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LIST OF THE ABBEEVIAT10N8 

USED IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


a. or adj . stands for adjective. 

abbrev. 

abbreviation, abbreviated. 

aoc. 

accusative. 

act. 

active. 

cuh. 

adverb. 

am. 

aXg. 

agriculture. 

al^bra. 

Amer. 

American. 

anai. 

anatomy. 

aw>. 

ancient. 

antig. 

antiquities. 

aor. 

aorist, aoristic. 

Ar. 

Arabic. 

a/rch. 

architecture. 

archoBol, 

archaeology. 

arith. 

arithmetic. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

art. 

article. 

A. Sax. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

astrol. 

astrology. 

astrm. 

astronomy. 

at. wt. 

atomic weight. 

aug. 

augmentative. 

Bav. 

Bavarian dialect. 

hiol. 

biology. 

Bohem. 

Bohemian. 

hot. 

botany. 

Braz. 

Brazilian. 

Bret. 

Breton {= Armoric). 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

Catal. 

Catdonian. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

caus. 

causative. 

Celt. 

Celtic. 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

chem. 

chemistry. 

chron. 

chronology. 

Class. 

Classical (= Greek and 


Latin). 

cog. 

cognate, cognate with. 

coUoq. 

colloquial. 

com. 

commerce. 

comp. 

compar. 

conch. 

compare. 

comparative. 

conchology. 

conj. 

conjunction. 

contr. 

contraction, contracted. 

Corn. 

Cornish, 

cmfstal. 

crystallography. 

Cym. 

Cymric. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

dat. 

dative. 

def. 

definite. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

dial. 

dialect, dialectal. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

distrib. 

distributive. 

dram. 

drama, dramatic. 

dyn. 

F1., £!ng. 

dynamics. 

English. 

cedes. 

ecclesiastical. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian. 

elect. 

electricity. 

tngin. 

engineering. 

engr. 

engraving. 

entom. 

entomology. 

Eth. 

Ethiopic. 

eihn. 

etym. 

Eur. 

exclam, 

fern. 

ethnography, ethnology, 
etymmogy, 

European. 

exclamation, 

feminme. 

figuratively. 

Flemish. 

fortification. 

French. 


frequentative. 

Pris. 

Frisian. 

fut. 

future. 

G. 

German. 

Gael 

Gaelic. 


galv,. stands for galyanism. 


genit. 

gtog. 

geol, 

geom. 
Gothu 
Gr. 
gram. 


^nitiye. 

geomphy. 

geology. 

Greek. 

grammar. 


gun. 

Heb. 

her. 

Hind. 

hist, 

hort. 

Hung. 

hydros, 

Icel. 

ich. 

imper. 

imperf. 

impers. 

incept. 

ind. 

Ind. 

indef. 

Indo-Eur. ... 
inf. 
intens. 
iiiterj, 

Ir. 

Iran. 

It. 

L. 

Ian. 

Lett. 

L.G. 

lit. 

Lith. 

L. L. 
mach, 
manuf. 
masc. 
math, 
mech. 
mfid. 

Med. L. ... 

memur, 

metal. 

metaph, 

meteor. 

Mex. 

M. H.G. ... 

milit. 

mineral. ... 
Mod. Fr. ... 
myth. 

N. 

n. 

nat. hist. ... 

nat. order,... 

nat, phil, . . . 

naut. 

navig. 

neg. 

neut. 

N. H.G. ... 

nom. 

Norm. 

North. E. ... 

numis. 

obj. 

obs. 

obsoles. 

O. Bulg. ... 
O.E. 


0. Fr. 
O.H.G. 
O.Prus. 
O.Sax. 

ornith. 


gunnery. 

Hebrew. 

heraldry. 

Hindostanee, Hindu, or 
history. [Hindi, 

horticulture. 

Hungarian. 

hydrostatics. 

Icelandic. 

ichthyology. 

imperative. 

imperfect. 

impersonal. 

inceptive. 

indicative. 

Indie. 

indefinite. 

Indo-European. 

infinitive. 

intensive. 

interjection. 

Irish. 

Iranian. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

language. 

Lettish. 

Low German. 

literal, literally. 

Lithuanian. 

late Latin, low do. 

machinery. 

manufactures. 

masculine. 

mathematics. 

mechanics. 

medicine. 

Medieval Latin. 

mensuration. 

metallurgy. 

metaphysics. 

meteorology. 

Mexican. 

Middle High German. 

military. 

mineralogy. 

Modem French, 
mytholo^. 

Norse, Norwegian. 

noun. I 

natural history. 

natural order. 

natural philosophy. 

nautical. 

navigation. 

negative. 

neuter. 

New Hi^h German, 
nominative. 

Norman. 

Northern English. 

numismatics. 

objective. 

obsolete. 

obsolescent. 

Old Bulgarian ( Ch. Slavic ). 
Old English (i.e. English 
between A. Saxon and 
Modern English). 

Old French. 

Old High German. 

Old Prussian. 

Old Saxon, 
ornithology. 


palcson, 

part. 

pass. 

pathol, 

gsjor. 

perf. 

pers. 

p^sp. 

reruv. 


stands for participle. 


palssontology. 

participle. 

passive. 

patholo^. 

g sjorative. 

ersio or Persian, 
perfect, 
person, 
^rsp^tive. 
reruvian. 


philol. 

philos. 

Phoen. 


Portuguese. 

pharmacy. 

philology. 

philosophy. 

Phoenician. 


pliotog. 

phren. 

phys. geog . ... 
physioL 



pneum. 

^et. 

pol. econ. 
poss. 

PP. 



photography. 

phrenology. 

physical geography. 

physiology. 

plural. 

rlatt Dutch. 

pneumatics, 

poetical 

Polish. 

political economy, 
possessive, 
past participle, 
present participle. 
Provencal. 


prep. 

pres. 

pret. 
priv. 
pron. 
pron, 
pros. 
prov, 
psi/chol. 
rail. 

Jt.Cath.Ch.... 

rhet. 

liom.antiq..,. 

Rus. 

Sax. 

Sc. 

Scand. 

Sa'ip. 

sculp, 

Som. 

Serv. 

sing. 

Skr. 

Slav. 

Sp. 

8p. gr. 

stat. 

subj. 

superl 

mrg. 

siirv. 

Sw. 

sym. 

syn. 

Syr. 

Tart. 

technol. 


preposition. 

present. 

preterite. 

privative. 

pronunciation , pron ounoed, 
pronoun, 
prosody, 
provincial, 
psychology, 
railways. 

Roman Catholic Church, 
rhetoric. 

Romp antiquities. 
Russian. 

Saxon. 

Scotch. 

Scandinavian. 

Scripture. 

sculpture. 

Semitic. 

Servian. 

singular. 

Sanskrit 

Slavonic, Slavic. 

Spanish. 

specific gravity. 

statute. 

subjunctive. 

superlative. 

surgery. 

surveying. 

Swedish. 

symbol. 

synonym. 

Syriac. 

Tartar. 

technolog>% 


teleg. 

term. 

Teut. 

theol. 

toxicol, 

trigon, 

Turk. 

typog. 

var. 

v.i. 

v.n. 

v.t. 

W. 

zool. 

t 


telegraphy. 

termination. 

Teutonic. 

theology. 

toxicology. 

trigonometry. 

Turkish. 

typography. 

variety (of species). 

verb intransitive. 

verb neuter. 

verb transitive. 

Welsh. 

zoology. 

obsolete. 



EXPLANATIONS 

REGARDING PRONUNCIATION AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS 


PRONUNCIATION. 

In showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adoptedy that of t^-wrUi 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the sai 
sound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The key by tl 
means is greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


Vowels. 


&, .. 

... as in . . 

. . . fate. 

0 as in . . 

.. not. 

A, .. 

... 

. . . far. 

0 , .... 

. . move. 

a, .. 


. . . fat 

u, .... „ .. 

. . tube. 

a. •• 


. . . fall. 

u „ .. 

. . tub. 

6, .. 


. . . me. 

U, .... „ .. 

.. buU. 

e, 

f • • II 

. . . met. 

ii, . . . . ,, 

.. Sc.abune(Fr.u). 

6, .. 

... II 

. . . her. 

oi, .... ,, 

.. oil. 

1 .. 


. . . pine. 

ou „ . . 

. . pound. 

6, 

. . . II 

. . . pin. 

. . . note. 

y . . 

. . Sc. fey (=e-i-i). 



ConBonantB. 



ch. 

. as in , . cAain. 

TH, ... 

... as in . . . 

. , . tAen. 

th, 

Sc. locA, Ger. nacAt. 

th, ... 


... tAin. 

1 

iob. 

wi., ::: 

,, .. . 

. . . wig. 

g. 

8in^. 

. . . ,, . . . 

. . . wAig. 

h, 

Mg. 

zh, . . . 



. . . azure. 


The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


Accent. — Words consisting of more than one syllal 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word laho\ 
the second of delay, and the third of compreheneion. T 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the wo: 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictions 
it is denoted by the mark '. This mark, called an acce: 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives t 
accent, as in the words la' hour, delay', and comprehen' aion, 
Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two i 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the wc 
excommunication, in which the third, as well as the fif 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fif 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slig 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utt 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accei 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus markec 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark ', as in t 
word excommu’ nica"tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 


By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the most complicated substances can be v 
easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated expression of tins kind often gives, ii 
single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Slementi. Bymbols. 

Aluminium, A1 

Antimony (Stibium), . . . Sb 

Arsenic As 

Barium, Ba 

Bismuth, Bi 

Boron, B 

Bromine, Br 

Cadmium Cd 

CflBsium, Os 

Calcium, . . Oa 

Carbon, C 

Cerium, Ce 

Chlorine, Cl 

Chromium, Cr 

Cobalt, Co 

Copper (Cuprum), . . . . Cu 

Didyralurn, D 

Erbium E 

Fluorine, F 

Gallium, Oa 

Glucinium G 

Gold (Aurum), ..... Au 

Hydrogen, H 

Indium, In 

Iodine I 

Iridium, Ir 

Iron (Ferrura) Fe 

Lanthanium, La 

Lead (Plumbum), . . . . Pb 

Lithium L 

Magnesium, Mg i 

Manganese, Mn 


Elements. S3rmbols. 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 

Molybdenum, Mo 

Nickel Ni 

Niobium, Nb 

Nitrogen N 

Osmium Os 

Oxygen, O 

Palladium, Pd 

Phosphorus, P 

Platinum, Pt 

Potassium (Kalium), . . K 

Rhodium, R 

Rubidium, Rb 

Ruthenium, Ru 

Selenium 8e 

Silicon, Si 

Silver (Argentum), . . . Ag 

Sodium (Natrium), . . . Na 

Strontium, Sr 

Sulphur, S 

Tantalum, Ta 

Tellurium, Te 

Thallium, Tl 

Thorium, Th 

Tin (Stannum), . . . . Sn 

Titanium 

Tungsten (Wolfram), . . W 

Uranium, U 

Vanadium, V 

Yttrium, Y 

Zinc, Zn 

Zirconium, Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, 0 for one atom of oxygen, 
and Cl for one atom of chlorine. {See Atom, and Atomic 
theory under Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


When a symbol has a small figure or number unc 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number ir 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus- 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, five atoms of sulphur, i 
Cio ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to form a che: 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus — HgO means wai 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxyg 
C12H22O11 indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twe 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respecti^ 
a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, 
smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in 
free state. To express several molecules a large figure 
prefixed, thus: 2H2O represents two molecules of wa 
4 (Ci 2 H 22 0 ii) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

When a compound is formed of two or more compou: 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usui 
connected together by a comma; thus, the ciystalli 
magnesic sulphate is MgS 04 , 7H2O. The symbols may i 
be used to express the changes which occur during chem: 
action, and they are then written in the form of an eq 
tion, of which one side represents the substances as t] 
exist before the change, the other the result of the react: 
Thus, 2 H2 -H O2 — 2 H2 0 expresses the fact that two 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and on( 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give 1 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atom 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 
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SCREAM 


SCREW 


Scream (skrem), v.i. [Comp. Icel. skramea, 
to scream ; probably imitative, like screech, 
shriek, Ac. ] 1. To cry out with a shrill 

voice ; to utter a sudden, sharp outcry, as 
in a fright or in extreme pain ; to utter a 
shrill, harsh cry ; to shriek. 

1 heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 

Shai, 

So sweetly screams If it [a mouse) comes near her. 
She ravishes all hearts to hear her. Swtyt. 

2. To give out a shrill sound; as, the railway 
whistle screamed. 

Scream (skrem), n. l. a shriek, or sharp 
shrill cry uttered suddenly, as in terror or 
in pain. * Screams of horror rend the af- 
frighted skies.' Pope.— 2. A sharp, harsh 
sound. ‘ The scream of a madden'd beach 
dragg’d down by the wave.’ Tennyson. 
Screamer (skrgm'^r), n. l. One that screams. 
2. A name given to two species of South 
American grallatorial birds, the Palamedea 
comuta and Chauna chavaria. They are 
remarkable for their harsh and discordant 
voices, and for the sharp hard spurs with 
which the wings are armed. See Palame- 
DBA.-~3. Something very great; a whacker; 
a bouncing fellow or girl. [Slang.] 
Screaming (skremlng), p. and a. 1. Crying 
or sounding shrilly. —2. Causing a scream; 
as, a screaming farce, one calculated to 
make the audience scream with laughter. 
Scree (skre), n. [Icel. skritha, a land slip on 
a hill-side.] An accumulation of loose stones 
at the base of a cliff or precipice ; a talus: 
used also as a plural in same sense. ‘Grey 
cairns and screes of granite,’ Kingsley . ‘A 
great scree ... of coarse blocks.’ Mackinder. 

Before I bad got half way up the screes, which 
gave way ana rattled beneath me at every step. 

Southey. 

Screech (skrech), v.i. [A softened form of 
screak (which see), Icel. skrcekja, skrcekta, to 
screech, skrcehr, a screech, Sw. skrika, Dan. 
skrige, to screech; an imitative word; comp. 
Sc. scraich, Gael, sgreach, W. ysgrechiaw, to 
screech ] To cry out with a sharp, shrill 
voice; to scream; to shriek. ‘The screech- 
owl scrcecA inp loud.’ Shak. 

These birds of niglu . . , screeched and clapped 
their wings for a wlnle. Bolingbroke. 

Screech (skrfich), n. l. A sharp, shrill cry, 
such as is uttered in acute pain or in a sud- 
den fright; a harsh scream. ‘The birds 
obscene . . . with hollow screeches.' Pope. 

A screech or shriek is the cry of terror or passion ; 
perhaps it may be called sharper and harsher than a 
scream ; but, in human beings especially, scarcely to 
be distinguished from it. C. Richardson. 

2. A sharp, shrill noise; as, the screech of a 
railway whistle. 

Bcreeon-OWl (skr^ch'oul), An owl that 
utters a harsh, disagreeable cry at night, for- 
merly supposed to be ominous of evil ; an 
owl, as tne barn-owl, that screeches, in 
opposition to one that hoots. 

The owl at Freedom’s window scream'd, 

The screech-owl, prophet dire. Churchill. 

goreeeliy (skrdch'i), d. Shrlll and harsh ; 
like a screech. Coekbum. 

Boreed (skrfid), n. [Prov. E. screed, a shred, 
A.Sax.scrs(td!e,ashred. See next entry.] In 
plastering, (a) a strip of mortar of about 6 or 
8 inches wiae, by which any surface about to 


be plastered is divided into bays or compart- 
ments. The screeds are 4, 6, or 6 feet apart, 
according to circumstances, and are accur- 
ately formed in the same plane by the plumb- 
rule and straight-edge. They thus form 
gauges fqr the rest of the work, the inter- 
spaces being latterly filled out flush with 
them, (b) A strip of wood similarly used. 

Screed (sWd), n. [A form of shred; a Scotch 
word. See above.] 1. The act of rending 
or tearing; a rent; a tear. Bums.— 2. That 
which is rent or torn off; as, a screed of cloth. 
3. A piece of poetry or prose; a harangue; a 
long tirade upon any subject. —A screed o’ 
drink, a drinking bout. Sir W. Scott. 

Screed (8krGd),t).t. [Sc. See the noun.] 1. To 
rend; to tear.— 2. To repeat glibly; to dash 
off with spirit. Bums. 

Screeket (skrok), v.i. Same as Screak. 

Screen (skrGn), n. [O.Fr. escren, escrein, 
escran, Fr. ^cran, a screen, perhaps from 
O.H.G. skranna, a bench, a table.] 1. An 
appliance or article that shelters from the 
sun, rain, cold, <fcc., or from sight; a kind 
of movable framework or partition, often 
hinged so that it may be opened out more 
or less as required, or be folded up to occupy 
less space, used in a room for excluding cold, 
or Intercepting the heat of a fire. ‘ Your 
leafy screens.’ SItak. 

Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry suns. Cosvper, 

2. That which shelters or protects from 
danger; that which hides or conceals, or 
which prevents inconvenience. 

Some ambitious men seem as screens to princc.s in 
matters of danger and envy. Bacon, 

3, A kind of riddle or sieve; more especially, 
(a) a sieve used by farmers for sifting earth 
or seeds. (6) A kind of wire sieve for sifting 



Builder's Screen, 


sand, lime, gravel, &c. It consists of a rect- 
angular wooden frame with wires travers- 
ing it longitudinally at regular Intervals. 
It is propped up in nearly a vertical post- 
tion, and the materials to be sifteu or 
screened are thrown against it, when the 
finer particles pass through and the coarser 
remain. A similar apparatus is used for 
separating lump coal from the small coal 
and droB^ and also for sorting crushed ores, 
<fcc. ~4. In arch, (a) a partition of wood, 
stone, or metal, usually so placed in a church 


as to shut out an aisle from the choir, a 
private cliapel from a transept, the nave 
from the choir, the high altar from the east 
end of the building, or an altar tomb from 
a public passage of the church. See Par- 
CLOSE. (6) In medieval halls, a partition 
extending across the lower end, forming a 
lobby within the main entrance doors, and 
having often a gallery above, (c) An archi- 
tecturally decorated wall, inclosing a court- 
yard in front of a building.— 6. Aaut. the 
name given to a piece of canvas hung round 
a berth for warmth and privacy. 

Screen (skrfin), v.t. [From the noun.] 1. To 
shelter or protect from inconvenience. In- 
jury, or danger; to cover; to conceal; as, 
our houses and garments screen us from 
cold ; an umbrella screens us from rain and 
the sun’s rays; to screen a man fiom punish- 
ment. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That screen'd the fruits of th' earth. Milton, 

2. To sift or riddle by passing through a 
screen ; as, to screen coal. 

Screening - machine ( skren'ing-ma-shfin ), 
n. An apparatus, having a rotary motion, 
used for screening or sifting coal, stamped 
ores, and the like. 

Screening (skrSn'ingz ), n. pi. The refuse 
matter left after sifting coal, &c. 
Bcrelgh-of-(lay(8kr66h-ov*d&),n. [Comp. D. 
krieken van den dag, peep of day ; krieken, 
to peep, to chirp.] The first dawn. [Scotch.} 
Screw (skrO), n. [Same word as Don. skrue^ 
Sw. skrvf, Icel. skrit/a, D schroef, O.V. 
Hchroeve, L.G, schrutve, G. schrauhe, a screw. 
Or perhaps from O.Fr. escroue, the hole In 
which a screw turns, Mod.Fr. Scrou, whlcli 
Littrd regards as from one or other of the 
above words, but Dies, rather improbably, 
derives from L. scrobs, scrobU, a trenen. 
The word does not appear very early in Eng- 
lish. Shakspere uses the verb, and no doubt 
the noun was familiar before this.] 1. A 
cylinder of wood or metal having a spiral 
ridge (the thread) winding round It in a 
uniform manner, so that the successive turns 
are all exactly the same distance from each 
other, and a corresponding spiral groove is 
produced. The screw forms one of the six 
mechanical powers, and Is simply a modifi- 
cation of the inclined plane, as may be 
shown by cutting a piece of paper In the 
form of a right-angled triangle, so as to re- 
present an inclined nlane, and applying it 
to a cylinder with the perpendicular side 
of the triangle, or altitude of the plane, pa- 
lallel to the axis of the cylinder. If the 
triangle be then rolled about the cylinder, 
the hypotenuse wlilch represents the length 
of the plane will trace upon the surface of 
the cylinder a spiral line, which, it we sup- 
pose it to have thickness, and to protrude 
from the surface of the cylinder, will form 
the thread of the screw. The energy of the 
power applied to the screw thus formed is 
transmitted by means of a hollow cylinder 
of equal diameter with the solid or convex 
one, and having a spiral channel cut on Its 
inner surface so as to correspond exactly to 
the thread raised upon the solid cylinder. 
Hence the one will work within the other, 
and by turning the convex cylinder, while 


F&te, tHr, tat, f»ll: met. h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, move; tffbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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the other renMlns fixed, the former will 
pass through the latter, and will adranoe 
evei-y rerolntion througn a gpaoe equal to 
the ditt^oe between two contiguous turns 
of the thread. The convex screw is called 
the e«tema/ or mole, and the concave or 
hollow screw the internal or female ecreto, 
or they are frequently termed simply the 
screw and nut respectively. As the screw 
is a modification ox the inclined plane it is 
not difficult to estimate the mechanical ad- 
vantage obtained by it. If we suppose the 
power to be applied to the circumference of 
the screw, and to act in a direction at right 
angles to the radius of the cylinder, and 
parallel to the base of the inclined plane by 
which the screw is supposed to be formed ; 
then the power will be to the resistance as 
the distance between two contiguous threads 
to the circumference of the cylinder. But 
AS in practice the screw is combined with 
the lever, and the power applied to the ex- 
tremity of the lever, the law becomes : The 
power is to the resistance as the distance 
between two contiguous threads to the cir- 
cumference described by the power. Hence 
the mechanical effect of the screw is in- 
creased by lessening the distance between 
the threads, or making them finer, or by 
lengthening the lever to which the power is 
apmied. Toe law, however, is greatly modi- 
fied by the friction, which is very great. 
The uses of the screw are various. It is an 
invaluable mechanism for fine adjustments 
such as are required in good telescopes, 
microscopes, micrometers, <fec. It is used 
for the application of great pressure, as in 
the screw-jack and screw-press ; as a borer, 
in the dmlet; and in the ordinary screw 
nail we nave it employed for fastening sepa- 
rate pieces of material together.— ArcAtinc- 
dean ecrew. See Archimedean. 
eorew or perMtualsereiD. SeeunderENDLESS. 
^Right aim left screw, a screw of which the 
threads upon the opposite ends run in dif- 
ferent directions.— Hunfer’s screw consists 
•of a combination of two screws of unequal 
fineness, one of which works within the 
•other, the external one being also made to 
play in a nut. In this case ^ the power does 
not depend upon the Interval between the 
threads of either screw, but on the differ- 
•ence between the intervals in the two 
screws. See Hunter’s Screw, and JDiffer- 
^tial screw under Differential.— /Screw 
wopeller, an apparatus which, being fitted 
to whips and driven by steam, propels them 
through the water, and which, In all its vari- 
ous forms, is a modification of the common 
screw. Originally the thread had the form of 
a broad spiral plate, making one convolution 
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round the spindle or shaft, but now it con- 
sists of several distinct blades. The usual po- 
sition for the screw propeller is immediately 
before the stern-post, the shaft passing 
parallel to the keel, into the engine-room, 
where it is set in rapid motion by the steam- 
engines. This rotatory motion in the sur- 
rounding fluid, which may be considered to 
be in a partiallv inert condition, produces, 
according to the well-known principle of 
the screw, an onward motion of the vessel 
more or less rapid, according to the velocity 
of the shaft, the obliquity of the arms, and 
the weight of the vesseL The annexed figure 
shows a somewhat rare form of the screw 
propeller.— 5crcw iiails and wood screws, 
a kind of screws very much used by car- 

S ters and other mechanics for fasten- 
two or more pieces of any material to- 
ler. When tney are small they are 
burned by means of an instrument called a 
serew-driver.~8cr»w tcrerich or key, a me- 
chanical instrument employed to turn large 
screws or their nuts.— 2. One who makes a 
sharp bargain; an extortioner; a miser; a 


skin-flint.— 8. An unsound or broken-down 
horse. [Colloq.]— 4. A small parcel of to- 
bacco twisted up in a piece of paper, some- 
what in the sh^ of a screw.— 5. A steam- 
vessel proj^Ued oy means of a screw.— 6. A 
screw-shell (which see). • 

His small private box was full of pi^-tops . . . 
screws, birds^ efifgs, 8cc. /. Hughes. 

7. The state of being stretched, as by a 
screw. ‘Strained to the last screw he can 
bear.' Coteper.— 8. Wages or salary. [Slang.] 
—A screw loose, something defective or 
wrong with a scheme or individual. 

My uncle was confinned in his original impression 
that something dark and mysterious was going for- 
ward, or, as he always said himself, that there was a 
screw ioose somewhere. Dickens. 


— To vut on the screw, to bring pressure to 
bear (on a personL often for the purpose of 
getting money. — To put under the screw, to 
influence by strong pressure; to compel; 
to coerce. 

Screw (skrtt), v.t. l. To turn, as a screw; to 
apply a screw to ; to move by a screw ; to 
press, fasten, or make firm by a screw; as, 
to screw a lock on a door; to screw a press. 
2. To force as by a screw; to wrench ; to 
squeeze; to press; to twist. 


I partly know the instrument 
That screivs me from my true place in your favour. 

Shak. 

We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticklng-place, 
And we’ll not fall. Shak. 


8. To raise extortionatelv ; to rack. ‘The 
rents of land in Ireland, since they have 
been so enormously raised and screwed up.' 
Swift. -A. To oppress by exactions; to use 
violent means towards. ‘ Screwing and rack- 
ing their tenants.' Swift. 

In the presence of that board he was provoked to 
exclaim that in no part of the world, not even in Tur- 
key, were the merenants so screwed and wrung as in 
Enfifland. HatTam, 

6. To deform by contortions; to distort. 

‘ Grotesque habits of swinging his limbs and 
screwing his visage.' SirW. Scott 
He screw'd his face into a harden'd smile. Drydett. 


Screw (skrd), v.%. 1. To be oppressive or 
exacting ; to use violent means in making 
exactions. ‘Whose screwing iron-handed 
administration of relief is the boast of the 
parish.' Howitt. — ^,. To be propelled by 
means of a screw. 'Screwing up against 
the very muddy boiling current.' W. H. 
Russell. 

Screw-bolt (skrb'bdlt), n. A square or 
cylindrical piece of iron, with a knob or 
flat head at the one end and a screw at the 
other. It is adapted to pass through holes 
made for its reception in two or more pieces 
of timber, <fec., to fasten them together, by 
means of a nut screwed on the end that is 
opposite to the knob. 

Screw-box (skrO'boks), n. A device for cut- 
ting the threads on wooden screws, similar 
in construction and operation to the screw- 
plate. 

Screw-oap (skrb'kap), n. A cover to protect 
or conceal the head of a screw, or a cap or 
cover fitted with a screw. 

Screw-clamp ( skrd'klamp ), n. A clamp 
which acts by means of a screw. 

Screw -coupling (skro-ku'pl-lng), n. A 
device for foining the ends of two vertical 
rods or chains and giving them any desired 
degree of tension ; a screw socket for uniting 
pipes or rods. 

Itoew-dock (skrfl'dok). n. A kind of grav- 
ing-dock furnished with large screws to 
assist in raising and lowering vessels. 

Screw-driver (skrfl'diiv-erl, n. An instru- 
ment resembling a blunt chisel for driving 
in or drawing out screw-nails. 

Screwed («krbd), a. Drunk. ‘ For she was 
only a little screwed.' Dickens. [Slang.] 

Screwer(8krb'6r),n. One who or that which 
screws. 

Screw-lack (skrO^^^)* A portable ma- 
chine for raising great weights, as heavy 
carriages, &c., by the agency of a screw. 
See Jack. 

Screw-key (skrOkS), n. See under Screw. 

Sarew-niul (skrO'nftl), n. See under Screw. 

Smew-pile (skro'pll), n. See under Pile. 

Screw-pine (skrd'pin), n. The common 
name for trees of the genus Pandanus, which 
forms the type of the nat. order Pandanaoese. 
(See Pandanus.) The sorew-ptnes are trees 
which grow in the East Indies, the Isle of 
Bourbon, Mauritius, Hew South Wales, and 
New Guinea. They have great beautv, and 
some of them an exquisite odour; and their 
roots, leaves, and fruit are all found useful 
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for various purposes. Screw-ptnes are re- 
markable for toe pecuUm roots ikoy send 
out fromTarkms parts of the stem. These 



Screw-pine {Pandanus odoratissimus). 


roots are called aerial or adventitious, auci 
Serve to support the plant. 

Screw-plate (skrb'pl&t), n. A thin plate of 
steel having a senes of holes of varying 
sizes with internal screws, used in forming 
small external screws. 

Screw-post (skrO'pdst), n. Nwut. the inner 
stern-post tnrough which the shaft of a 
screw propeller passes. 

Sorew-presB (skrb'pres), n. A machine for 
communicating pressure by means of a 
screw or screws. 

Screw-propeller (8krti'pr6-pel-6r), n. See 
Screw. 

Screw-rudder (skrtt-rud'er), n. An appli- 
cation of the screw to purposes of steering, 
instead of a rudder. The direction of its 
axis is changed, to dve the required direc- 
tion to the ship, and its efficiency does not 
depend upon the motion of the ship, as with 
a rudder. E. H. Knight 
Screw-shell (skrO'shel), n. The English 
name for shells of the genus Turbo; wreath- 
shell. 

Screw-steamer (skr5'st€m-4r), n. A steam- 
ship driven by a screw-propeller. See 
Screw propeller under Screw. 
Screw-stone (skro'stdn), n. A familiar 
name for the casts of enennites from their 
screw-like shape. 

Sorew-tap (skrC'tap), n. The cutter by 
which an Internal screw is produced. 
Borew-tree(skrb'trd), n. Helioteres, agenus 
of plants, of several species, natives of warm 
climates. They are shrubby plants, with 
clustered flowers, which are succeeded by 
five carpels, which are usually twisted to- 
gether in a screw-like manner. See Helio- 
teres. 

Screw-valve (skrtt'valv), n. A stop-cock 
furnished with a puppet-valve opened and 
shut by a screw instead of by a spigot. 
Screw-well (skrfl'wel), n. A hollow in the 
stem of a ship into which a propeller is lifted 
after being detached from the shaft, when 
the ship is to go under canvas alone. 
Screw-wheel (skrb'whfil), n. A wheel which 
gears with an endless screw. 
Screw-wrench (skrb'rensh), n. See under 
SORBW 

Scribablet (skrlbk-bl), a. Capable of being 
written, or of being written upon. 
Boribatious t (skri-bAshus), a. Skilful in 
or fond of writing. Barrow. 

Sorlhhett (skrib'et), n. A painter’s pencil. 
Soribble (skrlbT), v.t pret. & pp. scribbUd; 
ppr. sormling. [A word that appears to be 
based partly on scrabble, partly on L. scribo, 
tp write; comp.O.H.G. skribeln, to scribble.] 
1. To write with haste, or without care or 
regard to correctness or elegance; as, to 
scribble a letter or pamphlet.— >2. To fill with 
careless or worthless writing. ‘ Evew mar- 
gin scribbled, crost, and cramm'd.' Termy- 
son. 

Sorlhhle (skiibl), v.i. To scrawl ; to write 
without care or beauty. ‘ If Mtsvius scribble 
in Apollo's spite,' 

SoriDblo (skribl), n. Hasty or careless writ- 
ing; a scrawl; as, a htmtyecribbU. ‘Current 
scribbles of the week. ' 8%o^. 

Sorlbhlo (skribl), vA, [Sw. skrvbbki, G. 
schrabbeln, to osH, to scribble.] To card 
or tease coarsely; to pass, as oottob or wool, 
through a scribbler. 
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(skribl-maitV n. A worth- 
lest or oMolaM writing; scribble. ] 

Sorlhblar (skHbl«r),n. l. One who scribbles 
or Writer careless]/, loosely, or badly; hence, 
a petty author; a writer of no reputation. 

VstMl snd llcentlouf scribhUrs, with just sufficient 
tslent to clothe the thoughts of a penUar In the style 
ckT a bdUnan, were now the fisvoiuite writers of me 
sovereign and of the public. MetcatUay. 

S. In a eottcn or woollen manu^fctctory, the 
person who directs or has charge of the 
operation of scribbling, or the machine 
which performs the operation. 

Scribbling (skribling), a. Fitted or adapted 
for being scribbled on; as, taribbling paper; 
ierii>bling diary. 

Scribbling (jskribllng), n. 1. The act of 
writing hastily and carelessly. —2. In woollen 
manvj. the first coarse teasing or carding 
of WOOL preliminary to the final carding. 
Soribblingly (skrib^ng-U), ado. In a scrib- 
bling way. 

ScribbU^-maoblne (skribaing-ma shSn), 
n. A machine employed for the first coarse 
carding of wool. Galled also Scribbler. 
Sorlba (skrlb), n. [Fr. ecribe, from L. ecriba, 
a clerk, a secretary, from scribo, to write. ] 

1. One who writes ; a writer ; a penman ; 
especially, one skilled in penmanship. 

He is no great scribe. Rather handling the pen 
like the pocket staff he carries about with him. 

Dickens. 

2. An official or public writer; a secretary; 
an amanuensis ; a notary ; a copyist — 

3. In Jetoiah and sacred hist originally a 
kind of military ofidcer whose principal 
duties seem to have been the recruiting and 
organizing of troops, the lev^ng of war- 
taxes, and the like. At a later period, a 
writer and a doctor of the law ; one skilled 
in the law; one who read and explained the 
law to the people. Ezra vii.— 4. In brick- 
laying, a spike or lar^ nail ground to a 
sharp point, to mark the bricks on the face 
and back by the tapering edges of a mould, 
for the purpose or cutting them and re- 
ducing them to the proper taper for gauged 
arches. 

Borlbe (skrib), v.t pret. & pp. scribed; ppr. 
scribing. 1. 1 To write or mark upon ; in- 
scribe. Spenser.— 2. In carp, (a) to mark by 
a rule or compasses; to mark so as to fit one 
piece to the edge of another or to a sur- 
face. (b) To adjust, as one piece of wood 
to another, so that the fibre of the one shall 
be at right angles to that of the other. 
Bcrlber (skrib^r), n. A sharp-pointed tool 
used by joiners for marking lines on wood; 
a Boribing-iron. 

Scribing (skrlb'ing), n. Writing; handwrit- 
ing. 

The heading of a cask has been brought aboard, 
but the scribing upon it is very indistinct. 

Capt. btClintock. 

Scrlbing-lron (skrlb^ing-f-^ni), n. An iron- 
pointi instrument for marking casks or 
timber; a scriber. 

SoribiBXn (skiib'lzm), n. The character, 
manners, and doctiines of the Jewish scribes, 
especially in the time of our Saviour. F. W, 
Robertson. [Rare.] 

Scrid (skrid), n. [SeeSORBBD.] A fragment; 
a shred; a screed. [Bare.] 

Scnene.t n. a screen or entrance into a 
hall. Spenser. 

Soriere (skrfi v), v. i. To move or glide swiftly 
along ; also, to rub or rasp along. Bums. 
[Sooteh.] 

Sorim^e (skrigT), v.i. To writhe; to struggle 
or twist about with more or less force. 
[Local,] 

8Qrike,t v.i. [See Sorbak.] To shriek. 
Spenser. 

Sorlmert (skri'mfir), n. [Fr. eserimeur, from 
esorimer, to fence.] A fencing-master; a 
swordsman. 

The serimers of their nation, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye. 

If you opposed them. Snak. 

Scgliimiage,Bcriiin2na^BM skrum^- 

ftj), n. [Corruption of skvrmish. ] A skirmish ; 
a confused row or contest; a tussle; specifi- 
oslly, in football, a confused, close struggle 
round the ball * Always In the front of the 
ru^ or the thick of the serimmage.' Law- 
rence. 

Ain’t there just fine scrummages then? 

T. Hughes. 

•ortnip (skrimp), v.t pan. ekrumpe, Sw. 
tkrtmpna, L.Q. aehrwnpen, to shrink, to 
rtirivel; A. Bax. sotinmcm, to dry, wither, 
sbrtvel, is an allied form.] To make too 
«B»il or short; to dekl sparingly with in 
: regard to food, clothes, or money; to limit 
or straiten; to scant or make scanty. 


Bertmp (ilalmpx «. Scanty; narrow; deft- 
olent; contracted. 

•azlmp (skrimp), n. A niggard; a pinching 
miser. [United States.} 
Borliiiply(8krimpli),ade. In a scrimp man- 
ner; barely; hai^; scarcely. Bums. 
Borimpiieis (skrimp^nesX Scantiness; 
small allowance. 

Borimiiition (skrlm'shon), n. A small por- 
tion; a pittance. BdUiweU. [Local.] 
Sorinet (Skrln), n. [O.Fr. escrin, Mod, FT. 
^erin. It sorigno, from L. serinium, a box 
or case for papers, from to write.] A 
chest, bookcase, or other place where writ- 
ings or curiosities are deposited: a shrine. 

Lay forth out of thine everlasting serine 
The antique roUes which tiiere lie hidden still. 

Spenser. 

Borlnge (skrln j), v.i. [A rare form of cringe; 
comp, oreak, screak; eranch, scranch.} To 
cringe. [Provincial English and United 
States.] 

Scrip (skrip), n. [loel. skreppa, Dan. skreppe, 
a bag, a wallet; L.G. sohrap, Fris. strap.] 
A small bag ; a wallet ; a satchel. ‘ And in 
r^uital ope his leathern scrip.' Milton. 
Smip (sknp), n. [For script, L. soriptum, 
something written, from aoribo, to write ] 

1. A small writing; a certificate or schedule; 
a piece of paper containing a writing. 

Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad till 
scrips of paper can be made current coin. Locke. 

2. f A slip of writing; a list, as of names; a 
catalogue. 

Call them man by man, according to the scrip. 

Snnk. 

3. In coih. a certificate of stock subscribed 
to a bank or other company, or of a sub- 
scription to a loan ; an interim writing en- 
titling a party to a share or shares in any 
company, or to an allocation of stock in 
general, which interim writing, or scrip, is 
exchanged after registration for a formal 
certificate. 

Lucky rhymes to him were scrip and share. 

Tennyson. 

Scrip-company ( skrip'kum-pa-ni ), n. A 
company having shares whicn pass by de- 
livery, without the formalities of register or 
transfer. 

Scrip-holder (skriplidld-er), n. One who 
holds shares in a company or stock, the 
title to which Is a written certificate or scrip. 



ipt (8kript).?i. l.t A scrip or small writ- 
ing. ‘This sonnet, this loving serwt. ' Beau. 

FI.— 2. In printing, iype resembling or in 
Imitation of handwriting. —8. In law, the 
original or principal document. 

Scriptorium (skrip-tC'ri-um), n. [L. , from 
sertptor, a writer, scribo, to write.] A room 
for writing in; a room set apait for the 
writing or copying of manuscripts. 

Scrlptory (skrlpto-rl), a. [L. scriptorius, 
from senptor, a writer, from scribo, to write. 
See Scribe. ] 1. Eimreesed in writing ; not 
verbal; written. ‘Wills are nuncupatory 
and scriptory.’ Swift— 2. Used for writing. 
‘Reeds, vallatory, sagittary, scriptory, and 
others.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Scriptural (skrip'tfir-al), a. Contained in 
or according to tne Scriptures; biblical; as, 
a scriptural phrase ; scriptural doctrine. 

Sorlpturalism (skrip'tur-al-izm), n. The 
quality of being scriptural; literal adherence 
to Scripture, 

ScrlpturallBt (skrip'tfir-al-ist), n. One who 
adheres literally to the Scriptures and makes 
them the foundation of all philosophy. 

Soiipturally ( skrip'tfir-aldi ), adv. In a 
scriptural manner. 

Scripturalneas (skrip'tOr-al-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being scriptural. 

Sonpture (skrip'tor), n. [L, scriptura, from 
sotUBo, to write.] l.t Anj^hlnjg written; a 
writing; an inscription; a document; a 
manuscript; a book. 

It is not only remembered in many scriptures, but 
famous for the death and overthrow of Crassus. 

Sir fV. Raleigh. 

2. The books of the Old and New Testaments: 
the Bible: used by way of eminence and 
distinction, and often in the plural preceded 
by the definite article; as, we find it stated 
in Scripture or in tke Scriptures. 

There is not any action that a man ought to do or 
forbear, but the Scriptures will give him a clear pre- 
cept or prohibition for it. South. 

8. Anything contained in the Soitotures; a 
passage or quotation from the Scriptures; a 
Bible text. ‘Hanging by the twined thread 
of one doubtful Scripture' Milton. 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. Shak. 


Sg^ture a. EeUting to the 

Bible or the Sertotures; soriptoral; ck. Scrip- 
ture history. Locke. 

are Scripture maxims put upon us, without 
takii« notice of Scripture examples. Bp. Aiterkury. 

8crl]}turo-r6a4or(skrip^ar One 

em^oyed to read the Bible in private 
houses among the poor and Ignorant 
8oriPt«r»-wort(Btopaflr-w«rt).n. A name 
applied to the species of Opegrapha or letter 
lichen. 

Sorlstiixlan (skrip- Wri-a&X SRme as 

Sof^iuriet [^re.] 

Sorlpturtontt (skrip-ta'ri-ent), a. [L.L 
eoripturio, from scribo, to write.] Having 
a desire or passion for writing ; having a 
liking or itch for authorship. ‘This grand 
scripfwrtenf paper-spiller.’ A. Wood. 
Sorlptnrlfft ( skrip Hfir- 1st), n. One well 
versed in the Scriptures. 

Borltoh (skrioh), n. A shrill cry; a screech. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch. ColcriAgt. 

Sortwallo (skri-verid), n. An elephant’s tusk 
under 20 lbs. weight. 

Sdlyener (skriv^Or), n. fO.Fr. eserivain. 
It. serivano, from a L.L. sciibanus, from L. 
scribo, to write.] 1. Formerly, a writer; one 
whose occupation was to draw contracts or 
other writings. 

We’ll pass this business privately and well: 

Send for your daughter by your servant here ; 

My boy snail fetch the scrivener presently. Shak. 

2. A money -broker or money-lender; a finan- 
cial agent. 

How happy in his low degree 
Who lends a quiet country life, 

And from the griping scrivener free. Drydtn. 

8. An author: generally in a disparaging 
sense ; one who has to write for a livelihood. 
—Scrivener's palsy. See WrUer^a cramp 
under Writbr. 

8crlvexi'’ll]ce,t a. Like a scrivener. Chau- 
cer. 

Scrobloulate, Bcroblculated (skro-bik'fi- 

l&t, skrO-bik^fi-l&t-ed), a. [L. scrobiculus, 
from scrobs, a furrow.] In bot. farrowed or 
pitted; having small pits or ridges and far- 
rows. 

ScrobloulUB oordia (skr6-bik'fi-lus kor'dls), 
n. [L.] In anat. the pit of the stomach. 
Borod, Scrode (skrod, skrOd), n. Same as 

Escrod. 

Scrofula (skrof'Q-la), n. [L. scrofulm, a 
swelling of the glandfs of the neck, scrofula, 
from scrqfa, a breeding sow, so called be- 
cause swine were supposed to be subject to 
a similar complaint.] A disease due to a 
deposit of tubercle in the glandular and 
bony tissues, and in reality a form of tuber- 
culosis or consumption. It generally shows 
itself by hard indolent tumours of the glands 
in various parts of the body, but particu- 
larly In the neck, behind the ears and under 
the chin, which after a time suppurate and 
degenerate into ulcers, from whfoh. Instead 
of pus, a white curdled matter is discharged. 
Scrofula Is not conta^ous, but it is often a 
hereditary disease; its first appearance is 
most usually between the third and seventh 
year of the child’s age, but it may arise be- 
tween this and the age of puberty; after 
which it seldom makes its first attack. It 
is promoted by everything that debilitates, 
but it may remain dormant through life and 
not show itself till the next generation. In 
mild cases the glands, after having suppu- 
rated. slowly heal ; in others, the eyes and 
eyelids become inflamed, the joints become 
affected, the disease gradually extending to 
the ligaments and bones, and prodficing a 
hectic and debilitated state under wmoh 
the patient sinks; or it ends in tuberculated 
lungs and pulmonap' consumption. Called 
idso Struma and Kitig’s-evil. 

SCTOfulouB (skroffi-lus), a. 1. Pertaining 
to scrofula or partaking of its nature : as, 
scrofulous tumours; a scrofulous habit of 
body.— 2. Diseased or affected with scrofula. 
Scrofulous persons can never be duly nourished. 

Arbuthnot. 

SerofulotiBly (skrof^fl-lus-U), adv. In a 
scrofulous manner. 

ScrofolounieSB (skrof (l-lus-nes), n. State 
of being scrofulous. 

Sc&rog (skrog), n. [Gael agrogag, some- 
thing snrivelled or stunted; sgrog^, to shrivel, 
to compress; comp, scrag.] A stunted bush 
or Shrub. In the plural it is generally used 
to designate thorns, briers, <ko., and fre- 
quently small branches of trees broken O0. 
[Frovindal English and Seotofa.] 

SoxDggy, ScffCMKgle (skro^lX a. U wyin- 
oialword. SeefloRQO.] tinted; shjrfveUed. 


dll So. loch; g, go; J»jbb; h, Fr. ton; ng, sit^; th, then; th, thin; w, teig; wh,t0k<g; Sk, «me.-«See KlT. 
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2. Abounding with Btonted bnihetor bruih< 
wood. 

Scroll (skrdl), n. [^Formerly al«o tcroi^. 

0. Fr. Morolf e§orou, Mod. Fr. ecrou^ a scroll, 
a register; L.L. scroa, ikrua, a memoir, a 
schedule ; probably from the Teutonic, In 
y^hioh we And such words as Icel. tkrd, a 
scroll, 8w. eiferd, a short writing. L.O. eofcmo, 
by-lawa The form of the English word has 
been influenced roll, nnd the French forms 
have been modined In a similar manner.] 

1. A roll of paper or parchment; or a writ- 
ing formed into a roll; a list or schedule. 

The heavens shall be rolled together as a scn>il. 

Is. xxxlv. Z4. 

Here hi the seroif of every man’s name. SkaM. 

t. An ornament of a somewhat spiral form; 
an ornament or appendage distantly resem- 
bling a partially unrolled sheet of paper; as, 

(a) in arch, a convolved or spiral ornament, 
variously introduced; speclflcally, the vo- 
lute of the Ionic and Corinthian capltala 

(b) The curved head of instruments of the 
violin family, in which are inserted the pins 
for tuning the strings, (c) A kind of volute 
at a ship^ bow. See Soroll-hbad. (d) A 
flourish added to a person’s name In signing 
a paper. — 3. In her. the ribbon-like appen- 
dage to a crest or escutcheon on which the 
motto Is inscribed. 

Borolled (skrold). a. 1. Inclosed in a scroll 
or roll; formed into a scroll. —2. Ornamented 
with scrolls or scroll-work. 


tmthHng. [Sw. tkrubba, Dan, skrufrte, D. 
i^Tobban, L.O. ichrubben, to rub, to scrub; 
probably allied to ccrape, serabbU, or it may 
be from rub, with inlti^ so, 9k, having an 
Intens. force.] To rub hard, either with the 
hand or with a cloth or an instrument; 
usually, to rub hard with a brush, or with 
something coarse or rou^, for the purpose 
of cleaning, scouring, or making brl^t; as, 
to sorub a floor ; to scrub a deck ; to scrub 
vessels of brass or other metal. 

Now MoU had whirl’d her mop with dext’rous airs, 
Prepared to scruS the entry and the stairs. dhvpT. 

Sorub (skrub). V. i. To be diligent and penu- 
rious; as, to scrub hard for a living. 

Scrub (skrub), n. [From the verb to scrub.] 

1. A worn-out brush; a stunted broom. ~ 

2. A mean fellow; one that labours hard and 
lives meanly. 

We should go there in as proper a manner as pos- 
sible. not altogether like the scrtibs about us. 

Goldsmith. 

8. Something small and mean. 

Sorub (skrub), a. Mean; niggardly; con- 
temptible; scrubby. 

How dismal, how solitary, how scrub does this town 
look! H. WalpoU, 

With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stored. 
No little scrub Joint shall come on my board. Swijt. 

Scrub (skrub), n. [Same word as shrub, 
A. Sax. scTcb, Dan. dial, skrub, a shrub.] 
Close, low, or stunted trees or brushwood; 
low underwood. 



ScroU.head. 


Soroll-bead (skrOllied), n. An ornamental 
niece of tim- 
ber at the bow 
of a vessel, 
finished off 
with carved 
work in the 
form of a volute or scroll 
turning outward. Called 
also BiUet-head. 
Soroll-saw (skrOTsaX n. 
A thin and narrow blad- 
ed reciprocating saw 
which passes through 
a hole in the work-table 
and saws a kerf in the work, which is moved 
about in any required direction on the table. 
Scroll-work (skrdl'wdrk). n. In arch, orna- 
mental work characterized generally bv its 
resemblance to a band, arranged in unaula- 
tions or convolutions. 

Scroop (skrdp), n. [Imitative.] A harsh 
tone or c^. ‘Every word, and scroop, and 
shout.’ Dickens. 

Boropbularla (skrof-fl-l&'ri-a), a. [From its 
supposed virtue in curing scrofula.] A ge- 
nus of plants, the species of wliich are 
known by the common name of flg-wort. 
See Fig-wort. 

SoropbulaxiaoesB (skrof 'u-la-ri-&’'se-e), n.pl. 
fScrophularia. one of the genera.] A very 
large nat. order of herbaceous or shrubby 
monopetalouB exogens, inhabiting all parts 
of the world except the coldest, containing 
about 160 genera and 1900 species. They 
have opposite or alternate entire toothed 
or cut leaves, and usually four or five lobed 
irregular flowers with didynamous stamens, 
placed in axillary or terminal racemes; with 
a two-celled ovary and albuminous seeds. 
Many of the senera, such as Digitalis, Calceo- 
laria, Veronica, Pentsteraon, Ac., are valued 
by gardeners for their beautiful flowers. 
Sckbtal (skrd'tal), a. Pertaining to the 
scrotum ; as, scrotal hernia, which is a pro- 
trusion of any of the contents of the abdo- 
men into the scrotum. 

Sorotitorm (skrC'ti-form), a. [L. scrotum, 
and forma, form.] In hot. formed like a 
double bag, as the nectary in plants of the 
genus Satyrium. 

Bcrotooclo (skrd'td-sSl),n. [Scrotum (which 
see), and Gr. kile, a tumour.] A scrotal 
hernia. 

Scrotum (BkrC'tum),n. [L.] The bag which 
contains the testicles. 

Sorougo (skrouJXut. [Comp. Daa skrugge, 
to stoop, and £.Mn^.] To crowd; to squeeze. 
[Provincial] 

Scrow (skrou). n. l.f A scroll * Screw, or 
schedule of paper. ’ SiUoet. —2. Curriers’ cut- 
tings or clippings from hides, as the ears and 
other redundant parts,used for making glue. 
Soroy’tot (skroil), n. [O.Fr. cscroucUcs; Fr. 
icrouelles, the Idng’s-evil, from L. L. scrofellas, 
from L. scrgfulm, a swelling of the glands 
of the neck. See Sobofula.] A mean fel- 
low; a wretch. Probably originally applied 
to a person aflUcted with king's-evil. 

The scroyks of Aagiert flout you, kings. Shah. 

Scrub (skrub), v.t pret. dt pp. scrubbed; ppr. 


He threw himself on the heathery scrub which met 
the shingle, T. Hughes. 

Scrubbed (skrub'ed), a. Same as Scrubby. 
‘A little scrubbed boy, no higher than thy- 
self,’ Shak. 

Scrubber (skruV^r), n. l. One who or that 
which scrubs; a hard broom or brush.— 
2. An apparatus for ridding coal-gas from 
tarry matter and ammonia. 

Scrubby (skrub’i), a. Small and mean; vile; 
worthless; Insigmflcant; stunted ingrowth; 
as, a scrubby cur; a scrubby tree. 
ScnibbylBb ( skrub 'l-ish), a. Somewhat 
scrubby. 

I happen to be sheriff of the county; and, as all writs 
are returnable to me, a scrubbyish fellow asked me to 
sign one against you. Colman the Younger. 

Scrub-oak (skrub'dk), n. 'The popular name 
in the United States for several stunted spe- 
cies of oak, such as Queretts ilicifolia, Q. agri- 
folia, <fcc. 

Scrub-race (skrub'r&s), n. A race between 
low and contemptible animals got up for 
amusement 

Scrubstone (skrub^stOn), n. A provincial 
term for a species of calclferous sandstone. 
Scruff (skruf), n. Scurf. 

Scruff (skruf), n. (For scuff (which see).] 
The hinder part of the neck. 

I shall take you by the sctngff of the neck. Marryat. 

Scrummage (skrum'aj), n. See Scrimmage. 
ScrumptlOUfl (skrump'shus), a. l. Nice; 
particular ; fastidious ; fine. [ U nited States. ] 
2. Delightful; flrst-rate; as, scrumptious 
weather. [Slang. ] 

Scrunch (skrunsh), v.t. To crush, as with 
the teeth; to crunch; hence, to grind down. 

I have found out that you mutt either scrunch them 
(servants) or let them scruttch you. Dickens. 

Scruple (skrb'pl), n. [Fr. scrupule, a scruple, 
from L. scruptuus, a little stone (dim. of 
scrupus, a rough or sharp stoneX the twenty- 
fourth part of anything, hence, fl^ratively, 
a trifling matter, especially a triflmg matter 
causing doubt, difficulty, or anxiety; hence 
doubt, difficulty, uneasiness.] 1. A weight of 
20 grains; the third part of a dram, or the 
twenty-fourth part of an ounce in the old 
apothecaries’ measure. Hence— 2. Any small 
quantity. j 

Nature never lends i 

The smallest scruple of her excellence : 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor. Shak. | 

8. In old astron. a digit.— i. Hesitation as to 
action from the difficulty of determining 
what is right or expedient ; doubt, hesita- 
tion, or perplexity arising from motives of 
conscience; backwardness to decide or act; 
a kind of repugnance to do a thing, the 
conscience not being satisfied as to its right- 
ness or propriety; moety; delicacy; doubt. 

He was made miserable by the contest between his 
taste and his scrupks. • Maeautdy. 

Scruple (skrfl'pl), v.i. pret. & pp. scrupled; 

f ipr. scrupling. To have somples; to be re- 
actant as rmrds action or decision; to 
hesitate about doing a thing; to doubt: 
often followed by an infinitive. 

He scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge. Milton. 


We are often over.precise, scrupling to ^ w do 
those thl^ which lawfully we may. Fulitr. 

Men scr*^ at the lawfulness of a set form of 
divine worship. South. 

Scruple (skrfl'plX v. t {to have scmplesiiboat; 
to doubt; to l^tate to believe; to qutMttoB; 
as, to scruple the truth or aoenra^ of an 
account or calculation. [Now rare,] 

The chi^ofllcers ' behaved with all imaginable jper- 
verseness and insolence* in the council ofstate, ecru‘ 
the oath to be true to the commonwealth against 
Charles Stuart or any other person. HdtSam. 


Scrupler (skrb'pier), n. One who scruples; 
a doubter; one who hesitates. * Away with 
those nice scrupUrs.* Bp. HaXl. 
Senumliat (uu’b'pfi-list), n. One who 
doubts or scruples; a scrupler. Shaftes- 
bury. 

Bcrupuliic (skrb'pfi-UzX v.t pret. A pp. 
sorupuliud; ppr. sorupulizing. To perplex 
with scruples of conscience. 'Other articles 
may be so scrupuUeed.* Montague. 
BcrupUlOfll^ (skrb-pfi-losl-^, n. [I. scrur 
pfulositas. See Scruple.] The quality or 
state of being scrupulous; hesitation or 
doubtfulness respecting sonde points^ Pro- 
ceeding from the difficulty of detenninlng 
how to act; caution or tenderness arising 
from the fear of doing wrong or offending; 
nice regard to exactness And propriety; pre- 
ciseness. 

The first sacrilege is looked upon with some horror ; 
but when they have once made the breach their jrrw- 
pulosity soon retires. Dr. H, More. 

So careful, even to scrupulosity, were they to keep 
their sabbath, that they must not only have a time to 
prepare them for that, but a further time also to ore- 
pare them for their very preparations. South. 


SorupulOUB (skrb'pfi-lusX a. [L. scrwpu- 
lo8U8,Vt.scrupuleua. Seg Scruple.] i. Full 
of scruples; inclined to scruple; hesitating 
to determine or to act; cautious in decision 
from a fear of.>ctt^ding or doing wrong. 
‘ Abusing their to the offence of their 

weak brethrea|HBch were scrupulous.' 
Hooker. — 2.^ nlakiug objections; 

captious. Shak.-M.i Nice; doubtful. 

The Justice ofthat cause ought to be evident; not ob- 
scure, not scrupulous. Bacon. 


4. Careful ; cautious ; vigilant ; exact in re- 
garding facts. 

I have been the more scrupulous ond wary in regard 
the inferences from these observations arc of import- 
ance. IVoodward. 


5. Precise; exact; rigorous; punctilious; as, 
a scrupulous abstinence from labour. 

BonipulouBly (skrb'pfi-lus-li), adv. In a 
scrupulous manner ; with a nice regard to 
minute particulars or to exact proprtety. 

The duty consists not scrupulouslly in minutes and 
half hours. Jer. Taylor. 

Henry was scru^lously careful not to ascribe the 
success to himselh Addison. 


ScrupiilouBneBB (skrb'pfi-lus-nesX n. The 
state or quality of being scrupulous; as, (a) 
the state of having scruples; caution in de- 
termining or in acting from a regard to 
truth, propriety, or expediency. 

Others by their weakness, and fear, and scrupulous- 
ness, cannot fully satisfy their own thoughts. 

Dr. Puller. 

(b) Exactness; preciseness. 

Borutable (skrb'ta-bl), a. [See Scrutiny.] 
Capable of being submitted to scrutiny; dis- 
coverable by scrutiny, inquiry, or critical 
examination. 

Shall we think God soscrutable or ourselves so pene- 
trating that none of his secrets can escape usf 

Dr. H. More. 

Borutatlon (skrd-ta'shon), w. [L. scruta- 
tio.} Search; scrutiny. [Rare.] 

Borutator (skrb-ta'Wrx n. [L. , from scrutor, 
scrutatus, to explore.] One who scrutiu- 
izes; a close examiner or inquirer; a scru- 
tineer. Ayliffe; Bailey. 

Bcratineer (skrb-ti-nSrO, n. One who scru- 
tinizes; one who acts as an examiner of 
votes, as at an election, d:c., to see if tiiey 
are valid. 

B(ffatlnlEe(skrb'tin-IzX v.t. pret. &pp. scru- 
tinized ; ppr. scrutinizing. [From senObnu, ] 
To subject to scrutiny; to Investigate closely; 
to examine or inquire into critically ; to re- 
gard narrowly ; os, to scrutinize the mea- 
sures of administration; to scrutinize Uie 
private conduct or motives of individuals. 
*To Bcrutmize their religious motives.’ War- 
burton. 

Sorutlnise (skrl/tin-Iz), v.i. To make scru- 
tiny. ‘ Thinks it presumption to scruUnize 
into its defecta’ Ghtdzmith. 

Hatton remained sUent and watched him wifli a 
ecrutinioing eye. IPIsmHi. 

florutliiiSEr (skrfi'tln-Iz-flr), n. One who 
sorutinizes; one who examines with criiioal 
oare. 


Fite, fllr, fat, fgU; m8, met, hflr; pine, pin; ufite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Be- abune; y, So. Uy. 
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pd D. 8ch% 
ke; Sw. skutta, 
'h/ddder.] 1. To 
^or to flee or fly 
ecipitation. 


j (riurt>*tln-ut), a. Olovely Inqnir- 

lag<y 6»«nfaing; captious. 

iHM Is frowttrd, nnewy. serutinoust 
Hird to be pleased. Sir Dtnfutm. 

Soratliioixtly (aio^tln-UB-U^ By using 

scrutiny; searchlngly. 

Seratlx^ (Skrd'tin-i>, n. [L. wruHnwm, 
Fr. fonmn, from L. tcrutor, to search care- 
fully, to rummage, from scruta, trash, frip- 
pery.} 1. Close investigation or examina- 
tion; minute inquiry; critical examination. 

Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny, Miiion. 

Somewhat may easily escape, even from a wary 
pen, which will not bear the test of a severe scrutiny. 

AtUrbury, 

£. In the primiHw church, an examination 
of catechumens in the last week of Lent, 
who were to receive baptism on Easter-day. 
This was performed with prayers, exorcisms, 
and many other ceremonies. — S. In the eatum 
lom, a ticket or little paper billet on which 
a vote is written.— 4. An examination by a 
competent authority of the votes given at 
an elation for the purpose of rejecting those 
that life bad, and thus correcting the poll. 
Sorutlxiyt (skrb'tin-l), v.t. pi«t. & pp. acru- 
tinted; ppr. ecrutinying. To scrutinize. 
Johnson. i 

Borutolre ([skrn-twgr'), n. [See Escritoire ] 
An escritoire. 

Bonuet (skrqz), t.i. [A form of acrouge.] 
To crowd; to compress; to crush; to squeeze. 
Bpenaer, 

Scry t (skri), v.t To descry. Spenser. 
Sm^t (skri), n. A flock of wild-fowL Halli- 
well. 

Bcry t (skrl), w. A cry. Berners. 

Bor^e t (smn), n. Same as Serine. 

Boud (skud), v.t. pret scudded; ppr. scud- 
ding. [A. Sax. scddaj|^;^;run quickly, to 
flee; O.Sax. acuddiarij^ 
to set in rapid moti( 
to run quickly; >11 
run quickly; to be 
with haste; to run 

Sometimes he setuh far off, and there he stares. 

ShaJb. 

Foam-flak6s scud along; the level sand. Tennyson. 
2. Naut to be driven with precipitation 
before a tempest with little or no sails 
spread. 

Bciid (Bkud),n. 1. The act of scudding; a driv- 
ing along ; a running or rushing with speed 
or precipitation.— 2. Loose vapoury clouds 
driven swiftly by the wind. ' And the dark 
scud in swift succession flies.' Falconer. 
Borne on the scud of the sea.’ Longfellow. 
8. A slight flying shower. [Provincial Eng- 
lish.]— 4. A small number of larks, less than 
a flock. [Provincial English.]— 5. In school 
slang, a swift runner; a scudder. 

‘ I say,' said East, looking with much increased 
respect at Tom, ‘you ain't a bad scud.' T. Hughes. 

Boud (skud), v.t. To pass over quickly. 

His lessening flock 

In snowy groups diffusive scud the vale. Shenstone. 

Bcudder (skud'^r), n. One who scuds. 
B^ddlCk (skud'ik), n. 1. Anvthing of small 
value. HaWiiveK.— 2. A shilling. [Slang.] 
Bouddle (skud'l), v.i. pret. scuddled; ppr. 
scuddling. [A dim. of scud.] To run with 
a kind of aflfected haste: to scuttle. 

Bcuddy (skud'i), n. A naked infant or young 
child. [Scotch] 

Boudlax (skudlarX n. A scullion. [Scotch.] 
Boudo (skb'dd), n. pi. Boudl (skb'dg). [It., 
a shield, a crown, from L. scutum, a shield: 
so called from its bearing the heraldic 
shield of the prince by whom it was issued. ] 
An Italian silver coin of different value in 
the different states in which it was issued. 
The Oenoese scudo was equivalent to about 
58. 4d.; the Roman, 4a. id.’, the Sardinian 
and Milanese, 8s. 9d. This coin has gradu- 
ally dls^peared before the decimal coinage 
of the Italian kingdom, but the name is 
sometimes given to the piece of 6 lire (about 
4s.). The old Roman gold scudo was worth 
10 silver scudi. 

BQUff(skaQ,n. [SeeSdUVr.] The hinder part 
of the neck; the scruff. [Provincial.] 

Boulf (skuf), v.i. [See Souffle.] To walk 
without raising the feet from the ground or 
floor; to shuffle. 

8<mir(flkuf), v.t. To graze gently; to pass 
witfh a alight toucti. [Scotch. } 

■OUftfl (^ufl), v.i. pret. scuffled: ppr. sou/- 
ffling. [Ereq. from A. Sax. soec/an, soO/an, 
to imove (see Shove); So. scuff, to graze; Bw. 
^niffa, to shove. See also Shuffle, Shovel.] 
To straggle or contend with close grains; 
to flghttibmdtuoasly or confusedly. 

A galUat m«a prefers to flgbt to great dtsadvan- 


tagDS in the field, in an cnderly way, rather than to 
salgiU with an undUdpUned rabble. 

JBiAsn BasiHkt. 

Souffle (skufl), n. [Partly from verb; comp, 
also Dan. skvffe,U> boe.] L A struggle in which 
the combatants grapple olosefr: any con- 
fused quarrel or contest in which the parties 
stru^le blindly or without diieotlon; a tn- 
mulmout strug^e for victory or superiority; 
a fight. 

The dog leaps upmi the serpent and tears it to 

E ieces ; but in the setifig, the cradle happened to 
e overturned. Sir X. L'Ssirang*. 

2. A child's pinafore or bib. [Provincial 
English.] — 8. A garden hoe. [Provincial 

F ugliah ] 

BouAer (skufltr}, n. 1. One who soufflea 
2. In agri a kind of horse-hoe. Its use is 
to cut up weeds and to stir the soil. It re- 
sembles the scarifier, but is much lighter, 
and is employed to work after it. See Sca- 
rifier. 

Souft (skuft), n. [Also written Scuff; comp. 
Icel. skifft, Goth, skufts, hair.] Same as 
Scruff. Mrs. OaakeU. 

Boog (skug), v.t. [Dan. skygge, to shade; Sw. 
skugga, loeL skuggi, a shadow, a shade.] To 
hide; to shelter. [Scotch.] 

Bcug (skug), n. The declivity of a hill: a 
place of shelter. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Boulduddeiy (skul-dud'er-i), n. l. Forni- 
cation; adultery.— 2. Grossness; obscenity. 
Ramsay. ‘Sculduddcry Bangs.' Sir w. 
Scott [Scotch.] 

Boulk (skulk), v.i. Same as Skulk (which 
see). 

Booilcer (skulk'd^, n. Same as Skulker. 
BouU (skul), n. Same as SkuU. 

BouU (skul), n. [Origin uncertain. Comp. 
Icel. sJ^dla, a pail, a bucket ; Prov. E. and 
So. akeel, a milk -pan; also Icel. akola, 
to wash.] 1. A boat; a cock-boat. See 
SoULLER.— 2. One who aculls a boat — 8. A 
short oar, whose loom is only equal in length 
to half the breadth of the boat to be rowed, 
so that one man can manage two, one on 
each side. Also an oar when used to propel 
a boat by being placed over the stem, and 
worked from side to side, the blade, which 
is turned diagonally, being always in the 
water. — 4. A large shallow basket without 
a bow handle, used for carrying fruit, po- 
tatoes, fish, <fcc. [Scotch.] 

BcuUt (skul), n. [A form of shoal. See 
Shoal.] A shoal or multitude of fish. 

BouU (skul), v.f. To impel or propel by 
Bculls; to propel by moving and turning an 
oar over the stem. 

Scull-cap (skul'kap). See Skull-OAP. 
Sculler <akur6r), n. l. A boat rowed by one 
man witn two sculls or short oars,— 2. One 
who sculls or rows with sculls; one who 
impels a boat by an. oar over the stem. 
Scullery (8kul'6r-l), n. [O.Fr. eacueillier, a 
place where bowls are kept, eacuelle, a bowl, 
a platter, from L. acutella, dim. of scutra, a 
dish ; allied to scutum, a shield. ] A place 
where dishes, kettles, and other culinary 
utensils are cleaned and kept, and where 
the rough or dirty work connected with the 
kitchen is done; a back-kitchen. 

Scullion (skul'yon), n. [See SOULLKRY.] 
1. A servant that cleans pots and kettles, 
and does other menial services in the kit- 
chen or scullery. Hence— 2, A low, mean, 
worthless fellow. ‘ The meanest soxUlion 
that followed his camp.’ South. 

BcuUlonly (skuVyon-li), a. Like a scullion: 
base; low; mean. *S^lionly paraphrase.' 
Milton. 

Sculp (skulp), v.f. [See Sculpture.] To 
sculpture; to carve; to engrave. 

O that the tenor of my Just complaint 
Were scu/yt with sted on rocks of adamant. 

Sandys. 

SculpilL (skul'pin), n. A small sea-fleh, the 
Cottus octodecimspinosus, found on the 
American coasts. The gemmeous dragonet 
{Callionymus lyra) is so called by the Cor- 
nish flshermen. Spelled also Sktupin. 
SoolptUe (skulp'tlf), a. [L. aculptUia. See 
Sculpture.] Formed by carving. 'Seulp- 
tUe images.' Sir T, Browne, 

Sculptor (skulp'tor), n. One who sculp- 
tures; one who cuts, carves, or hews figures 
in wood, stone, or other like materials. 
BoulptTMS (skulp'tres), n. A female artist 
in sculpture. Qwxrt Rev. 

Sculptural (skulp'tflr-al), a. Pertaining to 
sculpture or engraving. 

Sculpturally (wulp'tur-al-liXocfv. By means 
of sculpture. 

The quaint beauty and character of many natural 
objects, such as Intricate branches, ipAM, &c., at 
wdl as that of many animals plumed, tpined, or 
bristled, is scuiyturnUy expresilble. Ruskin. 


•onlpfeiifa 
tura, “ 


tilfa(ikn]p'tflr).n. [Fr.,froi 
from soulpo, semptum (also 
1 .] 1. The art of carving, c 


froittL.«euto. 
\seaino),\o 

crave.] l. The art of carving, outt%, or 
hewing wood, stone, or other materials into 
imi^ of men, beasts, or other things. 
SouUitare also includes the moulding or 
modelling of figures in clay, to be oast in 
bronze or other metal.— 2. Garved work; any 
work of acttlptore, aa a figure out in stone, 
metal, or other solid sabstanoe, represent- 
ing or describing some real or imai^nary 
object. * Some sweet seuipture drapM from 
head to foot’ T^ennyson. 

There too, in living scutyture, might be seen. 

The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Drydm. 

Bcnlpturc (skulp'tflr), v.t pret, * pp. sculp- 
tured; ppr. sculpturing. To represent In 
sculpture; to carve; to form with the chisel 
or other tool on wood, stone, or metid 
‘Ivory vases ioufpfured high.' Pepe, 

The rose that lives its little hour 

Is prised beyond the scuiytured flower. Bryant. 

Bculptnreaqufl (skulp'tfir-esk). a. Relat- 
ing to or possessing the character of sculp- 
ture ; after the manner of sculpture ; re- 
sembling sculpture. ‘ Sculpturesque beauty. ’ 
Dr. Caird. 

Beuxn (skum), n. [Sw. and Dan. skum, G. 
schaum, D. scAutn^O.H.G. acAm, scum; cog. 
L. spumaAoexa. Fr. bourne, 0. Fr, eseume Is 
from the German. 1 1. The extraneous matter 
or impurities which rise to the surface of 
liquors in boiling or fermentation, or which 
form on the surface by other means; also, 
the scoria of molten metals.— 2. The refuse; 
the recrement; that which is vile or worth- 
less. 

The great and the innocent are Insulted by the 
scum and refuse of the people. Addison. 

Bourn (skumV V.f. jpret. & pp. scummed; ppr. 
scumming. To take the scum from; to clear 
off the impure matter from the surface; to 
skim. ‘You that scum the molten lead.' 
Dryden. 

Bourn (skum), v.t. To throw up scum; to be 
covered with scum. 

Life and the interest of life have stagnated and 
scummed over. A. K. H, Boyd. 

Soumber (skumlodr), n. [Coutr. from die- 
cumber.] Dung; especially, the dung of the 
fox. [Obsolete and Provincial. ] 

Soumber, Boununer (skum'ber, skum'dr), 
v.i. To dung. [Obsolete and Provincial] 
Scumble (Skum^br), v.t. pret. & pp. scum- 
bled; ppr. scumbling. [Freq. of scum.] In 
painting, to cover lightly or spread thinly, 
using u nearly dry brush, with a neutral 
colour of a semi-transparent character to 
tone down or modify a loo bright colour; in 
drawing, to softeu with the stump or the 
blunt point of the chalk. 

Scumble, Scumbling (skum'bl,BkumT>llng). 
n. In painting and drawing, the toning 
down of a picture by one who scumbles it. 
Bcummer(8kum'er),n. He who or that which 
scums; speoiflcally, an instrument used for 
taking off the scum of liquors; a skimmer. 
Ray. 

Soummer, n. and v. See Soumber. 
SoummlngB (skum'ingz), n.pl. The matter 
skimmed from boiling liquors; as, the scum- 
mings of the boiling-house. 

Scummy (skum'i), a. Covered with scum. 

Breathe away as 'twere all scummy slime 
From off a crysui pool. Meats. 

Bouncheon (skun'shon), n. The stones or 
arches thrown across the angles of a square 
tower to support the alternate sides of the 
octagonal spire: also, the crou pieces of 
timber across the angles to give strength 
and firmness to a frame. See Scoroheon, 
Squimoh. 

BotUUier (skun'^r). v.i [A Scotch word: 
A. Sax. scunian, to umn, onsewnian, to shun, 
to loathe.] 1. To loathe; to nauseate; to 
feel disgust.— 2. To startle at anything from 
doubtfiuness of mind ; to shrink back from 
fear. 

Beuxmer (skun^er), n. Loathing; abhor- 
rence. [Scotch.] 

Boup (skup), n. [From Indian name.] The 
name given in Rhode Island to a small fish 
belon^g to the sparoid family. In Hew 
York it is called porgy. 

Boup (ikup), n. [D. imop, a swing.] A swing: 
a term stlU retained by the descendants of 
the Dutch settlers in Hew York. 

v.i In Hew York, to swing. 
'6r), n. [Generally connected 
wiHisvoop. We«igwood. however, refers it 
to O.Fr. and to. eseupsr, to spit; Annor. 
skopa, to spk ^e Tentonlc forms (G. spei- 


dkf Chadn; Cb, So. losb; g, go; j,Job; t, Fr. to»; ii& sing; ra, then; th, thin; w, idg; wh, whig; zb, asare;— See Kir. 
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Dan. tpy-gat^ Ut. smt-hole) oonflm hla 
aeiiva^on.j Jiaut a cnannel cut through 
the water*wayi and sides of a ship at proper 
distances, mia lined with lead, for ciurrylng 
off the water from the deck. 

ScWP«r-hole (akup'dr-hOl), n. A scupper. 
See SoupWBE. 

SOttpper-llOM<8kup'er>hdz), n. A leathern 
pipe attached to the mouth of the scuppers 
of the lower deck of a ship to prevent the 
water from entering. 

8ciipper-*liail (Ikup^er-n&l), n. A nail with 
a very broad head for covering a large sur- 
face of the scupper-hose. 

Sonppemoitf (skup'6r-nongX n. The Ame- 
rican name for a species of grape, supposed 
to be a variety of Vitia vvUpina, cultivated 
and found vrild in the Southern States. It 
is said to have come from Greece. 
Soupper-plug (skup'dr-plug), n. A plug to 
stop a scupper. 

Sour (skdr), v.i. To move hastily; to scour. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

The light shadows 

That in a thought scnr o’er the fields of com. 

Smu. a- Ft. 

Seiirf<sk6rf),n. [O.E. aleosoor/, acrqf, A. Sax. 
acurf, Icel. akurfur (pi.), Dan. akurv, 8w. 
akorf, G. aehorf, scurf.] 1. A material com- 
posed of minute portions of the dry external 
scales of the cuticle. These are, in moderate 
quantity, continually separated by the frlc- 
uon to which the surface of the body is sub- 
ject, and are in due proportion replaced by 
others deposited on the inner sur^e of the 
cuticle. Small exfoliations of the cuticle, 
or scales like bran, occur naturally on the 
scalp, and take place after some eruptions 
on the skin, a new cuticle being formed un- 
derneath during the exfoliation. When scurf 
separates from the skin or scalp in unna- 
tural quantities, it constitutes the disease 
called pityriaaia, which, when it affects 
children, is known by the name of dandruff. 

Her crafty head 

Was overgrown with scurf and filthy scald. 

S/enser. 

2. The soil or foul remains of anything ad- 
herent. [Rare.] 

The sairfis worn away of each committed crime. 

Drjtdeu. 

a Anything adhering to the surface. 

There stood a hill whose ^Isly top 

Shone with a glossy scur/. Milton. 

4. In hoi. the loose scaly matter that is found 
on some leaves, &c. 

Soorff (skdrf), n. Another name for the 
bull-trout. 

BcarftneiB(sk6rfi-ne8),n. The state of being 
scurfy. Skelton. 

Scurfy (skerf'l), a. l. Having scurf; covered 
with scurf.— 2. Kesembllng scurf. 

Sourrer (sk6r'6r), n. One who scurs or 
moves hastily. Bemera. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial] 

Sourrlle (skur'riix «cum7w, from 

aeurra, a buffoon, a jester.] Such as befits 
a buffoon or vulgar jester; low; mean; 
grossly opprobrious in language; lewdly 
Jocose; scurrilous; as, amrrm scoffing; 
acurriU taunts. 

A scurriU or obscene jest will better advance you 
at the court of Charles than your father’s ancient 
name. Sir fV. Scott. 

BcurrlUty (skur-rlVi-ti). n. [Fr. aeurrUiU, L. 
aeurrUitaa. See Scuerilb.] 1. The quality of 
being acurrilous; low, vile, or obscene jocu- 
larity. ‘ Please you to abrogate aourruity.* 
8tMk.--2. That which is scurrilous; such 
low, vulgar, indecent or abusive language 
as is used by mean fellows, buffoons, jesters, 
and the like ; grossness of abuse or Invec- 
tive; obscene jests, &c. 

We must acknowlec^, and we ought to lament, 
amt our pubUc papers have aboundedin scurrility. 

Bolingbroke. 

fonnHoiU (skur'rU-us), a. 1. Using the low 
and indecent language of the meaner sort 
of people, or su^ as only the license of 
bonoons can warrant; as, a aourriloua fel- 
low. * A scurrilous foot' i^uWer.— 2. Con- 
taining low indecency or abuse; mean; foul; 
vile ; obscenely jocular ; as, aourriloua lan- 
guage. 

He Is ever merry, but still modest : not dissolved 
into utidecent laughter, or tickled with wit scurril- 
ous or li\)urlous. Hahington. 

a Opprolnioiis; abusive; offensive; infa- 
mous. 

How often Is a person, whose Intentions are to do 
good by the works he publMes, treated in as scur- 
riious a manner as If he were an enemy to mankind. 

Addisen, 

$eiiriiloilily<akur'rfl-iis«U^^ In a scur- 


rilous manner; with gross Abuse; with low 
indecent language. 

It is barbarous incivlUty scurrilousty tc^port with 
what others count religion. Tulotson, 

gourrllouBiiess (skur^rll-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being scurrilous ; indecency of 
language; baseness of manners; scurrility. 
SOTirry(Bkur'rl), V. i. [Comp, aeur, akir, aeotir. ] 
To move rapidly; to hasten away or along; 
to hurry. 

He commanded the horsemen of the Nuniidlans to 
scurry to the trenches. North. 

Bourry (skur'rl), n. Hurry; haste; impetu- 
osity. 

SourvUy (skdr'vl-li), ado. In a scurvy man- 
ner; basely; meanly; with coarse and vulgar 
incivility. 

The cleigy were never more learned, or so scur- 
vily treated. Swy?. 

Souryinesa (skdr'vi-nes), n. The state of 
being BGui:vy; meanness; vileness. 
Scur^(8k6r'vi),n. [From «cur/(whlch see).] 
A disease essentially consisting in a de- 
praved condition of the blood, which chiefly 
affects sailors and such as are deprived for 
a considerable time of fresh provisions and 
a due quantity of vegetable food. It is char- 
acterized by livid spots of various sizes, 
sometimes minute and sometimes laige, 
paleness, languor, lassitude, and depression 
of spirits, general exhaustion, pains in the 
limbs, occasionally with fetid breath, spungy 
and bleeding gums, and bleeding from 
most all the mucous membranea It is 
much more prevalent in cold climates than 
in warm. Fresh vegetables, farinaceous sub- 
stances, and brisk fermented liquors, good 
air, attention to cleanliness, and due exer- 
cise, are among the principal remedies; but 
the most useful article, both as a preven- 
tive and as a curative agent, is lime or le- 
mon juice. 

Scurvy (skAr'vl), a. l. Scurfy; covered or 
affected by scuif or scabs; scabby; diseased 
with scurvy. 'Scurvy or scabbed.’ Lev. 
xxi. 20.— 2. Vile; mean; low; vulgar; worth- 
less; contemptible; as, a scurvy fellow. 
*A very scurvy tune to sing at a man's 
funeral' Shak. *That scurvy custom of 
taking tobacco. ' Swift.—S. Offensive; mis- 
chievous; malicious; as, a scurvy trick. 

Nay, but he prated 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 

Against your honour. Shak. 

Soorvy-graBB (sk^r'vl-gras), n. [A corrup- 
tion of aourvy-creaa, so named because used 
as a cure for scurvy.) The common name of 
several British siiecies of plants of the genus 
Cochlearia, nat. order Cruoiferse. They are 
herbaceous plants, having alternate leaves, 
the flowers disposed in terminal racemes, 
and usually white. The common scurvy- 
grass (C. offlmnalia) grows abundantly on 
the sea coast, and along rivers near the sea. 
The leaves have an aend and slightly bitter 
taste; they are eaten as a salad, and arc 
antiscorbutic and stimulating to the diges- 
tive organs. 

Some scutvy-grass do brings 
That inwardly applied’s a wondrous sovereign thing. 

Drayton. 

'ScUBe (skfls), n. Excuse. Shak. 

Scut (skut), n. [Icel. akott, a fox's tail; comp. 
L. oauda, W. ewt, a tail ; W. cwta, short. ] 
A short tail, such m that of a hare or deer. 

How the Indian hare came to have a long tail, 
whereas that part in others attains no higher than a 
scut. Sir T. Browne. 

Soutage (sktl't&j), n. [L.L. acutagium, from 
L. aeraum, a shield.] In .feudal law, same 
as Eacuage. 

No aid or smtage should be assessed but by con- 
sent of Che great council. Hallam. 

Scutate (skfi'tat), a. [L. acutatua, from aou- 
tum, a shield.] 1. In hot formed like an 
ancient round buckler; as, a scutate leaf.— 
2. In zool applied to a surface protected by 
large scales. 

Bcutdh (skuch), v.t [Perhaps same as scotch, 
to cut, to strike; comp, also Fr. eacoaae, a 
husk, as of a bean or mb; eaooaaer, to remove 
the husk from.} 1. To beat ; to drub. POld 
English and Scotdt }— 2.To dress by beating; 
speciflcally,(a) in flaps marwf. to beat off and 
separate, as the woody para of the stalks 
of flax : to swiDgle. (b) In eotfon manuf. 
to separate, as uie individual fibres after 
they have been loosened and cleansed. (e)In 
silk manuf. to disentangle, straijditen, and 
out into lengths, ae floss and refuse silk.— 
Scutching machine, a machine for rough- 
dressing fibre, as flax, cotton , or silk. 
Beutdl (skuchX n. Same os Scutcher, 2. | 


leatohBon (skuch'onX n. [A eo^, of 
eutchaon (which see).] !• A shl^ for ar- 
morial bearings; an emblazoned shield; an 
escutcheon. 

A shielded scuichcon blushed with blood ^ JehigB 
and queens. Ksats, 

They tore down the scutchsons bearing the arms 
of the family of Caradk. Prescott. 

2. In one, ttreh. the shield or plate on a 
door, from the centre of which hung the 
door handle.— 8. The ornamental cover or 
frame to a key-hole. —4. A name-plate, as on 
a coffin, pocket-knife, or other object 
SoutCll6r (skuch'dr),n. 1. One who scutches. 
2. An Implement or machine for scutching 
fibre. See Scutch, o.t 
Sou'ta (skflt). n. [L. scutum, a buckler;] 
l.f A small shield. Gascoigne.— 2. A scale, 
as of a reptile. See Scutum.— 8. An ancient 
French gold coin of the value of 8s. 4d. 
sterling. 

Bcutel (skfl'tel), n, ^aaioe m Scutellum. 
Bcu’tella (skfi-teVla), n. pi. Bcutells (skfl- 
tellfi). [L. , a salver, dim. of acutra, a tray.] 
One of the homy plates with which the feet 
of birds are generally more or less covered, 
especially in front. 

Soutellajrla (skfl-tel-lft'ri-a), n. [L. acuteUa, 
a salver, in allusion to the form of the 
calyx.] A genus of herbaceous annuals 
or perennials, natives of many different 
parts of the world, nat. order Labiatse. 
They are erect or decumbent, with often 
toothed, sometimes pinnatlfld leaves, and 
whorled or spiked blue, violet, scarlet, or 
yellow flowers. There are two British spe- 
cies, S. gaZerietUata and S. minor, known 
by the common name of skull-cap. They 
grow on the banks of rivers and lakes, and 
m watery places. 

Bcutellate, Boutellated (skfi^tel-l&t, skfi'- 
tel-l&t-ed), a. [See Scutella.] Formed 
like a plate or platter ; divided into small 
plate-like surfaces; as, the aouteUated bone 
of a stuiweon. Woodward. 

SoutelUiUB (skil-tel'i-dg), n. pi. [L. acutaUa, 
a saucer, and Gr. eidoa, resemblance.] A 
family of radiated animals, belonging to the 
class Echinodemiata and order Ecninidse, 
having a shell of a circular or elliptic form, 
frequently verv depressed. The ambulacra 
are so arranged as to bear some resemblance 
to the petals of a flower. There are many 
genera and species, both recent and fossil; 
these forms being popularly named ‘ oake- 
urchins.’ 

BcutelUfonn (skfl-telli-form), a. [L. scu- 
tella, a saucer, and forma, shape.] Scutel- 
late. In hot. the same as patelliiorm, but 
oval instead of round, as the embryo of 
jprasses. 

BouteUum (skfl-teUum), n. pi. Scutella 
(skfl-tera). [L., dim. of scutum, a shield.] 
1. In hot. a term used to denote the small 
cotyledon on the outside of the embryo of 
wheat, Inserted a little lower down than 
the other more perfect cotyledon, which is 
pressed close to the 
albumen. —2. A term 
applied to the little 
coloured cup or disc 
found in the sub- 
stance of lichens, 
containii^ the tubes 
filled with sporules. 
as in the annexed 
figure of Leoanora 
tartarea.~3. In entom. a part oi the thorax, 
sometimes invisible, sometimes, as in some 
Hemlptera, large, and covering the elytra 
and abdomen. 

Scutlbraiioliiaxi, Boutlbranohlate (skfl- 
ti-brang^ki-au, skti-tl-brang^ki-&t), n. A 
member of the order Scutibranchiata. 
SoutibranchlAta (Bkaai-brang-ki-&''ta). n. 

[L. scutum, a shield, and branchica, gills.] 
The name given to an order of hermaphro- 



Scutclla in Cudbear 
(Lecanora tartiirea). 



Scutibranchiata— Venus' Ear (Naliotis tubcrcuiata}. 

dite gasteropodous mollttscs,iiioludiDg thoM 
which have the gills covered with a shell in 
the form of a shield, as the Haliotls, or 
ear-shell 

SeutlbriiiotilatB (skft-tl-braog^ki^it), a, 
Pertaining to the order SouHbFanduatB ; 


FBte, Or, let, fhU; md, met, hte; pine, pin; ndte, not. mbye; tt^be, tub, bpll; oil, pound; il, Bo.Bbtii»; y, 8e. fay. 
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tenttfbroiis (skU-tif ^us), a. [L. smtum, 
» shield, and fero, to bear.] Carrying a 
shield or bnokler. 

Bcudfbrm (skd'tl^fonn), a. pL tmium, a 
buckler, and format form.] Haying the 
form of a buckler or tiiield. 
toattdr (skut'er).r.i. [From or allied to wud; 
comp, amttle, to run.] To run or scuttle 
away with short quick steps; to scurry. 

I saw nttle Miss Hughes scutteri*^ across the held. 

Mrs. H. tVood. 

Scuttle (skuta), n, [A. Sax. tcuttl, seutUl, 
a dish, a scuttle; IceL teutill; from L. «cu- 
tella, dim. of seutra, a dish or platter.] 1. A 
broad shallow basket: so called from its 
resemblance to a dish. 

The earth and stones they are fiiin to carry ftrom 
under their feet in scuttles and baskets. Hakitt/ill. 

2. A wide-mouthed metal pan or pail for 
holding coals. 

Bouttle (skutl), n. [Probably for shuttle, 
a dim. from the verb to shut. Comp, also 
O.Pr. saeoutiUe, Mod.Fr. ^eoutUle, 8p. esco- 
tiUa, a hatchway; origin doubtful.] 1. A 
square hole in the wall or roof of a house, 
with a lid; also, the lid that covers such an 
opening. —2. jy^aut. asmall hatchway or open- 
ing in the deck, with a lid for covering it ; 
also, a like hole in the side of a ship, or 
through the coverings of her hatchways, 
<fcc.—At‘r- scuttles, ports in a ship for the 
admission of air. 

Scuttle (skutl), v.t. [From the noun. ] hTaut. i 
to cut holes through the bottom or sides of 
a ship, for any purpose ; to sink by making 
holes through the bottom ; as, to scuttle a 
ship. 

He was the mildest manner'd man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. Byron. 

Scuttle (skutl), v.i. pret. & pp. scuttled; 
ppr. scuttling. [A form of scuddle, a freq. 
ox scud.] To run with affected precipitation; 
to hurry ; to scuddle. ‘ The old fellow 
scuttled out of the room. ’ Arhuthnot 
Scuttle (skutl), n. [See the verb.] A quick 
pace; a short run. Spectator. 

Scuttle - butt, Scutue - cask ( skutl-but, 
skutl-kask), n. A butt or cask with a hole, 
covered by a lid, in its side or top, for hold- 
ing the fresh water for daily use in a ship 
or other vessel. 

ScUtUed-butt (skutld-but), n. Same as 
Scuttle-butt 

Scuttle-flail (skut'l-flsh), n. The cuttle- 
fish. fProv.] 

Scutum (sku'tum). n. pi. Scuta (sku'ta). [L.] 
The shield used by the heavy-armed Eoman 
legionary soldiers, varying considerably in 



Various forms of the Roman Scutum. 

shape, made of wood or wicker-work, covered 
with leather, and defended with plates of 
iron.~2. In anat the patella or knee-pan, 
from Its shape. --8. In zool. (a) the second 
section of the upper surface of the segment 
of an Insect, (h) Any shleld-like plate, es- 
pecially such as is developed in the integu- 
ment of many reptiles. -—4. t In old law, a 
pent-house or awxung. 

ScylNtiA (sib^a-la), n. pi. [Or skybalon, 
dung.] Inpathol. small indurated balls or 
Segments into which the fSBces become con* 
veiM when too long retained in the colon, 
lev# (il), n. The curve out in a body piece 
Of a Md^ent before the sleeve Is sewed in, 
to fuit the contour of the arm. 

0C9lCt (sfl), vJ. JA.Saz. scplan, to separate, 
to withdraw.] To conceal*, to veil Chaur 


flcnrUmi (sU-ld'a)^ n. A genus of nudibran* 
tmiate gasteropods. The common species 
{S. pelagioa) is found on the Fuous natans, 
or gulf-weed, wherever this appears. 
8cFlIarlan(8il-]d'ri-an),)s. One of the family 
Scyllaridn. 

SesrUaridSB (sil-l&M-dt), n. pi. [See below.] 
A family of long-tailea decapodoos crabs, 
characterised by the wide, flat carapace, the 
large and leaf-like outer antennn, and the 
partly flexible tail-fan, by which they drive 
themselves through the water. They live in 
moderately shallow water, where the bed of 
the sea is soft and muddy. Here they bur- 
row rather deeply, and only Issue from their 
retreat for the purpose of seeking food. 
StnrlliLrug (sina-ms), n. [Or. skylJ^ros, a 
kind of crab.] A genus of long- tailed ten- 
footed crustaceans, family Scyllaiidse, of 
which there are several species, some of 
which are eatable, and in Japan are con- 
sidered as delicacies. 

BoylHldSS (sll-in-dS), n. pi. [From genus 
SeyUium, from Gr. skylion. a kind of shark.] 
The dog-fishes, or family of which the genus 
Scyllium is the type, consisting of small- 
sized, but very abundant sharks. They have 
two dorsal fins placed above the ventrals, 
which latter are abdominal in position, and 
an anal ftn; their branchial apertures, which 
are small, are situated above the base of the 
pectoral nn. They are oviparous, depositing 
their eggs fecundated in curious oblong 
horny cases, provided with filamentary ap- 
pendages. These cases are frequently cast 
upon the beach, and are known as wter- 
maid’s-purses or sea-purses. See Doo-TiSH. 
Soymetar, Sosrmitar (sim^-ter), n. a short 
sword with a convex blade. See Scimi- 
tar. 

Scsmmldm (Sim'ni-d6), n. pi [Gr. skymms, 
a lion’s whelp.] A family of sharks, desti- 
tute of an anal fin, but possessing two dor- 
sals, neither of which is furnished with 
spines. The lobes of the caudal fin are 
nearly equal, and the head is furnished with 
a pair of small spiracles. The Greenland 
shark Is the best known species. 
Soyiilllform (sklfi-form), a. [Gr. skyphos, 
a cup. and E./erm.] Goblet-shaped, as the 
fructification of some of the lichens. 
Sosrphlllus (slf'u-lus), n. [Dim. of scyphus. ] 
In oot. the cup-like appendage from which 
the seta of Hepaticee arises, 

Scyphus (Bkl'fus), n. [Gr. skyphos, a cup or 
gooiet.] 1. A kind of large drinking-cup 
anciently used 1^ the lower orders among 
the Greeks and Etrurians. Fairholt.—2. In 
bot. the coronet or cup of such plants as 
narcissus ; also, in lichens, a cup-Uke dila- 
tation of the podetium or stalk-Uke elonga- 
tion of the thallus, bearing shields upon Its 
margin. 

Scythe (srta-lg),n. [L. and Gr.] A genus 
of very poisonous snakes. The species are 
stout, cylindrical, and rather long. The 
back and tail possess keeled scales. The 
poison-fangs resemble those of the rattle- 
snake. One species, S.pyramidum, is very 

E lentiful near Cairo and in the neighbour- 
ood of the pyramids. 

Scythe (bIth), n. [Better written sUhe; 
A. Sax. stthe for sigthe, Icel. sigth; from 
root of sickle.] 1. An instrument used in 
mowing or reaping, consisting of a long 
curving blade with a sharp edge, made fast 
at a proper angle to a handle, which is bent 
into a convenient form for swinging the 
blade to advantage Most scythes have two 
projecting bandies fixed to the principal 
handle, by which they are held. The real 
line of the handle is that which passes 
through both the hands, and ends at the 
head of the blade. This may be a straight 
line or a crooked one, generally the latter, 
and by moving these handles up or down 
the main handle, each mower can place 
them so as best suits the natural size and 
position of his body. For laying cut com 
evenly, a cradle, as it is called, may be used. 
The cradle is a species of comb, with three 
or four long teeth parallel to the back of 
the blade, and fixed in the handle. Mg. 2 
shows a species of scythe which has been 
called the cradle-scytiie, as it is regularly 
used with the cradle for reaping in some 
localities. It has a short branching handle 
somewhat in the shape of the letter Y, hav- 
ing two small handles fixed at the extremi- 
ties of the two branohea at right angles to 
tiie plane in which they lie. Hie Hunault 
so^e is a scythe used with only one hand, 
and is employed when the com is much 
laid and entangled. The person has a hook j 


in one hand with which he collects a mall 
bundle of the straggling com, and with the 
scythe in the otner hand cuts it. — 2. A 



curved sharp blade anciently attached to 
the wheels of war chariots. 

Scythe (siTH), v.t pret & pp. scythed; ppr. 
scything. 1. To mow; to cut with a scyme. 
or as with a scythe. ^ Time has not scythed 
all that youth begun.’ Shak.’—t. To arm or 
furnish with a scythe or scythes. * Chariots, 
scythed, on thundering axles rolled.’ Ol^r. 
Soythexnan (slTH'man), n. One who uses a 
scythe; a mower. ’ The stooping scytheman . ' 
Marston. 

Scythe-stone (slTH'stdnX n. A whetstone 
for sharpening scythes. 

S 03 rthlan(slth i-an),a. Pertaining to Scythia; 
a name given in ancient times to a vast, in- 
definite, and almost unknown territory 
north and east of the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Sea of Aral. 

Scythian (sithl-anl n. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Scythia. ’The barbarous 
Shak. 

Si^hrops (slth'rops), n. [Gr. skythros, 
angry, and bps, aspect.] The channel-biU, 
a genus of birds belonging to the cuckoo 
family. Only one species Is known, the S. 
Novae HolUmdice, a very handsome and ele- 
gantly coloured bird inhabiting part of 
Australia and some of the Eastern Islands, 
about the size of the common crow. It has 
a large and curiously formed beak, which 
gives it so singular an aspect, that on a 
Hasty glance it might almost be taken for a 
toucan or hombiU. 

ScsrtodepBlC (sit-d-dep^sik), a. [Gr. skytos, 
a bide, and depsed, to tan J Pertaining to 
the business of a tanner. [Bare.]— <S^o- 
depsie principle, tannin. —Scytodepsic cieid, 
gallic acid. 

Bdayn, t Sdelgnt (sdan), n. and v. t Disdain. 
Spemer. 

’Sdeath (sdeth), inteij. [Corrupted from 
Qod's death.) An exclamation generally ex- 
pressive of Impatience. ’ 'Sdeath I'll print 
It' Pope. 

SdeathI 

The rabble should have first unroofd the 

Sdelnfiili (sdan'ful), a. Disdainful 
Itoa (sd), n. [A. Sax. see, D. see, zee, O.Fris. 
se, Dan. sb, . Icel. saer, ^dr, tjdr (r being 
merely the horn, sign), G. see, Goto, saivs, 
sea; same root as Gr. huei (for suei), it rains: 
Skr. sava, water. Grimm tiiinks sea ana 
soul are both from a root slgniflying restless 
billowy movement. See Soul.) 1. The 
general name for the continuous mass of 
salt water which covers the greater part 
of the earth’s surface; the ocean. (See 
Ocean.) The term is also applied in a 
more limited though indefinite sense to an 
offtiioot of the miun sea or ocean wMoh, 
from its position or configuration, is con- 
sidered deserving of a special name, as the 
Msditerranean Sea, the Black Sea, the 
tio Sea, Ac. Inland lakes, in some cases, 
are also called seas, as the Caspian and 
Aral Seas, the Sea Galilee.— 2. A wave ; 
a billow ; a surge ; as, the vessel shipped a 
sea. 

The breed setu swell'd to meet the keel, 

And swept behind. reunysm. 

8. The swell of the ocean in a tempeet, or 
the direction of the waves; as, we head the 
seo.-— 4. Any laigeqnantity; an ooeaiijallood: 
as, a sea of dtmoulties. ’That sea m blood.* 
Eikim BoeUiki. ’ Deep-drenebed in a sea 
of care.' 8kak.—b. A large baslii, oUtem, 
or laver whieh Solomon made In the temple, 
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•0 large as to oontain more than six thou- 
sand geUoui. This was called the Braun 
Sta, and used to hold water for the priests 
to watdi themselrea 2Chr. iv. 2.— -dtwa,(a) 
on the open sea; out of sight of land. *When 
two vessels speak at ua/ Bam. (h) In a 
vague uncertain condition; wide of the 
mark; quite wrong; as, you are alto^ther 
at sea in your fuU ua, at high 

water; hence, at the height. ‘ God's mercy 
was at/uZ{ sea.' Jer. Taylor. —Beyond the 
ua, or seas, out of the realm or country.— 
Cross tea, okoppwig ua, waves moving in 
different directions . —The four seas, the seas 
bounding Britain, on the north, south, east, 
and west. ' Within the four seas, end at 
the distance of less than live hundred 
miles from London.'" Macaulay. ‘Afl^re 
matchless between the four seos.' Law- 
renee.—To go to ua, to follow the sea, to 
follow the occupation of a sailor. —Haif 
seas over, half drunk. ‘Our friend the 
alderman was half seas over.’ Swctatxyr. 
lOoWoci.]— Heavy sea, a sea in which the 
waves lun high. — TAe high seas, or main 
sea, the open ocean; as, a piracy on the 
high seas.— A long sea, a sea having a uni- 
form and steady motion of long and ex- 
tensive waves. — Molten sea, in Scrip, the 
name given to the great brazen laver of the 
Mosaic ritual. 1 Ki. vii. 28-26. — On the 
sea, by the margin of the sea, on the sea< 
coast. ‘A clear-wall’d city on the sea.' Ten- 
nyson.— Short ua, a sea in which the waves 
are irregular, broken, and Inteminted, so 
as frequently to break over a vessel’s bow, 
side, or quarter.— [5ca is much used in com- 
position, many of the compounds being self- j 
explanatory. A number of others are given 
below.] I 

gea-aoorn (s^'d-kom), n. A name sometimes 
^ven to the Balani, small crustaceans pos- 
sessing triangular shells, and which encrust 
rocks, from their fancied resemblance to the 
oak-acom. 

Sea -adder (se'ad-^r), n. The Gasterosteus 
spinachia, or flfteen-splned stickleback, a 
species of acanthopterygious fish found in 
the British seas. 

Sea-anemone (sg'a-nem-o-ne), n. The 
popular name given to the actinias, a coelen- 
terate genus (class Actinozoa) of animals. 
They are distinguished by the cylindrical 
form of the body, which is soft, fleshy, and 
capable of dilatation and contraction. The 
same aperture serves for mouth and vent, 
and is furnished with numerous tentacula, 
by means of which the animal seizes and 
secures its food. These tentacula, when 
expanded, give the animals somewhat the 
appearance of flowers. They may be very 
numerous, in some cases exceeding 200 in 
number, and are as a rule capable of being 
retracted within the body when the animal 
is irritated. When fully expanded the ap- 
pearance of the sea-anemones in all their 
varieties of colour is exceedingly beautiful. 
But upon the slightest touch the tentacles 
can be quickly retracted within the mouth- 
aperture, and the animal becomes a mere 
mass of Jelly-like matter 

86a -ape (se'ap), n. 1. The name given by 
some to the sea-otter, from its gambols.— 

2. The sea-fox or fox-shark. 

Sda-bank (s^angk). n. l. The sea-shore. 

‘ The wild sea-bat^.’ Shak.—2. A bank or 
mole to defend against the sea. 

Sea-bar (se'bftr), n. The sea-swallow. 

Sea -barrow (sShar-d), n. The egg-case of 
the skate or thomback. Called also Sea- 
pincushion. 

84Mi-baiket(B6'ba8-ketXn. See Basket-fish. 

8ea-b8UM, Sea-basie (sd'bas), n. See Bass. 

8ea-bear (sS'bar), n. l. The white or Polar 
bear (CTmM or Thalarotos maritimus). —2. A 
ipecies of seal (AretocephcUus ursinus)tound 
in areat numbers about Kamtchatka and 
the Kurile 1 slands. Having larger and better 
developed limbs than the generality of seals, 
it can stand and walk better than the other 
members of the family. The fur is extremely 
soft and warm, and of high value. 
Sea-baard (sg'bSrd), n. a marine plant, 
Conferva rupestris. 

Saa-boaat (sdhfist), n. a beast of the sea. 

* That ua-heast Leviathan.' Mtiton. 
Sea-beat, Sea-beaten (se'bet, sg'bet-n), a. 
Beaten by the sea; lashed by the waves. 
'Along the seo-baat shore.' Pope, 

Searl^(8ei>dtX a SeeBXTA. 

(sd'beit), n. A plant, the sweet 
f ucus {Laminaria eaecharina), which grows 
upon atones and rooks by the sea-shore, the i 
fronds of which resemble a belt or girdle. 


Sea-bent fss^bent), n. See Aidiophxla. 
B^bixtl (sd'berd), n. A general name for 
sea-fowl or birds that frequent the eea. 
Sea-blKlrit (sfilDiB-keth n. Sh^bisouit. 
S^blUbDW (sd'blub-er), n. A name some- 
times given to the medusa or Jelly-fish. 
B^bcikrd‘(sd'bdrd), n. [S'ea and board, 
Ft. bord, side. ] The sea-snore ; the coast- 
line: the sea-coast; the country bordering 
on the sea. 

Sea-board (sd'bdrdXa. Bordering on the sea. 
Sea-boat (sebOt), n. A vessel considered as 
regards her oanacity of withstanding a storm 
or the force ox the sea. 

Sea-bord (sebOrd), n. and a. Same as Sea- 
board. S^nur. 

Sea-bordering <s&'-bor-der-ing), a. Border- 
ing or lying on the sea. Drayton. 
Seaborn ^bom). a. l. Bom of the sea ; 
produced bv the sea. ' N eptune and his sea- 
oom niece. WaUer.—2. Bom at sea. 
Sea-borne (s^bOm), a. Wafted or borne 
upon the sea. ‘ SM-bome coal. ' Mayhew. 
Sea-bonnd (seboundX a. Bounded by the 
sea. 

Sea-boy U6'boi),n. A boy employed on board 
ship. * The wet seorboy.’ Shak. 
Sea-breach (sdbrSch), n. Irruption of the 
sea by breaking the banks. SirB. L' Estrange, 
Sea-bread (sabred), n. Same as Hard-tack, 
Sea-bream (sebrSm), n. see Break. 
Sea-breeze (sgbrfiz), n. See Breeze. 
Bea-brlef (sebrSG. n. Same as Sea-letter. 
Sea-buokthom (sSbuk-thom), n. A plant 
of the genus Hippophae, the H. rhamnoides. 
Called also Sallow-thorn. See Hippophae. 
Sea-bUglOBB (sebti-glos), n. a plant of the 
genus Xithospermum, the L. maritimum. 
Called also Sea-gromweU. 

Sea-built (sSbilt), a. l. Built for the sea. 
The seci’built forts (ships) in dreadful order move. 

DrytUn. 

2. Built on the sea. 

Sea-cabbage, Sea-kale (sS'kab-b&j, s^bAl), 
n. A plant of the genus Crambe, the C. 
maritisna. See Crambk. 

Sea-calf (Sd'kaf), n. The common seal, a 
species of Phoca, the P. vitulinu of Linneeus 
and the Calocephalus vUulinus of Cuvier. 

The sea-cat/" or seal is so called from the noise he 
makes like a calf. M Grrw. 

Sea-cap (sebap), n. A cap made to be worn 
at sea. Shak. 

Sea-captain (sSbap-tan or s^bap-tln), n. 
The commander of a ship or other sea-going 
vessel, as distinguished from a captain m the 
army. 

Sea-card (sebkrd), n. The mariner's card or 
compass. 

Sea-carp (sebarp), n. A spotted fish living 
among rocks and stones. 

Sea-cat (se'kat), n. See Wolf-fish. 
Sea-catg^t (sebat-gut), n. The name given 
in Orkney to a common sea-weed. Chorda 
Mum ; sea-lace (which see). 

Sea-Change (se'chanj), n. a change wrought 
by the sea. 

Nothing of him that doth fade 

But dotti suffer a sra-change 

Into something rich and strange. Shak 

Sea-chart (sS'chkrt), n. Same as Chart, 2. 
Sea-coal (sebol), n. Coal brought by sea, a 
name foimerly used for mineral coal in dis- 
tinction from charcoal: used adjectively in 
extract. 

Well have a posset fort soon at night, in faith, 

At the latter end of a sea-coal fire. Shak. 

Sea-coast (sSbdst), n. The land immediately 
adjacent to the sea; the coast 'The southern 
sea-coast.' Bryant. 

Sea-cob (s^'kob), n. A sea-gull. 

Sea-cock (sSbok), n. l. a name given to two 
fishes, Tf^la cuculus and T. hirax, much 
sought after by Bussian epicures, and owing 
to weir soarcitv fetching a high price.— 2. A 
sea-rover or viking. Kvngsley. 
Sea-colewort (sS'kOl-wIrt), n. Sea-kale 
(which see). 

Sea-compasB (sdbum-pas), n. The mariner's 
compass. 

Sea-cow (sd'kou), n. A name given to the 
dugong or halicore, and also to the manatee. 
(See Manatee, Duoono.) The name is also 
given to the walrus or sea-horse {Triehechus 
rosmwrus). 

Sea-crab (sdbrab), n. A name applied by 
Goldsmith to the strictly maritime omsta- 
cea, such as the Cancer pagurus and toe 
species of Portunidss, dec. 

B4»-craft (Sfi'kroft), n. In ship-^uOding, 
the uppermost stroke oi ceiling, which Is 
thicker than toe rest of the oemng, and is 
considered toe principal bindlxig stroke. 
Called otherwise Clomp. 


SMrorawlleb (sfibre-fitoX a A oruBtooean 
of toe genua Pslinurus, remarkable xor toe 
hardness of Its crust The common aee- 
crawfish or sjdny lobster (P, vuigarte) Is hi 
common use as a wholesome article of food. 
Sea-orow(se'krfi), n. A bird of toe guB 
kind; the mire<crow or pewit-s^ 
Sea-(nionmb6r(sd-kfibum-ber), n. A name 
given to several of the most typical nieoies 
of the Holotouridn, a family of eohinoderms, 
Inoluding thebeohe-de-mer or trepang of the 
Chinese. Called also Sea-pudding. 
Sea-daoe (s^'dfts), n. A local name for the 
searperoh. 

Sea-davll (se'de-vU), n. l. The fishing-frog 
or toad-fish, of toe genus Lophius (L. pisoa- 
toriia). See LoPHius.— -2. A large cartOa- 
ginous fish, of the genus Cephaloptera (C. 
Johnii or horned ray): so called from its 
huge size, horned head, dark coloor, and 
threatening aspect. 

Sea-dog (se^dog), n. l. The dog-fish (whloh 
see).— 2. The sea-calf or common seal.-— 
8. A sailor who has been long afloat; an old 
sailor. 

Sea-dottrel (sS'dot-rel), n. The turn-stone, 
a grallatorial bird. See Turn-stone. 
Sea-draKon (sg'dra-gon), n. A teleostean 
fish {Pegasus draco), included among the 
Lophobranchil, and occurring in Javanese 
waters. The breast is very wide, and the 
large size of the pectoral fins, which form 
wing-like structures, together with its gen- 
eral appearance, have procured for this fish 
its popular name. The name is also given 
to the dragonets, fishes of the goby family. 
Bea-dUOk (Sg'duk), n. An aquatic bird be- 
longing to the Fuligulinee, a sub-family of 
the AnatidsB or duck family. The eider- 
duck, surf-duck, and buffel-duck are placed 
among the Fuligulinse. 

Sea-eagle (s6'§-gl),n. l. A name given to the 
white-tailed or cinereous eagle {HaliaAtus 
albicilla). It is found in all parts of Europe, 
generally on the sea-coast, as it is a fish- 
loving bird. It often, however, makes in- 
land Journeys in search of food, and seizes 
lambs, hares, and other animals. The name 
has occasionally been also applied to the 
American bald-headed eagle (Haliattus 
leucocephalus) and to the osprey.— 2. The 
eagle ray, a fish of the genus Myliobatis, 
mostly found in the Mediterranean ana 
more southern seas. It sometimes attains 
to a very large size, weighing as much as 
800 lbs. 

Sea-ear (se'gr).n. A gasteropodous mollusc, 
with a univalve shell, belon^ng to the genus 
Hallotia See Haliotis. 

Sea -eel (B§'gl), n. An eel caught in salt 
water; the conger. 

Sea-egg (s6'eg), n. A sea-urchin, especially 
with Its spines removed. See Echinus. 
Sea-elephant (Sg'el-e-fant), n. a species of 
seal, the Macrorhinus proboscidetis or Mo- 
runga proboscidea; the elephant - seal ; so 
called on account of the strange prolongation 
of the nose, which bears some analogy to the 
proboscis of the elephant, and also on ac- 
count of its elephantine size. It is an in- 
habitant of toe southern hemisphere, and 



Sea-elephant {Macrorhinus froboscideus), 

is spi-ead through a considerable range of 
country. It moves southwards as the 
summer comes on and northwards when 
the cold of toe winter months makes its 
more southern retreats unendurable. It 
attains an enormous size, frequently mea- 
suring as much as 80 feet in length and 
from 16 to 18 feet in circumference. It is 
extenslveiy hunted for the sake of its ridn 
and its oil, both of which are of very excel- 
lent quality. 

SefirfUL (sl^fkn), a A kind of ooraL fiee 
ALOyONARIA. 

Seetorer (sO'fftr-br), a i. A trayeller by 
sea. 'Some mean uafartr In pursuit of 
grin.' Pope, A sailor; a manner. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; mi, met, her; ifine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, So. abtwe; y, So, Uy. 
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ilWftlirItTf a. Following the 

boaineM oi a aeaman; oostomarily em* 
jdoyed in naTkntlon. Shak. 
m&krinaM, (aS^en-nel), n. Samphire. 
SMrlhni n. A popular name for 

a variety of coral resembling a fern. 
8ea-flgllt(s«m n. An enga^ment between 
ships at sea; a naval action. 

Baa-flr (sS'fdr), n. A TOpular name applied 
to many animals of the ccelenterate order 
Sertularida (which seeX 
Saa-flah (selfish), n. Any marine fish; any 
fish that lives usually in salt water. 
Saa-fbaxn (s^^fdm), n. l. The froth or foam 
'of the sea.— 2. A popular name for meer- 
schaum, from an idea that it is sea-froth in 
a concrete state. 

Seaforth^ (sd-Wthi-a), n. A genus of 
palms inoigenouB to the eastern coast of tro- 
pical Australia and the Indian Archipel- 
ago, named in honour of Francis, Lord Sea- 
forth. The species are elegant in appear- 
ance, with pinnate leavea The nower- 
spikes are at first inclosed in spathes vary- 
ing from one to four in numl)er, and have 
numerous tail-like branches, along which 
the flowers are arranged either in straight 
lines or in spirals, the lower portions havmg 
them in threes, one female between two 
males, and the upper in pairs of males only. 
One species, 5. etegana, has been introduced 
into our collections, and thrives in light 
sandy loam and heath mould. 

Sea-rowl (Sg'foul), n. A marine fowl; any 
bird that lives by the sea and procures its 
food from it. 

Sea > fox ( sg'foks), n. A fish of the shark 



I'ox-sliark (Alopias vulpts). 


family, Alopias or Alopecias vulpes, called 
also Fox-shark or Thresher. It measures from 
12 to 15 feet in length, and is characterized 
by the wonderfully long upper lobe of the 
tail, which nearly equals in length the body 
from the tip of the snout to the base of the 
tail. The lower lobe is quite short and in- 
conspicuous. It is called sea-fox from the 
length and size of its tail, and thresher from 
its habit of using it as a formidable weapon 
of attack or defence. 

Sea-gaxe, Sea-gauge (s^'gaj), n. i. The 
depth that a vessel sinks in the water. — 
2. An instrument for ascertaining the depth 
of the sea beyond ordinary deep-sea sound- 
ings. It is a self-registering apparatus, in 
which the condensation of a body of air is 
caused by a column of quicksilver on which 
the water acts. 

Bea-giuiflower (sS-Jini-flou-dr), n. a Bri- 
tish plant, Armeria maritima, called also 
Sea-pink and Thrift See Sea-pink. 

8da - ^<Ue (se'g^r-dl), n. A sea- weed, the 
Laminaria dUgilata^ called also Tangle, 
Sea-wand, &c. 

Sea-girkln (sS'g6r-kiny n. A name common 
to several members of the family Holothu- 
ridee, akin to the sea-cucumber (which see). 

Sea-girt (se'gfirt), a. Surrounded by the 
water of the sea or ocean; as, a sea-girt isle. 
Pass we the Joys and sorrows sailors (ind. 

Coop'd in their winged sea-^irt citadel. Byron, 

Sea-I^Ki (se'god), n. A marine deity ; a di- 
gnity supposed to preside over the ocean 
or sea, as Neptune. ‘Some lusty sea-god.' 
B, Jonson. 

Bea-COddees (sfi'god-es), n. A female deity 
of the ocean; a marine goddess. Pope. 

8(NI- going (B3'gd-ing), a. Lit going or 
travelling on the sea; speciflcally, applied 
to a vessel which makes foreign voyages, as 
opposed to a coasting or river vessel. 

Boa- gown t (sfi'goun), n. A gown or gar- 
ment with short sleeves worn by mariners. 

sea-gown scarf'd about me. ' Shak. 
Boa-grapo (sfi'g^), n. i. The popular 
name of a genus of plants, Ephe^ espe- 
i?. dutocAya. nat order Qnetaoeie, 
doifly anted to the conifers. The species 
ocnu^t of small treM or twiggy shrubs with 


jointed stems, whence they are oklled alio 
Joint-firs .— A popular name for the gulf- 
weed.->8. A popular name for the eggs of 
cuttle-fishes, which are agglutinated toge- 
ther In masses resembling bunches of 
grapes. 

Boa - graoo (85‘gras), n. A British plant of 
the genus Zosteia, the g. marina, called 
siXso^asswra^ sad Sea-viraAk. See Grass- 
WRAOK. 

Boa - groon (sO'gren), a. Having the colour 
of sea-water; being of a faint g^n colour. 
Sea -groon (sS'grfin), n. i. The colour of 
sea -water. — 2. A plant, the saxifrage.— 
3. Ground overflowed by the sea in spring- 
tidea 

Soa-gromwoU (sd'grom-wel), n. See Ssa- 

BUQLOSS. 

Boa-gudgoon (Bb'^-jon), n. The rook-fish 
or black aoby {Qmius niger), foimd in the 
German Ocean and on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts of Europe. 

Boa -gull (sS'gul), n. A bird of the genus 
Larus: a ^11. See Gull. 

Beall (s§'a), n. A Jewish dry measure con- 
taining nearly 14 pints. Simmonds. 
Sea-hare (s5li&ry n. a molluscous animal 
of the genus Aplysia (which see). 
Sea-heath (sS'hdtl^ n. The common name 
of two species of British plants, of the ge- 
nus Frankenia, the F kevis and F.piUvem- 
lenta. See Frankenia. 

Sea-hedgehog (sSliej-hog), n. A species of 
Echinus, so called from its prickles, which 
resemble in some measure those of the 
hedgehog; sea-egg; sea-urchin. 

Sea-nen (se'hen), n. The guillemot (whicli 
see). 

Sea -hog (sgliog), n. The porpoise (which 
see). 

Sea -holly (sS'hol-li), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Eryngium, the JE. maritimum. See 
Eryngo. 

Sea-holm (sSlidlm or sS'hfim), n. A small 
uninhabited isle. 

Sea-holm (se'holm or sfi'hom), n. Sea>liolly. 
Cornwall bringeth forth greater store of sea-holm 
and samphire than any other county. Carew, 

Sea-horse (sS^hors), n. l. The morse or 
walrus. See Walrus. —2. Same as Hip- 
pocampus. See Hippocampus.- 8. A fabu- 
lous animal depicted with fore parts like 
those of a horse, and with hinder parts 
like those of a fish. The Nereids used sea- 
horses as riding-steeds, and Neptune em- 
ployed them for drawing Ills chariot. In 



Sea-horse. 


the sea-horse of heraldry a scalloped fin 
runs down the back. 

Sea-Jelly (s6‘jel-ll), n. Same sa Jelly-fish, 

Sea-Jl^e (se'k&l), n. A species of colewort, 
the Crambe maritima. Called also Sea- 
cabbage. See Crambe. 

Sea - king ( sS'king ), n. [Icel. scekonungr, 
a sea-king, a viking.] A king of the sea; 
specifically, one of the piratical Northmen 
who Invested the coasts of Western Europe 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries ; 
a viking (which see). ‘ Sea-king's daughter 
from over the sea’ Tennyson. 

Seal (8€1), n. [A. Sax. seol, seolh, Sc. selch, 
rUoh, Icel. selr, Dan. sa^, O.H.G. selaeh: 



Marbled Seal (Phoea discolor^. 


origin doubtful] The name given gener- 
ally to mammals of certain genera belong- 


ing to the order Carnivora and to the tec- 
tion Pinnigrada, which differ from the 
oal camivoret merely in points conneotM 
with their semlaquatio mode of Ufa The 
seals are divided into two families— the 
Phooidse, or common seals, which have no 
external ear: and the OtaiidSB, or eared 
seals, which include the tea-bear, sea-Uon, 
and other forma. Species are found in 



almost every sea out of the Emits of the 
tropics, but they especially abound in the 
seas of the arctic and antarctic regions. 
The body is elongated and somewhat fish- 
like in shape, covered vrlth a short dense 
fur or coarse hairs, and terminated behind 
by a short conical tail. The Fhocidss have 
their hind-feet placed at the extremity of 
the body, and In the same line, so as to 
serve the purpose of a caudal flu; the fore-, 
feet are also adapted for swimming, and 
furnished each with five claws. They are 
largely hunted for their fur and blubber, 
a valuable oil being obtained from the lat- 
ter; and to the Esquimaux they not only 
furnish food for his table, oil for his lamp, 
and clothing for his person, but even the 
bones and skins supply material for his 
boats and his summer tents. There are 
numerous species. The common seal {Phoea 
vitulina) is not uncommon on British coasts. 
It averages about 4 feet in length, and its 
fur is grayish-brown, mottled with black. It 
is easily tamed, and soon becomes attached to 
its keejper or those who feed it. Closely 
allied to the common seal is the marbled 
seal (P. discolor) found on the coast of France. 
The P. greenlandica (harp -seal or saddle- 
back seal) forms the chief object of pursuit 
by the seal-fishers, and has its familiar 
name from a black or tawnv marie on the 
back, resembling a harp in snape, the body 
fur being gray. The great seal (P. barbata) 
measures from 8 to 10 feet in l 0 ^th, and 
occurs in southern Greenland. The gray 
seal {Halichcerus nriseus) frequents more 
southern regions than the preceding, and 
attains a length of from 8 to 9 feet. The 
smallest of the Greenland seals, P. foetida, 
is so called because of the disagreeable 
odour emitted by the skin of old males. A 
nicies of the genus Phoea, known at the 
P. caspica, is found in the Caspian Sea, and 
also in the Siberian lakes Aral and Baikal 
The crested seal {Cystophora cristata) Is com- 
mon on the coasts of Greenland, <kc. The 
so-called crest is a bladder-like bag capable 
of being inflated with air from the animal’s 
nostrils. The Otarida}, or eared seals, have 
a small exteriial ear, and the neck is much 
better defined Uian in the Fhocides. Ihey 
are also able to move about on land with 
greater ease, owing to the greater freedom 
of the fore-limbs. The best known forms 
are the Otaria ursina (sea-bear) and Otaria 
jubata (sea-lion). The famous under fur 
which forms the valued ‘seal-skin' is ob- 
tained from species of the Otaridee. See 
Sea-bear, Sea-elephant, Sea-lion. 

Seal (sdl), n. [A. Sax. sigel, sigl, from L. si- 
gillum, a litUe figure or image, a seal, 
dim. of signum, a sign, a token (whence 
sign, signal, signet).) 1. A piece of stone, 
metal, or other hard substance, usually 
round or oval, cm which is engraved some 
image or device, and sometimes a legend 
or mscription, used for making an im- 
pression on some soft substance, as on the 
wax that makes fast a letter or other in- 
closed paper, or is affixed to legal instm^ 
ments in token of performance or of authen- 
tioity. Seals are sometimes worn in rings. 
-—O^t seal, a seal used for the United 
Kingdoms of England and SooUand. and 
aometimes Ireland, in sealing the wins to 
•ummon parliament, treatlea with foreign 
states, and all other papers of great moment 
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The office of the lord-chancellor, or lord 
keeper, Is created by the delivery of the 
great seal into his custody. — 
lord privy ‘Seal. See Privy-seal.— of 
cause, in Scots law, the grant or ciiarter by 
which a royal burgh or the superior of a 
burgh of barony has power conferred upon 
them of constituting subordinate corpora- 
tions or crafts, and which defines the privi- 
leges and powers to be possessed by the 
subordinate corporation. — 2. The wax or 
other substance impressed with a device 
and attached as a mark of authenticity to 
letters and other instruments in writing; 
as, a deed under hand and seal 

Till thou canst rail the sea! from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud. 

Shak. 

3 . The wax, wafer, or other fastening of a 
letter or other paper. 

Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 

Stoopt, took, brake stal, and read it. Temiysou. 

4. That which authenticates, conflrniB, rati- 
fies, or makes stable ; assurance ; pledge. 

2 Tim. ii. 19. 

But my kisses, bring again, bring again ; 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain. .Skak. 

6. That which effectually shuts, confines, or 
secures ; that which makes fast. Rev. xx. 
3. ‘ Under the seal of silence.’ Milton.— 

To set one's seal to, to give one’s authority 
or imprimatur to; to give one’s assurance of. 
SeaKsel), v.l. [From the noun.] 1. To set 
or affix a seal to, as a mark of authenticity; 
as, to seal a deed. Hence— 2. To confirm; 
to ratify ; to establish ; to fix. ‘ Seal the 
bargain with a holy kiss. ’ Shak. 

And with my hand 1 seal our true hearts’ love. 

Shak. 

When therefore I have performed this, and have 
.lealed to them this fruit. 1 will come by you into 
Spain. Rom. xv. aS, 

Thy fate and mine are sealed. Tenuyson. 

3. To fasten with a fastening marked with a 
seal; to fasten securely, as with a wafer or 
with wax; as, to seal a letter. 

I have seen her . . . take forth paper, fold it. 
write upoii’t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again 
return to bed. Shak. 

So they went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing 
the stone and setting a watch. Mat. xxvii. 66. 

4. To shut or keep close; to keep secret: 
sometimes with up; as, seal your lips; seal 
up your lips. ‘ Sealed the lips of that evan- 
gelist.' Tennyson. 

open your ears, and seal your bosom upon the 
secret concerns of a friend. Dwight. 

5. To inclose ; to confine ; to imiirison ; to 
keep secure. ‘ Sealed within the iron hills.’ 
Tennyson. 

Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 

And seal thee so, as hciicefortli not to .scorn 

The facile gates of liell. Milton. 

6. Among the Mormons and some other po- 
lygamous sects, to take to one's self, or to 
assign to another, as a second or additional 
wife. 

If a man once married de.slres a second helpmate, 

. . . she is sealed to him under the solemn .sanction 
of the church. Howard Stanshury. 

7. To stamp, as an evidence of standard 
exactness, legal size, or merchantable qua- 
lity; as, to seal weights and measures; to 
fl^aileather. [American.]— 8. In hydraulics, 
to prevent flow or reflux of, as air t»r gas in 
a pipe, by means of carrying the end of the 
inlet or exit pipe below the level of the 
liquid.— 9. Inarch, to fix, as a piece of wood 
or iron in a wall, with cement, plaster, or 
other binding material for staples, hinges, 
&c. 

Seal (Bel), V. i. To fix a seal. 

Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. Shak. 

Sea-lace (se'l^), n. A species of alga 3 
(Chorda Filum), the frond of which is slimy, 
perfectly cylindrical, and sometimes 20 or 
even 40 feet in length. Called also Sea- 
catgut. 

Sea-lark (seiark), n. l. A bird of the sand- 
piper kind. 2. A bird of the dotterel kind; 
the ring dotterel or plover. 

Sea-lavender (8§'la-ven-d6r). n. a British 
plant of the genus Statice (S. Limonium), 
nat. order Plumbaginaceae. The root pos- 
sesses astringent properties. ‘ 'The sea-la- 
vender that lacks perfume.’ Crabbe. 

Seal^’eartb (Beld'^rth), n. Terra sigillata, 
an old name for medicinal earths, which 
were made up into cakes and stamped or 
sealed. 

Sea-leech (B6^§ch). n. See Skate-sucker. 

Sea-levB (seiegz), n. pi. The ability to walk 
on a ship's deck when pitching or rolling ; 
as, to get one's sea-legs. [Colloq.] 


Sea-lemon (selem-on), n. A nudlbranchi- 
ate gasteropodous mollusc, of the genus 
Doris, having an oval body, convex, marked 
with numerous punetttres, and of a lemon 
colour. 

Sea-leopard (se'lep-krd), n. A species of 
seal, of the genus Leptonyx {L. Weddellit), 
so named from the whitish spots on the 
upper part of the body. 

Sealer (sel'er), n. one who seals; specifi- 
cally, in America, an officer appointed to 
examine and try weights and measures, and 
set a stamp upon such as are according to 
tlie proper standard; also, an officer who 
inspects leather, and stamps such as is 
good. 

Sealer (sel'er), n. A seaman or a ship en- 
gaged in the seal-fishery. 

Sea-letter (selet-fir), n. A document from 
the custom-house, expected to be found on 
board of every neutral ship on a foreign 
voyage. It specifies the nature and quan- 
tity of the cargo, the place whence it conies, 
and its destination. Called also Sea-brief. 
Sea-level (se-lev'el), n. The level of the 
surface of the sea. 

Seal-fiBkery, Seal-fl8lilng(Berfish-6r-i, sei- 
fl8h-ing),n. The occupation of hunting seals. 
Sealgh. Selch (S^iehj, n. The seal or sea- 
calf. Written also Silch. [Scotch.] 
Sea-Ught (se^llt), n. A light to guide mari- 
ners auring the night. See Lighthouse, 
Harbour-light. 

Sealing (sering), n. [From seal, the ani- 
mal] 'The operation of catching seals, cur- 
ing their skins, and obtaining their oil. 
Sealing-wax (seTing-waks). n. A composi- 
tion of resinous materials used for fasten- 
ing folded papers and envelopes, and thus 
concealing the writing, and for receiving 
impressions of seals set to instruments. 
Common bees’-wax was first used in this 
country, and in Europe generally, being 
mixed with earthy materials to give it con- 
sistency. Ordinaiy red sealing-wax is made 
of pure bleached lac, to which are added 
Venice turj^eutine and vermilion. In in- 
ferior qualities a proportion of common 
resin and red-lead is used, and black and 
other colours are produced by substituting 
appropriate pigments. 

Sea-lion (se'li-on), n. 1, A name common 
to several large members of the seal family 
(Otaridae), the best known of which is the 
Otaria jubata, or 0. Stelleri. It has a thick 



Sca-lion (Otaria Jubata). 


skin, and reddish yellow or dark brown 
hair, and a mane on the neck of the male 
reaching to the shoulders. It attains the 
length of 10 to 15 feet, and is found in the 
southern hemisphere, as also in the North 
Bacifle about the shores of Kamtchatka and 
the Kurile Isles.- 2. In her. a monster con- 
sisting of the upper part of a lion combined 
with the tail of a fish. 

Seal-lock (sgllok), n. a lock in which the 
key-hole is covered by a seal, which can be 
so arranged that the lock cannot be opened 
without rupturing the seal. 

Sea-loaok (s^'lfich), n. A British fish of 
the genus Motella (M. vulgaris), of the fa- 
mily Gadidie, so called from its wattles and 
general resemblance to the fresh- water loach. 
Called also Three-bearded Rockling, Whistle- 
fish, Three-bearded Cod,Three-b€arded Oade. 
dea-louse (sg'lous), n. A name common to 
various species of isopodous cnistacea. such 
as the genus Cymothoa, parasitic on fishes. 
The name is also given to the Molucca 
crab, or Pediculus marinus. 

Seal-ring (sei'ring), n. A signet-ring. 

I have lost a seal-ring of my grandfather’s, worth 
forty mark. Shak. 

Seal-Bkln (seTskfn). n. The skin of the seal, 
which when dressed with the fur on is made 
Into caps and other articles of clothing, or 


when tanned is used in making boots, <fcc. 
The skin of some species, as the sea-bear or 
fnr-seal, when the coarser long outer hairs 
are removed, leaving the soft under fur, is 
the expensive seal -skin of which ladies' 
Jackets, &c., are made. 

Seal-wax ^sel'waks), n. Sealing-wax. 

Your organs are not so dull that I should inform 
yon 'tis an inch, sir, of seal-wax. Sterne, 

Seam (sem), n. [A. Sax. sedin, sfim, a hem, 
a seam; Icel. saumr, Dan. and Sw. sbm, D. 
zoom,Q.8aum, all from verb to sew. See SEW.] 

1. A joining line or fold formed by the sew- 
ing or stitching of two different pieces of 
cloth, leather, and the like together; a su- 
ture. 

The coat was without seant, woven from the top 
throughout. Jn. xix. 23. 

2. The line or space between planks when 
joined or fastened together. —8. In geol. 
fa) the line of separation between two strata. 
(&) A thin layer, bed, or stratum, as of ore, 
coal, and the like, between two thicker 
strata.— 4. A cicatrix or scar. 

Seam (sem), v.t. 1. To form a seam on ; to 
sew or otherwise unite with, or as with, a 
seam. — 2. To mark with a cicatrix ; to scar; 
as, searned with wounds. 'Seamed with an 
ancient sword-cut.' Tennyson. 

Seam (sem), n. [A. Sax. seam, G. saum, a 
sack of 8 bushels, a horse-load; from L.L, 
sauma, salrna, for L. sagma. Or. sagma, a 
pack-saddle.] A measure of 8 bushels of 
com, or the vessel that contains it.— A 
seam qf glass, the quantity of 120 pounds, 
or 24 stone of 6 pounds each. 

Seam (sem), n. [Also written saim, sayme, 
probably from an old French form with m, 
equivalent to It. saiine, grease, lai d, though 
the ordinary French form is sain; from L. 
«api>Mi,a fattening, fatness.] Tallow; grease; 
lard. ‘ Bastes his arrogance with his own 
seam.' Shak. [Provincial] 

Sea-maid (se'mad), 71. 1 . The mermaid. ‘ To- 
hear the sea-maid's music.' Shak. See 
Mermaid,— 2. A sea-nymph. P. Fletcher. 
Sea-mall (sd'niftl), n. a gull; a sea-mew. 
Seaman (se'man ), n. 1. A man whose occupa- 
tion is to assist in the navigation of ships 
at sea; a mariner; a sailor: applied both to 
officers and common sailors, but technically 
restricted to those working below the rank 
of officer. —Able-bodied seama7i, a sailor who 
is well skilled in seamanship, and classed in 
the ship's books as such. Contracted A.B. 
—Ordinary seaman, one less skilled than 
an able-bodied seaman.— 2. A merman, the 
male of the mennaid. ‘Not to mention 
mermaids or jfcawen.’ Locke. [Rare ] 
Seamanslllp (se'man -ship), n. The skill of 
a good seaman; an acquaintance with the 
art of managing and navigating a ship at 
sea. 

Sea-marge (se'milrj}, 71 . The border or 
shore of the sea. ‘ Thy sea-ynarge, sterile, 
and rocky hard.' Shak. 

Sea-mark (se'mkrk), 7i. Any elevated object 
on land which serves for a direction to ma- 
riners in enteilng a harbour, or in sailing 
along or approaching a coast; a beacon, as 
a lighthouse, a mountain, &c. 

They were executed at divers jdaces upon the .sea- 
coast, for sea-marks or lighthouses, to teach Per- 
kin’s people to avoid the coast. Bacon. 

Sea-mat (se'mat), 71 . Sec Polyzoa. 
Sea-ma'W (se'mft), n. The sea-mew or sea. 
gull. ‘ Gi'e our ain fish-guts to our ain sea- 
maws.' Scotch proverb. [Scotch.] 
Seam-blast (s^m'blast), n. A blast made 
by filling with powder the seams or crevices 
made by a pi-evious drill-blast. 

Seamed (sfimd), a. in falconry , not in good 
condition; out of condition; said of a falcon. 
Sea-mell (se'mel), n. A sea-mew or gull. 
Seamer (sSni'er), n. One who or that which 
seams; a seamster. 

Sea-me'vir (se'mu), 71 . a species of gull ; a 
sea-gull. See Gull. 

The night wind sighs, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. Byron. 

Sea-mile (se'mil), n. A nautical or geogra- 
phical mile; the sixtieth part of a degree of 
latitude or of a great circle of the globe. 
Sea-milkwort (sG'milk-wert), 71 . a British 
plant of the genus Glaux, the Q. maritima. 
See Glaux. 

Seaming -lace, Beam-lace (sfim'ing-ifti, 
sgm'l&s), n. A lace used by coach-makert 
to cover seams and edges, 

SeamleBB (sgm'les), a. Having no seam. 
Sea-moneter (sd'mon-st^r), 71. 1 . a huge, 
hideous, or terrible marine animal ‘Where 
luxury late reigned, sea-monster’a whelp,' 


Fate, far. fat. fgH; m€. met, hfer; pine, pin; nftte, not. mbve; tftbe. tub. bull; oil, pound; u, 8c. abune; y, 8c. tey. 
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Milton.—2. A fish, Chimoera monstrosa. See 
Chimjbra, 4. 

Sea-2nOB8 (sS'mos), n. A marine plant of 
the genus Corallina (C. officinalis), formerly 
used in medicine. ' Sea-inoss ... to cool his 
boiling blood.' Drayton. See Corallina. 
Sea-mouse (se'mous), n. a marine dorsi- 
branchiate annelid of the family Aphrodi- 
tidsB, of which the genus Aphrodite is the 
type. The common sea-mouse (A.acuieato) 
of the British and French coasts is about 
6 or 8 inches long and 2 or 3 in width. With 
respect to colouring it is one of the most 
splendid of all animals. The sea-mice are 
easily recognized by two rows of broad scales 
covering the back, under which the gills are 
situated in the form of fleshy crests. The 
scales are covered by a substance resembling 
tow, which, while excluding mud and sand, 
admits of the free access of water, 
Beam-presser (8§m'pres-6r), n. In agri. an 
Implement consisting of two cast-iron cylin- 
ders, which follows the plough to press 
down the newly-ploughed furrows. 
Seam-rent (sem'rent), n. A rent along a 
seam. 

Seam-rentt (sem'rent), a. Having the seams 
of one’s clothes tom out; ragged; low; con- 
temptible. ‘Such poor seam-rent fellows.’ 
B. Jomon. 

Seam-roller (s6m’r61-6r), n. An agricul- 
tural implement; a species of roller consist- 
ing of two cylinders of cast-iron, which, 
following in the furrow, press and roll down 
the earth newly turned up by the plough. 
SeamBtert(86m'8ter),?i. One who sews well, 
or whose occupation is to sew. 

Our schismatics would seem our seatnstrrs, and our 
renders will needs be our reformers and repairers. 

Jip, Craudtn. 

SeamstresB (sem'stres), n. [A. Sax. sedm- 
estre, with term, -m.] A woman whose oc- 
cupation is sewing ; a sempstress. 
SeamstresBy t (sdm'stres-i), n. The business 
of a sempstress. 

Bea-mud (sg'mud), n. A rich saline deposit 
from salt-marshes and sea-shores. It is also 
called ooze, and is employed as a manure. 
Bea-mule (se'mul), 7%. The sea-mew or sea- 
gull. 

Beamy (sem'i), a. Having a seam; contain- 
ing scams or showing them. 

Everything has its fair, as well as its seamy, side. 

Sir //''! Scott. 

Sean (sen), n. A net. See Seine. 
Bea-navel (se'na-vel), n. A coiumun name 
for a small shell-flsh resembling a navel. 
Seance (sa'fths),?!. [Fr. stance, from L. sedeo, 
t^j sit.] 1. Session, as of some public body, 
2, In spiritualism, a sitting with the view 
of evolaug spiritual manifestations or hold- 
ing intercourse with spirits. 

Sea-needle (sG'ne-dl), n. A name of the gar 
or garfish. See Garfish. 

Sea-nettle (se'net-l), 7i. a popular name 
of those medusffi which have the property 
of stinging when touched. 

Seannacllle (sen^a-Ghe), n. [Gael, seaniia- 
chaidh, one skilled in ancient or remote his- 
tory, a reciter of tales — seannachar, saga- 
cious, sean, old.] A Highland genealogist, 
chronicler, or bard. Sir W. Scott. 
Sea-nymph (sG'nimf). n. a nymph or god- 
dess of the sea; one of the inferior Olympian 
divinities called Oceanides. 

Her maidens, dressed like sta-nymphs or graces, 
handled the silken tackle and steered the vessel. 

.S', Sharpe. 

Sea-oak (se'ok), n. Same as Sea-wrack. 
Sea-onlon (se'un-yun), n. A plant, the 
Scilla inaritima, or squill. 

Sea-ooze (sS'bz), n. Same as Sea -mud. 
Mortimer. 

Sea-orb ( se'orb ), n. A marine fish almost 
round; the globe-flsh. 

Sea-Otter (se'ot-Gr), n. A marine mammal 
of the genus Enhydra {E. marina), of the 
family MustelideB, and closely allied to the 
common otter. It averages about 4 feet in 
length including the tall, which is about 
7 inches long. The ears are small and erect, 
and the whiskers long and white, the legs 
are short and thick, tne hinder ones some- 
what resembling those of a seal. The fur 
is extremely soft, and of a deep glossy black. 
The skins of the sea-otters are of great value, 
and have long been an article of consider- 
able commerdal importance. 

B6a-0Wl (sS'oul), 71. The lurap-flsh, belong- 
ing to the genus Cyclopterus, 

Sea-pad (sfi'pad), n. The star-fish. 
SM-pairot (sG'par-ot), n. A name some- 
times given to tne puffin, from the shape of 

Sea-paSB (B«'paB), n. a passport carried by 


neutral merchant vessels in time of war to 
prove their nationality and insure them 
‘ from molestation. 

Sea-pea (se'pe), n. A British plant of the 
genus Lathy rus, L. maritimus. 

Sea-pen (sfi'pen), n. A compound eight- 
armed polyp, thePenTiatiila phosphorea, not 
unfrequently dredged on our coasts. See 
Aloyonaria. 

Sea-perch (se'pGrch), 71. a marine fish, 
Laorax lupus, of the family Percidio. and 
closely allied to the perch. Its spines, es- 
pecially the dorsal spines, are strong and 
sharp, and the gill-covers are edged with 
projecting teeth that cut like lancets, so 
that if grasped carelessly it inflicts severe 
wounds. It is voracious in its habits. Called 
also Bass and Sea -dace. 

Sea-pheasant (se'fez-ant), n. The pin-tail 
duck. 

Sea-pie (sG'pl). n. a name of theoyster- 
catener (which see). 

Sea-pie (se'pl), w. A dish of food consisting 
of paste and meat boiled together: so named 
because common at sea. 

Sea-piece (se'pGs), n. A picture represent- 
ing a scene at sea. 

Painters often employ their pencils upon sea-pieces. 

Adcii-son. 

Sea-pike (sG’pik), n. l. Ceiitropomus unde- 
cimalis, a fish of the perch family, found on 
the western coasts of tropical America. It 
resembles the pike in the elongation of its 
form, and attains a large size. The colour 
is silvery-white, with a green tinge on the 
back. — 2. Another name for the garfish 
(which see). 

Sea-pincushion (sg'pin-kush-on), n. The 
egg-case of the skate. See Sea-barrow. 
Sea-pink (se'pingk), n. A plant of the genus 
Ameria, nat. order Plumbaglnaceie, grow- 
ing on or near the sea-shore. The common 
sea-pink (A. maritima) is found on all the 
coasts of Britain and on many of the moun- 
tains. It is often used in gardens as an 
edgii^ for borders, in place ol box. Called 
also Thrift, Sea-thrift. 

Sea-plant (sS'plant), ji. A plant that grows 
in salt-water; a marine plant. 
Sea-plantain (se'plan-tan), 7i. A British 
plant of the genus Plantago (i^ maritima), 
nat, order Plantaginaceas. 

Sea-poacher (se'poch-Gr), n. A British 
acanthopterygious fish of the genus Aspi- 
dophorus {A. europmus). It is a small fish, 
seldom exceeding 6 inches in length. Called 
also Armed Hull-head, Pogge, Lyrie, and 
Noble. 

Sea-pool (se'pol), n. A pool or sheet of 
salt water. 

I have heard it wished that all land were a sea -pool. 

Spenser. 

Sea-porcupine (sG'por-ku-pin), n. A fish, 
tlie Diodon Hystrix, the body of which is 
covered with spines. 

Seaport (sG'pbrt), 71. l. A port or harbour 
on the sea.— 2. A city or town situated on 
a harbour, on or near the sea. 

Seapoy (se'poi), n. A sepoy; an improper 
spelling. 

Sea-pudding (sG'pud-Ing), n. Same as Sea- 
cucumber. 

Sea-puree (sG'pdrs), n. See under Soylli- 
ida:. 

Sea-purslane (se'pGrB lan), n. A British 
plant of the genus Atriplex, the A. portula- 
eoides, called also Shrubby Orach. See 

Sea-pye (sG'pi), n. See Sea-pie. 

Sea-quake (se’kwak), n. A quaking or con- 
cussion of the sea. 

Sear (ser), v.t. [A. Sax. 8edria7i, to dry up, 
to parch, fromsetir, dry, sere; L.G. soar, O.D. 
sore, soore, D. zoor, dry; other connections 
doubtful] 1. To wither; to dry. ‘A scatter’d 
leaf, sear’d by the autumn blast ol grief.’ 
Byron.— 2. To burn to dryness and hardness 
the surface of; to cauterize; to burn into 
the substance of ; also, simply to burn, to 
scorch ; as, to sear the flesh with an iron. 
‘Red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain.’ 
Shak. ‘The sun that seared the wings of my 
sweet boy.’ Shak. 

I’m sear'd with burning steel. Rowe. 

3, To make callous or insensible. 

It was in vain that the amiable divine tried to give 
salutary p.un to that seared conscience. Macaulay. 

4. To brand. 

For calumny will sear 
Virtue itself. ^bai. 

—To sear up, to close by searing or cauter- 
izing; to stop. 


Sear (sGr), a. Dry; withered; no longer 
green ; as, sear leaves. Spelled also Sere. 
‘Old e^e which, like sear trees, is seldom 
seen affected.’ Beari. d? FI. 

My way of life, 

Has fallen Into the sear, the yellow leaf. ShaJk. 

Saar (sGr), n. [Fr. «erre, a lock, a bar, from 
L. sera, a bolt or bar.] The pivoted piece 
in a gun-look which enters the notches of 
the tumbler and holds the hammer at full 
or half cock. 

Sea-radish (se’rad-ish), ?i. A British plant 
of the genus Raphauus, the if. inarittinus. 
See Raphanus. 

Sea-rat (sG'ratl n, A pirate. Massinger. 
Sea-raven (sSTa-vn), n. An acanthoptery- 
gions fish of the sculpin or bullhead family, 
genus Hemitripterus. The common species 
(//. Acadianns), called also yellow sculpin 
and Acadian bullhead, inhabits the Atlantic 
shores of North America. 

Searoe (sers), n. [Also written searse, sai'se. 
See Sarse. ] A sieve; a bolter. ‘A sieve, or 
scarce to dress my meal, and to part it from 
the bran and husk.’ Defoe. [Obsolete or 
local. ] 

Searce (sdrsl v.t. pi‘et. A pp. searced; ppr, 
searcina. iV separate the fine part of, as 
meal, from the coarse; to sift; to bolt. 

‘ Finely searced powder of alabaster. ’ Boyle. 

I [Obsolete or local. ] 

I For the keeping of meal, bolt and searce it from 
the bran. Mortimer. 

Searoer (sGrs’Gr), n. One that sifts or bolts. 
[Obsolete or local] 

Search (sGreh), v.t. [O.E. serche, cerche, 
O.Fr. cercher, cerchier. Mod. Fr. diercher, 
to search; It. cerccrrc, to run alxnit, to search; 
L.L. cercare,circare, from L. circus, & circle. 
See Circle ] 1. To look over or through, 
for the purpose of finding something; to ex- 
amine by inspection; to explore. 

Send thou men, tJiat they may search the land o< 
Canaan. Num. xiii. 2 . 

Help to search n>y house this one time. If I find 
not what I seek, show no colour for my extremity. 

Shah. 

2. To inquire after; to seek for. ‘ To search 
a meaning for the song.’ Ten7iy807i. 

Enough is left besides to .tearch and know. Milton. 

3, To seek the knowledge of, by feeling with 
an instrument; to probe; as, to search a 
wound.— 4. To examine; to try; to put to 
the test. 

Thou hast searched me and known tne. 

Ps. cxxxix. I. 

—To search out, to seek till found, or to 
find by seeking. ‘To search out truth.’ 
Watts. 

Search (sGrcli), v.i. 1 . To seek; to look; to 
make search. 

Satisfy me once more; once tnore search with me. 

Sha*. 

2. To make inquiry; to inquire. 

It suffices that they have once with care sifted the 
matter, and searched into all the particulars. Locke. 

Search (serch), 71. The act of seeking or 
looking for something; the act of examining 
or exploring ; pursuit for finding ; inquiry ; 
quest: sometimes followed by for, of, or 
after. ‘Make further search for my poor 
son. ’ Shak. 

The orb he roam'd 

"With narrow search, and with inspection deep. 

Milton. 

The parents, after a long search for the boy, gave 
him up for drowned in a canal. Addison. 

This common practice carries the heart aside from 
all that is honest in our search after truth. U'atts. 

Throughout the volume arc discernible the traces 
of a powerful and independent mind, emancipated 
from the influence of authority, and devoted to the 
search (jytruth. Macaulay. 

—Search of e7icumbranc€S, the Inquiry made 
In the special legal registers by a purchaser 
or mortgagee of lands as to the burdens and 
state of the title, in order to discover 
whether his purchase or investment is safe. 
—Right of search, in maritmie law, the right 
claimed by a nation at war to authorize the 
commanders of their lawfully commissioned 
cruisers to enter private merchant vessels 
of other nations met with on the high seas, 
to examine their papers and cargo, and to 
search for enemy’s property, articles contra- 
band of war, (fee, 

SearcliablB (s^rch'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
searched or explored. Cotgrave. 
SeaxcbableneBB (sGrch'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being searchable. 

B^irolier (serch'er), 71 . One who or that 
which searches, explores, or examines for 
the purpose of finding something, obtaining 


w, trig; wh, wkigi zh, awe.— See KEY, 


Cherish veins of good humour, and sear up those 
of ill. SirW. Temple. 
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information, and the like ; a seeker ; an in- 
quirer; an examiner; an investigator. 

He whom we appeal to is truth itself, the great 
searcktr of hearts, who will not let fraud go unpun- 
ished. Addison. 

Avoid the man who practises anything unbecoming 
a free and open searcher after truth. IVatts. 

Specifically, (a) a person formerly appointed 
in London to examine the Ixtdies of the 
dead, and report the cause of their death. 
(&) An officer of the customs whose business 
is to search and examine ships outward 
bound, ascertain whether they have pro- 
hibited goods on board, also baggage, goods, 
<fec. ^c) A prison ofilcial who searches or 
examines the clothing of newly arrested 
persons, and takes temporary possession of 
the articles found about them, (d) A civil 
officer formerly appointed in some Scotch 
towns to apprehend idlers on the street 
during church hours on Sabbath. 

If we bide here, the searchers will be on us, and 
carry us to the guard-house for being idlers in kirk- 
time. Sir If ’. Scott. 

(e) An inspector of leather. [Local.] (/) An 
Instrument for examining ordnance, to ascer- 
tain whether guns have any cavities in them. 
(g) An instrument used in the inspection of 
butter, Ac., to ascertain the quality of that 
contained in firkins, &c. 

Searching (scrch'ing), p. and a. 1. Looking 
into or over; exploring; examining; inquir- 
ing; seeking; investigating.- 2. Penetrating; 
trying; close; keen; as, a ftearching discourse; 
a searching examination; a searching wind. 
Searchlngly (sferch'ing-li), adv. In a search- 
ing manner. 

Searchingness (sfirch'ing-nes). n. The qua- 
lity of being searching, penetrating, close, 
or trying. 

Searcllless (86rchTes), a. Eluding search or 
investigation; inscrutable; unsearchable. 

The tiiodest-seeming eye, 

Beneath whose beauteous beaiii.s, belying heaven, 
Lurk searchiess cunning, cruelty, ana death. 

7'hontson. 

Search-warrant (s^rch'wor-aut), n. In iaw, 
a warrant granted by a justice of the peace 
to a constable to enter the premises of a 
person suspected of secreting stolen goods, 
In order to discover, and if found to seize, 
the goods. Similar warrants are granted to 
search for property or articles in respect of 
which other offences are committed, such 
as base coin, coiners’ tools, also gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine, liquors, &c., kept contrary 
to law. 

Sear-cloth (sfir'kloth), n. [For cere-cloth.] 
A waxed cloth to cover a sore; sticking- 
plaster. 

Sear-cloth (ser'kloth), v.t. To cover with 
sear-cloth. 

Sea-reach (se'recli), n. The straight course 
or reach of a winding river, which stretches 
out to seaward. 

Searedness (serd'nes), n. The state of being 
seared, cauterized, or hardened ; hardness ; 
hence, insensibility. ‘Delivering up the 
sinner to a stuwidity, or searedness of con- 
science.’ South. 

Sea-reed (se'red^, 71 . A British grass of the 
genus Ammophila (A. arundinacea), found 
on sandy sea-shores, where its roots assist in 
binding the shifting soil. See Ammophila, 1. 
Sea-rjeeve (se'rev), n. Au officer formerly 
appointed in maritime towns and places to 
take cai’e of the maritime rights of the lord 
of the manor, watch the shore, and collect 
the Avrecks. 

Sea-rlflk. Sea-risque (sg’risk), n. Hazard 
or risk at sea; danger of Injury or destruc- 
tion by the sea. 

He was so great an encourager of commerce, that 
he charged himself with .all tne sea-risque of such 
vessels as carried corn to Rome in the winter. 

Arbuthnot. 

Sea-robher (se'rob-^r), n. a pirate; one 
that robs on the high seas. 

Trade is much disturbed by pirates and sea-robbers. 

Milton, 

Sea-robin (sg'rob-inV n. a British acan- 
thopterygiouB fish of the genus Trigla (T. 
cuculm), otherwise called the Red or Cuckoo 
Otirnard. It is about 1 foot long, and of a 
beautiful bright red colour. 

Sea-rooket (seVok-et), n. A British plant 
of the genus Cakile, the C. maritima, grow- 
ing on the sea-shore in sand. It belongs to 
the nat. order CruclfersB. 

Sea-room (s^'rbm), n. Sufficient room at 
sea for a vessel to make any required move- 
ment; space free from obstruction In which 
a ship can be easily manoeuvred or navi- 
gated. 

There is sea-room enough for both nations, without 
offending one another. Bacon, 


Sea-rover (8§'r6v-6r), n. 1 . A pirate; one 
that cruises for plunder. ‘ A certain island 
. . . left waste by sea-rovers.' Milton. — 
2. A ship or vessel that Is employed in cruis- 
ing for plunder, 

Sea-rovTOg (Sg'rdv-ing), a. Wandering on 
the ocean. 

Bea-roviug (s6'rdv-ing), n. The act of rov- I 
ing over the sea ; the acts and practices of 
a sea-rover; piracy. 

Nor was it altogether nothing, even that wild sea- 
roving and battling, through so many generations. 

Carlyle. 

Searse (sSrs), v.t. and n. Same as Scarce. 
Sear-spring (sgrispring), n. The spring in 
a gun-lock which causes the sear to catch in 
the notch of the tumbler. 

Sea-ruff (se'ruf), «. A marine fish of the 
genus Orphus. 

Sea-salt (se'salt), n. Chloride of sodium or 
common salt obtained by evaporation of 
sea-water. See Salt. 

Sea-sandwort (sfi'sand-wfert), n. A British 
maritime perennial plant of the genus Hon- 
kenya (//. peploides), nat. order Caryophyl- 
laceae. It grows in large tufts on the sea- 
beach, its rhizome creeping in the sand and 
throwing up numerous low stems with fleshy 
leaves and small white flowers. 

Seascape (se'skap), n. (Formed on the 
model of landscape.] A picture represent- 
ing a scene at sea; a sea-piece. ‘Seascape 
—as painters affect to call such things.’ 
Dickens. [Recent, but in good usage. ] 
Sea-scorplon (se'skor-pl-on), n. An acan- 
thopterygious marine nsh (Cottus scorpius) 

1 foot in length, with a large spine-armed 
head. It is very voracious, 
i Sea-serpent (se'sCsr-pentj.n. 1. A name com- 
mon to a family of snakes, Hydridro, of sev- 
eral genera, as Hydrus, Pelamis, Chersydrus, 
Arc. These animals frequent the seas of 
warm latitudes. They are found off the 
coast of Africa, and are plentiful in the 
Indian Archipelago. They are all, so far as 
known, exceedingly venomous. They delight 
in calms, and are fond of eddies and tide- 
ways, where the ripple collects numerous 
fish and medusa!, on which they feed. The 



Sca-serf)ent (Hydrus Siokesii). 

Hydras Stokesii here depicted, inhabits the 
Australian seas, and is as thick us a man’s 
thigh. Called also Sea-snake.— 2,. An enor- 
mous animal of serpentine form, said to 
have been repeatedly seen at sea. Its length 
has been sometimes represented to be as 
much as 700 or 800 feet, and it has been de- 
scribed as lying in the water in many folds, 
and appearing like a number of hogsheads 
floating in a line at a considerable distance 
from each other. That people have honestly 
believed they saw such a monster there is 
no doubt, but naturalists generally suppose 
that they have been deceived by a line of 
porpoises, floating sea-weed, or the like, and 
are rather sceptical as to the real existence 
of the great sea-serpent. 

Sea - service (se'sdr-vis), n. Service in tlie 
royal navy; naval service. 

You were pressed for the sea-service, and got off 
with much ado. S7vift. 

Sea-sliark (se'shfirk), n. The white shark 
(Squalus carcharias). 

Sea - shell (se'shel), n. The shell of a mol- 
lusc inhabiting the sea; amarine shell; a 
shell found on the sea-shore. Mortimer. 

Sea-shore (se'shor), n. 1 . T'ho coast of the 
sea ; the land that lies adjacent to the sea 
or ocean. —2. In law, the ground between 
the ordinary high-water mark and low- 
water mark. 

Sea-slck (sd^sik), a. Affected with sickness 
or nausea by means of the pitching or roll- 
ing of a vessel. 

Sea-sickness (sg'sik-nes), n. A nervous 
affection attended with nausea and convul- 
sive vomiting, produced by the rolling, but 
more especially the pitching of a vessel at 
sefli. Its origin and nature are still imper- 
fectly known. It usually attacks those per- 
sons who are unaccustomed to a seafaring 


life, but persons so accustomed do not 
always escape. It may attack the strong 
and cautious, while the debilitated and in- 
cautious may go free. It may attack on 
smooth waters, while a rough sea may fall 
to produce it. It may pass away after the 
lapse of a few hours, or last during a whole 
voyage. One good authority explains it as 
an undue accumulation of the blood in the 
nervous centres along the back, and espe- 
cially In those segments of the spinal cord 
related to the stomach and the muscles con- 
cerned in vomiting, and recommends as the 
best remedy against it the application of 
ice-ba^ to the spinal column. In some 
cases Its violence may be considerably miti- 
gated by Iced branay, by small doses of 
opium, by soda-water, or by saline draughts 
in the effervescent state. 

Sea -Side (Sg'sld), n. llie land bordering 
on the sea; the country adjacent to the sea 
or near It. ‘The gi'een seaside.’ Pope. 
Often used adjectlvely, and signifying per- 
taining to the sea-side or coast ; as, a sea- 
side residence or home. 

Seaside-grape (^'sid-grap),n. A small West 
Indian tree of the genus Coccoloba (C. iivi- 
fera), nat. order Polygonacere, growing on 
the sea-coasts. The wood is heavy, hard, 
durable, and beautifully veined, and the 
fruit, which consists of a pulpy calyx invest- 
ing a nut, is pleasant and sub-acid, in ap- 
pearance somewhat resembling a currant. 
The extract of the wood is so astringent as 
to have received tlie name of Jamaica 
kino. 

Sea-slater (s6'8lat-6r), n. Ligia oceanica, a 
small marine crustaceous animal. 
Sea-sleeve (se'slev), n. See calamary. 
Sea-slug (se’slug), n. A name applied gen- 
erally to sea-lemons and other gasteropo- 
dous molluscs destitute of shells and be- 
longing to the section Nudibranchiata. The 
name has been derived from the resemblance 
presented by these marine gasteropoda to 
the familiar terrestrial slugs. 

Sea -snail (se'snal), n. A British malacop- 
terygious flsh of the family Discoboli and 
genus Liparis, the L. vulgaris, called also 
Unctuous Sucker. It is a small flsh, seldom 
exceeding 4 or 6 inches in length, and de- 
rives its popular names from the soft and 
slime-covered surface of its body. 

Sea - snake (se’suak), n. Same as Sea-ser- 
pent. 

Sea-snipe (se'snm), n. 1 . The bellows-fish 
(which see).— 2. The dunlin. 

Season (se'/.n), n. [0. E. seson, sesoun, O.Fr. 
seson, scison. Mod. Fr. saison, Pr. and 8p. 
sazon, lit or due time, time of maturity, 
season, from L. satio, sationis, avowing, from 
sero, satum, to sow. Originally, therefore, 
it meant the time of sowing certain crops, 
hence season in general ] 1. One of the 
periods into which the year Is naturally 
divided, as marked by its characteristics 
of temperature, moisture, conditions of 
nature, and the like. In the temperate re- 
gions of the globe there are four well- 
marked divisions or seasons— spring, sum- 
mer,autumn, and winter. Astronomically the 
seasons are marked as follows: spring is from 
the vernal equinox, when the sun enters 
Aries, to the summer solstice ; summer is 
from the summer solstice to the autumnal 
equinox: autumn, from the autumnal equi- 
nox to the winter solstice; and winter, from 
the winter solstice to the vernal equinox. 
The characters of the seasons are, of course, 
reversed to inhabitants of tlie southern 
hemisphere. Within the tropics the seasons 
are not greatly marked by the rise or fall 
of the temperature, so much as by dryness 
and wetness, and they are usually distin- 
guished as the wet and the dry seasons.— 
2. A period of time, especially as regards its 
fitness or suitableness for anything contem- 
plated or done; a convenient or suitable 
time; a proper conjuncture; the right time. 

All business sliould be done betimes ; and there’s 
as little trouble of doing it in season too, as out of 
season. Sir R. V Estrange. 

8. A certain period of time not very long; a 
while; a time. 

Thou Shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. 

Acts xiil. II. 

After the lapse of more than twenty-seven years, 
in a season as dark and perilous, his own shattered 
frame and broken heart were laid with the same 
pomp in the same consecrated mould. Macaulay. 

4. That time of the year when a particular 
locality is most frequented by visitors or 
shows most hustling activity ; as, the Lon- 
don season; the Brighton season. Also, that 
part of the year whan a particular trade, 
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profession, or business is in its greatest state 
of activity; as, the theatrical Beason; the 
publishing Beacon; the hay>makiug or hop- 
picking season. — 6. f That which seasons or 
gives a relish; seasoning. 'Salt too little 
which may Beaaon give w her foul-tainted 
flesh. ' Shak. 

You lack the season of all natures, sleep. SAak. 

Season (Sg'zn), v.t. [From the noun (which 
see).] 1. To render suitable or appropriate; 
to prepare; to fit. 

And am I then revenged. 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and seasoned for his passage ? ShaA, 

2. To fit for any use by time or habit; to ha- 
bituate; to accustom ; to mature ; to inure; 
to acclimatize. 

How many things by seafcon season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection 1 SAaA. 
A man should harden and season himself beyond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives. Addison, 

8. To bring to the best state for use by any 
process; as, to seoBon a cask by keeping 
liquor in it; to seuBon a tobacco-pipe by 
fre(|uently smoking it ; to Beason timber by 
drying or hardening, or by removing its 
natural sap. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives. G. Herbert. 

4. To fit for the taste ; to render palatable, 
or to give a higher relish to, by the addition 
or mixture of another substance more pun- 
gent or pleasant; as, to BeaBon meat with 
salt; to Beason anything with spices. 

And every oblation of thy meat offering shall thou 
season with salt. Lev. ii. 13. 

6. To render more agreeable, pleasant, or 
delightful; to give a relish or zest to by 
something that excites, animates, or exhila- 
rates. 

You season still with sports your serious hours. 

Dryden. 

The proper use of wit is to season conversation. 

Til lots on. 

6 . To render more agreeable, or less rigorous 
and severe; to temper; to moderate; to qua- 
lify by admixture. 'When mercy seasons 
justice.’ Shak. 

Season your admiration for a while. Shak. 

7. To gratify ; to tickle. ‘ Let their palates 
bo season’d with such viands.’ Shak.—S. To 
imbue; to tinge or taint. 

.Season their younger years with prudent and pious 
principle.s. yer. Taylor. 

Parents first season us: then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws. G. Herbert. 

ft.t To copulate with; to impregnate. Hol- 
land. 

Season ( se'zn ), v. i. 1. To become mature ; 
to grow fit for use; to become adapted to a 
climate, as the human body.— 2. To become 
dry and hard by the escape of the natural 
juices, or by being penetrated with other 
substance. 

Carpenters rough-plane boards for flooring, that 
they may set them by to season. Moxon. 

5. t To give token; to smack; to savour. 

Lose not your lalxiur and your time together; 

It seasons of a fool. Bean. FI. 

Seasonable (se'zn-a-bl), a. Suitable as to 
time or season; opportune; occurring, hap- 
pening, or being done in due season or pro- 
per time for the purpose; as, a Beasonable 
supply of rain. 

This . . . was very serviceable to us on many 
other accounts, and came at a very seasonable time. 

Cook. 

Seasonableness (se'zn-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being seasonable; oppor- 
tuneness. 

Seasonableness is best in all these things which 
have their ripeness and decay. Bp. Hall. 

Seasonably (s§'zn-a-bli), adv. In due time; 
in time convenient; sufficiently early; as, to 
sow or plant seasonably. 

Seasonaget (s^'zn-aj), n. Seasoning; sauce. 

Charity is the grand seasonag’e of every Christian 
duty. South. 

Seasonal (sg'zn-al), a. Pertaining to the 
seasons; relating to a season or seasons. 

‘ The deviations which occur from the sea- 
sonal averages of climate.’ JSncyc. Brit. 
Seasoner (se^zn-^r), n. One that seasons; 
that which seasons, matures, or gives a rel- 
ish. 

Seasoning (sd'zn-ingl, n. 1. The act by which 
anything 18 seasoned or rendered palatable, 
fit for use, or the like.— 2. That which is 
added to any species of food to give it a 
higher relish ; usually, something pungent 
or aromatic, as salt, spices, &c. 

Many vegetable substances are used by mankind 
as seasottinrs, which abound with a highly exalted 
aromatic oil; as thyme and savory. ArbutAnot. 


3. Something added or mixed to enhance the 
pleasure of enjoyment ; as, wit or humour 
may serve as a seasoning to eloquence. 

Political speculations are of so dry and austere a 
nature, that they will not go down with the public 
without frequent seasonings. Addison. 

SeasonlesB (sS'zn-lesX a. Without succes- 
sion of seasons. 

Season - tldcet (sS'zn-tik-et), n. A ticket 
which entitles its holder to certain privi- 
leges during a specified period of time, as a 
pass for travelling by railway, steamboat, 
or other means of conveyance at pleasure 
during an extended period, issued by the 
company at a reduced rate ; a ticket of ad- 
mission to a place of amusement for an ex- 
tended period, purchased at a reduced rate. 
Bea-aplder (sfi'spl-ddr), n. a marine crab 
of the genus Maia (Jif. squinado). The body 
is triangular ; the legs slender, and some- 
times long. Also applied to members of the 
araohnidan order Podosomata. 

SearBClUirt (sg'skwdrt). n. An ascidlan. 
8ea*stax (se'stftr), n. The star-fish. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Sea-Btarwort (se'star-wdrt), n. A British 
maritime plant of the genus Aster (A. Tripo- 
liurn), nat. order Compositae. It is a pretty 
plant, G inches to 2 feet high, with lance- 
shaped, smooth, fleshy leaves, and stems 
terminating in corymbs of purple -rayed 
flower-heads. Called also Sea-side Aster. 
Sea -Stick (se'stlk), n. A herring caught 
and cured at sea. A. Smith. 

Sea - stock (se'stok), n. A British plant of 
the genus Matthiola, M. sinuata. See Mat- 
THIOLA. 

Sea-sunflower (sfi'sun-flou-Sr), n. The sea- 
anemone, a cuL'Ienterate polyp of the genus 
Actinia. 

Sea-swallow (se'swol-lo), n. l. A provincial 
name of the stonn-petrel {Thalassidroma 
pelagica). — 2. The common tern, so called 
from its excessively long and pointed wings, 
and from its forked tail, which render its 
flight and carriage analogous to those of 
swallows. See Tern. 

Sea - BWlne (se'swin), n. A comnKin name 
for the porpoise (which see). 

Seat (set), n. [Directly from the Scawllna- 
vian : Icel. soeti, set, Sw. siite, a seat, from 
root of sit; so L-G- O. sitz. The A. Sax. 
had only the dim. form setl in this sense.] 

1. The place or thing on which one sits; 
more especially in such narrower senses as, 
(a) something made to bo sat in or on, as a 
chair, throne, bench, stool, or the like. ‘ 'Ihe 
tables of the money changers, and the seats 
of them that sold doves.’ Mat.xxi.l2. (&)Tliat 
part of a thing on which a person sits; as, the 
seat of a chair or saddle; the seat of a pair of 
trousers, (c) A regular or appropriate place 
of sitting ; hence, a right to sit ; a sitting ; 
as, a seat In a church, a theatre, a railway- 
carriage, or the like. —2. Place of abode; 
residence; mansion; as, a gentleman’s coun- 
try seats. Place occupied by anything; 
the place where anything is situated, fixed, 
settled, or established, or on which anything 
rests, resides, or abides; station; abode; as, 
a seat of learning; the seat of war; Italy is 
the seat of the arts; London the seat of 
commerce. ‘While memory holds a seat 
in this distracted globe.’ Shak. 

This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Numbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our yentle senses. SAak. 

Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing througli all her work, gave signs of woe. 

Milton. 

[It was formerly used exactly as we now use 
site, and may be regarded as having that 
meaning in the above passage from Shak- 
spere. So also in the following - 
Neither do I reckon it an ill seat only when the air is 
unwholesome, but likewise where the air is unequal. 

Bacon {Of Building).\ 

4. Posture or way of sitting, as of a person 
on horseback; as, he has a good firm seat— 

6. A part on which another part rests; as, the 
seat of a valve. 

Seat (sgt), V. t 1. To place on a seat; to cause 
to sit down; as, we «cae our guests. 

The guests were no sooner seated but they entered 
into a warm debate. A rbuthnot. 

2. To place in a post of authority, in office, or 
a place of distinction. 

Thus high, by thy advice, 

And thy assistance, is Jting Richard seated. Shak. 

3. To settle ; to fix in a particular place or 
country; to situate; to locate; as, a colony 
of Greeks seated themselves in the south of 
Italy, another at Massilia in Gaul. 

Sometimes the grand dukes would travel through 
the vast regions of Central Asia to the court of tne 


Great Khan, which at this time was seated on the 
banks of the river Amoor, in Chinese Tartary. 

Mr. „ . M. Brougham. 

4. To fix; to set firm. 

From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 

They pluck’d the stated hills. Milton. 

6. To assign seats to; to accommodate with 
seats or sittings; to give sitting accommoda- 
tion to ; as, the gallery seats four hundred. 
6. To fit up with seats; as, to seat a church; 
a hall seated for a thousand persons.— 7. To 
repair by making the seat new; as, to seat a 
garment. —at To settle; to plant with in- 
habitants; as, to seat a country. 

Seat t (sfit), v.i. To rest; to He down. 
‘The folds, where sheep at night do seat’ 
Spenser. 

Sea-tailE (sS^tang), n. A kind of sea-weed; 
tang; tangle. 'Their nest of sedge and 
sea-tang.’ Longfellow. 

S6a-tangl6 (se'tang-gl), n. The common 
name of several species of sea-weeds of the 
genus Laminaria. L. digiteita is the well- 
known tangle of the Scotch. 

Sea-term (sfi'term), n. a word or term used 
appropriately by seamen or peculiai’ to the 
art of navigation. Pope. 

Bea-thlef (sg'thdf), n. A pirate. 

Sea-thong (Sg'thong), n. One of the names 
for the British sea- weed Himanthalia lorea. 
Sea-thrllt (se'thrift), n. Same as Sea-pink. 
Seating (s^t'ing), n. 1. The act of placing on 
a seat; the act of furnishing with a seat or 
seats. —2. The material for making seats or 
the covering of seats, as horse-hair, Ame- 
rican leather, and the like. 

Sea-tltUng (86'tit-llng), n. A British dentl- 
rostral bird of the genus Anthus or pipits 
(A. aquaticus or obsourus), abundant on the 
sea-coast, but rare inland. It is of dark 
plumage, and a good songster. Called also 
Shore-pipit. 

Sea-toad (se'tdd), n. The angler or fishing- 
frog. See Lophius. 

Sea -tortoise (Be'tor-tois), n. A marine 
turtle. See Turtfe. 

Sea-tosBed, Sea-tost (sg'tost), a. Tossed 
by the sea. ‘ The sea-tost Pencles.' Shak. 
Sea-tum (se'tSrn), n. A gale, mist, or breeze 
from the sea. 

Sea-turtle (se'Wr-tl), n. 1. A marine turtle. 
2. A marine bird, the black guillemot (l/ria 
grylle). 

Sea - imicom ( se ’ fi - ni - kom ), n. See N ar- 

WAL. 

Sea-urchin (8e'6r-chin), n. A name popu- 
larly given to the numerous species of the 
family Echinida). See Echinus. 

Seaye (8§v), n. [Dan. siv, a rush, Icel. sef, 
sedge.] A rush; a wick made of rush. 
Sea-view (seVu), n. A prospect at sea or 
of the sea, or a picture representing a scene 
at sea; a marine view; a seascape. 

Sea-wall (se'wal), n. a strong wall or em- 
hankiiieiit on the shore to prevent encroach- 
ments of the sea, to form a breakwater, <fec. 
Sea- walled (sS'wald), a. Surrounded or de- 
fended by the sea. ‘ Our sea-walled garden. ’ 
Shak. 

Sea-wand (se'wond), n. Same as Sea-girdle. 
Seaward (se'w^rd), a. Directed toward 
the sea. ‘ To your seaward steps farewell.’ 
Donne. 

Seaward (8e'w6rd), adv. Toward the seu. 

The rock rush’d seaward with Impetuous roar, 
Inguird, and to the abyss the boaster bore. Pope. 

Sea-ware (se'war), »i. [See Ware.] a term 
frequently applied to the weeds thrown up 
by the sea in many situations, and which are 
collected and made use of as manure and for 
other purposes. 

Sea-water (s6'wft-t6r), n. The salt water of 
the sea or ocean. Sea- water contains chlor- 
ides and sulphates of sodium (chloride of 
sodium - common salt), magnesium, and po- 
tassium, together with bromides and carbon- 
ates, chiefiy of potassium and calcium. 

Sea-water shall thou drink. Shak, 

Sea-wax (se'waks), n. Same as Maltha. 
Sea-way (se'wa), n. Naut. (a) progress 
made by a vessel through the waves. (6) An 
open space in which a vessel lies with the 
sea rolling heavily. 

Sea-weed (se'wed), n. A name given gener- 
ally to any plant growing in the sea, but more 
particularly to members of the nat. order 
Algae. The most important of these plants 
are the Fucaceae, which comprehend the 
Fuci, from the species of which kelp is 
manufactured ; the Laminarias or tan^es ; 
the Floridees, which includes the Carrageen 
moss {Chondrus crispus) and the dulse of 
ttie Scotch (Rhodomenia palmata). 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; i,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, tAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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SearWifla (sd'wIO, n. An acanthopterygiouB 
marine flan of the genus Labrus (L. vetula), 
allied to the wrasse. 

Boa-wlUow (86'wil-16), n. A polyp of the 
genus Gorgonia. 

Boa-wing (^'wing), n. 1. A bivalve mollusc 
allied to the mussels.— 2. A sail. [Rare.] 

Antony, 

Claps on his sea-winf, and like a doting^ mallard, 
L.cavin^ the fight in height, flies after her. Shak. 

Sea-withwlnd (se'with-windh n. A species 
of bindweed (Convolvulus Soldanella). 
Sea-wold (s6'w61d), n. A wold, or a tract 
resembling a wold, mider the sea. 

We would run to and fro, and hide and seek. 

On the broad sea-tvolds. Tennyson. 

Sea-wolf (se'w«lf), n. A name sometimes 
given to the sea-elephant, a large species 
of seal ; also to the wolf-fish (Anarrhichas 
lupus) and to the bass. See Wolf-fish, 
Bass. 

Sea -wormwood (se'wSrm-wud), n. A 
plant, the Artemisia maritirna, which 
grows by the sen. 

Sea- worn ( se ' wom ), a. Worn or abraded 
by the sea. Drayton. 

Sea-worthlness ( se ' wer - THi - nes ), n. The 
state of being sea-worthy. 

Sea-worthy (se'wer-THi), a. Applied to a 
ship in good condition and fit for a voyage; 
worthy of being trusted to transport a cargo 
with safety; as, a sea-worthy ship. 

Dull the voyage was with kmg delays, 

The vessel scarce sen-worthy. Tennyson. 

Sea-wrack (se'rak), n. A plant, the Zos- 
tera marina; sea-grass. See Grarswraok. 
Seb (seb), n. One of the great Egyptian di- 
vinities represented in the hieroglyphics as 
the father of the gods, a character ascribed 
to other gods, as Neph, Pthah, <fec. He mar- 
ried his sister Nutjio, and was father of 
Osiris and Isis. He corresponds to the Greek 
Kronos. 

Sebaceous (se-ha'shus), a. [L.L sebaceus, 
from L. sebtim, tallow.] 1. Pertaining to tal- 
low or fat : made of, containing, or secret- 
ing fatty matter; tatty.- Sebaceous ylands, 
small glands seated in the cellular mem- 
brane under the skin, which secrete the se- 
iiaceous humour. —Sebaceous humour, a 
suet-like or glutinous matter secreted liy 
the sebaceous glands, which serves to de- 
fend the skin and keep it soft.— 2. Tn hot. 
having the appearance of tallow, grease, or 
wax; as, the sebaceous secretions of some 
plants. Henslow. 

SebadC (se-bas'ik), a. [See above. } Tn chem. 
pertaining to fat; obtained from fat; as, se- 
bacic acid, an acid obtained from olein. It 
crystallixes in white, nacreous, very light 
needles or lamina3 resembling benzoic acid. 
Sebastes (sS-bas'tez), n. [Gr. sebastos, ven- 
erable.] A genus of acanthopterygious 
Ashes of the family Cottidro. The S. mari- 
nus or Norvegica is the Norway haddock, 
which resembles the perch in form. It 
abounds on the coast of Norway, and is 
found at Iceland, Greenland, off Newfound- 
land. <fec. Other species are found in the 
Mediterranean, in the Indian and Polyne- 
sian seas, at Kamtchatka, the Capo of Good 
Hope, and elsewhere. 

Sebate (se'bat), n. In chem. a salt formed 
by sebacic acid and a base, 

Sebestan, Sebesten (se-bes'tan, se-bes^ten), 
n. fit. and Sp., from Pers. sapistdn.) The 
Assyrian plum, a name given to two species 
ot Cordia and their fruit, the C, Myxa and 
C. latifolia. The fruit was formerly used as 
a medicine in Europe, but now by the na- 
tive practitioners of the East only. See 
Cordia. 

Seblferous (8e-bif"6r.U8), a. [L. sebum, tal- 
low or wax, and fero, to produce.] Produc- 
ing fat or fatty matter. In bot. producing 
vegetable wax, 

SebiparoUB (se-bip'a-rus), a. [L. sebum, tal- 
low, and pario, to produce.] Lit tallow, 
fat, or suet producing; specifically applied 
to certain glands, called also sebaceous 
glands. See Sebaceous. 
iMbka (schka), n. A name of salt marshes 
in North Africa, sometimes so hard on tlie 
dried surface that laden camels can traverse 
them, sometimes so soft that these ventur- 
ing to enter them sink beyond the power of 
recovery. 

Sebundy, Sebundee (se-bun'di, s§-bun'd6), 
n. In the East Indies, an irregular or na- 
tive soldier or local militia-man, generally 
employed in the service of the revenue and 
police. 

Secale (se-ka'lg), n. [L., rye, or black spelt, 
from seco, to cut. ] A genus of cereal grasses, 



to which the rye (5. eereale) belongs.— Se- 
cale comutum, ergot or spurred rye, used in 
obstetric practice. See EbcK)T. 

BdCamone (sek-a-md'ne), «. [Altered from 
squamma, the Arabic name of S. cegypti- 
aca.] A genus of plants belon^ng to the 
nat. order Asclepiadacese, found m the warm 
parts of India, Africa, and Australia. The 
species form erect or climbing smooth 
shrubs with opposite leaves and lax cymes 
of small flowers. Some of them secrete a 
considerable portion of acrid principle 
which makes them useful in medicine. Thus 
the roots of ernetioa, being emetic in ac- 
tion, are employed as a substitute for ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Secancy (sfi'kan-si), n. A cutting or inter- 
section: as, the point of secancy of one line 
with another. 

Secant (sekant), a. [L. seeans, secantis, ppr. 
of seco, to cut (whence section, dissect, tfec.).] 
Cutting; dividing into two parts.— Secanf 
plane, a plane cutting a surface or solid. 
Secant (sekant), n. [^e the adjective.] In 
neom. a line that cuts another or divides it 
into parts; more especially, a straight line 
cutting a curve in two or more points ; in 
trigon. a straight lino 
drawn from the centre of 
a circle, which, cutting the 
circumference, proceeds 
till it meets with a tan- 
gent to the same circle. 

The secant of an arc is a 
straight line draw'u from 
the centre of the circle of 
which the arc is a part, to 
one extremity of the arc, 
and produced till it meets 
tlie tangent to the other 
extremity. Thus, A c b is the secant of 
the arc c D, The secant of an arc is a 
tliird proportional to the cosine and the 
radius. 

S60C0 (sekko), n. [It., from L. siccus, dry.] 
In the fine arts, a kind of fresco painting in 
which the colours have a dry sunken appear- 
ance, owing to the colours being absorbed 
into the plaster. 

Secede (se-sed'), V.i. pret, seceded; ppr, se- 
ceding. [L. secedo—se, apart, and cedo, to 
go.] To withdraw from fellowship, com- 
munion, or association; to sepai’ate one's 
self ; to draw off ; to retire; specifically, to 
withdraw from a political or religious or- 
ganization ; as, certain ministers seceded 
from the Church of Scotland about the year 
17H3; the Confederate States of America se- 
ceded from the Federal Union. 

Seceder (se-sed'er), n. One who secedes; 
in Scottish eccles. hist, one of a numer- 
ous body of Presbyterians who seceded 
from the communion of the Established 
Church iu the year 1783, on account of the 
toleration of certain alleged errors, the 
evils of patronage, and general laxity in 
discipline. Theseceders, or Associate Synod 
as they called themselves, remained a united 
body till 1747, when they split into two on 
the question of the lawfulness of certain 
oaths, especially the burgess oath necessary 
to be sworn previous to holding office or 
becoming a freeman of a burgh. The 
larger division, who held that the oath 
might be cfmscientiously taken by seceders, 
called themselves Burghers, and their op- 

f )onents took the name of Antiburghers. But 
n 1820 the Burghers and Antiburghers co- 
alesced again into the United Associate 
Synod. In May, 1847, the body of dissenters 
forming the Relief Church united with the 
Associate Synod and formed one body, named 
the United Presbyterian Church. (See lie- 
lief Church under Relief.) A portion of 
the body of seceders, who adhered to the 
principle of an established church, separ- 
ated in 1806, calling themselves the Original 
Seceders. They now form the Synod of 
United Original Seceders. 

Secern (se-sdm'), v. t. [L. secemo, secretum 
(whence secret)— se, apart, and cerno, to sep- 
arate.] 1. To separate; to distinguish. 

Averroes secerns a sense of tiUIlation and a sense 
of hunger and thirst. Sir tV Hamilton. 

2. In physiol, to secrete. 

The mucus secerned in the nose . . . Is a laudable 
bumotir. Arbuthnot. 

Secernent (se-sSrinent), n. i. That which 
promotes secretion. Darwin.— 2. In anat. 
a vessel whose function it is to secrete or 
separate matters from the blood. 

Secernent (sg-serinent), a. In physiol, hav- 
ing the power of separating or secreting; 
secreting; secretory. 


Seoemxnent (sS-sem'ment), n. The pro- 
cess or act of secreting; secretion. 

Secesh (se-sesho* A cant term In the 
United States for a Secessionist, of which it 
is an abbreviation. 

Beoesst (sd-sesO* [E. seceesus, from se- 
cedo, secessvm. See Secede.] Retirement; 
retreat. ‘ Silent aecess, waste solitude. ' Dr. 
H. More. 

Secession (se-se'shon), n. [L. secessio, se- 
oessionis, from secedo, secessum. See SE- 
CEDE,] 1. The act of seceding or withdraw- 
ing, particularly from fellowship and com- 
munion; the act of withdrawing from a po- 
litical or religious organization.— 2. The act 
of departing; departure. 

The acce.nsion of bodies upon, or secession thereof 
from, the earth's surface, disturb not the equilibrium 
of either hemisphere. Sir T. Browne, 

3. In Scottish eccles. hist, the whole body of 
seceders from the Established Church of 
Scotland. See Seceder. 

Becessionlsm (se-se'shon-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples of secessionists; the principle that 
atflrms the right of a state to secede at its 
pleasure from a federal union. 

Secessionist (sg-se'shon-ist), n. One who 
maintains the principle of secessionism; spe- 
cifically, In the United States, one who took 
part or sympathized with the inliabitants 
of the Southern States of America in their 
struggle, commencing in 1861, to break 
away from union with the Northern States. 

The author seems to have been struck . . . that 
the Unionists . . . did not shoot or stab any of the 
Secessionists. Satttrday Kez'. 

Secll6,t [An old and softened form of 
seek.'[ To seek. Chaucer. 

Sechium (se'ki-um), n. [From Gr. 8?.kos, a 
pen or fold in which cattle are reared and 
fed. The fruit serves to fatten hoes in the 
mountains and inland parts of Jamaica, 
where the plant is much cultivated.] A 
West Indian edible vegetable, the Sechium 
edule. The fruit in size and form resembles 
a large pear. 'I’he plant is a climber, with 
tendril -bearing stems, rough cordate five- 
angled 1 oaves, an d moncccious yellow flowers, 
nat. order Cucurbitacea}. 

Seckel (sek'el), 7i. A small delicious pear, 
ripe about the end of October, but only 
keeping good a few days. 

Seclet (sek'l), n. [Fr, si^dc, L. seculum, a 
generation, an age, a century,] A century. 

It is wont to be said that three generations make 
one secle, or hundred years. Hammond. 

Seclude (se-kludO, v. t. pret. & pp. secluded; 
ppr. secluding. IL. secludo — se, apart, and 
claudo, cludo, to shut.] 1. 'J'o separate or 
shut up apart from company or society, and 
usually to keep apart for some length of 
time; to withdraw into solitude; as, per- 
sons in low spirits seclude themselves from 
society. 

Let Eastern tyrants from the light of heav’n 
Seclude their Bosom slaves. Thomson. 

2.t To shut out; to prevent from entering; 
to preclude. 

Inclose your tender plants in your conservatory, 
secluding all entrance of cold. B'velyn. 

Secluded (se-klud'ecl), p. and a. Separated 
from others; living m retirement; retired; 
apart from public notice; as, a secluded 
spot; to pass a secluded life. 

Secludedly (se-klfld'ed-li), adv. In a se- 
cluded manner. 

Seclusenesst (se-klus'nes), n. The state of 
being secluded from society; seclusion. Dr. 
H. More. 

Seclusiozi (s§-klu'zhon), n. The act of se- 
cluding or the state of being secluded; a 
separation from society or connection; a 
shutting out; retirement; privacy; solitude; 
as, to live in seclusion. ‘ A place of seclu- 
sion from the external world.’ Horsley. 
Becluslve (se-klu'sivL a. Tending to seclude 
or shut out from society, or to keep separate 
or in retirement. Coleridge. 

Second (sek'und), a. [Fr., from L. secundus, 
second, from sequor, secutus, to follow 
(.whence sequence, consequent, persecution, 
&c., and also sue, pursue, <fec.).] 1, Imme- 
diately following the first; next the first In 
order of place or time ; hence, occurring or 
appearing again; other. ‘A second fear 
through all her sinews spread.’ Shak. 

And he slept and dreamed the second time. 

Gen. xli. 5. 

There has been a veneration paid to the writings 
and to the memory of Confucius, which is without 
any second example in the history of our race. 

Brougham. 

2. Next to the first in value, power, excel- 
lence, dignity, or rank; inferior; secondary; 


Fate, far, fat, fs-ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; ttlbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, 8a. tey. 
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RB, the silks of China are »eeond to none in 
quality. ^Art thou not second woman in 
^e realm.’ Shak. 

None I know 

Second to me, or like ; equal much less. Milton. 

8.t Lending assistance; helpful; giving aid. 

Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to me; 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas. 

Than the queen's life? Shak. 

—Second coat, a second coating or layer as of 

{ )aint, varnish, plaBter,(&c.— 5ccond distance, 
n painting, that part of a picture between 
the foreground and background. —A f second 
hand. See Second-hand, n.— Second violin, 
or fiddle, an ordinary violin, wliich in con- 
certed instrumental music plays the part 
next in heiglit to the upper part or air, or 
in other words, that part which is repre- 
sented by the alto in vocal vamic.—To play 
second fiddle, (fig.) to take a subordinate 
part. 

Second (Bek’und),7i. 1. One next to the drat; 
one next after another in order, place, rank, 
time, or the like; one who follows or comes 
after. 

'Tis great pity tliat the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place .as his own second 
With one of an ingraft infirmity. Shak. 

2. One who assists and supports another; 
speciflcally, one who attends another in a 
duel, to aid him, mark out the ground or 
distance, and see that all proceedings be- 
tween the parties arc fair; hence, the prin- 
cipal supporter in a pugilistic encounter. 

He propounded the duke as .a main cause of divers 
infirmities in the state, being sure enough of seconds 
after the first onset. H^otton. 

After some toil and bloodshed they were parteil 
by the seconds. Addison. 

8. t Aid; help; assistance. 'Give second and 
my love is everlasting thine.* J. Fletcher. ~- 
4. The sixtieth part of a minute of time or 
of that of a degree, that is the second di- 
vision next to tile hour or degree. A degree 
of a circle and an hour of time are each 
divided into 60 minutes, and each minute 
into 00 seconds, often marked thus 60". In 
old treatises seconds were distinguished us 
inimUcesecutuhe, from minutce priinoi, min- 
utes. See Degree. — 5. In music, (a) an 
Interval of a conjoint degree, being the 
diiference between any sound and the next 
nearest sound above or below it. There are 
three kinds of seconds, the minor second or 
semitone, tlie major second, and the ex- 
treme sharp second. (&) A lower part added 
to a melody when arranged for two voices 
orinstruments. ~6. pi. A coarse kind of flour; 
hence, any baser matter. 

Take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix'd with seconds. Shak. 

Second (sek'und), v.t. [L. secundo, Fr. se- 
conder. See the adjective.] 1. To follow in 
the next place; to follow up. ‘ Sin is seconded 
with sin.’ South. ‘ To seco/iffills with ills.’ 
Shak.— 2. To support; to lend aid to the 
attempt of anotlier ; to assist ; to forward ; 
to promote; to encourage; to act as the 
maintainer; to back. 

We have supplies to second our attempt Shak. 
The authors of the former opinion were presently 
seconded by other wittier and better learned. 

Hooker. 

3. In leaislative or deliberative assemblies 
and puolic meetings, to support, by one’s 
voice or vote; to unite with a person, or act 
as his socoikI, in proposing some measure 
or motion ; as, to second a motion or pro- 

g osition; to second the mover.— 4. In the 
,oyal Artillery and Royal Engineers, to 
put into temporary retirement, as an ofllcer 
when he accepts civil employment under 
the crown. He is seconded after six 
months of such employment, that is, he 
loses military pay, but retains his rank, &c., 
in his corps. After being seconded for ten 
years he must elect to return to military 
duty or to retire altogether. 

Secondarily (sek’una-a-rl-li), adv. 1. In a 
secondary or subordinate manner; not pri- 
marily or originally. Sir K. Digby.-~2. Sec- 
ondly; in the second place. ‘ First apostles, 
secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers.’ 1 
Cor. xil. 28. 

BeoondarineSfl (aek'und-a-ri-nes), n. The 
state of being secondary. ‘ The primariness 
and secondariness of the perception. ’ Norris. 
Beoondaiy (sek'und-a-rl),®. [L. secundarius, 
tr om secundus. See SECOND.] 1. Succeed- 
ing next in order to the first; of second 
place, origin, rank, importance, and the like; 
not primary; subordinate. 

Where there is moral right on the one hand, no 
secondary right can discharge It. SirR. L' Estrange. 


As the six primary planets revolve about him. so T 
the secondary ones are moved about them. Bentley, j 
The supreme power can never be said to be lodged 
In tlie original body of electors, but rather in those ] 
assemblies of secondary or tertiary electors who ! 
chose the representative. Brougham. | 

2. Acting by deputation or delegated autho- j 
rity; acting in subordination or as second 
to another; subordinate. 'The work of i 
secondary hands. ’ MilUns.— Secondary acids, 
acids derived from organic acids oy the 
substitution of two equivalents of an al- 
coholic radical for two of hydrogen. — 
Secondary amputation, amputation of a 
limb, &c., deferred till the immediate ef- 
fects of the injury on the constitution have 
passed &wtLy.— Secondary battery. In eUct. 
a number of metal plates, usually plat- 
inum, with pieces of moistened cloth be- 
tween, which, after being connected for a 
time with a galvanic battery, become in 
turn the origin of a current. —Secondary 
circle, in geom. and astron. a great circle 
passing through the poles of another great 
circle perpendicular to its plane.— Second- 
ary colours, colours produced by the mix- 
ture of any two primary colours in equal 

J )roportion8. - Secondary conveyances, in 
aw, game as Derivative Conveyances. See 
under Derivative.— S'econdar?/ creditor, in 
Scots law, an expression used In contradis- 
tinction to Catholic creditor. See under 
Catholic. —Secondary crystal, a crystal de- 
rived from one of the primary forms.— 
Secondary current, in elect a momentai‘y 
current induced in a closed circuit by a 
current of electricity passing through the 
same or a contiguous circuit at the begin- 
ning and also at the end of the passage of 
the primitive current. — Secondary evidence, 
indirect evidence which may be admitted 
upon failure to obtain direct or primary 
evidence.- (.Secondary /ever, a fever which 
arises after a crisis or a critical effort, as 
after the declension of the small - pox 
or measles. —Secondary plane, in crystal. 
any plane on a crystal which is not one of 
the primary igXawQe.— Secondary planet. See 
Planet. — Secondary qualities of bodies, 
those qualities which are not inseparable 
from bodies, as colour, taste, odour, (fee.— 
Secondary strata. Secondary rocks, Second- 
ary formation, in geol. the mesozoic strata. 
See Mesozoic.— -(S^econdary tints, \n painting, 
those of a subdued kind, such as grays, <fec. 
—Secondary tone, in music, same as Har- 
monic.— Secondary use. See under Use. 
Secondary (sek'und-a-ri), ?i. l. A delegate 
or deputy ; one who acts in subordination 
to another; one who occupies a subordinate 
or inferior position. 

1 am too high-born to be propertied. 

To be a secondary at control. Shak. 

2. One of the feathers growing on the second 
bone of a bird’s wing. —3. A secondary circle. 
See under the adjective. — 4. A secondary 
planet. See under Planet. 

Second-best (sek'und-best), a. Next to the 
best; of second kind or quality. ‘The linen 
that is called «cco»id'6e«f.’ W. Collins.— To 
come off second-best, to be defeated ; to get 
the worst of it. 

Second-cousin (sck'und-kuz-n), n. Tlie son 
or daughter of a cousin-gernmn. 

Seconder (sek'und-^ri*), n. One that seconds; 
one that supports what another attempts, 
or what he affirms, or what he moves or 
proposes ; as, the seconder of a motion. 
Second-flour (sek'und-flour), n. Flour of a 
coarser quality; seconds. 

Second-hand (sek'und-hand), n. Possession 
received from the fl rst possessor.— A fwcond- 
Imnd, not in the first place, or by or from 
the first; not from the first source or owner; 
by transmission; not nrimarily; not origin- 
ally; as, a report received at second-hand. 

Ill imitation of jireachers at second-hand, I shall 
tran.scril^e from Bruyire a piece of raillery Taller. 

Second-hand (sek'und-hand), a. 1. Not 
original or primary; received from another. 

Some men biiikl so much unon authorities they 
have but a second-hand or implicit knowledge. 

Locke. 

Those mamu-rs next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand ; 

Which are indeed the manners of the great. 

^ennyson. 

2. Not new; having been used or worn; as, 
a second-hand hook.— Dealing in second- 
hand goods; as, a second-hand bookseller. 
Second-h^d (sek'und-hand), n. A hand 
for marking seconds on a watch. 

Secondlne (sek'und -In), n. In hot. Bee 
SKCUNDINE. 


Secondly (sek'und-liX adv. In the second 
place. 

First, she hath disobeyed the law ; and, secondly 
trespa»ed against the husband. Ec. xxiii. 93. 

Seoond-rate (sek'und-ratv n. The second 
order In size, quality, dignity, or value. 

‘ Thunder of the second-rate. ’ Addumi. 
Second-rate (sek'und-r&t), a. Of the second 
size, rank, quality, or value ; as, a second- 
rate ship; a second-rate cloth; a second-rate 
champion. 

Second-Boent (sek'und-sent), n. [Formed 
on the model or second-sight] A power of 
discerning things future or distant by the 
sense of smell. Moore. [Rare.] 
Second-Bight (sek'und-slt), n. The power 
of seeing things future or distant; prophetic 
vision— a well-known Highland supersti- 
tion. It is alleged that not a few in the 
Highlands and Isles of Scotland possess the 
power of foreseeing future events, especially 
of a disastrous kind, by means of a spectral 
exhibition, to their eyes, of the persons 
whom these events respeiit, accompanied 
with such emblems as denote their fate. 
Seoond-Blghted (sek'niid-sit-ed). a. Having 
the power of second -sight. Addison. 
Secre, t n. and a. Secret. 

Secrecy (sg'kre-si), n. [From secret] 1. A 
state of being secret or hidden; concealment 
from the observation of others, or from the 
notice of any persons not concerned; secret 
manner or mode of proceeding; as, to carry 
on a design in secrecy; to secure secrecy. 

This to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did. Shak. 

The lady Anne, 

Whnjii the king hath in secrecy long married, 

This day was view’d in open as his queen, ^hak. 

2. Solitude; retirement; privacy; seclusion. 

Thou in thy secrecy, altliough alone. 

Best with tnyself accompanied, scuk'st not 
Social communication. Milton. 

It is not with public as with private prayer; in this, 
rather secrecy is commanded tlian outward show. 

Hooker. 

8. The quality of being secret or secretive; 
forbearance of disclosure or discovery; fidel- 
ity to a secret; close silence; the act or habit 
of keeping secrets. ‘For secrecy no lady 
closer. ’ Shak. 

Thanks, provost, for thy care and searcy. Shak, 
4. t A secret. 

The subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of .such books. Shak, 

Secree,t a. Secret, Chaucer. 
Secre]ieBBe,t n. Privacy; secretness. Chau- 
cer. 

Secret (Bfi'kret), a. [Fr. secrettrom L. secret- 
ns, pp. of secerno, sacretum, to set apart— ve, 
apart, and cerno, to sift, distinguish, discern, 
perceive (whence discern, discrete, concern, 
concrete, Ac.); Gr. krinO. to separate, search 
into; Skr.Arn'jto separate, to know,] 1. Apart 
from the knowledge of others ; concealed 
from the notice or knowledge of all persons 
except the individual or individuals con- 
cerned ; private, ‘ Smile at thee In secret 
thought.’ Shak. 

I have a secret errand to thee, O king. Judg. ill. 19. 

2. Not revealed; known only to one or to 
few ; kept from general knowledge or ob- 
servation; hidden. ‘Their seeret&nd sudden 
arrival.’ Shak. 

Secret things belong to the Lord our God. 

Dcut. xxix. 29. 

8. Being In retirement or seclusion ; pri- 
vate. 

There secret in her sapphire cell, 

He with the NaLs wont to dwell, Fenton. 

4. Affording privacy; retired; secluded; pri- 
vate. ‘The secret top of Oreb, or of Sinai.’ 
Milton. ‘ Abide In a secret place and hide 
thyself.’ 1 Sam. xix. 2.-5. Keeping secrets; 
faithful to secrets intrusted; secretive; not 
inclined to betray confidence. ‘ I can be 
secret as a dumb man,’ Shak. 

Secret Romans that have spoke the word. 

And will not palter. Shak. 

6. Occult; mysterious; not seen; not appa- 
rent; as, the secret operations of physical 
causes. ‘ Physic, through which secret art.’ 
Shak.— 7. Privy; not proper to be seen. 
1 Sam. V. 9. 

Secret (se'kret), n. (See the adjective.] 
1. Sometnlng studiously hidden or concealed ; 
a thing kept from general knowledge; what 
is not or should not be revealed ; as, a 
man who cannot keep his own secrets, will 
hardly keep the secrets of others. 

A talebearer revealeth secrets. Prov xi. 13, 

To tell our own secrets is often folly ; to communi- 
cate those of others Is treachery. Rambler. 


oh, cAaln; 6h, Sc. \ovh\ g,go\ j.iob; t, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; th, </ien; th, </iln; w. trig; wh. wAig; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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2. A thing not discovered or explained ; a 
mystery. ‘The secrete of nature.’ Shak. 

* All secrete of the deep, all nature’s works.' 
Milton. -~Z. Secrecy. [Rare.] 

Letters under .strict secret were at once written to 
bishops selected from various parts of Europe. 

Cardinal Afanning. 

4. In some church aervices, a prayer recited 
by tile priest in an inaudible voice.— 5. 
Armour, or a piece of armour, worn covered 
over, and so concealed. —0. pZ. The parts 
which modesty and propriety require to be 
concealed.— /n secret, in privacy or secrecy; 
privately. ‘ Bread eaten in secret is pleas 
ant.’ Prov. lx. VJ .—Discipline of the secret, 
in the early Christian church, the reserve 
practised concerning certain doctrines or 
ceremonies, founded on Christ’s words, ‘ Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs'. 
Secret t (sS'kret), v.t To keep private; to 
secrete. Bacon. 

Secretage ( se'kret-aj ), n. in furriery, a 
process in preparing or dressing furs, in 
which mercury or some of its salts is em- 
ployed to impart to the fur the property of 
felting, which it did not previously possess. 
SecretlUlal (sek-re-taM-al), a. Pertaining 
to a secretary. ‘Some secretarial, diplo- 
matic, or official training.' Carlyle. 
Seoretariatj Secretariate (sek-re-t&'ri-at, 
sek-re-ta'ri-at), n. 1. The office of a secre- 
tary. —2. The place or office where a secre- 
tary transacts business, preserves records, 
<tec. I 

Secretary (sek'rg-ta-ri), 71 . [L.L. accretoritw, | 
Fr. secretaire, from L. secretus, secret; ori- 
ginally a confidant, one intrusted with se- 
crets. ] 1. One who is intrusted with or who 
keeps secrets. ‘A faithful secretary to her 
sex’s foibles. ' Sir W. Scott. [Rare.]— 2. A 
person employed by a public body, by a 
company, or by an Individual, to write 
letter, draw up reports, records, and the 
like; one who carries on another’s business 
correspondence or other matters requiring 
writing.— 3. A piece of furniture with con- 
veniences for writing and for the arrange- 
ment of papers; an escritoire.— 4. An officer 
whose business is to superintend and man- 
age the affairs of a particular department 
of government; a secretary of state. Tiiere 
are connected with the British govern- 
ment ffve secretaries of state, viz. those 
for the home, foreign, colonial, war, and 
Indian departments. The secretary of state 
for the home department has charge of the 

E rivy signet office; he is responsible for tlie 
iternal administration of justice, the main- 
tenance of peace in the country, tlie super- 
vision of prisons, police, sanitary affairs, &c. 
The secretary for foreign affairs conducts 
all correspondence with foreign states, ne- 
gotiates treaties, appoints ambassadors, A-.c. 
The colonial secretary performs for the colo- 
nial dependencies similar functions to those 
of the home secretary for the United King- 
dom. The secretary for war, assisted by the 
commander-in-chief, has the whole control 
of the army. The secretary for India g,ovevm 
the affairs of that country with the assist- 
ance of a council. Each secretary of state 
is assisted by two under-secretaries, one 
permanent and the other connected with 
the administration. The chief secretary for 
Ireland is not a secretary of state, though 
his office entails the performance of similar 
duties to those performed by the secretaries 
of Btscie. —Secretary of embassy, or of lega- 
tion, the principal assistant of an ambassa- 
dor or envoy. —5. In printimj, a kind of 
script type in imitation of an engrossing 
hand.— 0. The secretary-bird. 
Secretary-bird (sek're-ta-ri-M-rd), n. An 



Secretary-bird {Gypogeranus serpentarius). 

African bird of prey (order Raptores), of the 
genus Gypogeranua, the G. serpentarius, 


called also the Snake-eater ot Serpent-eater. 
It is about 8 feet In length ; the lesp are 
remarkably long, the beak is hooked, and 
the eyelids projecting. It has an occipital 
crest of feathers, which can be raised or 
depressed at pleasure, and which has been 
fancied to resemble quill pens stuck behind 
a person’s eai-; hence the name. It Inhabits 
the dry and open grounds in the vicinity of 
the Cape, where it hunts serpents and other 
reptiles on foot, and thus renders valuable 
services. 

Secretaryship (sek'rS-ta-ri-ship), n. The 
office of a secretary. 

Secrete (sS-krfiU), v.t. pret. & pp. secreted; 
ppr. secreting. [L. secerno, secretum. See 
SECRET, a.] 1. To hide; to conceal; to re- 
move from observation or i;he knowledge of 
others; as, to secrete stolen goods; to secrete 
one’s self. 

Folded in the mystic mantle of tradition, or secreted 
in the forms of picturesque ceremony, or visible 
through the glow of affectionate fiction, the essential 
truths of Christianity found a living access to the 
heart and conscience of mankind. y. Martiueau, 

2. In physiol, to separate from the circulat- 
ing fluid, os the blood, sap, &c. , and elabo- 
rate into a new product, differing In accord- 
ance with the particular structure of the 
secreting organs, which are chiefly the 
glands. 

Why one set of cells should secrete bile, another 
urea, and so on, we do not know. Carpenter. 

—Conceal, Hide, Disguise, Secrete. See un- 
der Conceal. 

Secret-lkJse (sSIcret-fals), a. Faithless in 
secret; undetected in unfaithfulness or false- 
hood. Shak. 

Secreting (se-kret'lng),®. and a. Separating 
and elaborating from the blood substances 
different from the blood itself or from any of 
its constituents; as, secreting glands; secret- 
ing surfaces. 

Secretion (s€-kr6'shon), n. l. 'The act or pro- 
cess of secreting : (ai in animal physiol, the 
act or process by which substances are sepa- 
rated from the blood, differing from the 
blood itself or from any of its constituents, 
as bile, saliva, mucus, urine, &c. The organs 
of secretion are of very various form and 
structure, but the most general are those 
called glands. The animal secretions arc 
aiTanged by Bostock under the heads aque- 
ous, albuminous, mucous, gelatinous, fibrin- 
ous, oleaginous, resinous, and saline. Ma- 
gendie arranges them into three sorts: (1) 
Exhalatiom, which are either external, as 
those from the skin and mucous membrane, 
and internal, as those from the surfaces of 
the closed cavities of the body, and the 
lungs; (2) Follicular secretions, which are 
divided into mucous and cutaneous; and 
(3) Glandular secretions, such as milk, bile, 
urine, saliva, tears, <fec. Every organ and 
part of the body secretes for itself the nutri- 
ment which it requires. (6) In vegetable 
physiol, the process by which substances are 
separated from the sap of vegetables. The 
descending sap of plants is not merely subser- 
vient to nutrition, but furnishes variousinat- 
ters which are secreted or separated from its 
mass, and afterwards elaborated by particu- 
lar organ.s. These secretions are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and constitute the great 
bulk of the solid parts of plants. They have 
been divided into — (1) General or nutritious 
secretions, the component parts of which 
are gum, sugar, starch, lignin, albumen, 
and gluten ; and (2) Special or non-assimil- 
able secretions, which may be arranged un- 
der the heads of acids, alkalies, neuter prin- 
ciples, resinous principles, colouring mat- 
ters, milks, oils, resins. Ate. — 2. The matter 
secreted, as mucus, perspirable matter, Ac. 

Secretlstt (se^ret-ist),7i. A dealer in secrets. 

‘ Those secretists, that will not part with one 
secret but in exchange for another. ' Boyle. 

Secretitious (so-kr^-tlsh'us), a. Parted by 
secretion. 'iScorefifioMs humours. ‘ Floyer. 

Secretive (s^-kre'tlv), a. l. Causing or pro- 
moting secretion.— 2. Given to secrecy or to 
keep secrets ; as, he is very secretive; of a 
secretive disposition. 

In England the power of the Newspaper stands in 
antagonism with tne feudal Institutions, and it is all 
the more beneficent succour against the secretive 
tendencies of a monarchy. Emtrson. 

SeoretiYWeBB (sS-krS'tiv-nes), n. 'The qua- 
lity of being secretive; tendency or disposi- 
tion to conceal ; specifically, in phren. that 
Quality the organ of which, when largely 
developed, Is sMd to impel the individual 
towards secrecy or concealment. It is situ- 
ated at the inferior edge of the parietal 
bones. 


Secretly (s^kret-liXadr. 1. Privately; privily; 
not openly; underhand; without the know- 
ledge of others; as, to despatcli a messenger 
secretly. 

Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 

And publish it that she is dead Indeed. Shak, 
2. Inwardly; not apparently or visibly; 
latently. 

Now secretly with inward grief she pin'd. Addison. 

SeoretneBB (se'kret-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being secret, hid, or concealed. — 2, The 
Quality of keeping a seoret ; secretlveness. 
Donne. 

Secretory (sfi-kre'to-ri), a. Performing the 
office of secretion; as, secretory vessels. 

Sect (sekt), 71 . [Fr. secte; L. secta, from seco, 
seotum, to cut.] 1. A body or number of 
persons who follow some teacher or leader, 
or are united in some settled tenets, chiefly 
in philosophy or religion, but constituting 
a distinct party by holding sentiments dif 
ferent from those of other men; a school; a 
denomination ; especially, any body which 
separates from the established religion of a 
country; a religious denomination. ‘Sects 
of old philosophers.’ Dry den. 

Slave to no sect, who takes a private road, 

But looks through nature up to nature's (iod. 

Pope. 

2. t Section of the community ; party ; faction ; 
class; rank; order. ‘Packs and sects of 
great ones.’ Shak. 

All sects, all ages smack of this vice. Shak. 

S.f A cutting or scion. 

But we have reason to cool our raging motions, 
our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof 1 take 
this, that you call love, to be a sect or scion. Shak. 

Sect (sekt), n. Sex: an incorrect usage met 
with in some of our early writers, and among 
the uneducated of our own day. 

So Is all her sect; an they be once in a calm they 
are sick. Shak. 

Sectarian (sek-ta'i i-au), a. [Fr. sectaire, a 
sectary. See Sect. ] Pertaining to a sect 
or sects; peculiar to a sect; strongly or blg- 
otedly attached to the tenets and interests 
of a sect or religious denomination; as, sec- 
tarian principles or prejudices. ‘Men of 
sectarian and factious spirits.’ Barrow. 
Sectarian (sek-ta'ri-an), n. One of a sect; a 
member or adherent of a special school, de- 
nomination, or philosophical or religious 
party; especially, one of a party in religion 
which has separated itself from the estab- 
lished church, or which holds tenets differ- 
ent from those of the prevailing denomina- 
tion in a kingdom or state. 

Sectarianism ( sek-ta'ri-an-izm ), 7i. The 
state or quality of being sectarian; the prin- 
ciples of sectarians; adherence to a separate 
religious sect or party ; devotion to the in- 
terests of a party; excessive partisan or de- 
nominational zeal. 

Sectarianize (sek-ta'ri-an-lz), v. t. pret. & pp. 
sectarianized ; ppr. sectarianizing. To Im- 
bue with sectarian principles or feelings. 
Bectarlsm (sek'ta-rizm), n. Sectarianism. 
[Rare.] 

Sectarlst (sek'ta-rist), n. A sectary. [Rare.] 

Milton was certainly of that profession or general 
principle in which all sectarists agree: a departure 
from establishment. T. IVarton. 

Sectary (sek'ta-ri), 71 . [Yx. sectaire. See 
Sect. ] l. A person wlio separates from an 
estalillshed ciiurch, or from the prevailing 
denomination of Christians; one that belongs 
to a sect; a schismatic; a sectarian. 

, I never knew that time in England when men of 
truest religion were not called sectaries. Milton. 

2. t A follower; a pupil. 

Galen, and all his sectaries affirm that fear and 
sadne.ss arc the true characters, and inseparable acci- 
dents of melancholy. Chilmead. 

Sectatort (8ek-tft't6r), 71 . [L.] A follower; 
a disciple; an adherent to a sect, school, or 
party. ‘Aristotle and his sectators.* Sir 
W. Baleigh. 

The philosopher busies himself In accommodating 
all her (nature’s) appearance.s to the principles of a 
school of which he has sworn himself the sectator. 

IVarburtoH. 

SectUe (sek'til), a. [L. sectilis, from seco, 
sectum, to cut.] Capable of being cut; in 
mineral, a term applied to minerals, as talc 
mica, and steatite, which can be cut smoothly 
by a knife without the particles breaking, 
crumbling, or flying about. P^e. 

Section (sek'shon), n. [L. seotio, from seco, 
sectum, to cut] l.Theact of cutting or divid- 
ing; separation by cutting. ‘The section of 
bodies. Wott(m.-~2. A part cut or separated 
from the rest; a division; a portion; as, spe- 
. “ of a 


clfically, (a) a distinct part or portion 
book or vmting; the subdivision of a c 


chap- 
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ter ; the division of a law or other writing ; 
a paragraph ; hence, the character §, often 
used to denote such a division. (6) A dis- 
tinct part of a country orpeople, community, 
class, or the like ; a part of territory separ- 
ated by geographical lines or of a people 
considered as distinct. 

The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted 
dotards, the extreme section of the other consists of 
shallow and reckless empirics. Macaulay. 

(c) In the United States, one of the portions 
of one square mile each into which the pub- 
lic lands are divided ; one thirty-sixth part 
of a township.— 3. In geom. the intersection 
of two superficies, or of a superficies and a 
solid ; in the former case it is a line, in the 
latter a surface.— 4. A representation of a 
building or other object as it would appear 
if cut through by any intersecting plane, 
showing the internal structure; a diagram 
or picture showing what would appear were 
a part cut off by a plane passing through or 
supposed to pass through an object, os a 
building, a machine, a succession of strata, 
or the like. Thus, in mechanical drawing, 
a longitudinal Hection usually presents the 
object as cut through its centre lengthwise 
and vertically; a cross or transverse section, 
as cut crosswise and vertically ; and a hori- 
zontal section as cut through its centre hori- 
zontally.— O&iiyite sections are made at vari- 
ous angles. — 5. In music, a part of a move- 
ment consisting of one or more phrases.— 
Conic sections. See under Conic. 

Sectional (sek'shon-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
a section or distinct part of a larger body or 
territory. 

All sectional interests and party feelings, it is 
hoped, will hereafter yield to senemes of ambition. 

Sto>‘y. 

2. Composed of or made up in several inde- 
pendent sections; as, a sectional boat; a 
sectional steam-boiler; a sectional dock, and 
the like. 

Sectionalism (sek'shon-al-izm), n. A feeling 
of peculiar interest in and affection for 
some particular section of a country, &c. 
[United States.] 

Sectionallty (sek-shou-ari-ti), 11 . Quality 
of being sectional; sectionalism. 
Sectionally (sek'shon-al-li), adv. In a sec- 
tional manner. 

Sectionlze (aek'shon-iz), v.t. pret. ttpp. see- 
lionized; ppr. sectionizing. To form into 
sections. [Kare.] 

Sectio-planography (sek'shi-d-pl a-uog"ra- 
fl), 11 . [L. sectio, a section, planum, a plane 

surface, and Gr. grapho, to describe ] A 
method of laying down tlie sections of engin- 
eering work, as railways, and tlie like. It 
is performed by using the line of direction 
laid down on tlie plan as a datum-line, the 
cuttings being plotted on the upper part, 
and the emliankmeiits upon the lower part 
of the line. 

Sectism (sekt'izm), Sccturiaiilsm; devo- 
tion to a sect. [Kare. ) 

Sectist (sekt'ist), n. One devoted to a sect; 
a sectarian. [Hare.] 

Sectiuncle (sek-ti-ung'kl), 11 . A petty sect. 
‘Somenew 8e(‘torj<ec<ra7icie.' J. Martineau. 
[Rare.] 

Sective (sek'tiv), a. Same as SectUe. 
Sect-master (sekt'mas-tfir). n. The leader 
of a sect. [Rare.] 

Sector (sek'tor), 11 . [L., a cutter, from scco, 
sectum, to cut. ] 1. In geom. a part of a cir- 
cle comprehended be- 
tween two radii and 
the arc; or a mixed 
triangle, fonned liy 
two radii and the arc 
of a circle. Tims 
CBp, contained with- 
in the radii cb, od 
and the arc bd, is a 
sector of the circle 
of which the arc bd 
is a portion. — Sec- 
tor of a sphere, the 
solid generated by the revolution of the 
sector of a circle about one of its radii, 
which remains fixed; or, it is the conic solid 
whose vertex coincides with the centre of 
the sphere, and whose base is a segment of 
the same sphere.— 2. A mathematical instru- 
ment 80 marked with lines of sines, tangents, 
secants, chords, &c., as to fit all radii and 
scales, and useful in making diagrams, lay- 
ing down plans, &c. Us principal advan- 
ti^e consists In the facility witn which it 
gives a graphical determination of propor- 
tional quantities. It becomes incorrect, 
comparatively, when the opening is great. 


It consists of two rulers (generally of brass 
or ivory), representing the radii of a circular 
arc, and movable round a Joint, the middle 
of wliioh forms the centre of the circle. 
From this centre there are drawn on the 
faces of the rulers various scales, the choice 
of which, and the order of their arrange- 
ment, may be determined by a considera- 
tion of the uses for which the instrument 
is intended. — 3. In astron. an instrument 
constructed for the purpose of determining 
with great accuracy the zenith distances of 
stars, passing within a few degrees of the 
zenith, where the effect of refraction is 
small.— DtjJ sector, an instrument used for 
measuring the dip of the horizon. 

Sectoral (sek'to-ral), a. Of or belonging to 
a sector; as, a sectoral circle. bar- 
ometer, an instrument in which the height 
of the mercury is ascertained by oliserving 
the angle at which it is necessary to incline 
the tube in order to bring the mercury to a 
certain mark on the instrument. 

Sectorial (sek-to'ri-al), a. Adapted or in- 
tended for cutting : said of the form of the 
cutting teeth of certain animals, called also 
scissor teeth, from their working against 
each other like scissor-blados. 

Secular (sek'u-l^r), a. [Fr. s^culaire; L. 
soecularis, from sceculum, an age or genera- 
tion, a century, tlie times, the world ] 

1. Coming or observed once In an age or 
century, or at long intervals; as, the secular 
games in ancient Rome. 

The secular year was kept but once in a century. 

Addison. 

2. Extending over, taking place in, or ac- 
complished during a long period of time ; 
as, the secular inequality in the motion of a 
heavenly body; the secular refrigeration of 
the globe. —3. Living for an ago or ages. 
‘A secular bird (tlie phteiiix).’ Milton.— 

4. Pertaining to tliis present world or to 
tilings not spiritual or sacred; relating to or 
connected with the objects of this life solely ; 
disassociated witli religious teaching or 
Xirinciples; not devoted to sacred or religious 
use; temporal; profane; worldly; as, seew/ar 
education; secular music. 

New foes .'^rise 

Threatening to bind our souls with chains. 

Milton. 

This style (Arabesque) is almost exclusively jccm- 
lar. It was natural for the Venetians to imitate the 
beautiful details of the Arabian dwelling-hoii.se, 
wliile they would with reluLlance adopt those of the 
mosque for Christian churches. Kuskin. 

5. Not Imund by monastic vows or rules ; 
not confined to a monastery, or subject to 
the rules of a religious community; not 
regular; as, a secular priest. ‘The clergy, 
both wen/rtr and regular.’ Sir W. Temple. 

lie tried to enforce a stricter discipline ami greater 
regard for morals both in the religious orders and 
the seatlar clergy. Prescott. 

Secular (8ek'u-16r), n. l.f One not in holy 
orders; a Layman. 

The clergy thought that if it pleased the seculars it 
might be done. Hales. 

2. An ecclesiastic not hound by monastii; 
rules; a secular priest. —3. A church officer, 
whose functions are confined to the vocal 
department of the choir. 

Secularism (sek'u-If^r-izm), n. Supreme or 
exclusive attention to the affairs of this life; 
specifically, the opinions or doctrines of the 
secularists. See Secularist. 

Tlie aim of secttlarism i.s to aggr.andize the present 
life. For eternity it substitutes time ; for providence 
science; for fiileJity to the Omniscient u.sefuhiess to 
man. Its great advocate is Mr. Holyoakc. Flemutii. 

Secularist (sek'u-l^r-ist), 11 . One who theo- 
retically rejects every form of religious faith 
and every kind of religious worship, and ac- 
cepts only the facts and influences which are 
derived from the present life; one who re- 
fuses to believe, on the authority of revela- 
tion, in anything external to man's present 
state of existence; also, one who believes 
that education and other matters of civil 
policy should be conducted without the in- 
troduction of a religious element. 
Secularlty (sek-u-lar'i-ti), n. Supreme atten- 
tion to the things of the present life; worldli- 
ness; secularism. 

Littleness and secularity of spirit is the greatest 
enemy to contemplation. T. Purnet. 

EleculaiizatiOU (sek'C[-16r-iz-a"8hon), n. 
The act of rendering secular, or the state of 
being rendered secular; the conversion from 
sacred or religious to lay or secular posses- 
sion, purposes, or uses; as, the secularuation 
of a monk; the secularization of church pro- 
perty. 


Secularize (sek'fi-ldr-lz), v.t. pret. np. 
secularized; ppr. secularizing. [IfY. seou- 
lariser. See SECULAR.] 1. To moke secular; 
as, (a) to convert from regular or monastic 
into secular; as. to secularize amonk or priest. 
(6) To convert from religious or ecclesias- 
tical appropriation to secular or common 
use ; 08 , the ancient abbeys were secularized. 
2. To make worldly or unsplritual. 
Beoularly (sek'u-Rr-li), adv. In a secular 
or worldly manner. 

Seculamess (sek'Q-lSr-nes), n. The state 
or quality of neing secular ; a secular dis- 
position; worldliness; worldly-mindedness. 
Johnson. 

Secund (86'kund), a. [L. seenndus. See 
SECOND.] In bot. arranged on one side only; 
unilateral, as the leaves and llowers of Con- 
vallaria majalh. 

Seoundate (se-kun'datL v.t. [L. secundo, 
from secundus, secona, prosperous.] To 
make prosperous; to give success to; to di- 
rect favourably. [Rare.] 

Secundatlon (se-kun-da'shon), n. [See 
above.] Prosperity. [Rare.) 

Sdcundine (s^'kun-dln), n. [Fr. secondine, 
from second, L. secundus, from seqvor, to 
follow.] 1. In bot. the outermost tnit one 
of tile inclosing sacs of the ovulum, imme- 
diately reiiosing upon the primine. - 2. All 
that remains in the uterus or womb after 
the birth of the offspring, tlmt is, tlie pla- 
centa, a portion of tlie iirnhilicul cord, and 
the membranes of the ovum; the after-birth; 
generally in the plural. 

Secundo-greniture (86-kun'ii6-jen"i-tfir), n. 
[L. secundus, second, and geniiura, a be- 
getting, birth, or generation'. ) The right of 
inheritance belonging to a aeeoiul son; the 
possessions so inherited. 

The kingdom of Naples . . . was con.stitiited 

a secundo-geniture of Spain. Bancroft. 

Securable (se-ku'ra hi), a. Capable of lieiiig 
secured. 

Secure (se-kur’), a. [L. securus, without 
care, unconcerned, free from danger, safe 
—se, apart, and cura, care, cure. Sure is 
this word in a more modified form.] 1. Free 
from fear or apprehension; not alarmed or 
disturbed by fear; confident of safety; dread- 
ing no evil; easy in mind; careless; unsus- 
pecting; hence, over-confident. ‘Though 
Page be a secure fool.’ Shak. ‘ Secure, 
foolhardy king.’ Shak. ‘ But thou, secure 
of soul, unbent with woes.* Drjjden. 

Gideon . . . smote tlie liost, for the host was .vecure. 

Jiidg. viii. 3. 

Confulciice tlien l)ore thee on, secure 
To niL-ci no danger. Milton. 

[In this sense fcirmerly often used in opiiosl- 
tion to saje. See also Safe. 

I was too bold ; he never yet stood safe 

That stands secure, (Juarles.\ 

2. Confident; relying; depending; not dis- 
trustful : with of. 

It concerns the most his strength topray to 

God not to expose him to an enemy. Daniel Ko^er^. 

3. Free from or not exposed to danger; in a 
state of safety; safe; followed liy against or 
from; as, secure against attack or from an 
enemy. 'Secure from Fortune’s blows,' 
Drydcn. I'ormerly sometimes of. ‘ Secure 
o/ thunder’s crack or lightning’s flash.' Shak. 

Provision had been made for the frcciuent convoca- 
tion and secure deliberations of parliament. 

Macaulay. 

4. Such as to he depended on ; iu a stable 

condition ; capable of resisting assault or 
attack; as, the fastening is now secure; 
Giliraltar is a secure fortress ; to build on a 
secure foundation.— 5. Certain; sure; confi- 
dent: with of ; as, he is secure cf a welcome 
reception. ‘ 0/ future life ’ Dryden. 

6. t Resolved; determined; as, secure to die. 
Dryden. 1. In safe custody. 

In iron walls they deem’d me not secure. Shak. 

—Saf e, Secure. See Safe. 

Secure (se-k&r'), v.t. pret. & pp, secured; 
ppr. securing. 1. To make safe or secure; 
to guard effectually from danger; to protect; 
as, fortifications may secure a city; ships of 
war may secure a harliour. 

We'll higher to the mountain ; 

There secure us. Shak. 

I spread a cloud before the victor’s sight, 

Sustain'd the vanquish'd and .vecurednis Right. 

Dryden. 

2. To make certain ; to put beyond hazard ; 
to assure ; as, good government secures to 
every citizen due protection of person and 
property: sometimes with of. 

He secures himself of a powerful advocate. 

IV. Broome. 

3. To inclose or confine effectually ; to guard 
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actually from escape; sometimes, to seize 
i coniine; as, to secure a prisoner.— 4. To 
ike certain of payment (as by a boiui, 
rety, &c.); to warrant against loss; as, to 
iure a debt by mortgage; to secure a credi- 
i-,— 6. To make fast or firm; as, to secure 
loor ; to secure the hatches of a ship. — 6. To 
(tain ; to get possession of ; to make one's 
If master of; as, to secure an estate.— To 
cure arms, to hold a rifle or musket with 
le muzzle down, and the lock well up under 
le arm, the object being to guard the wea- 
^11 from the wet. 

curely (se-kCir'li), adv. 1. In a secure 
anner; insecurity; safely; without danger; 
I, to dwell secvrehf in a place ; to pass a 
ver on ice securely. 2. Without fear or 
pprehension ; carelessly ; in an unguarded 
;ate; in confidence of safety. 

Devise not evil at^Hiiist thy neighbour, seeing he 
welleth semrtly by thee. Prov. iii. 29 

icurement t (se-kur'ment), n. Security ; 
rotection. Sir T. Browne. 
lOUreness (se-kui-'nes), n. 1. The feeling 
f security; confidence of safety; exemption 
rora fear; hence, want of vigilance or cau- 
ion. ‘A strange neglect and secureness.’ 
lacon. — 2. The state of being secure or sate; 
afety; security. 

icurer (se kfir'Cr), n. One who or that 
diich secures or protects, 
jcurlfer (se-ku'ri-f^r), n. One of the 
lecurifera. 

jcurlfera (sek-u-rif'^r-a), n. pi. [L. 
eciiris, a hatchet, and fero, to bear.] A 
amily of hymen- 
ipterous insects, 
tf the section 
Terebrantia, 

Comprehending 
hose in which 
he females have 
i saw-shaped or 
latchet - shaped 
ere bra or ap- 
)endage to the 
roaterfor nart of 
;he abaomen, 
vhich not only 
lerves for the 
purpose of de- 
positing ttie eggs 
in the stems and securifera— 
ather parts of 

plants, but for a.Part of tlie abdo.uen.show. 

the saw a. 3, The saw ex- 
prepalinga place tracted, .showing the two 
for their recep- blades, 
tion. 

^Curlform (se-ku'ri-form), a. [L. securis, 
an axe or hatchet, and forma, form. ] Hav- 
ing the form of an axe or hatchet, 

•ecurltEUl t (se-ku'ri-tan), ri. One who lives 
in fancied security. 

Tlie sensual .^ecitritati pleases himself in the con- 
ceits of his own peace. Bp. Hall. 

leCAirlty (se-ku'ri-ti), n. [Fr. s^euriU, L, Se- 
curitas. Hee .Secure.] 1, The state or qua- 
lity of being secure ; as, (a) freedom from 
care, anxiety, or apprehension ; confidence 
of safety; hence, carelessness; heedlessness; 
over-confidence; negligence. 



used. ] A covered chair or vehicle for carry- 
ing one pei*8on, borne on poles by two men. 
They were introduced into this country about 



Sedan-chair, time of George II. 


the end of the sixteenth century, w'ere largely 
used in the reigns of Anne and the first 
Oeorges, but are now seldom if ever em- 
ployed. ‘Close mewed in their sedans.’ 
Dryden. 

Sedate (se-dat'), a. [L. sedatus, from sedo, 
to calm or appease, to cause to subside, 
caus. of sedeo, to sit. See Sit.] Composed; 
calm; quiet; tranquil; serene; unruffled by 
passion; undisturbed. ‘Countenance calm 
and soul sedate.' Dryden. ‘ That calm and 
sedate temper which is so necessary to con- 
template truth.' Watts. 

Sedately (se-dat'll), adv. In a sedate 
manner; calmly ; without agitation of mind. 
Locke. 

Sedateness (se-dat'nes), n. 'I’he state or 
(juaiity of being sedate; calmness of mind, 
manner, or countenance ; free.him from 
agitation ; a settled state ; composure ; 
serenity ; tranquillity ; as, sedateness of 
temper or soul; sedateness of countenance. 

There is a partic ular xrUateness it. their conversation 
and beltaviour that qttalifics then for council. 

.UidisOH, 

Sedation t (se-da'shon), n. The act of calm- 
ing. Feltham. 

Sedative (sed'a-tiv), a. [Fr sMatif, from L. 
sedo, to calm. See SEDATE.] Tending to 
calm, moderate, or tranquillize ; specifically, 
ill ined. allaying irritability and irritation; 
diminishing irritative activity; assuaging 
pain. 

Sedative (sed'a-tiv), n. A medicine which 
allays irritability and irritation, and irrita- 
tive activity, and which assuages pain. 
Sede,t To produce seed. Chaucer, 

Se defendendo (se de-fen-den'do). [L.] In 
law, in defending himself, the plea of a 

f tersoii charged with slaying another that 
le committed the act in his own defence. 
Sedent (se'dent), a. Sitting; inactive; quiet. 
Sedentarily (sed'en-ta-ri-li), adv. In a 
sedentary manner. 

Sedentariness (Bed'cn-ta-rl-nes), n. ' The 
state of being sedentary. 

Those that live in great towns . . arc inclined to 
paleness, which n.;iy be imputed to their sedentariness 
or want of motion, for they seldom stir abroad. 

L. AddHon. 


An association , . . met at the Baron D'Holbarh’s; 
there had its blue-light sederuHts. Carlyle. 

—Acts of Sederunt, ordinances of the Court 
of Session, under authority of the stat. 1540, 
xcili., by which the court is empowered 
to make such regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the ordering of processes and the 
expediting of justice. The Acts of Sederunt 
are recorded in books called Books of Sede- 
runt. 

Sedge (sej), n. [Softened form of A. Sax. 
secy. Sc. segg, L.G. segge, a reed, sedge; 
comp. Jr. and Gael, seisg, W. hesg, sedge. 
The root is perliaps that of L. seco, to cut ; 
the name would therefore signify origin- 
ally a plant with sword-like leaves ; comp. 
gladiolus. ] The popular name of plants 
of the genus Carex, an extensive genus, 
containing about 1000 species of grass-like 
plants, mostly inhabiting the northern ami 
temperate parts of the globe, nat. order 
CyperacesD. They are easily distinguished 
from the grasses by having tlie stem desti- 
tute of joints. The culms are trlangulai-, 
and the leaves rough upon the margins and 
keel. They grow mostly in mai-shes ami 
swamps and on the banks of rivers. Uiv 
wurds of sixty species ai'e enumerated by 
British botanists. 

Sedge “bird (sej'bfird), n. Same as Sedge- 
warbler. 

Sedged (sejd), a. Composed of flags or sedge. 

‘ Naiads of the wand'riug brooks, with your 
sedged crowns. ' Shak. 

Sedge -warbler (sej'wftr-bl-^r), u. The 
SaUcaria phragmitis of Selby, a species oi 



Sedgc-warblcr (Saliatria fhyagtni(is). 


insessorial bird of the warbler family, which 
visits this country about the middle of April 
and migrates in September. It frequents the 
sedgy banks of rivers. 

Sed^ (sej'i), a. rivergrown with sedge. 

‘ Gentle Severn’s sedgy bank.' Shak. 

Sedl^tated(8e-dij'i-tat-ed), a. [L. sedigitus, 
havmg six fingers — sex, six, and digitus, a 
finger.] Having six fingers on one or on 
both hands. Darwin. 

SedUlaCse-dil'i-a), n. pi. [L. aseat.] In 
arch, stone seats for the priests in the south 
wall of the chancel of many churches and 
cathedrals. 'I’hey are usually three in num- 
ber, for the use of the priest, the deacon, 


And you all know, security 
Is mortals' chiefest enemy. Shak, 

He means, my lord, that we are too remiss; 

Whilst Bolitigbroke, through our security. 

Grows strong and great in substance and in power. 

Shak. 

(b) Freedom from danger or risk; safety. 

Some , , alleged that we should have no security 
for our trade while Spain was subject to a prince of the 
Bourbon family. Srvift. 

(c) Certainty; assuredness; confidence. 

His trembling hand liad lost the ease 

Which marks security to please. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. That which secures or makes safe; protec- 
tion; defence; guard; hence, specifically, (a) 
something given or deposited to make cer- 
tain the fulfilment of a promise or obliga- 
tion, the observance of a provision, the pay- 
ment of a debt, or the like; surety; pledge. 
‘To leud money without security.’ Shak. 

Those who lent him money lent it on no security but 
his bare word. Macaulay. 

(b) A person who engages himself for the per- 
formance of another’s obligations; one who 
becomes surety for another. —3. An evidence 
of debt or of property, as a bond, a certificate 
of stock, or tne like; as, goveniment securi- 
ties. 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the 
surest and most sacred of all securities. Swift. 

SddaiL Sedan-chair (se-dan', ac-dan'char), 
n. [From Sedan, a town In the north of 
France, where it is said to have l>een first 


Sedentary (sed'en-ta-ri), a. [L. eedentaHus, 
from sedens, sedentis, ppr. of sedeo, to sit; Fr. 
s^dentaire. ] 1. Accustomed to sit much or 
to puss most of the time in a sitting posture; 
as, a sedentani man. ' Sedentary, scholastic 
sophists ’ Warburton. - 2. Requiring much 
sitting; as, a occupation or employ- 

ment. —3. Passed for the most part in sitting; 
as, asedentarpMte. — 4. Inactive; motionless; 
sluggish. ‘ Till length of yeara and seden- 
tary numbness craze my limbs,' Milton. 

The soul, considered abstractly from its iiassions, is 
of a remiss, sedentary nature, slow in its resolves. 

Addison. 

Sedentary (sed'en-ta-ri), n. One of a sec- 
tion of spiders, which remain motionless till 
their prey is entangled in their web. 

Sederunt (se-de'runt). [Third pers. pi. 
I>erf. indie, of sed^o, to sit. Lit., tliey sat.] 
A term employed chiefly in minutes of the 
meetings of courts to indicate that such 
and such members were present and com- 
posed the meeting; thus, sederunt A. B., 
C. D., E. F., &c., signifies that these indi- 
viduals were present and composed the 
meeting, I’he same term is also used as a 
noun to signify, specifically, a sitting or 
meeting of a court, but has been extended 
to signify a more or less formal meeting or 
sitting of any association, society, company, 
or body of men. 

’Tis a pity we have not Burns's own account of that 
long sederunt. Prof IVilson, 



Sedilia, Bolton Percy, Yorkshire. 


and subdeacon during part of the service of 
high mass. 

Sediment (sed'l-ment), n. [Fr. sMiment, 
from L. seaimentum, from sedeo, to settle. 
See SEDATE.] 'Pike matter which subsides 
to the bottom of water or any other liquid; 
settlings; lees; dregs. 

It is not bare agitation, but the sediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water. South. 


Fate, fkr, fat, fftll; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; u6te, not, mfive; tttbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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iimentary (sed-i-ment'a-ri), a. Con- 
ining sediment; consisting of sediment; 
rmed by sediinent ; consisting of matter 
at has subsided. — Sedimentary rocks, 
cks which have been formed by materials 
posited from a state of suspension in 
iter. 

Limentatlon (se(l'’i-iuen-ta"8hon), n. The 
position of sediment; the accumulation of 
rthy sediment to form strata. 

There must have been a complete continuity of 
and a more or less complete continuity of sedt- 
•HtatioH, from the Laurentian period to the present 
y. H. A. Nicholson. 

lltlOll*(86-di'shon), n. [L. seditio, sedi- 
nis, a aissension. discord, sedition— serf, 
se, apart, aside (a preposition used only 
composition), and itio, itionis, a going, 
>ni eo, Hum, to go — lit. a going apart.] A 
;tiou8 commotion in a state, not amount- 
r to an insurrection; or the stirring up of 
ih a commotion; a rousing of discon- 
it against government and disturl)ance 
public tranquillity, as by inflammatory 
ieclies or writings; acts or language tend* 
f to breach of the public peace; as, to be 
ilty of sedition; to stir up a sedition; a do- 
incnt full of sedition. Sedition, which is 
t strictly a legal term, comprises such 
ijuccs against the state as do not amount 
treason. It is of the like tendency with 
ason, but without the overt acts which 
essential to the latter. Thus there are 
itioua assemblies, seditious libels, <tec., 
well as direct and indirect threats and 
8 amounting to sedition; all of which are 
lishable as misdemeanours by flue and 
)ri8onmeut. 

lid he released unto them him that for sedition 
murder was cast into prison. Luke xxiii. 25. 

nsurreetion, Sedition, Rebellion, &c. See 
UIlREOTfON. 

Ltlonary (se-di'shon-a-ri), n. An inciter 
>romoter of sedition. Bp. ITall. 

Ltious (se-di'shus), a. f>Y. sMifwtix, L. 
itiosus.] 1. Pertaining to sedition; par- 
ing of the nature of sedition; tending 
jxcite sedition; as, seditious behaviour; 
tious strife; seditioiLs words or writings. 
Ixciting or aiding in sedition; guilty of 
tion; as, seditious ]wrsom. 
tiOUSly (sc-di'.shus*li), adv. In a sedi- 
Ls maimer; with tumultuous opposition 
aw ; in a mauiier to violate the public 
ue. ‘ Such sectaries as , . . do tlius sedi- 
sly endeavour to distvirb the land.’ 
icro/t. 

tl 0 U 8 neBS(se-di'shu 8 -iie 8 ), 71. The state 
uality of being seditious; the disposition 
xcite popular commotion in ox)po8ition 
iw; or the act of exciting such couuno- 
; factious turbulence, 
at (sed'rat), n. In Mohammedan, myth. 
lotus-tree which stands on the right side 
le invisible throne of Allah. Each seed 
8 fruit contains a liouri, and two rivers 
3 from its roots. Innumerable birds 
1 in its branches, which exceed in width 
listanco between heaven and earth, and 
ilierless angels rest in their shade. 

.ce (se-dus'), v.t. pret. & pp. seduced; 
seducina. [L. sedueo—sc, apart, and 
to leaa.] 1. To draw aside or entice 
1 the path of rectitude and duty in any 
ner, as by promises, brilies, or other- 
; to tempt and lead to iniquity; to lead 
ly; to corrupt. 

: the gold of France did not seduce. S/iuA:. 
the latter times some shall depart from the 
giving heed to seducing^ spirits. i 'l ini. iv. 1. 

iflcally— 2. To entice to a surrender of 
tlty. 

cement (Sg-dus'ment), n. l. The act 
ducing; seduction.— 2. The means em- 
ed to seduce; the arts of flattery, false- 
l, and deception. 

hero’s dangers touched the pitying power, 
nymph’s seducements, and the magic bower. 

Pope. 

Cer (se-dus'^r), n. 1. One that seduces; 
that by temptation or arts entices an- 
V to deport from the path of rectitude 
duty; pre-eminently, one that by flat- 
promises, or falsehood, persuades a 
le to surrender her chastity. 

t it me, O king ; otherwise a flourishes, 

a poor maid is undone. Shah. 

at which leads astray; that which on- 
to evil. 

whose firm faith no reason could remove, 
melt before that soft seducer, love. Dryden. 

Jible (se-dus'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
3ed or drawn aside from the path of 
bude; corruptible. ‘The power which 
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our affections have over our seducible under- 
standings.' QlanvUle. 

Sedudxigly (se-dus'ing-li), adv. In a se- 
ducing maimer. 

Seducive ( se-dus 'iv), a. Seductive. Ld. 
Lytton. [Hare. ] 

Seduction (se-duk'shon), n. [L. sednetio, 
seductionis. See SSDUCfi.] 1. The act of se- 
ducing, or of enticing from the path of duty; 
enticement to evil; as, the seductions of 
wealth. —2. The act or crime of pei’suading 
a female, by flattery or deception, to sur- 
render her chastity. 

A woman who is above flattery, and despises all 
raise but that which flows from the approbation of 
er own heart, is, morally speaking, out of reach of 
seduction. Kichardson, 

Seductive (se-duk'tiv), a. Tending to seduce 
or lead astray; apt to mislead by flattering 
appearances. ‘ Soft seductive arts. ’ Lang- 
home. 

Seductively (se-duk'tiv-li), adv. In a seduc- 
tive manner. 

Seductress (sg-duk'tres), n. A female se- 
ducer; a female who leads astray. 

Sedulity (se-diVIi-ti), n. [L. scdulitas. See 
SEbUbous.] The quality or state of being 
sedulous; diligent and assiduous applica- 
tion ; constant attention ; unremitting in- 
dustry. 

Let there be but the same propensity and bent of 
will to religion, and there will be the same sedulity 
and indefatigable industry in men’s inquiries into it. 

South. 

Sedulous (sed'ii-lus), a. [L. sednlus, from 
the root of sedeo, to sit; as assiduous, from 
assideo.] Lit. sitting close to an emjiloy- 
ment; hence, assiduous; diligent In appli- 
cation or pursuit; constant, steady, and 
I)er8everiiig in business, or in endeavours to 
effect an object; steadily industrious. ‘ The 
sedulous bee. ' Prior. 

What signifies the sound of words in prayer without 
the alfectioii of the heart, and a application 

of the proper means that may lead us to such an eiul? 

.Sir K. L' Estrange, 

Sedulously (sed'u-lus-li), adv. In a sedu- 
lous manner; assiduously; industriously; 
diligently; with constant or continued ap- 
plication. ‘ Sedulously think to meliorate 
thy stock.' J. Philips. 

Sedulousness (sed'u-lus-nea), n. The state 
or quality of being sedulous; assiduity; as- 
siduousness; steady diligence; continued 
industry or ert'urt. 

By llieir sedulousness and their erudition they dis- 
covered difficulties. Hoyle. 

Sedum (se'dum). n. |Froni L. sedum, tlic 
liouse-lcek; probably connected with sedeo, 
to sit. sedo, to assuage, to allay.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Crassulaoefe. It com- 
prises about 120 sjiecies of succulent herlis, 
erect or prostrate, witli opposite, alteniate, 
or whorled leaves, and usually cymose 
white, yellow, or pink flowers. They are 
inhabitants of the teiiix»erate and colder 
parts of the earth, and are often found in 
dry, barren, rocky, or arid situations, where 
nothing else will grow. Many of them are 
British, and a number of the foreign species 
are (mltivated in our gardens. The British 
species are known by the common name of 
stonecrop. The leaves of S. Telephium were 
sometimes eaten as a salad, and the roots 
were formerly in request as a remedy in 
hcemorrhoids and otlier diseases. S. acre 
(acrid stonecrop or wall-pejiper) was for- 
merly much used as a remedy in scorbutic 
diseases. When applied to the skin it pro- 
tluces vesication, and when taken intenially 
it causes vomiting. S. album, or white 
stonecrop, was also foiwerly used in medi- 
cine, ancf eaten cooked, or as a salad. 

See (se),n. [Formerly also se, sea, from 
O.Fr. se, sed, from L. sedes, a seat.] 1. 'I'he 
seat of episcopal power, or of any ecclesi- 
astical dignitary of similar or superior rank, 
thus including that of the pope; the titular 
seat of a bishop or archbishop; as, the see 
of Burhaiii; an archiepiacopal /fee; the see 
of Koine.— 2. t A seat of power generally. 

Jove laugh’d on Venus from his sovcrayiie see. 

Spenser. 

See (sfi), v.t pret. saw; pp, seen. [A. Sax. 
se6n, contr. for seahan, to see; pret. seah, 

I saw, sdwon, we saw, pp. gesewen; cog. 
Icel. sjd, to see, I see; Dan. see, D. zisn, 
Goth, saihwan, G. sehen— to see. The root 
evidently had a final guttural, and some 
connect see with L. sequor, to follow, or 
with seco, secure, to cut.] 1. To perceive by 
the eye; to have knowledge of the existence 
and apparent qualities of objects by the 
organs of sight; to behold. 

I will now turn aside and see this great sight. 

Ex. ill. 3. 
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2. To perceive mentally; to form a concep- 
tion or idea of; to observe; to distinguisn; 
to understand; to comprehend. 

All will come to nought. 

When such bad dealing must be«f« In thought. 

Shah. 

3. To regard or look to ; to take care of ; to 
give attention to ; to attend, as to the exe- 
cution of some order or to the performance 
of sometliing. ‘ See the lists and all things 
tit.' Shak. 

Lend me thy lantern, to see my gelding in the sv.'tble. 

Shah. 

See that ye fall not out by thr way. Cieti. xlv. .*4. 
Give them first one simple idea, aiul sec that they 
fully comprehend it before yon go any further. 

l.ochc. 

4. To wait upon; to attend; to escort; as, to 
see a ladvhome.— 6. To have intercourse or 
communication with; to meet or assuctnte 
with. 

The main of them may be reduced ... to an im- 
provement in wisdom and prudence, by seeing men 
and conversing with people of ditferent tempers aiul 
customs. l.oche. 

6. I’ocall on; to visit; to have an interview 
with; as, to go to see a friend. 

Come. Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutn.s at his liunse. Shah. 

7. To feel; to suffer; to experience; to know 
by personal experience. 

If a man keep my saying he shall never see death. 

Ju. viii. 51. 

When remedies are past the griefs are ended 
By .reetn^- the worst. Shah. 

Make us glad according to the days wherein ihoii 
ha.st aftlicted us, iitul the years in which we have seen 
evil. Ps. xc. 15. 

Seen was formerly iiscti as an adjective in 
the sense of skilful, familiar by frequent 
use or practice, versed, accomplished. ‘ A 
schoolmaster well seen in music.' Shak. 

‘ A geutlonian . . . extraordinarily seen in 
divers strange mysteries.' Beau, d- FI. 

‘ Noble Boyle, not less in nature seen.' Dry- 
den. 

Sir James Mclvil was too well j-ee// in courts to h.ne 
used this language. Pp. Hurd. 

— To see out, to see or hear to the end ; to 
stay or endure longer than. 

r had a tniiid to see him out, and therefore did not 
care to contradict him. Addison. 

1 have heard hitn say that he could see the Dundee 
peojilc out any ilay, and walk home afterwards with- 
out staggering. Dicheus. 

—God you see or God him see, may God keep 
you or him In his sight.— Nee, Perceive, Ob- 
serve. Simply to see is often an involuntary, 
and always a mechanical act; to perceive 
implies generally or always the intelligence 
of a prepared mind. Observe implies to look 
at for the purpose of noticing facts connected 
with the oliject or its properties. 

See (8(5), v.i. 1. To have the power of per- 
ceiving by the proper organs, or the i>ower 
of sight; as, some animals are able to see 
best in the night. 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 

Yet should 1 be in love by toucliing thee. Shah. 

2 .T 0 have intellectual sight or apprehensiou ; 
to perceive mentally; to penetrate; to dis- 
cern; to understanii : often with through or 
into; as, to see through the jilans or policy of 
anotiier; to see into artful schemes and pre- 
tensions. 

I see into thy end, and am almo.st 
A man already. Shah. 

Many sagacious persons will , . see through all 

our fine pretensions. Tilloisou. 

H. To examine or inquire; to distinguish: 
to consider. 

.See now whether pure fear and entire cowardice 
doth not make ihcc wrong this virtuous gentlewoman 
to close with us. Shah. 

4. To be attentive; to pay attention; to take 
beed; to take care. ‘ Be silent, let’s see fur- 
ther.’ Shak. 

Mark and perform it, see'st thon ; for tiie fail 

Of any proint in't shall not only be 

Death to thyself but to thy lewd-tongued wife. 

Shak. 

— To see to, (a) to look at ; to behold. ‘ An 
altar by Jordan, a great altar to see to.’ 
Josh. xxii. 10. [Obsolete in this sense.] 
(6) To be attentive to; to look after; to 
take care of. ‘ She herself had seen to that. ’ 
Tennyson. 

I will go and purse the ducats straight, 

See to my hou.se, left in the fearful guard 

Of an unthrifty knave. Shah. 

— To see about a thing, to pay some attention 
to it; to consider \t.~-See to it, look well to 
it; attend; consider; take coxa.— Let me see, 
lei us see, are used to express consideration, 
or to introduce the jiarticular consideration 
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a subject.— is used imperatively, or 
an interjection, to call the attention of 
hers to an object or a subject, signifying 
! look 1 behold 1 as, See, see, how the bal- 
3n ascends 1 

See what it is to have a poet in your house ! PoPf. 

3 (8§), inter j. Lo 1 look 1 observe I behold ! 
>e the verb intransitive. 

9 1 ^sS), n. The sea. Chancer. 

9(1 (sSd), n. [A. Sax. seed, from sAwan, to 
>w ; common to all the Teutonic tongues, 
je Sow.] 1. The impregnated and ma- 
ired ovule of a plant, which may be de- 
ned as a body within the pericarp, and 
mtaining an organized embryo, which on 
elng placed in favourable circumstances is 
eveloped,and converted into an individual 
imilar to that from which it derived its 
rigin. The reproductive Imdies of flower- 
ass plants, such as sea-weeds and mush- 
ooms, differ in structure and in their mode 
if germination, and are not considered as 
rue seeds, but are named spimdes. The 
eed is attached to the placenta by a small 
)edicel or uinbilical cord. In some plants 
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Various forms of Seeds. 

t, H.schscholtzia californica. 2, Corn Blue-bottle 
(Crntaurea Cyantts). 3, OxaIi.s rosea. 4, Opium Poppy 
(Papaver somniferum). 5, Stellaria media. 6, Sweet- 
william {Dianihus bat'batus). 7, Foxglove {Dig'ita- 
lis purpurea), 8, Sapunaria calabrica. 

this pedicel is usually expanded, and rising 
round the seed forms a partial covering to 
it, named the arillus, as in the nutmeg, in 
which it constitutes the part called niace. 
The point of attachment of the cord or 
podospenn is named the hUum. The seed 
is composed of an external skin, the testa or 
perispenn, and a kernel or nucleus. In some 
cases the seeds constitute the fruit or valu- 
able part of plants, as in the case of wheat 
and other esculent grain; sometimes the 
seeds are inclosed in the fruit, as in apples 
and melons. — 2. The fecundating fluid of 
male animals; semen; sperm: in this sense 
it has no plural. —3. That from which any- 
thing springs ; first principle ; original ; as, 
the seeds of virtue or vice. 'The seeds 
and roots of shame and iniquity.’ Shak . — 

4. Principle of production. 

Praise of great acts lie scatters as a seed. IValler. 

5. Progeny; offspring; children: descend- 
ants ; as, the seed of Abraham ; the seed of 
David. In this sense the word is applied to 
one person or to any number collectively, 
aud is rarely used in the plural. ‘ We, the 
latest of time.’ Tennyson. ‘The«<?eti^ 
of Banquo kings!’ Shak.— 6. Eace; gener- 
ation; birth. 

Of mortal seed they were not held. IValler. 

—To run to seed. See under KUN, v.i. 

S66d (a^d), v.i. 1. To grow to maturity, so 
as to produce seed ; as, maize will not seed 
in a cool climate. — 2. To shed the seed. 
Mortimer. 

Seed (sed), v.t. To sow; to sprinkle or sup- 
ply, as with seed ; to cover with something 
thinly scattered; to ornament with seed-like 
decorations, ‘ A sable mantle seeded with 
waking eyes.' B. Jonson.—To seed down, 
to sow with grass-seed. 

Seed - iMlSket fsfidTias-ket), n. In agri. a 
basket for holding the seed to be sown. 
8eed>1)ed ( sed'bed ), n. A piece of ground 
prepared for receiving seed. 

Seed'bud (sed'bud), n. The germ, germen, 
or rudiment of the fruit in embryo; the 
ovule. 

Seed-^iake (sSdlcak), n. A sweet cake con- 
taining aromatic seeds. 

Seed - (X>at (sSd'kdt), n. In hot. the aril or 
exterior coat of a seed. 

Seed - ood (B^d'kodX n. A basket or vessel 
for holding seed while the husbandman is 
sowing it; a seed-lip^ [Provincial] 
Seed-eom (s^dTcom), n. Corn or grain for 
seed; seed-grain. 


Beed>cru8her (86d'krush-6r), n. An instru- 
ment for crushing seed for the purpose of 
expressing oil. 

Seed -down (sed'doun), n. The down on 
vegetable seeas. 

Seeded (s^d'ed), p. and a. 1. Bearing seed; 
hence, matured; full-grown. * Seeded pride.’ 
Shak. ‘The silent seeded meadow-grass.’ 
Tennyson. — % Sown; sprinkled with seed.— 

3. In her. represented with seeds of such or 
sucli a colour: said of roses, lilies, <fec., when 
bearing seeds of a tincture different to the 
flower itself. 

Seeder ( sed'er ), n. One who or that which 
sows or plants seeds. 

Seed- field (sed'ffikl), n. A field for raising 
seed. 'The of Time.’ Carlyle. 

Seed-garden (sed^gar-den),n. A garden for 
raising seed. 

Seed-grain (sed'gran), n. Seed-corn; that 
from which anything springs. ' The primary 
seed -grain of the Norse Edigion.’ Carlyle. 
SeecUneas (sedT-nes), n. State or quality 
of lieing seedy; shabbiiiess; state of being 
miserable, wretched, or exhausted. [Colloq.] 

A casual visitor mijfht .suppose this place to be a 
temple dedicated to the Genius of Seediness. 

Dit’l:ens. 

What is called seediness, after a debauch, is a plain 
roof th.it nature has been outraged, and will have 
er penalty. Prof. Blackie. 

Seed-lac (sedlak). See Lac. 

Seed - leaf (sSd'lef), n. in hot. the primary 
leaf, or leaf developed from a cotyledon. 
Seed-leap (sed'lep), n. Same as Seed-Up. 
Seedling (sed'ling), n. A plant rearotl from 
the seed, as distinguished from one propa- 
gated by layers, buds, &c. 

Seedling (sed'ling), a. Produced from the 
seed; as, a seedling pansy. 

Seed-Up, Seed-lop (sed'lip, sfid'iop), n. [A. 
Sax. seed-leap, a seed-basket -tftcd, seed, and 
leap, a basket. ] A vessel In which a sower 
carries the seed to he dispersed. [Provin- 
cial English.] Called also Seed-leap. 

Seed - lobe (sed'lob), n. In hot. a seed-leaf ; 
a cotyledon. 

SeednesB t (sed'nes), n. Seed-time. 

Blossoming time 

That from the seedness tlic bare fallow brines 
To teeming foisou. Shak, 

Seed-oil (sed'oil), n. A general name for 
the various kinds of oil expressed from 
seeds. 

Seed-peaxl (8ed'p6rl), n. A small pearl re- 
sembling a grain or seed in size or form. 
Seed-plat, Seed-plot (sed'riiat, secVplot), n. 

I A piece of ground on which seeds are sown 
to produce plants for transplanting; a piece 
of nursery ground. 

Seed-sheet (sM'shet), n. The sheet con- 
taining the seed which a sower carries with 
him. Carlyle. 

Seedsman (sedz'man). n. 1. A person who 
deals in seeds.— 2. A sower; one who scat- 
ters seed. 

The seedsman 

Upon the slime and ooze .sc.atterb the grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest. Shak. 

Seed-time (sed'tim), n. The season proper 
for sowing. 

While the earth remaincth, seed-ttme ar\(\ harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and nigltt, shall not cease. Gen. viii. 22. 

Seed-vessel (sed'ves-el), n. In hot. the peri- 
carp which contains the seeds. 

Seed - wool (sed'wul), n. A name given in 
the southern states of America to cotton- 
wool not yet cleansed of its seeds. 

Seedy (sed'i), a. 1. Abounding with seeds ; 
running to seed. — 2, Having a peculiar fla- 
vour, supposed to be derived from the weeds 
growing among the vines: applied to French 
brandy. —8. Worn-out; shabby; poor and 
miserable-looking; as, he looked seedy; a 
seedy coat. [Said to be from the look of a 
plant whose petals have fallen off, thereby 
disclosing the naked ovary,] [Colloq.] 

Little Flanigan here is a little seedy, as we say 
among us that practise the law. Goldsmith. 

‘Devilish cold,’ he added pettishly, ‘standing at 
that door, wasting one’s time with such seedy vaga- 
bonds.’ Dickens. 

4. Feeling or appearing wretched, as after a 
debauch. [Colloq.] 

Seeing; (se'ing), conj. Because; inasmuch 
as; since ; considering ; taking into account 
that. 

Wherefore come ye to me, seeing; ye hate met 
Gen. xxvi. 27. 

How shall they have any trial of his doctrine, 
learning and ability to preach, seeing that he may 
not putmekiy either teacii or exhort? Abp.Whitgift. 

Seek (sek), V. t pret. <fe pp. sought. [0. E. seke, 
also seche, A. Sax. sf.can, sicean, to seek, , 
pret, sdhte, pp. sdht. Common to the Teu- I 


tonic tongues: Icel. saekja, Dan. soge, Sw. 
s6ka, D. zoeken, G. suchen, Goth, sdkjan. In 
English an original 0 has been changed to 
e by umlaut. (See Eeck,) The root is prob- 
ably the same as in L. sequor, to follow 
(whence consequence, &c.). Beseech is from 
seek, with prefix he-. ] 1. ’To go in search or 
quest of; to look for; to search for; to take 
pains to find : often followed by out. ‘ To 
seek me out.’ Shak. 

The man asked nim, saying, What seekest thou? 
And he said, I seek my brethren. Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16. 
For 'tis a truth well known to most, 

That whatsoever thing is lost, • 

We seek it, ere it come to light. 

In every cranny but the right. Co 7 uper. 

2. To inquire for; to ask for; to solicit; to 
try to gain. 

The young lions roar after their prey, and seek 
their meat from God. Ps. civ. 21. 

Others tempting him, sought of him a sign. 

Luke xi, 16. 

3. To go to ; to resort to ; to have recourse 
to. 

Seek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal. Amos v, 5. 
And hast thou sotight thy heavenly home, 

Our fond dear lioy V D. M. Moir. 

4. To aim at ; to attempt ; to pursue as an 
object; to strive after; as, to seek a person’s 
life or his niin. ‘What I seek, my weary 
travels’ end.’ Shak. Often governing an 
infinitive; as, to seek to do one harm. 

A thousand ways he seeks 

To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr’d. 

Shak. 

6, To search. 

Have I sought every country far and near. 

And, now it is my chance to find thee out. Shak. 

Seek (86k), v. i. l. To^nake search or inquiry; 
to endeavour to make discovery. 

I’ll not seek far . . . to find thee 
An honourable husband. Shak. 

Seek yc out of the book of the Lord, and read. 

Is. xxxiv. 16. 

2, To endeavour ; to make an effort or at- 
tempt; to try.— 3. To use solicitation. 

Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall 
find. Mat. vii. 7. 

— I'o seek after, to make pursuit of; to at- 
tempt to find or take. ‘ How men of merit 
are sought after.’ Shak.- To seek for, to 
endeavour to find. 

The sailors sought for safety in our lioat. Shak. 

—To seek to,t to apply to; to resort to. 1 Ki. 
X. 24. 

1 will, I will once more seek to my God. //. Brooke. 

— To he to seek, (a) to be at a loss; to be 
without knowledge, measures, or experi- 
ence. ‘Unpractised, unprepared, and still 
to seek.’ Milton. 

1 do not think my sister so to seek. 

Or so unprincipled in virtue's book. Milton. 

(f}) To require to be sought for; to be want- 
ing or desiderated ; as, the work is still to 
seek. [Scarcely used now in the former 
sense.] 

Seeker (sek'^r), n. l. One that seeks; an in- 
quirer; as, a seeker of truth.— 2. t One that 
makes application. 

Cato is represented as a seeker to oracles. 

Bentley. 

3. One of a sect in the time of Cromwell 
that professed no determinate religion. 

Sir Henry Vane ... set up a form of religion in a 
way of his own ; yet it consisted rather in a with- 
drawing from all other forms than in any new or par- 
ticular opinions or forms, from which he and his 
party were callcil seekers. Burnet. 

Seek-SOITOW (sek'sor-o), n. One that con- 
trives to give himself vexation ; a self-tor- 
mentor. Sir P. Sidney. 

Beel (sel), v.t. IFr. ciller, siller, from cU, L. 
dlium, an eyelash. ] 1. To close the eyes of 
with a thread: a term of falconry, it being 
a common practice to run a thread through 
the eyelids of a hawk, so as to keep them 
together, when first taken, to aid in making 
it tractable. ‘A seeled dove that mounts 
and mounts.’ Bacon. Hence— 2. To close, 
as a person’s eyes; to blind; to hoodwink. 

She that so young could give out such a seeming, 
To seel lier father’s eyes up, close as oak. Shak. 
Cold death . . . his .sable eyes did seel. Chapman. 
Seelt (8§1), v.i. [Comp. L.G, sielen, to lead 
off water.] To lean; to incline to one side; 
to roll, us a ship in a storm. 

When a ship seels or rolls in foul weather, the 
breaking loose of ordnance is a thing venr danger- 
ous. Kaleigh. 

Seelt (b61), n. The rolling or agitation of a 
ship in a storm. 

All aboard, at every seele, 

I-lkc drunkards on the hatches recle. Sandys. 


F&te, fftr, fat, fall 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc, abune; y, 8c. icy. 
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telt (831), n. [A. 8ax. rcbI, a good time 
r opportunity, luck, prosperity.] Time; 
pportuuity; season: used frequently as the 
9 cond elemettt in a compound; as, hay-secf, 
ay-time; hAvXey -seel, wfieat-seW, <fcc. [Pro- 
Incial English.] 

BlUyt (sel'i-li), adv. In a silly manner. 

(sel'i), a. [A. Sax. soelig, lucky, pro- 
lerous. See SEEL, time, SILLY.] 1. Lucky; 
>rtunate; happy. ‘ To get some seely home 
had desire.’ Fairfax. — 2. Silly; foolish; 
mple; artless. Spenser. 
em (sSrn), v.i. [A. Sax. siman, gesSman, to 
)mpose, to conciliate, to adjust, to judge, 

> seem, to appejir, from root of same (which 

le).] 1. To appear; to look like; to pro- 

mt the appearance of being; to bo only in 
jpearanoe and not really. ‘ That we were 
!l as some would seem to be.’ Shak. ‘So 
mil the day seem night.’ Shak. 

Thou art not what thou setttt'st. Shak. 
All seem'd well pleas’d ; all seem'd, hut were not 
1. Milton. 

To appear; to be seen; to show one’s self 
’ itself; hence, to assume an air; to pre- 
ind. ‘ My lord, that so confidently seems 

> undertake this business.’ Shak. 

There did seem in him a kind of joy to hear it. 

Shak. 

To appear to one’s opinion or judgment; 

» Ije thought : generally with a following 
ause as nominative. 

It seems to me that the true reason why we have 
few versions which arc tolerable, is because there 
e so few who have all the talents remiisite for 
anslation. Dry den. 

Fence, ‘it seems to me’ = I think, I am in- 
ined to believe.]— 4. To appear to one’s 
If; to imagine; to feel as if; as, 1 still seem 
I hear his voice ; he still seemed to feel 
le motion of the vessel. — It seems, it would 
)pear; it appears: used parenthetically, 
) nearly equivalent to, as the story goes; 
is said; as we are told. 

A prince of Italy, it seems, entertained his mistress 
»on a great lake. Addison. 

) Used sarcastically or ironically to con- 
imn the thing mentioned, like forsooth; 

, this, it seems, is to be my task. For- 
erly seem was often used impersonally in 
ch phrases as me seems, him seemed, ‘ the 
loplo seemed' (it seemed to the people. 
laitcer); hence, meseems as a single word, 
imer (s0m'6r), n. One who seems; one 
10 makes a show of something; one who 
rries an appearance or semblance. 

Hence we shall see, 

If power change purpose, what our .teemers be. 

Shak. 

imlng (sending), p. and a. 1. Appear- 
?; having tlie appearance or semblance, 
icther real or not. ‘Showed him a seem- 
7 warrant for it.’ Shak. ‘'Phe father 
this seeming lady.’ Shak.~2. Specious 
plausible in appearance ; as, seeming 
eudsliip. ‘ That little seeming substance!’ 
ak. 

irning (sern'ing), n. 1. Appearance; show; 
nblance, especially a false appearance, 
he that, so young, could give out such a 
’■miiuj. ’ Shak. 

He is a thing made up of seemins^rs. J . Baillic. 

Fair appearance. 

These keep 

Seeminy: and savour all the winter long. Shak. 

Opinion; judgment; estimate; appre- 
nsion. ‘ Nothing more clear unto their 
ming.' Hooker. 

His persuasive words iinpregn’d 

With reason to her seemhi^. Milton. 

mingt (sern'ing), adv. In a becoming or 
imly manner; seemly. 

Bear your body more seeming;, Audrey. Shak. 

mlngly (sein'ing-H), adv. In a seeming 
inner; apparently; ostensibly; in appear- 
3e; in show; in semblance. 

This the father seemingly complied with, 

, Addison. 

hey depend often on remote and seemingly dis- 
portioned causes. Atterhury. 

mlngness (sem'ing-nes), n. Fair appear- 
ie; plausibility; semblance. Sir K. 
gby. 

mlesst (sem'les), a. Unseemly; unfit; 
lecoroua. Chapman. 
mlUiead,t BeemlUiedt (sem'ii-hed), n. 
jmliness; comely or decent appearance, 
mlilyt (s3m'li-li), adv. Decently; come- 

mllnesB (sSm'li-nes), n. The state or 
ility of being seemly; comeliness ; grace; 
less; propriety; decency; decorum. Cam- 


1, c^ain; 6h, Sc. loo/t; g, go\ J, ^b; 


Seemly (sSm'li), a. [Icel. sotmiligr, svsmr, 
becoming, fit, seemly. See Seem.] Becom- 
ing; fit; suited to the object, occasion, pur- 
pose, or character; suitable; decent; pro- 
per. ‘Not rustic as before, but seemlier 
clad.’ Milton. 

Suspense of judgment and exercise of charity were 
safer and seemlier for Christian men than the hot 
pursuit of these controversies. Hooker. 

Seemly (sem'li), adv. In a decent or suit- 
able manner. 

There, ranged in peaceful order stood 

Ulysses’ arms, now long disused to blood. Po^. 

Seemlylie(l,t Seemlyhoodt (sem'li-hed, 
semii-hqd), rt. Same as Seemlihead. Spen- 
ser. 

Seen (sSn), pp. of see. 

Seep (sep), v.i. To flow through pores; to 
ooze gently; to sipe. [Scotch and United 
States. ] 

Seepy (sfip'i), a. Oozing; full of moisture; 
specmcally, applied to land not properly 
drained. [Scotch and United States.] 

Seer (se'^r or ser), w. 1. One who sees. ‘ A 
dreamer of dreams, and a seer of visions. ’ 
Addison. — 2. A prophet; a person who fore- 
sees future events. 1 Sam. ix. 9. ‘'J'hou 
death-telling seer.’ Campbell. 

Shcj;;aird him lord and liege, 

Her seer, her b.jrd, her silver star of eve. 

Tennyson. 

Seer (ser). n. A weight which varies all 
over India; in Bengal there are forty seers 
to a nuiuiid, which is about 74 pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

Seerhand (sorTiand), n. A kind of East In- 
dian muslin, which, from its retaining its 
clearness after washing, is particularly 
adapted for dresses. 

SeerBhlp (se'Sr-ship or scUship), n. 'I'he 
oihee or quality of a seer. 

Seer-BUCker (scr'suk-fir), n. A blue and 
white striped linen, imported from India. 
Seer-'WOOd (ser'wqd), n. Dry wood. 
See-sa'W (se'siv), n. [A reduplicated form of 
saw, tlie motion resembling the act of saw- 
ing. ] 1. A child’s game, in which one sits on 
each end of a hoard or long piece of timliei’ 
balanced on some support, and thus the two 
move alternately up and down.— 2. A board 
adjusted for this pui-pose. — 3. Motion or ac- 
tion resembling that in seo-saw; a vibratory 
or reciprocating motion. ‘ A seesaw between 
the hypothesis and fact.’ Sir W. JJamilfon. 
4. In whist, the jilaying of two partners, 
so that each alternately assists the other to 
win the trick; a double ruif. 

See-sa'W (se's^,). a. Moving up and down 
or to and fro; undulating with reciprocal 
motion. ‘ Ilis wit all seesaw, between that 
and this.’ Pope. 

See-saw (se'sg), v. i. 'I’o im>ve as in the game 
see-saw ; to move backward and forward, 
or upwuril and downwai-d. 

So they went see~sawing uj) and down from one 
end of the room to the other. Arhnthnot. 

See-Baw(8e'8a). v. t. T<.) cause to move in a 
see-saw manner. 

’Tis a poor iiliot boy. 

Who sits in the sun and twirls a bough about. 

And, staring at his bough from morn to sunset, 
See-sarus his voice in inarticulate noises. 

Coleridge. 

He ponders, he see-saivs hini.self to and fro. 

Lord l.ytton. 

Seethe (seTH), v.t. pret. seethed, {sod, ob- 
solete) ; pp, seethed, sodden {sod, obsolete); 
ppr. seething. [A. Sax. seMhan, siothan, to 
seethe; Icel. sjdtha, G. siedeti, to boil.] 1. To 
boil; to decoct or prepare for food in hot 
liquor; as, to seethe flesh. ’Sodden water.’ 
Shak. 

Thou slialt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. 

Kx. xxiii. 19. 

2. To soak; to steep and soften in liquor. 

‘ Cheeks mottled and sodden.’ W. Collins. 

There was a man-sleeping— still alive; though 
seethed in drink, and looking luce death. 

D. Jerrold. 

Seethe (scth), v i. pret. seethed; ppr. seeth- 
ing. 'J'o be in a state of ebullition; to boil, 
to be hot. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 

Shak. 

Thus over all that shore, 

Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 

A dead hush fell. Tennyson. 

Seether (8eTH'6r), n. One who or that which 
seethes; a boiler; a pot for boiling things. 
She sets the kettle on ; 

Like burnished gold the little seether shone. 

Dryden. 

Sefktian (se-fa'shi-an), n. One of a sect of 
Mohammedans who hold peculiar views 
with regard to the essential attributes of 
God, 'rhey are opposed to the Motazilites. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, siri^; fH, fAen; th, thin; 


seg, (seg), n. Sedge; also, the yellow flower- 
de-luce {Iris PsevdacoruB). [Provincial ] 
Seg, Sets (aeg), n. A castrated bull; a bull 
castrated when full grown; a bull-segg. 
[Scotch.] 

Segart (sS-gttrO. See cigar. 

Sege,t n. A siege. C/Muoer, 
Seggar(8eg'gttr),n. [Prov.E. saggard, saggar, 
contr. for safeguard. Comp, seggard, a rid- 
ing surtout.] The case of fire-clay in which 
fine stoneware is inclosed while being baked 
in the kiln. Written also Sagger. 

Seghol (8c-g61'), n. A Hebrew vowel-point, 
or short vowel, thus ‘•■—indicating the 
sound of the English c in m^n. 

Seghola'te (se-gdl'at), a. Marked with a 
seghol. 

Segment (seg'ment), n. [L, segment nm, 
from seco, to cut.] 1. A part cut off or 
mai'ked as sepai’ate from others; one of the 
parts into which a body naturally divides 
itself; a section; as, the segnmnts of a calyx; 
the segments of an orange ; the segments 
or transverse rings of which the body of 
an articulate animal or annelid is com- 
posed.— 2. In geom. a part cut off from any 
figure by a line or plane. A segment of 
a circle is a part of 
the area contained by 
"N. an are and its chord, 

A /_ \ B as A c B. The chord is 

/ y sometimes called the 

I I base of the segment. 

1 I An angle in a segment 

\ / angle contained 

\ / by two straiglit lines 

drawn from any point 
in its arc, and termin- 
ating in the extremities of its chord 
or base. — Similar segments of circles are 
those which contain equal angles, or whose 
arcs contain the same numlior of degi-ees.— 
Segment of a sphere, any part of It cut 
off by a plane, not passing through the 
centre. 

Segrment (seg-ment'), v.i. To divide or be- 
come divided or split up into segments; 
specifically, in physiol, applied to a mode of 
reproduction by semi-fission or budding. 
See extract. 

Before this occurs, however, If it docs not divide, 
the vegetal unit .segments or buds, the bud grows 
into a unit similar to its parent, and this in its turn 
also segments or bud.s, Bas/iati. 

Segmental (seg-ment'al), a. Pertaining to, 
consisting of, or like a segment. —Semnental 
organs, certain organs placed at the sides 
of the body in Annelities, and connected 
with excretion, 

Segmentation (seg-men-ta'shon), n. 'I'he 
act of cutting into segments; a division into 
segments; the state of being divided into 
segments. 

Segment-gear (sog'ment-gor), n. In mech. 
H curved coggeil sui’face occupying but an 
arc of a circle. 

Segment -Ba'w (seg'ment-sft), n. 1 . A saw 
which cuts stuff into segmental shapes.— 
2. A veneer saw whose active perimeter con- 
sists of a number (*f segments attached to a 
disc. — 3. In snrg. a nearly circular jdate of 
steel serrated on the edge, and fastened to 
a handle ; used in operations on the bones 
of the cranium, (fee. 

Segment-Bhell (seg'ment-shel), n. in ar- 
tulery, an elongated shell consisting of a 
body of iron coated with lead and built up 
internally with segment-shaped pieces of 
iron, which, offering the resistance of an 
arch against pressure from without, are 
easily separated by the very slight bursting 
charge within, thereby retaining most of 
their original direction and velocity after 
explosion. 

Segment -'\i7heel (seg'ment-whel), n. A 
wneel a part of whose periphery only is 
utilized. 

Segnitude.t Segnitvt (seg'ni-tud, seg'ni-ti), 
n. [From L, sluggisli.] Sluggishness; 

dulness; inactivity. 

Segno (sen'yd), n. [It., sifpi.j In music, a 
sign or mark used in notation in connection 
with repetition, abbreviated 0.— segno, 
to the sign, is a direction to return to the 
sign. —Dal segno, from the sign, is a direc- 
tion to repeat from the sign. 

SegTOant (86'gre-aut), a. In her. a term 
applied to a griffin when standing upon its 
hind-legs, with the wings elevated and en- 
dorsed. 

Segregate (seg're-gat), v.t. pret. <fe pp. se- 
gregated; ppr. segregating. [L. segrego, se- 
gregatuin — se, apart, ana grego, to gather 
into a flock or herd, from grex, gregis, a 


w, wig; wh, whig', zh, azure. — See KEY. 
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ick or herd.] To separate from others; to 
t apart. 

riiey are se^resrated, Christian)! from Christians, 
der odious oesig'nations. If. Taylor, 

grregate (seg'rd-g&t), v.i. To separate or 
) apart; specfflcally, In crystal to separate 
om a mass and collect about centres or 
aes of fracture. 

gregate ^g're-gat), a. Separate; select, 
t kind of segregate or cabinet senate.' 
'otton. — Segregate polygamy (Polygamia 
gregata, Linn.), in bot. a mode of inflor- 
icence, when several florets comprehended 
ithin an anthodium, or a common calyx, 
■e furnished also with proper perianths, as 
i the dandelion. 

gregatlon (seg-rd-ga'shon), n. 1. 1'he 
zt or segregating, or the state of being 
jgregated ; separation from others; a part- 
ig ; a dispersion. ‘ A segregation of the 
iirkish fleet.' Shak.~2. In cnjstal sepa- 
ition from a mass and gatliering about 
entree through cohesive attraction or the 
rystallizing process. Dana. 

(seg'wa). [It., it follows; L. sequor, 

0 follow.] In inmic, a word which, prefixed 
0 a part, denotes that it is immediately to 
ollow the last note of the preceding move- 
nent. 

BgUidlUa (seg-i-deTyu), ?».. fSp.] A merry 
Spanish tune; also, a lively dance. 

The common people .still sung their lively srgui- 
alias. Prescott. 

Bid (sed), n. [Ar., prince.] One of the de- 
jcenclants of Mohammed through his daugh- 
ter Fatima and his nephew Ali. 
eidlltz-powder ( sid'lits-pou-dfer ), n. A 
powder intended to produce the same effect 
SB seidlitz- water ; composed of tartrate of 
potassa and soda (Rochelle- salt) with bi- 
carbonate of soda in one paper, and tartaric 
acid in another paper, to be dissolved sepa- 
rately in water, then mixed, and taken 
while effeiwescing. 

leidUtz-water (sid'lits-wa-tCr), n. The 
mineral water of Seidlitz, a village of Bohe- 
mia. Sulphate of mt^esia, sulphate of 
soda, and carbonic acid are its active in- 
gredients. 

lele,t Sey,t pret. & pp. of see. Saw; seen. 
Chaucer. 

tolEneurial (sen-yb'ri-al), a. [See Seignior. ] 

1. Pertaining to the lord of a manor; mano- 
rial. Sir W. Temple.— 2. Vested with large 
powers; indepenaent. 

Seignior (sen'yCr), n. [Fr. seigneur. It. si- 
gnore, Sp. seilor, I'g. senhor; from L. senior, 
elder, senex, old.] 1. In the south of Eu- 
rope, a title of honour. See Signior. — 
Grand Seignior, a title sometimes given to 
the Sultan of Turkey.— 2. In feudal law, the 
lord of a fee or manor.— *.S'e?V/nior in gross, a 
lord without a manor, simply enjoying su- 
periority and services. 

Sei^orage, Seignorage ( sen'y^r-aj ), n. 

1. Something claimed by the sovereign or 
by a superior as a prerogative; specifically, 
an ancient royalty or prerogative of the 
crown, whereby it claimed a percentage 
upon bullion brought to the mint to be 
coined or to be exchanged for coin ; the 
profit derived from issuing coins at a rate 
above their intrinsic value. 

If government, however, throws the expense of 
coinage, as is reasonable, upon the holders, byinak- 


bultion, and is called 'levying a seistiioras^e ’), the 
coin will rise to the extent of tnc setg’niornjre above 
the value of the bullion, y. S. Mill. 

2. A royalty; a share of profit; especially, 
the money received by an author from his 
publisher for copyright of his works. 

WBlgniorlal (sen-yo'ri-al). The same as Sei- 
gneurial. 

Selgnlorlze (sen'y^r-Iz), v.t. To lord it over. 
Fairfax. [Rare. ] 

Seigniory, Selgnory (sen'ySr-i), n. [Fr. 
seigneurie. See Seignior.] A lordship; 
power or authority as sovereign lord. See 
SIGNIORY. 

O’Neal never had any seirnory over that country, 
but what he got by encroaenment upon the English. 

Spenser. 

Sell (B^l), V.t [Sw. sila, to strain.] To 
strain through a cloth or sieve. [Scotch.] 

Seln,t pp. of see. Seen. Chaucer. 

Seine, Sean (bSu), n. [Fr. seine, from L. 
sagena, Gr. sagerU, a seine.] A large net for 
catching fish, such as mackerel and pilchard, 
often from 160 to 200 fathoms in length, and 
6 to 10 in breadth, buoyed by corks and 
weighted so as to float perpendicularly. 

The seine is a net of about forty fathoms In length, 


with which they encompass a part of the sea, and 
draw the same on land. Caretv. 

Selne-boat (sen'bot), n. A flshlng-boat, of 
about 15 tons burden, used in the fisheries 
on the west coast of England to carry the 
large seine or casting-net. 

Seine-flBlier (sen'flsh-Or), n. A seiner. 
Seiner (8en'i>r), n. A fisher with a seine or 
net. Carew. 

Seint,t». A cincture; a girdle. Chaucer. 
Seintuarie.t n. Sanctuary. Chaucer. 

Seip (sep). v.i. [See SiPE.] To ooze; to 
le^. [Scotch.] 

Selr - fisli ( serifish ), ?i. A fish of the genus 
Cybium (C. guttatum), family Scorn berida;, 
bearing a close resemblance to the salmon 
in size and form as well as in the flavour of 
its flesh. It is one of the most valuable 
fishes of the East Indian seas. 

Seise (sez), v.t. In law, see SEIZE. 

Seisin (se'zin), n. See Seizin. 

Seismic, Seismal (Sis'mik, sls'nml), a. [Gr. 
seismos, an earthquake, from seUt, to shake ] 
Of or pertaining to an earthquake. — The 
seismic area, the tract on the earth’s surface 
within which an earthquake is ie\t.— Seis- 
mic vertical, the point upon the earth’s sur- 
face vertically over the centre of effort or 
focal point, whence the earthtpiake's im- 
pulse proceeds, or the vertical line connect- 
ing these two points. Goodrich. 
Seismograph (sis'mo-graf), 7i. [Gr. semnos, 
an eartliquake, and graphO, to write.] An 
electro-magnetic instrument for registering 
the shocks and concussions of eartliquakes. 
See also Seismometer. 

Seismog^phiC (sfs-mo-graf ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to seisrnography; indicated by a seismo- 
graph. 

Map.«i or charts constructed so as to indicate the 
centres of convulsion, lines of direction, areas of dis- 
turbance, and the like, arc termed scismographic. 

Parte. 

Sdismography (Ki.s-mog'ra-fl), n. 'The study 
or observation of the phenomena of earth- 
quakes by means of the seismograph or 
seismometer. 

Seismologist (sis-moPo jist), n. A student 
of, or one versed in, seismology ; one who 
studies the phenomena of earthquakes. 

‘ The main work presented for seismologists 
in the Immediate future.’ Ji. Mallet. 
Seismology (sis-mortt-ji), n [Gr. semnos, 
an earthquake, lit. a shaking, and logos, 
discourse. See Seismic,] The science of 
earthquakes; that department of Bclenco 
which treatsof earthquakes and all phenom- 
ena connected with them. 

Seismometer (Bis-moin'et-^r), n. (Gr. scis- 
mos, a shaking, an earthquake, and nudron, 
a measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the direction and force of earthquakes and 
similar concussions. 'I’here are various con- 
trivances for this purpose, the most perfect 
of which is perhaps the form used in the 
observatory on Mount Vesuvius. It consists 
of a delicate electric apparatus, which is 
set to work by the agitation or change of 
level of a mercurial column, which records 
the time of the first shock, the interval be- 
tween the shocks, and the duration of each; 
their nature, whether vertical or horizon- 
tal, the maximum intensity; and In the case 
of horizontal shocks the direction is also 
given. 

Selsmoscope (sis'mO-skdp), n. [Gr. seismos, 
an earthquake, and shaped , to see,] A seis- 
mometer (which see). 

Seisura (se-zhu'ra), n. [Gr. sem, to shake, 
oura, tail.] A genus of Australian birds 
belonging to the family MusclcapidEe or fly- 


Baizable (sez^a-bl), a. Capable of being 
seized; liable to be taken. 

* Seize (sSz), V. t. pret. & pp. seized; ppr. seiz- 
ing. [Fr. saisir, to seize ; Pr. sazir, to take 
possession of; It. sagire, to put in posses- 
sion of — according to Dlez, from O.H.6. 
sazjan, to set, bisazjan, to occupy.] 1. To 
fall or rush upon suddenly and lay hold on; 
to gripe or grasp suddenly. 

Then as a tiger, who Ijy chance hath spy’d 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 

Straiglit couches close, then rising changes oft 




Seisura inquieta (Restless Seisura). 

catchers. The 5. volUans is the dish-washer 
of the colonists of New South Wales. 

Beity (8§'i-ti), n. [L. se, one’s self.] Some- 
thing peculiar to a man’s self. Tatler. 
[Rare.] 


In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 

Straiglit couches close, then rising changes oft 
His coiichant watch, as one who ciJose his ground, 


Whence rushing, he might surest seize them both, 
Milton. 

2. To take possession by force, with or with- 
out right. 

At last they seize 

The sceptre, and regard not David’s son. Milton. 

3. To have a sudden and powerful effect on; 
to take hold of; to come upon suddenly; to 
attack; as, a fever seizes a patient. 

And hope and doubt alternate seize her soul. Pope. 

4. To take possession of, as an estate or 
goods, by virtue of a warrant or legal au- 
thority. 

It was judged by the highest kind of judgment, 
that he should be banished, and his whole estate con- 
fiscated .ami seized. Bacon. 

6. To fasten; to fix. 

So down he fell before the cruell beast, 

Who on his neck his bloody claiv.s did seize. 

Spenser, 

6. Naut. to fasten two ropes, or different 
parts of one rope, together with a cord.— 

7. To make po.ssessed ; to put in possession 
of: with of before the thing possessed; as, 
A B was seized and possessed of the manor. 
‘All those his lands which he stood seized 
of.* Shah. ‘ Whom age might see 0 / 
what youth made prize.’ Chapman. 

If his father died seized, the infant being noble, 
could not be called on to defend a real action, 

Brougham. 

[In this, what may bo called its legal sense, 
often written Seise.] — a. To lay hold of by 
the mind; to comprehend. 

The most penetrating sagacity in seizing great 
principles of polity are to be constantly found in the 
writings of the philosophers. Brougham. 

Seize (sez), v.i. To grasp; to take into pos- 
se.ssion : with on, or upon, to fall on and 
grasp ; to take hold of ; to take possession 
of. ‘ Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon. ' 
Shah. 

Even Jezebel projects not to seize on Naboth’s 
vineyard without n fjreccdeiit charge. l>r. //. More. 

Seizer (sez'fir), n. One who or tliat which 
seizes. 

Sel2flli (sez'in), n. [Fr. saisine, seizin, from 
saisir, to seize. See SEIZE. ] In law, {a) pos- 
session. Seizin Is of two sorts — mzin in 
deed or fact and seizin in law. Seizin in 
fact or deed is actual or corporal possession; 
seizin in law is when something is done 
which the law accounts possession or seizin, 
as enrolment, or when lands descend to an 
heir but he has not yet entered on them. 
In this case the law considers the heir as 
seized of the estate, and the person who 
wrongfully enters on the land is accounted 
a disseizor. (6) The act of taking possession. 
(c)The thing possessed; possession.— Livery 
of seizin. S&e Livery. -S eizin-ox, in Scots 
law, a perquisite formerly due to the sheriff 
when he gave infeftment to an heir holding 
crown-lands. Spelled also Seisin. 

Seizing (sez'ing), 91.. A’ttwt. the operation 
of f^ening together ropes with a cord; 
also, the cord or cords used for such fasten- 
ing. 

Seizor (sez-ori), n. In law, one who seizes or 
takes possession. 

Seizure (sez'ur), n. 1 'The act of seizing or 
taking sudden hold; sudden or violent grasp 
or gripe ; a taking into possession by force 
or illegally, or legally a taking by warrant; 
as, the seizure of a thief ; the seizure of an 
enemy’s town ; the seizure of a throne by a 
usurper; the seizure of goods tor debt. 

All things that thou dost call thine 
Worth seizure do wc seize into our hands. Shah. 

2. Retention within one’s grasp or power; 
poBsession; hold. 

Make o'er thy honour by a deed of trust, 

And give me seizure of the mighty vrealth, 

Dryden. 

3. The thing seized, taken hold or possession 
of.— 4. A sudden attack of some disease. 

Seiant, Sejeant (sS'Jant), a. [Norm.; Fr. 
slant, ppr. of seoir, from I. sedeo, to sit.] 
In her. sitting, like a cat, with the fore-legs 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; m6, met, hdr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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l;raight: applied to a lion or other beast. — 
ejant cbddoraed, sitting back to back : said 
f two animals.— Sejant 
fronts, borne in full 
ice, sitting, with the 
re-paws extended side- 
ays, as the lion in the 
est of Scotland. — Se- 
nt rampant, sitting 
Ith the two fore -feet 
ted up. 

loin (se-join'y v.t. 
reflx se, apart, and Lion sejant. 
in.J To separate. 

There is a season when God, and nature, sejoins 
in and wife in this respect. ]V. IVhately. 

UEOU8 (se-ju'gus), a. [L. sejugiasex, six, 

a wm.a yoke.] In hot. having six pairs 
3ts. 

unction (se-jungk'shon), n. [L. sejunc- 
', aejunctionis — se, from, and jungo, to 
m.] The act of disjoiuing; a disuniting; 
paration. ‘A sejunction and separation 
them from all other nations on the earth.’ 

>. Pearson. 

ungible (sC-jun'ji-bl), a. Capable of be- 
f disjoined or separated. Bp. Pearson. 
:e,t a. Sick. Chaucer. 

:08 (se'kos), n. [Or. , sikos, a pen, a sacred 
dosure, a shrine.] A place in an ancient 
nple in which were inclosed the images 
deities. 

iClllan (se-la'ki-an). n. A fish belong- 
: to the section Selachii. 

ICllli (86-la'ki-i), n.pl. fGr. selachos, a 
•tilaginous fish, probably a shark.] A sec- 
n of elasraobranchiate fishes, which in- 
des the sharks and dog-fishes, 
iglnacese (se-la'ji-na"8e-e), n. pi. A small 
i. order of perigynous exogens, consisting 
herbs or small shrubs chiefly from South 
•ica, and allied to Verbenacoaj and Myo- 
•aceae, but differing from them in their 
;her being always one-celled only. They 
herbs or small shrubs, with alternate 
VOS and blue or white (rarely yellow) 
vers in heads or spikes. 

)ite (serbit), 71. An ash-gray or black 
of silver, consisting chiefly of silver car- 
late, found at Wolfach in Baden, and 
Mexican mines, where it is called plata 
il. 

south t (sel'kbth), a. (A. Sax. selcMh, 
icHth — sel, said, rare, and cMh, known.] 
rely known ; un usual ; uncommon ; strange. 

natheinore his meaning she ared 

wondred much at hi.s so sekouth case. Sf<<user. 

It (seld), ady. Rarely; seldom. Shak. 
ItCseld), a. Scarce, 
len.tadw. Seldom. Chaucer. 
lorn (serdom), adv. [A. Sax. seldan, 
Ion, selduni, Teel, sjaldan, Dan. sielden, 
lelden, G. selten; from A. Sax. ncW, O.G. 

, Goth, sild, rare, whence sildaleiks, 
inge, odd.] Rarely; not often; not fre- 
intly. 

dom and youth are seldom in one. Hooker, 

'eldom or never, very rarely, if ever. 
Idom or never changed.’ Brougham. 

Lorn (seDdom), a. Rare; unfrequent, 
le seldom discharge of a higher and more 
le office.’ Milton. 

Lomness (scDdom-nes), n. Rareness; 
equency; uncommonness. 

lie seldo>n?iess oi the sight increased the more in- 
t longing. Str P. Sidney. 

.-Bhownt (seld'shon), a. Rarely shown 
ixhibited. Shak. 

Ct (sfi-lekt'), v.t. [L. seligo, selectum — 
from, and lego, to pick, cull, or gather ] 
choose and take from a number; to 
0 by preference from among others; to 
c out ; to cull ; as, to select the best 
hors for perusal ; to select the most 
iresting and virtuous men for associates. 

A certain number, 

>ugh thanks to all, must I select from all. Shak. 

Ct (sg-lekt'), a. Taken from a number 
^reference ; culled out by reason of ex- 
ence ; nicely chosen ; choice ; whence, 
ferable; more valuable or excellent than 
srs; as, a body of select troops. 

And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their influence. Milton. 

few select spirits had separated from the crowd, 
formed a fit audience round a far greater teacher. 

Macaulay. 

Otedly (s6-lekt'ed-li), adv. With care 
lelectlon. ‘Prime workmen . . . se- 
9dXy employed. ’ Heywood. 

Otlon (sS-lek'shon), n. [L. selectio, se- 
tonis. See Sblbot.] 1. The act of se- 
ing or choosing and taking from among 


a number; a taking by preference of one 
or more from a number.— 2. A number of 
things selected or taken from others by pre- 
ference. — Natural selection, that process 
in nature by which plants and animals best 
fitted for the conditions in which they are 
placed survive, propagate,and spread, while 
the less fitted die out and disappear; sur- 
vival of the fittest; the preservation by 
their descendants of useful variations aris- 
ing in animals or plants. 

This preservation of favourable individual differ- 
ences and variations, and the destruction of those 
which are injurious, 1 have called Natural Selection, 
or the Survival of the Fittest. . . . Several writers 
have misapiirehended or objected to the term natural 
selection. Some have even Imagined that natural .ve 
lection induces variability, whereas it implies only the 

f irescrvation of such variations as arise and arc bene- 
icial to the being under its conditions in life. Dat-rvin. 

Selective (se-lek'tiv), a. Selecting; tending 
to select. ‘ Selective providence of the Al- 
mighty.’ Bp. Hall. 

Selectman (sg-lekt'man), 71. In New Eng- 
land, a town officer chosen annually to 
manage the concerns of the town, provide 
for the poor. Ac. Their number is usually 
from three to seven in each town, and these 
constitute a kind of executive authority. 
Selectneas (se-lekt'nes), n. 'Ihe state or 
quality of being select or well chosen. 
Selector (se-lokt’^r), n. [L. ] One that 
seleids or chooses from among a number. 

‘ Inventors and selectors of their own sys- 
tems.’ Dr. Knox. 

Selenate (sel'en-fit), n. A compound of 
selenic acid with a base; as, selenate of 
soda. 

Selene (se-le'ne), n. IGr. , from selas, light, 
brightness.] In Greek myth, the goddess of 
the moon, (tailed in Latin Luna. She is the 
daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and sister 
of Helios (the sun) and Eos (the dawn). 
Called also Phoebe. 

Selenic (se-len'ik), a. Pertaining to sele- 
nium; as. selenic acid (H-iSeO^). This acid 
is formed when selenium is oxidized by fusion 
with nitre. It is very acid and corrosive, and 
resembles sulphuric acid very much. It has a 
great aifinity for bases, forming with them 
salts called sclcnates. 

Selenide (seTen-ld), n. A compound of se- 
lenium with one other element or radical. 
Seleniferous (8el-e-uif'6r-us), a. [Sele- 
nium, and L. faro, to produce.] Containing 
selenium; yielding selenium; as, selenij- 
erous ores. 

Selenlous (se-le'ni-us), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or produced from selenium. — Selenious 
acid (HoSeOa), an acid derived from sele- 
nium. It forms salts called selenites. 
Selenite (sel'en-it), n. [From Gr. selena, the 
moon.] 1. Foliated or crystallized sulphate 
of lime. Selenite is a sub-species of sul- 
phate of lime, of two varieties, massive and 
aciciilar.— 2. One of the supposed inhabit- 
ants of the moon. 

Selenitic (sel-e-nit'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
selenite ; resembling it or partaking of its 
nature and properties. — 2. Pertaining to the 
moon. 

Selenium (se-le'ni-nra), n. [From Or. 
selene, the moon, so named by Professor 
Berzelius from its being associated with tel- 
lurium, from L. tellus, the earth.] Sym. 8e. 
At. wt. 79*6. A lion-metallic element ex- 
tracted from the pyrite of Falilun in 
Sweden, and discovered in 1818 by Berze- 
lius. In its general chemical analogies it is 
related to sulphur and tellurium. It gener- 
ally o(;cur8 in very small quantity in some 
of the varieties of iron pyrites and as an 
impurity in native sulphur. When pre- 
cipitated it appears as a red powder, which, 
when heated, melts, and on cooling forms a 
brittle mass, nearly black, but trausmitting 
red light when in thin plates. When heated 
in the air it takes fire, bums with a blue 
flame, and produces a gaseous compound, 
oxide of selenium, which has a most pene- 
trating and characteristic odour of putrid 
horse-radish. 

Selenluret, Selenuret (se-len'u-ret), n. 

See SELENIDE. 

Selenluretted (se-len'u-ret-ed), a. Con- 
taining selenium ; combined or impreg- 
nated with selenium. — Seleniuretted hy- 
drogen (HoSe), a gaseous compound of hy- 
drogen and selenium obtained by the action 
of acids on metallic selenldes. It has a 
smell resembling that of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. and when respired is even more 
oisonous than that gas. Selenluretted 
ydrogen is absorbed by water, and precipi- 
tates most metallic solutions, yielding selen- 



ides, corresponding to the respective sul- 
phides. 

SelexiOOentric(8e-16‘u6-8en'"trik), a. Having 
relation to the centre of the moon; as seen 
or estimated from the centre of the moon. 
Sdlenograph (8e-l§'n6-graf), n. [See Se- 
LENOQKAPHY. ] A delineation or picture of 
the surface of the moon or part of it. 
Belenonapher, Selenoanraphist (sel-g- 
nog'ra-r^r, sel-d-nog’ra-flst), n. One versed 
in selenography. 

Selenoeprapnlc, Selenontiphloal (se-le'- 
nd-grar'ik, se-le'nd-graf'ik-al), a. Belong- 
ing to selenography. 

Selenography (sel-e-nog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
selAnS, the moon, and grapho, to describe.] 
A description of the moon and its phe- 
nomena; the art of picturing the face of 
the moon. 

Selenological (8e-le'n6-loj"Ik-al), a. Ot or 
pertaining to selenology. 

Selenology (sel-e-noFo-li), n. [Gr. selini, 
the moon, and logos, description.] That 
branch of astronomical science which treats 
of the moon. 

Self (^self). [A. Sax. 8e{f, self a, a pronominal 
word common to the Teutonic tongues; O. 
Sax. seH, D. zclf. Dun. selv, Icel. sjd^r, G. 
selb, selbst, Goth, silba; probably fomied by 
compounding the reflexive pronoun se, si 
(=L. se), seen in Icel. sir, to himself, sik, 
self, G. sich, with some other word. In the 
oldest English (A. Sax.) as well as later self 
was a kind of pronominal adjective, most 
commonly used after the personal pro- 
nouns, but also, in the sense of same, stand- 
ing before nouns, quite like an adjective. 
Thus the following forms occur: ic self, or to 
self a, I myself ; 7nin selfes, of mysdf ; mi 
selfuin, to myself; me selfne (ace.), my- 
self ; thtl self a, thyself ; M selja, himself; 
XD^. silfe, we ourselves; on thdmsylfan gedre, 
in that sanie year, &c. The dative of the 
personal pronoun was also prefixed to se^, 
the latter lieing undeclinod, as ic me self, I 
myself; him self, lie himself; and these 
forms gradually lea to the fonns myself , thy- 
self, ourself, yourself, Ac., in which the geni- 
tive or possessive form is prefixed to self. 
After this it was not unnatural for self to be 
often regarded as a noun with the plural 
selves, like other nouns ending In /. In hixn- 
self, themselves, the old dative is still re- 
tained.] A pronominal element affixed to 
certain personal pronouns and pronominal 
ailjeetives to express emphasis or distinc- 
tion ; also when the pronoun is used re- 
flexively. Thus for emphasis, I myself yviW 
write; I will examine for myself Thou thy- 
self shalt go; thou sholt see for thyself. The 
child itself sliall be carried ; it sliall be 
present iUelf. Reflex! vely, I abhor my- 
self-, he loves Am fici/; it pleases ihfef/; we 
value ourselves. Except when added to pro- 
nouns used reflexively, self serves to give 
emphasis to the jironoun, or to render the 
distinction expressed by it more emphatical. 
'/ myself will decide,’ not only expresses 
my determination to decide, but the deter- 
mination that no other shall decide. Him- 
self, herself, themselves, are used In the no- 
minative case, as well as in the objective. 


Jcbus Aiw/xir^baptizcd not, but liis disciples. 

Jn. iv. a. 

Sometimes se{f is separated from my, thy, 
Ac., as, my wretched self; ‘To our gross 
selves' {Shak.y, and this leads to the similar 
use of se{f with the possessive case of a 
noun; as, ‘Tarquin’stiey” (Shak.), giving setf 
almost the character of a noun, which it 
Hilly takes in such cases as are illustrated 
in next article. 

Self (self). n. 1. The individual as an object 
to bis own reflective consciousness; the man 
viewed by his own cognition as the subject 
of all his mental phenomena, the agent in his 
own activities, the subject of his own feel- 
ings, and the possessor of faculties and char- 
acter; a person as a distinct individual; 
one’s Individual person; the ego of meta- 
physicians. 

A man's seif may be the worst fellow to converse 
with in the world. Pope. 


The self, the I, Is recog^nized in every act of intel- 
Hi^ence as the subject to which that act belongfs. It 
is I that perceive, I that imagine, I that remember, 
1 that attend, 1 that compare, 1 that feel, I that will, 
I that am conscious. Sir IV . Hamilton. 


2. Personal interest ; one’s own private in- 
terest. 

The fondness we have for seif furnishes an- 
other long rank of prejudices. IV atts. 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of seif, that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight. Tennyson. 


.cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, ^o; jjob; fi, Fr. toti; ng, sin^; th, fAen; th. «Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, ajrure -See Key. 
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SELF-DENYING 


A flower or blossom of a uniform colour, 
ipocially one without an edging or border 
(stinct from the ground colour.— Is 
le first element in innumerable compounds, 
snerally of obvious meaning, in most of 
hich It denotes either the agent or the ob- 
)ct of the action expressed by the word 
dth which it is joined, or the person on 
ehalf of whom it is performed, or the 
erson or thing to, for, or towards whom or 
hich a quality, attribute, or feeling ex- 
reased by the following word, belongs, is 
irected, or is exerted, or from which it 
roceeds ; or it denotes tlie subject of. or 
bject affected by, such action, quality, at- 
ribute, feeling, and the like. Goodrich. 
lift (self), a. Same; identical; very same; 
ery. Se(f still has this seuse when followed 
ly same. See Sklp-same. 

Shoot anotlier arrow that xi ’//' way 
Which you did shoot the first. Shak. 

1 am made of that j^^metal a.s ray sister. Shak. 
At that se(f moment enters P.damon. Dtyden. 

Blf-abased (selfa-bast), a. Humbled by 
jonscious guilt or shame. 

Blf-abasement (self-a-bas'inent),9i. 1. Hu- 
niliation or abasement proceeding from 
jonsciousness of inferiority, guilt, or shame. 
J. Degradation of one’s self by one’s own 
let. 

Enough 1 no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell, 

Yesl sel/-cthasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. Byron. 

elf-abasing (self-a-bas'ing), a. Humbling 
hy the consciousness of guilt or by shame, 
elf-abborrence (self-alt-hor'ens), n. Ab- 
horrence of one’s self. 

elf-abborring (self-ab-hoi-'ing), a. Aithor- 
ring one’s self. 

ielf-abuse (self-a-busO, n. 1. The abuse of 
one’s own person or powers. Shak. —2. Onan- 
ism; ma8turbati<m. 

ielf-accused (self'ak-kuzd), a. Accused by 
one’s own conscience. 

Ielf-accu8ing(8elfak-kuz-ing), a. Accusing 
one’s self. 

Then lield down she her head and cast down a 
se/f-mrusing^ look. Sir P. Sidney. 

lelf-acting (self'akt-ing), a. Acting of or 
by itself; applied to any automatic contriv- 
ances for superseding the manipulation 
which would otherwise be required in the 
management of machines; as, the ^rlf.acl- 
ing feed of a boring-mill, whereby the cut- 
ters are carrie<l forward hy the general mo- 
tion of the macliine. 

Self-action (self-ak'shon), n. Action by or 
originating in one’s self or itself. 
Belf-activlty (self-ak-tiv'i-ti), n. Self-mo- 
tion or the power of moving one’s self or 
itself without foreign or external aid. 

If it can intrinsically stir itself, . . . it must have a 
principle of self-activity wliicli is life and sense. 

Boyle. 


by one’s own act or by one’s own authodty; 
as. a »e1f-asmm£d title. 

Self-a88UZnptlon (self-as-sura'shonl.n. Self- 
conceit. ‘In se\f-amvmntion greater than 
in the note of judgment.’ Shak. 
Self-a88Ured (selra-shbrd), a. Assured by 
one's self. 

S6lf-bani8bed ( self ' ban -Isht), a. Exiled 
voluntarily. Pope. 

Self-begotten (self-be-got'n), a. Begotten 
by one A self or one’s own powers. ‘That 
stelf-hegoUen bird in the Arabian woods.’ 
Milton. 

Self-blinded (aelf-blind'ed), a. Blinded or 
led astray by one’s own actions, means, or 
qualities. ‘ Self-blinded are you by your 
pride.’ Tennyson. 

Self-bom (seirborn), a. Born or begotten 
by one’s self or itself; self-begotten. ‘ From 
himself the phuoiiix only springs, self -horn.’ 
Dry den. 

Self-bounty t (self-bonn'ti), n. Inherent 
kindness and benevolence. 

1 would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of self -bounty, be abused. Shak. 

Self-breatbt (self'breth), n. One’s own 
speech or words. ‘Speaks not to himself 
hut with a pride that quarrels at self- 
breath.' Shak. 

Self-centration (seif-sen-tra'ahon). «. The 
act of ceutriiig or state of being centred on 
one’s self. 

Self-centred (selfsen-t^rd), a. Centred in 
self. 

Self-Cbarity t (self'char-i-ti), n. Love of 
one’s self. Shak. 

Self-ClOSll^ (selfkl6z-ing). a. Closing of 
itself; closing or shutting automatically; os, 
a self-closing bridge or 

Self-coloured (self-kiirdrd ), a. All of one 
ctdour; applied to textile fabrics in which 
the warp ami weft are of the same colour. 
Self-command (self'kom-mand), a. That 
steady etjuuniniity which enables a man in 
every situation to exert his reasoning fa- 
culty with coolness, and to do what exist- 
ing circumstances require; self-control. 
Hume. 

Self-commitment (sedf-kom-mit'ment), n. 
A committing or binding one’s self, as by a 
promise, statement, or comluct. 

Self- communicative ( self-kom-mu'ni-ka- 
tiv), a. Imparting or communicating by its 
own powers. 

Self-complacency (self-kom-pla'sen-si), n. 
'i'he state of being self-complacent; satis- 
faction with one’s self or with one’s own 
doings. 

Self-complacent (self-kom-pla'sent), a. 
Pleased with one’s self or (Uie’s own doings; 
self-satisfied. ‘A self-complacent repose 
superior to accidents ami ills.’ Dr. Caird. 
Self-conceit (self-kon -set'), w, A high opinion 
of one’s self; vanity. -Egotism, Self-conceit, 
Vanity. See under Egotism. 


Self-oonsolOumeBB (self-kon^shuB-nes), n. 
State of being self-conscious; oousciousness 
of one’s own states or acts. 

I atn as justly accountable for any action done 
many years since, appropriated to me now by this 
self consciousness, as I am for what I the last 
moment. Locke. 

Self - considering ( self - kon-sid'6r-ing ), p. 
and a. Considering in one’s own mind; de- 
liberating. ' Self -considering, as he stands, 
debates.’ Pope. 

Self-consumed (self-kon-sumd'), Con- 
sumed by one’s self or Itself. 
Self-consuming (self-kon-sum'ing), a. Con- 
suming one’s smf or itself. ‘ A wandering, 
self-consuming fire. ’ Pope. 
Seli'-contain^(8olf'kon-tand),a. 1. Wrapped 
up in one’s self; reserved; not expansive or 
communicative. ‘ Cold, high, self-contained, 
and passionless.’ Tennyson.— 2. A term ap- 
lied (especially In Scotland) to a house 
aving an entrance for Itself, and not ap- 
proached by an entrance or stair common 
to oiher^.— Self-contained engine, an engine 
and boiler attached together, complete for 
working, similar to a portable engine, but 
without the travelling gear. E. H. Knight. 
Self-contempt ^elfkon-temt), n. Contempt 
for one’s self. Tennyson. 
Self-contradiction (8eif'kon-tra-dik"8hon), 
71. The act of contradicting itself; repug- 
nancy in terms. To be and not to be at the 
same time, is a self-contradiction; that is, a 
proposition consisting of two membeis, one 
of which contradicts the other. Addison. 
Self-contradictory (8elfkon-tra-dik"to-ri). 
a. Contradicting itself. ‘ Doctrines which 
are self -contra diet oip.’ Spectator. 
Self-control (self-kon-trol'), n. Control ex- 
ercised over one’s self ; selLrestraint ; self- 
command. Tennyson. 

Self-convicted (self-kon-vik'ted), a. Con- 
victed by one’s own consciousness, know- 
ledge, or avowal. 

Ciuilt stiiiicls self-cofivicted wlien arraijjncd. 

Self-conviction (self-kon-vik'shon), iv Con- 
viction proceeding from one’s own con- 
sciousness, knowledge, or confession. 

No wonder sucli a spirit, in such a situation, is 
provoked beyond tlic regards of religion nr self-con- 
victiOH. Su’tft. 

Self - covered ( self-kuv'ferd \ a. Covered, 
clutbeil, or dressed in oneA native sem- 
blance. Shak. 

Self-created (self-kre-at'ed), a. Created liy 
one’s self; not formed or constituted by an- 
other. 

Self-culture (self-kuVtur), n. Culture, train- 
ing, or education of one’s self without the 
aid of teachers. J*rof. Blackie. 
Self-danger (self-dan'jer), n. Jianger from 
one’s selr l^ialc. 

Self-deceit (self-de-seP), n. Deception re- 
specting one’s self, or that origdnates from 
one’s own mistake; Belf-<leception. 


Self-adjusting (self-ad-just'ing). a. Adjust- 
ing by one’s smf or by itself. 

Self-admiration (8elf'ad-mi-ra"shoii), 
Admiration of one's self. 

Self-affairs (self'af-farz), n.pl. One’s own 
private bu8ines.s. Shak. 

Self-affected (self-af-fekt'ed), a. Well-af- 
fected towards one’s self; self-loving. Shak. 

Self-affrighted (self-af-frit'ed), a. Fright- 
ened at one’s self. Shak. 

Self-aggrandizement ( self- ag ‘gran- diz- 
ment), 7i. The aggrandizement or exalta- 
tion of one’s self. 

Self-annihilation (seiran-ni-hi-liV'shon), 71. 
Annihilation by one’s own act. Addison. 

Self-applause (self-ap-plaz'). n. Applause 
of one’s self. ‘ Not void of righteous self- 
applause.’ Tennyson. 

Self-applying (self-ap-piriug), a. Apply- 
ing to or by one s self. Watts. 

SelT^pprohation (8elfap-pr6-ba"shon), n. 
Approbation of one’s self. 

Sell-approving (self-ap-prOv'ing), a. Ap- 
proving one's sell or one s conduct or char- 
acter. 

One self-appr<n>in£ hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid stare rs and of loud huzza.s. Pope. 

Self- asserting, Self-assertive (seif-as- 
s6rt'ing, self-as-s^rt'iv), a. Forward in as- 
serting one’s self, or one’s rights and claims; 
putting one’s self forward in a confident 
way. 

Self- assertion (self-as-s^r'shon), 7i. The 
act of asserting one’s self or one’s own 
rights or claims; a putting one’s self for- 
ward In an over- confident or assuming 
manner. 

Self-assumed (selfas-Bumd), a. Assumed 


TJjyself from fl.ittcring self-conceit defend. 

Sir y. Denham. 

Self-conceited (self-kou-set'ed), a. Having 
self-conceit; vain; having a high or over- 
weening opinion of one’s own person or 
merits. 

A self -conceited fop w'ill swallow anything. 

Sir R. L' /’.strangle. 

Self-conceitedness (self-kon-seCed-nes), 71. 
The quality or state of l>eing self-conceited; 
vanity; an overweening opinion of one’s 
own person or necompliBlirnents. Locke. 

Self-condemnation ( self ' kon - dem - na"- 
shon), 71. Condemnation by one’s own con- 
science. 

Self- condemning (self-kmi-dem'ing), a. 
Condemning oncA self. ' Self -condemning 
expressions.' Bosieell. 

Self-confidence (self-kon'fl-dens), n. Confi- 
dence in one’s own judgment or ability; re- 
liance on one’s own opinion or powers with- 
out other aid. 

Self-confidence is the first requisite to great under- 
takings. yohiison. 

Self-confident (self-kon'fl-dent), a. Conft- 
<lent of one’s own strength or powers; rely- 
ing on the correctness of one's own judg- 
ment, or the competence of one’s own 
powers, without other aid. 

Self-confiding (self-kon-fid'ing), a. Confid- 
ing in one's own judgment or powers; self- 
confident Pope. 

Self-conscious (self-kon'shus), a. l. Con- 
scious of one’s states or acts as belonging to 
one’s self. * Self -conscious thought.’ Caird. 
2. Conscious of one’s self as an object of ob- 
servation to others; apt to think much of 
how one's self appears to others. 


This fatal liypocrisy and self-deceit is taken notice 
of in the.se words. Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse tliou me from secret faults. Addisoti. 

Self- deceived (self-de-sevd'), a. Deceived 
or misled respecting one's self by one's own 
mistake or error. 

Self-deception (self-de-sep'shon), n. De- 
ception concerning one’s self, proceeding 
from one’s own mistake. 

Self-defence (self-de-fens'), n. The act of 
defending one’s own person, property, or 
reputation. 

I took not arms, till urged by self-defence. 

The eldest law of nature. Rmve. 

—The art of self-defence, boxing; pugilism. 
Byron. 

Self-defensive (self-de-fen'siv), a. Tending 
to dofeiid one’s self. 

Self-delation (self-de-la'shon), n. [See De- 
lation,] Accusation of one’s self. ‘ Bound 
to inform against himself to be the agent 
of the most rigid self delation.' Milman. 

Self-delusion (self-de-lfi'zhon), n. I'he de- 
lusion of one's self, or delusion respecting 
one’s self. South. 

Self-denial (self-de-ni'al), ?». The denial of 
one’s self; the forbearing to gratify one’s 
own appetites or desires. 

The religion of Jesus, with all its self-denials, vir- 
tues, and devotions, is very practicable. fi'atts 

Self-den 3 rlng (self-de-nl'ing), a. Denying 
one's self ; forbearing to indulge one's own 
appetites or desires. ‘A devout, humble, 
sin-abhorring, self-denying frame of spirit.' 
South. ~ SeQ- denying ordinance, in Eng. 
hist, a resolution passed by the Long Par- 
liament in 1645, that ‘ no member of either 
House shall, during the war, enjoy or oxe- 
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;ute any office or command, civil or mili- 
aiT-’ 

dlf-dens^ingly (aelf-dg-rn'ing-li), adv. In 
i self-denying manner, 
slf-dependent. Self-depending (seif-de- 
)end'ent, self-de-pend'ing), a. Depending 
m one's self. ‘ Se^-dependeiU power/ Oold- 
mith. 

Jlf- destroyer (self-d6-8troi'6r), n. One 
b'ho destroys himself. 

>lf-deBtructlon (aelf-de-struk'shon),/!. The 
lestruction of one’s self; voluntary destnic- 
ion. Sir P. Sidney. 

llf-destnictive (8elf-de-8truk'tiv),a. Tend- 
ing to the destruction of one’s self. 

- determination ( self ' de - t^ir - min-a"- 
hon), n. Determination by one’s own mind; 
r determination l)y its own powers, with- 
ut extraneous impulse or influence. Locke. 
df - determining (3elf-de-t6i‘'min-ing), a. 
Capable of self-determination. 

Every animal is conscious of some individual, self- 
loving, self-determining principle. 

Martinus Scriblertts. 

(If - devoted ( self-de-vOt'ed ), a. Devoted 
1 person, or voluntarily devoted, 
ill-devotement (self-de-v5t'nient),?i. The 
evotingof one's person and services volun- 
irily to any difficult or hazardous employ- 
lent. 

If-devotion (self-de-vo'shon), n. The act 
f devoting one's self ; willingness to sacri- 
ce one’s own interests or happiness for the 
ike of others; self-sacriflce. 

If- devouring (self-de-vour'ing), a. De- 
luring one’s self or itself. ' Self -devouring 
lence. ’ Sir J. Deuhnm. 

If -diffusive (self-dif-fuz'iv), a. Having 
[iwer to dilfuse itself ; diffusing Itself. 
'orria. 

If-dlsparagement (self-dis-par'aj-ment), 
Disparagement of one’s self. 

Inward selfdisparngemejit afftjrds 
o meditative .spleen a grateful feast. Ifordsivorth. 

If-dispraise (sclf-dis-praz'), n. Dispraise, 
msuro, or disapprobation of one’s self. 

There is a luxury in self dispraise. If'ordsnjorfh. 

If- distrust (self-dis-trust’), n. Distrust 
’ or want of confidence in one’s self or in 
le’s own powers, ‘ ft is my shyness, or 
y iself -distrust.' Tennyjton. 
if- educated (self-ed'u-kat-ed), a. Edn- 
ited by one’s own efforts or without the 
(1 of teaclicrs. 

If- elective (self-e-lek'tiv), a. Having 
le riglit to elect one’s self, or, as a body, 

' electing its own ineinbei'S, 

An oligan hy on the self'-rlecth'e principle was thus 
tablished. Hrougham. 

lf-endeared(self-en-derd').«. Enamoured 
' one’s self; self-Jo ving. Shak. 

If -enjoyment (self-en-joi'ment), n. In- 
rnal siiti.sfaction or pleasure. 

If- esteem (self-es-tem'). The esteem 

• good opinion of one’s self. Milton. 
Lf-estimation (selfes-ti-ina"shon), n. Tlie 
itoeni or good opinion of one’s self. 
Lf-evldence (self-ev'i-dens), n. The qua- 
by of being self-evident. * By the same 
If -evidence that one and two are equal to 
iree.’ Locke. \ 

If- evident (self-ev'i-dent), a. Evident ; 
ithout proof or reasoning ; producing (!er- i 
linty or (dear conviction upon a bare pre- 
lutation to the mind; An, vuielf -evident pro- 
isition or trntli. 

M.iny politicians of our time arc in the liabit of 
ying it down as a self-nndetif proposition, that no j 
:ople ought to be free till they are fit to use their 
;edom. Mncatday. 

If -evidently (self-ev'i-dent-li), adv. By ; 
eans of self-evidence; without extraneous I 
'oof or reasoning. 

These two quantities were self-evidently equal. 

If’hewell. 

If- evolution (selfev-O-lu^shon), n. De- 
dopment by inherent power or quality. 
Lf-exaltation (self egz-ftl-ta^shon), n. The 
taltatioii of one’s self. 

Lf-examinant (self-egz-am'in-ant), n. One 
ho examines himself. 

The humiliated self examinant feels that there is 
il in our nature as well as good. Coleridge. 

Lf- examination (selfegz-am-i-na^shonV 
An examination or scrutiny into one s 
vn state, conduct, and motives, particu- 
rly in regard to religious affections and 
ities. South. 

Lf-example (self-ogz-am'pl), n. One’s own 
:ample or precedent. Shak. 

Lf-exiatenoe (self-egz-lst'ens), n. The qua- 
by of being self-existent; inherent exist- 
ice; the existence possessed by virtue of a 


being's own nature, and independent of any 
other being or cause, an attribute peculiar 
to God. 

Living and understanding substances do clearly 
I demonstrate to philosophical enquirers the necessary 
I self existence, power, wisdom, and bcncficcncc of 
their Maker. Bentley. 

Self-exiBtent (self-egz-lst^ent), a. Existing 
by one's or its own nature or esseuce, in- 
dependent of any other cause. 

Tliis self-existent Being hath the power of perfec- 
tion, as well as of existence in himself. N. Grew. 

Self-explanatory (self-eks-plan'a-to-ri), a. 
Capable of explaining itself; bearing Its 
meaning on its own face; obvious. 

Self - explication (8eirek8-pli-ka"8hon), n. 
The act or power of explaining one's self or 
itself. ‘ A thing perplexed beyond »elf-ex- 
plication/ Shak. 

Self-faced (selffast), a. A term applied to 
the natural face or surface of a flagstone, 
in contradistinction to dreased or hewn. 

Self - fed (self'fed), a. Fed by one’s self or 
itself. Milton. 

Self-feeder (self-fed'^r), n. One who or that 
which feeds himself or itself; speciflcally, a 
self-feeding apparatus or machine. 
Self-feedl^ (self-fed'ing), a. Capable of 
feeding one’s self or itself; keeping up auto- 
matically a supply of anything of which 
there is a constant consumption, waste, use, 
or application for some purpose ; as, a aelf- 
feeding boiler, furnace, iirinting-press, 
Self-fertilization (8elf'fer-til-iz-a"8hon). n. 
Ill bot. the fertilization of a flower by pollen 
from the same flower. ‘The evil effects of 
close interbreeding or ne{f- ferf ilizalion. ' 
Darwin. 

Self-fertilized (self’fcr-til-izd"). p. and a. I n 
hot. fertilized by its own pollen. See ex- 
tract. 

A self -fertilized plant . . . iiicr.ois ouo of self 
fertilized j)arentage. tliat i.s, one derived from a 
flower fertilized with i)ollcn from the s.ime flower, 
... or from another flower on the s.tino pi ml. 

Damvin. 

Self-flattering (self-tlat/tAr-ingXo. Flatter- 
ing one’s selT ‘ Self ‘Jiattering delusions,’ 
flVD/.v. 

Self-flattery (self-flat't^r-i), n. Flattery of 
one’s self. 

Self-gathered (sclf-gaTH'^nl), a. Gathered, 
wrapped up, or concentrated in one’s self 
or itself. 

There in her place she did rejoice, 

Self-gather d in her prophel-niiud. Tetinysott. 

Self-glorious (solf-gh'i'ri-us), a. Springing 
from vainglory or vanity ; vain ; boastful. 

‘ I’l-ee from vainness and self-ghyHous pride.' 
Shak. 

Self-governed (self-gu'v^'rnd), n. Governed 
(ty one’s self or itself; as, a nclf-govcmcd 
state. 

Self-government (sclf-gu'v^rn-ment), n. 

1. The government of one’s self; self-control. 

2. A system of government by which the 
mass of a nation or peojde appoint the 
rulers; democratic or republican govern- 
ment; democracy. 

It is to self-government, the great principle of ! 
jH)pul.ar representation ami adniinist ration — the sys- j 
tom that lets in .all to participate in the counsels j 
that are to assign the good or evil to all— that we 
may owe what we are and what wc liope to be. 

D. IVebster. 

Self-gratulatlon ( seirgrat-u-la'^shon ), n. 
Grata lati on of tme’s self. Shak. 
Self-harming (selfharm-ing), a. Injuring 
or hurting one's self or itself. 

Self - heal (self'hel ), n. A British plant of 
the genus Frunella, the 1*. vulgaris. See 
PRUNEbLA. Also, a plant of the genus Saiii- 
cula (which see). 

Self-healing (selfhel-ing), a. Having the 
power or property of healing itself ; as, the 
self-healing power of living animals and 
vegetables. 

Self-help (self help), n. Assistance of or by 
one’s self ; the use of one’s own powers to 
attain one’s ends. S. Smiles. 

Self- homicide (self-hom'i-sidX n. Act of 
killing one’s self; suicide. Hakewill. 
Selfhood (self 'hud), n. Individual or iu- 
dependeiit existence ; separate personality; 
individuality. ‘All that had been manly 
in him, all that had been youth and selfhood 
In him, flaming up for one brief moment.' 
Harper's Monthly Mag. [Rare.] 
Self-idolized (selfl-dol-izd), a. Idolized by 
one’s self. Cowper. 

Self -ignorance (self-ig'nS-rans), n. Igno- 
rance of one’s own character or nature. 
Self-ignorant (self-ig'no-rant), a. Ignorant 
of one’s self. 

Self- imparting (self-im-part'lng), a. Im- 
parting by its own powers and will Norris. 


Self-importance (self-iin-port'ansXn. High 
opinion of one’s self; pride. Cowper. 
Self-important (self-lm-port'ant), a. Im- 
portant in one’s own esteem; pompous. 
Self-imposed (selflm-pdzd), a. imposed 
or voluntarily taken on one’s self ; os, a self- 
imposed task. 

Sell-impOBture (self-im-pos'tur), n. Impos- 
ture practised on one’s self. South. 

Self - indignation (selfin-dig-na"shon), n. 
Indignation at one’s own eharacter or ac- 
tions. ‘ Opposite and more mixed affections, 
such as . . . self -indignation/ Baxter. 
Self-indulgence (self-in-dul'jens), n. Free 
indulgence of one’s passions or appetites. 
‘Love of ease and self-indulgence. SirJ. 
Hawkins. 

Self-indulgent (self-in-dul'Jent), a. Indulg- 
ing one’s self; apt or inclineti to gratify 
one’s own passions, desires, or the like. 
Self-inflicted (self-in-flik'ted), a. Inflicted 
by or on one’s self ; as, a self-inflicted pun- 
ishment. 

Self - inBUfflciency ( self ' in-8uf-fl"8hen-si ), 
n. Insufficiency of one’s self. Clarke. 
Self-interest (selMn't^r-est), n. Private 
interest ; the interest or advantage of one’s 
self. 

Self-interested (self-in't^^r-est-ed), a. Hav- 
ing self-interest; particularly concerned for 
one’s self; selflsh. Addison. 

Self-invited (self-in-vit'ed), a. Como with- 
out being asked; as, a self-invited guest. 
Self-involution (self'in-v6-lu"8hon), n. In- 
volution in one’s self; hence, mental abstrac- 
tion; reverie. 

Self-involved (self-in-vtdvd’), a. Wrajmed 
up in one’s self or in one’s tnoughts. Ten- 
nyson. 

Selflsh (self'ish), a. Caring only or chiefly 
for self; regarding one’s own interest chiefly 
or solely; proceeding from love of self; in- 
fluenced ill actions solely by a view to pri- 
vate advantage; as, a selfish person; a selfish 
motive. ‘ 'J'he most aspiring, selfish man.’ 
Addison. 

Tliiit sin of sins, the undue Invc of self, with the 
T)r>st|)oiiing of the interests of all others to our own, 
nacl for a lonn lime no word to exjiress it in Eng- 
lish, Help wa.s sought from the Hrcek, and from 
the Latin. ' IMiilauty ’ had been mure than once 
attempted by our scliolars, but found no acceptance, 
This failing, men turned to the Latin ; one writer 
trying to supply the want by calling the man a ' suist,’ 
as one seeking his own things ('sua'), and the sin 
itself, 'suicism.' The gap, however, was not really 
filled up, till sonic of the Ihiritan writers, drawing oii 
our .Saxon, devised ' selji.<!h' rwH ' words 

which to us seem obvious enough, but which yet are 
not more than two hundred years old. Treftih. 

Belflsllly (self'ish-li), adv. In a selflsh man- 
ner; with regard to in-ivatc interest only or 
cliiefly. J\)pe. 

Selfishness (self'ish-nes), n. The quality of 
being selll.sh; the exclusive regard of a per- 
son to hi.s own intere.st or liajipinesB ; the 
tpiality of being entirely self-interested, or 
prtjceeding from regard to self-interest 
alone, without regarding the interest (ff 
others ; as, the selfishness oi a person or of 
his conduct. 

.Sel/i.Khne.TS (is) a vice utterly at vari.mcc witli the 
hapiiiucss of hi)ii wlio harbours it, and as such, con- 
<lcmnc(i by self-love. Machintoih. 

Selfishness and self-love are sometimes con- 
founded, but are properly distinct. 8ee also 
8ELF-I.UVE and extracts there. 

Selfi.^hnfs.T is not an excess of self-love, and con- 
sists not in an over-desire of haijpiness, but in ()lacing 
your happiness in something which interferes with, 
or leaves you regardless of, that of others, li'hately. 

Selfism ( self'izm ), n. Devotedness to self ; 
selflshneBB. IRare.] 

Belfiet (self'ist), n. One devoted to self; a 
selflsh person ‘'J'he prompting of generous 
feeling, or of what the cold selfisi calls quix- 
otism.* Jt! . Taylor. [Rare.] 
Belf-justification (8elf'ju8-ti-fl-ka"Bhon), n. 
Justiflcation of one’s self, 

Belf-justlfier (8elf-ju8'ti-fi-6r), 71. One who 
excuses or justifies himself. 

Belf-killed (self'kild), a. Killed by one's 
self. Shak. 

Belf-kindled (self-kin'dld), a. Kindled of 
itself, or without extraneous aid or power 
Dnjden. 

Belf-knOWlng (self-n6'lng), a. Kmtwing of 
itself, or without communication from an- 
other. Milton. 

Belf-knowledge (self-nol'ej), n. The know- 
ledge of one’s own real character, abilities, 
worth, or demerit. 

Belf-left (self 'left), a. Left to one’s self or 
to itself. 

His heart I know how variable and vain. 

Self left. Milton. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENT 


Selfless (self 'log), a. Having no regard to 
self; unselfish. 

Lo, DOW, what hearts have men! they never mount 
As high as woman in her seMess mood. Tennyson. 

Selflessness (solf'les-nes), n. Freedom from 
selfishness. 

Self-life (self 'Iff), n. Life in one's self; a 
living solely for one’s own gratification or 
advantage. 

Self-lUcet (selflik), a. Exactly similar; cor- 
responding. 

Till Strephon’s plainiris: voice him nearer drew, 
Where, by his words, his self-like case he knew. 

Sir T. Sidney. 

Self-limited (self ' lim-it-ed), a. In pathol. 
a terra applied to a disease which appears 
to run a definite course, but is little modi- 
fied by treatment, as stnall-pox. 

Self-love (self'luv), n. The love of one’s 
own person or happiness; an instinctive 
principle in the human mind wdiich impels 
every rational creature to preserve his life, 
and promote his own happiness. 

And while .^elflove each jealous writer rules. 
Contending wits become the sport of fools. Pope. 

Not only is the phrase self-love used as synonymous 
with the desire of h.appiMess, but it is often con- 
founded with the word sel/iskness, which certainly, 
in strict propriety, denotes a very dilferciit disposi- 
tion of mind. fi- Stewart. 

So long as self-love does not degenerate into selfish- 
ness it i.s quite compatible with true benevolence. 

Fleming. 

As to difference between self-love and sel- 
fishness see also Selfishness. 

Self-lovllljar (self'luv-ing), a. Loving one’s 
self. IzTwalton. 

Self-lumlnouB (self-lu'min-us), a. Lumin- 
ous of itself; possessing in itself the pro- 
perty of emitting ll^ht; thus, the sun, fixed 
stars, flames of all kinds, bodies which shine 
by being heated orrubbed,arefecf/-/wmiwow*-. 
Bdlf-made (self' mad), a. Made by one’s 
self ; specifically, having risen in the world 
by one’s own exertions; as. a self-made man. 
Self-mastery (self-mas't^r-i), n. Mastery 
of one's self ; self-command; self-control. 
Self-mate (solf'rnat), n. A mate for one’s 
self. Shah. 

Self-mettlet (self'met-l). n. One’s own fiery 
temper or mettle; inherent courage. 

Auger is like 

A full hot horse, who, being allow’d Ivis way, 
Self-tnettie dres liim. Sititk. 

Self-motion (self-mo'shon).?!. Motion given 
by inherent power,s, without external im- 
pulse; spoiitaueous motion. 

Matter is not endued with self-motion. Cheyne. 

Self-moved (self-movd'). a Moved by in- 
herent power without the aid of external 
Impulse, 'Self -moved with weary wings.’ 
Pope. 

Sell-movent (self-mbv'ent), a. Same as 
Self-moving. 

Body cannot be self-existent, l>ecau.se it i.s not sef- 
movent. ,V. Gre^v. 

Self-moving (self-mbv'ing), a. Moving by 
inherent power, without extraneous influ- 
ence. Martinus Scriblenis. 

Self-murder (self-iu6r'der), n. The murder 
of one’s self; suicide. 

By all human laws, as well as divine, self-ninrder 
has ever been agreed on as the greatest crime. 

Sir JV. Temple. 

Self-murderer (8elf-m6r'd6r-6r), n. One 
who voluntarily destroys his own life ; a 
suicide, Paley. 

Self-neglecting (solf-ne-glekt'ing), n A 
neglecting of one’s self. 

Self-love, my li«ge, is not so great a sin 
As seff -neglecting. Shnk. 

Self-offence (self 'of -fens), n. One’s own 
offence. Shak. 

Self-opinion (self-6-pin'yuu), n. 1 One’s 
own opinion. —2. Exalted opinion of one's 
self; overweening estimate of one’s self; 
self-conceit. 

Confidence as opposed to modesty, and di.stin- 
gulshed from decent assurance, proceeds from self- 
opinion, occasioned by ignorance and flattery. 

feremy Collier. 

Self-oplnloned (8elf-6-plu'yund),a. Valuing 
one’s own opinion highly. ‘A hold self- 
opinioned physician. ' South. 

Self- originating (self-d-ril'I-nat-ing), a. 
Originating in, produced by, beginning with, 
or springing from one's self or itself. 
Self-partlalltv (self-pftr-shal'i-ti), n. That 
partially by wnich a man overrates his own 
worth when compared with others. Lord 
Karnes. 


Self- perplexed (self-pdr-plekstO, a. 
plexed by one’s own thou^ts. 


Per- 


il ere he looked »o seff-perplesd. 

That Katie laugh’d. Tennyson. 


Self-pity (Belfpit-i). n. .Pity on one’s self. 

And sweet sef-pify, or the fancy of it, 

Made his eye moist. T fnnyson. 

Self-pleached (self plech'ed), a. Pleached 
or interwoven by natural growth; inter- 
twined; intertwisted. 

Round thee blow self-pleached deep, 
Briiml>le-roscs, faint and pale, 

And long jiurples of the dale. Tennyson. 

Self-pleasing (self-plez'ing), a. Pleasing 
one's self; gratifying one's own wishes. 
Bacon. 

Self-pollution (self-pol-IiVslion). n. Hame 
as Self -abuse, 2. 

Self-pOBSeSBed (8elf'poz-zest),rt. Composed; 
not disturbed. ' either self -possess'd nor 
startled. ’ Tennyson. 

Self-poSSeBBlon (self-poz-zesh'on), n, ’I'he 
possession of one’s powers; presence of 
mind; calmness; self-command. 

Self-praise (self'praz), n. 'i'he praise of 
one’s self; self -applause ; as, self-praise is 
no commendation. 

Self-praise is sometimes no fault. //'. Broome. 

Self-preference (self-pref'^r-ens), n. Pre- 
ference of one’s self to others. 
Self-preservation (8olf'prez-6r-va"8hon), n. 
'The preservation of one’s self from destruc- 
tion or injury. 

The desire of existence is a natural affection of the 
soul ; it is self-preservation in the highc.sl and truest 
meaning. Bentley. 

Self-preserving (self-pre-z^rv'ing), a. Pre- 
serving one's self. 

Self-pilde (selfprid), n. Pride in one's own 
character, abilities, or reputation ; self- 
esteem. Colton. 

Self-profit (self'pro-flt), n. One’s own profit, 
gain, or advantage ; self-interest. ‘ Un- 
biassed by self -profit. ' Tennyson. 

Self- propagating (self-prop'a-gat-ing), a. 
Propagating by one’s self or itself. 

Self- registering (Belf-rej'i8-t6r-lng), a. 
Registering automatically; an epithet ap- 
plied to any instrument so contrived as to 
record its own indications of phenomena, 
whether continuously or at stated times, or 
at the maxima or minima of variations; as, 
a self -registering barometer, thormoinetcr, 
or the like. 

Self-regulated (self-reg'u-lat-ed), a. Regu- 
lated by one's self or itself. 

Self-regulative (self-reg'u-lat-iv), a. Tend- 
ing or serving to regulate one’s self or itself. 
Whewell. 

Self-reliance (self-re-li'ans), n. Reliance 
on one’s own powers. 

Self-reliant (self-rd-li'ant), a. Relying on 
one’s self; trusting to one’s own powers. 
Self-rel3dJlg (self-re-li'ing), a. Depending 
on one's self. 

Self-renunciation ( Belf're-iiuii-8i-a"8hon ), 
n. The act of renouncing one’s own rights 
or claims; self-abnegation. 

Self-repellency (self-re-peren-sl), n. Tlie 
inherent power of repulsion in a body. 
Self-repelUng (self-re-pel'ing), a. Repel- 
ling by its own inherent power. 
Selr-repetltlon (8elfrep-e-ti"Bhon), n. The 
act of repeating one's own words or deeds; 
the saying or doing of what one has already 
said or done. 

Self-reproach (self-re-proch'), n. The act 
of reproaching or condemning one’s self ; 
the reproach or censure of one’s own con- 
science. 

Self- reproached (self-re-pr6cht'), « Re- 
proached by one’s own conscience. 

Self- reproaching (self-re-prSch'ing), a. 
Reproaching one’s self. 

Self-reproachlngly ( self-re-prfich ' ing-1 i ), 
adv. By reproaching one’s self. 

Self-reproof (self-re-prhf), n. The reproof 
of one’s self; the reproof of conscience. 
Self-reproved (self-rfi-provd'), «. Reproved 
by consciousness or one’s own sense of guilt. 
Self-reproving (self-re-prhv'lng), a. Re- 
proving by consciousness. 

Self-reproving (self-re-prhv'lng), n. Re- 
proof of one's own conscience; self-reproach. 
Shak. 

Self-repugnant (self-rfi-pug'nant), a. Re- 
pugnant to itself; self-contradictory; incon- 
sistent. 

A single tyrant may he found to adopt a.s incon- 
sistent and self -repugnant a set of priucipies, as 
twenty could agree upon. Brougham. 

Self-repulsive ( self-rS-puTsi v ), a. Repul - 
sive in or by one’s self or itaelf. 

Self-respecrt (self-rd-spekt'), n. Respect for 
one’s self or one's own character. 

Self- restrained <self-r§-8tr&nd'), a. Re- 
strained by itself or by one’s own power of 


will: not controlled by external force or 
authority. 

Power, stlf -restrained, the people best obey. 

^ Dry den. 

Self-restraint (self-re-str&nt0,w. Restraint 
or control imposed on one's self ; self-corn- 
ni&nd; self-control. 

Self-reverence (self-rev'er-ens), n. Rever- 
ence or due respect for one’s own character, 
dignity, or the like. 

SelP-renerence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

Thc.se three alone lead life to sovereign jmwer. 

Tefiuyson. 

Self-reverent (self-rev'er-ent), a. Having 
reverence or due respect for one’s self. 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each.' 
Tennyson. 

Self-righteous (self-rit'yus), a. Righteous 
in one s own esteem. 

Self-xIghteousnesB (self-rit'yus-nes), n. 
Reliance on one’s own supposed righteous- 
ness; righteousness, the merits of which a 
person attributes to himself; false or Phari- 
saical righteousness. 

Self-rolled (self'rold), a. Coiled on itself. 

‘In labyrinth of many a round self -rolled.* 
Milton. 

Self-ruined (self-i b'ind), rt. Ruined by one’s 
own conduct. 

Self-Bacrlfice (self-sak'ri-fis), n. Sacrifice of 
one’s self or of self-interest. 

Give unto me, made lowly wiie. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice. H'ordsworth. 

Self-sacrificing (self-sak'ri-fis-ing). a. 
Yielding up one’s own interest, feelings, 

(fee. ; sacrificing one’s self. 

Self-same (self'sam), a. \Self here is the 
adjective, same, very, ] Tlie very same ; 
identical. 

And his servant was healed in the self-.same hour, 

Mat. viii, 

The self-same moment 1 could pray. Coleridge. 

Self-satisfied (self-sat'is-fid), o. Satisfied 
with one’s self. 

No caverned hermit rests self-sati.fed. Pope. 

Self-satisfying (self-sat'is-fi-ing), a. (Jiving 
satisfaction to one’s self. Milton. 

Self-scom (self'skorn ), «. Scorn of one’s 
self. 

Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
.Scorn of lierself; again from out tliat mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. Tennyson. 

Self-seeker (selfsek-^r), n. one who seeks 
only his own interest. ‘ All great self-seekers 
trampling on the right.’ Tennyson. 
Self-seeking (selfsek-ing). a. Seeking one’s 
own interest or happiness; selfish. ‘A 
tradesman; a self-seeking wretch.* Arbuth- 
not. 

Self-seeking (self'sek-ing), n. I ndue at- - 
tention to one’s own interest. 

Self-slain (self'slan), a. Slain or killed by 
one’s self; a suicide. 

For that the church nil sacred rites to tlie sflf-.slaiH 
denies. y. Bail lie. 

Self-slaughter (8elf-slft't6r). Tlie slaugh- 
ter of onoB self. Shak. 

Self-slaughtered (self-sl^'t^rd), a. Slaugh- 
tered or killed by one’s self. Shak. 
Self-styled (selfstildl, «. called or styled 
by one^s self; pretenaed; would-be. ‘Those 
self-styled our lords.' Tennyson. 
Self-BUhdued (self-sub-dud'). a. Subdued 
by one’s own power or means. Shak. 

Self- substantial (self-sub-stan'shal), a. 
Composed of one’s own substance. ‘ FecMlest 
thy life’s flame with self -substantial fuel’ 
Shak. [Rare. ] 

Self-subversive (self-sub-v^Fsiv), a. Over- 
turning or subverting itself. 

Self-Biiifficience (self-suf-fl'shens), n. Same 
as Self-sufficiency. 

Self-sufficiency (self-suf-fl'shen-si), n. The 
state or quality of being self-sufficient: (a) 
inherent fitness for all ends or purposes; 
independence of others; capaidlity of work- 
ing out one’s own ends. ‘ The self-tmfficiency 
of the Godhead.’ Bentley, (o) An over- 
weening opinion of one’s own endowments 
or worth; excessive confidence in one’s own 
competence or sufficiency. 

Self-sufficiency proceeds from inexperience. 

Addison. 

Self-sufficient (self-suf-fi'shent), a. 1. Cap- 
able of effecting all one's own ends or ful- 
filling all one’s own desires without the aid 
of others. 

Neglect of friends can never be proved rational 
till we prove the person using it omnipotent and self- 
sufficient, and such as can never need mortal assist- 
ance. South. 

2 Having undue confidence in one’s own 
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strength, ability, or endowments; liaughty; 
overbearing, 

This is not to be done in a rasJi and self-sufficient 
manner; but with an humble dependence on divine 
grace. H’atts, 

Self-BUBtalne(l(self'aua-tand), a. Sustained 
by one’s self. 

Self-taugllt (self'tftt), a. Taught by one’s 
self; as, a nelj-taught genius. 

Self-tlllnklng (self'tliingk-ing), a. Think- 
ing for one’s self; forming one’s own opinions 
Irrespective of others. 

Our self-thinkiuf inhabitants agreed in their ra- 
tional estimate of the new family. Mrs. S'. C. Hall. 

Self-tormenting (8elf-tor-ment'ing),a. Tor- 
menting one’s sdf or itself. ‘ Self -torment- 
ing sin.^ Crashaw. 

Self-tormentor (seIf-tor-ment'6r), n. One 
who torments himself. 

Self-torture (self-tor'tur), n. Pain or tor- 
ture inflicted on one's self; as, the self-tor- 
ture of the heathen. 

Self-trust (self'trust), n. Trust or faith in 
one’s self; self-reliance. Shak, 

Self- view (self'vfl), n. 1. A view of one’s 
self or of one’s own actions and character. 

2. Regard orcare for one’s personal interests. 
Self-^Olence (aelf-vi'6-lens), n. Violence 
to one’s self. Yonmj. 

Self-will (self'wil), n. One’s own will; 
obstinacy. 

In their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will 
they digged down a wall. Gen. xlix. 6 . 

Self-willed (self 'wild), a. Governed by 
one’s own will ; not yielding to the will or 
wishes of others; not accommodating or 
compliant; obstinate. 

Presumptuous are they, self-willed. i Pet. ii. lo. 


I ' 2. To bo sold; as, corn sells at a good price. 

Few writings sell which are not filled with great 
names. Addison. 

—To seU out, (a) to sell one’s commission in 
the army and retire from the service, (b) To 
dispose of all one’s shares in a company. 

Sell (sel), n. An imposition; a cheat; a 
deception; a trick successfully played at 
another’s expense. [Slang.] 

Sellanders, Sellenders (sellan-dfirz, sel'- I 
leu-d6rz), n. [Fr. solandres. Comp, malan- 
ders. ] A skin disease in a horse’s hough or 
pastern owing to a want of cleanliness. 

Sella Turcica (sel 'la tur'si-ka), n. [So 
named from its supposed resemblance to a 
'Turkish saddle.] A cavity in the sphenoid 
bone, containing the pituitary gland, and 
surrounded by the four clinoid processes, 
Selle,t n. A cell. Chaucer. 

Selle,t n. A sill; a door-sill or threshold, 
Chaucer. 

Sellet (sel), 71. [Written also Sell (which 
see).] 1, A seat; a settle; a throne. 

Many a yeoniaii, bold and free, 

Kcvell’d as merrily and well 

As those that sat in lordly selle. Sir Ji \ Scott. 

2. A saddle. 

Seller (seTfir), n. One who sells; a vender. 

To things of sale a seller's praise belongs. Shak. 

Selters-water (8elt'6rz- Wg-ter), n. A highly- 
prized medicinal mineral water found at 
Nieder-,SVjf<«rif in the valley of the Lahii, 
Nassau, Germany. It contains chloride of 
sodium, carbonates of magnesium, sodium, 
and calcium, and a large quantity of free 
carbonic acid. Called less correctly Seltzer- 
water. 

Seltzogene (selt'z6-j6n), n. Same as Oazo- 


Self- worship (self-wer'ship), n. The idol- 
izing of one’s self. 

Self-worahlpper (self-w^r'ship-Sr), n. One 
who idolizes himself. 

Self-wrong (self'rong). n. Wrong done by 
a person to himself. 

But lest myself be guilty of self-wrong 

I'll stop nunc ears against the mermaid’s song. Shak. 

Sellon (seTi-on), n. [L.l,. 8elio,sclionis; Fr. 
sUlon, a ridge, a furrow.] A ridge of land 
rising between two furrows, of a breadth 
sometimes greater, sometimes less. 

Sell t (sel), n. [Also selle, from Fr. selle, L. 
sella, a seat, a saddle.] 1, A saddle. 

What mighty warrior that mote be 
Who rode in goklcn sell with single spearc. Spenser. 

Some commentators on Shakspero think 
that the well-known passage in Macbeth, 
act i. scene 7, 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition which o’erlcaps iHelf 
And falls on the other, 

should read, ‘ Vaulting ambition which o’er- 
leaps its sell.’— 2. A throne; a seat. 

A tyrant proud frowned from his lofty sell. Fair/ax. 

Sell (sel), v.t pret. tfe pp, sold; ppr. selling. 
[A. Sax. sellan, syllan, to give, to deliver up; 
L.G. sellen, Icel, selja, to sell, to deliver; 
Goth, saljan, to olfer, to sacrifice. The ori- 
ginal meaning would seem to have been to 
give or transfer in a solemn manner ] 1. To 
transfer, as property, or the exclusive right 
of possession, to another for an equivalent; 
to give up for a consideration; to dispose of 
lor something else, especially for mouey. It 
is correlative to buy, as one party buys what 
the other sells, and is now usually distin- 
guished from exchange or barter, in which 
one commodity is given for another; whereas 
in selling the consideration is generally 
money or its representative in current 
notes. 

If thou wilt be perfect go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor. Mat. xix. 21. 

2. To make a matter of bargain and sale of; 
to accept a price or reward for, as for a 
breach of duty, trust, or the like; to take a 
bribe for; to betray. 

You would have sold your king to slaughter. Shak. 

8. To impose upon; to cheat; to deceive; to 
befool. [Slang.] 

We could not but laugh quietly at the complete suc- 
cess of the R^ah's scheme ; we were, to use a vulgar 
phrase, ‘ regularly sold.’ IV. H. Russell. 

—To sell one's life dearly, to cause great loss 
to those who take one’s life; to do great in- 
jury to the enemy before one is killed,— To 
sell one up, to sell a debtor’s goods to pay his 
creditors. 

SeU (sel), v. I L 1. To have commerce; to prac- 
tise selling. 

I will buy with you, sell with you ; but I will not eat 
with you. Shak. 


gene. 

Selvage (seTvaJ), n. See Selvedge. 
Selvagee (sel-va-Je'), n. Naut. a skein or 
hank of rope-yam wound round with yarns 
or marline, used for stoppers, straps, Ac. 
Selve t (selv), a. Self; same; very. Cnancer. 
Selvedge (sel'voj). n. [Self and edge ; lit. an 
edge formed of the stuff Itself, in opposition 
to one sewed on. Comp. I). zeifkant, zelfegge, 
zelfeinde, L.G. selfkant, selfende,Q. selhendc, 
lit. self-edge, self-end. 1 1. 'The edge of cloth 
where it is closed by comidieating the 
threads; a woven border or border of close 
work on a fabric; list. 

M editation is like X-hesehjedge, which keeps the cloth 
from ravelling. Hchard. 

2. Naut. same as Selvapec. —3. The edge-plate 
of a lock through which the bolt shoots. 
Selvedged, Salvaged (seTvejd, seTvajd), a. 
Having a selvedge. 

Selves (selvz), pi. of sef. ‘Our past selves.’ 
Locke. 

Sely t (se'Ii), a. Same as Seely. 

Sel3nieB8t (se'li-nes). n. [From sely or seely, 
prosperous. ] Happiness. Chaucer. 
Semaphore (sem'a-fOr), n. [Gr. sema, a 
sign, and pherO, to bear.] A kind of tele- 
graph or apparatus for conveying informa- 
tion by signals visible at a distance, such as 
oscillating arms or flags by daylight and lan- 
terns at night. Many kinds of semaphores 
were in use before the invention of the elec- 
tric tele^aph, and a simple form is still 
employed on railways to regulate traffic.— 
Semaphore plant, a name given to Desino- 
dium gyrans, from the peculiar movements 
of its leaves. See Desmodium. 
Semaphoric, Semaphorical (sem-a-for'ik, 
sem-a-for'ik-al), a. Relating to a semaphore 
or to semaphores; telegraphic. 
Semaphorically ( sem - a - for ' ik - al - li ), 
adv. By means of a semaphore. 
Semaphorist (se-maf'or-lst), n. One who 
has charge of a semaphore. 

SematOlOg^y (se-ma-toTo-ji), n. [Or. shna, 
sematos, a sign, and logos, discourse. ] The 
doctrine of signs, particularly of verbal signs, 
in the operations of thinking and reasoning; 
the science of language as expressed by signs. 
Smart. [Rare. ] 

Semblable t ( sera 'bla- bl ), a. [ Fr. ] Like ; 
similar; resembling. 

It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable coher- 
ence of his men’s spirits and hi.s. Shak. 

Semhlablet (Bem'bla-bl),7i. Likeness; repre- 
sentation; that which is like or represents. 

His semblable is his mirror. Shak. 

His semblable, yea, himself Timon disdains. Shak. 


Semblably t (sem'bla-bli), adv. In a similar 
manner; similarly. 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt : 
Semblably furnish’d like the king himself. Shak. 

Semblanoe (sem'blans), n. [Fr. semblance, 
from sembler, to seem, to appear, from L, 


similare, simulare, to make like, from simi- 
lis, like. Root same as that of £. same.] 
1. Similai’lty; resemblance; hence, mere 
show or make-believe. ' High words that 
bore semblance of worth.' Milton.— 2 . Ex- 
ternal figure or appearance; exterior; show; 
form. 

Their semblance kind, and mild their gesture.s were. 

Fairfax. 

He made his Masque wlmt it ought to be, essentially 
lyrical, and dramatic only in semblance. Macaulay, 

8. A form or figure representing something; 
likeness; image. 

No more than wax shall be accounted evil 
Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil. Shak. 

Seniblailt f (sem'blant), n. Show ; figure ; 
resemblance. Spenser. 

Semblant (sem'blant), a. 1. 1 Like ; resem- 
bling. Prior.— 2. Appearing; seeming ratlier 
than real; specious. 

Thou art not true ; thou art not extant— only sem- 
blant. Carlyle. 
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Semblatlve t (sem'bla-tiv), a. Resembling; 
seeming. 

And all is semblative a woman's part. Shak. 

Semblaunt, t Semblantt n. [Fr.semhlant] 
Seeming; appearance. Chaucer. 

Semble (sem'bl), v.i. [Fr. sembler, to 
imitate. See SEMBLANCE.] l.f To imitate; 
to represent or to make similar ; to make a 
likeness. ‘Where semhling art may carve 
the fair effect.’ Prior . — 2. In law, used 
impersonally, generally under the abbrevia- 
tion sem. or semb. for it seems, and com- 
monly prefixed to a point 
of law (not necessary to be 
decided in the case) which 
has not been directly 
settled, but on which the 
court indicates its opin- 
ion. 

Seni6 (sem'a), a. [Fr., 
sown.] In Acr. a term em- 
ployed to describe a field 
Semi* of fleur-de-lis. or charge powdered or 
strewed over with figures, 
as stars, billets, crosses, Ac. It is also called 
Powdered. 

Semecarpus (se-raS-kkr'pus), 7i. [Gr. 
semeion, a mark, ami karpos, fruit. ] A 
small genus of Asiatic and Australian trees, 
nat. order Anacardiacece, so named from the 
remarkable property possessed by the juice 
of the fruit, whence it is commonly called 
marking nut. They have alteniate, simple, 
leathery leaves, and terminal or lateral pani- 
cles of small white flowers. S. Anacardium 
has long been known for the corrosive re- 
sinous juice contained in the nut. This juice 
is at first of a pale milk colour, but when the 
fruit is perfectly ripe it is of a pure black 
colour, and very acrid. It is employed in 
medicine by the natives of India and to mark 
all kinds of cotton cloth. The bark is as- 
triugent.and yields various shades of abrown 
dye. A soft, tasteless, brownish-coloured 
gum exudes from the bark. See Malacca. 

semelography (se-ml-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
semeion, a mark, a sign, and graphd, to 
write. ] The doctrine of signs; specifically, 
in pathol. a description of the marks or 
symptoms of diseases. 

SemtfiolO£[ical (Be'ml-0-loj"ik-al), a. Relat- 
ing to semeiology or the doctrine of signs; 
specifically, pertaining to the symptoms of 
diseases. 

Semeiology (sg-ml-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. si- 
meion, a mark, a sign, and logos, discourse.] 
'The doctrine of signs; semeiotics. 

SemeiotiC (se-mi-ot'lk), a. Relating to se- 
meiotics; pertaining to signs; specifically, 
relating to the symptoms of diseases; symp- 
tomatic. 

Semeiotics (s^-mi-ot'iks), n. [Gr. simeion, 
a mark, a sign.] 1. The doctrine or science 
of signs; the language of signs.— 2. In pathol. 
that branch which teaches how to judge of 
all the symptoms in the human body, 
whether healthy or diseased; symptoma- 
tology; semeiology. 

Semeliohe,! Semely,t a. Seemly; comely. 
Chaucer. 

Semelyliede,t n. Seemllness; comeliness. 
Romaunt qf the Rose. 

Semen (sg'men), 71 . [L., from root of sero, 
to sow.] 1. The seed or prolific fluid of male 
animals; the secretion of a testiclet sperm. 
2. The seed of plants, orthe matured ovule.— 
Semen contra. See Semencine. 

Semendne (sfi'men-sSn), 71 . A strong aro- 
matic, bitter drug, which has long been in 
much repute as an anthelmintic. It con- 
sists of the dried flower-buds of a number 
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of species of Artemisia, (’ailed also Satonici 
Semen, Semen Contra, Wonmeed, &c. 
Semese (sem-es''), a. [L. semi, half, and 
eeue, eaten, from edo, emm, to eat.] Half- 
eaten. [Rare.] 

No; they’re sons of Bfyps, and that kind of thing, who 
feed on the semrse fragtnents of the high tabic. 

Fmrrar. 

SemeBter (se-mes'tSr), n. [L. semestris, 
half-yearly— wea:, six, and mensis, month.] A 
period or term of six months. 

SdXal (sem'i). [L. Herni, Gr. himi.] A prefix 
sicnifying half; half of; in part; partially. 
The compounds are generally of very obvious 
meaning if the latter parts be known, and 
we give only a certain number of them be- 
low. 

Seml-a<Jld (sem'i-as-id), n. and a. Half-acid; 
sub-acid. 

Seml-amplexioaul (sem'i-am-plek"8i-k{^l), 
a. |L. Hemi, half, aniplector, arnplexm, to 
embrace, and caulis, stem.] In hot. juir- 
tially amplexicaul; embracing tlie stem half 
around, as a leaf. 

Semi-angle (sem'i-ang-gl), n. The half of a 
given or measuring angle. 

Semi-annual (sem-i-an'nu-al), a. Half- 
yearly; occurring every Imlf year. 
Semi-annular (som-i-an’nu-16r), a. [L. 
nemi, half, and annulus, a ring ] Having 
the figure of half a ring ; banning a semi- 
circle. X. Grew. 

Semi-Arian (sem-i-a'ri-an), n. [See 
Arian.] a member of a branch of the 
Arians, who in appearance condemned the 
errors of Arius but acquiesced in some of 
his principles, disguising them under more 
moderate terms. They did not acknowledge 
the Son toheconsubstantial with the Father, 
that is, of the same substance, but admitted 
him to be of a like substance with the Father, 
not by nature, but by a peculiar privilege. 
Semi-Arian (sem-i-a'ri-an), a. Fertaining to 
Semi-Arianism. 

Semi-Arianlsm Csem-i-a'ri-an-izm). n. a'he 
doctrines or tenets of the Seini-Ariaus. 
Semi-attaclied(8em'i-at-taclit"),a. Partially 
attached or united; partially bound by affec- 
tion, interest, or special preference of any 
kind. 

We would have been semi-attachtd as it were. Wc 
would have locked up that room in either heart where 
the skeleton was, and .said nothing about it. 

Thackeray. I 

-Semi-attached house, one of two houses 
joined together, but both standing apart 
from others. 

Semi - barbarian ( som ' i - bar - ba " ri - an ), a. 

Half savage; partially civilized. 

Semi -barbarian (8em'i-har-ba"r)-an), n. 
One who is but partially civilized. 
Semi-barbaric (8eni'i-bar-bar"ik), a. Half 
barbarous ; partly civilized ; as, semi-bar- 
baric display. 

Semi -barbarism (sem-i-bUr'bar-izm), n. 
The state or quality of being semi -bar- 
barous or half civilized. 

Semi -barbarous (sem-i-bar'ba-rus), a. 
Half civilized; semi-barbarian; semi-bar- 
bai’ic. 

Semibreve (sem'i-brfiv), n. In mmic, a note 
of half the duration or time of 
the breve. The semibreve is 
the measure note by which all 
others are now regulated. It 
is equivalent in time to two 
minims, or four crotchets, or 
eight quavers, or sixteen semiquavers, or 
thirty-two demi-semiquavers. 

Semibrief t (sem'i-bref), 71. Same srs Semi- 
breve. 

Semi -bull (sern 'i-bul), n. Eecles. a hull 
Issued by a pope between the time of his 
election and that of his coronation. A semi- 
bull has only an impression on one side of 
the seal. After the consecration the name of 
the pope and date are stamped on the re- 
verse, thus constituting a double bull. 

Semi - calcined ( sem - i - kar sind ), a. Half 
calcined; as, semi-calcined iron. 

Semi - castrate ( sem - i - kas ' trat ), V. t. To 

deprive of one testicle. 

Semi -castration (Bem'i-ka8-tra"8hon), n. 
Half castration; deprivation of one tes- 
ticle. Sir T. Browne. 

Bemi-Cborus (sem-i-kd'ms). w. A chorus, 
usually short, or part of a chorus, performeil 
by a few singers. 

Semicircle (sem'i-sCr-kn, n. 1. The half of 
a circle ; the part of a circle comprehended 
between its diameter and half of its circum- 
ference. — 2, An instrument for measuring 
angles; a ^aphoraeter.— 3. Any body in the 
form of a half circle. 

Semicircled (sern'i-sCr-kld), a. Same as 


Semicircular. ‘A semicircled farthingale.’ 
Skak. 

Semicircular (8em-i-B6r"kfi-16r), a. Having 
the form of a half circle. — ^micii'cular 
canals. In anat. the name given, from their 
figure, to three canals belonging to the or^n 
of hearing, situated in the petrous portion 
of the temporal bone, and opening Into the 
vestibule. 

Semi - circumference ( 8em'i-B6r-kum"f6r- 
ens), n. Half the circumference. 
SenHclrdUe (sem'i-sCrk), n. A semicircle; a 
semicircular hollow. ‘The semicirque of 
wooded hills.' Fraser’s Mag. 

Upon a semiciroue of turf-clad ground, 

The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock. U 'ordsworth. 

Semicolon (sem'i-ko-lon), n. In gram, and 
punctuation, the point ( ; ), the mark of a 
pause to be observed In reading or speak- 
ing, of less duration than the colon, and 
more than that of the comma. It is used 
to distinguish the conjunct members of a 
sentence. 

Semi-column (seraT-kol-um), n. A half co- 
lumn. 

Semi-colunmar {8era'l-ko-lum"n6r),a. Like 
a half column ; flat on one side and round 
on the other : a botanical term, applied to 
a stem, leaf, or petiole. 

Semi-conscious (sem-l-kon'shus), a. Im- 
perfectly conscious De Q^iincey. 
Semicope t (sern'i-kop), n. An ancient cleri- 
cal garment, being a half or short cloak. 
Chaucer. 

Semi-crystalline (Bem-i-kris'tal-in), a. Half 
or imperfectly crystallized. 

Semicubical (scm-i-kub'lk-al), a. In co}iic 
sections, applied to a species of parabola 
defined by this property, that the cubes of 
the ordinates are proportional to the squares 
of the corresponding abscissas. This curve 
is the evolute of the common parabola. 
Semlcubium, Semicupium ( sem-i-ku'hi- 
um. sem-i-kiVpl-um), n. (L.L., from semi, 
half, and cupa, a tun, a cask.] A half-bath, 
or one that covers only the lower extrenu- 
ties and hips. [Rare.] 

Semicylinder (sem-i-siVin-dfir), n. Half a 
cylinifer. 

Seml-cylindrlc, Semi-cylindrical (sem'i- 
si-lin"(rrik. 8em'i-8Min"drik-al), a. Half- 
cylindrical. — Scmi-cglindrical leaf, in hot. 
one that is elongated, flat on one side, round 
on the other. 

Semi - deml - semiquaver ( sem ' i - dem-i- 
8em"i-kwa-v6r), n. fn a note . 

of half the duration of a demi-semi- 
(luaver; the sixty-fourth part of a 
semibrove. 

Semi-detacbed (sem'i-de-tacht"). a. Partly 
separated ; applied to one of two houses 
which are detaclied from other buildings, 
and joined together by a single party-wall ; 
as, a semi-detached villa. 

Semi-diameter (Bem'i-di-am"et-6r), n. Half 
a diameter; a radius. 

Semi -diapason (8em'i-dT-a-pa"zon). n. In 
music, ail imperfect octave, or aii octave 
diminished by a lesser semitone. 
Seml-diapente (8em'i-dl-a-pen"te), n. In 
music, an imperfect or diminished fifth. 
Semi-diapbaneity (sem'i-dl-a-fa-ne'l-ti), n. 
Half or imperfect transparency. Boyle. 
Semi - diaphanous ( sem'i-di-af 'an us ), a. 
Half or imperfectly transparent. 'A semi- 
diaphanous grey,’ Woodivard. 
S6mi-dlates8aron(8em'i-di-a-te8"8a-ron),»i. 
In music, an imperfect or diminished fourth. 
Seml-ditone (sem'i-di-tOn), n. In mmic, a 
minor third. 

Semi-diurnal (8em'i-di-6r"nal), a. 1, Per- 
taining to or accomplished in Imlf a day or 
twelve hours; continuing half a day. —2. Per- 
taining to or accomplished in six hours. — 
Semi-ditirtial arc, in astron. the arc de- 
scribed by a heavenly body in half the time 
between its rising and setting. 

Semi -dome (seml-ddm), 7i. Half a dome, 
especially as formed by a vertical section. 
Semi-double (sem-i-du'bl), n. An inferior 
or secondary eecleBiastical festival, ranking 
next above a simple feast or bare commemo- 
ration. Bev. F. G. Lee. 

Semi-double (sem-i-du'bl), a. In hot. having 
the outermost stamens converted into petals 
while the inner ones remain perfect : said 
of a flower. 

Semi - fable ( seml-fa-bl ), n. A mixture of 
truth and fable; a narrative partly fabulous 
and partly true. De Quincey. [Rare.] 
Semi-flexed (seml-flekst), a. Half-bent. 
Semi-floscular (sem-i-flos'ku-ier), a. Same 
as Semi-JlosctUotis. 


Semibreve. 


Semi-flOBCulouB, Seml-flosoulose (sem-i- 
flos'kil-luB, sem-i-fios^ku-IOs), a. [Semi, and 
L. jiosculus, a little flower. ] In hot. having 
the corolla split and turned to one side, as 
in the ligule of composites. 

Semi-flmd (sem-i-flfild), a. Imperfectly 
fluid. 

Semi-formed (Bem1-fdrmd),a. Half-formed; 
imperfectly formed; as, a semi-formed crys- 
tal. 

Semi-boral (sem-i-ho'ral), a. Half-hourly. 
Semi-ligneous (sem-i-ligne-us), a. Half or 
partially ligneous or woody. In hot. applied 
to a stem which is woody at the base and 
herbaceous at the top, as the common rue, 
sage, and thyme. 

Sei^-liquid (sem-i-lik'wid), a. Half-liquid ; 

1 semi-fluid. 

Semi-liquidity (sem'i-Uk-wid'T-ti), n. The 
state of being semi-liquid; partial liquidity. 
Semllor (sem'i-lor), n. [Prefix semi, half, 
and l or, gold.] An alloy, consisting of 
five parts of copper and one of zinc, used 
for manufacturing cheap jewelry, Ac. 
Semilunar (sem-i-lu'ndsr), a. [Fr. s&milu- 
naire—h. semi, half, and Luna, the moon,] 
Resembling in form a half-moon. ‘A semi- 
lunar ridge.’ X. Grew. — Semilunar carti- 
lages, ill anat. two flbro-cartilages which 
exist between the condyles of the os femoris 
and the articulate surfaces of the tibia.— 
Semilunar ganglia, in anat. the ganglia 
formed by the great sympatlietic nerve on 
its entrance into the abdomen, from which 
nerves are sent to all the viscera.— Sewi- 
lunar notch, in anat. an indentation in the 
form of a half-moon between the coracoid 
process and the superior border of the 
9>c\\p\x\a. — Semilunar valves, in anat. the 
three valves at the beginning of the pul- 
monary artery and aorta: so named from 
their half-moon shape. 

Semiluna^, Semllunate (sem-i-lu'na-rl). 
sem-i-lu'nat), a. Seniilmiar. ‘Asemilunary 
form.’ air T. Herbert. 
Seml-membranouB (sem-i-m em'bra -nus). a . 
Half or partially membranous. In anat. 
applied to a muscle of the thigh, from the 
long flat membrane-like tendon at its upper 
part. It serves to bend the leg. 
Semi-menstrual (sem-i-men'strb-al), a. [L. 
semi, half, and 7w;7w>’fmait8,monthly.] Half- 
monthly; specifically, applied to an inequa- 
lity of the tide which goes through its 
changes every half-mouth. 

Semi-metal (sem'i-met-al), n. In old chem. 
a metal that is not malleable, as bisnuitli, 
arsenic, nickel, cobalt, antimony, manga- 
nese, Ac. 

Semi-metaHlc (sem'i-me-tar'ik), a. Per- 
taining to a seini-metal ; partially metallic 
In character. 

Seml-mlnlm (sem'i-miu-im), n. In music, 
a half minim or crotchet. 

Semi-mute (sem'i-mut), a. Applied to a per- 
son who, owing to losing the sense of hear- 
ing, has lost also to a great extent the 
faculty of speech, or who, owing to congeni- 
tal deafness, has never perfectly acquired 
that faculty. 

Semi -mute (senPi-mut), n. A semi-mute 
person. 

Seminal (sem'in-al), a. [L. seminalis, from 
fiemen, seed. See SKMEN.] 1. Pertaining to 
seed or semen, or to the elements of repro- 
duction. — 2. Contained in seed ; germinal ; 
rudimental; original. 

These arc very imperfect rudiments of ' Paradise 
Lost;’ but it i.s pleasant to see preat works in their 
seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilities of 
excellence. yohttsott, 

—Seminal leaf, the same as Seed-leaf. 
Semlnalt ( 80 m'in-al),n. Seminal state. ‘The 
seminals of other iniquities.' Sir T. Browne. 
Bemlnallty (sem-i-naVi-ti), n. The state of 
being seminal; the power of being produced. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Seminarian, Seminarist (sem-i-na'ri-an, 
sem'i II- a-rist), n. A member of a seminary ; 
specifically, an English Roman Catholic 
priest educated In a foreign seminary. 

Seminarists now come from Rome to pervert souls, 
Sheldon. 

Seminary (sem'i-na-ri), n. [Fr. s&miiutire; 
L. seminarium, from semen, seminis, seed, 
from root of sero, satum, to sow,] l.j A 
seed-plot; ground where seed is sown for 
producing plants for transplantation; a 
nursery; as, to transplant trees from a semi- 
naip. Mortimer.— 2. f The place or original 
stock whence anything is brought. 

This stratum, . . . being the seminary or promp- 
tuary, that furnishes forth tnatter for the formation 
and increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 

Woodward. 
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8. A place of education; any school, academy, 
college, or university in which young per- 
sons are instructed in the several branches 
of learning which may qualify them for 
their future employments.— 4. t A seminary 
priest; a Roman Catholic priest educated 
in a seminary; a seminarist. 

A while agone, they made me, yea me, to mistake 
an lionest zealous pursuivant for a setninaiy. 

B. yonson. 

Seminary (sem'i-na-ri), a. 1. Seminal ; be- 
longing to seed. ' Seminary Dr. 

John Smith. — 2. Trained or educated in a 
foreign seminary: said of a Roman Catholic 
priest. ‘All jesuits, seminary priests, and 
other priests. Hallam. 

Semlnatet (sem'i-nat), v.t. pret. <fe pp. semi- 
nated; ppr. seminating. [L. semino, semi- 
natum, to sow. See Semen.] To sow; to 
spread ; to propagate. ‘ Doctors, who first 
semmated learning. ’ Waterhouse. 
Semination (sem-i-na'shon), n. [L. scmina- 
tio, seminationis, from semino. >Sce Semen.] 
1. 1 The act of sowing; the act of disseminat- 
ing. Evelyn. —2. In hot. the natural disper- 
sion of seeds ; the process of seeding. The 
seeds'of plants are dispersed in various ways. 
Some are heavy enough to fall directly to 
the ground; others are furnished with a 
pappus or down, by means of which they 
are dispersed by the wind; while others are 
contained in elastic capsiiles, wliich, burst- 
ing open with considerable force, scatter 
the seeds. 

Seminedt (se'mind), a. Thick covered, as 
with seeds. ‘Her garments blue, and se- 
mined with stars.* B. Jonson. 
Seminiferous (sem-i-nif'Cr-us), a [L. semen, 
seminw, seed, and/ero, to produce.] Seed- 
bearing; producing see<1. 

Semlnlfic, Seminlflcal (sem-i-nif'ik, sem-i- 
nifik-al), a. [L. semen, seminis, seed, and 
facto, to make.] Forming or producing 
seed or semen. 

Semlnificatlon (sern'in-if-i-ka^shon), n. Pro- 
pagation from the seed or seminal parts. 
Sir M. Hale. [Rare.] 

Seminole (sem'i-nol), n. and a. [Amer. In- 
dian, wild, reckless.] One of, or belonging 
to, a tribe of American Indians, originally 
a vagrant offshoot from the Creeks. They 
gave great trouble to tlie settlers in Georgia 
and Florida, and after a tedious war the 
remains of the tribe were removed to the 
Indian territory beyond the Mississippi. 
Seml>nude (sem'i-nud), a. Partially nude; 
half naked. 

Semi-nymph (sem'i-nimf), n. In entom. the 
nymph of insects which undergo a slight 
change only in passing to a perfect state. 
Semlography ( se-mi-og'ra-tl ), n. Same as 
Semeiography. 

Semiolofdcal (8e'mi-6-loj"ik-al), a. Same 
as Semeiological. 

Semiology (se-mi-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. semeion, 
a sign, and logos, discourse.] Same as Se- 
meiotics. 

Semi-opacous t (8em'i-6-pa"kU8), a. Semi- 
opaque. Boyle. 

Semi -opal (sem-i-O'pal), n. A variety of 
opal not possessing opalescence. 
Semi-opaque (sem'i-O-pak"), a. Half trans- 
parent only; half opaque. 

Sexni-orbicular (8em'i-or-bik"u-16r),a. Hav- 
ing the shape of a half orb or sphere. 
Sei^-ordlnate (sem-l-oFdiu-at), n. In conic 
sections, see ORDINATE. 

Semiotic (se-rni-ot'ikl, a. Same as Scmeiotic. 
Semiotics (se-mi-oriks), n. See Semeio- 

TICS. 

Semi - palmate, Seml-palmated (sem-i- 
pal'mat, sem-i-pal'mat-ea), a. In zool. hav- 
ing the feet webbed only partly down the 
toes. 

Semi -parabola (8em'l-pa-rab"6-la). 71. In 
math, a curve of such a nature that the 
powers of its ordinates are to each other as 
the next lower powers of its abscissas. 
Semlped (sem'i-ped), n. [5ferni, and L. pes, 
pedis, a foot.] In proa, a half -foot. 
Semipedal (sem-i-pe'dal), a. In pros, con- 
taining^a half-foot. 

Semi - ^laglan ( 8em*i-pfi-l&"jl-an ). n. In 
ecclea. hist a follower of John Cassianus, a 
monk who, about the year 480, modified 
the doctrines of Pelagius, by maintaining 
that grace was necessai’y to salvation, but 
that, on the other hand, our natural facul- 
ties were sufficient for the commencement 
of repentance and amendment; that Christ 
died for all men; that his grace was equally 
offered to all men; that man was bom free, 
and therefore capable of receiving its in- 
fluences or resisting them. 
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Seml-Pelaglan (8em'i-p6-la"ji-an), a. Per- 
taining to tlie Semi-Pelagians or their tenets. 
Semi - Pelaglanlem (sern'i-pfi-ia^ji-an-izm), 
n. The doctrines or tenets of the Semi- 
Pelagians. 

Semi-pelludd (Bem'i-pel-lu"Bid), a. Par- 
tially pellucid; imperfectly transpaient ; 
as, a semi-pellucid gem. 

Semi-planttoade (sem-i-plan'ti-grad), a. 
In zool. applied to certain families of mam- 
mals, as the Viverridas or civets, and the 
Mustelidffi or weasels, in which a portion 
of the sole of the hind-feet at least is ap- 
plied to the ground in walking. 

Semi - quadrate, Semi - quartlle (sem^- 
kwod-rat, sem'i-kwftr-til), n. [L. semi, and 
uadratus, quadrate, or quartus, fourth.] 
n astrol. an aspect of two planets when 
distant from each other the half of a quad- 
rant, or 46 degrees. 

Semiquaver (sem'i-kwa-v^r), n. in music, 
a note of half 
the duration of 
the quaver; the 
sixteenth of the 

semibreve. Semiquavers. 

Semiquaver 

(sem'i-kwa-v^r), v.t. To sound or sing in, or 
as in, semiquavers. 

With wire and catgut he concludes the d.'iy, 
Quav’ring and semiquaxi' ring care away. Coxvper. 

Semi-Quletlst (sem-i-kwret-ist), 71. One of 
a sect of mystics who, while maintaining 
with the Quietists that the most perfect 
state of the soul is passive contemplation, 
yet maintains the incompatibility of this 
state with any external sinful or sensual 
action. 

Semlquintile (seml-kwin-til), n. In astrol. 
an aspect of two planets when distant from 
each other half of the quintile, or 36 degrees. 
Semi-recondlte (sem-i-rek'on-dit), a. Half- 
hidden or concealed ; specifically, in zool. 
applied to the head of an Insect half con- 
cealed within the shield of the thorax. 
Semi-septate (sem-i-sep'tat), a. In hot. half- 
partitioned ; having a dissepiment which 
does not project into the cavity to which it 
belongs sufficiently to cut it off into two 
separate cells. 

Seml-sextlle (seni'i-seks-tll), 71. In astrol. 
an a.spect of two planets when they are dis- 
tant from eacli other the half of a sextile, 
or 30 degrees. 

Semi - smile (sem'i-smil), ti. A half laugh; 
a forced grin. ‘ A doleful and doubtful semi- 
smile of welcome.’ Lord Lytton. 
Semlsoun, t n. A half-sound ; a low or broken 
tone. Chaticcr. 

Seml-spberlc, Semi -spherical (sem-i-sfer'- 
ik, 8em-i-sfei*'ik-al), a. Having the figure of 
a half spliere. 

Seml-splnal (sem'i-spi-nal), a. In anat. ap- 
plied to two muscles connected with the 
transverse and spinous processes of the ver- 
tebrao. 

Seiul-Steel (sem'i-stel), n. A name given in 
the United States to puddled steel. 
Semi-tangent (sem'i-tan-jent), n. In math. 
the tangent of half an arc. 

Semite (sem'it). 71. A descendant of Shem ; 
one of the Semitic race. See under Semitic. 
Written also Shemite. 

Semite (sem'it), a. Of or belonging to Shem 
or Ills descendants. Written aim She7nit<' . 
Semltendinose ( sem-i-ten'dln-oz ), a. In 
anat. applied to a muscle situated obliquely 
along the back part of the thigh. It asaif-ta 
In bending the leg, and at the same time 
draws it a little inwards. 

Semitertian (sem-i-tdr'shl-an), a. In 7ned. 
applied to a fever possessing both the char- 
acters of the tertian and quotidian inter- 
mittent. Dunglison. 

Semitertian (sem-l-ter'shi-an), n. A semi- 
tertian fever. 

Semitic (se-mit'ik), a. Relating to Shem or 
his reputed descendants; pertaining to the 
Hebrew race or any of those kindred to it, 
as the Arabians, the ancient Phoenicians, 
and the Assyrians. — or She7nitic 

languages, an important group or family of 
languages distinguished by trlliteral verbal 
roots and vowel inflection. It comprises three 
branches— Northern. Aramiean, Aramaic or 
Chaldean ; Central or Canaanltish ; and South- 
ern or Arabic. These have been subdivided 
as follows (l)A7-ar>wBan,lncluding Eastern 
and Western Arameean; the Eastern em- 
braces the Assyrian, the Babylonian, from 
which several dialects originated, as the 
Chaldaic, the Syro-Chaldalc ; and the Sa- 
maritan. The Western Arameean includes 
the Syriac dialect, the Palmyrene, and the 
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Sabian idiom, a corrupted Syriac dialect 
(2) Ca7uianitish comprises the Phoenician 
language, with its dialect the Punic or Car- 
thaginian, and the Hebrew with the ^b- 
binic dialect. {^Arabic proper, from which 
originated the Ethiopian or Abyssinian. 
Semltlsm (sem'it-izm), n. A Semitic idiom 
or word; the adoption of what is peculiarly 
Semitic. 

Semitone (sem'i-ton), n. In imtsic, half a 
tone ; an intoi*val of sound, as between mi 
and fa in the diatonic scale, which is only 
half the distance of the interval between 
ut (do) and re, or sol and la. A semitone, 
strictly speaking, is not half a tone, as tljore 
are three kinds of semitones— greater, lesser, 
and natural. 

SemltonlC (sem-i-ton'ik), a. Pertaining to 
a semituiie ; consisting of a semitone or of 
semitones. 

Semi -transept (sem'i-tran-sept), n. The 
half of a transept or cross aisle. 
Seml-tran8parency(Bem'i-tran8-pa"ren-8i), 
71. Imperfect transparency; partial opaque- 
ness. 

Semi-transparent (8em'i-tran8-pa"rent), a. 
Half or imperfectly transparent. 
Seml-vitriflcation (Bem-i-vit'rl-fl-k&"8hon), 
71. 1. The state of being imperfectly vitri- 
fied.— 2. A substance imperfectly vitrified. 
Seml-vitrlfled (sem-i-vlt'ri-fid), a. Half or 
imperfectly vitrified; partially converted 
into glass. 

Semi -vocal (sem'i-vS-kal), a. Pertaining 
to a semi-vowel ; half-vocal ; imperiedtly 
sounding. 

Semi-vowel (som'i-vou-el), 71. A half-vowel; 
a sound partaking of the nature of both a 
vowel and a consonant; an articulation 
wliich is accompanied with an imperfect 
sound, which may bo continued at pleasure, 
as the sounds of I, m, r. Also, the sign re- 
presenting such a sound. 

Semmlt (sem'niit), rt. [Perhaps a contr. 
of Fr. che7nisette. ] An undershirt, generally 
woollen. [Scotch.] 

Semnopithecus (8em'u6-pi-the"ku8),/i. [Gr. 
se7n7ios, august, venerable, and pithfkos, an 
ape.] A genus of catarhlne or Old World 
apes, having long slender tails, well-devel- 
oped canine teeth, and tiiberculate molars. 
One of the most familiar species, S. Entellus, 
the sacred monkey of the Hindus, is of a 
grayish or grayisli-brown colour, with black 
hands, feet, and face. All the species are 
natives of Asia and Asiatic islands. 

Semola, Semolella (sein'o-la, sem-o-lel'lft), 
71. Same as Se7nolina. 

Semolina (sem-o-li'na), 71 . [It. semoHno.] 
A name given to the large hard grains re- 
tained in the bolting-machine after the fine 
flour has been passed through it. It is of 
various degrees of fineness, and is often 
made intentionally in considerable quanti- 
ties, being a favourite food in Franco, and 
to some extent used in Britain for making 
puddings. See Manna-croup. 

Semoule (sa-mol'), 71. [Fr.J Same as Setno- 
Ima. 

Sempervlrent (sem-pftr-vrrent), a. \L. sem- 
per, always, and virens, virentis, floiu-ish- 
ing ] Always fresh; evergreen. 
Sempervlve ( seni'p6r-viv ), n. The house- 
Icek Bacon. See Sempervivum. 
Sempervlvum (8em-p6r-vi'vuni),7i,. [L. .from 
semper, always, and vivus, living. ] A genus 
of plants which includes the house-leek. See 
House- LEEK. 

Sempiternal (sem-pi-t^rinal), a. [Fr. sem- 
piternal; L. se7npiter7ius~semper, always, 
and etemus, eternal.] 1. Eternal In futu- 
rity; everlasting; endless; having beginning, 
but no end. 

Those, though thej'^ suppose the world not to be 
eternal, ' a parte ante,' arc not contented to suppose 
it to be sempiternal, or eternal, *a parte post.' 

Sir M. Hale. 

2. Eternal ; everlasting ; without beginning 
or end. 

Sempitemity (sem-pi-tfir'ni-ti). n. [L. sem- 
jnternitas. See SEMPITERNAL.] Future 
duration without end. ‘ The future etemity 
or sempitemity of the world,’ Sir M. Hale. 
Semple (sem'pl). a. simple; low-bom; of 
mean birth: opposed to [Scotch.] 
Sempre (sem'pra). [It.] In music, always 
or throughout. 

Sempster (semp'st^r), 71. A seamster (which 
see). 

He supposed that Walton had given up his busi- 
ness as a linen-draper and sempster. Boswell. 

Sempstress (semp'stres), n. [A. Sax. seame- 
stre, a sempstress, with term. -c««.] A wo- 
man who lives by needle-work. Svrift. 
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SexupstreSBy (semp'stres-i), 71 . See Seam- 

STRBS8Y. 

Bexnuncia (se>mun'si-a), n. [L. serni, half, 
and uncia, the twelfth part of an ««.] A 
small Roman coin of the weight of four 
drachms, being the twenty-fourth part of 
the Roman pound. 

Sen t (sen), adv. Since. 

SBnaiy (sen'a-ri), a. [L. senanm, from seni, 
six each, from sex, six. ] Of six ; belonging 
to six; containing six. 

Senate (sen'at), 71. [Fr. siHiat, froniL. senatus, 
from senex, senis, old, Jiged; Or. henos, Skr. 
sanas, old.] 1. An assembly or council of 
citizens invested with a share in the govern- 
ment of a state; as, (a) originally, in ancient 
Rome, a body of elderly citizens appointed 
or elected from among the nobles of the 
state, and having auprerhe legislative power. 
The number of senators during the best 
period of the Roman republic was 300. (6) The 
upper or less numerous branch of a legisla- 
ture in various countries, as in France, in the 
United States, in most of the separate states 
of the Union, and in some Swiss cantons. 
Hence, (c) in general, a legislative body ; a 
state council; the legislative department of 
a government. ‘ The crown, the senate, and 
the bench.* J. Fotiblanque.-—2. The gov- 
erning body of the University of Cambridge. 
It is divided into two houses, named regents 
and non-regents. 'I'he former consists of 
Ma.sters of Arts of less than five years' stand- 
ing. and doctoi’B of less than two, and is 
called the upper house or white-hood house, 
from its members wearing hoods lined with 
white silk. All other masters and doctors who 
keep their names on the college books are 
non-regents, and compose tlie lower house 
or black-hood house, from its members wear- 
ing black hoods. 

Senate 'Chamber (sen'at-cham-btM-), n. A 
chamber or hall in which a senate assem- 
bles. 

fitonate-house (seiFat-hous), n. A bouse in 
which a senate meets, or a place of public 
council. Shak. 

Senator (sen'at-or), n. 1. A member of a 
senate. In Scotland the lords of session 
are called senators of the college of justice. 

2. In old English law, a member of the king's 
council; a king’s councillor. Jiurrill. 

Senatorial (sen-a-t6'ri-al),a. l.Fertalning to 
a senate; becoming a senator; as, senatorial 
robes; senatorial eloquence. 

Go on, brave youths, till, in some future age, 

Wiiips shall become the stnatorial b.idije. 

7 ’. H'harton. 

2. In the United States, entitled to elect a 
senator; as, a senatorial district. 
Senatorlally (sen-a-to'ri-al-li), add. In a 
senatorial manner; in a way becoming a 
senator; with dignity or solemnity. 

The mother was cheerful ; the father seuaf or tally 
grave. A. Drttmmond. 

Senatorlan (sen-a-to'ri-an), a. Same as 
Senatorial. 

Propose your scliemes, ye sottnloriatt band. 

Whose ways and means siipi>ort the .‘linking- land. 

g^ohnson. 

Sonatorloust (sen-a-tb'ri-usV a. Senatorial. 

Senatorsblp (sen'at-or-ship). n. The office 
or dignity of a senator. Richard Carew. 

SenatUB (se-na'tus), n. [L ] A senate; a 
governing body in certain universities.-- 
^natus academieus, one of the governing 
bodies in Scotch universities, consisting of 
the principal and professors, and cliarged 
with the superintendence and regulation of 
discipline, the administration of the uni- 
versity property and revenues, subject to the 
control and review of the university court, 
and the conferring of degrees through the 
chancellor or vice-chancellor. -Senatus con- 
sultum, a decree of the ancient Roman 
senate, pronounced on some question or 
point of law. 

genoet (sens), 71 . Sense; feeling; sympathy. 
Spenser. \ 

Send (send), v. t. pret, <fe pp. sent; ppr. send- \ 
ing. [A. Sax. sendan, to send, pret. ic seiide, 

I sent; O.Frls., Icel. senda, Dan. sende, D. 
zenden, O. senden, Cloth, sandjan, to send, 
lit. to make to go; Goth, sinthan, to go, 
from sinths, A. Sax. sWt, a path; cog. Skr. 
sadh, to go. ] 1. To cause to go or pass from 
one place to another; to despatch. 

God 

Thither wlU send his winged messenger.? 

On errands of supernal grace, Milton. 

2. To procure the going, carrying, transmis- 
sion, &c., of; to cause to be conveyed or 
transmitted. 

(He) sent letters by posts on horsei)ack, 

Est, vili. 10. 


3. To impel ; to propel ; to throw ; to cast ; 
to hurl; as, this gun seiids a ball 2000 yards. 

In his right hand he held a trembling dart 
Whose fcllow lie before had sent apart. Spenser. 

4. To commission, authorize, or direct to go 
and act. 

I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran 

Jer. xxiii. 21. 

6 . To cause to take place; to cause Ui come; 
to bestow; to inliict. 

He . . . sendeth rain on the just and on tlic unjust. 

Mat. V. 4^. 

The Imrd shall send upon thee cursing, vexation, 
and rebuke. Deut. xxviii. 20. 

0 . To cause to be. ‘God send him well.' 

I Shak. 

Send her victorious. 

Happy and glorious. Natiotial Attthem. 

7. Before certain verbs of motion, to cause 
to do the act indicated by the principal verb. 
It always, however, implies impulsion or 
propulsion; as, to send one pai;king. 

I le flung him out into the open air with a violence 
which sent him stagg^erin)^ several yards, l/urrren. 

Shall we be at once split asunder into innumerable 
fragments, and sent dr^'tiug througli indefinite 
space. Warren. 

The royal troops instantly fired such a volley of 
musketry as sent the rebel horse Jtyiusi in all direc- 
tions. Macaulay. 

—To se7id forth or out, (a) to produce; to 
put or bring forth ; as, a tree sends forth 
branches. (6) 'To emit; as, flowers send 
fot'lh their fragrance. 

Send (send), v. i. 1. To despatch a message; 
to despatch an agent or messenger for some 
purpose. 

See ye how this son of a imirdcrer hath sent to 
take away mine head? 2 Ki. vi. 32. 

2. Naut. to pitch precipitately into the hol- 
low or interval between two waves: with 
se tided as pret. 

She sended forward heavily and sickly on the long 
swell. She never rose to the oj)posite heave of the 
sea again. Mich. Scott. 

- To setulfor, to request or require by mes- 
sage to come or be brought: as, to send for 
a physician; to send for a coach. 

Send (send), n. 'J’he motion of the waves, 
or the impetus given by their motion. 
Sendai (aen'dai), n. [O. Fr. and Sp. cendal, 
sendal; L.L. cctirfa/tm, usually derived from 
Gr. simlon, a tine Indian cloth, from Sindhu, 
the Sanskrit name of the river Indus, whence 
the name India is derived.] A light thin 
stuff of silk or thread. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sendal. 

Such as gleam in ancient lore. Longfellotv. 

Sender (send'er), n. One that sends. Shak. 
Senebiera (scn'e-bi-e'Ta), w. [In honour of 
John de Senebier, of Geneva, a vegetable 
physiologist.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Cruclferro; sometimes called Cvronopus. S. 
Coronopus (common wart-cress) is a native 
of Europe and North America, and was for- 
merly eaten as a salad. S. didyma is a 
native of Great Britain, growing on waste 
ground near the sea. S. 7iilotica is eaten as 
a salad in Egypt. They are insignificant 
weeds with prostrate diffuse stems, finely 
divided leaves, and small white flowers. 
Seneca (sen'g-ka). n. See Senega. 
Beneca-oU (sen'e-ka-oil), w. A name for 
petroleum or naphtha, from its having ori- 
ginally been collected and sold by the 
Seneca Indians, 

Seneca-root (sen'e-ka-rbt). n. See Senega. 
SeneciO (se-ne'shi-o), 71 . [From L. senex, an 
old man ; the receptacle is naked and re- 
sembles a bald head.] A genus of plants, 
known by the common names of groundsel 
and ragwort. See Groundsel, Ragwort. 
Senectltnde (s6-nek'ti-tud). 71 . [L. seiwchtn, 
old age, from seTiex, old. ] Old i^e. ‘ Senec- 
titwde, weary of its toils ’ II. Miller, [Rare.] 
Senega, Seneka (sen'e-ga, sen'e-ka), 71. A 
drug consisting of the root of a plant called 
also seneca and rattlesnake-root, belonging 
to the genus Polygala, I*. Se7iega, a native 
of the United States. The drug is said to 
have been used as an antidote to the effects 
of the bite of the rattlesnake. It is now 
almost exclusively used in cough mixtures, 
being similar in its effects to squill See 
Polygala. 

Senegal (sen'e-gal). See Gum-senegal. 
Senescence (se-nes'sens), n. [L. senesco, 
from senex, old.] The state of growing old ; 
decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the state 
wherein they now are, without the least senescence or 
decay. If'oodward. 

Senescent (sd-nes'sentVa. Beginning to grow 
old. ‘ Now as the night was se7iesce7it. E. 
A. Poe. 


SeneBOhal (son'es-shal), 7L [Fr. s&n^chal, 
O.Fr. se7ie8chal, L.L. se7\e8callu9, sefiesoal- 
cus, O.G. senescalh—sene, oldsaL. senex, and 
scale, scalh, a servant (seen also in 7nar 
shal). ] An officer in the houses of princes 
and dignitaries, who has the superintend 
euce of feasts and domestic ceremonies: a 
steward. In some instances the seneschal 
was an officer who had the dispensing of jus- 
tice. 

Seneschal is a word rarely u.sed except by persons 
who afiect a kind of refinement of style, which they 
think is attained by using words of exotic growth 
rather than words the natural growth of th^r own 
soil. In poetry and romance writing it is sometimes 
used for a principal officer in the household of dis- 
tinguished persons, when it is thought that the word 
steward would be too familiar. Penny Cyclopedia, 

Seneachalship (sen'es-shal-ship), n. The 
office of seneschal. 

Senge,tv.f. To singe. Chaucer. 

Sengreen (sen'grfin), 71 . [G. singriin, a 

plant, as periwinkle — sin, a root, signifying 
strength, force, duration, and griin, green.] 
A plant, the house-leek, of the genus Sem- 
pervlvum. 

Senile (se^nll), a. [L. senilis, from se7iex, 
old. See Senate.] Pertaining to old age; 
proceeding from age; especlallv pertaining 
to or proceeding from the weaknesses usu- 
ally accompanying old age ; as, senile gar- 
rulity; senile drivel. ‘Senile maturity of 
judgment,’ Boyle. 

I-oss of colour of the hair may be accidental, pre- 
mature, or senile. Copland. 

Senility (se-niri-ti), n. The state of being 
senile; old age. Boswell. 

Senior (»e'iii-6i‘), a. [L. senior, compar. of 
senex, old.] 1. More advanced in age; older; 
elder: when following a personal name, 
as John Smith, setdor (usually contracted 
senr. or sen.), it denotes the elder of 
two persons in one family or community of 
that name. - 2. Higher or more advanced 
in rank, office, or the like ; as, a senior pas- 
tor, officer, member of parliament, cfeo. — 
Senior vyrangler. See Wrangler. 

Senior (se'ni-6r), n. 1 , A person who is 
older than another; one more advanced in 
life. 

He (Hope) died in May, 1744, about a year and a 
half before hi.s friend Swift, who, more than twenty 
years his senior, had naturally anticipated that he 
should V)e the first to depart. Craik. 

2. One that is older in office, or whose first 
entrance upon an office was anterior to that 
of another: one jirior or superior in rank or 
office.— 3. A student in the fourth year of 
the eurriculum in American colleges; also, 
one in the third year in certain professional 
seminaries, —4. An aged person; one of the 
oldest inhabitants. ‘ A se7iior of the place 
replies.’ Dryden. 

Seniority (se-ni-oi'^i-ti), 7i. l. State of being 
senior; superior age; priority of birth; as, 
he is the elder brother, and entitled to the 
place by seniority. — 2. Priority or superi- 
ority in rank or office ; as, the seniority of 
a pastor or an officer.- 3. An assembly or 
court consisting of the senior fellows of a 
college. 

The dons were not slow to hear of what had hap- 
pened, and they regarded the matter in .so scriou.s a 
ight, that they summoned a seniority for its imme- 
diate Investigation. Farrar. 

Seniorlzet (sen'i-Sr-Iz), v.i. To exercise 
lordly authority; to lord it; to rule. Fair- 
fax. 

Senioryt (86iTy6r-i), n. Same as Se7iiority. 

If ancient sorrow be most reverent, 

Give mine the benefit of seniory. Shak. 

Senna (sen'na), n. [Ar. send, senna.] The 
leaves of various species of Cassia, the best 
of which are natives of the East. The Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia recognizes two kinds of 
senna, the Alexandrian and the Tinnevelly. 
Alexandrian senna (Seiina Alexandrina) 
consists of the lance-shaped leaflets of C. 
lanceolata and the obovate ones of C. obo- 
vata, carefully freed frofn the flowers, pods, 
and leaf-stalks. It is grown in Nubia and 
Upper Egypt, and imported in large bales 
from Alexandria. It is liable to be adulter- 
ated by an admixture of the Joaves, flowers, 
and fruit of the argel (Rolenostemrna Argel). 
Tinnevelly or East Indian senna {Sen'na 
Indica) Is a very fine kind, and consists of 
the large lance-shaped leaflets of C.elongata. 
The leaflets of C. obovata are from their 
shape called also blunt-leaved serma, and 
from their place of export Aleppo sen7ia. 
The true senna leaves are distinctly ribbed 
and thin, and generally pointed, and are 
readily distinguished from the leaves of 
argel by their unequally oblique base and 
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their freedom from blttemees. Senna is a 
general and efficient laxative in oases of 
occasional or habitual constipation. Given 
alone it occasions 
niping and nausea ; 
ft 18 therefore best 
administered with 
aromatics or with 
neutral laxative 
salts, which at the 
same time increase 
its activity. It is 
used in dyspepsia 
and in febrile and 
inflammatory dis- 
eases; but, as it is 
sometimes drastic, 
it must be avoided 
when the alimen- 
tary canal is much 
affected. — Bladder 
senna, the Colutea 
arhorescens, a na- 
tive of the south 
of Europe, and em- Scnna (Cassia lanceolaia). 
ployed to adulter- 
ate bliuit-leaved %e\ma.— Scorpion aenna, the 
Corouilla Mtnsrus, a native of the south of 
Europe. The leaves are purgative and dras- 
tic, but are inconvenient on account of their 
griping effects. 

Sennachy (sen'na-ihi), n. Same as Sean- 
naehie. 

Sennet t (sen'net), n. [Probably from L. 
signum, a signal.] A particular set of notes 
on a trumpet or cornet, different from a 
flourish. The word occurs chielly in the 
stage directions of old plays. Variously 
written Sennit, Send, Synnet, Cynet, Sig- 
net, and Signate. 

Se’nnlght (sen'nit), n. [Contr. from seven- 
night, SLU fortnight iromfourteennight.] The 
space of seven nights and days; a week. 

If the iiitcrinj be but a se'nnight, Time’s pace is so 
Imni 

That it seems the length of seven year. Shai:. 

My love for Nature is as old as I ; 

But thirty niooiis, one honeymoon to that, 

Anti three rich se'iniijrhts liiore, my love for her. 

I'ennysoft. 

Sennit (sen'nit), n. [From seven and knit.] 
Naut. a sort of flat braided cordage used 
for various purposes, and formed by plait- 
ing rope-yarns or spun-yarn together. 

Senocular (se-nok'u-l^r), a. [L, seni, six 
each, from sex, six, and ocxilus, the eye.] 
Having six eyes. 

Most animals are binocular, spiders octonocular, 
and some seuocular. Derhavi. 

Seiior (sen-yor'), n. A Spanish title or form 
of address, corresponding to the English 
Mjr. or sir; a gentleman. 

Sehora (sen-yo'ra), n. The feminine of 
Seflor; madame or Mrs. ; a lady. 

Sensate.t Sensatedt (sens'at, sens'at-eiO.a. 
Perceived by the senses. 

Sensatet (sens'at), v.t. To have perception 
of, as an object of the senses; to ajtprehend 
by the senses or understanding. 

Sensation (sen-sa'shon), n. [IT. sensatian, 
from L.Ij, seasatio, semationis, from L. sen- 
tio, sensuni, to feel, hear, see, Ac., to per- 
ceive. Soe.SENSK j 1. The effect produced on 
the sensorium by something acting on tlie 
bodily organs; an impression made upon 
the mind through the medium of one of the 
organs of sense; feeling produced by exter- 
nal objects, or by some change in the inter- 
nal state of the body; a feeling; as, a sen- 
sation of light, heat, heaviness, ttc. Sensa- 
tions are conveyed by means of nerves to 
the brain or sensorium. An impression pro- 
duced by something external to the body is 
sometimes spoken of as an external sensa- 
tion; when it proceeds from some change 
taking place within the living system, and 
arising from Its own actions, it is termed an 
internal sensation; thus the impression 
communicated to the mind by the effect of 
light on the retina, and the painful sensa- 
tion produced by a blow, are external sen- 
sations; tlie feeling of hunger and of rest- 
lessness are internal sensations. The exter- 
nal organs by which those impressions which 
cause sensations are primarily received are 
called the organs of the senses; these are 
the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, pa- 
late, &c., which constitute the organ of 
taste, and the extremities of nerves, dis- 
persed under the common integuments, 
which give rise to the common sensation, 
feeling or touch. In addition to these, ac- 
cording to Professor Bain, ‘ the feelings con- 
nected with the movements of body, or the 
action of the muscles, have come to be re- 
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cognized as a distinct class, differing mate- 
rially from the sensations of the flve senses. 
They have been regarded by some metaphy- 
sicians as proceeding from a sense apart, a 
sixth or muscular sense, and have accord- 
ingly been enrolled under the general head 
of sensations. That they are to be dealt 
with as a class by themselves, as much so as 
sounds or sights, the feelings of affection, 
or the emotions of the Imlicrous, is now 
pretty well admitted on all hands.’— 2. The 
power of feeling or receiving impressions 
through organa of sense; as, inorganic 
bodies are devoid of sensation. 

This great source of roost of the Ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by 
them to the understanding, I call sensation. Locke. 

3. Agreeable or disagreeable feelings occa- 
sioned by causes that are not corporeal or 
material; purely spiritual or psychical affec- 
tions; as, sensations of awe, sublimity, ridi- 
cule, novelty, Ac. — 4. A statu of excited in- 
terest or feeling; as, to create a sensation. 

The sensation caused by the appcar.tnce of that 
work is still remembered by niaiiy Brouf^ham. 

6. That which produces sensation or excited 
in terest or feeling. ‘ The greatest sensation 
of the day ; the grand incantation scene of 
the KreischUtz. ' Times newspaper. - Q. Only 
as much of anything as can be perceived by 
the senses; a very small quantity; as, a sen- 
sation of brandy. [Slang.]— The word is 
often used as an adjective in the sense of 
causing excited interest or feeling ; as, sen- 
sation novels, drama, oratory, &c.— Sensa- 
tion novels, novels that produce their effect 
by exciting and often improbable situa- 
tions, by taking as their groundwork some 
dreadful secret, some atrocious crime, or 
the like, and painting scenes of extreme 
peril, high-wrought passion, Ac. 

Sensational (sen-sa'shon-al), a. l. Having 
sensation; serving to convoy sensation; sen- 
tient. Dxinglison.—2. Relating to or Imply- 
ing sensation or perception by the senses. 

He whose eye is .so refined by discipline that he 
can repose with pleasure upon the serene outline of 
beautiful form has reached the purest of tlie .sensa- 
tional tApiuxea. F II' Robertson. 

3. Producing sensation or excited interest ttr 
emotion ; as, a sensational novel. — 4. Pei- 
taining to sensationalism. 

Are we tlien obliged to give in our adherence to 
the sensational philosophy T Farrar, 

Sensationalism (sen-stVshon al-izm), n. In 
metaph. the theory or doctrine that all our 
ideas are solely derived through our senso.s 
or sensations; sensualism. 

Sensationalist (sen-sa'shon-al-ist), n. In 
metaph. a believer in or upholder of the 
doctrine of sensationalism or sensualism. 
Sometimes used adjectivally. 

Accordingly we arc not surprised to find tliat I.ockc 
was clahnea as the founder of a sensationalist school, 
whose ultimate conclusions his calm and pious mind 
would have indignantly repudiated. ... Wc con- 
sider this on the whole a les.s objectionable term than 
* sensualist ' or * sensuist; ’ the latter word is uncouth, 
and the former, from the things wliich it connotes, is 
hardly fair. Farrar 

SensatiOliary f sen-sa'shon -a-ii), n. Possess- 
ing or relating to sensation; sensational. 

Sense (sens), /t. [L. sensus, sensation, a sense, 
from sentio, sensum, to perceive by the 
senses (whence sentence, consent, dissent, 
assent, &c. ). ] 1. One of the faculties by which 
man jind the higlter animals perceive exter- 
nal objects Yty moans of impressions made on 
certain organsof the body. The senses enable 
ns to become acquainted with some of the 
conditions of our own bodies, and with cer- 
tain properties and states of external things, 
such as their colour, taste, odour, size, form, 
density, motion, Ac. A sense is exercised 
through a specialized portion of the ner- 
vous system, capable of receiving only one 
series or kind of impressions. 'J’he senses 
aj’e usually spoken of as being flve in num- 
ber, namely, sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
and touch; and each of them is exercised in 
the recognition of an impression conveyed 
along some nerve to the brain. Some phy- 
siologists, however, recognize a sixth ot 
muscular sense arising from the sensitive 
department of the fifth pair and the com- 
pound spinal nerves. (See under Sensa- 
tion. ) Others again treat of a seventh or 
visceral sense, a term which they apply to 
the instinctive sensations arising from the 
ganglionic department of the nervous sys- 
tem.— 2. Perception by the senses or bodily 
organs; sensation; feeling. ‘Bum out the 
setise and virtue of mine eye.’ Shak. 

In a living creature, though never so great, the 
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sense and the affects of any one part of the body in- 
stantly make a transcursion throughout the whole. 

Bacon. 

8 . Perception by the mind ; apprehension 
through the intellect; recognition; under- 
standing; discernment; appreciation; feel- 
ing. ‘ Basillus, having the quick of a 
lover.’ Sir P. Sidney. ‘Having sense of 
beauty. ’ Shak. 

Have they any sense of what they sing? Tennyson. 

4. Moral perception; consciousness; convic- 
tion; as, to have a sense of wrong, a sense of 
sliame. Tennyson. 

Some arc so hardened in wickedness as to have no 
sense of the most friendly offices. SirR. I.'F.strauf^e. 

5. Sound perception and reasoning; correct 
reason; good mental capacity: understand- 
ing; as, a man of sense. ‘Lost the sense 
tliat handles daily life.' Tennyson. 

Iinniodest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. Roscommon. 
Yet, if he has sense but to balance a straw. 

He will sure take the hint from the picture I draw 
Smcllett. 

fj. Perceptive faculties in the aggregate ; 
faculty of thinking and feeling; mind. ‘ Did 
all confound her sense.' Tennyson. 

Arc you a man! have you a soul or sense f Shak. 

7. That which is felt or is held as a sentiment, 
view, or opinion ; judgment; notion ; opinion 

The municipal council of the city had ceased to 
speak the sense of the citizens. Macaulay. 

8. Meaning; import; signifleation; as, the 
true sense of a word or phrase; a literal or 
figurative sense. 

When a word has been used in two or three sen.ses, 
and has made a great inroad for error, drop one or 
two of those and leave it only one remaining. 

Il'atts, 

— Common sense. See under (\)MMOn. 
SeilBet(8ens),tJ.f. To perceive by the senses. 

Is he sure that objects arc not otherwise sensed by 
others than they are by him? iUanville. 

Sensefult (sons'ful). «. Reasonable ; judi- 
cious. ‘Hearkening to his senseful speech.' 
Spenser. 

Senseless (BonBles),a. l, Destitute of sense; 
having no power of sensation or perception; 
incapable of sensation or feeling; insens- 
ible; as, the body when dead is senseless; 
but a limb or other part of the body may be 
senseless when the rest of the body enjoys 
its usual sensibility. 

The ears are senseless that bhoukl give us hearing. 

Shak. 

2. Wanting feeling, sympathy, or apprecia- 
tion; without sensibility. 

The senseless grave feels not your jnous sorrows. 

Rome. 

3. Contrary to reason or sound judgment; 
ill-judged; unwise; foolish; nonsensical. 

They would repeul thi.s their j perverse- 
ness when it would be too late. Clarendon. 

4. Wanting understanding; acting without 
sense or judgment; foolisli; stupitl. 

They were a senseless stupid race. Swift. 

Senselessly (sens'lcs-li), adv. In a sense- 
less manner; stupidly; unreasonably; as, a 
man semelessly arrogant. Locke. 
Senselessness (sens^les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being senseless ; as, (a) want 
of sensation, perception, or feeling. ‘ A gulf, 
a void, a sense of senselessness.' Shelley, 
{h) Want of judgment or good sense ; un- 
reasonableness; folly; stupidity; absurdity. 

‘ Stupidity and senselessness. ' Hales. 
BensibiUty (sens-i-biri-tD, n. [Fr. sensi- 
hiliU, from sensible. ] 1. The state or quality 
of being sensible or capable of sensation ; 
that power which any organ or tissue of the 
body has of causing changes inherent in or 
excited in it to be perceived and recognized 
by the mind; as, a frozen limb loses its 
sensibility.— 2. Capacity to feel or perceive 
in general ; specifically, the capacity of the 
soul to exercise or to be the subject of emo- 
tion or feeling, as distinguished from the 
intellect and the will; the capacity of being 
impressed with such sentiments as those of 
sublimity, awe, wonder, Ac. — 3. Peculiar 
susceptibility of impression, pleasurable or 
painful ; delicacy or keenness of feeling ; quick 
emotion or sympathy; as, sensibility to 
praise or blame ; a man of exquisite sensi- 
bility. 

Modesty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in 
the soul : it is such an exquisite sensibility as warns 
a woman to shun the first appearance of everything 
hurtful. Addison. 

The true lawgiver ought to have a heart full of 
sensibility. Burke. 

In this sense used frequently in the pluroL 

'Twere better to be born a stone, 

Of ruder shape, and feeling none. 

Than with a tenderness like mine 

And sensibilities so fine. Cowfer. 


w, i£»ig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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4. Experieuce of sensations ; actual feeling. 
Burke. —6. That quality of an instrument 
which makes It indicate very slight changes 
of condition; delicacy; sensitiveness; as, the 
sensibility of a balance or of a thermometer. 
SeiLSlhle (sens'i'bl), a. [Fr. sensible, from 
L. semibuw, from sensxts. See SENSE.] 

1. Capable of being perceived by the senses; 
apprehensible through the bodily organs; 
capable of exciting sensation. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feclinjj as to siyht? Or art thou but 
A dagfjcr of the mind, a false creation ? Shak. 
Air is sensible to the touch by it,s motion. Arbnthnol. 

2. Perceptible to the mind ; making an im- 
ression on the reason or understanding; 
eenly felt. 

The disirrnce was more sensible than the pain. 

Sir IV. Temple. 

8. Capable of sensation; having the capacitj 
of receiving impressions from external ob- 
jects : capable of perceiving by the senses 
or Itodily organs ; as, the eye is sensible to 
light. 

I would that your cambric were as sensible as your 
finger, that you might leave pricking it for pity. Shak. 

4. Capable of emotional influences; emo- 
tionally affected. ‘ If thou vi^ert sensible of 
courtesy.’ Shak. ‘Sensible of vrronf*.’ Dry- 
den. ~ 5. Very lialtle to impression from 
without; easily affected ; sensitive. ‘With 
affection wondrous sensible.' Shak. — 6. Per- 
ceiving or having perception either by the 
senses or the intellect; perceiving so clearly 
as to be convinced; cognizant; satisfied; 
persuaded. 

1 do not say there is no soul in man because he is not 
sensible of it in his sleep ; but I do say he cannot think 
at any time, waking or sleeping , without being sensible 
of it. Locke. 

They were now sensible it would liave been better to 
comply than to refuse. Addison. 

7. Easily or readily moved or affected by 
natural agents; capable of indicating slight 
changes of condition ; sensitive ; as, a sen- 
sible tliermometer or balance. - -8. Possess- 
ing or containing sense, judgment, or rea- 
son; endowed with or cliaracterized by good 
or common sense; intelligent; understand- 
ing; reasonable; judicious; as, u sensible 
man ; a sensible proposal. ‘ To be now a 
sens^le man, by and by a fool.’ Shak . — 
Sensible note or bnie, in music, the seventh 
note of any diatonic scale ; so termed because, 
being but a semitone below tlie octave or 
key-note, and naturally leading up to that, 
it makes the ear sensible of its ajiproaching 
sound. Called also the Leading Note. 
Sensible t (sens'i-bl), n. 1. Sensation; sensi- 
bility. 

Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elenmnts; these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper cli.itigcd 
Into their temper ; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. Milton 

2, That which produces sensation; that 
which impresses itself on the senses; some- 
thing perceptible; a material substance. 
Dr. H. More.~B. That which possesses sen- 
sibility or capability of feeling; sensitive 
being. 

This meUncholy extends itself not to men only, but 
even to vegetal.s and sensibles. Burton. 

SensiblenesB (Bcus'i-bl-ues), n. The state 
or quality of being sensible; sensibility; as, 
(a) capability of sensation; as, the sensible- 
ness of the eye to light, (h) Possibility of 
being perceived by the senses, (c) Sensitive- 
ness; keenness of feeling. ‘ This feeling and 
sensibleness and sorrow for sin.' Harmnond. 
(d) Good sense; intelligence; reasonableness; 
as, the scnsibleness of his conduct or remarks. 
Sensibly ( sens' i-bli), adv. In a sensible 
manner ; as, (a) in a manner perceived by 
the senses; perceptibly to the senses; as, 
pain sensibly Increased; motion serisibly 
accelerated. (6) With perception, either of 
mind or body; sensitively; feelingly; as, he 
feels his loss very sensibly. 

Wlmt remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly. Milton. 

(c) With intelligence or good sense; judi- 
ciously; as, the man converses very sensibly 
on all common topics. 

Bensiferous ( sen - sif ' 6r - us ), a. Producing 
sensation. [Rare,] 

SeXLSillC (sen-sif'lk), a. [L. sensus, sense, 
and facio, to make. ] Producing sensation. 
BensUm (sens'izm), n. In metaph. same as 
Sensualism. 

Sensist (senslstk n. Same as Sensationalist. 
ItezlBltlye (sens'i-tiv), a. [Fr. sensitif, L. L. 
semitiinis. See SENSE.] 1. Having sense or 
feeling, or having the capacity of receiving 
Impressions from external objects. ‘The j 


appetite.’ Dryden. ‘ Tho sensitive 
faculty.’ Bay.-— 2. Having feelings easily 
excited ; having feelings keenly susceptible 
of external impressions; readily and acutely 
affected; of keen sensibility; as, the most 
sensible men are the least sensitive. 

She was too sensitive to abuse and calumny. 

Macmtlay. 

3. In physics, easily affected or moved; as, a 
sensitive balance ; a sensitive thermometer. 

4. In chem. and photog. readily affected by 
the action of appropriate agents; as, iodized 
paper is sensitive to the action of light.— 
6. Serving to affect the senses ; sensible. ‘ A 
love of some sensitive object.’ Hammond. 
[Rare.]— 6. Pertaining to the senses or to 
sensation; depending on sensation; as, sen- 

muscular motions excited by irritation. 
—■Sensitive flames, flames which are easily 
affected by sounds, being made to lengthen 
out or contract, or change their form in 
various ways. The most sensitive flame 
is produced in buj*ning gas issuing from a 
small taper jet. Such a flame will be affected 
by very small noises, as the ticking of a 
watch held near it or the clinking of coins 
100 feet off. The gas must be turned on so 
that the flame is just at the point of roaring. 
—Sensitive jylant. See Sensitive-plant. 
Sensitive t (sens'i-tiv), n. Something that 
feels; sensorium. 

Sensitively (sens'i-tiv-li), adv. In a sensi- 
tive manner. Hamnwnd. 

Sensitiveness (sens'i-tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being sensitive or easily affected by ex- 
ternal objects, events, or representations; 
the state of having quick and acute sensi- 
bility to impressions upon the mind and 
feelings. 

Sensitive - plant (sens'i-tiv-plant), n. A j 
name given to several plants which display | 
movements of their leaves in a remarkable ! 
degree, not only under the influence of light 
and darkness, but also under mechanical and 
other stimuli. The common sensitive plant i 
is a tropical American leguminous annual ; 
of the genus 
Mimosa (M. pu- 
dica). It is a 
low plant, with 
white flowers 
disposed in 
heads, which are 
rendered some- 
what conspicu- 
ous by the 
length of the 
stamens ; the 
leaves are com- 
pound, consist- 
ing of four 
leaves, them- 
selves pinnated, 
united upon a 
common foot- 
stalk. At the ap- 
proach of night 
tlie leaflets all 
fold together; 
the same takes 
place with the 
partial leaves, 
and, finally, the common footstalk bends 
towards the stem ; at sunrise the leaves 
generally unfold. The same phenomena 
take place on the plant being roughly 
touched or Irritated, only that it recovers 
Itself in a short period. The same property 
belongs to other species of Mimosa, and to 
species of other genera, as the Hedysaruin 
gyrans, the teniate and pinnate species of 
Oxalis, the Dioncea muscipnla, &c. 
Sensitivity (sens-i-tiv'l-ti], n. The state of 
being sensitive; speciflcully, (a) in cheui. 
and photog. readily affected by the action of 
appropriate agents; as, the sensitivity of 
prepared paper. (5) In physiol, that pro- 
perty of living parts by whicli they are cap- 
able of receiving impressions by means of 
the nervous system; sensibility. 

Sensitize (sens'i-tiz), v.t. pret. & pp. semi- 
Jtized; ppr. sensitizing. To render sensitive 
or capable of being acted on by the actinic 
rays of the sun; as, sensitized paper or a sen- 
sitized plate: a term in photoinraphy, &c. 
Sensltory (seng'i-to-ri), n, Same as Sen- 
sory. See Sensorium. 

Benslvet (sen'siv), a. PoBsesBing sense or 
feeling; sensitive. Sir P. Sidney. 

Sensor (sen'sor), a. Sensory. [Rare.] 
Sensorial (sen-sd'ri-al), a. Pertaining to ! 
the sensory or sensorium; as, sensorial I 
faculties; sensorial motions or powers. 
Sensorium (sen>sd'ri-um), n. [From L. ^ 


sensus, sense. ] 1. A general name given to 
tlie brain or to any series of nerve-centres 
in which Impressions derived from the ex- 
ternal world become localized, transformed 
into sensations, and thereafter transferred 
by reflex action to other parts of the body. 
The term has been sometimes specially ap- 
lied to denote the series of organs in the 
rain connected with the reception of spe- 
cial impressions derived from the oi'gans of 
sense. Thus the olfactory and optic lobes, 
the auditory and gustatory ganglia, <fec., 
form parts of the typical sensorium in this 
latter sense. The older physiologists held 
the theory of a sensorium commune which 
extended throughout the whole nervous 
system. — 2. The term formerly applied to 
an Ideal point in the brain where the soul 
was supposed to be more especially located 
or centralized ; according to Descartes a 
small bod V near the base of the brain called 
the pineal gland. 

Sensory (sen'so-ri), a. Relating to the sen- 
sorium; as, «emfori/ ganglia; sensory 
Sensory (8en'so-ri>, n. l. Same as Senso- 
rium, 1. 

Is not the sensory of animals the ^)lacc to which the 
sensitive substance is present, and into which the sen- 
sible species of tliingsare carried throujjh the nerves of 
the brain, that there they may be pcrceiveii by their im- 
mediate presence to that substance. Sir J. Newton. 

2. t One of the organs of sense. 

That we all have double sensor ies.tv/o eyes, two ears, 
is an cliectual confutation of tliis atheistical sophism. 

Bentley. 

Sensual (sen'su-al), a. [L. scimtalis, from 
sentio, sensum, to perceive by the senses. 
See Sense.] l. Pertaining to, consisting in, 
or affecting the senses or bodily organs of 
perception. 

Tar as creation’s ample ranye extends 

The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends. Pope. 

2. Relating to or concerning the body, in dis- 
tinction from the spirit ; not spiritual or 
intellectual; carnal; fleshly. Jas. iii, 15; 
Jude 19. 

The greatest part ofmen are such as prefer . . . tliat 
good which is sensual before whatsdcvcr is divine. 

Hooker. 

3. Pertainiug to or consisting in the gi-atifl- 
catioii of sense or the indulgence of appe- 
tite; luxurious; lewd; voluptuous; devoted 
to the pleasures of sense and appetite. 

No small part of virtue consists in abstaining from 
that in which sensual men place their felicity. 

A tier bury, 

4. Pertaining, relating, or peculiar to sensu- 
alism as a philosophical doctrine. 

Sensualism (sen'su-al-izmy n. l. In metaph. 
that theory which bases all our mental acts 
and intellectual powers upon sensation ; 
sensationalism. The theory opposed to it 
is intellectuali8m.—2. A state of subjection 
to sensual feelings and appetites; sensuality; 
lewdness. 

Tyrants, by the sale of limnan life. 

Heap luxuries to their sensualism. Shelley. 

Sensualist (sen'su-al ist), n. 1. A person 
given to the indulgence of tlie appetites or 
senses; one who places Ills chief happiness 
in carnal pleasures.— 2. One wlio holds the 
sensual theory in philosophy; a sensational' 
ist. 

SensualistiC (8en'su-al-i8t"ik), a. 1. Up- 
holding the doctrine of sensualism,— 2. Sen- 
sual. 

Sensuality (sen-su-al'i-ti), n. fFr. sensu- 
ality. See Sensual.] The quality of being 
sensual: (a) devotedness to the gratification 
of the bodily appetites ; free indulgence in 
carnal or sensual pleasures. ‘ Those pam- 
per’d animals that rage in savage sensuality. 
Shak. 

They avoid dress, lest they should have affections 
tainted by any .sensuality. Addison, 

(b) Carnality; fleshliness. Daniel Rogers. 
Sensualization ( sen ' su - nl - iz - a " shon ), n. 
The act of sensualizing; the state of being 
sensualized. 

Sensual^e (sen'su-al-Iz), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
sensualized; ppr. sensualizing. To make 
sensual; to subject to the love of sensual 
pleasure; to debase by carnal gratifications, 
‘Sensualized by pleasure, like those who 
were changed into brutes by Circe. ‘ Pope. 
SensuaUy (sen'sQ-al-li), adv. In a sensual 
manner. 

Sensualness (sen'sfl-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being sensual; sensuality. 

Sensulsm (aen'sfl-lzm), n. The same as 
Sensualism. 

Sensupsity (sen-sfi-os'i-ti), n. The state 
of being sensuous. 

SensuoxiB (sen'sfl-UB), a. l. Pertaining to the 
senses; connected with sensible objects; ap- 
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pealing to or addressing the senses; abound* manual consisted of an arranged collection 
ing in or suggesting sensible images. of sentences from Augustine and other 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as beitie fathers on points of Christian doctrine, With 
less subtle and fine, but more simple, seusuohs, and objections and replies, also collected from 
passionate. MiUon, authors of repute. 

To express In one word aU that appertains to the geXlteUtlOBity Usen-ten'shi*OS^l*ti), n. Sen- 
perception, considered as passive and merely recipi- tentionanesa ^ Sir T Rrownt 
ent. I have adopted from our elder classics the word ^ ^ 

sensuous CoUridjife. B611u6XltJl0118 ( sen - ten shUS ), d. [L. SSH- 

o thrmurhthfiRenaPa- nlivf^ tenti08U8, Yt. sentcntUHX. See SENTENCE.] 

lM ?Xved throuih the ^ Abounding with .entencea. Mclome, and 
to the pleasure to he received through the ^'h In judiciom observations; 

senses. . u-. pithy; terse; as, e. sententioua style or dis- 

Too soft and sensuous by nature to be exhilar- . aontontiM/ii t.riifh 

ated by the conflict of modern opinions, he (Keats) COUrse, 8ententWU8 WUtn. 
found at once food for his love of beauty, and an How he apes his sire, 

opiate for his despondency in the remote tales of Ambitiously sententious I Addison, 

Creek .nytholop. QH.ri.jtrv. 2. Comprising sentences; sentehtisl; ss. ‘«n- 

Bensu0UBly(sen'8u-us-ll), odr. Inasensu- nsniiotu maflcs.' N.Qrew. 
ous manner. Coleri^e. ^ SententlOlXBly (sen-ten'shus-li), adv. In 

8enBll0ll8ne88 (sensu-us-nes), n. Quality a sententious manner; in short expressive 
of being sensuous, in botli its meanings. periods; with striking brevity. 

There is a Nausicaa delivers her judgment sententiously, to 

in the lower part of the face, especially fulness gjyg ^ore weight. H'. Broome. 

of the chin. hdtn. Rev. ** 

Bentt (sent), n. Scent; sensation; percep- SententloiiMeBa (sen-ten'shus-ne^, n. Ihe 
tion Spenser quality ot being sententious or short and 

Sent(sert). pr^t &pp. of send. energetic in exm-eaalon; pithiness ol sen- 

sentenoe (Mn'ten8)7n. [Fr.; L. sententia, tences; brevity ol expression combined with 
from aentio, to perceive by the senses. See strength. 

Sense.] l. An expressed or pronounced TheMedcaIesteeraforthegravityandjF»»fe«- 
opinion; judgment; a decision. Acts xv. 19. ttousness of \t. Dryden. 

My sentence is for open war. Milton. Sontdryt (sen'ter-l), H. A sentinel. See SBN- 

The sentence of the early writers, including the TRY. Milton. 
fifth and sixth centuries, if ft did not pass for infal- 86Xlti6ZlC6, S62ltl6nCy (sen'shi-ens, Sen'shi* 
liblc, was of prodigious weight in controvwsy en-si), n. The state of being sentient ; the 

2. In law, a definitive judgment pronounced * feeling. ‘ Sentence 

by a court or judge upon a criminal; a n rr 

judicial decision publicly and officially de- 

Glared in a criminal prosecution. Intechni- i ^ 

oal lanfriiniyp Montoiice ia used onlv for thi^ senses. See SENSE] 1. Capable of perceiving 

dec/raff against Le con the faculty of perception; 

victed of a crlmi. In civil ewes the decision J^nUv 

of a court is called b. judgment. In criminal llS fnVpJ*5fi! 

cases aentence is a Judgment pronounced ; nnnifp”i tr 

doom. —3. A determination or decision given, w 

particularly a decision that condemns, or wh^h arc Riorc susceptible of 

an unfavourable determination. Sf/lru® sentient extre- 

thc^irw*;‘ry*‘p^“J rsi sentient (sen'shi-ent). n. One who has the 

Atterbury. faculty of perception ; a perceiving being. 

4. A maxim ; an axiom ; a short saying con- Olanville. 

taining moral instruction. Sentiently ( sen'shi-ent-ll ), adv. In a sen- 

Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw perceptive manner. „ _ _ 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. ShaJk. Bontiment (sen'ti-meilt), 71. [Ft. ; L.L. 8en- 
K. T« o rvAvikwi . o tvivTwKnv. «rvvv,.i« timeiitum, from L. aentio, to perceive by 

6. In gram, a period, a number of words the senses, to feel. See Sense.] 1. A thought 

Z^oZwe'dTyafJ poi^t* a'iorm'of iXk 

rsUlon Ts' expre8sed'’''s™ten^^^^^^ some 

divided into cojnpownd, and compfea;. 1 /•’ s- / r 

A TO»pfc »«.te>u» consists of one sufiject j or 

and one finite verb , as, the Lord reigns. any other feeling, called a sentiment. Reid. 

A compound aentence contains two or more xi-wvx 

subjects and finite verbs, as in this verse- 2. Tendency to be swayed by feeling; tender 

■He mis, he bounds, connects and equals susceptibility; feeling; emotion; sensibility, 

all,’ Pope. A complex aentence consists of I «'»» apt to suspect . . . that reason and senti- 
one principal sentence together with one ^o“cur in ahnost all moral determinations and 

or more dependent sentences; as ‘ the man. sentiment than senS""*^’ 

who came yesterday, went away to-day. It Had Katie. Tennyson. 

differs from tho compound sentence in hav- „ . 

ing one or more cliuses subordinate to a 

principal clause, whereas in the compound ^^bision of the mind formed by deliber 
file ctauses are co-ordinate, or on the teme ?,!“?„?/ * 7“- ‘® ®*P'*"’ * “”*• 

footing. -6.f Sense; meaning; signifleanoe. «»<eah! on a subject. 

‘The discourse Itself, voluble enough, and ^n questions of feeling, taste, o^ervation, or re- 
fnll nf aon1j>n/u> ’ MiUon we define our sentiments. On questions of 

mil 01 aenience. muion. science, argument, or metaphysical abstraction, we 

Sentence (sen'tens), V.t. pret. & pp. aen- define our opinions. IV. Taylor 

nounci te^nten^'w^umen? 17^' ?on' *■ 'P^e «ense, thought, or opinion contained 

dZn te doom te nunSem ’ considered as distinct from 

aemn, W doom to punishment. sentiment, when 

Nature herself is sentenced m your doom. Dryden. the language. Hence-6. Ill the 

piUo;y?SfreSu?a^courfeoft^ leading idea which has gov- 

gave general disgust. Brouehant emed the general conception of a work of 

„ . . . , , . art, or which makes itself visible to the eye 

2. t To pronounce as judgment ; to express and mind of the spectator through the work 
as a decision or determination; to decree. of the artist. Fairholt. — 6. A thought ex- 

Let them . . . enforce the present execution pressed In striking words ; a sentence ex- 

Of what we chance to sentence. sha/t. pressive of a wish or desire ; a toast, gener- 

8. t To express In a short energetic manner. ally couched in proverbial or epigrammatic 
Let me hear one wise man sentence it, rather than lan^age ; as, ‘ More friends and less need 
twenty fools, garrulous in their lengthened tale. of them.’ 

A-\ FeUham. I'U give you a sentiment. Here’s success to usury. 

Bentenoer (sen'tens-fir), ti. One who pro- skeHdan. 

nounces a sentence. Southey. 7. in phren. a term employed to designate 

Bentential (sen-ten'shal), a. 1. Comprising the second division of the moral or affective 

sentences.— 2. Pertaining to a sentence or faculties of the mind, the first being termed 

full period; as, a aentential pause. propensities. See Phrenology. 

itentmtially (sen-ten'shal-U), adv. In a sen- Etenumental (sen-tl-ment'al), a. 1. Having 
tential manner; by means of sentences. sentiment; apt to be swayed by sentiment; 

BffltentUiriAli, S^nton^axy (sen-ten-shl- indulging in sensibility; manifesting an ex- 
a 'ri-an, sen-ten'shi-a-ri), a. Formerly, one cess of sentiment ; affecting sentiment or 
who read lectures or commented on the sensibility; artificially or mawkishly tender. 

aenUntiarum of Lombard, a ^ sentimental mind is rather prone to overwrought 

school divine of the twelfth century. This feeling and exaggerated tenderness. Whately. 

ch, e^n; 6h, Sc. locA; g, yo; J,>ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, shi^)'; th, ff^en; th, fAin; 
VoL. IV. 


2. Exciting sensibility ; appealing to senti- 
ment or feeliug rather than to reason. 

Perhaps there is no less danger in works called 
sentimental. They atuck the heart more success- 
fully because more cautiously. Dr. Knox. 

—Romantic, Sentimental. See under Ro- 
mantic. 

Bentlineutallim (sen-tl-ment’al-izm), n. 
The quality of being sentimental or having 
on excess of sensibility; affectation of senti- 
ment or sensibility; sentimentality. ‘Eschew 
political aentimentcUiam.' Disraeli. 
Sentimentalist (sen-tl-ment'al-ist), n. One 
who affects sentiment, flue feeling, or ex- 
quisite seusibility. 

Sentimentality (senai-ment-ara-ti), n. Af- 
fectation of fine feeling or exquisite sensi- 
blllty; sentimentalism. ‘ The false pity and 
sentimentality of many modem ladies.’ T. 
Warton. 

Sentimentalize (sen-ti-ment'al-lz), v. i. pret 
& pp. sentimentalized; ppr. sentimentaliz- 
ing. To affect exquisite sensibility; to play 
the sentimentalist 

Sentimentally (sen-ti-mental-li). adv. In 
a sentimental manner; as, to speak senti- 
mentally. 

Bentinet (sen'tln), n. [L. aentina, a sink.] 
A place into which dregs, dirt, (fee., are 
thrown ; a sink. ‘ A stinking aentine of all 
vices.’ Latimer. 

Sentinel (sen'ti-nel), 71. [Fr. aentinelle; It. 
aentinella ; origin doubtful ; by some re- 
garded as from L. aentio, to perceive. ] 1 . One 
who watches or keeps ^uai’d to prevent sur- 
prise; especially (miht.), a soldier set to 
watch or guard an army, camp, or other 
place from surprise, to observe the approach 
of danger and give notice of it. 

The fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch. Shak. 

Where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 
Doth call himself Affection’s sentinel. Skak. 

2.t The watch, guard, or duty of a sentinel. 

‘ That princes do keep due sentinel . ' Bacon. 
Used adjectively. 

The sentinel stars set their watch in tlie sky, 

( amphell. 

Sentinel (sen'ti-nel),t.f. 1. To watch over as 
a sentinel, ‘To sentinel enchanted ground.’ 
Sir W. Scott— % To furnish with a sentinel 
or sentinels ; to nlace under the guard of 
sentinels. R. Pollok. 

Sentry (sen'tri), n. [Corruption of sentinel. ] 

1. A soldier placed on guard; a sentinel.— 

2. Guard; watch; duty of a sentinel. O'er 
my slumbers sentry keep.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Sentry-box (sen'trl-boksX 71. A small shed 
to cover a sentinel at his post, and shelter 
him from the weather. 

Senza (sant'zk). [it., without.] lu tmme, a 
term signifying without; as, aenza atromen- 
ti, without instruments. — iScTiza sordini, 
without the dampers; in pianoforte playing, 
meaning that the dampers are to be raised 
from the strings.— SeTiza sordino, in violin 
or violoncello playing, signifies that the 
mute is to be removed. 

Sepabi (sep'a-hi), 71 . A sipahi; a sepoy. 
Sepal (se'pal), n. [Fr. stipule, an invented 
term made to re- 
semble pHale, a 
petal.] In hot one of 
the separate divisions 
of a calyx when that 
H organ is made up of 
various leaves. Wlien 
it consists of but one 
part it is said to be 
monoaepaloua ; when 
of two or more parts, 
s s, Sepals. it is said to be di-, tri-, 

teira-fpentaaepalous, 
&c. When of a variable and indefinite num- 
ber of parts, it is said to be polyaepaloua. 
Sepallxie (sep'al-ln), a. In oot relating to 
a sepal or sepals ; having the nature of a 
sepal. 

Sepaloid (sep'al-oid), a. Like a sepal, or 
distinct part of a perianth. 

SepalOUB (sep'al-us), a. Relating to or hav- 
ing sepals. 

Separability (sep'a-ra-bir'i-ti), 71. The qua- 
lity of being separable, or of admitting sep- 
aration or disunion; divisibility. 

Separability is the greatest argument of real dis- 
tinction. GlanvilU. 

Separable (sep'a ra-bl), a. [L. aepardbUia. 
See Separate. ] Capable of being separated, 
disjoined, disunited, or rent; divisible ; as. 
the separable parts of plants; qualities not 
separable from the substance in which they 
exist. 


w, trig; wh, irAig; xb, azure.— See KST. 
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Soparablaness (sep'a-ra-bl-nes), n. The consent, or by decree of a court of law. See 
quality of being separable, or capable of Divorce, Mensa. 

separation or disunion. SeparatlBin (aep'a-rat-izni), n. The state of 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the sefarahleMess being a separatist; the 

of s yellow tincture from gold. Boyle. of separatists; disposition to Withdraw from 

Sqmrably (sep'a-ra-bli), adv. In a separ- g 0 p^a‘ijg^‘^(“ep'ft.rat-istX n. IPr. at^para- 
^ t^tc. See SEPARATE.] 1. One who with. 


able manner. 

Separate (sep'a-rat), v.t. pret. & pp, sepa- 
rated; ppr. separating. [L. separo, separa- 
tum -se, aside, and pare, to put, set, or place 
in order (whence jorepare, <fec.).J 1. To dis- 
unite; to divide; to sever; to part, in almost 
any manner, either things naturally or 
casually joined ; as, the parts of a solid 
substance may he separated by breaking, i 
cutting, or splitting, or by fusion, decom- 
position, or natural dissolution; acompound 
body may be separated into its constituent 
parts; friends may be separated by neces- 
sity, and must be separated by death ; the 
prism-separates the several kinds of coloured 
rays; a riddle separates the chaff from the 
mrain.— 2. To set apart from a number, as 
for a particular service. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto 1 have called them. Acts xiii. a. 

3. To make a space between; to sever, as by 
an intervening space ; to lie between ; as, 
theAtlantic separates Europe from America. 
Separate (sepVrat), v.i. l. To part; to be 
disunited; to be disconnected; to withdraw 
from each other. 

When there was not room enough for their herds 
to feed, they by consent separated, and enlarged 
their pasture. Locke. 

2. To cleave; to open; as, the parts of a 
substance separate by drying. 

Separate (sep'a-rat), a. [L. separatus, pp. 
oi separo. See the verb.] 1. Divided from 
the rest; being parted from another; dis- 

i oined; disconnected: used of things that 
lave been united or connected. 


8ip6, to make putrid.] The name of a genus 
of scinooid saurian rutiles, sometimes 
called serpent-lizards. They are found in 
the East Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and on the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
These animals have elongated bodies, short 
and indistinct feet, non-extenslle tongues, 
and scales covering their bodies like tiles. 


have been united or connected. 

Come out from among them, and be yc separate, 
saith the Lord. 2 Cor. vi, 17 . 

2. Unconnected; not united; distinct; used 
of things that have not been connected. 

Such an high priest became us, who is holy, harm- 
less, undefUed, and separate from sinners. 

Heb. vii. * 6 . 

3. Alone; withdrawn; without company. 

Beyond his liope, Eve separate he spies. Milton. 

4. Disunited from the body ; incorporeal ; 
as, a separate spirit; the separate state of 
souls. Locke. - Separate estate, the property 
of a married woman, which she holds inde- 
pendently of her husband’s interference and 
control. —Separate maintenance, a provision 
made by a husband for the sustenance of 
his wife, where they have come to a reso- 
lution to live separately. 

Separately (sepVrat-lI), adv. In a separate 
or unconnected state; apart; distinctly; 
singly; as, the opinions of the council were 
separately taken. 

Conceive the whole together, and not everything 
separately and in particular. Dryden. 

Separateness (sep'a-rat-nes), n. Tlie state 
of being separate. 

Separatlcal (sep-a-rat'lk-al), a. Pertaining 
to separation in religion; Bchismatical 
Dwight. [Bare.] 

Separation (sep-a-ra^shon), n. [L. separatio, 
separationis. See SEPARATE. ] 1. The act of 
separating, severing, or disconnecting; dis- 
junction; as, the separation of the soul from 
the body. —2. The state of being separate; 
disunion ; disconnection. 

As the confusion of tongues was a mark of separa- 
tion, so the being of one language was a mark of 
union. Bacon. 

3. The operation of disuniting or decompos- 
ing substances; chemical analysis. Bacem. 

4. Divorce; disunion of married persons; 
cessation of conjugal cohabitation of man 
and wife. ‘ A separation between the king 
and Katharine. '(SAa)i:.--Jwdiciaf separation, 
the separation of a husband and wife by 
decree of the Court of Divorce. It may be 
obtained by a husband or by a wife on the 
ground of adultery, cruelty, or desertion 
without cause for two years and upwards. 
The parties, not being divorced, cannot 
marry again; but there is no longer the 
duty of cohabiting. Other effects of a judi- 
cial separation depend on the terms of the 
order, the judge having considerable dis- 
cretion, so as to deal with each case accord- 
ing to its merits. The Scottish law nearly 
coincides with the English, the Court of 
Session having jurisdiction. Neither in 
England nor in Scotland are husband and 
wife entitled to live apart unless by common 


( draws or separates himself; especially, one Sdpsldss (sep'sl-de), n, pi. A family of liz- 
who withdraws from a particular church; a ards, of which the type Is the genus Seps. 
dissenter; a seceder; a schismatic; a sectary. gee Seps. 

After a faint struggle he yielded, and passed, with Sopt (sept), n, [Probably a corruption Ot 
the show of alacrity, a senes of odious acts against j ^ ^ branch of a race or family; 

thti separatists. Macau ay used particularly of tJie races or families lu 

2 . One who advocates separation, especially Ireland. 

the separation of Ireland from Britain. -ri, , -1 - ^ 1 #.1 . 

Separate (8ep'a.rttt.l,t''ik). a Relating 

to or characterized by separatism , schis- Maine thinks tlic first applies to the larger unit of 

matical. the almve description, and the second to the minor 

Separative (sep'a-rat-iv), a. Tending to ffroupfi it includes. . . The wns known by a 
Hpnnrntt^- nromntlnir HftT>nraOnn 7lmjh> second name, the Pine or Family, and it was cvi- 

separate, promoting separation myit. dently a distinct organic group in the main connected 

Separator (sep a-rat-6rL n. One who or by the tics of blood, and claiming descent from a 

that which separates, divides, or disjoins; common ancestor, yet certainly containing other e/e- 

a divider ments introduced by adoption and like processes. In 

Sep^tory Wa-ra-to-ri) a. Causing or iS fw'ai'Sr. 

used in separation, separative, as, separa- Inrlyiike the Hindoo ‘joint Family’ united ill Icin- 
tory ducts. Cheyne. dred, worship, and estate, and one of the earliest 

Separatory (sep^a-ra-to-rl), n. 1. A chemi- monads of Aryan life. Bdifi. Rev. 

vessel for separating liquors.— 2. A sur- rr an inclosure I 

Sopta (sep'ta), pl. of septum (which see). 
Sepawn (se-p^n), n. A species of food n See 

consisting of meal of maize boiled in water. or*belonging to a 

[United States.] Written also ae^tun/ ^ belonging to a 

S*ptangle(sep'tang-gl),n, [L. seven. 

Inindid for birial; that i>»y be bSSed! hawSvensWea^andVoven aS 
Sepelltlont (sep-i-li'shon), n. [See above. ] 

Bp. Hall. Septangfular (sep-tang'gu-lSr), a. Having 

Sepia (se'pi-a), n. [L., from Gr. sSpia, the ^ 

^a^Ssi^re^ fn^^ KcloseT 

2’[/lkel&c"JegrbrceSX 

the sepia or cuttle-fish. The Sepia oj/ici- OA-nf-aHiim fson' ta'ri ii,«\ .1 
nalis, BO common in the Mediterranean, is (seu-ta'ri al^a name given to snlmnd^hli 

?;i^:fo«nfarbTXd“a' 

«trlmd7dlffn.ible"t’hXh Jlllgitatod Ted “nbXreVwZfiv* de' thTma87’‘*'’ 


off, and the black sediment is formed into 
cakes or sticks. In this form it is used as a 
common writing ink in China, Japan, and 
India. When prepared with caustic lye it 
forms a beautiful brown colour, with a fine 
grain, and has given name to a species of 
monochrome drawing now extensively cul- 
tivated. 

SepladSB (se'pl-a-dg), n. [See Sepia ] A 
family of cephalopods, including those forms 
which are popularly called cuttle-fishes. 
See Cuttle. 

Seplc (se'pik), a. 1. Pertaining to sepia. — 
2. Done in sepia, as a drawing. 

Sepicolous ( se-pik'o-lus ), a. [L. sepes, a 
hedge, and colo, to inhabit.] In hot. in- 
habiting or growing in hedgerows. 
Sepldaceous (se-pi-da'shusl a. In zool. of 
or relating to molluscs of tne genus Sepia. 
Seplment (sep'i-ment), n. [L. sepimentum, 
trom sepio, to inclose.] A hedge; a fence; 
something that separates. 

SeploUte (se'pi-o-litL n. [Gr. sdpion, the 
bone of the cuttle-fisn, and lithos, a stone.] 
See Magnesite. 

Seplostaire (s^-pi-os'tar), n. [Gr. sfpia, a 
cuttle-fish, and osteon, a bone. ] In zool. the 
internal shell of the cuttle-fish, commonly 
known as the cuttle-bone. H. A. Nicholson. 
Sepometer (se-pom'et-er), n. [Gr. sipo, to 
putrefy, and metron, a measure.] An Instni- 
ment for determining, by means of the de- 
coloration and decomposition produced in 
permanganate of soda, the amount of or- 
ganic impurity existing in the atmosphere. 
Sepon (se-pon'), n. Same as Sepawn. 
Sepose t ( se-pbz'), V. t. pret. & pp. seposed ; 
ppr. seposing. [L. sepotio, sepositum—se, 
apart, and pono, to place. ] To set apart. 

God seposed a seventh of our time for his exterior 
worship. Donne, 

Sepositt (se-poz'it), v.t. To set aside. Fel- 
tham. 

Sepositiont (sep-d-zi'shon), n. The act of 
setting apart; segregation. Jer. Taylor. 
Sepoy (se'poi), n. [Per. sipahi, a soldier.] 
1. A name given in Hindustan to the native 
soldiers in the British service.— 2. In Bom- 
bay, a foot messenger. Stooqueler. 

Seps (seps), n. [Gr. seps, a small lizard, 
the bite of which causes putrefaction, from 


rla (sep-tiVri-a), a name given to spheroidal 
masses of calcareous marl, Ironstone, or 
other matter, whose interior presents nu- 
merous fissures or seams of some crystal- 
lized substance which divide the mass. 
Septate (sep'tat), a. Partitioned off or di- 
vided into compartments by septa. 
September (8ep-tem'b6r), n. [L. , from sep- 
I tern, seven.] The ninth month of the year, 
so called from being the seventh month from 
March, which was formerly the first month 
of the year. 

Septembrlst (sep-tem'brist), n. [Fr. septem- 
briste, septembriseur.] The name given to 
one of the authors or agents of the dreadful 
massacre of prisoners which took place in 
Paris on September 2d and 8d, 1792, in the 
first French revolution; hence, a malignant 
or bloodthirsty person. 

SeptemfluOUB (sep-tem'flu-us), a. [L. sep- 
tem, seven, and Jluo, to flow.] Divided into 
seven streams or currents ; having seven 
mouths, as a river. ‘ Tlie main streams of 
this «epte?/i/l?iOM8 river.' Dr. H. More. [Rare.] 
Septempartlte (8ep-tempftr-tit),a. Divided 
nearly to the base into seven parts. 
Beptemyir (sep-tem'vfer), 71 . pl. Septem- 
Virl (sep-tem'vi-ri). [L. septem, seven, and 
One of seven men 


vir, a man, pl. viri, men.] One of seven men 
joined in any office or commission ; as, the 
septemviri epvlones, one of the four great 
religious corporations at Rome. 

Septemvlrate (8ep-tem'v6r-at),n. The office 
of a septemvir; a government of seven per- 
sons. 

Beptenaxy (sep'ten-a-ri), a. [L. septenairius, 
from septeni, seven each, from septem, 
seven.] 1. Consisting of or relating to seven; 
as, a septenary number.— 2. Lasting seven 
years; occurring once in seven years. 

^ptena^ (sep'ten-a-ri), n. The number 
seven. Burnet. [Rare.] 

Septenate (sep'ten-at), a. In hot. applied 
to an organ having seven parts, os a com- 
pound leaf with seven leaflets coming off 
from one point. 

Beptennaie (sep-ten'at), 71 . [L. septem, 

seven, and annus, a year.] A period of 
seven years. 

Septennial (sep-ten^'ni-al), a. [L. septennis— 
septem, seven, and annus, a year.] 1. Lasting 
or continuing seven years; as, septennial 
parliaments. — 2. Happening or returning 
once in every seven years; as, septennUu 
elections. 

Being' once dispensed with for his settenuial visit 
... he resolved to govern them by suoaltern minis- 
ter.s. Homelt. 


Fate, ffer, fat, fftU; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 8c. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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■aptennlally (sep-ten^ui-al-li), adv. Onoe in 
^aevea years. 

IjkqDtexLiiium (sep-ten^ni-um), n. [L] A 
Fperiod of seven years. 

Septentrlal (sep4en'tri<aix Of or per- 
iling to the north; septentrional. Drayton. 
SeptentriO (aep-ten'tri-o), n. In antron. the 
constellation Ursa Major or Great Bear. 
Saptentrlon (sep-ten'tri-on), n. [Fr. septan- 
t^n, L. septentrio, septentrionis, the north, 
from eeptentriones, the seven stars near the 
north pole belonging to the constellation 
called the Wain or the Great Bear—septem, 
seven, and triones, ploughing oxen.] The i 
north or northern regions. 


Thou art as opposite to every good 

As the south to tlie septentrion, SkaJk. 

Septentrlon (sep-ten'tri-on), a. Northern. 

‘ Cold Sdptentnon blasts.' Milton. [Rare.] 
Septentrional (sep-ten'tri-on-aixa. [L. sep- 
tentrionalis. See above.] Northern; per- 
taining to the north. ‘ The Goths and other 
septentrional nations.’ Hoioell. 
Septentrlonallty (sep-ten'tri-o-nar'i-ti), n. 

State of being northern; northerliness. 
S^tentrlon^y (sep-ten'tri-on-al-li), adv. 
;^rtherly ; towards the north. Sir T. 
Browne. 

L Septentrionate ( sep - ten ' tri - on - at ), v. L 
^ pret. & pp. septentrionated; ppr. septentri- 
■onating. To tend toward the north. Sir T. 
Browne. [Rare. ] 

Septet. Septette (sep-tet'), n. [L. septem, 
seven.] In music, a composition for seven 
voices or instruments. 

Sept«foll (sept'foil), n. [L. septem, seven, 
and folium, a leaf.] 1. A British plant, tlie 
Potentilla TortnentUla. See Potkntilla.— 

2. A figure of seven equal segments of a 
circle used in the Roman Catholic Cliurch 
as a symbol of the seven sacraments, seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, &c. 

ItoptlC, Septlcai(8ep'tik, sep'tik-al), a. [Gr. 
septikos, from sepo, to putrefy.] Having 
power to promote putrefaction; causing 
putrefaction ; as, septic poisons, which are 
those furnished by the animal kingdom. 
Septic ( sep'tik ), n. A substance that pro- 
motes or produces the putrefaction of bodies ; 
a substance that eats away the flesh without 
causing much pain. Dunglison. 
SeptlcsBinla, SeptsamiaCsep-ti-se'rnl-a, sep- 
trmi-a), n. [Gr. septikos, sfptos, putrefying, 
from s&po, to putrefy, and haima, blood.] 
Blood-poisoning by absorption into the cir- 
culation of poisonous or putrid matter 
through any surface. Pyeemia is a sub- 
variety. 

Septlcally (sep'tik-al-li), 
adv. In a septic man- 
ner; by means of sep- 
tics. 

Septiddal (sep-ti-si'dal), 
a. [L. septum, a parti- 
tion, and coedo, to cut or 
divide. See Sei»tum. ] 

Dividing at the septa or 
partitions; in hot. said of 
a mode of dehiscing in 
which the fruit is re- 
solved into its compo- 
nent carpels, which split 
asunder through the dis- 
sepiments. Treas. of Septicidal Dehiscence. 
Botany. v, Valve.s. d, Dis- 

SeptlClty (sep-tis'l-ti), n. sepiments. c. Axis 
The quality of being 
septic ; tendency to promote putrefaction. 
Septlfarlous fsep-ti-fa'ri-us), a. [L. septi/a- 
nam, sevenfold, from septem, seven.] In 
hot. turned seven different ways. Asa Gray. 
SeptlferouB (sep-tifdr-us), a. (L. syptum, 
an inclosure, and fero, to bear.] In hot. 
bearing septa. See SEPTUM. 

SeptlfluOUB (sep-tiflii-us), a. [L. septem, 
seven, and fiuo, to flow. ] Flowing in seven 
streams. 

SeptlfolloUB (sep-ti-fflai-us), a. [L. septem, 
seven, and folium, a leaf.] Having seven 
leaves. 

Septtform (sep'tl-form), a. [L. septum, a 
partition, and /orma, shape.] Resembling 
a septum or partition. 

SeptlfraKal (sep-tif ra-gal), a. [L. septum, 
a partition, and f range, to break. ] In hot. 
literally breaking from the partitions : ap- 
plied to a mode of dehiscing in which the 
backs of the carpels separate from the dis- 
sepiments whether formed by their sides or 
by expansions of the placenta. 

Septilateral (sep-tl-lat'dr-al), a. [L. septem, 
seven, and latus, lateris, a side.] Having 
seven sides; as. a septilateral figure. 




j s, Septa. 


SeptUe (sep^tll), a. In bot. of or belonging 
to septa or dissepiments. 

SeptllUon (sep-til'li-on), n. [L. septem, 
seven.] In Eng. notation, a milUou raised 
to the seventh power; a number consisting 
of a unit followed by forty-two ciphers. In 
French and Italian notatim, a unit followed 
by twenty-four ciphei*8. 

Septlmal (sep'ti-mal), a. [L. septimus, 
seventh, from septem, seven.] Relating to 
the number seven. 

Septlmanarlan(8ep'ti-ma-na"ri-an),«. [L.L. 
septimana, a week, from L. septem, seven.] 

I A monk on duty for a week in a monastery. 

Septimole (sep^ti-mdl), n. in music, a group 
' of seven notes to be played in the time of 
four or six. 

Septisyllable (sep^i-sil-a-bl), n. [L. sep- 
tem, seven, and E. syllahle.] A word of seven 
syllables. 

Septuagenarian (8ep'tu-a-je-na"rl-an), n. 
[See SErrUAOENARY. ] A person seventy 
years of age; a person between seventy and 
eighty years of age. 

Septuagenary (8ci>-tu-aj'en-a-ri), a. [L. sep- 
tuagenarius, consisting of seventy, septua- 
geni, seventy each, from septem, seven.] 
Consisting of seventy or of seventy years; 
pertaining to a person seventy years old. 

‘ Moses’s septuagenary determination. ’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Septuagenary (sep-tu-aj'en-a-ri), n. A sep- 
tuagenarian. 

Septuageslma (sep'tQ-a-je8"i-maX n. [L. 
septuagesimus, seventieth.] The third Sun- 
day before Lent or before Quadragesima 
Sunday, so called because it is about seventy 
days before Easter. 

Septuageslmal (8ep'tu-a-Je8"i-mal). a. [See 
above.] Consisting of seventy or of seventy 
years. ‘Our abridged and septuagesimal 
age. ’ Sir T. Browne. 

Septuaglnt (sep'tu-a-jint), n. [L. septua- 
ginta, seventy, from septem, seven.] A 
Greek version of the Old Testament, usually 
expressed by the symbol LXX., so called 
either because it was approved and sanc- 
tioned by the sanhedrim, or supreme coun- 
cil of the Jewish nation, which consisteci of 
about seventy members, or because, accord- 
ing to tradition, about seventy men were 
employed on the translation. It is reported 
by Josephus to have been made in the reign 
and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, about 270 or 280 years before 
the birth of Christ. It is supposed, how- 
ever, by modern critics that this version of 
the several books is the work, not only of 
different hands, but of separate times. It 
is probable that at first only the Pentateuch 
was translated, and the remaining books 
gradually. The Soptuagint came to be very 
widely used, even among the Jews, and is 
the source from which most of the citations 
in the New Testament from the Old are 
taken. It is an invaluable help to the right 
understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Septuaglnt (sep'tfl-a-jint), a. Pertaining to 
the Septuaglnt; contained in the Greek copy 
of the Old Testament. 

The Septuagd^it chronolo^ makes fifteen hundred 
years more from the creation to Abraliain, than the 
present Hebrew copies of the Bible. F.ncyc. Brit. 

Septuaryt (sep'tu-a-rl),n. [L. septem, seven ] 
Something composed of seven; a week. Ash. 
Septulate ( sep'tu-lat ), a. In bot. applied 
to fruits liaving imperfect or false septa 
Saturn (sep'tum), n. pi. Septa (sep'ta). 
[L., a partition, from sepio, to hedge in, to 
fence.] A partition; a wall separating two 
cavities; specifically, (a) in hot. the partition 
of an ovary or fruit pro- 
duced by the sides of the s 

carpels brought together 
and consolidated, (b) In 
anat. the plate or wall 
which separates from each 
other two adjoining cavi- 
ties, or which divides a 
principal cavity into sev- 
eral secondary ones; as, 
the septum of the nose. — 

Septum cordis, the parti- 
tion between the two ventricles of the heart. 
Called also Septum Ventriculorum. —Septum 
auricularum, the partition which separates 
the right from the left auricle of the heart, 
—Septum luddum, the medullary substance 
whlcn separates the two lateral ventricles 
of the brain. —Septum transversum, the 
diaphragm. — Septum nasi, the partition 
between the nostrils. 

Septuor (sep'tu-or), n. [Fr., a somewhat 
bizarre form, compounded of L. septem. 


seven, and the term, of quatuor, four, In 
music a quartette.] Same as Septet (which 

Septuple (sep'tii-pl), a. [L. septuplus, from 
septem, sevea] Sevenfold; seven times as 
much. 

fito^tuplo (sep'til-plX v.t. To make seven- 

L.et any one figure to himself the condition of our 
globe, Were the suu to be septupied. 

Sir y. Herschtl. 

Sepuldbipi (sg-puFkral), a. [L. sepulchralis, 
troin sepulchrum. See SKPUiiCHRE.J 1. Per- 
taining to burial, to the grave, or to monu- 
ments erected to the memory of the dead ; 
as, a sepulchral stone; a sepulchral statue. 

Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old srpulchral urns. Coitper, 

2. Suggestive of a sepulchre ; hence, deep ; 
grave; hollow in tone; as, a sepulchral tone 
of voice. ‘ The solemn sepulchral piety of 
certain North-Eastern gospellers.’ Prof. 
Black ie.—HejnUchral numnd. See Barrow. 
Sepulahrallze (se-purkral iz), v.t. To ren- 
der sepulchral or solemn. [Rare ] 
Sepulclire (sep'ul-k^r), n. [L. sepulchrum, 
from sepelio, sepultum, to bury.] 1. A tomb; 
a building, cave, &o., for interment; a burial 
vault. ^ 

He rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre, 
and departed. Mat. xxvii. oo. 

2. In eccles. arch, a recess for the reception 
of the holy elements consecrated on Maun- 
day Thiii-sday till high-mass on Easter-day. 
Sepulchre (sep'ul-k^r, formerly also se-pur- 
k6r), v.t. pret. <fe pp. sepulchred; i)pr. se- 
pulchring. To bury; to inter; to entomb. 

‘ Obscurely sepulchred. ’ Prior. ‘ Where 
merit is not sepulchered alive.' B. Jonson. 

And so sepulchered in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Afiltffu. 

An earthquake's spoil is sepulchered below. Byron. 

Sepulture (8ep'ul-tur),n. [L. sepultura, from 
sepelio, sepultum, to bury.] 1. Burial ; in- 
terment; the act of depositing the dead 
body of a human being in a burial-place. 
‘Where we may royal sepulture prepare.’ 
Dryden.—2. Grave; burial-place; sepulchre. 
Lamb; Cardinal Wiseman. 

When ye comcn by my sepulture 
Reinembrcth that your fellow resteth there. 

Chaucer. 

Sepulture (sep'ul-tur). v.t. To bury; to en- 
tomb; to sepulchre. Cowper. [Rare.] 
SequadouB (se-kwa'shus), a. [L. sequaa, 
sequacis, from sequor, to follow. ] 1. Follow- 
ing; attendant; not moving on indepen- 
dently; disposed or tending to follow a 
leader. ‘The fond segimciomi herd.’ Thom- 
son. 

Trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre. Dryden. 

2. t Ductile; pliant; manageable. ‘The mat- 
ter being ductile and sequacious.' Ray.— 

3. Logically consistent and rigorous; con- 
secutive in development or tiausition of 
tliought. ‘The sequacious thinkers of the 
day.’ Sir W. Hamilton. 

The motions of his mind were slow, solemn, and 
sequacious. De Quinary. 

SequaciousnesB (se-kwa'shus-nes), n. State 
of being sec^uacious ; disposition to follow. 

‘ The servility and sequacioiisness of con- 
science. ’ Jer. Taylor. 

Sequadty (s6-kwas’i-ti), n. [L. sequacitas, 
from sequax. See above.] 1. A following 
or disposition to follow. ‘ Blind sequadty 
of other men’s votes.’ Whitlock. 

It proved them to be hypotheses, on which the 
credulous sequadty of philosophers had bestowed 
the prescriptive authority of self-evident truths. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

2.t Ductility; pliableness. Bacon. 
SequazlOUB ( se-kwa‘ri-us ), a. Following; 
sequacious. Jtogei. [Rare.] 

Sequel (se^kwel), n. [Fr. sdjuelle; L. sequela, 
sequel, result, conseouence, from sequor, to 
follow.] 1. That which follows ana forms 
a continuation ; a succeeding part ; as, the 
semiel of a man’s adventures or history. 

‘ The sequel of the tale.' Tennyson. 

O, let me say no more ! 

Gather the sequel by what went before. Shah. 

2. Consequence; result; event. 

The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 

Whereof this world liolds record. Tennyson. 

8. Consequence inferred; consequentialness. 
[Rare,] 

What sequel is there in this argument? An arch- 
deacon is me chief deacon : erjqo, he is onl^ia (teawo, 

4. In Scots law, see under Thiblaob. 
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Sequela (8«*kwria),?t. pi Sequel® (se-kwfi'- 
Ig). [L. , from ««(/uor, to follow. SeesEQUBL.] 
One who or that which follows; as, (a) an ad- 
herent or band of adherents. 'Coleridge 
and his sequela.* O, P. Marsh, (b) An In- 
ference; a conclusion; that which follows 
as the result of a course of reasoning. ‘ 8e- 
queloB, or thoughts suggested by tue pre- 
ceding aphorisms.’ Coleridge. {c)lnpatkol. 
the consequent of a disease; a morbid affec- 
tion whicn follows another, as anasarca 
after scarlatina, &o.— Sequela curice, in law, 
a suit of court.— Sequela oausce, the process 
and depending issue of a cause for trial. 
Sequence (s^'kwens), n. [Fr. sequence, L.L. 
sequentia, from L. sequens, sequentis, ppr. 
of sequor, seoutus, to follow.] 1. The state 
of being sequent; a following or coming 
after; succession. 

How art thou a king 

But by fair stqutnce and succession 7 Shak. 

2. A particular order of succession or follow- 
ing; arrangement; order. 

The cause proceedetit from a precedent seijutnn 
and series of the seasons of the year. Bacon. 

3. Invariable order of succession; an ob- 
served instance ot uniformity in following: 
used frequently in this sense by metaphy- 
sical writers in opposition to as fol- 
lowing a cause. 

He who sees in the person of his Redeemer a fact 
more stupendous and more majestic than all those 
observed sequences which men endow with an imagi- 
nary omnipotence, and worship under the name of 
Law— to him at least there will be neither difficulty 
nor hesitation in supposing that Christ . . . did utter 
his mandate, and that the wind and the sea obeyed. 

Farrar. 

4. A series of things following in a certain 
order; specifically, a set of cards immediately 
following each other in the same suit, as 
king, queen, knave, tfec.; thus we say a se- 
quence of three, four, or five cards.— 6. In 
music, the recurrence of a harmonic pro- 
gression or melodic figure at a difiTerent 

fi itch or in a dififerent key to that in which 
; was first riven.— 6. In the R. Cath. Ch. a 
hymn introduced into the mass on certain 
festival days, and recited or sung imme- 
diately before the gospel and after the gra- 
dual, whence the name. 

Soauent (sS'kwent), a. [L. sequens, se- 
quentis, following. See above.] 1. Con- 
tinuing in the same course or order; fol- 
lowing; succeeding. ' Immediate sentence, 
then, and sequent death.' Shak. 'Many 
sequent hours. ’ Keats. —2. Following by lo- 
gical consequence. 

Sequent (selcwent), n. l.f A follower. 

He hath framed a letter to a sequent of the stranger 
queen's. Shak. 

2. A sequence or sequel; that which follows 
as a result. [Rare.] 

Sequential ( s5 - kwen ' shal ), a. Being in 
succession; succeeding; following. 
Sequentially (se- kwen' shal-li), odv. By 
sequence or succession. 

Sequester (se-kwes'Wr), v. t. (Fr. s4questrer, 
L. sequestro, to put into the hands of an in- 
different person, as a deposit; from sequester, 
a trustee, a depositary or person intrusted 
with a thing claimed by litigants.] 1. In 
law, (a) to separate from the owner for a 
time ; to seize or take possession of, as the 
property and income of a debtor, until the 
claims of creditors be satisfied, (b) To set 
aside from the power of either party, as a 
matter at issue, by order of a court of law. 
In Scots law, see Sequestrate. See also 
Sequestration. 

Formerly the goods of a defendant in chancery 
were, in the last resort, sequestered and detained to 
onlorce the decrees of the court. And now the pro- 
fits of a benefice are sequestered to pay the debts of 
eccle-iiastics. BiacJkstone. 

2. To put aside; to remove; to separate from 
other things. ' To sequester his mind from 
all resp>ect to an ensuing reward.’ South. 

I had wholly sequestered my cMl affairs. Bacon. 

8. To cause to retire or withdraw into ob- 
scurity; to seclude; to withdraw. 

Why are you sequester'd from all your train 7 Shak. 

It was his tailor and his cook, his fine fashions 
and his French ragouts, which sequestered him. 

South. 

In this sense often used reflexively with 
one’s eel/, themselves, and the like. 'When 
men most sequester themselves from action.’ 
Hooker. 

Sequester (sS-kwes'Wr), v.i. l.f To with- 
draw. ' To sequester out of the world into 
Atlantick and Utopian politicks.’ Milton.— 
2. In law, to renounce or decline, as a widow, 
any concern with the estate of her husband. 
Sequester ( sS-kwes'ter ), n. 1. 1 The act of 


sequestering; sequestration; separation; se- 
clusion. 

This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty. Shak. 

2. In law, a person with whom two or more 
parties to a suit or controversy deposit the 
subject of controversy; a mediator or re- 
feree between two parties; an umpire. Bou- 
uier. 

Sequestered (sd-kwes'tdrd), p. and a. 1. In 
law, seized ana detained for a time to satisfy 
ademand.— 2. Secluded; private; retired; as, 
a sequestered situation. 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. Gray. 

3. Separated from others; being sent or hav- 
ing gone into retirement. 

To the which place a poor sequester'd stag. 

That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt. 

Did come to languish. Shak. 

Sequestrable (sd-kwes'tra-bl), a. Capable 
of Deing sequestered or separated ; subject 
or liable to sequestration. 

Sequestrate (se-kwes'trat), v.t. pret. <& 
pp. sequestrated; ppr. sequestrating. 1. In 
law, to sequester; especially in Scots law, to 
take possession of for behoof of creditors; 
to take possession of, as ot the estate of a 
bankrupt, with the view of realizing it and 
distributii^ it equitably among the credi- 
tors.— 2. t To set apart from others; to se- 
clude. 

In general contagions more perish for want of ne- 
cessaries than by tne malignity of the disease, they 
being sequestrated from mankind. .d rbuthnot. 

Sequestration (sek-wes-tr&'shon), n. i. In 
law, (a) the separation of a thing in contro- 
versy from the possession of those who con- 
tend for it. (6) The setting apart of the goods 
and chattels of a deceased person to whom 
no one was willing to take out administra- 
tion. (c) A writ directed by the Court of 
Chancery to commissioners commanding 
them to enter the lands and seize the goods 
of the person against whom it is directed. 
It may be issued against a defendant who is 
in contempt by reason of neglect or refusal 
to appear or answer or to obey a decree of 
court, (d) The act of taking property from 
the owner for a time till the rents. Issues, 
and profits satisfy a demand ; especially, in 
eccles. practice, aspetcXe&ot execution for debt 
in the case of a b^neficed clergyman issued 
by the bishop of the diocese on the receipt 
of a writ to that effect. The profits of the 
benefice are paid over to the creditor until 
his claim is satisfied, (e) The gathering of 
the fruits of a vacant benefice for the use of 
the next Incumbent. (/) The seizure of the 
property of an individual for the use of the 
state; particularly applied to the seizure by 
a belligerent power of debts due by its sub- 
jects to the enemy, (jg) In Scots law, the 
seizing of a bankrupt’s estate, by decree of a 
competent court, for behoof of the creditors. 
2. The act of sequestering or the state of 
being sequestered or set aside; separation; 
retirement; seclusion from society. 

When Squire and Priest and they who round them 
dwelt 

In rustic sequestration — all dependent 
Upon the Pedlar’s toil— supplied their wants 
Or pleased their fancies with the wares he brought. 

Wordsiuorth, 

8. t Disunion; disjunction; division; rupture. 
‘Without any sequestration of elementary 
principles ’ Boyce. 

It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see 
an answerable sequestration. Shak. 

Sequestrator (sek'wes-trat-dr), 71. l. One 
who sequesters property or takes the posses- 
sion ot It for a time to satisfy a demand out 
of its rents or profits.— 2. One to whom the 
keeping of sequestered property is com- 
mitted. 

Sequestrum (sS-kwes'trum), n. [L. se- 
uestro, to sever.] In pathol. the portion of 
one which is detached in necrosis. 

Sequin (s6'kwin), n. [Fr. sequin, from It. 
zecohino, from zecca, the mint, from Ar. sik- 
kah, sekkah, a stamp, a die.] A gold coin 
first struck at Venice about the end of the 
thirteenth century. In size it resembled a 
ducat, and in value was equivalent to about 
9s. id. sterling. Coins of the same name 
but varying in value were issued by other 
states. 

Sequoia (s6-kwoi'a)n. (From Seqiwyah, who 
invented the Cherokee alphabet. ] A genus of 
conifers, otherwise called Wellingtonla, con- 
sisting of two species only— (S’, sempervirens, 
the red-wood of the timber trade, and S. gi- 
gokctea, the WelUn^niaof our gardens and 
the big or mammoth tree of the Americans. 
Both attain g;igantic dimensions, reaching a 


height of upwards of 800 feet. See Red- 
wood, Mammoth-trek. 

Seraglio (se-rkl'yO), n. [It. serraglio, an in- 
closure, a palace, the sultan’s harem, from 
Turk, serai, Per. sarai, a palace The sense 
of the Italian form has been influenced by 
serrare, to inclose, to shut, to shut up.] 
1. A palace; specifically, the palace of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey at Constantinople, It is of im- 
mense size, and contains government build- 
ings, mosques, &c., as well as the sultan’s 
harem. Hence — 2. A harem; a place for 
keeping wives or concubines; and hence, a 
house of debauchery; a place of licentious 
pleasure. 

We’ve here no gaudy feminines to show, 

As you have had in that great seraglio. IV. Broome. 

S.t An incloBure; a place to which certain 
persons are confined or limited. 

I went to Ghetto, where thejews dwell as in a suburb 
by themselves. I passed by the piazza Judea, where 
their seraglio begins. Evelyn. 

Serai (se-ra'), n. [Per. serai, a palace.] In 
Eastern countries, a place for the accom- 
modation of travellers; a caravansary; a 
khan. 

My boat on shore, my galley on the sea; 

On, more than cities and serais to me. Byron. 

Serai (se'ral), a. [L. sero, late ] hit. late; 
applied to the last of Prof. H. Rogers' fifteen 
dmslons of the paleeozoic strata in the Ap- 
palachian chain of North America. 
Seralbumen (Sg'ral-bfi-men),n. [Seru7n and 
albumen.] Albumen of the blood: so called 
to distinguish it from ovalbumen, or the 
albumen of the white of an egg, from which 
it somewhat differs in its chemical reaction. 
Serang (se-rang'^, n. An East Indian name 
for the boatswain of a vessel. 

Serape (se-rft'pa), n. A blanket or shawl 
worn as an outer garment by the Mexicans 
and other natives of Spanish North America. 
Seraph (ser'af), n. pi. Seraphs; but some- 
times the Hebrew plural Seraphim is used. 
[From Heb. sarapn, to bum, to be eminent 
or noble.] An angel of the highest order. 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. Pope. 

Seraphic, Seraphical (se-rafik, se-raf'ik- 
al), a. 1. Pertafnini^ to a seraph ; angelic ; 
sublime ; as, seraphic purity ; seraphic fer- 
vour.— 2. Pure; refined from sensuality. 

He at last descends 

To like with less seraphic ends. Swift. 

3. Burning or inflamed with love or zeal. 

Love is curious of little things, desiring to be of 
angelical purity, of perfect innocence, and seraph- 
ical fervour. fer, Taylor. 

Seraphically (se-raf'ik-al-li> adv. In the 
manner of a seraph; angelically. 
Seraphlcalness (se-raf'ik-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being seraphic. [Rare.] 
Seraphlmsmt (se-raf'is-lzm), n. The qua- 
lity of being seraphic. Cudworth. 
Seraphim (ser'a-llm), 9i.pl. See Seraph. 
Seraphina, Seraphine (ser-a-fi'na, ser'a- 
ten), n. [From seraph.] A keyed wind- 
instrument the tones of which are generated 
by the play of wind upon metallic reeds, as 
in the accordion. It was the precursor of 
the harmonium. 

SerapiB (se-ra'pis), 9i. The Greek name of a 
deity whose worship was introduced into 
Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy I. He was 
considered as a combination of Osiris and 
Apis. His worship extended into Asia Minor 
and Greece, and was introduced into Rome. 
Seraskier, Serasquier (se-ras'kSr), n. [Fr. 
s^rasquier, from Per. serasker — ser, seri,. 
head, chief, and asker, an army.] A Turk- 
ish general or commander of land forces. 
This title is given by the Turks to every 
general having command of a separate 
army, but especially to the commander-in- 
chief and minister at war. 

Seraskierate (se-rasker-kt), n. The office 
ot a seraskier. 

Serb (86rb), n. [Native form.] A native or 
inhabitant of Servia. 

Serbonlan (sdr-bd'ni-an), a. Applied to a 
large bog or lake in J^pt surrounded by 
hiliB of loose sand, which, being blown into 
it, afforded a treacherous footing, whole 
armies attempting to cross it having been 
swallowed up. Hence the phrase Serbonian 
hog has passed into a proverb, signifying 
a difficult or complicated situation from 
which it is almost impossible to extricate 
one’s self ; a mess ; a confused condition of 
affairs. 'No Serbonian hog deeper than a 
£5 rating would prove to be.’ Disraeli. 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog. 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have simk. Mitten. 
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Berool (ser'sel), n. See Saroel. 

Sere (ser), a. Dry; withered; sear. ‘One 
sick willow and small.’ Tennyaon. 
Beret (sfir), n. [Fr. serre, a claw.] A claw 
or talon. ©Aopmon. 

Serein (se-raft), n. [Fr. serein, night dew, 
from L. serum, a late hour, but affected by 
L. serenus, serene.] A mist or excessively 
fine rain which falls from a cloudless sky, a 
phenomenon not unusual in tropical cli- 
mates. Prof. Tyndall. 

Serenade (ser-e-nad'). w. [Ft. sMnade, 
from It. serenata, a serenade, night-music, 
clear and fine weather at night, from L. 
serenus, clear, fair, bright.] Music per- 
formed in the open air at night; usually, 
an entertainment of music given in the 
night by a lover to his mistress under her 
window. Such music is sometimes performed 
as a mark of esteem and good-will towards 
distinguished persons. The name is also 
given to a piece of music characterized by 
the soft repose which is supposed to be in 
harmony with the stillness of night. See 
Serenata. 

Shall I the neighbours' nightly rest invade 

At her deaf doors with some vile serenade f Dryden. 

Serenade (ser-e-nfvd'), V.t pret. <fc pp. sere- 
naded; ppr. serenading. To entertain with 
a serenade or nocturnal music. 

He continued to serenade her every morning till 
the queen was charmed with his harmony. 

' Spectator. 

Serenade (ser-e-nad'), v.i. To perform ser- 
enades or nocturnal music. 

A man might as well serenade in Greenland as in 
our region. Tatler. 

Berenader (ser-e-nfid'er), n. One who ser- 
enades or performs nocturnal music. 
Serenata (ser-e-na'ta), n. In music, ori- 
ginally a serenade, but latterly applied to a 
cantata having a pastoral subject, and to a 
work of large proportions, in the form, to 
some extent, of a symphony. 

Serenatet (8er-e-nat'),n. A serenade. Milton. 
Serene (se-ren'), a. [L. serenus, serene; 
allied by Curtius with Gr. seirinos, hot, 
scorching, said of summer heat, Seirios, Si- 
rius, and Skr. sioar, heaven, surya, the sun. ] 

1. Clear or fair, and calm ; placid ; quiet ; 
as, a sereiui sky; a serene air. 

Spirits live inspired 

In regions mild, of calm and serene air. Milton. 
The moon, serene, in glory, mounts the sky. Pope. 

2. Calm ; unruffled ; undisturbed ; as, a se- 
rene aspect; a serene soul. 

Hard by 

Stood serene Cupids watching silently. Keats. 

8. An epithet or form of address restricted to 
the sovereign princes of Germany, and the 
members of their families; as, his serene 
highness prince so and so. ‘To the most 
serene Prince Leopold, Archduke of Austria.' 
Milton. — Drop serene, the disease of the eye 
known as gutta serena; amaurosis or black 
cataract. Milton. 

Serene (se-ren'), n. 1. Clearness. 

No mi.st obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain. 
Breaks the serene of heaven. Southey. 

2. Serenity; tranquillity; calmness. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

To their master is denied 

To share their sweet serene. Voun£. 

8. The cold damp of evening; blight or un- 
wholesome air. 

Some serene blast me, or dire lightning strike 
This my offending face. P. fonson. 

[In this sense the same as Serein (which 
see).] 

Serene (s^-ren'), v.t. pret. <fc pp. serened; 
ppr. serening. To make clear and calm; to 
quiet. 

Heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 
To raise his being and serene his soul. Thomson. 

2. To clear; to brighten. [Rare.] 

Take care 

Thy muddy beverage to .terene and drive 
Precipitant the baser ropy lees. y. Philips. 

Serenely (sS-rfinTI), l. Calmly; quietly. 
The setting sun now shone serenely bright. Pope. 

2. With unruffled temper; coolly; deliber- 
ately. ‘ That men would, without shame or 
fear, confidently and serenely break a rule. ’ 
Locke. 

SerenenesB (sS-rfin'nes), n. The state of 
being serene; serenity. ‘The sereneness of 
a healthful conscience. * Feltham. 
Serenltudet (sS-ren'i-tfid),n. Calmness. Wot- 
ton. 

Serenity (afi-ren'i-ti), n. [Fr. s^iniU, L. 
serenitas. See SERENE.] 1. The quality or 
condltipn of being serene; clearness; cum- 


ness; quietness; stillness; peace; as, the se- 
renity of the air or sky. 

A general peace and serenity newly succeeded a 
general trouble. Sir W. Temple. 

2. Calmness of mind; evenness of temper; 
undisturbed state; coolness. 

I cannot see how any men should transgress those 
moral rules with confidence and serenity. Locke. 

5. A title of respect or courtesy; serene 
highness. ‘ The sentence of that court now 
sent to your serenity.* Milton. 

Serf (86rf), n. [Fr. , from L. servus, a slave, 
from servio, to be a slave. ] A villein ; one 
of those who in the middle ages were in- 
capable of holding property, were attached 
to the land and transferred with it, and 
liable to feudal services of the lowest de- 
scription; a forced labourer attached to an 
estate, as formerly In Bussia. 

Serfage, Serfdom (adrf'aj, s6rf'dom),n. The 
state or condition of a serf. 

Serfhood, Serflsm (sdrf'hqd, s^rfizm), n. 
Same as Serfage. 

Serge (86rJ), n. [Fr. serge, It. sargia, a 
coverlet, sarga7io, serge; origin doubtful. 
Diez suggests L. sericum, silk. See SiLR.] 
A kind of twilled worsted cloth of Inferior 
quality.— .StTA? serge, a twilled silken stuff 
used by tailors for lining garments. 

Serge (serj), n. [Fr. derge, a wax taper ; L. 
cereus, waxed, cera, wax.] In the R. Oath. 
Ch. a name given to the large wax candles, 
sometimes weighing several pounds, burned 
before the altar. 

Sergeanoy (stH-'Jan-si), n. The office of a 
sergeant or serJeant-at-law. 

Sergeanoy, Sergeantcy (sftr'jnn-si, skrf- 
jant-si), n. Same as Serjeantship. 
Sergeant (sftr'Jant), n. [Also written Ser- 
jeant. From Fr. sergent, O. Fr. serjent, ori- 
ginally a servant, a servitor, from L.serviens, 
servientis, ppr. of servio, to servo (servient-, 
servient-, serjent. See Abridge).] l.t A 
squire, attendant upon a prince or noble- 
man. —2. A sheriff's officer; a bailiff. See 
Serjeant. 

This fell serp^eaptt, death, 

Is strict in his arrest. Shak. 

8. A non-commissioned officer in the army 
in the grade next above corporal. He is 
appointed to see discipline observeil, to 
teach the soldiers their drill, and also to 
command small bodies of men as escorts 
and the like. Eveiw company has four ser- 
geants, of whom the senior is the colour- 
sergeant (which see). A superior class are 
the staff -sergeants (see Stapp-SERQEANT) ; 
and above all is the sergeant-major (which 
see). — Covering' sergeant, a sergeant who, 
during the exercise of a battalion, stands 
or moves behind each officer commaruliiig 
or acting with a platoon or company.— 
Lance sergeant, a corporal acting as a ser- 
geant in a company.— Pay sergeant, a ser- 
geant appointed to pay the men and to ac- 
count for all disbursements. — White ser- 
geant, a term of ridicule for a lady who in- 
terferes in military matters. See also Drill- 
sergeant, Quartermaster - sergeant. — 
4. A lawyer of the highest rank in England. 
See SERJEANT.— 6. A title given to certain 
of the sovereign's servants. See Serjeant. 

6. A police-officer of superior rank. [The 
two orthographies sergeant and serjeant are 
both well authorized, out in the legal sense, 
and as applied to certain officers of the royal 
household, of municipal and legislative 
bodies, the latter spelUng is the one usually 
adopted. ] 

Sergeant-major (skrijant-ma-J^r), n. In 
the army, the highest non-commissioned 
officer in a regiment. He acts as assistant 
to the adjutant. 

Sergeantry, Sergeanty (sftr-jant-ri, suri- 
iant-i), n. Same as Serjeantry. 
Sergeantshlp (shrijant-ship), n. The office 
of a sergeant. ^ ^ 

Serial (sfi'ri-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a series; 
consisting of, constituted by, or having the 
nature of a series. —2. In hot. of or pertain- 
ing to rows. Asa Gray. — Serial homology, 
ixizool. the homology or similarity exhibited 
by organs or structures following each other 
in a straight line or series In certain animals 
(e.g. thejolnts of a lobster’s body). 

Serial (sfi'ri-al), n. 1. A tale or other com- 
position commenced in one number of a 
periodical work, and continued in succes- 
sive numbers. —2. A work or publication 
issued in successive numbers; a periodical. 
Berlallty (sS-ri-al'i-tl). n. The state or con- 
dition of following in successive order; se- 
quence. 

When we Interrogate consciousness, we find that 


though the general strialify of the changes is obvi- 
ous, tnere are many experiences which make us hesi- 
tate to assert complete seriality. H. Spsnetr. 

Serially (sS'ri-al-li), adv. In a series or 
in regular order; as, arranged serially. 

SeriaM (sd'ri-&t), a. Arranged In a series or 
succession; pertaining to a series. 
Berlately (sd'xi-&t-li), adv. In a regular 
series. 

Seriatim (86-ri-&'tim), ade. [L.] In regular 
order; one after the other. 

Serloeous (se-rlsh'us), a. [L. serieeus, from 
sericum, silk.] 1. Pertaining to silk; con- 
sisting of silk ; silky. — 2. In hot. covered 
with very soft iiairs pressed close to the sur- 
face; as, a sericeous leaf. 

Berl(mltlire (se'ri-kul-tfir), n. [L sericum, 
silk, and oultura, cultivation. ] The breed- 
ing and treatment of silkworma Tomlinson. 

8enoillturlBt(s6-rl-kul'tQ rist), n. A culti- 
vator of silkworms. 

Serlculus (eS-rik'Q-lus). n. [From L. seri- 
cum, silk, from its glossy plumage. 1 A 
genus of Australian insessorial birds belong- 
ing to the family of the orioles. S. ehryso- 
cephalus is known by the name of the Re- 
gent-bird. See Regent-bird. 

Serle,t n. Series. Chaucer, 

Beriema (ser-i-g'ma), n. [The Brazilian 
name. ] The Dicholopnus cristatus of Illiger, 
a grallatorial bird of the size of a heron, 
inhabiting the great mountain plains of 
Brazil, where its sonorous voice often breaks 
the silence of the desert. It is a bird of 
retired habits. It is protected on account 
of its serpent-killing l^bits. Written also 
Cariama and Ceriema. 

Series (sS'rez or so'rl-gz), n. sing, and pi. 
[L., same root as sero, to Join, to weave to- 
gether; Gr. seira, a cord; Skr. sarat, sarit, a 
thread.] 1. A continued succession of similar 
things, or of things bearing a similar re- 
lation to each other; an extended order, 
line, or course; sequence; succession; as, a 
series of kings ; a series of calamitous 
events. 

During .some years his life was a series of triumph*. 

Macaulay. 

2. In geol. a set of strata possessing some 
common mineral or fossil characteristic; as, 
the greensand series; the Wenlock series, 
&c. — 8. In chern. a group of compounds, 
each containing the same radical. —4. In 
arith. and alg. a number of terms in suc- 
cession, Increasing or diminishing according 
to a certain law. The usual form of a series 
is a sot of terms connected by the signs -f 
or -^.—Arithmetical series, a series in which 
each term differs from the preceding by 
the addition or subtraction of a constant 
number or quantity; or it is a series in 
which the terms increase or decrease by a 
common difference, as 1, 8, 6, 7, 9, 11, dsc., 
or 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, 0, -2, -4, -6, &c. Alge- 
braically, a, a-fd, a-t-2d, a-fSd, a-f4d, d^. ; 
or z, z-d, z-2d, z-3d, z-4d, &c.; where 
a represents the least term, z the greatest, 
and d the common difference.— .d circular 
series, one whose terms depend on circular 
functions, as sines, cosines, &c.— A converg- 
ing series is one in which the successive 
terms become less and less.— A diverging 
series, one In which any term is neater 
than the preceding.— An exponential series, 
one whose terms depend on exponentiiu 
quantities.— The general term qf a series is 
a function of some indeterminate quantity 
X, which, on substituting successively the 
numbers 1. 2, 8, &c., for x, produces the 
terms of the eerlee.— Geometrical series, a 
series in which the terms increase or de- 
crease by a common multiplier or common 
divisor, termed the common ratio. See 
Progression. — Indeterminate series, one 
whose terms proceed by the powers of an 
indeterminate quantity. — Wlieu the number 
of terms is greater than any assignable num- 
ber, the senes Is said to be injinite,—Law 
of a series, that relation which subsists be- 
tween the successive terms of a series, and 
by which their general term may be denoted. 
— A logairithmw series, one whose terras de- 
pend on logarithms. — A recurring series, 
one In which each term is a certain constant 
function of two or more of the preceding 
terms ; bb,1 + Sx + 4®*-)- 7x» + llx*, &c.- 
Summation of series, the method of finding 
the sum of a series whether the number of 
terms be finite or infinite. See Progrks- 

(seril-form), a. [L. Seres, the Chi- 
nese, and forma, form ] Applied to a sec- 
tion of the Altaic family of languages, com- 
prising the Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, &c. 
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Serin (Berlin), n. (Fr.J A gong- bird of the 
finch tribe (Fringilla serina), found In the 
central parts of Europe. It has a small, 
homy, and short bill; and its habits am 
mostly similar to those of the canary bird. 
Seiinsue (se-rlng'ga), n. [Pg. seringa, a sy- 
ringe, caoutchouc having been first used to 
make syringes.] A South American name 
for the caoutchouc-tree, a species of Si- 
phonia. 

Serio-comic, Serlo-comlcal (se'ri.e-kom''- 
Ik, 8e'rl-d-kom"ik-al), a. Having a mixture 
of seriousness and comicality. 

Serious (se'ri-ns), a. [Fr. s^.rieux, L. serius, 
serious, earnest.] 1. Grave in manner or 
disposition; solemn; not light, gay, or vola- 
tile; as, a serious man; a serious habit or 
disposition. ‘ A weighty and a serious brow. ’ 
Shak. 

He is always serious, yet there is about his manner 
a >.,’^raccful ease. Macaulay. 

2. Really intending what is said ; being in 
earnest ; not jesting or making a false pre- 
tence. 

1 hear of peace and war in newspapers; but I am 
never alarmed, except when 1 am informed that the 
sovereigns want treasure; then I know that themon- 
archs are serious. Disraeli. 

8. Important; weighty; not trifling, 

ril hence to London on a serious matter. Shak. 


4. Attended with danger; giving rise to ap- 

f )reheu8ion; as, a serious illness.— 5. Deeply 
mpressed with the importance of religion. 
Seriously (sC'ri-us-li), ado. In a serious 
manner ; gravely ; solemnly ; in earnest ; 
without levity; as, to think seriously of 
amending one^s life. 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously. Shak. 

Seriousness (Bd'ri-us-nes), n. l. The con- 
dition or quality of being serious; gravity 
of manner or of mind; solemnity; as, he 
si)oke with great seriousness, or with an air 
of seriousness. — 2. Earnest attention, par- 
ticularly to religious concerns. 

That spirit of religion and serioustiess vanished all 
at once. Atterbury. 


Serjanla (ser-ja'ni-a), n. [In honour of Paul 
Serjeant, a French friar and botanist ] An 
entirely tropical South American and West 
Indian genus of plants, nat. order Sapinda- 
ceR5. Ine species are climbing or twining 
shrubs with tendrils, with divided leaves 
and white flowers arranged in racemes. 
Some of them possess very poisonous pro- 
perties. S. tritemata is acrid and narcotic, 
and employed for the purpose of stupefying 
fish. 


Serjeant (skFjant), n, [Fr. sergent. See 
Sergeant.] l. Formerly, an oftlcerin Eng- 
land, nearly answering to the more modem 
bailiff of the hundred; also, an officer whose 
duty was to attend on the sovereign, and 
on the lord high steward in court, to arrest 
traitors and other offenders. This officer is 
now called serjeant-at-anns. A similar offi- 
cer, termed a serjeant-at-arms, attends the 
lord-chancellor; another, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, and another the Lord- 
mayor of London on solemn occasions.— 
Common serjeant, an officer of the city of 
London who attends the lord -mayor and 
court of aldermen on court days, and is in 
council with them on all occasions. —2. Milit. 
see Sergeant, which for this sense is the 
usual spelling.— 3. In England, formerly, a 
barrister of the highest rank. The serjeants 
formed a special order or brotherhood, and 
took precedence overall the other barristers. 
They were appointed by the crown, and were 
selected from barristers of not less than six- 
teen years’ standing. The common law 
Judges used always to l>elong to the order 
of serjeants.— Ser7ea7ifg of the household, 
officers who execute several functions with- 
in the royal household, as the serjenyit-mv- 
geon, <fec . — Inferior serjeants, serjeants of 
the mace in corporations, officers of the 
county, <fcc. There are also serjeants of 
manors, Ac. See Sergeant. —Serjeants inn, 
a society or corporation which consisted of 
the entire body of serjeants-at-law. See 
under Im'Si. — King's or queen's serjeant, the 
name given to one or more of the serjeants- 
at-law, whose presumed duty was to plead 
for the sovereign in causesof a publicnature, 
as indictments for treason, &c. 

Berjeaxit-at-ami8(8&Fjant-at-ftnnz),n. See 

Serjeant. 

Sei^eaat-cotuitor (sttFJant-kount-or), n. A 
serieant-at-law. 

Berjeantshlp (sflr^jant-ship), n. The office 
of a serjeant-a^law. Called also Serjeancy, 
Serieantey. 

Baxieanty, Serjeantry (shr^Jant-i, sHi^Jant- 


rl). n. An honorary kind of English tenure, 
on condition of service due, not to any lord, 
but to tlie king only. Serjeanty is of two 
kinds, grand serjeanty and petit sergeanty. 
Qra'nd serjeanty is a particular kind of 
knight service, a tenure by which the ten- 
ant was bound to attend on the king in per- 
son, not merely in war, but in his court, 
and at all times when summoned. Petit 
serjeanty vias a tenure in which the services 
stipulated for bore some relation to war, 
but were not required to be executed per- 
sonally by the tenant, or to be performed 
to the person of the king, as the payment 
of rent in implements of war, as a bow, a 
pair of spurs, a sword, a lance, or the like. 
Sermoolnatlon t (8er-m6'si-na"8hon), n. 
[L. sennocinatio, from sennociiiari, to dis- 
course. See Sermon.] Speech-making. ' Ser- 
mocinations of ironmongers, felt -makers, 
cobblers, broom-men.’ Bp. Hall. 
Sermociliator t (86r-ni6'8i-na"tor), n. [See 
above.] One that makes sermons or speeches. 

‘ Obstreperous «errnoci»Mi<t>7*«.' Howell. 
Sermon (sCr'mon). n. [L. senno, sermonis, 
speech, discourse, connected discourse, from 
sero, to join together.] 1. + A speech, dis- 
course, or writing.— 2. A discourse delivered 
in public, especially by a clergyman or 
preacher, for the purpose of religious in- 
struction or the inculcation of morality, 
and groimded on some text or passage of 
Scripture; a similar discourse written or 
printed, whether delivered or not; a homily. 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 

A living sermon of the truths he tauglit. Dryden, 

3. A serious exhortation, rebuke, or reproof; 
an address on one's conduct or duty. 
[Colloq.] 

Sermon (sCr'mon), n.t. l.f To discourse of, 
us in a sermon. Spenser.— 2. To tutor; to 
lesson ; to lecture. ‘ Come, sermon me no 
further.’ Shak. 

Sermon ( sSFraon ), v.i. To compose or de- 
liver a sermon. Milton. 

Sermoneer (ser-mon-eF), n. A preacher of 
sermons; a sermonizer; a serinonist. B. Jon- 
8on; Thackeray. 

Sermonlc, Sermonlcal (s^r-mon'ik, s6r- 
mon'ik-al), a. Like a sermon ; hortatory. 
‘Conversation . . . grave or gay, satirical 
or sertnonic.’ Prof. Wilson. [B^re ] 
Sermoning (s^r'mon-ing), n. The act of 
preaching or teaching; hence, discourse; in- 
struction; advice. ‘A weekly charge of 
sermoning. ’ Milton. 

Sermonlsh (sfeFmon-ish), a. Resembling a 
sermon. [Rare.] 

Sermonlst (sSFmon-ist), n. A writer or de- 
liverer of sermons. 

Sermonliun (86r-m6'ni-um), n. [L.] An in- 
terlude or historical play formerly acted by 
the inferior orders of the Catholic clergy, 
assisted by youths, in the body of the 
church. 

Sermonize (s^Fmon-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. ser- 
monized ; ppr. sermonizing. 1. To preach ; 
to discourse. 

In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven. Tennyson. 

2. To inculcate rigid rules. ‘The dictates 
of a morose and sermonizing father. ’ Ches- 
terfield.— To make sermons; to compose 
or write a sermon or sermons. 

Sermonize (s6Fmon-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. ser- 
monized; ppr. sermonizing. To preach a 
sermon to; to discourse In a sermonizing 
way to ; to affect or influence, as by a ser- 
mon. ‘ Which of us shall sing or sermonize 
the other fast asleep.’ Landor. 

Sermonizer ( s6Fmon-lz-6r ), n. One who 
sermonizes; a preacher. 

Serolln, Serollne (seFd-lin), 9i. [L. serum.] 

A peculiar kind of fat contained In the 
blood. It is a mixture of several sub- 
stances. 

Seroon, Seron (se-ron', se-ron'), n. [Sp. 
seron, a frail or basket ] 1. A weight vary- 
ing with the substance which it measures. 
Thus a seroon of almonds is the quantity of 
87i lbs.; of anise-seed, from 3 to 4 cwt.— 

2. A bale or package made of hide or leather, 
or formed of pieces of wood covered or 
fastened with hide, for holding drugs, &c. ; 
a ceroon. 

Serose t (s6'r6fl), a. Watery; serous. Dr. 
H.More. 

SerOBlty (se-ros'i-ti), n. [Fr. sirosiU. See 
Serum J l. The state of being serous.— 2. A 
serous fluid; serum; the watery part of the 
blood which exudes from the serum when 
it is coagulated by heat. Dw^lison. 
Serotlne (s^'ro- tin), n. [Fr. s&rotine, L. 
serotinus, late.] A species of European hat. 


the Vespertilio or Sootophilus serotinus. It 
is somewhat rare In England, but common 
in France, of a chestnut colour, solitaiy in 
its habits, frequenting forests, and of slow 
flight. 

Serotinous (se-rot'in-us), a. [L. serotinus^ 
from serus, late. ] In boi. appearing late in 
a season, or later than some other allied 
species. 

Serous (se'ms), a. [Fr. sireux. See SERUM.) 
1. Thin; watery; Jlke whey; applied to that 
part of the blood which separates in coagu- 
lation from the gmmous or red part ; also 
to the fluid which lubricates a serous mem- 
brane. — 2. Pertaining to serum. — Serous 
membrane. See Membrane. 

Serpens (s6Fpenz), n. [L., a serpent.] A 
northern constellation. See Serpent. 
Serpent (86Fpent), n. [L. serpens, serpentis, 
from serpo, Gr. herpo, to creep; Skr. sarjja, 
a serpent, from srip, to creep, to go.] 1, An 
ophidian reptile without feet; a snake. Ser- 
pents aie extremely elongated in form, and 
they move by means of muscular contractions 
of their bodies. Their liearts have two auri- 
cles and one ventricle. This is the widest use 
of the term serpent. This term is likewise ap- 
plied to a family of ophidian reptiles which 
I comprises all the genera without a sternum, 
and without any vestige of a shoulder, Ac. 

In Cuvier’s arrangement serpents constitute 
the order Ophidia. See Ophipia. — 2. In 
astron. a constellation in the northern hemi- 
sphere. See OPHIUCHUS. — 8 . A powerful bass 
musical instrument, consisting of a long 
conical tube of wood covered with leather, 
having a mouth-piece, ventages, and keys, 
and bent in a serpentine form ; hence its 
name. Its compass is said to be from B 
flat below the bass-staff to C in the third 
space of the treble-clef. — 4. Fig. a subtle 
or malicious person.— 6. A kind of firework 
having a serpentine motion as it passes 
through the air.— stones or snake 
stones, popular names sometimes applied to 
the ammonites. 

Serpent (s^r'pent), v. i. To wind like a ser- 
pent; to meander. ‘The serpenting of the 
Thames.' Evelyn. [Rare.] 

Serpentaria [86r-pen-ta'ri-a), n. A trivial 
name given io several plants that have 
been reputed to be remedial of snake bites, 
as Aristolockia Serpentaria, &c. See SNAKE- 
ROOT. 

Serpentarlus (s^ir-pen-ta'rl-us), n. A con- 
stellation in the northern hemisphere. 
Called also Ophiuehus. 

Serpentary (s^Fpen-ta-ri), n. A plant, the 
Aristolochm Serpentaria. 

Serpentary-root (s^r'ijen-ta-ri-rdt), 7i. ’The 
root of Aristolochia Serpentaria, a North 
American plant used in medicine as a tonic, 
stimulant, diaphoretic, and febrifuge. 
Serpent -boat (sSFpent-bot), n. See Pam- 
BAN-MANCHE. 

Serpent-charmer (8ftFpent-chann-6r), n. 
One who charms or professes to charm ser- 
pents; one who makes serpents obey his will. 
l^rpent-CUCUmber (s6r'pent-ku-kum-b6r), 
n. A plant of the genus Trichosanthes, 

T. coluhrvna, so called from tlie remarkable 
serpent-like appearance of its fruits. 
Ser^nt- eater (86Fpent-et-6r), n. A bird 
of Africa that devours serpents ; the secre- 
tary-bird (Qypogeranus serpentarius). See 
SECRETARY-BIRI). 

Serpent-fence (s^Fpent-fens). w. A zigz^ 
fence made by placing the ends of the rails 
upon each other. 

Serpent -fish ( sSFpent-flsh ), n. Same as 
Band-fish. 

Serpentlform (sdr-pent'i-form), a. Having 
the form of a serpent; serpentine. 
SerpentlgenoUB (s^r-pen-tlj'en-us), a. Bred 
of a serpent. 

Serpentine (8dFpen-tin),a. [I. serpentinus, 
from serpens, serpentis, a serpent.] 1. Per- 
taining to or resembling a serpent ; having 
the qualities of a serpent; subtle. ‘To free 
him from so serpentine a companion.’ Sir 
P. Sidney.— 2. Winding or turning one way 
and the other, like a moving serpent ; an- 
fractuous; meandering; spiral; crooked; as, 
a serpentine road or course ; a serpentine 
worm of a still— 3. In the manege, applied 
to a horse’s tongue when he is constantly 
moving it, and sometimes passing it over 
the bit. — Serpentine verse, a verse which 
hedns and ends with the same word. The 
following are examples 
Crcftdt amor nummi. quantum tesa pecunia crescit 
Greater grows the love of pelf, as pelf itself grows 
greater. 

Ambo florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo. 

Both in the spring of life, Arcadians both. 
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Serpentine (86r'pen-tlii), n. a rock, gene- 
rally unatratifled, which is principally com- 
posed of hydrated silicate of magnesia, com- 
monly occiuTing associated with altered 
limestone. It Is usually dai k - coloured 
green, red, brown, or gray, with shades and 
spots resembling a serpent's skin. Its de- 
gree of hardness, and the peculiar arrange- 
ment of its colours, form the distinctive 
characters of serpentine. Serpentine is 
often nearly allied to the harder varieties 
of steatite and potstone. It presents two 
varieties, precious serpentine and common 
serpentine. Though soft enough to be easily 
cut or turned, serpentine admits of a high 
polish, and is mucli used for the manufac- 
ture of various ornamental articles. 
Serpentine (ser'pen-tin), v.i. pret. & pp. 
serpentined; ppr. serpentining. To wind 
like a serpent; to meander. 

In thftse fair vales by nature form’d to please. 
Where Guadalquivir serpentines with case. 

l-y. Harte. 

Serpentinely (sSr'pen-tln-li), adv. In a ser- 
pentine manner. 

Serpentinous (sfir'pen-tl-nus), a. Relating 
to, of the nature of, or resembling serpen- 
tine. 

Serpentize (s6r'pen-tiz), v.i. pret. & pp. scr- 
pentized; ppr. serpentizing. To wind; to 
turn or bend, first in one direction and 
then in the opposite; to meander; to ser- 
pentine. [Rare.] 

The river runs before the door, and serpe/itiaes 
more than you can conceive. //. JJ’a/poie. 

Serpent-like (s6r'pent-lik), a. Like a ser- 
pent. S/ia/c. 

Serpentry (ser'pent-ri), n. l. A winding 
like that of a serpent. —2. A place infested 
by serpents. [Rare in both senses.] 
Serpent’s-tongue (adr'pents-tung), n. 1. A 
fern of the genus Opliioglossum, so called 
from the form of its fronds; adder's-tongue. 

2. A name given to the fossil teeth of a spe- 
cies of shark, because they resemble tongues 
with their roots. 

Serpent-withe (sdr'pent-with), n. A plant, 
Arisiolochia odoratisdina. 

Serpet t (s^r'pet), n. [L. sirpiculns, a basket 
made of rushes, fi’om sirpus, scirpus, a rush. ] 

A basket. 

Seraiginous (s6r-pij'in-us), a. 1. Affected 
with serpigo.— 2. In nud. applied to certain 
affections which creep, as it were, from one 
part to another; ns, serjiiginons erysipelas. 
Serpigo (86r-prgo), w. (L.L., from L. serpo, 
to creep.] A former name for ringworm. 
Shak. 

Serplath (ser'plath), n. f Corruption of sar- 
plar. ] A weight equal to 80 stones. [Scotch. ] 
Serpolet (86r'p6-let), n. [Fr.] Wild thyme. 
Serpula (sfir'pii-la), n. [Dim. from L. aerpu, 
to creep.] A genus of cephalobranchiate 
annelitians belonging to the order Tubicola, 
inhabiting cylindrical and tortuous calcare- 


and upon that the more gross parts contract and 
serr themselves together. Bacon. 

Serra (seFra), n. [L., a saw.] In anat. a 
dentation, or tooth-like articulating process 
of certain bones, as those of the cranium. 
SerradiUa (ser-ra-diJ'Ia). n. [Pg.J A plant, 
Ornithopm sativus. See OrnithopUS. 
Serranus (ser-ra'nus), n. [From L. serra, a 
saw— from the saw-like form of the dorsal 
fill. 1 A genus of teleosteau fishes, included 



Serpula, detached and In tube. 

ous tubes attached to rocks, shells, Ac. , in 
the soa. The shells or tubes are in general 
exquisitely coloured. Several species are 
common on the British coasts, but the 
largest are found in tropical seas. 

Serpulean (sSr-pa'lS-an), n. one of the 
Serpulidre. 

SeraulidflB (86r-pfl'li-d6), n. pi. [Serpula 
(which see), and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of tublcolous annelidans.of which the 
genus Serpula Is the type. See Serpula. 

Beipulidan (86r-pu'li-dan), n. A member 
ox the family Serpulidae. 

SmrpuUte (sfir'pfi-llt), n. Fossil remains of 
the genus Serpula. 

Serrt (sfir), v.t. [Fr. serrer, to press, to 
squeeze, from L. sero, to lock, sera, a bolt 
or bar.] To crowd, press, or drive together. 

Heat attenuates and sets forth the spirit of a body. 



Serranus scriba (Lettered Serranus). 

in the family Percidse or perches, but read- 
ily distinguished by their possessing only 
one dorsal fin and seven branchiostegous 
rays. Tlie S. cabrUla and S. Couchii are 
found oft the British coast, where they are 
known under the name of eoanber. S. scriba 
inhabits the Mediterranean. 

Serrate, Serrated (8er'rat,8er'- 
rat-ed), a. [L. serratus, pp. of 
serro, to savr— serra, a saw.] 

Notched on the edge like a saw; 
toothed; specifically, in hot. 
having sharp notches about 
the edge, pointing toward the 
extremity; as, a serrate leaf. 

When a serrate leaf has small 
serratures upon the large ones, 
it Is said to be doubly serrate, 
as in the elm. We say also a 
serrate calyx, corolla, or sti- 
pule. A serrate-cUmte leaf is 
one having fine hairs, like the 
eye-lashes, on the serratures. 

A serrate-dentate leaf has the Serrate Leaf, 
serratures toothed. 

Serration (ser-ra'shon), n. Formation in 
the shape of a saw. 

Far above, In thunder-blue serration, stand the 
eternal edgc.s of the angry Apenninc, dark with 
rolling imi)cn«lence of volcanic cloud. Bttskin. 

Serratula (ser-raFu-la), n. A genus of com- 
posite plants. 8ee Saw-wort. 

Serrature (ser'ra-tur), n. A notching in the 
edge of anything, like a saw. Woodward. 

Serilcom (ser'ri-korn), a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the family of coleopterous in- 
sects Serricornes; having serrated antennie. 

Serricom (ser'ri-korn), n. A coleopterous 
insect of the family Serricornes. 

Serricornes (ser-ri-kor'nez), n. pi. [L. serra, 
a saw, and cornu, 




Serricornes. 


a horn.] Cuvier’s 
third family of 
coleopterous in- 
sects .comprehend- 
ing those which 
have serrated or 
saw - shaped an- 
tenna), as the Bu- 
prestis, Elater, Ac. 

The cut shows (1) 
the apringing- 
beetle (Elater),an(l 
the antenn® of 
(2) Phyllocerus, (3) 

Pachyderes. 

Serried (ser'rid), p. and a. [See Serry.] 
Crowded; compacted. ‘ To relax their ser- 
ried files. ' Milton. 

Serrous (seFrus), a. Like the teeth of a 
saw; irregular. Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Serrulate, Serrulated (seFru-lat, seFrO- 
lat-ed), a. [From L. serrula, dim. of serra, a 
saw.] Finely serrate; having very minute 
uotches. 

Semilation (ser-ru-la'shon), n. A small 
notching like the teeth of a saw; an inden- 
tation. 

Serry t (ser'ri), v.t. [Fr. serrer. See Sbrr.] 
To crowd; to press together. [Obsolete, 
except in pp. serried. 1 

Sertularla (sAr-tO-la'rl-a), «. [L. sertum, 
a garland.] A genus of Hydrozoa, popu- 
larly called, from their resemblance to mini- 
ature trees, sea-firs. It is the type genus of 
the order Sertularida (which see). 

Bertularlan (sdr-tu-l&^rl-an), n. A member 
of the order Sertularida (which see). 

Bcurtularlda (s6r-tfi-la'ri-da). n. pi. An or- 
der of ccelenterate animals, class Hydrozoa, 


( comprising those whose hydrosoma (or en- 
tire organism) becomes fixed by an adherent 
base, called a hydrorhiza, developed from 
the end of the coenosarc, or the common 
medium by which the various polypites con- 
stituting the compound animal are united 
together. These polypites are invaiiably 
defended by little cup-like expansions called 
hydrotiiecw. The coonosarc generally con- 
sists of a main stem with many branches, 
and it is so plant-Iike in appeai-ance that 
the common sertulariuns are often mistaken 
for sea- weed, and are often called sea-firs. 
The young serfcularian, on escaping from 
the ovum, appears as a free-swimming cili- 
ated body, which soon loses its cilia, fixes 
Itself and develops a coenosarc, by budding 
from which the branching hydrosoma of the 
perfect organism is produced. 

Serum (so'rum), n. [L., akin to Gr. oros, 
whey, serum; Skr. sdra, water ] 1. The 

thin transparent pai-t of the blood; also, the 
lymph-like fluid secreted by certain mem- 
branes in the human body, such as the peri- 
cardium, pleura, peritoneum, Ac., which 
are thence denominated serous mevibranes. 
The serum of the blood, which sepai'ates 
from the crassamentum during the coagu- 
lation of that liquid, has a pale straw-col- 
oured or greenish-yellow colour, is trans- 
parent when carefully collected, has a 
slightly saline taste, and is somewhat unc- 
tuous to the touch. It usually constitutes 
about three-fourtlis of the blood, the pressed 
coagulum forming about one-fourtn. See 
Blood. —2. The thin part of milk separated 
from the curd and oil ; whey. Called also 
Serum. Lactis. 

Servable (86rv'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
served. 

Servage.t n. Servitude. Chaucer. 

Servw (sSFval), n. A digltigrade carnivor- 
ous mammal of the cat genus, the Leopardus 
Serval of Southern Africa. It measures 
about 2 feet 10 inches in length, including 
the thick bushy tail, which is from 10 to 12 
inches long. The ground colour of the fur 
is of a bright golden tint, sobered with a 
wash of gray, and marked with black spots. 
Its food consists of small mammals and 
birds. Called also Bush-cat and Tiger-cat. 
Servandjt pp. of uerue. Serving. Chaucer. 
Servant (sdFvant), n. [Fr., from servir, L. 
servire, to serve, whence also sergeant, 
which is little else than another form of this 
word.] 1. One who serves or does services, 
voluntarily or involuntarily; a person, male 
or female, who is employed by another for 
menial offices or other labour, and is subject 
to his command; one who exerts himself or 
herself or labours for the benefit of a mas- 
ter or employer; a subordinate assistant or 
helper. The term servant usually implies 
the general idea of one who perfonns service 
for another accordiiiff to compact; a slave, 
on the other hand, is the property of his 
master, and is entirely subject to his will. 

In a legal sense, stewards, factors, bailiffs, 
and other agents, are servants for the time 
they are employed in the business of their 
principal; so any person may be legally the 
servant of another, in whose business or 
under whose order, direction, or control he 
is acting for the time being. The term is 
often applied distinctively to domestics or 
domestic servants, those who for the time 
being fomi part of a household ; as, Mrs. 
Smith has four servants. —Servants’ hall, the 
room in a liouse set apart for the use of the 
servants in common, in which they take 
their meals together, Ac. —2. One in a state 
of subjection. 

Remember that thou wast a servant In Egypt. 

Deut. V. 15. 

The rich ruleth over tbe poor, and the borrower is 
servant to the lender. Prov. xxii. 7. 

3. An expression of civility used often by 
equals; formerly, also a term of gallahtry 
denoting an admirer of a lady. 

Silvia (to Valentine). I thank you, gentle servant. 

Shak. 

■—Your humble servant, your obedient ser- 
vant, phrases of civility used more espe- 
cially m closing a letter, and expressing or 
understood to express the willin^ess of the 
speaker or writer to do service to the per- 
son addressed. 

Our betters tell us they are our humble setyantSi 
but understand us to be their slaves. Swift. 

—Servant of servants, (a) one debased to 
the lowest condition of servitude. Gen. ix. 

26. (6) A title (servus servorum) assumed 
by the popes since the time of Gregory the 
Great. 
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Servantt (s^r'vant), v. t. To subject. 

My afiairs are strmntrd to others. Shak. 
Saarvantesst (sar'yant-es), 7). A female ser- 
vant. Wyelife. 

Servant -girl, Servant-maid (sdr^vant- 
gdrl, sdr'vant-mlid), n. A female or maid 
servant. 

Servant-man (s^r'vant-man), n. A male or 
man servant. 

Servantry (s6r'vant-rl), n. Servants collec- 
tively, or body of servants. W. H. Russell. 
Servanty (sdr'vaut-l), n. The state or con- 
dition of a servant; the privilege of serving 
or acting as a servant. ‘ God's gift to us of 
servanty.' E. B. Browning. 

Serve (sdrv), v.t pret. & pp. served; ppr. 
serving. JFr. servir, from L. servio, to serve, 
from servus, a servant, a slave or serf ; by some 
supposed to be from same root as G. schwer, 
heavy, O.H.G. swari, burdensome; Lith. 
swaras, a weight. It would therefore not be 
Connected with L. servo, to keep carefully, 
to keep unharmed (whence conserve, pre- 
serve), this verb being from root of salus, 
safety, salvus, safe. See Safe. ] 1. To work 
for; to perform regular or continuous du- 
ties in behalf of; to act as servant to; to be 
in the employment of, as a domestic, slave, 
hired assistant, oMcial helper, or the like. 

Jacob loved Rachel ; and said, I will serve thee 
seven years for Rachel thy younger daughter. 

Gen. xxix. i8. 

No man can serve two masters. Mat. vi. 24. 

2. To render spiritual obedience and wor- 
ship to; to conform to the law of, and treat 
with due reverence. 

And if it seem evil unto yoM to ser 7 Je the Lord, 
choose you this day whom ye N'ta serve. 

Jos. xxiv. 15. 

8. To bo subordinate or subservient to; to 
act an inferior or secondary part under; to 
minister to. 

Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The les.s not bright. Milton. 

4. To wait on or attend in the services of the 
table or at meals; to supply with food. 

Others, pamper’d in their shameless pride, 

Are served in plate. Dryden. 

6. To bring forward and place or arrange, 
as viands or food on a table: generally with 
up, rarely with in. 

How durst thou bring it from the dresser, and serve 
it thus to me that love it not? HHaJb. 

care is, under polished tins, 

To serve the hot-and-hot. Tennyson. 

Some part he roasts, then serves it «/» so drest, 
Dryden. 

Soon after our dinner was served in. Bacon. 

6. To perform the service of; to perform 
the duties required in or for; as, a curate 
may serve two churches. —7. To contribute 
or conduce to: to be sufficient for; to pro- 
mote; to be of use to. ’Feuds serving his 
traitorous end.’ Tennyson.— B. To help by 
good offices; to administer to the wants 
of. ‘Serve his kind in deed and word.' 
Tennyson. —9. To be in the place or in- 
stead of anything to; to be of use to instead 
of something else; to be in lieu of; to an- 
swer; as, a sofa may serve one for a seat and 
for a couch. 

The cry of ‘Talbot* serves me for a sword. Shak. 

10. To regulate one’s conduct in accordance 
with the fashion, spirit, or demands of; to 
comply with; to submit or yield to. 

They think herein we serve the time, because 
thereby we cither hold or seek prefernient. Hooker. 
The man who spoke ; 

Who never sold the truth to seme the hour. 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power. 

Tennyson. 

11. To behave towards; to treat; to requite; 
as, he served me very ungratefully. -12. To 
satisfy; to content. 

Nothing would serve them then but riding. 

Sir R. L Estrange. 

18. To handle ; to manipulate; to manage; 
to work; as, the guns were well served.— 
14, Naui. to protect from friction, <S:c., as a 
rope by winding something tight round it. 
16. In ww, to deliver or transmit to; to pre- 
sent to in due form: often with on or upi/n 
before the person. 

They required that no bookseller should be al- 
lowed to unpack a box of books without notice and 
a catalogue served upon a Judge. Brougham. 

— To serve one's self of, to avail one's self of; 
to make use of; to use. [A Gallicism.} 

If they elevate themselves, 'tis only to fall from a 
higher place, because they serve themselves of other 
men’s wings. Dryden. 

—To serve out, to deal out or distribute in 
portions; as, to serve out provisions or am- 
munition to the soldiers; to serve out grog 


to the sailors. — To serve one out, to treat one 
according to his deserts; to give one what 
he richly deserves; to take revenge on one; 
to punish one. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman had boasted he 
had served his country for twenty years — served his 
country! He should have said served her out ! 

Lord Lytton. 

—To serve one right, to treat one as he de- 
serves; to let the consequences of one’s ac- 
tions fall upon him: often used interlec- 
tionally. ‘workhouse funeral— sen?e him 
right!' Dickens. — To serve the turn, to meet 
the emergency; to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose or occasion; to answer the purpose. 

A cloak as long as thine wUl serve the turn. Shak. 

—To serve an attachment, or writ of attach- 
ment, in law, to levy it on the person or 
goods by seizure, or to seize.— To serve an 
execution, to levy it on lands, goods, or per- 
son, by seizure or taking possession. - To 
serve a process, in general to read it so as to 
give due notice to the party concerned, or 
to leave an attested copy with him or his 
attorney, or at his usual place of abode.— 
To serve a warrant, to read it, and to seize 
the person against whom it is issued.— To 
serve a writ, to read it to the defendant, or 
to leave an attested copy at his usual place 
of abode,— To serve a person heir to a pro- 
perty, in Scots law, to take the necessary 
legal steps for putting him in possession of 
the property. See Service.— To serve an 
office, to discharge the duties incident to it. 
Serve (86rv), v.i. l. To be or act as a ser- 
vant; to be employed in labour or other 
services for another; in more specific senses, 

(а) to perform domestic offices to another; 
to wait upon one as a servant; to attend. 

But Martha was cumbered about much serving, 
and came to him, and said, I^ord, dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone? Lu. x. 40. 

(б) To discharge the requirements of an 
office or employment; more especially, to 
act as a soldier, seaman, &c. 

Many noble gentlemen, . . . who before had been 
great comnianders, but now served as private gentle- 
men without pay. KnolUs. 

Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himself 
Inill sailor. Tennysofi, 

(c) To be in subjection or slavery. 

The Lord shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, and 
from thy fear, and from the hard bondage wherein 
thou wast made to serve. Is. xiv. 3. 

2. To answer a pui*pose; to accomplish the 
end; to be sufficient; to be of use. 

Rom. Courage man; the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer. No, 'tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
a church-door; but ’tis enough, 'twill serve. Shak. 
Their hall must also serve for kitchen. Tennyson. 

3. To suit; to be convenient. 

And as occasion serves, thi.s noble queen 

And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. Shak. 

Server (s^rv'Sr), n. l. One who serves.— 
Speciflc^ly -2. One who assists the priest at 
the celebration of the eucharist, by lighting 
the altar tapers, arranging the books, bring- , 
ing in the bread, wine, water, &c., and by | 
making the appointed responses in behalf ' 
of the congregation, — 3. A salver or small 
tray. 

Service (sfirivis), n. [Fr., from L. servitium, 
slavery, servitude. See Serve.] 1. The act 
of serving; the performance of labour or 
offices for another, or at another’s com- 
mand; attendance of an Inferior, hired 
helper, assistant, slave, &c., on a superior, 
employer, master, or the like; menial du- 
ties. 

The banished Kent, who In disguise 
Followed his enemy king and did him service 
Improper for a slave. Shak. j 

Specifically— 2. Spiritual obedience, rever- 
ence, and love. ‘ Earnest in the service of 
my God. ’ ShaJe. 

God requires no man’s service upon hard and un- 
reasonable terms. Tillotson, 

3. Place or position of a servant; employ- 
ment as a servant; state of being or acting 
as a servant; menial employ or capacity; as, 
to be out of service; to be taken into a per- 
son’s service. ‘To leave a rich Jew’s ser- 
vice.' ‘ Have got another scrrice. ' Shak. I 

None would go to service that thinks he h.is enough , 
to live well of nimsel/. Sir IV. Temple. I 

4. Labour performed for another; assist- 

ance or kindness rendered a superior; duty , 
done or required; office. ' 

As thou lovcst me. Camillo, wipe not out the rest 
of thy services by leaving me now; the need I have 
of thee thine own goodness hath made. Shak. 

This poem was the last piece of service I did for 
my master. King Charles. Dryden. 


6. Duty performed in, or appropriate to, 
any office or charge; official function ; hence, 
specifically, military or naval duty; per- 
formance of the duties of a soldier or sailor; 
as, to see much service abroad. 

When he cometh to experience of seftdee abroad, 
he maketh a worthy soldier. Shak. 

6. Useful office ; advantage conferred or 
brought about; benefit or good performed 
or caused. 

The stork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the ser- 
vice sht did in picking up venomou.s creatures. 

Sir R. V Rstrang^e. 

7. Profession of respect uttered or sent. 

Pray do my service to his majesty. Shak. 

8. Public religious woralilp or ceremony; 
office of devotion; official religious duty 
performed; religious rites appropriate to 
any event or ceremonial; as, a marriage 
service; a burial service. 

The congregation was discomposed,* and divine 
service t)roken off, fVatts. 

9. A musical composition for use in churches; 
specifically, a name of certain musical com- 
positions for the canticles lu the morning 
and evening services of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. — 10. Things required for use; 
furniture; especially, (a) set of dishes or 
vessels for the table; as, a tea service, a 
dinner service; a service of plate, (b) An 
assortment of table-linen.— 11. A course or 
order of dishes at table. 

There was no extraordinary service seen on the 
table. Hakewill. 

12. That which is served round to a company 
at one time; as, aservice of fruit, and the like. 

13. The material used for serving a rope, as 
spun-yarn, twine, canvas, and the like. — 

14. 'The duty which a tenant owes to a lord 
for his fee; thus, personal service consists In 
homage and fealty, &c. ; annual service in 
rent, suit to the court of the lord, <fec. ; 
accidental services in heriots, reliefs, &c.— 
Service of an heir, in Scots law, a proceeding 
before a jury for ascertaining and deter- 
mining the heir of a person deceased. It is 
eitlier general or special. A general service 

I determines generally who is heir of another; 

I a special service ascertains who is heir to 
particular hinds or heritage in which a 
person dies hifett. — Service of a writ, pro- 
cess, <&c., in law, the reading of it to the 
person to whom notice is intended to be 
given, or the leaving of an attested copy 
with the person or iiis attorney or at his 
usual place of abode. — Service of an at- 
tachmerit, the seizing of the person or goods 
according to the direction. —TAc service of an 
execution, the levying of it upon the goods, 
estate, or person of the defendant. — Sttft- 
stitution of sermce, in Ireland, a mode of 
serving a writ upon the defendant by post- 
ing it up in some conspicuous or public 
place in the neighbourhood or parish. 
This mode is allowed when entrance to the 
dwelling-place of the defendant cannot be 
effected. 

Service (sSr'vis), n. Same as Service-tree, 
Serviceable (sSrivis-a-bl), a. l. Capable of 
rendering useful service; promoting happi- 
ness, interest, advantage, or any good; use- 
ful; beneficial ; advantageous. ‘The most 
serviceable tools that he could employ.’ 
Macaulay. 

Religion hath force to qualify all sorts of men, and to 
make them, in public aflairs, the more serviceable. 

Hooker. 

2. Doing or ready to do service; active; dili- 
gent; officious. "Seeing her so sweet and 
serviceable.' Tennyson. 

I know thee well, a serviceable villain. Shak. 

ServioeablenesB (s^rvis-a-bi-nes), n. i. The 
state of being serviceable; usefulness in pro- 
moting good of any kind; beneficialness. 

All action being for some end, its aptness to be com- 
manded or forbidden must be founded upon its ser- 
viceableness or disserviccableness to some end. 

Notris. 

2. Ofilciousness; readiness to do service. 

He might continually be in her presence, shewing 
more humble serviceableness and Joy to content her 
than ever before. JiV P. Sidney. 

Serviceably (s6rivis-a-bli), adv. In a ser- 
viceable manner. 

Serviceage t (sdrivis-aj), n. state of servi- 
tude. ‘Thrsddom base and serviceage.' 
Fairfax. 

Service-berry (sdr'vls-be-ri), n. [See Skr- 
viOB-TRBB.] 1. A North American wild plant 
{Amelanohier canadensis) and its fruit, al- 
lied to the medlar. The fruit is a good 
article of food. Called also Shad-bush, June- 
berry.— 2. A berry of the service-tree. 
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S&rvloe‘bOOk (sdr'rlg-buk), «, A book 
tued in church service; a book of devotion; 
a prayer<book; a missal. Milton. 
8 eryioe>inond 7 ( 8 ^r'vis-mun-ni;|, n. Money 

S * ' for service. ‘ Secret $erviee-nwney to 
.’ Addison. 

)6-plpe(sdr' vis-pip), n. A pipe, usually 
of lead or iron, for the supply of water, gas, 
and the like from the main to a building. 
SCKTYloe-tree (s^r'vis-treXn. [A corruption of 
L. 8orhu8,ibe sorb or service-tree. ] The Pyrus 
(Sorhus) dormstica, a tree of 60 or 60 feet in 
height, a rare native of England, yielding a 
valuable hard-grained timber and a small 
pear-shaped fruit, which, like the medlar, is 
only pleasant in an over-ripe condition. The 
wild service-tree (Pynis torminalw) also 
bears a fruit which becomes mellow and 
pleasant by keeping, and of which large 
quantities are sent to the London market 
from Hertfordshire. 

Servient t (ser'vi-ent), a. [L. serviem., ser- 
vientis, ppr. of servio, to serve.] Subordi- 
nate. ‘(Sereicnt youth and magisterial eld.* 
JDyer. ‘A form scrvteni and assisting.' Cow- 
ley.— Servient tenement, in Scots law, a tene- 
ment or subject over which a predial servi- 
tude is constituted ; an estate in respect of I 
which a service is owing, the dominant tene- \ 
ment being that to which the service is due. j 
Serviette (ser-vi-et'), n. [Fr. ] A table- 
napkin. 

SexvHe (ser'vil), a. [Fr, from L. servilis, 
from servio, to serve.] 1. Pertaining to or 
befitting a servant or slave; slavish; mean; 
proceeding from dependence; as, servile fear; 
servile obedience. — 2. Held in subjection; 
dependent. 

What ! have we hands, and shall we servile be? 

Why were swords made but to preserve men free? 

Daniel. 

3. Cringing; fawning; meanly submissive; 
as, servile flattery. 

She must bend the ser^n'le knee. Thomson. 


4. In gram, (a) not belonging to the original 
root; as, a servile letter. (6) Not itself 
sounded; silent, as the final e in servile, 
tune, <ftc. 

Servile (s^r'vil), n. In gram, a letter which 
forms no part of the original root: opposed 
to radical. Also, a letter of a word which is 
not sounded, as the^nale inpeace, plane, <fec. 

Servilely (s^r'vil-ll), adv. In a servile 
manner: (a) meanly; slavishly; with base 
submission or obsequiousness. 

Who more than thou 

Once fawned and cringed, and servilely adored 

Heaven's awful nmnarch? Milton. 

(6) With base deference to another; as, to 
adopt opinions servilely. 

flen^eness (sdr'vil-nes), n. Same as Ser- 
vility. 

Hervility (s6r-viri-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being servile; as, (a) the condition of 
a slave or bondman; slavery. 

To be a queen in bondage is more vile 
Than is a slave in base servility. Shak. 

(6) Mean submission; baseness; slavishness; 
mean obsequiousness; slavish deference. 

‘ This unhappy servility to custom.’ Dr. H, 
More. 

The very feeling which would have restrained us 
from committing the act would have led us, after it had 
been committed, to defend it against the ravings of 
servility and superstition. Macaulay. 

43ervlng-boaxd (sfer'ving-bord), n. Naut a 
piece of hard wood fitted with a handle and 
used for serving spiin-yam on small ropes. 

Bervlnff-mald (s6r'ving-m§d), n. A female 
servant; a female domestic. 

Serving-mallet (86r'vliig-mal-let),n. Naut. 
a semicylindric^ piece of wood, fitted with 
a handle, and having a groove on one side 
to fit the convexity of a rope which it is 
used to serve or wrap round with spun-yam, 
&C. , to prevent chafing. 

Serving-man f sdr' ving-man), n. A male 
servai^; a menial. Sh^. 

ServiUxim (86r-vl8h'i-um), n. [L.] Inlaw, 
service; servitude. 

Servitor (sdr'vi-tdr), n. [L. L . , from L. servio, 
to serve.] 1. A male servant or domestic ; 
an attendant; one who acts under another; 
a follower or adherent. 


Thus are poor servitors. 

When others sleep upon their quiet beds. 
Constrained to watch in darkness, rain, and cold, Shah. 

Our Norman conqueror gave away to his servitors 
the lands and possessions of such as did oppose his 
'invasion. Davies. 

2. In Oxford University, an undergraduate 
who was partly supported by the college 
funds, and whose duty was originally to 
wait at table on the fellows and gentlemen 


commoners. The servitors nearly corre- 
sponded to the sizars at Cambridge. , 

That business of toadeater which had been his 
calling and livelihood from his very earliest years— 
ever since he first entered college as a servitor. 

Thackeray. 

ServitOlUlllp (86r'vi-t6r-8hip), n. The 
office of a servitor. Boswell. 

Servitude (86r*vl-tad), n. [Fr., from L. « 0 r- 
vitudo, BQTntnde. SeeSBKVE.] 1. The con- 
dition of a slave; the state of involuntary 
subjection to a master; slavery; bondage. 

You would have sold your king to slaughter. 

His princes and his peers to servitude. Shak. 


2. The condition of a menial or underling. 
8. Compulsory service or labour, such as a 
criminal has to undergo as a punishment; as, 
penal servitude. See under Pbnal. — 4. A state 
of slatdsh dependence. ' In love with a splen- 
did servitude.* South.— b.i Servants, col- 
lectively. ‘ A cumbrous train of herds and 
flocks, and numerous servitude.’ Milton . — 
6. A term used in dvil and Scots law to sig- 
nify a right whereby one thing is subject to 
another thing or person for use or conven- 
ience contrary to common right. Servitudes 
are divided into personal and proedial. A 
personal servitude Is a right constituted 
over a subject in favour of a person without 
reference to possession or property, and now 
consists onJy in liferent or usufruct. A 
proedial servitude is a right constituted over 
one subject or tenement by the owner of 
another subject or tenement. Preedial ser- 
vitudes are either rwrai or urban, according 
as tliey aflfect land or houses. The usum 
rural servitudes are passage or road, or tlie 
right which a person has to walk or drive to 
his house over another’s land ; pasture, or the 
right to send cattle to graze on another’s 
land; feal and divot, or the right to cut turf 
and peats on another’s land; aqueduct, or 
the right to have a stream of water conveyed 
through another’s land; thirlage, or the right 
to have otlier people’s corn sent to one’s own 
mill to be ground. Urban servitudes con- 
sist chiefly in the right to have the rain from 
one's roof to drop on another’s land or house; 
the right to prevent another from building 
so MS to obstruct the windows of one’s house; 
the right of the owner of the flat above to 
have his flat supported by the flat beneath, 
Ac.—Servit'ude, Slavery, Bondage. Servi- 
tude is general, and implies either the state 
of a voluntary servant or of a slave, but is 
generally used for the latter. Slavery is in- 
voluntary and compulsory servitude. Bond- 
age, slavery aggravated by oppression or con- 
finement. 

Servlture t (s^r'vi-tur), n. Servants collec- 
tively; the whole body of servants in a 
family. ‘ Calling the rest of the serviture. ' 
Milton. 

Sesame (ses'a-mfi), n. [6r. sesame, sisamon, 
L. sesamum.j An annual herbaceous plant 
of the genus Sesamum (which %ee).—Open 
Sesame, the charm by which the <ioor of the 
robbers’ dungeon in the tale of A li Baba and 
the Forty Thieves flew open; hence, a speci- 
fic for gaining entrance into any place, or 
means of exit from it. 


These words were the only 'open Sesame' to their 
feelings and sympathies. E. Shelton. 

Sesamoid, Sesamoldal (sg'sa-iuoid, se'sa- 
moi-dal), a. Resembling the seeds of sesame 
In form . — Sesamoid bones, small bones 
formed at the articulations of the great toes, 
and occasion- 
ally at the 
joints of the 
thumbs and In 
other parts. 

Sesamum(8e8'- 
a-iTium),?i. [See 
Besame. 1 A 
genus of an- 
nual herbace- 
ous plants, nat. 
order Pedali- 
acete. The spe- 
cies, though 
now cultivated 
in many coun- 
tries, are na- 
tives of India, 

They have al- 
ternate leaves 
and axillary 
yellow or pink- 
ish solitary 

flowers. S. on- x j i 

entale and S. indictm are cultivated in 
various countries, especially in India, 
and Syria; they have also been taken to the 



Sesamum orientale (Sesame). 


West Indies. Sesamum seeds are sometimes 
added to broths, frequently to cakes by the 
Jews, and likewise in the East. The oil 
expressed from them is bland, and of a fine 
quality, and will keep many years without 
Incoming rancid. It is often used in In- 
dia as a salad-oil. The leaves of the plant 
are mucilaginous, and are employed for 
poultices. Of the seeds two varieties are 
known in commerce, the one white and the 
other black. 

Sesban (sesiban), n. A leguminous plant. 
See SBSBANIA. 

Sesbanla (ses-b&'ni-a), n. [From Sesban, the 
Arabic name of S. cegyptiaca. ] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Leguminosaa. There are 
about sixteen species of shrubs or herbs 
found in the warmer parts of the world. 
They have pinnate leaves and lax axillary 
racemes, of yellow, scarlet, purple, or white 
flowers. S. oegyptiaca, the Egyptian species, 
found also in India, forms a small and very 
elegant tree, the wood of which is employed 
in making the best charcoal for gunpowder. 

S. aculeata, the dhanchi of Bengal, is cul- 
tivated on account of the fibres of the bark, 
which are generally employed for the drag- 
ropes and other cordage about flshing-nets. 

Sesell (ses'e-li), n. [L. and Or. seselis, seseli. ] 
A genus of umbelliferous plants. S. libano- 
tis is a British plant, found in chalky pas- 
tures in Cambridgeshire. It is known by 
the names of mountain meadow-saxifrage 
and hartwort, 

Beeha (sesh'a), n. In Hind. myth, the king 
of the serpents, with a thousand heads, on 
one of which the world rests. Vishnu re- 
clines on him in the primeval waters. When 
depicted coiled he is the symbol of eter- 
nity. 

Sesleria (ses-lB'rl-a), n. [In honour of M. 
Sesler, a physician and botanist of the eigh- 
teenth century. ] A genus of grasses belong- 
ing to the tribe Festuceae. The inflores- 
cence is in simple spikes ; spikelets, two to 
six flowered ; glumes, two membranaceous, 
nearly equal and pointed or mucronate; 
flowering glumes, three to five toothed; sta- 
mens. three; styles, two. Its British repre- 
sentative is S. coerulea or inoor-grass. 

Sesqul (ses'kwi). [L ] A prefix signify- 
ing one integer or whole and a half; as, 
sesqui-gvaumn, a grain and a half, &c. In 
chem. this term is used to designate com- 
pounds in which an equivalent and a half 
of one substance are combined with one of 
another; thus, sesquioxide of iron is an oxide 
containing 1 equivalent of iron to of 
oxygen, or 2 of iron to 3 of oxygen. In 
music it signifies a whole and a half; joined 
with altera, terza, quarta it is much used 
in the Italian music to express a set of 
ratios, particularly the several species of 
triple time. In geom. it expresses a ratio in 
which the greater term contains the less 
once, and leaves a certain albjuot part of 
the less over; but sucli terms are nearly ob- 


solete. 

Sesqulaltera (ses-kwl-al'tfer-a), n. The name 
of a compound stop on the organ, consisting 
of several ranks of pipes sounding high har- 
monics, for the purpose of strengthening 
the ground tone. 

Sesquialteral (Bes-kwi-al'Wr-al), a. [L. pre- 
fix and alter, other ] 1. In math, a 

term applied to a ratio where one quantity 
or number contains another once and half 
as much more ; thus the ratio 9 to 6 is ses- 
quialteral. — 2. A sesquialteral Jloret, in bot. 
a large fertile floret accompanied with a 
small abortive one 

Sesqulalterate (ses-kwi-aFtdr-&t), a. Same 
as Sesquialteral. 

Sesqulalterous (ses-kwi-al't^r-us), a. Ses- 
quialteral (which see). 

Besqulduple ( ses-kwi-dfl'pl ), a. Same as 
Sesquiduplicate. 

BesquidupUoate (ses-kwl-dfi'pli-kat), a. [L. 
pr^x sesqui, and duplioatus, double.] De- 
signating the ratio of two and a half to one, 
or where the greater terra contains the 
lesser twice and a half, as that of 60 to 20, 

I^BqulO£Lde (ses-kwi-oks'id), n. A com- 

S ound of oxygen and another element In 
^le proportion of three equivalents of oxy- 
gen to two of the other. 

BesaulpedaJian* Sesquipedal (ses'kwl- 
p^&"ll-an, ses'kwlp-g-dan, a. [L, sesquy 
pedalis — sesqui, one and a half, and pedalts, 
from pes, a foot, j Containing or measuring 
a foot and a half; as, a sesguinedalian 
pigmy : often humorously applied to lon^ 
words, as translation of Horace's * sesquv- 
pedalia verba.* 


4)b, oi^ain; 6h, So. loo/i; a, go; J,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng. slnf?; th, tAen; th, tWn; 


w, idg; wh, tdMg; zh, azure.— See Kir. 
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SeSQTllpedallty (8e8'j£wi-pe-dar'i-ti),7t. 1. The 
or condition of being sesquipedalian. 
^rne. - 2. The practice of using long words. 
SesquipUcate (aes-kwJp'iJ-kat), a. [Frehx 
ttesqui, and plicate.] Designating the pro- 
portion one quantity or number has to an 
other in the ratio of one and a half to one; 
as. the sesquiplicate proportion of the peri- 
odical timos of the planets. 

BeBQUiBSLlt ( ses-kwhsalt' ), n. A salt con- 
sisting of three equivalents of one element 
to two of another. 

Sesqulsulplllde (ses-kwi-sul'fid), n. A basic 
compountf of sulphur with some other ele- j 
ment, in the proportions of three equiva- 
lents of sulphur to two of the other element. 
S6squlte^iai (ses-kwi-t^r'shi-al), a. Same 
as Senquitertian. 

Sesqultertlan, Sesqultertlanal (ses-kwl- 
tdi‘'shi-an, 8e8-kwi-t6i’'shi-an-al). a. [L. ties- 
qui, one and a half, and tertim, tliird.J j 
Designating the ratio of one and one-third 
to one. 

Seast (ses), v.t. To assess; to tax. North. 

Bess t (ses), n. A tax. See CESS. 

Sessat (ses'sa), interj. Probably a cry used 
by way of exhorting to swift running. 

Dolphin, my Imy, sessa t let him trot by. Shak. 

Let the world slide, sessa t Shak. 

SdSBlle (ses'sil), a. [L sessUis, from sedeo, 
sessum, to ait.] In zool. and bot. attached 
without any sensible projecting support; 
sitting directly on the body to which it 
belongs without a support ; attached by a 
base ; as, a sessile leaf, one issuing directly 
from the main stem or branch 
without a petiole or foot- 
stalk ; a sessile Aoiver, one 
having no peduncle; a sessile 




Sessile Leaves. 


Sessile Flower. 


gland, one not elevated on a stalk ; a sessile 
stigma, one without a style, as in the poppy. 
The first figure shows the sessile leaves of 
American snake-root Senega), and 

second the sessile nower of chl( 


chicory 


the 

{Cichoriutn Intybus). 

Session ( se'shon ), n. [Fr., from L sessio, 
sessionis, from sedeo, sessum, to sit.] 1. Act 
of sitting; state of being seated. 

For so much his ascension into heaven and his 
sessiofi at the right hand of God do import. Hooker. 
But Vivian . . . leaped from her session on his lap 
and stood. Tennyson. 

2. The sitting together of a body of indivi- 
duals for the transaction of business ; the 
sitting of a court, academic body, council, 
legislature, <fec., or the actual assembly of the 
members of these or any similar body for 
the transaction of business; as, the court is 
now in session, that is, the members are 
assembled tor business. 

Summon a session that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady. .Shak, 

HLs pigeons, who in session on their roofs 
Approved him, bowing at their own deserts. 

Tennyson. 

3. The time, space, or term during which 
a court, council, legislature, and the like, 
meet dally for business or transact business 
regularly without breaking up. Thus a ses- 
sion of parliament comprises the time from 
its meeting to its prorogation, of which 
there Is in general but one in each year. 
The session of a judicial court is called a 

In law, generally used absolutely 
in the plural, a sitting of justices in court 
npon commission; as, the sessions of oyer 
and terminer. See under Oyer. 

We have had a very heavy sessions, said th^udge. 

— Sessions of the peace, the name given to 
sessions held by justices of the peace, whe- 
ther pettjf, special, quarter, or general.— 
Petty sessions, the meeting of two or more 
justices for trying offences in a summary 
way under various acts of parliament em- 
powering them to do m.— S pecial sessions, 
sessions held by Justices acting for a divi- 
sion of a county or riding, or for a burgh, 
for the transaction of special business, such 
as granting licenses, &c.—Qimrter-sessions. 


Several of them would rather chuse a sum in ses- 
terces than in pounds sterling. Addison. 

Sestet, SestettO (ses'tet, ses-tet'to), n. [Tt. 
sestetto, from L. sca:fMS, sixth, from sex, six.] 
In miisic, a composition for six voices or six 
instruments. Written also Sestett. 

Sestlne (ses'tln), n. In pros, a stanza of six 
lines; a sextain. 

Set (set), v.t pret. <fe pp. set; ppr. setting. 
[Causative or factitive of sit; A. Sax. settan, 
to set, place, appoint, «S:c. ; 0. Sax. settian, 
Icel. setja, Dan. sette, Goth, satjan G. setzen, 
to set.] 1. To make or cause to sit; to place 
in a sitting, standing, or any natural pos- 
ture: to place upright: as, tosef a box on its 
end or a table on its feet : often with up or 
down. * Sets down her hahe.’ Shak. 

They rook Dagon, and sef him in his place again. 

1 Sam. V. 3. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and 
Put garlands on thy head. ^hak. 

We'll set thy statue in some holy nlace. 

And have tnee reverenced like a blessed saint. 

Shak. 

2. Generally, to put, place, or fix; to put in 
a certain place, position, or station. 

1 do set my bow in the cloud. Gen. lx. 13. 
Where may we set our horsesf Shak. 

More specifically, (a) to arrange; to dispose; 
to station; to post. 

Set we our squadrons on yond side o' the hill, 

In eye of Cxsar’s battle. Shak. 

Am 1 a sea or a whale, that thou settest a watch 
over me? Job vil. la. 

(h) To place or plant firmly; as, to set one’s 
foot upon a person’s neck. * Set him breast 
deep in earth.’ Shak. (e) To establish in a 


See QUARTER-SBSSIONS.—G'emral session qf 
the peace, a meeting of the justices held for 
the purpose of acting judicially for the 
whole district comprised within their com- 
mission. The sessions that are held once 
every quarter of the year are called the 
general quarter-sessions qf the peace. —Court 
0 / Session, the supreme civil court of Scot- 
land, having jurisdiction in all civil ques- 
tions of whatever nature. It was instituted 
in 1532. The number of judges is thirteen: 
the lord-president, the ford justice-clerk, 
ami eleven ordinary lords. They sit in two 
divisions, the lord-president and three or- 
I tliuary lords forming the first division, and 
the lord justice-clerk and other three ordi- 
nary lords the second division. The first 
' and second division form what is called the 
inner house. There are five permanent 
lords-ordinary, each of whom holds a court, 
the courts of the lords-ordinary forming 
what is called the outer house. The junior 
lord-ordinary officiates in the bill-chamber 
during session. (See Bill-chamber.) The 
judgments of inferior courts, except those 
of the small-debts courts, are mostly sub- 
ject to the review of the Court of Session. 
Judgments of the Court of Session may be 
appealed against to the House of Lords. 

The judges hold their office ad vitam aut 
culpam, and their nomination and appoint- 
ment are in the crown. — Clerk of the session. 

See under Clerk.— (?r 0 af Session of Wales, 
a court which was abolished by 1 William I V. 

Ixx. ; the proceedings now issue out of the 
courts In London, and two of the judges of 
the superior (iourts hold regular circuits in 
Wales and Cheshire as in other English 
counties.— 6. In the Church of Scotland, see 
Kirk-sbssion. 

Sessional (se’shon-al), a. Eelatiiig or be- 
longing to a session or sessions. —iS’mtona/ 
orders, in Parlianuoit, certain orders agreed 
to by both Houses of Parliament at the com- 
mencement of each session, which are re- 
newed from year to year, and not intended 
to endure beyond the existing session. Sir 
E. May. 

Session-Clerk ^’shon-klark), n. In Scot- 
land, one who omcially keeps the books and 
documents of a kirk-session, makes all en- 
tries, and manages the proclamations of 
banns for marriages. 

Sess-pool (ses’pbl), n. See Cess-pool. 

Sesterce, Sestertius (ses’t^rs, ses-t^r'she- 
us), n. [Fr. sesterce, I. sestertius, lit. what 
contains two and a half— senm, a half, and 
tertius, a third.] A Eoman coin or denomi- 
nation of money, in value the fourth part 
of a denarius, and originally containing two 
asses and a half, about 2d. sterling. The 
Romans generally reckoned sums of money 
in sestertii, although the coin used in mak- 
ing payments was commonly the denarius. 

Large sums they reckoned by sestertia, that 
is, sums of a thousand sestertii. 


certain post or office; to appoint; as, to 
a person over others ; to set a man at the 
head of affairs.- S. To make or cause to be, 
do, or act; to put from one state into an- 
other; as, to set a person right; to set at 
ease; to set in order; to set a uiau to work. 
See also phrases below. 

I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father. Mat. x. 35. 

I cannot think but in the end the villanies of wan 
will sti him clear, Shak. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild edioc.s flying. 

Tenttyson, 


4. To fix or make immobile ; to render mo- 
tionless. 

Here comes Baptista; jv/ your countenance, sir. 

Shak. 

Set ate her eyes, and motionless her limbs. Garth. 

6. To fix as regards amount or value; to de- 
termine or regulate beforehand ; as, to set 
a price on a house, farm, or horse. 

And as far these wlio.se ransom we have set, 

It is our plea.sure one of them depart. Shak, 

6. To fix or settle authoritatively or by ar- 
rangement ; to prescribe ; to appoint ; to 
assign ; to predetermine ; as, to set a time 
or place for meeting; to set an hour or a day 
for a journey. 'Set him such a task to be 
done in such a time.’ Locke. 

I am to bruise his liccl ; 

His seed (when is not set) shall bruise my head. 

Shak. 

7. To place in estimation; to value; to esti- 
mate; to rate; to prize. 

Ye have set at nought all my counsel. Prov. 1. 25. 

I do not set my life at a pin's fee. Shak. 

8. To regulate or adjust ; as, to set a time- 
piece by the sun. 

In court they determine the king's good by his de- 
sires, which is a kind of setting tlic sun by the dial. 

Sucklitig, 

9. To fit to music; to adapt with notes; as, 
to set the words of a psalm to music. 

.Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. 

Dryden. 

10. t To pitch; to lead off, as a tune in sing- 
ing. 

I had one day set the hundredth p.salni. and was 
singing tlie first line, in order to put the congrega- 
tiojj into tune. Spectator. 

11. 'I’o plant, as a shrub, tree, or vegetable, 
as distinguished from sowing. 

Whatsoever fruit u.seth to be set uimn a root or a 
slip, if it be sown, will degenerate. Bacon. 

I’ll not put 

The dibble in eartli to set one slip of them. Shak. 

12. To fix for ornament, as in metal; as, a 
diamond set in a ring. 

Too rich a iewel to be set 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar use. Dryden. 

13. To adorn, as with precious stones ; to 
intersperse; to stud; as, to set anything with 
diamonds or pearls. 

High on their heads, with jcwel.s richly set, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 

14. To reduce from a dislocated or fractured 
state; as, to set a bone or a leg. —15. To fix 
mentally ; to fix witli settled purpose ; to 
place; to make intent on, as the heart or 
affections. ‘Minds altogether set on trade 
and profit.’ Addison. 

Set not thy sweet heart on proud array. Shak. 

16. To stake at play; to wager; to risk. 

I have set n>y life upon a cast. 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. Shak. 

17. To embarrass ; to perplex ; to pose ; to 
bring to a mental stand-still. 

They are hard set to represent the bill as a griev- 
ance. Addison. 

Learning was pos'd. Philosophic was set, 
Sophisters taken in a fislicr’s net. G. Herbert. 

18. To put in good order; to put in trim for 
use; as, to set a razor, that is, to give it a 
fine edge; to set a saw, to incline the teeth 
laterally to rifjht and left in order that the 
kerf may be wider than the thickness of the 
blade.— 19. To apply or use in action; to em- 
ploy: with to; as, to set spurs to one’s horse. 
*Set the axe to thy usurping root.’ Shak. 

‘ That the Lord thy God may bless thee in 
all that thou settest thine hand to.’ Deut. 
xxiii. 20.— 20. To attach; to add to; to Join 
with; to impart ; with to or on. ‘ Do set a 
scandal on my sex.’ Shak. 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought fron) them to me again. Shak. 

21. To incite; to instigate; to encourage; to 
spur: often with on. See also below. ‘Sets 
Thersites to match us in comparisons.* 
Shak. 

^It wid throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
Ine dogs o' the street to bay me. Shak. 

22. To produce; to contrive. 


Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here, 


Shak. 


F&te. far, fat, fall; m§, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndCe, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oU, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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28. To offer for a price; to expose for sale. 

There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous 
man; for such an one setuth his own soul to sale. 

licclus. X. 9. 

24. To put in opposition; to oppose. 

Will you sei your wit to a fool's ? 

25. To let or grant to a tenant. i 

They care not ... at how unreasonable rates they / 
se/ their g^roiinds. B/. Hall. 

26. To write; to note down: often with 
down; as, I have his words all jfei down 
here. 

All his faults observed, I 

Sf/in a note-book, learn 'd, and conn'd by rote. / 
SAai. 


I (d) To adorn; to embellish. 

An ugly woman in a rich habit, sr/fiu/ with Jewels, 
nothing can become. Dryden. 

(e) To raise, equip, and send forth; to fur- 
nish. 

The Venetian,s pretend they couhl sel out. in case 
of great necessity, thirty men of war. 

.dddiion. 

(/) To show; to display; to revoinniend; to I 
set off. 

I could srl out that best side of Luther. 

y/tti'r^ury. / 

(gr) To show; to prove. 

Those very rea.sons set out how heinous hi.s sin I 
was. Atterbury. 


—To set out, (a) to begin a journey or course; 
as, to set out for London or from London; 
to set out in business ; to set out in life or 
I the world, (b) To have a beglniiingv—yo^et 
to, to apply one’s self to. —To set up, (a) to 
I begin business or a scheme of life; as, to set 
/ up in trade; to set up for one’s self. 

I There is no such thing as a powerful or even dis- 
tinguished fawilv, unless in some province, as L'gypt, 
of which the basnaw has rebelled and srl »/ fornim' 
self. Bfoutrhafn. 


27. In printing, (a) to place in proper order, 
as types; to compose. (6) To put into type; 
as, to set a MS. : usually with up. —28. Naut. 

(a) to loosen and extend ; to spread ; as, to 
set the sails of a ship, (b) To observe the 
bearings of, as a distant object by the com- 
pass; as, to set the land; to set the sun.— 
29. To make stiff or solid ; to convert into 
curd; as, to set milk for cheese. —30. To 
become as to manners, rank, merit ; to be- 
come as to dress; to fit; to suit. [Scotch.] 
—To set against, to oppose; to set in com- 
parison, or to oppose as an equivalent in 
exchange. ‘ Setting the probabilities of the 
story against the credit of the witnesses.’ 
Brougham. -To set aside, (a) to omit tor the 
present; to lay out of the question. ‘Setting 
aside all other considerations.’ Tillotson. 
{b) To reject. Woodward, (c) To abrogate; 
to annul ; as, to set aside a verdict.— To set 
at defiance, to defy; to dare to combat.— 
To set at ease, to quiet; to tranquillize; as, 
to set the mind at ease.— To set at naiujht, 
to regard as of no value or consideration; 
to despise.— To set a trap or snare, to pre- 
pare and place it so as to catch prey ; hence, 
to lay a plan to deceive and draw into the 
power of another.— To set at work, to cause 
to enter on work or action; to direct how to 
enter on work.— To set before, (a) to present 
to view; to exhibit; to display. ‘To set 
before your sight your glorious race,’ Dry- 
den. ( 0 ) To present for choice or consider- 
ation.— To set by, to reject; to put aside; 
to dismiss; to omit for the present.— To set 
down, (a) to place upon the ground or floor. 

(b) To enter in writing; to register. Shak. 

(c) t To ordain; to fix; to establish. ‘This 
law . . . which God hath«5< down with him- 
self.’ Hooker.— To set eyes on, to fix the 
eyes in looking on; to behold. 

No single soul can we set eyes on. Shak. 

— To set fire to, to apply fire to; to set on 
fire.— To set forth, (a) to represent by words; 
to present to view or consideration; to 
make known fully; to show, (b) To promul- 
gate ; to publish; to make appear. (c)t To 
prepare and send out. ‘ A fleet of sixty gal- 
leys set forth by the Venetians. ’ Knolles. — 
To set forward, to advance; to promote; to 
further; as, to set forward a scheme. ‘ To 
set them forward in the way of life. ' Hooker. 
—To set in, to put in the way to begin; to 
give a start to. ‘ If you please to assist and 
set me in,’ Jeremy Collier. — To set in order, 
to adjust or arrange; to reduce to method. 

The rest will I set in order when I come. 

1 Cor. xi. 34. 

—To set much (little, &c.)by,to regard much; 
to esteem greatly. 

His name was much set by. 1 Sam. xviii. 30. 

—To set off, (a) to adorn; to decorate; to em- 
bellish. Addison, (b) To show to the best 
advantage; to recommend. "J’bat which 
hath no foil to set it off. ’ Shak. (c) 'I'o place 
gainst as an equivalent, (d) To remove. 
^ak.—To set on or upon, (a) to incite; to 
instigate; to animate to action. 

Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to tliis. Shak. 

(h) To employ as in a task. ‘Set on thy 
wife to observe.' Shak. (c) To determine 
with settled purpose. ‘A patch set on 
learning.’ Shak.— To set one’s cap at. See 
under CAP. — To set one’s teeth, to press 
them close together. — To set on fire, to 
kindle; to inflame. ‘ It will set the heart on 
fire.’ Shak. — To set on foot, to start; to set 
agoing.— To set mit, (a) to assign; to allot; 
as, to set out the share of each proprietor or 
heir of an estate, (b) To publish, as a pro- 
clamation. ‘That excellent proclamation 
»et out bv the king.’ Bacon, (c) To mark 
by boundaries or dlstiuotions of space. 

Determinate portions of those Infinite abysses of 
^ce and duration, set out. or supposed to be dis- 
tinguished hrom all the rest by known boundaries. 

Locke. 


I (h'i To recite; to state at large.- To set over, 
(OL) to appoint or constitute as supervisor, 
I inspector, governor, or director. 

I have set thee over all the land of Egypt. 

Gen. xli. 41. 

(b)To assign; to transfer; to convey.— To set 
right, to correct; to put in order. -To set 
sail (luiut.). See under Sail.— 2’o set the 
teeth on edge. See under Edge.— 2'o set the 
fashion, to establish the mode; to determine 
what shall be the fashion.— 7V> set up, (a) 
to erect ; as, to set up a post or a monu- 
ment. (6) To begin a new institution ; to 
institute; to establish ; to found ; as, to set 
up a manufactory ; to set up a school, (e) 
To enable to commence a new business; as, 
to set up a son in trade, (dl To raise; to 
exalt; to put in power. ‘ 1 will set up shep- 
herds over them.’ Jer. xxiii. 4. (e') To place 
in view; as, to set up a mark, (f) To raise; 
to utter loudly. ‘ 111 set up such a note as 
she shall hear.’ Dryden. (g)To advance; 
to propose as truth or for reception; as, to 
set up a new opinion or doctrine. (A) To raise 
from depression or to a sufficient fortune; 
as, this good fortune quite set him up. (i) 
Naut. to extend, as the shrouds, stays, &c. 
O') To fix; to establish; as, a resolution. 

Here will I set up my everlasting rest. Shak. 

(k)ln printing, (1) to put in type; as, to set 
up a page of copy. (2) To arrange in words, 
lines, &c.; to compose; as, to set up type.— 
To set up rigging {naut), to increase the 
tension of the rigging by tackles. 

Set (set), v.i. 1. To pass below the horizon; 
to sink; to decline. 

His .smother’d light 

May set at noon and make perpetual night. Shak. 

My eyes no object met. 

But distant skies that in the ocean set. Dryden. 
2. To be fixed hard; to be close or firm. 

‘ Maketh the teeth to set hard one against 
another.’ Bacon.— ‘6. To fit music to words. 
‘Your ladyship cau set’ Shak.—i. To cou- 
geal or concrete; to solidify. 

That fluid substance in a few minutes begins to set. 

Boyle. 

6.t To begin a journey, march, or voyage; 
to go forth; to start. ‘ The king is set from 
London.’ Shak. (Instead of the simple 
verb, we now use set (yMf.]- 6. To plant; to 
place plants or shoots in the ground ; as, 
to sow dry, and to set wot— 7. To flow; to 
have a certain direction in motion; to tend; 
as, the tide sets to the east or north; the 
current sets westward. 

Trust me, cousin, all the current of niy being sets to 
thee. Tennyson. 

8. To point out game, as a sportsman’s dog; 
to hunt game by the aid of a setter.— 9. To 
undertake earnestly; to apply one’s self. 
‘If he sets industriously and sincerely to 
perform the commands of Christ.’ Ham- 
mond. —10. To face one’s partner in dancing. 

Out went the boots, first on one side, then on the 
other, then cutting, then shuffling, then setting to the 
Denmark satins. Dickens. 

—To set about, to begin; to take the first 
steps in; as. to set about a business or en- 
terprise.— To set forth or forward, to move 
or march; to begin to march; to advance. 

It is meet I presently set forth. Shak. 

The sons of Gershon and the sons of Merarl set 
forward. Num. x. 17. 

—To set in, (a) to begin; as, winter in Eng- 
land usually sets in about December, (b) To 
become settled in a particular state. ‘When 
the weather was set in to be very bad.’ Ad- 
dison. (c) To flow towards the shore; as, the 
tide sets in — To set off, (o) in printing, to de- 
face or soil the next sneet: said of tlie ink on 
a newly -printed sheet, when another sheet 
comes in contact with it before it has had time 
to dry. (b) To start; to enter on 'a journey. 
—To set on or upon, (a) to begin a journey 
or an enterprise. ‘ He that would seriously 
set upon the search of truth.’ Locke. 

To assault ; to make an attack; as, they all 
set upon him at once. 

Cassio has been set on in the dark. Shak. 


/ self, Brou^'ham. 

/ (b) To profess openly; to nioJce pretensions; 
I as, he sets up for a man of wit; he sets up to 
I teach morality. 

/ Set (set), p. and a. 1. Placed; put; located; 
fixed, (tc. — 2. Eegular; In due form; well- 
arranged or put together; as, a set speech or 
phrase; a set discourse; a set battle. 

Rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms and yet a motley fool. Shak. 

3. Fixed in opinion; determined; firm; ob- 
stinate; as. a man set in his opinions or 
way — 4. Established; prescribed; settled; 
appointed; as, set forms of prayer. 

Set pl.ices and set hours are but parts of that wor- 
ship we owe. .South. 

5. Tredetormlned ; fixed beforehand; as, a 
set purpose.— 6. Fixed; Immovable. 

He saw that Marner’s eyes were set like a dead 
tuan’s. Georg^e Eliot. 

Set scene, in theatricals, a scene where 
there is a good deal of arrangement for the 
pose. —Set speech, (al a speech carefully pre- 
pared beforehand. ( 0 ) A formal or methodi- 
cal speech. 

Set (set), n. 1. A number or collection of 
things of the same kind or suited to each 
other, or to be used together, of which each 
is a necessary complement of all the rest; 
a complete suit or assortment; as, a set of 
chairs; a set of tea-cups ; a set of China or 
other ware. [ In this sense sometimes incor- 
rectly written /Stef f.] — 2. A number of per- 
sons customarily or officially associated; as, 
a set of men; a set of officers; or a number 
of persons united bv some affinity of taste, 
character, or the like, or of things which 
have some resemblance or relation to each 
other. 

In men this blunder still you find 
All think their little set mankind. 

Afrs. H. More. 

This falls into different divisions or sets of nations 
connected under particular religions, &c. A’, IVard. 

3. A number of particular things that are 
united in the formation of a whole; as, a set 
of features.— 4. A young plant for growth; 
as, sets of white-thorn or other shrub.— 
and eyes of jwtatoes, slices of the tubers of 
the potato for planting, each slice having 
at least one eye or bud.— 6. 'J'lie descent of 
the sun or other luminary below tlie hori- 
zon; as, the set of the sun. ‘ Looking at the 
set of day.’ Tennyson.— 6.1 A wager; a ven- 
ture ; a stake ; hence, a game of chance; 
a match. 

We will, in France, play a set 
Shall -Strike his father’s crown into the hazard, 

Shak. 

Tliat was but civil war, an equal set. Dryden. 

7, An attitude, position, or posture. 

Moneys in possession do give a set to the head 
and a confidence to the voice. Qornhill Mag. 

8. A permanent change of figure caused 
by pressure or being retained long in one 
position; as, the sei of a spring.— 9. The 
lateral deflection of a saw tooth. — 10. In 
plastering, the last coat of plaster on walls 
for papering. —11. In music and dancing, 
the five figures or movements of. a quad- 
rille; the music adapted to a quadrille; 
and also, the number of couples retjuired to 
execute the dance.— 12. In theatres, a set 
scene. (See SET p. and a., and Scene. ) ‘ An 
elaborate set’ Comhill Mag.— 13. A direc- 
tion or course; as, the set of a current — Set 
or sett of a burgh, in Scots law, the consti- 
tution of a burgh. The setts are either 
established by immemorial usage, or were 
at some time or other modelled bv the con- 
vention of burghs.— A dead set, (a) the act 
of a setter dog when it discovers the game, 
and remains Intently fixed in pointing it 
out. (b) A concerted scheme to defraud a 
person by gaming. Grose, (c) A deter- 
mined stand in argument or in movement. 
[Colloci. ]—To be at a dead set, to be in a fixed 
state or condition which precludes further 
progress.— To make a dead set, to make a 
determined onset, or eui importunate appli- 
cation. 

Seta(sd’ta), n. pi. 8et» (sd'te). [L., a bristle.] 

A bristle or sharp hair; specifically, in hot 
a bristle of any sort ; a stiff hair; a slender 


r hair; a slender 


ch. chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, ^o; J,^ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sinflr; TH, fhen; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, a«ire.-See KEY. 
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mosses. In zool. aetoB are the stiff short hairs 
that cover many caterpillars and insects, 
the bristles or processes that cover the limbs 
and mandibles of many crustaceans. 
Setaceous (se-ta'shus), a. [L. seta, a bristle.] 
1. Bristly; set with bristles; consisting of 
bristles; as, a stiff setaceous tail.— 2. In hot 
bristle-shaped; having the character of setss; 
as, a setaceous leaf or leaflet. 

Setaria (^Be-ta'rl-a), n. [From L. seta, a 
bristle. The Involucre is bristly. ] A genua 
of grasses with spikelets In a dense cylin- 
drical spikelike panicle, containing a few 
species cultivated as corn-grains in some 
countries. The species are found in both 
the worm and tropical parts of the world. 

S. viridis is indigenous in England, S. ger- 
manica is cultivated in Hungary as food for 
horses, and S. italica is cultivated in Italy 
and other parts of Europe. (See Millet.) 
The genus is sometimes included under 
Panicum. 

Set-back (setT>ak), n. In arch, a flat plain 
set-off in a wall. 

Set-bolt (set'bdlt), n. In ship-building, on 
iron bolt for faying planks close to each 
other, or for forcing another bolt out of its 
hole. 

Set - down ( set'doun ), n. A depressing or 
humiliating rebuke or reprehension ; a re- 
buff ; an unexpected and overwhelming an- 
swer or reply. 

Setee (set-eo. n. A vessel rigged with lateen 
sails; a settee (which see). 

Set-fair (set 'far), n. The coat of plaster 
used after roughing in,andfloated,or pricked 
up and floatedf. 

Set-foil (set'foil), n. See Sept-foil. 

Sethe (seTH), n. A name given to the coal- 
flsh (which see). Written and pronounced 
variously Seath, Saith, Seethe, Sey. [Scotch. ] 
SethiC (seth'ik), a. [A corruption of sothiac 
(which see).] In chron. applied to a period 
of 1460 years. 

SetlferoUB (se-tif'dr-us), a. (L. seta, a bristle, 
and fero, to bear.] Producing or having 
bristles. 

Setiform (8§'ti-form), a. [L. seta, a bristle, 
and /onna, form.] Having the form of a 
bristle. 

Setlger (set'i-Jir), 11 . One of the Setigera. 
Setlgera (se-tij'Sr-a), n. pi. [L. setiger, bristly 
—seta, a bristle, and gero, to carry. ] A tribe 
of abranchiate annelidans, whose members, 
like the earthworms, are provided with 
bristles for locomotion. 

SetigeroUB (se-tij'^r-us),®. [L. seta, a bristle, 
and gero, to bear.] Covered with bristles; 
setiferous. 

Setireme (se'tl-rem), n. [L. seta, a bristle, 
and remuH, an oar.] In entom. one of the 
legs of some insects, as the diving beetle, 
that has a dense fringe of hairs on the inner 
side enabling the animal to move on the 
water. 

Set -line (set'lin), n. In fishing, a line to 
which a number of baited hooks are at- 
tached, and which, supported by buoys, is 
extended on the surface of the water, and 
may be left unguarded during the absence 
of the fisherman. 

Setness (set'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being set. [Rare.] 

Set - off ( set'of ), n. 1. That which is set of! 
against another thing; an offset.— 2. That 
which is used to improve the appearance 
of anything; a decoration; an ornament.— 

3. A counter-claim or demand; a cross debt; 
a counterbalance; an equivalent. 

After the cheque is paid into a different bank, it 
will not be presented for payment, but liquidated 
by a set-ojf against other cheques. y. S. Mill. 

An example or two of peace broken by the public 
voice is a poor set-off against the constant outrages 
upon humanity and habitual inroads upon the happi- 
ness of the country subject to an absolute monarch. 

Brougham. 

4. In law, the merging, wholly or partially, 
of a claim of one person against another in 
a counter-claim by the latter against the 
former. Thus a plea of set-off is a plea 
whereby a defendant acknowledges the jus- 
tice of the plaintiff’s demand, but sets up 
another demand of his own to counterbal- 
ance that of the plaintiff either in whole or 
in part. — 6. The part of a wall, <fec., which 
is exposed horizontally when the portion 
above it is reduced in tnicknoss. Also called 
Offset— e. In printing^ the transferred im- 
pression from a printed page, the ink on 
which is undried, to an opposite page, when 
the two leaves are pressed together. 

fleton (se'ton), n. [Fr., from L. seta, a 


straight prickle; also, the stalk that sup- | bristle — hair or bristles having been ori^- 
ports the theca, capsule, or sporangium of “ ” ^ ^ " 

yff * ■ • ' 


nally used for the purpose. J In surg. a skein 
of Bilk * '* ^ • 


or cotton, or similar material, passed 

under the true skin and the cellular tissue 
beneath, in order to maintain an artificial 
issue. They are inserted by means of a 
knife and a probe, or a large needle called 
a seton needle, and are applied as counter- 
irritants to act as a drain on the system 
generally, or to excite inflammation and 
adhesion. The name is also given to the 
issue itself. 

Setose (sd'tds), a. [L. setosus, from seta, a 
bristle.] In bot bristly; having the surface 
set with bristles ; as, a setose leaf or recep- 
tacle. 

SetOUS (se'tus), a. Same as Setose. 

Set-out (set'out), n. 1. Preparations, as for 
beginning a journey, &c. ‘ A committee of 
ten, to make all the arrangements and 
manage the whole set-out’ Dickens.— 2. Com- 
pany, set; clique. 

She must just hate and detest the whole set-out of 
us. Dickens. 

8. A display, as of plate, <&c. ; dress and ac- 
cessories; equipage; turn-out. 

His drag is whisked along rapidly by a brisk chest- 
nut pony, well-harnessed ; the whole set-out, I was 
informed, pony included, cost when new. 

Mayhew. 

[Colloq. in all senses.] 

Set-8Crew ( set'skrb ), n. A screw, as in a 
cramp, screwed through one part tightly 
upon another to bring pieces of wood, metal, 
tfec., into close contact. 

Set - stitched ( set'sticht ), a. Stitched ac- 
cording to a set pattern. Sterne. 

Sett (set), n. 1. A piece placed temporarily 
on the head of a pile which cannot be 
reached by the monkey or weight but by 
means of some intervening matter. — 2. See 
Set, 1. -3. A number of mines taken upon 
lease. —Sett of a burgh. See SET. 

Sette,t v.t [See SET.] To set; to place; to 
put; to reckon; to fix.— To sette a man's 
cappe, to make a fool of him. Chaucer. 
Settee (set-td'), n. l. [From set.] A long 
seat with a back to it ; a large sofa-shaped 
seat for several persons to sit in at one 
time; a kind of double arm-chair in which 
two persons can sit at once. 

Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased 
Than when employ'd t' accommodate the fair, 

Heard the sweet moan with pity, and devised 
The soft settee; one elbow at each end, 

And in the midst an elbow it received. 

United yet divided, twain at once. Cinvper. 

2. [Fr. scHie, Sf^.tie.] A vessel with one deck 
and a very long sharp prow, carrying two 



or three masts with lateen sails; used in 
the Mediterranean. 

Settee -bed (set-td'bed), n. A bed that 
turns up in the form of a settee. 

Setter (set'6r), n. 1. One who or that which 
sets; as, a setter of precious stones, or jewel- 
ler; a setter of type, or compositor; a setter 
of music to words, a musical composer, and 
the like. This word is often compounded 
with on, off, up, &c.; as, setter -on, setter-off, 
and so on. See the separate entries.— 2. A 
kind of sportsman’s dog, which derives its 
name from its habit of setting or crouching 
when it perceives the scent of game, instead 
of standing, like the pointer. Setters are, 
however, now trained to adopt the pointer’s 
mode of standing whilst marking game. It 
partakes somewhat of the character and 
appearance of the pointer and spaniel, and 
Is generally regarded as having descended 
from the crosi^g of these two varieties.— 
8. A man who performs the office of a set- 
ting-dog, or finds persons to be plundered. 

Another set of men are the devil’s setters, who 


continually beat their brains, how to draw In some 
innocent unguarded heir into their hellish net. 

Soutk. 

4. In gun. a round stick for driving fuses, or 
any other compositions, into cases made of 
paper. 

Setter - forth (set'6r-f6rth), n. One who 
sets forth or brings into public notice; a 
proclaimer. * A setter-forih of strange gods. ’ 
Acts xvii. 18. 

Setter-srasB (set^dr-gras), n. Same as Set- 
ter-wort. 

Setter - off (set'dr-of), n. One who or that 
which sets off, decorates, adorns, or recom- 
mends. ‘Gilders, setters-off of thy graces.’ 
Whitlock. 

Setter-on (set'Sr-on), n. One who sets on ; 
an instigator; an inciter. 

I could not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in 
remembering him who was the only setter-on to do 
it. Ascham. 

Setter-up (set'Sr-up), n. One who sets up, 
establishes, makes, or appoints. ‘Proud 
setter-up and puller down of kings 1 ’ Shak. 
Setter -wort (set'^r-wOrt), n. A perennial 
plant, a species of Helleborus, the H.foetidus 
(bear’s-foot). Called also Setter-grass. 
Setting (set'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
or that which sets. 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness. 
And froni that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to njy setti»£-. Shak. 

2. Sporting with a setting-dog. ‘When I 
go a-hawking or settii^.' Boyle. — Some- 
thing set in or inserted. 

And thou .shall set in It setting's of stones, even four 
rows of stones. Ex. xxviii. 17. 

4. That in which something, as a jewel, is 
set; as, a diamond in a gold setting.— b. The 
hardening of plaster or cement. Also, same 
as Setting-coat. 

Setting-coat (set'ing-kot), n. The best sort 
of plastering on walls or ceilings ; a flnish- 
ing-coat of line stuff laid by a trowel over 
the floating-coat, which is of coarse stuff. 
Setting -dog (set'ing-dog), n. A setter. 
Addison. 

Setting-pole (8et'ing-p61), n. A long pole, 
often iron pointed, used for pushing boats, 
&c., along in shallow water. 

Setting - rule (set'ing-ibl), n. In printing, 
same as Composing -rule. 

Settlng-BtlCK (set'ing-stik), n. In irrinting, 
a composing-stick. 

Settle (set'l), n. [A. Sax. setl, a seat, a stool, 
a settle ; from set, sit. Comp. L. sella, q 
seat, for sedla, from sedeo, to sit. See Set, 
Sit.] 1. A seat or bench ; something to sit 
on; a stool. ‘ An oaken settle iu the hall.’ 
Tennyson. 

The man, their hearty welcome first exprest, 

A common settle drew for either guest. Dryden. 

2. A part of a platform lower than another 
part. 

Settle (set'l), v.t. pret. & pp. settled; ppr. 
settling. [From set; a freq. in lorra.] 1. To 
place in a fixed or permanent position ; to 
establish. 

And I will multiply upon you man and beast . . . 
and 1 will settle you after your old estates. 

Ezek. xxxvl. it. 

But I will settle him in mine house, and in my king- 
dom for ever. i Chr. xvn. 14. 

2. To establish or fix in any way or line of 
life ; to place or fix in an ofiice, business, 
situation, charge, and the like ; as, to settle 
a young man in a trade or profession ; to 
settle a daughter by marriage; to settle a 
clergyman in a parish. 

The father thought the time drew on 
Of settling in the world nis only son. Dryden. 

8. To set or fix, as in purpose or intention. 

Exalt your passion by.directing and settling it upon 
an object. Boyle. 

4. To change from a disturbed or troubled 
condition to one of quietness, tranquillity, 
or the like; to quiet; to still; hence, to calm 
the agitation of; to compose; as, to settle 
the mind when disturbed or a^tated. 

God settled then the huge whale-bearing lake. 

Chapman. 

6. To clear of dregs, sediment, or Impurities. 
l>y causing them to sink; to render pure and 
clear, as a liquid ; also, to cause to subside 
or sink to the bottom, as dregs, <fec. ; as, to 
settle coffee grounds. ’ So working seas 
settle and purge the wine.’ SirJ. Davies. — 

6. To render compact, close, or solid; hence, 
to bring to a smooth, dry, passable condi- 
tion; as, the fine weather will settle the roads. 

Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may settle the turf 
before the spring. Mortimer. 

7. To determine, as something which is ex- 
posed to doubt or question; to free frotn 
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uncertainty or wavering; to make firm, sure, 
or constant ; to confirm ; as, to settle one’s 
doubts; to settle a question of law. 

It will the wavering, and confinn the doubtful. 

Swt/r. 

8. To adjust, as something in discussion or 
controversy; to bring to a conclusion; to 
arrange; to finish; to close up; as, to settle 
a dispute by agreement, compromise, or 
force. —9. To make sure or certain, or to 
make secure by a formal or legal process or 
act: as, to settle an annuity on a person; to 
settle the succession to the throne.— 10. To 
liquidate; to balance; to pay; to adjust; as, 
to settle an account, claim, or score.— 11. To 
plant with inhabitants ; to people ; to colo- 
nize; as, the French first settled Canada; 
the Puritans settled New England. ‘ Pro- 
vinces first settled after the flood.’ Mitford. 
— To settle the main- top -sail halyards 
{naut), to ease off a small portion of them 
so as to lower the yard a little. —To settle 
the land, to cause it to sink or appear lower 
by recoding from it. 

Settle (set'l), v.i. 1. To become fixed or 
permanent; to assume a lasting form or 
condition; to become stationary, from a 
temporary or changing state. 

And I too dream'd, until at last 
Across my fancy, brooding warm. 

The reflex of a legend past, 

And loosely settled into form. Tennyson. 

2. To establish a residence ; to take up a 
permanent habitation or place of abode. 

The Spinetae, descended from the Felasgi, settled 
at the mouth of the river Po. Arbuthnot. 

3. To be established in a method of life; to 
quit an irregular and desultoi^ for a me- 
thodical life; to enter the married state, or 
the state of a householder; to be established 
in an employment or profession; as, to settle 
in life; to settle in the ministry. 

As people marry now and settle. 

Fierce love abates his usual mettle. Prior. 

4. To become quiet or clear; to change from 
a disturbed or turbid state to the opposite; 
to become free from dregs, &c., by their 
sinking to the bottom, as liquids; to become 
dry and hard, as the ground after rain or 
frost; as, wine settles when standing; roads 
settle in the spring. 

A government, on such occasions, is always thick 
before it settles. Addison. 

5. To sink or fall gradually; to subside, as 
dregs from a clarifying liquid ; to become 
lowered, as a building, by the sinking of its 
foundation or the displacement of the 
ground beneath; as, coifee grounds settle; 
the house settles on its foundation. 

That country became a gained ground by the mud 
brought down by the Nilus, which settled by degrees 
into a firm land. Sir T. Browne. 

6. To become calm; to cease from agitation. 

Then, till the fury of his highness settle. 

Come not before him. Shak. 

7. To adjust differences, claims, or accounts; 
to come to an agreement; as, he has settled 
with his creditors. —8. To make a jointure 
for a wife. 

He sighs with most success that settles well. Garth. 

Bettle-bed (set'l-bed), n. A bed constructed 
so as to form a seat; a half-canopy bed. 
Settled (sePld), p. and a. 1. Fixed; estab- 
lished; stable. 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. Tennyson. 

2. Permanently or deeply fixed; deep-rooted; 
firmly seated; unchanging; steady; decided; 
as, a settled gloom or melancholy; a settled 
conviction. — 8. Arranged or adjusted by 
agreement, payment, or otherwise; as, a 
settled bargain; a account. — 4. Quiet; 
orderly; methodical; as, he now leads a 
settled \Mo.~SettUd estate, inlaw, an estate 
held by some tenant for life, under condi- 
tions more or less strict, defined by the deed. 
BetUednoBB (setld-nes), n. The state of 
being settled; confirmed state. ‘ Settledness 
of disposition.’ Bp. Hall. 

Settlement (set'l-ment), n. 1. The act of 
settling, or state of being settled ; as, spe- 
cifically, (a) establishment in life; fixture in 
business, condition, or the like ; ordination 
or installation as pastor. 

Every man living has a design in his head upon 
wealth, power, or settlement in the world. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

(b) The act of colonizing or peopling; coloni- 
zation; as, the settlement of a new country. 

The setttepnent of oriental colonies in Greece pro- 
duced no sensible effect on the character either of 
the language or the nation. Mure. 


(c) The act or process of adjusting, deter- 
mining, or deciding; the removal or recon- 
ciliation of differences or doubts : the liqui- 
dation of a claim or account ; adjustment ; 
arrangement; as, the settlement of a con- 
troversy or dispute; the settlement of a debt 
or the like, (a) A bestowing or giving pos- 
session under legal sanction; the act of 
granting or conferring anything in a formal 
and permanent manner. 

My flocks, my fields, my woods, my pastures take. 
With settlement as good as law can make. Dryden. 

2. In law, (a) a deed by which property is 
settled ; the general will or disposition by 
which a person regulates the disposal of his 
property, usually through the medium of 
trustees, and for the benefit of a wife, chil- 
dren, or other relatives ; disposition of pro- 
perty at marriage in favour of a wife; 
jointure. 

He blew a settlement along; 

And bravely bore his rivals down 

With coach and six, and house in town. Swift. 

(b) A settled place of abode ; residence ; a 
right arising out of residence ; legal resi- 
dence or establishment of a person in a par- 
ticular parish, town, or locality, which en- 
titles him to maintenance if a pauper, and 
subjects the parish or town to his support. — 

8. A new tract of country peopled or settled; 
a colony, especially a colony In its earlier 
stages; as, the British settlements in Ameri- 
ca or Australia; a back settlement.—^, t 'That 
which settles or subsides; subsided matter ; 
sediment; dregs; lees; settlings. ‘ Fuller's 
earth left a thick settlement.' Mortimer.— 

6. In the United States, a sum of money or 
other property granted to a clergyman on 
his ordination, exclusive of his salary.— A ci 
of settlement, in Eng. hist, the act passed in 
1702, by which the crown was settled (on 
the death of Queen Anne) upon Sophia, 
electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
body (the present royal line), being Pro- 
testants. 

Bottler (set'16r), n. 1. One who settles; par- 
ticularly, one who fixes his residence in a 
new colony. 

You saw the beginnings of civilization as it were : 
and the necessity of mutual helpfulness among the 
settlers. fV. Black. 

2. That which settles or decides anything 
definitely, as a blow that decides a fight. 
[Colloq.] 

Bottling (setling), n. 1. The act of one who 
or that which settles.— 2. pi. Lees; dregs; 
sediment. 

Bottling -back (set'ling-bak), n. A recep- 
tacle in which a solution of glue in process 
of manufacture is kept warm until the im- 
purities have time to settle. 

Bottling -day (sePling-da), n. A day set 
apart for the settling of accounts; specifi- 
cally, the prompt day in the produce mar- 
ket; in the stock exchange, the naif-monthly 
account-day for shares and stocks. 

Settlor (set'Ior), 71. In law, the person who 
makes a settlement. 

Sot-to (set'tb), n. A sharp contest; a fight 
at flsty-cuffs; a pugilistic encounter; a box- 
ing match; any similar contest, as with foils. 
[Colloq.] 

Sotula (set'u-la), n. pi. Sotulsd (set'u-le). 

[L. dim. of seta, a bristle.] In hot. a small 
bristle or hair; also, the stipe of certain 
fungi. 

SotlUo (set'Gl), n. A small, short bristle or 
hair. Dana. 

SotulOSO (set'Q-lds), a. Bearing or provided 
with setules. Dana. 

Setwall (set'wftl), n. A species of Valeriana 
( V. pyrenaica). Written also Setywall. 

Souromont,] n. Security in a legal sense. 
Chaucer. 

SeureteOit n. Surety in a legal sense ; se- 
curity. Chaueer. 

Beven ( sev'n ), a. [A. Sax. seqfon, seafan; 
common to the Indo-European tonnes: 

L. G. seven, D. zeven, O. Sax. Goth, and 
O.H.G. sibun, G. sieben, Icel. sjau, Dan. syv 
(these being contracted forms), W. saith, Ir. 
seacht, Hus. semj, L. septem, Gr. hepta (for 
septa). Per. haft, Skr. sapta, saptan.} One 
more than six or less tnan eight. — Seven 
stars, the Pleiades. See PLBIAD. — Seven 
wise men, or seven sages of Greece, a name 
commonly applied to seven philosophers, 
sever^of whom were legislators, at an early 
period of Grecian history. They were Peri- 
ander of Corinth, Pittacus of Mitylene, 
Thales of Miletus, Solon, Bias of Piiene, 
Chilo of Sparta, and Cleobulus of Lindus.— 
Seven wonders of the world. See WoNDBR. 


Seven (sev'n), n. l. The number greater hy 
one than six; a group of things amountinir 
to this number. 

Of every benst and bird, and insect small 
Came sevens and pairs. Milton. 

2. The symbol representing this number, as 
7 or vii. 

Sevenfold (sev'n-fOld), a. 1. Kepeated seven 
times; multiplied seven times; increased to 
seven times the size or amount. 

What, if the breath that kindled those grim fires. 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfild rage. 

Mitton. 

2. Having seven plies or folds; as, the seven- 
fold shield of Ajax. 

Sevenfold (sev'n-fOld), adv. Seven times as 
much or often; in the proportion of seven 
to one. 

Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance sliall be taken 
on him sevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 

Sevennlght (sev'n-nit). 71. The period of 
seven days and nights; a week, or tlie time 
from one day of the week to the next day of 
the same denomination preceding or fol- 
lowing. See SK’NNIOHT. 

Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a seven- 
night, lost their shinittg. Bacon. 

Seven -Bhooter (Bev'n-8hbt-6r), n. a re- 
volver with seven chambers or barrels. 
[Colloq.] 

SevenBome (sev'n-sum), a. Consisting of 
seven things or parts; arranged by sevens. 

N. Brit. Rev. [Rare.] 

SevenBomeneBB (Bev'n-sum-ues), n. The 
quality of being sevensome; arrangement 
or gradation by sevens. N. Brit. Rev. 
[Rare. ] 

Seventeen (sev'n-tfin), a. One more than 
sixteen, or less than eighteen ; seven and 
ten added; as, seventeen years. 

Seventeen (sev'n-t6n), n. 1 . The number 
greater by one than sixteen; the sum of ten 
and seven.— 2. A symbol representing thiB 
number, as 17 or xWl. 

Seventeenth (Bev'n-t6nth),a. l. One next in 
order after the sixteenth; one coming after 
sixteen of the same class; as, the seventeenth 
day of the month.— 2. Constituting or being 
one of seventeen equal ports Into which a 
thing may be divided. 

Seventeenth (sev'n-t^nth), 71. 1. The next 
in order after the sixteenth; the seventh 
after the tenth.— 2. The quotient of a unit 
divided by seventeen ; one of seventeen 
equal parts of a whole.— 8. In music, an in- 
terval consisting of two octaves and a third. 
Seventh (sev'nth), a. 1 . Next after the 
sixth. - 2, Constituting or being one of seven 
equal parts into which a whole may be di- 
vided; as, the sewenfA part. 

Seventh (sev'nth), 71. l.One next in order after 
the sixth. —2. The quotient of a unit divided 
by seven ; one of seven equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. — 8. In music, 

(a) the interval of five tones and a semitone 
embracing seven degrees of the diatonic 
scale, as from C to B, or do to si : called also 
a major seventh. An interval one semitone 
greater than this, as from C to B, Is an 
augmented seventh. An interval one semi- 
tone less than the major seventh is a minor 
seventh, and one a semitone less than this 
again is a diminished seventh. (&) The 
seventh note of the diatonic scale reckon- 
ing upwards; the B or si of the natural 
scale. Called also the leading note. 
Seventh-day (Bev'nth-d&), a. Pertaining or 
relating to the seventh day of the week or 
the Sabbath of the Seventh-day Bap- 

tists, a religious sect holding generally the 
same doctrinal views as the Baptists, but 
differing from them in observing the seventh 
day of the week instead of the first as the 
Sabbath. Called also Sabbatarians. 
Seventhly (sev'nth-li), adv. In the seventh 

l^ventleth (Bev'n-ti-eth),a. 1. Next in order 
after the sixty-ninth; as, the seventieth year 
of his age.— 2. Constituting or being one of 
seventy parts Into which a whole may be 
divided. 

Seventieth (sev'n-ti-eth), n. 1. One next in 
order after the sixty-ninth; the tenth after 
the sixtieth. — 2. The quotient of a unit 
divided by seventy; one of seventy equal 
parts. 

Seventy (sev'n-ti), a. [A. Sax. seofontig— 
seofon, seven, and tig, ten ; but the Anglo- 
Saxon writers often prefixed hund, as hund- 
seofontig.] Seven times ten. 

Seventy (sev'n-ti), 71. 1 . The number which 
is made up of seven times ten.~2. A spn- 
bol representing this number, as 70 or Ixx. 
—The Seventy, a name given to the body of 
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female. Called also Artificial System, Lin- 
ncean System. See LiNNiBAN. 

Sezualist (aekt'd-al-ist), n. One who be- 
lieves and maintains tne doctrine of sexes 
in plants; or one who classifles plants by 
the sexual system. 

Sexuality ( seks-u-ari-ti ), n. The state or 
quality of being distinguished by sex. 
Bexuaiize (seks^Q-al-iz), v.t. To give sex to; 
to distinguish into sexes. * Sexualizitig, as 
it were, all objects of tliought.' Whitney. 
Sexually (Beks'u-al-li),adt;. In a sexual man- 
ner or relation. 

Sey ( sy ), n. [FT. «ay«.] A sort of woollen 
cloth; say. [Scotch.] 

Sey (si), n. The opening in a garment 
through which the arm passes; the seam in 
a coat or gown which runs imder the arm. 
Same as Scye (which see). 

Sey (sy), v.t. [L. G. sijen, A. Sax. sthan, 
sedn, to strain; Icel. sia, to filter.] To strain, 
as milk. [Scotch.] 

Seye,tp ret. of see. Saw. Chaucer. 

MSroot (sfut), interj. An imprecation abbre- 
viated from God's foot. 

I’ll leam to conjure and raise devils. Shak. 

Sforzando, Sfoixato (sfor-tsftn'do, sfor-tsft'- 
tfi). [It. , forcing, forced. ] In music, a term 
written over a note or notes to signify that 
they are to be emphasized more strongly 
than they would otherwise be in the course 
of the rhythm. Generally contracted nf. 
SfTegazzl (sfra-gat'si), n. [It. sfreggare, to 
rub— L. ex, and frxco, to rub. ] In painting, 
a mode of glazing adopted by ITtian and 
other old masters for soft shadows of fiesh, 
&c., and which consisted in dipping the 
finger in the colour and drawing it once 
along the surface to be painted with an 
even movement. Fairholt. 

Sfumato (sfb-mft'to). a. [It., smoky.] In 
painting, a term applied to that style of 
painting wherein the tints are so blended 
that the outline is scarcely perceptible, the 
whole presenting an indistinct misty ap- 
pearance. 

Bcpraffito (sgraf-fe'to), a. [It., scratched.] 
Applied to a species of painting in which 
the ground is prepared with dark stucco, on 
which a white coat is applied ; this is after- 
wards chipped away, so as to form the de- 
sign from the dark ground underneath. 
Slmbt (shab), v.i. [See Shabby.] To play 
mean tricks ; to retreat or skulk away 
meanly or clandestinely. [Old cant.] 

Shab (shab), v. t. [See Shabby. ] To rub or 
scratch, as a dog or cat scratching itself. 
Sbab (shab), n. [See Shabby.] a disease 
incident to sheep; a kind of itch which 
makes the wool fall off; scab. 

Sliabbedt (shab'ed), a. Mean; shabby. 

They mostly had short hair, and went in a shabhed 
condition, and looked rather like prentices. 

A. IVood. 

Sbabbily (shabT-li), ado. In a shabby man- 
ner; as, (a) with threadbare or worn clothes; 
as, to be clothed shabbily. (6) Meanly; in 
a despicable manner. 

Shabbiness (shab'i-nes), n. The quality 
of being shabby; the state of being tureaa- 
bare or much worn; meanness; paltriness. 
Bbabble (shab'l), n. [A form of sabre, D. 
sabel, G. sdbel, a sabre.] A crooked sword 
or hanger; a cutlass. [Scotch.] 

Shabby (shab^i), a. [A softened form of scab- 
by; Prov.E. shabby, itchy, mangy, from 
itch; A. Sax. sceao, a scab, sceabig, scabby, 
mangy. See Scab.] 1. Kagged; threadbare; 
tom or worn. ‘ The necessity of wearing 
shabby coats and dirty shirts.’ Macaulay. — 

2. Clothed with threadbare or much- worn 
garments. ‘ The dean was so shabby. ' Swift. 

8. Mean ; paltry ; despicable ; as, a shabby 
fellow; shabby treatment. 

You're shabby fellows— true— but poets still. 

And duly seated on the immorul hill. Byron. 

Shabrack (shab'rak), n. [G. schabraeke, 
Fr. chabraque. Hung, csabrdg, Turk, tshd- 
prdk.] The cloth furniture of a cavalry 
officer’s charger. 

Shack (shak), n. [In meanings 1 and 2 from 
shake; in 8 more probably a form of shag.} 

1. Grain shaken from the ripe ear, eaten by 
hogs, Ac. , after harvest. [Provincial Eng- 
lish. ]~2. Beech, oak, Ac., mast for swine’s 
food. (Provincial English.]— 3. A liberty of 
winter pasturage.— Common of shack, the 
right of persons occupying lands lying to- 
gether in the same common field, to turn 
out their cattle after harvest to feed pro- 
miscuously in that field.--4. A shiftless fel- 
low ; a Bttirdy beggar ; a vagabond. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 


Shack (shak), V. i. [Prov. £. and Sc. , to shake. 
See above. ] 1. To be shed or fall, as corn at 
harvest— 2. To feed in stubble, or upon the 
waste com of the field. — 8. To rove about, 
as a stroller or beggar. [A provincial word.] 
Shackatoryt (shak^to-ri), n. [For shake 
a Tm'y. ] An Irish hound. Dekker. 
Shaok-bolt (shak’bdlt), }i. In her. a fetter 
such as might be put on the wrists or ankles 
of prisoners. 

Shackle (shak^), n. [Generally used in the 
plural.] [A. Sax. scacul, sceacul, a shackle, 
from scacan, sceaoan, to shake; D. scfiokel, a 
link of a chain. It probably meant origin- 
ally a loose, dangling fastening.] 1. A fetter, 
gyve, handcuff, or something else that con- 
fines the limbs so as to restrain the use of 
them or prevent free motion. ‘Bolts and 
shackles.' Shak.— 2. That which obstructs 
or embarrasses free action. 

The shackles of an old love straiten’d him. 

Tennyson. 

It is when Milton escapes from the shackles of the 
dialogue, when he is discharged from the labour of 
uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at liberty 
to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that 
he rises even above himself. Macaulay. 

8. Naut. (a) a link in a chain-cable fitted 
with a movable bolt, so that the chain can 
be separated, (b) A ring on the port through 
which the port-Wr Is passed to close the 
port-hole effectually.— 4. A link for coupling 
railway-carriages, «c. [American. ]— 6. t A 
fetter-like band or chain worn on the legs 
or arms for ornament. 

He told me . . . that they had all ear-rings made 
of gold and gold-shackles about their legs and arms. 

Dampier. 

6. The hinged and curved bar of a padlock 
by which it is hung to the staple. 

Shackle (shak'l), v.t. pret. A pp. shackled; 
ppr. shackling. 1. To chain ; to fetter ; to 
tie or confine the limbs of, so as to prevent 
free motion. 

To lead him shackled and exposed to scorn 
Of gathering crowds. J. Philips. 

2. To bind or confine so as to obstruct or 
embarrass action. 

You must not shackle him with rules about indiffer- 
ent matters. Locke. 

3. To join by a link or chain, as railway-car- 
riages. [American.] 

Shackle (shak'l),/!. [See Shack,?!.] Stubble. 
[Provincial English.] 

Shackle-har (shack'l-bar). n. The United 
States name for the coupling bar or link of 
a railway carriage. 

Shackle-holt (shak'l-bdlt), n. A shackle; a 
gyve; a shack-bolt. 

* What device does he bear on his shield?’ asked 
Ivanhoe. — ‘ Something resembling a bar of iron, and 
a padlock painted blue on the Black shield.’ — 'A 
fetterlock and azure,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘I 

know not who may bear the device, but well 1 ween 
it might now be mine own.' Sir IT. Scott. 

Shackle - hone (shak'l-bdn), n. [Lit. the 
bone on which shackles are put; L.G. shake- 
bein.] The wrist. [Scotch.] 

Shaddock t (shak'lok). n. A shackle-bolt; 
a sort of shackle. W. Browne. 

Shackly (shak'l-i), a. Shaky; ricketty. 
[United States.] 

Shad (shad), n. sing, and pi. [Prov. G. 
scAacte, ashad; comp. Arm. sgadan, W. ysga- 
dan, a herring.] A teleostean fish of the 
genus Alosa, family Clupeidie, which in- 
habits the sea near the mouths of large 
rivers, and in the spring ascends them to 
deposit its spawn. It attains a length of 
8 feet, and is distinguished by the absence 
of sensible teeth, and by an irregular spot 
behind the gills. Two species of shad are 
found off the British coast, the Twalte {A. 
vulgaris) and the Alllce shad {A.finta), but 
their flesh is dry and not much esteemed 
here. In the United States a species of shad, 
plentiful in the Hudson, Delaware, Chesa- 
peake, and St. Lawrence, is much esteemed 
and is consumed in great quantities in the 
fresh state. 

Shad-hUBll (shad'bqsh), n. A name of a 
shrub or small tree common in the Northern 
United States (AmeUmthier canadensis), so 
called from Its flowering in April and May 
when the shad ascend the rivers. The fruit 
is edible and ripens in June, whence the 
name June-berry. Called also Service-berry. 
Shaddock (shad'dok), n. [After Captain 
Shaddock, who first brought it to the West 
Indies, early in the eighteenth century.] A 
tree and its fruit, which is a large species of 
orange, the produce of the Citrus deowmana, 
a native of China and Japan. The fruit 
weighs sometimes from 10 to 20 lbs., is 


roundish, with a smooth, pale yellow ski®, 
and white or reddish pulp. See Pompbl- 
MOOSB. 



Shaddock Tree (Citrns decumafia). 


Shade (sha^, n. [A. Sax. sceadu, shade, sha- 
dow. See Shadow. ] 1. A comparative ob- 
scurity caused by the interception, cutting 
off, or interruption of the rays of light; dim- 
ness or gloom caused by interception of 
light. Shade differs from shadow, as it im- 
pfles no particular form or definite limit; 
whereas a shadow represents in form the ob- 
ject which intercepts the light. Hence, 
when we say, let us resort to the shade of a 
tree, we have no thought of form or size, as 
of course we have when we speak of mea- 
suring a pyramid or other object by its sha- 
dow. 

The fainty knights were scorched, and knew not 
where 

To run for shelter, for no shade was near. Dryden. 

2. Darkness; obscurity. In this sense used 
often In the plural. ‘ Solemn shades of end- 
less night.’ Shak. 

The shades of night were falling fast. Longfellow. 

8. A shaded or obscure place; a place shel- 
tered from the sun’s rays, as a grove or close 
wood; hence, a secluded retreat. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. Shak, 

4. A screen ; something that intercepts 
light, heat, dust, Ac. ; as, (a) a coloured 
glass in a sextant or other optical instru- 
ment for solar observations, (b) A hollow 
conic frustum of paper or metal surrounding 
the flame of a lamp, in order to confine the 
light within a given area, (c) A hollow 
globe of ground glass or other translucent 
material, used for diffusing the light of a 
lamp, gas jet, Ac. (d) A hollow cylinder 
gerforated with holes, used to cover a night- 

She had brought a rushlight and shade, which, 
with praiseworthy precaution against Are, she had 
stationed in a basin on the floor. Dickens. 

(e) A hollow glass covering for protecting 
ornaments, Ac., from dust. ‘Spar figures 
under glass «Aaci«s,' Mayhew. (/) A device 
for protecting the eyes from the direct rays 
of the sun or artificial light.— 6. Protection; 
shelter; cover. —6. In painting, the dark 

{ /art of a picture ; deficiency or absence of 
lluminatlon. 

'Tis every painter’s art to hide from sight. 

And cast in shades, what seen would not delight. 

Dryden. 

7. Degree or gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several degrees 
or shade.? and mixtures, as green, come only in by 
the eyes. Locke. 

8. A small or scarcely perceptible degree or 
amount; as, coffee is a shade lower. ‘ Slen- 
der «Aade of doubt.’ Tennyson.—^. A sha- 
dow. ‘ Since every one hath, every one, one 
shade.' Shak. [Poetical] 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue. Pope. 

10. The soul, after its separation from the 
body: so called because the ancients sup- 
posed it to be perceptible to the sight, not 
to the touch: a spirit; a ghost; as. the shades 
of departed heroes. 

Swift as thought the flitting shade 
Through air his momentary Journey made. 

Dryden, 
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11. pi. The abode of spirits; the invisible 
world of the ancients ; hades : with the. 

Virgil, who represents him in the shades surrounded 
by a crowd of disciples. W. Mure. 

Shade (shad), r.t. pret. & pp. shaded; ppr. 
shading. 1. To shelter or screen from light 
by Intercepting its rays; to shelter from 
the light and heat of the sun; as, a large 
tree modes the plants under its branches; 
s/iadcd vegetables rarely come to perfection. 

I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 

And shade our altars with their leafy greens, 
DrycUn. 

2. To overspread with darkness or obscurity; 
to obscure. ‘ Bright orient pearl, alack, too 
timely shaded. ' Shak. 

Thou shaeTst 

The full blaze of thy beams. Milton. 

8. To shelter; to hide. ‘ Sweet leaves, shad/e 
folly.’ Shak. ‘Ere in our own house I do 
shade my head.’ Shak. —4. To cover from 
injury; to protect; to screen. 

Leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects. 

Milton. 

5. In drawing and painting, (a) to paint in 
obscure colours; to darken. (6) To mark 
with gradations of colour. —6. To cover with 
a shade or screen; to furnish witli a shade 
or something that intercepts light, heat, 
dust, &c. 

He was standing with some papers in his hand by 
a table with shaded candles on it. Dickens. 

Shade-fiBh (shad'hsh), n. See Maiore. 
Shadeful (shadTul), a. Shady. Drayton. 
Sliadeless (shad'les), a. Without shade. 

A gap in the hills, an opening 

Shadeless and shelterless, IVordsworth. 

Shader (shad'Sr), n. One who or that which 
shades. 

Shad-frog (shad'f rog), n. A very handsome 
species of American frog, Rana halecina, 
so named from its making its appearance 
on land at the same time the shads visit 
the shore. It is very active and lively, mak- 
ing leaps of from 8 to 10 feet in length. 
ShadUy ( sha'di-li ), adv. In a shady man- 
ner; umbrageously. 

Shadiness (sha'di-nes), 7i. The state of be- 
ing shady ; umbrageousness ; as, the shadi- 
ness of the forest. 

Rhndin g (shad'ing), n. 1. Tlie act or pro- 
cessoi making a shade; interception of 
light ; obscuration. — 2. That which repre- 
sents the effect of light and shade in a draw- 
ing; the filling up of an outline. 

Shadoof, Sh^uf (sha-dnf'). A contriv- 
ance extensively employed in Egypt for rais- 
ing water from the Nile for the purpose of 
irrigation. It consists of a long stout rod 
suspended on a frame at about one-fifth of 



Raising water by Shadoofs, 


its length from the end. The short end is 
weighted so as to serve as the counterpoise 
of a lever, and from the long end a bucket 
of leather or earthenware is suspended by 
a rope. The worker dips the bucket in the 
river, and. aided by the counterpoise weight, 
empties it into a hole dug on the bank, 
from which a runnel conducts the water to 
the lands to be Irrigated. Sometimes two 
shadoofs are employed side by side. When 
the waters of the river are low two (or more) 
shadoofs are employed, the one above the 
other. The lower lifts the water from the 

ch, oliain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 
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river and empties it into a hole on the 
bank, the upper dips into this hole, and emp- 
ties the water into a hole at the top of the 
bank, whence it Is conveyed by a channel to 
its destination. 

Shadow (shad'd), n. [A. Sax. scadu, sceadu, 
a shadow; O.Sax. scado, Goth, skadus, D. 
schaduw, O.H.Q. scato, Mod. G. sohatten— 
shade, shadow, from a root ska, skad, Skr. 
chhad, to cover; comp. Gr. skotos, dark- 
ness.] 1. Shade within defined limits; the 
figure of a body projected on the ground, 
(fee., by the interception of light; obscurity 
or deprivation of light apparent on a plane, 
and representing the form of the body 
which intercepts the rays of light ; as, the 
shadow of a man, of a tree, of a tower. 
Shadow, in optics, may be defined a portion 
of space from which light is intercepted by 
an opaque body. Every opaque object on 
which light falls is accompanied with a 
shadow on the side opposite to the lumin- 
ous body, and the shadow appears more in- 
tense in proportion as the illumination is 
stronger. An opaque object illuminated by 
the sun, or any other source of light which 
is not a single point, must have an infinite 
number of shadows, though not distinguish- 
able from each other, and hence the shadow 
of an opaque body received on a plane is 
always accompanied by a penumbra, or par- 
tial shadow, the complete shadow being 
called the umbra. Bee PENUMBRA.— 2. Dark- 
ness; shade; obscurity. 

Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise. 

Sir Denham. 

3. Shade; the fainter light and coolness 
caused by the interception of the light and 
heat of the sun’s rays. 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray 

On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid. Spenser 

4. Shelter; cover; protection; security. 

He that dwcilcth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Ps. XCI. I. 

5. t Obscure place; secluded retreat. ‘To 
secret shadows I retire.' Dryden. — 6. Dark 
part of a picture ; shade ; representation of 
comparative deficiency or absence of light. 

After great lights there must be great shadows. 

Dryden. 

7. Anything unsubstantial or unreal, though 
having the deceptious appearance of reality; 
an image produced by the imagination. 
‘ What shadows we are and what shadows 
we pursue.' Burke. 

.Shadows to-night 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 

Shak. 

8. A spirit ; a ghost ; a shade. ‘ If we sha- 
dows have offended.’ Shak. ‘ A shadow like 
an angel.’ Shak. -9. An imperfect and faint 
representation; adumbration; a prefigura- 
tion; a foreshowing; a dim bodying forth. 

The law having a shadow of good things to come, 
and not tlie very image of tlic things, can never, See. 

Heb. X. 1 . 

In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a sha- 
do7v of his divine countenance. Raleigh. 

10. Inseparable companion; that which fol- 
lows or attends a person or thing like a 
shadow. ‘ Sin and her shadow. Death. ’ Mil- 
ton. - 11. Type ; mystical representation. 
‘Types and shadows of that destin’d seed.' 
Milton.— 12. Slight or faint appearance. ‘ No 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 
Jam. i. 17. —13. A reflected image, as in a 
mirror or in water; hence, any image or 
portrait. 

Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 

And died to kiss his shadow in tlie brook. Shak. 

14. An uninvited guest, introduced to a 
feast by one who is invited: a translation of 
the Latin umbra. 

I must not have my board pester’d with shadows. 
That under other men’s protection break in 
Without inviteraent. Massinger. 

—Shadow of death, approach of death or 
dire calamity; terrible darkness. Jobiii. 6. 
Shadow (shad'd), r. t. 1. To overspread with 
obscurity or shade; to intercept light or 
heat from; to shade. 

The warlike elf, much wonder’d at this tree. 

So fair and great, tliat shadorv'daW thej^round. 

2. To cloud; to darken; to obscure; to throw 
a gloom over. ‘ The shadoxo’d livery of the 
burnish’d sun.' Shak. 

1 must not see the face I love thus shadow'd. 

Beau. &- FI. 

8. To conceal; to hide; to screen. [Rare.] 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 

And bear’t before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The number of our host. Shak. 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; 7B, then-, th, thin; 


4. To protect; to screen from danger; to 
shroud. 'Shadowing their right under your 
wlnM of war. ’ Shak. —5. To mark witli slight 
gradations of coloiu* or light ; to shade. 
Feacham.—Q. To paint in obscure colours. 

‘ Void spaces which are deeply shadowed.’ 
Dryden. —7. To represent faintly or imper- 
fectly; to body forth. 

Augustus is shadenued in the person of /Encafi. 

Dryden. 

8. To represent typically ; as, the healing 
power of the braron serpent shadoweth the 
eflftcacy of Christ’s righteousness. In this 
sense the word is frequently followed by 
forth; as, to shadotv forth the gospel dis- 
pensation. — 9. To follow closely ; to attend 
as closely as a shadow, especially in a secret 
or unobserved manner. 

Shadowiness (shad'd-i-nes), n. State of be- 
ing shadowy or unsubstantial. 

Shadowing (shad'd-ing), xi. l. Shade or 
gradation of light and colour ; shading. 

More broken scene made up of an infinite variety 
of inequalities and shadowings that naturally arise 
from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, and val- 
leys. Addison. 

2. In painting, the art of correctly represent- 
ing the shadows of objects. 

Shadowlsh (shad'o-ish), a. Shadowy. ‘ Our 
religion being that truth whereof theirs 
was but a shadowish prefigurative resem- 
blance.' Hooker. [Rare.] 

Shadowless (shad'O-les), a. Having no 
shadow. R. Pollok. 

Shadowy ( shad'o-i ), a. [A. Sax. sceadwig. 
See Shadow.] l. Full of shade; causing 
shade; accompanied bv shade; dark; gloomy. 
'Shadoioy forests,' Shak. ‘This shadoxoy 
desert, unfrequented woods.’ Shak. 

Tell them, that by command, ere yet dim night 
Her shadowy cloud withdraws, I am to liaste. 

Milton. 

2. Faintly representative ; typical. ‘ Those 
shadowy expiations weak, the blood of bulls 
and goats.’ Milton.— S. Unsubstantial; un- 
real. ‘ His (the goblin's) shadowy flail. ' Mil- 
ton. 

Milton has brought into his poems two actors of a 
shadoioy and fictiuous nature, in the persons of Sin 
and Death. Addison. 

4. Dimly seen; obscure; dim. 

And summons from the shadowy past 

Tlie forms that once liave been. Longfellow. 

5. Indulging in fancies or dreamy imagina- 
tions. 

Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 

Shadowy dreaming Adeline T Tennyson. 

Shadrach (sh&'drak), n. [From Shadrach, 
one of the three persons on whose bodies 
the fiery furnace had no power, mentioned 
in Dan. iii. 26, 27 ] A mass of iron in which 
the operation of smelting has failed of its 
intended effect. 

Shady (sha'di), a. 1. Abounding with shade 
or shades; casting or causing shade. ‘And 
Amaryllis fills the shady groves.’ Dryden. 

2. Sheltered from the glare of light or sultry 
heat. 

Cast it also that you may have rooms shady for 
summer and warm for winter. Bacon. 

3. Such as cannot well bear the light; of 
doubtful morality or character ; equivocal ; 
as, a shady character ; a shady transaction. 
[Slang] 

Our newspapers have not .yet got the length of 
sending an emissary to the Treasury to ask Mr. Glad- 
.stone If he does not tliink the Ewelme anointment 
a shady business. Sat. Rev. 

Bhafllet (shaffl), v.i. [A form of shuffle.^ 
'I’o hobble or limp. 

Shalllert (8haf'fl-6r), n. A hobbler; one that 
limps. 

ShaMteB(8haf'i-!t8),n.p2. [From the founder, 
called Al-shafei.'\ One of the four sects of 
the Sunnites or orthodox Mohammedans. 
Sliaft (shaft), n. [G. schacht, Dan. skakt, the 
shaft of a mine; comp. Sc. sheugh, a trench, 
a shaft, as in codX-sheugh. As to change from 
guttural to labial comp, laugh.] In mining, 
a narrow deep pit or opening made into the 
earth as the entrance to a mine or coal-field, 
by which the workers descend, and through 
which the mineral is brought to the surface. 
Shafts are also formed to allow the passage 
of pure air into a coal-mine, or for drawing 
up through them the foul air from the 
workings. The former is named a doumcast 
shaft, the latter an upcast. 

Bliaft (shaft), n. [A. Sax. sceaft, a dart, an 
arrow, a spear, a pole; Icel. skaft, skapt, an 
arrow or dart, a handle; Dan. skaft, a han- 
dle or haft, a column ; D. and G. sehaft, a 
shaft, pole, handle. Usually regarded as 
lit. the thing shaped or smoothed by shaving 
or scraping, from A. Sax. scafan, to shave, 

w, trig; wh, le^lg; zh, amre.-— See Key. 
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to Bcrape; but this is doubtful. Comp. L. 
scapus, a shaft, tidpio, a staff; Gr. skaptron, 
tkiptron, a staff.] 1. An arrow; a missile 
weapon. ' Shafts of gentle satire, kin to cha- 
rity. Tennyson. 

So lofty was the j>ile. a Parthian bow 

With vigour drawn must send the shaft below. 

Dryden. 

2. A body of a long cylindrical shape; a stem, 
stalk, trunk, or the like; the columnar part 
of anything; speciftcally, in arch, (a) the 
body of a column between the base and the 
capital; the fust or trunk. It always di- 
minishes in diameter, sometimes from the 
bottom, sometimes from a quarter, and 
sometimes from a third of its height, and 
sometimes it has a slight swelling, called 
the entasis, in the lower part of its height. 
In the Ionic and Corinthian columns the 
difference of the upper and lower diameters 
of the shaft varies from a fifth to a twelfth 
of the lower diameter. See Column. (6) 
The spire of a steeple, (c) The part of a 
chimney which rises above the roof, (d) In 
middle-age architecture, one of those small 
columns which are clustered round pillars, 
or used in the jambs of doors and windows, 
in arcades, etc.— 3. The interior space of a 
blast-furnace. --4. The stem or stock of a 
feather or quill, -^-5. The handle of certain 
tools, utensils, instruments, or the like; as, 
the shaft of a hammer, axe, whip, &c.— 6. A 
long lath at each end of the heddles of a 
loom. ~7. In rnach. (a) a kind of large axle; 
as, the shaft of a tty- wheel ; the shaft of a 
steamer’s screw or paddles; the shaft or 
crank-axle of a locomotive, (b) A revolving 
bar or connected bars serving to convey the 
force which is generated in the engine or 
other prime mover to the different working 
machines, for which purpose it is provided 
with drums and belts, or with cog-wheels.— 
8. One of the bars between a pair of which a 
horse is harnessed to a vehicle; a thill; also, 
the pole or tongue of a carriage, chariot, tfec. 
— To make a shaft or a bolt on’t, a prover- 
bial expression put by Shakspere into the 
mouth of Slender (Merry Wives, iii. 4) sig- 
nifying to take the risk come what may. 
The shaft was the arrow of the long-bow, 
the bolt that of the cross-bow. 

Shaftr-alley (shaft'al-li), n. A passage in a 
screw steamer between the after bulk-head 
of the engine-room and the shaft -pipe 
around the propeller shaft, and allowing 
access thereto. 

Ehaft-bender (shaft'bend-Sr), n, A person 
who bends timber by steam or pressure. 
Shaft-COUplin^r (shaft'kup-ling), v.. A de- 
vice for connecting two or more lengths of 
shafting together. See Coupling. 

Shafted (shaft'ed), a. 1. Having shafts; or- 
namented with shafts or small clustering 
pillars. 

The lordly hall itself is lighted by a fine (lothic 
window of shafted stone at one end. Sir H'. Scott. 

2. Having a handle: a term used in heraldry 
to denote that a spear-head has a handle 
to it. 

Shaftyhorse (shaft'hors), n. The horse that 
goes in the shafts or thills of a cart, chaise, 
or gig. 

Shafting (shaft'ing), n. In mach. the sp- 
tem of shafts connecting a machine with 
the prime mover, and through which mo- 
tion is communicated to the former by the 
latter. See SHAFT. 

Shaftment, t Shaftmantfshaf t'ment.shaft'- 
man), n. [A. Sax. scceftmund — scceft, a 
shaft, and mund, a hand.] A span, a mea- 
sure of about 6 inches. 

The thrust mist her, .md in a tree it .strake 

And entered in the same t».shaftman deeiie. 

Shag (shag), n. [A. Sax. sceaega, a brush 
of coarse hair; probably allied to Icel. skegg, 
Dan. skuBg, a beard, and perhaps connected 
with Icel. skaga, to stand out, to be promi- 
nent ; skagi, a promontory. ] 1. Coarse hair 
or nap, or rough woolly hair. ‘True Wit- 
ney broadcloth, with its shag unshorn.’ 
Oay.—2. A kind of cloth having a long 
coarse nap. — 3. The CTeen cormorant or 
crested cormorant (Phalacrocorax crista- 
tus). At the commencement of spring there 
rises on the middle of the head a fine tuft 
of outspread feathers, about inch high, 
capable of erection, and in that state pre- 
senting a toupet or large plume. On the 
occiput also are ten or twelve rather long 
subulate feathers.— 4. A kind of tobacco cut 
into fine shreds. 

(shag), a. Hairy; shaggy. ‘Fetlocks 
shag and long.' Shak.—Shag tobacco. See 
Shag, 4. 
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Shag (shag), v.t. 1. To make rough or 
hairy. —2. To make rough or shaggy; to de- 
form. 

Prigands who live in mountain caverns shagged 
with underwood, Fraser's Mag. 

Shag-bark (Shag^bark), n. In the United 
States, a popular name for Carya alba, a 
kind of hickory. Some call it Shell-bark. 
Shag-eared (shag'erd), a. Having shaggy 
ears. 

Thou liest, thou shag-ear d villain 1 Shah. 

[Some editions read here (Macbeth, iv. 2) 
shag -hair'd, an epithet occurring also in 
II Henry VI. iii. 1.] 

Shagfged (sliag'ed), a. 1. Rough with long 
hair or wool. 

Lean are their looks, and shagged is their hair. 

Dryden. 

2. Rough as with wood; rugged. 
Shag^ness, Shaggedness (shag'i-nes, 
shag^d-nes), n. The state of being shaggy; 
roughness with long loose hair or wool. 
Shaggy (shag'i), a. 1. Rough with long hair 
or wool. 

A lion’s hide he wears. 

About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin. 

Dryden. 

2. Rough; rugged; as, the shaggy tops of 
the hills. Milton. 

Shag-haired (ahag'hard), a. Having long 
shaggy hair. Shak. 

Sha^een (sha-gren'), n. [Fr. chagrin, Vene- 
tian, sagrin, from Turk, sagri. Per. saghri, 
shagreen. ] 1. A species of leather prepared 
witliout tanning, from horse, ass, and camel 
akin, its granular appearance being given by 
imbedding in it, whilst soft, the seeds of a 
species of chenopodium, and afterwanis 
shaving tlown the surface, and then by 
soaking causing the portions of the skin 
which ha«l been indented by the seeds to 
swell up into relief. It is dyed with the 
green produced by the action of sal ammo- 
niac on copper filings. It is also made of the 
skins of the shark, sea-otter, seal, &c. It 
was formerly much used for watch, spec- 
tacle, and instrument cases. — 2. t Chtigrin. 
See Chagrin. 

Shagreen, Shagreened (sha-greu', sha- 
grend'), a. Made of the leather called sha- 
green. ‘ A shagreen case of lancets.’ T. 
Hook. 

Shah (sha), n. [ Per. , a king, a prince (hence 
chess). J 1. A title given by European writers 
to tlie monarch of Persia, but in his own 
country he is designated by the compound 
appellation of Padishah. — Shah Aameh 
[Per., the Book of Kings.], the title of seve- 
ral Eastern works, the most ancient and 
celebrated of which is the poem in the mo- 
dern Persian language by the poet Firdousi, 
It contains the history of the .ancient Per- 
sian kings.— 2. A chieftain or prince. 

Shahi (sha'hi), n. A Persian copper coin of 
the value of 

Shaik (shak), n. Sec Sheik. 

Shall t (shal), v.t. [Allied to L.G. schelen, 
(t. shielen, Dan. skiele, to sfiuint, to be ob- 
lique.] To walk sidewise. 

You must walk straight, without skiewing and 
shailtng to every step you set. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Shake (shak), v.t. pret. shook; pp. shaken 
(shook obs. or vulgar); ppr. shaking. [A. Sax. 
scacan, sceacan, pret. sc6c. scedc, pp, scacen; 
Icel. and Sw. skaka, to shake ; allied to D. 
schokken, to shake, to jog; G. schaukeln, to 
swing. See also Shock.] 1. To cause to 
move with quick vibrations; to move ra- 
pidly one way and the other; to make to 
tremble, quiver, or shiver; to agitate; as, the 
wind shakes a tree; an earthquake shakes 
the hills or the earth. 

I shook my lap, and said. So God shake out every 
man from his house and from his labour, that per- 
formeth not this promise, even thus Vie he shaken out 
and emptied. Neh. v. 13. 

The rapid wheels shake heaven’s basis. Milton. 
Sound the pipe, and cry the slogan — 
l,^t the pibroch shake the air, Aytoun. 

2. To move or remove by agitating; to throw 
off by a jolting, jerking, or vibrating motion; 
to rid one’s self of; generally with an ad- 
verb, as away, off, out, &c. 

Shake ojF the golden slumber of repose. Shak. 
At sight of thee my heart shakes off its sorrows. 

Alison. 

3. To move from firmness; to weaken the 
stability of; to endanger; to threaten to 
overthrow. 

When hfs doctrines grew too strong to be shook 
by his enemies, they persecuted his reputation. 

Atterbury. 

4. 'fo cause to waver or douht; to impair 


the resolution of; to depress the courage 
of. 

His fraud is then thy fear ; which plain infers 
Thy equaJ fear, that my firm hope and love 
Can by his fraud be shaken or seduced. Milton. 

5. To give a tremulous or vibrating sound 
to; to trill; as, to shake a note in music.— 
0. To rouse suddenly and with some degree 
of violence; as, to shake one from a trance. 
Thomson. In this sense usually with up. 

The coachman shook up his horses, and carried 
them along the side of the school close. Hughes. 

- To shake hands, a phrase which, from the 
action of friends at meeting and parting, 
sometimes signifies, (a) to make an agree- 
ment or contract; to ratify, confirm, or 
settle ; as, to shake hands over a bargain. 
(b) To take leave; to part. 

Nor can it be safe for a king to tarry among them 
who arc shaking hands with tlieir allegiance. 

liikon Basiliki, 

— To shake a loose leg, to live a roving, un- 
settled life. [Vulgar.] 

Shake a loose leg at the world as long as you can. 

// ’. H. A insTvorth. 

- To shake off the dust from the feet, to dis- 
claim or renounce solemnly all intercourse 
with a person or persons. 

Anil whosoever will not receive you, . . . shake 
off the very dust from your J'eet for a te.stimony 
against them. Lu. ix. 5. 

- To shake the head, to express disapproba- 
tion, reluctance, dissent, refusal, negation, 
reproach, disappointment, and the like. 

For how often I caught her with eyes all wet, 
Shaking her head at her son and sighing. 

Tennyson. 

Shake (shak), v.i. 'J’o be agitated with a 
waving or vibratory motion; to tremble; to 
shiver; to quake; to totter; as, a tree shakes 
with the wind ; the house shakes in a tempest. 
The foundatioais of the earth do shake. Is, xxiv. r8. 
Under his burning wheels 
The steadfast cniiiyrcan shook throughout, 

All but the throne itself of (iod. Milton. 

—To shake down, to occupy an improvised 
bed ; to betake one’s self to a shake-down, 
‘An eligible apartment in which five or six 
of us shook down for the night.’ W. H. Rus- 
sell. [Colloq.]— To shake together, to be on 
good terms; to get along smoothly together; 
to adapt one’s self to another’s habits, way 
of working, &c.. ‘ The rest of the men liad 

shaken well together.’ Macmillan’s Maa. 
[(’olloq.]— 2V/ shake up, same as to shake 
together. 

] can't shake up along with the rest of you. 

//'. Collins. 

Shake (shak),?i. l. A vacillating or wnvering 
motion ; a rapid motion one way and the 
other ; a shock or concussion ; agitation ; 
tremor. 

The great soldier’s honour was composed 
Of thicker stuff which could endure a shake. 

Herbert. 

2, A brief moment; an instant. [Colloq.]— 

3. Tn music, (a) a rapid reiteration of two 
notes comprehending an interval not greater 
than one whole tone nor less than a semi- 
tone; a trill, (b) The sign (tr., abbreviation 
of trill) placed over a note indicating that 
it is to )»e shaken or trilled.— 4. A crack or 
fissure in timber, produced by great heat, 
strain of wind, rapid drying, seasoning, or 
the like. -^5, A fissure in the earth. [Provin- 
cial.]- G. The staves and heading of a cask, 
ready for setting up, and packed In small 
bulk for convenience of transport. — 7. pi. 
A trembling fit; specifically, ague; inter- 
mittent fever.— Shake of the hand, a friendly 
clasp of another’s hand. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand. 

Addison. 

—No great shakes, lit, no great windfall; 
hence, nothing extraordinary ; of little value; 
little worth. [Colloq ] 

1 had iiiy hands full, and my head too, just then, 
-SO it (his drama of ' Marino Falicro ') can be no great 
shakes. Byron. 

Shake-down (shak'doun), n. A temporary 
substitute for a bed, as that formed on 
chairs or on the floor. The term is probably 
derived from straw being 
used to form the rough 
beds of early times. 
Shakee ( sha-keO, n. An 
East Indian coin of the 
value of about 3d. ster- 
ling. 

Sha^-fork (shakffork), 
n. A fork to toss hay 
Shake-fork. about. In her. the shake- 
fork is in form like the 
pall, but the ends do not touch the edges of 
the shield, and have points in tlie same 
manner as the pile. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc. ahune; y. Sc. fey. 
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f H^fllTAn (gh&k'n), p. and a. 1. Caused to 
shake; agitated.- 2. Cracked or split; as, 
shaken timber. 

Nor is the wood shaken nor twisted, as those alxHit 
Cape Town. Harrow's Travels. 

ghfilT Ar (8hak'6r),n. 1. A person or thing that 
shakes or agitates; as, Neptune, the shaker oi 
the earth. - 2. A member of a religious sect 
founded in Manchester about the middle of 
the eighteenth century: so called popularly 
from the agitations or movements in danc- 
ing which forms part of their ceremonial, 
but calling themselves the United Society 
of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing. 
The Shakers teach a system of doctrine 
founded partly on the Bible and partly on 
the supposed revelations of Mother Anne 
Lee, their first inspired leader, and her suc- 
cessors. They lead a celibate life, hold their 

E roperty in common, engage in agriculture, 
orticulture, and a few simple trades. They 
believe the millennium has come, that they 
hold communication with the spirits of the 
departed, and have the exercise of spiritual 
gifts. They wear apeculiar dress, and abstain 
from the use of pork as food. They teach the 
theory of non-resistance as opposed to war 
and bloodshed. They are now mostly con- 
fined to the United States of America. Some- 
times called Shaking Quaker. A variety 
of pigeon. 

Shake-rag (shiik'rag), n. A ragged fellow; 
a tatterdemalion. 

He WHS a shake-ra^'^ like fellow, and, he dared to 
say. hatl gypsy blood in his veins. Sir IV. Scott. 

Shakerism (shak'cr-izm), VI. The principles 
of the Shakers. 

Shakiness (shak'i-nes), n. State or quality 
of being shaky. 

Shako (shak'd), n. [Fr. schako, borrowed 
from Hung, csdkd (pron. tshako), Pol. 
tzako, a shako.] A kind of military head- 
dress, in shape somewhat resembling a 
truncated cone, with a peak in front and 
sometimes another behind, and generally 
ornamented with a spherical or other shaped 
body rising in front of the crown. 
Shaksperian, Shakspearian (shak-spe'- 
ri-an), a. Relating to or like 8hakspere. 
Spelled variously Shakespearean, Shake- \ 
spearian, Shak 82 )ercan, and Shaksp>earean. 
Snaky (shak'i), a. l. Loosely put together; 
ready to come to pieces. —2. Full of shakes 
or cracks: cracked, split, or cleft, us tirnlier. 

3. Disposed to shake or tremble ; shaking ; 
as, a shaky hand. [Colloq.]— 4. Of question- 
able integrity, solvency, or ability. Hpeci- 
fically applied at the universities to one not 
likely to pass his examination. [Colloq.] 

Other cirnunst.-inccs oixurrcd . , . whicli seemed 
toshowtliat oiir director W.HS— what is not to be found 
in Johnson !. dictionary— rather shaky. Thackeray 

Shale (sin'll), vi. [A foitn of scale or shell; G. 
schale, a skin or bark, a shell, a thin layer. 
See Shell.] 1. A shell or husk. 

Your fair show shall suck away their souls 
Leavintf them but the shales and husks of men. 

Shak. 

2. In geol. a species of schist or schistous 
clay ; slate clay ; generally of a bluisli or 
yellowish gray colour, more rarely of a dark 
blackish or reddish gray, or grayish black, 
or greenish colour. Its fracture is slaty, and 
in water it moulders into powder. It is 
often found in strata in coal-mines, and 
commonly bears vegetable impressions. It 
is generally the forerunner of coal. Bitu- 
minous shale is a sub- variety of argillaceous 
slate, is impregnated with bitumen, and 
bums with name. It yields, when distilled 
at a low red heat, an oil of great commercial 
importance, to which, from its being rich in 
paraffin, the name of paraffin-oil has been 
given. The coal-measures of Linlithgow- 
shire are specially rich in bituminous shales 
of gi’eat value. Alum also is largely manu- 
factured from the shales of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Lanarkshire. There are 
sandy, calcareous, purely argillaceous, and 
carbonaceous shales. 

Sliale (shal), t;. f. To peel. 

Life iti its upper grades was bursting its shell, or 
was shaling on its hitsk. Is. Taylor. 

Sball (shal), originally v.t., now only auxil- 
iary. Pres. I shall, thou shall, he shall, 
pi. 1, 2, and 8 shall; imperf. should, shoiildest 
or shouldst, should, pi. should. [Formerly 
sckal, shal, shul, pret. sholde, shulde; A. Sax. 
seal, sceal, I shall,! have to, I ought; pi. scu- 
lon, pret. sceolde, scolde, inf. sculan. This is a 
preteritlve present, that is a preterite which 
nas been transformed Into a present, having 
then acquired a new preterite of its own. 


Similar forms occur throughout the Teu- 
tonic tongues, all regarded as from a verb 
signifying to kill; so that shall originally 
meant I have killed; hence, I have become 
liable for the wergild, then I owe, I ought, 

I shall. ] 1. 1 As independent verb : (al to 
owe; to be under oblii^tion for. ‘By that 
faith I shal to God.' Chaucer, (b) Have to; 
be called upon; be obliged; must. [In this 
sense almost the auxiliary.] 

First tel me whider 1 shal (go) and to what man 

Chaucer. 

A1 drery was his chere and his loking 

Whan that he sholde out of the chainbre go. 

Chaucer. 

2. As an auxiliary: (a) to express mere fu- 
turity, forming the first persons singular and 
plural of the future tense (including the 
future perfect), and simply foretelling or 
declaring what is to take place -am to, are 
to; as, I or we shall ride to town on Mon- 
day. This declaration simply informs an- 
other of a fact that is to take place. Of course 
there may be an intention or determin- 
ation in tile mind of the speaker, but shall 
does not express this in the first person, 
though loUl does, I will go, being equivalent 
to T am determined to go, I have made up 
my mind to go. Hence, I will be obliged, 
or wo will be forced, to go is quite wrong. 
The rest of the simple future is fvvrmed by 
the auxiliary will; that is to say, the future 
in full is, 1 shall, thou wilt, he wUl, we 
shall, you loill, they will. In indirect narra- 
tive, however, shall may express mere fu- 
turity in the second and third persons in 
such sentences as, he says ortbinks he shall 
go. (b) In the second and third persons 
shall implies (1) control or authority on the 
part of the speaker, and is used to express 
a promise, command, or determination; as. 
you shall receive your wages ; he shall re- 
ceive hi.s wages; these plirases having the 
force of a promise in the person uttering 
them; thou shalt not kill; he may refuse to 
go, but for all that he shall go. (2) Or it 
implies necessity or inevitability, futurity 
thought certain and answered for by the 
speaker. 

.Sorrow on love hereafter sha// attend. Shak. 

He that escapes me without some broken limb 
shall acquit him well. Shak. 

(c) Interrogatively, shall I go? shall we go? 
shall he go? shall they go? ask fur direction 
or refer the matter to the tletermination of 
the person asked. But shall you go? asks 
rather for information merely as to the 
future without referring to another’s inten- 
tion. (d) After conditionals, as //or whether, 
and in dependent clauses generally, shall, 
in all the persons, expresses simple futurity; 


‘it seems’— but this expression is now less 
common than ‘it would seem.’ 

He is no suitor then t So it should seem. 

H. yottsoH, 

Shall and will are often confounded by in- 
accurate speakers or writers, and even 
writers such as Addison sometimes make a 
Blip. In quoting the following lines from a 
song in Sir George Etherege’s ‘ She Would if 
she Could ' (1704), Mr. R. Grant White says, 

‘ 1 do not know in English literature aiioUier 
passage in which the distinction between 
shall and will and would and sho%dd is at 
once so elegantly, so variously, so precisely, 
and so compactly illustrated.’ 

How lon^ I shall love him 1 can no more tell, 

Than, had I a fever, when 1 shou'd be well. 

My passion shall kill me before I will show it, 

Anci yet I ivou'd all tlto world he did know it; 
But oh how I sjjjh, when 1 think shou'd he woo me, 

I cannot refuse what 1 know wou'd undo me. 

See also Will. 

Shalli (shal'li), n. [Connected with shawl; 
the same word as challis. ] A kind of twilled 
cloth, made from the native goats’ hair at 
Angora. Simmonds. 

Shalloon (shal-ldn'), n. [Fr. chaion, a woollen 
stuff, said to be from Chdlons, in France.] 
A slight woollen stuff. 

In blue shalloon shall Hannibal be clad. Swift. 

Shallop (shal'lup), 71. [Fr. chaloupe, French 
form of s/uop; I). See SLOOP.] A term 

applied loosely to a small light vessel with 
one or two masts, variously rigged, or with 
no masts; a craft; a bark; a boat. ‘Harbours 
or coves for shallops.' lJa7npier. ‘ The shal- 
lop llltteth silken-sail’d.’ Tenmjson. 
Shallot (sha-loF), n. [Abhrev. of eschalot 
(which see). See also Scallion.] A plant, 
the Allium ascalonicmn, a species of onion, 
the mildest cultivated, it grows wild in 
many parts of Palestine, especially near 
Ascalon, whence it derives its specific name. 
'I'he hull) is compound, separating into divi- 
sions termed cloves, by which the plant is 
propagated. It is sufficiently hardy to en- 
dure the severest winters of England. 'Iho 
shallot is used to season soups and made 
ilishes, and makes a good addition in sauces, 
salads, and pickles. 

Shallow (shaPlo), a. [Probably same word 
as Icel. skjdlgr, wry, oidlque, the water being 
shallow wliere the beach sinks obliquely 
downward; comp. shoal, shelf .] 1. Not 
deep; having little depth; having the bottom 
at no great distance from the surface or edge; 
as, water; a shallow trench; a shallow 

basket. 

1 had been drowned but that the shore was shelvy 
and shalUnv. Shak. 

1 am made a shallow forded stream, 

Seen to tlie bottom. Dryden. 


( I shall say, or we shall say. 

If - Thou shall say, ye or you shall say, 
i He shall say, they shall say. 

Whosoever (=if any one) therefore shall break one 
of these least coiiunaiuhnents, and shall teach men 
so, he shall be called the least, &c. Mat. v. 19. 

(<i) Should, though in form the past of shall, 
is not used U* express simple past futurity; 
thus. I shall go, means T am to go, but we 
do not say I should go yesterday, for I was 
to go or to liave gone yesterday. In the 
imlirect speech, however, it is so used ; as, 
1 said I should go; I arranged that he sho7dd 
go. 

The Parliament resolved that all pictures . . . 
should be burned. Macaulay. 

Shoidd is very commonly used (1) to express 
present duty or obligation, as I, we. they 
shoxdd (now and always) practise virtue; or 
duty or obligation ; as, 
have paid tlie bill on de- 
mand; it was my duty, your 
duty, his duty to pay the bill 
on demand, but it was not 
/ paid. 

(2) To express a merely hypothetical case or 
a contingent future event, standing in the 
same relation to would that shall does to 
will; thus, as we say 1 shall be glad if you 
will come, so we say I should be glad if you 
would come. In such phrases as, if it sho7ild 
rain to-morrow, if youshordd (fo to London 
next week, if he should arrive within a 
month, it is to be regarded as the future 
subjunctive. In like manner shatdd is used 
after though, grant, admit, allow, <fcc, (8) It 
is often used in a modest way to soften a 
statement ; thus, ‘ I should not like to say how 
many there are.' is much the same as I hardly 
like, 1 do not like; so I should not care If I 
were at home’ = I do not. Similarly, ‘It 
should seem ’ often is nearly the same as 


to express past 

1 should I 

Thou shouldst { 
He shoidd [ 
You should 


2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; 
not penetrating deeply into abstruse sul)- 
jects; superficial; empty; silly; as, a shal- 
low mind or understanding ; shallow skill. 

‘ Deep vers’d In books, and shallow in him- 
self.’ — 8. Thin and weak of sound; 

not deep, full, or round. ‘The sound per- 
fecter, and not so shallow or jarring.’ 
Bacon. 

Shallow (shal '16), n. A place where the 
water is not deep; a shoal; a shelf; a fiat; 
a sand-hank. 

A .swift stream is not heard hi the channel, but upon 
shallocvs of j'ravci. Hacon. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Wliich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is Ixmiid ill shallo7vs and in miseries. Shak. 


Shallow (shal'16), v. l. To make shallow. 

In long process of time the silt and sands shall so 
choak and shallow the sea in and about it. 

Sir T. Browne. 

That thought alone the state impairs. 

Thy lofty sink.s, a .'l shallows thy profound. Young. 

Shallow (Bhai'lS). n. A local name for the 
fish called also Rudd and Red-eye. See 
Rudd. Yarrell. 

ShallOW-hralned (shaino-hrand), a. Of no 
depth of intellect; empty-headed. ‘A com- 
pany of lewd, shallow-brained huffs.’ South, 
SnallOW-heaxted (Shal'lo-hart-ed), a. in- 
capable of deep or strong feeling or affec- 
tion. ‘Ye sanguine, shallow-hearted boys.’ 
Shak. 

O my cousin, shallcnv-heartedt O my Amy, ntine 
no more ! Tennyson. 


Shallowly (shal'ld-ll), adv. In a shallow 
manner; as, (a) with liitle depth. (6) Super- 
ficially ; simply ; without depth of thought 
or judgment; not wisely. Shak. 
ShallowxieBB (8han6-ne8), n. The state or 
quality of being shallow; as, (a) want of 
depth ; small depth ; as, the shallowness of 


ch, cAaIn; eh, Sc. locA; g, po; J.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, singr; 
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water, of a river, of a stream, (b) Superfi- 
cialness of intellect; want of power to enter 
deeply into subjects; emptiness; silliness. 
‘The ghallowness and impertinent zeal of 
the vulgar sort.’ Howell, 

Shallow -pated (slial'ld-pat-ed), a. Of 
weak mind; silly. Ash. 

Shalxuie (sh^m, Bh^n/i), n. A 
musical wind-instrument formerly in use; 
a shawm (which see). 

Shalote (sha-lot'), n. See Eschalot and 
Shallot. 

Shalt (shalt). The second person singular 
of shall ; as, thou shalt not steal. 

Shaly (sha'li), a. Partaking of the qualities 
of shale. 

Sham (sham), n. [I^erhaps a form of shame; 
Prov. E. sham, shame; sham, to blush for 
shame; comp., however, Prov. G. schem, 
schemen, delu^ve appearance, phantom; 
scheme, shade, shadow; O.H.G. sciman, to 
gleam.] One who or that which deceives 
expectation; any trick, fraud, or device that 
deludes and disappoints; delusion; impos- 
ture; humbug. 

Believe who will the solemn sham, not I. Addison. 

In that year (i68<^ our tongue was enriched with two 
words, Mob and Sham, remarkable memorials of a 
season of tumult and imposture. Macaitlay. 

(sham), a. False; counterfeit; pre- 
tended; as, a sham fight. 

Self-interest and covetousness cannot keep society 
orderly^ and peaceful, let sham philosophers say what 
they will. Kingsley. 

—Sham plea, in law, a plea entered for the 
mere purpose of delay. 

(sham), v.t. pret. & pp. shammed; 
ppr. shamming, l.t To deceive; to trick; 
to cheat; to delude with false pretences. 

They find themselves fooled and shammed into con- 
viction. Sir K. L' Estrange. 

2. t To obtrude by fraud or imposition. 

We must have a care that we do not . . . j-Aam falla- 
cies upon the world for current reason. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

8. To make a pretence of in order to deceive; 
to feign; to imitate; to ape; as, to sham ill- 
ness. —To sham Abraham, a sailor’s term for 
pretending illness in order to avoid doing 
duty in the ship, &c. See Abraham-MAN. 

Sham (sham), v. t. To pretend ; to make false 
pretences. 

Then all your wits that fleer and sham, 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 

From whom 1 iescs and puns purloin, 

And slily put them off for mine. Prior. 

Sham • Abram (sham-a'bram), a. Pre- 
tended; mock; sham. See under Sham, v.t. 
‘ Sham^Abram saints. ’ Hood. 

Bhainan (sham'an), 7i. A professor or priest 
of Shamanism; a wizard or conjuror, among 
those who profess Shamanism. 

Shaman ( sham ^ an), a. Relating to Sha- 
manism. 

B1ia.Tnfl.niimi (sham'au-izm), n. A general 
name applied to the idolatrous religious of a 
number of barbarous nations, comprehend- 
ing those of the Finnish race, as the Ostiaks, 
Samoyedes, and other inhabitants of Siberia, 
as far as the Pacific Ocean. These nations 
generally believe in a Supreme Being, but 
to this they add the belief that the govern- 
ment of the world is in the hands of a number 
of secondary gods both benevolent and mal- 
evolent towards man, and that it is absolutely 
necessary to avert their malign influence by 
magic rites and spells. The general belief 
respecting another life appears to be that 
the condition of man will be poorer and 
more wretched than the present; hence 
death is an object of great dread. 

Bbamanlst (sham'an^ist), 71 . A believer in 
Shamanism. 

Shamble (sham'bl), n. [A. Sax. scamel, a 
stool, a bench, a form; Dan. skammel, Icel. 
skemmUl, a footstool, a bench, a trestle; Sc. 
skemmils, shambles; from L. scamellurn, 
scarnUltis, dims, of scamnum, a stool or 
bench.] 1. In miniTig, a niche or shelf left 
at suitable distances to receive the ore which 
is thrown from one to another, and thus 
raised to the top. —2. pi. The tables or stalls 
where butchers expose meat for sale; a 
slaughter-house; a flesh market: often 
treated as a singular. ‘ To make a shambles 
of the parliament house.' Shak. 

Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat. xCor.x.35. 

Hence-— 8. A place of indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter or butchery. 

The whole land was converted into a vast human 
shambles. Prescott. 

Shamble (sham'bl), v.i. pret, A pp. sham- 
bUd; ppr. aham/tbUng. [A form of soamble 


(which see).] To walk awkwardly and un- 
steadily, as if the knees were weak. 
Shambling (Bham'bl-ing). a. [FromsAam&2e.] 
Moving with an awkward, irregular, clumsy 
pace ; as, a shambling trot; shambling legs. 
Shambling (sham'bl-lng), n. An awkward, 
clumsy, irregular pace or gait. 

By that shambling in his walk it should be my rich 
banker, Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. Dry den. 

Shame (sham), n. [A. Sax. sceamu, scamu, 
led. skainm, sk67n7n, Dan. and Sw. skarn, 
G. scha7n, O.H.G. scama, shame; probably 
from a root -verb skiman, to redden; seen 
also in A. Sax. sclma, a gleam; E. shim- 
mer.] 1. A painful sensation excited by a 
consciousness of guilt, or of having done 
something which injures reputation, or by 
the exposure of that which nature or mo- 
desty prompts us to conceal. * Bums with 
bashful sha7ne.' Shak. 

Hide, for shame, 

Romans, your erandsires’ iniai;es, 

That blush at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
Shame (prevails when reason is defeated. Rambler. 

2. The cause or reason of shame; that which 
brings reproach and degrades a person in 
the estimation of others. ‘Guides, who are 
the shame of religion.’ South. 

And every woe a tear can claim. 

Except an erring sister's shame. Byron. 

8. Reproach; ignominy; dishonour; disgrace; 
derision; contempt. 

Ye have borne the shame of the heathen. 

Ezek. xxxvi. 6. 

4. The parts which modesty requires to bo 
covered. Is. xlvii. 3.— For shame! an inter- 
jectional phrase signifying you should be 
ashamed; shame on you! — To put to shaine, 
to cause to feel shame; to inflict shame, dis- 
grace, or dishonour on. 

Seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame. Heb. vi. 6. 

Shame (sham), V. t. pret. & pp. shamed; ppr. 
shamii^. 1. To make ashamed ; to cause 
to blush or to feel degraded, dishonoured, 
or disgraced. ‘ Shame enough to shame thee, 
wert thou not shameless.’ Shak. 

Who shames a scribbler? Break one cobweb 
through, 

He spins the slight self-pleasing thread anew. Pope. 

2. To cover with reproach or ignominy ; to 
disgrace. — 3. 'Po mock at; to deride. 

Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor. Ps. xiv. 6. 

Shame (sham), v.i. ’To be ashamed. 

To its trunk authors give such a magnitude, as I 
shame to repeat. Raleigh. 

1 do shame to think of it. Shak. 

Shamefaced (shamT^t), a. Shamefaced 
was once shamefast, shamefacediiess was 
shamefastness, like steadfast and steadfast- 
7iess; but the ordinary manifestations of 
shame being by the face, have brought it to 
its present orthography.’ Treiich. See 
Shamefast.] Bashful; easily confused or 
put out of countenance. 

Conscience is a blushing spirit. Shak. 

Your sham^aced virtue shunn’d the peojile’s praise. 

Dryden. 

Shamefacedly ( shamTast-li ), adv. Bash- 
fully; with excessive modesty. 
Shamefacedness (sham'fast-nes), n. Bash- 
fulness; excess of modesty. 

Shamefaat t (sh&m'fast), a. [A. Sax. sceam- 
feest] Shamefaced; modest. 

He saw her wise, shameRtst and bringing forth 
children. North. 

It is a pity that shamefast and shame/astness . . . 
should have been corrupted in modem use to shame- 
faced and shamefacedness. The words are properly 
of the same formation as steadfast, steadfastness, 
soothfast, soothfastness, and those good old English 
words now lost to us, rooffast, root fastness. As by 
rootfast our fathers understood that which was firm 
and fast by its root, so by shamefast, in like manner, 
that which was established and made fast by (an 
honourable) shame. To cliange this into shame- 
faced is to allow all the meaning and force of the 
word to r\m to the surface, to leave us, ethically, a 
far inferior word. Trench. 

ShameflMtness t (sham'fast-nes), n. Shame- 
facedness ; great modesty. ‘ In mannerly 
KpateW with ahamfastnes.’ Bible, Tyndale’a 
trana,, 1626. 

Sliamefol (sham'ful), a. 1. Bringing shame 
or disgrace; scandalous; disgraceful; injuri- 
ous to reputation. 

His naval preparation.*! were not more surprising 
than his quick and shamtful retreat. Arbuthnot. 

2. Raising shame in others; indecent. 'Phoe- 
bus flying BO most shameful sight.’ Spenser. 
Bhamefculy (sh&m'ful-li), adv. In a shame- 
ful manner; with indigedty or indecency; 
disgracefully. 

Slxamefulnesfl (sh&m'ful'nes), n. The state 


or quality of being shameful; disgraceful- 
ness; dis^ace; shame. 

The king debated with himself 
If Arthur were the child of sharntfulness. 

Or born the son of Gorlois. Tennyson. 

Shameless (sham'les), a. 1. Destitute of 
shame; wanting modesty; impudent; brazen- 
faced ; immodest ; audacious ; insensible to 
disgrace. 

To tell thee whence thou earnest, of whom derived, 
Were shame enough to .shame thee, wert thou not 
shameless. Shak. 

2. Done without shame ; indicating want of 
shame; as, a shameless disregard of honesty. 

The shameless denial hereof by some of their 
friends, and the more shameless justification by some 
of their flatterers, makes it needful to exemplify. 

Raleigh. 

Shamelessly (sham'les-li), adv. In a shame- 
less manner; without shame; impudently. 

He must needs be shatnelessly wicked that abhors 
not this licentiousness. Sir M. Hale. 

Shamelessness (sham'les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being shameless; destitution 
of shame ; want of sensibility to disgrace or 
dishonour; Impudence. 

He that blushes not at his crime, but adds shame- 
lessness to shame, has nothing left to restore him to 
virtue. fer. 7'aylor. 

Shame > proof (sham'prOf), a. Callous or 
insensible to shame. 

They will shame us ; let them not approach. 

— We arc shame-proqf, my lord. Shak. 

Shamer (sham'6r), n. One who or that 
which makes ashamed. Beau. & FI. 
Sham-ftght (sham'fit), n. A pretended fight 
or engagement. 

Shammel (sham'l), n. Same as Shamble. 
Shammer (shanVi&r), n. One that shams; 
an impostor. 

Shammy, Shamoy (sham'i, sham'oi), n. 
[A coiTuption of chamois, the animal and 
its prepared skin.] 1. A species of antelope, 
the Antilope rupicapra; the chamois. --2. A 
kind of leather originally prepared from the 
skin of this animal, but much of the article 
sold under this name is now made of the 
skin of the common goat, the kid, and even 
the sheep. 

'ShamolB (sham'oi), n. Same as Shamrny. 
Shamoylng ( sham'oi-ing ), n. A mode of 
preparin^eather by working oil into the 
skin instead of the astringent, or chloride 
of ammonium, commonly used in tanning. 
Shampoo (sham-pb'), v.t. [Hind, chdm^nd, 
to shampoo ] 1. To rub and percuss the 

whole surface of the body of, and at the 
same time to extend the limbs hnd rack the 
joints, in connection with the hot bath, for 
the purpose of restoring tone and vigour — 
a practice introduced from the East.— 2. To 
wash thoroughly and rub or brush effec- 
tively a person's head, using either soap or 
a soapy preparation. 

Shampoo (sham-pb'), n. The act or opera- 
tion of shampooing. 

Shamrock (sham'rok), n. [Ir. seamrog, Gael. 
searnrag, trefoil, white clover.] I'he name 
commonly given to the national emblem of 
Ireland, as the rose is that of England and 
the thistle of Scotland. It is a trefoil plant, 
generally supposed to be the plant called 
white clover {Trifolium repeiis), but some 
think It to be rather the wood-sorrel {Oxalis 
Acetosella) (which see). The plant sold in 
Dublin and elsewhere on St. Patrick’s Day is 
the small yellow trefoil {Tr\folium 7nmus). 
Shan (shan), n. Same as Shan7iy. 

Shan (shall), 71. Naut. a defect in spars, 
most commonly from bad collared knots; 
an injurious compression of fibres in tim- 
ber ; the turning out of the cortical layers 
when the plank has been sawed obliquely 
to the central axis of the tree. 

Shand (shand), a. [O.E. schande, schonde, 
A. Sax. scand, sceond, shame, disgrace.] 
W orthless. [Scotch. ] 

Shand (shand), n. Base coin. [Scotch.] 

‘ I doubt Glossin will prove but shand after a', Mis- 
tress,' said Jabos. . . . ‘ but this is a gude half-crown 
ony way. Sir IV. Scott. 

Shandry, Shandrydan (shan'dri, shan'dri- 
dan), n. A one-horse Irish conveyance. 
' An ancient rickety-looking vehicle of the 
kind once known as shandrydan.' ComhUl 
Mag. 

Shandygaff (shan'di-gaQ, n. A mixture of 
beer and ginger-beer or lemonade. 

(Men) slid into cool oyster cellars for Iced ginger- 
beer and shandygaff. G. A. Sala. 

Shangle. Shangan (shang'i, shang'an), n. 
A shackle; a stick cleft at one end for put- 
ting the tail of a dog in by way of miscnief, 
or to frighten him away. [Scotch. ] 


Fkte, fftr, fat, fgU; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bvUl; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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ffhft.wiTig (shanking), n. Same as Shanny. 
g fiynlr (shangk), n. [A. Sax. scanc, aceane, 
scanoa, aceanoa, the bone of the leg, the 
leg, eann-acanca, the arm-bone; Dan. & Sw. 
akank; G. and D. achenkel, the shank. Akin 
Sc. akink, a shin of beef, and perhaps akin.] 

1. The whole leg, or the part of the log 
from the knee to the ankle; the tibia or 
shin-bone. ‘ Crooked crawling aharika. ' Spen- 
aer. 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For nis shrunk shank. Skak, 

2. In a horse, the part of the fore-leg be- 
tween the knee and the fetlock.-— 3. That 
part of an instrument, tool, or other thing 
which connects the acting part with a handle 
or other part by which it is held or moved ; 
as, specifically, ?a)the stem of a key between 
the bow and the bit. (&) The stem of an 
anchor connecting the arms and the stock, 
(c) The tang or part of a knife, chisel, &c., 
inserted in the handle, (d) The straight 
portion of a hook, (e) The straight part of 
a nail between the head and the taper of 
the point. (/) The body of a printing type. 
(ff) The eye or loop on a button,— 4. That 
part of a shoe which connects the broad 
part of the sole with the heel.— 5. In metal. 
a largo ladle to contain molten metals, 
managed by a straight bar at one end and 
a cross-bar with handles at the other end, 
by which it is tipped to pour out the metal. 
f{. In arch, (a) the shaft of a column, (b) The 
plain space between the channels of the tri- 
glyph of a Doric frieze. - To ride Shanks' 
nag or mare, to perform a journey on foot 
or on one’s legs or shanks. [Oolloq.] 

Shank (shangk), v.i. 1. To be affected with 
disease of the pedicel or footstalk ; to fall 
off by decay of the footstalk: often with 
off. 

The gerimens of these twelve flowers all swelled, 
and ultimately six fine capsules and two pour cap- 
sules were produced ; only four capsules shaitking^ 
off. Darwin. 

2. To take to one’s legs. [Scotch.] 

Shank (shangk), v.t. [Scotch.] To send off 
without ceremony. 

They think they should be lookit after, and some 
say ye should baith be shankit aff till Hdinburyh 
castle. Sir /K. Scott. 


perhaps from same root as ahip. ] 1. To form 
or create; to make. 

I was shafen In iniquity. Ps. li. 5 . 

Costly his garb—his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet, shaped of buff. Sir li '. Scott. 

2 . To mould, cut, or make into a particular 
form; to give form or figure to; as, to ahape 
a garment. 

Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty deck’d her 
face. Prior. 

3. To adapt to a purpose ; to regulate ; to 
adjust; to direct. 

Charmed by their eyes, their manners 1 acquire, 
And shape my foolLshness to their desire. Prior. 
To the stream ... he shapes his course. 

Sir 7. Denhatn. 

4. To image; to conceive; to call or conjure 
up. 

Oft my Jealousy 

Shapes faults that arc not. Shak. 

Shape (ehap), v.i. To square; to suit; to be 
adjusted. [Rare] 

Their dear loss 

The more of you 'twas felt, the more it shaded 
Unto my end of stealing them. Shak. 

Shape (8hap),n. l. Character or construction 
of an object as determining its external ap- 
pearance; outward aspect; make; figure; 
fonn; guise; as, the ahape oi the head, the 
body, &c. ; the ahape of a horse or a tree. 

‘ A charming «/iape.‘ Addiaon. 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shak. 

2. That which has form or figure; a figure; 
an appearance; a being. 

The other shape 

If shape it might be called that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 

3. A pattern to be followed ; a model ; a 
mould; as, to cut ahapea for ladies’ dresses, 
jackets, (fee.-- 4. In cookery, a dessert disli 
made of blanc-mange, rice, corn-ttour, <fec. , 
variously flavoured, or of jelly, cast into a 
mould, allowed to stand till it sets or firms, 
and then turned out to be served.— 5. Form 
of embodiment, as in words; form, as of 
thought or conception; concrete embodi- 
ment or example, as of some (luality. 

Yet the smooth words took no shape in action. 

Fronde. 

G. t A dress for disguise; a guise. 


8hard*bome (shkrd'bdm), a. Borne along 
by its shards or scaly wing-cases. ‘The 
ahard’bome heetlQ.’ Shak. 

81iard6d (sh&rd'ed), a. Having wings 
sheathed with a hai d case. ‘ The aharded 
beetle.' Shak. 

Sliardy (shard'i), a. Consisting of or formed 
by a shard or shards; furnished with shards. 

‘ The hornet’s ahardy wings.' J. R Drake. 

Sliaxe (shar), n. [A. Sax. acearu, a por- 
tion, a sheaHng, a division; acear, accer, 
that which divides, the share of a plough, 
both from aceran, to cut. Akin ahear, 
aheer, shire, shore, sharp, short, scaur, skirt. 
See SHKAR.J 1. A certain quantity; a part; 
a portion; as, a small share of prudence 
or good sense. ~ 2. A part or portion of 
a thing owned by a number in common; 
that part of an undivided interest which 
belongs to each proprietor ; as, shares in a 
bank ; shares in a railway; a ship owned in 
ten shares.— Z. The part of a thing allotted 
or distributed to each individual of a num- 
ber; portion among others; apportioned lot; 
allotment; dividend. ‘My share of fame.’ 
Dryden.—A. The broad iron or blade of a 
plough which cuts the bottom of the fun'ow- 
slice; ploughshare. 

Sharpened shares shuil vex the fruitful (pound. 

Dryden. 

■ To go shares, to go share and share, to 
partake, to be equally concerned. [Colloq.] 

She fondly hoped that he might be inclined to 
share and share alike with Twin junior. 'I'hackeray. 

Share (shar), v.t. pret. A pp. shared; ppr. 
sharing. [From the noun.] 1. To dlvitfe in 
portions; to part among two or more. 

The latest of my wealth I’ll share amongst yon. 

.shak. 

Supjiose I share my fortune equally between niy 
children and a stranger. Swift. 

2. To jiartake or enjoy with others ; to seize 
and possess jointly or in common. ‘ Who 
stay to share the morning feast.' Tenny- 
son. 

Great Jove with C®sar shares his sov’reign .sway. 

Milton. 

In vain does valour bleed. 

While avarice and rapine share the land. Milton. 

8. 'I'o receive as one’s portion; to enjoy or 
snfter; to experience. Shak. — i.i To cut; 
to shear; to cleave. 


—To shank one’s self awa’, to take one’s self 
off quickly. Sir W. Scott. 

Shank-beer (shangk'ber), n. Same as Schenk- 
beer. 

Shanked (shangkt), p. and a. 1. Having a 
shank. — 2. Affected with disease of the 
shank or footstalk. 

Shanker (shangk'^r), n. See Chanore. 
Shanklin-sand (shangklin-sand),n. Ingeol. 
another name for lower greensand of the 
chalk formation : so called from its being 
conspicuously developed at Shanklin in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Shank-paster (shangk'pan-tSr), n. Naut. 
a short rope and chain which sustains the 
shank and flukes of an anchor against the 
ship's side, as the stopper fastens the ring 
and stock to the cat-head. 

Shanny (shan'ni), n. A small fish allied to 
the blenny, and found under stones and sea- 
weeds, where it lurks. It is the Blennius 
pholis of Llnnseus, and the Pholis Icevis of 
modern authors. By moans of its pectoral 
fins it is able to crawl upon land, and when 
the tide ebbs will often creep upon shore 
until it finds a crevice wherein it can hide 
until the tide returns. 

Shanscrlt (shan'skrit), n. An old spelling 
of Sanscrit 

Sha’n*t (shknt). A contraction of Shall Not 
[Oolloq. ] 

Shanty (shan't! ), a. [A form of jaunty.] 
Jaunty; gay; showy. [Provincial.] 

Shanty. Shantee ( shan'tl ), n. [From Tr. 
scan, old, or from sion, weather, and tig, a 
house.] A hut or mean dwelling ; a tempo- 
rary building. 

Shanty (shan't!), v.i. To live in a shanty. 
Iltare. ] 

Snanty-man (shan'ti-man), n. One who 
lives in a shanty; hence, a backwoodsman; 
a lumberer. 

Shapable (shap'a-bl), n. 1. Capable of being 
shaped; shapeable. — 2. Having a proper 
shape or form. 

I made things round and shapable, which before 
were filthy things indeed to look upon. De Foe. 

ShaiM (sh&p), v.t pret. shaped; pp. shaped 
or skapen; ppr. shaping. [A. Sax. seeapan, 
aeapan, O.Sax. scapan, Goth, skapan, skap- 
Mn, Icel. skapa, Dan. skabe, O.H.G. soafan, 
Mod. G. schaffen, to shape, form, create; 


This Persian shape laid by, and she a()pearing 
In a Greckish dress. Afassi?iji^er. 

Shape, t pp. Formed; figured; prepared. 
Chaucer. 

Shapeable (shap'a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
shaped. ‘Soft and shapeable into love’s 
syllables.’ —2. Shapely. Spelled 

also Shapable. 

Shapeless (sliap'les), a. Destitute of regu- 
lar form; wanting symmetry of dimensions. 

‘ The shapeless rock or hanging precipice.’ 
Pope. 

He is deformed : crooked, old and sere, 

Ill-faced, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere. 

Shak. 

Shapelessness (shap'les-nes), n. Tile state 
of being shapeless; destitution of regular 
form. 

Shapeliche,t a. Shapely; fit; likely. Chau- 
cer. 

Shapeliness (shap'Il-nes), n. The state of 
being shapely; beauty or proportion of form. 
Shapely (shap'li), a. Well formed; having 
a regular and pleasing shape; symmetrical. 

‘ The shapely colamn.’ T. Warton. 
Shapesmlth (shap'smith), n. One that un- 
dertakes to improve the form of the body. 
[Burlesque. ] 

No shapesmith yet set up and drove a trade, 

To mend the work that Providence had made. 

Garth. 

Shapoumet (sha-pbr'net). In her. see Cha- 

POURNET. 

Shard (shard), n. [Also sherd; A. Sax. sceard, 
from sceran, to shear, to separate; cog. Icel. 
skard, a notch, a gap ; Dan. akaa,r, an inci- 
sion, a sherd; akin share.] 1. A piece or 
fragment of an earthen vessel or of any 
brittle substance ; a potsherd ; a fra^ent. 
‘SAards, flints, and pebbles.' Shak. ‘Dashed 
your cities into sAard^.’ Tennyson. 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless 
discomfort. 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns 
of existence. Lone/ellow. 

2. The shell of an egg or of a snail.— 3. The 
wing-case of a beetle. 

They are his shards, and he their beetle. Shak. 
4. The leaves of the artichoke and some 
other vegetables whitened or blanched. 

* Shards ox vavXioyfa for the pot.' Dryden. 
6.t A gap in a fence. Stanihurst A 
bourne or boundary; a division. Spenser. | 


Scalp, face, and shoulder the keen steel divides. 

And the shared visage hang.s on equal sides. 

Dryden . 

Share (shar). v.i. To have part; to get one's 
portion; to be a Bhiirer. 

And think not, Percy, 

To .share with me in glory any more. .^hnk. 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to 
sha7-e in the goods of his father. Locke. 

Share-beam (8hai’'bem), n. Tliat part of a 
plough to which the share is apjtlied. 
Share-bone (shar'bon), n. ’I'he os pubis, the 
smallest of the throe portions of the os in- 
nominatum, which is placed at the upper 
and fore part of the pelvis. 

Share-broker (shar'brGk-Sr), 7i. A dealer 
or broker in the shares and securities of 
joint-stock companies and the like. 
Shareholder (shar'hdld-fer), n. One that 
holds or owns a share or shares in a joint- 
stock company, in a common fund, or in 
some property; os, a shareholder in a rail- 
way, mining, or banking company, Ac. 
Share-line (shar'lln), n. 'I'he summit line 
of elevated ground; the dividing line. 
Share-list (sharlist), n. A list of the prices 
of shares of railways, mines, banks, govern- 
ment securities, and the like. 

Sharer (shAr'^r), n. One who shares; one 
who participates in anything with another ; 
one who enjoys or suffei-s in common with 
another or others; a partaker. 

People not allowed to be sharers with their com- 
panions in good fortune will hardly be sharers In 
bad. Sir K. L' Estrange. 

Shark (shark), n. [Usually derived from L. 
carcharias, Gr. karcharias, a shark, from kar- 
charoa, sharp-pointed, with sharii or jagged 
teeth; but the want of intennedlate forms 
renders this etymology a little doubtful. 
Perhaps from A. Sax, aceran, to shear, to cut. 
Comp. Icel. skerthingr, a shark. The noun and 
the verb appear to have been applied to per- 
sons as early as to the fish. ] 1. One of a gi-oup 
of elasmobranchiate fishes, celebrated for 
the size and voracity of many of the species. 
The form of the body is elongated, and the 
tail thick and fleshy. 'Die mouth is large, 
and armed with several rows of compressed, 
sharp-edged, and sometimes serrated teeth. 
The skin 18 usually very rough, covered with 
a multitude of little osseous tubercles or pla- 
coid scales. They are the most formidable 
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and voracious of all fishes, pursue other 
marine animals, and seem to cai’e little 
whether their prey be living or dead. They 
often follow vessels for the sake of picking 
up any offal which may be thrown over- 
board, and man himself often becomes a 
victim to their rapacity. The sharks formed 
the genus Sqiialus, Linn, , now divided into 



Wliite Shark {Carchttt-ias vul£^aris). 


several families, as the Carcharidee, or white 
sharks, Lamnidee, or basking sharks, Seym- 
nidro, including the Greenland shark, Scyl- 
lldro, or dog-fishes, &c. The basking shark 
(Selache maxima) is by far the largest species, 
sometimes attaining the length of 40 feet, 
but it has none of the ferocity of the others. 
The white shark (Carcharias vulgaris) is one 
of the most formidable and voracious of the 
species. It is rare on the British coasts, 
but common in many of the warmer seas, 
reaching a length of over 30 feet. The ham- 
mer-headed sharks (Zygeena), which are 



Hatnmer-headed Shark {Zy^ann maiieus). 


chiefly found in tropical seas, are very vora- 
cious, and often attack man. The shark is 
oviparous or ovoviviparous, according to cir- 
cumstances. --2. A greedy, artful fellow; one 
who fills his pockets by sly tricks; a sharper ; 
a cheat. ‘ Cheaters, «/iarArfi,and shifting com- 
panions.' Bp. Reynolds. — 3. Trickery; fraud ; 
petty rapine. ‘ Wretches who live upon the 
shark.' South. 

Shark (shark), v.i. fOrigin doubtful. See 
the noun. Shirk appears to be a weakened 
form of this.] To play the petty thief, or 
rather to live by shifts and petty strata- 

S ems; to swindle; to cozen; to play a meanly 
ishonest or greedy trick. B. Jonson. 

That dors it fair and above-board without legerde- 
main, and ncitlier sharks for a cup or reckoning. 

Bp. liarle. 

—To shark out, to slip out or escape by low 
artifices. [Vulgar.] 

Shark (shUrk), v.t. To pick up hastily, slily, 
or in small tpiantities: with up. 

Young Fortinbra.s, . . 

Hath in tlie skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark'd up a list of lawless resolutes, Shak, 

Sharker ( shark '6r), n. One who lives by 
sharking; an artful fellow. ‘A rengado 
. . . a dirty sharker.' Wotton. 

Shark-ray (shftrk'ra), n. 8ee Rhinob ATID iK. 
Sham (shilrn), n. [A. Sax. sceam, dung, 
I cel. skarn,.] The dung of cattle. [Scotch.] 
Sharook (shar'ok), n. A silver coin in India, 
worth about 1«. sterling. 

Sharp (shkrp), a. [A. Sax. scearp, from 
the root of sceran, to shear, to cut; L.G. 
scharp, D. scherm Icel. skarpr, G. scharf. 
See Shark.] 1. Having a very thin edge or 
fine point: keen; acute; not blunt; as, a 
sharp knife, or a sharp needle; a sharp 
edge easily severs a substance; a sharp 
point is easily made to penetrate it. ‘My 
cimeter’s sharp point. ' Shak. —2. Terminat- 
ing in a point or edge ; not obtuse ; some- 
what pointed or edged; ridged; peaked; as, 
a hill terminates in a sharp peak or a sharp 
ridge; a sharp roof. —3. Abruptly tume(f; 
bent at an acute angle ; as, a sharp turn of 


the road. “4. Acute of mind; quick to dis- 
cern or distinguish ; penetrating ; ready at 
invention; witty; ingenious; discriminating; 
shrewd; subtle. ‘ The sharpest witted lover 
in Arcadia.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Nothing makes men sharper than want. Addison. 

Many other things belong to the material world 
wherein the sharpest philosophers have not yet ob- 
tained clear ide.is. iratts. 

Hence— 6. Subtle; nice; witty; acute: said 
of things. ‘ Shatp and subtle discourses.’ 
Hooker. 

He pleaded still not guilty and alleged 

Many sharp rca.sons to defeat the law. Shak. 

6 . Keen or penetrating as regards the organs 
of sense; as, (a) quick or keen in respect of 
sight; vigilant; attentive; as, a sharp eye; 
sharp sight. 

To j/«ir/-cyed reason this would seem untrue. 

Dryden. 

(Jt>) Affecting the organs of taste like fine 
points: sour; acid; acrid; bitter; as, <>7/,arp 
vinegar; sharp~t&&ied citrons. ‘ Sharp phy- 
sic.' Shak. (c) Affecting the organs of hear- 
ing like sharp points; piercing; penetrating; 
shrill; as, a sharp sound or voice. 

The sound strikes so sharp as you can scarce en- 
dure it. Bacon. 

7. Keen; acrimonious; severe; harsh.- bit- 
ing; sarcastic; cutting; as, sharp words; 
sharp rebuke. 

Be thy words severe. 

Sharp as he merits ; but the sword forbear. Dryden. 

8. Severely rigid ; quick or severe in pun- 
ishing; cruel. 

To that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pur.sue u.s. Shak. 

9. Eager in pursuit; keen in quest; eager 
for food; as, a appetite. 

My falcon now is sharp and passing empty. Shak. 
To satisfy the sharp desire 1 had 
Of tasting these fair apples. Milton. 

10. Fierce; ardent; fiery; violent; impetu- 
ous; as, a sharp contest. 

A sharp assault already is V)egun. Dryden. 

11. Severe; afflicting; very painful or dis- 
tressing ; as, sharp tribulation ; a sharp fit 
of the gout. ‘A sharp torture.' Tillotson. 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. Shak. 

12. Biting; pinching; piercing; as, sharp 
air; sharp wind or weather. —13. Gritty; 
hard; as, sAarp sand. — 14. Emaciated; lean; 
thin; as, a visage. — 16. Keenly alive 
to one’s own interest; keen and close in 
making bargains or in exacting one's dues; 
ready to take advantage; barely honest: of 
persons; hence, characterized by such keen- 
ness: of things. 

I will not say he is dishonest, but at aiw rate he 
is sharp. t^roUope. 

Yet there was a remarkable gentleness and childish- 
ness about these people, a special inaptitude for any 
kind of sharp practice. Dickens. 

16. InpAo7ieftc«. applied to a consonant pro- 
nounced or uttered with breath and not 
with voice ; surd ; non-vocal ; as, the shar-p 
mutes p, t, A. - 17. In (a)rai8ed a semi- 

tone, as a note. (6) Too high; so high as to 
be out of tunc or above true pitch. — 5'Aorp 
is often used adverbially. See separate entry. 
—To brace sharp (naut.), to turn the yards 
to the most oblniuo x’osition possible that 
the ship may sail well up to the wind.-' 
Sharp is freouently used in the formation 
of cornpounus, many of which are self- 
explanatory ; as, sharp -cornered, sharp- 
edged, sharp-pointed, sharjf-toothed, &c. 
Sharp (sharp), 71. 1. An acute or shrill sound. 

‘ The lark, straining harsh discords and im- 
pleasing sharps.' Shak.— 2. In music, (a) a 
note artificially raised a semitone. (6) The 
sign (J) which, when placed on a line or 
space of the staff at the commencement of a 
movement, raises all the notes on that Hue or 
space or their octaves a semitone in pitch. 
When, in the course of the movement, it pre- 
cedes a note, it has the same effect on it or its 
repetition, but only within the same bar.— 
Double sharp, a character (x) used in chro- 
matic music, and which raises a note two 
semitones above its natural pitch. —8. A sharp 
consonant. See the adjective. — 4. pf. The 
hard parts of wheat which require grinding 
a second tim e. Called also Middlings. — 5. t A 
pointed weapon. Jeremy Collier. —6. A por- 
tion of a stream where the water runs very 
rapidly. C. Kingsley. [Provincial.]— 7. A 
sewing-needle, one of the most pointed of 
the mree grades — blunts, betweens, and 
sharps. 

Sliarp (sharp), v.t l. To make keen or 
acute; to sharpen. *To sharp my sense.’ 
Spenser.— 2. To mark with a sharp, in musi- 


cal composition, or to raise a note a semi- 
tone. 

Sharp (sharp), v.i. To play tricks in bar- 
gaining; to act the sharper. 

Your .scandalous life is only cheating or sharping' 
one half of the year and starving the other. 

Sir R, V Estrange. 

Sharp (sharp), adv. 1. Sharply. 

No marvel, though you bite so sharp at reasons, Shak. 
Is a man bound to look out sharp to plague himself? 

Jeremy Collier. 

2. Exactly; to the moment; not a minute 
behind. 

Captain Osborne . . , will bring him to the 
150th mess at five o'clock sharp. Thackeray. 

Sharp-cut (sharp'kut), a. Cut sharply and 
clearly; cut so as to present a clear, well- 
defined outline, as a figure on a medal or an 
engraving: hence, presenting great distinct- 
ness; well-defined; clear. 

Sharpen ( sharp 'n), v.t. [From the adlec- 
tive. J To make sharp or sharper; as, (a) to 
give a keen edge or fine point to; to edge; 
to point; as, to sharpen a knife, an axe, or 
the teeth of a saw; to sharpen a sword. 

All the Israelites went down to the Phili.stines to 
sharpen every man his share and his coulter, and 
his axe and his mattock. 1 Sam. xiii. 20. 

(b) To make more eager or active ; as, to 
sharpen the edge of industry. Hooker. — 

(c) To make more intense, as grief, Joy, 
pain, &c. 

It may contribute to his mi.scry, heighten the 
anguish, and sharpen the sting of conscience. 

South. 

(d) To make more quick, acute, or ingenious. 

‘ Quickness of wit, either given by nature or 
sharpenedhyBtndy.' Ascham. (e) To render 
quicker or keener of perception. 

The air sharpen'd his visual ray 
To objects distant far. Milton. 


(/) To render more keen ; to make more 
eager for food or for any gratification ; as, 
to sharpen the appetite; to sharpens desire. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylcss sauce his appetite. Shak. 

(g) To make biting, sarcastic, or severe. 
'Sharpen eaeli word,' Ed. Smith. (/») To 
render more shrill or piercing. 

Inclosures not only preserve sound, ljut increase 
and sharpen it. Bacon. 

(i) To make more tart or acid; to make sour; 
as, the rays of the sun sharpen vinegar.— 

(j) In music, to raise, as a sound, by means 
of a sharp; to apply a sharp to. 

Sharpen (sharji'n), v.i. To grow or become 
sharp. ‘ N o w she sharpens. ' Shak. 

Sharper (sharp'^ir), u. [See the adjective.] 
A shrewd man in making bargains; a tricky 
fellow ; a rascal ; a cheat in bargaining or 
gaming. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. 

Sir R. 1 .' B.drange, 

Who proffers his past favours for my virtue 
Tries to o'erreach me— is a very sharper. 

Coleridge, 

Sharp-^OUnd (shkrp 'ground), a. Whetted 
till it 18 sharp; sharpened. ‘No sharp- 
ground knife.' Shak. 

Sharpie (shiirp'i), 71 . Naut a long, sharp, 
flat-bottomed sail-boat. [United States.] 

Sharpllng(8harp'ling),7i. A fish, the stickle- 
back. [Provincial. ] 

Sharp-looking (Shftrp'luk-ing), a. Having 
the appearance of sharpness: hungry look- 
ing ; emaciated ; lean. ‘ A needy, hollow- 
eyed, sharp-looking wretch.’ Shak. 

Sharply (sharp'li), adv. In a sharp or keen 
manner ; as, (a) with a keen edge or a fine 
point, (b) Severely; rigorously; roughly. 
‘Rebuke them sharply.' Tit. i. 18. (c) 

Keenly; acutely; vigorously; as, the mlno 
and memory sharply exercised, (d) Vio 
lently; vehemently. 

At the arrival of the English atnbassadors, the sob 
diers were sharply assailed with wants. Hayivard. 


(c) With keen perception; exactly; min- 
utely. 

You contract your eye when you would see sharply. 

Bacon. 

(^Acutely; wittily; with nice discernment. 
‘ To this the Panther sharply had replied. ’ 
Dryden. (/;) Abruptly; steeply; as, the bank 
rises sharply up. 

Sharpness (shkrp'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being sharp ; as, (a) keenness of an 
edge or point ; as, the sharpness of a razor 
or a dart. (&) Pungency; acidity; as, the 
sharpness of vinegar, (c) Eagerness of de- 
sire or pursuit; keenness of appetite, as for 
food, and the like, (d) Pungency of pain; 
keenness ; severity of pain or affliction ; as, 
the sharpness of pain, grief, or anguish; the 
sharpness of death or calamity. 

And the best quarrels in the heat are curst 
By those that reel their sharpness. Shak. 
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(«) Severity of language; pungency; Batirical 
sar^ ^isni ; as, the sharpmas of satire or re- 
buke. 

Some did all folly with just sharpness blame. 

Drytien. 

(./■) Acuteness of intellect; the power of 
nice discernment; quickness of understand- 
ing ; ingenuity ; as, aharpmaa of wit or un- 
derstanding. (g) Quickness of sense or per- 
ception; as, the akarpneaa of sight. (A) 
Keenness; severity; as, t\\Q aharpaesa of the 
air or weather, (i) Keenness and closeness 
in transacting business or exacting one’s 
dues; equivocal honesty; as, his practice 
is characterized by too much aharpneaa. 
Sharp-set (sharp'set), a. 1. Eager in appe- 
tite; affected by keen hunger; ravenous. 

The sharp-set squire resolves at last, 

Whate cr befel him not to fast. -Sometmille. 

2. Eager in desire of gratification. [Familiar 
in both senses. ] 

The town is sharp-set on new plays. Pope. 

Sharp-shooter ( sharp ' shot -6r), n. One 
skilled in shooting at an object with exact- 
ness; one skilled in the use of the rifle. In 
mint, a name formerly given to some of the 
best shots of a company, who were armed 
with rifles, and took aim in firing. They are 
now superseded by the better arms and 
organization of modem armies. 

Sharp - shooting (shiirp'slibt-ing), n. A 
shooting with great precision and effect, as 
riflemen. Applied also to a sharp skirmish 
of wit or would- he wit. 

The frequent repetition of this playful Inquiry on 
tlie part of Mr. Pecksniff, led at last to jilayful an- 
swers on the part of Mr. Montague, but after some 
little sharp-shooting on both sides, Mr. Pecksniff 
became grave almost to tears. Dickens. 

Sharp-sighted (sharp's! t-ed), a. l. Having 
quick or acute sight; as, a aharp-aUjhtad 
eagle or hawk. — 2. Having quick discern- 
ment or acute understanding ; as. a aharp- 
aighted opponent; sharp-sighted judgment. 
‘A healthy, perfect, and sharp -sighted 
mind.’ SirJ. jDaviea. 

Sharp-tail (slnirp'tal), n. A passerine bird 
of the sub-family Synallaxinte, family Cer- 
thidie or creepers. 

Sharp-visaged (slnirp'viz-ajd), a. Having 
a sharp or thin face. 

The Welsh that inhabit the mountains are com- 
monly sharp- 7 jisageci. Sir M. Hate. 

Sharp-witted (sharp' wit-ed), a. Having an 
acute or nicely-discerning mind. ‘ A num- 
ber of dull-sighted, yevy aharp-witted men.’ 
Wotton. 

Shashi (shilsh), n. 1. A sash. Cotton.— 
2. A turban, Fuller. 

Shaster,ShaBtra(shks't6r, 8has'tra),n, [Skr. 
ahaatra, from ahaa, to teach.] A law or book 
of laws among the Hindus : applied parti- 
cularly to a book containing the authorized 
institutes of their religion, and considered 
of divine origin. The term is applied, in a 
wider sense, to treatises containing the law.s 
or institutes of the various arts and sciences, 
as rhetoric. 

Shathmont (shath'mont), n. [See Shaft- 
man.] A measure of 0 inches. [Scotch.] 
Shatter (ahat'tCr), v.t. [A softened form of 
acatter; to ahatter is literally to smash into 
small pieces that scatter or fly apart. See 
Scatter.] l. To break at once into many 
pieces; to dash, burst, or part by violence 
into fragments ; to rend, split, or rive into 
splinters; as, an explosion of gunpowder 
ahattera arock; lightning the sturdy 

oak. 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. Shak. 

2. To break up; to disorder; to derange ; to 
give a destructive shock to ; to overthrow ; 
as, his mind was now quite ahattered. 

In the strength of tills I rode, 
Shattering all evil customs everywhere. Tennyson. 

8.t To scatter; to disperse. 

1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter yo\xt leaves before the mellowing year. 

Mittou. 

4. t To dissipate; to make incapable of close 
and continued application. ‘ A man ... of 
ahattered hVLvaonr.’ Norria. 

Shatter (Bhat't6r), v.t. To be broken into 
fragments ; to fall or crumble to pieces by 
any force applied. 

Some shatter and fly in many places. Bacon. 

Shatter (shat't^r), n. One part of many 
into which anything is broken; a fragment: 
used chiefly in the plural, and in the phrases 
to break or rend into ahattera. 

Stick the candle so loose, that it will fall upon the 
glass of the scoiice, and break it into shatters. 

Swift. 
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Shatter-'bralll(8hut'ter-bran), n. A careless 
giddy person; a scatter-brain. 

Shatter -brained, Shatter-pated (shat'- 
t6r-brand, 8hat't6r-pat-ed ), a. Disordered 
in intellect ; intellectually weak; scatter- 
brained. 

You cannot . . . but conclude that religion and 
devotion are far from being the mere effects of ig- 
norance and imposture, whatever sonic shatter- 
brained and debauched persons would fain persuade 
tliemsclves and others. /Jr. y . Goodman. 

Shattery (shat-tfir'i), a. llrittlc; easily fall- 
ing into many pieces; not compact; loose 
of texture. 

A coarse grit-stone ... of too shattery a nature 
to be usctl except in ordinary buildings. Pennant. 

Shauchle, Shaughle (sha^iTi), v. i. I'o walk 
with a sluiftliiig or shambling gait. [Scotch.] 
Shauchle, Shaughle (shftCh'l), v.t. To dis- 
tort from the proper shape or right direction 
by use or wear. — Shaughled ahoon, shoes 
trodden down on one side by bad walking; 
fig. applied to a jilted woman. Burns; Sir 
W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Shaul (shftl), a. Shallow. ‘Duncan deep, 
and Peebles s/iawf.’ Burns. [Scotch ] 
Shave (ahav), v.t. pret. shaved; pj). shaved 
or shaven; ppr. shaving. [A. Sax. acafan, to 
shave, to scrape, to smooth, to plane; com- 
mon to the Teutonic tongues ; Icel sca/a, 
Dan. akaoe, Sw. akafva, 1). achaaven, Goth. 
akaban, G. achaben: same root as Gr. akajHo, 
to dig; L. acabo, to scrape.] 1. 'To cut or 
pare off from the surface of a body by a 
razor or other edged instrument; as, to 
shave the beard. Often with of. 

Neither shall they shave off tlic corner of their 
beard. Lev. xxi. 5. 

2. To pare close; to make smoother hare by 
cutting or paring from the surface of; espe- 
cially, to remove the hair from by a razor 
or other sharp instrument; as, to shave the 
chin or head; io shave hoops or staves. 

The bending scythe 

Shaves all the surf.ice of tlie waving green. Gay, 

3. To cut in thin slices. ‘Plants bruised or 
shaven in loaf or root.’ Bacon.— A. I’o skim 
along or near the surface of; to sweep along. 

He scours the riglit-hand coast, sometimes the left ; 
Now shaves with level wing tlie deep. Mitten. 

5. To strip ; to oppress by extortion ; to 
fleece. — To shave a note, to purchase it at a 
great discount, or to take interest nT)on it 
much beyond the legal rate. [United States 
colloquialism.] 

Shave (sliav), v.i. l. To use the razor; to 
remove the l>eard or otlier hair with a razor. 

2. To be hard and severe in bargains; to 
cheat. 

Shave (sliav), n. [See the verb.] 1. The act 
or operation of shaving; a cutting off of the 
lieard.— 2. A thin slice; a shaving. —3. An 
instrument with a long blade and a handle 
at each end for shaving hoops, <fec. ; also, a 
spokeshave. — 4. The act of passing so closely 
as almost to strike or graze; an exceedingly 
narrow mi.ss or escape; often with close or 
near, [(tolloq.j 

The next instant the hind coach passed my engine 
by a shave. Dickens. 

‘ By Jove, that was a near shave t’ Tills exclama- 
tion was drawn from us by a bullet wliich whistled 
within an inch of our heads. //’. //. Russell. 

5. A false report or alarm voluntarily pro- 
pagated with a view to deceive ; a trick. 
[Slang] 

The deep gloom of apprehension— at first a shave 
of old Smith s. then a well-authenticated report. 

IV. II Russell. 

Shave-CTass (shav'gras), n. A plant of the 
genus Etiuisetum {E. hyertmle) employed 
for polishing wood, ivory, and brass. See 
Eqtjisktum. 

Shaveling (shav'ling), n. A man shaved; 
hence, a mar or religieux. [In contempt.] 
By St. George anil the Dragon, I am no longer a 
shaveling than while iny frock is on my back. 

Sir Scott. 

Shaver (shav'Sr), n. 1. One who shaves or 
whose occupation is to shave.— 2. One who 
is close in bargains or a shai'p dealer. 

This Lewis is a cunning shaver Swijt. 

3. One who fleeces; a pillager; a plunderer. 

By these shavers the Turks were stripped of all 
they had. Knolles. 

4. A humorous fellow; a wag.— 5. A Jocular 

name for a young boy; a youngster. [Com- 
pare as to this last sense Gypsy chavo, a 
child.] , „ 

Shavie (shAv'iXn. A trick or prank. ‘Mony 
a prank an’ niirthfu’ ahavie. Blackwood’s 
Mag. [Scotch.] 

Shaving (sh&v'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who shaves.— 2. A thin slice pared off with 
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a shave, a knife, a plane, or other cutting 
instrument. 

Shaving-brush (8hav'lng-bru8h),n. A brush 
used in shaving, for spreading the lather 
over the beard. 

Shaw (shft), 71. [A Scandinavian word; Dan. 
akov, Icel. akdgr, Sw, skog, a wood or grove.] 
1. A thicket; a small wood; a shady place. 
‘This greno Chancer. ‘ Close hid be- 

neath the greenwood ahaw.’ Fairfax. - 2. A 
stem with the leaves, as of a potato, turnip. 
Ac. [I4ow only Scotch or imrtheni English 
in both senses. ] 

Shaw (shft), v.t. To show. [Scotch.] 

Shaw-fowl (shft'foul), n. [Shaw here a 
form of show.] The representation or image 
of a fowl made by fowlers to shoot at. 

Shawl (shftl). n. [Fi. chdle, from Ar. and 
Per. shdl, a shawl.] An article of dress, 
usually of a square or oblong shape, worn 
by persons of both sexes In the East, but in 
the west chiefly by females as a loose body 
or shoulder covering. Shawls are of seve- 
ral sizes and divers materials, ns silk, cotton, 
hair, or wool ; and occasioiialiy they are 
formed of a mixture of some or all these 
staples. Some of the Eastern shawls, as 
those of Cashmere, are very beautiful and 
costly fabrics. They are now successfully 
imitated in Europe, The use of the shawl 
in Europe, at least of a vestment under that 
name, belongs almost entirely to the present 
century. 

Shawl (sliijl), i).t. To cover with a shawl. 

Rebecca wh.s shaivling herself in an upper apart- 
ment. Tnackeray. 

Shawm, Shalm (Bham), n. [O Fi-. chalemel, 
Mod. Fr. chalun\ea7i, from calanielhui, a 
dim. of L. calamus, a reed, a reed-pipe.] 
An old wind-instrument similar in form to 
the clarionet. Others think it was formed 
of pipes made of reed or of w^heaten or oaten 
straw. 

Shay (shA), n. A chaise. Lamb. [Colloq. 
vulgarism.] 

Shaya (shn'a), ?i. oideidandia juiibellata. 
See SHAYA-KOOT. 

Shaya -root (sha'a-rot), n. The root of 
the Oldenlandui ^unhellata, nat. order Cin- 
chonaeew. The outer bark of the roots of this 
plant furnislies the colouring matter for the 



durable red for which the chintzes of India 
are famous. The plant grows wild on the 
Coromandel coast, and is also cultivated 
there. The leaves are considered by the 
native doctors as expectorant. Written also 
Chaya-root. 

She (she), »ron.— possessive her or hera, da- 
tive her, objective her; nom. pi. they, pos- 
sessive their or theirs, dative them, objec- 
tive them. [A. Sax. se6, the, that, the nom. 
fem. of the def. art. Though now used as 
the feminine corresponding to he, it is not 
strictly so, having taken the place of hed, 
the prmjer feminine, in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was first used in the northern 
dialects as a pronoun in the forms aco, aho. 
The possessive her and the later hers are 
from the old feminine pronoun heU, genit. 
hire; whereas, had genit. thcere.] 1. The 
nominative feminine of the pronoun of the 
third person, used as a substitute for the 
name of a female, or of something ^rsonl- 
fled in the feminine; the word whlcn refers 
to a female mentioned in the preceding or 
following part of a sentence or discourse. 

Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not ; for 
was afraid. Gen. xviii- 15. 
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2. She is BometimeB used as a noun for wo- 
man or female both in the Bingular and in 
the plural, usually in contemptuous or hu- 
morous language. 

Lady, you arc tlie crueU’st she alive. Shafc. 

The shes of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest and his honour. Shak. 

8. She is used also as a prefix for female; as, 
a sA^'bear; a j^Ae-cat. ‘ A s/is-angel. ’ Shak. 
Shea (she'a), n. The Bassia butyracea of 
botanists, a native of tropical Asia and 
Africa, and believed to be the fulwa or 
fulwara tree of India. The African shea 
tree (B. Parkii) resembles the laurel in the 
shape and colour of its leaves, but grows 
to the height of 30 or 40 feet. The trunk 
^elds when pierced a copious milky juice. 
The shea or vegetable butter is found in 
the nut, and is obtained pure by crushing, 
boiling, and straining. The nuts grow in 
bunches, and are attached to the boughs by 
slender filaments. They are of the shape 
and size of a pigeon’s egg, of a light drab 
when new, but the colour deepens after- 
wards to that of chocolate. A good-sized 
tree in prolific condition will yield a bushel 
of nuts. Called also Butter -tree. See 
Bassia. 

Sheadixur (shed'ing), n. [A. Sax. sceddan, 
Goth skaidan, D. and G. scheiden, to di- 
vide; akin shed, as in watershed.] In the 
Isle of Man, a riding, tithing, or division, in 
which there is a coroner or chief constable. 
The isle is divided into six sheadings. 

Sheaf (shef), n. pi. Sheaves (shevz). [A. Sax. 
scedf, a sheaf, a bundle, as of arrows; L.G. 
skof, schof, 1). schoof, Icel. skattf, G. schaub. 
The root is that of shove, A. Sax. seCtfan, to 
shove, thrust, push.] 1. A quantity of the 
stalks of wheat, rye, oats, or barley bound 
together; a bundle of stalks or straw. 

The reaper fill.s his }frecdy hands 

And binds tlvc golden sheaves in brittle bands. 

Drydoi. 

2. Any bundle or collection; specifically, 
twenty-four arrows, or as many as fill the 
quiver. 

‘ Farewell !’ she said, and vanished from the place ; 
The shea/ of arrows shook and rattled in tlie case. 

Drydett. 

Sheaf (shSf}, n. The wheel in the block of a 
pulley; a sheave. See Sheave. 

Shear (shef), v.t. To collect and bind; to 
make sheaves of. 

Sheaf (shef), v.i. To make sheaves. 

They that reap, must sheaf and bind. Shak. 

Sheafy (shef i), a. Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or resembling sheaves. Gray. 

Sheal (shM), n. [A form of shell] A husk 
or pod. [Old and provincial. ] 

Sheal (shel), V. t. To take the husks or pods 
off; to shell. ‘That’s a shealed peascod.’ 
Shak. [Old and Provincial. ] 

Sheal (shel), n. [A Scotch word : Icel. skdli, 
N. skaale, a hut or shed, from root ot shelter, 
shield.] 1. A hut or small cottage for shep- 
herds, or for fishermen on the shore or on 
the banks of rivers; a shealing.— 2. A shed 
for sheltering sheep on the hills during the 
night.— 3. A summer residence, especially 
one erected for those who go to the hills 
for sport, &c. Written also Sheet, Sheil. 
Shealing (shM'ing), n. The outer shell, pod, 
or husk ot pease, oats, and the like, [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Shealing (shef lug), 71. Same as^/ical Writ- 
ten also meeting, Sheiling. [Scotch.] 

They were considered in some measure as pro- 

f )rietors of the wretched shealings which they inhab- 
ted. Sir IV. Scott. 

Shear (sher), v. t. pret. sheared and shore; pp. 
sheared or shorn; ppr. shearing. [O. E. schere, 

. shere. A, Sax. sceran, to shear, shave, share, 
divide; L.G. scheren, D. scheeren, to sheer, 
cut, clip, sheer off; IceL skera, to cut, carve, 
reap, slaughter; Ban. skoere, to cut or carve; 
G. scheren, to shear, shave, cheat. From a 
root skar, which appears without the initial 
i in Gr. keiro, Skr. kar, to cut. Akin share, 
sheer, shire, shore, sharj), short, scaur.] 1, To 
cut or clip something from with an instru- 
ment of two blades ; to separate anything 
from by shears, scissors, or a like instru- 
ment; as, to shear sheep; to shear eioth. 
It is appropriately used for the cutting of 
wool from sheep or their skins, and for 
clipping the nap from cloth. ~2. To separate 
by shears; to cut or clip from a surface; as, 
to shear a ffeece. 

But she, the wan sweet maiden, shore away 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of hnir. 

Tennyson. 

8. Fig. to strip of property, as by severe 


exaction or excessive sharpness in bargain* 
ing; to fieeee. 

In his speculation he had gone out to shear, and 
come home shorn. Mrs. Riddell. 

4. [Old English and Scotch.] To cut down, 
as with a sickle; to reap. 

Shear (sher), v.i. 1. To cut; to penetrate 
by cutting. 

Many a deep glance, and often with utxspeakable 
precision, has he cast into mysterious Nature, and 
the still more mysterious Life of Man. Wonderful 
It is with what cutting words, now and then, he severs 
asunder the cenfnsion ; shears down, were it furlongs 
deep, into the true centre of the matter: and there 
not only hits the nail on the head, but with crushing 
force smites it home, and buries it. Carlyle. 

2. To turn aside; to deviate ; to sheer. See 
Sheer. 

Shear ( shfir ), n. l. An instrument to cut 
with. Chaucer. [Now exclusively used in 
the plural. See Shears.]— 2. A year as ap- 
plied to the age of a sheep, denominated 
from the yearly shearing; as, sheep of one 
shear, of two shears, &c, [Local. ] 

Shear 'bill (sheribil), n. A bird, the black 
skimmer or cut- water (Bhyncops nigra). See 
Skimmer 

Sheard (shdrdl, n. A shard. See Shard. 
Shearer (shSr'i&r), n. l. One that shears; as, 
a shearer of sheep.— 2. In Scotland, one that 
reaps corn with a sickle; a reaper. 
Shear-hulk (shfirihulk), n. Same as Sheer- 
hulk. 

Shearing (sheriing), n. 1. The act or oper- 
ation of clipping or shearing by shears or 
by a machine ; as, the shearing ot metallic 
plates and bars ; the shearing of the wool 
from sheep, or the pile, nap, or fluff from 
cloth.— 2. The proceeds of the operation of 
clipping by shears ; as, the whole shearing 
of a flock; the shearings from cloth. — 8. A 
sheep that has been but once sheared ; a 
shearling. Youatt. —4. The act or operation 
of reaping. [Scotch.]- 6. In mining, the 
making of vertical cuts at the ends of a 
portion of an undercut scam of coal, serving 
to destroy the continuity of the strata and 
facilitate the breaking down of the mass. 
Shealing -machine (sher'ing-ma-shen), n. 
1, A machine used for cutting plates and 
bars of iron and other metals.— 2. A machine 
for shearing cloth. &c. 

Shearling (sheriling), n. A sheep that has 
been but once sheared. 

Shearman (sherimun), n. One whose occu- 
I)ation is to shear cloth. Shak. 

Shears (sherz), ti. pi. [From the verli.] 
1. An instrument consisting of two mov- 
able blades with bevel edges, used for cut- 
ting cloth and other substances by inter- 
ception between the two blades. Shears 
differ from scissors chiefly in being larger, 
and they vary in form according to the dif- 
ferent operations they are called on to per- 
form. The shears used by farriers, slieep- 
shearers, weavers, &c., are made of a single 
piece of steel, bent round until the blades 
meet, which open of themselves by the elas- 
ticity of the metal. — 2. Something in the 
form of the blades of shears; as, (a)t a pair 
of wings. Spenser. (6) An apparatus for 
raising heavy weights. See Sheers.- 8. The 
ways or track of a lathe, upon which the 
lathe head, poppet head, and rest are placed. 
Shear-stem (sheristfil), n. (So called from 
its applicability to the manufacture of cut- 
ting instruments, sheare, knives, scythes, 
&c.] A kind of steel prepared by laying 
several bars of common steel together, and 
heating them in a furnace until they ac- 
quire tlie welding temperature. The bars 
are then beaten together and drawn out. 
The process may be repeated. — Single 
shear-steel and double shear-steel are terms 
indicating the extent to which the process 
has been carried. 

Shear -tall (sh^rital), n. A name given to 
some species of humming-birds; as, the 
slender shear-tail (^Thaumastura enicura) 
and Cora’s shear-tail {Thaumastura Corce) : 
so called on account of their long and 
deeply-forked tail. 

Shear -water (sheriw^-Wr), n. The name 
of several marine birds of the genus Pufflnus, 
belonging to the petrel family, differing 
from the true petrels chiefly in having the 
tip of the lower mandible curved down- 
ward and the nostrils having separate open- 
ings. P. cinereus (the greater shear- water) 
is about 18 inches long. It is found on the 
south-west coasts of England and Wales. 
The Manx or common shear-water (P. an- 
glorum) is somewhat less In size, but is more 
common on the British coasts. It occurs 
also in more northern regions. There are 


several other species. The shear- waters fly 
rapidly, skimming over the waves, whence 
they pick up small Ashes, crustaceans, mol- 



M.inx Shear-water (P. anQlornftt). 


luscs, Ac. The name is sometimes given to 
the skimmer (Rhynchops nigra). 

Sheat-fish (shet'fish), n. [G. scheid, schaid, 
schaidfisch.] One of the fishes of the family 
Siluridte (which see). 

Sheath (sheth), n. [A. Sax. scceth, scedth, 
D. and L.G. schede, Dan. skede, Icel. skithi, 
skeithir (pi.), G. scheide, a sheath; generally 
referred to same root as shed, 
A. Sax. sceddan, to divide.] 1. A 
case for the reception of a sword 
or other long and slender instru- 
ment; a scabbard. — 2. Any some- 
what similar covering; as, (a) in 
hot. a term applied to a petiole 
when It embraces the branch 
from which it springs, as in 
grasses; or to a rudimentary leaf 
which wraps round the stem on 
which it grows, as in the scape 
of many endogenous plants. The 
cut shows part of the stem of a 
grass { Anthoxanthum Puelii) 
a. Sheath, with sheath a. (b) The wing- 
case of an insect.— 8. A structure 
of loose stones for confining a river within 
its banks. 

Sheath (sheth), v. t. To furnish with a sheath. 

Sheath-bUl (sheth'bil), n. See Chionid^. 

Sheath -claw ( sheth'kl}^ ), n. A kind of 
lizard of the genus Thecadactylus. It is 
allied to the gecko, and in Jamaica Is com- 
monly called the croaking lizard, from its 
curious call on the approach of night. 

Sheathe ( sheTil ), v. t. pret. & pp. sheathed ; 
ppr. sheathing. [From the noun, like Icel. 
skeitha, to sheathe. ] 1. To put into a sheath 
orscabbard; to inclose, cover, or hide with a 
sheath or case, or as with a sheath or case ; 
as, to sheathe, a sword or dagger. 

The leop.ircl . . . keeps the claws of his fore-feet 
turnetl up from the ground, and sheathed in tlie skin 
of his toes. A. Crew. 

’Tis in my breast .she sheathes her dagger now. 

Drydett. 

2. To cover up; to hide. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light. 

Shak. 

3, t To take away sharpness or acridness from; 
to obviate the acridity of ; to obtund or 
blunt. ‘ They blunt or sheathe those sharp 
salts. ' ArbuUinot. - 4. To protect by a casing 
or covering; to case or cover, as with boards, 
iron, or sheets of copper ; as, to sheathe a 
ship. 

It were to be wished, that the whole navy through- 
out were sheathed as some are. Raleigh. 

—To sheathe the sword (Jig.), to put an end 
to war or enmity ; to make peace. It cor- 
responds to the Indian phrase, to bury the 
hatchet. 

SbeatBed ( sheTHd ), p. and a. i. Put in a 
sheath; inclosed or covered with a case; 
covered; lined; invested with a membrane, 

2. In hot. vaginate ; invested by a sheath or 
cylindrical membranous tube, which is the 
base of the leaf, as the stalk or culm in 
grasses. 

Sheather (sheTH'Sr), n. One who sheathes. 

SheatblnR (shgTH'lng), n. l. The act of 
one who sneathes. —2. Iliat which sheathes; 
especially, a covering, usually thin plates of 
copper or an alloy containing copper, to 
protect a wooden ship’s bottom from worms. 

3. The material with which ships are 
sheathed; as, copper sheathiiw. 

Bheatblng-xiall (sheTH'ing-nal), n. A cast- 
nail of an alloy of copper and tin, used for 
nailing on the metallic sheathing of ships. 

Sbeatnless (shSthles), a. Without a sheath 
or case for covering; unsheathed. 
Sheatb-wlxiged (sheth'wingd), a. Having 
cases for covering the wings; coleopterous; 
as, a sheath-winged insect. 

Sbeatby (shethTX Forming or resem- 
bling a sheath or case. Sir T. Browne. 
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SheaTe (ah6v), n. [O. D. Mod. D. 

uchijf, G. icheibe, a rouud slice, a disc. See 
Shiye, which is a slightly different form of 
this word.] 1. A grooved wheel in a block, 
mast, yard, ckc., on which a rope works; 
the wheel of a pulley; a shiver.— 2. A sliding 
scutcheon for covering a keyhole. 

Sheave (sh6v), v.t. To bring together into 
sheaves; to collect into a sheaf or into 
sheaves. 

Sheaved t (shgvd), a. Made of straw. Shak. 
Bheave>hole (shevOiai), n. A channel in 
which a sheave works. 

Shehander (sheb'an-ddr), n. [Per. shdh-i- 
bandar, ruler of the port.] A Dutch East 
India commercial officer ; a port-captain. 
Shebeen (she-b6n0, ». [Prooably an Irish 
term.] 1. An Irish smuggler’s hut. -2. An 
unlicensed house of a low character where 
excisable liquors are sold illegally. 
Shebeener (she-ben'Or), n. One who keeps 
a shebeen. 

Shebeening (she-ben'lngl, n. The act or 
practice of Keeping a shebeen; as, she was 
fined for shebeening, 

Shechlnah (sh6-krna), n. [Heb. shekinah, 
from ahakan, to rest.] The Jewish name 
for the symbol of the divine presence, which 
rested in the shape of a cloud or visible light 
over the mercy-seat. Written also Shekinah. 
Shed Cshed), v.t. pret. & pp. ahed; ppr. ahed- 
ding. [A. Sax. aceddan, acddan, to scatter, 
to sprinkle, to shed (blood), to divide, to 
separate, to disperse ; probably of same 
root as L. scindn, to cut, to split; akin also 
to O. Fris. akedda, to push, to shake; G. 
schutten, to .shed, to spill, to cast; achutteln, 
to shake; L.G achudden, to shako, to pour; 
akin E. shndder.] 1. To cause or suffer to 
flow out ; to pour out ; to let fall ; used 
especially with regard to blood and tears; 
as, to ahed tears; to ahcd blood. 'Shed seas 
of tears.’ Shak, 

This is my V)lood of the new testament which is 
jA/f/ for many for the remission of sins. Mat.xxvi.28. 
He weeps like a wcncli that had shed her milk. 

Shiti. 

2. To cast; to throw off, a.s a natural cover- 
ing ; as, the trees ahed their leaves in au- 
tumn; serpents ahed their skin.— 8. To emit; 
to give out; to diffuse; as, flowers sAtfd their 
sweets or fragrance. 

All heaven. 

And happy constell.itions on that hour 
.'>/ted their selectest influence. Milton. 

4. To cause to flow off without penetrating; 
as, a roof or a covering of oiled cloth, or the 
like, is sai<l to ahed water.— 6. To sprinkle; 
to intersperse. ‘ Her hair ... is shed with 
gray.’ B. Jonaon. [Rare.] 

Shed (shed), V. i. To let fall seed, a covering 
or envelope, Ac, 

White oats are apt to shed most as tliey He, and 
black a.s they .stand. Afortimer. 

Shed (shed), n. The act of shedding, or 
causing to flow : used only in composition ; 
as, hloodsAet?. 

Shed (shed), 71. [O.E. ahodde, ahudde, Prov. 

E. ahod, ahud, a hut, a hovel, probably from 
a root meaning to defend or protect; comp. 
Sw. akydd, a defence, akydda, to defend; Dan. 
akytte, to protect, to shelter; G. achiltzen, to 
defend. Or the original meaning may have 
been a sloping roof or penthouse to ahed off 
the rain.] 1. A slight or temporary build- 
ing; a penthouse or covering of boards, &c. , 
for shelter; a poor house or h^vel; a hut; an 
outhouse. ‘ The first Aletes born in lowly 
ahed. ’ Fairfax. 

Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 
Comjnence acquaintance underneath a shed. Shak. 

2. A large open structure for the temporary 
storage of goods, &c. ; as, a ahed on a wharf; 
a railway ahed. 

Shed (shed), v.t. [A. Sax. aceddan, D. and 
G. acheiden, Goth, akaidan— to separate, to 
divide, from same root as L.scindo, Qr.a^izO, 
to cleave. Hence sheading. See also the 
other Shed, v.t.] To separate; to divide; 
to part; as, to ahed the hair. [Provincial 
English and Scotch. ] 

Shed (shed), n. [An old term, but in mean- 
ing 1 now only provincial, more especially 
Scotch. See Shed, to separate.] 1. A divi- 
sion; a parting; as, the ahed of the hair; the 
water-sAed of a district.— 2. Inweaving, the 
interstice between the different parts of the 
warp of a loom through which the shuttle 
passes.— 3. t The slope of a hill, 

Shedder (shed'dr), n. One who sheds or 
causes to flow out ; as, a shedder of blood. 
Ezek. xvlil. 10. 

Bbeddiiif (si led'lng), n. 1. The act of one 
that sheds.— 2. That which is shed or cast off. 


Shed ‘line (shedlin), n. The summit line 
of elevated ground ; the line of the water- 
shed. 

Bbed-roof (shed'rbf), n. The simplest kind 
of roof, formed by rafters sloping between a 
high and a low wall. Called also a Pent-roqf. 

Sbeel (shel), v.t. To free from husks, &c.; 
to sheal. [Scotch.] 

Sbeel, Sheellng (shel, shgVing), n. Same 
as Shealing (which see). 

SbeellOff-blil (shgFing-hil). n. A knoll near 
amiUT^ere the shelled oats were formerly 
winnowed in order to free them from the 
husks. [Scotch. ] 

Sbeeu (shfin), a. [A. Sax. aclne, seine, bright, 
clear, beautiful. From root of show (which 
see).] Bright; shining; glittering; showy. 
'By fount^n clear, or spangled starlight 
sheen.’ Shak. [Poetical.] 

Sbeen (alien), n. Brightness ; splendour. 

The sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 

Hvron. 

Sbeen (shen), v.i. To shine; to glisten. 
[Poetical and rare.] 

This town, 

That, sheenins far, celestial seems to be. Byron. 

Sbeenly (shen'li), adv. Brightly. Browning. 

Sbeeny (shen'i), a. Bright; glittering; shin- 
ing; fair. ’ Sheeny heB.yGn. Milton. ‘The 
x/icen^/ summer mom.’ Tennyson. [Poetical.] 

Sbeep (shep), n. sing, and jgl. [A. Sax. acedp, 
acip, L.G. and D. achaap, G. achaf, a sheep, i 
'I'lie word is not found in Scandinavian, and I 
the origin is uncertain. It has been referred 
to Bohem. akopec, a wether, lit. a castrated 
sheep, and Diez recognizes a like connection 
between Fr. inouton and L. mtitilm, muti- 
lated. The common word for nmt.ton in 
Italy is caatrato.] 1. A ruminant animal of 
the genus Ovis, family Capridse, nearly 
allied to the goat, and which is among the 
most useful species of animals to man, as 
its wool constitutes a principal material of 
warm clothing, and its flesh is a great ar- 
ticle of food. The skin is made into leather, 
which is used for various purposes. The 
entrails, properly prepared and twisted, 
serve for strings for various musical iiLstru- 
ments. The milk Is thicker than that of cows, 
and consequently yields a greater relative 
quantity of butter and cheese. The sheep 
is remarkable for its harmless temper and 
its timidity. The varieties of the domestic 
sheep (Ovia ariea) are numerous, but it is 
not certainly known from what wild species 
these were originally derived. Some at any 
rate of the domesticated breeds, more espe- 
cially the smaller short-tailed breeds, with 
crescent-shaped horns, appear to be de- 
scended from the wild species known as the 
Moujlon (which see). The principal varie- 
ties of the English sheep are the large Lei- 
cester, the Cotswold, the South-down, the 
Cheviot, and the blackfaced breeds. The 
Leicester comes early to maturity, attains a 
great size, has a fine full form, and carries 
more mutton, though not of finest quality, 
in the same apparent dimensions, than any 
other; wool not so long as in some, but con- 
siderably finer- weight of fleece 7 to 8 lbs. 
The Cots wolds have been impro vetl by cross- 
ing with Leicestors. Their wool is fine, and 
mutton fine-grained and full-sized. South- 
downs have wool short, close, and curled ; 
and their mutton is highly valued for its 
flavour. They attain a great size, the quar- 
ter often weighing 25 to 30 lbs. , and some- 
times reaching to 40 or 50. All the preceding 
require a good climate and rich pasture. 
The Clieviot is much hardier than any of 
the preceding, and is well adapted for the 
green, grassy hills of Highland districts. 



Broad-tailed Sheef) (Ovis laticauda). 


The wool is short, thick, and fine. They 
possess good fattening qualities, and }rield 
excellent mutton. The black-faced is hardi- 


est of all, and adapted for wild heathery 
hills and moors. Its wool is long but coarse, 
but its mutton is the very finest. The Welsh 
resembles the black-faced, but is less. Its 
mutton, too, is delicious, but its fleece 
weighs only about 2 lbs. Tlio foreign breeds 
of sheep are exceedingly numerous, some of 
the more remarkable species being (a) the 
broad-tailed sheep {Ovis laticauda), com- 
mon in Asia and Egypt, and remarkable for 
its laiwe heavy tall, often so loaded with a 
mass of fat as to weigh from 70 to 80 lbs. ; 
(6) the Iceland sheep, remarkable for hav- 
ing three, four, or five horns; (c) the fat- 
rumped sheep of Tartary, with an accumu- 
lation of fat on the rump, which, falling 
down in two great masses behind, often en- 
tirely conceals the tall ; (d) the Astrakhan 
or Bucharian sheep, with the wool twisted in 
spiral curls, and of very fine quality; (e) the 
wallachian or Cretan sheep, with very large, 
long, and spiral horns, those of the males 
being iiprignt and those of the females at 



right angles to the head. The Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, or bighorn. Is the only species 
native of the New World. See BIGHORN, 
and also Merino, Argali.— 2. In contempt, 
a silly fellow.— 8. Fig. God’s people, as being 
under the government and protection of 
Christ, the great Shepherd. John x. 11.— 
4. A congregation considered as under a 
spiritual shepherd or pastor. More usually 
termed a fock. 

Sheep-berry (shep'be-ri), 7i. A small tree 
of the genus Viburnum (V. Lentago), nat. 
order Caprifoliaceaj, yielding an edible fruit. 
It Is a native of North America, and has 
been introduced as an ornamental tree into 
British gardens. 

Sheep-bite t (shep'bit), v. i. To nibble like 
a sheep; hence, to practise petty thefts. 
Sheep- biter t ( shep ' bit -6r), u. One who 
practises petty Ihefts. ' The niggardly, ras- 
cally sheep -biter. ' Shak. 

There arc political sheep-biters as well as pastoral : 
betrayers of public trusts as well .as of private. 

Sir R. UHstning^e. 

Sheepcot, Bheepcote (shgp’kot), ji. i. A 
Bmafl incloBure for sheep; a pen. — 2. The 
cottage of a shepherd. Shak. 

Sbeep -dip (shfip'dlp), n. A sheep -wash 
(which see). 

Sheep-dog (sh^p^dog), n. A dog for tend- 
ing ^leep; a ttollie (which see). 

Sheep -raced (shgp'fast), a. Sheepish; 
bashful. 

Bheepfold (shgp'fOld), n. A fold or pen 
for sneep. 

Sheepheaded ( shep - hed ' ed ), a. Dull ; 
simple - minded ; silly. ‘ Simple, sheep - 
headed, fools.' John Taylor. 

Sheephook (shSp^dk), n. A hook fastened 
to a pole, by which shepherds lay hold on 
the legs of their sheep; a shepherd's 
crook. 

Thou a sceptre’s heir, 

That thu.s affect st a sheephook t Shak. 

Sheepish (shep'ish). a. l.f Pertaining to 
she^. ‘ How to excell in aheepiah surgery. ’ 
Stafford.— 2. Like a sheep; bashful; tim- 
orous to excess ; over-modest ; meanly difll- 
dent. 

Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a sheepish or conceited creature. Locke. 

Sheeplehly (shSp'lsh-ll), adv. In a sheep- 
ish manner; bashfully; with mean timidity 
or diffidence. 

Sheepishness (shSpIsh-neiOt qua- 

lity of being sheepish ; bashfulness ; exceo- 


ch, cAain; th, Sc. locA; g, ^ro; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, u>Mg; zh, azure.— See Kir. 
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give modesty or diffidence; mean timorous- 
nesB. 

Shtepishness and ig’norancc of the world are not 
ronscquences of being bred at home. Locke. 

Sheep -laurel (shep'la-rel), n. A amall 
North American evergreen shrub of the 
genus Kalnha {K. angugt(foliu), nat. order 
Ericaceae. Like many other plants of the 
heathwort order, it has been introduced 
into our gardens, and is deservedly a fav- 
ourite. It has received this name, as well 
as that of Lamhkill, from its leaves and 
shoots being deleterious to cattle. 
Sheep-louse (shep'lous), n. Same as Sheep- 
tick. 

Sheep-market (shep'raar-ket), n. A place 
where sheep are sold. 

Sheep -master (sliep'nms -t^r), n. An 
owner of sheep. 

I knew a nobleman in England that had the greatest 
audits of any man in my time ; a great grazier, a great 
sheep-master, a great timber man, itc. Bacon. 

Sheep-pen (shep'pen), n. An inclosure for 
sheep; a sheepfold. 

Sheep-run (snep'run), n. A large tract of 
grazing country fit for pasturing sheep. A 
sheep-run is properly more extensive than 
a sheep-walk. It seems to have been ori- 
ginally an Australian term. 

Sheep’s-bane (sheps'ban), n. A name given 
to the common pennywort { U tjdrueotyle 
vulgaris), because it was considered a fruit- 
ful cause of rot in sheep. 

Sheep’s - beaxd (sheps'berd), n. A name 
common to all the species of composite 
plants of the genus Tragopogon. 
Sheep’S-blt (sheps' bft), n. A plant of 
the genus Jasione, the J. montaua. See 
Jasione. 

Sheep’s-e^e (sheps'i), «. A modest, diffident 
look; a wishful glance; a leer. 

Those (eyes) of an amorous, roguish look derive ihcir 
title even from the sheep ; and wc .say sne hunone h.»s 
a sheep's-eye, not so much to denote the iniux. em o as 
the .simple slyness of the ca.st. Spectator. 

— To cast a ftheep’s-eye, to direct a wishful 
or leering glance. 

For your sanctified look I'm afraid 

That you cast a sheep's-eye oi\ my ladyship’s maid. 

.Sn'i/t. 

Sheep -shank (shep'shangk), n. Naut. a 
kind ot knot or hitch, or bend, made on a 
rope to shorten it temporarily. 
Sheep’s-head (sheps'hed), n. A fish (Spams 
ovis) caught on the shores of Connectit ut 
and of Long Island, so called from the re- 
semblance of its head to that of a sheep. 
It is allied to the gilthead and bream, and 
esteemed delicious food. 

Sheep-shearer (shep'sher-^r), n. One that 
shears or cuts off the wool from sheep. 
Gen. xxxviii. 12. 

Sheep-shearing (shep'sher-ing), w. i. The 
act of shearing sheep. - 2. The time of 
shearing sheep ; also, a feast made on that 
occasion. 

1 must go buy spices for our sheep-shearinf'. Shak. 

Sheep-silver (shSp'sil v6r), n. i. A sum of 
money anciently paid by tenants to be re- 
leased from the service of washing the lord’s 
sheep. —2. The Scotch popular name of mica. 
Sheep-skin (shSp'skin), n. 1. Tlie skin of a 
sheep, or leather prepared from it. — 2. A 
diploma, so named l)ecau8e commonly en- 
graved on parchment prepared from the 
skin of the sheep. (Colloq.] 

Sheep-split (shep'split), n. The skin of a 
sheep split by a knife or machine into two 
sections. 


Sheep’s-sorrel (sh^ps'sor-el), ti. An herb 
(Rumex Aceto- 

Sh -^stealer R 

One that steals 
Sheei^ stealing 
We^t of steal- 
Shee^ - tick ^ ^ c 

We " ^elophagus 

ovinus, a well- fU* 

known dipter- sheep*tick (natural size and 

OU8 insect be- magnified). 

longing to the 

family Hippoboscldas, extremely common In 
pasture-grounds about the commencement 
of summer. The pupse laid by the female 


are shining oval bodies, like the pips of 
small apples, which are to be seen attached 
by the pointed end to the wool of the sheep. 
From tnese issue the tick, which is homy, 
bristly, and of a rusty ochre-colour, and 
destitute of wings. It Axes its head in the 
skin of the sheep, and extracts the blood, 
leaving a large round tumour. Called also 
Sheep-lome. 

Sheep-walk (shSp'wftk), n. A pasture for 
slieep ; a tract of some extent where sheep 
feed. See Shekp-rdn. 

Sheep-wash (shep'wosh), n. A wash or 
smearing substance applied to the fleece or 
akin of sheep either U» kill vermin or to pre- 
serve the wool. 

Sheep - Whistling ( shep - whis ' ling ), a. 
Whistling after sheep; tending sheep. ‘ An 
old sheep-u'histling rogue, a ram-tender.’ 
Shak. 

Sheepy (shep'i), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling sheep; sheepish. Chaucer. 

Sheer (^ler), a. [A. Bax. setr, pure, clear, 
bright, glorious; Icel. skirr, skeerr, bright, 
clear, pure, skyrr, clear, evident; Goth. 
skeirs, beautiful, clear, evident ; G. gchier, 
free from knots; probably from root of shine. 
In meaning 4, however, the root is no doulit 
that of shear, A. Bax. sceran, to cut, to di- 
vide, and this word might even explain the 
senses given under 2. Comp, downright, and 
Sc. ' enen down’ in such phrases as ‘even 
down nonsense,' ‘the even down truth.’] 
1. Pure; clear; separate from anything for- 
eign. ‘Thou sheer immaculate and silver 
fountain.' Shak. — 2. lieing only what it 
seems to be; unmingled; simple; mere; down- 
right ; as, sheer falsehood, sheer ignorance, 
sheer stupidity, <fec. 

Here i.s a necessity, on the one side, that I should do 
th.at which, on the other side, it appears to I >e a sheer iin - 
possibility that I should even attcnri)t. De Quincey. 

i 3, Applied to very thin fabrics of cotton or 

i muslin; us, sheer muslin. 4. Straight up 
and down; perpendicular; precipitous. ‘A 
sheer precipice of a thousand feet.’ J. D. 
Hooker. 

It was at least 

Nine roods of sheer ascent. It'ordsivorth. 

Sheer t (aher), adv. [Bee above; and comp. 
G. schier, at once, immediately. ] Clean; 
quite; right; at once. ‘ Sturdiest oaks . . . 
torn up sheer.’ MUton. 

Due entrance he disdain'd, and in contenipt. 

At one slight bound liii^di ovcric.ip’d all bound 

Of hill or liigliest wall, an<l sheer within 

Lights on his feet. Miltoji. 

Sheer i (sher), v. t. To shear. iJrj/den. 
Sheer (sher), v.i. ( A form of shear.] To de- 
cline or deviate from the line of the proper 
course; to slip or move aside; a.s, a shii) 
sheers from her course. — To sheer along- 
side, to come gently alongside any object. 

To sheer off, to turn or move aside to a 
distance; to part or separate from; to move 
off or away.— To sheer up, to turn and ap- 
proach to a place or ship. 

Sheer (sher), n. l. The curve which the line 
of ports or of the deck presents to the eye 
when viewing the side of a ship. When these 
lines are straight or the extremities do not 
rise, as is most usual, the ship is said to have 
a straight sheer.— To quicken the sheer, in 
shifhbuilding, to shorten the radius w'hich 
strikes out the curve. — To straighten the 
sheer, to lengthen the radius. — 2. 'The posi- 
tion in which a ship is Bometimes kept at 
single anchor to keep her clear of it.— To 
break sJwer, to deviate from that position. 
8. The sheer-strake of a vessel. 

Sheer -batten ( sher ' bat -n), n l. Naut. 
a batten stretehed horizontally along the 
shrouds and seized firmly above each of 
their dead-eyes, serving to prevent the 
dead-eyes from turning at that part. Also 
termed a Stretcher. — 2. In ship-buUdiug, 
a strip nailed to the ribs to indicate the 
position of the wales or bends preparatory 
to those planks being bolted on. 

Sheer -dra-ogbt (sher' draft), n. in ship- 
building, the plan of elevation of a ship ; a 
sheer-plan. 

Sheer-hooks (sher'hbks), n. An instru- 
ment with prongs and hooks placed at the 



Sheer-hooks. 


extremities of the yards of fire-ships to en- 
tangle the enemy’s rigging, &c. 
Sheer-hulk (shgr'hulk), n. An old worn- 


out ship fitted with sheers or apparatus to 
fix or take out the masts of otlher ships. 
Bee Sheers. 



Sheer-hulk, 


I Sheerly,] (shei-^i), adv. At oiiec; quite; ab- 
solutely. Beau, lb* FI. 

Sheer-mould (shei-'mold), »?. in ship-build- 
ing, a long thin plank for adjusting the 
ram-line on the sliip’s side, in order to form 
the sheer of the ship. One of its etlges is 
’ curved to the extent of sheer intended to 
i be given. 

: Sheer-plan (sher'plan), n. In ship-building, 

I same as Sheer-draught. 

( Sheers (sherz), n. pi. A kind of hoisting 
j apparatus used in masting or dismasting 
snips, putting in or taking out boilers, 
mounting or dismounting guns, Ac., and 
consisting of two or more pieces of timber 
or poles erected in a mutually inclined posi- 
tion, and fastened together near the top, 
their lower ends being separated to form an 
extended base. The legs are steadied by 
guys, and from the top dejiends tlie neces- 
sary tackle for hoisting. Pennanont sheers, 
in dockyards, Ac,, are sloped together at 
the top, and crowned with an iron cap 
bolted thereto. They are now usually 
mounted on a wharf, hut were formerly 
jilaced on an old ship called a sheer-hulk. 
'The apjiaratus is named from its resem- 
blance, in form, to a cutting shears. 
Sheer-Btrake (sber'strak), n. In ship-build- 
ing, the strake under the gunwale in the 
I top-side. Called also J ‘a inf -strake. Bee 
Strake. 

Sheer- water (8her'wf^-ter),»i. Same n&Shear- 
water. 

Sheet (sh^t), n. [A. Sax. sc^te, a sheet, a 
flap or loose portion of a garment, also 
scedt, comer, part, region, covei ing, sheet, 
sceata, scyte, the lower part of a sail, a 
sheet, all from sceOtan, to shoot, dart, cast, 
extend; scedt corresponds to Icel. skaut, 
the corner of a piece of cloth, a skirt, 
the sheet of a sail; Gotli. skauts, a border, 
a hem. (See SnooT. ) 'I'he root-meaning there- 
fore is something sliot out or extended.] 
1. A broad, large, thin piece of anything, 
as paper, linen, iron, lead, glass, &c. ; spe- 
cifically, (a) a broad and large piece of 
cloth, as of linen or cotton, used as part of 
the furniture of a bed. (h)A broad piece of 
paper, either unfolded as it comes from the 
manufacturer, or folded into pages; the 
quantity or piece of paper which receives 
the peculiar folding for being bound in a 
book, or for common use as writing paper. 
Sheets of paper are of different sizes, as 
royal, demy, foolscap, &c. (c) pi. A book or 
pamphlet. 

To this the following sheets are intended for a full 
and distinct answer. If 'ater/and. 

(d) A sail. [Poetical.] 

Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails, 

And rent the sheets. Dryden. 

2. Anything expanded ; a broad expanse or 
surface; as, a sheet of water; a sheet of ice. 

‘ Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid 
thunder.' Shak,— 8. Naut. a rope fast- 
ened to one or both the lower corners of a 
sail to extend and retain it in a particular 
situation. In the square sails above the 
courses the ropes attached to both clues are 
called sheets; in all other cases the weather- 


Fiite, far, fat, fftll; m€, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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most one is called a tack. When a ship sails 
with a side-wind the lower corners of the 
main and fore sails are fastened with a tack 
and a eheet. The stay-sails and studding- 
sails have only one tack and one sheet each. 
—A sheet in the loind, somewhat tipsy. 
[CoUoq.] 

Though S. might be a tliought tipsy— <* s/ifet or so 
ill the wind — he was not more tipsy than whs custo- 
mary with him. Trollope. 

—Three sheets in the wind, tipsy; intoxicated. 
fColloq.l— /n sheetH, lying iiat or expanded; 
not folded, or folded but not bound: said 
especially of printed pages.— is often 
used in composition to denote that the sub- 
stance to the name of which it is prefixed is 
in the form of sheets or thin plates; as, sheet- 
lead, sheet-^lo&s, &c. 

Sheet (shet), v. t. l. To furnish with sheets. 
2. To fold in a slieet; to shroud. ‘The 
sheeted dead.’ Shak.—S. To cover, as with 
a sheet; to cover with something broad and 
thin. 

Like tlie stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 

The Viark of trees thou browsed’st. ShaJb. 

— To sheet home (naut), to haul home a 
sheet or extend the sail till the clue is close 
to the sheet-block. 

Sheet-anchor (shet'ang-ktjr), n. [Originally 
written Shote-anchor, that is, the anchor 
shot, or thrown out for security or preserva- 
tion.] 1. The largest anchor of a ship, which 
is shot out in extreme danger. Hence — 
2. Fig. the chief support; the last refuge for 
safety; as, he dabbled in literature, but law 
was his sheet-anchor. 

Sheet -cable (shet'ka-bl), n. The cable 
attached to the sheet-anchor, which is the 
strongest and l)est in the ship. 
Sheet-copper (Blict'kop-p6r), n. Copper in 
broad thm plates. 

Sheetful (Shet'ful), n. As much as a sheet 
contains; enough to fill a sheet. 
Sheet-glass (she t'glas), n. A kind of crown- 
glass made at first in the form of a cylinder, 
which is cut longitudinally aud placed in a 
furnace, where it opens out into a sheet 
under the infiuence of heat. 

Sheeting (shot'ing), n. l. Cloth for sheets. 

2. A lining of timber or metal for protection 
of a river bank. 

Sheeting - pile ( shet'ing-pil ), n. Same as 
Sheet-pue. 

Sheet - iron (shet'i-6rn), n. Iron in sheets 
or broad thin plates. 

Sheet-lead (shet'Ied), n. Lead formed into 
sheets. 

Sheet -lightnii^: (shet'lit-ning), n. Light- 
ning appearing in wide expanded flashes, as 
opposed to forked lightninq. ‘Like sheet- 
lightning, ever brightening.' Tennyson. 
Sheet - pile (shet'pil), n. a pile, generally 
formed of thick plank, shot or jointed on 
the edge, and sometimes grooved and 
tongued, driven between the main or gauge 
piles of a cofferdam or other hydraulic work, ! 
to inclose the space cither to retain or ex- j 
elude water, as the case may be. 

Shefe,t n. A sheaf; a bundle; a sheaf of 
arrows. Chaucer. 

Sheik (shek or shak), n. [ Ar. , an old man, an 
elder. ] A title of dignity properly belonging 
to the chiefs of the Arabic tribes or clans. Tlie 
heads of monasteries are sometimes called 
sheiks among the Mohammedans, aud it is 
also the title of the higher order of religious 
persons who preach in the mosques. 'I’he 
sheik-ul-Islam is the chief mufti at Con- 
stantinople. The name is now widely used 
among Moslems as a title of respect or re- 
verence. 

Sheil, SheiliZLg (shel, sharing), n. Same as 
Shealing. 

SheUdrake (sh^rdrAk), n. Same as Shel- 
drake. 

Shekarry (she-kar'l), n. A name given in 
Hindustan to a hunter. Same as Shikaree. 
Shekel (shek'el), n. [Heb., from shakal, to 
weigh.] An ancient weight and coin among 
the Jews and other nations of the same 
stock. Dr. Arbuthnot makes the weight to 
have been equal to 9 dwts. 2f grs. Troy 
weight, and the value 2a. 3|d sterling, 
others make its value 2a. 6d. sterling. 
The golden shekel was worth £1, 16a. 6a. 
sterling. The shekel of the sanctuaiw was 
used In calculating the offerings of the 
temple, and all sums connected with the 
sacred law. It differed from the common 
shekel, and is supposed to have been double 
its value. 

Sheklnah (shfi-krna), n. see Shkohinah. 
Sh^d (sheld), a. Speckled; piebald. [Local.] 
Sheldft n. A shield. Chaucer. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, jdb; 


Sheldafle, Sheldaple (sheld'a-fl, sheld'a-pl), 
n. A chaffinch. Also written Shell-apj^. 
Blielde,t n. A French crown, so called from 
having on one side the figure of a shield. 
Chaucer. 

Sheldrake, Shieldrake (shei'drak, shei'- 
drak), n. [O.E. sheld, a shield, and drake; 
Teel, skjiildungr, from skjoldr, a shield. There 
is a somewhat shield-shaped chestnut patch 
on the breast. But it is not certain that this 
is tlie origin of some of the forms of the name; 
thus tlie Orkney names ^Ivcf-duck, skeel- 
goose, and sly-goose, lead to Icel. skilja, to 
(liscriniinate, to understand; Sc. skeely, wise; 
E. skill.] A name given to two species of 
British ducks, namely, the common shel- 
drake (Tadorna vulpanser or Anas tadorna) 
and the ruddy sheldrake {Casarka rutila). 
They are handsome birds, and remarkable 
for the aingubir construction of the wind- 
pipe, which is expanded just at the junction 
of the two bronchial tubes into two very 
thin horny globes. They are sometimes 
called burrow-ducks, from their liabit of 
making their nests in rabbit-burrows in 
sandy soil. Also written SheUdrake, Sheil- 
drake. 

Sbelduck (sherduk), n. The female of the 
sheldrake. See Sheldrake. 

Shelf (shelf), n. pi. Shelves (shelvz). [A. 
Sax. scelfe, scylfc, a shelf; Icel. skjdlf, a 
liench; Sc. siceJf, a shelf, skelh, skelve, a 
splinter, a thin slice, skelve, to separate in 
lamina). The root is probably that of shell, 
shale, scale. ] 1. A board or platform of boards 
elevated above the floor, and fixed liorizon- 
tally to a wall or on a frame apart, for hold- 
ing vessels, books, and the like; a ledge.— 

2. A rock or ledge of rocks in the sea. ren- 
dering tlie water shallow and dangerous to 
8hip.s; a shoal or sandbank. ‘On the tawny 
aandB and shelves.’ Milton. 

God wisheth none should wreck on a strai^e shelf. 

B. yottsott. 

3, A projecting layer of rock on land ; a 
stratum lying horizontal. — 4. In ship-huild- 
ing, an inner timber following tlie sheer of 
the vessel and bolted to the inner side of 
ribs, to strengthen the fi’ame and sustain 
the deck-beams.— To put or lay on the shelf, 
to put aside or out of use; to lay aside, as 
from duty or active service. 

Shelf (shelf), v.t. 'I'o place on a shelf; to fur- 
nish with slielves. More usually written 
Shehe (which see). 

Shelfy; (shelf 'i). a. Full of shelves; (a)abound- 
ing with sandbanks or rocks lying near the 
surface of the water, and rendering naviga- 
tion dangerous; as, a shelfy coast. (6) Full 
of strata of rock; having rocky ledges crop- 
ping lip, ‘So shelfy that tho corn hath 
much ado to fasten its root. ’ liich. Carew. 
Shell (shel), n. [A. Sax. seel, scell, Icel. 
skel, 1). schel, G. schale, husk, shell, peel; 
Gotli, skalja, a tile; same root as shale, 
scale, skill; A. Sax. scylan, Icel. skilja, to 
separate. See Scale ] 1. A hard outside 
covering, particularly tliat serving as the 
natural protection of certain plants and 
animals; as, (a) the covering or outside 
part of a nut. (&) The hard organized sub- 
stance forming the skeleton of many inver- 
tebrate animals, which is usually external, 
as in most molluscs, as tho clam, the snail, 
and the like ; but sometimes internal, as in 
some ceplialopodous molluscs, like the Spi- 
rilla. (c) The hard covering of some verte- | 
brates, as tlie armadillo, tortoise, and tho 
like ; a carapace, (d) The covering or out- 
side layer of an egg.— 2. Anv framework or 
exterior structure regarded as not being 
completed or filled in; as, tho shell of u 
house. — 8. Any slight hollow structure or 
vessel incapable of sustaining rough liaiid- 
llng; as, that boat is a mere shell. — 4. A kind 
of rough coffin ; or a thin interior coffin in- 
closed by the more substantial one.— 5. Out- 
ward show without inward substance. ‘ This 
outward shell of religion.’ Ayliffe.—Q. The 
outer portion or casing of a block which is 
mortised for the sheave, and bored at right 
angles to the mortise for the pin, which 
forms the axle of the sheave. - -7. The outside 
plates of a boiler.— 8. A musical lustrum ent 
such as a lyre, the first lyre l>eing made, ac- 
cording to classic legend, of strings drawn 
over a tortoise-shell. ‘ When Jubal struck 
the corded shell’ Dry den.— 9. An engraved 
copper roller used in calico print-works.— 
10. A hollow projectile containing a bursting 
charge, which is exploded hy a time or per- 
cussion fuse. Shells are usually made of 
cast-iron or steel, and for mortars or smooth- 
bore cannon are spherical, but for rifled 


ordnance they are, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, made cylindrical with a conoidal 
point. See Bomb. 

Snell (shel), V. t. 1. 'JV) strip or break off the 
shell of; to take out of the shell; as, to 
shell nuts or almonds —2. To separate from 
the ear ; as, to shell maize. - 3. To throw 
bomb-shells into, upon, or among ; to bom- 
bard; as, to shell a fort, a town, <tc, 

(Sir Colin Campbell) will b,ittcr down their nuid- 
walls and shell their palaces. IV. H. Russell. 

Shell (shel), v.i. 1. To fall off, as a shell, 
crust, or exterior coat.— 2. To cast the shell 
or exterior covering; as, nuts shell in fall- 
ing.— To shell out, to give up, hand over 
money, Ac. ; us. the rogues compelled him 
to shell out. [Colloq.] 

Shellac (slieFlak), n. Same as Shell-lac. 
Shell-apple (sherap-l), n. l. A local name 
for the common crossbill (Loxia curviros- 
tra).—2. The chaffinch. 

Shell-hark (8lien>ark), n. A species of 
hickory {Carya alba), whose bark is loose 
and peeling. This species produces a palat- 
able nut. Called also Shaa-bark. 

Shell-hit (sherbit), n. A boring tool used 
with the brace in boring wood. It is shajied 
like a gouge; that is, its section is the seg- 
ment of a circle, and when used It shears 
the fibres round the margin of the hole, and 
removes the wood almost as a solid core. 
Shell-hoard (slierbOrd), n. A frame placed 
on a wagon or cart for the purpose of car- 
rying bay, straw, Ac. 

Shell-button (sherbut-n), n. A hollow Imt- 
ton made of two pieces of rnetal, one for the 
front and the other for the back, usually 
covered with silk ; also a button formed of 
mother-of-pearl shell 

Shell-cameo (8hel'kam-g-5), n. A cameo cut 
tm a shell instead of a stone. 'J'lie shells 
used are such as have tho different layers of 
colour necessary to exhibit the peculiar 
effects produced by a cameo. 

SheUdrake (shei'drak), n. Same as Shel- 
drake. 

Shellduck (shel'duk), n. Same as Shel- 

duck. 

Shelled (sheld), p. and a. 1. Deprived of 
tho shell; having cast or lost its shell. 

For duller t)ian a shelled crab were sbe. 

y. Bixillit. 

2. Provided with a shell or shells. 

Sheller (shel'fcr), n. A machine for strip- 
ping the kernel from the stalk of Indian 
corn. 

Shell-ftsh (sherflsh), n. A mollusc, whose 
external covering consists of a shell, as oys- 
ters, clams, Ac. ; an animal whose outer 
covering is a crustaceous shell, as the lob- 
ster. 

Shell-flower (shePflon-Sr), n. A perennial 
plant of the genus Chelone, formerly re- 
garded as a distinct species (C. alabra), but 
now recognized as a form of C. obliqaa, with 
an ujiright branching stem bearing terminal 
spikes of flowers with an inflated tubular 
corona. Called also Snake-head and Turtle- 
head. See Chelone. 

Shell^g (shel'ing), n. [From shell ] A com- 
mercial name for groats. Simmonds. 
Shell-gun (shel'gun), n. A gun or cannon 
fitted for throwing bombs or shells. 
Shell-Jacket (sherjak-et), n. An undress 
military jacket. 

Shell-lac (shePlak), n. Seed-lac melted and 
formed into thin cakes. See LAO. 
Shell-lime (shePlim), n. Lime obtained by 
burning sea-shells. 

Shell-llxneBtone (shellim-stdn), n. Musch- 
elkalk (which see). 

SheU-marl (shel’niftrl), n. A deposit of 
clay and other substances mixed with shells, 
which collects at the bottom of lakes. 
Shell-meat (shel'met), n. Some kind of 
edible provided with a shell [Rare.] 

Shellmeats may be eaten after foul hands without 
any harm. Fuller. 

Shell-proof (shel'prttf), a. Proof against 
shells; impenetrable by shells; bomb-proof; 
as, a shell-proof building. 

Shell-road (shel'rdd), n. A roati, the upper 
stratum of which is formed of a layer of 
broken shells. 

Shell-sand (shel'sand), n. Sand abundantly 
intermingled with the triturated shells of 
mollusca, common on beaches in some loca- 
lities. Such sand is much prized as a fer- 

tfillzor 

Shellum (shel'um), n. Same as Skellum. 
(Old English and Scotch.] 

Shell-work (sherwdrk), n. Work com- 
posed of shells or adorned with them. 
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Shelly (theVi), a. l. Abounding with shells; 
covered with shells; as, the shelly shore. 

Go to your cave, and see it in its beauty, 

The billows else may wash its shelly sides. 

y. Baillie. 

2. Consisting of a shell or shells. ‘ As the 
snail . . . shrinks backward in his shelly 
cave. ’ Shak. 

Shelter (shel'tfir), n. (From O.E. sheld, 
A. Sax. sceld, scyld, a shield (whence scyldan, 
gescyldan, to protect, to defend). Allied to 
Icel. skjdl, Dan. and Sw. skjul, a covering, a 
shelter; Skr. sku, to cover.) 1. That which 
covers or defends from injury or annoyance; 
a protection ; as, a house is a shelter from 
rain ; the foliage of a tree is a shelter from 
the rays of the sun. 

The healing plant shall aid, 

From storms a shelter^ and from heat a shade. 

Pope. 

2. A place or position affording cover or pro- 
tection ; protection ; security. ‘ Who into 
shelter takes their tender bloom.’ Young. 

I will bear thee to some shelter. Shak. 

Shelter (shorter), v.t. l. To provide shelter 
for; to cover from violence, injury, annoy- 
ance, or attack; to protect; to harbour; as, 
a valley sheltered from the north wind by a 
mountain ‘The weeds which his broad- 
spreading loaves did shelter.' Shak. 

Those ruins shelter'd once his sacred head. 

Dryden. 

We besought the deep to shelter us. Miltou. 

2. To place under cover or shelter; as, we 
sheltered our horses below an overhanging 
rock: often with the reflexive pronouns; to 
betake one’s self to cover or a safe place. 

They sheltered themselves under a rock. 

A bp. Abbot. 

3. To cover from notice; to disguise for pro- 
tection. 

In vain I strove to check my growing flame, 

Or .^heller passion under friendship's name. Prior. 

Shelter (shert^r), v. i. To take shelter. 

There the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool. Milton. 

Shelterless (Shert^r-les), a. Destitute of 
shelter or protection; without home or 
refuge. 

Now sad and shelterless perhaps she lies. 

Where piercing winds blow sharp. Rowe. 

Sheltery (shert6r-i), a. Affording shelter. 

‘ The warm and sheltery shore?, of Gibraltar.' 
Gilbert White. [Rare.) 

Sheltle (sherti), n. A small but strong 
horse in Scotland; so called from Shetland, 
where it is produced. 

Shelve (shelv), v.t. pret. & pp. shelved; ppr. 
shelving. 1. To place on a shelf or on 
shelves; hence, to put aside out of active 
employment, or out of use; to dismiss; as, 
to shelve a question, a person, or claim.— 

2. To furnish with shelves. 

Shel'Fe (shelv), r.i. [See Shelf.) To slope, 
like a shelf or sandbank; to incline; to be 
sloping. 

Wc must imagine a precipice of more than a hun- 
dred yards higTi on the side of a mountain, which 
shelves away .a mile above it. Goldsmith. 

Shelve (shelv), n. A shelf or ledge. ‘ On a 
crag's uneasy Keats. [Rare.) 

Shelving (shelv'ing), p. and a. Inclining; 
sloping; having declivity. 

Amidst the brake a hollow den was found, 

With rocks and shelvinp^ arches vaulted round. 

Addison. 

Shelving (shelv'ing), n. l. The operation of 
fixing up shelves or of placing upon a shelf 
or shelves. —2. Materials for shelves; the 
shelves of a room, shop, c&c., collectively.— 

3. A rock or sandbank lying near the sur- 
face of the sea. Dryden. 

Shelvy (shelv'l), a. Full of rocks or sand- 
banks; shallow. See Shelpy. 

I had been drowned hut that the shore was shelvy 
and shallow. Shak. 

Shemeri^.t [See Shimmer.) An im- 
perfect light; a glimmering. Chaucer. 
iwemlte (shem'it), n. A descendant of 
Shem, the oldest son of Noah. 

Shemltlc, Shemitlsh (shem-it'ik, shem-it'- 
ish), a. Pertaining to Shem, the son of 
Noah. See Semitic. 

Shemltism (shem'it-lzm), n. Same as Semi- 
tism. 

Bhendt (shend), v.t. pret. <fc pp. shent. [A. 
Sax. scendan, to shame, slander, injure, 
from second, seeand, scand, shame; G. 
schande, Goth, skanda, shame.) 1. To in- 
jure, mar, or spoil. ‘That much I fear 
ray body will be shent’ Dryden.— 2. To 
put to shame; to blame, reproach, revile, 
degrade, disgrace. ‘The famous name of 


knighthood foully shend.’ Spenser.— 3. To 
overpower or surpass. 

She pass'd the rest as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser stars. Spenser. 

ShendfuUyt (shend'fql-i), adv. Ruinously; 
disgrac^ully. 

The cnemyes of the lande xeexe shendfnlly chasyd 
and utterly confounded. Fabyan. 

Shendshlp, t n. [See Shend.) Ruin; pun- 
ishment. Chaucer. 

Shene,f a. [See sheen.] Bright; shining; 
fair. Charter. 

She-oak (she'dk), n. A peculiar jointed, 
leafless, tropical or sub-tropical tree, of the 
genus Oasuarina (C. quaarivalvis), whose 
cones and young shoots, when chewed, 
yield a grateful acid to persons and cattle 
suffering from thirst. 

Sheol ( she'ol ), n. A Hebrew word of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Old Testament, and 
rendered by the Authorized Version grave, 
hell, or pit. The word is generally under- 
stood to be derived from a root signifying 
hollow, and taken literally It appears to be 
represented as a subterranean place of vast 
dimensions in which the spirits of the dead 
rest. Sometimes the idea of retribution or 
punishment is connected with it, but never 
that of future happiness. 

Shepen,t n. [Prov. K. shippen, shippon, A. 
Sax. serpen, a stable, a stall.) A stable. 
Chaucer. 

Shepherd (shep'ftrd), n. [A. Sax. scedp-hirde 
-sheep aim herd.] 1. A man employed in 
tending, feeding, and guarding sheep in tlie 
pasture. — 2. A pastor ; one who exercises 
spiritual care over a district or commu- 
nity. — Shepherd kings, the chiefs of a con- 
quering nomadic race from the East who 
took Memphis, and rendered the whole of 
Egypt tributary. The dates of their inva- 
sion and conquest have been computed at 
from 2567 to ‘2.500 B.O., and they are stated 
by some to have ruled for fn)m 260 to 600 
years, when the Egyptians rose and expelled 
them. Attempts have been made to con- 
nect their expulsion with the narrative in 
the book of Exodus. Called also Hyesos or 
Hyk-shos. — Shepherd's crook, a long staff 
having its upper end curved so to form a 
hook, used by shepherds. —Shepherd’s dog, 
a variety of dog employed by shepherds to 
protect the flocks and control their move- 
ments. It is generally of conalrlerable size, 
and of powerful lithe build; the hair thick- 
set and wavy ; the tail inclined to be long, 
and having a bushy fringe; the muzzle sharp, 
the eyes large and bright. The collie or 
sheep-dog of Scotland is one of the best 
known and most intelligent dogs of this 
wide - spread and useful variety. — Shep- 
herd’s (or shepherd) tartan, (a) a kind of 
small check pattern in cloth, woven with 
black and white warp and weft. (J>) A kind 
of cloth, generally woollen, woven in this 
patteni — generally n)ade into shepherd’s 
plaids, and often into trouseriiigs, Ac. 
Shepherd (shep'drd), v.t. l. To tend or 
guide, as a shepherd. [Poetical.) 

White, fleecy clouds 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. Shelley. 

2. To attend or wait on ; to gallant. 'Shep- 
herding a lady. ’ Edin. Rev. 

Shepherdess (shep'^rd-es), w. A woman 
that tends sheep; hence, a rural lass. 

She put herself into the garb of a shepherdess. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Shepherdia (8hep-6r'di-a),n. [After W. Shep- 
herd, a botanist.) A genus of plants, nat. 
order Elasa^naceeo. The species are small 
shrubs, natives of North America, having 
opposite deciduous leaves with small flowers 
sessile in their axils. S. argentea, which has 
an edible scarlet fruit, is known in the 
United States as buffalo-berry. 
Shepherdlsht (shep'^rd-ish), a. Resembling 
a shepherd ; suiting a shepherd ; pastoral ; 
rustic. 

She saw walking from her ward a man in shepherd- 
ish apparel. Sir P. Sianey. 

ShepherdlBzn (shep'^rd-izra), n. Pastoral 
life or occupation. [Rare.] 

Shepherdliiyc (shep'6rd-ling), n. A little 
shepherd W. Browne. [Rare.] 
Shepherdlyt (shep'6rd-li), a. Pastoral; rus- 
tic. 

We read Rebekah, in the primitive plainness and 
shepherdly sintplicity of those times, accepted brace- 
lets and other ornaments, without any disparagement 
to her virgin modesty. yer. Taylor. 

Shepherd’s - club (shep'^rdz-klub), n. A 
plant of the genus Verbascum, the V. Thap- 

8US. 


Bhepherd’s-needle (shep'6rdz-n6-dl), n. A 
plant of the genus Scandix, the S. Peeten- 
veneris, or Venus’s comb. See Scandix. 

Bhepherd’8-plald(8hep'erdz-plad), a. Wool- 
len with black and white checks, after the 
pattern usual for shepherd's plaids. ‘ He 
wore shepherd’ s-plaid Inexpressibles.' Dick- 


Shepherd’s- purse. Shepherd’s > pouch 

(8hep'6rdz-p6r8, 8hep'6rdz-pouch),n. A plant 
of the genus Capsella, nat. order Cruciferso. 
C. bursa-pastorts is a very common weed, of 
world-wide distribution, having simple or 
cut leaves, small white flowers, and some- 
what heart-shaped pods. 

Shepherd’B-rod, Shepherd's-staff (shep'- 
6rdz-rod, shep'6rdz-8taf), n. A plant of the 
genus Dipsacus, the D. pilosus. 

Shepster t (shep'st^r), n. One that shapes; 
a sempstress. Caxton, 

Sherardla (sher-ftr'di-a), n. [In honour of 
W. Sherard, a consul of Smyrna.) A genus 
of humble annuals of the order RubiaceeB, 
distinguished by having a funnel-shaped 
corolla, and fruit crowned with the calyx. 
.S. arvensis (field-madder) is the only British 
species. See Field-madder. 

Sherbet (sh6r'bet), n. [Ar. sherbet, shorbet, 
sharbat. This word, as well as sirup and 
shrub, is from the Ar. sharaba, to drink, to 
imbibe. ) A favourite cooling drink in the 
East, made of fi'uit juices diluted with 
water, and variously sweetened and fla- 
voured. 

Sherd (shfird), n. A fragment; a shard : in 
this form now occurring only as a com- 
pound; as, ^oisherd. ‘The thigh (’tis called 
the knuckle-bone), which all in sherds It 
drove. ’ Chapman. 

Sheret (slier), v.t. To shear; to cut; to 
shave. Chaucer. 

Sheret (sher), a. [See Sheer.) Clear; pure; 
unmingled. Spenser. 

Shereef. SherhBf (sho-rer, she-rif'), n. [ Ar. ) 
1. A descendant of Mohammed through his 
daughter Fatima and Hassan Ibn Ali. Writ- 
ten yatiously Scherif, Sherri/e, CheriJ'. — 2. A 
prince or ruler; the chief magistrate of 
Mecca. 

Sheiif (she-rin, n. Same as Shereef. 

Sheriff (sher'if), n. [A. Sax. scire-ger^fa, a 
shire-reeve -- «ciVe, a shire, and ger^a, a 
governor, a reeve. See Shire and Reeve.) 
1. In England, the chief officer of the crown 
in evep' county or shire, who does all the 
sovereign’s business in the county, the crown 
by letters-patent committing the custody 
of the county to him alone. Sheriffs are 
appointed by tlie crown upon presentation 
of the judges in a manner partly regulated 
by law and partly by custom (see Prick- 
ing); the citizens of London, however, have 
the right of electing the sheriffs for the city 
of London. The persons who are appointed 
as sheriffs are bound under a penalty to 
serve the office, except in specified cases 
of exemption or disability. As keeper of 
the king’s peace the sheriff is the first man 
in the county, and superior in rank to any 
nobleman therein during his office, which 
he holds for a year. He is specially intrusted 
witli the execution of the laws and the pre- 
servation of the peace, and for this purpose 
he has at his disposal the whole civil force 
of the county— in old legal phraseology, the 
posse comitatus. The most ordinary of his 
functions, which he universally executes by 
a deputy called under-sheriff, consists in the 
execution of writs. The sheriff only per- 
forms in person such duties as are either 
purely honorary— for instance, attendance 
upon the ^judges on circuit — or as are of 
some dignity and public importance, such 
as the presiding over elections and the hold- 
ing of county meetings, which he may call 
at any time.— 2. In Scotland, the chief local 

« e of a county. There are two grades 
eriffs, the chief or superior sheriffs and 
the sheriffs -substitute (besides the lord- 
lieutenant of the county, who has the hon- 
orary title of sheriff-principal), both being 
appointed by the crown. The chief sheriff, 
usually called simply the sheriff, may have 
more than one substitute under him. and 
the discharge of the greater part of the 
duties of the office now practically rests 
with the sheriff 8-Bubstitute, the sheriff being 
(except in one or two cases) a practising 
advocate in Edinburgh, while the sherifL 
substitute is prohibited from taking other 
employment, and must reside within his 
county. The civil jurisdiction of the sheriff 
extends to all personal actions on contract, 
bond, or obligation without limit, actions 
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for rent, posaesaory actions, «fcc. , in which 
caaes there is an appeal from the decision 
of the aheriff-aubstitute to the sheriff, and 
from him to the Court of Sesaion. He has 
also a summai^ jurisdiction in small debt 
caaes, where the value is not more than 
£12. In criminal cases the sheriff has juris- 
diction in all offences the punishment for 
which is not more than two yeai-s’ imprison- 
ment. He has also jurisdiction in bank- 
ruptcy caaes to any amount. 

SherlfllEaty (sher'if-al-ti), n. A sheriffship ; 
a shrievalty. 

Sherllf-Olerk (sher'if-kllirk), n. In Scotland, 
the clerk of the sheriff's court, who has charge 
of the records of the court. He registers 
the judgments of the court, and issues them 
to the proper parties. 

Bherlir - geld (aher'if-geld), n. A rent for- 
merlyjpaid by a sheriff. 

Sher^offloer (8hei‘'if-of-flB-6r), n. In Scot- 
land, an officer connected with the sheriff- 
court, who is charged with arrests, the serv- 
ing of processes, and the like. 

Blierlflblllp ( sher'if-ship ), n. The office or 
jurisdiction of a sheriff; a shrievalty. 

Bheriff - tooth ( sher'if-tbth ), n. A tenure 
by the service of providing entertainment 
for the sheriff at his county courts ; a com- 
mon tax formerly levied for the sheriff’s 
diet. Wharton. 

Bherifhylck (sher'if-wik). Same as Sheriff- 
ship. 

BherrlB, t SherriB-sackt (sher'is, sher'is- 
sak), n. Sherry. 

Your sherris warms the blood. Shak, 
But, all his vast heart jAi'mj-wariiied, 

He flashed his ramdom speeches. Tennyson. 

Bherry ( sher'ri ), »i. A species of wine, so 
called from Xeres in Spain, where it is made. 
Tlie highest class of the many varieties are 
those that are technically called ‘dry,’ that 
is, free from sweetness, such as the Amon- 
tillado, Montilla, Manzanilla, &c. It is much 
used in this country, and when pure it agrees 
well with most constitutions. Genuine and 
unadulterated sherry, however, brings a 
very high price, and is rarely to be had, 
inferior Cape wines, &c., being extensively 
sold under this name. Written formerly 
Sherris. 

Sherry-cobbler (sher-ri-kob'l^r), n. Sherry 
and iced water sucked up through a straw. 

Sherry-vaHles (sher'rl-val-iz), n. pi [Cor- 
rupted from Fr. chevalier, a horseman.] 
Pantaloons of thick cloth or leather, worn 
buttoned round each leg over other panta- 
loons when riding. [United States.] 

Sherte,t n. A shirt; also, a skirt or lap. 
Chaucer. 

She -Blip (she 'slip), n. A young female 
scion, branch, or member. ‘ The slight she- 
slipa of loyal blood. ’ Tennyson. 

She-BOdety (shC-sO-si'e-ti), n. Female so- 
ciety. Tennyson. 

Shete,t v.t. or i. To shoot. Chaucer. 

Shette,t Shet,t v.t. To close or shut. 
Chaucer. 

Sheugh (shuCh or 8hu6h), n. [See SHAFT (of 
amine).] A furrow; a ditch; agiilf. [Scotch] 

Shew, Shewed, Shewn (sho, shod, shdn). 
See Show, Showed, Shown. 

Shew-bread (shb'bred). See Show-bread. 

Shewel, t Shewelle, t n. An example ; some- 
thing held up to give warning of danger 
(Xares) ; a scarecrow {Trench). 

So are these bug-bears of opinions brought by great 
clearkes into the world, to serve as she-weUes, to keep 
them from those faults whereto else the vanitic of the 
world and weaknesse of senses might pull them. 

Str P. Sidney. 

Shower (8h6'6r), n. One that shows. In 
Scots law shewers in Jury causes are the per- 
sons named by the court, usually on the 
suggestion of the parties, to accompany the 
six jurors when a view is allowed. See 
Viewers. 

She-world (shfi'wSrld), n. The female in- 
habitants of the world or of a particular 
portion of it. ' Head and heart of all our 
fnir she-world.’ Tennyson. 

Sheytan (sha'tan), n. An Oriental name 
for the devil or a devil. 

Shiah, n. See Shutb. 

Shibboleth (shib'bd-leth), n. [Heb^ astream 
or flood, from shdbeU, to go, to flow copi- 
ously.] 1. A word which was made the cri- 
terion by which to distinguish the Ephraim- 
ites from the Gileadites. The Ephralmites 
not being able to pronounce the letter XD, 
sh, pronounced the word sibholeth. See 
Judg. xii. Hence— 2. The criterion, test, or 
watchword of a party ; that which distin- 
guishes one party from another; usually. 


some peculiarity in things of little import- 
1 ance. 

But what becomes of Benthamism, shorn of its 
shibboleth — its pet phrase, ‘greatest happiness of 
greatest number » ' Quart. Rev. 

Shldder (shid'^r). See HlDDER. 

Shide ( shld ), n. [ A. Sax. scide, a billet of 
wood ; led. skith, G. scheite; from verb to 
divide— A. Sax. sceddan, G. scheidan, Goth, 
skaidan (cog. L. scindo, Gr. schizo, to split). 
See also Shed, v.t.) A piece split off; a 
thin or flat piece ; a plank or board ; a billet 
of wood ; a splinter. ‘ Shides of okes, with 
wedges great they dive.’ Phaer. [Old and 
provincial English.] 

Sble (shi), v. t To throw ; to shy. See SHY, 
to throw. 

Sbiel (shgl), v.t. To take out of the husk; 
to shell ; to husk. Also written Sheal, Sheel. 
[Scotch.] 

Shiel (shel), n. A sheal or shoaling ; a rustic 
cottage; a hut. ‘ The swallow jinkin’ round 
my shiel.' Burns. [Scotch.] See Shkal, 
Shkalino. 

Shield (sheld), n. [A. Sax. scild, scyld, sceld, 
a shiela, refuge, protection; common to the 
Teutonic languages; Goth, skildus, led. 
skjoldr, G. scfiild, from root seen in Icel. 
sJ^dl, Dan. skjul, shelter, protection, Icel. 
and Sw. skyla, Dan. skiule, to cover, pro- 
tect; Skr. skti, to cover. Akin shelter.) 

1. A broad piece of defensive armour carried 
on the arm ; a buckler, used in war for the 
protection of the body. The shields of the 
ancients were of different shapes and sizes, 
triangular, square, oval, &c., made of lea- 
ther, or wood covered with leather, and 
borne on the left arm. This species of 
armour was a good defence against arrows, 
darts, spears, &c. , but would be no protection 
against bullets.— 2. Anything that protects 
or defends ; defence ; shelter ; protection. 
‘My council is my shuld.' Shak.—S. Fig. 
the person that defends or protects , as, a 
cliiof, the ornament and shield of the nation. 

Fear not, Abram : I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward. (}en. xv. i. 

4. In her. the escutcheon or field on which 
are placed the bearings in coats of arms. 
The shape of the shield upon which heraldic 
bearings are displayed is left a good deal to 
fancy; the form of the lozenge, however, is 



.Shields. 


1, Lozenge-shield, a and 3, Fanciful forms. 4. Spade 

.shield— the best heraldic form. 

used only by single ladies and widows. The 
shield used in funeral processions is of a 
square form, something larger than the 
escutcheon, and divided per pale, the one 
half being sable, or the whole black, as the 
case may be, with a scroll border around, 
and in the centre the arms of the deceased 
upon a shield of the usual form.— 6. In hot. 
a little cup with a hard disc, surrounded by 
a rim, and containing the fructification of 
lichens; an apothecium. — 6. In mining, a 
framework for protecting a miner in work- 
ing an adit, pushed forward as the work pro- 
CTesses. — 7.t A spot resembling or suggest- 
ing a Afield. 

Bespotted as with shields of red and black. Spenser 

Bhleld (sh61d). v.t. 1. To cover, as with a 
shield ; to cover or protect from danger or 
anything hurtful or disagreeable; to defend; 
to protect ; as, to shield a person or thing 
from the sun's rays. ‘ To shield thee from 
diseases of the world.' Shak. ‘To see the 
son the vanquish’d father shield.’ Dryden. 

2. To ward off. 

They brought with them their usual weeds, fit to 
shield the cold, to which they had been Inured, 

Spenser. 

8. To forfend; to forbid; to avert. 

God shield I should disturb devotion. Shak, 


BMeld-drakS (sh&ld'dridc), n. Same as 
Sheldrake. 

Bliield-feni(8h61d'f6m), n. A common name 
for ferns of the genus Aspldium, nat. order 
Polypodlacere, so named from the fom of 
the Indusium of the fructification. The 
sori are roundish and scattered or deposited 
in ranks ; the indusia solitary, roundly-pel- 
tate or kidney-shaped, fixed by the middle 
or the edge. The species are numerous and 
beautiful. Thirteen are natives of Britain, 
among which is the male-fern {A. Filix mas), 
the stem of which has been employed as an 
anthelmintic and as an emmenagogue and 
purgative. The fragrant shield-fern {A. 
fragrans) has been employed as a substitute 
for tea. 

BllleldlOBB (shgld'les), a. Destitute of a 
shield or of protection. * The shieldless 
maid.' Southey. 

ShieldleBBly (sh^ld'les-li), adv. In a shield- 
less manner; without protection. 
ShleldleBBlieBB (shoUl'les-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being shleldless; desti- 
tution of a shield or of protection. 
SMeld-Bhaped (sh^ld'shapt), a. Having tlie 
shimeof asfiield; scutate; as, a Khir Id-shaped 
leaf. Lindley. 

ShleUng, Bhielling (shel'ing;), n. Same 

as Shealing. 

BMft (shifts v.t. [A. Sax. seyftan, to divide, 
to order, to drive away; L.O. schiften, to 
divide, to part; Dan. skifte, to chon^. to 
shift, to divide; Icel, skipta, to divide, 
distribute, also to change. Perhaps from 
root of shove. ] 1. To tran sfer from one place 
or position to another; to change; to alter. 

Unto Southampton do wc sh{/i our scene. Shak. 

The other impecunious person contrived to make 
both ends meet by shifting his lodgings from time to 
time. IV. Black. 

2. To put off or out of the way by some ex- 
pedient. ‘I shifted, him away.' Shak.- 
8. To change, as clothes; as, to shift a coat. 
4. To dress In fresh clothes, particularly 
fresh linen. 

As it were, to ride day and night; and . . . not 
to have patience to shift me. Shak, 

— To shift off, (a) to delay ; to defer ; as, to 
shift off' the duties of religion, (b) To put 
away; to disengage or disencumber one’s 
self of, as of a burden or inconvenience. 
Slllft (shift), v.i. 1, 'J'o change; to give place 
to other things; to pass into a different form, 
state, or tlie like. 

The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. Shak. 

If the ideas . . . constajitly change and jAj/Jf . . . 
it would he impossible for a man to tliink long of any 
one thing, Locke. 

2. To move ; to change place, position, or 
direction. ‘ As winds from all the compass 
shift and blow.’ Tennyson. 

Here the Baillie shifted and fidgetted about in hit 
scat. Sir IV. Scott. 

3. To change dress, particularly the under 
garments. 

When from the sheets her lovely form she lifts. 

She begs you Just would turn you while she shifts. 

Young. 

4. To resort to expedients; to adopt some 
course in a case of difficulty; to contrive; to 
manage ; to seize one expedient when an- 
other fails. 

Men in dist/ess will look- to them.sclves and leave 
their companions to shift as well as they can. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

5. To practise indirect methods. 

All those schoolmen, though they were exceeding 
witty, yet better teach all their followers to shift than 
to resolve by their distinctions. Raleigh. 

e.t To digress. 

Thou hast shifted out of thy tale into tellhig me of 
the fashion. Shak. 

7. t To divide; to part; to distribute. Chaucer. 
— To shift about, to turn quite round to a 
contrary side or opposite point; to vacillate. 

fthift (shift), n. 1. A change; a substitution 
of one thing for another. 

My going to Oxford was not merely for shift of 
air. U'otton, 

2. A turning from one thing to another; 
hence, an expedient tried in difficulty; a 
contrivance; a resource; one thing tried 
when another falls. 

I'll find a thousand shfis to get away. Shak. 
(Eric) had to run with his queen Gunnhllda and 

seven small children; no other jAi// for Eric. 

Carole. 

8. In a bad sense, mean refuge; last resource; 
mean or indirect expedient; trick to escape 
detection or evil; fraud; artifice. 

For little souls on little shfls rely. Dryden. 

When pious frauds and holy shifts 

Are disijensations and gifts. Hudibras. 
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4. [Lit. a change of underclothing.] A 
woman’s under garment; a chemise. — 5. A 
squad of men to take a spell or turn of work 
at stated intervals; hence, the working time 
of a squad or relay of men; the spell or turn 
of work; as, a day sh\ft; a night shift.— 6. In 
mining, a fault or dislocation of a seam or 
stratum, accompanied by depression of one 
portion, destroying the continuity. —7. In 
ouiiding, a mode of arranging the tiers of 
bricks, timbers, planks, Ac., so that the 
Joints of adjacent rows shall not coincide.— 
8. In music, a change of the position of the 
left hand in violin playing, by which the 
first finger of the player has to temporarily 
become the nut. Shifts are complete changes 
of four notes ; thus, the first shift is when 
the first finger is on A of the first string; 
the second shift, when it is on D above.—* 
Shift of crops, in agri. an alteration or 
variation in the succession of crops; rota- 
tion of crops; as, a farm is wrought on the 
five years’ shift, on the six years' shift.— 
To make shift, or to make a shift, to devise; 
to contrive; to use expedients; to find ways 
and means to do something or overcome a 
difficulty. 

I hope 1 sli.ill make shi/t to without him. 

Shai\ 

Shiftable (shiftVbl), a. Capable of l)eing 
shifted or clianged. 

Shifter (.shift'er), n. 1. One who shifts or 
changes; as, scGne-shifter. - 2. One who plays 
tricks or practises artifice. 

Aiul let those shifters their own jiicl>;es be. 

If they have not been arrant thieves to me. 

fohn Taylor. 

3. Naut. a person employed to assist the 
ship’s cook in washing, stoei)ing, and shift- 
ing the salt provisions. 

Shif^eSB (shifti-nes), 7i. 'I'lie quality of 
being shifty in all its senses. 

Shifting (shift'ing), p. and a. Changing 
plac-e or position; resorting from one expe- 
dient to another. beach, a beach 
of gravel liable to be shifted or moved by 
the action of the sea or the current of 
T\\GV& — Shifting sand or sands, loose mov- 
ing sand; quicksand. 

Who stems a stream with sht/Hufr sand, 

Or fetters (lame with flaxen band. Sir //'. Scott. 


Shill (shil), v.t [Icel. skyla. See Shield. 1 
To put under cover; to sheal. [Provinclfu 
English. ] 

Shifiaiai, Shillaly (shil-laaa, shil-la'li), n. 
Same as Shillelah {which see). 

ShUlelah (shll-lel'a), n. [From Shillelagh, a 
barony in Wicklow, famous for its oaks: a 
corruption of Siol Elaigh, the descendants 
of Elach— (pron. shel), seed, and Elaigh, 
Elach.] An Irish name for an oaken sap- 
ling or other stick used as a cudgel. 
Shilling (8hil'ing),n. [A. Sax. «cyWm< 7 , 0.Fris. 
0.8ax. Dan. and Sw. skilling, Goth. skUliggs, 
G. schilling, probably from a i*oot seen in 
Icel. and Sw. skilja, Dan. skille, to divide, 
the ancient shilling having been divided by 
two cross indentations, stamped deeply into 
it so as to be easily broken into four parts. 
Comp. Dan. sJdUemxjnt, from skille, to sever, 
and mynt, coin, and G. scheidemunze, from 
scheiden, to divide, and miinze, coin — both 
meaning small change.] A British coin of 
currency and account, equal in value to 
twelve pennies, or to one twentieth of a 
ground sterling. Previous to the reign of 
Edward 1. it fluctuated greatly in value, 
from flvepence to twentypeiice, with various 
intermediate values. The same name, under 
the forms skilling and schilling, is applied 
to coins of Germany, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. Shilling is also applied to different 
divisions of the dollar in the United States 
ciu'rency, 

ShilU-shalU, Shilly-shally (shini-shal-i), 
v.i. [A reduplication of shall I f and equal 
to shall I or shall T not?] To act in an 
irresolute or undecided manner; to hesitate; 
as, this is not a time to shilly-shally. 
ShilU-shalll, Shilly-shallv (shini-shal-i), 
adv. In an irresolute or hesitating manner. 

1 don’t stand shill-I-shall-I tlicn: if I sa^’t, I’lldo’t. 

Lotigret'c. 

Shim-shalli, Shilly-shally (shil'li-shal'i). 
n. Foolish trifling; irresolution. [Colloq.J 

She lost not one of her forty-five minutes in pick- 
in^i ntul choosing — no shilly-shally in Kate. 

Df Qui>uey. 

Shllplt (shiPpit), a. 1. Weak; washy and’in- 
sipid. ‘ Sherry’s but drink.’ SirW. 

Scott. [Scotch.] -2. Of a sickly white colour; 
feeble-looking. | Scotch.] 


—Shifting or secundatp use, in law. See 
V 9 F,. Shifting centre. Same as Metacentre. 

Shifting (shift'ing), n. 1. Act of changing; 
change. ‘The shif tings of ministerial mea- 
sures.’ Burke.— 2. The act of having recourse 
to equivocal expedients; evasion; artifice; 
shift. ‘Subtle Mir. for Mags. 

Shlltlngly (shift'ing-li), adv. In a shining 
manner; by shifts and changes; deceitfully. 

Shiftless (shift'les), a. Destitute of expe- 
dients, or not resorting to successful ex- 
pedients; wantlng'in energy and resource; in- 
capable ;helpless;usele88;as, a fellow. 

Shl^lessly (shiftles-li), adv. In a shiftless 
manner. 

Slllftlessness (shift'les-nes), n. A state of 
being shiftless. 

Shifty (shif'ti), a. 1. Changeable; shifting. 
Edin. Rev. [Rare.]— 2. Full of shifts; fer- 
tile in expedients; well able to shift for 
one’s self. 

Shifty and thrifty as old C.reek or modern .Scot, 
there were few things he could not invent, and per- 
haps nothing he could not endure. KOigsley. 

3. Full of or ready in shifts, in a bad sense; 
fertile in evasions; given to tricks and arti- 
fices. 

Shiite, Shiah (shi'it, shi'a), n. [Ar. shiai, 
sectarian or schismatic; shiah, shiat, a mul- 
titude following one another in the pursuit 
of some object, hence, the sect of Ali; from 
8hda,to follow. ] A member of one of the two 
great sects into which Mohammedans are 
divided, the other sect being the Sunnites or 
Sunnis. The Shiites consider Ali as l)eing 
the only rightful successor of Mohammed. 
They do not acknowledge the Sunna, or 
body of traditions respecting Mohammed, 
as any part of the law, and on these ac- 
counts are treated as heretics by the Sun- 
nites or orthodox Mohammedans, The 
Shiahs are represented by nearly the whole 
Persian nation, and call themselves also el- 
Adiliyyat, or ‘the Upright,’ while the Sun- 
nites are represented by the Ottoman Turks. 

SliUcaree. Shikarree (shi-kkr'e), ». in the 
East Indies, a native attendant hunter; 
hence, applied generally to a sportsman. 

"We came upon the traces of a bear, quite recent, 
so much 60 that the shikaree or huntsman said that 
he could not be twenty yards away. 

IV. H. Rnsaell. 

Shilf (shilf), n. [The same word as G. schilf, 
sedge.] Straw. [Provincial English.] 


The laird . . . pronounced her to be but a shilpit 
thing. Miss Terrier. 

Shily (shi'liV Same as Shyly. 

Shim (shim), n. 1. Tn mach. a thin piece of 
metal placed between two parts to make a 
fit. — 2. A tool, used in tilljige, to break 
down the land or to cut it up a.nd clear it of 
weeds. Called al.so a Shim-plough. 

Shimmer (shinT^r), v.i. [A. Sax. scymrian, 
freq. of seimiun, to gleam, from setma, a 
gleam, brightness, splendour; Dan. skimre, 
G. schimmern, to gleam.] To emit a tremu- 
lous light ; to gleam ; to glisten. ‘ The 
shimmering glimpses of a stream,' Tenny- 
son. 

T winkling faint, and distant far, 

Shimmers through mist each planet star. 

Str //'. Scott. 

Shimmer (shinT6r), n. A tremulous gleam 
or glistening. 

The silver lamps . . . diffused . . .a trembling twi- 

light or seeming shimmer through the quiet apart- 
ment. Sir If .Scott 

Shim-plough (shim'plou), n. See Shim. 

Shin (shin), n. [A. Sax. scin, the shin, setn- 
bdn, the shin-bone; Dan. skinne, the shin, a 
splint; skinnebeen, 1). scheen, scheenbeen, 
the shin-bone; G. schiene. a splint of wood, 
schien-bein, the sliin-hone: so called from its 
sharp edge resembling that of a splint of 
wood.] The forepart of the leg between 
the ankle and the knee, particularly of the 
human lejj; the forepart of the crural bone, 
called tibm. 

Shin (shin), v.i. l. To climb a tree by means 
of the hands and legs alone; to swarm. 

Nothing for it but the tree ; so Tom laid his bones 
to it, shinntHjir up as fast as he could. T. Hughes. 

2. To borrow money. [U.8. SeeSHiNNER.] 

Shin (shin), v.t. To climb by embracing 
with the arms and legs and working or pull- 
ing one’s self up; as, to shin a tree. 

Shin-hone (shln'bCu), n. The bone of the 
shin; the tibia. 

Shindlet (shin'dl), n. 1. A shingle. ‘Boards 
or shindies of the vrild oak.' Holland.— 
2. A roofing slate. 

Shindlet (shin'dl),!?. <. To cover or root with 
shingles. Hollatid. 

Shindy (shin'dl), n. [‘ A shindy approaches 
BO nearly in sound to the Gypsy word chin- 
garee, which means precisely the same 
thing, that the Buggestion is at least worth 
consideration. And it also greatly resem- 


bles ohindi, which may be translated as 
‘cutting up,’ and also ‘quarrel.' ‘To cut 
up shindies ' was the first form in which this 
extraordinary word reached the public.' C. 
O. LeUind.] 1. A row; a spree. [Slang.]— 
2. A liking; a fancy. Halihurton. [Ameri- 
can.]— 3. A game of ball; shinty. Bartlett. 
[American,] 

Shine (shin), v.i. pret. shone; pp, shone; ppr. 
shining ; shined, pret. & pp., is now obso- 
lete or vulgar. [A. Sax. setnan, D. schij- 
iien, Joel, skina, Dan. skinne, Goth, skeinan, 
G. (>c/iei/icn, to shine. Probably from a root 
skan, skand, seen without the s in L. candeo, 
toslilue; candidus, white; candor, whiteness 
(whence E. candid, candour)', Skr, chand, to 
be light or clear] 1. To emit rays of light; 
to give light; to beam with steady radiance; 
to exhibit brightness or splendour ; os, the 
sun shines by day; the moon shines by ui^ht. 
—Shining differs from sparkling, glistening, 
glittering, as It usually implies a steady ra- 
diation or emission of light, whereas the 
latter words usually imply irregular or in- 
terrupted radiation. This distinction is not 
always observed, and we may say the fixed 
stars shine as well as that they sparkle. But 
we never say the sun or the moon s-parkles. 

2. 'I’o be bright ; to glitter ; to be brilliant. 
‘Fish with their fins and shining scales.’ 
Milton. 

His eyes, like glow-worms, shixte when he doth fret. 

.Shak. 

T.et tliine eyes shine forth in their full lustre. 

Sir J. Denham- 

3. 'I'o be gay or splendid; to be beautiful. 

So i)roud she shifted in her princely state. 

Spenser. 

Once brightest this cliild of heat and air. 

Pope. 

4. To be eminent, conspicuous, or distin- 
guished; as, to shine in courts. ‘Shine in 
the dignity of P\R.S,’ Rope. 

Few arc qualified to shine in company. Swift. 

0 . To be noticeably visible; to be prominent, 

Man is by nature a cowardly aniiual, and moral 
courage shines out as the most rare and the most 
noble of virtues. Prof. Blackie. 

—To cause the face to shine, to be propitious. 
Ps. Ixvii. 1.— Syn. To radiate, beam, gleam, 
glare, glisten, glitter, sparkle, coruscate. 
S hin e (shin), v.t. 'To occasion or make to 
shine. 

SMnet (shin), a. Bright or sliining; glitter- 
ing. Spenser. 

Shine (shin), n. l. Fair weather; sunshine, 

‘ Be it fair or foul, rain or shine.' Dryden. 
‘Shadow and shine is life.’ Tenn,yson . — 

2. The state of shining; brilliancy; bright- 
ness; splendour; lustre; gloss. ‘ I'he glitter- 
ing shine of gold.’ Dr. FI. More. ‘ Fair open- 
ing to Some court’s propitious shine.' Pope. 

3. [In this sense the word may be an atlbre- 
viation of shindy.] A quarrel; a row.— To 
kick up a shine, to make a row. [Slang.]— To 
take, the shine out of, to cast into the shade; 
to outshine; to excel; to surpass. [Slang.] 

Shiner (slilu'er), n. l. One who or that which 
shines. Hence— 2. A coin, eHX)ecially a bright 
coin; a sovereign. [Slang.] 

'And now, Jingo,' asked the man of business, 

' where’s the shiners I ’ fertold. 

3. The American popular name applied to 
several species of fish, mostly of the family 
Cyprinidee ; as, the shining dace (Leucisciis 
nitidus)', the bay shiner {Leuci-scus chry- 
sopterus)', New York shiner (Leuciscus or 
Stilbe chrysoleucas)', and the blunt-nosed 
shiner {Vomer Brownii), belonging to the 
family Scombridw. 

Shiness (shl'ues). See Shyness. 

Shingle (8hing'gl),!(,. [Formerly also shindle, 
whi^ was corrupted to shingle, the word, 
like G. schindel, being borrowed from L. 
scindula, a shingle, from L. soiivio, to split, 



Shingles. 


to divide. In sense 2 the meaning would 
be originally flat pieces of stone. ] 1. A thin 
piece of wood, usually having parallel sides 
and thicker at one end than the other, so as 


F&te, fttr, fat, ffiU; m6, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, 8c. abwne; y. Sc. tey. 
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to lap with others, used as a roof-covering 
instead of slates or tiles.— 2. Round, water- 
worn, and loose gravel and pebbles; the 
coarse gravel or accumulation of small 
rounded stones found on the shores of rivers 
or the sea. 

The plain of La Crau, In France, is composed of 
shine le. Pinkerton. 

Turninff softly like a thief. 

Lest the harsh shtngie should grate underfoot. 

Tennyson. 

— Shingle ballast, ballast composed of 
shingle or gravel. 

Shingle (shing'gl), v.t pret. & pp. shingled; 
ppr. shingling. 1. To cover with shiiigleH ; 
as, to shingle a roof. ‘They shingle their 
houses with it.’ Evelyn.— 2. To perform the 
process of shingling on; as, to shingle iron. 
See Shinglinq. 

Shlngler (shing'gl-Sr), n. One who or that 
whitdi shingles; as, (a) one who roofs houses 
with shingles. (6) One who or a machine 
which cuts and prepares shingles, (c) A 
workman who attends a shingling hammer 
or machine, (d) A machine for shingling 
puddled iron or making it into blooms. 
Shingle-roofed (shing^gl-rdft), a. Having j 
a roof covered with shingles. 

Shingles (shing'glz), n. pi. fL. cingulum, a 
belt, from oingn, to gird.] A kind of herpes, ' 
viz. herpes zoster, which spreads around the 
body like a girdle; an eruptive disease. See 
HERPES. 

Shingling (shing'gl-ing), n. 1. 'I'he act of 
covering with shingles, or a cf»verlng of 
shingles.- 2. In iron tnanvf. the process 
of expelling the scoriae and other impuri- 
ties from the metal in its conversion from 
the cast to the malleable state. This 
operation is performed by subjecting the 
puddled iron either to the blows of a pon- 
derous forge hammer, to the action of 
squeezers, <tr to the pressure of rollers. — 
Shingling hammer, a powerful hammer 
which acts upon tlie ball from the puddling 
furnace, and forces some of the remaining 
impurities therefrom. - Shingling mill, 
or forge where puddled iron is hammered, 
&c., to remove the dross, compact the 
grain, and turn out malleable iron. 

Shingly ( shing'gl-i), a. Abounding with 
shingle or gravel, 1 

Shining (shin'ing), p. and a. 1. Emitting 
light; beaming; gleaming. - ‘2. Bright; splen- 
did; radiant.— 3. Illustrious; distinguished; 
conspicuous; as, a shining example of cha- 
rity. -4, In hot, having a smooth polished 
surface, as certain leaves.— SVN. Glistening, 
bright, radiant, resplendent, effulgent, lus- 
trous, brilliant, glittering, splendid, illus- 
trious. 

Shining (shin'ing). n. 1. Effusion or clear- 
ness of light ; brightness. ‘ The stars shall 
withdraw their shining.' Joel ii. 10.— 2. The 
act of making one's self conspicuous by dis- 
play of superiority; ostentatious display. 

Would you both please and he instructed too. 

Watch well the rage of shining to .subdue. 

.Stillingrifet, 

Shiningness (slun'ing-nes), n. Briglitness; 
splendour. Spenser. 

Shinner (shin'er), n. [That is, one who 
plies his shins or legs quickly.] 1. A person 
who goes about among his acquaintances 
borrowing money to meet pressing demands. 
'The practice itself is called shinning. [United 
States cant.]— 2. t A stocking. 

Shinney (shin'i), n. Same as Shinty. Halli- 
well. 

Shin - plaster ( shin'plas-t^r ), n. [Accord- 
ing to Bartlett from an old soldier of the 
Revolutionary period having used a quan- 
tity of worthless paper currency as plasters 
for a wounded leg.] A bank-note, especially 
one of low denomination ; a piece of paper- 
money. [United States slang,] 

Shinto, Shintoism (shin'to, 8hin'to-jzm),n. 
[Chinese shin, god or spirit, and to, way or 
law.J One of the two great religions of 
Japan. In its ori^n it was a fom of na- 
ture worship, the lorcos of nature being re- 
garded as gods, the sun being the supreme 
god. The soul of the sun-god, when on 
earth, founded the reigning house in Japan, 
and hence the emperor is worshipped as of 
divine origin. Worship is also paid to the 
Bouls of distinguished persons. The essence 
of the religion is now ancestral worship and 
sacrifloe to departed heroes. Written also 
Sintu, Sintuism. 

Shintoist (shin'to-ist), n. A believer in or 
supporter of the Shinto religion. 

Shinty (shin'ti), n. [Gael, sinteag, a skip, a 
hound. ] 1. In Scotland, an outdoor game in 
vhioh a ball and clubs with crooked heads 


are employed, the object of each party be- 
ing to drive the ball over their opponents’ 
boundary. The game is called Hockey in 
England.— 2. The club or stick used in play- 
ing the game. 

Shiny (shin'i), a. 1. Characterized by sun- 
shine; bright; luminous; clear; unclouded. 
‘ Like distant thunder on a shiny day. ’ Dry- 
den. -2. Having a glittering appearance; 
glossy; brilliant. 

-Ship (ship), n. [A form of shape (which 
see); A. Sax. -scipe.) A termination denoting 
state, ofllce, dignity, profession, or art ; as, 
lordsAip, friend»/u^>, Bteward«feip, horseman- 
ship, (fee. 

Ship (ship), n. [A. Sax. scip, scyp, a ship; 
common to the Teutonic languages, LG. 
schipj), D. schip, Icel. and Goth, skip, Dan. 
skib, O.H.O. sc\f, G. schiff. The word p.ossed 
into the Romance tongues from the Teu- 
tonic, our skif being re-borrowed from the 
Fr. esquif; so also equip. Probably con- 
nected with shape. Icel. skapa, to shape, 
skipa, to amnige, order. Some derive it 
from root signifying to dig or hollow out, 
whence L. scapha. Gr. skaph^, a bowl, a 
boat, a skiff; Gr. skapto, to dig.] 1. A ves- 
sel of some size adapted to navigation: a 
general term for vessels of whatever kind, 
excepting boats. Ships are of various sizes 
and fitted for various uses, and receive vari- 
ous names, according to their rig and the 
purposes to which they arc applied, as man- 
of-war ships, transports, merchantmen, 
barques, brigs, schooners, luggers, sloops, 
xebecs, galleys, <fec. The name, as descrip- 
tive of a particular rig. and as roughly im- 
plying a certain size, has been used to de- 
signate a vessel furnished with a bowsprit 
and throe masts— a main-mast, a fore-mast, 
and a nuzzen-mast—each of which is com- 
posed of a lower-mast, a top-mast, and a 
top-gallant mast, and carries a certain num- 
ber of square sails. 'J’he square sails ou the 
mizzen distinguishes a ship from a barque, a 
barque having only fore-and-aft sails on the 
mizzen. But the development of steam navi- 
gation, and the fact that the sails of steam- 
ships are often of very small importance, 
have gone far towards rendering this re- 
stricted application of the term ship of 
little value. Owing to increase of size, and 
especially increase in length, sailing vessels 
may have four or more masts, and this is 
said to have certain advantages. Up to 
within recent times wood, such as oak, 
jiine, (fee., was the material of which all 
ships were constructed, but at the present 
day it has been largely superseded by iron 
and steel; and in Britain, which is the chief 
ship- building country in the world, the 
tonnage of the wooden ve.ssels constructed 
is but a fraction of that of those built of 
steel. The first iron vessel cla8.sed at Lloyd’s 
was built at Liverpool in 1838, but iron 
barges and small vessels had been con- 
structed long before this. — Armed ship. See 
under — Ship’s papers, the papers 

or documents required for the manifestation 
of the property of the ship and cargo. They 
arc of two sorts, viz. (1) those required by 
the law of a particular country, as the cer- 
tilicatc of registry, license, charter-party, 
bills of lading, bills of health, (fee., required 
by the law of England to be on board Brit- 
ish ships. (2) 'I'hose required by the law of 
nations to be on board neutral ships to vin- 
dicate their title to that character.— S/iip 
qf the line, a man-of-war large enough and 
of sufficient force to take its place in a line 
of hAiile.— Ship of the desert, a sort of poeti- 
cal name for the camel, —itegistry of ships. 
See Lloyd's register, under Lloyd's.— 2 . A 
dish or utensil formed like the hull of a 
ship, in which incense was kept. Tyndale. 
BMP (ship), v.t. pret. & pp. shipped; ppr. 
shipping. l.To put on board of a ship or ves- 
sel of any kind ; as, to ship goods at Glas- 
gow for New York. 

The emperor shipping his great ordnance, de- 
parted down the river. KnoUes. 

2. To transport in a ship; to convey by 
water. 

This wicked emperor may have shipp'd he^hence. 

3, To engage for service on board a ship or 
other vessel ; as, to ship seamen. — 4. To fix 
in its proper place; as, to ship the oars, the 
tiller, the rudder.— To ship off, to send away 
by water. * Ship off senates to some distant 
shore. ’ Pope. — To ship a sea, to have a 
wave come aboard ; to have the deck 
waslied by a wave. 


Blllp (ship), v.i. 1. To go on boai'd a vessel 
to make a voyage with It; to embark; as, we 
shipped at Glasgow.— 2. To engage for ser- 
vice on board a ship. 

Shlp-blBCllit (ship'bis-ket), n. Hard coarse 
biscuit prepared tor long keeping, and for 
use on board a ship. 

Shipboard (ship'bdrd), n. The dock or side 
of a ship: used chlefiy or only in the ad- 
verbial phrase on shipboard; as, to go on 
shipboard or a shipboard. 

Let him go on shipboard. Bramhcitl. 

What dost thou make a shipboard f Dryden. 

Ship-board (ship'bord), n. A board or plank 
of a ship. 

They have made all thy shtp-bcHtrds of fir-trees of 
Senir. Ezek. xxvii. 5. 

Ship-boy (ship'boi), n. A boy that serves 
on board of a ship. 

Ship -breaker (ship'hrak-^r), n. A person 
whose occupation is to break up vessels that 
are unfit tor sea. 

Ship-broker (ship'hro-kdr), n. A mercan- 
tile agent who transacts the business for a 
ship when in port, as procuring cargoes, (fee. ; 
also, an agent engaged in buying and sell- 
ing ships ; likewise, a broker who procures 
insuraTtce on ships. 

I Ship-builder (ship'hild-ftr), n. One whose 
I occupation is to construct ships and other 
vessels; a naval architect: a shipwright. 
Ship -building (ship'l»ild-ing), n. Naval 
arcliitecture; tne art of constructing vessels 
for navigation, particularly ships and other 
vessels of a large kind, bearing masts: in 
distinction from hoat-building 
Ship-canal (ship'ka-mil), 71. A canal through 
I which vessels of large size cun pass; a canal 
I for sea-going vessels. 

Ship-captain (ship'kap-tin or ship'kap-tan), 
71. The commander or master of a ship. See 
Captain. 

Ship - carpenter (shlp'kiir-pen-tfir), 71. A 
shipwriglit; a carpeiiter that works at ship- 
building. 

Ship-Chandler (ship'chand 16r), n. One 
who deals In cordage, canvas, and other 
furniture of ships. 

Ship-chandlery (ship'chand-16r-l), 71 . The 
business and commodities of a ship-chand- 
ler. 

Ship-fever (ship'fe-v^r), n. A peculiar kind 
of typhus fever. Called also Putrid Fever, 
Jail-fever, and Hospital Fever. 

Shlpful (ship'ful ), n. As much or many as 
a ship will liold; enough to fill a ship. 
Ship-holder (8hip'h5)d-6r), n. The owner 
of u ship or of shipping; a ship-owner. 
ShiplesB (ship'les), a. Destitute of ships. 

While the lone .shepherd, iiear thtr .rhip/fss in;iin, 

Sees o’er the hills advance the long-drawn fimeral 
train. Koj^ers. 

Bhiplett (Bhlp'let), n. A little ship. Hoi- 
inmed. 

Ship -letter (ship'let-tr), n. A letter sent 
by a common ship, and nut by mail. 
Shipman t ( ship'man ), n. 1. A seaman or 
sailor. 

About midnight the shiptnen deemctl that they 
drew ne.ar to some country. Acts xxvii. 28. 

2. 'Hie master of a ship. Chaucer. 
Shipmaster (ship'mas-tfer), n. The cap- 
tain, master, or commander of a ship. Jon. 

1. 6. 

Shipmate (ship'mat), 71 , One who serves 
in the same ship with another; a fellow- 
sailor. 

Shipment (ship'ment), n. 1. The act of 
putting anything on hoard of a ship or 
other vessel ; embarkation ; as, he was en- 
gaged in the shipment of coal for London. 

2. The goods or things shipped or put on 
board of a ship or other vessel; as, the 
merchants have made large shipments to 
the United States. 

Ship-money (ship'mun-i), n. In Eng. 
hist, an ancient imposition that was charged 
on the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and 
counties of England for providing ana fur- 
nishing certain ships for the king’s service. 
Having lain dormant for many years, it was 
revived by Charles I., and was met with 
strong opposition. The refusal of John 
Hampden to pay the tax was one of the 
proxiniate causes of the Great Rebellion. 
It was abolished during the same reign. 

By the new writs for ship-money the sheriffs were 
directed to assess every land-holder an(l other in- 
habitant according to their judgment of his means, 
and to force the payment by distress. Haliant, 

Ship-owner (8hip'6n-6rL n. A person who 
has a right of property in a ship or ships, or 
any share therein. 
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Sllipped (ahipt), p. and a. 1. Put on board 
aHmip; carried in a ship, as goods. —2. Fur- 
nished with a ship or ships. 

Is he well shipp'd f 

His bark js stoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance. Shah. 

Bhippexx, Shippon (siiip'en, ship'on), n, [A. 
Sax. scypen, scepen, a stall, a shed.] A sta- 
ble; a cow-house. [Local] 

Bessy would either do field-work, or attend to the 
cows, the shippou, or churn or make cheese. 

Dickens. 

Ship - pendulum (ship-pen'dii-lura), n. A 
pendulum with a graduated arc, used In 
the navy to ascertain the heel of a vessel, 
so that allowance may be made in laying a 

S for the inclination of the deck. 

per (ship'Srl n. 1. One who places goods 
oard a vessel for transportation. —2. tThe 
master of a vessel, or skipper; a seaman. 
Shipping (shipping), n. 1. Ships in general; 
ships or vessels of any kind for navigation; 
the collective body of ships belonging to a 
country, port, &c. ; tonnage; as, the shipping 
of the English nation exceeds that of any 
other. —2. Sailing; navigation. [Rare.] 

God send 'era good shipping. Shak. 

— Shippiiw articles, articles of a^ement 
between the captain of a vessel and the sea- 
men on board in respect to the amount of 
wages, length of time for which thev are 
shipped, &c.—To take shipping, to embark; 
to enter on board a ship or vessel for con- 
veyance or passage. Jn. vi. 24. 

Take, therefore, shipping; post, my lord, to 
France. Hhak. 

Shipping (shipping), a. Relating to ships; 
as, shipping concerns. 

Ship-propeller (Ship'pr6-pel-6r), n. See 
Screw-propeller under SCREW. 

Bhippy (ship'i), a. Pertaining to ships; 
frequented by ships. ‘ Shippy havens.’ 
Vicars. 

Ship-railway (ship'ral-wa), n. A railway 
for conveying ships from one place to 
an«)ther, thus to serve in lieu of a canal. , 
Ship-rigged (ship'rigd). a. Rigged with ! 
S(|uare sails and spreading yards like a 
thi ee-raasted ship. 

Ship-shape (ship'shap), a. or adv. In a sea- 
manlike manner, or after the fashion of a 
ship;hence,neatandtrim; well arranged. ‘A 
ship-shape orthodox manner.’ De (^dncey. 
L(K'jk to the babes, and till I come again 
Keep everything for I must go. Tennyson. 

Ship’s -husband (ships'huz-band), n. A 
person appointed by the owner or owners 
of a vessel to look ^ter the repairs, equip- 
ment, <fec., and provide stores, provisions, 
(fee., for a ship while in port and prepara- 
tory to a voyage. 

Ship-tire t (ship'tlr), n. A kind of female 
head-dress of unknown fashion. 

Thou hast the right arched beauty of the brow that 
becofne.s the ship-lire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of 
Venetian admittance. Shak. 

Ship - worm ( ship ' w6rm ), n. The Teredo 
navalis, a testaceous mollusc which is very 
destructive to ships, piles, and all submarine 
woodworks. See TEREDO. 

Shipwreck (ship'rek), n. 1. The wreck of a 
ship; the destruction or loss at sea of a ship 
by foundering, striking on rocks or shoals, 
or by other means. ‘Made orphan by a 
winter shipwreck. ’ Tennyson. 

We arc not to quarrel with the water for inunda- 
tions and shipwrecks. Sir K. I 'Estrange. 

2. Fragments; shattered remains, as of a 
vessel which has been wrecked; wreck. 
[Rare.] 

They might have It in their own country, and that 
by gathering up the shipivrecks of the Athenian and 
Rontan theatres. Dryden. 

8. Destruction ; miscarriage ; ruin. 1 Tim. 
i. 19. Spenser. 

Shipwreck (ship'rek), v.t. 1. To make to 
suner shipwreck, as by running ashore or 
on rocks or sandbanks, or by the force of 
wind in a tempest; to wreck; as, many vessels 
are annually shipwrecked on the British 
coasts. 

No doubt our state will shipwrecked 

And tom and sunk for ever. Sir y. Davies. 

2. To expose to distress, difficulty, or destruc- 
tion by the loss of a ship; to cast away. 

Shipwrecked upon a kingdom, where no pity. 

No friends, no nope ; no kindred weep for me. Shak. 

Shipwright (ship'rit), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to construct ships; a builder of 
ships; a ship-carpenter. 

Ships^ard (ship'yard), ». A yard or piece 
of ground near the water in which ships or 
vessels are constructed. 


Shiraz (she-rilz'), n. A Persian wine from 
Shiraz. 

Shire (shir), n. [A. Sax. scire, scyre, a di- 
vision, from sciran, seeran, to shear, to 
divide. Akin share, sheer, <fcc. See SHARE, 
Shear.] A name applied to the larger 
divisions into which Great Britain is di- 
vided, and practically corresponding to the 
term county, by which It is in many cases 
superseded. Some smaller districts in the 
north of England retain the provincial ap- 
pellation of shires; as, Richmondaiiire, in 
the north riding of Yorkshire, Hallam«/itre, 
or the manor of Hallam, in the west riding, 
which is nearly coextensive with the parish 
of Sheffield. The shire was originally a 
division of the kingdom under the jurisdic- 
tion of an earl or alderman, whose autho- 
rity was intrusted to the sheriff (shire-reeve). 
On this officer the government ultimately 
devolved. The English county members of 
the House of Commons are called knights 
of the shire. The shires in England were 
subdivided into hundreds, and these again 
Into tithings. In Scotland they were sub- 
divided into wards and quarters. — The 
shires, a belt of English counties running in 
a north-east direction from Devonshire and 
Hampshire, the names of which terminate 
in ‘shire,' but applied in a general way to 
the midland counties; as, he comes from 
the shires ; he has a seat in the shires. 
Shire-Clerk (shirikhirk), n. In England, an 
officer appointed by the sheriff to assist in 
keeping the county court; an under-sheriff; 
also, a clerk in the old county court who 
was deputy to the under-sheriff. 
Shire-wxnot, Shire-mote (shir'ge-mot, 
shlr'mot)), n. [A. Sax. scir-gem6t, shire- 
meeting— scire, a shire, and gemdt, a meet- 
ing.] Anciently, in England, a court held 
twice a year by the bishop of the diocese and 
the ealdorman in shires that had ealdor- 
men, and in others by the bishop and 
sheriffs. Cowell. 

Shire-reeve t (shirirev), n. A sheriff. See 
SHERIFF. 

Shire-town (shiritoun), n. 'Tlie chief town 
of a shire; a county town. 

Shire- wick t (shir'wik), ?i. A shire; a 
county. Holland. 

Shirk (8h6rk), v.i. [Probably a form of 
shark.] l.t To shark; to practise mean or 
artful tricks; to live by one’s wits.— 2. To 
avoid or get off unfairly or meanly ; to seek 
to avoid the performance of duty. 

One of the cities shirked from the league. Byron. 

—To shirk off, to sneak away. [Colloq.] 
Shirk (8h6rk), v.t. l.f To procure by mean 
tricks; to shark.— 2. To avoid or get off from 
unfairly or meanly; to slink away from; as, 
to shirk difficulty. [Colloq.] 

Shirk (8h6rk). n. One who seeks to avoid 
duty; one who lives by shifts or tricks. 
See SHARK. 

Shirker (sherk^er), n. One who shirks duty 
or danger. ‘ A faint-hearted shirker of re- 
sponsibilities. ’ Comhill Mag. 

Shirky (shdrk'i), a. Disposed to shirk; 
characterized by shirking. 

Shirlt (8h6rl), a. Shrill. 

Shirl (shdrl), n. Shorl [Rare ] 

Shirley (shSrli), n. [Possibly from scarlet.] 
The American name of a bird, called also the 
greater bullfinch, having the upper part of 
the body of a dark brown and the tliroat 
and breast red. Perhaps the pine grosbeak 
(Pyrrhula enucleator). 

SnllT (8h6r), n. [Comp. O.G. schirren, to pre- 
pare.] An insertion of cord, generally elas- 
tic, between two pieces of cloth; also, the 
cord itself. 

Shirred (8h6rdl a. An epithet applied to ar- 
ticles having lines or cords inserted between 
two pieces of cloth, as the lines of india- 
rubber in men's braces. 

Shirt (8h6rt), n. [Icel. skyrta, Dan. skiorte, \ 
a shirt; Dan. skidrt, a shirii, a petticoat; D. 
schort, G. schurz, an apron. The original j 
meaning of shirt is a garment shortened. 
Skirt is the same word.] A loose garment j 
of linen, cotton, or other material, worn by I 
men and boys under the outer clothes. { 
Shirt (shdrt), v.t. To put a shirt on; to 
cover or clothe with, or as with, a shirt. 

Ah ! for so many souls as but this mom 

Were clothed with flesh, and warm’d with vital blood, I 

But naked now, or skirted but with air. Dryden. 

Shirt-front (shdrt'fnmt), n. The dressed I 
part of a shirt which covers the breast; also, 
an article of dress made in Imitation of this 
part; a dickey. 

Sulrtindl (shdrt'ing), n. Bleached or un- 


bleached cotton cloth of a texture, quality, 
and width suitable for shirts. 

ShirtlesB (shdrt'les), a. Wanting a shirt. 

Linsey-woolsey brothers, . . . sleeveless 
Some, and shtrtless others. Pope. 

Shiat (shist), n. The same as Schist (which 
see). 

ShistiC (shist'ik), a. Same as Schistic. 

Shistose, ShiBtOUB (shist'os, shist'us), a. 
Same as Schistose, Schistous. 

Shittah-tree (shit'ta-tre), n. [Heb. shittdh, 
pi. shitttrn.] A tree, generally recognized 
as a species of Acacia, probably the A . vera 
or A. Seyal, which grows abundantly in 
Upper Egypt, in the mountains of Sinai, and 
in some other Bible lands. It has small 



Shittah-tree {Acacia vera). 


pinnate leaves, and in spring is covered 
with yellow blossoms in the form of round 
balls. It is a gnarled and thorny tree, re- 
sembling a hawthorn in manner of growth 
but mucli larger. It yields gum-arabic, and 
also a hard close-grained timber, the shittim- 
wood of Scripture. Is. xli. 19. 

Shlttlm - wood (shlt'tim-wbd), n. [See 
Shittah-tree.] A sort of precious wood 
of which the tables, altars, and boards of 
the Jewish tabernacle were made. It is 
produced by the shittah-tree (probably the 
Acacia vera or A. Seyal), and is hard, tough, 
smooth, durable, and very beautiful. Ex. 
XXV. 10, 13, 23. 

SUttlet (shit'l), n. A shuttle. 

A curious web whose yarn she threw 
In with a golden shittle. Chnptnan. 

SMttlet (shitT), a. Wavering; unsettled. 

We passe not what the people say or hale. 

Their shittle hate makes none but cowards shake. 

Mir. /or Mags. 

Shittle-COCk t (shit^l-kok), n. A shuttle- 
cock. ‘Not worth a shift le-cock.’ Skelton. 
SlllttleneSBt (shit'l-nes), n. TJnsottledness; 
inconstancy. ‘The vain shittleness of an 
unconstant head.’ Barret 
SUve (shiv), n. [Icel. skifa, a slice, a shav- 
ing, skifa, to slice or cut in slices; Dan. 
skive, L.G. schieve, D. schijf, 0. scheihe. See 
Sheave,] l. A slice; a thin cut; as, a skive 
of bread. [Old and provincial English.] 

Easy it is 

Of a cut loaf to steal a shive we know. Shak. 

2. A little piece or fragment; as, the skives 
of fiax made by breaking.— 3. A name given 
by cork-cutters to the small bungs used to 
close wide-mouthed bottles, in contradis- 
tinction to the phial corks used for narrow- 
necked bottles ; also, a thin wooden bung 
used by brewers. 

Shiver (shiv'er), v.t [Same root as above ; 
comp. G. schiefem, to splinter; O.D. schev- 
eren, to break in pieces; scheve, a fragment, a 
shive. ] To break into many small pieces or 
splinters; to shatter; to dash to pieces by a 
blow. ‘'The ground with shiver’d armour 
strown.* Milton. 

Shiver (shiv'fer), v.i. To fall at once into 
many small pieces or parts. 

The natural world, should gravity once cease, 
would instantly shiver into millions of atoms. 

IVoodward, 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands shiver on the steel. 

The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

Tcnnvsen. 

Shiver ( shiv ' 6r ), n. [ From shive, sheave ; 
comp. G. schie/er, a splinter, slate. See also 
the verb.] 1. A small piece or fragment 
into which a thing breaks by any sudden 
violence. 

He would pound you into shivers with his flst, as 
a sailor breaks a biKult. Shak. 

2. t A thin slice; a shive. * A shiver of their 
own loaf.’ Fuller.— S. In mineral, a species 
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of blue slate ; schist ; shale. — 4. Naut a 
little wheel; a sheave. 

Shiver (8hiv'6r), v.i. [O.E. chiver, cfiever; 
comp. ]^ov. G. achubbem, to shiver; O.D. 
schoeveren, to shake.] To quiver; to tremble, 
as from cold; to shudder; to shake, as with 
ague, fear, horror, or excitement. 

Any very harsh noise will set the teeth on edge, 
and make all the body shiver. Bacon. 

As the do^, withheld 
A moment from the vermin that he sees 
Before him, shivers as he springs and kills. 

Tennyson. 

Shiver (shiv'er), v.t. Naut. to cause to 
flutter or shake in the wind, as a sail, by 
trimming the yards or shifting the helm so 
that the wind strikes on the edge of the 
sail; as, to shiver the mizzen-topsail. 

Shiver (shiv'fir), n. A shaking fit; a tremu- 
lous motion. ‘ The shiver of dancing leaves. ’ 
Tennyson. -The shivers, the ague. 

Shlveiingly (shiv'6r-ing-li), adv. With 
shivering or slight trembling. 

Bhlver-spar (shiv'6r-spar), n. [G. schiefer- 
spath.] A carbonate of lime, so called from 
its slaty structure. Called also Slate-sjiar. 

Shivery (shiv'6r-i), a. 1. Pertaining to or 
resembling a shiver or shivering; charac- 
terized by shivering. 

Sad ocean’s face 
A curling undulation shivery swept 
From wave to wave. Mallet, 

2. Easily falling into many pieces; not firmly 
cohering; incompact. 'Shivery stone.' 
Woodward. 

Shoad (shod), n. [Probably a Cornish word. ] 
In mining, a train of metallic stones or 
h-agments of ore washed down from a vein 
by water, or otherwise separated from it, 
which serves to direct explorers in the dis- 
covery of the veins from which they are 
derived. Woodward. Spelled also Shade. 

Shoadlng (shdd'lng), n. In minimj, the act 
of tracing ahoads from the valley In which 
they may bo found to the mineral lode from 
which they are derived. See SHOAD. 

Shoad - pit ( shod ' pit ), n. A pit or trench 
formed on sheading, or tracing shoads to 
their native vein. 

Shoad-stone (shod'ston), n. A small stone 
or fragment of ore made smooth by the 
action of water passing over it. Woodward. 

Shoal ( shol ), 7i. [ A. Sax. scolu, scalu, a 

crowd, a slioal. Also found in forms seool, 
school, scull.] A great multitude assembled; 
a crowd ; a throng : as, a shoal of herring ; 
shoals of people. ‘ Shoals of pucker’d faces.’ 
Tennyson. 

The vices of a prince draw shoals of followers. 

Dr. H. More. 

Shoal (shdl), V. i. To crowd ; to throng ; to 
assemble in a multitude. ‘ Entrail about 
which . . . fish did shoal.' Chapman. 

Shoal (shol), n. [Probably from or allied to 
shallow. Sc. schaiil. See SHALLOW. ] A place 
where the water of a river, lake, or sea is 
shallow or of little depth ; a sandbank or 
bar ; a shallow ; more particularly, among 
seamen, a sandbank which dries at low 
water. 

Say, Wolscy, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour. 

Shah. 

Shoal (shol), V.i. To become more shallow; 
as, the water shoals as we approach the 
town. 

Shoal (shol), V. t. Naut. to cause to become 
more shallow; to proceed from a greater 
into a lesser depth of ; as, a vessel shoals her 
water by sailing from a deep to a shallow 
place. Marryat. 

Shoal (shdl), a. Shallow; of little depth; as, 
shoal water. 

ShoallneSB(shdPi-ncs),n. The state of being 
shoaly, or of abomiding with shoals; shallow- 
ness; little depth of water; state of abound- 
ing with shoals. 

Shoaling (shoring), ». and a. Becoming 
shallow by being flllecf up with shoals. 

Had Invere.sk been a shoaling estuary as at pre- 
sent, it is didicult to see how the Romans should 
have made choice of it as a port. Sir C. Lyell. 

Shoalwise (shdl'wlz), adv. In shoals or 
crowds. 

When he goes abroad, as he does now shoalwise, 
John Bull finds a great ho.st of iimke^crs, &c. 

Prof. Blackie. 

Shoaly (shOl'i), a. Full of shoals or shallow 
places. 

The tossing vessel sail'd on shoaly ground. Dryden. 

Bhoar (shdr), n. A prop; a shore. 

Shoat (shdt), n. A young hog. See Shot®. 

Shock (shok), n. [Same word as D. schok, a 
bounce, a Jolt; O. andProv. O. schock, ashock. 
See the verb. ] 1. A violent collision of bodies; 
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a concussion ; a violent striking or dashing 
against. 

The strong unshaken mounds resist the shocks 
Of tides and seas. Sir A’. Blackmare. 

2. Violent onset; assault of contending 
armies or foes; hostile encounter. ‘In this 
doubtful shock of arms.’ Shak. 

He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. 

Addison. 

3. That which surprises or offends the In- 
tellect or moral sense; a strong and sudden 
agitation ; a blow ; a stroke ; any violent or 
sudden impression or sensation, ‘ The thou- 
sand natural shocks that flesh is heir to.’ 
Shak. 

Fewer shocks a statesman gives his friend. Young. 

Its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever’d lips. 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame. 

Tal/ourd. 

4. In elect, the effect on the animal system 
of a discharge of electricity from a charged 
body. —5. In med. a violent and sudden or 
instantaneous disorganization of the system, 
with perturbation of body and mind, conse- 
quent upon severe inlury, overwhelming 
mental excitement, and the like. 

Shock (shok), v.t. [Perhaps directly from 
Fr. chequer, to knock or jolt against, choc, 
a shock, jolt, collision, Wt this is itself 
from the Teutonic; D. schokken, to jog, to 
jolt, knock against; O.G. schocken, schoggen. 
Akin to shake, chock.] 1. To shake by the 
sudden collision of a body; to strike against 
suddenly. — 2. To meet with hostile force; 
to encounter. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms 
And we will shock them. Shak. 

3. To strike, as with horror, fear, or disgust; 
to cause to recoil, as from something as- 
tounding, odious, ajipalllng, or horrible; to 
offend extremely; to disgust; to scandalize. 

Advise him not to shock a father’s will. Dryden. 

Syn. To offend, disgust, disturb, disquiet, 
affright, frighten, terrify, appal, dismay. 
Shock ( shok ), v. i. 'J’o meet with a shock ; 
to meet in smlden onset or encounter. 

And now with shouts the shocking ;\rfnics closed. 

Pope, 

They s-iw the moment approach, when the two 
parties would shock together. De Quincey. 

Shock (shok), n. [D. schok, G. schock, Dan. 
skok, a heap, a quantity, but now a definite 
<iuautity or number, viz. threescore ] 1. A 
pile of sheaves of wheat, rye, Ac. ; a stook. 
Job V. 2d. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks. 

7'hofn.^on. 

2, In com. a lot of sixty pieces of loose goods, 
as staves. 

Shock (shok), V. t. ’J'o make up into shocks 
or stook s; as, to shock corn. 

Shock (shok), v.i. To collect sheaves into a 
pile; to pile slieaves. 

Bind fast, shock apace, have an eye to thy corn. 

Tusser. 

Shock (shok), n. [Modified from shag ] 1. A 
dog with long rough hair; a kind of shaggy 
dog. — 2. A mass of close matted hair; as, her 
head was covered with ashock of coarse rod 
hair. 

Shock (shok), a. Hhaggy; having shaggy 
hair. 

His red shock peruke . . . was laid aside. 

Sir lY. Scott. 

Shock -dog (shok'dog), n. A dog having 
very long shaggy liair; a shock. 

Shock - headed, Shock -head (shokiied- 
ed, shok'hed), a. Having a thick and bushy 
head. 

The poplars, in long order due, 

Witli cypress promenaded. 

The shock-head w-illows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. Tennyson. 

Shocking (shok'ing), a. Causing a shock of 
liorror, disgust, or pain ; causing to recoil 
with horror or disgust; extremely offensive 
or disgusting; very obnoxious or repugnant. 

‘ 'The grossest and most shockimj viilanies.’ 
Abp. Seeker. 

The French humour ... is very shocking to the 
Italians. Addison, 

Syn. Appalling, terrifying, frightful, dread- 
ful, terrible, formidable, disgusting, offen- 
sive. 

Shockingly (shok'ing-li), adv. In a shock- 
ing manner ; disgustingly ; offensively. 

‘ Shamelessly and shockingly corrupt. ’ Burke. 
ShOOklngneBB (shok'ing-nes), 71. The state 
of being shocking. 

Shod (shod! Pret. & pp. of shoe. 

Shoddy (shod'i), n. [Said to be from shod, i 
a provincial pp. of shed — the original 
meaning of the word being the flue or 
fluff thrown off, or shed, from cloth in the 
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process of weaving. ] 1. Old woollen or 
worsted fabrics torn up or devilled int <7 
fibres by machinery, ana mixed with fresh 
but inferior wool, to be respim and made 
into cheap cloth, table-covers, Ac. Shoddy 
diffei’s from rnungo in being of an inferior 
quality. —2. 'Ihe coarse inferior cloth made 
from this substance. 

Shoddy fshml'i). a. l. Made of shoddy; as, 
shoddy cloth. Hence- 2. Of a trashy or in- 
ferior character; as, shoddy literature.— 
Shoddy /ever, the popular name of a species 
of bronchitis caused by the irritating effect 
of the floating particles of dust upon the 
mucous membrane of the trachea and its 
ramifications. It is of frequent occurrence, 
but is easily cured by effervescent saline 
draughts, &c. 

Shoddy - mill ( shod'i-mil ), n. A mill era- 
ployea in the manufacture of yarn from old 
woollen cloths and refuse goods. 

Shode t (shod), 71 . [Lit. the place at which 
the hair is shed or parted. ] The parting of 
a person’s hair; the temple. Cha^icer. 

Shode (shd<D, n. Same os Shoad. 

Shode^, Shoding (shdd’ing), n. Same as 
Shoading. 

Shoe (shb), n. pi. ShoeB (shbz), old pi 
ShOOn (shbn). [O.E. scho, schoo, A. Sax. 
sc6, seed, Dan. and Sw. sku, Icel. skdr, Goth. 
skohs, G. schuh, a shoe. Probably from root 
seen in Skr. skti, to cover, L. scutum, a 
shield, &c.] 1. A covering for the foot, 

usually of leather, composed of a thick 
kind fur the sole, and a thinner kind for 
the upper. ‘ Over shoes in snow. ’ Shak. 

The dull swaiu 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. Milton. 
And the caked snow i.s shuffled 
From the jilou^hboy's heavy shoon, Keats. 

2. A plate or rirn of iron milled to the hoof 
of an animal, as a horse, mule, or other 
beast of burden, to defend it from injury.— 

3. Anything resembling a slioe in form or 
use ; as, (a) a plate of iron or slip of wood 
nailed to the bottom of the runner of a 
sleigh, or any veliicle that slides on the snow 
in winter. (/>) 'J’lie inclined piece at the 
bottom of a water-trunk or lead pipe, for 
turning the course of the water and dis- 
charging it from the wall of a building, 
(c) An iron socket used in timber framing 
to receive the foot of a rafter or the end of 
ji strut, (d) A drag or sliding piece of wood 
or iron placed under the wheel of a loaded 
voliiclo to retard its motion in going down 
a hill. {e\ An inclined trough used in an 
ore crushing-mill. (/) 'i’he step of a mast 
resting on tne keelson, (i;) 'Iho iron arm- 
ing to a handspike, polar pile, and the like. 

Shoe o/ an anchor, («) a small block of 
wood, convex on the back, with a hole to 
receive the point of the anchor fluke, used 
to prevent the anchor from tearing tlie 

f dunks of the ship's bow when raised or 
owered, (/>) A liroad triangular piece of 
thick plank fastened to tlie fluke to extend 
its area and consequent bearing surface 
when sunk in soft ground. 

Shoe (shb), v.t. pret. A pp. shod; ppr. shoe- 
ing. 1. To furnish with shoos; to put shoes 
ou ; as, to shoe a horse. —2. To cover at the 
bottom. ‘The small end of the billiard 
stick, which is shod with brass or silver.’ 
Evelyn. — To shoe an anchor, to place a shoe 
on its flukes. See under SHOK, n. 
Shoeblack (shb'blak), 7i. a jierson that 
cleans shoea.— Shoeblack brigade. See BRI- 
OADK. 

Shoeblacker (sho'blak-Sr), 7J . Same as Shoe- 
black. 

Shoe -block (shO'blok), 7i. Naut. a block 
with two sheaves, one above the other, but 
the one horizontal and the other perpen- 
dicular. 

Shoeboy ( shb'hoi ), n. A boy that cleans 
shoes. 

Shoe-brOBh (shO'brush), n. A brush for 
cleaning shoes. For this purpose a set of 
three brushes is often employed— one, made 
with short hard hair, for removing the dirt; 
a second, with soft and longer hair, for 
spreading on blacking; and a third, with 
hair of medium length and softness, for 
polishing. 

Snoebudkle (shb‘buk-l), n. A buckle for 
fastening the shoe to the foot; an rimament 
in the shape of a buckle worn on the upper 
of a shoe. 

Shoe - factor ( shb'fak-tdr), n. A factor or 
wholesale dealer in shoes. 

Shoe - hammer (Bl)b‘ham-m6r), n. A ham- 
mer with a broad slightly convex face for 
pounding leather on the lapstone to con- 


w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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dense the pores, and for driving sprigs, pegs, 
<fec., and with a wide, thin, rounding peen 
used ill pressing out the creases incident to 
the crimping of the leather. 

Shoeing -horn, Shoe-hom (shh'ing-hom, 
shd'honi), n. 1. A curved piece of polished 
horn (now also of sheet-metal) used to facili- 
tate the entrance the foot into a tight 
shoe. —2. t Anytliing by which a transaction 
is facilitated ; anything used as a medium; 
hence, a dangler on young ladies, encouraged 
merely to draw on other admirei‘8. 

Most of our fine youn^j- ladies . . . retain in tlieir 
service as great a number as they can of supernumer- 
ary insignificant fellows, which they use like whiftlers, 
and commonly call shof iu^-hornx. Addison. 

3.t An Incitement to drinking; something 
to draw on another glass or pot. 

A slip of bacon .... 

Shall serve as a shoeing-harn to draw on two pots of 
ale. Bp. Btill. 

Shoe-knife (sho'nlf), n. A knife with a thin 
blade fixed by a tang in a wooden handle, 
used by shoemakers for cutting and paring 
leather. 

Shoe-latchet (shb'lach-et). n. A shoe-tie. 
Shoe-leather (sho'lelH-er), n. Leather for 
shoos. Jioiftc. 

Shoeless (shb'les), a. Destitute of shoes. 

Caltrops very rmirh incommoded the shoeiess Moors. 

Addison. 

Shoemaker (shb'mak-^r), n. Properly, a 
maker of shoes, though this name is ohen 
applied to every one connected with the 
calling, as the person who makes boots or 
any other article in the trade, and also to 
the employing party as well as the em- 
ployed. 

8hQfl mn.k1ng ( shb'mak-ing ), n. The trade 
of making shoes. 

Shoe-pack (shb'pak), n. A moccasin made 
of tanned leather, with tlie black side in. 
Shoe-peg (sho'peg), n. A small pointed peg 
or slip of wood used to fasten the upper to 
the sole, and the outer and inner sole toge- 
ther. Pegs of compressed leather and metal 
rivets are also used for this purpose. 

Shoer (sho'er), n. One that furnishes or 
puts on shoes; as, a shoer of horses. 

Shoe -shave (sho'shav), n. An instrument 
on the principle of a spokeshave for trim- 
ming the soles of boots and shoes. 

Shoe -stirrup (shb'sWr-rup), n. A stirrup 
having a foot-rest shaped like a shoe. 
Shoe-stone (shb'ston), n. A whetstone for 
a shoe-knife. 

Shoe-strap (shb'strap), n. A strap attached 
to a shoe for fastening it to the foot. 

Shoe -Stretcher (sho'strech-^r), n. An ex- 
pansible last made in two or more pieces 
for distending shoes. 

Shoe-string (sho'string), n. A string used 
to fasten the shoe to the foot. 

Shoe-tie (shb'ti), n. A riblion or string for 
fastening the two sides of the shoe together. 
ShOfe,t pret. Shoved; thrust. Chaucer. 
Shog (shog), n. [A word originating partly 
in pKj, partly in shock.] A sudden shake; a 
shock; concussion, Dryden; Bentley. 

Shog (shog), v.t. To shake; to agitate. 

Shog (shog), v.i. To move off ; to be gone ; 
to jog. 

Come, prithee, let us shog off. 

And browse an hour or two. Beau. «&• FI. 


ShOgging (shog^ing), n. Concussion. 

ShOggle (shog'l), V. t. [Freq. of shog; comp. 

Joggle.] To shake; to joggle. [Provincial.! 

Shogun ( shd'gqn ), n. The proper name of 
the major-domos of the imperial palace 
and generalissimos of Japan, who fonnerly 
usurped the governing power. Also called 
Tycoon. See TYCOON. 

BhOlft (slio'la), n. Heo SOLA. 

ShOle t (sliol), n. [See SiiOAL. ] A throng ; a 
crowd ; a shoal. 

8hOle,t u [See Shoal.] Shallow. Spenser. 

ShOle (shOl), n. Naut. a piece of plank 
placed under the soles of standards, or un- 
der the heels of shores, in docks or on slips 
where there are no groundwayg, in order 
to enable them to sustain the weight re- 
quired without sinking. Also, a piece of 
plank fixed under anything by way of pro- 
tection, as a piece put on the lower end of 
a rudder, which, in case of the ship’s strik- 
ing the ground, may be knocked off without 
injury to the rudder. 

8konde,f n. [A. Sax. scemid. See Shend.] 
Harm; injury. Chaueier. 

Shone (shon), pret. & pp of shine. 

Shoo (sno), interj. [Comp. Gi. scheuchen, to 
scare. 1 Begone ! off ! away ! used in scaring 
away fowls and other animals. Also written 
Shemgh, Shxie. 


Shook (shqk), pret. & pp. of shake. 

Shook (sliuk), n. [A form of shock, a pile of 
sheaves (which see).] A set of staves and 
headings sufficient for one hogshead, barrel, 
and the like, prepared for use and bound 
up in a compact form for oonvenieuco of 
transport. Boards for boxes, prepared or 
fitted for use and packed in the same way, 
bear the same name. 

Shook (shqk), v.t. 'I’o pack in shooks. 
ShOOl (sliUl), y.f. To shovel. [Hcotch.] 
ShOOl (shiil). n. A shovel. f8( .»tcli.] 
ShOOnt (shun), old pi. of shoe (which see). 
Shoot (shot), v.t. pret. & pp. shot; ppr. 
shooting (the participle shotten is obsolete). 
[A. Sax. scedtan, to shoot, rush, dart; Icel. 
skjdta, to shoot (a weapon), to push, to 
shove ; Dan. skyde, to shoot, to push, to 
sprout ; so also D. schuten, G. schiessen, to 
shoot, dart, &c. Shut is a closely allied 
form.] 1. To let fly or cause to be driven 
with force; to proi>el,a8 from a bow or fire- 
arm : followed by a w’ord denoting the mis- 
sile as an object; as, to shoot an arrow, a 
ball, or the like. ‘ A fine volley of words, 
and quickly shot off. ’ Shak. 

This murderous sh.ift that’s shoi 
Is not yet li^jhtcd, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Shah. 

2. To discharge, causing a missile or charge 
to be driven forth ; to let off ; to fire off : 
with the weapon as an object, and followed 
generally hy ojf. ‘Examtdes, which like a 
warning-piece must be snot off to frighten 
others.' Dryden.- ~ 3. To strike with any- 
thing shot; to hit, wound, or kill with a 
missile discharged Dom a weapon: with the 
person or tiling struck as the object. ‘ Love’s 
bow shoots buck and doe.’ Shak. 'Shoot 
folly as it flies.’ /'ope. — 4. To send out or 
forth with a sudden or violent motion ; to 
discharge, propel, expel, or emjity out with 
rapidity or violence. ‘ A pit into which 
the dead-carts had nightly shot corpses by 
scores.’ Macaulay. ‘Open waste spaces, 
where rubbish is shot without let or hin- 
drance.’ W. H. Bussell. 

Mr. Wdler wheeled his innster nimbly to the green 
hill, shot him dcxterou.sly out by the side of the bas- 
ket. Difiens. 

5. To drive or cast with the hand in work- 
ing. ‘An honest weaver as ever shut shuttle. ’ 
B. Jonson.- a. 'I'o push or thrust forward; 
to dart forth; to protrude. 

All they that see me laugh me to scorn; they shoot 
out the lip, they shake the head. l‘s. xxii. 7 . 

Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

Dryden. 

7. 'I’o put forth or extend by way of vege- 
table growth. Ezek. xxxi. 14; Mark iv. :12. 

8. 'I'o variegate, as Ity sprinkling or inter- 
mingling different cohmrs; to give a chang- 
ing colour to; to colour in s])ot8 or patches; 
to streak. 

The tangled watercourses slept. 

Shot over with purple and green and yellow. 

Tennyson. 

9. To pass rapidly through, under, or over; 
as, to shoot a rapid or a bridge. ‘ She , . . 

the Stygian sound.’ Dryden. 'Shoot- 
ing Niagn a.’ Carlyle. -10. In carp, to plane 
straight, or fit by planing. ‘Two pieces of 
wot)d that are shot, that is, planed or paved 
with a chisel.’ Moxon. — To he shot of, to 
get quit of ; to be released from. [Colloq.] 

Are you not glad to be shot e^’^hirn ? Sir H’. Scott. 

— I’ll be shot, a mild euphemistic form of 
oath. 

/'// be shot if it an't very curious. Dickens. 

Shoot (shot), V.i. 1. 'I’o perform the act of 
discharging a missile from an engine or in- 
strument; to fire; as, to shoot at a target or 
mark. 

The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at 
him. Lien. xlix. 33. 

2. To be emitted ; to dart forth ; to rush or 
move along rapidly ; to dart along. ‘ And 
certain stars shot madly from their spheres.’ 
Shak. 

There shot a streaming lamp along the sky. 

Dryden. 

8. To be felt as if darting through one ; us, 
shooting pains. 

Thy words shoot through my heart. Addison. 

4, To be affected with sharp darting pains. 

These preachers make 
His head to shoot and ache. Herbert. 

5. To sprout; to germinate; to put forth 
buds or shoots. ‘ Onions, as they hang, will 
shoot forth. ’ Bacon. — 6. To increase In 
growth; to grow taller or larger. 

The monarch oalc, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 

Dryden. 


7. To make progress; to advance. 

Delightful task, to rear the tender thought. 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. Thomson. 

8. To take instantaneous and solid shape. 

If the menstruum be overcharged metals will shoot 
into crystals. Bacon. 

9. To push or be pushed out ; to stretch; to 
project; to jut. 

Its dominions shoot out into several branches 
through the breaks of the mountains. Addison. 

—To shoot ahead, to move swiftly away in 
front : to outstrip competitors in running, 
sailing, swimming, or the like. 

Shoot ( shot ), n. 1. 'The act of one who or 
that which slioots ; the discharge of a mis- 
sile; a shot. Shak. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible shoot. 

Bacofi. 

The spindle of the shuttle contains enough weft for 
several shoots or tlirows. EngliAt Encyc. 

2. A young branch which shoots out from 
the main stock ; hence, an annual growth, 
as the annual layer of growth on the shell 
of an oyster.— 8. A young swine. [In this 
sense written also Shotc, Shnaf.] — 4. The 
thrust of an arch. — 6. In mining, a vein run- 
ning parallel to the strata in which it occurs. 

6. A kind of sloping trough for conveying 
coal, grain, Ac., into a particular receptacle’ 

7. A place for shooting rubbish into. 

These (refuse bricks) they usually carry to the 
shoots. Mayhnv. 

8. A weft thread in a woven fabric. 

The patentee throws in a thick shoot or weft of 
woollen or cotton. • C^re. 

Shoot (shot), n. [Fr. chute, but the form 
has been modified by the verb to shoot] 
Same as Chute. 

Shooter (slmt'er), n. 1. One that shoots; an 
archer; a gunner. — ‘2. An iinplenient for 
shooting; a gim ; as, a pon-shvotcr ; a six- 
shooter.—l].A shooting-star. Herbert. [Rare.] 
Shooting (shbt'ing), p. and a. Pertaining to 
one who or that which shoots ; especially, 
pertaining to or connected with the killing 
of game by firearms; as, a shooting license; 
the shooting season. 

Shooting (shbt’ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who shoots; the act or practice of discharg- 
ing flreanns; especially, the act or practice 
of killing game with firearms; as, to be 
fond of shooting and fishing.— 2. A right to 
shoot game over a certain district. —3. A 
district or <lefined tract of ground over 
which game is shot,— 4. Sensation of a quick 
glancing pain. 

I fancy we shall have some rain by the shooting of 
my corns. Goldsmith. 

5. In carp, the operation of planing the edge 
of a board straight. 

Shooting-board (8hbt'ing-l)6rd),w. A board 
or planed metallic slab with a race on which 
an object is held while its edge is stiuared 
or reduced by a side-plane. It is used by 
carpenters and joiners, and also by stereo- 
typers in trimming the edges of stereotype 
plates. 

Snootlng-boz (shbt'ing-boks), n. A house 
for the accommodation of a sportsman dur- 
ing the shooting season. 

Shooting-coat (shbt’ing-kotl, n. The name 
given by tailors to a variety of coat sup- 
posed to be suitable for sportsmen. 
Shooting-gallery (shbt'ing-gal-lb-ri), n. A 
place covered in for the practice of shoot- 
ing; a covered shooting range. 
Shooting-jacket (shbt1ng-jak-et),n. A name 
given by tailors to a kind of jacket supposed 
to be suitable for shooting purposes. 
ShOOtlng-Btar (shOt'lng-star), n. A meteor 
in a state of incandescence seen suddenly 
darting along some part of the sky. See 
AKROLiTE, Meteor, 2, and Meteoric. 
Shooting-stick (shbt’ing-stik), n. An im- 
plement used by printers for tightening or 
loosening the coins that wedge up the pages 
in a chase. It is in the shape of a wedge 
about 1 inch broad and 0 inches long, and is 
made of hardwood or iron. 

ShOOty (shbt'i), a. Of equal growth or size; 
coming up regularly in the rows, as pota- 
toes. [Local.] 

Shop (shop), n. [A. Sax. sceo^a, a treasury, 
a storehouse ; O. D. schop, L. G. schupp, O. 
Hchoppen, schuppen, a shed, booth, &c.] l.A 
building or apartment, generally with afront- 
age to the street or roadway, and In which 
goods are sold by retail.— 2. A building in 
which workmen or operatives carry on their 
occupation; as, a joiner's shop; an engine 
shop; a worksfto©.— 3. One's business or pro- 
fession; generally used in connection with a 
person whose mind is of a limited range and 
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confined to his own calling. ‘ The fthop sits 
heavy on him. ' Didkem. [Colloq. ] 

He thinks he has a soul beyond the shop. 

Cornhill Mag. 

—To talk shop, to speak of one’s calling or 
profession only. 


profession only. 

Snop (shop), v.i. pret. nhopped; ppr. shop- 
ping, To visit shops for purchasing gootk: 
used chiefly in the present participle ; as, 
the lady is shopping. 

Shop-bill (shop'bil), n. An advertisement 
of a shopkeeper’s business or list of his 
goods, printed separately for distribution. 
Shop-boaxd (shop'bdrd), n. A bench on 
which work is performed. 

Nor till the late age was it ever known that any 
one served seven years to a smith or tailor, that he 
should commence doctor or divine from tlie shop- 
board or the anvil. South. 

Shop-book (shop'bpk), n. A book in which 
a tradesman keeps his accounts. Locke. 
Shop-boy (shop'boi), n. A boy employed in 
n shop. 

ShOpe,t pret. of shajie. Shaped ; framed. 
Chaucer. 

Shop-girl (shop'gSrl), n. A girl employed 
in a Hhop. 

Shopkeeper (shop'kep-^r), n. l. One who 
keeps a snop for the retail sale of goods ; a 
trader who sells goods in a shop or by re- 
tail, in distinction from a merchant, or one 
who sells by wholesale; a tradesman. 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose of 
raising up a people of customers may at first sight 
appear a project only for a nation of shopkeepers. 

Ad. Smith. 

2. An article that has been long on hand In 
a shop; as, that bonnet is an old shopkeeper. 
[Familiar. ] 

Shopkeeping (shop'kep-ing), n. The busi- 
ness of keeping a shop. 

Shoplifter (Bhop'lift-6r), n. One who steals 
anything in a shop or purloins goods from 
a shop; particularly, one who under pre- 
tence of buying goods takes occasion to 
steal. Swift. 

Shoplifting (shop'lift-ing), n. Larceny com- 
mitted in a shop; the stealing of anything 
from a shop. 

Shoplike ( shop'llk ), a. Low; vulgar. ‘Be 
she never so shoplike or meretricious.’ B. 
Jonson. 

Shop-maid (shop'mad), n. A young woman 
who attends in a shop. 

Shopman (shop'man), n. 1. A petty trader; 
a shopkeeper. 

The shopman sells, and by destruction lives. 

Dry den. 

2. One who serves in a shop. 

My wife . . , could bo of much use as a shopman 
to me. Idler. 

Shopocracy (shop-ok'ra-si), n. The body of 
shopkeepers. [Ilumorous.j 
Shopper (shop'^r), n. One who shops; one 
who frequents shops. 

Shoppish (shopdsh), a. Having the habits 
antf manners of a sliopman. 

Shoppy (shop'i), a. 1. Pertaining to a shop 
or shops; abounding with shops; as, a, shoppy 
neighbourhood. --2. A term applied to a per- 
son full of nothing but his own calling or 
profession. Mrs. Gaskell. [Colloq. in both 
senses.] 

Shop-shift t (shop'shift), n. The shift or 
trick of a shopkeeper; deception. ‘There's 
a shop-shift! plague on ’em.' B. Jonson. 
Shop-walker (8hop'w8k-6r), n. An attend- 
ant or overseer in a large shop who walks 
in front of the counter attending to cus- 
tomers, directing them to the proper de- 
partment for the goods they need, seeing 
that they are served, and the like. 
Shop-woman (shopVu-man), n. A woman 
who serves in a sliop. 

Shop-worn (shop' worn), a. Somewhat worn 
or damaged by being kept long in a shop. 
Shorage (shor'aj), n. Duty paid for goods 
brought on shore. 

Shore (shOr), pret. of shear. 

This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword, . 
Shore through the swarthy neck. Tennyson. 

Shore (shdr), n. [A. Sax. score, the shore, 
from sceran, sdran, to shear, to divide; O.D. 
schoore, schoor. The shore is therefore the 
Hue at which the sea is divided from the 
land. See Shear.] 1. The coast or land 
adjacent te a great body of water, as an 
ocean or sea, or to a large lake or river. 
‘The fruitful shore of muddy Nile.’ ^en- 
«cr. ‘The dreadful shore of Styx.' SiuBc. 
‘When loud surges lash the sounding shore.' 
Pope. 

And two such shores to two such streams made one. 
Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings, 

1 o these two princes. If you marry them. Shak. 


2. In law, the space between ordinary high- 
water mark and low -water mark; fore- 
shore. 

In the Roman law, the shore included the land us 
high up as the largest wave extended in winter. 

Burrilt. 

Snore (shdr), y. t. To set on shore. 

I will bring these two moles, these blind ones 
aboard him. if he thinks it fit to shore them again. 

Shak. 

Shore (shdr), n. A sewer (which see). 

Shore (shor), n. [D. and L.G. schore, schoor, 
Icel. skortha, a prop, a shore. The word may 
have meant originally a piece or length of 
timber, and is thus from A. Sax. sceran, to 
shear, and akin to shore, the beach.] A prop; 
a piece of timber or iron for the temporary 
support of something. 

As touching props and shores to support vines, the 
best (us wc nave said) are those of the okc or olive 
tree. Holland. 

Especially, (a) a prop or oblique timber 
acting as a strut on the aide of a buihling, 
as when it is in danger of falling, or when 
alterations are being made on the lower 
part of it, the upper end of the shore rest- 
ing against that part of the wall on which 
there is the greatest stress. (i») In sidp- 
buUding, (1) a prop fixed under a ship’s side 
or bottom to support her on the stocks, or 
when laid on the blocks on the slip. (2) A | 
timber temporarily placed beneath a beam 
to afford additional support to the deck 
when taking in the lower masts. See also the 
articles Doa-siiORB, Skkg-shore, and Spur. 
— Bead shore, an upright piece fixed iu a 
wall that has been cut or broken tlirough 
to support the superstructure during the 
alterations being made on the building, 
snore (shor), v.t. pret. & pp. shored; ppr. 
shoring. 'I’o support by a jiost or shore ; 
to prop: usually with up; as, to shore up a 
building. 

The most of his allies rather leaned upon him than 
shored him up. Ji'otton. 

Shore (shor), v.t. To threaten; to offer. 
[Scotch. ] 

A panegyric rhyme. I ween, 

Kven as 1 was he shored me. Burns. 

Shorea (sho're-a). n. [From .Tohn Shore, Lord 
Teignmouth, Indian gov. -general.] A small 
genus of Indian plants, nat. ord. Dipteraceee. 
One species {S. robusta) is a lofty and orna- 
mental tree with en- 
tire leaves and axillary , 

and terminal panicles 
of very sweet yellow 
flowers, which are ||| i \ y ^ W:im ! m 
succeeded by shuttle- 
cock-like fruits, the 1 |h\\ wm\m/ m 
shape of which is mu i/ly/JfvW 
caused by the ultimate |1 gjm Imm 

enlargement of the J/W 

sepals into erect leafy 
wings surmounting 
the fruit. It yields the ||| ymI 

timber called in India W 

satU or sal, which is 
employed in the 

North-west Provinces Fruit of Shorea robusla. 
in all government 
works, house timbers, gun-carriages, <fec. 
The wood is of a uniform light-brown col- 
our, close-grained and strong. Tlie tree 
exudes a resin called by the natives ral or 
dhoona. See Sal. 

Shoreage (shdFaJ), n. Same as Shorage. 
Shore-iaild (shofland), n. Land bordering 


on a shore or sea-beach. 

SkoreleSB (shOrles), a. Having no shore or 
coast; of indeftnite or unlimited extent. 

The short channels of expiring time, 

Or shoreless ocean of eternity. Young. 

Shorellng (shCr'llng), n. Same as Shorling. 
Shoreward (shor'wSrd), adv. Towards the 
shore. 

This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon. 

Tennyson. 

Shoreweed (shor' wed), n. A British plant 
of the genus Littorella, the L. lacustris. See 
Littorella. 

Shoring (shor'ing). n. 1. The act of sup- 
porting with props or shores. — 2. A number 
or set of props or shores taken collectively. 
Shorl. See Schorl. 

Shorlaoeous (shor-la'shus). See SOHORLA- 
CEOUS. 

Shorling (shor'Iing), n. [ From shear, pret. 
shore.] 1. Wool shorn from a living sheep, 
in opposition to that of a dead sheep or 
rnorfing (which see).— 2. A sheep of the first 
year’s shearing; a shearling; a newly shorn 
sheep. — 3. t A shaveling; a contemptuous 
name for a priest. 

Shorlite (sliorlit). See Schorlitb. 


Shorn (shorn), pp. of shear. 1, Cut off; as, 
a lock of wool sham. — 2. Having the hair or 
wool cut off; as, s. shorn lamb.— 3. Deprived; 
as, a prince shorn of his lionuurs. ‘ Royalty 
. . . not shonh of its dignity.’ Quart. Bev. 

Nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured ; as when the sun, new-risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams. Milton. 

Short (short), a. [A. Sax. sceort, soort, short, 
from the stem of shear, to cut off; O.H.G. 
scurz, short, cut off; Icel. skorta, to be short 
of, to lack, hence skoi't, participle, used iu 
such phrases as to be short, tt> fall short ] 

1. Not long; not having great length or 
linear extension ; as, a short distance ; a 
short flight; a short piece of timber. 

The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch 
himself on it. Is. xxviii, .'o. 

2. Not extended in time ; not of long dura- 
tion. 

The triumphing of the wicked is short. Job xx. 5. 

3. M ot up to a fixed or certain standard ; 
not reaching a certain point ; limited in 
quantity; insufficient; inadequate; scanty; 
deficient; defective; as. a short supply of 
provisions; allowance of money orfood; 
short weiglit or measure. ‘Praise too short.’ 
Shak. 

It's not to put off bad money, or to give short mea- 
sure or light weight. ferrold. 

4. Insufficiently provided; inadequately sup- 
plied ; scantily furnished ; not possessed of 
a reasonable or usual ipiantity or amount : 
only used predicatively, and often witho/; as, 
we have not. got our quantity, we are still 
short; to he short of money or means. ‘Short 
qf succours, and In deep despair.’ Bryden. 
6. Not far in the future; not distant in time; 
near at hand. ‘ Sore offended tliat his de- 
parture should be so short,’ Spenser. 

He commanded those who were appointed to at- 
tend him to be ready by a short day. Clarendon. 

6. Limited in intellectual power or grasp ; 
not far-reaching or comprehensive; con- 
tracted; narrow; not tenacious: as, a, short 
memory. ‘ Since their own short understand- 
ings reach no further than the present.’ 
i2ou>e. - 7. Curt ; bri ef ; abrupt ; poln tod ; sharp ; 
petulant; severe; uncivil; as, a short answer. 

I will be bitter with him, and passing short. Shak. 

8. Breaking or crumbling readily in the 
mouth; crisp; as, the paste is light and short. 

His flesh is not firm, but short and tasteless. 

Iz. H'alton. 

9. Brittle; friable; as, iron is made cold- 
short, that is, brittle when cold, by the pre- 
sence of phosphoiiiS, and hot-short or red- 
short by the presence of sulphur. — 10. Not 
prolonged in sound; as, a short vowel or 
syllable ; the o-sound is long in coat and 
short in cof.-ll. Unniixed with water; un- 
diluted, as spirits; neat. [Slang.] 

Come, Jack, let us have a drop of something; short. 

Trmlope. 

12. Followed by of, and used predicatively 
in comparative statoments: (a) less than; 
below; inferior to; us, his escape was nothing 
short of a miracle. 

Hardly anything short of an invasion could rouse 
them to war. I.andor. 

(b) Inadequate to; not equal to. 

Immoderate praises the foolish lover thinks short 
of liis mistress, though they reach far beyond the 
heavens. Sir /’. Sidney. 

—At short sight, a term used with reference 
to a bill which is payable soon after being 
presented to the acceptor or payer.— Short 
allowance, than the usual or regular q uaii- 
tity served out, as the allowance to sailors or 
soldiers during a protracted voyage, march, 
siege, or the like, when the stock of pro- 
visions is getting low, with no prospect of 
a speedy fresh supply. In the royal navy 
officers and men are paid the nominal value 
of the provisions so stopped, such sum being 
called short allowance money. —Short is used 
in the formation of numerous self-explain- 
ing compounds, as short-armed, short-eared, 
short-legged, short-tailed, Ac. 

Short (snort), adv. In a short manner; not 
long; limltedly; briefly; abruptly; suddenly; 
as, to stop short; to run short; to turn short. 
—To come short, to be unable to fulfil, as 
a command, demand, hope, expectation, or 
the like ; to be unable to reach, as a certain 
necessary point or standard ; to fail in ; to 
be deficient in: generally followed by of. 

For all have sinned, and come short 0/ the glory of 
God. Rom. lil 33. 

To attain 

The hlghth and depth of Thy eternal ways 
All human thoughts come short. Milton. 


I 
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—To fall shoH, (a) to be inadequate or in- 
Bufticient; as, provisions fall short; money 
falls short, (h) To be not equal to ; to be 
unable to do or accomplish. ‘ He fell much 
short of what I had attained to.’ Newton. 

‘ Their practice fell short of their know- 
ledge.' South.— To sell short, in stock-brok- 
ing, to sell for future delivery what the 
seller does not at the time possess, but hopes 
to buy at a lower rate. — To stop short, (a) to 
stop suddenly or abruptly ; to arrest one’s 
self at once. ‘ As one condemned to leap a 
j>recipice . . . stops short. ' Dryden. (b) ^ ot 
to reach the extent or importance of ; not 
to go so far as intended or wished ; not to 
reach the point indicated. ‘ Opposition 
which stopped short of open rebellion.’ 
Ma.caulay.--To take short, to take to task 
suddenly; to check abruptly; to reprimand; 
to answer curtly or uncivilly: sometimes 
withwja.— To turn short, to turn on the spot 
occupied; to turn without making a com- 
pass; to turn round abruptly. ‘ For tummg 
short he struck with all his might. ’ Dryden. 
Short (short), n. l. A summary account; 
as, the short of the matter. 

The short on’t is, ’tis indifferent to your humble 
servant whatever your party says. Drydctt. 

2. In pros, a short syllable ; as, mind your \ 
longs and shorts. [School slang. 1— In short, \ 
in few words; briefly; to sum np in few 1 
words. 

In short, she makes a man of him at sixteen, and a 
boy all his life after. Sir /t. L' Estrange. 

—The long and the short, a brief summing 
up in decisive, precise, or explicit terms. 

‘ The short and the long is, our play is pre- 
ferred. ’ Shak. 

Short (short), v.t. 1. To shorten. — 2. f To 
make the time appear short to ; to amuse ; 
to divert : used reflexively. 

Furth I fure ... to schorl me on the sandis. 

Sir D. Lindsay. 

Short! (short), v.i. To fail; to decrease. 

HLs sight wasteth, his wytte mynysheth, hi.s lyf 
shorteth. The book p/ Good Manners, 1486. 

Shortage (short'aj), n. Amount short or 
deficient; often an amount by which a sum 
of money is deficient. 

Short-hilled (short'bild), a. Having a short 
bill or beak ; brevi rostrate; as, short-billed 
birds. 

Short-hread (short'bred),?!. Same as SAorf- 
cake. 

Short -breathed ( short 'bretht), a. Hav- 
ing short breath or quick respiration. Ar- 
huthnot. 

Short-cake ( short 'kak), n. A sweet and 
very brittle cake, in which butter or lard has 
been mixed with the flour. 

Short-clothes (short'klbTHz), n. pi. Cover- 
ings for the legs of men or boys, consisting 
of breeches coming down to the knees, and 
long stockings. 

Shortcoming (shortTcum-ing),?!. 1. A failing 
of the usual produce, (juantity, or amount, 
as of a crop. — 2. A failure of full perform- 
ance, as of duty. 

Short-dated (8nort'dat-ed),a. Having little 
time to run. ‘ The course of thy short-dated 
life.’ Sandy 8. 

Short-drawn ( short'dr^n ), a. Drawn in 
without ttlling the lungs; imperfectly in- 
spired; as, short-drawn breath. 

Shorten (short'n), r. f. [Yrom short.] 1, To 
make short in measure, extent, or time; as, 
to shorten distance ; to shorten a road ; to 
shorten days of calamity.— 2. To abridge; to 
lessen; to make to appear short; as, to 
shorten labour or work. 

We shorten'd d.iys to moments by love's art. 

Suckling. 

8, To curtail; as, to shorten the hair by clip- 
ping.— 4. To contract; to lessen; to diminish 
in extent or amount; as, to shorten sail ; to 
shorten an allowance of provisions.— 6. To 
confine; to restrain. 

Here where the subject is so fruitful, I am shortened 
by my chain. Dryden. 

6. To lop; to deprive. ‘Spoil'd of his nose, 
and shorten’d of his ears.' Dryden.— 7. To 
make short or friable, as pastry’ with butter 
or lard. 

Shorten (shorten), v.i. 1 . To become short 
or shorter. ‘The shortening day.’ Swift— 

2. To contract; as, a cord shortens by being 
wet; a metallic rod shortens by cold. 
Shoz^ner (short'n>dr), n. One who or that 
which shortens. 

Shortening (short'n-ing). n. 1. The act of 
making short.— 2. Something used in cook- 
ery to make paste short or friable, as butter 
or lard. 


Shorthand (short'hand), n. A general term 
for any system of contracted writing; a 
method of writing by substituting charac- 
ters. abbreviations, or symbols for words ; 
stenography. 

In shorthand skilled, where little marks comprise 
Whole words, a sentence in a letter lies. Creech. 

Short-handed (shortliand-ed), a. Not hav- 
ing the necessary or regular number of 
bauds, servants, or assistants. 

Short-head (shortlied), n. A sailor’s term 
lor a sucking whale under one yeat old, 
which is very fat and yields above thirty 
barrels of blubber. Simmoiuis. 

Short-hom (short'hom). 71. One of a bl eed 
of oxen, having the horns shorter than in 
almost any other variety. This English 
breed was associated early in the nineteenth 
century with the valley of the Tees, but is 
now familiar in most districts of Britain as 
well as elsewhere. The cattle are easily fat- 
tened, and the flesh is of excellent quality, 
but for dairy purposes they are inferior to 
some breeds. The word is often used adjec- 
tively; as, the short-hom breed. 

Short -homed (short'homd), a. Having 
short horns ; as, the short-homed breed of 
cattle. 

Short-Joiated (short'iolnt-ed'), a. 1. Hav- 
ing short Intervals Yietween the Joints: said 
of plants — 2. Having a short pastern : said 
of a horse. 

Short -laid (shortlad), a. A term In rope- 
making for short-twisted. 

Short-Hved (shortlivd), a. Not living or 
lasting long; being of short continuance: 
as, a short-lived race of beings; short-lived 
pleasure; shoi't-lived passion. * Short-lived 
pride.’ Shak. 

Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 

For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. Sir ir. Scott. 

Shortly (short'li), adv. In a short or brief 
time or manner; as, (a) quickly; soon. ‘ Did 
return to be shortly murdered.’ Shak. 

The armies came shortly in view of each other. 

Clarendon. 

(b) In few words; briefly; as, to express 
ideas more shortly in verse than in prose. 

Shortness (short'nes), n. The quality of 
being short ; as, (a) want of leugtli or ex- 
tent in space or time; little longtli or little 
duration ; as, the shortiiess of a journey or 
of distance ; the shortness of the days in 
winter; the shortness of life. 

I'd make a journey twice as far. to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness. Shak. 
They move strongest in a right line, which is caused 
by the shortness of the distance. Bacon. 

(h) Fewness of words; brevity; conciseness. 

The necessity of shortness causeth men to cut off 
impertinent discourses, and to comprise mucli matter 
in a few words. Hooker. 

(c) Want of reach or the power of retention ; 
as, tlie shortness of the memory, (d) Defi- 
ciency; imperfection; limited extent; pov- 
erty; as, the shortness of our reason. 

Short-rib (short'rib). n. One of the lower 
ribs ; a rib shorter than the others, below 
the sternum; a false rib. Wiseman. 
Shorts (shorts), n. pi. 1. The bran and 
coarse part of meal, in mixture.— 2. A term 
in rope-making for the toppings and tailings 
of hemp, which are dressed for bolt-ropes 
and whale lines. The term is also employed 
to denote the distinction between the long 
hemp used in making staple-ropes and in- 
ferior hemp. — 3. Small clothes; breeches. 
‘A little emphatic man, with a bald head 
and drab sAorte.' Dickens. [Colloq.] 

Short - shipped (short^shipt), a. 1. Put on 
board ship in deficient quantitv.— 2. Shut 
out from a ship accidentally or for want of 
room. 

Short -sight (short 'sit), n. Near-sighted- 
ness ; myopia ; vision accurate only when 
the object is near. 

Short - Sighted ( short ' sit - ed ), a. 1. Not 
able to see far ; having limited vision ; my- 
opic; pear-sighted. 

Short-sighted men see remote objects best in old 
age, Newton. 

2. Not able to look far into futurity; not 
able to understand things deep or remote; 
of limited intellect. 

The foolish and short-sighted die with fear 
That they go nowhere. Sir J. Denham, 

3. Proceeding from or characterized by a 
want of foresight; as, a short-sighted policy. 

Short -sightewess (short' sit -ed-nes). n. 
The state or quality of being short-sighted : 
(a) A defect in vision, consisting in the in- 
ability to see things at a distance or at the 
distance to which the sight ordinarily ex- 


tends; myopia; near-sightedness. (&) Defec- 
tive or limited intellectual sight; inability 
to see far into futurity or into things deep 
or abstruse. 

Cunning is a sort of short-sightedness. Addison. 

Short-spoken (short'spo-kn), a. Speaking 
in a short or quick-tempered manner; sharp 
in address. 

Short-waisted (short'wast-ed), a. Having 
a short waist or body : said of a person, a 
dress, or a ship. 

Short-winded (short' wind-ed), a. Affected 
with shortness of breath ; having a quick 
respiration, as dyspnoic and asthmatic per- 
sous. 

He sure means brevity in breath, short-winded. Shak. 

Short -wltted ( short' wit -ed), a. Having 
little wit ; not wise ; of scanty intellect or 
judgment. 

Piety doth not require at our hands that we should 
be either short-witted or beggarly. Str M. Hale. 

ShOlW (Bhorii), a. Lying near the shore or 
coast, (Kare.J 

Those shory parts are generally but some fathoms 
deep. T. Burnet. 

Shot (shot), n. [Both Shot and Shots are 
used as the plural. ] [From shoot (which see); 
A. Sax. gescot, an arrow .J 1. The act of shoot- 
ing; discharge of a firearm or other missile 
weapon. 

He caused twenty shot of his greatest cannon to 
be made at the king's army. Clarendon. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. Emerson. 

2. A missile, particularly a ball or bullet. 
The term shot is generally applied to all 
solid projectiles, and also to hollow pro- 
jectiles without bursting chai-ges. In heavy 
ordnance spheres of stone were originally 
used, but lead and iron balls were after- 
wards substituted. The introduction of 
rifled firearms has led to the almost uni- 
versal adoption of elongated shot, and, as 
in tile case of the Palliser shot, the same 
projectile may be used with or without a 
bursting charge, as it is cast hollow so as 
to answer the functions either of a shot or 
shell. Splierical shot of cast-iron are still 
retained in use for mortars or smooth-bore 
ordnance. Various kinds of shot are or 
have been used, and are classified according 
to the material, according to form, and ac- 
cording to structure and mode of operation; 
as, angel-shot, bar-shot, buck-shot, chain-shot, 
case-snot, canister, crossbar-shot, grape-shot, 
round-shot, sand-shot (which see).— 3. Small 
globular masses of lead for use with fowling- 
pieces, &c., made by running molten lead 
combined with a little arsenic through a 
sieve or pouring it from a ladle with a ser- 
rated eelge from the top of a high tower 
(see Shot-tower) into water at the bottom. 
The stream of metal breaks into drops which 
become spherical. To obviate the use of the 
high tower various expedients have been 
tried, such as dropping the metal through 
a tube up through which a strong current 
of air is driven, or dropping the molten 
lead through a column of glycerine or oil.— 
4. The flight of a missile, or the range or 
distance through which it passes; as, a 
musket shot distant. 

A how-shot from her bower-eaves 

He rode between Uie barley-bheaves. Tennyson. 

Hence— 6. Range; reach. 

Keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. Shak. 

6. Anything emitted, cast, or thrown forth. 
‘Shots of rain.’ Ray.— 7. In Scotland, 
among fishermen, the whole sweep of nets 
thrown out at one time ; also, the number 
of fish caught in one haul of the nets.— 
8. One who shoots; a shooter; a marksman; 
as, he is the best shot in the company. ‘ A 
little, lean, old, chapt, bald shot. ’ Shak. : 
used as a collective noun. ‘A guard ol 
chosen shot’ Shak.— 9. An inferior animal 
taken out of a drove of cattle or flock of 
sheep; also, a young hog. See Shotk.— 
10. In weaving, a single thread of weft car- 
ried through the warp at one run of the 
shuttle.— 11, In blasting, a charge of powder 
or other explosive in a blast-hole, usually 
fired by a slow match.— of a cable 
{naut), the splicing of two cables together, 
or the whole length of two cables thus 
united. —A shot in the locker, money in the 
pocket or at one's disposal. (Colloq.] 

My wife shall travel like a lady. As long as there’s 
a shot in the locker she shall want for nothing. 

Thackeray. 

Shot (shot), v.t pret. & pp. shotted; ppr. 
shotting. To load with shot over a car- 
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tridge; as, to shot a gun. [The term is 
ooiinned to charging cannon.] 

Shot (ahot), p. and a. Having a changeable 
colour, like that produced in weaving by all 
the warp threads being of one colour and all 
the weft of another; chatoyant; as, shot- 
s' ; hence, interwoven ; intermingled ; in- 
terspersed. ‘Black hair a little mot with 
grey.' G. A. Sala. 

The tangled water-courses slept, 

Sho/ over with i)urple, and green, antWellow. 

Tennyson. 

Shot,! pp. of shette. Shut. Chaucer. 

Shott (shot), a. Advanced in years. 
Spenser. 

Shot (shot), n. [A corruption of scot (which 
see).] A reckoning, or a person’s share of a 
reckoning; charge; share of expenses, as of 
a tavern-bill. 

I'll to the alehouse with you presently: where for 
one shot of fivepence thou shall have hve thousand 
welcomes, ShaA^. 

As the fund of our pleasure, let us each nay his shot. 

B. yonson. 

Shot-anchor t (shot'ang-k6r), n. A sheet- 
anchor. 

Shot-belt (shot'belt), n. A leathern belt or 
long pouch for shot worn over the shoulder 
by sportsmen, and having a charger at the 
lower end. 

Bhot-belted (shot'belt-ed), a. "Wearing 
a shot-belt. ' 

Shot -cartridge (shol'k'ar-tri]), n. A car- 
tridge for use in a towVmg-piece, &c., con- 
taining small shot instead of a bullet. 

Shot - clog t (shot'klog), 'H. A person who 
was a mere clog on a company, but tolerated 
because he paid the shot for the rest. 

Keep your distance, and be not made a shot-dos^ 
any more. B. yotison, 

Shote (shot), n. 1. [ A. Sax. sceMa, a shooting 
or darting fish, from scaoUm. to shoot.] A 
fish resembling the trout. liich. Carew . — 
2. A young hog; a pig partially grown; a 
shoat, shoot, or shot. [ITovincial English.] 
Shoteri (8hot'6r), n. A shooter. 

Shot -free (shot'fre), a. l. Free from shot 
or charge; exempted from any share of ex- 
pense; scot-free. 

Though I could 'scape shot-free in London. I fear 
the shot here. Shak. 

2. Not injured or not to be injured by shot. 
‘He that believes himself to be ahot-free, 
and so will run among the hail of a buttle.' 
Felthain.—^.\ Unpunished; uninjured; scot- 
free. 

Shot-garland (shot'gar-land), n. Naut. a 
frame to contain shot secured to the coam- 
ings and le<lges round the hatchway of a 
vessel. 

Shot-gauge (shot'gaj), n. An instrument 
for testing cannon projectiles. Shot-gauges 
are of two kinds— ring gauges and cylinthu' 
gauges. Two sizes of the first kind are em- 
ployed for each calibre. The shot or shell 
must pass through the larger but not through 
the smaller. It is afterwards rolled through 
the cylinder gauge, any juinming or sticking 
in which causes the rejection of the pro- 
jectile. 

Shot-glass (shot'glas), n. In weaving, same 
as Cloth-prover. 

Shot-gun (shot 'gun), n. A light, smooth- 
bored gun, especially designed for firing shot 
at short range; a fowling-piece. 

Shot-hole (shot'hdl), n. A hole made by a 
shot or bullet discharged. 

Shot -locker (shot'lok-^rb n. A strongly 
constructed compartment m a vessel’s hold 
for containing shot. 

Shot -metal (shot'met-al), n. An alloy of 
lead 66 parts, and arsenic 1, used for making 
small shot. 

Shot-plug (shot'plug), n. A tapered cone 
of wood driven into a shot-hole in a vessel’s 
side to prevent leakage. 

Shot-pouch fshot'pouch), n. A pouch for 
carrying small shot. It Is usually made 
of leather, the mouthpiece being provided 
with a measure having an adjustable cut-oif 
to determine the quantity of the charge. 
Shot -proof (shot 'prof), a. Proof against 
shot; incapable of being damaged by shot. 
Shot-prop (shot'prop), n. A wooden prop 
or plug covered with hemp to stop a shot- 
hole in a ship's side. 

Shot-rack (snot'rak), n. A wooden rack in 
which a certain quantity of shot is kept. 
Shot-silk (shot'silk), n. A silk stuff whose 
warp and weft threads are of different colours 
so as to exhibit changeable tints under vary- 
ing circumstances of light. 

8hotte,t n. An aiTow; a dart. Chaucer. \ 
Shotted (shot'ed), p. and a. 1. Loaded with 


shot over a cartridge: said of cannon. — 
2. Having a shot attached. ‘The serge I 
cap and shotted chain of any galley-slave.' 
Dickens. 

Shotten t (shot'n), a. [Pp. of shoot. ] 1. Hav- 
ing ejected the spawn; as, a shotten herring. 

If manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the eartn, then am 1 a shotten herring. Shak. 

2. Shot out of its socket; dislocated, as a 
bone. —Shotten milk, a local term for sour, 
curdled milk. 

Shot-tower (shot'tou-^r), n. A lofty tower 
for making shot bv pouring melted lead 
through a colander from the summit, which 
forms into globules, cools and hardens as It 
falls, and is received into water or other 
liquid. 

Shot-window (shot'wln-dOL n. 1. A small 
window, chiefly filled with a board that 
opens and shuts. [Scotch.] 
fJo to the shot-window instantly and see how many 
there arc of them. Sir J'V. Scott 

2. A window projecting from the wall. 
Shough t (shok), n. A kind of shaggy dog; 
a shock. 

Shou£!'hs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are dept 
All by the name of dogs. Shak. 

Shough (slid), mterj. [See SHOO.] Begone; 
away: a cry used to scare away fowls, (fee. 

, Shon^h, shough ! up to your coop, peahen. 

\ Beau. ^ FI. 

\ Should (»bud). The pret. of shall. See 
Shall. 

Shoulder (shSl'dSr), n. [O.E. shulder, Sc. 
shouther, A. Sax. sculdor. Ban. skulder, Sw. 
skuldra, D. schouder, G. schulter, the shoul- 
der, the shoulder-blade; from root of shield, 
and signifying lit. a broad shield-like bone ; 
comp, the other names shield-bone, blade- 
hone, shoulder -bZat/e, and also Sc. spaid, 
O.Er. €Hpaiile{Yi\ /'pavle), a shoulder, from 
L. spatula, from spa f ha, a broad wooden 
instruinent-l 1. The joint by which the arm 
of a human being or the foreleg of a quad- 
ruped is connected with the body; or in 
man, the i)rojection formed by the bones 
called scapula) or shoulder -blade.s, which 
extend from the basi.s of the nock in a hori- 
zontal direction ; the bones and muscles of 
this part together. -- 2. The upper joint of 
the foreleg of an animal cut for the market; 
as. a shoulder of mwiiow.—Shmdder-of-mnt- 
ton sail, a triangular sail, so called from the 
peculiarity of its form. It is chiefly used to 
set on a boat’s mast. The upper corner is 
sometimes converted into a gaff top -sail, 
which can l)e lowered behind the other part 
of the sail when required to diminish the 
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quantity of sail aloft.— 3. pi. The part of the 
human body on which the head stands; 
the upper part of the back; the part on 
which it is most easy to carry burdens. 

Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders that a 
milkmaid, if she be in love, may sigh it off. Shak. 
I’ll take that burden from your back, 

Or, lay on that shall make your shoulders crack. 

Slutk. 

Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. 

Dry den. 

Hence— 4. pi. Used as typical of sustaining 
power; the emblem of supporting strength. 

‘ Weak shoulders overborne with biirthening 
grief.’ Shak.— 5. That which resembles a 
human shoulder; a prominent or projecting 
part ; a declination or slope ; as, the shoul- 
der of a hill. 

Jasper was coming over the shoulder of the Her* 
mon-Law. 

More especially, a projection on an object to 
oppose or limit motion or form an abutment; 
a horizontal or rectangular projection from 
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the body of a thing; as, (a) the butting-ring 
on the axle of a vehicle. (6) The contraction 
of a lamp-chimney just above the level of 
the wick. (c)In carpentry, the square end of 
an object at the point where the tenon com- 
mences, os of a spoke, the stile of a door, 
(fee. (d) In vrinting, the projection at the 
top of the shank or a type beyond the face 
of the letter, (c) In archery, the broad 
part of an arrow-head.— 6. In/or<. the angle 
of a bastion included between tlie face and 
flank. — 7, In the leather trade, a name given 
to tanned or curried hides and kips, and 
also to English and foreign offal. —TAe cold 
shoulder, the act of receiving without cor- 
diality, especially one with whom we have 
been on better terms ; a cold reception ; as, 
to give a person the cold shoulder. — To put 
on&s shotuder to the wheel, to assist in bear- 
ing a burden or overcoming a dilflculty ; to 
exert one's self; to give effective help; to 
work personally.— sAouWer to shoulder, a 
phrase expressive of united action and mu- 
tual co-operation and support. 

Shoulder (8h61'd6r), v.t. l.To push or thrust 
with the shoulder; to push with violence. 

Around her numberless the rabble flow'd 

Shouldring each other, crowding for a view. 

Rowe. 

2. To take upon the shoulder or shoulders; 
as, to shoulder a basket.— 3. MUit. to ewry 
vertically at the side of the body and rest- 
ing against the hollow of the shoulder; as, 
to shoulder arms,-, to sho\diler a musket, <fec. 
‘Shoulder’d his crutch and showed how 
fields were won.’ Goldsmith. 

Shoulder (sbord6r), v.i. To push forward, 
as with the shoulder foremost; to force 
one’s way as through a crowd. ‘ We shoul- 
dered tlu'ough the swarm.’ Tennyson. 
Shoulder-belt (shord^r-belt), n. A belt 
that passes across the shoulder. 
Shoulder-blade (shdl'dfir-blad), n. The 
bone of the shoulder, or blade-bone, broad 
and triangular, covering the hind part of 
the ribs: called by anatomists scapula and 
omoplate. 

I fear, sir, my shoulder-blade is out. Shak. 

Shoulder-block (shord(ir-blok), n. Naut. a 
large single block having a 
projection on the shell to pre- 
vent the rope that is rove 
through it from becoming 
jammed between the block 
and the yard. 

Shoulder-bone (8h61'd6r-b5n), 
n. The scapula; the shoulder- 
blade. ‘ To see bow the boar 
tore out his shoulder -bone.’ 
Shoulder-block. Shak. 

Shoulder-clapper ( slidl ' d^tr- 
klap-()r), n. One that claps another on the 
shoulder, as in familiarity or to arrest him; 
a bailiff. 

A black friend, a shouhler-clapper, one that coun- 
termands 

The passages of alleys. Shak. 

Shouldered (shbl'dtird), a. Having shoul- 
ders. ‘Thighed and shouldered like the 
billows; footed like their stealing foam.’ 
Ruskin. 

Shoulder-knot (shordsr-not), n. An orna- 
mental knot of ribbon or lace worn on the 
shoulder; an epanlet. 

Before they were a month in town, great shoulder- 
knots came up ; straight, all the world was shoulder- 
knots. Swift. 

Shoulder-pegged (8h61'd6r-pegd), a. Ap- 
plied to horses that are gourJy, stiff, and 
ahnost without motion. 

Shoulder-pitch (shol'd^r-pich), n. The pro- 
cess which terminates the spine of the sca- 
pula, and is articulated with the clavicle; 
the acromion, Coigrave. 

Shoulder- shotten (Bh51'd6r-shot-n), a. 
Sprained in the shoulder, as a horse. ‘Swayed 
in the back fmd shoulder-shotten.’ Shak. 
Shoulder-slip ( shol'd^r-slip ), n. Disloca- 
tion of the shoulder or of the humerus. 

The horse will take so much care of himself as to 
come off with only a strain or a skoulder-slip. Swift. 

Shoulder-splayed (shOTdSr-splad), a. Ap- 
plied to a horse when he has given his 
shoulders such a violent shock as to dislo- 
cate the shoulder-joint. 

Shoulder-strap (shordAr-strap), n. A strap 
worn on or (»ver the shouloer, either to 
support the dress or for ornament, or as a 
badge of distinction. 

Shoulder-wrench (shdl'd^r-rensh), n. A 
wrench in the shoulder. 

Shout ( shout X v.i. [Perhaps a softened 
form of scout, or onomatopoetic ; comp. 
shoo! and boot.] To utter a sudden and 
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loud outcry, as in joy, triumph, or exulta- 
tion, to animate soldiers in an onset, to 
draw the attention of some one at a dis- 
tance, or the like. 

When ye hear the soiiiul of the trumpet, all the 
people -shall shout with a };rcat shout. Jos. vi. 5. 

—To shout at, to deride or revile with 
shouts. 

That man would be shouted at that should forth in 
his great-g^randsire’s suit, though not rent, not dis- 
coloured. Bp Hall. 

Shout (shout), n. A loud burst of voice or 
voices; a vehement and sudden outcry, par- 
ticularly of a multitude of men, expressing 
joy, triumph, exultation, or animated cour- 
age, <fec. ‘Applause and universal shout,’ 
Shak. 

The Rhodians seeing the enemy turn their hacks, 
gave a great shout in ocrislon. Knolles. 

Shout (shout), v.t. To utter with a shout: 
sometimes with cut; as, lie shouted out liis 
name. 

ShOUtOr (shout'Sr), n. One that shouts. 
Dryden. 

Shouther (shuTH'^sr), w. Shoulder, f Scotch.] 
Shouting ( shout ing), n. The act of a 
shouter; a loud outcry expressive of joy or 
animation. 2 Sam. vi. 15. 

Shove (shuv), v.t pret. & pp. shoved; ppr. 
shoviiuj. [A. Sax. sced/an, seAfan, O. i'ris. 
sArura, Icel. skyfa, D. schuiven, O.H.G. and 
Goth, skiubati, O. schieben, to shove. From 
this stern comes shovel. ] 1. To drive along 
by the direct application of strength with- 
out a sudden impulse; particularly, to push 
80 as to make a body slide or move along 
the surface of another body, either by the 
hand or by an instrument; as. to shove a 
bottle along a table ; to shove a table along 
the floor; to shove a boat into the water. 
^Shoving back this earth on which I sit.’ 
Dryden. 

The hand could pluck her back that shoved her 
on. Shak. 

2. To push aside; to press against; to jostle. 

He used to shove and elbow liis fellow-servants to 
get near his mistress. Arbuthnot. 

—To shove away, to push to a distance; to 
thrust off. ‘ Shove away the worthy bidden 
guest.’ Milton.— To shove by, to push away; 
to delay or to reject. ‘Offence’s gilded hand 
may shove by justice.’ Shak. — To shove of, 
to thrust or push away; to cause to move 
from shore by pushing with poles or oars; 
as. to shove off a boat.— To shove down, to 
overthrow by pushing. 

A strong man was going to shove dovn St, P.iul’.s 
cupola. Arbuthftot. 

Bhove (shuv), v.i. 1. To push or drive for- 
ward; to urge a coui‘8e.~2. To push off; to 
move in a boat by means of a pole or oar 
which reaches to the bottom of the water; 
often with off ov from. 

He grasped the oar, 

Received his guest on board, and shoved from shore. 

Garth. 

Shove (shuv), n. 1. The act of shoving, push- 
ing, or pressing by strength without a sud- 
den impulse; a push. 

l rested two minutes and then gave the boat an- 
other shove. Swift. 

2. nie central woody portion of the stem of 
flax; the boon. 

Shove -board ( shuvnidrd ), n. A sort of 
game played by pushing or shoving pieces 
of money along a board with the view of 
reaching certain marks ; also, the board on 
which the game was played. At one time 
it was played with silver groats, hence the 
old name shove-groat C^led also Shovel- 
board, Shuffle-board. 

Shove -groat (shuv'grot), n. See Shove- 
board. 

S uoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-g^oai 
ling. Shak. 

Shovel (8huv‘el),n. [From Mow; A. B&x.8ceofl, 
scoff, D. sehoffel, L.G. schvfel. Ban. skovl, G. 

a shovel. See also Scoop.] An instru- 
ment consisting of a broad scoop or hollow 
blade with a handle, used for taking up and 
removing a quantity of loose substances to- 
gether, as coals, sand, loose earth, gravel, 
com, money, <fec. The construction of 
shovels is necessarily very much varied to 
adapt them for their particular purposes. 

A fire shovel is an utensil for taking up coals, 
cinders, or ashes. The bam shovel, for lift- 
ing and removing grain, has the blade gen- 
erally of wood. 

Shovel (shuv'el), v.t. pret. & pp, shovelled; 
ppr. shovelling. 1. To take up and throw 
with a shovel; as, to shovel earth into a 


heap or into a cart, or out of a pit.— 2. To 
gather in great quantities. 

Ducks shovel them up as they swim along the waters. 

Derharn. 

— To shovel up, (a) to throw up with a 
shovel, (b) To cover up with earth with a 
spade or shovel. 

Oh ! who would fight and march and countermarch, 
Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field. 

And shovelVd up into a bloody trench ? Tennyson. 

Shovelardt (shuv'el-ard), n. Same as Sho- 
veller, 2 . 

Shovel-board (shuv'el-bdrd), n. 1. A kind 
of game more common formerly than now ; 
shove-board (which see). ~2. A favourite 
game aboard ship played by shoving with a 
cue wooden discs so that they shall rest in 
one of nine squares chalked on the deck. 
Shovelful ( shuv'el-ful ), n. As much as a 
shovel will hold; enough to fill a shovel. 
Shovel - hat (shuv'el-hat), n. A hat with a 
broad brim turned up at the sides, and pro- 
jecting in front like a shovel, worn by cler- 
gymen of the Church of England. ‘Walk- 
ing, as became a beiieflcod priest, under the 
canopy of a shovel-hat’ C. BronU. 
Shoveller {Slmv'el-6r),». l.One who shovels. 
2 . A species of duck (Spatula or Rhynchas- 
pis clypeata), remarkable for the length and 
teraiinal expansion of the bill. It is a win- 
ter visitant to the British Isles, is about 
20 inches in length, and has beautifully 
marked plumage. 

Show (ahd), v.t. pret. showed; pp. shown or 
shoioed; ppr. showing. It is also written 
Shew. Shewed, Shewn. [A. Sax. scedwian, 
D. schouieen, Dan. skue, G. schauen, Goth. 
scavjan, to view, look at, inspect, &c. ; sup- 
posed to be from a root skatv or skav, which 
appejirs without the s in L. caveo, to take 
care, cautus, E. cautious.'\ 1. To exhibit or 
present to the view ; to place in sight ; to 
display. 

Go thy way, show thyself to the priest. Mat. viii. 4. 
Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round. 
Whereon for different cau.se the tempter set 
Our second Adam in the wilderness, 

To show him all earth’s kingdoms and their glory. 

Milton. 

2. To let be seen ; to disclose ; to discover ; 
not to conceal. 

All the more it seeks to hide itself, 

The bigger bulk it shoivs. Shak. 

8 . To communicate; to reveal; to make 
known; to disclose. 

I was afraid, and tlurst not sho7v you mine opinion. 

Job xxxii. 6. 

O, let me live. 

And all the secrets of our camp I'll show. Shak. 

Know. I am .sent 

To shou' thcc what shall come in future days, 
Milton. 

4. To prove; to manifest; to make apparent 
or clear by evidence, reasoning, &c. ; to ex- 
plain; as, to show a person’s error. 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 

Shoivs his hoi courage and his high desire. Shak 
I’ll show my duty by niy timely care. Dryden. 

5. To inform; to teach; to instruct. 

The time enmeth when 1 shall no more speak unto 
vou in proverbs, but I shall show you plainly of the 
Pather. Jn. xvi. 35. 

6 . To point out to, as a guide; hence, to 
guide or usher; to conduct; as, to show a 
person into a room. 

Thou sh.-ilt show them the way in which tJiey ?nust 
walk. Ex. xviii. 30. 

Come, good sir, will you show me to this house ? 

.Shak. 

7. To bestow; to confer; to afford; as, to 
show favour or mercy on any person. ‘ To 
show Justice. ’ Shak. ‘ Felix, willing to show 
the Jews a pleasure.’ Acts xxiv. 27. 

That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy shoiv to me. Pope. 

8 . To explain ; to make clear; to interpret; 
to expound. ‘ Interpreting of dreams, and 
showing of hard sentences.' Dan, v. 12.— 

9. To indicate; to point out. 

Why .stand we longer shivering under fears. 

That show no end but death f Milton. 

—To show forth, to manifest; to publish; to 
proclaim. 1 Pet. ii. 9.— To show off, to set 
off ; to exhibit in an ostentatious manner ; 
as, to shmv off one's accomplishments. —To 
show up, (a) to show the way up or to an 
audience of some one; as, show up that 
gentleman, sir. (6) To expose; to hold up 
to animadversion, to ridicule, or to con- 
tempt; as, the power which public Journal- 
ists nave of showing up private individuals 
ought not to be reckleBsly exercised, [Colloq. ) 
Show (shd), v.i. 1, To appear; to become 
visible. 

The fire V the flint 

Shows not till it be struck. Shak. 


' 2. To appear; to look ; to be in appearance. 

I Just such she before u rising storm. Dryden. 

How the birch-trees, clothed with their white and 
! glistening biirk, showed like skeletons. 

Corn hill Mag. 

8. t To become or suit well or ill. 

My lord of York, it better sherw'd with you. Shak. 
— To show off, to make a show ; to display 
one’s self. 

ShO'W (sho), n. 1. The act of showing or 
exhibiting to the view ; the exposure or ex- 
hibition to view or notice. 

1 love not less, tliougli less the show appear. Shak. 

2. Appearance, whether true or false. 

Flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Eee.se but their show; their substance still lives 
sweet. Shak. 

But now they by their own vain boasts were ty'd 
And forc’d at least in show, to prize it more. 

Dryden. 

8. Ostentatious display or parade; pomp. 

Nor doth his grandeur and majestic show 
Of luxury, though called magnificence, 

Allure mine eye. Milton. 

I envy none their pageantry and show. Young. 

4. An object attracting notice; an aspect. 

Throng our large temples witli the shows of peace. 
And not our streets with war. Shak. 

The city itself makes the noblest shorv of any in 
the world. Addison. 

5. A sight or spectacle: an exhibition; a 
play ; specifically, that which is shown for 
money; as, a travelling show; a ilower-Moie; 
a cattle-8/iou>. ‘ Tragic shows. ’ Shak. 

Some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, 
or antique, or firework. Shak. 

6. Semblance ; likeness. ‘ In show plebeian 
angel militant.' Milton . — 7. Speciousness; 
plausibility; pretext; hypocritical pretence, 

‘ For a show make long prayers. ’ Luke xx. 
47. 

But a short exile must for show precede. Dryden. 
8. A mucous discharge, streaked with blood, 
which takes place one, two, or three days 
before a woman falls into labour. —A show 
of hands, a raising of hands, as a means of 
indicating the sentiments of a meeting upon 
some proposition. 

ShOW-biU (sho'bil), n. A placard or other 
advertisement, usually printed, containing 
announcements of goods for sale. 
Show-box (sho'boks), n. A box containing 
some object or objects of curiosity, carried 
round as a show. 

Show-bread (sho'bred),?!. Among the Jews, 
bread of exhibition; the loaves of bread 
which the priest of the week jplaced before 
the Lord on the golden table in the sanctu- 
ary. They were made of fine flour unleav- 
ened, and changed every Sabbath. The 
loaves were twelve in number, and repre- 
sented the twelve tribes of Israel. They 
were to be eaten by the priest only. Written 
also Shew-bread. 

Show-card (shO'kitrd), 71. A tradesman’s 
card making an announcement ; a card on 
wliich patterns are exhibited in a shop. 
Show-case (shd'kas), n. A case or box, with 
plates of glass on the top or front, within 
which delicate or valuable articles are placed 
for exhibition. 

Shower (sho'Cr), n. l. One who shows or 
exliibits.— 2. That which shows, as a mirror. 
Wickliffe. 

Shower (8hou'6r), [O.E. shoure, schoure, 

A. Sax. scUr, Icel. shir, Sw. skur, O.H.G. scilr. 
a shower, a tempest; D. schoer, a great fall 
of rain; G. schauer, a shower, a shuddering 
fit; Goth, skura, a shower, a ^ust or blast 
of wind; L.G. schuur, a passing fit of ill- 
ness; Sc. shower, a throe, as in childbirth. 
'The root-meaning may be in Goth, skjuran, 
to move violently ] 1. A fall of rain of 

short or not very great duration: this is its 
regular meaning when used alone, but we 
may also say a mower of snow. 

Fall on me like a silent dew. 

Or like those iii.iitlen showers, 

"Which, the pec]) of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. Herrick. 

2. A fall of things in thick and fast succes- 
sion; as, a shower of darts or arrows ; a 
shower of stones.— 8. A copious supply be- 
stowed ; liberal distribution. 

Sweet Highland girl ! a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower. fi'ordsworth. 

Shower (shou'dr), v.t. l. To water with a 
sliower or with showers; to wet copiously 
with rain. ‘ Dissolve and shower the earth.' 
Milton. — 2. To pour down copiously and 
rapidly ; to bestow liberally; to distribute 
or scatter in abundance. 

On their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd tones. Milton. 
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Caesar’s favour, 

That shotvrs down ^rtiatness on his friends, 
Addison. 

He spoke not, only sho7oer'd 
His oriental drifts on every one, Tennysott. 
Shower (shou'er), v.%. To rain in showers; 
to fall as a shower; as, tears showered down 
his cheeks. 

Down shonver the gambolling waterfalls. Ttntiyson. 

Shower-bath (shou'Sr-bath), n. a bath in 
wliich water is showered upon the person 
from above; also, the apparatus for pouring 
upon the body a shower of water. 
Showeriness (shou'^r-i-nes), n. The state 
of being showery. 

Showerless (shou'6r-les), a. Without 
showers. A rmstrong. 

Showery (8hou'6r*i), a. Raining in showei-s; 
abounding with frequent falls of rain. Addi- 
son. 

Show-glass (shS'glas), n. a glass in or by 
moans of which anything is seen ; a show- 
man’s glass; a mirror. 

Showily (sho'i-li), adv. In a showy manner; 
pompously; with parade. 

Showiness ( shd'i-nes ), n. State of being 
showy; pompousness; great parade. 
Showing (shd'ing), n. A presentation to 
exhibition; representation by words. 

The first remark which suggests itself is, that on 
this shonuins, the notes at least of private banks are 
not money. y. 5. Mill. 

Showlsh (shd'ish), a. Splendid; gaudy; 
ostentatious. [Rare.] 

The escutcheons of the company arc showtsk, and 
will look magnificent. Swift. 

Showman (shopman), n. One who exhibits 
a show, especially the proprietor of a tra- 
velling exhibition. 

Shown (shdn), pp. of show. 

Show -place (sho'plas), n. 1. A place for 
public exhibitions. —2. A translation by 
North (^Plutarch’s Lives) of the Greek 
word gymnasion, gymnasium, adopted by 
Shakspere. ‘ The common show-place where 
they exercise,’ Ant, <t’ Cleop. iii 6. See 
Gymnasium. 

Show-room (shd'rbm), n. 1. A room or 
apartment in which a sliow is exhibited. 

The dwarf kept the gates of the sho7v-rooni. 

A r but knot 

2. A room or apartment, as in a warehouse 
or the like, where goods are displayed to 
the best advantage to attract purchasers, 
or in a hotel an apartment set aside for 
the use of commercial men in which they 
can exhibit samples to their customers. 
Show-stone (shd'ston), n. A glass or crystal 
ball by means of which fortune-tellers have 
professed to show future events. 

Showy (shd'i), a. Making a great show or 
appearance; attracting attention; splendid; 
gaudy; gay; ostentatious; brilliant. 

The men would make a present of everything that 
is rich and shorvy to the women, .Iddison. 

Men of w.arm imaginations neglect solid and sub- 
stantial happiness for what is shenoy and superficial. 

-Iddison. 

Syn. Splendid, gay, gaudy, gorgeous, fine, 
magnificent, grand, stately, sumptuous, 
pompous, ostentatious. 

Shrift (shrag), n. [Probably a softened 
form of scrag, a branch or stump.] A twig 
of a tree cut off. 

Shrag t (shrag), V. t. To lop. Iluloet. 
Shrader t (shrag'Sr), n. One who lops; 
one who trims trees. Huloet. 

Shram t (shram), V. t. To cause to shrink or 
shrivel, as with cold; to benumb. [Local] 
Shrank (shrangk), pret. of shrink. 

His g^enerons nature shrank from the indulgence 
of a selfish sorrow. Prescott. 

Henry, protid and self-willed as he was. shrank, 
not without re-ason, from a conflict with the roused 
spirit of the nation. Macaulay. 

Bhrap,t Shrapet (shrap, shrap), n. A 
place baited with chaff to invite birds. 
Lp. Bedell. 

Shrapnel-Bhell (ahrap'nel-shel), n. [After 
General Shrapnel, the inventor.] A shell 
filled with bullets and a small bursting 
charge Just sufficient to split the sliell open 
and release the bullets at any given point, 
generally about 80 yards before reaching 
the object aimed at. After opening, the 
bullets and fragments fly onwards in a 
shower with the remaining velocity of the 
shell, and when fired against bodies of 
troops the effect under favourable circum- 
stances is great. Galled also Spherical 
Case-shot. 

Shread-head (shred'hed), n. Tlie same as 
Jerkin-head (wnlch see). 

Shred (shred), v.t. pret. <fepp. shred, ppr. 
shredding. [A. Sax. scredavan, to shred; 
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Sc. screed, a piece torn off; O.Fris. skrtida, 
D. schrooden, O. H. G. serdtan, to tear. 
Shrond is from this stem.] 1. To tear or cut 
into small pieces, particularly narrow and 
long pieces, as of cloth or leather; to tear or 
cut into strips; to strip.— 2. t To prune; to 
lop; to trim. 

Shred (shred), n. 1. A long narrow piece 
torn or cut off; a strip; any torn fragment. 

A beggar might patch up a garment with such 
shreds as the world throws away. Pope. 

2. A fragment; a piece; as, shreds of wit. 

ilis panegyric is made up of half a dozen shreds 
like a .schoolboy’s theme. S^vi/t. 

Shredding ( shred 'ing), n. 1. A cutting 
Into shr^s. — 2. That which is cut off; a 
piece. ‘ A number of short cuts or shred- 
dings.’ Hooker.— 3. pi. In carp, short, light 
pieces of timber, fixed as bearers below the 
roof, forming a straight line with the upper 
side of the rafters. 

Shreddy (shred'i), a. Consisting of shreds 
or fragments. 

Shredless (shredles), a. Having no shreds. 
Shreetalum (shrerta-lum), n. An East 
Indian name for the talipot palm (Corypha 
urnhraculifera). Cyc. of India. 

Shrew (shib), n. [d.E. shrewe, wicked, evil, 
a wicked or evil person (the shrewe was the 
devil, the evil one); hence the obsol. shrewe, 
shrewen, to curse, to heshrew, whence the 
adjective shrewd. The word seems to occur 
in A. Sax. only as the name of the mouse, 
screawa, the shrew-mouse, lit. the evil or 
venomous mouse. It is allied probably to 
Gan. skraa, G. schrng, oblique, awry. ] 

1. Originally, a wicked or evil person of 
either sex, a malignant, spiteful, or cantan- 
kerous person, but now restricted in use to 
females; a woman with a vile temper; a 
virago; a termagant; a scold. 

Come on, fellow ; it is told me thou art a shreto. 

Bfi. Still. 

riy this reckoning he is more a shrew than she. Shak. 

The man had got a shrenv for his wife, and there 
could be no <iuiet in the house with her. 

Sir R. L' list ratine. 

2. A shrew-mouse. 

Slirewt (shrb), v.t To Iteshrew; to curse, 

Sh?r7(> me. 

If T would lose it for a revenue 

Of any king's in Europ)e. Shak. 

Shrew-ash (shrb'ash), n. An ash-tree into 
a hole in tlie body of which a shrew-mouse 
has been plugged alive. Its twigs or 
branches, when applied to the limbs of 
cattle, were formerly supposed to give them 
immediate relief from the pains they en- 
dured from a shrew-mouse having rim over 
them. See Rantikk, 

Shrewd (shrbd), a. [Originally much the 
same in sense as cursed or curst, from old 
shrewe, to curse, shrewe, evil. See SHREW.] 

1. Having the qualities of a shrew or wicked 
person; evil; iniquitous. 

Is he shretvd and unjust in his dealings with others? 

South 

2. Vixenish; scolding; shrewish. 

When site’s angry she is keen and shrrtvd. Shak. 

3. VexatioiLs; troublesome; annoying; pain- 
ful; mischievous. 

Every of this happy nuntber 
That have endurc<l shrewd days and nights with us 
Shall share the good of our returned fortune. Shak. 

No enemy is so despicable Imt he may do a body a 
shrewd turn. Sir R. L'listrang^e. 

4. Sly; cunning; artful; arch. * That shrewd 
and knavish sprite.’ Shak.— 5. Astute; sa- 
gacious; discriminating; discerning; as, a 
shrewd man of the world. — 6. Involving or 
displaying an astute or sagacious judgment; 
as, a shrewd remark. ‘ Shrewd, keen, prac- 
tical estimates of men and things.’ W. 
Black. [The word is now hardly used ex- 
cept in the last two senses.]— Syn. Sly, cun- 
ning, arch, subtle, artful, astute, sagacious, 
discerning, acute, keen, penetrating. 

Shrewdly (8hrt>d’li),rtdv. [See Shrewd.] In 
a shrewd maimer : (a) in a high or mischiev- 
ous degree; mischievously; destructively. 

This practice hath most shrewdly passed upon 
thee. Shak. 

(b) Vexatiously; annoyingly; sharply; some- 
what severely. 

The obstinate and schismatical are like to think 
themselves shre^vdly hurt by being cut from that 
body they chose not to be of. South. 

Yet seem’d she not to wince though shre^vdly pain'd. 

Dry den. 

(o) Sharply; painfully; keenly. 

The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. Shak. 

(d) Astutely; in a disceming or discriminat- 
ing manner; sagaciously. ‘ Any man at first 
hearing will shrewdly suspect. Locke. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, tang; TS, then; th, tAin; 


Shrewdness (shrdd’nes), n. The state or 
quality of being shrewd ; as, (a) sly cunning; 
archness. 

The neighbours round admire his shrewdness 
For songs of loyalty and lewdness. Swift. 

(h) Mischievousness; vexatiousness; paln- 
lulnesB. (c)t Wickedness; iniquity. 

Forsothe the erthe is cornpt before God and is ful- 
filled with shreiudnes. IVickliffe. 

(d) Sagaciousness ; sagacity ; the (luality of 
nice discernment; as, a man of great shrewd- 
ness and xjenetration. 

Shrewish (shrb'ish), a. Having the quali- 
ties of a shrew; given to exhibitions of ill- 
temper; vixenish: said of women. 

My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. Shak. 

Shrewlshly (shrb'ish-li), adv. In a shrew- 
ish manner; peevishly ; ill-naturedly. ‘He 
speaks very shrewishly.’ Shak. 
Shrewishness (shro’lsh-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being shrewish. 

I have no gift in shrewishness, 

I am a right maid for my cowardice. Shak. 

Shrew-mole (shrb'mol), n. An insectivorous 
mammal (Scalops aquaticus) found in North 
America. ITie muzzle is long and cartila- 
ginous at its tip, and the nose is proboscis- 
like. The claws of the fore-feet are long 
and powerful, and well adapted for burrow- 
ing. 'rhe outer ears are undeveloped, and 
the eyes are small. The fur is fine and 
closely set, like that of our mole. The 
length of the animal is about 7 inches. It 
is usually found near rivers and streams, 
and burrows much like the common mole. 
Slirew-mouse (shrd'mous), 7i. [A. Sax. 
seredwa, a shrew-mouse. The name is equi- 
valent to venomous mouse, their bite hav- 
ing been believed to be fatal. See SHREW.] 
A harmless little animal, resembling a 
mouse, but belonging to the genus Sorex, 
order Insectivora, while the mice proper 
belong to the Rodentia. The common shrew 
or shrew-mouse (S. araneus) may be easily 



Common Shrew-mouse {Sorex araneus). 


distinguished by its prolonged movable 
muzzle and its reddish-brown fur. It is 
about 4 inches long, the square-shaped tall 
taking up half of this measurement. It 
feeds upon insects and their larvee, and 
inhabits dry places, making a nest of leaves 
and grasses. These little animals are veiw 
voracious, often killing and devouring eacn 
other. In former times its bite was con- 
sidered venomous, while its body, variously 
treated, was regarded as a cure for many 
complaints. Besides the common shrew- 
mouse, two other species, the water-shrew 
and the oared-shrew, inhabit this country. 
The habits of both are aquatic, as their 
names import. 

Sliricll,t v.i. To shriek. Chaucer. 

Bliriek (shrek), v.i. [A softened form of 
screak (which see), and parallel with screech, 
only in the latter the final guttural is soft- 
ened, while in this it is the initial guttural 
that 1 h softened ] To utter a sharp shrill 
cry ; to scream, as in a sudden fright, in 
horror or anguish. 

It was the owl that shriek'd. Shak. 

At this she shrieked aloud. Dryden. 

Sluiek (shrek), n. A sharp shrill outcry or 
scream, such as Is produced by sudden 
terror or extreme anguish; a shrill noise. 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. Byron. 

My pulses closed their gates with a shock on 
my heart as I heard 

The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shud- 
dering nignt, Tennyson. 

Shriek (shrek), v. t. To utter with a shriek 
or with a shrill wild cry. 

On top whereof aye dwelt the ghostly owl, 
Shriekinp his baleful note. Spenser 

She shrieked his name to the dark woods. Moore. 

Bhrleker (shrSk'^r), n. One who shrieks. 

Shriek-owl (shrekoul), n. Same as Screech- 
owl. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— Bee Kbt. 
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Sluievalt (shrgv'al), a. Pertaining to a 
sheriff, 

Slirleyalty (shrev'al-ti), n. [From shrieve, 
a sheriff.] The office or jurisdiction of a 
sheriff. 

It was ordained by a8 Edw, I. tliat the people shall 
have election of sheriff in every shire, where the 
shrievalty is not of inheritance. Btackstone. 

Shrleve t (shrev), n. Sheriff. 

Now tnay’rs and shrieves all hush’d and satiate lay. 

Pope 

Slirieve (shrev), v.i. Same as Shrive. 

It is the Hermit eood ! 

He’ll shrirtte my soul, he’ll wash away 

The albatross’s blood Coleridg-e. 

Slirlft (shrift), n. [A. Sax. mrift, from 
sert/an, to receive confession. See Shrivk ] 

1. Confession made to a priest; as, to make 
uhr^t to a priest. 

Skri/t was no part of the Church of En^fland sys> 
tern, yet she jjenily admonished the tlying- penitent 
to confe^s his sins to a divine, and empowered her 
ministers to soothe the departinjf soul by an absolu- 
tion which breathes the very spirit of the old reliffion. 

Afacaulay 

2, The priestly act of shriving; absolution. 

I will ^ivc him a present shrift and advise him for 
a better place. Shak. 

Slirlft'fatlier (shrift'fa-THSr), n A father 
confessor. Fairfax. 

Shrlghtt (shrit). Shrieked. Spenser. 

Shrigtlt t (shrit). n. A shriek. Spenser. 

Shrlxe (shrlk), n. [From its harsh, shriek- 
ing cry,] A general name applied to the 
members of a family (Laniidie) of insessorial 
birds belonging to the dentirostral division 
of the order. The family is conveniently 
divided into two groups, the Laniinae, or 
true shrikes, and the 'rhnmnophilinae, or 
bush-shrikes. The genus Lanius is distin- 
guished by the broad base of tlie bill, which 





Great Gray Shrike (Lattitts excuhitor) 

is hooked at the tip. The nostrils, wiiich 
are situated laterally, are surrounded by 
bristles. The fourth quill is longest in the 
wings, and the tail is of graduated or conical 
shape. The great gray shrike (I/, excubitor) 
makes its appearance in Britain during the 
winter. This species is coloured gray on 
the upper and white on the under parts; 
the quills of the tail being black with white 
tips, whilst a band of bla^ crosses the fore- 
head, surrounds the eyes, and terminates at 
the ear covers. The average length is about 
9 or 10 inches. The food consists of mice, 
shrew-mice, small birds, frogs, and insects; 
and these birds have the habit of impaling 
their prey on thonis or .suspending it on 
the branches of trees, in ol der to tear it to 
pieces with greater ease, a habit which has 
obtained for them the name of butcher- 
birds. The red-backed shrike (Lanins or 
Enneoctonus collurio), a summer visitant to 
Britain, is our most common species. Its 



Forked-tail Crested Shrike (^Dicrurtts cristatus) 

average length is 6 or 7 inches. A pojpular 
name for it (and also for other species) is 
the nine-killer, from a belief that it impales 


nine creatures together liefore beginning to 
eat them. Tlie woodchat shrike (L. or E. 
rufus) sometimes appears in Britain. In 
the Thamnophilinie, or tree-shrikes, the bill 
is long and possesses an arclied keel, the tip 
being hooked and bristles existing at the base. 
Some of the species attain a length of from 12 
to 18 inches. They are common in South Ame- 
rica. The name of drongos or drongo-shrikes 
has been given to certain birds allied to the 
shrikes, and forming the family Dicrurineo 
(which see). The forked-tail crested shrike, 
a bird inhabiting India, about 10 inches in 
length, is an example of these. 

Shrill (shril), a. [Also by metathesis skirl, 
softened from an older shrill; Sc. sJcirl, a 
screech or shrill sound, to make a shrill 
sound; N. skryla, to cry in a high note; 
L.G. skrell, G. schrill, shrill. Probably ono- 
matopoetic in origin. Shill is also a form. ] 
1. Shai*p or acute in tone; having a piercing 
sound; as, a shrill voice; shrill echoes. ‘ The 
shrill matin song of birds on every bougli. ’ 
Milton. —1. Uttering an acute sound; as, a 
shrill trumpet. 

Shim (shril), v.i. [0. schrUlen, Sw. shrcilla. 
See above ] To utter an acute piercing 
sound. 

Break we our pipes that shrill'd as loud as lark. 

^enser 

The shatterinjf trumpet shrUleth high. Tennyson. 

Shrill (ahiil), v.t. l. To cause to give a 
shrill sound.— 2. To utter in a shrill tone. 

The blood-red li^ht of dawn 
Flared on her face, she shrilling * Let me die!' 

Tennyson. 

Shrill (shril), n. A shrill sound. Spenser. 
Shrill-edged (shrirejd). a. Acute, sharp, or 
piercing in sound. ' The ahrUl-edgcd shriek 
of a mother.’ Tenm/son. 

Shrill-gorged (shrirgorjd), a. Having a 
gorge or throat that gives a shrill or acute 
sound; having a clear or high-pitched voice 
or note. ‘ The shrill-goi'ged lark.’ Shah. 
Shrillness (shril'nes), n. The quality of 
being shrill; acuteness of sound; sharpness 
or fineness of voice. 

Shrill-tongued (shrirtungd), a. Having a 
slirill voice. ‘ When shHll-tongued Fulvia 
scolds.’ Shah. 

Shrill -voiced (shril'voist), a. Having a 
shrill or piercing voice. 

>V’hat shrill ~vo iced makes this eager cry? 

Shirk. 

Shrilly (shril'li), adv. In a shrill manner ; 
acutely; with a sharp sound or voice. 

Mount up aloft, my muse; and now more shrilly 
sing. Dr H. More 

Shrilly (shril'i), a. Somewhat shrill. 

Some kept up a shrilly mellow sound. Keats 

Shrimp (shrimp), n. [Prov.E. shrimp, any- 
thing small ; Sc. scrimp, to deal out spar- 
iugly to, to give to in insufficient quan- 
tity. The word is allied to A. Sax. scrym- 
mun, to dry, to wither, G. schmmpfen, to 
shrivel; perhaps also toE. crumple,!), krim- 
pen, to wrinkle, shrink, diminish ] 1. A 

small crustacean of the genus Crangon, 
order Decapoda, and sub-order Macroura, 
allied to the lobster, crayfish, and prawn. 
The form is elongated, tapering, and arched 
as if humpbacked. The claws are not large, 
the fixed finger being merely a small tooth, 
the movable finger hook-shaped ; the beak 
is very short, which distinguishes it from 
the prawn; and the whole structure is deli- 
cate, almost translucent. The common 
shrimp (C. vulgaris) is abundant on our 
sandy beaches; it is about 2 inches long, of 
a greenish-OTay colour, dotted with brown. 
It burrows In the sand, and is taken in large 
numbers by a drag-net, being esteemed as 
an article of food. Various allied forms 
belonging to different genera are also called 
by this name.— 2. A little wiinkled person; 
a dwarfish creature; a manikin: in con- 
tempt. 

It cannot be this W'cak and writhled shrimp 
Would strike such terror to his enemies. Shak. 

Shrlmpf (shrimp), v.f. [See the noun. ] To 
contract; to shrink. 

Shrimper (Khrimp’6r), n. A fisherman who 
catches shrimps. 

Shrimp -net (shrimp net), n, A small- 
meshed bag-net, mounted on a hoop and 
pole, for catching shrimps. 

Slirine (shrin), n. [Softened from older 
scrim (which see).] 1. A reliquary or box 
for holding the bones or other remains of 
departed saints. The primitive form of the 
shrine was that of a small church with a 
high-ridged roof. (See "woodcut.) Shrines 
were often richly ornamented with gold, 


precious stones, and artistic carved work. 
Thev were generally placed near the altar 
in churches.— 2. A tomb of shrine-like con- 



Portable Slirine, Malmesbury Abbey 

figuration ; the mausoleum of a saint in a 
church; as, the shrine of St. Thomas Becket 
at Canterbury. 

It was a national as well as a relimoiis feelinjj that 
drew multitudes to the shrine of Becket, the first 
Englishman who since the Conquest had been ter- 
rible to the foreign tyrants. Macaulay. 

Hence — 3. Any sacred place or object; an 
altar; a place or thing hallowed from its 
history or associations; as, a shrine of art. 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 

That this is all remains of thee? Byron. 

Shrine (shrin), v.L pret. & pp. shrined; ppr. 
shrining. To place in a shrine; to enshrine. 

‘ *S/m7ied in his sanctuary.’ Milton. ‘ Me- 
thinks my friend is richly shrined. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

Shrink (shringk), v.i. pret. shrank and 
shrunk; pp. shrunk ami shrunken (but the 
latter is now rather an adjective); ppr. 
shrinking. ( A. Sax. scrincan, 0. 1). schrincken, 
Sw.skriDika, to shrink. From root of shrimp, 
shrug. The same root non-nasalized is also 
seen in I), schrikken, to start back, to staT'tle; 
G. schrecken, erschrecken, to be terrified.] 

1. I'o contract spontaneously: to draw or be 
drawn into less length, breadth, or compass 
by an inherent quality; as, woollen cloth 
shrinks in hot water; a flaxen or hempen 
line shrinks in a humid atmosphere. 

Water, w.ater everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink. Coleridge. 

2. To shrivel ; to become wrinkled by con- 
traction, as the skin. ‘And shrink like 
parcliment in consuming fire.’ Dryden.— 

3. To withdraw, or retire, as from danger; 
to decline action from fear ; to recoil, os in 
fear, horror, or distrust. 

I'eeblc nature now I find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forsakes my mind. 

Dryden. 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. J'ope. 

4. To express fear, horror, or pain by shnig- 
ging or contracting the body. 

I’ll embrace him with a soldier’s arm. 

That he shall shrink under niy courtesy. Shak. 
Enid shrank far back into herself. 7'ennyson. 

Hhr lnlr (shringk), v.t. To cause to contract; 
as, to shrink flannel by immersing it in boil- 
ing water. ‘Shrink the coim in measure.’ 
Mortimer. — 2. To withdraw. ‘ The Lybic 
Hammon shi'inks liis horn.’ Milton. [Rare.] 
—To shrink on, to fix firmly by causing to 
shrink, as the tire of a wheel or o hoop 
round a cannon is shrunk on by making ft 
slightly smaller than the part it is to fit, 
expanding by heat till it can be slipped into 
place, and then allowing it to cool. 

Shrink (sliringk), n. 1. The act of shrink- 
ing ; a spontaneous drawing into less com- 
pass; contraction. 'A shrink or contraction 
in the body.’ Woodward.— 2. A withdi'aw- 
Ing from fear or horror; recoil. 

Not ii sigh, a look, or shrink bewrays 
Tlje least felt touch of a degenerous fear. Daniel. 

Shrinkage (shringk^aj), n. l. The contrac- 
tion of a material into less compass, either 
by cooling, as metals, after being heated, or 
by desiccation or drying, os timber and clay. 
2. Diminution in value; as, shrinkage of 

Shriller (shringk'Sr), n. One that shrinks; 
one that withdraws from danger. 
Shrinking - head ( shringkTng-hed ). n. A 
mass of molten metal to pour into a mould 
to compensate for the shrinkage of the first 
casting. Called also Sinking-head. 
Shrlnklngly ( shringk 'ing-li), adv. In a 
shrinking manner; by shrinking. 

Slulte (shrit), n. A name of the thrush. 
Shrlval^ (shriv'al-ti). See SHRIKVALTY. 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgU; m€, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. almne; y, Sc. ley. 
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Shrive (ahriv), v. t. pret. shrove, shrived; pp. 
shriven, shrived; ppr. shriving, [A. Sax. scri- 
fan, gescrtfan, to enjoin, to impose a duty 
upon, hence to impose penance or rules for 
guidance, to shrive; sometimes regarded as 
borrowed from L. scribo, to write, but its 
early occurrence and distinctive meaning, 
as well as the fact of its being originally a 
strong verb, render this very doubtful. It 
may, however, be from the same ultimate 
root, skrabh, whence also Or. grapho, to 
write. The Latin word would seem, how- 
ever, to have had a considerable Influence 
on the corresponding verb in the allied 
tongues; comp. Icel. skrifa, to scratch, to 
paint, to write; Dan. skrive, to write.] 1. 'I’o 
hear or receive the confession of; to ad- 
minister confession to, as a priest does. 

‘ He shrives this woman,’ Shak.~2. To con- 
fess and absolve; to grant absolution to. 

Let me go lienee. 

And in some cloister's school of penitence. 

Across these stones, that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guuty soul is shriven. 

Longfellvw. 

8. To confess : used reflexively. 

Bid call the ghostly man 
Hither, and let me shrive me clean and die. 

Tennyson. 

Shrive (shrlv), v.i. To administer confes- 
sion. ‘ Where holy fathers wont to shrive. ' 
Spenser. 

Shrivel (shriv'el), v.i. pret. pp. shrivelled; 
ppr. shrivelling. [Probably based partly 
on rivel, to shrink or shrivel, partly on 
shrink; comp. Prov. E. shravel, dry wood, 
faggots.] To contract; to draw or be drawn 
into wrinkles ; to shrink and form corruga- 
tions'. as, a leaf shrivels in the hot sun; the 
skin shrivels with age. 

Shrivel (shriv'el), u.t. To contract into 
wrinkles; to cause to shrink into corruga- 
tions. 

And shrwtT d herbs on withering steins decay. 

Dry den. 

Hi.s eyes, before they liad tlicir will, 

Were shrivell'd into d.irkness in liis licad. 

Tennyson. 

Shriven (sliriv'n), pp. of shrive. 

Shriver (shriv't’-r), n. One who shrives; a 
confessor. 

Wlien he was made a shriver, twas for shrift. 

.Shafc. I 

Shriving (shriv'ing), n. Shrift; confession 
taken. Spenser. 

Shriving - pew ( shriv'ing -pu ), n. A term 
sometimes applied to a confessional. 

Shroflf (shrof), n. In the East Indies, a 
banker or money-changer. 

Shroffage ( shrof'aj ), n. 'The examination 
of coins, and tho separation of the good 
from the debased, Sitamonds. 

Shrood (slirdd), v.t. See Siiiioup, v.t. 
Shroud (shroud), n. [A. Sax, scrild, an ar- 
ticle of clothing, n garment, a shroud ; in 
the nautical sense directly from the kindred 
Scandinavian form : Icel. skrud, shrouds, 
tackle, gear, furniture, a kind of stuff; M. 
skrihi, shrouds, tackle. From root of shred,] 

1. 'J'liat which clothes, covers, pj’otects, oi' 
conceals ; a garment ; a covering. ‘ Swad- 
dled, as now-born, in sable shrouds. ’ Sandys. 
‘Jura answers, through her mi»ty shroud.' 
Byron.- 2. The dress of the dead; a wind- 
ing-sheet. ‘The knell, the shroud, the 
mattock, and the grave.’ Young. A 
covered place serving for a retreat or shel- 
ter, as a den or cave; also, a vault or crypt, 
as that under a church. ‘The shroud to 
which he won his fair-eyed oxen.' Chapman. 

4. Naut. one of a range of large ropes ex- 



Shrouds. 


tending from the head of a mast to the 
right and left sides of the ship, to support 
the mast. The shrouds, as well as the sails, 
<&o., are denominated from the masts to 


which they belong; they are the main, fore, 
and mlzzen shrouds; the main -top -mast, 
foretop-mast, or mizzen-top-mast shrouds ; 
and the main-top-gallant, foretop -gallant, 
or mizzeu-top-gallant shrouds. There are 
also futtock shrouds, bowsprit shrouds, <fec. 
5. The bi*anching top or foliage of a tree. 
Warton.—{). One of tlie two annular plates 
at the periphery of a water-wheel which 
form the sides of the buckets. E. H. Knight. 

Shroud (shroud), v.t. 1. To shelter or con- 
ceal with a shroud or covering; to protect 
completely; to cover; to hide; to veil; as, 
a hill-top shrouded in mist. ‘Some tem- 
pest rise ... to shroud my shame. ’ Dry- 
den. 

So Venus from prevailing Greek.s did shroud 
The hope of Koine, and saved liiiii in a cloiid. 

iraller. 

Beneath an abbey’s roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged; the next 
Humbly, in a religious hospital ; 

Or haply shrouded in a hermit’s cell. lVords7vorth. 

2. To put a shroud or winding-sheet on; to 
dress for the grave; to cover, as a dead 
body. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrouded in 
several folds of linen besmeared with gums. Bacon. 

3. [See Shroud, n. 5.] To lop the branches 
from. ‘ By the time the tree was felled and 
shrouded. ' T. Hughes. Written also Shrood. 
[Local. 1 

Shroud (shroud), v.i. To take shelter or 
harbour. 

If your stray attendance lie yet lodg’d 
Or shroud within these limits. Milton. 

Shrouding ( shroud'ing ), n. The plates at 
the periphery of water-wheels which form 
tlie sides of the buckets. 

Shroudless (shroud'les), a. Without a shroud. 
‘ A mangled corpse . , shroudless, nnen- 
tonibod.'^ Dodsley. 

Shroud-plate (shroud'plat), n. 1. Naut an 
iron plate of a futtock-shroud. — 2. In mach. 
see Shroud, 0. 

Shroud-rope (shroud'rop), n. A finei’ qua- 
lity of hawser-made rope used for shrouds. 

Shroud-stopper (shrond'stop-^r), n. A piece 
of rope made fast above and below the 
damaged part of a shroud which has been 
injured V)y shot or otherwise, in order to 
secure it. 

Shroudy ( shroud'i ), a. Affording shelter. 

I Rare.] 

Shrove t (ahrov), v.i. To join in the festivi- 
ties of Shruvc-tide. ‘As though he went 
a-shroving through the city.’ J. Fletcher. 

Shrove-tlde ( shrov'tid ), n. [Shrove, pret. 
of shrive, and tide, time, season.] Confession 
tide or time; specifically, that time when 
the people wore shriven, preparatory to the 
Lenten season ; the periotl between the 
evening of the Saturday before Quiiiqua- 
gesima Sunday and the morning of Ash- Wed- 
nesday. See Shrove-Tuesday. 

’Tis merry in liall when branls wag all. 

Ami welcome merry Shrorjc-tide. ShaA\ 

Shrove-Tuesday (shrov'tuz-da), n. Confes- 
sion-Tuesday ; the Tuesday after Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday, or the day immediately pre- 
ceding tlie first of Lent, or Ash-Wediiesday, 
on which day all the people of England, 
when Roman Catholics, were accustomed 
to confess their sins to their parish priests, 
after which they passed the day in sports 
and merry-making, and dined on pancakes 
or flitters. The latter practice still con- 
tinues, and it has given this day the appel- 
lation of Fancake 'JTiesday. The Monday 
preceding was called Collop Monday, from 
the primitive custom of eating eggs on col- 
lops or slices of bread. In Scotland Shrove- 
'rnesday is called Fastern's E'en or Fasten' s 
E'en. 

Shrovlng (shrdv'ing), n. Performing the 
ceremonies or enjoying the sports of Shrove- 
Tuesday. 

Eating, drinking, merry-making, . . . what else, I 
beseech you, was the whole life of this miserable 
man here, but in a manner a perpetual shroihni:^ f 
Hales. 

Shrowt (shroii), n. A shrew; a vixen. ‘Be- 
shi’ew all shrows.' Shak. 

Shrub (shrub ), n. [A. Sax. scrob, sci'obb ; 
Dun. (dial.) shrub, a bush; perhaps from 
same root as shrivel, shrimp. Scrub, low 
slirubby trees, is the same word.] A low 
dwarf tree; a woody plant of a size less than 
a tree; or more strictly, a plant with several 
ermanent woody stems dividing from tho 
ottora, more slender and lower than in 
trees. All plants are divided into herbs, 
shrubs, and trees. A shrub approaches the 
tree in its character, but never attains the 
height of a tree, and is generally taller than 


the herb. For practical purposes shrubs 
are divided into the deciduous and ever- 
reen kinds. There are many ornamental 
owering shrubs, among the best known of 
which are those belonging to tlie genera 
Rosa, Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalniia, Vi- 
burnum, Fhiladelphus, Vaccinium, <fec. 
Among the evergreen shrubs are the box, 
various heaths, &c. 

Gooseberries and currants are shrubs; oaks and 
cherries are trees. Locke. 

Shrub (shrub), v.t. pret. & pp. shrubbed; 
ppr. shrubbing. To prune down so as to 
preserve a shabby form. Ant Anderson. 

Shrub (shrub), n. [Ar. shurb, drink, any- 
thing drunk; allied to syrup md sherbet ] A 
liquor composed of acid, usually the acid of 
lemons, and sugar, with spirit (chiefly rum) 
to preserve it. 

Shrubbery ( shrub'^r-l ), n. l. Shrubs in 
general.— 2. A plantation of shrubs formed 
for the purpose of adorning gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. 

Shrubblness ( shrub 'i-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being shrubby. 

Shrubby (shrub'i), a. 1. Full of shrubs; as, 
a shruboy plain. ‘Due west it rises from 
this shrubby point, ’ Milton. — 2. Resem- 
bling a shrub: specifically applied to peren- 
nial plants hftving several woody stems.— 
8. Consisting of shrubs or brush. ‘The goats 
their shrubby browze gnaw pendant.^ J. 
Philips. 

Shrubless (shmb'les), a. Having no shrubs. 

Shruff (sliruf), n. [A form of scurf or scruf. ] 
Refuse; rubbish; dross of metals; light dry 
wood used as fuel. [A local word.] 

Shrug (shrug), v.t pret. & pp. shrugaed; 
ppr. shrugging. [From root of shrink; allied 
to 1). schrikken, to startle, to tremble. ] To 
draw up; to contract; as, to shrug the 
slionlders: always used with regard to the 
shoulders, and to denote a motion intended 
to express dislike, dissatisfaction, doul)t. 
&c. 

We shruffs his slioulders when you talk of securi- 
ties. Addison. 

Shrug (shrug), v.i. To raise or draw up the 
I shouTders, as in expressing dissatisfaction, 
aversion, A:c. 

They they shruc. 

They bow, they snarl, they scratch, they hug. 

Shrug (shrug), n. A drawing up of the 
shoulders, a motion usually expressing dis- 
like. 

The Spaniards talk in dialogue.? 

Of heads and shoulders, nods, and shrubs. 

Hudibras, 

Shrunk (shrungk), pret. & pp. of shrink. 

His youthful hose well .sav'd, a world too wide 

I’or nis shrunk shank. Shak. 

Shrunken (shningk'n ). p. and a. [See 
Shrink.] Having shrunk; shrivelled up; 
contracted; as, a shrunken limb. ‘Shrunken 
slnewes. ’ Spenser. 

Shtshob (shchob), n. [Rus.] A machine 
used in Russia for making calculations, 
something similar to the abacus. It con- 
sists of a small wooden box without a lid, 
a number of wires being stretched across it, 
on each of which wires ten movable wooden 
rings are placed. 

Shuck (shuk), n. 1. [Perhaps from shock, 
shaggy.] A shell or covering; a husk or 
pod ; especially, the covering of a nut, as a 
walnut, chestnut, or the like.— 2. A shock; 
a stook. [Provincial in both senses. ] 

Shuck (shuk), V. t. To remove the husks or 
shells from, as grain; to shell, as nuts. [Pro- 
rincial.] 

Shudder (shud'^r), v.i. [L.G. schuddern, 
O.D. schudderen, (1. schiittern, to shake, to 
shiver, freq. forms from L.G. and D. schud- 
den, G. schiitten, O.H.G. scuttan, to shake; 
allied to E. shed, to cast. ] To tremble or 
shake with fear, horror, aversion, or cold ; to 
shiver; to quiver; to quake. ‘The fear 
whereof doth make him shake vwd shudder.' 
Shak. ‘ The shuddering tenant of the frigid 
zone.' Ooldsmith. ‘O ye stars that shud- 
der over me.’ Tennyson. 

Shudder (shud'Sr), n. A tremor; a shaking 
with fear or horror. 'Into strong shudders 
and to heavenly agues. ' Shak. 

Shuddering (8hud'6r-ing), %>. and a. 'ITemb- 
liug or sh^ng with fear oi- horror; quaking; 
quivering. ‘ Shuddering fear.’ Shak. ‘Blows 
ttie shuddering leaf between his lips. ' H ood. 

Shudderlngly (8hud'6r-ing-li), adv. With 
tremor. 

Shude (shud), n. [Perhaps connected with 
shoddy, and verb to shed. ] The husks of rice 
and other refuse of rice mills, largely used 
to adulterate Unseed-cake. Simmonds. 


ch, cAaln; 6h, Sc. looA; g, go\ J.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; fH, t^en; th, tAin; w,wig; wh, n^Aig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Shue (8h<i)» interj. See Shoo. 

BllUflle (shufl), v.t pret. pp. shuffled; ppr. 
shuffliiuj. [A dim. from shove; coj;. L.G. 
schuffleln, schiifeln, to shuffle, to shove hither 
and thither. Scuffle Imwotlwr form.] 1. Pro- 
perly, to shove one way uiid the other; to 
push from one to another; as, to shuffle 
money from Iiand to hand — 2. 'I’o mix by 
pushing or slioviiig ; to confuse ; to throw 
into disorder; 8i>ecifically, to cliange the re- 
lative positions of, as cards in the pack. 

Ininosttliintis ^'ood and evil lie shuffled and thrust 
up together in a < unfused heai). South. 

A man may shuffle cards or rattle dice from noon 
to midnight, without tracing a new idea in his mind. 

Rotnblcr. 

3 To remove or introduce by artificial con- 
fusion. 

It w’as contrived hy y<Hir encinie.s, and shuffled 
into the i)aj)ers that were seii!ed. Dryden. 

— To shuffle off, to push off; to rid one’s self 
of. ‘ When we have shuffled off tliis mortal 
coil.’ S?iak. 

If. wlieji a child is questioned h r anything, he per- 
sists to shuffle it with a falsehood, he must he 
chastised. Locke. 

—To shuffle up, to throw together in haste; 
to make up or form in confusion or with 
fraudulent disorder. ‘To shuffle up a sum- 
mary proceeding by examination, without 
trial of jury.' Bacou. 

StHlffle (shufl), v. i. 1. To change the rela- 
tive position of cards in a pack by little 
shoves. ‘A sharper both shuffles and cuts.' 
Sxf R. L’ Estran(je.~2. 'lo cliange the posi- 
tion ; to shift ground ; to prevaricate ; to 
evade fair questions ; to practise shifts to 
elude detection. 

1 myself sometimes, . . . hiding my honour in my 
necessity, am fain to shuffle. Shak. 

Every one who has seen the consequence of sever- 
ity in parents Ufion the cliaracters of children, and 
marked its direct tendency to make them shuffle, and 
conceal, and prevaricate, and even lie, will admit 
that fear generated by <lespoiic power necessarily 
makes its slaves false and base. Brougham. 

3. To struggle; to .shift. 

Your life, good m.ister, 

Must shuffle for itself. Shak. 

4. To move with an irregular or slovenly 
and dragging gait. 

The aged creature came 

Shuffling with ivory-headed wand. Keats. 

6. To shove the feet noisily to and fro on 
the floor or ground ; to scrape the floor in 
dancing. — To shuffle off, t<» move off with 
low, short, irregular steps; to evade.— SYN. 
To equivocate, prevaricate, ipiibble, cavil, 
evade, sophisticate. 

Shuffle (shuH), n. 1. A shoving, pushing, 
or jostling; the act of mixing and throwing 
into confusion by cliange of places. ‘The 
unguided agitation and rude shuffles of mat- 
ter.' Bentley.— 2. An evasion; a trick; an 
artifice. 

The gifts of nature are beyond all shams and shuffles. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

3. In dancing, a rapid scraping movement 
with tfie feet ; a compound sort of this is 
the double shuffle. 

Shuffle -board (shuf'l-bord), n. Shovel- 
board. 

Shuffle-cap (shuf'l-kap), n. A play per- 
formed by shaking money in a hat or cap. 

He lost his money at chuckfarthing, shuffle-caf>, 
and all-fours. Arbuthuot. 

Shuffler (shuf'l-Sr), n. One who shuffles; as, 
{a) one who mixes up curds previous to 
dealing. (6) One who moves with a dragging 
irregular gait, (c) One who prevaricates or 
plays evasive mean tricks. 

Shuffle-Wing (shuf'l-wing), n. A local name 
for the hedge-sparrow (^Accentor modularis), 
from its peculiar flight. 

Shuffling (shuf'l-ing), p. and a. 1. Moving 
with irregular gait. 

Mincing poetry, 

'Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. Shak. 

2. Evasive; prevaricating; as, a shuffling ex- 
cuse. 

Shufflingly (shuf'l-ing-li), adv. In a shuf- 
fllngmanner; with shuffling; prevaricatingly; 
evasively; with an irregular gait or pace. 

I may go shufflingly, for I was never before 
walked in trainuiels. Dryden. 

Shug (shug), t.i. L To shrug; to writhe the 
body, as persons with the itch ; to scratch. 
[Provincial.]— 2. t To crawl; to sneak. 

There I’ll shug in and get a noble countenance. 

Ford, 

Shulde^t Shulddn.t Should. Chaucer. 
Shule (ahiil), n. A shovel. [Scotch.] 
BhuUe, Shllllen.t Shall. Cha^veer. 
Shumaoh (shu'mak). See Sumach. 


Shun (shun), v.t. pret. iSi pp. shunned ppr. 
shunning. [O.E. shune, shonne, shunen, 
schuneHy sconneu, dec., to shun ; A. Sax. 
scunian, onscunian, to detest, fear, avoid, 
slum : ciumectiouB doubtful ; perlmps ulti- 
mately from tlie same root as E shove or to 
shg. Shuntia from shun ] 1. 'I’o keep clear 
of ; to keeji apart from ; to get out of the 
way of; to keep from eon tact with; to 
avoid; to elude; to eschew. 

But shnn ijrotaiic and vain babblings, i Tim. ii. i6. 
So chanliclccr, who never s.iw a fox, 

Ycl shuun'd him, as a sailor shuns the rocks. 

Dryden . 

Thou’lt shun misfortunes or thou’lt learn lo bear 
them. Addison. 

2. To decline; to neglect. 

I have not shunned to declare the whole counsel 
of God. Acts xx. ■27. 

Shunless (shun'le.s), a. Not to be avoided ; 
inevitable; unavoidable. ' Shunless .' 

Shak. 

Shunt (shunt), tJ.t. [From Sec Shun,] 

1. 1 To step aside; to step out of the way. 

I shunted from a freyke 

For 1 would no wight in the world wist who I were. 
Little yohn A'obody, 1550 (iiuotcd by Halliwell). 

2. t To put off; to delay. -‘A In rail, to turn 
from one line of rails into another ; as, we 
shunted at the station. 

Shunt (shunt), v.t. l. To shun; to move 
from. [Provincial.] — 2. To give a start to; 
to shove. [Provincial.]— 3. To move or turn 
aside ; as, (a) a railway train, or part of it, 
from the main line into a siding; to switch 
otf. {h) To shift to another circuit, as an 
electric current. Hence— 4. To shove off; to 
put out of one's way ; to free one’s self of, 
as of anything disagreeable, by putting it 
upon another. 'Shunting your late partner 
on to me.’ T. Hughes. 

It is not wonderful that old-fasluoned l)clicvers in 
' Prutest.antism ’ should shunt the subject of Papal 
Christianity into the Limbo of unknowable things, 
and treat its renascent vitality as a fact of curious 
historical reversion. Card. Manning. 

[This is an example of a word, which had 
become obsolete in cultivated language, 
brought again from its provincial obscurity 
into general use, probably by railway em- 
ployees.] 

Shunt (shunt), n. 1. A turning aside; espe- 
cially in rail, a turning off to a siding or 
short line of rails that the main line may be 
left clear.— 2. A wire connected across the 
terminals of an electric coil, so as to divert 
a/ portion of the current. 

Shunter (shunt'er), n. One who shunts; 
specirtcally, a railway servant whose duty it 
is to move the switches which shunt a train 
or carriage from one line to another. 
Shunt-gun (shunt'gun), n. A rilled cannon 
with two sets of grooves, down one of which 
the ))all passes in loading, passing out by 
the otlier when fired, having been shunted 
from one set to the other by turning on its 
axis. 

Shure (shiir), pret. of shear. [Scotch. ] 

Robin shure in liairst, 

I shure wi’ him. Burns. 

Shurf (shurf), n. A puny, insignificant per- 
son; a dwarf. Hogg. [Scotch.] 

Shurk t (8h6rk), v.i. To shark. 

Shut (shut), v.f. pret. & pp. shut; ppr. shut- 
tit^. [O. E. shutte,8hitte,snette, A. Sax. segttan, 
scittan, to bolt, to lock, to shoot the bolt, 
from scedtan, to shoot; hence, also scyttel, a 
bolt. See Shoot. A shuttle is what is shot 
or cast. ] 1. To close so os to prevent ingress 
or egress; as, to shut a door or gate; to shut 
the eyes or mouth. ‘His own doors being 
shut against his entrance.’ Shak. ‘ And shut 
the gates of nwnry on mankind.' Gray. — 
2. To close up by bringing the parts together; 
as, to shut the hand; to shut a book.- 3. To 
inclose; to confine; to surround on all sides. 
‘Shut me round with narrowing nunnery 
walls, ’ Tennyson. 

Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster’s tomb? Shak. 

4- To forbid entrance into; to prevent access 
to; to prohibit; to bar; as. to shut the ports 
of a country by a blockade. 

Shall that be shut to man which to the beast 
Isopen? Milton. 

6, To preclude; to exclude. ‘Shut from 
every shore and barred from every coast.’ 
Dryden. 

I will not shut me from my kind. Tennyson. 

— To shut in, (a) to inclose ; to confine. ‘ And 
the Lord shut him in.' Oen. vii, 16. (h) 'J’o 
cover or intercept the view of ; as, one point 
shuts in another. —To shut off, (a) to exclude ; 


to intercept ; as, shut off from assistance or 
supplies, (b) To prevent the passage of, as 
steam to an engine, by closing the throttle- 
valve.— To shut out, to preclude from enter- 
ing; to deny admisrion to; to exclude; as, a 
tight roof shuts out the rain. ‘In such a 
night to shut me out.’ Shak. — To shut up, 

(a) to close ; to make fast the openings or 
entrances into; as, to shut up the house. 

(b) To inclose ; to confine ; to imprison ; to- 
lock or fasten in ; as, to shut up a prisoner. 

‘ Wretches shut up in dungeons.’ Addison. 

But before faith came, we were kept under the l.aw, 
shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be 
revealed. Gal. iii. 

(c) To bring to an end; to terminate; to cion- 
clude. 

Death ends our woes, 

And the kind grave shuts up the mournful scene. 

Dryden. 

(d) To unite, as two pieces of metal by weld- 
ing. (e) To cause to become silent by argu- 
ment, authority, or force ; to put an eiul to 
the action of. [Colloq.] 

It shuts them up; they haven't a word to answer. 

Dicketti. 

Our artillery seemed to shut the hostile guns up, 
and to force them back. IC. H. Russell. 

Shut (shut), v.i. To close itself; to be closed; 
as, the door shuts of itself ; certain flowers 
shut at night and open in the day.— To shut 
up, to cease speaking. [Slang. ] 

On this occasion he seemed lo be at some loss for 
words: he shut up, as the slang phrase goes. 

Trollope. 

Shut (shut), a. 1. Not resonant or sonoi’ous; 
dull: said of sound. — 2. In orthoepy, having 
the sound suddenly interrupted or stopped 
by a succeeding consonant, as the i in pit, 
the 0 in got, &c.— 3. Rid; clear; free.— 7’o he 
shut of, to be cleared or rid of ; to be shot 
of. [Colloq.] 

Shut (shut), n. 1. The act of closing; close; 
as, the shut of a door. ‘ Just then returned 
at shut of evening flowers.’ Milton. 

Since the shut of evening none had seen him. 

Dryden. 

It was the custom then to bring away 

Tile bride from home at blushing shut of day. 

Keats. 

2. A small door or cover; a shutter. 

At a round hole, . . . made in the shut of a win- 
dow, I placed a gl.i.ss prism. A'euton. 

3, The line wliere two pieces of metal are 
united by wehling.— -Coh/ shut, the imiier- 
fection of a casting caused by the flowing 
of liquid metal on partially chilled metal; 
also, the imperfect welding in a forging 
caused by the inadequate heat of one sur- 
face under working. 

Shutter (slmt'^r), n. l. One who or that 
which shutsor closes.— 2, Acoveringof some 
strength for a window designed to shut out 
the light, prevent spectators from seeing 
the Interior, or to act as an additional pro- 
tection for the aperture. There are inside 
and outside shutters ; the former are usu- 
ally in several hinged pieces which fold 
back into a casing in the wall called a box- 
ing. The princijial piece is called the front 
shutter, and the auxiliary piece a back flap. 
Some shutters are arranged to be opened 
or closed by a sliding movement either hori- 
zontally or vertically, and others, particu- 
larly those for shops, are made in sections, 
so as to he entirely removed from the win- 
dow. 

Shutting (shut'ing), n. The act of joining 
or welding one piece of iron to another. 
Shuttle (shut'l), n. [A. Sax. scedtel, scytel, a 
shuttle, from sceOtan, to shoot; so called be- 
cause shot to and fro with the thread in 
weaving; so Icel. skutul, Dan. skyttel, D. 
schietspoel {schieten, to shoot, and spoel, a 
weaver’s quill or reed), shuttle. See SHOOT, 
Shut.] l. An Instrument used by weavers 
for passing or shooting the thread of the 
weft from one side of the web to tJie other 
between the threads of tlie warp. The mo- 
dem shuttle is a sort of wooden carriage 
tapering at each end and hollowed out in 
the middle for the reception of the bobbin 
or pini on which the weft is wound. The 
weft unwinds from this bobbin as the shut- 
tle runs from one side of the web to the 
other. It Is driven across by a smart blow 
from a pin called a picker or driver. There 
is one of these pins on each side of the 
loom, and they are connected by a cord to 
which a handle is attached. Holding this 
handle in his right hand, the weaver moves 
the two pins together In each direction al- 
ternately by a sudden Jerk. A shuttle pro- 
pelled in this manner is called a fly-shuttle, 
and was invented in 1788 by John Kay, a 


F&te, fttr, fat, fi^l; 
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mechanic of Colchester. Before the inven- 
tion the weaver took the shuttle between 
the finger and thumb of each hand alter- 
nately and threw it across, by which much 
time was lost in the operation.— 2. In seiv~ 
ii\g -machines, the sliding thread holder 
which carries the lower thread between the 
needle and the upper thread to make a 
lock-stitch. —li The gate which opens to 
allow the water to flow on to a water-wheel. 
4. A small gate or stop through which metal 
is allowed to pass from the trough to the 
mould.— 6. t A shuttle-cock. 

ShiUttle (shut'l), r.i. To scuttle; to hurry. 

I liad to fly fiir and wide, shuttling; athwart the l>ig 
Babel, wherever his calls and pauses had to be. 

Carlyle. 

Shuttle-box (shut'l-boks), n. A case at the 
end of a weaver’s lay for holding shuttles 
so as to facilitate the weaving of cloth com- 
posed of yarns of more than one colour. 

Shuttle-cock (shut'l-kok), n. [Shuttle and 
cork.] A cork stuck with feathers made to 
be struck by a battledore in play; also, the 

slluttle-COCk (shut'l-kok), V. t. To throw or 
bandy backwards and forwards like a shut- 
tle-cock. ‘If the phrase is to be shuttle- 
cocked between us.' Thackeray. 

Shuttle- cork t (shut'l-kork), n. Same as 
Shuttle-cock. 

Shuttle-race (shut'l-ras), n. A sort of 
smooth shelf in a weaver’s lay along which 
the shuttle runs in passing the weft. 

Shwanpan (shwan'pan).n. A calculating in- 
strument of the Chinese similar in shape and 
construction to the Roman abacus, and used 
in the same manner. 

Shy (ahi), a. [Dan. sky, shy, skittish, skye, 
to shun, to avoi(i ; Icel. skjai'r, G. scheu, 
shy, timid. 'Phere are also similar forms 
with final guttural, as O.E. schiech, A. Sax. 
sceoh. Sc. skiech, Sw. skygg, with similar 
meanings. Perhaps allied to 1. Fear- 

ful of near approach; keeping at a distance 
through caution or timidity; timid; readily 
frightened; as. a shy bird; a shy horse.— 

2. Sensitively timid; not inclined to be fa- 
miliar ; retiring ; coy ; avoiding freedom of 
intercourse ; reserved. ' As shy, as grave, 
as just, as absolute, tvs Angelo.’ Shak. ‘A 
shy retiring posture.’ Addison. 

What makes you so shy, my good friend? 

Arbuthnot. 

Shy she was, and 1 thouj;ht her cold. Tennyson. 

3. Cautious ; wary ; careful to avoid com- 
mitting one’s self or adopting measures; fol- 
lowed by of. 

I am very shy oj using corrosive liquors in the pre- 
paration of medicines. Boyle. 

We grant, .altlio’ he had much wit. 

He was very shy of using it. liudibras 

4. Suspicious; jealous; often with of. 

Princes are by wisdom of state somewhat shy of 
their successors. U'otton, 

Shy (shi), v.i. T)ret. & pp. shied; ppr. shying. 
To turn suddenly aside or start away from 
any object that causes fear; said of a horse. 

This horse flon't .Thy, does he? innuired Mr. Pick- 
wick. .Shy, sir? He wouldn't shy if he was to meet 
a vaggin load of monkey.s with their tails burnt off. 


Dickens. 



Shy (shi), v.t. [Perhaps akin to shy, a. and 
V. above ] ’Po throw, fling, or toss; as, it) 
shy a stone at one. [Oolloq. j 
Though the world does take liberties with the 
good-tempered fellows, it shies them many a stray 
favour. ' I.eT’er. 

Bhy (shi), n. A throw; a fling; a hit; a jeer; 
a trial ; an attempt. [Colloq.] 

Had Sir Kit hard lnm.self been on the spot, Frank 
Gresham would still, we may say, have had his fine 
shiei at that unfortunate om- '] rotlope. 

Shyly (shi'li), adi). In a shy or timid man- 
ner; timidly; coyly; diffidently. 

Shyness (shi'nes), n. The (piality or state 
of being shy; fear of near approach or of 
familiarity; reserve; coyness. ‘My g/it/ness 
or my self-distrust. ’ Tennyson. 

Si (se). In music, a name given in some sys- 
tems to the seventh note of the natural or 
normal scale (the scale of C); In others to 
the seventh note of any diatonic scale. It 
was popularly adopted as a solfeggio sylla- 
ble on the suggestion of Le Maire of Paris 
about 1690. 

Si-agush (sl'a-gush). n. A feline quadruped, 
the Feiis caracal. Hee Caracal. 

Slalagogue (sl-al'a-gog), n. See Sialo- 
GoauB. 

Sialldss (8l-al'i-d6).n. pi. [From Sialis, one of 
the genera, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
small group of neuropterous insects, having 


very large anterior wings. They frequent 
the neighbourhood of water, and pass their 
larva state in that element. 'The may-fly 
(Sialis lutaria) is a well-known bait with 
the angler. See May-FLY. 

Sialogo^e (si-al'o-gog), n. [Gr. sialon, sa- 
liva, and agogos, leading.] A medicine that 
promotes the salivary discharge, as pyro- 
thruin, the various preparations of mercury, 
tfec. 

Slamang (si'a-mang), n. The Hylohates 
syndaciylus, a quadrumanons animal be- 
longing to that division of apes called gib- 
Intm. It inhabits Sumatra, and has very 
long fore-arms. It is very active among 
trees. 

Siamese (si-a-mez'), n. l. sing, and pi. An in- 
habitant or native or inhabitants or natives 
of Siam. — ‘2. sing. The language of the people 
of Siam See Monosyllabic. 

Siamese (si-a-mez'), a. Belonging to Siam. 

Sibt (silO, n. (A. Sax. sih, peace, alliance, 
relation; L.G. Fris. and O.D.sibbe, G. sippe, 
sijipschaft, relationship. The word is still 
retained in English in gossip -Ood-sib. See 
Gossip.] A relation. ‘Our puritans very 
s-ihs unto those fathers of the society ’ (the 
J esnits). Mountagu. 

Sib,t Slbbet (sib). a. [See the noun ] Akin; 
in affinity; related by consanguinity. [Re- 
tained in the Scottish dialect.] 

Let 

Tlie blood of mine that’s sib to him, be svu:k*d 
From me with leeches. Beau. & FI. 

Sibary (sib'a-ri), n. Same as Severy. 

Sibbaldla (si-bal'di-a), n. [In honour of 
Robert Sihhald, a professor of physic at 
Edinburgh.] A genus of dwarf evergreen 
alpine plants, nat. order Rosacete. S. pro- 
cumbens is a British plant, and found on 
tlie summits of the higher mountains of 
Scotland as well as in similar localities in 
Europe and America. It has trifoliate leaves 
and heads of small yellowish flowers. 

Slbbens, Slwens (sib'enz, siv'enz), n. A 
disease said to have been formerly endemic 
in some of the western counties <tf Scotland, 
and i>robably of a syphilitic nature. It was 
said to resemble the yaws, and to have been 
propagated, like syphilis, by the direct ap- 
plication of contagious matter. 'This disease 
is not now heard of. 

Siberian (si-be'ri-an), a. Pertaining to Si- 
l)eriH, a name given to a great and indefinite 
extent of Russian territory in the north of 
Asia; as, a Siberian winter. Siberian crab, 
a Siberian tree of the genus Pyrus (P. ]>ru- 
nifolia), having pink flowers. - Sit>erian dog, 
a variety of the dog, distinguished by 
having its ears erect, and the hair of its 
body and tail very long; it is also distin- 
guished for its stiiadiness, docility, and en- 
durance of fatigue when used for the pur- 
pose of draught. In many northern coun- 
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tries these dogs are employed in drawing 
sledges over the frozen snow. — Siberian 
pea-tree, a leguminous tree or shrub of the 
genus Caragana. growing in Siberia. 

Slberite (sl-be'rit), n. Red tourmalin or ru- 
bellite. 

SibUance (sib'i-Ians), n. Tlie quality of being 
sibilant; a hissing sound as of s. 

Sibilancy (sib'i-lan-si), n. The character- 
istic of being sibilant, or uttered with a 
hissing sound, as that of s or z. 

Certainly Milton would not have avoided tliem for 
their sibilancy, he who wrote . . . verses that hiss 
like Medusa's head in wrath. y B. Lowell. 

Sibilant (sib'i-lant), a. [L. sibUans, sibi- 
lantis, ppr. of sihUo, to hiss.] Hissing; mak- 
ing a hissing sound ; as, s and z are called 
sibilant letters. 

Sibilant (sib'i-lant), n. A letter that is ut- 
tered with a hissing of the voice, as s and z. 

Sibilate (slb'l-l&t), v.t. pret. «fc pp. sibilated; 


ppr. sibilating. [L. sibilo, sihilatum, to hiss. ] 
To pronounce with a hissing sound, like that 
of the letter s or z\ to mark with a character 
indicating such a pronunciation. 

Sibilation (sib-ida'shon), n. The act of 
sibilating or hissing; also, a hissing sound" 
a hiss. ‘ A long low sibilation.’ Tennyson. 

Sibllatory (sib'i-la-to-ri), tt. Hissing ;‘8ibi- 
lous. 

SlbllOUS (sib'i-lus), a. Hissing; sibilant. 

The >,’THS.shopuer lark began his sibi/ous note in 
my fields yesterday. G. fi'hite. 

Sibthorpia (sib-thor'pi-a), n. A genus of 
plants, named after Hr. Humphry Sibthoip, 
formerly professor of botany at Oxford. It 
belongs to the nat. order Scroiflmlariaceep, 
and contains a few species of small, creep- 
ing, rooting, hairy herbs, with small alter- 
nate uniform leaves, and axillary, solitary, 
inconspicuous flowers, natives of Europe, 
North Africa, and the Andes. S. europoea 
is a native of Europe, and is found in Por- 
tugal, Spain, and France, and in some parts 
of England, especially in Cornwall, whence 
it has received the name of Cornish money- 
wort. 

Sibyl (8ib'il),n. [L. andGr. sibylla.] 1. A name 
common to certain women mentioned by 
Greek and Roman Avriters, and said to be en- 
dowed with a prophetic spirit. Their number 
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is variously stated, but is generally given 
as ten. Of these the most celebrated was 
the Cumojan sibyl (from Cunue in Italy), 
who appeared before 'larquin the Proinl 
offering him nine books for sale. Horefuse*! 
to buy them, whereupon she went away, 
burned three, and returned offering the re- 
maining six at the original price. On being 
again refused she destroyed other three, 
and offered the remaining throe at the price 
she had asked for the nine. Tarquin, as- 
tonished at this conduct, bought the books, 
which were found to contain directions as to 
the worship of the gods and the policy of the 
Romans. These books, or books professing 
to have this history.were kept with great care 
at Rome, and consulted from time to time 
by oracle - keepers under the direction of 
the senate. They were destroyed at the 
buniing of the temple of Jupiter. Fresh 
collections were made, which were finally 
destroyed by the Christian emperor Hono- 
rius. The Sibylline Oracles referred to by 
the Christian Fathers belong to early eccle- 
siastical literature, and are a curious mix- 
ture of Jewish and Christian material, with, 
probably, here and there a snatch from the 
older pagan source. 2. A prophetess; a sor- 
ceress; a fortune-teller; a witch. 

A sibyl, that had number’d in the world 

The sun to course two hundred compasses. Shak. 
A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wisely could presage. Milton. 

Sibylline (sib'il-lin), a. Pertaining to the 
sibyls; uttered, written, or composed by 
sibyls; like the productions of sibyls ; pro- 
phetical; as, sibylline leaves ; sibylline ora- 
cles; sibylline verses. 

Some wild prophecies we have, as the Haramel in 
the elder Edda ; of a rapt, earnest, sibylline sort. 

Carlyle 

— Sibylline books, sibylline oracles. See 
Sibyl. 

SibylUst (sib'il-list), n. A devotee of the 
sibyls; a believer in the sibylline prophecies. 

Celsus chargc.s the Christians with being Sibyllists. 

S. Sharpe. 

Sic (sik), adv. [L.] Thus, or it is so: a word 
often used in quoting within brackets in 


ch, oAftiii; eh, Sc. looA; g, go; j, job; h, Ft. ton; ng, sing; TH, fAen; th, thin; w, wig; wh, tohig; zh, azure. — Sec Key. 
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order to call attention to the fact that the 
quotation ia literally given. It is generally 
used to suggest that there is or seems some- 
thing wrong in the quotation, to indicate 
a difference of opinion, or to express con- 
tempt. 

Sic (aik), a, [N'orthern form of such.] Such. 
[Scotch.] 

Sloamore (siTca-mor), n. More usually writ- 
ten Sycamore (which see). Peacham. 
Sicca (sik'ka), n. [Hind.] An Indian jewel- 
ler’s weight of about 180 grains Troy. — 
Sicca irupee, a rupee formerly current in 
India, which contained about 176 grains of 
pure silver, and was ecjual to about 2«. 2d. 
sterling. 

SiCCftn (sik'an), a. [ = E. siich a7i.] Such 
kind of ; as, siccan times. ‘ There’s nae 
honest men carry siccan tools.’ Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Slccar (Sik'ar), a. [See Sicker, Siker.] Se- 
cure; safe; cautious; possessing solid judg- 
ment; precise in speech. Written also 
Sikkar. [Scotch] 

SlCCate (sik'nt), v.t. [L. sicco, siccatum, to 
dry.] To dry. 

Siccatlon (sik-ka'shon), n. The act or pro- 
cess of drying. 

Siccative (sik'a-tiv), a. Drying; causing to 
dry. 

Siccative (sik'a-tiv), n. That which pro- 
motes the process of drying, as a varnish 
added to an oil-paint to make it dry quickly. 
Sleeve (sik-sifik). a. [L. siccus, dry, and 
/OrCio, to make.] Causing dryness. 

SiCCity (sik'si-ti), n. [L. siccitas, from siccus, 
dry.] Dryness; aridity; destitution of n)oi8- 
ture. ‘The Hcdty and dryness of its flesh.’ 

They speak mv\ch of the elementary (juality of 
Hcrity or dryness. Bacon. 

Sice (sis), n. [Fr. six. See Six.] The num- 
ber six at dice. 

My study was to coe the dice, 

And dext’rously to throw- the lucky sice. Dryden. 

Sicht (sich). Such. Spenser. [Still used by 
Cockneys and others.] 

Sicilian (si-sil'i-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Sicily or its inhabitants. ■ Sw/Zwn VesjMrs, 
the name commonly given to the great 
massacre of the French in Sicily in the year 
1282. The insurrection which led to this 
massacre broke out on the evening of Easter 
Monday, the signal being the first stroke of 
the vesper-bell, whence the name. 

Sicilian (si-sil'i-an), n. A native or inhai)it- 
ant of Sicily. 

SlcUiana, Siciliano (si-sil'i-a-na, si-sil'i-a"- 
no), n. In music, a composition in measures 
of ^ or -g, to be performed in a slow and 
graceful manner: so called from a dance 
peculiar to the peasantry of Sicily. 

Sick (sik), a. (O.E. and Sc, seke, A.Sax. 8e6c, 
O.Sax. sioc, siec, Goth, sinks, L.G. seek, siek, 
D. ziek, Icel, sjukr, O H.G sink, Mod. G. 
siech; cog. Armor, seach, sick; Lettish sw/rf, 
to fade away ] 1. Affected with nausea; in- 
clined to vomit; tending to cause vomiting; 
as, sick at the stomach; a sick headache. 

If you are sici .it sea. 

Or stomach-qualm’d at l.Hiid, a dram of thi.s 
"Will drive away distemper. Shak. 

2. Disgusted ; having a strong dislike to: 
with of; as, to be sick o/flattcr)-^; to be sick 
of a country life. 

He was not so sick liis master as of his work. 

L' F.strang-e. 

Sick, sick to the heart o/ life am I. Tennyson. 

3. Affected with disease of any kind; notin 
health: ill; as, to fall sick\ followed by o/; 
as, to be sick of a fever. 

In poison there is physic; and this news. 

That would, had I been well, have n>ade me sick, 
Bein^ sick, hath in some measure made me well. 

Shak. 

Hence -4. Applied to indispositions of the 
mind, or to any irregular, distempered, or 
corrupted state; diseased; unsound. 

My sick heart comman<ls mine eyes to watch. Shak. 

'Tis meet we all go forth 

To view the sick and feeble parts of France. Shak. 

6. Pining; longing; languishing: with for. 

* Sick for breathing and exploit.' Shak.— 
6. Applied to a place occupied by or set 
apart for sick persons; as, a sick-room; a 
sick-hed. — The sick, persons affected with 
disease ; as, the sick are healed. ‘ Cheating 
the sick of a few last gasps.’ Tennyson.— 
SVN. Diseased, ill, disordered, distempered, 
indisposed, weak, ailing, feeble, morbid. 
Bickt (sik), v.t. To make sick. 

Sickt (sik), V. i. To sicken ; to be ill. ‘ Edward 
sick'd and died. ’ Shak. 

Sldc-tMLy (sik'b^), n. Naut. a portion of the 


main deck, usually in the bow, partitioned 
off for invalids. 

Sick-bed fsik'bed), n. A bed on which one 
is conftnea by sickness. 

Sick -berth (sik'b^rtli), n. An apartment 
for the sick in a ship of war. 

Slck-bralned (sik'brandl, a. Disordered in 
the brain ; distempered in mind. 

Sicken (sik'n), v.t. l. To make sick; to dis- 
ease. 

Why should one earth, one clime, one stream, one 
breath. 

Raise this to strength, and sicken that to death ? 

Prior. 

2. To make squeamish or qualmish ; as, it 
sickens the stomach. —3. I’o disgust ; as, it 
sickens one to hear the fawning sycophant. 
4. t To impair; to weaken. ‘ So sicken'd their 
estates. ’ Shak. 

Sicken (sik'n), v.i. l. To become sick; to 
fall into disease; to fall ill. 

The judges that s.it upon the jail, and those that 
attended, sickened upon it and died. Bacon. 

2. To become qualmish; to feel sick; to be 
disgusted ; to be filled with aversion or ab- 
horrence; as, he sickened at the sight of 
so much human misery. ‘ 'That surfeiting, 
the appetite may sicken.' Shak. 

I hate, abhor, spit, sicken .at him. Tennyson. 

3. 'Fo become distempered; to become weak; 
to decay; to languish; as, plants often sicken 
and die. 

All pleasures sicken and all glories sink. Pope. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. Goldsmith. 

Sickening (slk'n-ing), a. Making sick; dis- 
gusting. 

Alp turn'd him from the sickenin/; sight. Byron. 

Sicker (sik'^r), a. [Also siker, sikur. Sc. 
slccar, O. Fris. siker, sikur, O. Sax. sikor, 1). 
zeker, G. sicher, from L. securus, secure.] 
Sure; certain; firm. Spenser; Burns. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Sickert (sik'6r), adv. Surely; certainly. 
Spenser. 

Sickerly t (sik'^r-li), adty. Surely; certainly; 
firmly. 

Sickemess (sik'^r-nes), 7i. Tlie state of 
being sicker or secure ; security ; safety 
[Obsolete and Scotch.] 

Sick-fallen (sik'fal-n), a struck down with 
sickness or disease. 

Vast confusion waits. 

As doth a raven on a sick-/alPn beast. .Shak. 

Sickisb (sik'ish), a. 1. Somewhat siek or 
diseased. Hakewill.—2. Exciting disgust; 
nauseating; as, a sickuh taste. 

Sickisllly (sik'ish-li), adv. In a sickish man- 
ner. 

Sickishness (sik'ish-nes), n. The quality of 
being sickish, or of exciting disgust. 

Sickle (sik'l), n. [O.E. sikul, A. Sax. sicel, 
slcol, D. srlkkel, O.H.G. sihhila, G. sichel, 
Icel. sigtlir, sigth, Dan. segel, a sickle: a 
dim. form from a root seen a.ho in scythe, and 
perhaps in saw.] 1. A reaping-hook; an in- 
strument used in agriculture for cutting 
down grain. It is simply a curved blade or 
hook of .steel with a handle, and having the 
edge of the blade in the interior of the curve. 

Thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s 
standing corn. Deut. xxiii. 25. 

In the vast field of criticism on which we are entering 
innumerable reapers have put in their sickles. 

Macaulay. 

2. A group of stars in the constellation Leo 
having the form of a sickle. 

SiCkled (sik'ld), a. Furnished with a sickle. 

When autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world. 

And tempts the sick led swain into the fields. 

Thomson. 

Sickleman (sik'l-man), n. One that uses a 
sickle; a reaper. ‘ Yon sunburnt sicklemen. ' 
Shak. 

Sickler (sik'l-fer), n. A reaper; a sickleman. 
Sandys. 

SicklesB (sik'les), a. Free from sickness or 
disease. 

Give me long breath, young beds, and sickless ease. 

Marston. 

Sickle-wort (sik'l-wSrt), 71 . A plant of the 
genus Coronilla. 

Sickliness (sik'li-nes), n. 1. The state of 
)>eing sickly; the state of being in ill health 
or indisposed; indisposition. 

I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him. Shak. 

2. The state of being characterized by much 
sickness; prevalence of sickness; as, the 
sickliness of a season. * The sickliness, health- 
fulness, and fruitfulness of the several years. ' 
Gm7t7it.— 3,The disposition to generate dis- 
ease extensively ; as, the sickliness of a cli- 
mate. 


Sick-list (sik'list), n. A list containing the 
names of the sick. 

Sickly ( sik'U ), a. 1. Somewhat sick or ill ; 
nothealthy; somewhat affected with dis- 
ease or habitually Indisposed ; as, a sickly 
person; a sickly plant. ‘ For he went sickly 
forth. ' Shak. ‘ One that is sickly, or in pain.' 
N. Grew. ‘ Another son, a sickly one. ' Ten- 
riyson. —2. Connected with sickness ; attended 
with or marked by sickness ; often, marked 
with much or prevalent sickness; m, a. sickly 
time ; a sickly autumn. ‘My sickly couch.' 
Swift. 

Physic but prolongs thy sickly days. Shak. 

3. Producing or tending to produce disease; 
as, a sickly climate. — 4. Faint ; weak ; lan- 
guid; imhealthy; appearing as If sick. 

The moon grows sickly at the sight of day. Dryden. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far- 
fetched, costly, sickly iiiiitatioii of that which else- 
where may be found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection. Macaulay. 

Sin. Diseased, ailing, infirm, weakly, un- 
healthy, healthless, weak, feeble, languid, 
faint. 

Sickly t (sik'U), v. t. 'To make sickly or dis- 
eased ; to give the appearance of being sick 
to. * Sick I fed o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.' Shak. 

Sickly (sik'li), adv. In a sick manner or con- 
dition; as, (a) unhealthily. ‘Who wear 
our health but sickly in his life.’ Shak. 
(&) Reluctantly; with aversion or repug- 
nance; languidly. ‘ Cold and sickly he vented 
them.’ Shak. 

He sickly guessed 

How lone he was once more. B'eats. 

Sickness (sik'nes), 7t. 1 . The state of being 
sick or suffering from some disease; disease; 
illness; ill health, ‘Serviceable to noble 
knights in sickiiess. ’ Teiinyson. 

I do lament the sickne.ss of the king. Shak, 
Trust not too iniicli your now resistless charms, 
Those age or sickness .soon or late disarms. Pope. 

2. A disease; a malady. 

Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sick- 
nesses. Mat. viii. 17. 

8, A particular state of the stomach which 
occurs under three forms— nausea, retching, 
and vomiting. Shak. —A. Any disorilered 
state ‘ A kind of will or testament which 
argues a great sickness in his judgment.' 
Shak. 

Sick-thoughted (sik-thftt'ed ), a. Full of 
sick thoU!,nits; love-sick. 'Sick-thoughted 
Venus. ’ Shak. 

SlclatOUn,t 71. fO.Fr. ciclaton, a word of 
uncertain origin ] A rich kind of stuff which 
in ancient times was brought from the East 
Written also Syclaton, Siglaton, Oiclatoun, 
Ac. 

Side t (Rik'l), n. A shekel. 

The holy mother brought five .vicles and a jiair ot 
turtle-doves to redeem the Lamb of God. 

yer. Taylor. 

Slclike (sik'lik), a. Such like; of tlie same 
kind or description ; similar. [Scotch.] 
Slclike (sik'lik), adv. In the same manner. 
[Scotch.] 

Sida (si 'da), 71. [Theophrastus gave this 
name to an aquatic plant supposed to 
be identical with Althaja,] An extensive 
genus of herbs and shrubs, nat. order 
Malvaceto. The species are very numerous, 
and very extensively distributed through- 
out the warm parts of the world, and are 
abundant in India. They abound in mucil- 
age, like all malvaceous plants, and some of 
them have tough ligneous fibres, which are 
employed for the purposes of cordage in 
different countries, as S. rhomboidea, rhmn- 
bifolia, and tiliopfolia. S. indica, asiatica, 
and populifolia are employed in India as 
demulcents. The chewed leaves of S. car- 
pinifolia are applied in Brazil to the stings 
of wasps and bees. At Rio Janeiro the 
straight shoots of S. macrantha are em- 
ployed as rocket-sticks. 

Siddow (sid'dO), a. Soft; pulpy. ‘ Eat like 
salt sea in his siddow ribs.’ Marston. [Old 
and provincial.] 

Peas which become soft by boiling are said to be 
siddow. Halliwell. 

Side (sId), n. [A. Sax. side, a side, sid (ad- 
jective), wide, long; Sc. side, long, amjple; 
Dan. side, a side, sid, long, flowing; Icel. 
sida, a side, sldr, long, loose, flowing; G. 
seite, a side. The side Is the long edge or 
border of a thing, as opposed to the end,] 
1. The broad and long part or surface of a 
solid body, as distinguished from the end, 
which is 01 less extent, and may l)e a point; 
one of the parts of any body that run col- 
laterally, or that being opposite to each 
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other, are extended in length ; as, the side 
of a plank ; the aide of a chest ; the side of 
p, house or of a ship. 

The tables were written on both their sides; on the 
one side and on the other were they written. 

Ex. xxxii. 15. 

2. Margin; edge; verge; border; the ex- 
terior line of anything considered in length; 
as, the side of a tract of land or a field, as 
distinct from the end; the side of a river ; 
the side of a road. 

Empty it in the muddy ditch close by the Thames 
side. ShnA. 

A sylvan scene with variou.s greens was drawn, 
Shades on the sides and in the midst a lawn. Ihydett. 

3. The part of an animal between the hip 
and shoulder; one of the halves of the body 
lying on either side of a plane passing from 
front to back through the spine; one of the 
opposite parts fortified by the ribs; as, the 
right side; the left side. 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and 
shins. Shak. 

Hence 4. The part of persons on the right 
hand or the left; immediate nearness; prox- 
imity; close neighbourhood; vicinity. 

The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat like a blooming Eastern bride. Dryden. 
What love could press Lysanderfrommy Shak. 

6. The part between the top and bottom; 
the slope, declivity, or ascent, as of a hill 
or mountain ; as, the side of Mount Etna. 

‘ The side of yon small hill. ’ Milton. — 

6. One of two principal parts or surfaces 
opposed to each other ; one part of a thing 
considered apart from and yet in relation 
to the rest; a part or position viewed as 
opposite or as contrasted with another. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out. Shak. 
May that side the sun's upon 
Be all that e’er shall meet thy glances. Moore. 
We are both of u.s on the right side of thirty, sir. 

W*. Coilins. 

7. Any part considered in respect to its 
direction or its situation as to the points of 
the compass ; quarter ; region ; part ; as, to 
whichever side we direct our view ; we see 
difficulties on every^sirfc. 

The crimson blood 

Circles her body in on every side. Shak. 

8. Any party, interest, or opinion opposed 
to another; as, on the same side in politics. 

The Lord is on my side ; I will not fear. 

Ps. cxviii. 6. 

There began a sharp and cruel fight, many being 
slain and wounded on both sides. Kttolles. 

Wise men and gods arc on the strongest side. Sedley. 

fi. Branch of a family ; separate line of de;- 
scent traced through one parent as distin- 
guished from that traced through another; 
as, by the father's side he is descended from 
a noble family; by the mother’s side his birth 
is respectable. 

Brother by the mother’s side, give me your hand. 

Shak. 

I fancy her sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood by the other side. Te>nty.<!Oft. 

10. In geom. any line which forms one of 
the boundaries of a right-lined figure ; as, 
the side of a triangle, square, Ac. ; also, 
any of the hounding surfaces of a solid is 
termed a side ; as, the side of a parallelo- 
piped, prism, the side of, near to; 

close at h&Tid. ~ Exterior side, in fort, see 
Exterior.— / jifenor side, the line drawn 
from the centre of one bastion to that of 
the next, or the line of the curtain pro- 
duced to the two oblique radii in front. — 
Side by side, close together and abreast.— 
To choose sides, to select parties for compe- 
tition in exercises of any kind.— To take a 
side, to embrace the opinions or attach 
one’s self to the interest of a party when in 
opposition to another. 

Bide (sid), a. [See the noun.] 1. Lateral; 
being on the side. 

Take of the blood, and strike it on the two side 
posts. Ex. xii. 7. 

2. Being from the side or toward the side ; 
oblique ; indirect ; as, a side view ; a side 
blow. 

The law hath no side respect to their persons. 

Hooker. 

One mighty squadron with a side wind sped. Dryden. 

8. Long; large; extensive; hanging low, as a 
garment. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Had his velvet sleeves, 

And his branch’d cassock, a side sweeping gown, 
All his formalities. £. JOHson. 

Bide (sId), v.i. pret. <fe pp. sided; ppr. siding. 
1. To lean on one side. [Rare.]— 2. To em- 
brace the opinions of one party, or engage 
in its interest, when opposed to another 
party; to engage in a faction: often followed 
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by with; as, to side with the ministerial 
party. 

The nobility arc vexed, whom we see have sided 

In his behalf. Shak. 

All side in parties and begin th' attack. Pope. 

Side t (sid), V. t. 1. To Stand or be at the side 
of. Spenser. ~2. To take the part of; to 
join ; to attach to a side or party. Shak . — 
3. To suit; to pair; to match; to be equal 
with. 

Thou wilt premortion all thy ihoughts to side 

Thy equals, if not equal tliy superior.s. Pord. 

Side-arms ( sid'armz ), ?/.. pi. MUU. arms 
or weapons carried by the side, as sword, 
bayonet, Ac. 

Side -axe (sid'aks), n. An axe with the 
handle bent somewhat askew, to prevent 
striking the band in hewing. 

Side - bar (sld'btir), n. In the Court of Ses- 
sion, the name given to the bar in the outer 
parliament-honse, at which the lords ordi- 
nary were in use to call their hand-rolls.— 
Side-bar rule, in Eng. law, a rule obtained 
at chambers without counsel's signature to 
a motion paper, on a note of instructions 
from an attorney. 

Sideboard (sid'bord), n. 1 . A piece of fur- 
niture or cabinet-work, consisting of a kind 
of table or box with drawers or compart- 
ments, placed at the side of a room or in a 
recess, and used to hold dining utensils, Ac. 

No sideboards then with gilded plate were dress'd. 

Dryden. 

2. Ill joinery, the board placed vertically 
which forms the side of the bench next to 
the workman. It is pierced with holes 
ranged at different heights in diagonal di- 
rections, so as to admit of pins for holding 
up one end of the object to be planed, the 
other end being supported by the bench- 
screw. 

Side - box ( sid'boks ), n. A box or Inclosed 
seat on the side of a theatre. Pope. 
Side-chain (sid'chan), n. In locomotive en- 
gines, one of the chains fixed to the sides of 
the tender and engine for safety, should the 
central drag-bar give way. 

Side-cut (sid'kut)’ n. 1. An indirect blow or 
attack.— 2. A canal or road branching out 
from the main one. [United States.] 
Side-cutting (sid'kut-ing), n. In civil engin. 
(a) ail excavation made along the side of a 
canal or railroad in order to obtain material 
to form an embankment, {b) The formation 
(.>f a road or canal along the side of a slope, 
with utilization In the work of the material 
removed. 

Sided (8i<red), a. Having a side or sides; 
used in composition; as, one-sided, two- 
sided, many-sided. 

Side-dish (sid'dish), n. A dish placed at the 
side of a dining-table, instead of at the top 
or bottom, not being one of the chief dishes. 

How we dining.out snobs .sneer at your cookery, 
and pooh-pooh your old hock, . . . and know that 
the side-dishes of to-day are r^chanJHes from the 
dinner of yesterday. Thackeray. 

Side-glance (sid'glans), n. A glance to one 
side; a sidelong glance. 

Side-head (surhed), n. An auxiliary slide- 
rest on a planing-machine. 

Side-hook (sid-hok), n. In carp, a piece 
of wood having projections at the ends for 
holding a board fast while being sawed or 
planed. E. H. Knight. 

Side-lever (sidle-v^T), n. In steam-engines, 
a lever working alongside the steam-cylin- 
der, and answering in its functions to the 
working-beam. 

Slde-Ught(sid'lit>, w. 1 . Light admitted into 
a building, Ac., laterally.- 2. A window in 
the wall of a building.— 8. A plate of glass 
in a frame fitted to an air-port in a ship’s 
side, to admit light.— 4. A window having 
a position alongside a larger window, a 
door, Ac.— 6, The red or the green light 
carried by a vessel, one on either side, when 
sailing at night. — G. Fig. light or infor- 
mation shed indirectly on some subject or 
matter; casual or incidental enlightenment. 
Sldel^g (sid'ling), adv. [See Sidelonq.] 
Sidelong; on the side. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's closet, 
some sideling, and others upside down. Sivift. 

Sideling (sidling), a. Inclined; sloping; 
oblique; as, sideling ground. [Rare.] 
Sideling (sid'ling), n. The slope of a hill; 
a line of country whose cross-section is in- 
clined or sloping. [Local.] 

Sidelong (sid'long), adv. [Side, and term. 
-long, dTng, as in head^onj^r, darkitn^.] 1. Lat- 
erally; obliquely; in the direction of the 
side. Milton.— 2. On the side; with the side 


horizontal; as, to lay a thing sidelong. 
Evelyn. 

Sidelong (aid'long), a. Lateral; oblique; not 
directly in front; as, a sidelong glance. ‘ An 
oblique or sidelong impulse.' Locke. ‘ The 
bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love.' 
Goldsmith. 

Side-look (sid'Iuk), n. An ol)li(jue look ; a 
aide-glance. 

Side-piercing (sid'pSrs-ing). a. Capable of 
piercing the side; hence, affecting severely; 
heart-rending. 

O thou side-piercing sight. Shak. 

Side-pipe (sld'pip), n. in the steam-engine, 
a steam or exhaust pipe extending between 
the opposite steam-chests of a cylinder. 
Side-plane (sid'plan), n. A plane whose bit 
is presented on the side, used to trim the 
edges of objects which are held upon a 
shooting-board while the plane traverses in 
a race. 

Side-post (sid'pdst), n. In carp, one of a 
kind of truss-posts placed in pairs, each dis- 
posed at the same distance from the middle 
of the truss, for the purpose of supporting 
the principal rafters, braces, crown or cam- 
ber beams, as well as for hanging the tie- 
beam below. In extended roofs two or 
three pairs of side-posts are used, 

Sider (sid'er), n. One that sides ; one that 
takes a side or joins a party. ‘Papists and 
their A. Wood. 

Sider t (si'd^r), n. Cider. 

Sideral (sl'der-al), a. 1. Relating to the 
stars; sidereal. [Rare.] 

This would not clistii^uish his own hypothesis of 
the sideral movements from the self-styled romances 
of Descartes. Sir // . Hamilton. 

2, Affecting unfavourably by the supposed 
influence of the stars; baleful. ‘Vernal 
nippings and cold sideral blasts.' J. Phili'ps. 
Siderated t (sid'6r-at-ed), a. [L. sideratus, 
pp. of sidero. See Sideration.] Blasted; 
planet-struck. Sir T. Browne. 

Sideration t (sid-6r-a'Bhon), n. [L. sideratio, 
siderationis, from sidero, to blast, from 
sidus, a star.] The state of being planet- 
struck; a blasting or blast in plants; a 
sudden deprivation of sense; an apoplexy; 
a slight erysipelas. ‘A mortification or 
sideration.* Ray. 

Sidereal (si-de're-al), a. [L. sideralis, sider- 
eus, from sidus, sideris, a star. ] 1, Pertain- 
ing to the stars ; starry; astral ; as, sidereal 
light; the sidereal regions. —2. Measured 
or marked out by the apparent motions 
of the stars; as, a sidereal day.— Sidereal 
clock, a clock adapted to measure sidereal 
time. It usually numbers the hours from 
0 to 24, — Sidereal day, the time in which the 
earth makes a complete revolution on its 
axis in respect of the fixed stars; or it is the 
time wliich elapses between the instant 
when a star is in the meridian of a place 
and the instant when it arrives at tlio meri- 
dian again, A sidereal day is the most con- 
stant unit of time which we possess. Its 
length is 23 hours, 66 niinutes, 4 092 seconds. 
— Sidereal magnetism, according to the be- 
lievers in animal m^netism, the influence 
of the stars upon patients. —Sidereal system, 
the system of stars. The solar system is con- 
sidered a member of the sidereal system in 
the same sense as the earth with its moon, 
and Saturn with its satellites, are considered 
members of the solar system. — Sidereal 
time, time as reckoned by sidereal days, or 
as measured by the apparent motion of the 
%taYB.- Sidereal year, the period in which 
the fixed stars apparently complete a revo- 
lution and come to the same point in the 
heavens; or it is tlie exact period of the 
revolution of the earth round the sun. A 
sidereal year contains 366 '2563612 sidereal 
days. 

SldereoUBt (8l-d§'re-U8). a. Sidereal. ‘The 
sidereous sun.' Sir T. Browne. 

SiderismUB (sid-^r-iz'mus), n. [From Gr. 
sideros, iron,] The name given by the be- 
lievers in animal magnetism to the effects 
produced by bringing metals and other in- 
organic bodies into a magnetic connection 
with the human body. 

Siderite (sid'fir-It), n. [L. sideritis. Or. sidSr- 
itis, from sideros, iron.] 1. In mineral, a term 
applied to (a) magnetic iron ore or load- 
stone; (&) native ferrous carbonate or spathic 
iron ore ; (c) cube-ore ; (d) a blue variety of 

S uartz,— 2, In bot. a plant of the genus Si- 
eritis. 

Sideritis (sid-^r-i'tis), n. [Gr. sideros, iron: 
so named from their supposed efllcacy in 
curing flesh-wounds made with an iron in- 
strument.] Irouwort, a genus of plants, 
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nat. order Labiatee. The species are nu- 
merous, and are inhabitants of Southern 
Europe, the northern parts of Asia, and the 
Canary Isles. They consist of herbs and 
shrubs, with opposite leaves and small yel- 
lowish flowers arranged in whorls. S. cam- 
rieiim (or canary ironwort) and 5. syriaca 
(Syrian or sage-leafed ironwort) are culti- 
vated in gardens. In both species the leaves 
are clothed with a villous wool on both sur- 
faces. 

Slderodendron (8id'6r-6-den"dron), n. IGr. 
sideros, iron, and dendron, a tree.] The 
ironwood tree. See Sideroxylon. 
Biderograplilc, Slderographical (sid'ero- 
graf"ik, 8id'6r-o-grarik-ul), a. Pertaining to 
siderography; performed by engraved plates 
of steel; as, siderographic art; aiderographic 
impressions. 

Slderographlst ( sid-^r-og'ra-flst ). n. One 
who engraves steel plates or performs work 
by means of such plate.s. 

Siderography (sid-er-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. nidSros, 
steel or ii on, and grapho, to engrave.] The 
art or practice of engraving on steel: par- 
ticularly apjdied to the transfer process of 
Perkins, in this process the design is first 
engraved on steel blocks, which are after- 
wards hardened, and the engraving trans- 
ferred to steel rollers under heavy pressure, 
the rollers being afterwards hardened and 
used as dies to impress the engraving upon 
the printing plates. 

Slderollte (sid'6r-o-lit). n. [Gr. sideros, iron, 
and lUhofi, a stone.] 1. A meteoric stone, 
chiefly consisting of iron.— 2. A nummulite, 
a fossil many-chambered oi^anism having 
a stellated appearance. 

Sideromancy (sid'^ir-o-nian-si), n. [Gr. si- 
derog, iron, and 'iiuinUia, divination ] A 
species of divination performed by burning 
straws, itc. , upon red-hot iron. By observing 
their figures, bendings, sparkling, and burn- 
ing, prognostics were obtained. 
Sideromelane (sid-er-o'me-lan), n. [Gr. 
gidetog, iron, and melag, melanos, Idack.] 
An amorphous ferruginous variety of labra- 
dorite. Daiva. 

SideroschlsoUte (sid'6r-d-shis"d-Iit), n. [Gr. 
sidiirog, iron, schizo, to cleave, and lithog, a 
stone.] A velvet - black or dark greenish- 
gray mineral wliich occurs in six-sided 
prisms. It consists chiefiy of silicate of iron. 
SlderOBCOpe (sid'^r-d-skop), 7i. [Gr. sid^rog, 
iron, and gkopeo, to view or explore.] An 
instrument for detecting small quantities 
of iron in any substance by means of a deli- 
cate combination of magnetic needles, 
SiderOBtat (sid'6r-6-8tat), n. [L. sidiig, gi- 
derig, a star, and Gr. gtatog, placed, stand- 
ing, from higtemi, to stand. ] An apparatus 
for observing the light of the stars in pre- 
cisely the same way in which the light of 
the sun may be studied with the heliostat. 
It consists of a mirror moved by clockwork, 
and a fixed object-glass for concentrating 
the rays into a focus. 

Siderotype ( sid'dr-d-tip ), n. [L. gidtig, si- 
deris, a star, and Gr. typog, ii^ression ] 
A certain kind of photograph, Weale. 
Slderoxylon (8id-6r-ok'8il-on), 7i. [Gr. gi- 
iUrog, iron, and xylon, wood,] A genus of 
trees and shrubs, nat. order Sapotaceoe, In- 
cluding about sixty species, natives of Africa, 
America, the East Indies, and Australia. 
They are evergreens with leathery leaves, 
axillary and lateral fascicles of mostly whit- 
ish flowers, and sometimes edible fruits. 
They are remarkable for the hardness and 
weight of their wood, which sinks in water, 
and the genus has hence derived the name 
of ironwood. The 5. inerrne, or smooth iron- 
wood, is a native of the Cape Colony, where 
its timber is employed for various purposes. 
SldemrglCSaKsid-dr-dr'ji-kal), a. Pertaining 
to siderurgy or iron-working. 

Sldenirgy (sid-6r-6Pji), n. [Gr. gidSrourgia 
—sidirog, iron, ergon, work.] Iron-working; 
working in iron or steel. 

8ide>8addle (sid'sad-l), n. A saddle for a 
woman, in which the feet are both presented 
on one side, the right knee being placed 
between two horns. 

Side-saddle -flower (Bid'8ad-i-flou-6r), n. 
A popular name of the species of Sarracenia, 
having hollow, pitcher, or trumpet-shaped 
leaves. The flowers are somewhat like a 
pillion, whence the name. Called eilBoPitcher- 
plaiit and Huntgman'g-cup. See Sarra- 
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Slde-scription (sid'skrip-shon), n. In Scots 
law, the mode of subscribing deeds in use 
before the introduction of the present sys- 
tem of writing them bookwise. The suc- 


cessive slieets were pasted together and the 
party subscribing, in order to authenticate 
them, signed his name on the side at each 
junction, half on the one sheet and half on 
the other. 

Sidesman (sidz'man), n. 1. An assistant to 
the churchwarden; a questman.— 2. A party 
man; a partisan.— 

Side-Stick (sid'stik), n. In printing, a ta- 
pering stick or bar at the side of a page or 
column in a galley, or of a form in a chase. 
'I'ho matter is locked up by driving quoins 
between the stick and the side of the galley 
or chase. 

Slde-Btitch (sid'stich), n. A sudden sharp 
pain or stitch in the side. ‘ Side-gtiches that 
shall pen thy breath up.' Shak. 

Side-table (sld'ta-bl), n. a table placed 
either against the wall or aside from the 
principal table. 

Sidetaking (sld'tak-lng), A taking sides 
or engaging in a party. Bp. Hall. 

Side-timber, Side- waver (sid'tim-ber, sid'- 
wav-6r), n. In building, same as Purlin 
(which see). 

Side-View (sid'vu), 71. An oblique view; a 
side-look. 

Side-walk (snrwak), n. a raised walk for 
foot-passengers by the side of a street or 
road; a footway. 

Sideways (sid'wajs), adv. Same as Sidewise. 
Milton. 

Side-wind (sidVind), n. A wind blowing 
laterally; fig. an indirec t influence or means; 
as, to get nd of a measure by a side-mind. 

I am a stnai^htforwarO man, I believe. I don't go 
brating about for £idt;‘~vifids. Dicke>ts. 


Sidewise (sid'wiz), ado. l. Toward one side; 
ineliiiiug; as. to hold the head gidewise . — 
2. Laterally; on one side; as, the refraction 
of light side wise. 

Siding (sld'ing), n. l. The attaching of one’s 
.self to a party. ‘ Discontents drove men 
into sidings.’ Eikon BagiUke. — 2. In ^ail. 
a short additional line of rails laid at 
the side of a main line, and connected 
therewith with points so that a train may 
either pass into the siding or continue its 
course along the line. -3. In carp, the board- 
ing of the sides of a frame building.- 4. In 
ship-building, that part of the operation of 
forming or trimming ships’ timbers, Ac., 
which consists in giving them their correct 
breadths. 

Sidle (sidl), v.i. prot, sidled; ppr. sidling. 

1. To go or move side foremost; to move to 
one side; as, to sidle through a crowd. 
Swift. 

He . . then sidled dose to the astonished girl. 

Sir //'. Scott. 

2. To saunter idly about. [Provincial Eng- 
lish. ] 

Sidling (sidling), adv. Sidewise. See SiDE- 
LiNQ, Sidelong. 

Sie.t For Seie, pret. of see. Saw. Chaucer. 
Siege (sej), n. [Fr. sUge, a seat or sitting, a 
siege, which supposes a Latin form sedium, 
sidium, seen in obsidiurn, the sitting down 
before a town, a siege, from sedeo, to sit.] 
1. The sitting of an array around or before 
a fortified place for the purpose of compel- 
ling the garrison to surrender ; the invest- 
ment of a place by an army, and attack of 
it by passages and advanced works which 
cover the besiegers from the enemy’s fire. 
A siege differs from a blockade, as In a siege 
the investing army approaches the forti- 
fied place to attack and reduce it by force; 
but in a blockade the army secures all the 
avenues to the place to intercept all sup- 
plies, and waits till famine compels the 
garrison to surrender. — 2. Any continued 
endeavour to gain possession. 


Love stood the siege, and would not yield his breast. 

Dry den. 

8. t Seat; throne. 


Besides, upon the very siege of Justice, 

Lord Angelo has. to the public ear, 

Profess’d the contrary Shak. 


4. t Place or situation ; place or position oc- 
cupied. ‘ A beam put from her siege. ’ Mas- 
singer. 

Ah traiteroijs eyes, com out of your shamelesse 
siege for ever. Palace of Pleasure, 1579. 


5.t Rank; place; class. 

I fetch ray life and being 
From men of royal siege. Shak. 


fl. t Stool ; excrement ; fecal matter. ‘ The 
of this moon-calf' Shak.— 7. In glass- 
making, the floor of a glass-furnace. —8. A 
workman’s table or bench. 

Siegel (s6J), v.t. To besiege; to encompass; 
to besot. Chapman. 


Siege-train (sej'tran), n. The artillery, car- 
riages, ammunition, and equipments which 
are carried with an army for the purpose of 
attacking fortified places. 

Sienlte (sPen-It), n. Same as Syenite. 
Sienltic (si-en-it'ik), a. Same as Syenitic. 
Sienna, Sienna-earth (si-en'na, si-en'na- 
6rth), n. Terra di Sienna, earth from Si- 
enna in Italy, a ferruginous ochreous earth 
of a fine yellow colour, used as a pigment 
in both oil and water-colour painting. It is 
known as raw and burnt sienna according 
to the treatment it has received. See Burnt- 
sienna. 

Sierra (se-eFa), n. [Sp., from L. serra, a 
saw.] A chain of hills or mass of moun- 
tains with jagged or saw-like ridges. 

SleBta (s6-es'ta), n. [Sp.] The name given 
to the practice indulged in by the Spaniards, 
and the inhabitants of hot countries gener- 
ally, of resting for a short time in the hot 
part of the day, or after dinner. 

SiOBter (ses't6r), n. A silver coin of Bava- 
ria, worth about 9>\d. Simrnondg. 

Sieur (8e-6r), n. [Fr. , abbrev. from seigneur. ] 
A title of respect used by the French. 

Sieve (siv),7j., [O.E.^iwe, seve, sefe, A.Sux.gife, 
L.G. seve, sef, D. zeef, G. Kteb.lcel. sia, for siva 
or gif a, a sieve; perhaps so called from being 
made originally of rushes (see Seave) ; or 
from same root as I’rov. sege, Icel. sia, to 
strain or filter; Dan. give, to ooze.] 1. An 
instrument for separating the smaller par- 
ticles of substances from the grosser, as 
flour from bran. Sieves are made of various 
forms and sizes to suit the article to be sifted; 
but in its most usual form a sieve consists of 
a hoop from 2 to 0 inches in deptli, forming 
a flat cylinder, and havijig its bottom, winch 
is stretched tightly over the lioop, consti- 
tuted of basket-work, coarse or fine hair, 
gut, skin perforated witli small holes, can- 
vas, muslin, lawn, net-work, or wire, ac- 
cording to the use intended. In agriculture 
sieves are used for seiuirating coni or other 
seed from dust or other extraneous matter. 
— Drum sieve, a kiml of sieve in extensive 
use amongst druggists, drysalters, and con- 
fectioners. so namcd*from its form. It is 
used for sifting very fine powders, and con- 
sists of three parts or seetiojis, the top and 
bottom section.s being covered with parch- 
ment or leather, and made to fit over and 
under a sieve of tlie usual form, which is 
placed between them. The substance to be 
sifted being thus closed in, the operator is 
not annoyed by the clouds of powder which 
would otherwise be produced by the agita- 
tion, and the material under operation is at 
tlie same time saved from waste. —2. A kind 
of coarse basket. 

Sier/es and half-.ri‘rt/« arc baskets to be met with 
in every quarter of Covent Garden market. Steevens. 

3. In calico-printing, a cloth extending over 
the vat which contains the colour. 
Slfflementt (sif'l-ment), n. [Fr., from siffler, 
to whistle.) 'The act of whistling or hiss- 
ing; a whistling or a sound resembling a 
whistling. ‘Uttering nought else but idle 
si^ments. ’ A nt. Brewer. 

Sift (sift), v.t. [A. Sax. siftan, from sife, a 
sieve; L.G. siften, D. ziften, to sift. See 
Sieve. ] l. To pass through a sieve ; to 
operate on by a sieve; to separate by a 
sieve, rs the line part of a substance from 
the coarse; as, to sift meal; to sift powder; 
to sift sand or lime ; to sift the bran from 
the flour.— 2. To part, as by a sieve; to sep- 
arate. 

When yellow sands are sifted from below, 

The glittering billows give a golden .show. 

Dryden. 

8. To examine minutely or critically ; to 
scrutinize; as, let the principles of the party 
be thoroughly sifted. 

I could si/t him on that argument. Shak. 

Wc have sifted your objections. Hooker. 

Hccdfully I sifted my thought. Tennyson. 

Sifter (sift'6r), n. One who sifts; that which 
sifts; a sieve. 

Slg (sig), n. [From root of A. Sax. sthan, to 
^ain, to Alter, to flow down. See SiQQER.] 
Urine; stale urine. [Provincial English.] 
Slgaultian (si-gRl'shi-an), a. [From Sigault, 
^>ench physician, who first performed the 
operation. ] In obstetrics, applied to an 
operation for augmenting the diameter of 
the pelvis. See Symphyseotomy. 

Slgger (8lg'6r), v.i. [Allied to sig (which see); 
G. seigen, to filter, seiger, a strainer or fil- 
ter. ] In mining, to trickle through a cranny 
or crevice; to ooze into a mine. 

Sigh (sD, v.i. [O.E. sjfke, A. Sax. sican. Sc, 
e^, sich, to sigh; Dan. sukke, to sigh; D. 


Fate, fttr, fat, fftll; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve.* tube, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So, Uy. 
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zugt, a sigh, zugten, to sigh; G- seufzen. All 
probably imitative; comp, sough, noise of 
the wind, as among trees, Sc. sou/, to breathe 
heavily or deeply. ] 1. To make a deep single 
respiration, as the result or involuntary 
expression of grief, sorrow, or the like; 
hence, to grieve; to mourn; to complain. 

He sightd deeply in his spirit. Mark viii. 12. 

To sifrk 

To the winds wliose pity, sighing back again, 

Did us but loving wrong. Shak. 

2. To utter or give expression to a sound 
like, or suggestive of, a sigh. ‘Whenever a 
March wind aighs . ' Tennyson.-— To sigh for, 
to long or wish ardently for. 

Long liave I sig^hed/or a. calm. Tennyson. 

1. To emit or exhale in sighs. 
‘Never man si/jh’d truer breath.’ Shak . — 

2. To lament; to mourn. 

Ages to come and men unborn 

Shali bless her name and si^'U her fate. Prior. 

3. To express by sighs. 

The gentle swain back lier grief. ITooU. 

4. Used with an adverb or prepositional ex- 
pression, to denote an effect. 

In such a night 

Troilus methinks mounted tlie Troyan walls 
And sii.;h'd his soul toward tlie Grecian tents. 

Shak. 

Sigh ( si), n. A single deep involuntary re- 
spiration ; tlie inhaling of a larger (juantity 
of air than usual and the sudden emission 
of it; a simple respiration modified by men- 
tal conditions, and giving involuntary ex- 
pression of fatigue, or some depressing emo- 
tion, as grief, sorrow, anxiety, or the like. 
My sif>ks are many, and my heart is faint. 

Lam. i. 22. 

Sigher (si'er), n. One who sighs. ‘A sigher 
to be comforted.’ Beau, d* FI. 

Sighingly (si'ing-li), adn. With sighing. 
Sight (sit), n, [A. Sax. sUit, gesiht, O.G. siht, 
Mod. G. sicht, i)an. and Sw. su/te; from root 
of 1. The act of seeing; perception of 

objects by the eye; view; as, to gain sight of 
land; to lose sight of a person. 

A cloml received him out of tlieir Acts i. 9. 

A sight of you, Mr. H., is good for sore eyes. 

Trollope. 

2. The power of seeing; the faculty of vision, 
or of ]»erceiving objects by the instrumen- 
tality of the eyes; as, to lose one’s sight. 

Thy sight is young and thou .shalt re.ui. Shak. 

O loss of sight, of thoc I most complain. Milton. 

3. Range of nnohstriicted vision; space or 
limit to which the power of seeing extends; 
open view; visibility. 

Hostile Troy was ever full in sight. Pope. 

4. Notice, judgment, or opinicui from seeing; 
knowledge; view; estimation; consideration. 

Let my life ... be precious in thy sight. 

2 Ki. i. 13, 

6. Inspection ; examination ; as, a letter in- 
tended for your sight only. — 6. The eye or 
eyes. 

T'rom the depth of hell they lift their sight. Dryden, 

7. That which is beheld; a spectacle; a show; 
particularly, something novel and remark- 
able; somethinj^ wonderful or worth seeing; 
as, to see the sights of a town. 

They never saw a sight so fair. Spenser. 
Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this great 
sight, why the buish is not burned. F.xod. iii. 3. 

8. A small aperture through which objects 
are to he seen, and by which tlie direction 
is settled or ascertained ; as, the sight of a 
quadrant, —9. A small piece of metal near 
the muzzle, or another near the hreecli, of 
a firearm, as a rifle, cannon, &c., to aid the 
eye in taking aim.— 10. A great many; a 
multitude. [Colloq.] 

Very many colloquialisms current in America but 
not now used in England, and generally supposed to 
be Americanisms, are, after all, of good old British 
family, and people from the Eastern States, who arc 
sometimes ridiculed for talking of a sight of people, 
may fiml comfort in learning that tlie famous old 
romance, the pro.se ‘ Morte d^rthur,' uses this word 
for multitude, and that the high-born dame, Juliana 
Berners, lady priorcs.s of the nunnery of Sopwell in 
the fifteenth century, informs us that in her time a 
bomynable syght of monkes was elegant English for 
a large company of friars. G. P. Marsh, 

—At sight, a/ter eight, terms applied to bills 
or notes payable on or after presentation.— 
take sight, to take aim ; to look for the 
purpose of directing a piece of artilleiy, &c. 
—Field of sight. Same as Field of Vision. 
See Field.— Syn. Vision, view, show, spec- 
tacle, representation, exhibition. 

Sight (sit), v.t. 1. To get si^ht of ; to come 
in sight of ; to see; to perceive; as, to sight 
the land.— 2. To look at or examine through 
a siglit; to see accurately; as, to sight a stw*. 


ch, e^ain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, i7o; j, job; 


3. To give the proper elevation and direction 
to by means of a sight; as, to sight a rifle or 
cannon. 

Sight, t sighte.t Sighed. Chaucer. 

Sight (sit), v.i. To look along or through 
the sight or sights of an instrument; to take 
aim by means of a sight or sights, as with a 
rifle; to take sight. 

Sight-drait (ait'draft), n. In com. a draft 
payable at sight or on presentation. 

Sighted (aiUed), a. 1. Having sight or seeing 
in a particular manner ; used chiefly or ex- 
clusively in composition ; as, long-sighted, 
seeing at a great distaniie; short-si^hteh, able 
to see only at a small distance; quick-sighted, 
readily seeing, discerning, or understanding; 
sharp-sighted, having a keen eye or acute 
discernment. — 2. Having a sight or sights; 
as, a rifle sighted for 1000 yards. 

SlghtflUt (sit'fql), a. Visible; perspicuous. 

Slghtfulnesst (sit'fql-nes), n. Clearness of 
sight. 

I .ct US not wink, though void of purest sightfnlness. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Sight-hole (.sit'hbl), n. A hole to see through. 

Sightlng-Shot (.sit'ing-shot), n. A shot made 
for the jiurpose of ascertaining if a firearm 
is properly sighted ; a trial shot alk)wed to 
each shooter pr: 'dons to marking his score. 

Sightless ( sides ). a. 1. Wanting sight; 
blind. ‘Of all who blindly creep, or 
/exasoar.’ Pope. ‘ Sightless Words- 

worth. 2. t Olfensive or unpleasing to the 
eye. ‘Full of unpleasing blots, and sightless 
stains.’ Shak.— S.i Not appearing to sight; 
invisible. 

Hcav’n's cherubim horsed 
I fpon the sightless coursers of the air. Shak. 

Sightlessly (sit'les-li), adc. In a sightless 
manner. 

Sightlessness (sit'les-nes), n The state of 
being sightless; want of sight 

Sightliness (sidi-nes), n. I’he .state of being 
siglitly; comeliness; an appearance plea.sing 
to the sight. 

Glass eye.s may be used, though not for seeing, for 
sightliness. Fuller. 

Sightly (sit'li), a. riea,sing to the eye; 
striking to the view. ' Mnuy hravo. sightly 
horses.’ Sir It. U Estrange. 

Sight-seeing (sit'se-ing), n. 'J'he act of see- 
ing siglits ; eagerness for novel or curious 
sights. 

Sight-seer (Sit'se-CT). n. One who is fond 
of or who goes to see sights or curiosities ; 
as, the streets were crowded with eager 
sightseers. 

Sight-shot (sit'sliot), n. Distance to which 
tlie sight can reach; range of sight; eye-shot. 
Cowley. [Rare.l 

Sightsman (sits'man), n. 1 n music, one who 
reads music readily at first sight. 

Sigil (sij'il), n. fL. sigillum, dim. of stgnum, 
a sign. ] A seal ; signature ; an oecnlt sign. 
‘Sq/i/i- framed in planetary hours. * Dryden. 

Slgillaria (sij-il-laTi-a), n. [L. sigillum, a 
seal. ] The name given to certain large forms 
of plants, discovered in the coal formation, 
which have no representatives in present 
vegetation. They were so named by M. 
Brdngniart, from the leaf-sears on their 
fluted stems, which resemble so many seal 
impressions on the raised flutings. The 



Sifjillaria in a Coal-mine near I.ivcrpool. 


stems arc of various sizes, from a few inches 
to upwards of 3 feet in circumference, and 
of great length. Tlieir internal structure 
most nearly approaches that of the Cyca- 
daceie. Their roots are known by the name 
stigmaria, being at first regarded as fossils 
belonging to a distinct and separate genus. 

Slfi^llative (slj'il-at-iv), a. [Fr. sigillatif, 
from L. sigillum, a seal. ] Fit to seal ; be- 
longing to a seal ; composed of wax. Cot- 
grave. 
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Sigla(8ig'la),n.pi. [L.] Thesigns.characters, 
abbreviations, or letters used for words in 
ancient manuscripts, printing, coins, medals, 
and the like. 

Sigma (sig'ma), n. The name of the Greek 
letter 2, C, ir, s, equivalent to our 8. 
Sigmodon (sig'mO-don), n. [Gr. sigina, the 
letter s, and odous, odontos, a tooth ] A 
genus of small rodent mammalsof the family 
Muridfe, and sub-family Arvicolinte. Only 
one species (S. hispidum) is known, about 
(J inches long. It is a native of Florida, and 
very destructive to the crops. 

Sigmoid, Sigmoidal (sig'moid, sig-moi'dal), 
a. [Gr. sigma, and eidos, resemblance. ] 
Curved like the letter sigma in its ancient 
form of C. In anat. a term applied to 
several parts, as the valves of the heart, the 
semilunar cavities of certain bones, and the 
flexure of the colon. The sigmoid flexure is 
the last curve of the colon, before it termi- 
nates in the recdum. 

Sigm (sin), n. [Fr. signe, from L. signum, a 
mark, a sign, of which the dim. is sigil- 
Ivm, hence seal. See Seal.] 1. That by 
which anything is shown, made known, or 
represented; any visible thing, any motion, 
appearance, oi* event whicli indicates the 
existence or approach of something else ; a 
token; a mark ; an indication ; a proof ; as, 
signs of fair weather or a storm ; a s^ign of 
rain. 

O yc hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; 
but can ye not discern the signs of the times V 

Mat. xvi. 3. 

2. A motion, action, or gesture by which a 
thought is expressed, a wish made known, 
or a command given ; lienee, one of the 
natural or eonveutional gestures by wliich 
intelligence is communicated, or conversa- 
tion carried on, as by deaf-mutes, 

Tliey made sigm to his fatlier, how he woiihl have 
him called. Luke i. 62. 

3. A remarkalde event considered by the 
ancients as indicating the will of a deity ; 
a prodigy; an omen.'— 4, Any remarkable 
trausaction, event, or phenomenon regarded 
us indicating the divine will, or as manifest- 
ing an interposition of the divine power for 
some special end; a miracle; a wonder. 

Except ye see signs and womlcr.s, ye will not be- 
lieve. Jolin iv. 48. 

6. Something serving to indicate the exist- 
ence or jireserve the memory of a thing ; a 
memorial; a token; a monument. 

The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men; and 
they became a sign. Nuin. xxvi. 10. 

f). Any symbol or emblem which prefigures, 
typifies, or represents an idea; hence, somo- 
times, a picture. 

■J'he holy symbols, or signs, are not barely signifi- 
cative, but what they represent is as certainly deliv- 
ered to us as the symbols theucsclves. Brerervood. 

7. A word regarded as tlie outward manifes- 
tation of thought. 

When any one uses any term, he may have in his 
mind a determined idea which he makes it the sign 
of. Bacon. 

8. A mark of distinction; cognizance. 

When the great ensign of Messiali blazed, 

Aloft by angels borne, his sign in heaven. Milton. 

9. lliat which, being external, represents or 

signirtes something internal or spiritual : a 
term used in the formularies of the English 
Church in speaking of an ordinance consid- 
ered with reference to that which it repre- 
sents. — 10. Something conspicuously hung 
or placed over or near a door, as a lettered 
board, or carved or painted figure, indicat- 
ing the occupation of the tenant of the 
premises, or giving notice of what is sold or 
made within; a sign-board. ‘An ale-house’ 
paltry Shak. 

The shops were therefore distinguished liy painted 
sigyis, which gave a gay and grotesque appearance 
to the streets. Macaulay. 

11. In astron. a portion of the ecliptic or 
zodiac containing 30 degrees, or a twelfth 
part of the complete circle. The signs are 
reckoned from the point of intersection of 
the ecliptic and equator at the vernal equi- 
nox, and are counted onwards, proceeding 
from west to east, according to the annual 
course of the sun, all round the ecliptic. 
In printing they are represented by the fol- 
lowing marks, which are attached to their 
respective names Aries Taurus X , 
Gemini TI , Cancer gii, Leo SL. Virgo 
Libra tOr. Scorpio TT\,, Sagittarius ^ , Cap- 
ricornus Vj’ , Aquarius ZtZ , Pisces X • Th® 
first six signs, commencing with Aries, are 
called northern signs, because they He on 
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the north side of the equator; and the other 
six, commencing with Libra, are called 
southern signs, because they lie on the south 
side of the equator. The six beginning with 
CapricornuB are called ascendmg signs, be- 
cause the sun pusses through them while j 
advancing from the winter to the summer sol- 
stice, and is consequently acquiring altitude 
with respect to inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere. The other six, beginning with 
Cancer, are called descendina signs, because 
the sun in passing through them diminishes 
his altitude with respect to inhabitants of 
the northern hemisphere. These names are 
borrowed from the constellations of the 
zodiac of the same denomination, which 
were respectively comprehended within the 
foregoing equal divisions of the ecliptic at 
the time wnen those divisions were first 
made ; but on account of the precession of 
the equinoxes the positions of these con- 
stellations in the heavens no longer corre- 
spond with the divisions of the ecliptic of 
the same name, but are considerably in ad- 
vance of them. Thus the constellation 
Aries is now in that part of the ecliptic 
called Taurus. — 12. In arith. and niath. a 
character indicating the relation of quan- 
tities, or an operation performed by them; 
as the sign -f [plus] prefixed to a quantity 
indicates that the quantity is to be added; 
the sign — [minus] denotes that the quantity 
to which it is prefixed is to be subtracted. 
The fonner is prefixed to quantities called 
apipnative or positive; the latter to (pian- 
tities called 'negative. The sign x [into] 
stands for multiplication, [divided by] 
for division, V for the square root, for 
the cube root, for the nth root, &c. The 
signs denoting a relation are, = equal to, 

> greater than, < less than, <fec.— 13. In 
nied. an appearance or symptom in the 
human body, which indicates its condition 
as to health or disease.— 14. In music, any 
character, as a flat, sharp, dot, &c. — Syn. 
Token, mark, note, symptom, indication, 
symbol, type, omen, prognostic, presage, 
manifestation. 

Sign (sin), v.t. 1. To express by a sign ; to 
make known in a typical or emblematical 
manner, in distinction from speech; to sig- 
nify ; as, to sign our acceptance of some- 
thing by a gesture.— 2. To make a sign upon; 
to mark with a sign or symbol. 

We receive thi.s child into the congregation of 
Christ's flock, and do stpi him with the sign of the 
cross, in token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified. 

Common Prayer. 

3. To affix a signature to, as to a writing or 
deed; to mark and ratify by writing one’s 
name; to subscribe in one’s own handwrit- 
ing. ‘To sign these papers.' Dryden. 

Give him this deed and let him sijs'n it. S^aAr. 

4.1 To convey formally; to assign.— 6.1 To 
dress or aiTay in insignia. "J'hy hunters 
stand sigiud in thy spoil. ’ Shak. — fS. t To 
make known; to betoken; to denote. 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 

With meekness and humility. Shak. 

Sira (sin), v.i. l.t To be a simi or omen. 
^ak. — 2. To make a sign or signal ; as, he 
signed to me to advance. 

Signable (sin'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
signed ; requiring to be signed ; as, a deed 
signable by A B. 

Signal (signal), n. [Fr. signal, L.L. sigTiale, 
from L. sigyiuni. See SIGN.] 1. A sign that 
gives or is intended to give notice of some- 
thing to some person, especially from a dis- 
tance. Signals are used to communicate 
information, orders, and the like, to persons 
at a distance, and by any persons and for any 
purpose. A signal may be a motion of the 
hand, the raising of a flag, the showing of 
lights of various colours, the firing of a gun, 
the ringing of a bell, the beating of a drum, 
the sounding (d a bugle, or anything which 
will be understood by the persons intended. 

Stir not until the signal. Shak. 

2.t Sign; token; indication. 

Meantime, in signal of my love to thee, . . . 

Will I upon thy parly wear this rose, Shak. 

Signal (sig^nal), a. Bistinguished from what 
is ordinaiy; eminent; remarkable; notable; 
as, a signal failure; asimial exploit; a signal 
service; a signal act of benevolence. 

As signal now in low dejected state, 

As erst in highest, behold him where he lies. 

Milton. 

Btn. Eminent, remarkable, memorable, ex- 
traordinary, notable, conspicuous 


Signal (sig'nal), v.t. pret. & pp. signalled; very generally used for signatures.— 5. An 

pv. signalling. 1. To communicate or make external mark or figure by which physiog- 

nown by a signal or by signals; as, to sig- nomists pretend to discover the temper and 

nal orders; a vessel signals its arrival.— character of persons.— 6, In mime, the signs 

2. To make signals to ; as. the vessel sig- placed at the commencement of a piece of 
imWcdtheforts.— 3. To mark 
with a sign. Layard. 

Signal (sig 'nal), v.i. 1. To 
give a signal or signals. — 

2. To be a sign or omen. 

Signal-box (sig'nal-boka), n. 

A small house, often of wood, 
in which railway signals are 



worked. 

Signal-fire (sig'nal-fir), n. 
A fire intended for a signal. 
Siraalist (sig'nal-ist), n. One 
wdio makes signals. 


Key and Time Signatures on the Treble and Bass Clefs. 

I. Key of C ; two minims (or their equivalents) in the bar. 2. Key 
of G; lour crotcliets in the bar. 3. Key of D; two crotchets in the 
bar. 4. Key of F; three minims in the bar. 5. Key of B flat; 
three crotchets in the bar. 


Slgnfi^tyt (sig-uan-ti). n. 

Quality of being signal or remarkable. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Signalize (sig'nal-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. signal- 
ized; ppr. signalizing. [From sig^iaL] 1. To 
make remarkable or eminent; to render 
distinguished from what is common : com- 
monly used reflexively with the pronouns 
myself, himself, themselves, and the like, or 
with some noun so closely connected with 
the subject as to be almost equivalent to a 
reflexive pronoun; as, the soldier signalized 
himself ; he sigtialized his reign by many 
glorious acta. ‘ Having signalized his valour 
and fortune in defence of his country.’ 
Sivift. 

It is this passion which drives men to all the ways 
wc see in use of signalizing themselves. Burke. 

2. To make signals to ; to indicate by a sig- 
nal; to signal. [N^ot in good use.] 
SlgrCLal-larnp (sig'nal-lamp), n. A railway 
lamp, with a bull’s-eye in it, made to give j 
out light of different colours as signals. 
Signal-ligbt (sig'nal-lit), «. A light shown 
as a signal. 

Signally (sig'nal-li), adv. In a signal man- 
ner ; eminently ; remarkably ; menionibly ; 
as, their plot failed signally. 

Siglial-n^ll (sig'nal-man), n. One wiiose 
duty it is to convey intelligence, notice, 
warning, &c., by means of signals. 
Signalment (sig'nal-mcnt), n. 1. The act of 
i^nalling. —2. A description by means of 
peculiar or appropriate marks. E. B. Brown- 
big. 

SignaJ-pOSt (aig'nal*p6.st), n. A post or pole 
for displaying flags, lamps, cfec., a.s signals. 
Si^natary (sig'na-ta-ri), n. and a. Same as 
^gnatory. 

Slgnationt (slg-na'shon), n. Sign given; act 
of betokening. Sir T. Brovme. 

Signatory ( sii^'na-to-ri ), a. 1. Relating to 
a seal ; used in sealing. — 2. Setting a sig- 
nature to a document; signing; specifically 
applied to the head or reiiresenfeative of a 
state who signs a public document, as a 
treaty ; as, the parties signatory to the Treaty 
of Varis, Written also Signatary and Sig- 
nltary. 

Signatory (si^na-to-ri), n. One who signs; 
specifically, the head or representative of a 
state who signs a public document, as a 
treaty. 

If the Grand Diikc called upon the signatories of 
the treaty to fulfil the guarantee of neutrality con- 
tained in it, grave questions would undoubtedly ;irisc. 

Times neiusl>aper. 

Signature (sig'na-tur), n. [Fr., L.L. signa- 
tura, from L. signo, to sign.] 1. A si^, 
stamp, or mark impressed. ‘ The brain being 
well furnished with various traces, signa- 
tures, and images.' Watts. ‘The natural 
and indelible signature of God, stamped on 
the human soul.’ Bentley. — 2. Especially, 
the name of any person written with his own 
hand, employed to signify that the writing 
which precedes accords with his wishes or 
intentions.— 3. In oldmed. an external mark 
or character on a plant, which was supposed 
to indicate its suitableness to cure particu- 
lar disease, or diseases of particular parts. 
'Thus plants with yellow flowers were sup- 
posed to be adapted to the cure of jaun- 
dice, &c. 

Some plants bear a very evident signature of their 
nature and use. Dr. H. More. 

4. In jyrinting, a letter or figure at the bot- 
tom of the first page of a sheet or half sheet, 
by which the srieets are distinguished and 
their order designated, as a direction to the 
binder. In older books, when the sheets 
are more numerous than the letters of the 
alphabet, a small letter is added to the capi- 
tal one, as A a, B b; but afterwards a figure 
before the letter came to be used, as 1 A, 
2 A. In modem printing figures only are 


music, 'rhere are two kinds of signatures, 
the time signature and the key signature. 
The key signature, including the clefs, is 
usually written on every stave; and the 
sharps or flats there occurring affect all 
notes of that degree (with their octaves) 
throughout the piece. The time siraature 
is only placed at the beginning of the first 
line and where changes occur. It indicates 
the number of aliquot parts into which the 
bar is divided. --?. In Scots law, a writing 
formerly prepared and presented by a 
writer to the signet to the baron of ex- 
chetiuer, as the ground of a royal grant to 
the person in whose name it was presented; 
which having, in the case of an original 
charter, the sign-manual of the sovereign, 
and in other cases the cachet, appointed by 
the act of union for Scotland, attached to 
it, became the warrant of a conveyance 
under one or other of the seals, according 
to the nature of the subject or the object 
in view. 

Signature t (sig'na-tur), v. t. 'J’o mark out; 
to distinguish. Dr. G. Cheyne. 

Signatuiist (sig'na-tur-ist), n. One who 
holds to the doctrine of signatures impressed 
upon objects, indicative of character or 
qualities. Sir T. Browne. 

Sign-board (sin'bOrd), n. A board on which 
a man sets a notice of his occupation or of 
articles for sale. 

Siraet (sin), v.t. To assign; to appoint; to 
^ot. Chaucer. 

Signer (8in'6r), n. One who signs, especially 
one who signs or subscribes his name; as, a 
memorial with 100 signers. 

Si^et (sig'net), n. [O.Fr. signet, dim. of 
signc, a sign. See Sign.] A seal ; particu- 
larly, in England, one of the seals for the 
authentication of royal grants. The signet, 
in Scotland, is a seal by which royal war- 
rants for the purpose of justice seem to have 
been at one time authenticated. Hence the 
title of clerks to the signet or writers to the 
signet, a class of legal practitioners in Edin- 
burgh who formerly had important privi- 
leges, which are now nearly abolished. They 
act generally as agents or attorneys in con- 
ducting causes before the Court of Session. 
— Clerk of the signet, an officer in England, 
continually in attendance upon the princi- 
pal secretary of state, who has the custody 
of the privy signet. 

Siraeted (sig'net-ed), a. Stamped or marked 
^tli a signet. 

Siguet-ring (sig'net-ring), n. A ring con- 
taining a signet or private seal. 

Signifer t (sig'ni-ftir), n. [L. signum, a sign, 
and /cro, to bear.] The zodiac. Chaucer. 
Sig]lifiaunoe,t n. Signification. Chaucer. 
Blgnlfict (sig-nlf'ik), a. Significant. Chau- 
cer. 

Significance, Significancy (sig-nif'i-kans, 
sig-nif'i-kan-si), n. [See Significant.] 
1. Meaning; import; that which is intended 
to be expressed. 

If he declares he inteiuls it for tlie honour of an- 
other, he takes away by his word.s the significance 
of his action. Bp. Stillifig/leet. 

Hence— 2. The real import of anything, as 
opposed to that which appears; the internal 
and true sense, as contradistinguished from 
the external and partial. 

Our spirits have climbed high 

By reason of the passion of our grief, — 

And, from the top of sense, looked over sense, 

To the significance and heart of things 

Rather than things themselves. E. B. Browning. 

3. Expressiveness; impressiveness; force; 
power of impressing the mind ; as, a duty 
enjoined with particular significance. 

I have been admiring the wonderful significancy 
of that word persecution, and what various interpre- 
tations it hath acquired. Swift. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mS, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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4 . Importanco; moment; weight; conae- 
quence. 

Many a circumstance of less sig;uiftcancy has been 
construed into an overt act of high treason. 

Addison. 

Significant ( sig-nif i-kant ), a. [L. ttignijl- 
cans, significantis, ppr. of signijico. See 
SIGNIFY. 1 1. Serving to signify something; 
fitted or Intended to signify something ; as, 
(a) bearing a meaning; expressing or con- 
taining signification or sense ; as, a signifi- 
cant word or sound. (6) Expressive in an 
eminent degree; forcible. 

Common life is full of this kind of siffnijicnut ex- 
pressions. Holder. 

(c) Expressive or suggestive of something 
more than what appears; moaning; as, to 
give a person a significant look, (d) Be- 
tokening something; representative of some- 
thing; standing as a sign of something. 

It was well said of Plotinus, that the stars were sijr- 
fii/ii'ttfil, but not efficielJt. Raleigh. 

To add to religious duties such rites and cere- 
mojiies as arc significant, is to institute new sacra- 
ments. Hooker. 

2. Important; momentous; as, a significant 
event. 

Significant t (sig-nif'i-kant), n. That which 
is significant; a token. Shak. 
Slgn^cantly ( sig-nif 'i-kant-li ), adv. In a 
^nificant manner: (a) so as to convey 
meaning or signification; (6) meaningly; ex- 
pressively; signifying more than merely ap- 
pears. 

Sinilficate ( sig-nif i-kat ), n. In logic, one 
of several things signified by a common 
term. Whately. 

Signification (sig'ni-fl-ka^shon), n. [L. s^- 
nificatio. See Hionify.] 1. The act of sig- 
nifying, or of making known by signs or 
words, or by anything that is understood. 

All speaking or signification of one's mind implies 
an act or address ofono man to another. South. 


gestures, &c. ; as, he signified to me his in- 
tention. 

Then Paul . . . entered into the temple, to 
the accomplishment of the days of purification. 

Acts xxii. 26. 

2. To give notiee ; to announce ; to Impart ; 
to declare; to proclaim. 

My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 

Within the house, your mistress is at hand. Shak. 

3. To mean ; to have or contain a certain 
sense; to import; as, in Latin * amo' signifies 
‘I love.’ - 4. To suggest as being intended; 
to Indicate. 

Let him have some plaster, or some loam, or 
Some rough-cast about him, to signify wall. Shak. 

5. To weigh; to matter: used almost in- 
transitively in particular phrases; as, it 
signifies much or little; it signifies nothing; 
what does it signify 7 
Wliat signifies the people's consent in making and 
repealing laws, if the person who administers hath 
no tie ? Swift. 

And whether coldne.ss, pride, or virtue dignify 
A woman— so she’s good, what can it signtfy ) 
Hyron. 

Syn. To express, manifest, declare, utter, 
intimate, betoken, denote, imply, mean. 
Signify (sig'ni-fi), v.i. To express meaning 
with force. ‘ If the words be but comely 
and signifying/ B. Jonson. [Rare.] 
Slgnlor (sen'yor), n. An English form of 
tlie Italian Signore, Spanish Seflor, a title of 
respect eemi valent to the English ^9iror Mr., 
the Frencn Monsieur, and the German Herr. 
Written 0 X 9,0 Signor, Seignior. See Seignior. 
Slg[nlorlzet (8en'yor-iz),t).<. To exorcise do- 
minion over; to lord it over. 'He that si- 
gniorizeth hell.’ Fairfax. 

Signiorlzet (sen'yor-iz). v. i. To exercise do- 
minion, or to have dominion. 

O'er wliom, save heaven, nought could signiorize. 

Kyd. 

Slgniory, Signory (sen'yo-ri), n. 1. A prin- 
cipality; a province. 


2. That which is signified or expressed by 
signs or words ; meaning ; import ; sense ; 
that which the person using a sign intends 
to convey, or that which men in general who 
use it understand it to convey. The signi- 
fication of words is dependent on usage; but 
when custom lias annexed a certain sense 
to sound, or to a combination of sounds, 
this sense is always to be considered tlie 
signification which the person using tlie 
words intends to communicate. So by cus- 
tom certain signs or gestures have a deter- 
mined signification. Sucli is the fact also 
with figures, algebraic characters, &c.— 

3. That which signifies; a sign [llaro.j 
Significative (sig-nifi-kat-iv), a. [Fr. signi- 
ficatif. See Signify.] 1. Betokening or 
representing by an external sign ; as, the 
significative symbols of the eucharist, — 
2. Having signification or meaning; expres- 
sive of a moaning ; sometimes strongly ex- 
pressive of a certain idea or thing. 

There is apparently a significative coincidence 
between the establishiuent of the aristocratic and 
oligarchical powers, and the diminution of tlie pro- 
sperity of the stale. Kuskin. 

Slgl^catively (sig-nif'i-kat-iv-li), adv. In 
a significative manner; so as to represent 
or express by an external sign. 

Bread may be the body of Christ significativtly. 

.'Itif. Ussher. 

Significativeness (sig-nifi-kat-iv-nes), n. 
iTie quality of being significative. West. 
Rev. 

Slgnlficator (sig-nif i-kat-6r), ?i. One who 
or that which signifies or makes known by 
words, signs, Ac. 

In this diagram there was one significator whicli 
pressed remarkably upon our astrologer’s attention. 

Sir If'. Scott. 

SlgnlfioatOiy (sig-nifi-kA-to-ri), a. Having 
Bonification or meaning. 

Slgnlficatory (sig-nifi-ka-to-ri), n. That 
wliich betokens, signifies, or represents. 

Here is a double significatory of the spirit, a word 
and a sign, fer. Taylor. 

Sijgnlfica'Vlt (8ig'ni-fl-ka"vit), n. [Third pers. 
sing. pret. inti, of L. signijico, to signify.] 
In eccles. law, a writ, now obsolete, Issuing 
out of Chancery upon certificate given by 
the ordinary of a man's standing excom- 
municate by the space of forty days, for the 
keeping him in prison till he submit him- 
self to the authority of the church. Whar- 
ton. 

Blgnll^ (sig'nl-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. signified; 
ppr. signifying. [Fr. signifier, from L. stfjf- 
nifico—signum, a sign, and facio, to make.] 
I. To make known by signs or words; to 
express or oommunicate to another by words, 


Tiirough all the signiories it was the first, 

And I’rospcro the prime duke. Shak, 

2. Tlie landed property of a lord; u domain; 
an estate; a manor. 

l laling the iiittcr bread of banishment. 

Whilst you have fed upon my signiories. Shak. 

3. Goveniment; dominion; power; seigniory. 
’The inextinguisliable thirst for signiory/ 
Kyd. 4. A governing body. ‘ My services 
wliich I have done the signiory.' Shak. — 
6.t Seniority. ‘The benefit of signiory.' 
Shak. 

Slgnltaiy (sig'ni-ta-ri), a. Same as Signa- 
tory. 

Sign - manual (sin-man'ii-al ), n. A signa- 
ture; the subscription of one’s own name to 
a document; specifically, a royal signature, 
which must be adhibited to all writs which 
have to pass the privy seal or great seal. 

Signor (sen'yor), n. Same as Signior. 

Signora (sen-yo'ra), 71. An Italian title of 
address or respect, equivalent to Madam, 
Mrs. 

Slraorlna (sen-yo-re'na),?!. An Italian title 
of respect, equivalent to the English Miss 
and the French Mademoiselle. 

Signory. Set signiory. 

Sign-painter (sm'punt-fir), u. A painter 
of signs for tradesmen, &c. 

Si^-post (sin'post), n, A post on which a 
sign hangs. 

Slgnum (sig'num), n. [L ] In law, a cross 
prefixed as a sign of assent and approbation 
to a charter or deed. 

Sike,t a. Such. Spenser. 

Sike (sik), 71. [Icel. sik.] A small stream of 
water; a rill; a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. [Scotch and North of Eng- 
land.] 

Slke,t a. Sick. Chaucer. 

Slke, t 71. Sickness. Chaucer. 

Slke,t v.i. To sigh. Chaucer. 

Sike,t A sigh. Chaucer. 

Slkert (8ik'6r), a. or adv. Sure; surely. See 

Sicker. 

Slkerly,t adv. Surely; securely. Chaucer. 

Slkemesst (slk'^r-nes), 71. Surencss; safety. 

Sikh (sek), n. One of an Indian commu- 
nity, naif religious, half military (founded 
about A.I). 1600), which professes the purest 
Deism, and is cniefly distinguished from the 
Hindus by worshipping one only invisible 
God. They founded a state in the Punjaub 
about the end of the eighteenth century, 
which was annexed to the British Empire in 
India in 1849. Written also Seik. 

SllaUB (si'la-us), n. [A name given to an 
umbelliferous plant by Pliny.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Umbelliferao. They are 
tall perennial herbs, with finely divided 


! leaves and umbels of white or yellowish 
flowers, natives of Europe and Asia. S. pra^ 
tensis (meadow-pepper saxifrage) is found in 
damp and moist places in England, other 
parts of Europe, and Siberia. The whole 
plant has an unpleasant smell when bruised, 
and cattle generally avoid it in pastures. 
SUe (sil), 71. [Sw. sil, a strainer; slla, to 
strain, to sift; L.G. siele7i, to draw off water; 
akin silt.] A sieve; a strainer. [Old and 
Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Bile (sil), v.t. To strain, as fresh milk from 
the cow. [Old and Provincial English and 
Scotch.] 

Bile (siD, v.i. To flow down; to drop; to 
fall. [Provincial.] 

SUeneaB (si-le'ne-S), n. plnr. [From Silene.] 
A tribe of Caryopliyllaceai, the members of 
which have a tubular calyx ami petals with 
claws. See Caryophyllace^. 

Silence (si'Iens), n. [Fr. silence, from L. si- 
lentium, silence, from sileo, to be still, to 
be silent; comp. Goth, silan, anasilan, to 
be silent.] 1. The condition prevailing when 
everything is silent; stillness or entire ab- 
sence of sound or noise ; as, the silence oT 
midnight. ‘The night’s dead Shak. 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

Por a time. Campbell. 

2. The state of holding tlie peace; forbear- 
ance of speech in man or of noise in other 
animals; taciturnity; muteness; as, to keep 
silence; to listen in silence. 

Be check'd (or silence, but never tax’d for speech. 

.Shak. 

3. 'The refraining from speaking of or mak- 
ing known something ; secrecy ; as, to re- 
ward a person for his silence.— X. iStillness; 
calmness; quiet; cessation of rage, agitation, 
or tumult; as, the elements reduced to si- 
lence.— b. Absence of mention; oblivion; ob- 
scurity. 

Eternal silence be their doom. Milton. 

A few more days, and this essay will follow thr 
Defensio Populi to the dust and silence of tlie upper 
shelf. Macaulay. 

Silence (si'Iens), v.t. pret. A pp. silenced; 
ppr. silencing. To make silent; to put 
to silence; (a) to oblige to hold the peace; 
to cause to cease speaking; as, to silence a 
loquacious speaker. 

To silence envious tongues : be just, and fear not. 

Let all tlie ends thou ann’st at be tliy country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth's. Shak. 

Ifi) To restrain in reference to liberty of 
speech; especially, to restrain from preach- 
ing by revoking a license to preach; as, to 
silence a minister of the gospel. 

Is it therefore 

Tlie ambassador is silenced f Shak. 

Tlie silenc'd preacher yields to potent strain, 

Pope. 

(c) To cause to cease sounding; to stop the 
noise or sound of; to make to cense. 

Silence that dreadful bell. Shak. 

It is the little rift within the lute. 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 

Tennysoft. 

(d) To still ; to quiet ; to restrain ; to ap- 
pease. ‘ Would have silenced their scruples.’ 
Dr. J. Rogers. 

This would silence all further opposition. 

Clarendon. 

{e) To stop the noise of firing from; to make 
to cease firing, especially by a vigorous can- 
nonade; as, to silence guns or a battery. 
Silence (si'Iens), intei'j. Used elliptieally for 
let there be silence, or keep silence. 

Silene (sMe'ne), 71. [Origin doubtful.] An 
extensive genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Caryophyllacece. The species 
are in general herbaceous; the stems are 
leafy, jointed, branched, and frequently 
glutinous below each joint. The greatest 
proportion are inhabitants of the south of 
Europe and north of Africa; many occur in 
the temperate regions of both hemispheres. 
Several species are British, which are known 
by the names of campion and catch-fly. 
Many are cultivated in gardens as orna- 
mental flowers. S. compacta or close- 
flowered catch-fly is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the genus. S. xnfiata, or bladder- 
campion, is edible. The young shoots boiled 
are a good substitute for green peas or as- 
paragus. 

Silent (si'lent), a. [L. stle7i8, sile7itis, ppr. 
of sileo. See Silence, 71 ] 1. Not speaking; 
mute; dumb; speechless 

O my God, I cry in the d.^ytime, but thou hearest 
not ; and in the night season, and am not silent. 

Ps. xxii. a. 

Her eyes are homes of sileftt prayer. 

Tennyson. 


ch, chain: 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; 
VOL. IV. 


j, job; ft. Ft ton; 


ng. sin^; TH, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, anire.— See Key. 
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2. Habitually taciturn; speaking little; not 
inclined to much talking; not loquacious. 

Ulysses, he adds, was the most eloquent and the 
most si/enf of men. /V. Broomt, 

3 . Not mentioning or proclaiming; making 
no noise or rumour. 

This new c reated wc)rld, of which in hell 
Fame is i\ot stient. Milton. 

4 . Perfectly quiet; still ; free from sound or 
noise; having or making no noise; tis, the 
^ent wutchesof the night; the groves. 

‘ Sparkling in the ailent waves.’ Spemer. 

But thou, most awful form I 
Kisest from forth thy silent sea. of pines. 

How silently. Coleridge. 

f). Not operative; wanting efficacy. ‘Causes 
. . . silent, virtueless, and dead.’ UaleUjh. 
6 . Not pronounced or exjiressed ; having no 
sound in pronunciation; as, eis silent 'm fable. 
— Silent partner. .Same as Donnant I'artner. 
See under Dormant.— S tVeuf system, a sys- 
tem of prison discipline which imposes en- 
tire silence among the prisoners even when 
assembled together. — Syn. Dumb, mute, 
speechless, taciturn, soundless, voiceless, 
quiet, still. 

silent (si'lent). n. Silence ; silent period. 

‘ Deep night, dark night, the silent of the 
night.’ Shak. 

Silentlary (si-Ien'shi-a-ri), n. 1. One ap- 
pointed to keep silence anti order in a court 
of justice. - 2 . A privy-councillor; one sworn 
not to divulge secrets of state. Bat'row. 
SUentious (sf-len'shus), a. Habitually si- 
lent; taciturn; reticent. 

Silently (si'lent-li), adv. In a silent man- 
ner; as, (a) without speech or words. 

Each silently 

Demands thy grace, and seems to watch thy eye. 

Dry den. 

(b) Without noise; as, to march silenily. 

With tiptoe step vice silently succeeds. Cowper. 

(c) Without mention. 

The difficulties remain still, till he can show who is 
meant by right heir; in all those cases the present 
possessor has no son: this he silently i)asses over. 

Locke. 

Silentness (si'lent-nes), n, .State of being 
silent; stillness; silence. 

The moonlight steeped in silentness. 

The steady weathercock. Coleridge. 

Silenus (si-le'nus), n. [Or. Silenos.] A 
Grecian divinity, the foster-father and at- 
tendant of Bacchus, and likewise leader of 
the satyrs. He was represented as a ro- j 
Dust old man, generally in a state of intoxi- j 
cation, and riding on an ass carrying a can- 
tharus or bottle. 

Sileiyt (8iP6r-i), n. In arch, foliage carved 
on the tops of pillars. 

Silesia (sMe'shi-a), n. A species of linen 
cloth, BO called from its being manufactured 
originally in Silesia, a province of Prussia; 
thin coarse linen. 

Silesian (si-lc'shi-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of .Silesia. 

Silesian (sMe'shi-an), a. Pertaining to .Si- 
lesia; made in Silesia; as, Silesian linen. 
Silex (si'leks), n. [L.] Same ua SUirn (which 
see). 

Silliouette (siVd-ct), 11. 

[From Etienne de Sil- 
houette, French minister 
of finance in 1759 , in deri- 
sion of his economical at- 
tempts to reform the fin- 
ancial state of France 
while minister. Every- 
thing supposed to be ex- 
cessively economical was 
then characterized as in Silhouette, 
the Silhouette style, and 
the term has been retained for this sort of 
portrait. ] A name given to the representa- 
tion of an object filled in of a black colour, 
the inner parts l>eing sometimes indicated 
by lines of a lighter colour, and shadows 
or extreme depths by the aid of a heighten- 
ing of gum or other shining medium. 

Silica (ail'i-ka), n. [L. silex, silicis, a flint.] 
(SiOa ) Oxide of silicon. This important sub- 
stance constitutes the characteristic ingre- 
dient of a great variety of minerals, among 
wMch rock-crystal, quartz, chalcedony, and 
flint may be considered as nearly pure silica. 
It also predominates in many of the rocky 
masses which constitute the crust of our 
globe, such as granite, the varieties of sand- 
stone, and quartz rock. It is the chief sub- 
stance of which glass is made ; also an in- 
gredient, in a pulverized state, in the manu- 
facture of stoneware, and it is essential in 
the preparation of tenacious mortar. Silica, 
when pure, is a fine powder, hard, insipid, and 



inodorous, rough to the touch, and scratches 
and wears away glass. It combines in doflnite 
proportions with many salifiable bases, and 
its various compounds are termed silicates. 
Plate -glass and window- glass, or, as it is 
commonly called, crown-glass, are silicates 
of sodium or potassium, and flint-glass is a 
similar compound, with a large addition of 
silicate of lead. See SILICIC. 

Silicate (sil'i-kat), n. A salt of silicic 
acid. Silicates formed by the union of silicic 
acid, or silica, with the bases alumina, lime, 
magnesia, potassa, soda, <fec. . constitute the 
greater number by far of the hard minerals 
which encrust the globe. The silicates of 
potash and soda, when heated to redness, 
form glass. — Silicate paint, natural silica, 
when dried and forming an almost impalp- 
able powder, mixed with colours and oil. 
Unlike the ordinary lead paints, all the sili- 
cate colours are non-poisonons. Silicate 
white has great covering power ; is not af- 
fected by gases; and heat of 600 ° is suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

Silicated (sil'i-kat-ed), a. Coated, mixed, 
combined, or impregnated with silica. — 
Silicated soap, a mixture of silicate of soda 
and hard soap. 

SUicatlzation (siri-kat-iz-a"shon), n. The 
process of comhiuing with silica so as to 
change to a silicate. 

Siliceous, Sillcious (si-lish'us), a. Per- 
taiuiiig to silica, containing it, or partaking 
of its nature and qualities; as, silieeons 
limestone; siliceous slate; siliceous nodules, 
Ac.— Siliceous cement, a hydraulic cement 
containing a certain proportion of a silicate. 
—Siliceous earth, silica (which see). Sili- 
ceous waters, such as contain silica in solu- 
tion, as many boiling springs. 

Silicic (si-lis'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
silica; as, «r 7 icic ether ; Hilidc acUX. — Silicic 
acid, an acid obtained by decomposing so- 
dium silicate with hydrochloric acid and 
•lialysing the liquid so obtained. Silicic 
acid has not l>een obtained in the pure 
form, as ft iimlergoes decomposition into 
water and silica when heate<i. Many si- 
licic acids are believed to exist. The nor- 
mal acid is 1148104. 

SiHcl-calcareous (si-lis'i-kal-ka"re-ns). a. 
Consisting of silica and calcareous matter. 
Slllclferous (sil-i-sif'er-us). a. [L. silex, 
silicis, silex, and fero, to produce. | I‘ro- 
duciug silica, or united with a portion of 
silica. 

Siliciflcatlon (si-li8T-fi-ka"shon), n. Petri- 
faction ; the conversion of any substance 
into stone by siliceous matter. 

Slliciiy (si-lisT-fi), v.t. pret. pp. silicijied ; 
ppr. silicifying. fL. silex, silicis, flint, ami 
facia, to make.] To convert into or petrify 
by silica. 

SiliclQr (si-lis'i-fi), v.i. To become silica; to 
he impregnated with silica. 

Slllcimurlte (8l-Ii8'i-mu"rit), n. [L. silex, 
flint, and muria, brine.] An earth composed 
of silica and magnesia. 

Sillclte (sil'i-sit), n. A variety of felspar, 
consisting of 60 parts of silicic acid, alu- 
mina, lime, soda, and peroxide of iron. 
Called also Labrador Spar and Labra- 
dorite. Dana. 

smelted (si-lisTt-ed), a. Impregnated with 
silica. Kirwan, [Rare ] 

Smduxn (si-lis'i-um), n. [L. silex, flint.] 
See SILICON. 

Smclureted, smeiuretted (si-lis'i-u-ret- 

ed), a. In chem. combined or impregnated 
with silicon. — Silidureted hydrogen, a gas 
composed of silicon and hydrogen, which 
takes Are spontaneously when in contact 
with air, dving out a brilliant white light. 
Smcle (sil'i-kl), n. [L. sUioula, dim. of 
siliqua, a pod.] In hot. a kind of seed- j 



Silicle or Pouch. 


I, Shepherd's • purse (Capsrlla bursa -pastoris). 
2, Do. of>ened, to show the placentae, the seeds, and 
the two valves. 3, Vernal Whltlow-grass [Draba vema 
or Erophila 'vulgaris). 4, Do. opened, to show the 
valves, the dissepiment, and the seeds. 5, Penny- 
cress < Thlaspi arvense). 

vessel, in structure resembling a siliqua, 
but differing from it In being as broad as it 
Is long or broader. Examples of it may be 


seen in the whitlow-gross, in the shepherd 's- 
purse, and in the hoi'se-radish. Among the 
algee the name Is given to a similar vessel, 
pod-like, oblong, conical, linear, or lanceo- 
late, transversely striated, and formed either 
of transformed branches or portions of a 
branch. It is not quite certain that these 
are connected with the reproduction of the 
plant. See Siliqua. 

Slllco - fluoric (sil'i-ko-flfl-or"ik), a. The 
name of an acid, HgSi Ffl. When silicic acid 
is dissolved by hydrofluoric acid a gas is pro- 
duced which is colourless, fuming strongly 
in the air. It is absorbed by water and hy- 
drated silicic acid is deposited, while an 
acid is found in the water which is termed 
silica- Auoric acid, or hydrojluosilidc acid. 
With bases this acid forms salts called silico- 
fiuorides, which are nearly all insoluble. 
SlliCO-fluorlde{siri-k6-flu"or-id),ri. (MgSiFn.) 
A salt of silico-lluoric acid. See SlLICO- 
FLUORIO. 

Smeon (sil'i-kon), n. (From L. silex, silicis, 
a flint.] Sym. Si. At. wt. 28 . The non- 
metallic element of which silica is the oxide. 
Silicon may be obtained amorphous or crys- 
talline. In the latter form it is very hard, 
dark-brown, lustrous, and not readily oxid- 
ized. It is insoluble in all ordinary acids, 
with the exception of hydrofluoric. Silicon 
unites with hydrogen, chlorine, (fee., to form 
well-marked compounds. In its general 
analogies it closely resembles carbon. Called 
also Silicimn. 

Sllicula, Silicule (si-Iik'u-la, silT-kul), n. 
Same as Silicle. 


/i 


Siliqua or Pod. 

I, Mustard a, Wall-flower. 
3, Do. opened, to .show the 
valves, rcplmii or dissepi- 
ment, and seeds. 


SUlCUlOSa (8i-lik'u-lo"8a), n. pi. One of tlie 
two orders into which Linnteus divided his 
class Tetradynamia. It comprehend.s those 
plants which have a silicle. See SiLlCLE. 
SUiculose, SlliculouB (si-lik'ii-los, si-lik'u- 
lus), a. 1 . Having silicles or pertaining to 
them. — 2 . t Full of or consisting of husks; 
liusky. Bailey. 

Slllffiliose, i Siliginoust (si-lijTn-ds, si-lij'- 
in-us), a. [L, siliyo, siliginis, a very fine kind 
of white wheat. ] 
Made of white 
wheat. Bailey. 
SUing-diBh (sil'ing- 
dish), ?i. (See SILK ] 
A colander ; a 
strainer. [ Obsolete 
. or local] 

Siliqua (8il'i-kwa),?i. 
pl. SiliqusB (sil'i- 
kwe). [h. siliqua, a 
pod, also a very 
small weight.] 1. In 
6of.the long pod-like 
fruit of crucifers; a 
kind of seed-vessel. 
It is characterized 
by dehiscing by two 
valves which separ- 
ate from a central 
portion called the 
replum. It is lin- 
ear in form, and is always superior to the 
calyx and corolla. The seeds are attached 
to two placentBB, which adhere to the re- 
plum, and are opposite to the lobes of the 
stigma. Examples may be seen in the stock 
or wall-flower, and in the cabbage, turnip, 
and mustard.— 2 . A weight of 4 grains, U8e(i 
in weighing gold and precious stones; a 
carat. 

Sillquarla (sil-i-kwa'ri-a), n. A genus of 
marine ga8teroi)odou8 
molluscs, f(*und both fos- 
sil and recent. The shell 
is tubular, spiral at its 
beginning, continued in 
an irregular form, divided 
laterally through its 
whole length by a narrow 
slit, and formed into 
chambers by entire septa. 

Recent siliquarice have 
been found in sponges. 

Cuvier places the genus 
in the order Tubulibran- 
chiata. 

Sillque (si-lfik'), n. Same 
as Siliqua. Sillquarla anguina. 

SlUque^ (Bil-i-kwelTa), 
n. in hot. a subordinate part of the fruit 
of certain plants, as the poppy, consisting 
of a division or carpel and the two pla- 
centae. 

Sillqulforxn (sl-llk'wi-form), a. Having the 
form of a siliqua. 

SlllquOBa (sil-i-kwfi'sa), n.pl. One of the two 
orders into which Linnaeus divided his class 
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Tetradynamia, the ottuer betiiff Silloulosa. 
It comprehends those plants which have a 
slliqua, as the cabbage, turnip, mustard, tfec. 
SUiquose. Slllquou8(8iri-kwo8, siri-kwua), 
a. [L. siliquoKUH, from »iliqua, a pod.] In 
hoi. bearing siliquaj; having that species of 
pericarp called siliqua; as, Hiliquuse plants. 
Silk (silk), n. [A. Sax. seoluc, silk, for aerie, 
from L. aericum, Gr. aerikon, silk, lit. Seric 
stuff, from Serea, the Greek name of the 
Chinese.] 1. The flue, soft thread produced 
by the larva? of numerous species belonging 
to the genus Borubyx and other genera of 
the family Bombycidee, lepidoptorous in- 
sects of the section popularly known by the 
name moth, the most important of which 
is iheBotfihyx mori, or common silkworm, a 
native of the northern provinces of China 
Silk is the strongest, most lustrous, and 
most valuable of textile fabrics, and is a 
thread composed of several liner threads 
which the worm draws from two large or- 
gans or glands, containing a viscid sub- 
stance, which extend along great part of tlie 
body, and terminate in two spinnerets at 
the mouth. With this substance the silk- 
worm envelops itself, forming what is 
called a cocoon. Raw aillc is produced by 
the opeiMtion of winding off, at the same 
time, several of the balls or cocoons (which 
are immersed in hot water to soften the 
natural gum on tlie lilament) on a common 
reel, thereby forming one smooth even 
thread. Before it is fit for weaving it is 
converted into one of three forms, viz. 
ainglea, tram, or otyanzine. Singles (a col- 
lective noun) is formed of one of the reeled 
threads, being twisted in order to give it 
strength and firmness. Tram is formed of 
two or more threads twisted together. In 
this state it is commonly used in weaving, 
as the shoot or waft. Thrown silk is formed 
of one, two, three, or more singles, accord- 
ing to the substance reejuired, twisted to- 
gether in a contrary direction to that in 
which the singles of which it is composed 
are twisted. The silk so twisted is called 
organzine. Span silk is waste silk, pierced 
cocoons, floss, (fee., dressed, combed, formed 
into rovings, and spun by processes and on 
machinery analogous to that used in the 
worsted manufacture. — Twssa/i silk, a term 
applied to the raw silk produced by a 
variety of moths other than the ordinary 
silkworm, Bombyx ')nori—2. Cloth made of 
silk. In this sense the word has a plural, 
silks, denoting different sorts and varieties; 
as, black silk, white silk, coloured silks. 

He caused the shore to be covered witli Persian 
silk for him to tread upon. A'nolles 

3. A garment made of silk. 

She bethought her of a faded stVk. Tf.noy.son. 

4. What resembles silk, as the flllform style 
of the female flower of maize, from its fine- 
ness and softness.— Virginia silk, a climbing 
plant of the genus Periploca (P. grceca), 
having the seed covered with a silky tuft. 
— J’o take silk, to attain the rank of king’s 
counsel. See next article. 

Silk (silk), a. Made of silk; silken. ‘Silk 
stocl^gs.’ Shak.—Silk gown, the technical 
name given to the canonical robe of a 
king’s counsel, differing from that of an 
ordinary barrister in being made of silk 
and not of stuff; hence the counsel him- 
self. ‘ Mr. Blowers, the eminent aUk-gown.’ 
Dickens. 

811k>COtton (silklcot-tn), n. A short, silky 
and elastic fibre surrounding the seeds of 
the genus Borabax, and some other trees. 
It is used for stuffing mattresses, for cover- 
ing hat bodies, <fcc. — Silk-cotton tree, a tree 
of the genus Bombax (which see). 
Silk-dresser (sllk'dres-dr), n. One employed 
in dressing or stiffening and smootliing silk. 
Simmonds. 

Silken (silk'n), a. [A. Sax. seolceri.'] 1. Made 
of silk ; as, sUken cloth ; a silken veil. ‘ A 
silken thread.’ Shak.-~2. Like silk; soft to 
the touch; hence, delicate; tender; smooth. 
‘Silken terms precise.’ Shak.~3. Dressed 
in silk. ‘ A cocker’d silken wanton. ' Shak. 
Silken (silk'n), v.t. To make like silk; to 
render soft or smooth. ‘ SUkening their 
fleeces.’ John Dyer. 

Silk -fowl (silk'fouiy n. A variety of the 
domestic fowl with silky plumage. 

The silk-f<rtvl breeds true, and tJiere is reason to 
believe is a very ancient race ; but when I reared a 
large number of mongrels from a silk-hen by a Span- 
ish cock, not one exhibited even a trace of the so- 
called silkiness, Dartvin. 

Silk-hen (silk’hen), n. The female silk-fowl 
(which see). 


SUkiness (silk’l-nes), n. 1 . The state or qua- 
lity of being silky; softness and smoothness 
to the feel.— 2. Softness; effeminacy; pusil- 
lanimity. —3. Smoothness of taste. ‘The 
claret had no sUkiness.' Chesterfield. 
Silkman (silk'man), n. A dealer in silks. 

‘ Master Smooth’s the silkman. ' Shak. 
Silk-mercer (8ilk'm6r-86r), n. a dealer in 
silks. 

Silk-mill (silk'niil), 71. A mill or factory for 
reeling, spinning, and manufacturing silk. 
Silknes8t(8ilk'iie8),/i. Silkiness. B.Jonaon. 
Silk-shag (silk'shag), n. A coarse, rough 
woven silk, like plush. Simmonds. 
Silk-thrower, Silk-throwster (silk'thro- 
6r. 8ilk'thr6-8t6r), n. One who winds, twists, 
spins, or throws silk, to prepare it for 
weaving. 

Silk-tree (silk'tre), n. An ornamental de- 
ciduous tree, the A cacia Julibrissin, a nati ve 
of the Levant. 

Silk- weaver (silk’ we v-er), 71. one whose 
occupation is to weave silk stuffs. 
SUk-weed (silk'wed), n. A jflant, AscUpias 
Comuti (or syriaca), iiat. order Asclepia- 
dacesD. the seed-vessels of which contain a 
long silky down. Called also Milk-weed and 
Wild Cotton. 

Silk-worm (silk'w^rm), n. A wonn which 
produces silk, the larva of a lepidopterous 
insect called the Bombyx mori, and of other 
allied insects. (See Bombyx.) The com- 
mon silk-worm feeds on the leaves of the 
mulberry ; the B. Yama-mai of Japan and 
B. Pernyi of North Cliina feed on the oak ; 
B. Cynthia feeds on the Ailanthus glandu- 
losa; and B. ricini on the cas- 
tor-oil plant. A full-grown 
silk -worm is about 3 
inches long. 'The co- 
coon, or case of 



Silk-worm — Larva, Chrysalis, and Cocoon. 


silky fibre which it spins round its body, is 
Intended for a recoptaidc in which it may 
change to the chrysalis state, and from 
which it will finally emerge as the perfect 
insect. The cocoon is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. See Silk-worm gut, a 

substance prepared from the silky secre- 
tion of the caterpillars of the ordinary silk- 
worm, and constituting the lu8trou8,exceed- 
ingly strong line so well known to anglers 
under the name of ‘ gut.' Silk-ioonn rot, 
a fungous plant or mould, the Botrytis bas- 
siana, which kills silk-worms in great num- 
bers; muscardine. 

Silky (silk'i). a. 1. Made of silk; consisting 
of Mlk; silken. ‘ In silky folds each nervous 
limb disguise.’ Shensto7ie.--2. Like silk; 
soft and smooth to the touch; delicate; 
tender. — 3. Applied to the surface of a 
plant when it is covered with long, very 
slender, close - pressed, glistening hairs ; 
sericeous. 

Sill (sil), 71. [A. Sax. syl, syll, a base, foun- 
dation, sill; Icel. si/ll (also svill), a sill of a 
door or window; Sw. syll (also swill), a foun- 
dation, a sill; O.H.G. suelli, G. schwelle, a 
threshold; Goth. mfya, a sole, a sill, gasuljan, 
to lay a foundation. Perhaps from same 
root as L. solum, the ground, a base or 
foundation, solidus, solid; but the forms 
with vorw point rather to root stoar, seen 
in O.H.G. sioari, G. sefttoer, heavy; L.servus, 
a slave; Llth. svaras, weight.] 1. A block 
forming a basis or foundation ; a stone or 
a piece of timber on which a structure rests; 
as, the sills of a house, of a bridge, of a 
loom, and the like ; more specifically, the 
horizontal piece of timber or stone at the 
bottom of a framed case, such as that of a 
door or window.— GrouTid sills, the timbers 
on the ground which support the posts and 
superstructure of a timber building.— 
qf the ports, port-sills, in ship-building, pieces 
of timber let in horizontally between the 
frames, to form the upper and lower sides 
of the ports.— 2. In fort, the inner edge of 
the bottom or sole of an embrasure.— 8. In 
mining, the floor of a galleiyr or passage in 


a mine.— 4. The shaft or thill of a carriage. 
[Provincial English.] 

Sill (sil), 71. [Icel. sil, a fish allied to the 
herring.] 'Ilie young of a herring. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Sillabub (siria-bub), 71. [FromO. and Prov. E. 
sile, ayle, to milk a cow (see Silk), and huh, 
a kind of liquor.) A dish made by mixing 
wine or cider with cream or milk, and thus 
forming a soft curd. 

Siller (sil'er), n. Silver; money. [Scotch.] 
SiUery (8il'6r-i), n. [From the village and 
commune of SiUery, not far from Rheims 
in France.] A non-spaiklirig champagne 
wine, of an esteemed kind 
SilUk (sil'ik), n. See Sillock. 

Sillily (silii-li), adv. In a silly manner; 
foolishly; without the exercise of good sense 
or judgment. 

We are caught a.s sillily as the bird in the net. 

Sir K. L' Estraog^e. 

Sillimanlte (sil'li-man-it), n. A riiineriil 
found in Saybrook in ("onnectieiit, so named 
in honour of ProfessoivSWtntrt n, the Ameri- 
can savant, it is a silicate of alumina, and 
occurs in long, slender, rhombic prisms, 
engaged in gneiss. Its colour is dark gray 
and brown; lustre shining upon the external 
planes, but brilliant and pseudo-metallic 
upon those produced by cleavage in a direc- 
tion parallel with the longer diagonal of the 
prism. It is identical in composition with 
andalusite and kyanite. 

Silliness (sirii-nes), n. Tlic quality of being 
silly; weakness of understanding ; want of 
sound sense or judgment; simplicity; folly. 

It is .\illiness to live when to live is torment. Shak. 

Sillock (sll'ok), n. [Dim. of prov. sill, a young 
herring. See Sill.] The name given in the 
Orkney Islands to the fry of the coal-fish, a 
congener of tlie cod. Also spelled Silloc, 
SilUk, and Sellok. 

Sillon (sil'lon), n. [Fr.] In fort, a work 
raised in the middle of a ditch, to defend it 
when it is too wide. 

Silly (sil'li), a. [0. E. seely, sely, A. Sax. sipXly, 
happy, prosperous, blessed; Icel. scelligr, G. 
selia, happy, blessed; from A. Sax. sad, Icel. 
scell, Goth, sels, good, prosperous, happy. 
The development of meaning— pi’osperons, 
blessed, good, simple, silly— presents nodifli- 
culty.] l.t Happy; fortunate. Wicklifi'e. - 

2. tFlain; simple; rude; rustic. 

There was a fourth man, in a silly habit. 

That gave tlie aH'ronl with them. Shak. 

3. Harmless; simple; guileless; innocent; in- 
offensive. [Obsolete or obsolescent.] 

Hut yet he could not keep 
Here with tl»e sliepherds and the st/ly slieep. 

Man. Arnold. 

4. Weak: impotent; helpless; frail. ‘ silly 
bark. ’ Spenser. ( Obs. or prtivincial. ]— Fool- 
ish, as a term of pity, destitute of strength 
of mind; weak in intellect; poor; witless; 
simple. 

The silly queen, with more than love’s good will. 
Forbade tlie boy. Shak. 

6. Foolish, as a term of contempt ; charac- 
terized by weakness or folly; proceeding 
from want of understanding or common 
judgment; showing folly; unwise; stupid; 
as, a silly fellow ; very silly conduct. 

This is the silliest stuff' that ever I heard. Shak. 

7, Fatuous; imbecile; having weakness of 
mind approaching to idiocy. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] — 8. Weak in body; not in good 
health. [Scotch.] 

SiUybOW (sil'li -hou), n. [A. Sax. satlig, 
happy, prosperous, and hH/e, a hood. ] The 
membrane that covers the head of the 
fetus ; a caul. See Caul. [Old English and 
Scotch.] > 

SUphidse (sil'fl-dg), 71. pi. A family of coleop- 
terous insects, belonging to the section Peii- 
tamera, and sub-section Necrophoga, having 
five distinct Joints in all the tarsi, and the 
mandibles terminated in an entire point, 
and not notched. 'I'hese insects subsist 
upon putrefying substances. The most in- 
teresting genus is Necrophorus, which con- 
tains the sexton -beetles or burying-beetles. 
The carrion-beetle belongs to the genus Sil- 
pha. See Necrophorus. 

Silt ( silt ), 71. [From stem of Prov. E. and 
Sc. sile, to strain or filter. See Silk.] A 
deposit of mud or fine soil from running or 
standing water; fine earthy sediment; as, a 
harbour choked up with silt. ‘ In long pro- 
cess of time the silt and sands shall so choak 
and shallow the sea.' Sir T. Browne. 

Silt (silt), v.t. To choke, fill, or obstruct 
with silt or mud: often with up; as, the 
channel got silted up. 
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SILVER-THISTLE 


8 ilt (silt), 11 . i. To percolate through crevices; 
to ooze. 

Silty (silt'i), a. Consisting of or resembling 
silt; full of silt. 

SUure (si-lui-'), n. A fish of the genus Silurus, 
the sheat-fish. 

Silurian (sMu'ri-an), a. Of or belonging to 
the SUures, an ancient people of South 
Wales, or their country. aria u rocks, 
strata, system, in geol. the name given by 
Murchison to a great succession of palasozoic 
strata intervening between the Cambrian 
formation and the base of the old red sand- 
stone; so called from the district where the 
strata were first Investigated, the region of 
the Silures, a tribe of ancient Britons. The 
Silurian rocks in Britain have been divided 
into upper, middle, and lower Siluidan; 
the upper comprising the May hill, Wenlock, 
and Ludlow groups ; the middle, the Llan- 
dovery rocks; and the lower, the Caradoc 
and Llandeilo groups. Silurian strata have 
been examined in all parts of the world, 
and co-related with the British types ; and 
though the nature of the rocks may differ, 
the same facies of life prevails, the fossils 
exhibiting most of the fonns of invertebrate 
life. 

Silurldss (sMu'ri-de), n. [L. silurus, Gr. 
sUouros, the sheat-fish.] A family of fishes, 
of the order Malacopterygii, placed by 
Cuvier between the Esocidae or pikes and 
the Salmonida; or salmon. The family Silu- 
ridre (otherwise named sheat-fishes) consti- 
tutes a very extensive section of fishes, the 
species of which are, for the most part, con- 
fined to the fresh waters of warm climates. 
They present great diversity of form, hut 
their most obvious external characters are 
the want of true scales; the skin is generally 
naked, but in parts protected by largo bony 



Sly Silurus {Silurus jc^tanis). 


plates ; the foremost ray of the dorsal and 
pectoral fins almost always consists of a 
strong bony ray, often serrated either in 
front or behind, or on both sides. The 
mouth is almost always provided with bar- 
bules. The only known European species 
of Silurus is the SUurtis glanis, Linn., a fish 
of a very lai^e size, which is found in the 
lakes of Switzerland, in the Danube, the 
Elbe, and all the rivers of Hungary. It 
takes its prey by lying in wait for it. The 
flesh, which is fat, is used in some places 
for the same purposes as lard. 

Slluridan (si-lu'ri-dan), n. A fish of the 
family Siluridee. 

SUuruB (si-lu'rus), n. [L] A genus of ma- 
lacopterygious fishes, the type of the family 
Biluridffi. See SILURIDJ5 

Silva (sil'va), n. [L, a wood.] 1. Same as 
Sylva. -2. A name given to a woodland plain 
of the great Amazonian region of South 
America. 

SUvan (sU'van), a. [From L. silva, a wood 
or grove; hence also savage ] Pertaining 
to or composed of woods or groves; sylvan. 
See Sylvan. 

Silvan (sil'van), n. An obsolete name for 
the element tellurium. Written also Sylvan. 

SUvanite (siLvan-lt), n. A mineral com- 
posed of tellurium, gold, and Oliver, called 
also Graphic Tellurium, of high value as an 
ore of gold. It is very sectile, is sometimes 
crystallized, and of a metallic lustre. 

SUvanUB ( sll-va'nus ), n. A Roman rural 
deity, so called from L. sUva, a wood. Ho 
is usually represented with a sickle in his 
right hand and a bough in his left. Ho is 
described as the protector of herds and trees 
from wolves and lightning, the god of agri- 
culture, or the defender of boundaries. 
SUvate (sil'vat), n. See Stlvatb. 

Silver (8il'v6r), n. [A, Sax. seolfer, sylfer, 
Icel. D. zUver, Dan. solv, G. klbcr, 

Goth, suubr; cog. Rus. srs&ro, «cr«6ro, Lith. 
sidabras, Lett, surahs — silver. Root doubt- 
ful.] Sym. Ag. At. wt. 108. 1. A metal 

which in its compact state Is of a fine white 
colour and lively brilliancy. It possesses 
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the metallic lustre in a remarkable de- 
gree, is capable of being highly polished, 
and has neither taste nor smell. Its sp. gr. 
is about 10 63. A cubic foot weighs about 
660 lbs. Its ductility is little inferior to 
tiiat of gold. It is harder and more elastic 
than tin or gold, but less so than copper, 
platinum, or iron. It is superior to gold in 
lustre, but inferior to it in malleability; it is, 
however, so malleable that it may be beaten 
into leaves not exceeding the 100,000th part 
of an inch in thickness. It is not altered by 
air or moisture, but is blackened or tarnished 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. The numerous 
uses and applications of silver are well 
known. In its pure state it is too soft for 
coin, plate, and most ornamental purposes, 
and is therefore in such cases alloyed with 
copper, by which, in proper pronortion, its 
colour is not materially impaired, and it is 
considerably hardened. The standard silver 
of our coin is an alloy 222 parts of pure silver, 
and 18 of copper. Native silver occurs 
abundantly, and is generally alloyed with 
gold, platinum, copper, iron, arsenic, cobalt, 
tfec. , most frequently with platinum. The ores 
of silver are numerous, and indeed there are 
few metallic ores which do not contain some 
traces of it. The principal ores are the 
following : Monochloride of silver, or hom- 
silver, a soft bluish -gray mineral found 
chiefly in Chili and Peru, but also in smaller 
quantities in Siberia, the Hartz, Norway, 
Saxony, Brittany, and Coni wall; it contains 
about 76 per cent of silver. Argentite, vit- 
reous suli)hide of silver, or silver-glance, a 
dark leaden-gray ore, with a metallic lustre 
when cut, found in Saxony, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, and Mexico ; it contains about 8^ per 
cent of silver. Brittle or black sulphide of 
silver or stephanite, a brittle, blackish 
mineral found at Freiberg, in Peru, and 
Mexico; it contains about 67 per cent of sil- 
ver. Polybasite, another form of the brittle 
sulphide, is of an iron-gray colour, and found 
in Mexico, Chili, Nevada, and Idaho; it con- 
tains from 64 to 72 per cent of silver. Dark- 
red silver ore, ruby -silver, or Pyrargyrite, a 
widely disseminated ore, yields about CO per 
cent of silver. Native amalgam, a soft 
mineral of a bright silver-white appearance, 
is found in many localities, and contains 
about 36 per cent of silver. Arnenti/erous 
galena, the sulphide of lead, which yields 
a variable amount of silver, is reckoned very 
rich when it contains 0 00b.— Fulminating 
silver, a very explosive jiowder formed by 
heating aqueous nitrate of silver with strong 
nitric acid and alcohol. See Fulminating. 
— German silver, nickel silver. See GERMAN - 
SILVER, Nickel-silver. —2. Money; coin 
made of silver. -- 3. A piece of plate, or uten- 
sil for domestic use, made of silver. ‘Sipt 
wine from silver, praising God.' Tennyson. 
4. Anything resembling silver; anything 
having a lustre like silver. 

Pallas . . . piteous of her plaintive cries. 

In slumber clos'd her silver streaming eyes. Pope. 

—Silver is used in the formation of many self- 
explanatory compounds; as, silver-]m^\it< 
silver -clear, coated, silver-sweet, sil- 

ver-voiced, silver-white, Ac. 

Silver (sil'vCrL a. 1. Made of silver; as, a sil- 
ver cup.— 2. Resembling silver; having some 
of the characteristics of silver; silvery: as, 
(a) white like silver; of a shining white hue. 

‘ Shame to thy silver hair.’ Shak. (b) Having 
a pale lustre; having a soft spleudoui-. ‘The 
silver moon.’ Shak. 

Yon silver \ iti.-ims 

Sleep they le.ss sweetly on the cottage thatch 

Than on the dome of kings T Shelley . 

(c) Bright; lustrous; shining; glittering. 

Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

Shak. 

(d) Having a soft and clear tone. ‘JMuslc 
with her silver sound.' Shak. (<?).Soft; 
gentle; quiet; peaceful. 'Silver slumber.’ 
Spenser. — Silver age, the second mytholo- 
gical period in the history of the world, 
following the simple and patriarchal gol- 
den ago. It is fabled as under the rule of 
Jupiter, and was characterized by volup- 
tuousness. See Golden age under Golden, 
Iron age under Iron. The term silver age 
is also applied to a period of Roman litera- 
ture subsequent to the most brilliant period, 
and extending from about A.D. 14 to AD. 180. 

Silver (sirvSr), v. t. l. To cover superficially 
with a coat of silver; as, to silver a pin or a 
dial-plate. 

On a tribunal silver’d, 

Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned. Shak. 


2. To cover with tin-foil amalgamated with 
quicksilver; as, to silver glass. —3. To adorn 
with mild or silver -like lustre; to give a 
silvery sheen to. ‘ And smiling cammess 
silver'd o'er the deep.' Pope. 

The loveliest moon that ever silver'd o’er 
A shell for Neptune’s goblet. Keats. 

4. To make hoary ; to tinge with gray. * A 
sable silver'd.’ Shak. 

His head was silver'd o’er with age. Cray. 

Silver -beater (sirv^!r-b6t-6r), n. One who 
beats silver or forms it into a thin leaf or 
foil. 

Silver-bell. SUver-bell Tree (siivcr-bel, 
8irv(5r-])el tre), n. A name common to the 
shrubs or small trees of the genus Halesia, 
nat. order Styracacefle; snow-berry tree. 
Silver-bush (8iLv6r-bqsh),n, An evergreen 
leguminous plant, a species of Anthyllis, the 
A. barba Jovis. 

SUver-busklned (sil'v^r-bus-kind), a. Hav- 
ing buskins adorned with silver. ‘Fair 
silver-buskin' d nymphs. ' Milton. 

Silver - fir (sil'vCr-fCr), n. A species of fir, 
the Abies picea or Picea pectinata, bo called 
from two silvery lines on the under side of 
the leaves. It is a native of the mountains 
of the middle and south of Europe, but has 
long been common in Britain. It grows to 
the height of 160 to 180 feet, forming a very 
fine tree. Its timber is not so much prized 
as that of some other species, but is used 
for various purposes, and is durable under 
water. It yields resin, turpentine, tar, Ac., 
especially the fine clear turpentine known 
as Strasburg turpentine. The American 
silver-fir, the balm of Gilead fir (Abies bal- 
sarnea), yields the Oanada-balsam used for 
optical purposes. Other species of Picea 
are also called silver-fii s. 

Silver -fish (sirv^fr-flsh), n. A fish of the 
size of a small carp, having a white colour 
striped with silvery lines. It is a variety of 
the Cyprinus auratus, or gold-fish. 

Silver -fox ( sil'vCr-foks ), 71 . A species of 
fox, Vulpes argentatus, inhabiting the north- 
ern parts of Asia, Europe, and America, 
and distinguished by its rich and valuable 
fur, which is of a shining black colour, hav- 
ing a small quantity of white mixed with it 
in different proportions. 

Silver-glance (sil'v^r-glans), n. A mineral, 
a native sulphuret of silver. See under 
Silver. 

Silver -grain ( sil'vfer-gran ), n. A name 
given to the medullary rays, or vertical 
plates of cellular tissue which connect the 
pith of exogenous plants with the bark. 
Silver -gray (sil'vCr-gra), a. Of a colour 
resembling silver. Tennymn. 
Silver-haired (sirvdr-hard), «. Having hair 
of the colour of silver; having white or gray 
hair. 

Silvering (sil'ver-ing), n. 1. The art, opera- 
tion, or practice of covering the surface of 
anything witli silver, or with an amalgam 
of tin and mercury; as, the silvering of cop- 
per or brass ; the silvering of mirrors. — 
2. The silver or amalgam laid on. 

SUverlze (sil'vCr-iz), v.t. pret. A pp. silver- 
ized; ppr. silverizing. To coat or cover with 
silver. 

Silver-leaf (sirv^r-lef), n. Silver foliated 
or beaten out into a thin leaf. 

Silverless (sil'v^r-les), a. Having no silver; 
without money; impecunious. Piers Plow- 
man. 

Silverling (sirv^r-ling), n. A silver coin. 

‘ A thousana vines at a thousand sUverlings.' 
Is. vii. 23. 

Silverly (sil'vfir-U), adv. With a bright or 
sparkling appearance, like silver. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. Shak. 

This river does not sec the naked sky, 

Till it begins to progress silverly 

Around the western border of the wood, Keats. 

Silvern (8il'v6m), a. Made of silver; silver. 
[Now archaic or poetical.] 

Silver - paper ( 8ll'v6r-pa-p6r ), n. Tissue- 
paper. 

Silver-plated fsil'vSr-plat-ed), a. Covered 
with a Thin coating of silver. 

SUversmltb (8iLv6r-8mlthL n. One whose 
occupation is to work in silver. Acts xix. 24. 
Silver -Stick (sil'v^r-stlk), n. The name 
given to a field-officer of the Life Guards 
when on palace duty. 

Silver - tnistle. Silvery - thistle (sil'vdr- 
this-l, 8il'v6r-i-this-l), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Acanthus, the A. spinosus, a native of 
Southern Europe, but cultivated in this 
country. Its leaves are supposed to have 
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furnished to Callimachus the model for the 
decoration of the capital of the columns in 
the Corinthian style of architecture. 
Silver-tongued (Sil'ver-tungd), a. Having 
a smooth tongue or speech. 

Silver -tree (sil'vSr-tre), n. A plant of the 
genus Leucodendron.L. argenteum, so called 
from the appearance of the leaves, which 
are lanceolate and silky. It is a large ever- 
green shrub with handsome foliage, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Silver - weed ( sil'v^r-wed ), n. A plant of 
the genus Potentilla, the P. amerina. 
Called also Ghose-grass and Wild Tansy. 
See Potentilla. 

Silvery (BiPv6r-i), a. l. Besprinkled, covered 
with, or containing silver.— 2. Like silver; 
having the appearance of silver; white; of 
a mild or silver-like lustre. 

Of all the cnamd'd race whose silvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the siiriiig. Pope. 

In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back, 

Coleridj^e. 

8. Clear and soft, as the sound of a silver 
bell; as, silvery laughter. — 4. In hot. bluish 
white or gray, with a metallic lustre. 

Silybum (siri-bum), n. A genus of compo- 
site plants belonging to the thistle group. 
S. Mariannm is the Carduus Mariaiius of 
Linnreus, and is popularly known by the 
name of milk-thistle.. It is found in waste 
places in Groat Britain, and is distinguish- 
able at once by the milky veins on its leaves, 
and the great recurved scales of the invo- 
lucre. The white veins on the leaves were 
supposed to have been produced by a drop 
of the Virgin Mary’s milk. 

Sima (si'ma). In arch, same as Cyvia (which 
see). 

Simagre t ( sim'a-gra ), n. [Fr. simagree, a 
grimace.) A grimace. Dryden. (Rare ] 

Slmar,t Simaret (si-milr', si-mar'), n. [Fr. 
simarre, It. ziinarra.] A woman’s robe; a 
loose light garment. Written also dinar, 
Cyinar, Chiinmar, nml Simarre. ‘Ladies 
dressed in rich simars.' Dryden. ‘A si- 
marre of the richest Persian silk. ’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

Simaruba (sim-a-nVba), n. [The Caribbean 
name of S. officinalis.'] A genus of the nat. 
order Simarubacene. They have compound 
loaves and small paniculate unisexual flow- 
ers. The Vtark of the root of S. ainara or 
officinalis, a tall tree, a native of Guiana 
and of Jamaica, is also called simaruba. Tt 
is a tough, fibrous, bitter bark ; the infu- 
sion is occasionally used in medicine as a 
tonic. 

Slmarubace 80 ( 8 im'a-ru-ba"se-e),n.pf. A nat. 
order of usually bitter trees or shrubs, with 
simple or compound leaves and regular 
unisexual flowers, natives chiefly of the tor- 
rid zone. 

Slmblot (sim'blot), n. 'The harness of a 
weaver's draw-loom. Siminoiids. 

Simeonite (sim'e-on-it), n. Pedes, a follower 
of the Rev. (diaries Simeon, a highly evan- 
gelical clergyman of the Kuglish ("Church, 
who in the eiid of last century endeavoured 
to establish a fund, known as ‘ the Simeon 
trust,’ for the purchase of cures, to which 
men of similar sentiments with himself 
might be presented; hence, a name some- 
times given to Low-cliurchmen. Sometimes 
abbreviated into Sim. 

* Do yon mean to tell me now that you rcg.ard 
chapels as anything Init an unmitigated nnisnnreY’ 
‘ Most certainly 1 do mean to tell you .so, if you ask 
me.’ * Ah, I see— a / ' Farrar 

Simla (sim'i-a), n. [L., an ape, from simus, 
flat-nosed.) The generic name applied by 
LlnnsBUB to all the (luadrinnaiious mammals 
(monkeys) except the lemurs. 'I'he Linmean 
Simieo are di vided into numerous sub-genera, 
to none of which the name Simia is now 
applied, except by some modern naturalists 
to the species of the genus Pithecus (which 
see). 

Blmlad 80 ( 8 lm'i-a-de), n.yl. A quadrumanoiis 
family of mammals now limited to include 
the higher apes, such as the orangs, gorilla, 
and chimpanzee. 

Simian, simlal (sim'i-an, sim'i-al), a. Of 
or pertaining to an ape; resembling an ape; 
having the character of an ape; ape-like. 

We are aware that there may be vulgar souls who, 
Judging from their simial selves, may clouht the con- 
tinence of Sdpio. yerrold. 

It is now adtnitted that the differences lic«-ween 
the brain of the highest race.s of man iiiul that of 
the lowest, though less in degree, are of the same 
order as those which separate the simian from the 
human brain. Sir C. Lyell. 
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Similar (sim'i-l^r), a, [Fr. similaire, from 
a hypothetical form similaris, from L. sirni- 
lie, like, from a root seen also in E. same. 
See Same.] l. Like; resembling; having a 
like form or appearance; like in quality. 
Similar may signify exactly alike, or having 
a general likeness, a likeness in the princi- 

{ )al points. The latter is the ordinary mean- 
ng. ‘A duty second and similar to that 
of the love of God.’ Waterland. 

There are other collateral manufactures of so simi- 
lar a nature that a workman can easily transfer his 
industry from one of them to another. Adam Smith. 
2.t Homogeneous; of like structure or char- 
acter throughout. Boyle.— Similar arcs. See 
under Anc.— Similar curves, curves whoso 
equations are of the same form, and the ratio 
of the constants in those etiuntions equal. — 
Similar rectilineal figures, in geom. such as 
have their several angles equal each to each, 
and the sides about the equal angles propor- 
tional. Such figures are to one another as the 
squares of their homologous Aidas,.— Similar 
segments of circles, those which contain 
equal angles. —Similar solids, such as are 
contained by the same number of similar 
planes, similarly situated, and having like 
inclinations to one another. Such solids 
are to one another as the cubes of their 
homologous sides. 

Similar (sim'i-Rr), n. Tliat which is simi- 
lar; that which resembles something else in 
form, appearance, quality, or the like. 

The question to be asked is, whether the .issocia- 
tion establislicd between tlic two feelings results im- 
mediately from the cohesion of the one to the other, 
or results mediately from the cohesion of each feeling 
and eaclt relation l)etween them to their respective 
simi/ars in experience. H. .spencer. 

Similarity (sim-i-lar'i-ti), n. The state f)f 
being similar; close likeness; perfect or 
partial resemblance; as, a similarity of fea- 
tures. 

From the . similarity it bore to the spruce, I 
judged that . . it would make a very wholesome 
beer. Cook. 

Similarly (siin'i-h’ir-li). adv. In a similar or 
like manner; with resemblance in essential 
points. 

Similaryt (sim'i-Rir-i), a. Similar. ‘Rhym- 
ing catlences of similanj words.’ South. 
Simile (sim'i-le), n. (L., a like thing, from 
similis, like. See Similar.) In rhet. tlie 
likening together of two things which, how- 
ever different in other respects, have some 
strong point or points of resemblance; a 
poetic or imaginative comparison. 

O. sir, l^ucentio slmped me like his greyhound, 
WJiich run-s liim.self aiui catches for his master. 

—A gooil swift simile, but something currish. Shak. 

.Similes arc like songs in love ; 

They much describe.-, they nothing prove. Prior. 

— Simile, Metaphor, Allegory , Parable, agree 
in implying likeness between a primary ob- 
ject, or the thing likened, and a secondary, 
or that to which it is likened. Simile asserts 
mere resemblance, and states what is liter- 
ally true: as, man is like grass. Metaphor 
asserts what, taken literally, is not true, af- 
firming the primary to be the secondary; as. 
all flesh is grass. Allegory has been defined 
to be a continued metaphor, but improperly. 
Metaphor presents alMays both objects; al- 
legory, the secondary only, so that its real 
meaning and application are only to be per- 
ceived by inference, 'riie most character- 
istic feature of allegory is the personifica- 
tion of abstract i<leas and things without 
life, and tlie allegory generally forms an in- 
dependent whole of some length. Spen- 
ser’s Faery Queen and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress arc the most perfect exanqiles in 
modern literature. Parable is usually de- 
voted to the inculcation of some truth or 
principle by means of an invented case or 
incident resembling or parallel to a real 
case, the author of the parable being thus 
enabled to put prominently and forcibly 
forward tin? essential points intended to he 
emphasized. 

Similiter (si-mil'i-tfer), adv. [L., in like 
manner.) In law, the technical designation 
of the form by wliich either party in plead- 
ing accepts the issue tendered by his op- 
ponent. 

Simili'tude (si-mil'i-tud), n. [Fr. simili- 
tude, from L. similitudo, from similis, like.) 
1. Likeness; resemblance; likeness in nature, 
qualities, or appearance. 

Similitude of substance would cause attraction. 

Bacon. 

Let us make now man in our image, man 
In our similitude. Milton. 

Fate some future bard shall join 
In sad similitude of griefs to mine. Pope. 
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2. A comparison; a parable or allegory; a 
simile. 

Tasso in his similitudes never departed from the 
woods, that is, his comparisons were t.iken from the 
country. Dryden. 

3. A representation; a facsimile; n portrait. 
Siznilltudinary (8i-mil'i-tu"di-na-ri), a. In- 

volving the use of similitudes or similes; 
marking similitude. Sir E. Coke. 

Simllor (sim'i-lor), n. A gold-coloured alloy 
of copper and zinc. Written also Semilor. 
SimlOUS (sim'i-us), a. [L. sirnia, an ape.] 
Pertaining to or like the monkey; monkey- 
like. ‘That strange simious school -boy 
passion of giving pain to others.’ Sydney 
Smith. 

Simitar (sim'i-t^r). See Scimitar. 

Simmer (sim'^r), v.i. [O.E. symper, to sim- 
mer; probably imitative of the gentle mur- 
muring sound made by liquids beginning to 
boil or boiling very slowly.] To boil or 
bubble gently, or with a gentle hissing. 
‘Till the spirit simmer or boil a little.’ 
Boyle. 

Simmer (sinT6r), v.t. To cause to boil 
gently. 

Simnelt (sim'nel),?i. [Formerly also 
from O.Fr. simenel, siminel, a cake of fine 
flour; L.L. simcnellus, siminellus (for simi- 
lellus), from L. shnUa (with change of I to 
n), the finest wheat flour.) A cake made of 
fine flour; a kind of sweet cake ; a cracknel. 
‘Not common luead. but wassel bread and 
simnels, for bis diet.' Fuller. 

Sodden hrc.id, which be called simnels or crack- 
nels, be vcric unwholesome. Bullein (1595). 

Simoniac (si-mo'ni-ak), n. [Fr. simoniaque. 
See Simony.) One who i)i‘actise8 simony, or 
who buys or sells i)referment in the cdnirch. 
Simoniacal (si-mo-ni'ak-al), a. 1 . Guilty of 
simony. 

Adrl to your criminals the simoniacal l.idics who 
seduce the .sacred order into tlic difficulty of break- 
ing their troth. Spectator. 

2. Pertaining to, involving, or consisting of 
simony, or the crime of buying or selling 
ecclesiastical preferment ; as, a simoniacnl 
presentation. 

Simoniacally (si-mo-ni'ak-al-li), adv. In a 
simoniacal manner; with tlie guilt or of- 
fence of simony. 

Slmonlan (si-mo'ni-an), n. A follower of 
Simon Magus, whose system was a species of 
gnosticism. 

Slmonlous (si-md'ni-us), a. Partaking of 
simony; given to simony. Milton. 
Simonist (sim'on-ist), n. One who practises 
or defends simony; a simoniac. 

Simony (sim'o-ni), n. [Fr. simonw, L.L. si- 
monia, from Simon Magus, who M’ished to 
purchase the power of conferring the Holy 
Spirit. Ac. viii. ] Tlie act or practice of traf- 
ficking in sacred things; particularly, the 
buying or selling of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, or the corrupt presentation of any one 
to an ecclesiastical benefice for money or 
reward. 

Simoom (si-mbm'), n. [Ar. sannhn, from 
sainma, to poison. ) A hot suflocating wind 
that blows occasionally in Africa and Ara- 
bia, generated by tlie extreme heat of the 
arched deserts or sandy plains. The air, 
eated by contact with the noonday burning 
sand, ascends, and the influx of colder air 
from all sides forms a whirlwind or minia- 
ture cyclone, which is borne across the 
desert laden with sand and dust. Its in- 
tense, dry, parching heat, combined with 
the cloud of dust and sand which it carries 
witli it, has a very destructive effect upon 
both vegetable and animal life. The effects 
of the simoom are felt in neighbouring re- 
gions, where winds owing their origin to 
it are known under different names, and it 
is subject to important modifications by the 
nature of the earth’s surface over which it 
passes. It is called Sirocco in South Italy, 
Samiel in Turkey, Solano in Spain, Kamsin 
in Egypt and Syria, and Hamiattan in 
Guinea and Senegambia. 

Simoon (si-mbn'), n. Same as Simoom. 
SlmoUB (sj'mus), a. [L. simus, flat-nosed; 
Gr. simos.] 1. Having a very flat or snub 
nose, with the end turned ii]).— 2. Concave. 
‘The sirnous part of the liver.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Simpal (sim'pi), n. A beautiful little mon- 
key of Sumatra {Presbytes melalophos), re- 
markable for its extremely I'Uig and slender 
non-prehensile tail, and the black crest that 
traverses the crown of the head. 

Simper (sim'p^r), v.i. [Probably, as Wedg- 
wood thinks, the radical meaning is that of 
a conscious restraint of the lips and mouth. 
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as If closing them in the pronunciation of 
the 8<)und sipp, this word sipp in L.G. ex- 
pressing the gesture of n compressed mouth. 
au(i an affected pronunciation with pointed 
lips; comp, in im, niton. Similar words are 
Prov. G. zimpern, to be affectedly coy; Dan, 
semper, simper, coy.J 1. To smile in a silly 
manner. ‘Behold yond simpering dame.’ 
Shak.~ 2.i To glimmer; to twinkle. 

Yet can 1 mark how stars above 
Si»i/)cr and sliine. G. Herbert. 

Simper (sim'pSr), n. A smile with an air of 
silliness; an affected smile or smirk. ‘The 
conscious simper and the jealous leer.’ 
Pope.. 

Simperer (Blm'p6r-6r), n. One who simpers. 
Simperlllgly(8im'p6r-inj^-li), uy/w. In a sim- 
pering manner; with a .silly smile. 
Simplesometer (sim'pi-ez-om"et-6r). See 
SYMi*IE.SOMETER. 

Simple (sim'pl), a. fFr. simple, from L. sim- 
plex, simple, from a root sa, sain, meaning 
one or unity (also in sincere and in E. same), 
and that ot plica, a fold.] 1. Single; not com- 
plex;con8i8tingofone thing; uncompounded; 
unmingled; uncombined with anything else; 
as, a simple substance ; a simple idea ; a 
simple sound. 

Amonjj -‘iubstnnces, some are called simple, some 
compound, whether taken in a philosophical or vul- 
gar sense. U'atfs. 

2. Not given todesi^, stratagem, or dupli- 
city; uudesigning; sincere; harmless. ‘'J'ra- 
d iti on ’s tongue.’ Byron.— S. Artless 

in manner ; unaffected ; unconstrained ; in- 
artificial ; unadorned ; plain ; as, a simple 
style of narration ; a simple dress. 

In simple manners all the .secret lies. Vouti^. 

4. Mere; pure; being no more and no less; 
being nothing else but. 'A simple knight 
among his knights. ’ Tennyson. 

A medicine . . . whose sioiple touch 
Is powerful to araise king Pepin, Shak. 

A heated pulpiteer, 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 
Announced the coming doom. Tennyson. 

6. Not distinguished by any excellence; of an 
average quality; common; plain; humble; 
lowly. 

Great floods have flown 
From simple sources. Shak. 

Clergy and laity . . . gentle and made the 

fuel of tne same nre. Fuller. 

6. Not complex or complicated; as, a ma- 
chine of simple construction. — 7. Unmis- 
takable; clear; intelligible; as, a simple 
statement.— 8. Weak in intellect; not wise 
or sagacious; silly. 

The simple believeth everj' word ; but the prudent 
Jooketh well to his going. Prov. xiv, 15. 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for j>eacc. 

Shak. 

9. In hot. undivided, as a root, stem, or 
spike; only one on a petiole; as, a simple 
leaf; only one on a peduncle; as, a simple 
flower; having only one set of rays, as an 
umbel; having only one series of leaflets; as, 
a simple calyx; not phimose or feathered, as 
a pappus. — 10. In ^em. applied to a body 
that has not been decomposed or separated 
into two or more bodies; elementary. See 
Elementary substances under Elementary. 
11. In mineral, homogeneous. — Simple con- 
tract, simple equation, simple interest, <fec. 
See under the nouns. — Syn. Single, uncom- 
pounded, unmingled, unmixed, mere, un- 
combined, elementary, plain, artless, sin- 
cere, harmless, undesigning, frank, open, 
unaffected, inartificial, unadonied, credu- 
lous, silly, foolish, shallow, unwise. 

Simple (sim'pl), n. 1 . Something not mixed 
or compounded. 

It in a melancholy of mine own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects. Shak, 

Specifically, a medicinal herb or medicine 
obtained from an herb ; so called because 
each vegetable was supposed to possess its 
particular virtue, and therefore to consti- 
tute a simple remedy. 

Wc walked into a lar^c garden, esteemed for its 
furniture, one of the fairest, especially for simples 
and exotics. Evelyn. 

2. In the Jl. Cath. Ch. a feast celebrated 
with less ceremony than a double or semi- 
double. See Double. 

Simple (sim'pl), v.i. pret. <& pp. simpled; 
ppr. iimpling. To gather simples or plants. 

‘ As wimpling on the flowery hills he strayed. ' 
Garth. 

Bimple-liearted (sim'pl-hftrt-ed),a. Having 
a simple heait; single-hearted; ingenuous. 


Simple-minded (sim'pl-mind-ed), a. Art- 
less; undesigning; unsuspecting. 

(They) bending oft their sanctimonious eyes 
Take homage of the simple-minded tlirong. 

yikenside. 

Simple-mindedness ( slm'pl-mind-od-nes ), 
n. The state or quality of being simple- 
minded; artlessriess. 

Simpleness (sim'pl-nes), n. 1. The state or 
iiuality of being simple, single, or uncom- 
ponnded; as, the simfdcness of the elements. 

2. Artlossness; simplicity; innocence; plain- 
ness. 

For never anything can V>e amiss 

When simpleness and ciuty tender it. Shak. 

8. Weakness of intellect; silliness; folly. 

What simpleness is this? Shak. 

Simpler (sim'pl-6r), n. One that collects 
simples or medicinal plants; an herbalist; 
a simplist. 

An linglish botanist will not have such satisfaction 
in showing it to a simpler. Barrington. 

Simplesse t (sim'pl es), w. [Er] Simplicity; 
silliness. Chaucer; Spenser. 

Simpleton (sim'pl-ton). n. (From simple, 
with French term, ton; comi). Fi’. simplette, 
a silly wench.] One who is very simple; a 
silly person ; a person of weak intellect ; a 
trirter; a foolish person. 

A discredit, as lasting as mercenary scribblers or 
curious simpletons can make it. Pope. 

Simplex (sim'pleks). n. [L.] Simple; single. 
Slnipllcian t (sim-plish'i-an), n. [O.Fr. sim^ 

! plicien. ] An artless, uiiskillod, or undesign- 
ing person; a simpleton. 

Slmpllcit}r (sim-plis'i-tl), n. [Fr. simplicity., 
L. simplicitas. See Simple.] 1. The state 
or quality of being simple, unmixed, or un- 
compounded; as, the simplicity of metals 
or of earths. ‘Discoverable in their sim- 
plicity nnd mixture.’ Sir T. Browne,— 2. The 
state or quality of being not complex, or of 
consisting of few parts; as, the simplicity 
of a machine. 

Wc are led to conceive that great machine of the 
world to have been once in a state of greater sim- 
plicity than it now is. Burnet. 

3. Artlessness of mind; freedom from a pro- 
pensity to cunning or stratagem ; freedom 
from duplicity; sincerity; harnilessness. ‘ By 
the simplicity of Venus’ doves.’ Shak. 

Of manner gentle, of afTections mild ; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. Pope. 

4. Freedom from artificial ornament; plain- 
ness; as, the simplicity of a dress, of style, 
of language, <fcc. 

Give me ,a look, give me a face, 

Tliat m.ikcs simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all tl>’ aoulteries of art. B. yonson. 

6. Freedom from subtlety or abstruseness ; 
clearness; as, the simplicity of Scriptural 
doctrinesor truth. —U. Weakness of intellect; 
silliness; folly. 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love .%implicity. 

Prov, i. aa. 

SimpUflcatlon (8im'pli-fl-ka"8hon), n. (Fr. 
simplijication.] The act of simplifying; the 
act of making simple; the act of reducing 
to simplicity, or to a state not complex. 

The simplijicatian of machines renders them more 
and more perfect, but sintplijicatian of the rudi- 
ment.s of languages renders them more and more 
imperfect, and less proper for many of tlie piirp«>ses 
of language. Adam Smith. 

Simplify (sim'plf-fi), V. t. pret. pp. sirnpli- 
fiea; ppr. simplifying. \Yt. simpUfier, L.L. 
sirnplifcare, from L. simplex, sinlplo, and 
facio, to make.] To make simple; to bring 
to greater simplicity; to reduce from the 
complex state; to show an easier or shorter 
process for doing or making; to make plain 
or easy. 

Philosophers have generally advised men to shun 
needless occupations, as the certain impediments of 
a good ami happy life; they bid ns endeavour to 
simplify ourselves. Barrow. 

The collection of duties is drawn to a point, and so 
far simplijied. A, Hamilton, 

Simplist (siiu'pl-ist), n. One skilled in 
simples or medicinal plants; a simpler. 

A plant NO unlike a rose, it hath been mistaken by 
some good sxmplists for amomum. Sir T. Brenvne. 

Simplistic (sim-plis'tik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to simples or a simplist. [Rare. ] 
Bimplityt (slm'pll-ti), n. Simplicity. Piers 
Plovrman. 

Bimploce (sim'pld-sd), n. Same as Symploce. 
Simply (sim'pli), adv. 1. In a simple manner; 
without art; without subtlety; artlessly; 
plainly. 


2. Without addition; alone; absolutely. *I 
were simply the most active fellow in 
Europe.’ Shak. 

They make that good or evil which otherwise of 
itself were not simply the one nor the other. 

Hooker. 

3. Merely; solely. 

Simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Shak. 

4. Weakly; foolishly. 

Simulachret (simTi-la-k^r), n. [L. simu- 
lacrum, a likeness, an image.] An image. 
Sir T. Elyot. 

Simulart (simTi lAr), n. [See Simulate.] 
One who simubitt s or counterfeits some- 
thing; one who pi t Lends to be what he is not. 

Christ calleth the Pharisees liypocrites, that is to 
say, simulars, and whited sepulchres, Tyndale. 

Simulart (8im'u-16r),a. Specious; plausible; 
feigned; counterfeit. 

I returned with simular proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad. Shak. 

Simulate (sim'u-lat), r.t. pret. it pp. simu- 
lated; ppr. simulating. ( L. nim itlo, simu- 
latum, from similis, like.] To assunn* the 
mere appearance of, without the reality; to 
assume the signs or indications of, falsely; 
to counterfeit; to feign. 

Wluit thougii the first smootli Cresar's arts caressed 
Merit and virtue, simulating me? Thomson. 

The Puritans . . . prayed, and with no simulated 
fervour. Macaulay. 

Simulate (sim'u-lM), a. [L. simulatus, pp. 
of simulo. See the verb.] Feigned; pre- 
tended. ‘ A gwmZafc chastity.’ Bale. 
Simulation (sim-u-la'shon), n. [L. simu- 
latio. See Simulate.] The act of simulat- 
ing or of feigning to be that which one is 
not ; the assumption of a deceitful appear- 
ance or character. Simula tion differs from 
dissimulation. Tlie former denotes the as- 
suming of a false character; the latter de- 
notes the concealment of the true character. 

.Simulation is a pretence of what is not ; dissimu- 
lation a concealment of what is, Steele. 

SYN. Counterfeiting, feint, pretence. 
Simulator (sim'u-lat-^r), n. One who simu- 
lates or feigns. 

Simulatory (sim'u-ia-to-ri), a. Consisting 
in or characterized by simulation. 

Jehoran wisely suspects the flight of the Syrians to 
be but simulatory, . . . only to draw Israel out of 
their city. Bp. Hall. 

Simulium (si-mu'li-um), n. [L. simulo, to 
feign ] A genus of diptcjous insects of the 
family Tipulidte. One sjiecies is known by 
the name of sand-fly; its larvro are found on 
the stems of water-plants, and when any- 
thing disturbs the water they become jier- 
fectly still and motionless. The species of 
Simulium are small, and often prove very 
troublesome from piercing the flesh. 
Simultaneity (8im'ul-ta-ne"i-ti), n. State 
or quality of being simultaneous. De Quin- 
cey. 

Simultaneous (sim-ul-ta'ne-us), a. [Fr, 
simultarf e, L.L. simuUaneus, from L. simul, 
at the same time.] T'aking place or hap- 
pening at the same time ; done at the same 
time ; as, simultaneous events ; the simul- 
taneous eruption of two volcanoes. ‘ A like 
mutual and simultaneous exchange. ’ Glan- 
ville. — Simulta ne.ous equations, in math. 
equations in which the values of the un- 
known quantities entering them are the 
same in both or in all at the same time. 
Simultaneously (sim-ul-ta'ne-uB-li), adv. 
At a simultaneous time ; in a simultaneous 
manner; togetlier; in conjunction. 

He introduc es the deities of both acting simul- 
taneously. Shenstone. 

SimultaneouBneSB (sim-ul-ta'ne-us-nes), n. 
7'he state or quality of lieing simultaneous, 
or of happening at the same time, or acting 
in conjunction; as, the simulta neousneas m 
transactions in two different places. 
Simultyt (sim'ul-ti), n. [L. simultas, hos- 
tile encounter. ] Private grudge or quarreL 
‘To enquire after domestic simulties.’ B. 
Jonson. 

Simurg (si-murg'), n. A fabulous monstrous 
bird of the Persians, See Roc. 

Sin (sin), n. [A. Sax. synn, sin, sin, evil, 
wickedness; Icel. and Dan, synd, O.D. sunde, 

0. siinde, sin. Origin obscure; perhaps con- 
nected with the A. Sax, prefix sin, very, ex- 
ceeding, great, or with sunder, asunder.] 

1. The voluntary departure of a moral affent 
from a known rule of rectitude or duty 
prescribed by God; any voluntary trans- 
OTession of the divine law, or violation of a 
mvine command; moral depravity; wicked- 
ness ; iniquity. Sin is either a positive act 


Fite, f&r, fat, full; m6, met, h^; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfiibe. tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. Up. 


Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By simply tneek. Milton. 
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in which a known divine law ie violated, or 
it is the voluntary neglect to obey a posi- 
tive divine command, or a rule of duty 
clearly implied in such command. Sin com- 
prehends not actions only, but neglect of 
known duty, all evil thoughts, purposes, 
words, and desires, whatever is contrary to 
God’s commands or law. 

Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth also the 
law ; for sin is a transgression of the law. i Jn. iii. 4. 

Therefore to him that knoweth to -do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin. Jas, iv. 17. 

All crimes are indeed .tins, but not all sins crimes. 
A sin may be in the thought or secret purpose of a 
man, of which neither a judge, nor a witness, nor any 
man can take notice. Hobbes. 

Sin is spoken of in theology as original or 
actual. Actual sin is the act of a moral 
agent in violating a known rule of duty. 
Original sin, as generally understood, is 
native depravity of heart; that want of con- 
formity of heart to the divine will, that 
corruption of nature or deterioration of the 
moral character of man, which is supposed 
to be the effect of Adam’s apostasy; and 
which manifests itself in moral agents by 
positive acts of disobedience to the divine 
will, or by the voluntary neglect to comply 
with the express commands of God. —Deadly 
or mortal sin, in the R. Cath. Ch. wilful and 
<leliberate transgressions which take away 
divine grace: in distinction from venial sirus. 
The seven deadly sins are murder, lust, 
covetousness, pride, envy, gluttony, idle- 
ness.— 2. An offence in general; a transgres- 
sion; as, a sin against good taste. — 8. A sin- 
offering; an offering made to atone for sin. 

He hath made him to be sin for us, wIkj knew no 
sill. 2 Cor. V. 21. 

4 t An incarnation or embodiment of sin; a 
man enormously wicked. 

Thy ambition. 

Thou scarlet sin, robbed this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingh.^m. Shai. 

Sin (sin), v.i. pret. <Sc pp. sinned; ppr. sin- 
ning. [See the noun.} 1. To commit a sin; 
to depart voluntarily from the path of duty 
prescribed by God to man ; to violate the 
divine law in any particular by actual trans- 
gression or by the neglect or non-observance 
of its injunctions; to violate any known rule 
of duty. 

All have stained and come short of the glory of 
God. Rom. lii. 23. 

Often followed by againjif. 

H/'ain.ri thec, thee only, have I sinned. P.s. li. 4, 

2. 'J’o offentl against right, against men, 
society, or a principle; to transgress; to 
trespass: 'with against. 

1 am a m.an 

More sinn'd af^ainst than sinning. ShnJb. 

And who but wishes to invert the law.s 

Of order sins against th' eternal Cause. Pope. 

It would be dishonest to slum tlie reference to 
cxi.sting circumstances and the established order of 
things in explaining the fundamental principles of 
sound jiolicy against which the institutions of the 
state are found clearly to sin. Hrougham. 

It is occasionally used transitively, in sense 
of to commit, with sin as object. ‘ All is 
past, the sin is sinn'd. ’ Tennyson. — Sinning 
one's mercies, being ungrateful for the gifts 
of Providence. [Scotch.] 

I know your good father would term this ' sififiing 
mjy we fries.’ .Sir IV. Scott. 

Sin (sin), adv. Since. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Knowing his voice, although not heard long sin. 

She sudden was revived therewithal!. Spenser. 

SinalC (si-na'ik), a. Same as Sinaitic. 

BinaitlC (si-na-it'ikh a. [From Sinai, the 
mountain. ] Pertaining to Mount Sinai ; 
given or made at Sinai. 

Smamome t (siiTa-mOm), n. Cinnamon. 

Slnaplne (sin'a-pin). ? 1 . (CjeHaaNOj. ) An 
organic base existing as a suipnocyanate in 
white mustard seed. 

SinaplB (si-na'pis), n. [L. ainapis, sinapi, 
Gr. ainapi, mustard ] A genus of herba- 
ceous plants of the nat. order Cruclferae. 
The characteristic features of the species 
are : calvx of four spreading sepals ; st^le 
small, short, acute ; fruit cylindrical, its 
valves traversed by one or more prominent 
nerves ; seeds in one row. The seeds of S. 
nigra and S. alba, when freed from the 
husks and ground, form the well-known 
condiment mustard. See Mustard. 
SlnaplBm (sin'a-pizm), n. [Fr. ainapiame, L. 
sinapiamtia. See SiN APIS.] In a cata- 
plasm or poultice composed of pulverized 
mustard seed mixed to a proper consistence 
with warm water or vinegar. It is used for 
exciting redness, and acts as a powerful 
counter-irritant. 


ch, eAain; 6h, Sc. look; g, go; J, Job; 


Sin-bom (sin'bom), a. Bom of sin; origin- 
ating, sprung, or derived from sin. ‘The 
sin-bom monster’ (Death). Milton. 

Sin-bred (sin 'bred), a. Produced or bred 
by sin. ‘Honour dishonourable, ain-bred.' 
Milton. 

Since (sins), adv. [O.E. aim. ainnea, siOiem, 
aithence, all genitive forms from A. Sax. 
aiththan—sith, after, since, and than, that 
time, a dative form of thcet, the, that, de- 
monstrative article. Comp, hence, whence.^ 

1. Frt)ni that time ; after that time ; from 
then till now; in the Interval. ‘ St. George 
that swinged the dragon, and e'er since sits 
on his horse.* Shak. ‘ Who since 1 heard 
to be discomfited.’ Shak. 

I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since. Shak. 

2. Before this or now; ago. 

The wt>rld was very guilty of such a ballad some 
three ages since. Shak. 

Sometimes it is nearly equal to when. 

Do you remember simr wc lay all night in the 
windmill in St. George’s field T Shak. 

Since (sins), prep. Ever from the time of; 
in or during tlie period subsequent to; 
subsequently to; after: with a past event 
or time for the object. 

Since his exile she hath tlespised me most. S?tak. 

Since the beginning of the world, men have not 
heard . . . what he hath prepared for him that 

waiteth for him. Is. Ixiv. 4. 

Since (sins), conj. l. From the time when. 
[Here it may be regarded alternately as a 
preposition governing a clause.] 

I have been in such a pickle since I saw you last. Shak. 

According to the revelation of the mystery which 
was kept secret since the world began. Kev. xvi. 25. 

2. Because that; seeing that; inasmuch as. 

Since truth and constancy are vain. 

Since neiilter love nor sense of pain, 

Nor force of reason can persuade, 

Then let example be obey’d. Glanville. 

Sincere (sin-ser'), a. [L. sincerns, sincere, 
often derived from sine, without, and cera, 
wax, as if primarily applied to honey without 
admixture of wax, but modern etymologists 
do not admit this derivation, and in the 
element sin recognize the sim of L. simul, 
the sam of Skr. sama, all, E. same, and, in 
cents, the same root as in Icel. skir, Goth. 
skeirs, E. sheer, pure, clear, the sense thus 
being all or wholly clear.] 1. Pure; un- 
inixed. ‘A joy wdiich never was sincere till 
now.’ Dryden. 

As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the 
word. I Pet. ii 2. 

There is no sincere acid in any animal juice. 

A rbuthnot. 

I would have all gallicisms avoided, that our tongue 
may be sincere. Felton. 

2. t Unhurt; uniiiiured. ‘ Th’ inviolable body 
stood sincere.' Dryden. — 8. Being in reality 
what it appears to V>e; not feigned; not simu- 
lated ; not assumed or said for the sake of 
appearance ; real ; genuine. ‘ His love sin- 
cere.' Shak. — 4. Honest; undisseinbling ; 
guileless; frank; truthful; true. 

The more sincere you are the belter it will fare with 
you at the great tlay of account. In the meantime give 
us leave to be sitirere too in condemning heartily wliat 
we licartily disaj)i)rove. IVaterland. 

As a preacher Mr. H. was sincere but not earnest. 

De Qnincey. 

— flearty. Cordial, Sincere. See uiidei* 
HEAiiTr. - Syn. Honest, unfeigned, unvar- 
nished, real, true, umiffected, inartificial, 
frank, upright, undisseinbling. 

Sincerely (sin-ser'li), adv. In a sincere 
manner; as, (a) without alloy or mixture; 
perfectly, ‘ Everything that is sincerely 
good and perfectly divine.’ Milton, (b) 
Honestly ; with real purity of heart ; with- 
out simulation or disguise; unfeignedly ; 
as, to speak one’s mind sincerely; to love 
virtue sincerely. 

Hear me profess sincerely: had I a dozen sons 
. . . I had rather had eleven die nobly for their 

country than one voluptuously surfeit out of action. 

Shak. 

SincereneBS (sin-ser'nes), n. Sincerity. 
Sir W. Temple. 

Sincerity (sln-ser'i-ti), n. [Fr. sinc6riU, L. 
sinceritaa. See Sincere.] The state or 
quality of being sincei’e; honesty of mind 
or intention; freoilom from simulation or 
hypocrisy; truthfulness; genuineness; ear- 
nestness. 

I speak not by commandment, but . . . to prove 
the sincerity ol your love. 2 Cor. viil. 8. 

I should say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sin- 
cerity, is tlie first characteristic of all men In any way 
heroic. Carlyle. 

Sincipital (sin-sip'it-al), a. In anat. of or 
pertwning to the sinciput. 

The parietal bones have been called sincipital. 

Duttgiison. 
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Sinciput (sin 'si -put), n. [L. l The fore 
part of the head from the forehead to the 
coronal suture, in contradistinction to the 
occiput or back part of the head. 

Sindoc, n. See Sintoo. 

Sindon t (sin'don), n. [L., a kind of fine tex- 
tile fabric ; Gr. aind^n, probably from Sin- 
doa, the Indus.] 1. A piece of cotton or 
linen; a wrapper. ‘A book and a letter, 

. , . wrapped In aindona of linen. ’ Bacon. 
2. In surg. a small piece of rag or round 
pledget introduced into the hole of the cra- 
nium made by a trephine. Dungliaoti. 

Sine (sin), ?i. [L, sinus, a bending, a curve, 

a bosom. ] In trigon. the straight line drawn 
from one extremity of an arc perpendicular 
to the diameter pass- 
ing through the other 
extremity. Thus, in 
the circle ach, let 
AOH be a diameter, 
" and let c E be perpen- 
dicular thereto ; then 
shall GE be the sine 
of the arc oh, or of 
the angle coh, and of 
its supplement COA. The sine of a quad- 
rant or of a right angle is equal to the radius. 
The sine of any arc is half the chord of twice 
that arc.— Artificial sines, logarithms of the 
natural sines, or logarithmic smes. —Natural 
sines, sines expressed by natural numbers. 
— Versed sine of an arc or angle, the segment 
of the diameter intercepted between the sine 
and the extremity of the arc; thus E H is the 
versed sine of the arc c H, or of the angle 
COH, and of its supplement CO A. -Arith- 
7netic of sines, a term employed to denote 
analytical trigonometry. Its object is to 
exhibit the relation of the sines, cosines, 
tangents, &c., of arcs, multiple arcs, <fec.— 
Line of sines, a line on the sector or Gun- 
ter’s scale, &c., divided according to tlie 
sines, or expressing the sines. 

Sine (si'ne). A Latin preposition signifying 
without. See SINE DIE, SINE QUA NON. 

Sin-eater (sin'et-Sr), n. A person hired at 
funerals in ancient times to eat a piece of 
bread laid upon the chest of a dead person, 
and so take his sins on himself, that the soul 
of the deceased might rest in peace. 

Sinecural (si'ne-ku-ral), a. Of or relating 
to a sinecure; of the nature of a sinecure. 

Sinecure (si'ne-kur), n. |L. sine, without, 
and cura, cure, care. ] 1. Originally and 

strictly, an ecclesiastical benefice without 
cure of souls. 'J'here are thi’ee sorts of 
ecclesiastical sinecures: (a) wliere the bene- 
fice is a donative, and is committed to the 
incumbent by the patron expres.sly without 
cure of souls, the cure either not existing 
or being intrusted to a vicar; this is the 
strictest sinecure, (b) Certain cathedral 
oflices, viz. the canonries and prebends, and, 
according to some authorities, the deanery, 
(c) Where a parish is destitute of parishion- 
ers, having become depopulated. — 2. Any 
office which has revenue without employ- 
ment. ‘A lucrative sinecure in the excise.’ 
Macaulay. 

Sinecure (si'ne-kur), v.t pret. & pp. sine- 
cured; ppr. sinecuring. 'J'o place in a sine- 
cure. 

Slnecurlsm (si'ne-kur-izm), n. The state 
of holding a sinecure. 

SlnecurlBt (si'ne-kur-ist), n. 1. One who 
holds a sinecure.- 2. An advocate for sine- 
cures. 

Sine die (si'ne di'e), adv. [L., without day.] 
A term used with reference to an adjourn- 
ment or prorogation of an assembly or 
meeting, as of a court or of parliament, 
without any specified day or time for re- 
suming the subject or business, or reassem- 
bling. When a defendant is suffered to go 
sine die he is dismissed the court. 

Sine qua non (si'ne kwa non), ?i. [L. , with- 
out which not.] Something absolutely ne- 
cessary or indispensable ; an indispensable 
condition; as, he made the presence of a 
witness a sine qua non. 

Slne'W’ (sin'Ql.n. [A. Sax. sinewe, sinu; 0. H. G. 
senewa. Mod. G. sehne, Icel. sin, Dan. sene, 
a sinew. Perhaps akin to A. Sax. prefix 
sin, very. Comp. Gr. is, mos, fibre, nerve, 
strength, force. ] 1. The tough fibrous tissue 
which unites a muscle to a bone; a tendon. 
2. Muscle; nerve. Sir J. Davies. [Rare.] 
S. That which gives strength or vigour; that 
in which strength consists. ‘The portion 
and sinew of her fortune, her marriage 
dowry.’ Shak. 

Victuals and ammunition. 

And money, too, the sinews of the war, 

Are stnretl no. Beau. «S* FI, 

w, M>ig; wh, u?ftlg; zh, azure. — SeeKST. 
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sinew (sin'u), v.t. To knit or strengthen, 
as by sinews. ‘So shalt tliou sinew both 
these lands together.' Shak. 

Wc should find that creatures now stuck up for 
long tortures . . . might, if properly treated, serve 
to sinrw the state in time of danger. Goldsmith. 

Sinewed (sin'uti), p. and a. Having sinews; 
hence, strong ; iinn ; vigorous ; sinewy, 
‘Strong ninewed was the youth.’ Dnfden. 
‘Until endurance grew sinew’d with action.’ 
Tennyson. 

He will the rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinnued to our defence. Shak. 

Slnewlness (sin'u-i-nes), n. The quality of 
being sinewy. 

SlneTi^Sllt (sln'u-ish), a. Sinewy. Ilolin- 
shed. 

Sinewless (sin'u-les), a. Having no strength 
or vigour. 

The arm of the church is now short and shirwless. 

lip. Hall. 

Slnewoust (sin'u-iis), a. Sinewy. ‘Amies 
and other bins more sinewous than tiesliy.’ 
Holinshed. 

Sinew-shrunk (sin'u-shrungk), a. In far- 
rierij, having the sinews under the belly 
shrunk by excess of fatigue: said of a horse. 
Sinewy ( sin'ud ), a. 1. Pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or resembling a sinew or sinews. 
The siueivy thread my brain lets fall, Doone. 

‘2. Well braced with sinews; nervous; strong; 
vigorous; firm; as, the sinewy Ajax. Shak. 

The northern people are large, fair-comolexioned, 
strong, sinewy, and courageous. Sir Af. Hale. 
Thr smith, a mighty man is he, 

"With large and sinewy hands, l.onpfellow. 

Sinful (sin'ful), a. 1. Tainted with or full 
of sin; wicked; iniquitous; criminal; unholy; 
as, sinful men. 

Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity 1 
Is, i. 4- 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand. Sir //’. Scott. 

2. Containing sin or consisting in sin; con- 
trary to the laws of God; as. sinful actions; 
sinful thoughts; sinful words. 

Nature herself, though pure of «>{/>// thouglU, 
Wrought in her so, that, seeing me, she tnn\ecl. 

Milton. 

— Criminal, Sinful, Wicked, Immoral, De- 
jrraved. See under Criminal 
Sinfully (sin'ful-li), adv. In a sinful man- 
ner; wickedly; iniqnitously; criminally. 

The humble and contented man nleases himself i 
innocently and easily, while the amnitious man at- 
tempts to please others sinfully and difficultlj'. 

South . 

Sinfulness (sin'ful-nes), n. 'The quality of 
being sinful or contrary to the divine will; 
wickedness; depravity; moral corruption; 
iniquity; criminality; as, the sinfulness of 
Enaction; the sinfulness of thoughts or pur- 
poses. ‘ Supernal grace contending with 
sinfulness of men.’ Millon. 

Sing (sing), v.i. pret. sang, sung (it would be 
ditncult to say which is the commoner); pp. 
sung ; ppr. singing. [A. Sax. singan, pret. 
sang, pp. sungen; common to the Teutonic 
tongues: Icel. singja, Dan. synge, G. singen, 
Goth, siggvan, to sing; perhaps onomato- 
poetic; comp. Gael, seinn, to ring as a bell, 
to play on an instrument, to sing.] 1. To 
utter sounds with musical inflections or 
melodious modulations of voice, as fancy 
may dictate, or according to the notes of a 
song or tunc. 

The noise nf them that sinp do I hear. Ex. xxxii. 78. 

2. To utter sweet or melodious sounds, as 
birds; to produce continuous murmuring, 
rhythmical, or plea.sing sounds. 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took. 
That some would s:n^. Shak. 

At eve a dry cicala sun^'. Tentiyson. 

3. To give out or cause a small shrill or 
humming sound; as, the air sings in itasslng 
through a crevice. 

O’er his head the flying spear 
Sang innocent, and spent its force in air. Pope. 
Dry sang the tackle, san^; the sail. Teuftyson. 
The kettle was singing, .mrl the clock was ticking 
steadily towards four o'clock. George Eliot, 

4. To tell or relate something in numbers 
or verse. 

Bid her . . . sing 

Of human hope by cross events destroy’d. Prior. 

Bing (sing), v.t. 1. To utter with musical 
modulations of voice. 

And they sing the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb. Rev, xv. 

A merry song we sang witli him. Tennyson. 

2. To celebrate in song; to give praises to in 
to relate orrehearse In numbers, vers*-. 


or poetry. ‘While stretch’d at ease you 
wngr your happy loves ’ Dryden. 

The last, the happiest British king. 

Whom thou shalt paint or I shall sing. Addison. 
Arms and the man I sing. Dryden. 

3. To usher, attend on, or celebrate with 
song; to accompany or convoy with singing; 
as, to sing the old year out and the now 
year in. 

I heard them singing home the bride ; 

And as 1 listenctlto their song, 

1 thought my turn would come ere long. 

Longfellow. 

4. To act or produce an effect on by singing. 
‘ Sing me now asleep. ’ Shak. 

She will sing the savageness out of a bear. Shak. 

Singe (sinj), v.t. pret. pp. singed; ppr. 
singeing. [A. Sax. sengan, to singe, lit. to 
cause to sing, a cans, of singan, to sing ; so 
also G. sengen, to singe. ] 1. To burn slightly 
or superficially ; to bum the surface of ; to 
burn the ends or outside of; to scorch; as, 
to singe the nap of cloth or the hair of tlie 
Iiead; to sittge off the hoard. 

Thus riding on his curls, he seem’d to pass 
A rolling fire along, and singe the grass. Dryden. 
Specifically 2. In calico j)rinting, to remove 
the nap from, to prepare the calico for dye- 
ing or printing, by i)a8sing it over a red-hot 
roller, tlirough a gas flame, or the like. 
Sl^e (sinj), n. A burning of the surface; a 
sli^it burn. 

Singelng-maclllne (sinj'ing-ma-shen), n. A 
machine in which the fibrous down is re- 
moved from cotton cloth by passing it 
through a gas flame. 

Singer (^sing'er ), ?i. l. One who sings. — 
2. One whose occupation is to sing; a skilled 
or professituial vocalist; as, a solo singer; a 
trained singer. 

1 gat n»c men-.vrxj.vrrand wamen-singers, and the 
ddight.s of the .sons of men, as musical instruments. 

Heel, ii. 8. 

Singer (sinj'f'i*). n. One who or that whicli 
singes; specifically, in calico-inanuf. (a) a 
lierson employed in singeing the nap off the 
cloth. {1}) A siugeing-machine. 

Singeress t (sing'er-es). n. A female singer. 
Wickliffe. 

Singhalese (sing-ga-lez'), n. sxt^. and pi A 
native or natives of ('eylon; Cingalese. 
Singhara-nut (sing-ha'ra-nut), it. In Hin- 
dustan, the name given to t)je fruit of a 
species of Trapa. the T. hispinosa. (See 
TrapA.) These nuts arc sweet and edible, 
and form an extensive article of cultivation 
in Cashmere and other i)arts of the East. 
Singing-bird (sing'ing-berd), n. A bird tliat 
sings; a song-bird. 

Sin^ng-book (sing'lng-huk), n. A hook 
containing music for singing; a song-hook. 
Singing - bread (sing'ing-bred), n. In the 
R. Cnth. Ch. the larger bread used by the 
priest in offering mass: so called because 
its manufacture was accompanied by sing- 
ing. Called also Singing-cakes and Hansel- 
ing bread. 

Singingly (sing'ing-li), odr. In a singing 
manner; with sounds like singing. ‘.Speak- 
ing lispingly, and answering singingly.’ 
North. 

Singing-man (sing'ing-man), n. A man who 
sings or is employed to sing, as in cathe- 
drals. Shak. 

Singing - master ( sing'ing-mas-t^r). »i. A 
teacher of vocal music or the art of sing- 
ing. Addison. 

Binding -woman (sing'ing-wq-man), n. A 
woman employed to sing. 

Single (sing'gl), a. (L, singulus, single, from 
root sin, sirn, seen in simple, sincere (which 
see). 1 1. One only, ns distinguished from a 
number; consisting of one alone; not double 
or more; as, a single star; a sinngle o\ty\ a 
single act. ‘A double heart for "his single 
one. ' Shak. ‘ Scants ns with a single kiss. ’ 
Shak. It is often emphatic; even'one; as, 
I shall not give you a single farthing. 

O for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave. 

IVordsworth. 

2. Individual; particular; considered as 
apart. ‘ For my sittgle self, I had as lief not 
lie ’ Shak. ‘Trust to thy single virtue.’ 
Shak. 

No single man is bom with a right of controlling 
the opinions of all the rest. Pope. 

3. Alone; having no companion or assistant 
‘Each man apart, all single and alone.' 
Shak. 

Eor what, alas, can these my single arms? .Shak. 

Well hast thou fought 

The t)etter fight, who single hast maintain’d 
Against revolted iimitituues the cause 
Of truth. Milton. 


4. Unman’ied ; as, a siivgle man ; a si^igle 
woman ; a single life, ‘ So single chose to 
live, and shunn’d to wod.' Dry^n.~b. Not 
twisted, doubled, or combined with others; 
as, a sringle thread. —6. Performed by one 
person, or by one person only opposed to 
another ; as, a single combat. ‘ In single 
opposition, hand to hand. ' Shak. ‘ Thy ap- 
pellant, who now defies thee thrice to sin^ 
fight.’ Milton. — 7. Not double or deceit- 
ful; simple; honest; unbiassed; sincere. *I 
speak it with a single heart.' Shak.— 8. Not 
compound. 

As simple ideas are opposed to complex, and single 
to compound, so propo.sjtions are distinguished. 

H'atls. 

D.t .Small; weak; silly. ‘He utters such 
single matter in so infan tly a voice.' Bean. 
d* FI — 10. In hot. applied to a flower wlien 
there is only one on a stem ; in common 
usage, applied to a flower not double. — 
Single perianth, a perianth of one verticil, 
as in the tulip and lily. — Single ale, single 
drink, single beer, old terms for small-heer, 
as double oeer was for strong. 

The very .smiths . . . drink penitent single ale. 

Beau. €-r FI. 

Dawson the butler’s de.ad , althnugh I think 
Poets were ne’er infus’d with single drink. 

I’ll spend a f.irthing, muse. Bp. Corbet. 

—Single blessedness, the unmarried state ; 
celibacy. ‘Grows, lives, and dies in single 
blessedness. ’ Shak. —Single entry. See Dook- 
KEEPINQ. 

Single (sing'gl V v.t. pret. A pp. singled; ppr. 
singling. 1. To select individually from 
among a number ; to elioose out separately 
from others : with out or similar woids. 

‘ Dogs who can single out their master in 
the dark.’ Bacon. 

J saw him in the battle range about. 

And how he singled ClilTord forth. Shak. 

2. t To sequester; to withdraw; to retire. 

‘ An agent singling itself fi'om consorts.’ 
Hooker. — 'J'o take alone or apart. 

M.iny men there are tlian whom nothing is more 
coinmcndalile when they arc singled. Hooker. 

Single-acting (sing'gl-akt-ing), a. A term 
applied to a steam-engine in which steam 
is admitted to one side only of the jiiston. 

Single-block (sing'gl-hlok), n. A block liav- 
ing but a single sheave ; a single sheave in 
a pair of cheeks. 

Single-breasted (sing'gl-brest-ed), a. Ap- 
plied to a coat or waistcoat which buttons 
only to one side, and has not flaps for over- 
lapping. 

liclow his single ■ brea.xted black surtoiit, which 
was buttoned up tt) Iiis cliin, apjioarcd the usual luim- 
ber of pepper-and-salt-colourt?d legs. Dickens. 

Single-cut (sing'gl-kut), a. A term applied 
to a file which has but a single rank of teeth; 
that is, having the teeth cut in one* direction 
only, and not crossing. 

Single-handed (sing'gl-hand.od), a. l. Hav- 
ing one hand or workman only. — 2. Tnas- 
sisted ; by one’s self; alone; as, to lift a 
licavy article single-handed. 

Single-hearted (sing'gl -hilrt-ed),«. Having 
a single or honest heart; without duiilieity. 

Single-minded (sing'gl-mind-cd), a. Having 
a single or honest mind or heart; free from 
duplicity; ingenuous; guileless. 

Singleness (sing'gl-nes), n. 'J'he state or 
quality of being single; (a) the state or con- 
dition of being one only or separate from 
all others; the opposite of doubleness or 
multiplicity. (6) .Simplicity ; sinceri ty ; purity 
of mind or purpose; freedom from dupli- 
city; as, singleness of heart. 

It is not the deermes.s of their knowledge, but the 
singleness of their belief, whicli God accepteth. 

Hooker. 

Singles (sing'gl/,), n. pi. The reeled filaments 
of silk, twisted into a thread. See Silk. 

Single-stick (sing'gl-stikl, n. A stick or 
cudgel with guard for the hand, used in 
fencing ; a backsword. 

Singlet (sing'gletL n. (From single, like 
doublet from double.] A woollen undershirt; 
an under waistcoat. 

Single-thorn (sing'gl-thomk n. A small 
silvery- wliite Japanese fish (Monocentris 
Japonicus)w\th thorn-like spines, and mail 
of hard jDojecting scales. 

Singleton (sing'gl-ton), n. A single card of 
any suit dealt in a hand at whist; the hand 
containing such card. 

Single-tree (sing'gl- tre), Same MSwingle- 
I tree. 

Single (sin'glO), n. A sort of fine tea, with 
large, flat leaves, and not much rolled. Sim- 
rnonds. 

Singly (sing'gli), adv. 1. Individually; par- 
ticularly; separately. ‘ Demand them singly.’ 


Fate, filr, fat, fftU; 


m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc, abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Shak. ‘ To make men singly and personally 
good.’ Tillotson. — 2. Only; by one’s self. 

Look thee, ’tis so, thou singly honest man. Shak. 

3 Without partners, companions, or asso- 
ciates; as, to attack another simply. ‘At 
ombre singly to decide their doom.’ Pope. 
4. Honestly; sincerely.— 5. t Singularly. ‘An 
edict unjust.' Milton. 

Sing-song (^sing'song), n. A term for bad 
singing or chanting; a drawling or monoto- 
nous tone, or wearying succession of tones ; 
repetition of similar words or tones. ‘A 
languid sing-sona of laborious riddles. ’ Craik. 

Sing-song (sing-song), a. Drawling ; chant- 
ing ; monotonous, as sound ; as, a sing-song 
tone of voice. 

Singstert (sing'stfir), n. A female who sings; 
a songstress. Wickliffe. 

SinglUar (sing'gu-lfir), a. [L. singularis, 
from sinmdus, single.] I t Separate from 
others; single. ‘'J’o try the matter in a sin- 
gular combat.' Holinshed.—2. Belonging to 
one; single; individual. 

That idea which re^Jre.sents one determinate thing, 
is called a sitt£^ulnr idea, whether simple, complex, 
or comi)oun<l. ti’alts. 


degree not common to others. ‘ The youth 
who was singularly handsome.’ Muman. 
‘A policy singularly Judicious.' Macaulay. 

2. Oddly; strangely.— 3. So as to eicpress one 
or the singular number. 

Binglllt t (sin'gult), n. [L. singultus, a sob 
or sigh.] A sigh. Spenser; W\ Browne. 

Singultous (sin-giilrus), a. In med. relat- 
ing to or affected with hiccough. Dunglison. 

SinguHus (sin-gul'tus), n. [L.] In med. 
the hiccough ; a convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm and parts adjacent. 

Sinlcal (sin'ik-al), a. [From sim;.] Pertain- 
ing to a sine . — Sinical quadrant, a quadrant 
formerly used for taking the altitude of the 
sun. It had lines drawn from each side in- 
tersecting each other, with an index divided 
by sines, also with 90* on the limb, and 
sights at the edge. 

Sinister (sin'is-tCr), a. [L, , left, on the left, 
unlucky, inauspicious, bad; origin doubtful. ] 

1. On the left hand, or the side of the left 
hand ; left : opposed to dexter or rUjht ; as, 
the sinister cheek. 

My motlicr’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and tliis smister 
Hounds in my father’s. Shak. 


3. In gram, denoting one person or thing ; 
as, the singular number: opposed to dual 
and plural. -4. Marked as apart from others; 
without parallel ; unexampled. ‘ Some vil- 
lain, ay. and singular in his art.’ Shak.— 

6. Out of tile usual course; remarkable; un- 
usual ; uncommon ; strange ; as, a singular 
phenomenon. 

So stHf^nlar a sadness 
Must have a cause as strange as the effect. 

Dttihant. 

6. Above or greater than common; remark- 
able; eminent; unusual; rare; as, a man of 
singular }.o'avify or singular attainments. 

‘ Men of singular integrity.’ Shak. — 7. Not 
complying with common usage or exjiecta- 
tion; hence, peculiar; odd; as, he was very 
singular in liis behaviour. 

His zeal 

None seconded, as . . . rash. Afiltou. 

8. Bein^ alone; that of which there is but 
one; unique. 

Thesi.' busts of the emperors and empresses are 
scarce, and some of tht;m almost siuf'ular in their 
kind. Adiiisou. 

—Singular proposition, ill logic, one which 
has for its subject either a singular term or 
a common term limited to one individual 
by a singular sign ~Si))<jidar term, a term 
M'hicli .stands for one individual. See Tehm. 

-Situfulnr successor, in Scots law, a pur- 
chaseV or other disponee, or acquirer by 
titles, whether judicial or voluntary, in con- 
tradistinction to the heir, who succeeds by 
a general title of succession or univer.sal re- 
presentation. — Eccen trie , S ingula r. Strange, 
Odd. See under Eccentktc'. — Syn. Thiex- 
ampled, uniirecedented, eminent, extraor- 
dinary, remarkable, uncommon, rare, un- 
usual, peculiar, strange, odd, eccentric, 
fantastic. 

Singular (sing'gu-br), n,. 1. A particular 
instance. Dr. 11. More. [Rare.]— 2. In gram. 
the singular number. 

SlngUlarlBt (sing'gii-l^'r-ist), n. One who 
affects singularity. ‘ A clownish singularist, 
or nonconformist to ordinary rules,’ Bar- 
row. 

Slng[Ularity fsing-gu-lar'i-ti), n. [Kr. sinf^n- 
larttd.] 1. The state or quality of being 
singular; some character or quality of a 
thing by which it is distinguished from all, 
or from most others; peculiarity. 

Pliny addctli this sinp^u/arify to that soil, that the 
.second year the very falling of the seeds yieldeth 
ctjrn. Addisott. 

1 took notice of this little figure for the singularity 
of the instrument. Addison. 

2. Particular privilege, prerogative, or dis- 
tinction; something appertaining to one 
only. 

No bishop of Rome ever took upon him this name 
of sing^ularity (universal bishop). Hooker. 

Catliolicism . . . must be understood in opposition 
to the legal singularity of the Jewish nation. 

Pearson. 

3. Character or trait of character different 
from that of otliers ; eccentricity ; strange- 
ness; oddity. 

The spirit of singularity in a few, ought to give 
place to public judgment. Hooker. 

4. Celibacy. 

Celibate, like the flv in the heart of an apple, dwells 
in a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is con- 
fined and dies in singularity. l^er. Taylor. 

Bingularize (sing'gu-l^r-lz), v.t. To make 
singular nr single. 

Singularly (sing'gii-ltr-li), adv. 1. In a sin- 
gular manner ; peculiarly ; in a manner or 


In her. the term which denotes the left side 
of the oscutcheoii. as the 


sinister chief point, and 
the sinister base point — 

2. Evil; bad; wicked; cor- 
rupt; dishonest; as, sin- 
ister means; a sinister ex- 
pression of countenance. 

‘ 1 11 men of a sinister in- 
tent and purpose. ' //oofccr. 

He scorns to imdermine an- 
other’s intcrc.st by any sinister 
or inferior arts. South. 


s 



C I, Sinister side. 
C, Sinister chief. 
1, Sinister base. 


3. TTnlucky; inauspicious. 


What all the several ills that visit earth, 
brought forth by night, with a sinister birth. 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto. 

The sword, nor surfeit, let thy fury clo. 

/>’, f on son. 

— Sinister aspect, in astral, an appearance 
of two planets happening according to the 
succession of the signs, as Saturn in Arie.s. 
and Mars in the same degree of Gemini. 
[This term, when used in the heraldic sense, 
is sometimes accented sinis'ter, and this was 
generally the earlier accentuation, as may be 
seen from the above quotations from Sliak- 
spere and Jonson.] 

Slnlsterly (sin'is-t^r-li). ado. In a sinister 
manner; perversely; unfairly; dishonestly. 
‘By envious carpers sinistcrly suspected.’ 
Holinshed. 

Slnlstral (sin'is-tral), a. 1. Belonging to 
the left hand ; inclining to the left hand ; 
sinistrous - 2. In conch, applied to shells in 
which the turns of the spiral arc made to 
the left instead of to the right. 

Sinlstrally (siu'is-tral-Ii), adv. Ou the left 
hand; from left to right. 

Slnlstrorsal (sin-is-trors'al). a. 'rurned or 
twining towards the left; sinistrorse. 

SlulStrOTBe (sin'is-trors). a. [L. sinistrorsus, 
sinistroversus, from sinister, left, and vorto, 
verfo, vorsum, versum, to turn ] Directed 
to the left; turning or twining to the left: 
usually said of the stems of plants. 

SiulBtrouB (sin'is-trus), a. [See Sinister. ] 
1. Being on the left side; inclined to the 
left. - 2. Wrong; absurd; perverse. 


A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the most 
sini.<itroHS and absurd choice. Bentley . 


Sinistrously (sin'is-trus-li), adv. 1, In a 
sinistrous manner ; perversely ; wrongly. 

‘ To accuse, calumniate, backbite, or 

interpret others.’ Sir T. Browne . — 
2. With a tendency to use the left as the 
stronger hand. 

Many in their infancy arc sinistrously disposed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed. 

Sir T. BroTvne. 

Sink (singk), v.i. pret. sunk or sank; pp. 
mnk or sunken (the second form rare ex- 
cept when used as a participial adjective). 
[A. Sax. sincan, Dan. synke, D. zinken, G. 
sinken, Goth, siggkvan, to sink ; nasalized 
forms corresponding to A. Sax. and O II.G. 
slgan, to sink.] 1. To fall by the foi’ce of 
gravity; to descend through a medium of 
little resisting power, as water, mire, sand, 
and the like; to descend below the surface; 
to go to the bottom; to become submerged; 
to subside. 

So eagerly the fiend , . . 

With head, hands. wing.s. or feet, pursues his way. 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

Milton. 

In sleep I sank 

In cool soft turf upon the bank. Tennyson. 

2. To fall slowly or gradually, as from want 


of power to keep erect or standing ; to fall 
slowly to the ground or surface from weak- 
ness or the like. 

Why, how now, cousin 1 wherefore sink you down? 

Shak. 

He sunk down in his chariot. a Ki. ix. 24. 

3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 

The stone sunk into his forehead, i Sam. xvii. 49. 

4. To become hollow from loss of flesli : 
chiefly used in pp. ; as, her cheeks are simk. 
‘ A lean check, a blue eye and sunken.' Shak. 

6. To take or appear to take a lower position; 
to decrease in height or to appear to do so ; 
as, the land sinks when M e sail out to sea. 
‘Full music rose, and sank the sun.’ Ten- 
nyson- 6. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 
‘So much the vital spirits sink.’ Tennyson. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 

7. To enter deeply; to be impressed. 

Let these sayings sink down into your cars. 

Luke ix. 44 

8. To change from a better to a woi-se state; 
to decline in worth, strength, vigour, esti- 
mation, and the like; to fall off in value; to 
decay; to decrease. 

Nor urged the labours of my lord in vain, 

A sinking cnijiire longer to sustain. Dryden. 
This republic ... is likelier to sink than increase 
in its dominions. Addison. 

9. To decrease in bulk or volume; to become 
less in quantity or amount; as, a river sinks 
in dry weather.— 10. To fall into restoi’ indo- 
lence, 

W'ouldst thou hrive me sink away 
In plca.sing dreams? Addison. 

Syn. To fall, descend, subside, drop, droop, 
enter, penetrate, decline, decay, decrease, 
lessen. 

Sink (singk), v.t. 1. To cause to sink; to 
put under water; to immerse in a fluid; as, 
to iw/f a ship. ‘From these shoulders . . . 
taken a load would sink a navy.’ Shak.— 
2. To bring from a higher to a lower position; 
to cause to fall or drop. ‘.Slie sank her head 
upon her arm.' Tennyson.- '6. To make by 
digging or delving; as, to sink a pit or a 
well. 

In this square they sink a pit, and dig for freestone. 

Addison. 

4, To depress; to degrade. 

1 raise or sink, imiirison, or set free. Prior. 

6. 'To plunge into destruction ; to cause to 
perish; to ruin. 

If 1 h.ave a conscience, let it .Unk me. Shak. 

0. To bring low; to reduce in (luantity. 

You sunk llic river with rci)t;ated draughts. 

Addison. 

7. To depress; to overbear; to crush. 

'I’liy cruel and uiinat'ml lust of jiower 
Ha’s sunk thy father more than all his years. 

Koive. 

8. To suppress ; to conceal ; to apjtropriate. 

( Rare. | 

It sent with ready money to buy anything and you 
hap|>cn to l)c out of jioLket, sink the money, and 
lake up the goods on account. Swift. 

9. Not to take into account; to lose sight of, 
as one’s self or one’s own interest. 

He was sinking self so imith, and -struggling so 
hard towards a noble action, that it was hard to rea- 
.son with him calmly. F. If. Robinson. 

10. To lower in value or amount; as, great 
importations may sink the price of goods. 

11. To invest, as money, more or less per- 
manently in any undertaking or scheme for 
the sake of a profitable return, interest, or 
the like.-- To sink the shop, to avoid allusion 
to one's calling. (Collotj.] 

Sink (singk), n. 1. A receptacle for receiv- 
ing liquid filth; a kennel; a sewer. Shak. 
2. A kind of box or basin-shaped receptacle 
connected with an outflov' pipe leading into 
a drain, used for receiving filthy water, as 
in kitchens, <fec. — 3. Any place where cor- 
ruption is gathered. 

Our soul, whose country's heav’n, and God her father. 
Into this world, corruption’s is sent. Donne. 

Slnk-a-pace (singk'a-pas), n. A corruption 
of Cinque-pace, a kind of dance. Shak. 
Sinker (8ingk'«>r), n. One who or that which 
sinks; particularly, (a) a v^cight on some- 
thing, as a fish-line, net, or the like, to sink it. 
(&) One of the thin plates or slips of steel that 
aid in forming the loops upon the needles 
In knitting machines. 

Sink-kole (singk'hol), n. An orifice in a 
sink; a hole for dirty water to pass through. 
Sinking (singk Tng), j). and a. Falling; 
subsidiiig; depressing; declining.— 
fund, a fund collected by the government 
or other competent authorities for the gra- 
dual payment of the debt of a state, cor- 
poration, <frc. In Britain, the surplus revenue 


ch. (j/ialn; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; J, ;ob; h, Fr. ton; ug. sing; TH. then; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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of the kingdom beyond tlie actual expendi- 
ture, directed to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national do it. 

Sinklng-rlpe (singk'ing-rip), a. Ready to 
sink; near sinking. 

The sailors soiylu for safety by our boat 

And left the slni), then .'nnktuif-ripe to us. Shak. 

Sink- trap (singk'tmp), n. A traj) for a kit- 
chen sink so constructed as to allow water 
to pass down, but not allow reflow of air or 
gases. 

Sinless (sin'les), a. 1. Free from sin; pure; 
perfect. * Calm and peace. ' Milton. 
2. Exempt from sin; innocent; as, a sinleas 
soui 

Led on, yet sinless, with desire to know 
What nearer might concern him. Mil/on. 

Slnlessly (sinles-li), adv. In a sinless man- 
ner; innocently. 

Sinlessness (sin'les-nes), n. The state of 
being sinless; freedom from sin and guilt. 
Slnnamine (sin'a-min), n. ) In 

cfiem. a basic substance obtained indirectly 
from oil of mustard. 

Sinner (sin'er), n. 1. One who sins; one who 
has voluntarily violated the divine law ; 
sometimes, in a narrower sense, one who 
has not repented of sin ; an unregenerate 
person. — 2. One who fails in any duty or 
transgresses any law; an offender; a criminal. 
Like one. 

Who hewing into truth, by telling of it 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie. Shak. 

Sinner (sin'Sr), v.i. To act as a sinner. 

‘ Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it.’ 
Pope. [Humorous.] 

Slnneresst (siu'^r-es), n. A female sinner; 
a woman who commits sin. Wicklijfe. 
Sinnet (sin'et), n. Same as Sennit. 
Sin-offering (ain'of-f6r-ing), 7i. A sacrifice 
or offerin^or sin; something offered as an 
expiation for sin. 

SlnolO^cal (sin-o-loj'i-kal), a. Pertaining 
to sinmogy. 

Sinologist (si-noTo-jist). n. A sinologue. 
Sinologue (sin'o-Iog), n. [Fr. sinologue, from 
Gr. Svna, China, Sinai, the Chinese, and 
lorfos, discourse. ] A student of the Cliinese 
language, literature, history, &c. ; one versed 
in Chinese. 

For a long time neither Germany nor England 
could Hoast of any eminent Chinese scholars, and 
the very name of * Sinolo^nte,' which sounds quite na- 
tural in French, has remained without a counterpart 
in Englisli atid German. Times newspaper. 

Sinology (si-noro-ji), n. [See Sinologue.] 
T'hat branch of knowledge which deals with 
the Chinese language and connected sub- 
jects. 

Slnoper, Slnoplte (si'uo-per, si'no-pit), n. 
Same as Sinople. 

Slnopia, Sinopis (si-no'pi-a. si-no'pis), n. 
A pigment of a fine red colour prepared 
from the earth sinople. See SINOPLK. 
Sinople (si'nd-pl), n. [Fr. sinople, from L. L. 
sinopis, a red colour, also a green colour; 
L. sinopis, Gr. sbidpis, earth of Sinope, red 
ochre, from Sinope, a town on the Black 
Sea, near which it occurs.] 1. Red ferru- 
ginous quartz, of a blood or brownish red 
colour, sometimes with a tinge of yellow. 
It occurs in small very perfect crystals, and 
in masses resembling some varieties of jas- 
per. [In this sense written also Sinojyer and 
5t/u>pite.]~-2. In her. the Continental desig- 
nation for the colour green; by English her- 
alds called vert. 

Slnquet (siugk), n. Same as Cinque. Beau. 
A Pi. 

Sinter (8in't6r),n. A German name for a rock 
precipitated in a crystalline form from min- 
eral waters. Calcareous sinter is a variety 
of carbonate of lime, composed of a series 
of successive layers, concentric, plane or 
undulated, and nearly or quite parallel. It 
appears under various forms. .Siliceous sin- 
ter la white or grayish, light, brittle, porous, 
and of a fibrous texture. Opaline siliceous 
sinter somewhat resembles opal. It is whit- 
ish, with brownish, blackish, or bluish 
spots, and its fragments present dendritic 
appearances. Pearl sinter, or florlte, occurs 
in stalactitic, cylindrical, botryoidal, and 
globular masses, white or grayish. It is a 
variety of opal. Ceraunlan sinter is a variety 
of quartz, consisting of siliceous tubes found 
in sands, and so named because supposed to 
be produced by lightning. Called also FtU- 
ffurite, Thunder-tube. 

ftotOC* SindOC (sin'tok, sin'dok), n. The 
bark of a species of Cinnamomum, indigen- 
ous in the primeval forests of Java. It IS in 
flattish pieces, of a warm spicy taste, but is 


seldom seen in this country. Written also 
Syndoc. 

Slntoo, Sintooism (sin'tb, sin'tb-izm), 
Same as Shinto, Shintoism. Also written 
Sintu, Sintuism. 

Sinuate (sin'u-at), v.t. [L. sinuo, to curve, 
to bond, to wind.] To bend or curve in and 
out; to wind; to turn. Woodward. 
Sinuate, Sinunted (sin'fl-at, sin'u-at-ed), a. 
1. Bending; winding; sinu- 
ous. —2. In hot. a term ap- 
plied to a leaf that has lar^e 
curved breaks in the margin 
resembling bays, as in the 
oak; having a wavy margin. 

'J'he woodcut shows the leaf 
of the common oak {Qtiercvs 
robur). 

Sinuation (sin-u-a'shon), n. . 

A winding or bending in and 
out. ^inu.itc Leaf. 

Sinuato-dentate (sin'u-a- 
t6-den"tat), a. In hot. a term applied to a 
leaf wliich is sinuate and toothed. 

Sinuose (sin'u-os), a. Same as Sinuous. 
Sinuosity ( sin-fi-os'i-tl ), 7i. l. The quality 
of being sinuous or of bending or curving 
in and out. — 2. A series of bonds and turns 
in arches or other irregular figures ; a bend 
in such a series; a wave line. ‘A line of 
coast, certainly amounting with its sinuosi- 
ties to more than 700 miles. ' S. Smith. 
Sinuous (sin'll -us), a. [Fr. sinueux, L. sinu- 
osus, from sintis, a bent surface, a curve.] 
Bending or curving in and out; of a serpen- 
tine or undulating form; winding; crooked. 

‘ Insect or worm . . . streaking the ground 
wi til si nuouH trace. ’ Milton. ‘ Sinuous rills. ’ 
Coleruige. 

Sinuously (sin'u-us-li), adv. In a sinuous 
iimuner; windingly; crookedly. 

Sinupallial ( si'nu-par'li-al ), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Siiiupallialia. 

Sinupallialia (8rnu-pal-li-a"li-a), n. pi. [L. 
sinus, a bay, a bosom, and pallium, a cover- 
ing, a mantle.] A subdivision of the lamel- 
libranchiate molluscs.characterized by large 
respiratory siphons and sinuated pallial 
line. 8ee Siphon IP A. 

Sinus (si'nus), n. [L., a bent surface, a 
curve, a fold or hollow, a bosom, a bay, 
&c.] 1. An opening; a hollow; a bending; a 
sinuosity.— 2. A bay of the sea; a recess in 
the coast; an opening into the land. ‘ Some 
arms of the sea or sinuses.’ T. Burnet.— 
3. In anat. (a) a cavity in a bone or other 
part wider at the bottom than at the en- 
trance. Q)) A venous canal into which 
several vessels empty themselves, (c) The 
bosom.— 4. In surg. a little elongated cavity 
in which pus or matter is collected ; an 
elongated abscess with only a small orifice: 
a fistula —6. In bot. a hollow of a curved 
or rounded figure between two projecting 
lobes. — 0. In conch, a gi-oove or cavity. 
Sin-worn (sin'wOrn), a. Worn by sin. 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With tlie rank vapours of this sin-ivorn mould. 

Milton. 

Biogun (sho'gqn), w. Same as Shogun. 
Sioux (si-i)' t)r so), n. s. and pi. The name 
of a r.ace of Indians in North America in- 
habiting Nebraska, Wyoming, Dakota, <fec. 
Sip (sip), v.t. pret. & pp. sipped; ppr. sip- 
ping. [A lighter form of sup; D. and L.G. 
sippen, to sip. See Sup.] 1. To imbibe or 
take into the mouth in small quantities by 
the lips; as, to sip wine; to sip tea or coffee. 
‘To sip or touch one drop of it.' Shak. 

‘ Sipt wine from silver, praising God.’ Ten- 
nyson. — 2. To drink in or absorb In small 
quantities. ‘ Every herb that sips the dew. ’ 
Milton. — 3. To draw into the mouth; to suck 
up; to extract; as, a bee sips nectar from the 
flowers. — 4. To drink out of. 

They .skim the floods and sip the purple flowers. 

Dry den. 

Sip (sip), v.i. To drink a small quantity; to 
take a fluid with the lips. 

Ridotta sips and dances till she see 

The doubling lustres dance as fast as she. Pope, 

Sip (sip), n. 1. The taking of a liquor with 
the lips.— 2. A small draught taken with the 
lips. 

One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight. 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Milton. 

Sipahi (8ip'a-h6), 71. A sepoy. 

Sipe (sip), v.i. [A. Sax. sipan, to soak; D. 
sijpen, L.G. seipeii, to ooze or trickle.] To 
ooze; to issue slowly, as a fluid. 'The sip- 
i/ng through of the waters Into the house.’ 
Granger. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
81pher,t n. A cipher. Chauoer. 


Siphllifl (alf'i-lis), 71. See Syphilis 
Siphoid ( si'foidy 71. [Fr. siphoide. ] A vessel 
or apparatus or French construction for re- 
ceiving and giving out aerated waters. 
Siphon, Syphon (si'fon), 71. [Gr. siphon, a 
hollow tube, a reed.] 1. A bent pipe or tube 
whoso legs are of unequal length, used for 
drawing liquid out of a vessel by causing it 
to rise in the tube over the rim or top. For 
this purpose the shorter leg is inserted in 
the liquid, and the air is exhausted by being 
drawn through the longer leg. (See flg. 1.) 
The liquid then rises by the weight of the 
atmosphere till it reaches the top of the 
vessel, and then descends in the lower leg 
of the siphon, and continues to flow till 
the liquid in the vessel reaches the level 
of the end of the shorter leg. The action 
of the siphon depends on the difference 
between the lengths of the two legs, esti- 
mated in a perpendicular direction, the shor- 
ter leg being always inserted in the liquid. 
Sometimes an exhausting tube is placed on 
the longer leg for exhausting the air by suc- 
tion (see flg. 2), and causing the flow to com- 
mence, but the more general method is to 
fill the tube in the first place with the li- 
quid, and then stopping the mouth of the 
longer leg to insert the shorter leg in the 
vessel ; upon removing the stop the liquid 
will immediately begin to flow. The limits 
within which the siphon can act are deter- 
mined by the specific gravity of the fluid. 
Water cannot be raised by the siphon to a 



I, Common Siphon, a, Improved .Siphon, with 
exhausting tube for filling it. 

greater height than 32 feet, nor mercury to 
a greater height than 29 int.'hes. - Wurte7n- 
bei-g siphon (so called from its having been 
first used in that place), a siphon with both 
legs equal, and turned up at the extremities, 
in which case so long as the extremities are 
kept on the same level, it will continue al- 
ways full and ready for use.— 2. In zool. (a) 
one of the membranous and calcareous tubes 
which traverse the septa and the interior of 
polythalamous shells, {b) The tubular pro- 
longation of the mantle in certain univalve 
and bivalve molluscs, used for conveying 
water to or from the gills. In this sense also 
called Siphu7icle. 

Siphon (si'fon), v.t. To convey, as water, 
by means of a siphon ; to transmit or re- 
move by a siphon. 

Water may be siphoned over obstacle.'; which are 
less than 32 feet higher than the surface of the water. 

Pop. Pttcy. 

Biphonage (8i'fon-aj),7i. The action or oper- 
ation of a siphon. 

Slphonal (si'fon-al), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a siphon. 

Slphonata (sl-fo-na'ta), n. pi. Same as 
^phonida. 

Siphon-barometer (8i"fon-ba-rom'et-6r), n, 
A barometer in which the lower end of the 
tube is bent upward, in the form of a siphon. 
There are several varieties of siphon-baro- 
meters, but the most convenient is that 
invented by Gay-Lussac. Tlie tube is her- 
metically sealed at both ends, after having 
been filled with mercury, and the communi- 
cation with the atmosphere takes place 
through a small capillary hole drilled later- 
ally through the short tumed-up branch 
near its upper extremity. This orifice is so 
small that while it allows the air to pass 
freely, it prevents the escape of the mercury. 
This barometer is very convenient for car- 
riage, and is easily brought to a position 
proper for observation. 

Siphon-bottle (sI-fon-bot'l),n. A bottle for 
containing aerated waters which may be 
discharged through a bent tube by the 
pressure of the gas. 
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Siphon -cup (si'fon-kup), n. In much, a 
form of lubricating apparatus in which the 
oil is led over the ed^e of the vessel by 
capillary action, ascending and descending 
in a cotton wick, and dropping on the 
Journal. 

Siplioness (8i-fo'n§-t5), n. pi. A nat. order of 
green-spored algee, of which there are two 
sub-orders, Caulorpeee and Codiea), the for- 
mer all inhabitants of warmer regions, the 
latter often found in colder. Some of the 
Codiece resemble corallines from the amount 
of carbonate of lime which enters into tlieir 
composition. 

Siphon -gau^e (si'fon-gaj), n. An instru- 
ment consisting of a glass siphon, partially 
filled with mercury, for indicating the de- 
cree of rarefaction which has been produced 
in the receiver of an air-pump. A gauge of 
this kind is also used to ascertain the degree 
of vacuum in the condenser of a steam- 
engine, and to indicate the pressufe of a 
fluid contained in a vessel, when greater 
than the pressure of the external atmo- 
sphere, and also the pressure of liquids, as 
water in pipes, <fec. 

Siphonia (si-fo'ni-a), n. [Gr. siphon, a hol- 
low tul)e, a pipe, from the use made of the 
exudation.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Euphorbiaceaj, consisting of 
about half-a-dozen species. They are tall 
trees, with leaves composed of three leaflets, 
growing in clusters at the ends of the 
branches, and small dicecious flowers in lax 
panicles. 'J'hc fruit is a large tliree-celled 
capsule, and the trees abound in a milky 
Juice. S. elastim, which yields the true 
caoutchouc, is a tree from 50 to 60 feet in 
height, common in the forests of Guiana and 
Jfrazil, and which has been introduced into 
the West Indies. Caoutchouc is the milky 
nice of the tree which exudes on incisions 
leing made, and solidifies on exposure to 
the air. 

Siphonic (si-fon'ik), a. Pertaining to a 
siphon. 

Slphonlda (si-fon'i-da), n. pi. In tool, one 
of the two sections into which the lamelli- 
brancliiate molluscs are divided, the other 
section being the Asiplionida. The Siphon- 
ida are furnished with respiratory sipiions, 
and their mantle -lobes are more or less 
united. Two subdivisions are comprised 
in this section. In theone(Integropallialia) 
the sipiions are short, and the pallial line 
simple; the other (Siiiupallialia) is charac- 
terized by long respiratory siphons and a 
sinuated pallial line. 

Slphonlfer (si-fon'i-fSr), n. A member of 
the Siphonifera. 

Siphonlfera (si-fo-nif'6r-a), n. pi. M. D’Or- 
bigny’s name for an order of molluscs, in- 
cluding the nautilus and all those species 
which have a siphon contained within a 
many-chambered shell. 

SlphonlferoUB (si-fo-nif'^r-us), a. Siphon- 
bearing, as the chambered shells of the 
nautilus. 

Slphonobrancliiata ( si ' f on-o-brang-ki-a"- 
ta), n. pi. [Or. siphon, a siphon, and bran- 
chia, gills. ] Same as Siphonostoniala. 
Sipbonobranclilate ( 8i'fon-b-brang"ki-at), 
a. Pertaining or related to the division of 
gasteropodous molluscs Siphonobraiichiata 
or Siphonostomata; siphonostomatous. 
Slpbonopbora (si-fo-noPo-ra), n. pi. [Gr. 
siphon, a tube, and pherO, to carry.] A sub- 
class of the Hydrozoa, constituting the so- 
called oceanic or pelagic Hydrozoa, and cha- i 
racterized by a free nydrosoma, consisting 
of several polypites united by a flexible, con- 
tractile, unbranched coenosarc. They are 
singularly delicate organisms, found at the 
surface of the tropical seas, the Portuguese 
man-of-war being the best-known member 
of the group. It is divided into two orders, 
CalycophoritlaD and Physophoridno. 
Slpbonostomata (siTon-d-stom^'a-ta), n. pi 






Siphonostomata — Fusus antignus (Red Whelk). 

a, Branchial siphon, b. Proboscis, c. Operculum. 
dd. Tentacles, f. Foot. 

[Or. Hphdn, a tube, and stoma, the mouth.] 
The division of gasteropodous molluscs in 

oh, cAain; 6h, Sc. looA; g. yo; J.job; 


which the aperture of the shell Is not entire, 
but possesses a notch or tube for the emission 
of the respiratory siphon. The members are 
all marine and carnivorous. The commou 
whelk may be taken as an example. 
Siphonostomatous (8rfon-6-8tom"a-tu8),a. 
Of or pertaining to the Siphonostomata; as, 
a siphonostomatous shell. Nicholson. 
SipbonoBtome (siTh-nos-tSm), n. A gaster- 
opodous mollusc of the division Siphon- 
ostomata. 

Slpbon-recorder (si'fon-re-kord-er), n. An 
instrument invented by Lord Kelvin for 
recording messages sent through long tele- 
graphic lines, .as the Atlantic cables and the 
like. Bee Telkoraph. 

Sipborblnitin (si-fo-rin'i-an), a. f Gr. siphon, 
a tube, and rhis, rhinos, a nose.] Having 
tubular nostrils, as the petrel. 

Slpbuncle (si'fung-kl), n. [L. siphunculus, 
dim. from siphon.] See Siphon, 2. 
Sipbuncular (8i-fung'ku-16r), a. Pertaining 
to a siphuncle. 

Sipbunculated, Slpbuncled (si-fung'ku- 
lat-ed, si'fung-kld), a. H.aving a siphuncle; 
having a little syphon or spout, as a valve. 
Slpper (sip'6r), n. One that sips. 

Sippet (sip'et), n. 1. A small sop; a small 
piece of bread steeped in milk or broth; 
one of the small pieces of lucad served 
with certain dishes. ‘ Vour sweet sippets 
in widows’ houses.’ Milton. — '2. A small 
»ip. 

Sipple (sip'l), V. i. [A freq. from sip, formed 
on type of tipple.] To sip frequently; to 
tipple. ‘A trick of sippling mia tippling.’ 
Sir \V. Scott. 

Sipuuculoidea (8i-pung'ku-loi"de-a), n. pi 
I Prom Sipunculus.] One of the classes 
into which the sub-kingdom Annulosa is 
divided; the spoon-worms. It includes cer- 
tain worm-like animals in which the body 
is sometimes obviously annulated, some- 
times not; but there are no umbulacral 
tubes nor foot-tubercles, though there are 
sometimes bristles concerned in locomotion. 
The nervous system consists of an oesopha- 
geal nerve-collar, and a cord placed along 
the ventral surface of the body. The Sipun- 
culus and its allies make up this class, and 
from their affinity to the worm -like holo- 
thurians they have often been placed 
amongst the Echinodermata. 

Sipunculus (si-pung'ku-lus), n. [L. sipun- 
culus, siphunculus, a little tube, dim. of 
sipho, a siphon. ] A genus of Annulosa, often 
placed among the echinoderms; the spoon- 
worm. The species are found in the sands 
of the sea-shore, and much sought after by 
flsherinen, wlio use them as bait for their 
hooks. See Sii'UNOULOinEA. 

Si qtlls (si kwis). [L. , if any one. ] Eccles. 
a notification by a candidate for orders of 
his intention to inquire whether any im- 
pediment may be alleged against liim. 

Sir (86r), n. [Fr. sire, from L. senior, an 
ebler or elderly person (see Senior), through 
the forms sen’r, sendre, sindre, sidre, sire. 
Bracket] 1. A common complimentary 
modoof address now used without consider- 
ation of rank or status ; a general title by 
which a speaker addresses the person he is 
speaking to: used in the singular and plural. 

• Speak on, sir.’ Shak. ‘But, sirs, be sud- 
den in the execution. ’ Shak. While gene- 
rally used as a title of respect, as by servants 
to their masters, sons to their fathers, 
scholars to their teachers, and the like, it is 
frequently employed in phrases expressing 
great displeasure, astonishment, doubt, &c. , 
or conveying a threat, reproach, or the like. 
Thus in The Rivals, by Sheridan, Sir Ant. 
Absolute addresses his son, ‘ What’s that to 
you, sirJ’ ‘Odds life, sir! if you have the 
estate you must take it with the live stock 
on it;’ and so on.— 2. A title of honour of 
knights and baronets; in this case always 
prefixed to the Christian name, ‘ Noble 
captain, your servant — Sir Arthur, your 
slave.’ Swift. 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in 
the active part. Bacon. 

8. A title formerly given to clergymen; as 
the Shaksperian ' Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh 
parson;’ ‘ Oliver Martext, a vicar.’ 

A title formerly applied to priests and curates in 
general: for this reason: dominus, the academical 
title of a bachelor of arts, was usually rendered by 
sir in English at the universities. So that a bachelor, 
who in the books stood Dominus Brown, was in con- 
versation called Sir Brown. . . . Therefore, as most 
clerical persons had taken that Arst degree, it became 
usual to style them Sir. Nans. 

So usual indeed did the practice alluded to 
h, Fr< ton; ng, sin^; fH, then; th, thin; 


by Nares become that a 'Sir John’ came to 
be a common sobriquet for a priest. 

In.stead of a faithful and painful teacher, they hire 
a Sir John, which hath better skill in playing at 
tables . . , than in God's word. Latimer. 

4. Used also as a common noun to signify 
(a) lord, master. ‘Sole sir o’ the worhl,’ 
Shak. (b) Gentleman. ‘A nol)ler sir ne’er 
lived.’ Shak. 

Siraskler (si-ras'ker), n. Same as Seraskier. 

Sircar (s^Ukar), n. l. A Hindu clerk or 
accountant. —2. A circar. 

Sirdar (seUdar), n. [Hind,] A chieftain, 
captain, head -nmn. —Sirdar bearer (fre- 
quently contracted sirdar), the chief of the 
palankeen bearers, and generally his mas- 
ter’s valet. 

Sire (sir), n. [See SIR.] 1. A respectful title 
formerly given to seniors or elders and 
others; sir. It is now used only in address- 
ing a king or other sovereign prince. - 2. A 
father; a progenitor. ‘Land of my sires.’ 
Sir W. Scott. [Poetical.] 

He. but a duke, would have his sou a king, 

And raise his issue like a loving sire. Snak. 

3. The male parent of a beast; particularly 
used of horses; as, the horse had a good sire, 
but a bad dam. —4. Used in composition; as 
in grandsirc for grandfather; great-grand- 
sire, great-grandfather. — 6. A maker; an 
author; an originator. [Rare.] 

He died, who was the sire of an immortal strain. 
Poor, old, and blind. Shelley. 

Sire (sir), V. t. pret. pp. sired; ppr. siring. 
To beget; to procreate: used now chiefly of 
beasts, and especially of stallions. 

Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base. 

Shak. 

Siredon (si-re'don), n. [Gr. seirSdon, a 
siren.] A generic name applied to the Mexi- 
can axolotl, now supposed by eminent zo- 



Siredon piscifonne. 


ologists to be merely a larval salamander. 
The cut represents the form with persistent 
branehiee or gills, as ordinarily known in its 
native country. See Axolotl. 

Siren (si'rcn), n. [Gr. seiren, a siren, sup- 
posed lo mean lit. an entangler, from seira, 
a cord.] 1. In Gt'eek myth, one of several 
(according to some writers, three) sea- 
nymphs, who by their singing fascinateil 
tliose that sailed by their island, Jind then 
destroyed them. In works of art they are 



Siren. 


often represented as having partly the form 
of birds, sometimes only the feet of a bird. 

Next where the sirens dwell ye plough the seas I 
Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 

Pope. 

2. A mermaid. ‘ A mermaid or siren there 
buried.' Holland.— J. A charming, alluring, 
or enticing woman ; a woman dangerous 
from her enticing arts. ‘ This njmpn, this 
siren that will charm Rome’s Saturnine.’ 
Shak. - 4. Something insidious or deceptive. 
• Consumption is a siren.’ W. Irving.— b. A 
genus of perennibranchiate amphibians 
which have only one pair of feet, and are 

w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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supplied both with lungs and external gills. 
They are peculiar to the southern provinces 
of the United States. Called also Mud-eeln. 
6. An instrument for producing continuous 
or musical sounds, and for measuring the 
number of sound waves or vibrations per 
second, Avhich produce a note of given pitch. 
In its original form it consists of a disc with 
a circular row of oblique holes, revolving 
close to the top-plate of a wind-chest per- 
forated with corresponding holes of a con- 
trary obliquity, so that the jets of air from 
the latter passing through the former keep 
the disc in motion, and produce a note cor- 
responding to the rapidity of the coiuci- 
dences of the holes in the two plates, the 
number of coincidences or vibrations to a 
given time being shown by indices which 
connect by toothed wheels with a screw on 
the axis of the disc. From the deep piercing 
nature of the sound which the siren emits, 
a modified form of the instrument having 
two discs rotating with great velocity in 
opposite directions is employed as a fog- 
signal or alann. The discs are driven by a 
steam-engine, which also forces a blast of 
steam through their apertures when those 
of the two discs come in opposition. The 
device is placed at the smaller extremity of 
a large trumpet, which greatly intensifies 
the sound. Called also Sirerie. 

Siren ( si'ren ), a. Pertaining to a siren or 
to the dangerous enticements of music; be- 
witcliing; fascinating; as, a siren song. 

By tJie help of the winninjr address, tlie sireti mode 
or mien, he can inspire poison, whisi)er in destruction 
to the soul. Hammond. 

Sirene (si'ren), n. (F’r. sirhie, a siren.] 
Same as Siken, 6. 

Sirenia (Si-i'e'ni-a), n. pi. [From their fan- 
cied resemblance to mermaids or 
An order of marine herbivorous mammals 
allied to the whales, having the posterior 
extremities wanting, and the anterior con- 
verted into paddles, 'i’his order comprises 
the manatee and dugong. They differ from 
the Cetacea in having the nostrils placed at 
the antedor part of the head, and in having 
molar teeth with flat crowns adapted for a 
vegetable diet. They feed chiefly on sea- 
weeds, and frequent the mouths of rivers 
and estuaries. Besides the.se living mem- 
bers the Sirenia were represented by a gi- 
gantic species 25 feet long and 20 in (dreum- 
ference. 1 1 was a native of Behring's Straits, 
but is now extinct, no specimen having been 
seen for 200 years. The Sirenia have existed 
since the niioceue period. 

Sirenlan ( si-re'ni-an ), a. and n. Of or be- 
longing to the order Sirenia; os a noun, one 
of the Sirenia. 

The known existing representatives of i]\Q.nreniiin 
order arc the dugongs and the manatees ; the latest 
extinct font* is the edentulous sirefiian c.dled 
*Stcllcr's sea-cow,’ last observed in the arctic seas 
off the shores of Behring's Island ; the iniocene ex- 
tinct genus has left its remains in Soutliern Europe. 

Given. 

Sirenlcal (si-ren'ik-al), a. Like or appro- 
priate to a siren. 

Herc’.s a couple of .lirenical rascals shall enchant 
you. Marston. 

SirenldSB (si-ren'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
tnie or pcrennibranchiate amphibians, com- 
prising the sirens and axolotl. 

Sirenize (si'ren-iz), v.i. To use tlie entice- 
ments of a siren; to charm. tRare ] 

Slrex (siTeks), n. A genus of hymenopter- 
ous insects, called in English Tailed 
See SiRlclBiK. 

SiliasiB ( si-ri'a-sis). n. [Qt. sciriasis. See 
Sirius.] A disease occasioned by the exces- 
sive heat of the sun ; sun-stroke ; coup-de- 
Boleil. 

Birlddse (si-ris'i-de), n. pi. A family of hy- 
raenopterous insects of which the genus 
Sirex is the type. The members of this 
family have a strong ovipositor, with which 
they pierce not merely the soft substance of 
leaves and young shoot-s, but hard timber 
as well. The larvse produced from the eggs 
thus deposited usually reside in the interior 
of trees, which they perforate in various 
directions, often causing great destruction 
in the pine forests, of which the largest 
species are inhabitants. When full grown 
they form a silken cocoon, in which they 
undergo transformation. 

Birins (sir'i-us), n. fL., from Gr. Seirios, 
from seirios, seiros, hot, scorching.] The 
large and bright star called the Dog-star, in 
the mouth of the constellation Canis Major. 
Sirloin (s6r^oin), n. [Formerly surloin, sur- 
loyne, from Fr, eurlr^e, mrlogne, a sirloin 
—sur, over, and Umgc, logne, a loin. See 


Loin. ] The loin or upper part of the loin of 
beef, or part covering either kidney. Popu- 
larly, but erroneously, supposed to have re- 
ceived this name from having been knighted 
by an English king in a lit of good humour. 

But, pray, wl>y is it called sirloin % Why, you must 
know that our King Tames I., who loved good eat- 
ing, being invited to dinner by one of his nobles, and 
seeing a large loin of beef at his table, he drew out 
liis sword, and in a frolic, knighted it. Swift. 

Slrmark (s^rfmark), n. See Surmark. 
Slmame (sSr'nam), n. A surname. 

Slroc ( si'rok ), n. Same as Sirocco. Emer- 
son. [Rare and poetical. ] 

Sirocco (si-rok'kd), n. [It.; from Ar. shorufc, 
from shark, the east.] An oppressive relax- 
ing wind coming from northern Africa, over 
the Mediterranean, to Italy, Sicily, &c. 
Written also Scirocco. See SIMOOM. 

Sirrah (sir'a), n. [Often taken from sir and 
ha, but this is very improbable; comp. Ir. 
sirreach, poor, lean, sorry.] A word of ad- 
dress, generally equivalent to fellow, or to 
sir, witli an angry or contemptuous force 
added. It is applied sometimes to children 
in a kind of playfulness, or to servants in 
hastiness, and formerly it was sometimes 
used also to females. ‘ Sirrah Iris, go. ' Shak. 

Go, sirrah, to my cell. ShaA\ 

Slr-reverence t (sfir-rev'er-ens), n. [A cor- 
ruption of save-reverence (L. salvd reveren- 
tid), the exi)res8ion being first contracted 
into sa. reverence, and then con’upted into 
sir or sur reverence. ] A kind of apologetical 
apostrophe for introducing an indelicate 
word or expression, sometimes standing for 
tlie expression itself. Massinger. 

Slrtt (s^rt), n. [L. syrtis.] A quicksand; 
a syrt (which see). 

Sirup (sir'up), n. Same as Syrii^. ‘ Lucent 
sini 2 >s tinct with cinnamon.’ Keats. 
Slruped (sir'upt), a. Same as Syrujyed. 
Sirupy (8ii*'up-i), a. Same as Syrupg. 
Sirvente (ser-v^ht), n. (Fr. ; Pr. sirventes; 
lit. a poem of service, being originally a 
poem hi praise of sotne one, from L. servio, 
to serve.] In the literature of the middle 
ages, a species of poem in common use 
among the'J'roubadours and Trouveres, usu- 
ally satirical, tliougli sometimes devoted to 
love or praises, and divided into strophes 
of a peculiar construction. 

Sl8,t n. [Fr. six, pron. sis ] The cast of six; 
the highest cast upon a die. Chaucer. 
Sisal-grass, Slsal-hemp (si-sal'gras, si-sal'- 
hemp), n. 'J’he prepared fibre of the Agave 
amcricana, or American aloe, used for cord- 
age: so called from Sisal, a port in Yucatan. 
Siset ( siz), ?i. An assize. ‘ Where God his 
i^es hoi ds. ’ Syl vester. 

Slset (sis), n. Six : a term in games. 

In the new casting of a die, when ace is on the top, 
sise must needs be at tl>e t>ottom. Fuller. 

Siserara, Slseraiy (sis'e-rft-ra, Bis'e-ra-ri ), 
n. A hard blow. (Provincial.] 

He attacked it with such a .Kiserary of Latin, as 
might have scared the Devil himself. .Sir U\ Scott. 

Siskin (sis'kin), n. [Dan. sisken, Sw. siska, 
G. zeisig.l A well-known song-bird; the aber- 
devine (Fringilla sjrinus). See Abekbkvine. 
Slski'Wlt (sis'kf-wit), 71. [Indian name.] A 
species of salmon (Salmo siskiwit) found in 
Lake Superior. It is broad and very fat, 
and has a high flavour. 

Slsmometer (sis-mom'et-^r), n. Same as 
Seismometer. 

Slson (si'Bon), n. [Gr. »i86n, one of the spe- 
cies of this genus ] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Uinbelllferro. They are perennial 
herbs, with the uppermost leaves nanower 
and more divided than the lower, and um- 
bels of small white flowers; they are natives 
of Europe and Asia. S. Amomum is com- 
mon in Britain in chalk soils in ratlier moist 
ground, under hedges, &c. The green plant, 
when bruised, has a peculiarly nauseous 
smell. The seeds are pungent and aroma- 
tic, and were formerly celebrated as a diu- 
retic. 

Slss (sis), v.i. [D. sissen, to hiss. From the 
sound.] To hiss. [Local in England, but 
common in the United States to express 
certain inanimate hissing sounds ] 

SlSBOO, SlSBUXn (sis-sb', sis-sumO, n. [Hind. ] 
A valuable timber tree of India, tiie w<md of 
which somewhat resembles in structui’e the 
finer species of teak, but is tougher and 
more clastic. See Dalbergia. 

Slst (sist), v.t. [L. sistere, to stop ] In Scots 
law, (a) to stop ; to stay.— To sist proceed- 
ings or process, to delay judicial proceed- 
ing in a cause: used both in civil and eccle- | 


siastical courts. (&) To cite or summon; to 
bring forward. 

Some, however, have preposterously sisteet nature 
as the first or generative principle, and regarded 
mind as merely trie derivative of corporeal organism. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

— To sist parties, to join other parties in a 
suit or action, and serve them with process. 
—To sist one's self, to take a place at the 
bar of a court where one’s cause is to be 
judicially tried and determined. 

Sist (sist), n. In Scots law, the act of legally 
staying diligence or execution on decrees 
for civil debts. “(Swi on a suspension, in the 
Court of Session, the order or injunction of 
the lord-ordinary prohibiting diligence to 
proceed, where relevant grounds of suspen- 
sion have been stated in the bill of suspen- 
sion. See Suspension. 

Sister (sis't^r), n. [O. E. suster, sosfre, A. Sax. 
sweoster, swyster, suster, Icel. sj/stir, I), zus- 
ter, Gotli. swistar, G. schwester, sister. The 
word is widely spread, being cog. with Pol. 
siostra, Rus. sestra, L. soror, Skr. swasri, the 
last two having lost a t. The word means 
a woman connected with a person, and con- 
sists of the elements sva-su-tar — sva (L. 
suus) his, one’s, su, root meaning to pro- 
duce (also in smi), and tar, denoting an agent 
C-ther of father).] 1. A female born of the 
same parents as another person: correlative 
to brother.— 2. A woman of the same faith; 
a female fellow-Christian. 

If H brother or sister be naked and destitute of 
daily food, &c. Jam. ii, 15. 

8. A female closely allied to or associated 
with another; one of the same condition 
or belonging to the same society, commu- 
nity, or the like, as the nuns in a cofivent. 

He chid tlu: .Kisters 

Wljen first they put the name of King upon me. 

Shah. 

4. One of the same kind, or of the same con- 
dition ; as, mfer-fruits : generally used ad- 
jectively. 

Mark! they whisper; angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away ! Fo^e. 

—Sifters of Charity, Sisters of Mercy. Hee 
under Charity, Mercy. 

Sister (sis'tCr), v.t. To be sister to ; to re- 
semlde tdoscly. (Rare.] 

She . . . with her nceld composes 

Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, Iir.inch or berry, 

That even her art sisters tlie natural roses, .'ihak. 

Sister -block ( sis't^r-blok ), n. Naut. a 
turned cylindrical Idock having two sheave- 
holes, one above the other, in tlie mer- 
chant service they are used mo.sily for the 
buntlines and leach-lines of the courses in 
large ships; in ships of war they are seized 
between the two foremost shrouds of the 
top-mast rigging, for the reef-tackles and 
topsail lifts to lead through. 

Sisterbood (sis’t6r-hpd), n. ]. The state of 
being a sister; the office or duty of a sister. 
[Rare.] 

.She abhorr'd 

Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of sisterhood, to do that of a wife. Daniel. 

2. Sisters collectively, or a society Of sisters; 
or a society of females united in one faith 
or order. 

O oeaceful sisterhood. 

Receive and yield me .sanctuary. Tennyson. 

Slsterlng ( sis't^sr-ing ), and a. Allied; 
contiguous; neighbouring. (Rare. ] 

A hill wliose concave womb reworded 

A plaiiitful story from a sistering vale. Shak. 


Slster-in-la'W (sis' tOr-in -1ft), )i. a husliand’s 
or wife’s sister; also, a brother’s wife. 
Bisterless (sis'tOr-les), a. Having no sister. 
Sisterly (8is't6r-li), a. Like a sister; becom- 
ing a sister ; affectionate ; as, sisterly kind- 
ness. 

Sistine (sis'tin), a. Of or pertaining to Pope 
Sixtus Sistine chapel, a 

f chapel ill the Vatican at Rome. 

SlBtrum (sis'trnm), n. [L., 
from Gr. seistron, from seid, 
to shake.] A kind of rattle 
or jingling instrument used 
by the ancient Egyptians in 
their religious ceremonies, 
especially in the worship of 
Isis. It consisted of a thin 
sometimes lyre-shaped metal 
frame, through which passed 
a number of metal rods, to 
which rings were sometimes 
attached. A short handle 
Sistrum. was attached, by which it was 
shaken. 

Sisymbrium (sl-slm'brl-um), n. [L. sisyrn- 
brtum, Or. sisymbrion, supposed to be wild 
thyme or mint] A genus of plants, nat. 
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order Cruciferco. The species, which are 
numerous, are mostly perennial or annual 
herbs, with yellow or white flowers, and 
leaves very variable on the same plant. A 
few are well known on account of their 
uses. S. officinale is our common hedge- 
mustard. (See Hedge-mustard.) S. Irio, 
or London rocket, is a native of waste 
places throughout Europe, and sprung up 
in great abundance about London after the 
Great Fire, The whole plant possesses the 
hot biting character of the mustard. S. So- 
phia, (fine -leaved hedge -mustard, or flix- 
weed) is frequent in Great Britain, It was 
formerly supposed to have the power of 
controlling diarrhoea, dysentery, tfec. 
SiS^lieaxi (sis-i-fe'an), a. Relating or per- 
taining to Sisyphus, in Greek myth, a king 
of Corinth, whose punishment in Tartarus 
for his crimes committed on earth consisted 
in rolling a huge stone to the top of a hill, 
which constantly rolled down again, and 
rendered his labour incessant. Hence, re- 
curring unceasingly; as, to engage ina Sisy- 
phean task. 

Sit (sit), v.i. pret. (fe pp. sat; old pp. sitten; 
ppr. sitting. [A. Sax. sittan, for older sitian, 
pret. scp.t, pp. yesefen;. Icel. sitja, D. zittcn, 
G. sitzen, Goth, sitan, to sit; from widely 
spread root sad, seen also in L. sedeo, to sit, 
sedcs. a seat (comp, sedentary, siege, <feo.); 
Gr. hezomai, Skr. sad, to sit. Set is the 
causative of this verb; comp, drink, drench; 
lie, lay; seat is also of this stem. J 1. To rest 
upon the haunches or lower extremity of 
the body; to repose on a seat: said of human 
beings and sometimes of other animals; as, 
to sit on a sofa or on the ground. 

The podlike hero sat 

On his imperial tlirone. Dryden. 

2. To perch ; to rest on the feet, as birds. — 

3. To be or stay or remain in a place. 

'Twas in the Bunch of Grapes, where indeed you 
have a deliplit to sit, have you not? Shak\ 

4. To rest or remain in any position, situa- 
tion, or condition ; to remain in a state of 
repose; to rest; to abide. 

Shall your brethren go to war, and sliall ye sit here? 

Nuui, xxxii. 6. 

Would the tenants sit easier in their rents than imw? 

Swift. 

5. To rest, lie, or bear on ; to be felt, as a 
weight or burden; as, grief sits heavy on his 
lieart. 

Woe iloth the he.ivicr sit 
When it perceives it is but faintly borne. Shak. 

G. To have a seat; to be placed; to dwell; to 
settle; to rest; to abide. 

Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 

Sits in prim majesty, Shak. 

Pale horror sat on each Arcadian face. Dyydeti. 

7. To incubate; to cover and warm eggs for 
hatching ; as, the female bird sits for three 
weeks. —8. To be suited to one’s person ; to 
fit, suit, or become when put on; as, a coat 
sits well or ill. 

Adieu 1 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new 1 Shak. 

9. To assume a position in order to have 
one's portrait taken, a bust modelled, or 
the like ; as, to sit for one’s picture; to sit 
to a painter. Garth —10. To occupy a seat 
or place in an offlclal capacity; to be in any 
assembly or council, as a member; to have 
a seat, as in Parliament; as, the member 
sits for a large constituency. 

* The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses' seat. 

Mat. xxiii. 2. 

One council sits upon life and death, the other is 
for taxes. Addison. 

11. To be convened, as an assembly; to hold 
a session ; to be offlcially engaged in public 
business, as judges, legislators, or officers of 
any kind ; as, the House of Commons some- 
times till far on in the night: the judges 
or the courts sat in Westminster Hall ; the 
commissioners sit every day. -- 12. To have 
position or direction : said of the wind. 

Sits the wind in that corner? Shak. 

Like a pood miller that knows how to grind which 
way soever the wind sits. Selden. 

18. t To he proper or fitting; to beseem. 
Chauoer.~To sit at 'meat, to be at table for 
eating. -To sit down, (a) to place one's self 
on a chair or other seat; as, to sit dourn at a 
meal, (b) To begin a siege ; as, the enemy 
sat down before tlie town, (c) To settle; to 
fix a permanent abode. Spenser, (d) To 
rest content; to cease, as bedng satisfied. 

Here we cannot sit down, but still proceed in our 
search. Dr. J. Rogers. 


be without engagement or employment; not 
to take part in, as a game. [Rare.] 

They arc glad rather than sit ontta play very small 
game. Bp. Sanderson. 

—To sit up, (a) to rise or bo raised from a 
recumbent posture. 

He th.at was dead sat up, and began to .speak. 

Lu. vii. 15, 

(&) To refrain from lying down; not to go to 
bed; as, to sit up till lato at night; also, to 
watcli; as, to sit up with a sick person. 

Let the nurse this night sit up with you, Shak. 

(c) To assunte or maintain the po.sture of one 
who is seated; as, he is too ill to sit up.— To 
sit for a fellowship, in the universities, to be 
examined with a view to gain a fellowship. 

Sit (sit), y. t. 1. To keep the seat upon; as, he 
sits a horse well. 

He could not sit his mule. Shak. 

2. To place on a seat : used reflexively, with 
one's self, nie, thee, &c. 

Hut not at rest or ease of mind. 

They sat them down to weep. Milton. 

3. To become; to be becoming to; to suit. 

Thiennette is this night, she mentions, for the first 

time, to put on her morning promcnadc-dress of white 
muslin, asatso a satin girdleand .steel buckle; but, adds 
she, it will not sit her. Carlyle. 

Site (sit), n. [L. situs, site, position, situa- 
tion. ] 1. Situation, especially as regards re- 
lation to sun'oundiugs ; local pt»sition ; as. 
the site of a city or of a house ; a beautiful 
site for a mansion. — 2. A plot of ground set 
apart for building. —3. A posture. [Rare.J 

The semblance of a lover fix'd 

In melancholy site. Thomson. 

Sited t (sit'ed), a. Having a site ; placed ; 
situated. Spenser. 

Sitfast (sit'fast), G. Stationary; immovable; 
fixed, 

'Tis good, when you have crossed the se.a and back, 
To find the sitjast acres where you left them. 

F.mersoti. 

Sitfast (sit'fast), n. In farriery, an ulcer- 
ated, horny sore or tumour growing on a 
horse’s hack under the saddle. 

Sitht (sith), conj. [A. Sax. sith. See Since.] 
Since; seeing that; because. Shak. 

Sitht (sith), adv. Since that time. Shak. 

Sith t (sith), Since; after. ‘Things 

sith then befallen,’ Shak. 

Sith,t Sithet (sith, sith), n. [A. Sax. sUh, 
for sinth, path, way, time; Goth, ninth, sinths, 
a way, occasion,] 'Time; occasion. 

A thousand sithes I curse that careful home. Spenser. 

Sithe t (sith), n. Same as Scythe. Chaucer. 

Sithe (sith). v.L 'To sigh. [Provincial.] 

Sithedt (sithd), a. Armed with scythes; 
scythed. 

Sithemant (sith 'man), n. A mower; a 
scythoman. 

SitheiLt Sithencet (sith'en, sith'ens), adv. 
[A. Sax. siththan. See SINCE ] Since; in 
later times. Chaucer; Shak. 

Sithence t (sith'ens), co/u'. Since; seeing 
tluit. Shak. 

Sitiology, Sitology (si-ti-ol'o-ji. si tol'o-ji), 
7L [Gr. silion, sitos, food, and discourse. ] 

That department of medicine which relates 
to the regulation of diet; the doctrine or 
consideration of aliments; dietetics. 
Sltophobia, Sitomania (si-td-fd'hi a, si-to- 
ina'ni-a), n. [Or. sitos, rood, and phobos, 
fear, mania, madness.] Morbid repugnance 
to or refusal of food. Sitophohia may con- 
sist in repugnance to all food, or merely to 
particular viands. It is a frequent accom- 
paniment of insanity. 

Sitta (sit'ta), n. [L. ] A genus of birds known 
by the name of nut -hatches. See Nut- 
hatch. 

Sittandyt ppr. Sitting; becoming; suiting 
with. Jiornaunt of the Jiose. 

Sltte,t v.i. or t. To sit; to become; to fit; 
to suit with. Chaucer. 

Sitter (slt'^sr), n. 1, One who sits. — 2. A bird 
that sits or incubates. 

The oldest hens are reckoned the best sitters. 

Mortimer. 

8. One who sits for his portrait ; one who is 
placed so that an artist may make a like- 
ness, bust, &c., of him. 

The difficulty of making my sitters keep their heads 
Still while I paint them. 1*'. Collins. 

—A sitter up, one who refrains from lying 
down; one who watches or goes not to bed. 

They were men of boisterous spirits, sillers up a- 
nights. Lamb. 

SlttlnSB (sit-ti'ne), n. pi. The nut-hatches, a 
sub-family of Insessorial birds, named from 
the genus Sitta. 

Blttlne (sit'in), a. Pertaining to the Sit- 
tinro or nut-hatches. 


Sitting (sit'ing), p. and a. 1. Resting on the 
hauntdies or the lower extremity of the body. 

2. Perching or resting on the legs, as birds. 

3. Incubating; as, a sitting hen.— 4. Occupy- 
ing a place in an official capacity ; holding 
a court; as, & sitting judge. — 6. In hot ses- 
sile, i.e. without petiole, peduncle, or pedi- 
cel, <fec. 

Sitting (sit'ing), n. 1, 'The act of one who 
sits, or the posture of being on a seat. — 

2. The time during which, oi* occasion on 
which, one sits for an artist to take a por- 
trait or model a bust, Ac. 

Few good pictures have been finished at one sitting. 

Dry dot . 

I was instructed to attend on a certain day . . . 

with all iny materials ready for taking a hr.st sitting. 

fl\ Collins. 

3. A session; a business meeting; the actual 
presence or meeting of any body of men in 
their seats for transacting business. 

The sittifig closed in great agitation. Macaulay. 

4. 'The time during which one sit.s, as at 
books, at cards or dice, at work, or tlie like. 

I shall never see my gold again; fourscore ducats 
at a sitting ! fourscore ducats 1 Shak. 

For the under.standing of any one of Paul's epistles 
I read it through at one sitting. Locke. 

6. Incubation ; a resting on eggs for hatch- 
ing, as fowls. 

The male bird amuses the female with his songs 
during tlie whole time of her sittifig. Addison. 

6. The space occupied by one person in a 
cliurch or other place of regular meeting. 
Sitting-room (sit'ing-rom), n. 1. Suffleient 
space for sitting in ; as, sitting-room could 
not he got in the hall.— 2. An apartment or 
room for sitting in. "The old lady’s ordinary 
sitting-room.' Dickens. "Their little street- 
ward sitting-roam.’ Tennyson. 

Sit'uate (sit'u-at), a. [Fr. situi\ situated, 
from to place, from L. situs, a site.] 

1. Placed, with respect to any other object; 
permanently fixed; situated; as, a town 
situate on a hill or on the sea-shore. 

I know where it is situate. Shak. 

We found the following state of the law to prevail 
with regard to county franchises derived from pro- 
perty situate within the limits of cities and boroughs. 

Gladstone. 

2. Placed ; consisting. ‘ Pleasure situate in 
hill and dale.’ Milton. 

Situated (8it'u-at-ed),a, [A later form of situ- 
ate, l)ut now more common. See Situate ] 

1. Ilaving a situation; seated, placed, or per- 
manently fixed with respect to any other 
object ; as, a city situated on a declivity or 
in front of a lake ; a town well situated for 
trade or manufactures; an observatory well 
situated for observation of the stars. — 

2. Placed, or being in any state or condition 
with regard to men or things ; as, observe 
how the executor is situated witJi respect 
to the heirs. 

Thus situated we began to clear spaces in the 
woods in order to set up the astronomer's observa- 
tory. Cook. 

Sltuatipn (sit-u-a'shon), n. [Fr, situation, 
from situer. See SITUATE.] 1. Position; 
seat; locution in respect to something else; 
as, the situation of London is more favour- 
able for foreign commerce than that of 
Paris.— 2. State; condition; position with 
respect to society or circumstances; as, the 
situation of a stranger among people of 
habits differing from his own cannot be plea- 
sant. — 3. Circumstances; temporary state 
or position ; as, the situation is one of ex- 
treme difficulty to the government. Hence, 
point or conjuncture in a play; as, the situ- 
ation at the end of the third act is most 
powerful.— 4. Place: office; permanent em- 
ployment; as, he has a situation in the war 
department or under government. —S yn. 
Position, seat, site, station, post, place, 
office, state, condition, case, plight, predica- 
ment. 

Situs (si'tus), n. [L., situation.] In tof. the 
method in whicli the parts of a plant are 
arranged, including the position of the 
parts. Henslow. 

SitZ-bath (sits'bath), n. [G. sitz-had—sitz, 
a chair, a seat, and had, a bath.] A form of 
bath in whicli one can take a bath in a sit- 
ting posture; a bath taken in a sitting pos- 
ture. 

Slum (si'um), n. [Gr. sion, a marsh plant.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Umbellifera). 
The best known species is S. Sisarum, or 
skirret (which see). 

Siva (si'va). n. In Hindu myth, the name of 
the third god of the Hindu triad, in which 
he represents the principle of destruction. 
His emblem is the lingam or phallus, sym- 
bolical of creation which follows destruc- 


—To sit out, (a) to sit till all is done, (b) To 
ch, chain; eh, 8c. locA; g, go; ),Joh; fi, Fr. ton; iig, shii/; 5H, fAen; th, f/iln; w, w;ig; wh, wWg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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tion; and he Is represented with every hor- 
rible sign of human bloodshed, an<l fre- 
quently accompanied by a white bull. The 
worshippers of Siva assign to him the first 
place in the triad, and to them he is not 
only the chief deity, but the deity which 
comprises in itself all other deities. 

Sivan (si'vau), n. The third month of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical year, answering to part 
of our May and part of June. 

Siyatherluin (si-va-thS'ri-um), n. [Siva, an 
Indian deity, and Gr. thilrion, a wild ani- 
mal.] An extinct genus of Ruminantia, 
found fossil in the tertiary strata of the Si- 



valik Sub-ITimalayan range. It surpassed 
all known ruminants in size. It had four 
home and a protruding upper lip, and must 
have resembled an immense antelope or 
^lU. 

Blver (srver), ?i. Same as [Scotch.] 

Sivert (siv'er). V. i. To simmer. Holland. 
Siwens, n. See SiKBENS. 

Six (siks). a. [A. Sax. »ix, a widely spread 
word ; Icel. 0. Fris. Dan. and Sw. sex, D. 
zes, G. sechs, Goth, sailis, L. sex, Gr. hex, Per. 
shesh, shash, six] Twice three; one 
more than live. 

Six (siks), n. 1. The number of six or twice 
three. — 2. A symbol representing this num- 
ber, as 6.— At six and seven, or as more gen- 
erally used, at sixes and sevens, in disorder 
and confusion. 

All is uneven, 

And everything is left at six and sn/en. Shak. 

S i x U -in (sik'san), n. A stanza of six verses. 
Sixfold (siks'fold), a. Six times repeated; 
six times as much or many. 

Sis^ence (siks'pens), n. l. An English sil- 
ver coin of the value of six pennies; half a 
shilling. — 2. The value of six pennies or half 
a shilling. 

Sixpenn^f (siks'pen-ni), a. Worth sixpence ; 
costing sixpence; as, a sixpenny Six- 

penny strikers, petty footpads; robbers for 
sixpence. Shak. 

Six-shooter (slks'shdt-Sr), w. A six-cham- 
bered revolver-pistol ; a pistol capable of 
firing six shots in quick succession. 

Sixteen (siks'ten), a. [A. Sax. sixUne, six- 
tyne.^ Six and ten; consisting of six and 
ten. 

Sixteen (siks'ten), n. l. The sum of six and 
ten.-— 2. A symbol representing this sum, as 
16. 

Slxteeiuno (siks'ten-mo), n. See Sexto-de- 

CIMO. 

Sixteenth (8iks'tenth),a [A. Sax. sixiedtha ] 

1. Next in order after the fifteenth; the 
sixth after the tenth; the ordinal of sixteen. 

2. Being one of sixteen equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. 

Sixteenth (siks'tentli), n. l. One of sixteen 
equal parts.— 2. In music, the replicate of 
the ninth, an interval consisting of two oc- 
taves and a second. 

Sixth (slksth), a. 1. The first after the fifth: 
the ordinal of six.— 2. Being one of six equal 
parts Into which a whole is divided. 

Sixth (siksth), n. 1. A sixth part. —2. In 
music, a hexachord.an interval of two kinds; 
the minor sixth, consisting of three tones 
and two semitones major, and the major 
sixth, composed of four tones and a major 
semitone. 

Sixthly (sikstlFli), adv. In the sixth place. 
Sixtieth (siks^ti-eth), a. 1. The ordinal of 
sixty; next In order after the fifty-ninth.— 

2. Being one of sixty equal parts into which 
anything Is divided. 

Silrtleth (eiks'ti-eth), n. One of sixty equal 
parts. 

Sixty (siks'ti), a. [A Sax. sixtig.] Ten times 
six. 


Sixty (siks'ti), n. 1. The sum of six times 
ten. —2. A symbol representing sixty units, 
as 60. 

Sizable (siz'a-bl), a. 1. Of considerable size 
or bulk. 

Thr wljole was drawn out and digested into a sts^a- 
Wf volume. Bp. Hard. 

2, Being of reasonable or suitable size; as, 
sizable timber. 

He should be purged, swe,ited. vomited, and 
starved, till he come to .a sisable l)ulk. Arbiithytot. 

Sizar (sl'zar). n. [From Hize.^ One of a class 
of students in the University of Cambridge 
and Ht rrinity College. Uuldin, who being 
of limited means are pecuniarily assisted 
from the funds of the colleges to which they 
are attached, generally getting also their 
commons free. Duties of a somewhat menial 
kind were originally retiuired to be jicr- 
formed by the sizars, but these have long 
since gone into disuse. 

Sizarship (si'zftr-ship), n. The rank or sta- 
tion of a sizar. 

Size (siz), n. [Contr. for assize. ‘ E. assize, 
and corruptly size, was the settlement or 
arrangement of the plan on which anything 
was to be done 'I'lie assize of bread or of 
fuel was the ordinance for the sale of bread 
or of fuel, laying down price, weight, length, 
tliickness, tire. . . The term was then ap- 

plied to the specific dimensions laid down in 
the regulation, and finally to dimensions of 
magnitude in general.' Wedgwood.] 1. Ex- 
tent of volume or surface; dimensions great 
or small; comparative magnitude; bulk; us, 
a man, a tree, a mountain, of a large or of a 
small size. ‘ Shot of every «ize. ' Dryden. 

‘ His double chin, his portly size. ’ Ten nyson. 

2. Condition as to position, rank, character, 
or the like; .standing. 

Tliey do not consiiltT the iliHerom-c between ela- 
borate discourses, delivered to princes or parlia- 
ments, and a plain sermon, for a middling or lower 
size of people. Swtft. 

3. t Measure, in a figurative sense; amount, 
‘Our size of sorrow, proportioned to our 
cause.’ Shak. ‘Clamours of all size, both 
high and low.’ Shak. 

But if there l)e. or ever were, one such. 

It’s past the size of dreaming. .S'/iaAr. 

4. A small <|uantit\ of anything ; a settled 
quantity or allowance; specifically, in Cam- 
hridae University, an allowance of victuals 
or t'irink from the buttery, distinct from 
the regular dinner at commons.— 5. A con- 
ventional relative measure of dimension, ap- 
plied to a great variety of articles, as slices, 
gloves, and the like. 

I am sorry that these shoes are a full size too large. 

Dickens. 

6. pi A ssize or assizes. ‘A long charge as sizes. ’ 
Beau, tic Fi (Old English and vulgar mo- 
dern English.]— 7. An instrument consisting 
of thin leaves fastened togetlier at one end 
by a rivet, used to measure pearls.— S yn. 
Dimensions, bigness, largeness, greatness, 
magnitude, bulk. 

Size (siz), n. [It. sisa, assisa, a kind of 
glue, size; same origin as assize.] 1. A gela- 
tinous solution used by painters, paper- 
manufacturers, and ill many other trades. 
It is made of the shreds and parings of 
leather, parchment, or vellum, boiled in 
water and purified. It is also made from 
common glue and from potatoes. — 2. Any- 
thing resembling size in being glutinous and 
viscid; specifically, a thick tenacious kind 
of vamisn used by gilders. Called also Gold- 
size.—Z. In physiol, the buffy coat which ap- 
pears on the surface of coagulated blood 
drawn in inflammation. 

Size (siz), v.t. pret. A pp. sized; ppr. sizing. 

1. 'I’o adjust or an*aiige according to size or 
bulk; specifically, mUit. to take the size of 
soldiers with the view of placing them in 
tlie ranks according to their sizes; to ar- 
range according to sizes or statures. Stoc- 
queler. 

T wo troops so match'd were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for strength, of equal age, 

In stature siz’d. Dry den. 

2. To fix the standard of; as, to size weights 
and measures. Bacon.— Z. To swell; to in- 
crease the bulk of. 

You’re fain 

To size your belly out with shoulder fees. 

Beau. <fV Ft. 

[Nares thinks size in the above quotation 
means to feed with sizes or small scraps.] 

4. In mining, to sift or separate, as pieces 
of ore, or the finer from the coarser parts 
of a metal, by sifting them through a wire 
sieve. 

Size (siz), v.i. In Cambridge University, to ' 
order food or drink from the buttery, In ad- j 


dition to the regular commons; a word cor- 
! responding to battel at Oxford. See the 
! noun. 

Size (sIz), v.t. pret. A pp. sized; ppr. sizifig. 
'I'o cover with size; to prepare with size. 
Size (siz), w. Number six on the dice. 
Sizeable (siz'a-bl), a. Same as Sizable. 
Sized (sizd), p. and a. Having a particular 
magnitude. 

And HS my love is sized my fear is so. Shak. 

Commonly used in compounds; as, large- 
sized, common-fcizf^d, middle-x/zcd, Ac, 

Sizel (si'zel), n. The same as Scissel. 

Sizer (8i'zer),7i. 1. Same as Sizar.— 2. An in- 
.stnimen t or contri vaiico of pei’forated plates, 
wire-work. Ac., to sort articles of varying 
sizes; a kind of gauge; as, a coifee-sizer; a 
bullet-sizer, which has holes to determine 
the size of bullets. 

Size-roll (siz'rol), n. A small piece of parch- 
ment added to some part of a roll or re- 
cord. 

Size-stick (siz'stik), n, A measuring stick, 
used by shoemakers to ascertain the length 
of the foot. Ac. 

SizineSB (siz'i-nes), n. The state or <|uality 
of being sizy ; glutinousne.ss ; viscousne.ss; 
the quality of size; as, the siziness of blood. 
Arbuthnot. 

Sizing (siz’ing), n. 1. The act of covering 
with size.— 2. The glutinous or viscid ma- 
terial used in the operation; size. 

Sizing (siz'ing), n. 1. The act of arranging 
according to size.- 2. In Cambridge Univer- 
sity. food or meat ordered by a student from 
the buttery; a size. 

Sizy (siz'i). a. Containing, consisting of, or 
resembling size; glutinous; thick and vis- 
cous; ropy; having the adhesiveness of size; 
as, sizy blood. Arbuthnot. 

Sizzle (siz'i), v.i. [[mitative ] To dry and 
shrivel np with hissing by the action of fire. 
Forby. [Provincial English.] 

Sizzle (siz'i), n. A hissing sound. Ilalli- 
tvell. 

Skaddle (skaii'l), n. [From scath or skath, 
hurt.] Hurt; (lamage. Bay. [Provincial 
English.] 

Skaddle (ska(i'l). a. Hurtful; mischievous. 
Bay, [Provincial English ] 

Skaddon. t (skad'don), n. 'The emliryo of a 
bee. 

Skail, Skale (skal), v.t. To disperse; to 
scatter; to spill. See Scale, v. t. 4. [Scotch.] 
Skail, Skale (skal), v.i. 'Po separate one 
from another, as an assembly or congrega- 
tion. [Scotch.] 

Skain (skan), n. A quantity of yam. See 
Skein, 

Skain (skan), 71. A kind of dagger. Dray- 
ton. See SkEAN. 

Skainsmatet (skanz'mat), n. [Probably 
skean, sAram, a dagger, andnmfe. See Skean.] 
A brother in arms; a messmate; a roaring 
or swaggering companion. 

Scurvy knave! I am nmie of his flirt-gills; 1 am 
none of his skainstitufes. Shak. 

Skaith (skath), n. Hurt; damage; Injury; 
scatlie. Written also Scaith. [Scotch.] 
Skald (skftld), n. An ancient Scandinavian 
poet or bard. See Scalp. 

Skaldic (Bkftl'dik), a. Same as Scaldic. 
Skallt (skftl), v.t. To scale; to mount. Chap- 
man. 

Skar, Skair (skar, skar), v. n. To take fright; 
to be scared or affrighted. [Scotch.] 

Skar, Skair (skar, skar), a. 'PimoroifS; 
easily affrighted or startled; shy. [Scotch.] 
Skar, Skair (skar, skar), n. A fright; a 
scare. [Scotch.] 

Skart (skart), r.U To scratch. Written also 
Scart. [Scotch.] 

Skart (skart), n. A scratch. Written also 
Scart. [Scotch. ] 

Skat (^skat), 71. A tax. Same as Scat, Scatt 
(which see). 

Skate (skat), n. [From D. schaats, a skate, 
schaatsen, skates; Dan. skoeite, a skate.] A 
contrivance consisting of a steel runner or 
ridge fixed either to a wooden sole privlded 
with straps and buckles, or to a light iron 
framework having adjustable clamps or 
other means of attachment to the boots, 
and used to enable a person to glide rapidly 
over ice. See also Kollbr-SKATE. 

Skate (skat), v.i. pret. A pp. skated; ppr. 
skating. To slide or move on skates. 

‘ Taught me how to skate and row. ’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Skate (sk3.t), n. [Icel. skaia, a skate; comp. 

L. squatina, the angel-fish.] A name popu- 
larly applied to several species of the genus 
Kaia, with cartilaginous skeletons, having 


Fftte, far, fat, fall; mS, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u> abune; y. Sc. tsy. 
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the body much depressed, and more or less 
approaching to a rhomboidal form. The 
peculiar form of the skate arises chiefly 
from the great size and expansion of the 



Gray Skatr {Kitta /mtisi 


pectoral fins, which are united with the in- 
tegument. Several species of skate or rays 
are found on tlie British coast, anjong which 
are the true skate, called in Scotland blue 
8kate or gray skate (Raia batis, of which 
the flesh is so commonly used as food), the 
long-nosed skate, the sharp-nosed skate, the 
thornback, ttc. 

Skater (skat'^r), n. One who skates. 

Cnrcftil of iiiy motion, 

Like the skater on ice that lianily bears him. 

reituysoH. 

Skate-BUCker (skat'suk-tr), n. The common 
name of the Alhiomt muricata, an aV>rauchi- 
ate annelid closely allied to the leeches, and 
so called because it is found adhering to 
several fishes, and especially the common 
skate. The eyes are six in number. Called 
also Sea-leech. 

Skating-rink (skat'ing-ringk), n. See 
Rink. 2. 

Skayle t (skfile), n. [ From kayle, with s pre- 
fixed.] A skittle or nincpin. North. 

Skean ( sken), n. [Gael, sgiau. Tr. scia7i, 
W. i/sgieu., a large knife.] A short sword or 
a knife used by the Irish and Highlanders 
of Scotland Speaser; Chapman. Spelled 
also Skeen. Skeui, Skai'n, etc. 

Skean -dhu (skeu'du), n. [Gael, sgian- 
dubh, a iilack knife.] A knife of some size 
used by tile Highlanders ; the knife which, 
when the Highland costume is worn, is stuck 
in the stocking. 

Skeat (ske'at), n. [Tlte Arabic name ] In 
astroH. the name of the bright star/S Pegasi. 

Skedaddle (ske-dadT), v.i. [Said to be 
originally an English dialect word meaning 
to spill. Origin unknown,] I'o betake one’s 
self to flight ; to run away through fear oi' 
as if in a panic; to withdraw hastily or 
secretly ; to scud off, especially in alarm. 
It is iKsed only in a jocular way. The cor- 
resj)ondiiiir noun skedaddle also occurs. 

Skeed (sked), n. Same as Skid. 

Skeel (skel). n. [Allied to scale, shell.] A 
shallow wooden vessel for holding milk or 
cream. 

Skeel (skel), n. Skill ; acquaintance with; 
knowledge of. [Scotch. ] 

Skeely (skel'i), a. Skilful; intelligent; skil- 
ful in curing diseases in man or beast. 
[Scotch. ] 

Skeen (8ken),n. A knife or dirk. See Skean. 

Skeet (sket), n. Naut. a sort of long scoop 
used to wot the decks and sides of a ship in 
order to keep them cool, and to prevent 
them from splitting by the heat of the sun. 
It is also employed in small vessels to wet 
the sails, in order to render them more etfl- 
cacious in light breezes. 

Skeg (skeg), n. [Icel. skegg, a beard, the 
cut- water or beak of a ship.] 1. The after- 
part of a ship’s keel.— shore, in ship- 
building, one of several pieces of plank put 
up endways under the skeg of a heavy ship, 
to steady her after-part a little at the mo- 
ment of launching.— 2. A kind of oats. — 
8. A sort of wild plum. 

Skegger (skeg'6r), n. A little salmon. 

Little salmons, called skeggrrs, arc bred of such 
sick salmon that might not go to the sea. 

Ijs. it 'a I ton. 

Skeg-Bliore (skeg'shor), n. See under Skeq. 

Skeigh (8k66h), a. [See SHY.] Apt to startle; 
skittish; coy; somewhat disdainful. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Skein, Skean (sk&n), n. [Fr. escaigne.] A 
quantity of thread, yam, or silk put up to- 
gether after it is taken off the reel. As a 
measure of quantity the skein contains 80 
threads, each 64 inches long. Written also 
Skain. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; s> QO', J, job; 


Skein (skan), n. A kind of knife. See 
Skean, 

Skeldert (skePdfer), n. [Probably akin to 
skellum.] A vagrant. B. Jonson. 

Skeldert (8kel'd6r), v.t. To swindle; to 
cheat; to trick. 

A man may skelder you now and then of half a 
dozen shillings or so. H. jonson. 

Skelett (skel'et), u. A mummy. Holland. 

Skeletal (skel'e-tal), a. Pertaining to a ske- 
leton. Owen. 

SkeletolOg;y (skel-e-tol'o-ji), n. The branch 
of anatomical science treating of the solid 
parts of the body, comprehending osteology 
and syndesmology. 

Skeleton (skel'e-ton), n. [Gr. skeletos, dried 
up, skeleton, a dried body, a mummy, from 
skello, to dry up.] 1. Tlie hard firm pieces 
constituting the framework which sustains 
the softer parts of any organism, and in most 
animals transfers motion. 1 n vertebrates the 
skeletoii c.oiisists of bony matter, and is in- 
ternal. In the Crustacea, some fishes and 
reptiles, there is a skeleton produced by the 
hardening of the external integument, and 
consisting of shells, scales, plates, or tlie 
like. 'I’he skeleton of leaves consists of 
woody tissue. An internal skeleton is called 
an endoskeleton, au<l an external skeleton, 
like that of a tortoise, an exoskeleton. A 
prepared skeleton consists of the bones of 
an animal body, separated from the flesh 
and retained in their natural position or 
connections. When tlie bones are connected 
by tile natural ligaments it is called a natu- 
ral skeleton ; when by wires or any foreign 
substance, an artificial skeleton. Professor 
Owen uses the following terms to express 
the diflerent modifications of bony matter 
ill various parts of animals : (1) Neuro-skele- 
ton [Gr. neuron, a nerve], the deep-seated 
bones in relation to the nervous axis and 
locomotion. This is the skeleton proper. 
(2) Dermo-skeleton [Gr. denna, the skin], tlie 
superficial or skin-bones, such as the armour 
of the uriiiadillo, the piehiciago, the croco- 
dile, and the sturgeon. (.*{) Sjdanehno-skele- 
ton [Gr. splaiigchnon, a visens or inward part], 
the boiie.s connected with the sense-organs 
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1, a. Portion of the bony or neuro-skeleton, b. Por- 
tion of the tlenuo-skelcton. — 2, a. One of the vertebra? 
of the neuro-skeleton, b. Section of the dcrmo-skele- 
ton. 

and viscera, as in the heart of some large 
quadrupeds. (4) Sclero-skeleton [Gr. skleros, 
hard], the bones developed in tendons, 
muscles. &c., as the marsupial bones in the 
kangaroo. - 2. The supporting framework of 
anytliing ; the jprincipal parts that support 
the rest, but without the appendages. ‘The 
great skeleton of the world.’ Sir Al Hale,— 
3. All outline or rough draft of any kind; 
specifically, the heads and outline of a liter- 
ary performance ; as, the skeleton of a ser- 
mon.— 4. A vepr thin or lean person.— ITAere 
is a skeleton in everi/ house, there is some- 
thing to annoy and to be concealed in every 
family. 

Skeleton (skeTe-ton), a. Containing mere 
outlines or heads ; as, a skeleton sermon or 
other discourse. — Skeleton bill, a signed 
blank paper stam^d with a bill stamp. The 
subscriber is held the drawer or acceptor, 
as it may be, of any bill afterwards written 
above his name for any sum which the stamp 
will cover. —Skeleton proof, in engr. a proof 
of a print or engraving with the Inscription 
outlined in hair-strokes only, such proofs 
being earlier than others. Skeleton suit, a 
suit of clothes consisting of a tight-fltting 
jacket and pair of trousers, the trousers 
being buttoned to the jacket. 

A patched and much-soiled skeltton suit; one of 
those straight blue cloth cases In which small boys 
used to be contined, before belts and tunics had 
conic in. Dickens. 

- A skeleton regiment is one the officers, &c. , 
h, Er. ton; ng, sin^; th, then; th, f/iin; 


of which are kept up after the men are dis- 
banded, with a view to future service. 
Skeletonize ( skere-ton-Iz ), v.t. To form 
into a skeleton; to make a skeleton of. 
Skeleton -key ( skel'g-ton-ke ), n. a thin 
light key with nearly the whole substance 
of the bits filed away, so that it may be less 
obstructed by the wards of a lock. 
Skeleton - screw (skel'e-ton-skro), n. A 
popular name for the mantis shrimp (Ca- 
prella linearis), from its skeleton-like ap- 
pearance. 

SkellOCh (skel'oth), n. [Scotch.] 1. A shrill 
cry.— -2. Wild mustard or wild radish; char- 
lock (which see). 

Skellum (skel'lnm), n. [Dan. skielm, a rogue, 
a knave; D. and G. schelin.] A scoundrel; 
a worthless fellow. [( fid English and Scotcli. ] 

He ripped up Hugh Peters (calling him the exe- 
crable skeit)(*n), his preaching stirrea up the maids 
of the city to bring their bodkins and thimbles. 

Pepys. 

She taiihl thee weel thou wast a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum. Burms. 

Skelly (skel'i), v.i. [Dan. skele, Sw. skela, 
to squint.] To squint. Sir W. Scott. [Local.] 
Skelly (skel'i), n. A squint. Brackett. 
[Local.] 

Skelly (skel'i), «. Squinting. [Scotch.] 
Skelp(.skelp),v.f. [Probably imitative. Comp. 
Gael, sgealh, a slap with the palm of the 
hand.] To thrash; to strike, especially with 
the open hand. [Scotch.] 

Skelp (skelp), n. 1. A stroke; a blow.— 2. A 
stiuall; a heavy fall of rain. [Scotch.] 
Skelp (skelp), v.i. I'o run quickly; to exert 
oiMi’s stdf to the utmost. ‘ Skelpinn as fast 
as his horse could trot.’ Sir W. Scott. 
f Scotch,] 

Skelp (skelp), n. A strip of iron which Is 
bent and welded into n tube to form a gnu- 
barrel or pipe. 

Sken (sken), v.i. To squint. Halliwell. 
[Local,] 

Skene (sken), n. Same as .S'/r(?crn. ‘Mangled 
I by the skenes of the Irish elan MacDonough.’ 

I Sir W. Scott. 

Skeo, Skio (skyo), n. A fisherman's shed 
or hut. [Orkney Islands,] 

He would suhstitiitd better houses for the skeoes, 
or sheds, built of tiry stones, in which the inhabitants 
cured or manulactured their fish. .Sir IP. Scott. 

Skep (skep), n. [A. Sax. seep, sceop, a bas- 
ket, eliest, box ; L.G. schapp, a enpbojird, a 
chest; feel, skeppa, skjapjia, a Imsliel, a 
measure ] 1. A B(»rt of basket, narrow at 
the bottom and wide at the top. - 2. In Scot- 
land. a bee-hive. 

1 Skeptic, Skeptical, &c. See Soei>tic, scep- 
tical, &c. 

I Skerry (sker'i), n. [Icel. sker, a rock, ami 
[ ey, an island; akin E. scar, scaur.] A rocky 
' isle; an insulated rock; a reef. 

Sketek (skech), n. jO.Fr. Mod. Fr. 

esquisse, from It. schizzo, a sketch, from L. 
senedius, Gr. schedios, offhand, sudden. The 
word also passed into Dutch and German ; 
D. schets, G. skizze; and some old forms of 
the word in English, such as schetse, schytz, 
appear to bo directly borrowed from the 
Dutch.] 1. An outline or general delinea- 
tion of anything; a first rough or incom- 
plete draught of a plan or any design ; as, 
the sketch of a building ; the sketch of an 
essay. — 2. In art, (a) the first embodiment 
of an artist’s idea in modelling clay, on 
canvas, or on paper, from which he intends 
to work to perfection his more finished 
perfonnance. (6) A copy from nature only 
snftlciently finished for the artist to secure 
materials for a picture ; an outline of a 
building or street view ; a transcript of the 
human figure in pencil or chalk, with simple 
shades only; or a rough draft of the same in 
colours. Fairhott. 

Sketch (skech), v.t. 1. To draw the outline 
or general figure of ; to make a rough draft 

of. 

Sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Some figure like n wizard’s pentagram 
On garden gravel. Tennyson. 

2. To plan by giving the principal points or 
ideas of; to delineate; to depict. 

The reader I’ll leave ... to contemplate those 
ideas which I have only sketched, and which every 
man must finish for himself. Dryden. 

Syn. To delineate, design, draught, depict, 
portray, paint. 

Sketch (skech), v.i. To practise sketching. 
Sketcher (skech'^r), n. One who sketches. 

‘ I was a sketcher then. ' Tennyson. 
Sketchily (skech'i-li), adv. In a sketchy 
manner. * Sketchily descriptive. ’ Bartlett. 
Sketchiness (skech'i-nes), n. State of being 
sketchy. 

vf, u’ig; wh, whig', zh, azure. — See Key. 
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Sketchy (skech'i), a. Possesalng the char- 
acter of a sketch ; not executed with finish 
or carefulness of detail; rather slim or 
slight as regards execution; unfinished. 

The anatomy of tljc whole is magnificently 

developed, the limbs appearing to be almost ani- 
mated by muscular action and energy, and yet the 
execution is throughout; the head, in parti- 

cular, is left in the rough ; but every stroke of the 
chisel has so told, that, excepting on close examina- 
tion, it scarcely seems to need more of finish. 

y. .S‘. Harford. 

Skew (sku), a. [Dan. skiev, ohliiiuc, askew ; 
Icel. skei/r, skd, askew, askance, oblique; 
L.G. schewe; closely allied to verb to »hy; 
comp, also L. sccbvus, Gr. skaios, on the left. ] 
Having an oblique position; oblique; turned 
or twisted to one side: chieily used in com- 
position ; as, a ^/fei^-bridge, &c. 

Skow (sku), adv. Awry; obliquely. See 
Askew. 

Skew (sku), v.t [Dan. skievc, to twist or 
distort. See adjective. ] 1. To give an 

oblique position to; to put askew.— 2. To 
throw or hurl obliquely. —3. To shape or 
form in an oblique way. 

Windows broad within and narrow without, or 
skcioed and closed. i Ki. vi. 4 (margin). 

Skew (sku), b.i. 1 . To walk obliquely. Sir 
R. L' Estrange. — 2. To start aside, as a 
horse; to shy. [Provincial.] — ;! To look 
obliquely; hence, to look slightingly, sus- 
piciously, or uncharitably. ‘To skew at the 
infirmities of others.’ Bp. Sanderson. 

Neglected, and look’d lamely on. and skew'd aX. 

With a few honourable words. Heau. &• Fi. 

Skew (sku), n. 1. A piebald horse. [Pro- 
vincial.]— 2. In arch, the sloping top of 
a buttress where it slauts off into a wall ; 
the coping of a gable; a stone built into the 
bottom of a gable, or other similar situation, 
to support the coping above; a summer- 
stone; a skew-corbel (which see). 
Bkew-arcll (sku'urch), n. lu arch, an arch 
which is not at light angles to its abut- 
ments. 

Skew-back (skuTiak), n. In arch, that part 
of a straight or curved arch which recedes 
on the spriuging from the vertical line of 
the opening. In bridges it is the course of 
masonry forming the abutment for the 
voussoirs of a segmental arch ; and in iron 
bridges, for the ribs. 

Skew-bald (sku 'bii Id), a. Piebald: applied 
to liorses; or more strictly piebaM is used 
of horses spotted with white and black, skew- 
bald of such a.s are spotted with white and 
some other colour than black. ‘Skew-bald 
ho«se.’ Cleaveland. 

Skew -bridge (skiVbrij), n. A bridge in 
which the passages over and under the j 
arch intersect each other obliquely; abridge 
constructed with a skew-arch, or set ob- 
Ii({iiely to its abutments. 

Skew -corbel (sku'kor-bel), n. In arch. 
a stone built into the bottom of a gable 
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to support the skews or coping above. Called 
also Summer-stone, Skew-put, and Skew. 

Skewer (BkuX‘r), n. [Prov. E, skiver, a skewer 
-shiver, a splinter. A skewer is therefore 
originally a sharp splinter.] A pin of wood 
or iron for fastening meat to a spit or for 
keeping it in form while roasting. 

Skewer (sku'^r), v. t. To fasten with skewers; 
to pierce or transfix, as with a skewer. 

Of duels we have sometimes spoken : how, . . . 

messmates, flinging down the wine- cup and weapons 
of reason and repartee, met in the measured field ; 
tu part bleeding ; or perhaps not to part, but to fall 
mutually skewered through with iron. Carlyle. 

Skew -plane (sku'plan), n. in joinery, a 
plane m which the month and the edge of 
the iron are obliquely across the face. 

Bkew-put(sku'put'), n. Same as Skew-corbel. 

Skew-wbeel (skd^whdl), n. A species of 
bevel-wheel having the teeth formed ob- 
liquely on the rim. Their purpose is to 
transfer motion between shafts whose axes 
do not admit of being united in a point. 


Skiagraph (ski'a-graf), n. [Gr. skia, shadow, 
and -graph.] A picture produced by the 
Rbntgen rays; a radiograph. 

SldAgraphy (ski-ag'ra-fi), n. The produc- 
tion of skiagraphs. 

Skid (skid), n. [A. Sax. scide, a billet of 
wood. See Shide.] 1. Naut. (a) a curving 
timber to preserve a ship’s side from injury 
by heavy bodies hoisted or lowered against 
it; a slider. (&) A strut or post to sustain a 
beam or deck or to throw the weight of a 
heavy object upon a part of the structure 
able to beai* the burden, (c) One of a pair 
of timbers in the waist to support the larger 
boats when aboard. — 2. A log forming a track 
for a heavy moving object; a timber forming 
an inclined plane in loading or unloading 
heavy articles from trucks, etc.— 3. One of a 
number of timbers resting on blocks on which 
a structure is built, sucli as a boat.— 4. A 
metal or timber support for a cannon. — 
6. One of a pair of parallel timbers for sup- 
porting a ban-el, a row of casks, <fec.— 6. The 
break of a crane. —7. A shoe or drag used for 
preventing the wheels of a wagon or car- 
ri^e from revolving when descending a hill. 
Called also Skid -pan. [Skeed is also an 
alternative spelling in some of the mean- 
ings.] 

Skid (skid), v.t. 1. To place on a skid or 
skids. —2. To support with skids.— 3. To 
check with a skid, as wheels in going down- 
hill. Dickens. 

Skid-pan (skid'pan), n. Same as Skid, 7. 
8kie,t n. [See Sky.] A shadow; a cloud. 
Chaucer. 

Ski^ (skiT), a. Same as Skyey. 

Skin (skif), n. [Fr. esqttif, from O.G. seif. 
Mod. G. schiff. See SHIP.] A popular name 
for any small boat. In merchant ships’ boats 
the skiff is next in size t<» the launch or long- 
boat, and is used for towing, running out a 
kedge, &c. 

Skiff (skif), V. t. To sail upon or pass over in ; 
a skiff or light boat. ‘ They have ski/t tor- | 
rents ’ Beau. tk. FI. j 

Skilder (skil'dtr), v.i. To live by begging t>r 
pilfering; to skelder. Sir W. Scott. [Local ] 
SldllUl (skirfql), a, 1. Having skill; skilled; 
well versed in any art; hence, dexterous; 
able in management; able to perform nicely 
any manual operation in the arts or profes- 
8ion,s; expert; as, a skilful mechanic; a skil- 
ful operator in surgery; a skilful physician: 
often followed by at or in; as, skilful at the 
organ ; skilf ul in drawing. 

His father was a man of Tyre, skilful t<j work in 
gold and silver. s Chron. ii. 14. 

Thy assailant i.s quick, skilful and deadly. Shak. 

2. Di.spluying or done with skill: clever; 
as, a skuful performance. — 3. t Cunning; 
judicious. 5Aa/f. —4. t Reasonable. Chaucer. 

Syn. Expert, skilled, dexterous, adept, 
masterly, adroit, clever. 

SkUfoUy (skirfql-li), adv. In a skilful j 
manner; with skill; with nice art; dexter- 
ously ; expertly ; as, a machine skilfully 
made; a ship skilf ully managed. 

Thou art an old love-iuongcr and speakest skilfully. 

Shak. 

SkilfulneSB (Skil'ful-ncs). n. The quality 
of being skilful or possessing skill ; dexter- 
ousness; expertness; knowledge and ability 
derived from experience. Ps. Ixxxviii. 72. 
Skill (skll), n. [As a noun this is a Scandi- 
navian word ; Icel. skil, discernment, know- 
ledge, a distinction ; Dan. skiel, discrimina- 
tion, disceninient, a boundary, a limit; from 
verbal stem seen in Icel. skilja, to separate, 
to divide, A. Sax. scylan, to divide, to sepa- 
rate, to distinguish. Scale, shell are from 
saineroot ] 1. Discrimination; discernment; 
understanding; knowleilge; wit. 

That by his fellowship he colour might 
Botli his estate ami love from skill of any wi^t. 

Sfe/tser. 

For I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments. Shak. 

2. The familiar knowledge of any art or 
science, united with readiness and dexterity 
ill execution or performance, or In the appli- 
cation of the art or science to practical pur- 

f >OBes ; nice art in the application of know- 
edge of any kind; power to discern and 
execute ; ability to perceive and perform ; 
dexterity; adroitness; expertness; art; apti- 
tude ; as, the skiU of a mathematician, of a 
sui-veyor, of a physician or surgeon, of a 
diplomatist or negotiator, of a mechanic or 
seaman. —8. t A specific exhibition or exercise 
of art or ability. ‘Richard. . . by a thousand 
princely skills, gathering so much corn as if 
he meant not to return.' Fuller.— i.] Any 


particular art. — 6. t A particular cause or 
reason, ‘ For gret skill = for good reason. 
Chaucer. 

I think you have 

As little skill to fear, as I have purpose 
To put you to't, Shak. 

Skill t (skll), v.t. To know; to understand. 
‘To skill the arts of expressing our mind.' 
Barrow. 

Skill t (skil), V. i. [See the noun. ] 1. To dis- 
criminate; to discern; to bo knowing in; to 
have understanding; to be dexterous. 

They that skill not of so heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy, or admire. Sfeuxer. 

2. To differ; to make difference ; to matter 
or be of interest, [In this sense used im- 
personally.] 

Whate'er it be, it skills not much. Shak. 

I command thee, 

That instantly, on any terms, how poor 
.Soe’eritx/4rf//rnot, Uioudesire his pardon. Amw. ^Fl. 

Skilled (skild), a. Having skill or familiar 
knowledge, united with readiness and dex- 
terity in the application of it ; familiarly 
acquainted with; expert; skilful; as, n skilled 
mechanic: followed by in; as, a professor 
skilled in logic or geometry ; one skilled in 
the art of engraving. ‘ Well skilled in 
curses ’ Shak. 

Moses in all the Egyptian arts was skilled. 

Sir y. Denham. 

SkllleBB (skiries), a. Wanting skill, know- 
ledge, or acquaintance; ignorant; inexperi- 
enced. 

How many features are abroad I’m skille.ss of. Shak. 

Skillet (skilTet), n. [O.Fr. escuellcttc, dim. 
of escuelle, Mod. Fr. dcuelle, a porringer, 
basin, from L. scutella, dim. of scutra, a 
dish,] A small vessel of iron, copper, or 
other metal, with a long handle, used for 
heating and boiling water and other culinary 
purposes. 

There likewise i.s a copper skillet. 

Wliich runs as fast as you can fill it. Srotfl. 

SkillfuL A spelling of skilful. 

Skilligalee, Skilligolee (akil'i-ga-le", skilT- 
go-le'O, H. [Etym. doubtful. ] A poor, thin, 
watery kind of broth or soup, sometimes con- 
sisting of oatmeal and water in which meat 
has been boiled; a weak, watery diet served 
out to prisoners in the hulks, paupers in 
workhouses, and the like ; a drink made of 
oatmeal, sugar, and water, formerly served 
out to sailors in tlie navy. Sometimes 
spelled Skillygalee, Skillygolee, and con- 
tracted into Skilly, 

Skilling (skil'ing), n. [Probably a form of 
shealing or sheeting.] A bay of a barn; also, 
a slight addition to a cottage. 

SkHllng (skil'ing), n. Money formerly used 
in Scandinavia and North Germany, in some 
places as a coin and in others as a money of 
account. It varied in value from \ii. in Den- 
mark to nearly Id. in Hamburg. Written 
also Schilling. 

Skilly (skilT), n. See Skii.i.igai,ee. 

Skllt t (skilt), n. [See Skill, j Difference. 
Skim (skim), n. [A lighter foini of scum.] 
Scum ; the thick matter that forms on the 
surface of a liquor. [Rare.] 

Skim (skim), v.t. pret. A pj). skimmed; ppr. 
skimming. [See noun.] 1. To lift the scum 
from; to clear, as a liquid, from a substance 
floating thereon by an instrument that dips 
under and passes along the surface ; as, to 
skim milk by taking off the cream.— 2. 'To 
take off by skimming. 

Whilonic I’ve seen her the clouted cream. Gay. 

3. To pass near the surface of ; to brush the 
surface of sliglitly; to pass over lightly, 

The swallow skitns the river's wat’ry face. Dryden. 

4. To glance over in a slight or superficial 
manner ; as, to skim a newspaper article. 

Skim (skim), V. i. 1. To pass lightly; to glide 
along in an even smooth course; as, an eagle 
or hawk skims along the ethereal regions. 
Short swallow-fli^fhts of song, that dip 
Their win^^s in tears, ami .ykim away. 7 'ennyson. 

2. To glide along near the surface ; to pass 
lightly. 

Not .so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flics o’er the unbending corn, and skims edong the 
main. Ppfe. 

3. To hasten over superficially or with slight 
attention. 

They skim over a science In a superficial survey. 

IFatts. 

Skimble - soamble, Sklmble - Bkamble 

skim'bl-skam-bl), a. [A reduplication of 
scamble.] Wandering; rambling; confused; 
unconnected, [Colloq.] 

Such a deal of skimble-scamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. Shak. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, 8c. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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Bkimble < scamble, Bklxnble - Bkaxnble 

(skim'bl-skam-bl), adv. In a confused 
manner. 

BlCtm-OOUlter (8klm'k61-t6r), 71 . A coulter 
for paring off the surface of land. 

B ldmlng tnn, Bklmltry (skim^ing-ton^skim'* 
it-ri). See Skimmington. 

Bklimner (skim'^r), n. k One who or that 
which skims; especially, a Hat dish or ladle 
for skimming liquors. ~ 2. One that skims 
over a subject; a superflcial student or 
reader. 

There are different degrees of skim7Hers; first, he 
who goes no farther than the title-page; secondly, he 
who proceeds to the contents and index, &c. 

Philip Skelton. 

3. An aquatic natatorial bird of the genus 
Khynchops, called also cutwater, ^ear- 
water, and scissor-bill. These birds resemble 
the terns in their small feet, long wings, and 
forked tail ; but are distinguished from all 
birds by their extraordinary bill, the upper 
mandible of which is shorter than the under, 
both being flattened so as to form simple 



blades, with sharp cutting edges. They are 
said to obtain their aliment, which consists 
of molluscs, crustaceans, <fcc., by skimming 
with their lower mandible below the surface 
of the water, which they effect while on the 
wing. One of the best known species is R. 
nigra, or black skimmer (which is by no 
means entirely Vdack). It is found in the 
tropical seas of the western hemisphere. 
There are two less known species belonging 
to the Old World. 

Bklmmerton. Same as Skimmington. 

Sklm-mllk (skim'milk), n. Milk from whicli ; 
the cream has been taken. j 

S kimming (skim'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who skims. — 2. That which is removed by I 
skimming from the surface of a liquid; I 
scum: chiefly used in the plural. I 

Sklmmlngly (skim'ing-li), adv. By gliding 
along the surface. I 

Sklmnilnrton, Sklmmerton ( skim'ing - 
ton, skim’fer-ton). A word of unknown ori- i 
gin, but probably the name of some notori- 
ous but forgotten scold: used only in the 
phrase to ride skimmington or skimmerion, 
or to ride the skimmington. This was a 
burlesque procession in ridicule of a man 
who allowed himself to be beaten by his 
wife. It consisted in a man riding behind a 
woman, holding a distaff in his hand, at 
which he seemed to work, the woman all 
the while beating him with a ladle. They 
were accompanied by what is called rough 
music, that is, frying-pans, bulls’-honis, 
marrow-bones, and cleavers. 

Skimp (skimp), a. [ItJel. skamt, skamr, 
short, skemma. to shorten. See Scant.] 
Scanty, niggardly, insutfleient. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

Skimp (skimp), v.t. [See the adjective.] To 
give scant, insufficient, or illiberal measure 
or allowance to ; to treat in a negligent or 
niggardly manner; to scrimp. [Provincial 
English and Scotch. ] 

Skimp (skimp), v.i. To be parsimonious or 
niggardly; to save. [Provincial English and 
Scotch. ] 

Skin (skin). 71 . [A Scandinavian word: Icel. 
and Sw. skinn. Ban. skind, skin; probably 
from same root as Skr. skii, to cover.] 1. The 
external covering or tissue of most animals, 
consisting in all vertebrates of two layers, 
an outer and an inner. The former, to which 
the name epidermis, cuticle, or scarf skin 
is given, is destitute of nerves and blood- 
vessels, and is thusnen-sensitive; the inner 
layer, called the dermis, corium, or true 
skin, is, on the other hand, highly vascular 
and sensitive. (See Berm and Epidermis.) 
The skin, besides its use as a covering, per- 
forms the functions of perspiration and ab- 
sorption. The epidermis protects the tor- 
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minations of the nerves, whose sensibilities 
would otherwise soon become blunted.— 
2. A hide; a pelt; the skin of an animal 
separated from the body, whether green, 
dry, or tanned. In commercial Ian. the 
term is applied to the skins of those animals, 
as calves, deer, goats, lambs, <fec,, which, 
when prepared, are used in the lighter works 
of bookbinding, the manufacture of gloves, 
parchment, Ac.; while the term hides is 
applied to the skins of the ox, horse, Ac., 
which, when tanned, are used in the manu- 
facture of shoes, harness, and other heavy 
and strong articles.— 3. The skin of an ani- 
mal retaining its shape, used as a vessel. 

‘ Skins of wine, and piles of grapes.’ Tenny-- 
son. — 4:. The body; the person. [Humorous.] 
We meet with muny of these dangerous civilities, 
wherein 'lis hard for a man to save both his skitt and 
his credit. Sir P. L' Ilstrattge. 

5. Any external covering resembling skin in 
appearance or use; a flilmy or membranous 
substance forming on or attached to a sur- 
face. — 0. The bark or husk of a plant ; the 
exterior coat of fruits and plants.---?. Naut. 

(а) that part of a sail when furled which 
remains on the outside and covers the whole. 

(б) The casing covering the ribs of a ship; 
speciilcally, tlie iron casing covering the ribs 
of an armour-plated ship. 

Skin (skin), v.t. pret. & pp. skinned; ppr. 
skinning. 1. To strip off the skin or liide; to 
flay; to peel. — 2. To cover with skin, or as 
with, skin; to cover superficially. 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. Shak. 

What 1 took for solid earth was only heaps of rub- 
bish skin tied over with a covering of vegetables. 

Addison, 

— To skin up a sail in the bunt {iiaut.), to 
make that part of the canvas which covers 
the sail when furled, smooth and neat, by 
turning the sail well up on the yards. 

Skin (skin), v.i. To he covered with skin; 
as, a wound skins over. 

Skin-bound (8kin'bound),a. A term descrip- 
tive of a state in which the skin appears to 
be drawn tightly over the fieah.- Skin-bound 
disease, a peculiar affection of the skin in 
infancy, originating in chronic inttammation 
of the cellular mombrane. The whole sur- 
face of the body is swelled and hard, and 
the skin is cold and tight-bound. 

Sklnch (skinsh), v.t. [A form akin to skimp, 
scant. \ To stint; to scrimp; to give short 
allowance. [Local] 

Sklndeep (skin'dep), a. Not reaching or 
penetrating beyond the skin ; superflcial ; 
not deep; slight. 

That ‘beauty is only skindeep' is itself but a skitt- 
deep observation. // Spencer, 

S kinflin t (skin'flint), n. A very niggardly 
person. 

It would have been long, said Mr. Oldbuck, ere 
my womenkind could h.'»vc m.ide such a re.isouable 
bargain with that old skinflint. Sir U' Scott. 

Skinful (skin'fql), n. As much as the stomach 
will hold; as, a skin/ul of Ibiuor. 

Skink (skingk), n. [Or. skingkos, a kind of 
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lizard.] The common name of the lizards 
belonging to the genus Scincus. They have 
a long body entirely covered Avith rounded 
imbricate scales, and are natives of warm 
climates. One species, the adda {Scincus 
ojfflciiialis), is celebrated throughout the East 
as being eftlcacious in the cure of various 
cutaneous diseases, to which the inhabitants 
of Egypt, Arabia, Ac., are subject. It is 
about G inches in length, has a cylindrical 
body and tail, and burrows in the sand. 

Sklzikt (skingk), 71. (A, Sax. scene, drink.] 
Brink. 

O'erwhelm me not with sweets, let me not drink 

Till my breast burst, O Jove, thy nectar skink. 

Afarston. 

Skink t (skingk), v.i. [A. Sax. scencan, to 
serve out drink, from scene, drink; Icel. 
skenkja.] To serve drink; to pourout liquor. 

Villains, why skink ye not unto this fellow? 

He makes me blythe. l.odge. 
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Sklnkt (skingk), v.t. To serve out or draw, 
as liquor; to pour out for drinking. ‘ Such 
wine as Ganymede doth skink for Jove.’ 
Shirley. 

Skink (skingk), 71. [See Shank.] A shinbone 
of beef ; soup made with a shin of beef or 
other sinewy portions. [Scotch. ] 

Skinkert (skingk'^r), n. One that serves 
liquors; a drawer; a tapster. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries old Syni, the king of skinkers. B. yonson. 

Skinless (skln'les), a. Having no skin, or 
having a tnin skin; as, skinless fruit. 

Skinner (skin'Sr), n. 1 . One who skins.— 
2. One who deals in skins, pelts, or hides. 

Skinniness (skin'l-nes), n. Tlie quality of 
being skinny. 

Skinny (skin'i), a. Consisting of skin, or of 
skin only; wanting flesh; as, a skinny hand. 
Coleridge. 

Skin- wool (skin'wql), 7k Wool pulled from 
the dead skin; felt wool. 

Skip (skip), v.i. pret. A pp. skipped; ppr. 
skipping. [Anon-nasalized form correspond- 
ing to Sw. skimpa, to run, skumpa, skompa, 
to skip; comp, also Icel. skoppa, to spin like 
a top.] 1. To fetch quick leaps or bounds; 
to leap ; to bound ; to spring ; to jump 
lightly. 

I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 

I would have made them skip. Shak. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? Pope. 

2. To pass without notice; to make omissions 
in writing : often followed by over. 

A gentleman njade it a rule in reading to skip over 
all sentences where he spied a note of admiration at 
the end. Swift. 

The reading faculty unhappily broke down, and 
had to largely henceforth, diving here and there 
at a venture. Carlyle. 

Skip (skip), v.f. To pass with a quick liound; 
to pass over or by ; often to pass over in- 
tentionally in reading. 

Let not thy sword skip one. Shak. 

They who have a mind to see the issue may skip 
these two chapters. Burnet. 

Skip (skip), 71. 1. A leap; a bound; a spring. 
2. In music, a passage from one sound to 
another by more than a degree at one time. 

Skip (skip), 71. [A. Sax. seep, a box, basket, 
Ac, See Skep.] 1. A box or basket used in 
mines for raising tlie excavated material to 
the surface. —2. A vehicle consisting of a 
large wicker basket mounted on wheels, 
such as is used to convey cops, Ac., about a 
factory. 

Skip-lack (skip'jak), n. 1 . An upstart. Sir 
R. UE8trange.~2. A name given to beetles 
of the family Elaterideo, from their being 
! able to spring into the air, and thus regain 
j their feet when laid on their backs. See 
I Elateridjb. 

Skip -kennel (skip'ken-el), n. A lackey; a 
footboy. 

Skipper (skip'^r), n. [B. schipper, Ban. 
skipper, lit. a snipper. See Ship.] The 
master of a small trading or merchant ves- 
sel ; a sea captain ; hence, one having the 
principal charge in any kind of vessel. 

Skipper (skip'^r), n. [From skip.] 1. One 
who skips; a dancer. — 2. A youngling; a 
young tlioughtless person. —3. A name some- 
times given to the saury pike, Scomberesox 
snurus.~4. The cheese maggot— 5. One of 
a family (Hesperiidoj) of lepidopterous in- 
sects, so called from its short, jerking flight. 

Skippet (skip'et), H. 1. 1 [Bini. from A. Sax, 
seip, aship.] Asmallboat Spenser.— 2. [Bim. 
of skip, a box.] In urc/ueoi. a small cylin- 
drical turned box with a lid or cover for 
keeping records. 



Ancient Skippet. 


Skipping (skipping), p. and a. Given to skip; 
characterized by skips or bounds; hence, 
flighty; wanton; thoughtless. ‘Thy skipping 


w, wig; wh, whig; zli, azure.— See KEY. 
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spirits.' Shak. ‘To make oue in so skipping 
a dialogue. ’ Shak. 

The skipping king’, he ambled up and down 
With shallow je.sters and rash bavin wits, Shak. 

Skippingly (skip'ing-li), adv. In a skipping 
manner; l>y skips or leaps. 

Skipping-rope (sklp'ing-rop), n. A small 
rope used for exercise by young persons 
who make short leaps to let it be swung 
under their feet and over tlieir heads. 

Skirl (skirl), y.t. [Allied to Mr To shriek; 
to cry with a shrill voice ; to give forth a 
shrill sound. [Scotch. ] 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl. Burns. 

Skirl (skirl), n. A shrill cry or sound. 

I hear the skirl of the bagpipes which announces 
that we arc not far from the Highlanders. 

IV. If. Kussfll. 

Skirmisll (sk^r'misli), n. [O.E. scarinin/ie, 
skryinishe, Fr. escantwuche, from O.Fr. 
escreinir, eftlcermir, to fence ; It. scherinire; 
from O.n.G. skinnan, to fight, to defend 
one’s self, from skinn, a shield or protec- 
tion.] 1. A slight fight in war, especially 
between small parties; a loose, desultory 
kind of engagement in presence of two 
armies, between small detachments sent out 
for the purpose either of drawing on a battle, 
or of concealing by their fire the movements 
of the troops in the rear. Stocqueler.—2. A 
contest: a contention. 

They never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit. 

Shak. 

Skirmisll (sk^Fniish), v. L To fight slightly 
or in small parties. 

Sklrmislier (sktr'mish-^r), n. One that skir- 
mishes. 

Sklrr,t Skirt (sk^r), v.t [A form of scour.] 
To scour; to pass over rapidly, as on horse- 
back, in order to clear. 

Send out more horses, skirr the country round. 

Shak. 

Skirr, t Skirt (sk^r), v.i. To scour; to scud; 
to run hastily. ‘ 'I’hat in a thought skirr 
o’er the fields of corn.’ Beau. <t FI. Writ- 
ten also Scar. 

.A.nd make them skirr away, as swift as stones, 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. Shak. 

Skirret (skiFet), n. [Contr. for skirwort or 
skirroot, which itself is a corruption of Siv 
gar-wort or sugar-root] A plant, the water- 
parsnep {Shun Sisarum), a native of China, 
Cochin-China, Corea, Japan, &c. It has long 
been cultivated in Europe for the sake of 



Skirret (Sinm Si'raritm). 


its esculent tuberous mot, wliich somewhat 
resembles the parsnep in flavour. It is eaten 
boiled with butter, pepper, &c., or half 
boiled and subsequently fried. It was for- 
merly much esteemed as a culinary vege- 
table, but is now gone greatly into disuse. 

‘ The skirret which some say in sallads stirs 
the blood,’ Drayton. 

ftlrtrrhuB (skiFrus), n. Same as Scirrhus. 

Skirt (8k6rt), n. [The older form of shirt 
(which see).] 1. The lower and loose part 
of a coat or other garment; the part below 
the waist; as, the skirt of a coat or mantle. 
1 Sam. XV. 27. —2. The edge of any part of 
dress. ‘ A small skirt of ruffled linen which 
runs along the upper part of the stays before. ' 
Addison. ~8. Border; edge; margin; extreme 
part; as, the skirts of a town. ‘ Here in the 
skirts of the forest.’ Shak. ‘Brightening 
the skirts of a long cloud.’ Tennyson.— 4. A 
woman’s garment like a petticoat.— 6. The 
diaphragm or midriff in animals. — To sit 
upon one's skirts, an old phrase for taking 
revenge on a person. 


Skirt (3k6rt), v.t. To border; to form the 
border or edge of; or to run along the edge 
of; as. a plain skirted by rows of trees. ‘ A 
spacious circuit . . . skirted round with 
wood. ■ A ddison. ‘ Oft when sundown skirts 
the moor. ’ Tennyson. 

Skirt (sk6rt), v.i. To be on the border; to 
live near the extremity. ‘ Savages . . . who 
skirt along our western frontiers. ’ Dr. S. S. 
Smith. 

Sklrti^ (sk^^rFing), ?i. 1. Material for mak- 
ing skirts.— 2. Same as Skirting-hoard. 
SkUting-board (sk6rt'ing-bord), n. The 
narrow vertical hoard placed round the 
bottom of the wall of a room next the floor. 
Skit (skit), n. [In meaning 1 from A, Sax. 
scyte, lit. a shooting, whence onscyte, an at- 
tack or calumny; in moaning 2 from Prov. 
E. skit, to slide, also hasty, the ultimate 
origin in both cases being A. Sax. scedtan, 
scytan, to shoot] 1. A satirical or sarcastic 
attack; a lampoon; a pasquinade; a squib. 
2.t A light wanton wench. 

(Herod) the reqiie.st of a dancing skit stroke off 
the head of St. John the Baptist. 

Hinvard (Earl of Northampton), 1583. 

Skit (skit), v.t. (A. Sax. sc^ftan, to shoot. 
See the noun.] To cast rejections on ; to 
asperse. Grose. [Provincial English.] 
Skittisb (ski Fish), rt. [See above.] 1. Easily 
frightened; shunning familiarity; shy. ‘A 
restiff jade.’ Sir R. L’ Estrange. ‘A 

skittish filly.’ Beau. FI. 

The skittish marc is all alive to-night. Diekens. 

2. Wanton; volatile; hasty. 

They told Will it was a thousand pities so fine a 
lady should have such skittish tricks. Richardson. 

3. Changeable; fickle. 'Skittish fortune.’ 
Shak. 

Skittishly (skiFish-li), adv. In a skittish 
manner; shyly; wantonly; changeably. 
Sklttishness (skiFish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being skittish: (<i) shyness; apt- 
ness to fear approach; timidity. (/>) Fickle- 
ness; wantonness. 

Skittle-alley ( skitT-al-li ), n. An oblong 
court in which the game of skittles is 
played. 

SUttle-ball (skitl-bj^l), n. A disc of hard- 
wood for throwing at the pins in the game 
of skittles. 

Sklttle-groimd (skiFl-ground), n. Same as 
Skittle-alley. Dickens. 

Skittles (skiFIz), n. pi. [From A. Sax. scytan, 
to shoot. See SKIT, Shoot. Shuttle is a 
slightly different form of the same word ] 
A game played with nine pins set upright at 
one end of a skittle-alley, the object of the 
player stationed nt the other end being to 
knock over the set of pins with as few throws 
as possible of a somewhat liattish-shaped 
ball. 

Skive (skiv), n. [Same word asS/u're.] The 
revolving table or lap used by diamond- 
polishers in finishing the facets of the gem. 
Skiver (ski' v6r),n. [Akin Miyc, Miwr (which 
see).] 1. An inferior quality of leather made 
of split sheep-skin tanned by immersion in 
sumac and dyed. It is used for hat-linii^B, 
ocket -books, bookbinding, Ac. — 2.1^6 
nife or cutting-tool used in splitting sheep- 
skins. E. H. Knight. 

Sklent (sklent), v.i. To slant; hence, to de- 
viate B’om the truth. Bums. [Scotch.] 
Sklere.t v.t. [Comp. G. schleier, a veil.] To 
cover; to protect; to take care of. 
SkOledte (ska'lS-sIt), n. The mineral now 
known generally as Mesotyve fwhich see). 
When a small portion of it Is placed in the 
exterior flame of the blow-pipe, it twists like 
a worm (Gr. skolex), becomes opaque, and is 
converted into a blebby colourless glass. 
Skonoe (skons). See Sconce. 

Skorclet (skoFkl), v.t. To scorch. 
Skorodita (skoFd dit), n. Same as Scoro- 
dite. 

Skout (skoutj, n. A popular name for the 
guillemot (which see). 

Skoutb (skouth or skdth), n. [Comp. Icel. 
skat ha, to look about, to ^ew.] Liberty of 
range; free play; scope. Bums. [Scotch,] 
SkOW (skou), n. Same as Scow. 

Skreed (skrSd), n. Floating Ice in small 
fragments. Kane. 

Skreen (skrgn). Same as Screen. 

Skreigb (skr6Ch), n. A screech; a loud shrill 
cry. [Scotch.] 

Skreigh (8kr6«ib), v.i. To screech. [Scotch.] 
Skrlmmage (skrim'aj), n. Same as Scrim- 
mage. 

Skrlmp (skrlmp). See Scrimp. 

Skrlnge (skrinj), v.t. To squeeze violently. 
See ScRiNQB. 


8krlppe,t n. a scrip. Chaucer. 

Skua, Skua-gull (skfl a, skfi'a-gul), n. [N. 
skua, IceL Mq/r, the skua.] A powerful 
bird of the gull family, the Lestris catar- 
actes. It is found in the Shetland Islands, 
where it is also called honxie. See Lestris. 
Skue (skii). See Skew. 

Skug, Scoug (skug, Bkug)> Same as Sevg. 
[Scotch.] 

Skulduddery (skul-dud'er-i). See Sculdud- 

DERY. 

Skulk (skulk), v.i. [Dan, skulke, to sneak, 
allied to skiule, Icel. skjdl, a cover, a hiding- 
place.] 'To lurk; to withdraw into a corner 
or into a close place for concealment; to 
get out of the way in a sneaking manner; 
to lie close from shame, fear of injury or de- 
tection; to shun doing one’s duty. 'Skulk- 
ing in corners. ’ Shak. 

Discover’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You skulk'd bcliiud the fence, and sneak’d away. 

Dry den. 

Skulk (skulk), V. t. To produce or bring for- 
ward clandestinely or improperly. Edin. 
Rev. [Rare. ] 

Skulk. Skulker (skulk, skulk'^r), n. A per- 
son who skulks or avoids performing duties. 

‘ Here, Brown 1 East ! you cursc<l young skulks,' 
roared out Flashman, coming to his open door, ‘ I 
know you’re in — no shirking.’ Hughes. 

Skulklngly (skulk'ing-li), adv. In a skulk- 
ing manner. 

Skull (8kul),»i. [From the Scandinavian; Sw. 
skalle, a skull, skull, skoll, nho'wl or drinking- 
cup; Dan. skal, a shell, hjerneskal, the skull 
(lit. brain-shell. Sc. harn-pan. See IlAliNS); so 
also G. hirnschale, lit. brain-shell. The skull 
was so called from forming a kind of vessel. 
Allied to scale (of a balance) and to shell.] 
1. The cranium or bony case that foms 
the framework of the head and incloses the 
brain. It consists of eight bones, namely, 
the frontal and occipital bones, upon its 
fore and back part ; the two temporal and 
parietal bones, forming the temples and 
the sides of the skull; and the sphenoid 
and ethmoid bones, concerned In the for- 
mation of the orbits and nose. ‘ Golgotha 
and dead men’s skulls.' Shak. —2. The brain 
as the seat of intelligence, ‘Skulls that 
cannot teach and will not learn.' Cowper.- - 
3. t A skull-cap. 

Let me put on my skull first. Beau. Gr FI. 

Skull t (skul), n. A shoal or school, as of 
fish. 

Skull-cap (skul'kap), n. 1. A cap fitting 
closely to the head or skull. The name was 


Iron Skull-caps. 

formerly given also to an iron defence for 
the head, sewed inside of the cap.— 2. The 
common name of two British species of 
plants of the genus Scutellaria. See Scutel- 
laria. 

SkullesB (skul'les), a. Wanting a skull or 
cranium; having no skull. 

Skull-fiBll (skul^sh), n. A whaler’s techni- 
cal name for an old whale, or one more than 
two years of age. 

Skulpiu (skul'pin), n. Same as Sculpin. 

Skunk (skungk), n. [Contr. from native 
American seganku.] A digitigrade carnivo- 
rous quadruped of the genus Mephitis, fa- 



Comnion Skunk (Mephitu americana). 


mlly Mustelidfe, but differing considerably 
from the general type of the family, and 
approaching in form and general appear- 
ance the badger and glutton. The species, 
of which there are several, range all over 
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North and South America, from Hudson's 
Bay to the Straits of Magellan. The com- 
mon skunk (Af. americana or variam) may 
be taken as the type of the genus. It is 
about the size of a cat, of a generally black 
or blackish-brown colour, with white streaks 
on the back, and the tail is thickly covered 
with long coarse hair. This animal has 
two glands, near the inferior extremity of 
the alimentary canal, which secrete an ex- 
tremely fetid fluid, which the animal has 
the power of emitting at pleasure as a 
means of defence, its intense power and 
offensiveuess being something almost incon- 
ceivable. This fluid possesses valuable 
medicinal powers, being used in asthma, &c. 
Skunk-hlrd, Skunk-blackbird (skungk'- 
b6rd, skungK'blak-berd), n. A name given 
to the bobolink or rice-bird, from the re- 
semblance of the colours of the male, at 
certain periods of the year, to those of the 
skunk. 

Skunk - cabbage, .Skunk - weed (skungk'- 
kab-baj, 8kungk'wed),?J.. A North American 
plant of the genus Symplocarpus, the S. fae- 
tidiis, so named from its smell. The root 
and seeds are said to he antispasmodic, and 
have been employed as expectorants, and 
as palliatives in paroxysms of asthma. 

SkunkiBh ( skungk'ish ), a. Resembling a 
skunk; especially, having an offensive odour 
like a skunk. [United States.] 

Skurry (skui‘'ri), ? 1 . and v. Same as ScAirry. 

Skute (skut), n. [Teel, akuta. Dun. skuda^ sl 
boat, a small vessel. ] A boat. See ScoUT. 

Sky (ski), 7i. [A Scandinavian word: Icel. ski), 
Dan. & Sw. ski/, a cloud ; Sw. Dan. skyhini- 
mel, the heavens, the sky; allied to A. S;ix. 
sciia, a shade or shadow; also t<> E. shade, 
the root being the same as in Skr. sku, to 
cover. See Shade.] 1.+ A cloud. — 2. The 
apparent arch or vault of heaven, which in 
a clear day is of a blue colour ; the firma- 
ment; as, the stars that stud the sky. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and raised on liigh, 

With adamantine columns threats the Dryden. 

8. That portion of the ethereal region in 
which meteorological phenomena take place; 
the region of clouds. ‘ Freeze, thou l)itter 
sky.' Shak. ‘ Heavily the low sky raining.’ 
Tennyson. The plural skies is often used 
in the same sense. 

The skie\ look grimly. 

And threaten present 1 dusters. Shak. 


4. The weather; the climate.— sky, sky 
with no intervening cover or shelter. ‘ Un- 
der open sky adored.’ Milton. 

SlQr (ski), u.f. pret. <fepp. skied; ppr. skying. 
To raise aloft or towards the sky; hence, to 
hang high on a wall in an exhibition of 
paintings; as, his picture was skied. [Colloti. ] 

Sky (8kl),w.f. [A northern form of shy.] To 
toss; to shy. [Local.] 

Sky (ski), v.i. To shy as horses do. [Local.] 

Sky-blue (ski'blu), a. Of the blue colour 
of the sky. 

Sky-blue (ski'blu), n. Skimmed milk; poor, 
thin, watery milk; milk adulterated with 
water: so called jocularly, in allusion to 
its colour. ‘Strangers tell of three times 
skimmed sky-blue.’ Bloon^eld. 

Sky - born (ski'born), a. Born or produced 
in the sky; of heavenly birth. 'Sky-born 
messenger, heaven looking through his 
eyes.’ Carlyle. 

Sky -colour (ski'kul-6r), n. The colour of 
the sky; a particular species of blue colour; 
azure. Boyle. 

Sky -coloured ( ski'kul-6rd ), a. Like the 
sky in colour; blue; azure. Addison. 

Sky-drain (skl'dran), n. An open drain, or 
a drain filled with loose stones not covered 
with earth, round the walls of a building, 
to prevent. dampness. 

Sky -dyed (ski'did), a. Coloured like the 
sky. 

There figs, sky-e^yed, a purple hue disclose. Pope. 


Sl^ed (skid), a. Enveloped by the skies. 

‘ The skyed mountain.' Thomson. [Rare.] 
Sl^ey (skl'i), a. Like the sky; ethereal. 
Shelley. 

Sky-blgb (skl'hi), a. High os the sky; very 
high. 

Utgard with its gates . . . had gone to air, 

Carlyle. 

SksdBb (skl'ish), a. Like the sky, or ap- 
proaching the sky. ‘The skyish head of 
blue Olympus.' Shak. [Rare.] 

Sky-lark (skn&rk), n. A lark that mounts 
and sings as it flies, the Alauda arvensis, 
or common lark of Britain. See Lark. 


The air was full of happy sounds; overhead the 
iky-larks sang in Jocund rivalry, mounting higher 
and higher, as if they would have beaten their wings 
ngainst the sun. Cornhill Maff. 


Sky-laxUng (ski'iark-ing), n. A term which 
seems to have been originally used by sea- 
men to denote sportive gambols in the rig- 
ging or tops, but now applied to frolicking 
or tricks of various kinds. 

Sky-Ught (skriit)*', n. 1. A window placed 
in and often flush with the roof of a house. 

2. A glazed frame in a ship’s deck to light a 
cabin or other room. 

Sky -planted (ski'plant-ed), a. Placed or 
planted in the sky. Shak. 

Skyr^ (aki'rin), a. [Icel. sklrr, clear, bright, 
brilliant, skyrr, evident, manifest.] A term 
applied to anything that strongly takes 
the eye; flaunting; showy; gaudy. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Sky - rocket (skl'rok-et), n. A rocket that 
ascends high and burns as it flies; a species 
of firework. 

Sky -roofed (skiToft), a. Having the sky 
for a roof. 

Sky-sail (skl'sal), n. A light sail in a square- 
rigged vessel, next above the royal. It is 
sometimes called a Sky-scraper when it is 
triangular. See cut Sail. 

Sl^- scraper (ski'akrap-6r), n. Same 
Sky-sail. 

Sk]^e (skyt), n. [Scotch. A. Sax. scytan, 
to shoot. See Shoot.] 1. The act of squirt- 
ing; a squirt of fluid; a small quantity, as 
of liquor; a smart shower of hail or rain. — 
2. A syringe or squirt. —3. A contemptible 
fellow. 

Sky-tlnctnred (8ki'tingk-turd),a. Tinctured 
by the sky; of the colour of the sky. Milton. 

Skyward (ski'werd), a. and adv. Toward 
the sky. 

Slab (slab), a. [Icel. slabb, mud, mire; 
comp. Ir. slaib, mud, mire left on the strand 
of a river. ] Thick ; viscous. ‘ Make the 
gruel thick and slab.’ Shak. 

Slab (slab), n. [See Slab, a.] Moist eai‘th; 
slime; puddle. 

Slab (slab). [Perhaps for sklab, and allied 
to Sc. skelh, a thin slice. See Shelf.] 1. A 
thin flat regularly shaped piece of anything, 
as of marble or other stone.— 2. An outside 
piece taken from timber in sawing it into 
boards, planks, A^c. Slabs of tin, the lesser 
masses of the metal run into moulds of stone. 

Slab (slab), v.t To cut slabs or outside 
pieces from, as from a log, to square it for 
use, or that it may be sawn into boards 
with 8(iuare edges. 

Slabber (slab'6r), v. i. [D. and L.G. slabberen, 
G. schlabbern, to slabber, freqs. of slabben, 
schlabben, to lap. Slobber, slubber are also 
forms, and slaver is akin.] 'J'o let the saliva 
or other liquid fall from the mouth care- 
lessly; to drivel; to slaver. 

Slabber (slab'er), v.t. l. To sup up has- 
tily, as liquid food. ‘To slabber pottage.’ 
Barret.—^. To wet and foul by liquids suf- 
fered to fall carelessly from the mouth ; to 
slaver; to slobber. ‘He slabbered me all 
over.' Arbiithnot.—'d. 'To cover, as with a 
Dquid spilled. 

Tlie milk-pan and cream-pot so slabber’d and tost. 
That butter is wanting, and cheese is half lost. 

Tusser. 

Slabber (slab'^r), n. Slimy moisture from 
the mouth; slaver. 

Slabber (8lab'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which slabs ; specifically, a saw for remov- 
ing the slabs or outside parts of a log.— 2. In 
metal working, a machine for dressing the 
sides of nuts or heads of bolts. 

Slabberer (8lab'6r-6r), n. One that slab- 
bers; a driveller. 

Slabbery (8lab'6r-i), a. Covered with slab- 
ber; wei; sloppy. 

Our frost is broken since yesterday, and it is very 
slabbery. S’W\ft. 

Slabbiness (slab'i-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing thick or slabby; muddiness. 

Slabby (slab'i). a. [See Slab, a.] 1. Thick; 
viscous. • Slabby and greasy medicaments.' 
Wiseman.— 2. Wet; muddy; slimy; sloppy. 

When waggish boys the stunted besom ply. 

To rid the slabby pavements, pass not by. Gay. 

Slab-line (slablin), n. A lino or small rope 
by which seamen truss up a sail after haul- 
ing upon the leech and bunt lines. 

Slab - sided ( slab'sid-ed ), a. Having flat 
sides like slabs; hence, tall; lank. [United 
States.] 

Black (slak), a. [A. Sax. slasc, sleac; cog. 
O.D. and L.G. slakk, Icel. slakr, Sw. slak, 
M.H.G. slack. Probably from a root lag 
(with 8 prefixed) seen also in L. langvidus, 
languid, laxus, loose, lax.] 1. Not tense; 
not hard drawn; not firmly extended; loose; 
relaxed ; as, a slack rope ; slack rigging. — 
2. Weak ; remiss ; not holding fast. 


From his slack hand the (garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropp’d, and ail the faded roses shed. 

A/illoit. 

8. Remiss; backward; not using due dili- 
gence ; not earnest or eager ; as, slack in 
duty or service. 

The duke shall know how slack thou art. Shak. 

Rebellion now began, for lack 

Of zeal and plunder, to grow slack. Hudibras. 

4. Not violent; not rapid; slow. ‘ Cajsar 
. . . hoisting sail with a slack south-west.’ 
Milton. 

Their jiace was formal, grave, and slack. Dryden. 

6. Not busy; not fully occupied; dull. 

The wrong done liy this practice is rendered more 
apparent by tlie conduct of the mcrcli.mts during 
the brisk and slack periods. Mayheiv. 

—Slack in stays {naut), slow in going about, 
as a ship.— water, the time when the 
tide runs slowly, or the water is at rest; or 
the interval between the flux and reflux of 
the tide.— S yn. Loose, relaxed, weak, remiss, 
backward, abated, diminished, inactive, 
slow, tardy. 

Slack (slak), adv. In a slack manner; par- 
tially; insufliciently; not intensely; as, slack 
dried hops; bread slack baked. 

Slack ( slak ), n. 1. 'TJie part of a rope that 
hangs loose, having no stress upon it. — 

2. A dnlness or remission, as in trade or 
work; a slack period. 

When there is slack, the merchants are all anxious 
to get their vessels delivered as fast as tliey can. 

Mayhem. 

8. Small coal screened from lioiiseliold or 
furnace coal of good quality.— 4. [ Jcel.stoA’A:i, 
a slope on a mountain.] An oi)ening be- 
tween bills; a hollow where no water runs. 
[Scotch and piovincial English.] 

Slack (slak), v.t. and i. Same as Slake 
(which see). 

Slack, Slacken (slak, slak'n), v.i. [See the 
adjective.] 1. 'To become less tense, firm, 
or rigid ; to decrease in tension ; as, a wet 
cord slackens in dry weather. — 2. 'To be re- 
miss or backward; to neglect. 

When thou slialt vow a vow unto the L.ord thy 
God, thou slialr nut slack to pay it. Dent, xxiii. 21 , 

3. To abate; to become less violent. 

Whence these raging fires 

Will slacken if his breath stir not their flames. Milton. 

4. To lose rapidity; to become more slow; 
as, a current of water slackens; the tide 
slackens.— S. 'To languish; to fail; to flag. 

You began to change — 

I saw it and grieved— to slacken and to cool. Tennyson. 

Slack, Slacken (slak, slak'n), v.t. i. To 
lesson the tension of ; to make less tense or 
tight ; to loosen ; to relax ; as, to slacken a 
rope or a bandage. ‘ Slack the bolins there. ’ 
Shak. ' Oni slacken’d s,fi\U.’ Dryden. 

Tauglit power's due use to people and to kings, 
Taught not to slack nor strain its tender strings Pope. 

2. To relax ; to remit for want of eagerness ; 
to be remiss in ; to neglect ; as, to slacken 
exertion or labour. 

Say that they slack their duties. 

And pour our treasures into foreign laps. Shak. 

3. To mitigate ; to diminish in severity ; to 
make less intense ; to abate ; to remit ; to 
relieve; as, to slacken cares; to slacken 
pain. Milton. — 4. To cause to become more 
slow ; to retard ; to lessen rapidity ; as, to 
slacken one's pace. 

I am nothing slow to slack his haste. Shak. 
Well pleased with such delay, they slack their pace. 

Alt It on . 

6. To abate; to lower; as, to slacken the heat 
of a fire. —6. To withhold; to cause to be 
used or applied less liberally ; to cause to 
be withheld. Shak.— 7. To repress; to 
check. 

I should be griev’d, young prince, to think my 
presence 

Unoent your thoughts and slacken'd ’em to arms. 

Addison. 

Slacken (8lak'n),n. Jix mining. See Slakin. 
Slack -jaw (slak'j^), n. Impertinent lau- 
guage. [Vulgar.] 

Slackly (slak'li), adv. In a slack manner ; as, 
(a) not tightly; loosely. ‘ Slackly braided in 
loose negligence.’ Shak. (b) Negligentlv; 
remissly; carelessly, ‘So meWy guarded.’ 
Shak. 

Slackness (slak'nes), n. The state of being 
slack ; os, (a) looseness ; the state opposite 
to tension; want of tightness or rigidness; as, 
the slctckness of a cord or rope. (6) Rerniss- 
ness; negligence; inattention; as, the slack- 
ness of men in business or duty; slackness in 
the performance of engagements. 

These thy offices, 

So rarely kind, arc as interpreters 

Of my behind-hand slackness. Shak. 


ch, (j/ialn; Ch, 8c. locfc; g,yo; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin{ 7 ; th, f/ien; th, tAin; w, idg; wh, wAig; zh. amre.— See Kjjy. 
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(c) Slowness; tardiness; want of tendency ; 
as, the ulachness of flesh to heal. Sharp. 

(d) Weakness; want of iiitenseness. * Slack- 
ness of motion.’ Brerewood. 

Slade t (slad), n. [A. Sax. slued. ] A little dell 
or valley ; a glade ; also, a flat piece of low, 
raoi.st ground. ‘Satyrs that in slades and 
gloomy dimbles dwell.’ Drayton. 

Slade (slad), pret. [From slide.] Slid; 
slipped along. [Scotch.] 

Slak schlacke, slag; 

comp. Icel. slagna, to flow over; slag, slagi, 
dampness.] 1. The scoria from a smelting 
furnace; a vitreous mineral matter removed 
in the reduction of metals. It is utilized in 
making cement, artificial stone, &c., and in 
the manufacture of alum and crown-glass. 

2. In iron-fcmnding, the fused dross which 
accompanies the metal in a furnace, and 
which is held back from the ingate. Called 
also Cinder, Clinker, and Scorice. — The 
scoria of a volcano. Dana. ‘ Foreground 
black with stones and slags. ’ Tennyson. 
Slangy (slag'iX a. Pertaining to or resembling 
Blag. 

Slaie (sla), n. A weaver’s reed; a sley. 

Slain (slan), pp. of slay. 

As these project.s, however often siaiu, always re- 
suscitate, it is not superfluous to examine one or two 
of the fallacies by which the schemers impose upon 
themselves. y. S. Mill. 

—Letters qf slains, in old Scots late, letters 
subscribed by the relations of a person slain 
declaring that they had received an assythe* 
ment or recompense, and containing an appli- 
cation to the crown for a pardon to the mur- 
derer. 

Slaister (slas'Mir), n. [Scotch. ] 1. The act 
of dabbling in anything moist and unctuous; 
the act of bedaubing. — 2. A quantity of any- 
thing moist and unctuous; a worthless, 
heterogeneous composition. Sir W. Scott. I 
81alflter(8l^'t6r), Tol>edaub. [Scotch ] I 
Slaister (sl^'t^r), v.i. To do anything in 
an awkward and untidy way ; especially, to 
dabble in anything moist and pasty. Sir 
W. Scott. [Scotch. ] 

Slaistery (slas't^r-i), n. The offals of a 
kitchen, including the mixed refuse of solids 
and fluids; dirty work. Eliz. Hamilton. 
[Scotch.] 

Slake (slak), v.t. pret. <fc pp. slaked; ppr. 
slaking. [Icel, slokva, to slake, to extin- 
guish, to quench thirst; Dun. sluklce, Sw. 
sldckna, to extinguish, to quench thirst; 
akin to slack; comp, also slag. ] 1. To quench; 
to extinguish ; to abate ; to decrease ; as, 
to slake thirst. * Slake the heav’nly fire.’ 
Spenser. 

It could not slak< mine ire nor ease my heart. Shak. 

2. To mix or cause to combine with water so 
that a true chemical combination shall take 
place; as, to slake quicklime.— Slaked lime, 
OT hydrate of lime, is quicklime reduced to a 
state of powder by the action of water upon 
it. In this state the lime is combined with 
about one -third of Its weight of water. 
During the process of slaking lime a great 
evolution of heat takes place.— Air-slaked 
lime, a compound of one equivalent of car- 
bonate of lirne and one of hydrate of lime 
formed by lime when exposed to the air 
slowly attracting water and carbonic acid. 
As a result of this action it falls to powder. 
Slake (slak), v.i. 1. To become mixed with 
water so that a true chemical combination 
takes place ; as, the lime slakes. —2. To be 
quenched; to go out; to become extinct; 
to desist; to fail. ‘His flame did slake.’ 
SirT. Browne.—^. To abate; to become less 
decided; to decrease. 

No flood by raining slaketh. Shak. 

For how. till a man know, in sonic measure, at what 
point he becomes logically defunct, can Parliamentary 
Business be carried on, and Talk cease or slake. 

Carlyle. 

Slake (slak), v.i. To slacken; to grow less 
tense. ‘ When the body’s strongest sinews 
slake.’ Sir J. Davies. [Rare.] 

Slake (slak), n. A slight bedaubing; a 
small quantity of some soft or unctuous 
substance applied to something else. ‘ A 
slake o’ paint.’ Sir W. Scott. [Scotch ] 
Slake (slak), v.t. To besmear; to daub. 
[Scotch. ] 

SlakeleSB (slakaes), a. Incapable of being 
slaked; quenchless; inextinguishable; in- 
satiable. ‘ Slakeless thirst of change.' 
Byron. 

Blakin (slakdn), n. [From slack, slake.] A 
spongy, semi-mrifled substance mixed by 
smelters w ith the ores of metals to prevent 
their fusion. It is the scoria or scum sep- 
arated from the surface of a former fusion 
of the same metal. Spelled also Slacken. 


Slam (slam), v.t. pret. & pp. slammed; ppr. 
slamming. [Icel. slvetna, slamra, to swing, 
to slam ; comp. S w. slamra, to Jingle. ] 1. To 
close with force and noise; to shut with 
violence; to bang. 

Then he disappeared, slamming the door behind 
l)im. G. A. Sala. 

± To beat; to cuff. [Local.]— 3. To strike 
down; to slaughter. [Local.]— 4. In card- 
playing, to beat by winning all the tricks 
ill a hand. 

Slam (slam), v.i. To strike violently or noisily, 
as a uoor, or a moving part of a machine, 
<fec. ; as, the door slams; a valve slams. 
Slam (slam), n. 1. A violent driving and 
dashing against; a violent shutting of a 
door. 

The powdered-headed footman .slammed the door 
very hard, and scowled very grandly: but both the 
slam and the scowl were lost upon Sam. Dickens. 

2. The winning of all the tricks in a hand at 
whist. -3. The refuse of alum-works. 
Slamkln, Slammerkin (siam'kin, siam'^r- 
kin), n. [D. slomj), G. schlampe, a slut, a 
trollop, and dim. term, -kin; comp. Dan. 
slam, mud, mire.] A slut ; a slatternly wo- 
man. [Provincial English. ] 

Slander (slan'dtr), 71. [O.E. sclaunder, es- 
claundre, from Fr. esclandre, from L. scan- 
dalum, Gr. skandalon; so that this word is 
simply scandal in another form. See SCAN- 
DAL] 1. A false tale or report maliciously 
uttered, and tending to injure the reputa- 
tion of another; the uttering of such reports; 
aspersion; defamation; detraction; as, to 
utter slander; to be fond of slander. 

The worthiest people are the most injured by 
slander. Sivi/t. 

Ouick-circulating slanders mirth afTord ; 

And reputation bleeds in every word. Churchill. 

2. t An injury or offence done by words. 

Do me no slander, Douglas. Shak. 

3. t Disgrace; reproach. 

Thou slander of thy mother’s heavy wombl 
Thou loathed issue of thy father's Joins! Shak. 

4. t 111 name; ill report. 

You shall not find me, daughter, 

After the slander of most stepinotncrs, 
lU-eyed unto you. Shak. 

6. In law, the maliciously defaming of a per- 
son in his reputation, profession, or business 
by spoken words, as a libel is by writing. 
Slander differs from libel in that slander 
consists in oral defamation only, whereas a 
libel must consist of matter published; also 
the scope of the offence of libel is more ex- 
tensive than that of slander. A person 
guilty of slander can only be proceeded 
against civilly, whereas libel may be pun- 
ished criminally. 

Slander (slan'd^r), v.t. 1. To defame; to 
injure by maliciously uttering a false report 
respecting; to tarnish or impair the reputa- 
tion of, by false tales maliciously told or 
propagated; to calumniate. 

O do not slander him, for he is kind. Shak. 
Some one, he thought, had slander'd Leolin to him. 

Tennyson. 

2. To detract from; to disparage. 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Oul-.sweeten‘u not thy breath. Shak. 

3. t To disgrace; to dishonour; to discredit. 

Tax not so bad a voice 

To slander music any more than once. Shak. 

4. t To reproach : followed by with. ‘ To 
slander Valentine %oith falsehood.’ Shak. 
— Asperse, Defame, Calumniate, Slander. 
See under Asperse.— Syn. To defame, as- 
perse, calumniate, vilify, malign, brand, 
traduce, blacken. 

Slanderer (8lan'd6r-6r), 71. One who slan- 
ders ; a calumniator ; a defamer ; one who 
Injures another by maliciously reporting 
something to his prejudice. ‘Railers or 
slanderers, tell-tales, or sowers of dissen- 
sion.' Jer. Taylor. 

Slanderous (slan'd^r-us), a. 1. Disposed or 
given to slander; uttering defamatory words 
or tales. * Slanderous tongues.’ Shak.— 

2. Containing slander or defamation; calum- 
nious; as, slanderous words, speeches, or 
reports, false and maliciously uttered. 

As by flattery a man opens his bosom to bis mortal 
enemy, so by detraction and a slanderous mi.srcport 
he shuts the same to his best friends. South. 

3. t Scandalous; reproachful; disgraceful; 
shameful. ‘ The vile and slanderous death 
of the cross. ' Book cf HomUks, 1578. 

and slatuierous to thy mother’s womb, 
of unpleasing blots and sightless stains. 

Shak. 

Slanderously (slan'd^r-us-li), adv. In a 
slanderous manner; with slander; calumui- 
ously; with false and malicious report. 
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SlanderouBnesB (slan'dSr-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being slanderous or de- 
famatory. 

Slang (slang), old pret. of sling. 

Slang (slang), n. [Origin uncertain; perhaps 
from the language of the Gypsies. Slang is 
a word of recent Introduction, carit being 
its predecessor. ] 1. Colloquial language cur- 
rent among a certain class or classes, edu- 
cated or uneducated, but having hardly the 
stamp of general approval, and often to be 
regarded as Inelegant, incorrect, or even 
vulgar. The term is somewhat loosely ap- 

E 1 to certain familiar words and phrases, 
coarse and refined, which float about 
and change with fashion and taste; such 
being now more or less in use among persons 
in a variety of walks in life. There is a 
slang attached to various professions, occu- 
pations, and classes of society; as, the slang 
of fashionable life, parliamentary slang, 
literary slang, civic slang, and shopkeepers' 
slana. Slana is somewluit allied to, though 
not identical with, cant. The word is often 
used adjectively; as, a slang word or ex- 
pression.— Rhyming slang, a kind of cant or 
secret slang spoken by street vagabonds in 
Lemdon, consisting of the substitution of 
words and sentences which rhyme with other 
words or sentences intended to be kept se- 
cret. See also Back-slano.— 2. A term used 
by London costermongers for counterfeit 
weights and measures. Mayhew.—Z. Among 
showmen, (a) a performance; (6) a travelling 
booth or show. May hew. 

Slang (slang), v.i. I'o use slang; to engage 
in vulgar, abusive language. ‘ To slang with 
the fishwives.’ Mayhew. 

Slang ( slang 1, v.t. I’o address with slang 
or irbaldry; to insult or abuse with vulgar 
language. 

Every gentleman abused by a cabman or slanged 
by a bargee was bound there and then to take off nis 
coat and challenge him to fisticiiH's. 

S/’fi ta to r n eii '.r/a per. 

Slang (slang), n. A fetter woni by convicts; 
so called from being slung on their legs by 
a string to prevent slipiung down. 

Slangey, Slangy (slang'i), a. Of or relating 
to slang; of the nature of slang; addicted to 
the use of slang. 

Both were too gaudy, too slangey, too odorous of 
cigar.s, and too much given to horseflesh. Dickens. 

Slangnlar (Blang'gu-16r), a. Having the 
nature or character of slang; slangy. ‘ His 
strength lying in a slangnlar direction.' 
Dickens. [Rare; humorous ] 

Slang -whanger ( slung 'whang-6r), n. A 
noisy, frothy demagogue; a turbulent par- 
tisan. Irving. [Colloq.] 

Slang-whanging (slang^whang-ing). a. Us- 
ing^angy abusive language. ‘ Billingsgate’s 
slang-whanging 'VavivLYS.' Hood. [Colloq.] 
Slank (slaugk), pret. of slink. 

Slant ^lant), a. (Sc. sclent, sloping.oblique; 
Prov. E. slent, to slope; Sw. slinta, to slide 
or glide down; other connections doubtful.] 
Sloping; oblique; inclined from a direct 
line, whether horizontal or perpendicular. 

‘ The slant lightning.’ MilUrn. 

Slant (slant), v.t. l. To turn from a direct 
line; to give an oblique or sloping direction 
to.— 2. To hold or stretch out in a slanting 
direction: with out. 

Two noble steeds, and palfreys twain, 

Were slanting out their necks with loosen’d rein. 

Keats. 

Slant (slant), n. 1. An oblique direction or 
plane; a slope. ‘ It lies on aslant’ C. Rich- 
ardson.— 2. An oblique reflection or gibe; a 
sarcastic remark.— 5^a7it of wind {naut.Y a 
transitory breeze of wind, or the period of 
its duration. 

Slant (slant), v.i. To slope; to lie obliquely. 
‘On the side of yonder slanting hill.’ Dods- 
ley. 

Slantingly (slant'ing-li), adv. In a slanting 
manner: (a) with a slope or inclination; 
(h) with an oblique hint or remark. Strype. 
Slantly, Slanttrtaefslttut'li, Blant'wiz),adv. 
Obliquely; in an inclined direction. 

Slap (slap), 71. [L.G. slappe, G. schlappe, a 
slap, slappen, schlappen, to slap; probably 
from the sound.] 1. A blow given with the 
open hand, or with something broad.— 2. A 
gap ; a breach in a wall or fence. [Provin- 
cial English and Scotch.] 

Slap (slap), v.t. pret. <fe pp. slapped; ppr, 
slapping. 1. To strike with the open hand 
or with something broad. Milton. — 2. In 
masonry, to break out an opening in a solid 
wall. [Local.] 

Slap (slap), adv. With a sudden and vio- 
lent blow; plumply. [Colloq.] 


F&te, fkr, fat, f^l; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, hull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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Slap-bang (slap-bang), adv. [Said to be 
imitative of the discharge of a gun, from 
the snap or stroke of the hammer and the 
immediately following report,] Violently; 
suddenly; In a noisy or outrageous manner; 
dashingly. [Slang.] 

Slap-bang (slapHbang), a. Violent; dashing. 
Slap-dasb (slap'dash), adv. [Colloq.] 1. All 
at once; slap.— 2. In a careless, rash man- 
ner; at random. 

Slap-dash (slap'dash), n. A provincial term 
more commonly called by builders rough- 
casting. It is a composition of lime and 
coarse sand, reduced to a liquid form, and 
applied to the exterior of walls as a pre- 
servative. 

Slap-dash (slap'dash), v.t 1. To do in a 
rough or careless manner.— 2. To rough- 
cast a wall with mortar. 

Slape (slap), a. [Icel. sleipr, slippery.] 
Slippery; smooth; hence, crafty; hypocriti- 
cal. [Provincial English. ]—Slape ale, plain 
ale, as opposed to medicated or mixed ale. 
—Slape face, a soft-spoken, crafty hypocrite. 
Halliwell. 

Slap-Jack (slap'jak), n. Same as Flap- jack. 
[American. ] 

Slapper (slap'fir), n. 1. One who or that 
which slaps.— 2. A person or thing of large 
size; a whopper. [Vulgar.] 

Slapping (slap'ing), a. Very large; big; 
great. | Vulgar.] 

Slap-up (slap'up), a. Excellent; first-rate. 
‘Smp-up hotel thisseems.air.’ JW/x H. Wood. 
[Slang] 

Slash (slash), v.t. [Perhaps an imitative 
word, or from with prefixed «.] 1. To 
cut by striking violently and at random. — 

2. To cut with long incisions; to slit; as, to 
slash a garment.— 3. To lash. [Kare.] 

Daniel, a sprightly swain that used to slash 

The vigorous steeds that drew hi.s lord's calash. 

Dr. 1 1 ', h'iuxi. 

4. To cause to make a sharp sound; to crack 
or snap, as a whip. 

She whip she had in her hand; the cracks 

thereof were loud and dreadful. Dr. H. More. 

Slash (^slash), v.i. 1. 'J’o strike violently and 
atrantlom with an edged instrument; to lay 
about one with blows. ‘Hewing and slas/l- 
ing at their idle shades.’ Spenser. — 2. To 
cut through rapidly. 

The Sybarite slashed through the waves like a 
knife through crcani-chccse. Hamiay. 

Slash (slash), n. 1. A long cut; a cut made 
at random. ‘ Cuts and slashes that had 
drawn blood.' Clarendon. — 2. A large slit 
in the thighs and arms of old dresses, such 
as those of Queen Elizabeth’s days, made to 
show a rich coloured lining through the 
openings. 

Slashed (slasht), p. and a. 1. Cut with a 
slash or slashes; deeply gashed.— 2, Having 
artificial slashes or long narrow openings, 
as a sleeve, tfec. Sir W. Scott.— 3. In bot. 
applied to leaves divided into many seg- 
ments; laciniate; multiftd. — 4. In her. the 
term employed when the openings or gash- 
ings in the sleeves are to be described as 
filled with a putting of another tincture. 
Slashing (slash'ing), and a. 1. Striking 
violently and cutting at random.— 2. Cutting 
up; sarcastic; severe, [Literary slang.] 

He was concocting, you could not term it compos- 
ing, an article, a very slashing article, which was to 
prove, &c. Disraeli. 

3. Very large; big; great; slapping. ‘A 
slashing foTtnne.’ Dickens. [Vulgar.] 

Slashy (slash'i), a. Slushy. [Local. ] 

Slat (slat), n. [Perhaps akin to or a form of 
sloat] A narrow piece of timber used to 
fasten together larger pieces or in various 
situations ; a long narrow slip of wood, as 
In a Venetian blind. 

Slat (slat), v.t. [Icel. sletta, to strike, to 
slap. In sense 2 perhaps rather akin to 
slate.] 1. To beat; to strike; to slap; to 
throw down violently or carelessly. 

How did you kill him? 

Slatted his brains out. Marstoti. 

2. To split; to crack. [Provincial English.]— 

3. To set on; to incite. [Provirmial English.] 
Slatch (slach), n. [A softened form of slack.] 

Naut. {a) the period of a transitory breeze. 
(&) An interval of fair weather, (c) The 
slack of a rope. 

Slate (slat), n. [O.E. and Sc. sclate, O.Fr. 
e«cZa<, Mod. Fr.(*c^a^, a splinter, from esclater 
Mod. Fr. dclater), to ahiver or fly in splinters, 
rom O. H. G. skleizan, to break, G. schleissen, 
to split ; E. to fiZit.] 1. A name common to 
such rocks as are capable of being split into 
an indefinite number of thin lamime in ac- 
cordance with the planes of cleavage, often , 


at right angles to the planes of true strata 
or layers of deposition. True slate Is a very 
compact rock, little liable to be acted upon 
by atmospheric agencies, and chiefly ob- 
tained from palteozoic strata. It is com- 
monly of a bluish or greenish colour, with 
a silky lustre. It usually consists of silica, 
alumina, oxide of iron, manganese, potash, 
carbon, and water. It is opaque, may be 
scratched by the knife, and fuses into a 
blackish sltLg.— Adhesive slate, a greenish- 
gray variety of slate, which absorbs water 
rapidly and adheres to the tongue.— A 1 m- 
minous slate contains alumina, and is used 
in the manufacture of alum. Argillaceous 
slate, clay -slate (which see). — Bituminous 
slate, a soft species, impregnated with bitu- 
)uen. —Drawing slate. Same as Black-chalk 
(which see). — llone or whet slate has much 
silica in its composition, and is used for 
hones.— and mica slate contain 
the minerals named.— Polishing slate,a fine- 
grained slate of a yellow colour, found in 
Bohemia. —2. A piece of smooth argillaceous 
stone, used for covering buildings. Clay- 
slate or argillite is most commonly used for 
roofing. It is a simple schistose mass of a 
bluish gray or gniyish black colour, of vari- 
ous shades. It is extensively distributed in 
Great Britain, being found in Wales, Corn- 
wall, the Lake district, Argyleshire, Perth- 
shire, and other localities, in geological 
horizons not liigher than the carboniferous, 
and mainly Cambrian and Silurian. Roofing 
slates are of various sizes, and are denomi- 
nated iini)erial8, queens, princesses, duch- 
esses, countesses, ladies, Ac. — 3. A tablet 
for writing upon, formed of slate, or of an 
imitation of slate. —4. t A lamina; a thin 
plate; a flake. Holland. — 5. In the United 
States, a list of candidates prepared for 
nomination or for election ; a preliminary 
list of candidates which is liable to revision. 
Slate (slat), v.t. pret. & pp. slated; ppr. 
slating. To cover with slate or plates of 
stone; as, to slate a roof. 

Slate (slfit), v.t. I Same as Slat] 1. To set 
a dog loose at; to bait. (Provincial English.] 
2. To hold up to ridicule; to criticise trench- 
antly; also, to reprimand severely; as, the 
work was slated in the reviews. [Colloq.] 
Slate-axe (slat'aks). n. A mattock with an 
axe-end, used in slating. 

Slate-clay (slat'khi), n. Another name for 
shale. 

Slate-gray (slfit'gra). a. Gray, with a bluish 
tinge. 

Slate -pencU (slat'pen-sil), n. A pencil- 
shaped bit of soft slate, used for writing or 
figuring on framed pieces of slate in schools, 
Ac. 

Slater (slat'er), n. 1. One who lays slates, 
or whose occupation is to fix slates on the 
roofs of buildings. — 2. A popular name 
given to small crustaceoiis animals of 
the order Isopoda; as, the water slaters 
(Asellus), the rock slaters (Ligia), the box 
i}tofer«(Idotliea), and the cheliferous 
ri’anais). 

Slate-spar ( slat'spftr ), n. A slaty form of 
calcareous spar; shiver-spar. 

Slatiness (slat'i-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing slaty; slaty character. 

Slating (slat'ing). n. 1. The operation of 
covering roofs with slates. —2. The cover 
thus putoii. — 3. Slates taken collectively; 
the material for slating; as, the whole 
slating of a house. 

Slatlxig (slat'ing), M.. An unsparing criticism; 
a severe reprimand. [Colloq.] 

Slatter (slat't^r), v.i. [Allied to Dan. slatte, 
a slut or slattern, slat, slattcn, loose, flabby; 
G. schlottcrn, to hang loosely; schlotterig, 
negligent; D. slodderen, to hang and flap; 
slodde, a slut. See SLUT.] 1. To be careless 
of dress and dirty; to he slovenly. ‘A 
dirty slattcring woman.’ Ray.— 2. Not to 
make a proper and due use of anything; to 
waste; to spill carelessly, Halliwell. 
Slattern (slat'tSrn), n. [See Slatter. The 
n perhaps represents the old fern. term, -en, 
as in vixen. ] A woman who is negligent of 
her dress, or who suffers her clothes and 
furniture to be in disorder ; one who is not 
neat and nice; a slut. 

We may always ob.serve, that a gossip in politics is 
a .slattern in her family. Addison. 

Slattern (slat'tem), v.t. To consume care- 
lessly or wastefully; to waste: with away. 
[Rare.] 

All that I desire i.s. that you will never slattern 
away one minute In idleness. Chesterfield. 

Slattern (slat'tern), a. Resembling a slat- 


tern; slovenly; slatternly. ‘The slattern 
air.' Gay. 

Slattem^eSB ('slat't^rn-li-nes), 7i. State 
of being slatternly. 

Slatternly (slat't6m-li), adv. In a slovenly 
way; awkwardly. Chesterfield. 

Slatternly (slat't6rn-li), a. Pertaining to a 
slattern; having the habits of a slattern; 
sluttish. 

A very slatternly, dirty, but at the same time very 
genteel French maid is appropriated to tlic use of 
my daughter. Chesterfield. 

Slattery ( 8lat'6r-i ), a. Wet ; dirty. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Slaty (siatT), a. Resembling slate; having 
the nature or properties of slate; as, a 
slaty colour or texture; a slaty ieel— Slaty 
cleavage, cleavage, as of rocks, into thin 
plates or laminne, like those of slate: applied 
especially to those cases in which the planes 
of cleavage are often oblique to the true 
stratification, and perfectly symmetrical and 
parallel even when the strata are contorted. 

- Slaty gneiss, a variety of gneiss in which 
the scales of mica or crystals of hornblende, 
which are usually minute, form thin la- 
rninaj, rendering the rock easily cleavahle. 
Slaughter (8lft't6r), m. [From the stem of 
slay; A. Sax. slogan, sledn, to slay; Icel. 
sldtr, raw flesh, sldtra, to slaughter. See 
Slay.] The act of slaying or killing; (a) ap- 
plied to men, a violent putting to death; 
murder; great destruction of life by violent 
means; massacre; carnage; as, the slaughter 
of men in battle. ‘ I’riam's slaughter.' Shak. 

Great the slauj^hter is 

Here made by the Roman. Shah. 

(h) Applied to beasts, butchery; a killing of 
oxen or other beasts for market.— Syn. Car- 
nage, massacre, butchery, murder, havoc. 
Slaughter (si ft't6r), v.t. l. To kill; to slay; 
to murder ; often to kill in masses ; to mas- 
sacre; to make great destruction of life; ns, 
to slaughter men in battle. ‘The slaugh- 
ter'd husband. ’ Shak. — 2. To butcher ; to 
kill for the market, as beasts. 

Slaughterer (slft't6r-6r), n. A person em- 
ployed in slaughtering; a butcher, 

Thon dost then wrong me as that slaughterer doth, 
Which giveth many wounds when one will kill. 

Shak. 

Slaughter-house (slfi't^r-hous), n. i. A 
house where beasts are butchered for the 
market; an abattoir.— 2. Fig. the scene of a 
great destruction of human life ; the scene 
of a massacre. 

Keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slaughter-house of Rome. 

I'ennyson. 

Slaughterman ( sl^'t^r-man ), n. One em- 
ployed in killing; a slayer; a destroyer. 
‘Herod’s bloody -hunting slaughtermen.* 
Shak. 

Slaughterous (sl^'t^r-us), a. Bent on kill- 
ing; destructive; murderous. ‘My slaugh- 
terous thoughts.’ Shak. 

Slaughterously (sla'tSr-us-liXadv. Destruc- 
tively; murderously. 

Slav ( Slav ), 71. One of a race of peoples 
widely spread over Eastern Europe ; a Sla- 
vonian or Sclavonian. The Slavic settle- 
ments occupy nearly the whole of Eastern 
Europe from the Elbe to the Ural, and from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Adriatic. The ori- 
ginal names of the tribes appear to have 
been Wends or Winds and Serbs. The group 
is divided into two sections— the eastern 
and western. The former section comprises 
the Russians, Bulgarians, Illyrians (Serbs, 
Croats, Winds); the latter the Poles, Silesi- 
ans, and Pomeranians, the Bohemians or 
Czechs (including the Moravians), and the 
PolabiaiiB, comprehending the Slavic tribes 
of North Germany. The Scythians and Sar- 
matians of ancient writers seem to have 
been Slavs. Written also Sclav, Sclave, 
Slave. 

Slave (Slav), n. [Fr. esclave, G. sklave, from 
L. Sclavus, Slavus, a Slavonian, from which 
race the German slaves were almost exclu- 
sively drawn.] 1. A bond-servant; a person 
who is wholly subject to the will of another; 
one who has no will of his own, but whose 
person and services are wholly under the 
control of another. In the early state of 
the world prisoners of war were usually con- 
sidered and treated as slaves. The slaves 
of modem times are more generally pur- 
chased like horses and oxen. See SLAVERY. 
2. One who has lost the power of resistance, 
or one who surrenders himself to any power 
whatever ; as, a slave to passion, to lust, to 
ambition. 

Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core. Shak. 
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8. A mean person; one in the low est state of 
life ; an abject wretch. ' An unmannerly 
slave that will thrust himself into secrets.’ 
Shak.—^. A drudpe; one who labours like a 
slave. — 5. A Slav; a Slavonijin. — Siave is 
used in the formation of numerous com- 
pounds, many of wdiich are self-explanatory; 
as, slave-breeder, slave-catcher, slave-dealer, 
slave-market, slave -merchant, slave-owner, 
and the like. - Syn. Bond-servant, bond- 
man, bond-slave, captive, vassal, depend- 
ant, drudge. 

Slave (Slav), v i. pret. & pp. slaved; ppr. 
slaving. To drudge; to toil; to labour as a 
slave. 

Blavet (Slav), v.t. To enslave. ‘But wdll you 
slave me to your tyranny. ’ Beau, d: FI. 

Slave-born (slav’born), a. Born in slavery. 

Slave-COffle (slav'kof-l), n. A band of slaves 
for sale; a ooffle. 

Slave-driver (slav'drlv-Sr), n. An overseer 
of slaves at their w'ork; hence, a severe or 
cruel master. 

Slave-fork (slav'fork), 71. A branch of a 
tree of considerable thickness, 4 or 6 feet 
long, and forking at the end into two prongs, 
employed to inclose the necks of slaves 
when on their march from the interior of 
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Africa to the coast to prevent their running 
away. The neck of the slave is fitted into 
the cleft and secured there by lashings pass- 
ing from one extremity of each prong to the 
other, so that the heavy stick hangs down, 
or (as is usually the case) is connected with 
the fork of another slave. 

Slave-grown (slav'gron), a. Grown upon 
land cultivated by slaves; produced by 
slave-labour. 

Slavf-^roTvft will exchange for iton-ilave-groivn 
coininodities in a less ratio tnaii that of the quantity 
of labour required for their production, y. i. Mill. 

Slaveholder (slav'hdld-tr), n. One who 
owns slaves. 

Slaveholding (slav'hold-ing), a. Holding 
or possessing persons in slavery. ‘ The slave- 
holding states.' Webster. 

Slavelike (slav'lik), a. Like or becoming a 
slave. ‘ This «Zar€-h7ce habit.’ Shak. 

Slaver (sla'vSr), n. l. A person engaged in 
the slave-trade ; a slave-trader. 

The slaver's band was on the latch, 

He seem'd in haste to go. LoHufellotv, 

2. A vessel engaged in the slave-trade. 

Slaver (Slav'er), v.i. [Icel. slafr, slaver, 
sla/ra, to slaver; akin to slabber, slobber. \ 
1. To suffer the spittle to issue from the 
mouth.— 2. To be besmeared with saliva. 
Shak. 

Slaver (slav'^r), v.t. To smear with saliva 
issuing from the mouth ; to defile with 
drivel. ‘ His gown is tfiarcr’d o’er.’ Dryden. 

Slaver (slav'Sr), Saliva drivelling from 
the mouth; drivel. 

Of all mad creatures, if the learned are right, 

It is the slaver kills, and not the bite. Pope. 

Slaverer (8lav'tr-6r), n. One who slavers; a 
driveller; an idiot. 

Slaverlngly (slav'f!r-ing-li),a(it>. With slaver 
or drivel. 

Slavery (8la'v6r-i), [See slave ] 1. The 
state or condition of a slave; bondage; the 
state of entire subjection of one person to 
the will of another. Slavery is the obliga- 
tion to labour for the benefit of the master, 
without the contract or consent of the ser- 
vant; or It is the establishment of a right 
which gives one person such a power over 
another as to make him absolute master of 
the other’s life and property. But the con- 
dition of a slave is susceptible of innumer- 


able nnxliflcatioiis, and there are few na- 
tions, whether of ancient or modern times, 
among whom slavery has been long estab- 
lished, that have not enacted certain laws 
for limiting the power of a master over his 
slave. ‘ To live in slavery to the nobility.’ 
Shak. ‘ Taken by the insolent foe and sold 
to slavery.' Shak.— 2. The keeping or hold- 
ing of slaves; as, the .Sontherii States of Ame- 
rica refused to give up slavei'v.—S. The offices 
of a slave ; ejaiausting and mean labour ; 
drudgery. — S yn. Bondage, servitude, en- 
thralment, enslavement, captivity, bond- 
service, vassalage. 

Slave-ship (slav'ship), n. A vessel em- 
ployed in the slave-trade; a slaver. 
Slave-trade (slav'trad), n. 'J’lio business or 
trade of purchasing men and women, trans- 
porting tiiem to a distant country, and sell- 
ing them for slaves. 

Slave-trader (slav'trad-6r), n. One who 
trades in slaves; a slaver. 

Slavey (sla'vi), n. A servant-maid. [Colloq. 
and ludicrous.] 

‘I called it» C'.oswcll Street,’ resumed Jackson, ‘and 
hearing that you were here from the slavey, took a 
coach and came on.* Dicke)is. 

Sla'Tic (sl.av'ik), a. andn. Same m Slavonic.— 
Church Slavic, aimmc given to an ancientdia- 
lect of Bulgarian from its still being used as 
the sacred language of the Greek Church. 
Called also Old Bulgarian. See under Bul- 
garian. 

Slavish (slav'ish), a. 1. Pertaining to slaves; 
servile ; mean ; ba.se ; such as becomes a 
slave; as, a sfarw/t dependence oti the great. 

Fntne, like a. wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knee.s. 

k'eats. 

2. Servile: laborious; consisting in drudgery; 
as, a slavish life. 

I. ike youf asses and your dogs and mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts. Shak. 

Slavishly (slfiv ish-li), adv. In a slavish 
manner: servilely; meanly; basely. 
Slavishness (slav’ish-nes), 7i. 'I'he state or 
quality of being slavish ; servility ; mean- 
ness. 

Slavocracy (sla-vok'ra-si), w. [Sfure, and 
-ocracy, as in mobocracy.] A collective name 
for slave-owners ; persons exercising politi- 
cal power for the maintenance of slavery. 
Slavonic, Slavonian (sla-von'ik, sia-vo'ni- 
an), a. I’ertaining to the Slavs or Slavonians, 
or to their language. See Slav. 

Slavonic (sla-von'ik), n. The language of 
the Slavs; a name given to a family of Aryan 
tongues spoken by the Slaves or Slavs. The 
Slavonic family of tongues is <livided into 
two branches, the eastern and western — the 
eastern comprehending Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Servian, Bulgarian; the western, 
Lithuanian, Lettish, and the extinct old j 
I’russian. 

Slaw (sla), n. fD. sla, slaa, contr, from sa- 
lade, a salad. See SALAD.] Sliced cabbage, 
served cooked or uncooked as a salad. 
Slawe.t pp. of iiie (ktoi/). slain. Chaucer. 
Slawm (slum), 71. In mining, a point in the 
stone or ore filled with soft clay. Weale. 
Slay (sla), v.t. pret. slew; pp. slain; ppr. slay- 
ing. [A. Sax. slahaii, sleahan, slagan, or 
contr. sledn, to strike, to beat, to slay ; D. 
slaan, Icel. sld, to smite, to strike, to slay ; 
Goth, slahan, to strike through, to kill ; G. 
schlagen, to beat, to strike. From this stem 
comes (-hammer), and probably slight. ] 

1. To put to death by a weapon or in any 
violent or sudden manner; to kill. 

Hast thou slain Tyb.tlt ; wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady too that lives in thee? Shak. 

Let no man stop to plunder. 

But slay, and slay, and slay. Macaulay. 

[In the latter extract used without an ob- 
ject.]— 2. To put an end to; to destroy ; to 
ruin. 

Sad souls are slain in merry company. Shak. 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each 
part ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. Shak. 

Syn. To kill, murder, assassinate, slaughter, 
butcher. 

Slay (sla), n. A weaver’s reed ; a sley . 
Slayer (sla'^r), 71. One that slays ; a killer; 
a murderer; an assassin; a destroyer of life. 
Slazy (sla'zi), a. Same as Sleazy. 

Sle,t Slee,t v.t. To slay; to kill. Chaucer. 
Sleave (slev), n. [Origin uncertain ; comp. 
G. schleife, a loop, a knot.] Soft floss or 
unspun silk used for weaving. ‘Sleep that 
knits up the ravelTd sleave of care.’ Shak. 
Sleave (slev), v.t. pret. & pp. sleaved; ppr. 
sleaving. To separate or divide, as a col- 
lection of threads: a word used by weavers. 


Sleaved (sl§vd), a. Raw; not spun or 
wrought. 

Sleave-sUk (slev'silk), ? 1 . Soft floss or un- 
spun silk. ‘Immaterial skein of sleave-silk.' 
Shak. 

Sleaziness (sle'zi-nes), 71. The state or qua- 
lity of being sleazy. 

Sleazy (sle'zi), a. [G. schleiszig, schlissig, 
worn out, thread-bare, from schleiszen, to 
slit, split, decay.] Thin; flimsy; wanting 
firmness of texture or substance ; as, sleazy 
silk or miislii}. 

I c.'innot well aw.iy with such sleazy stuff, with 
such cobweb compositions. Howell. 

Sled (sled), n. [D. slede, sleede, a sledge, a 
sled, a cli-ay; Dan. sla>de, Icel. sledi; from 
stem of slide. Sledge, sleigh are closely 
akin.] A sledge. 

Upon an ivory sled 

Thou shalt be drawn among the frozen poles. 

Marlo7iie. 

The word is now little used in England. 
Ill America the name is generally applied 
to a carriage or vehicle moved on runners, 
much used for conveying heavy loads over 
frozen snow or ice ; also to a seat mounted 
on runners, used for sliding on snow and 
ice. 

Sled (sled), v.t. pret. <fe pp. sledded; ppr. 
sledding. To convey or transport on a sled; 
as, to sled wood or timber. 

Sledded (sled'ed), p. and a. Mounted on 
or conveyed by a sled. 

Sledge (sicj), n. [A. Sax. slecge, from slahan, 
slagan, to strike, to slay; so Icel. sleggia, a 
sledge-hammer. See Slay.] A large heavy 
hammer used chiefly by ironsmiths. Called 
also a Sledge-hammer. 

Week in, week out, from morn till niglit, 

You can hc.ar his bellows blow: 

You can iiear him swing liis heavy sledf^e, 

VVitli measured beat and .slow. Longfellow. 

Sledge (slej), n. [A form which has devel- 
opeTi itself from sled, perhaps directly from 
sleedje, the Dutch dim, from sleede, a sled or 
sledge. See Sled,] 1. A vehicle moved on 
runners or on low wheels, or without wheels, 
for tlie conveyance of loads over frozen 
snow or ice, or over the bare ground ; a 
sled. — 2. A kind of travelling carriage 
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mounted on runners; a sleigh: much used 
in Kussia, Canada, and other northern 
countries during winter, instead of wheel- 
carriages. See Sleigh.— 3. The hurdle on 
which traitors were formerly drawn to exe- 
cution. 

Sledge (slej), v.t. and i pret. & pp. sledged; 
ppr. sledging. To convey or transport in a 
sledge or sledges ; to travel in a sledge or 
sledges. 

Sledge-chair (slej'char), ?i. A kind of chair 
moujited on runners and propelled on the 
ice by the hand. 

A number of sledge-chairs . . were conveyed to 
tlic place of amusement. Illust. London Jvews. 

Sledge-hammerfsic j'b!mi-m^!r),7i. [A double 
term, sledge meaning Itself a hammer.] The 
largest hammer used in forges or by smiths 
in beating iron on an anvil. See Sledge. 

Sleech (slech), n. Same as Sketch. 

Sleek (8lek),a. [Icel. slikr, D. sluik, smooth, 
sleek; connected with Icel. sleikja, Dan. 
siikke, to lick ; N. sleikja, to lick, to stroke 
with the hand, slikja, to be sleek, to shine.] 

1. Smooth; having an even, smooth surface; 
whence glossy; as, sleek hair. ‘So sleek her 
skin, so faultless was her make.’ Dryden. 

2. Not rough or harsh. 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 
Milton, 
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Sleek t (slSk), n. That which makes sleek or 
smooth; varnish. 

Sleek (sl3k), v,U 1. To make even and 
smooth; as, to sleek the hair.— 2. To render 
smooth, soft, and glossy. 

Gentle, iny lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks. 

Shai. 

Hence — 3. Fig. to soothe ; to appease ; to 
calm. ‘ To sleek her ruffled peace of mind.’ 
Tennyson. 

Sleek (slek), adu. With ease and dexterity; 
with exactness. [Vulgar.] 

Sleek-lieaded (slek^hed-ed), a. Having the 
hair smoothed or well combed. 

i.et me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights. 

Shak. 

Sleeklt (slek'it), a. [Scotch.] 1. Smooth- 
haired; having a sleek skin.— 2. Fig. smooth 
and parasitical in manner and design ; nat- 
tering; deceitful; sly; cunning. 

Sleekly ( slek'li ), ado. In a sleek manner ; 
smootnly; glossily; nicely. 

Sleekness (slek'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being sleek; glossiness or smoothness 
of surface. 

Sleekstone (slek'ston), n. A smoothing- 
stone. 

Sleeky (slek'i), a. 1. Of a sleek or smooth 
aitpearance. Thomson. — 2. Sly ; cunning ; 
fawning; deceitful. [Scotcli.] 

Sleep (slep). V. i. pret. ifc pp. slept; ppr. sleep- 
ing. [A. Sax. slcppan, also sUipan, O.Fris. 
sl^pa, O.Sax. sldpan, D. and L. G. sldpen, 
Goth. sU'pan, O.G. slafan, Mod. G. schlafen, 
to sleep; supposed to be connected with 
G. schlaff, loose, relaxed. Does not occur 
in Scandinavian.] 1. To take rest by a sus- 
pension of the voluntary exercise of the 
powers of the body and mind, and an apathy 
of the organs of sense. See the noun. 

He repents on thorns that sleeps on beds of roses. 

Quarles. 

2. To be careless, inattentive, or uncon- 
cerned; not to be vigilant; to live thought- 
lessly. 

We sleep over our happiness. Alterlntry 

3. To be dead; to lie in the grave. 

Them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him. I Thes. iv. 14. 

4 . To be in repose or at rest; to be quiet; to 
be unemployed, unused, or uuagitated ; to 
be dormant or inactive ; as, the miestion 
sleeps for the present ; the sword deeps in 
the slieath. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

.Shak. 

The t.H»iglcd watercourses slepl. Tennyson. 

6. To spin so rapidly and smoothly that the 
motion cannot be observed : said of a top, 
<fec.— G. To assume a state as regards vege- 
table functions analogous to the sleeping 
of animals. 

In some species, the leaves j/rr/and not the cotylc- 
don.s; in others, the cotyledons and not the leaves. 

Dat~,vin. 

Syn. To slumber, nap, doze, drowse, rest, 
repose. 

Sleep (slop), v.t. 1. Only formally transi- 
tive, with sleep as object. ‘ Yet sleeps a 
dreamless sleep to me.’ Tennyson.— ’i. To 
pass in sleeping; to consume 111 sleeping: 
generally witli away ; as, to sleep away the 
time; to sleep one’s life away.—S. To get rid 
of, overcome, or recover from by sleeping : 
usually with off; as, to sleep off one’s wine; 
to sleep off a fit of sickness.— 4. To afford 
sleeping accommodation for ; as, this cabin 
or car can sleep thirty passengers. [Oolloq ] 
Bleep (slep), n. [A. Sax. sleep, O.Fris. sl^p, 
Goth. sUps, G. schlaf. See the verb.] 1. A 
natural and healthy, but temporary and peri- 
odical suspension of the functions of the or- 
gans of the senses, as well as of volition; that 
state of the animal in which the senses are 
more or less unaffected bv external objects, 
and the fancy or imagination only is active. 
During sleep the operations of the senses 
are entirely suspended as regards the effects 
of ordinary impressions, but the purely ani- 
mal functions continue in action; the heart 
beats and the lungs respire with greater 
regularity, but less vigour; the stomach, the 
intestines, and their accessory organs digest; 
the skin exhales vapour, and the kidneys 
excrete urine. With the central nervous 
system, however, the case is very different ; 
for while some parts may retain the power 
of receiving impressions or developing ideas, 
others have their actions diminished, ex- 
alted, perverted, or altogether arrested. It 
is on the nutritive regeneration of the tis- 
sues (more especially of the nervous tissue) 
which takes place during true healthy sleep 
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that its refreshing power and value to the 
organism depends. . The quantity of sleep 
required by different individuals Is various, 
from six to nine hours being the average 
proportion; but persons of very active dis- 
positions and abstemious habits will be satis- 
fied with much less, while children and aged 
people require much more. The physiologi- 
cal causes of sleep are as yet undetermined. 
Sometimes used in the plural, 

Tliere are a kind of men so loose of soul 

That in their sleeps will mutter their adairs. Shak. 

2. Death; rest in the grave. 

Here arc no storms. 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. Shak. 

— Sleep of plants, a state of plants at night 
when their flowers close, the leaves change 
their positions, and fold themselves to- 
gether, while vitality seems to retire from 
the periphery. This is chiefly owing to tlio 
withdrawal of the stimulus of light to which 
they are subjected duriiif^ the day. The 
name is also given to a similar phenomenon 
occurring during the day. See extract. 

There is another class of movements, dependent 
on the action of light. . . . Wc refer to the move- 
ments of leaves and cotyledons which wlien moder- 
ately illuminatctl arc <llaheliotropic, but which cliauge 
tlieir ]H>sitions and present their edges to the light, 
when the sun shines brightly on them. These move- 
ments have sometimes been called diurnal .deep. 

Darwin. 

Syn. Slumber, rest, repose. 

Sleeper (slcp'eri, n. 1 . A person that sleeps; 
also, a drone or lazy person. —2. t That which 
lies dormant, as a law not executed. 

I.et penal laws, if they have been sleepers of long, 
or if grown unfit for the present time, be by wise 
judges confined in tlic execution. Bacon. 

3. An animal that lies dormant in winter, 
as the bear, the murniot, «fec. - 4. In carp. 
a piece of timber on which are laid the 
ground joists of a floor ; a beam on or near 
the ground for the supjiort of some super- 
structure. — 6. In rail, a beam of wood or 
wrought iron, a metal casting of a bowl 
shape, or now more rarely a stone block 
firmly embedded in the ground to sustain the 
rails, which are usually fixed to the sleepers 
by means of cast-iron snpjiorts called chairs. 
G. in sh ip-building, a thick piece of timber 
placed longitudinally in a ship’s hold, oppo- 
site the several scarfs of the timbers, for 
strengthening the bows and stem-frame ; 
a piec;e of long coini)!i8s-iiinber fayed and 
bolted diagonally upon the transoms.— 7. In 
glass-making, a large iron bar crossing the 
smaller ones, hindering the passage of coals, 
but, leaving room for the ashes. — 8. A plat- 
form. - A dead person. Shak. — 10. A large 
acaiithopterygious West Indian fresh- water 
fish of the goby family (Gobioidee), Fleet ris 
dormatrix, occurring in marshes, and con- 
cealing itself in the mud. 

Sleepful (slep'fql), a. Strongly inclined to 
sleep; sleepy. [Rare.] 

SleepfulneSB (slep'ful-nes), n. Strong in- 
clination to sleep. [Rare.] 

Sleepily (slep'i-li), adv. I n a sleepy manner; 
as. (a) drowsily ; with desire to sleep. 
(b) Lazily; dully; stupidly. ‘ I'o go on 
sleepily and safely in the easy ways of 
ancient inistakings.’ Sir W. Raleigh. 
Sleepiness (slep'i-nes), n. The state or (lua- 
lityof being sleepy; drowsiness; inclination 
to sloop. 

Watchfulness precedes too great sleepiness. 

A rhuthnot. 

Sleeping (slep'ing), p. and a. 1. Reposing 
in Bleep.— 2 Occupied in sleep; as, sleeping 
hours.— 3. TTged for .sleeping in; as. a sleeping 
room. —4. Tending to produce sleep; us, a 
sleeping draught. — Sleeping partiwr, a part- 
ner engaged in a business in which he has 
embarked capital but in the conducting of 
whicli he does not take an active parki a 
silent partner; a dormant partner. 
Sleeping (slep'ing), n. 1 . The state of rest- 
ing in^eep.— 2. The state of being at rest, 
or not stirred or agitated. ‘ The sleeping of 
this business.' Shak. —Sleeping of process, 
in Scots law, the state of a process in the 
outer house of the Court of Session in which 
no judicial order or interlocutor has been 
pronounced for a year and a day. 
Sleeping-carriage (slep'ing-kar-rij), n. A 
railway carriage fitted up with berths for 
passengers duHng night travel. 

SleeplBllt (slgp'ish), a. Disposed to sleep; 
sleepy. ‘ Your sleepish and more than sleep- 
ish security.' Ford. 

Sleepless (slSp'les), a. 1 . Having no sleep; 
without sleep; wakeful. ‘Trouble, care, and 
sleepless nights.' Milton.— 2. Having no rest; 
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never resting ; perpetually agitated. ‘ Bis- 
cay’s sleepless bay.’ Byron. 

Sleeplessly (slep'les-li), adv. In a sleepless 
manner. 

Sleeplessness (sl^paes-nes), n. a’lie state 
of being sleepless; want or deprivation of 
sleep. 

Sleep-waker (Slep'wak-er), n. One in a 
state of mesmeric, morbid, or partial sleep. 
J^oe. 

Sleep-waking (Blep'wak-ing), n. ’J'he state 
of one wlio is mesmerized, or one under- 
stood to be at once asleep and aAvake or in 
a partial and morbid sleep. 

Sleep-walker (slep'w^k-er), n. A somnam- 
bulist. 

Sleep-walking (slep'w^k-ing), n. Somnam- 
bulism, 

Sleepy (slep'i), a. 1. Drowsy; inclined to or 
overcome by sleep. 

(io . . . sniiear 

Tlie sleepy grooms with bl(;od. Shak. 

A sleepy laml, where under the same wheel 
The same old rut would deepen year by year. 

lenuysoti. 

2. Tending to induce sleep; soporiferoiis ; 
somniferous. ‘ Wo will give you sleepy 
drinks. ’ Shak. — 3. Dull; lazy; heavy; inac- 
tive; sluggish. ‘ The mildness of your sleepy 
thoughts. ‘ Shak. 

Sleer.t n. A slayer; a killer. Chaucer. 
Sleeres8,t n. A female slayer or killer. 

Wickliffe. 

Sleet (slot), n. [A form akin to Icel. slydda 
Dan. slud, N. slctta, sleet.] 1. Rain mingled 
with hail or snow. ‘ Perpetual sleet and 
driving snow.’ I)ryden.—% Shower of any- 
thing falling thick and causing a painful 
sensation like sleet. ‘Sharp sleet of arrowy 
showers. ’ Milton. 

Sleet (slet). v.i. To snow or hail with a mix- 
ture of rain. 

Sleet (slet), n. In gun. the part of a mortar 
passing from the chamber to the trunnions 
for strengthening that part. 

Sleetch (sleeh), n. Thick mud, as at the 
))(>ttom of rivers. See SLUDGE. 

SleetlnesB (slet'i-nes), n. The state of being 
sleety. 

Sleety (slet'i), a. Consisting of sleet ; char- 
acterized by sleet. ‘The i'Zcefj/ storm.’ T 
Warton. 

Sleeve (slev), n. [O.E. sieve, A. Sax. sllffe, a 
sleeve; sUfan, to put on; O.H.G. slavf, 
clothing. Probably from root of slip. ] 
1. The part of a garment that is fitted to 
cover the arm ; as, the sleeve of a coat or 
gown.— 2. In inech. a tube into which a rod 
or another tube is inserted. If small it is 
often called a thimble; wheu fixed and serv- 
ing merely to strengthen the object which it 
incloses it is a reinforce. In the majority of 
its applications, however, the two parts have 
more or less relative circular or longitudinal 
motion. F. H. Knight.— 3. [Comp. Fr. La 
Manche, the English Channel, inanche, a 
sleeve.] A narrow channel of the sea; any 
narrow channel of water. ‘Tlie Celtic Sea, 
called oftentimes the Sleeve,’ Drayton. —To 
laugh in the sleeve, to laugh privately or un- 
I)erceived, that is, perhaps, originally, by 
hiding the face behind the wide hanging 
sleeves worn in former times. 

John laug^hed heartily in his sleeve at the pride of 
the c.sijuire. Arbuthfiot. 

— To hang or jnn on the sleeve, to be or 
make dependent. ' Why we should hang 
our judgment upon the church’s sleeve.* 
Hooker. 

Sleeve (sl^A pret. & pp. sleeved; ppr. 
sleeving. 'To furnish with sleeves ; to put 
in sleeves. 

Sleeve (sl^vV n. Same as Sleave. 
Sleeve-bution (slev'but-n), n. A button to 
fasten the sleeve or wristband. 
Sleeve-coupling (slev'kup-ling), n. A tube 
within which the abutting ends of shafting 
are coupled together. F. H. Knight. 
Sleeved (sievd), a.- Having sleeves. 
Sleeve-flsh (slev'fish), n. A species of cuttle- 
fish of the genus Loligo; the squid. See 
Squid. 

Sleeve-hand t (slev'hand), n. The cuff at- 
tached to a sleeve. Shak. 

Sleeve-knot (slev'not), n. A knot or bow 
of ribbon attached to the sleeve. 

Sleeveless (slfivTes), a. 1 . Having no sleeves; 
as, a sleeveless coat. ‘ Sleeveless his jerkin 
was.’ Donne. — 2. Wanting a cover, pretext, 
or palliation; unreasonable; bootless; as, a 
sleeveless errand. 

This sleeveless talc of transubstantlation was 
brought into the world by that other fable of multi- 
presence. Hall. 

w, trig; wh, u>Aig; zh, azure. — See Kbt. 
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Sleeve-link (Blevlingk), n. A contrivance 
consisting of two buttons or studs connected 
by a link for fastening the sleeve or wrist- 
band. 

Sleezy (sle'zi), a. See Sleazy. 

Sleid (slad), V. t. [See Slev. ] To prepare for 
use in the weaver’s sley or slaie. 

She weaved the sleided silk 
With fingers long. Shak. 

Sleigh (sla). n. [D. slef-, a contr. form of 
sleede, a sled or sledge. (See Sled.) The 
word was probably introduced by the Dutch 
into America and thence to England.] A 
vehicle mounted on runners for transporting 
persons on the snow or ice. It is generally 
of a more elegant or ornamental form than 
the sledge or sled used for heavy traffic. 

You hear the merry tinkle of the little bells which 
announce the speeding sleigh. Rex>. 

Sleigk-bell (sla'bel). n. A small bell of 
globular form attached to a sleigh or its 
harness to give notice of the vehicle’s ap- 
proach. 

SleigMnR (sla'ing), n. 1, The state of the 
snow which admit.s of running sleighs. 
[United States ] -2. The act of riding in a 
sleigh. 

Slelghly.t Odr. [See Sleight.] Slily; cun- 
ningly. Chaucer. 

Sleight (slit), n. [From O.E. sleigh, sligh, 
sly, crafty, like height from high; Icel. 
slcegth, slyness, cunning, from sioegr, sly. 
See Sly.] l. An artful trick; a trick or feat 
BO dexterously performed that the manner 
of performance escapes observation. ‘ Lest 
our simplicity be overreached by cunning 
sleights.^ Hooker. — % \ An art; a skilful 
operation. ‘Distilled by magic sleights.' 
Shak. —3. Dexterous practice; dexterity. 

Till whnt by .fleight .ind what by strength 
They had it woiinc. Gower. 

As lookers on feel most delij^lit 

That least perceive the juggler's sleight. Hudibi-as. 

—Sleight of hand, legerdemain, prestidigita- 
tion. * Bean, d: FI. 

Sleight t (slit), a. Deceitful; artful. ‘Spells 
... of power to cheat the eye with sleight 
illusion.' Milton. 

SleightfHl + (slit'ful), G. Artful; cunningly 
dexterous; crafty. ‘ Sleightful otters.’ H’. 
Browne. 

sieightily t (slit'i-li), adv. Craftily. 
Sleightyt (slit'i), a. Exercising sleight or 
cr^t ; cunning ; crafty ; tricky. ‘ .Men’s 
sleighty jugling and counterfait craftes. ’ Bp. 
Gardiner. 

Slen.t Sleen,t pres, tense pi. orlnfin. of sle, 
to slay. 

Slender (slen'dSr), a. [O.D. slinder, thin, 
slender. Perhaps the root meaning is pliant, 
bending to and fro; comp. D. slinderen, 
slidderen, to wriggle, to creep as a serpent; 
L.O. slindern, to glide ] 1 Small or narrow 
in circumference or width compared with 
the length ; not thick ; slim ; thin ; as, a 
slender stem or stalk of a plant. 

Beauteous Helen shines among the rest. 

Tall, slender, straight, with all the graces blest. 

Ihyden. 

2. Not strong; weak; feeble; slight; us, 
slender hope-, slender probabilities; & slender 
constitution. 

Miglily hearts are held in slender chains. Pope. 

It is very slender comfort tliat relies upon this nice 
distinction. Tillotson. 

3. Moderate; trivial; inconsiderable. 

A slender degree of patience will enable him to 
enjoy both the humour and tlie pathos. Sir If '. Scott. 

4. Small; insufficient; inadequate; meagre; 
pitiful ; as. slender means. ‘ A thin and 
«[ender pittance.’ Shak. 

Frequent begging makes slender alms Fuller 

5. Not amply supplied. 

The good Ostorius often deign’d 

To grace my slender table. A. Philips 

6. Spare; abstemious. 

In obstructions inflammatory the aliment ought to 
be cool, slender, thin, diluting. A rbnthnot. 

Slenderly (slen'd^r-li ), adv. In a slender 
manner ; slightly ; feebly ; inadequately ; 
meagrely; sparely; meanly. ‘Like a cob- 
web weaving siertderiy.’ Spenser. ‘Neither 
is it a sum to be slenderly regarded.' Sir 
J. Hayward. 

Slenderness (Blen'd6r-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being slender: (a) slimness; small- 
ness of diameter in proportion to the lengtli; 
as, the slenderness of a liafr, (/>) Want of 
strength; weakness; slightness; feebleness; 
as, the slenderness of a hope, (c) Want of 
plenty; insufficiency; as, the slenderness of 
a supply. 


Slentt (Blent), v.i. [See SLANT.] To make 
an oblique remark or sarcastic reflection. 

Shoot your arrows at me till your quiver be empty, 
but glance not the least stenting insinuation at his 
majesty. Fuller. 

Slent t (slent), v.i. To cause turn aslant or 
aside; to ward off. 

81epe,t v L To sleep, Chaucer. 

Slepez (sle-pets'), n [Russian name, signi- 
fying blind.] A remarkable rodent of the 
genjis Spalax {S. typklus), order Rodentla. 
Called also the Mole-rat. It is a native of 
Southern Russia, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria. Like the mole, to which it beai-s 
considerable resemblance, it spends most 
of its time in the subterranean tunnels ex- 
cavated by its powerful paws. It has no 
eyes, or rather only rudimentary ones, con- 
sisting of tiny black specks lying under the 
skin; but its organs of hearing' are largely 
developed. It commits great devastation 
ill cultivated ground, eating roots of plants. 
Slept (slept), pret. and pp. of sleep. 

Sleuth (sldth), n. [See Slot.] I’he traek 
of man or beast as kiiowu by the scent. 
[Scotch. ] 

Sleuth-hound (sloth'hound), n. A blood- 
hound. [Scotch and Northern English.] 
Slew (slu), pret. of slay. 

Slew (slu), v.t. To swing round; to slue. 
See Slue. 

Slewed (slud), «. Moderately drunk. [Slang.] 
Sley (sla), n. [A Sax sice, a sley; Icel. sld, a 
bar, bolt, cross-beam.] A w'eaver’s reed. 
Also written Slay. 

Sley (sla), v.t. To separate or part into 
threads, as weavers do; to prepare for the 
sley. 

siibbert (slib'<5r), a. Slippery; smooth. 
Holland. 

Slibowitz (slib'o-vits). ?j. An ardent spirit, 
distilled in Bohemia from the fermented 
juice of plums. 

Slice (slis). v.t. pret. A pp. sliced; ppr. 
slicing. [O.Fr. escUce, from the O.H.G. 
skleizan, .<;clizan, Mod.G. schleiszen.to break, 
to split. Akin slate, slit (which see).] 1. 'I'o 
cut into thin pieces, or to cut off a thin 
broad piece from; as, to slivAi an ai>ple or a 
loaf.— 2. To cut into parts; to cut; to divide. 

Princes and tyrants slice the earth among them 

Fur net. 

3, To cut off in a broad piece; to sever with 
a sharp instrument: often with oft; as, to 
slice off a piece. 

Slice(sn8),n. [From the verb.] l.Athiu broad 
piece cutoff; as, a slice of bacon; a slice of 
cheese; a slice of l)read.~2. That which is 
thill and broad like a slice; as, (a) a broad, 
thin piece of plaster, (h) An instrument for 
clearing the air-spaces between the bars of 
fui naces; a fire-shovel; a peel, (c) A salver, 
platter, or tray. Pepys. (d) A round-ended 
pliable knife, used for spreading plasters; a 
spatula, (e) A broad thin knife for serving 
fish at table. (/) A kind of paddle used by 
printers for spreading ink on tlie inking 
table, (g) A spade -shaped tool used for 
fleusing whales, (h) A bar with a chisel or 
spear-headed end used for stripping off the 
sheatliing or planking of ships. 

Slice-bar (slis'bar), n. Same as Slice 2 (b). 
SUcer (slls'er ), n. One who or that which 
slices; specifically, (a) the slightly concave 
circular saw used in gem-cutting, (b) Same 
as Slice, 2 (h). 

such, suck (slich, Blik), n. [L.G. slick, Q. 
schlich, pounded and washed ore ] The ore 
of a metal, particularly of gold, when 
pounded and prepared for working. 

SUckt (slik), a. [See Sleek.] Sleek; smooth. 

‘ Silver-bow’d Apollo . . . both slicke and 
daintie.’ Chapman. 

Slick (slik), adv. Immediately; thoroughly; 
effectually. [American. 1 
SUck (slik), v.t. To make sleek or smooth. 
'Slicked all with sweet oil.’ Chapman. 
[Obsolete or provincial ] 

Slicken (slik'en), a. Sleek; smooth. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

SUckensided (slik^en-sid-ed). a. In mining, 
characterized by having slicken-sides. 
SUcken-sides, SUken-sldes (slik'en-sidz), 
71. pi. [From lorming a sleek or smooth sur- 
face on the sides of cavities. ] 1. A variety of 
galena in Derbyshire. It occurs lining the 
walls of very small rents or Assures. —2. In 
mining, a term apidied to the polished stri- 
ated surfaces of Joints, beds, or fissures of 
rocks, glazed over with a film of calcareous 
or siliceous matter. Such surfaces are 
frequently due to the enormous reciprocal 
friction of two contiguous surfaces whose 
original relative positions have been altered 


by some movement of disturbance. Hence 
slicken-sides are found in connection with 
faults. 

SUoklng (slik'ing), 71. In mining, a narrow 
vein of ore. 

SUcknesBt (slik'nes), 7i. State of being 
slick; sleekness. 

SUd (slid), pret. of slide. 

SUd, sudden (slid, slid'n), pp. of slide. 
Slidder (8lid'6r), v.i. [A. Sax. sliderian, slid- 
rian. See SLIDE.] To slide with interrup- 
tions; to slip repeatedly. The form Slither 
is also used. 

With that he dragg’d the trembling sire 
Slidd'rtng thr<iiigh dotted blood. Drydeu. 

Slidder, t SUdderlyt (slid'^r, slidAr-li), a. 

[See above.] Slippery. 

SUddery (8lid'6r-i), a. Slippery; slithery; 
causing sliding. 

SUde (Sid), v.%. pret. slid, sometimes slided; 
pp. slid, slidden; ppr. sliding. [A. Sax. 
slldan, to slide; 0.(1. slUen. Sledge (the 
vehicle) and sled are allied.] 1. To move 
along the surface of any body by slipping; 
to slip; to glide; as, a sledge slides on snow 
or ice ; a snow-slip slides down the moun- 
tain’s side. Especially— 2. To move over the 
surface of the snow or ice with a smooth 
uninterrupted motion ; to amuse one’s self 
with gliding over a surface of ice. 

Tliey bathe in summer, and in winter slide. 

Il'ciller. 

3. To pass inadvertently. 

Make h door and a bar for thy mouth; beware thou 
slide not by it. Ecclus. xxviii. 26. 

4. To pass along smoothly ; to move gently 
onward ; to slip away; to glide onward; as, 
a ship or boat slides through the water. 

Ages shall slide away without perceiving. Pryden. 
Tarts answering parts shall slide into a wliolc. Pope. 

5. To be disregarded. ‘ Let the world slide.' 
Shak.— 6. To pass silently and gradually 
from one state to another: generally from a 
better to a wor.se. ‘Nor could they have 
slid into those brutish immoralities. ’ South. 

7 . To make a slip; to commit a fault; to 
backslide. Shak.—S. 'Po go; to move off; to 
be gone. [Colloq. ] - 1). 1 n music, to pass from 
one note to another without any cessation 
of sound or apparent distinction between 
the intervals. 

SUde (slid), v.t. 1. To thrust smoothly along; 
to thrust or push forward by slipping; as, to 
slide along a log or piece of timber. — 2. To 
pass oi- put impei’ceptilily; to slip. ‘ Sliding 
in or leaving out sucli words as entirely 
change the question.’ 

SUde(8lul), n.. 1. A smooth and easy passage. 

Kings that have able men of their nobility shall find 
ease in employing tliein, and a better .slide into 
bu.siness. Facon, 

2. Flow; even course. 

Tlicre be, whose fortunes are like Homer's verses, 
tlial iiavc a slide and easiness more than the verses 
of other poets. Facon. 

3. A prepared smooth surface of ice for 
sliding on. 

Mr. Tickwick ... at last look another run, and 
went slowly and gravely down the slide, with his feet 
about a yard ana a quarter apart, amid the gratified 
shouts of all the spectators. Dickens. 

4. An inclined plane for facilitating the 
descent of heavy bodies by the force of 
gravity. —5. In music, a grace consisting of 
two small notes moving by conjoint degrees, 
and leading to a principal note above or 
below. — C. That part of an instrument or 
apparatus wliicli slides or is slipped into or 
out of place ; as, (a) the glass on which a 
niicroBfoiiic object is mounted, the pictures 
shown by tlie stereoscope, magic-lantern, 
and the like, (b) The guide-bars on the 
crosshead of a steam-engine; also, the slide- 
valve. (c) 'J’he sliding tube of a trumpet or 
trombone. 

Slide-groat (slld'grot), n. Same as Shove- 
groat, Shovel-board. 

Ulder (Blid'6r), 71. One who or that which 
slides; specifically, the part of an instru- 
ment, apparatus, or machine that slides. 
SUde-rail (slid'ral), n. l. A contrivance for 
shunting carriages, wagons, &c . , consisting 
of a platform on wheels running transversely 
across the tracks, and carrying the catTiage, 
Ac., from one line of rails to another with- 
out shunting. —2. A switch-rail. See Rail- 
way. 

Slide-rest (slld'rest). n. An appendage to 
the tuniing-lathe for holding and resting 
the cutting-tool, and insuring accuracy in 
its motion. Tlie slide-rest imparts motion 
to the cutting-tool In two directions, the 
one being parallel and the other at right 
angles to the axis of the lathe. 
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811de-rod (slid'rod), 7i. The rod which moves 
the 8lide*valve in a steam-engine. 

Slider* pump (slld'^r-pump), n. A name 
common to several pumx)8 of various forms, 
but all having a piston which revolves con- 
tinuously and forces the water through a 
pipe by means of a slide regulated by a 
spring, which intercepts its passage in any 
other direction. 

Slide-valve (slld'valv), n. A contrivance ex- 
tensively employed in regulating the admis- 
sion or escape of steam or water in ma- 
chinery, A familiar example of the slide- 
valve is found in the ordinary steam-valve 
of a steam-engine. See D-Valvh. 

Sliding (slid'ing), a. 1. Fitted for sliding; 
apt to slide. 2. Slippery; uncertain ; as, 
sliding fortune. Chaucer. 

Sliding (slid'ing), n. l. Lapse; falling; 
transgression; backsliding. 

You seem'd of late to make the law a tyrant ; 

And rather prov’d the slidui^- of your brotlier 

A merriment than a vice. Shnk, 

2. In mcch. the motion of a body along a 
plane, when the same face, or surface of the 
moving body, keeps in contact with tlie 
surface of tlie plane; thus distinguished 
from rolling, in which the several parts of 
the moving body come successively In con- 
tact witJi the plane on which it rolls. 
Sll(Ung- baulk (slid'iiig-bak), n. In shiji- 
huilding, tme of a sot of planks fitted under 
tlie bottom of a ship, to descend with her 
upon the bilge-ways in launching. They are 
also termed Sliding-planks. 

Sliding-gauge (slid'ing-gaj), n. An instru- 
ment used by mathematical instrument 
makers fur measuring and setting off dis- 
tances. 

Sliding - gunter Mast (slid'ing- gun-ter 
mast), n. In a square-rigged vessel, a spar 
upon which a sky-sail is set wlum the royal 
mast has no pole. It rests uiion the top- 
gallant mast-head. 

Sliding -keel (slhl'ing-kel), ?i. A narrow 
, oblong frame <ti’ ])latform letdown vertically 
through the bottom of a small vessel, like 
the deepening of a keel throughout a portion 
of lier length. Sliding-keels serve to dimin- 
ish the tendency of any vessel having a flat 
l)ottom or small drauglit to roll, and to pre- 
vent a sailing vessel from falling to leeward 
when close-hauled. 

Sliding - plank (sUd'ing-plangk), n. See 
Sliding-baulk. 

Sliding-rule (slid'ing-rbl),^. A mathemati- 
cal instrument or scale, consisting of two 
parts, one of wliicli slides along the other, 
and each liaving certain sots of number.s 
eiigi'aved on it, so arranged that when a 
given number on the one scale is brought to 
coincide with a given number on the other, 
the product or some other function of the 
tw'onum))er8 is obtained by inspection. The 
nuinhcrs may be adapted to answer various 
purp()8e.s, but the instrument is chiefly used 
in gauging and for the measuring of timber. 
SUdlng-SCale (slid'ing-skal), n. l. A scale 
or rate of payment wliich varies under cer- 
tain conditions; as, («) a scale for raising or 
lowering imposts in proportion to tlie fall 
and rise in the prices of the goods, {b) A 
scale of w ages which rises and falls with the 
market price of the goods turned out. (c) 
The scale of prices for manufactured goods 
wliich is regulated by the rise and fall in 
price of the raw material, cfec. — 2. Same as 
SUdinq-rule. 

Slle,t l^ligh,t a. Sly; cunning. Chaucer. 
Slight (slit), a. (Not found in Anglo-Saxon, 
but in all the other Teutonic tongues. D. 
decht, plain, common, mean; led. d^ttr 
(with loss of the guttural), smooth, even, 
common ; G. schlecht, smooth, plain, then 
plain as opposed to what is of superior value, 
and llien bad. The word is supposed to 
have meant originally beaten out smooth, 
the root being that of slay.] 1. Not de- 
cidedly marked ; inconsiderable; unimpor- 
tant; small; trifling: insignifleant; as, aslight 
difference. ‘In some measure.' Shak. 
2. Not strong or forcible; feeble; weak; gen- 
tle; as, a slight impulse, impression, or 
effort.— 3. Not severe, violent, or verv pain- 
ful; not dangerous; as, a slight pain, illness, 
headache, or the like.— 4. Not thorough or 
exhaustive; superficial; careless; negligent; 
as, a slight examination. —5. Not firm or 
enduring; perishable; as, a slight structure. 

6. Paltry; contemptible; worthless; frivolous. 

* lEivery slight occaaion.’ Shak. ‘Someplease- 
man, some slight zany.’ Shak. ‘ A slight un- 
meritable man.' Shak. 

1 am sliamed through all my nature to have loved so 
siijirMt a thing. Tennyson. 


7. Not Stout or heavy; slim; slender. ‘Round 
the slight waist.’ Byron. ‘ His own figure, 
which was formerly so slight.’ Sir W. Scott. 

8. Contemptuous; disdainful. 

Sligrht was his answer — Well, I care not. 

Tennyson. 

9. t Foolish; silly; weak in intellect. 

Slight (slit), n. A moderate degree of con- 
tempt manifested chiefly by neglect, over- 
sight, or inattention ; neglect ; disregard ; 
scorn ; as, to suffer many slights at a per- 
son's hands. 

An image seem'd to pass the door. 

To look at her with slight. Tennyson. 

Syn. Neglect, disregard, inattention, con- 
tempt, disdain, scorn. 

Slight (slit), v.t. To treat as of little value 
and unworthy of notice; to disregard in- 
tentionally; to treat with intentional ne- 
glect or superciliousness; as, to slight the 
divine commands or the offers of mercy; to 
slight a person. ‘ Puts him off, slights him.’ 
Shak. To slight over, to run over in haste ; 
to perform superficially; to treat carelessly. 

His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that ought not to be slighted cnier. 

Dr y den. 

Slight! (slit), v.t. [From slight in old sense 
of smouth, level; L.G, sligten, D. slechten, 
to level, to demolish.] 1. 'To dismantle, as 
a fortress; to overthrow. 

The castle was slighted by order of tl.c parliament. 

Clarendon. 

2. To throw; to cast. 

The rogues slighted rntt into the river witli as little 
remorse as they would have <Irown’d a bitch's blind 
puppies. Shak. 

Slight! (slit), adv. Slightly. 

Is Caesar with Antouius prized so slight f Shak. 

Slight! (slit), n. [See Sleight.] Artifice; 
dexterity; sleight. 

SUghten! (slit'n), v.t. To slight or disre- 
gard. B. Jonson. 

Slighter (alit'6r). n. One who slights or 
neglects. Jcr. Taylor. 

Slight^! (slit'fpl). a. Full of cunning. 

Wild beasts forsook their dens or woody hills. 

And sltghtfid otters left tlie purling rills. 

//', Hroivne. 

Slightingly (slit'ing-li). adv. In u slighting 
manner; with disrespect. Boyle. 

Slightly (slit'li), adv. In a slight manner; 
as, (rt) weakly; BUperflcially; with inconsid- 
eralde force or effect; in a small degree; as, 
a man slightly wounded; an audience 
ulfected with jneaching. (6) Negligently; 
without regard; with moderate contempt. 

You were to blame 

To part so slightly with your wife's rirst gift. Shak. 

Slightness (slit'nes), n. 1. The state or 
<iuality of being slight; weakness; want of 
force or strength ; superflcialness ; as, the 
slightness of a wound or an impression. — 
2. Negligence; want of attention; want of 
vehemence. 

How does it reproach tlie slightness of our sleepy 
heartless addresses ! Dr. H. More. 

Slighty ! (slit'j), a. 1. Superficial; slight. — 
2. 1'rilling; inconsiderable. 

Blike,! a. Such. Chaucer. 

SUkensldes (slik'en-8ldz),n.pf. See Slick en- 

SIDES. 

Silly (sli'li), adv. In a sly or cunning man- 
ner; wdtli artful or dexterous secrecy. Writ- 
ten alsti Slyly. 

Satan s/ily robs us of our grand treasure. 

Dr. H. More. 

Slim (slim), a. fSame word as D. slim, 
oblique, wry, crafty; L.G. slimm, Dan. and 
Sw, slem, Teel, slcemr, G. schtiuini, bad.] 

1. Slender; slightly built; thiu in proportion 
to tlie height. 

I wa.s jogg'd on the elbow by a s/itn young girl of 
seventeen. Addison. 

2. Weak; slight; unsubstantial. ‘A slim 
excuse.' Barrow.— H. Slight; not sufficient: 
applied to workmanship. — 4. Sly; cunning; 
crafty. fProv.]— 5. Worthless. [Prov.] 
Slime (slim), n. [A. Sax. slim, Icel. sHm, 

D. slijni, G. schleirn, slime, 'slimy matter, 
mucilage, Ac. ; allied to 0. schlarnm, mud, 
mire, perhaps to lime, loam, with prefixed s. ] 
1. Any soft, ropy, glutinous, or viscous sub- 
stance ; as, (a) soft moist earth liaving an 
adhesive quality; viscous mud. 

As it (Nilus) ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slifne and ooze scatters his grain. Shak. 

(b) Asphalt or bitumen. 

She took for him an ark of bulruslies, and daubed 
it with s/ime and with pitch. Ex. ii. 3 . 

(c) A raucous, viscous substance exuded 
from the bodies of certain animals. ‘Mlxt 
with bestial slime.’ Milton. —2. Fig. any- 
thing of a clinging and offensive nature; 


cringing or fawning words or actions. ‘ The 
slime that sticks on filthy deeds.' Shak. 

Slime (slim), v.t. pret. <fe pp. slimed; ppr. 
sliming. To cover as with slime ; to make 
slimy. ‘ Snake-like slimed his victim ere he 
gorged. ’ Tennyson. 

Sllme-pit (sllm'pit), n. An asphalt or bitu- 
men pit. 

And the vale of Siddim was full of slime pits, 
tlen. xiv. lo. 

In an hour the bitumen was exhausted for the 
time, the dense smoke gradually died away, and the 
pale light of the moon shone over the black slime- 
pits. Layard. 

SlimineSB ( slim'i-nes ), n. The quality of 
being slimy; viscosity; slime. Flayer. 

Slimmer (slim'fer), a. [From slim; comp. 
G. schlimner, sorry, paltry. ] Delicate; easily 
hurt. [Provincial.] 

Being a gentlewoman both by blood and education, 
.she's a very slimmer affair to handle in a doing of 
tliis kind. GiUt. 


Sllmmish (slim'isli), a. Somewhat slim. 

‘ He’s a slimmish chap.’ Jerrold. 

Slimness (slim'nes), w. State or quality of 
being slim. 

SUmsy (slim'zi), a. [From slim.] Flimsy; 
frail: most frequently applied to cotton or 
other cloth. [American.] 

Slimy (slim'i), a. Abounding with slime; 
consisting of slime; overspread with slime; 
glutinous; as, a slimy soil. 

The very deep did rot ; O Christ I 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things elid crawl with legs 
Upon tlic slimy .sea. Coleridge. 

Sllness (sll'nes), n. The state or quality of 
being sly. See Slyness. 

Sling (sling), n. [A. Sax. slinge, Sc. slang, D. 
slinger, Sw. slunga, l(ie\.slanga,O.G. slinga,a 
sling. See the verb.] 1. An instrument for 
throwing stones or bullets, consisting of a 
strap and two strings attached to it. Tlie 
stone or bullet is lodged in the strap, and the 
ends of the strings being held in the hand 
the sling is whirled rapidly round iu a circle, 
and the missile thrown by letting go one of 
the strings. The velocity with which the 
proiectile is discharged is the same as that 
with which it is whirled round in a circle, 
having the string for its radius, 'I'lie sling 
was a very general instrument of war among 
the ancients. With a sling and a stone 
David killed Goliath.— 2. A sweep or swing; 
a sweeping stroke, as if made in slinging. 

‘ At one sling of tliy victorious arm.’ Milton. 
As when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of 
summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of 
tlie hailstones 

Beats down the farmer's corn in the field and shat- 
ters his windows. I.ong/elhnv. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage in which a 
wounded limb is sustained.— 4. A device for 
holding heavy ar- 
ticles, as casks, 
bales, Ac., se- 
curely while being 
raised or lowered. 
A common form 
consists of coils of 
rope fitted se- 
curely round the 
object, but fre- 
quently a chain 
with hooks at its 
end, and a ring 
through which to 
pass the hook of 
the hoisting rope, 
as shown in the 
figure, is employ- 
ed. — 6. The strap 
by which a rifle 
is supported on 
the shoulder. — 
Boat slings, strong 
ropes furnished 
with hooks and 
iron thimbles, whereby to hook the tackles 
in order to hoist the boats in and out of the 
ship. — Slings of a yard, ropes fixed round 
the middle of ithe yard, serving to suspend 
It for the greater ease of working, or for 
security in an engagement, 'i'liis term also 
applies to the middle or that part of the 
yard on which the slings are placed. 

Sling (sling), v.t. pret & pp. slung; ppr. 
slinging. [A. Sax. slingan, to sling, to swing; 
Dan. slynge, to sling, to wind ; Sw. slinga, 
to twist ; Icel. slyngva, slbngva, to sling, to 
swing; G. schlingen, to interlace, to knit. 
Probably from a root denoting to make a 
winding or serpentine motion; comp. Icel. 
slangi, G. schlange, a serpent. Slink may 



Sling used in unlc^ding 
Vessels. 


oh, c/iain; 6h, Sc. looA; fS,go; J,;ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sifm; TH, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 



SLINO 


SLIPPER 


lOf) 


be from the same root.] 1. To throw with 
a sling. 

Every o!ie could slitt;;' stones at an hairbrcadtli, 
and not miss. Jndj.;. xx. i6. 

2. To throw; to hurl. * Slings a broken rock 
aloft in air.’ .d rWi^on.— 8. To hang so as to 
swing; ns, to sling a pack.— 4. To move or 
swing by a rope which suspends the thing; 
to place in slings in order to hoist or 
lower, as boats, casks, ordnance, or any 
other weighty body. 

Sling (sling), v.i. To move with long, swing- 
ing, elastic steps. 

Sll^ (sling), n. [Comp. LG. slingen, G. 
scfUingen, to swallow.] An American drink 
composed of equal parts of spirit (as rum, 
gin, whisky, &c.) and water sweetened. 
SllZlg-Cart (sliug'kiirt), n. A kind of cart 
which conveys cannon and their carriages, 
&c., for short distances, by having them , 
slung by a chain from the axle-tree. 
SUns-dbg (sling'dog), n. An iron hook for 
asmig with a fang at one end and an eye 
at the other for a rope, used in pairs, two 
being employed together with connecting 
tackle. I 

Blinder (sling^*:*!'). v. One who slings or uses 
a sling. 2 Ki. iii. 2.'). i 

SllnffRlg (sling'ing), p. and a. A term ap- ' 
plied to a long, swinging, elastic pace in 
which much gnnind is covered with appa- 
rently little exertion; swinging. [Colloquial. ] 

They started off at a long trot across the 

fields. 7 ' Hitches. 

Sling-stone (sling'ston), n. A stone hurled 
from a sling. 

The arrow cannot make him flee; slinff-stoites are 
turned with him into stubble. Job xli. 28. 

Slink (slingk), ut. pret. & pp. slunk (pret. 
sometimes slaiik). [A. Sax. slincan, to slink, 
to crawl, to creep ; Sw. slitika, to go away 
secretly and stealthily ; perhaps from root 
of sling. See Sung, r.t ] 1, To sneak; to 
creep away meanly; to steal away. 

Nay, we will s/ittk away in supper-time. 

Disguise us at iny lodging and return. Shnfc. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then 
slink into a corner. Arbnthnot. 

There were some few who slauk obliquely from 
them as tlicy passed. Landor. 

2. To miscarry; to cast the young one : said 
of a female beast. 

Slink (slingk), v.i. To cast prematurely: 
said of the female of a beast. 

Slink (slingk), a. 1. Produced prematurely; 
as, a slink calf —2. [Comp. D. slunken, gaunt, 
thin; G. schlank, slender.] Thin; slender; 
lean; starved and hungry. Sir Scott. 
Slink (slingk). VI. 1. A sneaking fellow; a 
greedy starveling; a cheat. — 2, A calf or 
other animal brought forth prematurely ; 
the flesh of an animal prematurely brought 
forth ; the veal of a calf killed immediately 
after lieing calved. [Provincial English and 
Scotch. ] 

Blip (slip), v.i. pret. & pp. slipped; ppr. slip- 
ping. [A. Sax. slipan, to slip, to glide ; f). 
slippen, Dan. slippe, Icel. sleppa, to slip, to 
slide, to glide away.] 1. To move along the 
surface of a thing without bounding, rolling, 
or stepping; to slide; to glide. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily 
and slippery, that the water may sli/ off them. 

Mortimfr. 

2. To slide; to fall down; not to tread 
flrinly. 

If he should slip, he sees his grave gaping under 
him. South. 

3. To move or start, as from a socket or the 
like. ‘The bone vfh'pvf out again. ’ Wiseman. 

4. To depart or withdraw secretly; to sneak 
or slink off : with away. 

Thus one tradesman slips mvay. 

To give his partner fairer play. Prior 

6. To fall Into error or fault; to err. 

There is one that sHppeth in his speech, but not 
from his heart. Hcclus. xix. 16 

If he had been as you 

And you as he. you would have slipped like him. 

Shak. 

6. To pass unexpectedly or Imperceptibly; 
to gUde. 

Thrice the flitting ihadow slipp'd away Drydcn. 

7. To enter by oversight : with in or into. 

Some mistakes may have slipt into it ; but others 
will be prevented. Pope. 

8. To escape insensibly, especially from the 
memory; to be lost. 

Use the most proper methods to retain the ideas 
you have acquired, for the mind is ready to let many 
of them slip IPatts. 

—To let slip, to set free from the leash or 
noose, as a bound straining after a hare. 

‘ Let slip the dogs of war,’ Shak. 


Slip (slip), v.t. 1. To convey secretly. 

He tried to slip a powder into her drink. 

A r but knot. 

2. To lose by negligence; to omit; to allow 
to escape. ‘Let us not slip the occasion.’ 
Milton. ‘And no advantage that may 
secure you.’ B. Jonsoti.—Z. To let loose; 
as, to Slip the hounds. 

Lucent io slipp'd me like hi.s greyhoiinrl. Shak. 

4. 'To throw off ; to disengage one’s self 
from. 

My horse slipped his bridle .and ran away. S 7 vift. 

6. To pass over or omit negligently ; as, to 
slip over the main points of a subject. — 
0. To suffer abortion of; to miscarry, as a 
beast. —7. 'To make a slip or slips of for 
plantiug; to cut slips from. 

The branches also may be slipped and jdanted. 

Mortimer. 

— To slip off, to take off noiselessly or 
liastily; a.s, to slip off one’s slioes or gar- 
ments.— T’o slip on, to put on in haste or 
loosely; as, to slip mi a gown or coat. — To 
slip a cable, to veer out and let go the end. — 
To slip collar (Jig.), to escape from restraint; 
to withdraw from one's engagements; to 
shirk doing one's duty; to hack out. [Oolloq. ] 

— To slip the leash, to disengage one’s self 
from a leash or noose, as a tlbg on sighting 
its prey ; hence to free one’s self from all 
restraining influences. 

If they did terrify the natives by displaying their 
fcrrmidable fangs, the time had not yet come when 
they were to Mip the leash and spring iiiion their 
miserable victims. Prescott. 

Slip (slip), n. 1. The act of slipping. * Slips 
in sensual mire.’ Tennyson.— 2. An unin- 
tentional error or fault ; a mistake inad- 
vertently made ; a blunder ; as, a slip of 
tlie pen or of the tongue. ‘ A very easy slip 
I have made in putting one seemingly in- 
different word for another.’ Locke.— A 
departure from rectitude; a venial trans- 
gression; an indiscretion; a backsliding. 

• Such wanton, wild and usual slips as are 
most known to youth and liberty. Shak.— 
4. [Perhaps lit. a twig that can be slipped in. ] 
A twig separated from the main stock, espe- 
cially for plantiug or grafting ; a scion ; a 
cutting ; as. the slip of a vine. ‘ A native 
siip to us from foreign seeds ' Shak. ‘Was 
l^aft with crab tree iff Shak. Sometimes 
like scion ajiplied to persons; as, a slip of 
nobility. ‘Slight 8he-«Lps of loyal blood.’ 
Tennyson.— b. A leash or string by which a 
dog is held; so called from its being so made 
as to slip or become loose by relaxation of 
the hand. 

I sec you stand like greyhounds in tlie slips 

Straining upon the start. Shak. 

6. An escape; a secret or unexpected deser- 
tion: commonly witht/tre. 

The more shame for her goodyship, 

so near a friend the slip. Iludibras. 

7 A long narrow piece; a strip; a streak; 
as, a slip of paper. ‘ Moonlit slips of silver 
clouds.' Tennyson. Hence 8. In printing, 
a portion of a work or newspaper not vet 
formed into pages or columns. —9. Anything 
easily slipped off or on; as, (a) a loose kind 
of garment worn by a female, (b) A child’s 
pinafore (c) A loose covering or case; as, a 
pillow-/fhyv.— 10. In pottery, ground flint or 
clay mixed in water till of tlie consistence of 
cream for making porcelain. -11. t A coun- 
terfeit piece of money, being brass covered 
with silver. 

Tliere art* many slips and counterfeits; 

Deceit is frintfiU. P. yp/tson. 

12. Matter found in troughs of grindstones 
after the grinding of edge-tools. [Local ] 

13. A particular (|uaiitity of yarn. [Local.] 

14. In the United .States, an opening be- 
tween warves or in a dook.— 16. An inclined 
plane upon which a vessel is supported while 
building or upon which she is hauled up for 
repair; also, a contrivance for hauling vessels 
out of the water for repairs, <fec. One form 
of slip consists of a carriage or cradle with 
truck-wheels which run upon rails on an in- 
clined plane. The ship is placed on the car- 
riage while in the water, and the carriage 
together with the ship is drawn up the in- 
clined plane by means of wheels and pinions 
wrought by men or steam power. -1«. In the 
I’nited States, a long seat or narrow pew, 
often without any door, incliurohes.— 17. In 
geol. a familiar term for a fault or disloca- 
tion, a mass of strata being separated verti- 
cally or aslant as if one portion had slipped 
from the other. Page. — 18. In insurance, 
a note of the contract made out before the 
policy is effected for the purpose of asking 


the consent of underwriters to the proposed 
policy. It is merely a jotting or short 
memorandum of the tenns to which the un- 
derwriters 8ul)8cribe their initials, with the 
sums for which they are willing to engage. 
It has no force as a contract of Insurance. 

19, In cricket, one of the fielders who stands 
behind the wicket on the off side, and whose 
duty it is to back up the wicket-keeijer and 
take the latter’s place at the wicket when 
he runs after the ball — Z/on/; slip, a fielder 
who stands at some distance behind slip to 
catch any balls which the latter misses.- 

20. The difference between the speed of a 
propeller and that of the stoain-ship, being 
due to the retreat of the resisting medium 
under the impact of the propeller. The 
speed of the vessel being deducted from the 
speed of the propeller gives the slip. 

Slip-board. (slipLord), n. A board sliding 
in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the sli^-board on the 
roof, contrived on purpose to let in air. S 7 vi/‘t. 

Slip-clutch Coupling (slip'kluch ku'pl-ing), 
n. In mack, a form of coupling belong- 
ing to the class of friction couplings, it 
is represented in its best form by the an- 
nexed figure. On the shaft Ji is fixed a pul- 
ley, which is embraced by a friction-band a 



.Slip-clutch Coupling 


as tightly as may be required. This band is 
provided with projecting ears, with which 
the prongs 6 6 of a fixed cross d 011 the driv- 
ing-shaft A call be shifted into contact. 
This cross is free to slide endlong on its 
shaft, but is connected to it by a sunk fea- 
ther, so that being thrown forward into 
gear with the ears of the friction-band, the 
shaft being in motion, tlie band slips round 
on its pulley until the friction becomes 
equal to the re.sistauce, and the pulley gra- 
dually attains the same motion as tlie 
clutch. The arms and sockets c c, wliich 
are keyed fast on the shaft A, are intended 
to steady and support the prongs, and tore- 
move the strain from the shifting part. 

Slip-coat-cheese (siii/kot-chez), n. a rich 
variety of cheese made from milk warm from 
the cow, and resembling butter, but white. 
Siminonds. 

Slip-dock (slip'dok), n. A dock whose floor 
slopes towards the water, so that its lower 
end is in deep water, and its upper end 
above high-water mark. It is laid with rails 
to support the cradle. See SLIP, 15. 

Slip-hook (slip'libk), a. Naut. a hook which 
grasps a chain-cable by one of its links, and 
may be disengaged or sliiiped by the mo- 
tion of a trigger, sliding-ring, or the like. 

SUp-kiln (slip'kil), n. In jwttery, an ob- 
loug trough of stone or brick, bottomed with 
fire-tiles, and lieated by a furnace beneath, 
used for drying slip to a workable consist- 
ence. See Slip, 10. 

Slip-knot (slip'not), n. A bow-knot; a knot 
which will not bear a strain, but slips along 
the rope or line around which it is made. 

Sllp-Unk (slip'lingk), n. In mach. a con- 
necting link so arranged as to alloAv the 
parts some jday in order to avoid conenssion, 

Bllp-on (slip-on'), n. In the West Highlands 
of Scotland, a greatcoat thrown over the 
shoulders loosely like a cloak. 

Slipped (slipt), a. In her. an epithet for a 
flower or branch depicted as if torn from the 
stalk. 

Slipper (slip'^r), n. 1 . One who or that 
which slips or lets slip; specifically, \n cours- 
ing, the functionary who holds the couple 
of hounds in the leash, and lets both slip at 
the same instant on a given signal when the 
hare is started. — 2. [A. Sax. slipper, slypescO, 
a slipper.] A loose light shoe into which 
the foot may be easily slipped, generally 
for household wear; a slip-shoe. —8. A kind 
of apron for children, to be slipped over 
their other clothes to keep them clean. 
Called also a Slip or Pinafore ,— A kind of 


F&te, far, fat, fall 


mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; nCte, not, mbve; tiil>e, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; y, So. tey. 
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iron slide or brake shoe acting as a drag on 
the wheel oi a heavy wagon on descending 
an incline.— 5. A plant of the genus Pedil- 
anthuB, so called from the involucres assum- 
ing the appearance of a slipper. Known 
also as Slipper-plant. 

support (slip'6r), a. Slippery. Spenser. 
SUpper-bath (slip'Sr-bath), n. A bathing- 
box, made usually of tinned iron or zinc 
plates, shaped like a high shoe, to enable 
the bather to take a half-horizontal, half- 
vertical position. 

Slippered (sllp'^rd), a. Wearing slippers. 
* The lean and slipper'd pantaloon.’ Shak. 
SUpperlly (slip'6r-i-li), adv. In a slippery 
manner. 

Sllpperlness (slip'6r-i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being Blipi»ery ; as, (a) a state of 
surface making it easy to slip ; lubricity ; 
smoothness; as, the slipperiness of ice or 
snow; the slipperiness of a muddy road. 
‘The moisture and slipperiness of the way.’ 
Maundrell. (b) Glibness; readiness to slip. 

Wc do not only' fall by the slipperiness of our 
tongues, but we deliberately discipline them to mis- 
chief. Dr. //. More. 

(c) Uncertainty; mutability; changeable- 
nesB. (d) Lubricity of character; tendency 
to get out of engagements, «fec. 
SUpperwort (slip'er-w^rt), n. A plant of the 
genus Calceolaria, so called from the form 
of the lower lip of the corolla. See Calceo- 
laria. 

Slippery (alip'6r-i), a. [From the older 
simper, A. Sax. slipor, slippery. See Slip.] 

1. Allowing or causing anything to slip, slide, 
or move smoothly and rapidly on the sur- 
face; smooth; glib; as, oily substances ren- 
der things slippery. 

The maiden dreamt 

That some one put this diamond in her hand; 

And that it was too slippery to be held. Tennyson. 

2. Not affording firm footing or support. 

‘ Hanging them in the slippery clouds. ’ Shak. 

‘ The slipp'ry tops of human state.’ Cowley. 

3. Using cunning or artful devices to escape; 
liable or apt to slip away ; hence, not to be 
trusted to; ready to use evasions or tlie 
like; as, a slippery person to deal with. 

Tlie slipp'ry god will try to loose his hold. 

Drydeyi. 

4. Liable to slip; not standing firm. ‘Shp- 
per?/ standers.’ Shak. [Kare.] — 5. Unstable; 
changeable; mutable; uncertain. ‘I'he slip- 
pery state of kings.' Sir J. Denham. 

Oh, world, thy .tlippery turnsl S/taJk. 

6. >iot certain in its effect. 


fissure in or upon ; as, to slit the ear or 
tongue, or the nose. 

I'll slil the villain's nose that would have sent me 
to the gaol. ShaJtr. 

3. To cut in general; to divide by cutting; to 
sunder. 

Comes the blind Fury, with the abhorred .shears. 
And slits the thin-spun life. Milton. 

Slit (slit), n. [A. Sax. sliie, Icel. slit, a rent 
or slit. See the verb.] 1. A long cut, or a 
narrow opening. ‘A slit or oblong hole, 
which was narrower than the pupil of my 
eye.’ Newton. 

Where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their -sliooting gems, a swelling knot there grows; 
Just in that place a narrow slit wc make. 

Dry den. 

2. A cleft or crack in the breast of cattle. — 
Slit plantina, a method of planting, which 
is performea by making slits in the soil with 
a spade, so as to cross each other, and in- 
serting the plant at the point where the 
slits cross. 

Slit-deal (slit' del), n. In carj). a li^-inch 
plank cut into two boards. Simmonds. 
Slither (sliTU'fer), v.i. To slide; to move 
smoothly; to glide. ‘Have crawled, slith- 
ered, run. waited.’ Ency. of Sport. 
Slithery (sliTH'er-i), a. Slippery; sliddery. 
Slitter (sllt'6r), n. One who or that which 
slits. 

Slitting -mill (slit'ing-mil), n, 1. A mill 
where iron bars or plates are slit into nail 
rods, (fee.— 2. A machine used by lapidaries 
for slitting or cutting gems, stones, &c., 
previous to grinding and polishing. It con- 
sists of a very thin sheet-iron disc, the edge 
of which is charged with diamond powder 
and lubricated with oil, mounted on a stand, 
and revolved by a treadle or otherwise. 
Slltting-roUer (slit'ing-rol-ler), n. One of 
a pair of coacting rollers having ribs which 
enter intervening 8pa(;e8 on the companion 
rollers, and cutting in the manner of shears, 
used in slittin^-mills for metals, &c. 
Slive(8nv), v.i. [Allied to slip; comp. G. 
schlcifen, to slide.] To sneak; to skulk; to 
proceed in a sly way; to creep; to idle away 
time. [Local.] 

Sllve t (aliv), V. t. [A. Sax. slifan, to cleave, 
to split; hence sliver.] To cleave; to split; 
to divide. Holland. 

Sliver (sliv'tii' or Bli'v6r), v.t. [See Slive ] 
To cut or divide into long thin pieces, or 
into very small pieces; to cut or rend length- 
wise; to break or tear off; as, to sliver wood. 

Slip-s of yew. 

Sliver'd in the moon’s eclipse. Shak. 


Sloe (slo), n. [A. Sax. sld, sldhe. Sc. slae, D. 
and L.G. slee, G. schlehe, from L.G. slee, D. 
sleeuw, G. schlch, sour, astringent.] A Brit- 
ish shrub of the 
genus PrunuB, 
the P. spinosa, 
called also Black- 
thorn. It is a 
low shrub or tree, 
with irregularly 
spreading round 
branches ; leaves 
serrate ; flowers 
very numerous, 
with pure white 
petals ; fruit 
black with a l)lu- 
ish bloom, very 
austere. It grows 
in thickets, 
hedges, and on 
dry banks, and is 
used as stocks on which to engraft the plum 
and some other species. See Prunfs. 
Slogan (slo'gan), n. [Contr. of Gael, slnagh- 
ghairm, an army cry.] The war-cry or gather- 
ing word or phrase t)f one of the old High- 
land clans ; hence, the watchword used by 
soldiers in the field. 

Sound the fife and cry the slogan— 

Uct the pibroch shake the air. Aytonn. 

Slogardie,! n. sloth; sluggishness. Chan- 
cer. 

Slogger (slog'fer), n. A second-class racing 
boat at Cambridge, corresponding to the 
torpid of Oxford. [University slang.] 
Blokan, sioke (slo'kan, slok), n. A name 
given to species of edible sea-weed belong- 
hig to the genera Porphyra and Ulva. Called 
also Sloakan, Sloak. See Laver. 

Sloken (slok'en), v.t. See Slock. Slocken. 
SlOO (Bid), n. A slough. [Old English and 
provincial American.] 

Sloom (sldm), n. [A. Sax. sluma, slumber; 
O.G. sluinen, to sleep. Slumber is from 
A. Sax. sluma.) Slumber. Halliwell. [Ob- 
solete or local.] 

Sloomy (sldm'i), a. Sluggish; slow. Halli- 
well. [Obsolete or local.] 

Sloop (sldp), n. [D. sloep, L.G. sluup, slupe, 
a sloop, from root of slip. Akin shallop 
(through the French).] A vessel with one 
mast, and often with nothing but fore-and- 
aft sails, the main-sail being attached to a 
gaff above, to a boom below, and to the mast 
on its foremost edge. Some sloops have no 



Sl<ie (Prnnns spinosa). 


One sure trick is better than a hundred slippery 
ones, Sir R L'listrattge. 

7. Wanton; unchaste. 'My wife in slippery.' 
Shak. 

BlippineSB (slip'i-nes), n. Slipperiness. ‘The 
slippiness of the way.’ Sir W. Scott. [Pro- 
vincial] 

Slippy (slip'i), a. [A. Sax. slipeg, slippery.] 
Slippery. [Old and provincial.] 

Slip-rope (slip'rbp), n. Naut. a rope used to 
trice the bight of tlie cable into the head, 
and also employed in casting off a vessel till 
she is got in n tide-way, &c. 

BlipsllOd (slip'shod), a. 1. Wearing slippers; 
wearing shoes or slippers down at heel. 

The shivering urchin . . . with slipshod 
heels.’ Cowper. Hence — 2. Appearing or 
moving like one in slippers; careless or 
slovenly in manners, actions, and the like; 
shuftllng; as, a slipshod stylo of writing. 

Thy wit shall not go slipshod. Shak. 

Slipshoe (slip'shd), n. A slipper. 

Sllp-Bkint (slip'skin), a. Slippery; evasive. 
Milton. 

SUpBlop (slip'slop), n. [A reduplication of 
slop.) 1 Bad liquor. — 2. Feeble composi- 
tion. 

SUp-Blop (slip'slop), a. Feeble; poor; je- 
june. 

Slip-string (slip'string), n. One tliat has 
shaken off restraint: a prodigal. Called also 
Slip-thrift. ‘Rakehells and Cot- 

grave. [Rare. ] 

Sllpt (slipt), pret. & pp. of slip. Tennyson. 
Slip-tnriftt (slip'tlirift), n. A spendthrift; 
a prodigal. 

SllBk (slish), n. [A lighter form of slash.] A 
cross-cut. ‘ Slish and slash, ' Shak. 

Slit (slit), V. t. pret, A pp. slit or slitted; ppr. 
slitting. [A. Sax. slltan, to tear, to rend; to 
break through ; Icel. slita, Dan. slide, Sw. 
slita, to tear, to separate by force; G. schleis- 
sen, to slit, to split ; akin slate, slice (which 
see).] 1. To cut lengthwise; to cut Into 
long pieces or strips; as, to slit iron bars 
into nail rods.— 2. To cut or make a long 


Sliver (sliv'6r or sli'ver), n. 1. A long piece 
cut or rent off, or a piece cut or rent length- 
wise.— 2. A small branch. 

There, on the jicndant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trojdiies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shak. 

3 In spinning, a continuous strand of wool, 
cotton, or otlier fibre, in a loose untwisted 
condition, ready for slubbiiig or roving. 

Slo, t V. t. To slay. Romaunt of the Rose. 

Sloak, Sloakan (slok, slok 'an), n. iSee 
Sl.OKAN. 

Sloam (sldm), n. In mining, a layer of 
earth or clay between coal strata. 

Sloat (slot), n. (A form of slat, a thin bar; 
L.G. slaate, a pole, a stem.] A narrow piece 
of timber which holds together larger pieces; 
as, the cross sloats iu the frame forming the 
bottom of a cart. 

Slobber (slol/er), v.i, [A form of slabber.] 
To drivel; to dote; to be weak or foolish; 
to slabber. Swift.— To slobber over work is 
to do it in a slovenly orhalf-flnishod manner. 
[Familiar.] 

Slobber (sloh'dr), v.t. To slaver; to spill 
upon; to slabber. 

Slobber (sloh'dr). n. Slaver; liquor spilled; 
slabber. 

Slobberer (sloh'dr-dr), n. l. One who slob- 
bers. —2. A slovenly farmer; also, a jobbing 
tailor. Grose; Halliwell. [rrovincial Eng- 
lish] 

Slobbery (slob'dr-i), a. Moist; muddy; 
sloppy. ' Slobbery 'we-Aihev.' Swift. 

But I will sell my dukedom 
To buy H slof>l>ery and dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. Shak. 

Slock, Slocken (slok, slok'n), v.t. [A form 
of slake. Icel. slokna, to be extinguished. 
See Slake.] To quench; to allay; to slake. 
nOld English and Scotch.] 

Blocking-stone (slok'ing-ston), n. In min- 
ing, a stone of rich ore extracted, or pro- 
fessed to be extracted, from a certain mine, 
dis^played to induce persons to take shares 



gaff top-sail, but a square top-sail and top- 
gallant-sail. A sloop 18 usually said to differ 
from a cutter by having a fixed instead of a 
running bowsprit ; but the names seem to 
be used somewhat indiscriminately. —.4 
sloop-of-war, in the British navy, was for- 
merly a vessel, of whatever rig, between a 
corvette and a gun-boat, and ordinarily 
constituting the command of a commander. 
Sloops-of-war usually carried from ten to 
eighteen guns. The name is still retained, 
being now applied to certain vessels of no 
great size or fighting power. 

Slop (8lop),«.f. [Probably imitative of sound 
made. Corap. Prov. G. schloppen, to lap, 
to swallow; E. slobber, slabber. See the 
noun.] 1. To spill or cause to overflow, as 
a liquid." 2. To drink greedily and grossly. 
(Rare.] — 3. To spill liquid upon, or to soil 
by letting a liquid fall upon. 

Slop (slop), n. [Comp. Icel. slabb, dirt from 
sleet and rain.] 1. Water carelessly thrown 
about, as on a table or floor ; a puddle ; a 
soiled spot. — 2. Mean liquor ; mean liquid 
food : generally in plural. 

The sick husband here wanted for neither slaps 
nor doctors. Sir R. VEstrange. 


ch, cktdn; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, go’, J* job** t, Fr, ton; ng, Bing; TH, then; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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8. pi. The waste dirty water of a house.— 
4 . In poturu, same as Slip. See under Slip. 
Slop (slop), «. [A. Sax. slop, a frock or over- 
garment; Icel. sloppr, a wide outer dress, a 
gown ; D. slobbe, a pair of slops or loose 
bagging trousers. Perhaps from root of slip; 
comp, also LG. slap, G. schlaff, loose.] 1. A 
smock-frock.— 2. Any kind of outer garment 
made of linen; a night-gown; a kind of cloak 
or mantle. (Obsolete or provincial English. I 
3. pi. (a) A loose lower garment ; a sort of 
wide breeches. ‘ From the waist downward 
all slops.' Shak.—(b) Ready-made clothing, 
(c) In the navy, the clothes and bedding of , 
a sailor. Within certain limits government, 
acting through the ship's paymaster, sup- 
plies the men with slops at cost price. 

Slop (slop), v.i. To be spilled or overflow, 
as a lifiuia, by the motion of the vessel con- 
taining it : often with over. 

Slop-basin, Slop-bowl (siop'ba'sn, slop'- 
bol), n. A vessel or bowl for emptying the 
drew from tea-cups or coffee-cups into at 
table. 

Slop -book (slop'buk), 71. In the navy, a 
register of the slop clothing, soap, and to- 
bacco issued to the men; also of the religious 
books supplied. Admiral Smyth. 

Slope (slop). 71. [Perhaps from A. Sax. 8loj)en, 
pp. of slupan, to slip, to glide; comp, also 
Icel. slapa, to hang loosely.] 1. An ob- 
lique direction ; obliquity ; especially, a di- 
rection downward ; as, this piece of timber 
has a slight slope in it.— 2. A declivity or 
acclivity; any ground whose surface forms 
an angle with the plane of the horizon. 

The buildings covered the summit and s/o/f of a 
hill. Macaulay. 

Specifically, (a) in civil engin. an inclined 
bank of earth on the sides or a cutting or an 
embankment. (6) In mininy, the dip or in- 
clination of a stratum or vein of ore. (c) In 
fort the inclined surface of the interior, 
top, or exterior of a parapet or other portion 
of a work. 

Slope (slop), a. Inclined or inclining from 
a horizontal direction ; forming an angle 
with the plane of the horizon. [Rare.] 

Murmuring waters fall 
Down the sloft hills. Milton. 

Slope (slop), v.i. pret. & pp. sloped; ppr. 
sloping. 1. To form with a slope; to form 
to declivity or obliquity; as, to slope the 
ground in a garden; to slope a piece of cloth 
in cutting a garment. —2. To bend down ; 
to direct obliquely; to incline. 

Though palaces atid pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations. Shak. 

—Slope arms(rnilit.), a command in manual 
exercise to cairy the rifle obliquely on the 
shoulder. — To slope the standard (niilit.), to 
dip or lower the standard, a form of salute. 

The general in command made the whole army 
defjle past their guidon, and salute it with sloped 
sta ft da rds. Laivren ce. 


Slope (slop), V.i. 1. To take an oblique direc- 
tion; to be declivous or inclined; todesceud 
in a sloping or slanting direction. 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went 
to rest. 

Did I look on great Orion, sloping %\o^\y to the west. 

Tennyson. 

2. To run away; to decamp; to elope; to dis- 
appear suddenly. [Slang] 

Slope (slop), adv. Obliquely; not perpen- 
dicularly. ‘ Bore him slope downward to 
the sun. ' Milton. 

Slope (slbp), v.t. pret. & pp. sloped; ppr. 
sUping. To give the slip to; to defraud by 
running away; as, to slope a shop. [Vulgar.] 
8l0peneB8(8l6p'ne8),7i. Declivity; obliquity. 

‘ A graceful peiidence of slope ness. ’ Wottoii. 
[Rare.] 

SlOpe^lHse (sldp'wiz), adv. Obliquely. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching slopwise through the 
Ose. Rich. Carew. 

Sloping (slop'iiig), a. Oblique ; declivous ; 
inclining or inclined from a horizontal or 
other right line. ‘ A sloping way.' Drgden. 
Slopingly (slop'ing-li), adv. In a sloping 
manner; obliquely; with a slope. 

Slop-pail (slop'pal), 71. A pail or bucket for 
receiving slops, or for chamber use. 
Slopplness (8lop'i-ne8),7f. The state of being 
•loppy; wetness of the earth; muddiness. 
Sloppy (slop'i), a. [From slop ] Wet, so as 
to spatter easily; muddy; plashy. 
Slop-room (sloj/rOm), n. Naut the place 
appointed to keep the slops in for the ship’s 
company. 

Slopseller (slop'sel-^r), n. One who sells 
ready-made clothes. 

Slopabop (slop' shop), n. A shop where 
ready-made clothes (slops) are sold. 


Slop-work (slop'wdrk), «. The manufao- 
ture of cheap ready-made clothing. 

Slopy (sldp'i), a Sloping; inclined; as, slopy 
ground [Rare] 

Slosb (slosh), v.i. To flounder among slosh 
or soft mud. 

On we went, dripping and sloshing, and looking 
very like men that have been tiirnea back by the 
Royal Humane Society as being thoroughlydrenched. 

A inglakt. 

Slosh (slosh), 7b SameasSfusA. [Provincial.] 
Sloshy (slosh'i), a. Same as Slushy, Sludgy. 
Slot (slot), n. [D. and L.G. slot, a lock; D. 
sluiten, to shut, to lock, to close; sluitgat, 
a mortise; Dan. slutte, to lock; G. schliessen, 
to lock. In meaning 8 it may be rather 
connected with slit] 1. The fastening of a 
door; a bar; a bolt. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.]— 2. A piece of timber which connects 
or holds together laiger pieces ; a slat or 
sloat. — 8. In mach. an elongated narrow de- 
pression or perforation; a rectangular re- 
cess or depression cut partially into the 
thickness of any piece of metal for the re- 
ception of another piece of similar form, as 
a key-seat in the eye of a wheel or pulley; 
an oblong hole or aperture formed through- 
out the entire thickness of a piece of metal, 
as for the reception of an adjusting bolt.~ 

4- A trap-door in the stage of a theatre. In 
this sense written also S^ote. 

Slot (slot), v.t. pret. & pp. slotted; ppr. slot- 
ting. 1. To cut a slot in.— 2. To shut with 
violence; to slam. Jiay. [Provincial.] 

Slot (slot), 71. [A form akin to O.E. slogth, a 
path; Icel. sldth, a track or trail, as in snow; 
Sc. sleuth, a track, whence sZeufA -hound.] 
The track of a deer, as followed by the scent 
or by the mark of the foot. ‘The hunts- 
man by his slot or breaking earth perceives. ’ 
Marston. 

He leaves the noisome stench of his rude slot be- 
hind him. Milton, 


Slot (slot), 71. [Sw. sluti, a slope, a de- 
clivity. ] A hollow.— .S7of of a hill, a Itollow 
in a liill or between two ridges.-- -.SZot of the 
breast, the pit of the stomach. [Scotch.] 
Slote (slot), 71. A trap-door in the stage of 
a theatre. Written also Slot 
Sloth (sloth or sloth), n. [Formerly slouthe, 
sleiothe, A. Sax. slcewth, from sldiv, slow. 
Sloth, therefore, is short for sloivth. See 
Slow.] 1. Slowness; tardiness. 

I .ai)l)or 

Tliis dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. Shak. 

2. Disinclination to action or labour; slug- 
gishness; habitual indolence; laziness; idle- 
ness. ‘Hog ill sloth, fox in stealtli.’ Shak. 

They change tlieir course to pleasure, rase, and 
sloth. Milton. 


Sloth, like ru.st, consumes faster than labour wears 
Franklin. 

3. The popular name of certain edentate 
mammals, of Avhich only two species are 
known, viz. Bradypus tridactylus or ai, an 
inhabitant of South America, about the size 
of a common cat, of a gray colour, though 
frequeutly spotted with brown and white. 



T wo-toed Sloth (Bradypus or Choloepus didactylus). 


especially when young; and Bradypus or 
Choloepus didactylus or unau, a native of 
the West Indies, about half the size of the 
former. These animals are so called from 
the slowness of their motions on the ground, 
which is the necessary consequence of their 
disproportioned structure, and particularly 
from the fact that the feet exhibit a confor- 
mation resembling that of clubfoot in man 
—a disposition or parts highly useful in 
climbing movements. They live on trees, 
and never remove from the one they are on 
until they have stripped it of every leaf. 
The sloths are exceedingly helpless when on 
the ground, and seem at home only when 
upon trees, resting or moving suspended be- 


neath their branches, and they are sometimes 
observed to travel from tree to tree, and 
along branches, with considerable celerity. 
The female produces but a single young one 
at a birth, which she carries about with her 
until it is able to transfer its weight from 
its parent to the branches. —Sloth animal- 
cule. See MACROBtOTiDAE. — Australian 
sloth, a name given to the koala (which see). 
—Sloth bear. See ASWAIL. 

Sl0tll(8l6th), r.i. To be idle. Gower. 

Slotht (sloth), a. Slothful; slow. 

God is . . . very sMh to revenge. Latimer. 

Slothful (slSth'fql or sloth'ful), a. Inactive; 
sluggish; lazy; indolent; idle. 

He also that is slotl\ful in his work, is brother to 
I him that is a great waster. Prov. xviii. 9. 

Slothfully (sldth'fql-li or sloth'ful-li), adv. 

In a slothful manner; lazily; sluggishly; 
idly. * 

SlOthfulneSB (sloth'ful-nes or slotli'ful-nes). 
n. The state or quality of being slothful; 
the indulgence of sloth; inactivity; the habit 
of idleness; laziness. 

Slothfnlness casteth into a deep sleep. 

Prov. xix. 15. 

Slot-hound (slot'hound), n. A hound that 
tracks animals by the slot; a blood-hound; 
a sleuth-hound. ‘ Misfortunes which track 
my footsteps like slot-hounds.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Sec Sleuth-hound. [Scotch.] 

Slotteryt (slot'^r-i), a. [Closely allied to 
slattern and to L.G. slodderin, loose, sloven; 

G. schlotterig, negligent; schiottem, to hang 
loosely. See Slattern, Slut.] 1. Squalid; 
dirty; sluttish; untrimmed.— 2. Foul; wet. 
Slotting (slot'ing), 71. The operation of 
making slots. 

Slotting-machine (slot'ing-ma-shC*n), n. A 
species of self-acting tool or implement em- 
ployed in the formation of slots in any 
piece of machinery. It is simply a planing 
machine, in which the tool is vertically re- 
ciprocated while the work is fed beneath it 
between cuts. 

Slouch (slouch), n. [Provincial also slotch, 
a softened form, corresponding to Icel. 
sl6kr, a slouch, or dull inactive person; Sw, 
sloka, to droop. Comp, slug, sluggard.] 1. A 
drooping or depression of the nead or of 
some other part of the body ; a stoop ; an 
ungainly, clownish gait. 

Our doctor has every quality which can make a 
man useful ; but, alas ! he liath a sort of slouch in his 
walk. Swift. 

2. An awkward, lieavy, clownish fellow. 

Begin thy carcjls, then, thou vaunting slouch; 

Be tliine the oaken staff or mine tlie pouch. Gay. 

3. A depression or hanging down, as of the 
brim of a hat. 

Slouch (slouch), 7).i. To have a downcast 
clownish gait or manner. 

Slouch (slouch), v.t To depress; to cause 
to hang down; as, to slouch the hat. 
Slouch-hat (slouch'hat), 71. A hat with a 
hanging brim. 

Slouching (slouch'ing), p. and a. 1. Hanging 
down.— 2. Walking heavily and awkwardly. 

‘ The awkward, negligent, clumsy, and 
slouching manner of a booby.’ Chesterfield. 
Slough (slou), 71 . [A. Sax. slog, a slough, a 
hollow place; cog. G. schlauch, an abyss.] 

A place of deep mud or mire; a hole full of 
mire. ‘ Sloughs that swallow common sense. ’ 
Tennyson. 

So soon .ns I came beyond Eton, they threw me off 
from behind one of them in a slough of mire. Shak. 

Slough (sluf), n. [Sc. slocA, a skin of a ser- 
pent or other animal, a husk of a fruit; G. 
schlauch, the skin of an animal stripped oflf 
and made Into a vessel for holding liquids. 
Wedgwood thinks that it means properly 
something slipped off, tliat from which 
something has slipped, being allied toO.H.G. 
sUhhan, G. schleichen, to slip, slide, slink.] 

1. The skin or cast skin of a serpent. 

2. In surg. the dead part which separates 
from the living in mortifleation, or the part 
that separates from a foul sore. 

Slough (sluf), v.i. To s^arate from the 
sound flesh ; to come off, as the matter 
formed over a sore: a term in surgery.— To 
slough off, to separate from the living parts, 
as the dead part in mortifleation. 

Sloughy (slou'I), a. Full of sloughs; mliy. 

‘ Low grounds sloughy underneath.’ Swift 
Sloughy (sluf'i), a. Of the nature of or 
resembling a slough, or the dead matter 
which separates from flesh; foul; mortifled; 
suppurated. 

Slovak (sld-vak'L ti. Oue of a Slavic race 
inhabiting North Hungary. In the ninth 
century they formed an independent king- 
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dom (Moravia), but were gradually subju- 
gated by the Magyaw, to whom even yet 
they bear no friendly feeling. 

Slovan (Bld'van), n. In mining, a gallery in 
a mine; a day level: especially applied to 
damp places. Weale. 

Sloven (sluv'en), 71. [Some of the declen- 
sional forms of Icel. 8lj6r, slow, come very 
close to this word, such as sljdvan, sljdvum; 
comp also L.G. D. slof, careless, negli- 
gent; D. slof, an old slipper, sloffen, to trail 
one's feet along.] A man careless of his 
dress or negligent of cleanliness; a man ha- 
bitually negligent of neatness and order; a 
slow, lazy fellow. Slut is the corresponding 
feminine term. 

The negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pasty m shutting his oven. 

Goldsmith. 

SlOVenUneSB (sluv'en-li-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being slovenly; as, (a) negli- 
gence of dress; habitual want of cleanliness. 
(b) Neglect of order and neatness; negli- 
gence or carelessness generally. ‘Slovenli- 
ness in God’s service.* Bp. Hall. 

Slovenly (sluv'en-li), a. 1. Having the habits 
of a sloven; negligent of dress or neatness; 
lazy; negligent: of persons; as, a slovenly 
man. 

/tsop at last found out a slovenly lazy fellow loll- 
ing at his ease as if he had nothing to do. 

1.' F.stvange. 

2. Wanting neatness or tidiness; loose and 
careless: of things; as, & slovenly dress. 

His (Wicliffe’s) style is everywhere coarse and slo- 
venly. Craik. 

Slovenly (sluv'en-li), adv. In a slovenly 
manner; negligently; carelessly. ‘As I hang 
my clothes on somewhat slovenly. ’ Pope. 
Slovenryt (sluv'en-ri), n. Negligence of 
order or neatness; dirtiness. Shak. 

Blow (slo), a. [A. 8ax. sldio, slow, lazy; Dan. 
slbv, 8w. sbi, Teel, sljdr, blunt, dull, slow; 
O.H.G. sklo, sUivo, slow; allied to Goth. 
slavan, to be still or silent. Sloven is pro- 
bably of same root.] 1. Moving a small dis- 
tance in a long time; not swift; not quick 
in motion; not rapid; as, a stream; a 
slow motion ; a slow pace. ‘ Drowsy, slow, 
and flagging wings.’ Shak. 

Me thou think’st not slow, 

Who since the inoruing-hour set out from heaven 
Where God resides, and ere mid-day arrived 
In liden. Milton. 

2. Not happening in a short time; spread 
over a long or considerable time; gradual; 
as, the slow growth of arts and sciences. 

These cliangcs in the heavens, though slow, pro- 
duc'd 

I-ike change on sea and land. Milton 

3. Not ready; not prompt or quick. 

I am slo w of speeclj, and of a slow tongue. 

Hx. iv. 10 . 

4. Inactive; tardy; sluggish; dilatory. 

The Trojans are not sloiu 

To guard tiicir .shore from an expected foe. Dryden. 
f). Not hasty; not precipitate; acting with 
deliberation. 

The Lord is merciful, slow to anger. 

Common Prayer. 

He that is slow to wrath, is of great understanding. 

Prov. xiv. 29 . 

6. Behind in time; indicating a time later 
than tlie true time ; as, the clock or watcli 
is slow.--!. Dull; heavy; dead. 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow f Shak. 

8. Exciting contempt on account of dulness 
or want of spirit ; not lively; stupid : used 
of persons or things ; as, the entertainment 
was very slow. ‘The men whom he had de- 
spised as slow.' Fai'tar. [CoIIoq.] — Slow 
coach, one who is slow in movement; one 
who is deflcieiit in quickness or smartness ; 
a dawdle. 

Our present girl is a very slo7v co<xch, but we hope 
some day to sport a buttons. Dean Ramsay. 

Syn. Dilatory, late, delaying, lingering, tardy, 
sluggish, dull, inactive. 

Blow (slo), ady. Slowly. [Poetical or colloq.] 

How slow this old moon wanes 1 Shak. 

Blow (8l6), v.t. 1. To delay; to retard. 

I would I knew not why it should be slow'd. Shak, 

2. To slacken in speed ; as, to slow a loco- 
motive or steamer. 

Blow (8l6), v.i. To slacken in speed; as, the 
locomotive began to slow. 

Blowback t (sloTiak), n. A lubber ; an idle 
fellow; a loiterer. ‘The and lazie 

bones.* Dr. Favour. 1 

Blow-galted (sld'gat-ed), a. Slow in gait; 
moving slowly, Shak. 

BlOW-nound (sld'hound), n. A sleuth- 
hound. 
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Blow - lemur ( sloTe-mer), n. A species of 
lemur, the Lemur or Nycticehus tardigra- 
dus, and Loris stenops of Illiger, It is an 
animal of small size, scarcely so large as a 
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cat, and has been so named from the slow- 
ness of its gait. It inhabits the East Indies, 
is nocturnal and arboreal in its habits, and 
during the day sleeps clinging to a branch. 
During night it prowls about in search of 
prey, which consists of insects and occa- 
sionally of small birds and quadrupeds. 
Also called the Sloth of Beiigal and Slow- 
aced Lemur. 

OWly (slo'li), adv. In a slow manner: 

(a) with moderate motion; not rapidly; not 
with velocity or celerity; as, to walk slowly. 

(b) Not soon ; not in a little time ; not with 
hasty advance; gradually; tardily; as, the 
building proceeds slowly; a country that 
rises slowly into importance, (c) Not hastily; 
not rashly ; not with precipitation ; as, he 
determines slowly. 

Slow-matcll (slo'mach), n. A match, con- 
sisting of some combustible, as cotton, hemp, 
tar, and the like, formed into a strand or 
rope and steeped in a solution of saltpetre. 
Such a match burns slowly and steadily, 
and is used for igniting a blast of gunpow- 
der and other purposes where the operator 
retiuires time to retire to a place of safety. 

Slowness (slo'nes), n. State or quality of 
being slow : {a) moderate motion ; want of 
speed or velocity. 

Swiftness and sloxvness are relative ideas, if’atts. 
{b) Tardy advance; moderate progression; 
as, the slotvness of an operation ; slowness of 
growth or improvement. 

Tyrants use what art they can to increase the sloio- 
ness of death. Hooker 

ic) Want of readiness or promptness; dul- 
ness. 

Christ would not heal their infirmities because of 
the hardness ami sloivness of their hcart.s. Bentley. 

(d) Deliberation; coolness; caution in decid- 
ing. (e) Dilatoriiiess ; tardiness; sluggish- 
ness. 

Slow-paced (slo'past), a. Having a slow 
ace or motion ; not swift ; as, a slow-paced 
orse. — Slow-paced lemur. Sec Slow-le- 
MUK. 

Slows (sldz), n. pi. A name in America for 
the disease milk-sickness (which see). 

Slow-wi^ed (slo'wingd), a. Flying slowly. 

* Slow-winged turtle. ’ Shak. 

Slow-WOtin (Bl6'w6rm), n. [A. Sax, sld- 
wyrm, lit. slay-worm (from slahan, to slay), 
from its feeding on worms ] The blind- 
worm {Anguis fragilis). See BLIND-WORM. 

Sloyd (sloid), 11 . [Sw. «Tdj(i=E. sleight] A 
system of manual training in the use of 
simple tools, more especially in wood-work. 

Blub ( slub ), n. A roll of wool drawn out 
and slightly twisted; a rove. 

Blub (rfub), v.t. pret. <fc pp. stubbed; ppr. 
slubbnuj. To draw out and slightly twist, 
as wool; to form into slubs. 

Slubber (slub'^r). n. 1. One who slubs or 
who manages a slubbing-machiiie. — 2. A 
slubbing-machine. 

Slubber (slub'^sr), v.t. [A form of slabber, 
slobber.] 1. 'To daub; to stain; to cover care- 
lessly; to obscure. 

There is no art that hath been more . . . slubbered 
with aphorUming pedantry than the art of policy. 

Milton, 

2. To sully; to soil. 

You must therefore be content to slubber the gloss 
of your new fortunes with this more stubborn and 
boisterous expedition. Shak. 

3. To do lazily, imperfectly, or with careless 
hurry; to slur over. [Rare.] 

Slubber not business for my sake. Shak. 
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Slubber (8lub'6r), v. i. 'To move or act In a 
slovenly, hurried manner. Milton. [Rare.] 
Slubberdegtllllon (slub'^r-de-gul-i-on ), n. 
[Slubber, and Prov. E. gullion, E. cuUion, a 
low mean wretch.] A dirty mean wretch. 

‘ slubberdeguUion.’ Uudibras. [Low.] 
Slubberlngly ( Slub'er-ing-li ), adv. In a 
slovenly or a hurried and imperfect man- 
ner. [Rare.] 

Slubbing-bllly, Slubbing-machine (slub'- 
ing-bil-i, slubing-ma-shen), n. A machine 
used in spinning factories for drawing out 
the rolls of wool and slightly twisting them. 
See Slub, v. t 

Slud (slud), n. [Abbrev. from shidge.] In 
mining, a term given to the water and mud 
mixed together which runs off in washing 
some minerals. Weale. 

Sludge (sluj), n. [A form of slutch, slick, 
s/eecA, softened forms corresponding to L.G, 
slick, D. slik, slijk, dirt, mire, allied to 
E. sleek. The double forms sludge, slutch 
are paralleled by grudge, grutch; smudge, 
smutch.] 1. Mud; mire; soft mud. 

A draggled mawkiu, thou, 

That tends her bristled gruuters in the sludge. 

Tentiyson, 

2. Small float|pg pieces of ice or snow. 

Kane. 

Sludge-door, Sludge-hole (sluj'dor, slnj'- 
hol), n. A closed opening iti a steam-boiler 
by which the matter deposited at the bot- 
tom can be taken out. 

Sludger (sluj'er), n. An iron instrument 
for boring in sludge or quicksand. 

Sludgy (sluj'i), a. Miry; slushy, 

SludB (sludz), n. pi. In mining, half-roasted 
ore. 

Slue (slu), v.t. pret. & pp. slued; ppr. sluing. 
(Perhaps Icel. snua, to turn, to twist, with 
change of n to f.J 1. Naut. to turn round, 
as a mast or boom about its axis, without 
removing it from its place. — 2. To turn or 
twist about: often followed by round and 
used reflexively. Written also Slew. 

They laughed and slued themselves round. Dickens. 

Slue (slu), v.i. To turn about; to turn or 
swing round : often followed by round. 
Slue-rope (slu'rop), n. Naut a rope applied 
for turning a spar or other object in a re- 
quired direction. 

Slug (slug), n, [Akin to slack or slouch. It 
seems to have been originally an adjective 
or a verb: O.E. slogge, to linger or fall be- 
hind, slugge, slow, sluggish. As the name 
of an animal it is represented by D. slak, 
slek, a sing or snail.] 1. A slow, heavy, lazy 
fellow; a sluggard. Shak. — ‘L\ A hinder- 
ance; obstruction. Bacon.— 3. The popular 
name of the molluscs or snails of the family 
Limacidec, consisting of shell-less snails very 
injurious to the agriculturist and horticul- 
turist. Several species inhabit Britain, all 
of which subsist on leaves, roots, and vege- 
tables. The most common is tlie Liinax 
agrestis, or common slug, of which there 
are several varieties, which devour the 
young shoots of turnips, wheat, and indeed 
all kinds of grain and vegetables, frequently 
to a ruinous extent. See Sea-sluq. 

Slug (slug), n. [Probably from the root of 
slat/, Prov, E. slog, to strike heavily.] A 
cylindrical, cubical, or iiTegularly shaped 
I^iece of metal used for the charge of a gun. 
Slugt (slug), v.i. 'i'o play the sluggard; to 
be lazy; to be dull or inert. 

Another sleeps and slugs both night and day. 

Quarles, 

Slug t (slug), v. t. 1. To make sluggish. MU- 
ton.- -2. To retard; to hinder. Bacon. 

Slug (slug), v.t To load with a slug or 
slugs, as a gun. 

Slugabed (slug'a-bed), n. One who in- 
dulges in lying abed; a sluggard. Shak. 
Sluggard (slug'ard), n. [O.E. slugge, slow, 
lazy, and the suffix -ard. ] A person habitu- 
ally lazy, idle, and inactive; a drone. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard: consider Jier way.s 
and be wise. Prov. vi. 6. 

Sluggard (slug'Ard), a. Sluggish; lazy. Shak. 
Sluggardize (slug'ttrd-Iz), v. t. To make lazy. 

‘ B\my sluggardized athome.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
SlUgg^dyt (slug'krd-i), n. The state of a 
sluggard. Gower. 

SlugglBh (slug'ish). a. [From slug.] 1. Ha- 
bitually idle and lazy; indolent; slothful; 
dull; inactive; as, a sluggish man.— 2. Slow; 
having little motion ; as, a sluggish river or 
stream.— 3. Inert; inactive; having no power 
to move itself. 

Matter being sluevish and inactive hath no power 
to stir or move itselT Woodward. 

4. Dull; tame ; stupid. ‘ So sluggish a conceit.* 
Milton.— Inert, Inactive, Sluggish. See un- 
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der Inert.— Syn. Idle, lazy, slothful. Indo- 
lent, droniah, slow, dull, drowsy, inactive, 
inert. 

Blugglsllly (slug^ish-li), adv. In a sluggish 
manner; lazily; slothfully; drowsily; idly; 
slowly. Milton. 

BlUg^BhneBS (slug'ish-nes), n. State or 
quality of being sluggish: (a) natural or 
habitual indolence or laziness ; sloth ; dul- 
ness: applied to persons, (b) Inertness; 
want of power to move: applied to inani- 
mate matter, (c) Slowness; as, the sluggish- 
mss of a stream. 

SlUKgy t (slug'i), a. Slug!?ish. 

SlUBB (slugz), n. pi. In mining, hall-roasted 
ore. Written also Shtds. 

Slllg-snall (slug^snal), n. A kind of snail; 
a^ug. 

Sluice (sills), n, [D. slugs, sluis, Dan. slnse, G. 
schleuse, from 0. Fr. escLuse, Fr. ^cluse; L.L. 
exclusa, from L. excLudo, exclusum, to shut 
out, to e.xclude— ea:, out, and claudo, to shut. 
Probably directly from the Dutch.] 1. A 
contrivance used for the purpose of closing 
or of regulating the passage of a consider- 
able body of water from one level to an- 
other; a water-way provided with a gate or 
other contrivance by whicli the How of ivater 
is controlled ; a flood-gate. Sluices are ex- 
tensively used in hydraulic works, and ex- 
hibit great variety in their construction, 
according to the purposes which they are 
intended to serve. Tliey regulate the pass- 
age of water into and out of canal locks, 
and are much used in the hydraulic arrange- 
ments connected witli irrigation works, 
<fec. In mill-streams sluices serve to keep 
back the water when the mill is at rest and 
to regulate the supply when the mill is going. 

2. In steam-engines, the injection-valve by 
which the water of condensation is intro- 
duced into the condenser. ~3. A tubulure or 
pipe through which water is directed at will. 
ja. H. Knight— i. The stream of water issu- 
ing through a flood-gate. — 5. Any vent for 
water. 

Two other precious drops, that ready stood, 

Each ill their crystal siuue, he cre they fell 
Kiss'd. Milton. 

6. An opening; a source of supply; that 
through whicli anything flows. 

Each sluice of affluent fortune open'd soon. IV. Harte. 

Sluice (slus), v.t pret. & pp. sluiced; ppr. 
sluicing. 1. 'I'o open a flood-gate or sluice 
upon; to let in a copious flow of water on; 
as, to sluice a meadow. 

A broad canal 

From the main river sluiced. Tennyson ' 

2. To wet or lave abundantly. I 

He dried his face and neck which he had l>eeii 
sluicing with cold water. De Quincey. 

3. To scour out or cleanse by means of sluices; 
as, to sluice a harbour.— 4. To emit as by a 
sluice ; to let gush out. [Bare. ] ‘ Sluiced 
out his innocent soul through streams of 
blood.’ Shak. 

Sluice-gate (slus 'gat), n. The gate of a 
sluice; a water-gate; a flood-gate. 
Sluice-way (slus'wa), n. An artificial pas- 
sage or channel into which water is let by a 
sluice. 

Sluicy (slus'i), a. Falling in streams, as from 
a sluice. 

And oft whole sheets descend of s/utcy rain. Dryden. 

Slum (slum), n. [Comp. «himp,boggy ground.] 

A low, dirty, back street of a city, especially 
such a street inhabited by a poor criminal 
population; a low neighbourhood; as, the 
slums of Whitechapel and Westminster. 

He lives in a dirty slum. Dickens 

Close under the Abbey of Westminster there lie 
concealed labyrinths of lanes and courts and alleys 
and slums. Cardinal IViseman. 

Slumber (8lum'b6r), v.i. [A. Sax. slumerian, 
from sluma, slumber; Dan. slumre, D. slui- 
meren, G. schlummem, to sleep or slumber. 
As to insertion of b, comp, number, humble. ] 

1. To sleep lightly; to doze. 

He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep. P-.. exxi. 4. 

2. To sleep. Slumber is used as synonymous 
with sleep, particularly in the poetic and 
elociuent style. 

If Sleep and Death be truly one. 

And every spirit’s faded bloom 
Through all its intervital gloom 
In someTong trance should slumber on. 

Tennyson. 

8. To be in a state of negligence, sloth, su- 
pineness, or inactivity. Young. 

Pent Greek patriotism slumbered for centuries till 
it blazed out grandly in the Liberation War of 1821-5. 

Prof. Blnckie. 


Slumber (slum'ber), v.t. l. To lay to sleep. 
‘ To fifumber his conscience.' Sira. Wottmi. 
2. To stun ; to stupefy. [In both uses rare 
or obsolete ] 

Then he t<iok up the shtmber'd senseless corse. 

Spenser. 

Slumber (slum'bfir), n. 1. Light sleep; sleep 
not deep or sound. 

From carelessness it shall settle into slumber, and 
from slumber it shall settle into a deep and long sleep. 

South. 

2. Sleep ; repose. ‘ Rest to my soul, and 
slumber to my eyes.’ Dryden. 

Slumberer (8lum'b6r-6r), n. One that slum- 
bers; a sleeper. 

Slumbering (slum b^r-ing), n. State of 
sleep or repose. 

In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
f.'illeth upon men, in slumberin^s upon the bed. 

fob xxxiii. 15. 

Slumberingly (slum'ber-ing-li), adv. In a 
slumbering manner. 

Slumberless (slum' her -les), a. Without 
slumber; sleepless. ‘ My head. ’ 

Shelley. 

Sluml^rous (slum b6r-us), a. Inviting 
or causing sleep ; soporiferous. ‘ WJiile 
pensive in the slumberous shade.’ Pope. 
‘The slumberous plashing of the water.’ 
TF, Black. Written also Slumbrous. 
Slumbery(8luni'ber-i), a. Slumberous; tak- 
ing place in sleep; sleeping. slumhery 

agitation. ’ Shak. 

Slumbrous (slum'brus), a. Same as Slum- 
berous. 

Soon was he quieted to slumbrous rest. Keats 

Slump (slump), V.i. [Perhaps of imitative 
origin; but comp. Dan. slumps, to stumble 
or light upon, slump, chance, hazard. ] To 
fall or sink suddenly when w alking on a sur- 
face, as on ice or frozen ground, not strong 
enough to bear the person ; to wjilk with 
sinking feet; to sink, as in snow or mud. 
‘That the man may slump through . . . 
where the boy would have skimmed tlie sur- 
face in safety.’ J. R. Lowell. 

The latter w.dk on a bottondess quag, into which 
unaw.ircs they m.iy slump. Barrow. 

Here (on the snow) is the dainty foot-print of a cat ; 
here a dog has looked in on you like an amateur 
watchman to see if .ill is right, slttrnping clumsily 
about in the mcalv treachery. J. R. Lowell, 

Slump (slump), n. 1. A boggy place; soft 
swampy ground ; a marsh ; a swamp. (Scotch 
and provincial English.]— 2. The noise made 
by anything falling into a hole or slump. 
[Scotch.] 

Slump (slump), n. [Dan. slump, a lot, 
a number of things indiscriminately; Sw. 
slumpa, to buy things in block; D. slomp, 
a mass, a heap ] The gross amount; as, to 
take things in the slump. 

Slump (slump), v. t. To throw together into a 
single lot or mass; as, to slum}) the work or 
charges. 

The different groups . . . are exclusively slumped 
together under uiat sense. Str IV. Hamilton. 

Slumpy (slump'!), a. Marshy; swampy; 
easily broken through. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

Slung (slung), pret. and pp. of sling. 
Slung-SbOt (slung'shot), w. A dangerouB 
weapon, used for striking by rowdies in 
America and elsewhere, consisting of a 
metal ball slung to a short strap or chain. 
Slunk (slungk), pret. and pp. of slink. 

Slur (sler), v.t. pret. «fe pp. slurred; ppr. 
slurring. [Prov. E. slur, thin mud, Icel. slor, 
filth, the offal of fish; L.G. slurren, to trail 
the feet, D. sloren, sleuren, to drag along 
the ground, to do negligently or carelessly. ] 

1. To soil; to sully; to contaminate; to pol- 
lute; to tarnish. 

They impudently slur the gospel in making it no 
better than a romantic IcgentT Cudworth. 

2. To disparage by insinnation or innuendo; 
to depreciate; to calumniate; to traduce; to 
asperse; to speak slightingly of. 

And how men slur him, saying all his force 
Is melted Into mere cffeminancy. Tennyson. 

S. To pass lightly over; to conceal; to render 
obscure. 

With periods, points, and tropes he slurs his crimes. 

Dryden. 

4. t To cheat, originally by slipping or sliding 
a die in a particular way: an old gambling 
term; hence, to trick; to cheat in general. 
‘To slur men of what they fouglit for.’ 
Uudibras.—b. To pronounce in an indistinct 
or sliding manner.— 0. In music, to sing or 
perform in a smooth, gliding style; to run 
notes into each other. —7. In ‘printing, to 
blur or double, as an impression from type; 
to macule. 


Slur (sl^r). n. 1. A mark or stain; slight 
reproach or disgrace; a stigma. 

No one can rely upon such an one, either with 
safety to his affairs or without a slur to his reputa- 
tion. South. 

2.t A trick; an imposition. ‘Some flng’rlng 
trick oT slur.' S. Butler. — 3. In music, the 
smooth blending of two or more notes not 
on the same degree; also, a curved mark 
( ) connecting several notes of different 
degree, indicating that they are to he pJ?yod 
or sung in a smooth, gliding manner. 
Slurred (sl^rd), a. In music, marked with 
a slur; performed in a smooth, gliding style, 
like notes marked with a slur. 

Slurry (slur'i), r.<. [I'rom slur.] To dirty; 
to smear. [Provincial.] 

Slusb ( slush ), n. [ A form of sludge. ] 

1. Sludge or ivatery mire ; soft mud ; 
slosh. 

We'll .soak up all the slush and soil of life 
With softened voices ere wc come to you. 

P. B. Biowuing. 

2. Snow in a state of liquefaction; wet, half- 
melted 8now.~3. A mixture of grease and 
other materials for lubrication. ~ 4. The 
refuse fat or grease, especially of salt meat, 
skimmed off in cooking, particularly in ships. 
5. A mixture of white-lead and lime with 
which the bright parts of machinery are 
covered to prevent them rusting. 

Slush (slush), v.t. 1. Naut to grease with 
slush, as a mast. — 2. To lave roughly; as, to 
slush a floor with water. [Familiar.]— 8. To 
cover with a mixture of white-lead and lime, 
as the bright parts of macliinery. 
Slush-bucket (slush'buk-et), 71. JSaut. a 
bucket kept in the tops to grease the masts, 
sheets, Ac., to make all run smoothly. 
Slushy (slush'i), a. Consisting of soft mud, 
or of snow and water; resembling slush. 
Slut (slut), n. [Dan. slutte, slatte, a slut, a 
slatteni; D. slodde, a slut, a sloven; Prov. 
G. schlutte, a slovenly woman; perhaps lit. 
a tattered woman, 1). slet, a rag, Dan. slat, 
loose, flalihy. See Slattek.] 1. A woman 
who is negligent of cleanliness, and who 
suffers her person, clothes, furniture, Ac., 
to be dirty or in disorder: tlie correlative of 
sloven.— 2 .. A name of slight contempt for a 
woman. 

Hold up you sluts 

Your aprons iiunmtant; you’re not oathable, 
Althou}fli 1 know you’ll swear. Shak. 

3. A female dog; a hitch. (United States.] 

4. t A servant girl; a drudge. 

Our li:tlc .Susan is a most admirable slut, and 
pleases us mif^litily, doing^ more service than both 
the others. Pepys. 

Slutch (sluch). Sludge; mire; slush. 
[Provincial English.] 

SlutChy (sluch'i), tt. Miry; slushy. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Bluth-hound (sluth'hound), 71 . Same as 

Sleuth-hoU7id. 

Sluttery (8lut'6r-i), n. Tlie cliai’acter and 
practices of a slut; neglect of cleanliness 
and order; dirtine.ss of clothes, rooms, fur- 
niture, or provisions. 

Our radiant queen hates sluts and .iluttery. Shak. 

Sluttish (sint'ish), a. 1. Like a slut or what 
is characteristic of a slut; not neat or cleanly; 
dirty; devoid of tidiness or neatness ; as, a 
woman; a sluttish dress.— 2. Belong- 
ing to n woman of loose behaviour; meretri- 
cious. [Rare. ] 

SluttisUy (slut'ish-li), adv. In a sluttish 
manner; negligently; dirtily. 

Sluttlshuess (slut'ish-nes), 71. The qualities 
or practice of a slut; negligence or dirtiness 
of dress, furniture, and in domestic affairs 
generally. 

Sly (sli), a. [O.E. slye, slu, slee; Icel. slcegr, 
sly, cunning; L.G. slou, Dan, slu, Q.schlau, 
sly. Hence sleight.] 1. Meanly artful; in- 
sidious; crafty; cunning; proceeding by un- 
derhand ways: applied to persons or things; 
as, a sly man or boy; a sly trick. 'Sly wiles 
and subtile craftiness.' Spe7iser. ‘Silken, 
sly, insinuating Jacks.' Shak. —2. Wily; 
cautious; shrewd: in a good sense. 

Whom graver age 

And long experience hath made wise an(Tj/>'. 

Pair/ax. 

‘I. Using good-humoured and innocent wiles 
or stratagems; arch; knowing; as, a sly re- 
mark. 

The captain (who had heard all about it from his 
wife) wK.s wondrous sly, I promise you, inquiring 
every time; we met at table, as if in forgetfulness, 
whether she cx|jected anybody to meet ner at St. 
Louis. Dickens. 

4. t Thin; fine; slight; slender. ‘Lids de- 
vised of substance sly.' Spenser. — On the 
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9 ly, orBometimea by tiie %ly, in a sly or secret 
manner; secretly. 

Her aunt . . . continually gazed at Hetty’s charms 
by the sly. George Eliot. 

—Cunning, Artful, Sly. See under Cun- 
ning.— Syn. Cunning, crafty, subtle, wily. 
Sly-boots (sll'bots), n. [Sly, and perhaps 
D. boetse, poets, a trick, a prank.] A sly, 
cunning, or waggish person. LColloq,] 

The frog called the lazy one several times, but in 
vain; there was no such thing as stirring him, though 
the sly-boots heard well enough all the while. 

Addison. 

Slyly (sii'ii). adv. In a sly manner; cun- 
ningly; insidiously; wilily; archly. See Slily. 
Slyness (ali'nes), n. The quality of being 
sfy; artftj] secrecy; cunning; craftiness. 
Slype (slip), n. [Akin to slip', eoinp. D. 
sluipdeur, a secret door, from slnipen, to 
sneak.] A passage between two walls; a 
passage in a cathedral from a transept to 
the chapter-house. Britton. 

Sma* (sma), a. Small. [Scotch. ] 

Smack (smak), v.i. [O.E. sinaken, t<j taste, to 
savour, to scent; A. Sax. smceccan. to taste, 
to smack the lips, from smoic, smack, taste, 
savour; 1). sinaair, Dan. suiug, G. geschmack, 
taste, savour, relish; D. smaken, Dan. 
snmge, G. schinecken, to taste. In senses .3 
and 4 the word seems to be onomatopoetic, 
and perhaps its origin in all senses may he 
so explained; cornp. D. smak, a smacking 
noise such as is made in eating; I), smakken, 
to smack the lips.] 1. To have a taste; to 
be tinctured with any particular taste. ‘It 
smacketh like pepper.’ Barret. -2. 1'o haA’^o 
a tincture or quality infused ; to show the 
lu-esence or inlluence of any character, qua- 
lity, or the like: often followed by of. 

All sects, .'ill .igcs smack of this vice. Shak. 
Strrtiigc w;is the sight find smacking of the time. 

Tennysoti. 

3. To make a noise by the separation of the 
lips, as after tasting anything.- -4. To kiss 
Avith a close compression of the lips, so as 
to make a sound when they separate; to kiss 
with violence. ‘ .She kissed Avith smacking 
lip.’ Gag. 

Smack (smak), v.t. l. To kiss with a sharp 
noise. 

The curled whirlpools suck, sfnack, and embrace. 
Yet drown them. Donne. 

2. To make a sharp noise by opening the 
mouth. ‘Smacking his lips with an air of 
ineffable relish.’ Sir W. Scott. ~3. I’o make 
a sharp noise by striking with; to crack; as. 
to smack a Avhip.— 4. To give a sharp stroke 
to, as with the palm; as, to smack the face. 
Smack (smak), n. 1. A slight taste or flavour; 
savour; tincture; as, this medicine has a 
snuick of opium about it. 

Your lordshij), though not clean pa-st your youth, 
hath yet some smack of age in you, some relish of 
the saltness of lime. Shak. 

A smack of all Human Idfc lies in the Tailor ; its 
wild struggles towards beauty, dignity, freedom, vic- 
tory. Carlyle. 

2. Tleasing taste. 2’Mjfwcr.— 3. A small quan- 
tity; a taste. ‘And deals to thirsty servants 
but a smack.’ I)rydcn.—i. A slight or super- 
ficial knowledge ; a smattering. 

Now he hath a smack of all neighbouring' lat^'uaj^es. 

6. A loud kiss. — 0. A quick sharp noise, as 
after a relished taste or in a hearty kiss ; a 
similar noise made by any instrument, as a 
whip. 

(He) kiss'd her lips with such a clamorous smack 
That at the parting all the church did echo. Shak. 

7. A quick smart blow, as with the flat of 
the hand; a slap. Johnson. 

Smack (smak), adv. In a sudden and direct 
manner, as if with a smack or slap. 

Give me a man who is always pumping his dissent 
to my doctrines smack in iny teeth. 

Coleman the Yonucrer. 

Srnack-srnooth, openly; Avithout obstruc- 
tion or impediment; also, smoothly level. 
Smack (smak), n. [D. and L.G. »mak, Dan. 
smakke, G. schmacke, a smack, the same 
word, with change of n to m, as A. Sax. 
snacc, Icel. snekkja, a ship, so called from 
its snake-like appearance.] A large sloop, 
with a gaff-topsail and a running bowsprit, 
used chiefly in the coasting and flsliing 
trade. 

Smacker (smak'^r), n. l. One who smacks. 
2. A smack or loud kiss. [In both senses 
familiar.] 

Smaokeringt (smak'6r-ing),n. [From maefe, 
to have a taste or flavour. ] A smattering. 
Smacking ( smak'ing \ a. Making a sharp 
brisk sound; hence, brisk; as. a smacking 
breeze. ‘ Then gives a smacking buss, and 
cries ‘No words.^’ Pope. 
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Smalk (smak), n. [Icel. smeykr, sifneykinn, 
mean-spirited, timid.] A puny fellow; a 
silly fellow; a paltry rogue. [Scotch.] 

SmalkaldiC (smal-kardik), a. Pertaining 
to Smalkalden in Central Gennauy.— 5?naf- 
kaldic League, a league entered into at Smal- 
kalden in 1531 by nine Protestant princes 
and eleven free cities for the mutual de- 
fence of their faith and political indepen- 
dence against the Emperor Charles V, — 
Smalkaldic Articles, the articles draAvn by 
Luther and signed by the theologians pre- 
sent at Smalkalden in 1537, the principal 
object of wliich was to serve as a represen- 
tation of the Protestant faith to the council 
announced to be held at Mantua. 

Small (smj),!), a. [A. Sax. smal, smatl, L.G. 
and D. smal, G. sckmal, Gotli. smals; Se. 
sma', Dan. and Svv. smaa, Icel. smd{r), these 
latter being contracted forms. Probably 
from root mal ffor mar) with strengthen- 
ing s, seen also m meal, melloic, mild, <fec.] 

1. Little in size; not great or large; of minute 
dimensions; diminutive; as, a small house; 
ii small horse; a small itinii; ii small body; 
small particles. 

The smallest twine may lead me. Shak. 

A small drop of ink. 

Falling, like clew, upon ,a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps tnilHons, think. 

Hyron. 

2. Little in degree, (luantity, amount, dura- 
tion, or number; as, small improvement; 
small acquirements ; the trouble is small. 
‘This inheritance.’ Shak. ‘Witliinso 
small ji time.’ Shak. 

The army of the Syrians came with a small com- 
pany of men. c- Chr. xxiv. C4. 

There arose no small stir about that way. 

Acts XIX. 23. 

3. Being of little moment, AA'eight, or impor- 
tance; trivial; insignificant; petty; trifiing; 
as, it is a small matter or thing ; a small 
Rulqect.— 4. Of little genius or ability; petty; 
insigulHcaiit. 

Small jioets, small musicians, 
Small painters, and still smaller politicians. 

// '. Hartc. 

5. Containing little of the principal quality, 
or little strength ; Aveak ; as. small l>eer. 

C. Applied to the voice; (a) fine; of a clear 
and high sound. 

Thy small pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound. Shak. 

(5) Gentle; soft; faint; not loud. ‘After the 
fire a .still small voice.’ 1 Ki. xix. 12.- 

7. Characterized by littleness of mind or 
character; evincing little worth; narrow- 
minded; sordid; selfish; ungenerous; mean; 
base; unworthy. 

A true delineation of tlie smallest man is capalile 
of interesting the greatest man. Carlyle. 

The great knight 

.Stent with all grace, and not with half disdain 

Hici under grace, as in .a smaller time. 

But kindly man moving among liis kind. 

Tennyson. 

- Small debts, in law, in England, sucli debts 
as are usually sued for in the county courts. 
In Scotland, debts under £12, recoverable 
by summary process in the sheriff court.— 
Small debt court, a court for the recovery 
of small debts: in England, the county 
courts ; in Scotland, the sheriff courts. — 
Small fruits, fruits raised in market gar- 
dens, such as strawberries, raspberries, and 
the like.— NmaW hours. See under Hour. 

Small (snifl,!), n. 1 . The small or slender 
part of a thing ; as, the small of the leg or 
of the hack. Shak.— Small of an anchor, 
that part of the shank immediately under 
the stock.— 2. pi. Small-clothes; breeches.— 
3. pi. [University slang.] The ‘little go,’ or 
previous examination; as, to be plucked 
for one’s smalls. 

‘ I have been cramming for smalls.’ Mrs. Dodds 
contrived to sigh interrogatively. Julia, who under- 
stood her every accent, reminded her that * smalls' 
was the new word for 'little go.' C. Jieade. 

Small (smal), v.t. To make little or less. 

Small ( sniftl ). adv. 1 . in a small quantity 
or degree; little. ‘ It small avails.’ Shak.— 
2. With a clear and high sound. 

She has brown hair and speaks small like a woman. 

Shak. 

8. To or in small particles; as, sugar pounded 
small— A Timidly; as, to sing small, that 
is, speak humbly from fear. [Colloq. J 

Smallage (smaFaj), n. [Small, and Fr. ache, 
smallage, from L. apium, parsley. ] A name 
for the celery (Apium graveolens). 

Small-arms (smaThmiz), n. pi. A general 
name fttr rifles, carbines, pistols, <&c., as 
distinguished from cannon. 

Small-beer (sm^rber), «. A species of Aveak 
beer. 
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Small-clo'thes (smal'kloTHz), n. pi The 
male nether garment, as breeches or trou- 
sers; smalls. 

Small -coal (sragl'kOl), » 1 . 1 . Little wood 
coals that used to be sold to light fires. Gay. 
2. Coals not in lumps or largo pieces. 

Small - craft ( smaVkraft ), n. A vessel, or 
vessels in general, of a small size. 

Small-fry (smftl'fri), n. pi small ereaturea 
collectively; young children; persons of no 
importance. [Colloq.] 

Small - band (smal'hand), n. The hand of 
writing used in ordinary correspondence, as 
distinguished from text or large hand. 

SmalllBb (smaVish), a. Somewhat small. 

Smallness (smaTnes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being small ; as, («) littleness of size 
or extent ; littleness of quantity ; as, the 
smallness of a fly or of a horse ; the small- 
ness of a hill, (b) Littleness in degree ; as, 
the smallness of trouble or pain, (c) Little- 
ness In force or strength ; Aveakness ; as, 
smallness of mind or intellectual powers. 

(d) Fineness; softness; melodiousness; clear- 
ness ; as, the smallness of a female voice. 

(e) Littleness in amount or value; as. the 
smallness of the sum. (/) Littleness of im- 
portance; inconsidorableness; as, the small- 
ness of an affair. 

Small-pica (smal-pVka), n. In prrinting, a 
size of type between long-primer and pica. 

Small -pox (smarpoks), n. An exanthe- 
matie disease, consisting of a constitutional 
febrile affection and a ctitaneous eruption. 
The cutaneous eruption is first a papule, 
the top of Avhich becomes a vesicle and then 
a pustule, and finally forms a tliick crust, 
which sloughs after a certain time, often 
leaving a pit or scar. This disease is pro- 
pagated exclusively by contagion or infec- 
tion, and is very dangerous especially in 
subjects that have not been vaccinated. It 
is called technically Variola. It is distin- 
guished into the discrete and confluent, im- 
plying that in the former the pustules are 
perfectly separate from each other, and that 
in the latter they run much into one another. 
See Cow-pox, Vaccination. 

Small-reed (sm^^rred), n. A British plant 
of the genus Arundo, the A. Calarnagrostis, 
which grows in mai’shes and moist woods 
and hedges. 

Smalls (snifilz), n. pf. See under Small, 71 . 
Small - stuff (snijiFstuf ), n. Navt. a term 
applied to spun-yarn, marline, and the 
smallest kind of ropes. 

Small-talk (snifiFtfik), 71 . Light conversa- 
tion; gossip. 

In the tea-room, atul liovering round the card- 
tables, were a vast number of (lueer old ladies and 
decrepid old gentlemen, discussing; all the Small- 
talk and scancial of the day, with .a relish and gusto 
whiuli sufllcieutly bespoke the intensity of the plea- 
sure they derived from the occupation. Dickens. 

Small-wares (siuftl'warz), n. pi. I'he name 
given to textile articles of the tape kind, 
narrow bindings of cotton, linen, silk, or 
Avoollen fabric; plaited sash-cord, braid, Ac. ; 
also, to buttons, hooks, eyes, and other 
dress trimmings, Ac. 

Smally (smal'll), adv. In a little quantity 
or degree; with minuteness. Ascham. [Kare.] 

Smalt (smftlt), n. [It. smalto, a name given 
to different bodies which are used as coat- 
ings in a melted or liquefied sttite and sub- 
sequently harden, from G. schmelz, enamel, 
metallic glass, from schmelze7i, to melt, to 
smelt.] Common glass tinged of a fine deep 
blue by the protoxide of cobalt. When re- 
duced to an Impalpable powder it is em- 
ployed in painting, and printing upon earth- 
enware, and to give a blue tint to AAriting- 
paper and linen, &c. 

Smaltine (smftlt'in), n. Gray cobalt; tin- 
white cobalt ; consisting of arsenic and co- 
balt. 

Smaltz (smjilts), ?i. Same as Smalt. 

Smaragdt (8mai*'ag), 71 . [Gr. smaragdos, an 
emerald, a bright green stone. ] The emerald. 
This name was given by our older writera 
to various bright gi'een transparent stones 
besides oui’ emerald, as beryl, jasper, mala- 
chite, Ac. 

Smaraffdlne (sma-rag'din), a. [L. s7narag- 
dinus^rom Or. smaragdos. See Smaragp.] 
Pertaining to emerald; consisting of emer- 
ald or resembling it; of an emerald green. 

Smaragdlte (sma-rag'dit), n. A mineral, 
called also green diaflage. 

Smart (smart), n. [O.E. smarte, smerie, 
noun, adjective, and verb; A. Sax. s 7 neortan, 
to smart, to feel pain; D. smart, smert, L G. 
S 7 nart, Dan. srnerte, G. schmerz. pain, ache; 
allied to Rus. 87nert, Lith. S7nertis, death, 
being from a root smard, seen in L. 7nordeo, 
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to bite (for smordeo), perhaps a strengthened 
form of the root of L. mors, death (whence 
mortal).^ 1. A sharp, quick, lively pain; a 
pricking local pain, as the pain from punc- 
ture by nettles. * A l)urning smart In our 
flesh. ' Abp. Tucker. - 2. Severe pungent pain 
of ndnd ; pungent grief ; as, the smart of 
affliction. 

Counsel mitigates the grt*ate.st smart. Spenser. 

3. A contraction of Smart-money ; as. to pay 
the smart.- A. A fellow that affects smart- 
ness, briskness, and vivacity. [Cant.] 

Smaili (smart),?;.! l.To feel a lively pungent 
pain; to be the seat of a pungent local 
pain, as from some piercing or irritating 
application; to be acutely painful. 

I have some wounds upon me, and they smart. 

Shak. 

2. To feel a ptingent pain of mind ; to feel 
sharp pain; to suffer evil consequences; to 
bear a penalty; as, to smart under suffer- 
ings. 

He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it. 

Prov. xi. T5. 

Smart (smkrt), a. 1. Causing a keen local 
pain; pungent; pricking. 

Hi MV smart a lash that speech doth give my con- 
science : Snak. 

If unawares he give.s too smart a. stroke 
He means but to correct, and not provoke. 

Grauvtile. 

2. Keen; severe; poignant; ns, smart pain 
or sufferings.— 3. Producing any effect with 
force and vigour; vigorous; efficient; as, a 
smart push; a smart blow. 

After showers the stars shine smarter. Drycien. 

4. Vigorous; sharp; severe; as, a smart skir- 
mish.— 5. Brisk; fresh; as, & smart breeze, — 
6 Acute and pertinent; witty; sharp; cut- 
ting: satirical; as, a smart reply; a smart 
saying. — 7. Using such language; lively; 
witty; as, a smart rhetorician. 

Who, for the poor renown of being smart. 

Would leave a sting within a brother's heart? 

}'oung‘. 

8. Dressed in a showy manner; spruce. 

‘ I more than half believed, just now, seeing you so 
very smart,’ said Pinch, ‘that you must be going to 
be married, Mark.' /iiciiens. 

0. Taking a lead in fashion or style; fashion- 
able and somewhat fast; as, the smart set of 
London society.— 10. Quick; active; intelli- 
gent; clever; as, a smart business man. 
[Colloq.j— 11. Keen, as in bargain-making; 
of questionable honesty; well able to take 
care of one’s own Interests; as, Mr. S. is a 
very marf man. (United States.] 

Smarten (smkrt'n), v.t. To make smart, 
spruce, brisk, or lively: often with up\ as, 
go and smarten yourself up. 

Smartly (smhrt'li), adv. In a smart man- 
ner; as, (a) with keen pain; as, to ache 
smartly. ^6) Briskly; sharply; wittily. ‘Sto- 
ries . , . oriefly and smartly told,' Craik. 

(c) Vigorously; actively. 

Short, severe, constant rules were set, and smartly 
pursued. Clarendon. 

(d) Showily; in a showy manner; as, smartly 
dressed. 

Smart-money (smkrt'mun-i), n, l. Money 
paid by a person to buy himself off from 
some unpleasant engagement or some pain- | 
ful situation. Hence, specifically (milit), 
money paid by a recruit before being sworn I 
in to be free of his engagement.— 2. In law, I 
excessive or vindictive damages; damages 
in excess of the injury done. Such damages I 
are given in cases of gross misconduct or 
cruelty on the part of the defendant.— 

3. Money allowed to soldiers and sailors for 
wounds and injuries received on service. 

Smartness (smarUues), n. The quality of 
being smart; as, (a) acuteness; pungency; 
keenness ; poignancy ; as, the smartness of 
pain, (b) Quickness; vigour; as, the smart- 
tiess of a blow, (c) Liveliness; briskness; 
vivacity; wittiness; os, the smartness of a 
reply or of a phrase.— S yn. Pungency, poig- 
macy, tartness, sharpness, acuteness, keen- 
ness, quickness, vigour, liveliness, brisk- 
ness, vivacity, wittiness. 

Smart-ticket (smart’ tik-et), n. A certificate 
granted to a seaman when hurt, maimed, 
or disabled in the service, showing that he 
is entitled to smart-money, or an allowance 
for wounds or injuries received in the ser- 
vice. 

Smart-weed (smarUwed), n. A name given 
to Polygcmum Hydropiper, on account of its 
acrimony, which produces smarting if ap- 
plied where the skin is tender. It otowb on 
the sides of lakes and ditches. Called also 
Arse-smart 

Smash (smash), V. t. [Perhaps formed from 


mash through the influence of smite; comp. 

O. schmisH, 8w. smisk, a dash, a blow. The 
word seems to be comparatively modern. ) 
To break in pieces by violence; to dash to 
pieces; to crush. 

Here every thing is broken and smashed to pieces. 

BurAe. 

I Smash (smash), v.i. 1. To go to pieces; to 
be ruined; to fail; to go to utter wreck; to 
1 become bankrupt: often with up. [Colloq.] 

I 2. To utter base coin. [Slang.) 

I Smash (smash), n. l. A breaking to pieces. 
[Colloq.]— 2, Ruin; destruction; nence, fail- 
ure; bankruptcy; as, his business has gone 
to smash ; he made a smash last settling- 
day. —3. Iced brandy-and-water. [Slang.] 
Smasher (smash'^r), n. 1. One who or that 
which smashes or breaks. — 2. Anything as- 
tounding, extraordinary, or very large and 
unusual ; anything that decides or settles a 
question; a settler. [Slang.] -3. One who 
passes bad money. [Slang. ] 

Sni aching . machine (smash’ing-ma-shen), 
n. A press used by bookbinders for press- 
ing books. 

Snmtcht (smach), n. [A softened form of 
smack.] Taste; tincture. 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect. 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. 

Shak. 

Smatcht (smach), v.i. To have a taste; to 
smack. 

Smatter(8mat’6r),r. i. [For lunacArer (whence 
tlie old stnackering), from smack, a taste or 
small quantity of a thing.] 1. To have a 
slight taste, or a slight superficial know- 
ledge. —2. To talk superflcially or ignor- 
antly. 

Of state .iffairs you cannot smaller 

Smatter (smat'er), v.t To talk ignorantly 
or superficially about; to use in conversa- 
! tion or quote in a superficial manner. 

' In proper terms, such as men smatter. 

When they throw out and miss the matter. 

Hudibras. 

; Smatter (smat'^r), n. Slight superficial 
knowledge. 

All otl»cr sciences were extinguished during this 
empire, excci>t only a smatter ofjtidicial astromgy. 
Sir U'. Temple. 

8matterer(smat'er-6r), n. One who has only 
a slight superficial knowledge. 

Every smattcrer thinks all the circle of arts con- 
j fined to the clo.set of his breast. Bp. Hall. 

* Smattering (smat'^r-ing), n. [Formerly 
smackeriny. See SHATTER.] A sliglit su- 
i perfleial knowledge; as, to have a smattering 
of Latin or Greek. 

A quarrelsome man in a parish, especially if he 
have gotten a slight smattering of law, is like a co- 
lick in the guts, that tears and torments a whole 
I townshi)). Bp. Hall. 

I Smear (smer), v.t. [A. Sax. smerian, from 
I srneru, grease; Icel. smyrjan, from smjbr, 

\ grease, G. schmieren, to smear, schmeer, 
i grease.] 1. To overspread with anything 
i unctuous, viscous, or adhesive; to besmear; 
j to daub ; as, to smear something with oil, 

1 butter, pitch, tVcc. ‘linear the sleepy grooms 
with blood. ’ Shak. ‘ A vessel of huge bulk, 
smeared round with pitch.' Milton.— 2, To 
soil; to contaminate; to pollute. * Smeared 
thus and mired with infamy.' Shak. 

Smear (sm§r), n. [A. Sax, srneru, grease. 
See the verb.] 1. A fat oily substance; oint- 
ment. [Rare.]- 2. A spot made as if by 
some unctuous substance; a stain; a blot or 
blotch; a patch. 

Slow broke the moon. 

All danjp and rolling vapour, with no sun, 

But in its place a moving smear of light. 

Alex. Smith. 

Smear-case (smer'kas), n. [D. smeer-kaas — 
srneer, grease, and kaas, cheese.] A pre- 
paration of milk made to be spread on bread : 
otherwise called CoWaflrc-cAee«e. [American.] i 
Smear-dab (smer'dab), n, A species of flat- ] 
fish allied to the flounder and sole; the 
Pleuronectes hirtus, or Mfiller’s top-knot, 
found occasionally on our coasts. 

Smeary (smer'i), a. Tending to smear or 
soil; viscous; adhesive. ’Smeary foam.' 
Howe. [Rare.] 

Smeatb (smSth), n. Same as Smew, 
Smectite (smek’tit), n. (From Or. smSktis, 
fuller’s earth, from smScho, to wipe off, to 
cleanse.] An argillaceous earth, so called 
from Its property of taking grease out of 
cloth, &c. 

Smedd'Om (smed'um), n. [A Scotch word. 
A. Sax. smedeme, meal, fine flour.] 1. The 
powder or finest part of ground malt; pow- 
der of whatever Kind.— 2. Sagacity; quick- 
ness of apprehension; spirit; mettle; liveli- 
ness. 

Smee (srae), n. Same as STnew. 


Smeetbt (smeth), v.t To smoke; to rub or 
blacken with soot. 

Smeetb (smSTH), v. t. To smooth. [Provln 
cial English ana Scotch.] 

Smegmatlc (smeg-mat'lk), a. [Gr. smigma, 
soap, from sinicho, to wash off.] Being of 
the nature of soap ; soapy ; cleansing ; de- 
tersive. 

Smelr (smer), n. [A form of smear.] A kind 
of half-glaze on pottery, made by adding 
common salt to the ordinary glazes, 
Smellte (sme'litXn. A kind of kaolin or por- 
celain clay, found in connection with por- 
phyry in Hungary. It Is worked into orna- 
ments in the lathe and polished. }Veale. 
Smell (smel), v.t pret. &pp. smelled, smelt; 
opr. smelling. [O.E. smellen, smillen, smul- 
len, allied to L.G. smellen, srnelen, to burn 
slow with a strong smoke, to smoke, D. 
smeulen, to smoulder; Dan. smul, dust, 
powder. Comp., as to transference of mean- 
ings, G. riechen, to smell, ranch, smoke.] 

1. To perceive by the nose, or ))y the olfac- 
tory nerves; to perceive the scent of; as, to 
smell arose; to smell perfumes. (See Smell, 
71.) ‘I smell the meadow In the street. ' Ten^ 
nyson. 

I smell sweet savours and I feel soft things. Shak. 

2. To perceive as If by the smell; to detect 
by sagacity; to give heed to. ‘Lest she some 
subtle practice smell. ' Shak. 

From that time forward I began to smell the word 
of God and forsook the school doctors. Latimer. 

— To smell out, to find out by sagacity.— To 
smell a rat. See under Rat. 

Smell (smel), v.i. l. To give out odour or 
perfume; to affect the olfactory nerves ; to 
affect the sense of smell. 

The king is but a man a.s I am ; the violet smells 
to him as it does to me ; all his senses have but hu- 
man conditiom*. Shak. 

2. To have an odour or particular scent: fol- 
lowed by of; as, to smell o/ smoke; to smell 
of musk. Of, however, may be sometimes 
omitted. ‘ He smells April and May.’ ‘ She 
smells brown bread and garlic.’ Shak.— 2. 'I'o 
have a particular tincture or smack of any 
quality. 

My nnsoil’d name, the austcreness of my life, 

Will so your accusation overweigh, 

That you sliall stifle in your own report, 

And smell of calumny. Shak. 

4. To practise smelling; to exercise the sense 
of smell. Ex. xxx. ,38. 

Smell (smel), 71. 1. The sense or faculty by 
which certain qualities of bodies are per- 
ceived through the instrumentality of the 
olfactory nerves ; the faculty of perceiving 
by the nose; one of tlie five senses. The 
essential part of the organ of smell consists 
of the expansion of tlie olfactory nerves, 
the first or most anterior pair of the nerves 
issuing from the brain, wliose minutest 
branches are distributed just beneath the 
mucous membrane of the nose. The air, 
passing through the nose, brings tlie effluvia 
or odoriferous particles of bodies into con- 
tact with the olfactoiy nerves, the nerves 
transmit the impression to the brain, by 
means of which it is perceived by the mind. 
The human organ of smell is less developed 
than that of some other mammalia, or even 
of birds. In different animals the sense 
of smell is adapted chiefly to that class of 
substances on which they feed. In the 
choice of food, which is the main object of 
the sense of smell, man generally, though 
almost unconsciously, and animals always, 
exercise the precaution of smelling, and 
they instinctively form a judgment ac- 
cording to the impression received. In eat- 
ing also, much of that which is commonly 
attributed to the sense of taste depends 
upon the odour of tlie food carried from the 
mouth to the nose. —2. The quality of any 
thing or substance, oreinanutioii therefrom, 
which affects the olfactory organs; odour; 
scent; perfume; as, the S7nell of mint; the 
smell of geranium. ‘ The rankest compound 
of villanous smell that ever offended nos- 
tril.’ Shak. 

The sweetest smell in the air Is the violet, espe- 
cially the white double violet, which comes twice a 
year. Bacon. 

Syn. Scent, odour, perfume, fragrance. 
Smeller (smeTir), n. 1. One who smells, 
or perceives by the organs of smell.— 2. One 
who gives out an odour or smell. ‘ Such 
nasty smellers.’ Beau, tk Fl.—’i. The nose. 
[Pugilistic slang.] 

Smell-feast (sroeVfest), n. l. One that is apt 
to find and frequent good tables; an epicure; 
a parasite. 

' Smell feast VitcWio 

Smiles on his master for u meal or two. Bp. Hall. 
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2. A feaBt at which the guests are supposed 
to feed upon the odours of the viands. 

RniAlHng (smel'ing), n. 1. The sense by 
which odours are perceived, 1 Cor. xii. 17. 
2, The act of one who smells. 

Smelllng-hottle (smel'ing-bot-l), n. A bot- 
tle containing some agreeable or pungent 
scent, either to please or stimulate the sense 
of smell. 

Sxnellillg-BaltB (smel'ing-s^lts), n. pi. V ola- 
tile salts used for exciting the organs of 
smell. 

Smell-leBB (emeries), a. 1. Not having the 
sense of smell. — 2. Scentless ; odourless ; 
having no smell, ‘Daisies sniell-less, yet 
most quaint.’ Beau. FI. 

Smelt (smelt). A form of the pret. <fe pp. of 
smell; smelled. ‘A dusky loaf that smelt 
of home.’ Tennyson. 

Smelt (smelt), n. [A. Sax. and Dan.] 1. A 
small but delicious European teleostean fish 
of the genus Osmerus, the 0. eperlanus, 
allied to the salmon, inhabiting the salt 
water about the mouths of rivers. It is of 
a silvery white colour, the head and body 
being semi-transparent, and is from 4 to 8 
inches long. It inhabits fresh water fi-om 
August to May, and after spawning rotui’iis 
to the sea. When first taken out of the 
water smelts have a strong smell of eu- 
cumbei'. Called also Spirting, Sparling. 
The American smelt is the Osmerus viri- 
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descens, which inhabits the coasts of New 
England,— 2.+ A gull; a simpleton. 

Talk wlint you will, this is a very sun'K. 

Benu. &■ FI. 

Smelt (smelt), v.t. [A. Sax. snieltan, I). 
sineltcn, Dim. smelte , Icel. smelta, C. schinel- 
zen. See MELT.] 'J'o melt or fuse, as ore, 
for the purpose of separating the metal from 
extraneous substances. 

Smelter ( smelt '6r), n. Oiu; who smelts 
ore. 

Smeltery (smelt'6r-i), n. A house or place 
for smelting ores. 

Smeltie (smelt'i), n. A Scotch name of the 
fish otherwise called the hib. 

Smelting (smelt 'ing), n. The process of 
obtaining metals, as iron, copper, lead, Arc., 
from their ores by the combined action of 
heat, air, and fluxes. This operation re- 
quires to be conducted differently according 
to the different metallic ores. In regard to 
ii’on, the ore, after having been roasted or 
calcined in a kiln, in order to drive off the 
water, sulphur, and arsenic with which it 
is more or less combined in its native state, 
is subjected to the heat of a blast-furnace, 
along with certain proportions of coke and 
limestone, which latter serves as a flux. 
(See lU.AST-FUKNACE.) Copper is reduced 
at once fnun its oxides in shaft-furnaces (fur- 
naces resembling blast-furnaces); but the 
sulphurets must first be roasted, then 
smelted for matte by reducing in shaft or 
reverberatory furnaces, again roasted, and 
again smelted, and so on until a matte is 
produced rich and pure enough to give raw 
copper after another roasting and final re- 
ducing smelting. Lead is smelted directly 
from very pure galena in one operation by 
a blast on the blast-hearth. It is also some- 
times roasted in a reverberatory furnace 
and reduced in a shaft furnace. 
SmeltjLng-furnace (smelt'ing-fSr'nas), n. A 
furnace In which metals are separated from 
their ores. See Blast-furnace, and Rever- 
beratoty furnace under Reverberatory. 
Smerkt (8m6rkb v.i. To smirk. 

Smerkf (sm6rk), w. A smirk. 

Smerlc;! Smerkyt (sm6rk, smSrk'l), a. 
Smart; Jaunty; spruce. 

Smerlln (smer'lin), n. A fish of the loach 
family, Cobitis aculeata, Linn. 

8mew(8mG), n. [Perhaps iorice-msw; comp, 
the German names ice-diver and mew-diver. ] 
A small species of bird of the merganser 
family, Mergellus albellus. The head, chin, 
and neck of the adult mole are white; at 
the base of the bill on each side Uiere is a 
black patch which surrounds the eye, and 
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over the back of the head runs a green 
streak, forming a kind of crest with some 
white elongated feathers. The back is black, 
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the tail gray, the wing-; black and white, 
and the under surface pure white, pencilled 
with gray on the flanks. The length is from 
1.5 to 18 inches. It is found not only on the 
sea shore but on inland lakes and ponds, 
and feeds on small crustaceans, mollusc.s, 
and insects. It is also called the 'White 
Nmi, Vare-ividgeon, and Smee. The hooded 
moYgimmY {Mergus cucullatuM) is sometimes 
called the hooded smew. See Mergus. 

Smicker t (smik'^r), a. [A. Sax. smicor, 
elegant, neat.] Gay; spruce; fine; amorous; 
wanton. 

Hcigli-ho, a. stu u'ber fiwainc 

Thiit in his love wii.s wiuUon faine. Lod^'-e. 

Smicker t (smik'er), v.i [From Smicker, a.] 
To look amorously or wantonly. 

Smickering t (8mik'<^r-ing), n. [See Smick- 
er, a.] An ainoron.s inclination. 

Wc h.ul a young doi tor, who , . seemed to Imvc 
a smtclryin,i> to our young lady. Drydett. 

Smlcket t (smik'et), n. Dim. of smock. 

Smlckly t (smikTi), adv. Smugly; trimly; 
amorously. ‘ What’s that looks so smickly V 
Ford. 

Smiddum-tails (smidTnn-talz), n. pi. In 
mining, the sludge or slimy portion de- 
posited in washing ore. Simmonds. 

Smiddy (smid'i), [See smithy. J A smith- 
ery or smith’s workshop. | Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch ] 

Smlft (smift), n. A match of paper, or other 
light combustible su) (Stance, for firing a 
ch.'irge ((f powder, as in blasting; a fuse. 

Smlghtt (smit). For Smite. Spenser. 

Smllacese (sini-la'se-eXn.ji^i. A suntll group of 
plants, usually united with Liliacete, from 
w hich theydifter in their fruit being a small 
berry instead of a cnjisule, and in their 
reticulated or net-veine<l leaves. 'I’bey are 
mostly climbing plants, with woody stems 
and small flowers. They are found in small 
(juantities in most parts of the world, e.spe- 
cially in Asia and North America, and are 
best kn((wn for the diuretic and demulcent 
powers of Smilax Sarsaj>arilla, ivhich also 
exist in other species (»f the same genus. 
Their leaves are usually reticulated in ven- 
ation, thus differing from those of mono- 
cotyledons ill gemu’al 'Phe vascular bundles 
ill the root are .arranged in wedges, whereas 
those of the stem arc arranged as in other 
endogens. 

Smilax (smi'laks), n. [L. and Gr. smilax, 
bind wind.] A genus of plants, type of the 
group Sniilacea*. TTie species are ever- 
green climbing shrubs, of which a few are 
found in temperate, but the majority in 
warm and tropical regions of both hemi- 
spheres. While 5. aspera is .an inhabitant 
of the south of Europe, those now most 
celebrated for yielding the different kinds 
of sarsaparilla are natives of South America. 
T'he S. medica is the Vera Cruz sarsaparilla; 
the S, officinalis, the Jamaica sarsaparilla; 
the S. ciiina, China- root, used ns sarsapa- 
rilla. See Sarsaparilla. 

Smile (smil), v.i. pret. <t pp. smiled; ppr. 
smiling. [Dan. smile, to smile, smiil, a 
smile; Sw. srnila, O.H.G. smielan, to smile ; 
from same root as Skr. smi, to laugh, to 
smile,] 1. To express pleasure or slight 
amusement by a special change of the fea- 
tures, especially the mouth; to throw such 
an expression into the face: the contrary 
of to frown. 

M^hy, I c.vn smile, and murder whiles I smile. 

Shak. 

Nor even the tenderest he.nrt, and next our own. 
Knows half the rca-son.s why we smile and sigh. 

treble. 

2. To express slight contempt by a look, 
implying sarcasm or pity; to sneer. 
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'Twa.s whnt I said to nnd Child, 

Who prais'd niy modesty and smiled. Pope. 

8. To look gay and joyous; or to have an 
appearance such as tends to excite joy ; as, 
the sm iling spring. 

The desert .tmiled. 

And paradise was open’il in tlie wild. Pope. 

4. To appear propitious or favourable ; to 
favour. 

Then let me tint pass 

Occasion winch now smiles. Milton. 

Smile (smil), v.t. 1. To express by a smile; 
as, to simile a welcome; to smile content.— 
2. With snniLe, the noun, as object. ‘ Ami 
smile a hard set smile.’ Tennyson. ?>. 'I'o 
put an end to, to disperse or dispel by 
smiling; to exercise inffuence on by smiling: 
with away, or a like modifying term. ‘And 
sharply smile tby sorrow deail.’ Young. 
‘ The evening beam that smiles the clouds 
away. ’ Byron. 

No f.'tir Hebrew boy 

Shall smile aivay my maiden blame. Tennyson 

4. To smile at; to receive vvitli a smile. [Rare.] 

Smile yon my speeches, as 1 were a fool. Shak 

.5. To wrinkle by smiling. [Rare.] 

He does smile hi.s face into more lines than arc in 
the new map. Shak. 

Smile (smil), n. [See the verb.] 1. An ex- 
pression of the features indicating an in- 
clination to laugh; afaei.al change, especially 
manifest in the mouth, expressive of plea- 
sure. moderate joy, approbation, or kind- 
ness, but which may also indicate satisfac- 
tion, combined with other feelings, as con- 
tempt, scorn. Arc. ; as, a scornful or derisive 
smile. ‘ Sweet intercourse of looks and 
smiles.' Milton. ‘ Silent .suhTcs of slow dis- 
paragement.’ Tennyson.— 2. Gay or joyous 
appearance; as, the smiles of spring.-- 
8. Favour; countenance; propitiousness; 
as, the smiles of Fortune.- -4. A dram or 
drink of spirit. [American slang,] 
Smileful (smirful), a. Full of smiles; smil- 
ing. [Rare.] 

SmlleleSB (smilTes), a. N((t having a smile. 
Smller(8mirc‘r), /i. One who smiles. ‘Thou 
faint «?ni’ier, Adeline.’ Tennyson. 

Smllet (siniret). n. A little smile. Shak. 
Smilingly (srnil'ing-li), ad.v. In a smiling 
manner ; with a smile or look of pleasure. 
Shak.; Wordsworth. 

SmlUngnesB (smiriug-nes), n. state of 
being smiling. ‘ Made despair a smiling- 
ness assume.’ Byron. 

Smllt t (smilt). Smelt; did smell. 

Smirch (smereh), v.t. [From the root of 
smear. \ To stain; to smear; to soil; to 
sully, literally or figuratively. 

I'll . . . witli a kind of umber smirch my face. Shak. 
Smirk (smCrk), v.i. [A. Sax. smcrcian, 
smearcian, to siiiirk or smile; from root of 
smile; comp. O.G . s)n ie re n, smielen, to smile. 
See Smile.] To smile affectedly or wan- 
tonly; to look affectedly soft or kind. 

The hostess smiling and smirking, as each new 
guest was presented, w.as the centre of attraction to 
a Jiost of young dandies. Hook. 

Smirk (smferk), n. An affected smile; a soft 
look. 'A constant smirk upon the face.’ 
Chesterfield. 

The bride, .all smirks and blush, had just entered 
the room. Sir IT. Scott. 

Smirk, Smlrky (sm6rk. gmf;rkT). a. Simirt; 
spruce. [Provincial.] 

Smlt (smit), pp. of smite. Smitten. 

To wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear s^)ring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song. Milton. 

Smit (smit), v. «. To infect. [Scotch.] 
Smite (smit), v.t. pret. smote; pp. smitten, 
smit; ppr. smiting. [A. Sax. sniitan, to 
smite, to dash, pret. srndt; also be-smttan, 
to defile, pollute, infect; D. smijten, to beat, 
to kick, to cast or throw; Dan. smide, to 
fling, to pitch ; G. schmeissen, to strike, to 
cast. Comp, smash. From this stem comes 
O.E. (nnitten, to defile, to infect; Sc. smit, 
ITov. E. smittle, to infect witli disease; also 
smut.] 1. To strike; to give a blow, as with 
the hand, something held in the hand, or 
something thrown; to beat; a.s, to one 
with the fist; to smite with a rod or with a 
stone. 

Whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. Mat. v. 39. 

2. "I’c destroy the life of by beating or by 
weapons of any kind; to slay; to kill. 

And the men of Ai smote of them about thirty and 
six men. Josh. vH. 5. 
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6. t To sneer at ; to quiz ; to ridicule to the 
face. C(yngreve. 

Thou’rt very smart, my dear; but see, smokt the 
doctor, Addison. 

Smoke-arcll (smok'arch), n. The smoke- 
box of a locomotive. 

Smoke-ball (smok'bftl), n. Milit. a spherical 
case of pasteboard or canvas filled with a 
composition which, while burning, emits a 
great quantity of smoke. Smoke-balls are 
frequently discharged from mortars, in order 
to conceal a movement of trooj)s from the 
view of the enemy ; they are also occasion- 
ally thrown from the liand, either to suffo- 
cate the men employed in the galleries of 
mines, or to compel them to quit their work. 

Smoke-bell (smok'bel), n. A glass bell sus- 
pended over a gas-light to intercept the 
smoko, and prevent its blackening the ceil- 
ing immediately over the jet. 
Smoke-black fsmok'blak), ii. Lamp-black, 
consisting of the smoke of resinous sub- 
stances, especially of pitch, used for various 
purposes, as printei-’s-ink, blacking, <fec. 


8. To blast; to destroy the life or vigour of, 
as by a stroke or by some destructive visita- 
tion ; as, to smite a country with pestilence. 

And the flax and the barley was smitttn. Ex. ix. 31. 
Time has laid his hand 

Upon my heart, gently, not l.onx/ellow 

4. I'o afflict; to chasten; to punish. 

Let us not mistake God’s goodness, nor imagine, 
because he .smites us, that we are forsaken by him. 

AbJ> ira^e. 

5. To strike or aflfect with passion. 

See what the charms that smite the simple he.irt. 

Pope. 

Smit with the love of sister arts we came. Pope. 

See also quotations under Smit and Smitten. 
Smite (smit), v.i. l. To strike; to collide; to 
knock. 

The heart meltcth, and the knees smite together. 

Nah. ii. to. 

2. To affect as by a stroke; to enter or pene- 
trate with (juickness and force; to shoot. 

Arthur looking,'- downward a.s he past 
Felt the liglit of her eyes into his life 
Smite on tlie sudden. I'ennyson. 

Smite (smit), 71. A blow. [Local] 

Smlter (smit'^r), n. One who smites or 
strikes. 

I gave my hack to the smiters. Is. i. 6. 

Smith (smith), n. [A. Sax. smith, a crafts- 
man, a carpenter, a smith; Icel. smithr, 
Gotli. smitha, an artificer; D. smid,Q. schmid, 
a smith. From the root of smooth rather 
than that of 1. One who forges with 

the hammer; one who works in metals; as, 
a gold-«7uif/i, silver-funrf/i, &c. Often dis- 
tinctively applied to a black-smith. 

The smith with the tongs l)Oth worketh in the coals 
and fashioueth it with hammers. Is. xliv. is. 

2.t One that makes or effects anything. 

’Tis said the doves repented, thoii^di too late 
Become the smiths of their owji fooli.sh fate. 

Drydftt. 

Smith (smith), e. t. [A. Sax. smithian, to fab- 
ricate out of metal by hammering. See the 
noun,] To beat into shape ; to forge. 
Smithcraft (smith'kraft), 7i. The art or 
occupation of a smith. 'Inventors of pas- 
torage, smithcraft, and musick.’ Sir W. 
Raleigh. [Rare.] 

Smlthery (smith'^r-i), 71 . 1 . The workshop 
of a smith; a smithy.— 2, Work done by a 
smith. 

The din of all his smithery may some time or 
other possibly wake this noble duke. Burke. 

The act or art of forging or hammering a 
mass of iron or other metal into a desired 
shape; smithing. 

Smithing (smitli'ing), n. Tl»e act or art of 
working a mass of iron into the intended 
shape. 

Smithy (smith'i), n. [A. Sax. smiththe. a 
smithy. See Smith.] The workshop of a 
smith. 

Sznltt (smit), n. [L. O. smitte, schmitte; G. 
Schmitz, schmitze, from smitten, schmitzen, 
to besmear ] The finest of the clayey ore 
made up into balls, used for marking sheep. 
Smltted.! For Smitten, pp. of smite. Chau- 
cer. 

Smitten (smit'n), pp. of smite. 1. Struck; 
killed. —2. Affected with some passion ; ex- 
cited by beauty or something impressive. 

He was himself no less smitten with Constantin. 

Addison. 

Smlttle (smit'l), v.f. [From ] To in- 
fect. [Lo(?al. ] 

Smlttle, Smlttllsh (smit'l, smit'l-ish), a. 
Infectious; contagious. [Local ] 

Smock ( smok ), n. [A. Sax. smnee; Icel, 
smokkr, a smock; Sw. smog, a garment. It 
may mean properly a garment one creeps 
into or slips over one's head; comp. A. Sax. 
smUgan, to creep; Icel. smokka, to put on a 
shirt, sleeve, loop, or the like, smjuga, to 
creep through or into. See Smuggle.] 1. A 
shift; a chemise; a woman's under garment. 
‘Oh ill starr’d wench, pale as thy s/nock.' 
Shak.~-2. Smock-frock. 

The Swiss stand drawn up, disguised In white 
canvas smocks. Carlyle. 

Smock was fonnerly used sometimes adjec- 
tively and sometimes in composition, signi- 
fying belonging or relating to women; char- 
acteristic of women ; female. ‘ Smock loy- 
alty.' Dryden. ‘/Smoefr -treason.' B. J on- 
son. 

Smock (smok), v. t. To provide with or clothe 
in a smock or smock - frock. ‘ Though 
smock'd, or furr'd and purpled, still the 
clown.' Tennyson. 

Smock-faced (smokfast), a. Having a femi- 
nine countenance or complexion ; smooth- 
faced; pale-faced. ‘Your smooth, smock- 
faced hoy.’ Dryden. 


Smock-frock (smok'frok), n. A garment of 
coarse linen, resembling a shirt in shape, 
worn by field-labourers over their other 
clothes. 

SmockleBB (smokies), a. Wanting a smock. 
Smock-mlU (8mok'mil),7i. A form of wind- 
mill, of which the mill-house is fixed, and 
the cap ouly turns round as the wind varies. 
It thus differs from the post-mill, of which 
the whole fabric is movable round a vertical 
axis. It is also called the Dutch mUL, as 
being that most commonly employed in 
Holland for pumping. 

Smock-race (smok'ras), 71. A race in fonuer 
times run by women for the prize of a fine 
smock. [North of England.] 
Smock-treason (smok'tre-zon), n. Female 
treason ; treason by a woman. 

Smokable (smok'u-bl), a. Capable of being 
smoked. [Rare.] 

Smoke (smok), n. [A. Sax. smoca, D. and 
L.G. smook, Dan. smog,G. schrnauch, smoke. 
I’crhaps same root as smack, taste.] 1. The 
exhalation, visible vapour, or substance that 
escapes or is expelled in combustion from 
the substance burning; applied especially 
to the volatile particles expelled from vege- 
table matter, or wood, coal, peat, <fec. ; the 
matter expelled from metallic substances 
being more generally called /jouc oy fumes. 
Jn its more extended sense the word smoke 
is applie<l to all the volatile products of 
combustion, which consist of gaseous exha- 
latious charged with minute portions of 
carbonaceous matter or soot ; but, as often 
used in reference to what are called smoke- 
consuming furnaces, the term is frequently 
employed to express merely the carbona- 
ceous matter which is held in suspension 
by the gases. V arious methods have been 
devised for the removal of smoke or for the 
cure of smoky chimneys, and also for the 
consumption and purification of smoke. 
These generally aim at producing the per- 
fect combustion of the fuel, resulting in the 
emission of incombustilde and transparent 
invisible vapour and gas. 

L.iutl we the gods; 

And let our crooked .•smokes cltinb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars. Bhak. 

2. That which resembles smoke; vapour; 
fume. Hence— 3. Something of no impoit- 
ance or coiisetpience; mere words; idle talk; 
vanity; emptiness; nothingness; as, the 
affair ended in smoke. 

The helpless smoke of words doth me no 

4. The act of drawing in and puffing out the 
fumes of burning tobacco; the smoking of 
a pipe, cigar, Ac. ‘ Soldiers, lounging about 
taking an early smoke.’ IF. H. Russell.— 
Like smoke, very rapidly. ‘ Takiug money 
like smoke.' Mayheiv. [Slang.] 

Smoke (smok), v.i. pret. &pp. smoked; ppr. 
smokimj. [A. S&x. smocian. See the noun.] 

1. I'o emit smoke or what resembles it; to 
tlirow off volatile matter in the form of 
vapour or exhalation; to reek. ‘Thy fal- 
chion s7nokiny in his blood.’ Shak. 

To him no temple stood nor altar smoked. Milton. 

2. 'To emit smoke below instead of up tlie 
chimney; to fail to draw the smoke upwards; 
as, our chimney «7noArc«. —3. To burn; lobe 
kindled; to rage. 

The anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall 
smoke against that man. Dcut. xxix. 20. 

4. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. 
Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the field. 

Dryden. 

5 To smell out; to suspect; to become 
aware. 

1 began to smoke that they were a parcel of mum- 
mers, Addison. 

6. To draw and emit the fumes of burning 
tobacco from a pipe, cigar, or the like,— 

7. To suffer as from over-work or hard treat- 
ment; to be punished. 

Some of you shall smoke for It in Rome. S/tak, 

Smoke (smOk). v.t 1 . To apply smoke tt^i; 
to foul by smoke ; to hang in smoke ; to 
medicate or ilry by smoke; to fumigate; as, 
to smoke infected clothing; to smoke beef or 
liaras for preservation. -- 2. To drive out or 
expel by smoke; generally with out. 

The king upon that outrage against his person, 
smoked the Jesuits out of his nest. Sandys. 

8. To draw smoke from into the mouth and 
puff it out ; to burn or use in smoking ; to 
inhale the smoke of ; luj, to smoke tobacco 
or opium ; to smoke a pipe or cigar. — 4. To 
smell out ; to find out. 

It must be a very plausive invention that carries 
It ; they begin to smoke me. Shak. 


Smoke-board (smok'bOrd), n. A sliding or 
suspended board or metal plate placed be- 
fore the upper part of a fire-place to cause 
an increased draught, and prevent the smoke 
from coming out into the room. 
Smoke-box (smok'boks), 71,. A compartment 
at the off-enu of a tubular steam-boiler, into 
which the smoke and other products from 
the furnaces are received from the tubes, 
preparatory to their passing into the funnel 
or chimney. 

Smoke-cloud (smdk'kloud), n. A cloud of 
smoke. 

Smoke-consumer (smSk'kon-sum-fer), n. 
An apparatus for consuming or burning all 
the smoke from a fire. 

Smoke-consuming (sm6k'kon-sum-ing). a. 
'rending or serving to consume or burn 
smoke; as, a smoke-consuming furnace. See 
Smoke, n. 

Smoke-dry (smok'dri), v.t. To dry by 
smoke. 

Smoke - farthing ( smok ' far - Tiling ), n. 
1 . Same as Pentecostal. -- 2. pi. Same as 
Hearth-money. 

Smoke-house (smdk'lKnis), n. A building 
employed for the purpose of curing flesh 
by smoking. It is provided with hooks for 
suspending the pieces of meat, wliieli are 
hung over a smouldering fire kindled at the 
bottom of the apartment. 

Smoke-Jack (smdk''jak), n. A machine for 
turning a roH.stiug-8pit by means of a fly- 



aa, Tlie chimney, contracted in a circular lonn, 
b. Strong l>ar i>laced over the fire-place, to support 
the jack, c. Wheel with vanes radiating from its 
centre, set in motion by the ascent of the heated 
air, and communicating, by the piition d and the 
crown-wheel e, with the pufley f, from which motion 
is transmitted to the spit by the chain passing over 


wheel or wheels, set in motion by the cur- 
rent of ascending air in a chimney. 

SmokelOBB (smok'les), a. Having no smoke. 

Tenants with sighs the smokeless towers survey. 

Pope. 

Smoke - money, Smoke -penny (smdk'- 
mun-i, sm6k‘pen-nl), n. Same as Smoke- 
silver. 

Smoke -plant (smOk'plant), 71. A much- 
cultivated beautiful deciduous South Euro- 
pean shrub, Rhus cotinus, nat. order Ana- 
cardiaceee, yielding the yellow dyewood 
called young fustic, and used also in tan- 
ning. Called Ven7is or Venetian Stimach. 
It has simple, smooth, shining, green leaves, 
and very remarkable feathery inflorescence. 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; y, Sc. tey. 


Fite, tar, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, move; tftbe, tub, bqll; 
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Smoker (sm6k'6r), n. 1. One who smokes ; 
especially, one who smokes tobacco.— 2. A 
smoking concert; ti smoking carriage. 
Smoke -sail (smok'sal), n. A small sail 
hoisted against the foremast when a ship 



Smoke-sail. 


rides head to wind, to give the smoke of 
the galley an opportunity of rising, and to 
prevent its being blown aft on to tlie quar- 
ter-deck. 

Smoke -silver (smok'sil-vSr), n. Money 
formerly paid annually to the minister of a 
parish as a modus in lieu of tithe-wood. 

Smoke - stack ( 8 mok^stak ), n. In steam 
vessels, a name common to the funnel and 
the several escape-pipes for steam beside it. 

Smoke-tight (smok'tit), a. Impervious to 
smoke ; not permitting smoke to enter or 
escaiie. 

Smoke-tree (smok'tre), n. Same as Smoke- 
plant. 

Smokily (smok'i-li), adv. In a smoky man- 
ner. 

Smokiness ( smok'i-nes ), n. The state of 
being smoky. 

Smoking (smok'ing), p. and a. 1 . Emit- 
ting smoke; as, a smokimj furnace.— 2. Used 
for smoking or having its smoke inhaled; 
as, a smoking mixture. -3. Set apart for the 
p\irpo3e of smoking in, or for being occupied 
l»y smokers: as, a smoking carriage; a smok- 
ing room; a smoking saloon, <fec. 

Smoking (smok'ing), n. The act of one who 
or that which smokes ; specifically, the act 
or practice of inhaling tobacco smoke from 
a pij)e or cigar ; as, to be addicted to smok- 
ing. 

Smoking -cap (smok'ing-kap), n. A light 
ornamental cap, generally resembling atlat- 
tisli fez, used by smokers and others for in- 
door wear. 

Smoky (smok'i), a. l. Emitting smoke, es- 
pecially much smoke; as, smoky fires. - 

2 . Having the appearance or nature of 
smoke. 

London appears in a morning drowned in a black 
cloud, and all the day after smothered with 
f' 'g. Hanxy. 

3. Filled with smoke, or with a vapour re- 
sembling it; as, a smoky atmosphere.— 

4. Subject to be filled with smoke from the 
chimneys or fire-places. ‘Worse than a 
smoky house.’ Stiak.- 6 . Tarnished with 
smoke; noisome with smoke. ‘ Lowly sheds 
with smoky rafters. ’ Milton.- -Smoky quartz, 
a variety of quartz of a smoky brown colour, 
much the same as cairngorm. 

uxuolder (smordfir). A spelling of Smoulder 
common in America. 

Smolt (smolt), n. [Gael, smal, a spot.] A 
salmon when a year or two old, and when 
it has acquired its silvery scales. 

When they (salmon) remove to the sea, they assume 
a more brilliant dress, and there become the smolt, 
varying from four to six inches in length. Baird. 

Smoor, Smore (smbr, smOr), v.t. [A. Sax. 
smorian, D. and L. G. smoren, to suffocate; 
T'erhaps from same root as smear. See 

MOTHER, n.] To suffocate or smother. 
Olid English ami Scotch.] 

Smoor, Smore (amor, smOr), v.i. To smo- 
ther; to suffocate. [Scotch.] 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman stnoor'd. Bums. 

Smooth (amOTH), a. [O.E. smothe, from a 
somewhat rare A. Sax. form smoethe or 
smdthe (?), the ordinary forms (as O.E. 


smeetk, A. Sax. smithe) having^ undergone 
umlaut. The root is that of smith. ] 1. Hav- 
ing an even surface, or a surface so even 
that no roughness or points are perceptible 
to the touch; free from asperities or un- 
evenness ; nut rough ; as, smooth glass ; a 
smooth surface. ‘ My smooth moist hand.' 
Shak. 

The outlines must be stnooth, imperceptible to the 
tuucli, and even without eminences or cavities. 

Dry den. 

2. Evenly spread; glossy; as, smooth hair. 

‘ I'hy sleek smooth head.' Shak. — 3. Gently 
flowing ; not ruffled or undulating. 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea. Milton. 

4. Uttered without stops, obstruction, or 
hesitation; falling pleasantly on the ear; 
even; not harsh; not rugged; hence, using 
language not harsh or rugged ; as. smooth 
verse; smooth eloquence. ‘The only smooth 
I)oet of those times.’ Milton. 

When sage Minerva rose. 

From her sweet lips smooth elocutiuii flows. Gay. 

5. Bland; mild; soothing; insinuating; flat- 
tering. 

I have been politic with my friend, smooth with 
jiiine enemy. Shak. 

This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addison. 

C. Free from anything disagreeable or un- 
pleasant ; not alloyed with any painful sen- 
sation. and welcome news. ' Shak. 

^Smooth comforts.’ Shak. — 7. Without jolt 
or sliock; equable as to motion. — Smooth is 
often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds, as haired, smooth- 

leaved, AMiOofA-shaven, «?/iot>f/i- 8 warded, <fec. 
Syn. Even, plain, level, flat, polished, glossy, 
sleek, soft, bland, mild, soothing, voluble, 
flattering, adulatory, deceptive. 

Smooth (smbTH), n. 1, The act of making 
smootli. 

In that instant she put a rougc-pot, a brandy bottle, 
and a plate of broken jncat into the bed, gave one 
smooth to her hair, and finally let in her visitor. 

Thackeray. 

2. That which is smooth ; the smooth part 
of anything. ‘The smooth of his neck.' 
Gen. xxvii. 16.— 3. A grass field; a meadow. 
(United States.] 

Smooth, Smoothe (smbTii), v. t. pret. pp. 
smoothed; ppr. smoothing. [From the ad- 
jective.] 1 . 'I’o make smooth; to make even 
on the surface by any means; us, to smooth 
a board with a plane ; to smooth cloth with 
an iron. ‘ 'I’o smooth the ice.’ Shak. ‘And 
smooth'd the ruftled seas.’ Dry den. — 2. To 
free from olistruction; to make easy. 

Thou, Abelard, the last sad office j>ay. 

And smooth my j>assage to the realms of day. ro/>e. 

3. To free from harshness; to make flowing. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones. Milton. 

4. To palliate; to soften. ‘To smooth his 
fault I should have been more mild.’ Shak. 

6 . To calm; to mollify; to allay. ‘ Each per- 
turbation smooth’d with outward calm.’ 
Milton.— a. To ease; t<* regulate. ‘ The dif- 
ficulty smooth’d.’ Drgden. 

Smooth (srnbTU), v. i. To use blandishment; 
to act the ttattercr; to be insinuating. 

Because I cannot flatter anil look fair, 

Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog. 

Shak. 

Smooth - hore ( smoTHTidr ), a. . Same as 
Smooth-bored. 

Smooth - bore ( smOTH'bOr ), n. A firearm 
with a smooth-bored barrel, in ojiixisitiou 
to a rilie. 

Smootn-hored (smoTiiTKlrd), a. Having a 
smooth bore, as opposed to a rijied barrel. 

Smooth-hrowed (smbTH'broud), a. Having 
a smooth or unwrinkled brow. 

Smooth-chinned (smbTH'chind), a. Having 
a smooth chin; beardless. * Smooth-chinned 
courtiers.’ Massinger. 

Smooth-dittl 0 d(smbTH'dit-tld),a. Smoothly 
or sweetly sung or played ; having a flow- 
ing, pleasing melody. ‘His soft pipe, and 
smooth-dittied song. ’ Milton. 

Smoothent (smoTii'n), v. t. To make smooth ; 
to smooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
smoothen the extuberances left. Moxon. 

Smoother (smbTH'^r), n. One who or that 
which smooths. ’Smoothers and polishers 
of language. ’ Bp. Percy. 

Smooth-faced (smbTH'fast), a. 1. Having 
a smooth face; beardless. — 2. Having a mild, 
soft, bland, or winning look. ’Smooth-faced 
wooers.’ ’Smooth-faced peace.’ Shak . — 
8 . Having a fawning insinuating look. ‘ That 


smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commo- 
dity.' Shak.— 4. Having a smooth face or 
surface in general. 

Smooth-grained ( 8 mbTH'grand),a. Smooth 
in the grain, as wood or stone. ‘Sniooth- 

? rained and proper for the turner’s trade. ’ 
)ryden. 

Smoothing-iron (smbTn'ing-i-Srn), n. An 
iron Instrument, generally somewhat tri- 
angular in shape, with a flat polished face, 
and used when heated for smoothing clothes, 
linen, <fec. Solid -bodied smoothing-irons 
are heated by being placed near the fire or 
over a flame ; hollow irons are heated by 
introducing an ii'on heater, incandescent 
charcoal, or a gas flame into the body of the 
utensil. 

Smoothing-plane (smbTH'lng-plan), n. in 
carp, a small flue plane used for smoothing 
and finishing work. See Plane. 

Smoothly (smoTHTi), adv. In a smooth 
manner: (a) evenly; not roughly or harshly; 
witli even flow or motion. ‘ Whose names 
yet rwn smoothly h\ . . . a blank verse. 
‘Rivers . . . smoothly flow.’ Pope. ( 6 ) With- 
out obstruction or difficulty; readily; easily. 

Had Joihua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeon- 
ites could not so smoothly have past unespied. 

Hooker. 

(c) With soft, bland, insinuating language; 
as, to speak smoothly, (d) Mildly ; inno- 
cently; especially, with affected mildness 
and innocence. ‘ Looking so smoothly and 
innocently on it, and so deceiving them.’ 
Dr. H. More. 

Smoothness (smoTH'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being smooth; as, (a) evenness of 
surface ; freedom from roughness or asper- 
ity; as, the smoothness of a flo(>r or wall, of 
the skin, of water, &c. ‘The torrent's smooth- 
ness ere it dash below.’ Campbell, (ft) Soft- 
ness or mildness to the palate ; as, the 
smoothness of wine, (c) Softness and sweet- 
ness of numbers; easy flow of words. 

Virgil, thoiufh smooth where smoothness Is re- 
quired, is far from affecting it. Dryden. 

(d) Mildness or gentleness of speech; bland- 
iiess of address; especially, assumed or hypo- 
critical mildness. 

She is too .subtle for thee, and her smoothftess. 

Her very silence and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shak. 

Smooth-paced (smbTH'past), a. Having a 
smooth pace; having a gentle, regular, easy 
flow. ‘ In smooth-paced verse or hobbling 
prose.’ Prior. 

Smooth-spoken (smbTH'spok-n), a. Speak- 
ing smoothly; plausible; flattering. 
Smooth-tongued (smoTFi'tungd). a. Soft 
of speech; plausible; flattering; cozening. 
Smore. See Smoor. 

Smorzando, Smorzato ( smord - zUn ' db, 

smord-za'tb). [It., dying away.] A word 
placed over a passage of music to indicate 
that the performer is to gradually decrease 
the tone— to make it die away, as it were, 
as he proceeds. 

Smote, pret. of smite. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, pass’d in 
music out of sight. Tenny.von. 

Smoterllch,t a. Smutty; dirty. Chaucer. 
Smother (smuTH'brb v.t. [Probably from 
the noun, and meaning originally to choke 
or suffocate with dust. Comp., however, 
I’rov. E. smnther, to daub or smear ; D. 
smodderen, to smut, to dirty.] 1 . To suffo- 
cate or destroy the life of, by causing smoke 
or dust to enter the lungs; to stifle; to suf- 
focate by closely covering, and by the ex- 
clusion of air; as, to smother a child in bed. 

‘ Untimely red in their dusky graves.’ 

Shak. ‘The helpless traveller . . . smoth- 
ered in the dusty whirlwind dies.’ Addison. 
2. To cover close up, as with ashes, earth. 
&c. ; as, to smother a fire.— 3. To suppress; 
to stifle; to extinguish; to conceal; to liide 
from public view. ’Smothering his passions 
for the present.’ Shak. ‘'Po smother the 
light of natural understanding.’ Hooker. 
Smother (smuTH'br), v.i l. 'i'o be suffo- 
cated.— 2. To smoke without vent; to smoul- 
der. 

A man had better talk to a post than let his thoughts 
He smoking and smothe> in^. Collier. 

Smother (smuTH'br), n. [Obsolete forms 
are smorther, sniurther, which may be from 
smore, A.S&x. smorian, to suffocate. Smother 
would lit. mean, therefore, stuff that suffo- 
cates.] 1. Smoke; thick dust; confusion as 
from dust. 

Thus must I from the smoke into the smother. 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother. Shak. 


ch, c^ain; bh, Sc. looA; g, go; J,.^ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sinfii; TH, «Aen; th, «Ain; w, u>ig; w'h. wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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For hundreds of acres notliin^ is to be seen but 
smother and desolation, the whole circuit round look- 
ing like the ashes of a volcano. Gilbert White. 

2.t A state of suppression. 

A man were better relate himself to a statue, than 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. Bacon. 

Smothered (smurn'i^rd), p. and a. Suffo- 
cated ; stifled ; suppressed. —Smothered mate, 
in chess, a form of mate which is only pos- 
sible when the king is surrounded by his 
own men and check is given by a knight. 
Smother -fly ( smuTU'er-fli ), n. a name 
given to the various species of the Aphis, 
from the destruction they effect on plants. 

‘ A shower of aphides or smother-Jlies. ' Gil- 
bert White. 

Bmotherixiess (8muTH'<l*r-i-ne8), n. State 
of being smothery. 

Smotherlngly (smuTH'^r-ing-li), adv. Suf- 
focatingly; suppressingly. 

Smothery (smuTfi'^r-i), a. 1. Tending to 
smother; stifling. — 2. >"iill of smother or 
dust. 

Smoucht (smouch), v.t. [Allied to smack.] 
To kiss; to embrace; to buss. ‘ What buss- 
ing, what smovchitKj and slabbering one of 
another!’ Stuhbes. 

Smoulder fsinorder), v.i. fO.E. smolder, to 
smother ; tne word most closely connected 
with it is Dan. smiUdre, smxdre, to crumble, 
to moulder, from smul, dust] 1. To burn 
and smoke without vent; to bum and smoko 
without flame, Hence“-‘2. To exist in a sup- 
pressed state; to bum inwardly, without 
outward demonstration, as a thought, pas- 
sion, and the like. 

A doubt that ever smoulcUrd in the hearts 
Uf those great lords and barons of his realm 
Flash'd forth and into war. Tennyson. 

Smoulder t (smol'd^r), n. Smoke; smother. 
Gascoiijne. 

Smouldryt (smordri). a. [See Smoulder.] 
Smothery; suffocating. * Smouldry cloud of 
duskish stinking smoke. ’ Spenser. 

Smudge (smuj), v.t [A form of smutch, 
from smut.] 1. To smear or stain with dirt 
or filth; to blacken with smoke. —2. To 
stifle; to smother. [Provincial.] 

Smudge (smuj), n 1. A foul spot; a stain; 
a smear. —2. A suffocating smoke. [Provin- 
cial.]— 3. A heap of damp combustibles, 
partially ignited, placed on the windward 
side of a house, tent, (fee., so as to raise a 
dense smoke to repel mosquitoes. [United 
States. ] 

I have had a made in a chafing-dish at my 

bedside. Mrs. Clavers. 

Smudge -coal (smuj'kol), n. A miner's 
name for coal which has been partially 
deprived of its bitumen through coming in 
contact with trap-dykes, &c., in a state of 
heat, and so been converted into a kind 
of natural coke. Called also Blind -coal. 
Stone-coal. 

Smug (smug), a. (I- G. srnuck, Dan. sraxik, 

G. schmuck, handsome, flue, neat; allied to 
smock.] ]Seat; trim; spruce; fine; affec- 
tedly nice in dress. ‘ The smug and silver 
Trent.’ Shak. • Used to come so sxnug 
upon the mart.’ Shak. ‘Twelve sable steed.s 
smug SV& the old raven’s wing.’ Beaumont. 

‘A pert counsellor’ Cowper. ‘The 
siting and scanty draperies of his style.’ De 
Quincey. The word now conveys a slight 
shade of contempt. 

Smug (smug), v.t. To make smug or spruce; 
to dress with affected neatness. 

My men . . . were all . , . 

Studiously sweeten'd, smugg’d with oile, and deckt. 

Chapman. 

Smug-boat (smug'lidt), n. A contra I >and 
boat on the coast of China; an opium lioat. 

8mug-liaG6d (sniug'fast), a. Having a smug 
or precise face; prim-faced. 

I once procured for a smug-faced client of mine a 

5 ood douse o’ the chop.s, which put a co^le of hun- 
red pounds into his pocket, y. Haillie. 

Smuggle (smug'l). v.t. pret. A pp. smug- 
gled; ppr. smuggling. [L G. smuggeln, Dan. 
wmugle, G. schmuggeln, from root of A. Sax. 
smiigan, Icel. smjiiga, to creep ; Dan. i 
smug, secretly, underhand. Smock is from 
same root.] 1. To import or export secretly, 
and contrary to law ; to import or export 
secretly and without paying the duties im- 
posed by law; to run; as, to smuggle a cargo. 

Where, tippling punch, grave Cato's, self you’ll see. 

And A tnor Patriae vending smuggled tea. Crabbe. 

2. To manage, convev, or introduce clandes- 
tinely; as, to smuggle a bill through Parlia- 
ment. 

Smuggle (smuga), v.i. To practise smug- 
gling. 

Now there are plainly but two ways of checking j 
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this practice— either the temptation to smuggle must 
be diminished by lowering the duties, or the difficul- 
ties in the way of smuggling must be increased. 

Cyc. of Commerce. 

Smuggler (smug'lfir), n. l. One who smug- 
gles; one who imports or exports goods 
privately and contrary to law, either con- 
traband goods or dutiable goods, without 
paying the customs. — 2. A vessel employed 
in running goods. 

Smuggling (smuggling), n. The offence of 
iiniwirting or exporting prohibited goods or 
other goods without paying the customs; 
the practice of defrauding the revenue by 
the clandestine introduction of articles into 
consumption without paying tlie duties 
chargeable upon them. It may be com- 
mitted indifferently upon the excise or cus- 
toms revenue. 

Smugly (smug'li), adv. In a smug manner; 
neatly; sprucely. 

Lilies and roses will t]uickly appear, 

And her face will look wondrous smugly. Gay. 

Sm'Ugness (smug'nes), n. The state or (jua- 
lity of being smug; neatness; spruceness. 
SmulMn (smul'kin), n. An Irish brass coin 
current in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of 
the value of id. 

Smulyt (smu'li), a. Looking smoothly 
demure. 

Smur (smur), n. Small , thick rain. [Scotch. ] 

During the afternoon a smur of rain came on which 
prevented me from going to church again. Galt. 

Smut (smut), n. [A parallel form with 
1‘rov. E. smit, a particle of soot, A. Sax. 
smitta, a spot, a stain, smut; D. smet, a blot, 
a stain. From root of smite. Smudge, 
sm titch,ixre closely allied forms. See Smutch. ] 

1. A spot made with soot or coal ; or the 
foul matter itself. — 2. Obscene and filtliy 
language. ‘Will talk smut though a priest 
and his mother be in the room.’ Addison. 

1 cannot for my heart conceive the pleasure of 
noise, and ntinsensc, and drunken freaks, and 
drunken iiuarrcls, and smut, and blasphemy. 

A Sir ir. Scott. 

3. A disease, also called Dust-brand, inci- 
dental to cultivated corn, by whicli the 
farina of the grain, together witli its proper 
integuments, and even part of the husk, is 
converted into a black, soot-like liowder. 
This disease does not affect the whole body 
of the crop, but the smutted ears are some- 
times very numerously dispersed t]in)Ughout 
it. Some attribute the smut to the richness 
of the soil, and others consider it as a hered- 
itary disease transmitted by one generation 
to another through the seed. It is produced 
l»y a minute fungus, ITstilago or Uredo se- 
getum. Various schemes have been tried 
for the prevention of smut, but the safest 
mode for the farmer to pursue is never to 
sow grain from a field in which the smut 
has prevailed. — Smut ball, bunt or pepper- 
brand, a fungoid disease analogous to smut. 
It consists of a black powdery matter, having 
a disagreeable odour, occupying the interior 
of the grain of wheat. This powdery matter 
consists of minute balls filled with sporules, 
and is caused by the attack of Tilletm caries. 

4. Dad soft coal containing much earthy 
matter. 

Smut (smut), v.t pret. A pp. smutted; ppr. 
smutting. 1. To stain or mark with smut; 
to blacken with coal, soot, or otlier dirty 
substance. 

The inside is %o smutted with dust and smoke, that 
neither the marble, silver, nor brass works shew them- 
selves. Addison. 

2. To affect with the disease called smut ; 
to mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon com and smutteth it. Bacon. 

3. 'To blacken; to tarnish; to taint. 

He is far from being smutted with the soil of 
atheism. Dr. H. More. 

Smut (smut), v.i. 1. To gather smut; to be 
converted into smut. ‘ White red - cared 
wheat . . . seldom Mortimer.— 

2. To give off smut; to crock. 

Smut -ball (smut'btvl), n. The common 
name of a fungus, Tilletia or Uredo caries, 
of the section Coniomycetes, very destruc- 
tive to wheat. 

Smuteb (smuch), v.t. [Closely allied to 
smut, but perhaps tiirectly from the Scan- 
dinavian — Sw. Htnuds, Dan. smuts, filth, 
dirt. Smudge is another form ] To blacken 
with smoke, soot, or coal; to smudge. 

‘ What, hast smutched thy nose ?' Shak. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
liefore rude hands have touched it? 

Ha’ you mark’d but the fall of the snow, 

Before the soil hath smutch'd It. B. yonson. 
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Smutch (smuch), n. A foul spot; smudge; 
a black stain. 

His milk-white hand ; the palm is hardly clean. 
But here and there an ugly smutch appears. 

Cotoper. 

SmutOhin (smuch 'in), n. [A dim. form 
from Snuff. 

The Spanish and Irish take it most in jjowder or 
smutchin, and it miglitily refreshes tJie brain. 

Howell. 

Smuth (smutli), n. A miners’ name for 
waste, poor, small coal. 

Smutmlll (smut'mil), n. A machine for 
cleansing grain from smut or mildew. 
Smuttily (smut'i-li), adv. In a smutty 
luamier ; as, (a) blackly ; smokily ; foully. 
(6) With obscene language. Tatler. 
Smuttlness (smut'i-nes), 11 . The state or 
(piality of being smutty; as, {a) the state or 
quality of being soiled or smutted; dirt 
from smoke, soot, coal, or smut, (b) Ob- 
scenciiess of language. 

Smutty (smut'i), a. l. Soiled with smut, 
coal, soot, or the like. ‘ The smutty air of 
London.’ Howell. -2. Affected with smut 
or mildew. ' Smutty corn.' Locke. -Z.Oh- 
Bcene; not modest or pure; as, smutty lan- 
guage, ‘ The smutty joke, ridiculously lewd.’ 
Smollett. 

Smymium (sm^!r'ni-um), n. [From L. 
Smyrna , myrrh. The plants have the odour 
of myrrh. ] A genus of plants, uat. order Um- 
bellifene. The species are upright, smooth 
biennials, with fleshy roots, various leaves, 
and terminal umbels of yellow or yellowish- 
green flowers. They are natives of Central 
and Eastern Europe. S. Olusatrum, or com- 
mon alexanders, is found in Britain, most 
frequently near the coast. It was formerly 
much eaten in Europe, both as a salad and 
pot-herb. S. per/olia turn , or perfoliate alex- 
anders, isuiuitlveof Greece, .Spain, Italy, and 
Dalmatia. 

Smyterle, Smytrle (smit'ri),??. A numerous 
collection of small individuals. ' Asmytrie 
o’ wee dudilie weans.' Burns. [Scotch.] 
Snack (snak), n. [0. and Prov. E. snack, to 
snatcli. A snack is what can be hastily 
taken. See Snatch.] 1. A share: now 
cliielly used in tlie phrase, to go snacks, 
tliat is, to have a share. ‘ They come in for 
their A’nacA-.’ Sir B. L’ Estrange. 

At last he whispers, I Jo, and we’ll snacks. Pope. 

2. A portion of food that can be eaten has- 
tily; a slight, hasty repast. Dickens. 
Snacket (snak'et), n. See SNErivET. 

Snacot (snak'ot), n. [Corr. from N. L. 
syngnathus, fnmi Gr. syn, with, together, 
and gnathos, a jaw, because the jaws are so 
joined together that only the point or front 
part of the mouth is opened. Mahn. ] A fish, 
the Syngnathus acus of Linnaius, tlie garfish, 
pipe-fish, or sea-needle. 

Snaffle (.snaf'l), n. [Allied to snujle, snivel] 
A liridle, consisting of a slender bitmouth, 
with a single rein and without a curb; a 
snaffle-bit. 

In all the northern counties here, 

"Wliosc word i.s snaffle, spur, atnl .spear, 

Thou wert the bc.st to follow gear. Sir If', Scott. 

Snaffle (snaf'l), v.t. pret. A pj). snajffled; ppr. 
snaffling. To bridle ; to bold or manage 
with a bridle. ‘ Horses snaffled witli the 
hi ts. ’ M ir. for Mags. 

Snaffle-bit (snaf'l-bit), 11 . A plain, slender 
bit for a horse, having a joint in the middle, 
to be placed in the mouth. 

Snag (snug), n. [Icel. snagi, a small stake 
or peg. Allied perhaps to «aecft-.] 1. A 
short projecting stump or branch; the 
stumpy base of a branch left in pruning; a 
branch broken off from a tree. 

The coat of arms, 

Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 

Was hung on high. Dryden. 

2. A contemptuous term for a long, ugly, or 
irregular tooth. 

In China none hold women sweet, 

IZxccpt their snags are black as jet. Prior. 

3. In some of the rivers of the United 
States, &c. , the trunk of a large tree firmly 
fixed to the bottom at one end and rising 
nearly or quite to the surface at the other 
end, bv which steamboats, <fec., are oHen 
pierced and sunk. 

Snag (snag), v.t. pret. & pp. snagged; ppr. 
snagging. 1. To trim bv lopping branches; 
to cut the branches, knots, or protuber- 
ances from, as the stem of a tree. — 2. To 
Injure or destroy by running against the 
trunk or branches of a sunken tree, as in 
American rivers; as, to snag a steamboat. 
Snag-boat (snag'bdt), n. A steamboat 
fitted with an apparatus for removing snagi 
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or other obstacles to navigation from river- 
beds. Simmonds. [United States.] 
Snagged (snag'ed), a. Pull of snags; snaggy. 

‘ Bmabouring one another with magged 
sticks.’ Dr. H. More. 

SnSigfSy (snag'i), a. Full of snags ; full of 
short stumps or sharp points ; abounding 
with knots; as, a snaggy tree; a snaggy stick. 

His weapon was a tall and sna^g^y oak. Heywood. 

Snag-tOOtht (snag'tbth), n. A tooth longer 
than others or than ordinary. 

Snail (snal), n. [A. Hax. snoel, contr. from 
sneegel, sncegl; Icel. migill, Dan. snegl; dim. 
forms from root of snake, sneak, the name 
signifying the creeping animal.] 1. A slimy, 
slow -creeping, air-breathing, gasteropod 
mollusc belonging to the genus Helix of 
Liumeus, now raised into the fannly Heli- 
cida;, and differing from the slugs (Limacida)) 
chielly in being covered with a depressed 
spiral shell. The latter are also sometimes 
popularly called snails. The shell is com- 
posed of carbonate of lime, combined with 
coagulated albumen, seiu’eted by the skin. 
The liead is furnished with four retractile 
horns or tentacula; and on the superior pair, 
at the extremity, the eyes are placed. The 
sexes are united in the same individual, but 
the copulation of two such hermaphrodite 
individuals is necessary for impregnation. 
The common garden snail {Helix aspersa) is 
the most familiar species of the typical 
genus. The mischief done by it to garden 
produce on which it feeds is very extensive. 
Nearly ecpially well known is the edible 
snail {11. Domatia), largely found in France, 
and cultivated there and elsewhere for food 
purposes. 8ee Slug. 2. A drone ; a slow- 
moving per.son. ‘ Dromio, thou drone, tliou 
snail, thou slug, thou sot.’ Shak.—'i.\ A 
tortoise, hence the name of an ancient mili- 
tary engine called also a testudo. 

Tlicre be also in tli.'xt country a kind of snaiV {tes- 
tudinfs), that be so great tliat many persons may 
lodge them in their sliells as men would in a house. 

Sir y. Mandnnlle. 

4. A piece of spiral machinery somewhat 
resembling a snail; specillcally, the piece of 
metal forming part of the striking work of 
a clock.— 5. Snail -clover (which see). 
Snail-clover, Snall-trefoU (snal'klo-v^r, 
snal'tre-foil), n. [So called from its pods, 
which resemble the shells of snails. ] A 
plant of the genus Medicago, the M. scutel- 
lata. Called also Snail. 

Snail-flsh (snartlsh), n. A sjtecies of Liparis, 
found in the British Islands, and so called 
from its .soft texture, and its habit of fixing 
itself to rocks by a ventral sucker. 
Snail-flower (snarilou-er), n. A leguminous 
plant of the genus Thaseolus {P. Caraculla ), 
allied to the kidney-hean. It is often grown 
in the gardens of South America, Southern 
Europe, and India for its large, showy, 
sweet-scented tit)wers, under the name of 
caracal. 

Snall-Uke (snal'lik), a. Uesembling a snail; 
moving very slowly. 

Snall-ilke (snal'lik), ndv. In the maimer of 
a snail; slowly. 

You courtiers move so snail-like in your business. 

B. yonsoti. 

Snail-movement (snarmbv-ment), n. A 
name sometimes given to the eecentric of a 
steam-engine. 

Snail-paced (snal'past), a. Moving slow, 
as a snail. ‘Impotent and snail-paced beg- 
gary. ' Shak. 

Snail-plant (snal'plant), n. A name com- 
mon to two papilionac<!OU8 plants of the 
genus Medicago {M. scutellata and M. Helix), 
whose pods are called snails from their re- 
semblance to these animals. 

Snall-sliell (snarsbel), n. The covering of 
the snail. 

Snail-slow (snarslo), a. As slow as a snail; 
extremely slow. 'Snail -slaw in profit’ 
Shak. 

Snall-trefoll (snM'tre-foil), n. Same as 
Snail-clover. 

Snake (snak), n. [A. Sax. snaca, from sntcan, 
to creep, to sneak ; Icel. sndkr, sn6kr, Sw. 
snok, Dan. snag. Akin snail.] A name com- 
monly given to any serjient, but more par- 
ticularly used to designate the common 
British snake, the Natrix torquata, family 
ColubridiB, and belonging to a section of the 
family which some naturalists have raised 
into a distinct family under the name Natri- 
cldcB. It is destitute of poison-fangs, and 
its food consists of lizards, young birds, 
bird’s eggs, mice, and more particularly 
frogs. Its average length is 3 feet, but it 
sometimes attains the length of 4 or 6 feet, 
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the female, as in serpents generally, being 
larger than the male. It inhabits Europe 
from Scotland, and the corresponding lati- 



Head and Tail of Common Snake (Natrix torguata). 

tude on the Continent, to Italy and Sicily. 
The body thickens towards the middle and 
tapers towards the tail, which ends in rather 
a sharp point. The head is covered with 
large plates. The ignorant sometimes mis- 
take the harmless snake for the viper. Com- 
pare the cut at Viper with the annexed.— 
A snake in the grass, a secret or treacherous 
enemy. 

Snake (snak), v.t. pret. & pp. snaked; ppr. 
snaking. 1. To drag or haul, as a .snake from 
its hole: often witli out. [United States.]— 

2. A' ant. to wind round spirally, as a large 
rope with a smaller one, or with cord, the 
small ropes lying in the spaces between the 
strands of tho largo one; to worm. 

Snake (smlk), v.i. To crawl like a snake. 
[United States.] 

Snake-bird (snak'berd). n. See Darter. 
Snake - boat ( snak ' hot >. See Pamban- 

MANCHE. 

Snake-eel (snak'el), n. A poi)ular name of 
the ffahes which constitute the family Dphi- 
suridjc of some naturalists, but which others 
class with tlio true eels in the family Miine- 
nidai, from the tail tapering to a point like 
that of a snake. They are natives of warm 
seas. One species {Ophisnnis serpens), of 
about G feet long, is found in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Snake-fly (snak'Hi), n. The popular name 
of neuropterous insects of the group Ila- 
phidiadic, and so culled from the elongated 
form of the head and neck, and the facility 
with which they move the front of tlie body 
in different directions. They are mostly to 
be found in the ncighl)ourhood of woods 
and streams. I'he common species is scien- 
tiilcaliy known as Raphidia ophiopsis. 

Snake-gourd (snak'gbrd), n. [From the re- 
markable snake-like appearance of its fruits, 
which are frequently 3 feet long ] The com- 
mon name of a cucurbitaceous plant of the 
genus Tricesanthes (T. anguina), a native 
of India and Chimi. 

Snake-bead (snak'Iied). n. l. A liliaceous 
l)lant of the genus Fritillaria, F. Meleagris. 
See Fritij.laria. 2. The American name 
of species <>f the genus Chelone (which see). 

3. llie end of a flat rail, formerly used on 
American railways, which was sometimes 
loosened and thr(»wn up by the carriage 
wheels, and frequently entered the bodies 
of the carriages to the great danger of the 
passengers. 

Snake-lizard (suak'liz-Srd). See CliAMiE- 

SAURA. 

Snake-moss (snak'mos), n. Common cluh- 
moss {Lycopodium clavatum). 

Snake-nut (snak'nut), n. The fruit of a 
Demerara tree, the Ophiocaryon paradoxi- 
cum, the largo embryo of which resembles 
a snake. 

Snake-piece (snak'pes), n. Nuut. same as 
Pointer. 

Snakeroot (8nak'rt)t),n. The popular name 
of numerous American plants of different 
species and genera, most of which are, or 
formerly were, reputed to be efficacious as 
remedies for snake bites. Among the best 
known is Aristolochia serpentaria, nat. order 
Aristolochiaceie, of which it is the type. It 
is a native of Virginia, and is widely diffused 
throughout the United States. It has a 
fibrous, aromatic, and bitterish root, which 
was formerly extolled as a cure for the bite 
of the rattlesnake and other serpents. 'I’he 
Infusion is occasionally used as a stimulant, 
tonic, and diaphoretic. The Virginian snake- 
root is the Polygala Senega. 

Bnake’S-beard (snaks'herd), n. The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus Ophlopo- 
gon, nat. order Lillaceae, belonging to China 
and Japan. 

Suake’s-bead Iris ( sn&ks'hed i-ris ), n. A 
plant, Iris tuberosa. See IRIS. 
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Snake-stone (snak'stOn), n. l. A popular 
name of those fossils otherwise called Am- 
monites.-- 2. A small rounded piece of stone, 
or other hard substance, popularly believed 
to be efficacious in curing snake bites.— 3. A 
kind of hone or whetstone occurring in Scot- 
land. 

Snakeweed (snak'wOd), n. A plant, bistort 
{Polygonum Bistorta), which grows in pas- 
tures. It is astriugeiit and sometimes used 
ill medicine. See Polygonum. 
Snake-wood (snuk'wqd), n. l. The w'ood of 
the Stiychnos coluhrina, nat. order Logani- 
acesD, a tree growing in the Isle of Timor 
and other parts of the East, having a bitter 
taste, and supposed to be a certain remedy 
for the bite of the hooded serpent. See 
STRYcnN0S.-2. The Demerara letter-wood 
{Brosirnum Aubleiii), a tree of the nat. order 
Artocarpaceaj. It has this name from the 
heart-wood being mottled with irregularly 
shaped dark spots. The timber is excess- 
ively hard, — 3. The common name of plants 
of the genus Ophioxylon (dogbanes), from 
their twisted roots and sterns. 

Snakewort (snak'w^rt), n. Same as S)iake- 
weed. 

Snakisb (snak'ish), a. Having a snake-like 
form, habits, or qualities; snaky. 

Snaky (snak'i), a. 1. Pertaining to a snake 
or to snakes; resembling a snake; serpentine; 
winding.— 2. Sly; cunning; insinuating; de- 
ceitful. 

So to the toast of Jordan he directs 

His easy steps, girded witli snaky wiles. Milton. 

3. Having or consisting of serpents. 

In his hand 

He took Caducevis, his s}iaky wand. Spenser. 

Snap (snap), v.t. pret. A pp. snapped; ppr. 
snapping. [L.G. and D.snappen, Dan.snappe, 
G. schnapften, to snap. Snip is a lighter 
form of this word, and snub is no doubt con- 
nected. See Snub, also Snatch ] l. I'o break 
instantaneously; to break short; as, to snap 
a i>iece of brittle wood. ‘Breaks the doors 
open, snajis the locks,’ Prior. — 2. To shut 
with a sharp sound. ‘Then S7Mpt Iris box ’ 
Pope. - ‘6. To bite suddenly ; to seize sud- 
denly with tho teeth. 

He, playing too often at the mouth of death, has 
been sttapped hy it at last. Sottth. 

He snaps deceitful air witl> empty jaws. Gay. 

4. ’I'o snatch suddenly ; to ciitch unex- 
pectedly. ‘ When you lay snug to snap 
young Damon’s goat.' Dryden. 

Lor now you arc in no danger to l)e sitafit singing 
again. AiV A*. L' Estrange. 

6. To break upon suddenly with sharp, 
angry words: often with up, and sometimes 
with up short. 

A surly ill-bred lord 

That chides and snaps her np at every word. 

Granville. 

C. To crack ; to make a sharp sound with ; 
as, to snap a whij). 

M'Morlan snapped his fingers repeatedly. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

7. To cause to spring back or vibrate with 
a sudden sound ; to twang. ‘ To snap the 
strings of an instrument.’ Dwiaht. - To 
snap off, {a) to break sutldenly. (o) To bite 
off suddenly. ‘ To have had our two noses 
snapped off with two old men without teetli.’ 
Shak. 

Snap (snap), v.i. 1. To break short; to part 
asunder suddenly; as, a mast or spar snaps; 
a needle snaps. 

If your steel is too hard, that is, too brittle, . . 
with the least bending it will snap. Moxon. 

2. To make an effort to bite; to aim to seize 
with tlie teeth: usually with at; as, a dog 
snaps at a passenger ; a fish maps at the 
bait. 

We snap at tnc bait without ever dreaming of the 
hook that goes along with it. Sir K. L' Estrange. 

3. To give a sharp cracking sound, such as 
that of the hammer of a firearm when it 
descends without exploding the charge; as, 
the pistol snapped. — 4. To utter sharp, 
harsh, angry words: usually with at. 

With the peremptory Jewish wives, we have snapt 

God's ministers as they did at the prophet Jere- 
miah. Bp. Prideaax. 

6. To catch at a proposal or offer eagerly; to 
accept gladly and promptly: with at. 

To the astonishment of everybody (he) joined the 
‘ Sybarite,’ that ‘ hell afloat.’ . . . Rclden . . . snapped 
at him. Hannay. 

Snap (snap), n. 1. A sudden breaking or 
rupture of any substance. — 2. A sudden, 
eager bite; a sudden seizing or effort to 
seize, as with tho teeth. -3. A sharpcracking 
sound, such as the crack of a whip. — 4. A 
greedy fellow. Sir R. L’ Estrange.— 5. That 
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which is caught by a sudden snatch or grasp; 
a catch. B. Jonson - 6. A catch or small 
lock; the spring catch of a purse, reticule, 
book-clasp, bracelet, and the like. —7. A 
name popularly given to beetles of the fam- 
ily Elateriilw, from the cricking noise they 
make in turning. Called also Skip-jack.— 

8. A sudden and severe interval: applied to 
weather; as, a cold snap. ‘ A cold snap fol- 
lowing eagerly on a thaw.’ J. R. Lowell.— 

9. A crisp kind of gingerbread nut or small 
cake. 

I might shut up house— if it was the thing 1 lived 
be— me that has seen a’ our gentle-folks’ bairns, and 
gi’en them snaps and sugar biscuit maist o’ them wi’ 
my ain hand. Sir IV. .Scott. 

Snap-bug (snap'bug), n. A kind of beetle. 
See Snap, 7. [United States.] 
Snap-dragon (snap'dra-gou), 71. 1. A plant 
of the genus Antirrhinum (which see).— 2. A 
play in which raisins are snatched from 
burning brandy and put into the mouth 

When tliey were all tired of blind-man’s buff, there 
was a great game at .'^napdrapoti: and when fingers 
ciidugn were burned with that, and all the raisins 
were gone, the}' sat down. Dickens. 

3. 7die thing eaten at .snap-dragon. Swift. 
Snapbance, Snap-haunce (snapbans), 7i. 
[D. 8}iaphaa7i—snap. snaj), and kaaii, the 
cock of a gun.] 1. Originally and properly, a 
spring-lock to a gun or pistol, subsequently 
applied to the gun itself, which was a Dutch 
firelock in general use in the seventeenth 
century — 2. A snappish retort; a curt, sharp 
answer; a repartee. Marston. [Rare ] 
Snap-lock (snap'lok), n. A lock that shuts 
w’^ith a catch or snap. 

Snapper (snap'^r), ?i. l. One that snaps: 
ofteu with up, one who takes up stealthily 
and suddenly; a thief. 

Who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was 
likewise a snapper tip of unconsidcred trifles. SJtak. 

2. The name given in the West Indies to 
different fish of the family Serranidaj. 

Snapping - turtle (snap'ing-ter-tl), n. A 
species of fresh-water tortoise belonging to 
the genus Chelydra (C. serpentma), a very 
savage and powerful animal common to all 
parts of the United States: so named from 
its propensity to snap at everything within 
its reach. 

Bnapplab. (snap'ish), a. 1. Ready or apt to 
snap or bite ; as, a snappish cur. — 2. Apt 
to speak angrily or tartly; tart; crabbed. 
‘Smart and snappish dialogue.’ Cowper. 
Snapplsbly (snap'ish-li), adc. in a snap- 
pish manner; peevishly; angrily; tartly. 

‘ Nell answered him snappishly.' Prior. 
Snappislmess (snap'ish-nes), n. 'I'he <iual- 
ity of being snappish; peevishness; tartness. 
Snappy (snap'i), a. Snappish. [Rare ] 
SnapsaCkt (snap'sak), n. [5nu/> and sack, 
Sw. snappsock, G. schnappsack. See KNAP- 
SACK.] A knapsack. South. 

Snap-shot (snap shot), 71. 1. A shot at an 
animal that is only within reach for a 
moment. —2. An instantaneous photographic 
picture taken by a hand camera. 

Snapt (snapt). A con tracted form of Snapped, 
the pret. & pp. of snap. 

Snart (sniir), v.i. [L.G. and O.D, 87iarren, 
G. schnnrren, to snarl; D. snar, snappish. 
Probably imitative and allied to s/iore.] 
To snarl. Spenser. 

Snare (snar), n. [A. Sax. snear, a snare, a 
no(>se; Icel. snara. Dan. snare, a snare, a 
gin; D. snaar, O H.G. S7iare, a string; Icel. 
snara, to tuni quickly, to twist ] 1. A con- 
trivance, consisting often of a noose or set 
of nooses of cords, hair, or the like, by which 
a bird or other living animal may be en- 
tangled; a gin; a net; a nooee.— 2. Anything 
by which one is entangled, entrapped, or 
Inveigled, and brought into trouble. 

A fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his lips are 
the tnare of liis soul. Prov, xviii. 7. 

3. One of the strings formed of twisted raw 
hide strained upon the lower head of a 
drum. 

Snare (snar), v.t. pret. & pp. s^iarcd; ppr. 
siuiring. [From the noun. ] To catch with 
a snare; to catch or take by j^uile; to bring 
into unexpected evil, perplexity, or danger; 
to entangle. 

The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. 

Ps. lx. 16. 

Snare -drum (snar'drum), 71. a common 
military drum furnished with snares, as 
opposed to a bass drum. See Snare, n. 3. 
Snarer (snar'er), n. One who lays snares or 
entangles. 

Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide. 

Cradhe. 


Snarl (snarl), v.i. [A freq. of 87iar. See 
Snar.] 1 . To growl, as an angry or surly 
dog; to gnarl. ‘I’hat I should snarl and 
bite and play the dog.’ Shak.—2. To speak 
roughly; to talk in rude, murmuring terms. 

It is malicious and unmanly to snarl at the little 
lapses of a pen, from which Virgil himself stands not 
exempted. Dryden. 

Snarl (snarl), 7». A quari’el ; an angry con- 
test. 

Snarl (snarl), v. t. (From snare. ^ 1. To en- 
tangle; to complicate; to involve in knots; 
as, to snarl a skein of thread, ‘ And from 
her head oft rent her snarled hair.’ Spen- 
ser. To embarrass: to confuse; to en- 
tangle. ‘ Confused consciences.' Dr. 

H. More. 

This was the question that they would have .v//ar/rn' 
him with. Latimer. 

Snarl (snftrl), n. Entanglement; n knot or 
complication of hair, thread, Ac., which it 
is difficult to disentaugle; hence, intricacy; 
complication; embarrassing difficulty. 
Snarl (suArl), v.t. To raise or form hollow 
work in narrow metal vases. See SNAB- 
LINQ, SNAKLING-IRON. 

Snarler (8nar'lt^r), ?i. One who snarls; a 
surly, growling animal; a grumbling, (luar- 
relsome fellow. ‘ The lash of snarlers' jokes. ’ 
Swift 

Snarling (snlir'ling), ^7. and a. Growling; 
grumbling angrily; peevish; waspish; snap- 
pish 

Snarling (snar'ling), n. A mode of raising 
or forming hollow work in sheet metal, such 
as narrow vases, by repercussion, where the 
hammer, from the narrowness of the vessel, 
cannot be applied directly. 

Snarling-iron (snar'ling-i-em), n. An iron 
tool used in the operation of snarling. It 
consists of a straight arm with an uptui ned 
end. This is introduced into the vessel to 
be operated on with the end bearing upon 
the part to be raised or expanded, and blows 
struck on the end which is without the 
vessel cause the other end to act on it by 
repercussion. 

Snarl-knot (snarrnot), n. A knot that can- 
not be drawn loose. [Provincial] 

Snary (sua'ri), a. [From snare.} Of the 
nature of a snare; entangling; insidious. 

Spiders in the vault their snary webs have spread. 

Dryden. 

Snasll (snash), 71 . [Same word as Sw. snmsa, 
to chide sliarply; or a form fornted by a 
mixing up of snap and g7iash. Comp, also 
Dan. snaske, to champ food with noise ] 
Insolent, opprobrious language; impertin- 
ent abuse. [Scotch] 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash. 

How they maun thole the factor’s snash. Hums. 

Snastt (snast), 71 . [From root of A. Sax. 
sntthan, to cut, whence snath, sued. ] The 
snuff of a candle. Bacon. 

Snatch (snach), v.t. pret. A pp. snatched or 
snatcht. [Softened form of 0. and Prov. E. 
snack, to snatch; D. and L.G. snakken, 
snacken, to snatch: probably a parallel form 
of snap (which see).] 1. 'To seize hastily or 
abruptly; to seize without permission or 
ceremony ; as, to snatch a kiss. ‘ From my 
finger snatch'd that ring.’ Shak. ‘When 
half our knowledge we must snatch, not 
take.’ Pope. 

Nay do not snatch it from me. Shak. 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part. 

And snatch a guicc beyond the reach of art. 

Pope. 

2. To seize and transport away. ^Snatch 
me to heaven.' Thomson.- Hsu. To twitch, 
pluck, pull, catch, j^asp, gripe. 

£fnatcll (snach), v.i. 'To attempt to seize 
suddenly; to catch; as, to snatch at a thing. 
Nay, the ladies too will be snatchinp^. Shak. 

Snatch (snach), n. 1. A hasty catch or 
seizing. 

Why, then, it seems some certain snatch or so 
Would serve your turn. Shak. 

2. A catching at or attempt to seize sud- 
denly.— 3. A short fit of vigorous action; as, 
a snatch at weeding after a shower.— 4. A 
small piece, fragment, or quantity; a i)iece 
snatched or broken off. 'Snatches of old 
tunes.' Shak. 

We have often little snatches of sunshine. Spectator. 
She chanted snatches of mysterious song. 

7 'euttyson. 

6. A shuffling answer. [Rare.] 

Come, sir, leave roe your snatches and yield me a 
direct answer. Shak. 

6. A hasty repast; a snack. [Scotch.] 


Snatch-block (snach'blok), n. A particular 
kind of block used in ships, having an open- 
ing in one side to receive the bight of a 
rope. It Is chiefly used 
for heavy purchases, 
where a warp or hawser 
is brought to the cap- 
stan. Called also a Notch- 
block. 

Snatcher ( snach '6r), n. 
One that snatches or 
Snatch-block. take.s abruptly; as, a 
hody- snatcher. 

Snatchingly (snach'ing-li), adv. By snatch- 
ing; hastily; abruptly. 

Snatchy (snach'i), a. Consisting of or cha- 
racterized by snatches. 

The modern style (of rowing) seems short and 
snatchy; it has not the long jnajestic sweep of fonner 
days. Cambridge Sketches. 

Snath, Snathe (snath, snath), 71 . [A. Sax. 
sneed, the handle of a scythe, from sntthan, 
to cut. There are various other forms of 
this word, as sneafh, sriecthe, sned, Ac.] 
The handle of a scythe. [Local and United 
States. ] 

Snathe (snaTH), v.t. [A. Sax. sntthan, Icel. 
sneitha, Goth, siieithan, 0. schneiden, to 
cut. Akin Sc. snod, trim, neat.] To lop; to 
prune. [Provincial.] 

SnattOCk (snat'ok), n. [Snathe and dim. 
term. -oc/r.] A Jiip; a slice. ' Snattocks of 
that very cross.' Gaytan. [Local.] 
SnawCsnii), w. Snow. [Scotch.] 

Snead (sued). 71. l. [Connected with /f>? 00 (Z.] A 
ligament ; a line or string.— 2. A handle for 
a scythe. See Snath, Sned. [Both local.] 
Sneak (snek), v.i. [A. Sax. sntcan, to creep, 
to sneak ; i)an. snige, to creep or move 
softly. See Snake.] 1. To creep or steal 
privately : to go furtively, as if afraid or 
ashamed to be seen ; to slink ; as, to sneak 
away from company; to stuinic into a corner 
or behind a screen. ‘A poor unminded 
outlaw sneaking home.' Shak. 

You skulk'd bcliind the fence, and sneaked a.'f/ay, 
Dryden. 

2. To behave with meanness and servility; 
to crouch; to truckle. 

Tom struts a .soldier, open, bold and brave; 

W'ill sneaks a scriv’ner, an exceeding knave. Pope. 

Sneak t (snek), v.t. To hide; to conceal. 
‘(Slander) lurks and sneaks its head.' Abp. 
Wake. 

Sneak (snek), n. A mean fellow'. ‘ A set of 
simpletons and sujjerstitious sneaks ' Glan- 
ville. 

There canbenodouhtthataj^/ert^ is usually looked 
upon as very little better than a knave. The word, 
like the correlative term ‘gentleman,’ is one of pecu- 
liarly English growth. . . . To English apprehension 
the term denotes that combination of selfishness, 
cowartlice, and falsehood whicli is summed up in the 
Lexicon definition of a 'me.m fellow,’ and is directly 
opposite to manliness and candour. Sat. Rei<. 

Sneak-cup (snek'kup), n. A toper who btilks 
his glass; one who sneaks from his cup; 
hence, a puny or paltry fellow. 

The prince is a Jack, u sneak-cup. Shak. 

He is sucli ii sneak-cup ! were lie a boy of mettle I 
would adopt )iim. Morton. 

Sneaker (snek'^r), 7i. l. one who sneaks; 
one who wants spirit: a sneak. ‘Sneakers 
and time-servers.' Waterland. 

I am none of those sneakers. Lamb. 

2. A small vessel of drink; a kind of punch- 
bowl. 

l have just left the right wor.shipful and his myrmi- 
dons about a sneaker of five gallons. Spectator. 

Sneakiness (snek'l-nea), 7 i. Same as Sneak- 
ingness. 

Sneaking (snek'ing), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
sneak; acting like a sneak; mean; servile; 
crouching. ‘ The fawning, siieaking, and 
flattering hypocrite.' Stillingfleet. — ‘l.He;c\'e)t 
or clandestine, and somewhat discreditable; 
underhand. 

"When we spe.ak of a 'sneaking regard ’ for a j>er- 
son or a principle, we imply that the regard is, or ig 
felt by tlK)sc wlio entertain it to be, more or less dis- 
creihtable, and that they do not venture openly to 
profess a feeling of which tliey arc ashamed, while 
they ncvcrthelcs.s secretly indulj.'e it. Sat, Rev. 

Sneakingly (snek'ing-li), adv. In a sneak- 
ing manner; meanly. 

Doc all things like a man, not sneakingly; 

Think the King .sees thee still ; for his King does. 

G. Herbert. 

Sneaklng^neSB (snek'ing-neB), n. The qua- 
lity of being sneaking; meanness. 
Sneaksby (snSks'bi), n. A paltry fellow. 
‘ A demure sneaksby, a clownish singular- 
Ist.' Barrow. [Familiar] 

Sneak-up t (sTiek'up), n. A sneaking, cow- 
ardly, insidious fellow. [A corrupted read- 
ing of Shakspere for sneak-cup. Nares.} 
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Sneaky (sn§k'i), a. Same as Sneaking. 
Snea^ (snSp), V.t [Allied to mvip, enib, 
mub; Icel. meypa, to disgrace, to chide; D. 
87iippen, to nip; Dan. m^be, reproach, re- 
primand.] 1. To check; to reprove ab- 
ruptly; to reprimand. Dr. H. More.— 2. To 
nip; to bite; to pinch. ‘Herbs and fruits 
meaped with cold weather.’ Ray. 

Sneapt (snep), n. A reprimand; a check. 

I will not undergo this sneap without reply. Shak. 

Sneath, Sneathe (sn^th, sneTH), n. The 
handle of a scythe; a snath. 

Sneb. t Snebbet (sneb), v. t. [A form of mib. ] 
To check; to reprimand; to chide; to sneap. 
Spe^mer. 

Snetsk (snek), n. [O.E. snek, snekke, snecke, 
also snack, probably from snack, old form 
of snatch. Comp, catch, a kind of fasten- 
ing.] The latch of a door or other appliance 
of similar nature; a door-handle. Written 
also Snick. [Obsolete and provincial, espe- 
cially Scotch.] 

Sneck (snek), v.t. To put the door latch or 
catch on; as. to meek a door. [Scotch ] 
Sneck-drawer (snek'dr^-^r), n. A latch- 
lifter; a bolt- drawer; a sly fellow; a co- 
zener; a cheat. Galt. [Scotch.] 
Sneck-drawlng (snek'dra-ing), a. Crafty; 
cozening; cheating. Bums. [Scotch.] 
Sneckett (snek’et), n. [Dim. of sneck. ] The 
latch of a door; a snacket. Cotgravc. 
Sneck-up, Snlck-upt (snek'up, snik'up), 
interj. [Probaldy contr. from his neck up. 
Nares.] Go hang! bo hanged! 

We did keep time, sir, in our catches. Sneck up. 

Shak. 

SnedCsned), n. [See Snath.] The handle of 
a scythe; a snead; a snath. [Old and pro- 
vincial, especially Scotch.] 

Sned (sued), V. t. Same as Snathe. 

Snee (8ne),?i. [D. snei, contr. of snede, a cut, 
a shaiT) edge.] A knife. 

Sneed (snedk n. [A. Sax. sneed. See Snath, 
Snathe.] The handle of a scythe; a sued 
or snath. 

This is fixed on a long sueed, or straight handle. 

Evelyn. 

Sneer (sner), v.i. [Origin doubtful. The 
original meaning seems to have been to 
grin, and the word is probably allied to 
snar, snarl.] 1. To show contempt by turn- 
ing up the nose, or by a particular cast of 
countenance.— 2. To insinuate contempt by 
a covert expression; to use words suggestive 
rather than expressive of contempt; to 
speak derisively: often with at; as, to sneer 
at a person for his piety. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneennir, teach the rest to sneer. 

Pope. 

3. To show mirth awkwardly. Taller. — Syn. 
To scoff, gibe, jeer. 

Sneer (snerV v.t. l. To treat with sneers; 
to treat witli a sort of contempt. 

Nor sneered nor bribed from virtue into shame. 

.'iavtu’-e 

2. To utter with contemptuous expression 
or grimace. 

* A ship of fools' he shrieked in spite, 

* A sliip of fools ' he stieered and wept. 

Tennyson. 

Sneer (sner), n. l. A look of contempt, or a 
turnitig up of the nose to manifest contempt; 
a look of disdain, derision, or ridicule. 

There was a laughing devil in his sneer. Pyron. 

2. An expression of contemptuous scorn; in- 
direct expression of contempt. 

Who can refute a sneer f Paley, 

Syn. Scoff, gibe, jeer. 

Sneerer (sner'er), a. One that sneers. 
Sneerflll (sner^fpl), a. Given to sneering. 
‘The maid.’ Shemtone. [Rare.] 

Sneerlngly (sner'ing-li), adv. In a sneer- 
ing manner; with a look of contempt or 
scorn. 

Sneeshln, Sneeshing IsnSshdn, snesh‘ing), 
71. [From sneezhuj.] 1. Snuff.— 2. A pinch of 
snuff. ‘ Not worth a 87ieeshin.' W. Meston. 
—Sneeshm mill or sneeshing mull, a snuff- 
box, generally made of the end of a horn. 
[Scotch. ] 

Sneeze (sn^zV v.i. pret. <fc pp. sneezed; ppr. 
sncezi7iQ. [O.E. and Sc. neese, neeze, with a 

g roflxed and strengthening s. See Neksb. 

ouble forms of words witn and without an 
initial s are not uncommon. Comp. Tiielt, 
S7nelt, plash, splash, snipe, 7iib or Tieb, lash, 
slash, &c.] To emit air through the nose 
audibly and violently by a kind of Involun- 
tary convulsive force, occasioned by irrita- 
tion of the inner membrane of the nose. 
See Sneezing. — To sneeze at, to show con- 
tempt for; to contemn; to despise; to scorn. 

My professional reputation is not to be stieexed at. 

SirA.H.EUon. 


Sneeze (Bnez),?i. The act of one who sneezes, 
or the noise made by sneezing; sudden and 
violent ejection of air through the nose witn 
an audible sound. 

Sneeze-weed (snez'wSd), n. A plant of the 
genus Helenium (£f. autumnale) which 
causes sneezing. 

Sneeze-wood (snez'wud), w. a South Afri- 
can tree {Pteroxylon utUe), nat. order Sa- 
pindace®, yielding a solid, strong, durable 
timber rivalling mahogany in beauty. Its 
dust causes sneezing, so that it is trouble- 
some to work. 

Sneezewort (snez'w6rt), n. A British com- 
posite plant of the genus Achillea, the .-*1. 
Ptarmica, called also Qoose-tmigue, with 
long narrow serrate leaves, and heads of 
white flowers. It is so called because the 
dried flowers and roots, when powdered 
and applied to the nose, cause sneezing. 
Sneezing (snfiz'ing), n. l. The act of eject- 
ing air violently and audibly through the 
nose by a sudden and involuntary effort ; 
sternutation. Sneezing is a convulsive ac- 
tion of the respiratory organs brought on 
commonly by irritation of the nostrils. It 
is preceded by a deep inspiration, which fills 
the lungs and then forces the air violently 
through the nose. Sneezing produced in the 
ordinary way is a natural and healthy ac- 
tion, intended to throw off instinctively from 
the delicate membrane of the nostrils what- 
ever irritable or offensive material may 
chance to be lodged there. When it becomes 
violent, recourse must be had to soothing 
the nasal membrane by the application of 
warm milk and water, or decoction of 
poppies. — 2. A medicine to promote sneez- 
ing; anerrhino; a sternutatory. ' Sneezi7igs, 
niaaticatories and nasals.’ Burton. 

Snell (snel), a. [ A. Sax. snel, a word com- 
mon to the Teutonic tongues with the senses 
of sharp, quick, active, Ac.] l.t Active; 
brisk; nimfde. Lye. — 2. Keen; piercing; 
sharp; severe; as, a frost. [Scotch.] 

It may be a dead loss! — whate’er ane o’ your Lom- 
bard Street goldsmiths may say to it, it’s a snell ane 
in the Santmarket o’ Glasgow. Str IV. Scott. 

Snell (snel), n. A short line of horse-hair, 
gut, Ac., by which a fish-hook is attached 
to a longer line; a snood. 

Snet (snet), 71. The fat of a deer. [Obsolete 
or provincial English.] 

Snew (snu). Old and prov. pret. of snow. 

If you hcerd on’t of what passed between Mas’r 
Davy and me, th’ night when it sneio so hard, you 
know as I have been — wheer not— -fur to seek my 
dear niece. Dickens. 

Snewe.t v.i. To snow; to fall plcntcously; 
to be in as great abundance as snow. Chau- 
cer. 

Snlbt (snib), v.t. To snub; to reprimand; to 
check ; to sneap or sneb. ‘ Them to revile 
ov stxib.' Spenser. 

Though the seeds of virtue . . . may be trampled 
on, kept under, cropped and snihbed by the bestial 
part. pp. H ard, 

Snlbt (snib). 71. A snub; a reproof; a repri- 
mand. Marsto7i. 

Snick (snik), n. [Icel. S7iikka, to cut or work 
with a knife; D. S7iik, a hatchet, a sharp 
tool.] 1. A small cut or mark. — 2. A knot 
or irregularity in yarn.— Snick a Jid snee, a 
combat with knives. ‘Among the Duiikerk- 
ers, where mick and mec was in fashion.’ 
Wiseman. 

Snick (snik), H. A latch; a sneck. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Snicker (snik'^r), v. t. [Probably imitative 
of the sound of suppressed laughter. Comp. 
Sc. mocker, to breathe loudly through the 
nose; 7ucker, nicker, to neigh.] To laugh in 
a half-suppressed manner; to laugh with 
audible catches of voice, as when one at- 
tempts to suppress loud laughter; to giggle; 
to snigger. 

Snickersnee (snik'^r-sne), «. l. A combat 
with knives. See S7iick a7id mec under 
Snick. —2. A large clasp-knife. Thackeray. 
Snlck-up (snik'up), mterj. See Sneck-up. 

Give him money, George, and let him go snick- 
up. Beau. iP Ft. 

Sniff (snif), V.i. [A lighter form of muff.] 
To draw air audibly up the nose, sometimes 
as an expression of scorn; to snuff. 

So then you look'd scornful and sniR at the dean. 

Swift. 

Sniff (snif), v.t 1. To draw in with the 
breath through the nose. -2. To perceive as 
bysnutting; to snuff; to smell; to scent; as, 
to sniff danger. 

Sniff ^ nif), n. 1. The act of sniffing; percep- 
tion by the nose. 


Oh, could I but have had one single sup, 

One single sniff at Charlotte’s caudle-cup. 

T. IV art on. 

2. That which is taken by sniffing; as, a sniff 
of fresh air. — 3. The sound produced by 
drawing in with the breath through the 
nose. 

Mrs. Gamp . . . g.ivc a .miff at uncommon signifi- 
cance, and said, it didn’t signify. Dickens. 


Snift (snift), v.i. 1. ’J'o make a noise by 
drawing breath through the nose; to snort. 
‘Resentment expressed by sni/ting.’ Joh 7 i- 
son.—2. To sniff; to snuff; to smell. ‘Still 
mi/iing and hankering after their old ([uar- 
ters. ' La7idor. 

Snift (snift). n. 1. A moment. ITalliwell.— 
2. Slight snow or sleet. Halliwell. [Provin- 
cial English in both senses. ] 

Snifter (snift'Sr), n. [Scotch.] 1. The draw- 
in^ of tne breath up the nostrils noisily ; a 
sniff.— 2. pi. (a) The stoppage of the nostrils 
through cold, (ft) A disease of horses. 
Snifter (snift'^r), v. i. To draw up the breath 
through the nose; to sniff. [Scotch.] 
Snifting-valve (snift'ing-valv), 7i. A valve 
in the cylinder of a steam-engine for the 
escape of air ; so called from the peculiar 
noise it makes. Called also Tail-valve, Blow- 
valve. 

Snig (snig), n. [See SNAKE.] A kind of eel. 
[Local.] 

Snigger (snig'fer), v.i. Same as Snicker.' 

Slie . . . the faults of the <^elf-styled 

righteous with uncommon sati.sfaction. Thackeray, 


Snigger (snig'fir), «. A suppressed laugh; a 
giggle; a snicker. ‘The confiding snigger of 
the foolish young butcher.’ Dickens. 

Sniggle (snig'l). v.i. [From mig, an eel.] To 
fish for eels, by thrusting the bait into their 
holes. Iz. Walto7i. 

Sniggle (snig'l), v.t pret. A pp. sniggled; 
ppr. 87iiggli7ig. To snare; to catch. 


Now, Martell, 

Have you remember’d what we thought of? 
Yes, sir, I have snig-p^led him. Beau. & FI. 


Snip (snip), v.t. pret. A pp. snipped; ppr. 
snipping. [Closely allied to snap, and to 
D, and L.G. sni;ppe7i, to snip, to clip, G. 
schiiippen, schnipfen, to snip or clip in 
pieces.] 1. To clip; to cut off at once with 
shears or scissors. 


lie wore a pair of scissors , . , and wduld snip it 
off nicely. Arbnthnot, 

2. To snap; to snatch. 

The captain seldom ordered anything out of the 
ship’s stores but I snipped some of it Tor my own 
share. Defoe. 

Snip (snip), n. [See the verb.] 1. A clip; a 
single cut with shears or scissors.— 2. A bit 
cut off; a small shred.— 3. Share; a snack. 
Sir li. L' Estrange.— A cant name for a 
tailor.— 6. A small hand shears for cutting 
metal. 

Snipe (snip), n. [D. S7iip, L.G. sixippe, Dan. 
87ieppe, G. schixepfe, snipe, a bird distin- 
guished by the length of its bill or neb; L.G. 
snippe, snibbe, a bill, beak, same word as nib 
or neb with s prefixed. See NEB.] 1, The 
English name for those grallatorial birds 
which form the genus Scolopax. The com- 
mon snipe (Scolopax gallinago) is a beauti- 
fully marked bird, about 10 or 11 inches 
long. It is plentiful in most parts of Bri- 



Common Snipe {Scolopax gallinago) 


tain, and frequents marshy or moist grounds. 
It feeds on worms, insects, and small mol- 
luscs. It is remarkable for the length of 
its bill, its peculiar cry, and the drummlng- 
Uke noise it makes in summer. The jack 
snipe (Scolopax gallinula) closely resembles 
the common snipe in its general habits and 
appearance, but is seldom seen in this coun- 
try except in the winter.- snipe, a name 
given to the dunlin (which see).— Summer 
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mipe, a name given to the common Band- 
piper.— 2. A fool; a blockhead; a simple- 
ton. 

I mine own grain'd knowledge should profane, 

If I should time expend with such a snijfe. 

Hut for my sport and profit. Shak. 

Snipe (snip), v.t and i. pret. and pp. miped; 
ppr. mipituj. I’o shoot or pick off men 
individually with the rifle in warfare, espe- 
cially at long range. 

Snipe-blU (snip'bil), u. In carp, a plane 
for forming the quirks of mouldings. 
Snipe-fish (snip'fish), n. A flsh with a long 
snipe-like beak. See Bellows-fish. 
Snipper (snip'Cr), n. One that snips or clips; 
a tailor. Dryden. 

Snipper-snapper (snip'Cr-suap-er), n. An 
effeminate young man; a small iiisiguiflcant 
fellow. fColloq.J 

Snippet (snip'et), n. (Dim. of snip, a part.] 
A small part or share. Hndibras. 

Snippety (snip'et-i), a. Insigniflcarit; ridicu- 
lously small. ‘Snippety facts.' Spectator 
newspaper. 

Snip-snap (anip'snap). n. [A reduplication I 
of snap ] A tart dialogue with quick re- 
plies. 

Snip-snap (snip-snap), a. Short and quick; 
smart. Pope. 

Snltcher (suich'Cr), n. l. An informer; a 
tell-tale; one who turns queen's (king's) evi- 
dence.— 2. .A handcuff. [Low slang in both 
senses. ] 

Snltet (snit), w. [A. Sox. anffe, perhaps con- 
nected with snout, the bird with long Hnout 
or beak.] A snipe. 'The witless woodcock 
and his neighbour snite. ' Drayton. 

Snite (suit), v.t [A. Sax. snytan, to wipe or 
clean the nose; Icel. snyta, to blow the nose; 
Dan. smjde, to blow the nose, to snuff a 
candle ; D. snuiten, to blow tlie nose. The 
verbs seem to be derived from tlie noun 
snout, or from snot, mucus.] To flip, so as to 
strike off; hence, to clean, a.s the nose; to 
snuff, as a candle. 'iV oi* would uuy ouc be 
able to snite his nose.’ irmw. 

Snithe, Snithy (snitii, anith'i), a. [A. Sax 
sntthan, to cut. See Snathe. ] Sharp ; 
piercing; cutting; applied to the Avind’ 
[Provincial.] 

Snivel (sniv'el). n. [A. Sax. snyfel (?), snoffcl, 
snot ; from the stem of sniff, snuff.] Snot • 
mucus running from the nose. 

Snivel (sniv'el), v.i. pret. snivelled; ppr. sni- 
velliny. l. To run at the no.se. -2. To draw 
up the mucus audibly through the nose - - 
S. To cry. weej), or fret, a.s children, with 
snuffing or snivelling. Sir It. L’Estranne 
Sniveller (sniv'el-Cr), v. i one wjio snivels, 
or who cries with snivelling. 2. One who 
weep.s for slight causes, or manifests weak- 
ness by weeping. 

He’d more J,iment when I wa.s dead, 

Than all tlic sttiveUen round my bed. Swift, 

Snivelling (aniv'el-ing), n. The act or the 
noise of one who snivels; a crying or speak- 
ing as through the nose. 

Snlvelly (8niv'el-i),a. Running at the nose; 
pitiful; whining. 

Snob (snob), n. [Prov. E. snob, a vulgar or 
contemptible person, also snot or mucus of 
the nose. The latter is probalily the original 
meaning, the word being thus from root of 
snuff; comp. G. schnoben, to puff or blow 
through the nose. So snot i.s also used as 
an opprobrious epithet of persons ] l. A 
trivial name for a shoemaker; a journeyman 
shoemaker. — 2. In the universities, a towns- 
man as opposed to a gow nsnian ‘S. One wlio 
lays sti co. oil petty social distinctions and 
wishes to ui)i)ear superior in wealth, posi- 
tion. or breeding to others; a vulgar or 
underbred person who apes gentility 


Snobbism (suob'izm), n. The state of being 
a snob; the manners of a snob; snobbish- 
ness. 

The stwbbistn would perish forthwith (If for no 
other cause) under public ridicule. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Snobby (Bn(>b'i),fl. Of or relating to a snob; 
partaking of the character of a snob ; snob- 
bish. 

And if wc can’t get in witit tl>e noh.s, dejiend upon 
it. wc will never take up with any society that is de- 
cidedly snobby. Dean Ramsay. 

Snobllng ( suob ' ling ), n. A little snob. 
Thackeray. 

Snobocracy (snoh-okTa-si), n. [Snob, and 
term, -ocracy, as in aristocracy; comp, mob- 
ocracy.] Snobs taken collectively. Kings- 
ley. 

Snod (snod), n. [A. Sax. See Snoop.] a 
fillet ; a headband; a ribbon. Called in Scot- 
land a snood. [Obsolete or provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

Snod (snod), a. [Lit. trimmed by cutting; 
Sc. sued. A. Sax. trnosdan, to trim, to cut. 
See Snathe.] Neat; trim; smooth. [Scotch ] 
Snood (snod), n. [A, Sax. sndd, a snood. 
Comp. Icel. snudr, snnthr, a tw irl, a twist, 
from snua, to twist.] 1. A fillet with which 
the hair of a young maiden’s hea<i is bound 
up, emblematic of chastity. [Scotch.] — 
2. In angliny, a hair-line, gut, or silk cord by 
which a fish-hook is fastened to the line; a 
snell. [Scotch.] 

Snood (snod). v t. To bind up. as the hair 
with a snood. 

Snooded (snod'ed), a. Wearing or having a 
snood. 

And the <,nooded daughter 
H nit tit r. 


A snob ib tliat m.-in or woman who is always nre- 
tcndiiUT to l,e sointrUiin^r la-ttcr-Cbpccially nclier or 
more fabl'ional>ic— tli.in they are, 7 hacktray. 

He who meanly ndnnvrs mean tliinjrs is a .Snob- 
perhaps tliat i.s n iafe definition of tlie < h.ir.jcter 
7 

4. A workman wlm will not go on strike or 
who Works for lo\vt*i' tineos ilian others" a 
knob-stick : a rnf ’ 

Snobbery (snob'6r-i), n. The quality of 
being snobbish. 

SttObblsb (snob'ish). a. Belonging to or re- 
sembling a snob; vulgarly ostentatious. 

That which we call a snob, by any other name 
would still be Yhaekeray 

Snobbishly (snob'ish-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of a snob. 

SnobblBhneSB (snoVish-nes), n. Tlie tmality 
of being a snob. ‘Snobbishness is vulgar ' 
Thackeray. ® 


Smiled on him. 

Snookt (sndk), im’. fO.E. snoke, to smell, to 
search out, to pry into ; Sw\ snoka, to lurk, 
to dog a person.] To lurk; to lie in ambush. 
A. Bronie. 

Snook (snbk). n. A name given to the sea- 
pike {Centropomus undecinialis). 

Snool (sndl), v.t. (Perhaps contr. from a 
form snuble, from «?«/b.] To subjugate or 
govern by authority; to keep under liy 
tyrannical means, kainsay. IScotch.J 
Snool (andl), ri. To submit tamely. Tan- 
nahill. [Scotch. ] 

Snool (sndl), n. One who meanly subjects 
himself to the authority of another. ‘ Ye 
silly Ramsay. [Scotch.] 

Snooze (sniiz), n. [Probably imitative of the 
sound made in drawing the breath while 
a8leep,andalliedtoh«roe;conip. sneeze; Dan. 
snuse, to snuff or sniff.] A nap or short 
sleej). ' That he might enjoy his short snooze 
in comfort ’ Quart. Rev. [Familiar.) 
Snooze (sndz), v.i. pret. <fe pp. snoozed; j)i)r. 
snoozing. To slumber; to take a short nuj). 
[Familiar] 

Snoozer (sndz'^r), n. One who snoozes. 
Snore (sndr), v.i pret A pp. snored; jipr. 
snoring. [A. Sax. snora, a snoring; L.G. 
s nore n , D. snorken, 1 )an . sn orke , G . sch na rchen, 
to snore. No doubt an imitative word, and 
akin to snar, snarl, snort.] 'I'o breathe Avith 
a rough hoarse noise in sleep ; to breathe 
hard through the nose and open mouth 
Avhile sleeping. 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when rc.sty sloth 
binds the duwn-j)illow hard. Sltak. 

Snore (sndr), n. A breathing with a harsh 
noise through the nose and mouth in sleep. 
Snorer (sudridr), n. One that snores. 

Snort (snort), v.i. [From snore.. WedgAvood 
is probably right in suggesting that the 
effect of the final t is to express abrupt- 
ness or diseontinuity. ] l. To force the air 
with violence through the nose, so as to 
make a noise, as high-spirited horses often 
do. 

He ch.'ifes, he stamp.s, careers, anti turns .about : 

He loams, snorts, neighs, and fire and smoke breathes 
out. Fanfax. 

2 To snore. [Rare.] 

He found a country fellow dead drunk snorting ow 
a bulk. Burton. 

Awake the snorting citizens with the bell. Shak. 

3. To laugh outright. [Provincial 1 
Snort (snort), v.t. J.t 'Jo turn up, in anger, 
sconi, or derision, as the nose. Chaucer.— 

2. To expel, or force out, as Ijy a snort. 

Fish semblances, of green and aznre hue, 

Ke.ttly to snort their stream.s. Keats. 

Snort (snort), n. A loud short sound pro- 
duced by forcing the air through the nos- 
trils. 

Snorter (snort'dr), n. One who snorts; a 
snorer 

Snortink (8nort'ing),n. 1. The act of forcing 
the air tlirough the nose with violence and 





noise; the sound thus made. Jer. viii, 10.— 
2. Act of snoring. [Rare.] 

Snot (snot), n. [A. Sax. snot, Dan. and D. 
snot, snot. Akin mite, mout (which see) j 
1. Mucus discharged from or secreted in the 
nose.— 2. An opprobrious epithet applied to 
a person. [Vulgar.] 

Snot (snot), v.t. [See the noun.] To free 
from snot; to blow or wipe. 

Snotter (snot'^r), v.i. [From snot (which 
see).] 1. To snivel; to sob. [Local.]— 2. To 
go loiterlngly. [Scotch.] 

Snotter (suot'er), n. Naut. a rope going 
over a yard- 
arm with an 
eye forming a 
hecket to bend 
a tripping-line 
to in sending 
down top-gal- 
lant and royal 
yards; also, a 
piece of rope 
fitted jouiid a 
boat's mast, 
having a bight 
to fit the lower 
end of the 
sprit, Avliich it 
confines to the 
mast. 

Snotter (.snoP- 
t^r), 11 . 1. The 

red part of a 
turkey - cock's 
head.— 2, Snot. 
[Scotch.] 

. . ^ Snottery(snot'- 

fT-i ), 71. Filth ; ahomination. * To purge 
the snottery of our slimy time.’ Marston. 
SnQttlly (snot'i-li), adv. In a snotty man- 
ner. 

Snottiness (snot'i-ues), n. The state of be- 
ing snotty. 

Snotty (snot'i), a. l. Foul with snot. - 
2. Mean; dirty; dry; sneering; sarcastic. 
[Gollo(i.J 

Snout (snout), n. [Not in A. Sax. or Icel,; 
L.G. smite, Sw. suut, Dan, snude, i), snuit,(). 
schnautze, a snout. Suite is probably a de- 
rivative, and snot is closely akin.] 1. The 
long projecting nose of a beast, as that of 
swine.— 2 'I’lio nose of a man; in contempt. 
Hudibras. - 3. The nozzle or end of a hollow 
pipe. 

Snout (snout), V. t. To furnish with a nozzle 
or j>oint. 

Snouted (snout'ed), a. Having a snout. 
Snouty ( snout'i), a. Resembling a beast’s 
snout. 

The nose was ugly, long, ."^nd big, 

Broad and snonty like ;i pig, OtTvay 

Snow (sno), 71 .. [A very Avidcly si>read Avord, 
being found In most of the indo-Enropcan 
tongues. A. Sax. sndio, 1). sneeuiv, I.,G. and 
Dan. snee, Sw. snb, Icel. snj6r (also snmr, 
snjdr), G. Hchnee, Goth, snaivs, L. nice, Gr 
niphas (without initial s); probably from 
root seeu in Skr. snu, to How. to drop, to 
trickle, to distil, ] 1. Frozen vapour; watery 
particles congealed into white crystals In 
the air, and falling to the earth. Snow is 


\ / 



Crystals of Snow. 

formed in the air when the temperature of 
the atmosphere sinks below the freezing- 
point. The particles of moisture contained 
in the atmosphere are then frozen, and form 
flakes, which descend to the earth. Each 
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flake which falls is composed of a number 
of minute crystals of ice, which present 
countless modifications of the hexaj^unal 
system. They have great diversities of 
density, and display innumerable varieties 
of the most beautiful fonns. These crystals 
adhere together to form an irregular clus- 
ter; and consequently the incident rays of 
light, which are refracted and reflected so 
as to present individually the prismatic 
colours, are scattered after reflection in all 
directions, and combine to give to the eye 
the colour sensation of white. When suftl- 
cient pressui e is applied the slightly adher- 
ing crystals are brought into true molecular 
contact, vvlieii the snow, losing its white 
colour, assumes the form of ice. Bnow an- 
swers many valuable purposes in the econ- 
omy of nature. Accumulated upon high 
regions it serves to feed, by its gradual melt- 
ing, streams of running water, Which a sud- 
den increase of water, in the form of rain, 
would convert into destructive torrents or 
standing pools; and in many countries it 
temper.s the burning heats of summer by 
cooling the bree/es which pass over it. In 
severer climates it serves as a defence 
against the l igours of winter by protecting 
vegetation fi'om the frost, and by affording 
a shelter to animals which bury themselves 
under it. Even in more temperate climates 
it is found that vegetation suffers more from 
an open winter than when the fields, during 
that season, lie hid beneath a snowy cover- 
ing; for as snow is a slow conductor of heat 
a coating of it prevents the earth from 
parting quickly with its waraith.and at the 
same time protects it from the cold of the 
atmosj)here.- A*c(Z unow. See I’ROTOCOCOUS. 
2. Something that resembles snow, as white 
blossoms. ' The scent of the elder bushes 
which were spreading their summer moio 
close to the open window opposite.’ Georya 
Eliot. — Show is often used in the formation of 
compounds, many (»f which are self-explan- 
atory, as oa'-cai)pi‘d, xjnuc-cnnvned, «noa>- 
mautled, and the like. 

Snow (siio), n. 11). eiiaauw, a kiml of boat, 
from L.(i. miau, a snout, a beak.] A ve.ssel 
equipped with two masts, resembling the 
main and fore masts of a ship, and a third 
small mast just abaft and close to the main- 
mast. carrying a try-sail. It is identical 
with a briy, except that the brig bends her 
fore and aft main-sail to the main-mast, 
W’hile the unow bends it to the try-sail ma.st. 

Snow (sno ), V. i. To fall in snow: used chiefly 
impcrs(*uully; as, it snuwe; it anoived yester- 
day. 

Snow (snd), v.f. 'I'o scatter or cause to fall 
like snow. • 'I'ill age snow white hains on 
thee.’ J)onnt\ 

Let it tluiruler to the time of Green Sleeves, hail 
kit>sin^-(.ivmlits .mil iniov eringoes. Shak. 

Snow -apple (sntVap-l), a. A species of 
apple 

Snow-ball (sno'bql), n. 1. A ball of snow; 
a round mass of snow pressed or rolled 
together. - 2 In cookery, a kind of pudding 
made by i)utting rice which has been swelled 
in milk i(unid a pared and cored apple, 
tying up in a cloth, and boiling weW. -Snow- 
ball tree, the garden form of a fiowei'ing 
Blirub, Viburnum Ojmlus, or gelder-rose. 
See GEhl»ER-I{OSE, Viuurnum. 

Snow-ball (sn(ybnl),t’.Z. To pelt with snow- 
balls. 

Snow-balKsmybftD.v. t. 'J’o throw snow-balls. 

Snow -berry (snb'be-ri), n. The popular | 
name of tiopical American shrubs of the 
genus Chiococca, nat. order Rubiaceo}, sub- 
order Cinchonetc. Severjil of the species 
possess active medicinal properties. The 
fruit consists of snow-white berries. Also, 
and in England more usually, applied to 
Symphoricarpos (which see). 

Snow-bird (sno'b^rd), n. A popular name 
ar)plied to several species of birds, such as 
the Friuyilln nivalis of Europe, the Frin- 

f iilla hinnalis of America, and the snow- 
nmting (which see). 

Snow-blanket (8n6T)lang-ket),n. A farmers’ 
name for such a covering of snow as pro- 
tects, or materially contributes to protect, 
vegetation from the severity of the wea- 
ther. 

Snow-blind (snd'blind), a. Affected with 
snow-blindness. 

Snow-blindneSB (snd'blind-nes), n. An af- 
fection of the eyes caused by the reflection 
of light from the snow. 

Snow-blink (snO'blingk). n. I'ho peculiar 
reflection that arises from fields of ice or 
snow. Called also Snow-light. 
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Snow-boot (sno'bbt), n. A boot intended 
to protect the foot from snow; specifically, 
a kind of golosh with an India-rubber sole 
and felt uppers covering the boot worn in- 
side of it. 

Snow-broth (sno'broth), n. Snow and water 
mixed; very cold liquor. ‘A man whose 
blood is vc*ry snow-broth.' Shak. 

Snow -bunting (suO'bunt-ing), n. The 
popular name of Kmheriza or Plectropha nes 
nivalin. gregai ious passerine b rd belong- 
ing to the bunting family, a native of the 
arctic regions. In winter it visits Bri- 
tain and other temperate regions, and is 
supposed to be the harbinger of severe 
weather. On its first arrival in this country 
it is very lean, but (piickly grows fat, and is 
then excellent eating. It sings very sweetly, 
sitting on the ground ; and does not perch, 
but runs about like the lark. It is about 
7 inches in length ; the l)ack and part of the 
wings are dark black-brown, and the whole 
of the remaining feathers are pure snowy 
white. They generally congregate in little 
flocks, and may be seen scudding over the 
snow-clad hills, their black wings and tail 
contrasting strangely with the pure white 
surface over which they pass. Called also 
Snow-deck. 

Snowd, Snowdlng (snoud, snoud'ing), 
[Icel. sniidr, a twist, a twirl, snva, to twist. 
See Snood.] A thin hempen cord having a 
hook attached, suspended to deep-sea fish- 
ing-lines. 

Snow-drift (sno'drift), n. A drift of snow; 
snow driven by the wind ; also, a bank of 
snow driven together by the wind 
Snowdrop (suo'drop), n. A well-known 
garden plant of the genus (Jalanthus, the 
G. nivalis, nat. order Amaryllidacea!. It 
bears solitary, drooping, and elegant flowers, 
white, which appear in February. It is 
naturalized in Britain, and found in woods, 
orchards, meadows, pastures, &c. — Snow- 
drop tree, the common name of shrubs of 
tlie genus Halesia. 'They are beautiful 
shrubs, with alternate ovate-oblong leaves 
and white drooping flowers. 

Snow -eyes (smViz), n. pi. A contrivance 
used l)y the Esquimaux as a preventive to 
snow-l)lindness. They are made of extremely 
light wood, with a bridge resting on the 
no.se like spectacles, and a narrow slit for 
the passage of the light. 

Snow -fed (siuVfed), o. Originated or aug- 
mented by melted snow ; as, a snow-fed 
stream. 

Snow-field (sno'feld). n. A wide expanse of 
snow, esi)ecially permanent snow. 
SnOW-fiake (sno'tlak), n. l. A small feathery 
mass or flake of falling snow. — 2. A British 
plant of the genu.s Leuct*jum, the L. cpsti- 
vuin, with a bull>ous root and Mdiite drooi) 
ing flowers, which appear in May. It grows 
in moist meadow.s. Bee Leucojum. 

Snow - fieck (sno'llek), n. The snow-bunt- 
ing. 

Snow-fiood (sno'flud), n. A flood from 
melteil snow. 

Snow -goose (sno'gbs), n. A web-footed 
bird, the A nscr hyperhoreus, inhabiting the 
arctic regions. It is of a white colour, ex- 
cel't the tops of the wing-quills, which are 
black, with red legs and bill. Its flesh is 
esteemed excellent. 

Snow-hut (siuVliut), n. A hut built of snow; 
a snow-house used by the E.S(iuiinaux, &c. 
SnOWlsh (siuVish), a. Resembling snow; 
white like snow; snowy. ‘Her snowish 
neck.’ Wariwr. [Rare.) 

Snowless (sno'les). a. Destitute of snow. 
Snow-light (sno'lit), n. See snuw-runk. 

Tlie blink or sficnv-iijnht of field-ice is the most 
Iticiil, ami is tinged with yellow; of packed ice it is 
pure white ; icc newly formed has a greyi-sh blink : 
and a deep yellow tint indicates snow on land. Po^e. 

Snowlike (smVlik), a. Resembling snow. 
Snow-lim^d (sndTimd), a. Having limbs 
white like snow. ‘ The snow-limb'd Eve from 
whom she came.’ Tennyson. 

Snow-line (sno'lin), n. The limit of per- 
petual snow, or the line above which moun- 
tains are covered with perpetual snow. Since 
the temperature of the atmosphere con- 
tinually diminishes, as we ascend from the 
lower into the higher strata, tln^re must be 
in every latitude a certain limit of elevation 
at whicli tlie temperature of the air is re- 
duced to the freezing-point. This limit is 
called the snow-line, or line of perpetual 
congelation, and the mountains which rise 
above it are always covered with snow. The 
snow-line varies according to latitude, being 
highest near the equator and lowest near 
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the poles. Local circumstances, however, 
affect it, as the configuration of the country, 
the quantity of snow falling annually, the 
nature of the prevalent winds, etc. From 
these circumstances the snow-line is at dif- 
ferent heights in the same latitude. 

Snow -mould (sno'mold). n. A fungous 
plant, the Lanosa, nivalis, which grows 
beneath snow, on grasses and cereal crops. 
It is especially injurious to barley and rye. 
Snow -plant (sno'plant), n. The popular 
name or agenus (Protococcus)of microscopic 
algaj, which grow in snow and give it the 
appearance of being coloured. 8ee Pro- 
tococcus. 

Snow-plough, Snow-plow (snd'plou), n. 
An implement for clearing away the snow 
from roads, railways, Ac. 'I’here are two 
kinds; one adapted to be hauled by horses, 
oxen, &c., on a common highway; the other 
to be placed in front of a locomotive to clear 
the rails of snow. A variety of the latter is 
adapted to street tramways. The snow- 
plough for ordinary country roads usually 
consists of boards framed together so as to 
form an acute angle in frrmt, and spread 
out behind to any required distance. 'I'he 
angular jK>int or edge is made to enter the 
snow, and the machine being propelled by 
horses harnessed to the centre framework, 
the snow is thrown off by the boards to the 
sides of the road, and thus a free passage is 
opened up for wheel-carriages, Ac. For 
railway purposes snow-ploughs are of vari- 
ous ftnras, adapted to the charaeter of the 
country, the amount of snowfall, the ten- 
dency to drift, Ac. 

Snow-shoe (sno'sho), n. A kind of fiat shoe 
racket, either made of wood alone, or 
consisting of a light frame crossed and re- 



crossed by thongs, the broad surface of 
which prevents the wearer from sinking in 
the snow. Snow-shoes are usually from to 
4 feet in length, and from 1 to foot broad 
aeross the middle. 

Snow-skate (sno'skat), n. A thin, elastic 
piece of wood, about fi feet long, and as 
liroad as the foot, used by the Lapps for 
skating on the snow, and to some extent by 
the Swedes and Norwegians. 

Snow-slip (sno'slip), A large mass of 
snow which slips down the side of a moun- 
tain. 

Snow-storm (sno'storm), n. A storm with 
a heavy, drifting fall of snow. 
Snow-water (sno'w^'i-tc'r), n. Water pro- 
duced from the melting of snow. 
Snow-white (sno'wlnt), a. White as snow; 
very wliite. ‘ \ our snow-white goodly steed.’ 
Shdk. ‘ A snow-white ram.’ Wordsworth. 
Snow - wreath ( snoTeth ), n. An accumu- 
lation of snow of some considerable length 
and height. 

Snowy (sno'i), a. 1. White like snow. 

So shows a srtoit'V dove trooping with crows 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. Shafc. 

2. Abounding with snow; covered with snow. 
‘The snowy top of cold Olympus.’ Milton. 

3. White; pure; spotless; unblemished. 

There did he lose his innocence, yohu Hall. 

Snub (snub), v t. pret. A pp. snubbed; ppr. 
snubbing. [The first meaning is probably 
the original, viz. to nip or snap short ; ap- 
pearing also in Dan. snubbe, to snap or 
snip off; Icel. snubbdttr, nipped or cut short; 
Prov. E. 87m&, a snog, a short stump of wood. 
In meaning 2 it may be directly from Icel. 
snubba, to snub, to chide, the older E. form 
being snib, snybbe. The root is no doubt 
that of snap, and snip, snape, sneap, snipe, 
are kindred forms.] 1. To nip ; to check in 
growth; to stunt. 

Tree.s . . . who.se heads and boughs I have ob- 
serv'd to run out far to landward, but toward the 
sea, to be so snubbed by the winds as if their boughs 
had been pared or sh.aven off on that side. Ray. 

2. To check ; to reprimand ; to check, stop, 
or rebuke with a tart sarcastic reply or 
remark. 

\Vc frequently see the child . . . in spight of being- 
neglectca, snubbed, and thwarted at home, acquire 
a behaviour which makes it as agreeable to all the 
rest of the world, as, <&c. Taller. 
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a To Blight designedly ; to treat with con> 
tempt or neglect, aa a forward or pretentious 
person.— To mub a cable (naut), to check 
ft suddenly in running out. 

Snub (snub), n. [See Snub, v.t] 1. A knot 
or protuberance in wood ; a snag. — 2. A 
check; a rebuke. —3. A nose flat at the 
bridge, and bi'oad and somewhat turned up 
at the tip. 

My father’s nose was aquiline, and mine i.s a snub. 

Marryatt. 

Snub t (snub), t).t. [Allied to wwft. Cornp. 

0. G. snuben. Mod. G. schnauben, to pant.] 
To sob with convulsions. Bailey. 

Snub -nose (snub'ndz), n. A short or flat 
nose. 

Snub-nosed (snub'ndzd), a. Having a sliort, 
flat nose. 

Snub-post (-snub'pdst), n. Naut. a stnmg 
post on a quay or on the shore, around which 
a rope is thrown to check the motion of a 

Snudget (snuj), t. i. [Softened form of mug. 
See Snug. ] To lie close; to snug. ‘ Snudge 
in quiet. ' O. Herbert. 

Snudge t (snuj), n. A miser, or a sneaking 
fellow. ‘The life of a covetous snudge.* 
Ascham. 

SnuffCsnuf), V. t. [Onomatopoetic, like snore, 
sneeze, &c. ; D, snuffen, muiven, to snuff, to 
snuff up; mvf, a sniftlng scent; Dan. sndfte, 
to snort, to snuff or sniff ; G. schnupfen, to 
snuff; E. to snift.'^ 1. To draw in with the 
breath; to inhale; as, to muff the wind. ‘To 
muff the vital air.’ Dryden.—I. To scent; 
to smell; to perceive by the nose. Dry den. 

3. To crop the snuff, as of a candle; to take 
off the end of the snuff.— To snuff out, to 
extinguish by snuffing; to annihilate; to 
obliterate. 

*Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 

Byron. 

gnnff (snuf). o.t. 1. To snort; to inhale air 
with violence or with noise, as dogs and 
horses. 

The fury fires the pack, they snuff they vent, 

And feed their hungry nostrils with the scent. 

Drydm. 

2. To turn up the nose and inhale air in 
contempt ; to sniff contemptuously. Mai. 

1. 18. — 3. To take offence. 

Do the enemies of the church rage, and snuff, and 
breathe nothing but threats and death f Bp. Hall. 

Snuff (snuf), n. [From the verb. ] 1. Inha- 
lation by the nose; a sniff.— 2. t Smell; scent; 
odour. 

The Immortal, the Eternal wants not the j««^of 
mortal incense for his, but for our sakes. Stukely. 

a Resentment; huff, expressed by a snuffing 
of the nose. 

Jupiter took snuff at the contempt, and punished 
him. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

—To take a thing in muff, to be angry at it; 
to take offence at it. 

For I tell you true, I take it highly in snuff, to 
learn how to entertain gentlefolks of you at these 
years. B. yonson. 

4. A powdered preparation of tobacco in- 
haled through the nose. It is made by 
grinding, in mortars or mills, the chopped 
leaves and stalks of tobacco in which fer- 
mentation has been induced by moisture 
and warmth. The tobacco is well dried pre- 
vious to grinding, and this is carried some- 
times so far as to give to the snuff the 
peculiar flavour of the high-dried snuffs, 
such as the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch. Some 
varieties, aa the rappees, are moist. The 
admixture of different flavouring agents and 
delicate scents has given rise to fanciful 
names for snuffs, which, the flavour ex- 
cepted, are identical. Dry snuffs are often 
adulterated with quicklime, and the moist 
kinds with ammonia, hellebore, pearl-ash, 
&c. — Up to muff, knowing; sharp; wide- 
awake; not likely to be imposed upon. 
[Slang.] — 6. The burning part of a candle 
wick, or that which has t)een charred by the 
flame, whether burning or not. 

For even at first life’s taper is a sttuff. Donne. 

I.amentable 

To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 
r the dungeon by a snuff. Shak. 

Snuff-box (snuf'boks), n. A box for carrying 
snuff about the person. Snuff-boxes are 
made of every variety of pattern, and of an 
endless variety of materials. 

Bnuff-dipplug (snuf dip-ing), n. A mode of 
taking tooacco practised by some of the 
lower class of women in the United States 
of America, consisting of dipping a sort of 
brush among snuff, and rubbing the teeth 
and gums with it 


Bnuff-diSb (snuf dish), n. Among the Jews, 
a dish for the snuff of the lamps of the 
tabernacle. 

The snuff dishes thereof shall be of pure gold. 

Ex. XXV. 38. 

Snuffer (snuf'^r), n. 1. One that snuffs.— 

2. pi. An instrument for cropping the snuff 
of a candle. 

Snuffer -dlBh, Snuflter- tray (snuf er-dish. 
8nuf'6r-tra), n. A small stand of metal, 
papier-m&cn6, Ac., for holding smiffera. 
Snuffle (snuf'D,®. i. pret. & pp. snuffled; ppr. 
muffling, [^eq.of muff; L.G. muffebi, D. 
mttffelen, Sw. mujta, to snuffle. See Snupp, 
Snivel.] To speak through the nose; to 
breathe hard through the nose, or through 
the nose when obswucted. ' Snt^im at 
nose and croaking in his throat.’ Dry den. 
Snuffle (snufl), n. 1 . A sound made by the 
passage of air through the nostrils. ‘ A snort 
or snuffle.' CoZeridae.— 2. Speaking through 
the nose ; an affected nasal twang ; hence, 
cant. 

Snuffler (snuH-fir), n. One who snutfles or 
speaks through the nose when obstructed. 
Snuffles (snurlz), n. pi. Obstruction of the 
nose by mucus; a malady of dogs. 
Snuff-mill (snuf'mil), n. A mill or machine 
for grinding tobacco into the powder known 
as snuff. 

Snuff-taker (snuf tak-6r), n. One who takes 
snuff, or inhales it into the nose. 
Snuff-taking (snuf'tak-ing), n. The act or 
practice of tal^g or inhaling snuff into the 
nose. 

SnuSy (snufl), a. 1. Resembling snuff in 
colour.— 2, Soiled with snuff, or smelling of 
it. [Familiar.] — 3. Offended; displeased. 
[Scotch.] 

Snug (snug), v.i. pret. App. mugged; ppr. 
mugging. [Prov. E. mug, handsome; Icel. 
sndggr, short-haired, smooth; O.Dan. mog, 
Sw. mygg, neat, elegant. The succession of 
meanings would seem to be smooth, neat, 
compact, lying close. Perhaps from same 
root as snagf.] To lie close; to snuggle; 
as, a child mugs to its mother or nurse. 

The lovinij- couple lay snup'^'inj^ together. 

Sir R. U Estranee. 

Snug (snug), V. t. To put in a snug position; 
to^ace snugly. 

Every woman carries in her hand a stove, which, 
when she sits, she snugs under her petticoats. 

Goldsmith. 

Snug (snug), a. 1. Lying close; closely 
pressed; as, an infant lies snug.— 2. Close; 
concealed; not exposed to notice. ‘ When 
you lay mug, to snap young Damon's goat,' 
Dryden. 

At Will’s 

Lie snug, and hear what critics say. Swi/t. 

3. Compact, neat, trim, convenient, and 
comfortable. ‘A country farm, where all 
was mug, and clean, and warm.’ Prior. 

O ’tis a snug little island, 

A right little, tight little island, Dibdin. 

Snuggery (snug'^r-i), n. A snug, warm 
habitation ; a snug, comfortable place. * In 
the muggery inside the bar (of a public- 
house).' Dickens. [Colloq.] 

Here was a nice man to be initiated into the com- 
fortable arcana of ecclesiastical snuggeries. 

Trollope. 

Snuggle (snugl), v.i. pret. A pp. muggled; 
ppr. snugglii\g. [A freq. and dim. from 
mug.^ To move one way and the other to 
get a close place; to lie close for convenience 
or warmth; to cuddle; to nestle. 

SnugUy (smig'i-fl), v.t. To make snug. 
[Ludicrous.] 

Coleridge, I devoutly wish that Fortune, who has 
made sport with you so long, may play one freak 
more, throw you into London, or some spot near it, 
and there snugify you for life. Lamb. 

Snugly (snugai), adv. In a snug manner ; 
closely; comfortably. 

SnugneSB (snug^nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being snug. 

SnUBlXt (snush), n. Same as Snuff. 

Sny (sni), n. in ship-buUding, (a) a gentle 
bend in timber curving upward, (fc) Hie 
trend of the lines of a ship upward from 
amidship toward the bow and the stem. 
Snsring (snfing), n. In ship-buUding, a cir- 
cular plank, placed edgewise, to work in 
the hows of a ship. 

So (sO), adv. [A particle common to the Teu- 
tonic languages; O.E. and Sc. sa, noa, swo, 
A. Sax, swd, so, as ; Icel. svd, later svo, so, 
Goth, sva, svi, L.G. and G. $ 0 , D. zoo. A 
word of pronominal origin (comp. A. Sax. se 
masc., seo fern., the, that), and still retain- 
ing somewhat of its pronominal character. 
The t of as is this word mutilated. It ap- 


pears also in also, whosoever, Ac.] 1. In 
that manner; to that degree; in such man- 
ner or to such degree as indicated in any 
way, or as implied, or as supposed to be 
known. ' She that you gaze on so. ' Shak. 
‘ Give thanks you have lived so long.' Shak. 

Why is his chariot so long in coming? Judg. v. a 6 . 

2. In Uke manner or degree; in the way 
that; for like reason; with equal reason; 
thus: used oorrelatively, following as (some- 
times inasmuch as), to denote comparison 
or resemblance. 

As a war should be undertaken upon a Just motive* 
so a prince should consider the condition he is in 
when he enters on it. Swift. 

3. In such a manner; to such a degree: used 
correlatively with as or that following ; as, 
he was so fortunate as to escape; it was so 
weak that It could not support the weight. 

So glad of this as they I cannot be. Shak. 
So frowned the mighty combatants that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton. 

Formerly it was often followed by an in- 
finitive denoting the effect without as. ‘ No 
woman's heart so big to hold so much.’ Shak. 

4. In such a degree as cannot be very well 
expressed; in a high degree; extremely; 
very; as, it is so beautiful; you are so kind; 
things turned out so well. [Rather colloq.] 

5. As has been said or stated: used pro- 
nominally with reflex reference to some- 
thing just asserted or implied; implying the 
sense of a word or sentence going before or 
following, and used to avoid repetition. 

Let the waters under the heaven be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the dry land appear: 
and it was so. Gen. i. 9. 

For he was great ere fortune made him so. 

Dryden. 

I laugh at every one, said an old cynic, who laughs 
at me. Do you so, replied the philosopher? 

Addison. 

Often with emphatic inversion of the sub- 
ject; also; as well; as, you shall go, and so 
shall I. 

She is fair, and so is Julia, that I love. Shak. 

6. For this reason; on these terms or con- 
ditions; on this account; therefore; used 
both as an adverb and as a conjunction. 

God makes him in his own image an intellectual 
creature, and so capable of dominion. Locke, 
Here, then, exchange we mutually forgiveness; 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be ^1 forgotten, . Rowe. 

7. Be it so; so let it be; it is well; it is good; 
it is all right: supplying the place of a whole 
sentence, and used to express acquiescence, 
assent, or approbation. 

And when ’Us writ, for my sake read it over, 

And if it please you, so; if not, why, so. Shak. 

8. The case being such ; accordingly ; well : 
used as an expletive; as, so you are here 
again, are you? 

Why, if it please you. take it for your labour ; 

Ana so, good morrow, servant. Shak. 

9. Do you mean what you say? is it thus? as, 
he leaves us to-day. So? [Colloq.]— 10. Im- 
plying a manner, degree, or quantity, not 
expressly mentioned, but hinted at, and left 
to guessing; anything like this or that; a 
little more or less; somewhere about this: 
sometimes used as an expletive. ‘A ^ey 
eye or so, but not to the purpose.’ Shak. 

I will take occasion of sending one of my suits to 
the tailor's to have the pocket repaired or so. 

B. yonson. 

A week or .ro w'ill prol>abIy reconcile us. Gay. 
My joints are somewhat stiff or so. Tennyson. 

11. Often used in wishes and asseverations, 
and frequently with an ellipsis; as, I declare 
I did not, 80 help me Heaven! (That is, may 
Heaven so help me as I speak truth). 

Never, Paulina; so be blest my spirit ; Shak. 

—So as,f such as. 

Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 

As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel. 

Shak. 

—So far forth, f to such a degree or extent; 
as far. ‘ Giving commendation to them so far 
forth as they were worthy to be commended.’ 
The Translators of the Bible to the Reader. 
—So forth, so on, further In the same or a 
similar manner; more of the same or a timl- 
lar kind; et cetera. ‘Manhood, learning, and 
so forth. ' Shak. —So muehas, however much; 
whatever the quantity or degree may be. 

So much as yoii admire the beauty of his verte, his 
prose is full as good. 

—So SO, Indifferent or indifferently; middling 
or middlingly; mediocre; in an ordinary or 
indifferent manner or degree : used adJeo- 
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lively as well as adverbially ; as, it was a 
very so so affair. 

His leg is but so so; and yet, 'tis well. Shak. 
So so is good, very good, very excellent good, and 
yet it is not ; it is but so so. Shak. 

What think'st thou of the rich MercatioT— 

Well of his wealth ; but of himself, so so. Shak. 

^ So, SO, an exclamation implying diacovenr 
or observation of some effect; ay, ay; well, 
well. 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So, so. Shak. 

So, so; it works ; now mistress, sit you fast. 

Dtydeft. 

— So that, (a) to the end that; in order that; 
with the purpose or intention that; as, these 
measures were taken so that he might es- 
cape. (&) With the effect or result that. 

And when the ark . . . came into the camp, all 
Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the earth 
rang again. i Sam. iv. 5. 

—So then, thus then it is that; the conse- 
quence is; therefore. 

To a war are required a Just quarrel, sufficient 
forces, and a prudent choice of the designs ; so then, 
I will first justify the quarrel, balance the forces, and 
propound the designs. Bacon. 

So (8d), conj. Provided that; on condition 
that; in case that. 

So the doctrine be but wholesome and edifying 
. , . though there should be a want of exactness in 
the manner of speaking and reasoning it may be over- 
looked. Atterbury. 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
her strength. Milton. 

So (sd), inter^. Stand still ! stopi halt! that 
will do I 

Soak (sok), V. t. [A. Sax. socian, to soak; pro- 
bably from the Celtic, the root being that of 
L. migo, to suck. Corap. W. swg, a soaking, 
soch, a drain. ] 1. To cause or suffer to lie in 
a fluid till the substance has imbibed what it 
can contain ; to macerate in water or other 
fluid ; to steep ; as, to soak cloth ; to soak 
bread.— 2. To drench; to wet thoroughly. 
Their land shall be soaked with blood. Is. xxxiv. 7. 

8. To draw in by the pores, as the skin. 

Suppling thy stiffened joints with fragrant oil; 
Then in thy spacious garden walk awhile. 

To suck the moisture up and soak it in. Dryden. 

4 . To penetrate, work, or accomplish by 
wetting thoroughly, often with through. 

The rivulet beneath soaked its way obscurely 
thron^rh wreaths of snow. Sir ly. Scott. 

6. To suck; to exhaust; to drain. [Rare.] 

His fcastings, wherein he was only sumptuous, 
could not but soak his exchequer. Wotton. 

Syn. To steep, imbrue, drench, wet, macer- 
ate, saturate. 

Soak (86k),t>.t. 1. To lie steeped in water or 
other fluid; to steep; as, let the cloth lie and 
soak. — 2. To enter into pores or interstices. 

Rain soaking’ into the strata . . . bears with it all 
such movable matter as occurs. H'oodsvard. 

3. To drink in temperately or gluttonously; 
to be given to excessive drinking. ‘ The idle 
chat of a club.’ Locke. 

Soakage (sdk’aj), n. Act of soaking; fluid 
imbibed. 

Soaker (sdk'dr), n. l. One who or that which 
soaks or macerates in a liquid; that which 
wets or drenches thoroughly.— 2. A hard 
drinker. ‘A painful, able, and laborious 
soaker . . . who owes all his good-nature 
to the pot and the pipe. ’ South. 

Soaking (sdk’ing), p. and a. 1. Steeping; 
macemlng.— 2. Imbibing; drinking intem- 
perately.— 8. Wetting thoroughly; as, a soak- 
ing rain. 

Soaking (sdk’ing), n. A wetting; a drench- 
ing. 

Few In the ships escaped a good soaking. Cook. 

Soaky, Sooky (sOk^i), a. Moist on the sur- 
face; steeps in water; soggy. 

Soal (b 61), n. Same as Sole. [Rare. ] 
So-and-BO (sO'and-sO). A certain person or 
tiling, not mentioned by name; an indefl- 
nlte person or thing; as, I saw Mr. So-and- 
so yesterday; will you do so-and-so i [Colloq.j 
Soap (sOp), n. [O.E. sope. Sc. saip. A. Sax. 
sdpe, 8w. sopa, t.G. sepe, O.H.G. se\fa, from 
same root as L. sebum, tallow; L. sapo. soap, 
^pears to have been borrowed from the old 
German.] 1. A chemical compound of com- 
mon domestic use for washing and cleans- 
iog, and also used in medicine, It is a 
compound resulting from tiie combination 
of cei^in constituents derived from fats, 
oils, grease of various kinds both animal 
and vegetable, with certain saliflable bases, 
which in household soapa are potaah and 
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soda. Chemically speaking soap may he de- 
fined as a salt, more especially one of the 
alkaline salts of those acids which are 
present in the common fats and oils, and 
soluble soaps may be regarded as oleates, 
stearates, and margarates of sodium and 
potassium. There are many different kinds 
of soaps, but those commonly employed 
may be divided into three classes:—!. line 
white soaps, scented soaps, &c.; 2. Coarse 
household soai>8; 3. Soft soaps. White soaps 
are generally combinations of olive-oil and 
carl^uate of soda. Perfumes are occasion- 
ally added, or various colouring matters 
stirred in while the soap is semifluid. Com- 
mon household soaps are made chiefly of 
soda and tallow. Yellow soap is composed 
of tallow, resin, and soda, to which some 
palm-oil is occasionally added. Mottled 
soap is made by simply adding mineral and 
other colours during the manufacture of 
ordinary hard soap. Marine soap, which has 
the property of dissolving as well in salt- 
water as in fresh, is made of cocoa-nut oil, 
soda, and water. Soft soaps are generally 
made with potash instead of soda, and whale, 
seal, or olive oil, or the oils of linseed, hemp- 
seed, rape-seed, <fec., with the addition of a 
little tallow. Excellent soaps are made 
from palm-oil and soda. Soap is soluble in 
pure water and in alcohol; the latter solu- 
tion jellies when concentrated, and is known 
in medicine under the name of opodeldoc, 
and when evaporated to dryness it forms 
what is called transparent soap. Medicinal 
soap, when pure, is prepared from caustic 
soda, and either olive or almond oil. It is 
chiefly employed to form pills of a gently 
aperient antacid action. —2. Flattery. [Slang. ] 

Soap (sdp), v.t. [From the noun. ] 1. To rub 
or wash over with soap. — 2. To flatter. 
[Slang.] 

These Dear Jacks soab the people shameful, but 
we Cheap Jacks don’t. We tell ’em the truth about 
themselves to their faces, and scorn to court ’em. 

Dickens. 

Soapberry-tree (sOp'be-ri-tre), n. A tree of 
the genus Sapindus, the S. Saponaria. See 
Sapindus. 

Soap-boiler (sop'boil-^r), n. 1. One whose 
occupation is to make soap.— 2. A soap-pan. 

Soap-boiling (sop'boil-ing), n. The business 
of boiling or manufacturing soap. 

Soap-bubble (sop'bub-l), n. A thin film of 
soap-suds inflated by blowing through a pipe, 
and forming a hollow globe with beautiful 
iridescent colours. 

Soap-cerate (sop'se-rat), n. An ointment 
consisting of soap, olive-oil, white wax, and 
sub-acetate of lead, applied to allay inflam- 
mation. 

Soap-engine (sdp^en-jin), n. A machine 
upon which the slabs of soap are piled to be 
cross-cut into bars. Weale. 

Soap-bouse (sopbous), 71, A house or build- 
ing in which soap is made. 

Soap-lock (sOp'lok), w. A lock of hair made 
to lie smooth by soaping it. 

Soap-pan (sdp’pan), n. A large pan or vessel, 
generally of cast-iron, used in the manufac- 
ture of soap to boil the ingredients to the 
desired consistency. 

Soap-plant (sop’plantl, n. A name common 
to several plants used in place of soap, as 
the Phalangiurn pomaridianum, a Califor- 
nian plant, whose bulb, when rubbed on 
wet clothes, raises a lather, its smell some- 
what resembling that of new brown soap. 

Soapstone (sop'stdn), n. A species of 
steatite. 

Soap-suds (sdp'sudz), n.pl. Suds; water well 
Impregnated with soap. 

Soap-'tost (sdp'test), n. A test for deter- 
mining the hardness of water by observing 
the quantity of curd thrown up by a solu- 
tion of soap of known strength. 

Soap-work (sdp'wSrk), n. A place or build- 
ing for the manufacture of soap. 

Boapwort (sdp'w^rt), n. A plant of the 
genus Saponaria. Common soapwort is S. 
officinalis. See Saponaria. 

Soapy (sdp'i), a. l. Resembling soap; having 
the qualities of soap; soft ami smooth. 

Tar water ... .is a soa/y medicine dissolves the 
Srumous concretions of the fibrous part. 

• Berkeley. 

2. Smeared with soap.—S. Fig. flattering; 
unctuous; glozing: said of persons, lan- 
guage, &c. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Soar (sOr), v.t, [Fr. essorer, to expose to the 
air, hence to soar into the air as a falcon; 
from L.L. exaurare, to take to the air— -L. 
ex, out, and aura, the air.] 1. To fly aloft, 
as a bird; to mount upward on wings or as 
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on wings. 'Soar above the morning lark.’ 
Shak. 

When swallows fleet soar hijfh, and sport in air, 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 

2. To rise to a height or mount intellectu- 
ally; to tower mentally; to rise above what 
is prosaic, ordinary, commonplace, Ac. ; to 
be transported with a lofty imai^nation, 
desires, Ac. 

How high a pitch his resolution soars! Shak. 

Valour soars above 

What the world calls misfortune. Addison. 

Soar (Bdr), n. A towering flight; ascent. 

‘ Within soar of towering eagles.’ Milton. 
Soarant (sdr'ant), a. In her. flying aloft; 
soaring. 

Soar-faloon (Sdr'fa-kn), n. a falcon of the 
first year; a sore-falcon. 

Soave, Boavemente (sd-ft'va, sd-ft'va-men"- 
ta). [It., sweet, sweetly, from L. suavis, 
sweet. ] In music, a term signifying that 
the piece to which it is prefixed is to be 
executed with sweetness. 

Sob (sob), v.t. pret. App. sobbed; ppr. sobbing. 
[An A. Sax. form, seobgende, complaining, is 
mentioned, which points to a noun, seob, and 
a verb, seobian, akin to sedfian, to sigh, G. 
seu/zen, to sigh, E. sough and Sc. sou/, all 
imitative words. ] To sigh with a sudden 
heaving of the breast or a kind of convub 
sive motion; to weep with convulsive catch- 
ings of the breath. 

She sigh’d, she sobb’d, and furious with despair, 
She rent her garments, and she tore her hair. 

Dryden. 

Ek>b (sob), > 1 . A modification of the ordinary 
movements of breathing excited by mental 
emotion of a painful or sorrowful nature. It 
is the consequence of short convulsive con- 
tractions of the diaphragm, usually accom- 
panied by a closure of the glottis, tempor- 
arily preventing the entrance of air into the 
lungs; a convulsive sigh. 

Break, heart, or choke with sobs luy hated breath. 

Dryden. 

Sob t (sob), V. t. To soak. ‘ The tree being 
sobbed and wet, swells. ’ Mortimer. 

Sobelt (86-b§'it), fonj. [So, be, it.] Provided 
that. 

The heart of his friend cared little whither he went, 
sobeit he were not too much alone. Long/ellcrw, 

Bober (so'bSr), a. [Fr. sohre, from L. sobrius, 
sober, a word of uncertain origin.] 1. 1’em- 
perate in the use of intoxicating liquors; ha- 
bitually temperate; abstemious; as, a sober 
man. ’ A sober, righteous, and godly life.’ 
Common Prayer. —2. N ot intoxicated or over- 
powered by spirituous liquors; not drunk; as, 
the sot may at times be sober. 

He that will go to bed sober 
Falls with the leaf still in October. Beau. Br FI. 

8. Not mad or insane; not wild, visionary, or 
heated with passion; having the regular exer- 
cise of cool, dispassionate reason. 

There was not a sober person to be had ; all was 
tempestuous and blustering. Dryden. 

No sober man would put himself in danger for the 
applause of escaping without breaking his neck. 

Dryden, 

4. Not proceeding from or attended with 
passion orexcitement; regultir; calm. ‘ With 
such sober and unnoted passion.’ Shak. 

I consider biennial elections as a security that the 
sober, second thought of the people shall be law. 

Ames. 

5. Serious; solemn; grave; sedate. 

What parts gay France from sober Spain? Prior. 

6. Not bright, gay, or brilliant in appear- 
ance; dull-looking. ‘If I do not put on a 
sober habit' Shak. 

T wilight grey 

Had In her sober livery all things clad. Milton. 

Syn. Temperate, abstinent, abstemious, 
moderate, regular, steady, calm, cool, col- 
lected, dispassionate, unimpassioned, se- 
date, staid, serious, grave, solemn, sombre. 
Sober (s5'b6r), v.t. To make sober; as, (a) 
to cure of intoxication. 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. Pofe. 

(b) To make temperate, calm, or solemn. 
‘Pathetic earnestness of supplication sobered 
by a profound reverence. ’ Macaulay. 

Sober (sd'bfiri v.t. To become sober, staid, 
or sedate: often with down. 

Vance gradually sobered down. Lord Lyttom 

Sober - blooded ( 80 'b6r- bind -ed], a. :^e 
from passion or enthusiasm; oold-hloodea; 
cool; calm. 

This same young sober-blooded boy ... a man 
cannot make him laugh. Shak. 

Soberixe (sO'bftr-Iz), v.t. To become sober. 
Soberlse (sO'ber-hE), v.t To make sober. 
Riehardson. 
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Soberly (Bd'b^r-ll). adv. lu a sober 
manner; as. (a) without intemperance. 
(6) Without enthusiasm; temperately; mod- 
erately. 

Let any prince think sobtrly of his forces except 
his niilitia of natives be valiant soldiers. Bacon. 

(cl Without intemperate passion; coolly; 
calmly. 

Whenever children arc cheistised let it be done 
without passion and soberly. Locke. 

(d) Gravely; seriously. 

Sober-minded (sd'bdr-mind-ed). a. Having 
a disposition or temper habitually sober, 
calm, and temperate. 

Sober-mindedneBB (sd'b^r-mind-ed-nes), n. 
Calmness; freedom from inordinate passions; 
habitual sobriety. 

SobemeBB (sd'bdr-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being sober; as, (a) freedom from 
intoxication ; temperance. (6) Gravity ; 
seriousness. 

The soberness of Virg^il mig^ht have shown him the 
difference. Dryden. 

(c) Freedom from heat and passion ; calm- 
ness; coolness. 

I am not mad, most noble Festixs, but speak forth 
the words of truth and soberttess. Acts xxvi. 25. 

Sober-suited (sd^b^r-sut-ed), a. Clad in 
dark or sad-coloured garments; not gaily 
dressed. ‘ Thou sober-suited matron, all in 
black. ’ Shak. 

Soboles (sob'd-ie^), n. [L.] In hot a creep- 
ing underground stem. 

Soboliferoufi (sob-S-lif^r-us), a. [L. soboles, 
a young shoot, and fero, to bear.] In bot. 
producing young plants from a creeping 
stem or soboles underground. 

Sobriety ( so - bn ' e - tl ), n. [ Fr. sohrUU ; L. 
so^rie lets, from sobrius. See SoBKR ] 1. Ha- 
bitual soberness or temperance in the use of 
intoxicating liquors; abstemiousness; ab- 
stinence; as, a man of sobriety. 

Sobriety hath obtained to signify temperance in 
drinking. ^er. Taylor. 

Public sobriety is a relative duty. Blackstone. 

2. Fi’eedom from the influence of strong 
drink. —3. Habitual freedom from enthu- 
siasm, inordinate passion, or overheated 
imagiiiation : calmness; coolness ‘Mild 
behaviour and sobriety. ’ Shak. ‘ The staid- 
ness and sobriety of age.’ Dryden. ‘The 
sobrieties of virtue. ’ South. —4. Seriousness; 
gravity without sadness or melancholy. 

Mirth makes them not mad, 

S or sobriety sad. Denham, 

Stn. Soberness, temperance, abstinence, ab- 
stemiousness, moderation, regularity, steadi- 
ness, calmness, coolness, sober-mindedness, 
sedateness, staidness, gravity, seriousness, 
solemnity. 

Sobriquet (so-bre-ka). n. [Fr.] A nick- 
name; a fanciful appellation. Often spelled 
according to an old French mode. Soubri- 
quet. 

The Moriscoes, who understood his character well, 
held him in terror, iis they proved by the familiar so- 
briquet which they gave him of the ‘iron-headed 
devil.’ Prescott. 


Booager (sok'&j-6r). n. A tenant by socage; 
a socman. 

So -called (sd-kftldO> Called by such a 
name; so named. 

Boocage, n. See Socaqe. 

Soccager, n. See Socager. 

Sooootrlne (sok'ot-rin), a. Same as Sooot- 
Hne. 

Socdolager (sok-doTa-j6r), n. Same as Sock- 
dolager, 

Sociability (sd'shi-a-biT'i-ti), n. [Fr. soda- 
biliU, from sociable.] The quality of being 
sociable; sociableness. Warhurton. 
Sociable (so'shi-a-bl), a. [Fr. sociable, 
L. sociabUis. See Social.] 1. Capable of 
being conjoined; fit to be united in one 
body or company. 

Another law toucheth them, as they are sociable 
parts united into one body. Hooker. 

2. Inclined to associate; ready to unite with 
others. ‘ To make man mild and sociable to 
man.’ Addison. — 8. Disposed to company; 
fond of companions; companionable; con- 
versible; social. 

Society is no comfort 
To one not sociable. Shak. 

Them thus employ'd beheld 
With pity Heaven’s high King, ana to him call’d 
Raphael the sociable spirit, that deign’d 
To travel with Tobias. Milton. 

4. Affording opportunities for conversation; 
as, a sociable party.— 6. t No longer hostile; 
friendly. 

Is the king sociable, 

And bids thee live? Beau. < 3 * FI. 

Syn. Social, companionable, conversible, 
friendly, familiar, communicative, acces- 
sible. 

Sociable (su'shi-a-bl), n. 1. An open carriage 
with seats facing each other, and thus con- 
venient for conversation. — 2. A kind of 
couch with a curved S-shaped back for two 
persons, who sit partially facing each other. 

3. A gathering of people for social purposes; 
an informal party. [United States. ] 

SodablenesB (s6’shi-a-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being sociable ; disposition to associ- 
ate ; inclination to company and social in- 
tercourse. 

Sociably (sG'shi-a-bli), adc. In a sociable 
manner; with free intercourse; conversibly; 
familiarly. 

Social (so'shal), a. [Fr. social, from L. soci- 
alis, from socius, a companion, from the 
root of L. sequor, to follow (whence E. se- 

? nience, <fec.).] 1. Pertaining to society; re- 
ating to men living in society, or to the 
public as an aggregate body ; as, social in- 
terests or concerns; social duties. ‘Social 
morality.’ Locke. 

The subject of pauper labour generally is one of 
the most (lifficult topics that the social philosopher 
can deal with. Mayhno. 

2. Ready or disposed to mix in friendly con- 
verse; companionable; conversible; sociable; 
as, a person of social tastes. 

withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy niartial spirit or thy social love. Pope. 


SOC, Soke (sok, sok), n. [A. Sax. s6cn, a soke, 
liberty, originally the privilege of holding 
a court, from the stem of seek, and there- 
fore akin to sake. Comp. Icel. s6kn, an action 
at law, an assemblage of people, from scekja, 
to seek.] 1. The power or privilege of hold- 
ing a court in a district, as in a manor; 
Jurisdiction of causes, and the limits of that 
Jurisdiction. —2. Liberty or privilege of ten- 
ants excused from customary burdens.— 

3. An exclusive privilege claimed by millers 
of grinding all the com used within the 
manor in which the mill stands, or of being 
paid for the same as if actually ground. — 

4. A shire, circuit, or territory. 

Socage, Soccage (sok^aj), n. [I.L. soca- 
gium, socage; lit. the tenure of one over 
whom his lord had a certain jurisdiction, 
from SOC (which see).] In law, a tenure 
of lands in England by the performance 
of certain and determinate service ; distin- 
guished both from knight-service, in which 
the render was uncertain, and from viUen- 
aae, where the service was of the meanest 
kind. Socage has generally been distin- 
guished into free and vUlein—free socage, 
or common or simple socage, where the ser- 
vice was not only certain but honourable, 
as by fealty and the paj^ent of a small 
sum, as of a few shillings, in name of annual 
rent, and villein socage, where the service, 
though certain, was of a baser nature. This 
last tenure was the equivalent of what is 
now called copyhold tenure. 

Common socage is the ordinary tenure in this 
country. IVharton. 


3. Consisting in union or mutual converse. 

Thou in ihy secrecy, although alone 

Best with thyself accompanied, scck’st not 

Social communication. Milton. 

4. In bot. growing naturally in large groups 
or masses: a name applied to plants which 
live in society, occupying exclusively la^e 
tracts of ground, from which they banish 
all other vegetables, such as many species 
of sea-weed, mosses, fera8,&c. — 6. In zoof. liv- 
ing in groups or communities, as wolves, deer, 
wild cattle, &c . ; or as ants, bees, &c . . which 
form co-operative communities —Social con- 
tract or original contract, that imaginary 
bond of union which keeps mankind together, 
and which consists in a sense of ra utual weak- 
ness. It is the solid and natural foundation, 
as well as the cement, of civil society. —Social 
science, the science of all thn relates to the 
social condition, the relations, and institu- 
tions which are involved in man's existence 
and his well-being as a member of an or- 
ganized community. It concerns itself more 
especially with questions relating to public 
health, education, labour, punishment of 
crime, reformation of criminals, pauperism, 
and the like. It thus deals with the eflTect 
of existing social forces, and their result on 
the general well-being of the community, 
without directly discussing or expounding 
the theories or examining the problems of 
sociology, of which it may be considered as 
a branch.— Social dynamics, that branch of 
sociology which treats of the conditions of 
the progress of society from one epoch to 
another. See Sociology. — fecial statics. 


that branch of sociolo^ which treats of tha 
conditions of the stability or equilibrium 
of the different parts of socletv, or the 
theory of the mutual action and reaction 
of contemporaneous social phenomena on 
each o^er, giving rise to what is called so- 
cial order.— Socml war, in Horn. hist, the 
name given to the struggle (b.o. 911 in which 
the Iti^an tribes, who were specially termed 
the allies of the Roman state, fought for 
admission into Roman citizenship, which 
would give them among other things the 
right to share in the distribution of public 
lands. In the end the allies virtually ob- 
tained all they strove for. though at the ex- 
pense of much bloodshed,— TAe social evil, 
a term frequently applied to prostitution.— 
Syn. Sociable, companionable, conversible, 
friendly, familiar, communicative, convivial, 
festive. 

Sodalism (sd'shal-izm), n. The name ap- 
plied to various theories of social organiza- 
tion having for their common aim the abo- 
lition of that individual action on which 
modem societies depend, and the substitu- 
tion of the regulated system of co-operative 
action. The term, which originated among 
the English communists, and was assumed 
by them to designate their own doctrine, 
is now employed in a larger sense, not ne- 
cessarily implying communism, or the entire 
abolition of private property, but afpplied 
to any system which requires that the land 
and the instruments of production should 
be the property, not of individuals, but of 
communities or associations, or of the gov- 
ernment. 

Socialist f sS'shal-ist), n. One who advo- 
cates the uoctrines of socialism. 

A contest which can do the most for the common 
good is not the kind of competition which socialists 
repudiate. y. S. Mill. 

SoctollBt, Socialistic (sd’shal-ist, so-shal- 
ist'ik), a. Pertaining to socialism, or to the 
principles of the socialists. 

It must be remembered that in a socialist farm or 
manufactory, cacli labourer would be under the eye 
not of one master, but of the whole community. 

y. S. Mill. 

The national or anti-western current of Russian 
political thought finds no more quarter in another 
paper on the socialistic system of the Russian pea- 
sant coimmmities. Sat. Rev. 

Sociality (sO-shi-al'i-ti), n. Socialness; the 
quality of being social. ‘A scene of per- 
fectly easy sociality.* Boswell. 

Socialize (so'shal-Tz), v. t. pret. &> pp. social- 
ized; ppr. socializing. 1. To render social 
2. To form or regulate according to social- 
ism. 

Socially (so'shal-li), adv. In a social man- 
ner or way; as, to mingle socially with one’s 
neighbours. 

SocialnesB (sd'shal-nea), n. The quality of 
being social. 

Sociatet (so'shi-at), n. An associate. ‘As 
for you. Dr. Reynolds, and your sociates.* 
Fuller. 

Sociatet (sd'shi-at), v.i. To associate. 

Societarian (86-8i'e-ta"ri-an), 71. Of or 
pertaining to society; societary. ‘Theall- 
sweeplngbesom of societarian reformation.' 
Lamb. 

Sodetary ( so-sTe-ta-ri ), a. Pertaining to 
society. J. Hutchison Stirling. [Rare.] 

Society (sd-si'e-ti), n. [Fr. socUU; L. sode- 
tas, from socius, a companion. See Social. ] 

1. The relationship of men to one another 
when associated in any way; social sym- 
pathy; companionship; fellowship; com- 
pany. ‘To abjure the of men.’ Shak. 

I beseech your JooVO'.— And thank you too: for 
society, suith the text, is the happiness of life. Shak. 

For solitude sometimes is be.st soa'ety. 

And short retirement urges sweet return. Milton. 

2. Participation; connection. ‘The meanest 
of the people, and such as have least society 
with the acts and crimes of kings. ’ Jer. Tay- 
lor.—^. A number of persons united together 
by mutual consent in order to deliberate, 
determine, and act jointly for some common 
purpose; an association formed for the pro- 
motion of some object, either literary, sci- 
entifle, political, religious, benevolent, con- 
vivial, or the like; an association for mutual 
profit, pleasure, or usefulness; a social 
union; a partnership; a club. 

Marriage is a human society, and ... all human 
society must proceed from the mind rather than the 
body. Mil^h 

4. The persons, collectively considered, who 
live in any region or at any period; any 
community of individuals united together 
by any common bond of nearness or inter- 
course; those who recognize each other as 
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aaiodateB. (riends, and acquaintances; ape- 
ciftcally, the more cultivated portion of any 
community in its social relations and influ- 
ences ; hence, often those who dve and re- 
ceive formal entertainments mutually: used 
without the article. 

Society having- ordained certain customs, men are 
bound to obey the laws of society ^ and conform to its 
harmless orders. ... If I should go to one of the 
tea-parties in a drc.ssing-gown and slippers, and not 
in the usual attire of a gentleman, viz. pumps, a gold 
waistcoat, a crush hat, a sham frill, ana a vmite 
choker, I should be insulting society. ... It has its 
code and police as well as governments, and he must 
conform who would profit by the decrees set forth for 
their common comfort. Thackeray. 

— Society iournal or newspaper, a journal 
whose main object is to chronicle the say- 
ings and doings of fashionable society. 
Society verses, verses tor the amusement of 

g olite society; poetry of a light, entertain- 
ig, polished character. 

Sodnlan (sd-sin 'i-an) , a. [From Leelius and 
Faustus Socinus, uncle and nephew, natives 
of Sienna, in Tuscany, the founders of the 
sect of Socinians in the sixteenth century.] 
Pertaining to Laelius or Faustus Socinus or 
their religious creed. 

Sooinlan ( sS-sin'i-an ), n. One of the fol- 
lowers of Socinus; a Unitarian. 
Bodnianlsm (so-sin'i-an-izm), n. The tenets 
of the Socinians; the teaching or doctrines of 
Lcelius and Faustus Socinus (sixteenth cen- 
tury), who denied tlie doctrine of the Trinity, 
the deity of Christ, the personality of the 
devil, the native and total depravity of man, 
the vicarious atonement, and the eternity of 
future punishment. Their theory was that 
Christ was a man divinely commissioned, 
who had no existence before he was miracu- 
lously and sinlessly conceived by the Virgin 
Mary; that human sin was the imitation of 
Adam’s sin, and that human salvation was 
the imitation and adoption of Christ’s vir- 
tue ; that the Bible was to be interpreted 
by human reason, and that its metaphors 
were not to he taken literally. The Socini- 
ans are now represented by the Unitarians. 
Soci]llaiLl2e (so-sin'i-an-iz), v.t. To cause to 
conform or adapt to Socinianism ; to regu- 
late by the principles of Socinianism. 
Soclologlc. Sociological (86'shi-6-loj"ik, 
s6'8hi-6-loj"ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
sociology. 

SociolO^Bt ( so-shi-ol'o-jist ), n. One who 
treats of or devotes himself to the study of 
sociology. J. S. Mill. 

Sociology ( s6-shl-ol'o-jl ), n. [L. socius, a 
companion, and Or. loyos, discourse.] The 
science which investigates the laws or forces 
which regulate human society in all its 
grades, existing and historical, savage and 
civilized ; the science which treats of the 
general structure of society, the laws of its 
development, and the progress of actual 
civilization. See also under Social. 

The study of sociolo£y, scientifically carried on by 
tracing down primary effects to secondary and ter- 
tiary effects wnich multiply as they diffuse, will dissi- 
pate the current illusions that social evils admit of 
radical cure. H. Spencer. 

Socius crimlnlB (sd'shi-us krim'in-is). [L.] 
In law, an accomplice or associate in the 
commission of a crime. 

Bock(8ok), n. [O.E. sok, socke, A. Sax. socc, 
from L. 80CCU8, a kind of light low-heeled 
shoe, especially worn by comic actors.] 
1 . The shoe worn by the ancient actors of 
comedy; hence, comedy, in distinction from 
tragedy, which is symbolized by the bus- 
kin. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskin here. 

Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear. Dryden. 
He was a critic upon operas too. 

And knew all niceties of the sock and buskin. 

Byron. 

2. A knitted or woven covering for the foot, 
shorter than a stocking; a stocking reaching 
but a short distance up the leg.— 8. A warm 
inner sole for a shoe. 

Bock (sok), n. [JV. soc, a ploughshare, from 
the Celtic : Armor. soc'A, Com. soch, GaeL 
soc.] A ploughshare. 

Bookdolager, Bockdologer (sok-doi'a-j6r, 
sok-doro-Tftr), n. [A perversion of doxology. ] 
1 . A conclusive argument ; the winding up 
of a debate; a settler.— 2. A knock-down or 
decisive blow. — 8. A patent fish-hook having 
two hooked points which close upon each 
other as soon as the fish bites, thus securing 
ita victim. Spelled also Socdolager. [A 
United States wordj 

Socket (sok'et), n. [from sac*, a shoe.] l.An 
opezdng or cavity into which anything is 
fitted ; any hollow thing or place which re- 


ceives and holds something else; as, the 
sockets of the teeth or of the eyes. 

His eyeballs In their hollow sockets sink. Dryden. 
Gomphosis is the connection of a tooth to its socket. 

IVisetnan. 

2. Especially, the little hollow tube or place 
in which a candle is placed in a candlestick. 
‘And in the sockets oily bubbles dance.' 
Dryden. 

Socket -bolt (sok^et-bolt), n. In mach, a 
bolt that passes through a thimble placed 
between the parts connected by the bolt. 

Socket-ChlBel (sok'et-chlz-el), n. A chisel 
made with a socket; a stronger sort of chisel 
used by carpenters for mortising, and worked 
with a mallet. 

Socket-joint (sok'et-joint), n. A species of 
Joint in which a ball turns. Called pronerly 
a Ball-and-socket Joint. See under Ball. 

Socket-pole (sok'et-p61), n. A pole armed 
with an iron socket, and used to propel 
boats, <fec. [American.] 

SockleBB (sokles), a. Destitute of socks or 
shoes. 

You shall behold one pair of legs, the feet of which 
were in times past sockless. Beau. FI. 

Sock-plate (sok'plat), n. A plate from which 
a ploughshare is made. 

Socky (sok'i), a. See Soaky. 

Socle (sokl), n. [Fr. socle, L. socculus, dim. 
of soecus. See Sock, a shoe.] In arch, a 
flat square member of less height than its 
horizontal dimension, serving to raise pe- 
destals, or to support vases or other orna- 
ments. It differs from a pedestal in being 
without base or cornice. A continued socle 
is one continued round a building. 

Socman (sok'm an), n. [5ioc and man.] One 
who holds lands or tenements by socage. 

Socmanry (8ok'man-ri),n. Tenure by socage. 

Socomet (sok'om), n. A custom of tenants 
to grind corn at the lord’s mill. 

Socotran, Socotrlne(86'k6-tran, so'ko-trin), 
n. A native or inhabitant of Socotra, an 
island on the east coast of Africa, near the 
mouth of the Gulf of Aden. 

Socotrine (so'ko-trin), a. Of or pertaining 
to Socotra, an island in the Indian Ocean 
off the east coast of Airios,.— Socotrine aloes, 
the best kind of aloes, obtained from the 
leaves of A loe socotrma, a native of Socotra 
and the Cape of Good Hope, but now com- 
monly cultivated in the East Indies. See 
Aloe. 

Socratlc, Socratical (so-krat'ik, sd-krat'ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to Socrates the Grecian 
sage, or to his language or manner of teach- 
ing and philosophizing. Tlie Socratic method 
of reasoning and instruction was by interro- 
gatories. Instead of laying down a propo- 
sition authoritatively, this method led the 
antagonist or disciple to acknowledge it 
himself by dint of a series of questions put 
to liira. It was not the object of Socrates 
to establish any perfectly evolved system of 
doctrine, so much as to awaken by his dis- 
courses a new and more comprehensive pur- 
suit of science, whicli should direct itself to 
all that is knowable. To him is ascribed 
two of the very first principles of science, 
namely, the inductive method and the defi- 
nition of ideas. 

Socratically (sd-krat'ik-al-li), adv. In the 
Socratic manner; by the Socratic method. 

Socratism (sok'rat-izm), n. Tlie doctrines 
or philosophy of Socrates. 

SocratlBt (sok'rat-ist), n. A disciple of So- 

Sod (sod), n, [L.G. and O.D. sode, D. zoode, 
O.Fris. satha; perhaps from same root as 
sad, in the sense of firm.] That stratum of 
earth on the surface which is filled with tlie 
roots of grass, or any portion of that sur- 
face; turf; sward. ‘ Turfes and ’ Hol- 
inshed. ‘To rest beneath the clover sod.' 
Tennyson. Sometimes used adjectively. 

Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 
And deck’d the sod seats at her door. 

y. Cunningham. 

Sod (sod), V.t. pret. <fe pp. sodded; ppr. sod- 
ding. To cover with sod; to turf. 

Sod (sod), pret. <Sr pp. of seethe. 

And Jacob sod pottage ; and Hsau came from the 
field and he was faint. Gen. xxv. 99. 

Soda (sO'da), n. [Sp. Pg. and It. soda, glass- 
wort, barilla, from Ar. sued, soda. ] (Noa 0. ) 
ITie protoxide of the metal sodium, formerly 
called mineral alkali. It has likewise been 
called a fixed alkali, in contradistinction 
from ammonia, which is a volatile alkali. 
Soda, or protoxide of sodium, is formed when 
sodium 18 burned in dry air or oxygen. It 
is a white powder, which attracts moisture 
and carbonic acid from the air. When this 


protoxide is dissolved in water, there is 
formed the true alkali or hydrate of sodium, 
called also caustic alkali, NaHO, which is a 
white brittle mass of a fibrous texture, hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1 686. Caustic soda 
has a most corrosive taste and action upon 
animal substances ; it dissolves readily both 
in water and alcohol, in the solid form it 
readily attracts carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere, falling thereby into an efflorescent 
carbonate. It forms soaps with tallow, oils, 
wax, rosin; dissolves wool, hair, silk, horn, 
alumina, silica, sulphur, and some metallic 
sulphides. With acids soda forms salts 
which are soluble in water, and many of 
which crystallize. The carbonate of soda, 
Na.,Co 8 l 0 H 2 O, is the soda of commerce in 
various states, either crystallized, in lumps, 
or in a crude powder called soda-ash. The 
manufacture of carbonate of soda is divided 
into three branches. The first process is 
the decomposition of sea-salt or common 
salt (chlonde of sodium) by means of sul- 
phuric acid ; the second, the conversion of 
the sulphide of sodium so produced into 
crude carbonate of soda by strongly heating 
with chalk and carbonaceous matter ; and 
third, the purification of this crude carbon- 
ate, either into a dry white soda-ash or into 
crystals. The chief uses of soda are in the 
manufacture of glass and of hard soap. The 
carbonate of soda is used in washing, and 
is a powerful detergent, although milder 
than carbonate of potash. It is also used 
in medicine. Sulphate of soda is glauber- 
salts. See Sodium. 

Soda-alum (sS'da-al-um), n. A crystalline 
mineral, a hydrated double sulphate of 
aluminium and sodium, found on the Island 
of Milo, at Solfatara, and near Mendoza, on 
the east of the Andes. 

Soda-aBh (sd'da-ash), n. Dehydrated car- 
bonate of soda in the form of powder, 

SodalC (so-da'ik), a. Of, or relating to, or 
containing soda; as, sodaic powders. 

Soda-lime (sd'da-lira), n. In chem. a mix- 
ture of caustic soda and quicklime, used 
chiefly for nitrogen determinations in or- 
ganic analysis. 

Sodallte (so'da-lit), n. [5oda, and Gr. lithos, 
a stone. ] A mineral ; so called from the 
large portion of soda which enters into its 
composition. It is of a bluish-green colour, 
and found crystallized or in masses. Besides 
soda it contains silica, alumina, and hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Sodality (sd-dal'i-ti), n. [L. sodalitas, from 
sodalis, a companion.] A fellowship or fra- 
ternity. 

A new confraternity was instituted in Spain, of the 
slaves of the Blessed Virgin, and this sodality estab- 
lished with large indulgcncies. StillingHeet. 

Soda-paper (so'da-pa-pdr), n. A paper satu- 
rated with carbonate of soda: used as a test- 
paper, and also for inclosing powders which 
are to be ignited under the blow-pipe, so 
that they may not be blown away. 

So<^-powder (sd'da-pou-ddr), n. Same as 
Seidlitz-powder. 

Soda -salt (86'da-sftlt), n. In chem. a salt 
having soda for its base. 

Soda-water (sd'da-wa-ter), n. A refreshing 
drink generally consisting of ordinary water 
into which carbonic acid has been forced 
under pressure. On exposure to the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure the excess of carbonic 
acid escapes, thus causing effervescence. 
It rarely contains soda in any form. It Is 
useful in cases of debility of the stomach, 
accompanied with acidity. 

Bod-bumlnff (sod'bSm-ing), n. In agri. 
the burning of the turf of old pasture-lands 
for the sake of the ashes, as manure. 

Sodden (sod'n), -r.i. To be seethed or soaked; 
to settle down, as if by seething or boiling. 

It (avarice) takes as many shapes as Proteus, and 
may be called above all the vice of middle life, that 
soddens into the gangrene of old age, gaining strength 
by vanquishing all virtues. Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Sodden (sod'n), v.t. To soak; to fill the tis- 
sues of with wate^, as in the process of seeth- 
ing; to saturate. ‘Clothes soddened with 
wet.' Dickens. 

Sodden (sod'n), p. of seethe, and a. 1. Boiled; 
seethed. — 2. Soaked and softened, as in 
water: applied to bread not well baked; 
doughy. ilBed as the first element of a com- 
pound. * Thou sodden-«ji<t«d lord.’ Shak, 

Boddy (sod'i), a. Consisting of sod; covered 
with sod; turfy. 

a. Sudden. Chaucer. 

(sd'ddr), V. t. To solder. 

Let him bethink ... how he will sed^ up the 
shifting ^ws of his ungirt permissions. Milton. 
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Sodert (lO'ddr), n. Solder. 

Sodllim (sd^dl-um), n. [See Soda.] Sym. Na 
(from Natrium). At. wt. 28. The metal of 
which soda is the oxide, discovered by Davy 
In 1807. He obtained it bv a process exactly 
similar to that by which he procured potas- 
sium, which it strongly resembles in many 
properties. Gay-Lussac and Th^nard soon 
Afterwards procured it in greater quantity 
by decomposing soda by means of iron; and 
Brunner showed that it may be prepared 
with much greater facility by distilling a 
mixture of sodic carbonate with charcoal: 
it is now prepared by the latter process in 
considerable quantities. Sodium is a silver- 
white metal, having a very high lustre. Its 
sp. gr. is 0 972; it melts at 194* Fahr., and 
oxidizes rapidly in the air, though not so 
rapidly as potassium. It decomposes water 
instantly, but does not spontaneously take 
fire when thrown on water, unless the water 
be somewhat warm, or the progress of the 
globule of sodium upon the sui^ace of the 
water be Impeded. When heated in air or 
oxygen it takes fire and burns with a very 
pure and intense yellow flame. It is per- 
haps more abundant in our globe than any 
other metal, for it constitutes two-fifths of all 
the sea-salt existing in sea- water, in the water 
of springs, rivers, and lakes, in almost all 
soils, and in the form of rock-salt. Sea-salt 
is a compound of chlorine wdth sodium. 
Sodium also occurs as oxide of sodium or 
soda in a good many minerals ; and more 
especially in the form of carbonate, nitrate, 
and borate of soda. Soda is contained in 
sea plants, and in land plants growing near 
the sea. It 00001*8 also in most animal fluids. 
The only important oxide of sodium is the 
protoxide known as soda. See Soda. 

Sodom-apple (sod'om-ap-l), n. 1. The name 
given to the fruit of a species of Solanum 
»odomeum).—2. A product described by 
Strabo, Tacitus, and Josephus, as a fruit 
found on the shores of the Dead Sea, beau- 
tiful to the sight, but turning to bitter ashes 
when eaten, in reality a gall produced on 
dwarf-oaks by the puncture of a species of 
gall-insect. The Sodom-apple or apple qf 
Sodom is employed as a rhetorical figure to 
represent what excites high hopes or expec- 
tations, but ultimately produces only bitter 
disappointment. 

Your poor mother's fond wish, gratified at last in 
the mocking way in which overfon<l wishes are too 
often fvXfiWcd—sodom-afipies as they are. 

Mrs. Gasketi. 

Sodomite (sod'ora-it), n. 1. An Inhabitant 
of Sodom.— 2. One guilty of sodomy. 

Sodomltlcal (sod-om-irik-al), a. Relating 
to sodomy. 

BodomltloaUy (sod-om-it'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a Bodomitical manner. 

Sodomy (sod^om-i), n. The crime of Sodom; 
a carnal copulation against nature. 

Soot (sd), n. [Fr. seau, a bucket or pail] A 
large wooden vessel for holding water ; a 
cowl. 

Soefnlt (sOTul), n. As much as a soe will 
hold. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water ; but pour a 
little into It at first, for one bason-full you may fetch 
up *0 many soe-fulls. Dr. H. Mart. 

Soever (sd-ev'dr). A word compounded of 
fo and ever; generally used in composition 
to extend or render emphatic the sense of 
such words as who, what, where, &c. ,a8in who- 
Moever, whxtUoever, whereioever. (Bee these 
words.) It is sometimes used separate from 
tile pronoun; as. in what thiuM soever you 
undertake, use diligence and fidelity. ‘ W^t 
love soever by an heir is shown.' Dryden. 

Sofa (sdTa), n. [Fr. and Sp. sq/d, a sofa, 
from Ar. sojfah, a bench for resting on before 
the house, from sa/d, to put in order.] A 
long seat with a stuffed bottom, and raised 
atuiled back and ends. 

Thus first Necessity invented stools. 

Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs, 

Amd Luxury th’ accomplish’d stj/d last. Cowptr, 


SoDa-Bed, 8ol3a-l>ed8tead (sO'fa-bed, sd'fa- 
bed-sted), n. A sofa adapted for use as a 
bed when retired. ‘ One of these sofa-beds 
common in French houses.’ Lord Lytton. 
* Innumerable specimens of that imposition 
on society— a sqfa-bedstead.' Dickens. 
SCKfett (sd-fetO, n. A small sofa. [Rare. ] 
Soffit (soffit), n. [Fr. s^te, It. sojffiUa, from 
L. sv^o, to fasten beneath (apparently 
through an erroneous form suMcta for svf- 
Jlxa)—sub, under, aadfiyo, to fasten.] 1. In 
aren. (a) the lower surface of a vault or 
arch. <&) The under horizontal face of an 
arohitrave between columns, (e) The ceil- 


ing of an apartment divided by cross-beams 
into compartments, (d) The under part of 
an overhanging comice, of a projecting bal- 



cony, an entablature, a staircase, &c.— 2. In 
scene painting, a border. See Scene, 6. 

Soft (so'fl), n. [Per. sUf or sd^, probably from 
Or. sophos, wise. Comp, sophi.] One of a 
religious order in Persia, otherwise termed 
dervishes. See DKRVis. 

Soflsm (sd'flzm), n. The mystical doctrines 
of the class of Mohammedan religionists 
called soils. Written also Sufism. 

Soft (soft or sftft), a. [A. Sax. sdfte, Sc. saft, 
O.Hux. sdfti, 0.1), saeft, saft-, these are con- 
tracted forms, having lost an n, seen in G. 
sanft, soft; comp, ouier, tooth, sooth, which 
have also lost n. ] 1. Easily yielding to pres- 
sure; easily penetrated; impressible; geld- 
ing: the contrary of hard; as, a soft bed; a 
soft peach ; soft earth ; s^t wood. So we 
speak of a soft stone when it breaks or is 
hewed with ease. ‘A good soft pillow. ’ Shak. 

2 . Easily susceptible of change of form; 
hence, easily worked; malleable; as, sqft 
iron. 

For spirits, when they please. 

Can either sex as.sume, or both ; so seff 
And uncompounded is their essence pure. 

Milton. 

3. Delicate; fine; not coarse; hence, femi- 
nine; as, the softer sex. 

Her heavenly form 

Angelic, but more soft and feminine. Milton. 

4. Easily yielding to persuasion or motives; ! 
flexible; impressible; facile; weak. ‘A few 
divines of so soft and servile tempers.' 
Eikon Basiliki. 

The deceiver soon found this soft place of Adam’s. 

Glativille. 

5. Tender; timorous; fearful. 

However soft within themselves they are. 

To you they will be valiant by despair. Dryden. 

6. Mild; gentle; kind; not severe or unfeel- 
ing; lenient; easily moved by pity; suscep- 
tible of kindness, mercy, or other tender 
affections. * The tears of soft remorse.’ 
Shak. 

Women are stft, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 

Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. I 
JT/ra/tr. 

Yet Sift his nature, though severe his lay. Po^e. 

7. Civil; complaisant; courteous; not rough, 
rude, or irritating; as, a person of soft man- 
ners. 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath. Prov. xv. i. 
Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils, 
Hast not the soft way, which thou dost confess 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim, 

In asking their good loves. Shak. 

8. Affecting the senses in a mild, bland, or 
delicate manner; as, (a) smooth; flowing; 
not rough or vehement ; not harsh ; gentle 
or melodious to the ear; as, a soft voice; a 
soft sound; soft accents; sojft whispers. 

Her voice was ever soft. 

Gentle, and low; an excellent tiling in woman. 

Shak. 

Soft were ray numbers, who could take offence? 

Pope. 

(b) Not harsh or offensive to the sight; mild 
to the eye; not strong or glaring; not ex- 
citing by intensity of colour or violent con- 
trast; as, soft colours; the sq^t colouring of 
a picture. 

The sun shining on the upper part of the clouds, 
made ... the softest sweetest lights inuu^nable. 

Sir TV Browne. 

(c) Aneeable to perceive or feel. * As sweet 
as bum, as soft as air.' Shak. (d) Smooth 
to the touch; not rough, rugged, or harsh; 
delicate; fine; as, soft silk; so/f skin. 

Her hand, . . . to whose x<;/? seizure 

The cygnet's down is harsh. Shak. 

But what went ye out for to see ? A man clothed 
in s^ raiment ? behold, they that wear s^ clothing 
are in kings’ houses. Mat. xi. 8. 

Hence, applied to textile fabrics, as opposed 
to hardware; as, sq/t goods. ‘The pack- 
man, with his bale of sq/t wares at his back.' 


Jlfayhew.—9. Gentle in action or motion; 
steady and even. 

On her sqfl axle while she paces even. 

She bears thee soft with the smooth air along, 
MilAfn. 

10. Effeminate; not manly or courageous; 
viciously nice. 

An idle soft course of life is the source of criminal 
pleasures. Brootne. 

11. Gentle; easy; quiet; undisturbed; as, 
soft slumbers. 

Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet narmony. Shak. 

12. Foolish; simple; silly. 

He made soft fellows stark noodles. Barton. 

18. Readily forming a lather and washing well 
witli soap ; not hard ; as, soft water is the 
best for washing. Soe Hard.— 14. In pro- 
nunoiation, not pronounced with a hard ex- 
plosive utterance, but with more or less of 
a sibilant sound, as c in cinder, as opposed 
to c in candle; and g in gin, as opposed to g 
in gift— Soft money, paper money, as dis- 
tinguished from hard cash or coin. — Soft 
palate. See under Palate. sawder, 
flattery, generally with the view of playing 
on a person; blarney. [American.] 

Wc trust to soft sawder to get them into the house, 
and to Imman natur that they never come out of it. 

Haliburton. 

— Soft soap, (a) a coarse kind of soap. See 
under Soap, (b) As a slang term, flattery; 
blarney; soft sawder. 

Soft (soft), n. A soft person; a person who 
is weak or foolish. [Colloq. or slang.] 

It'll do you no good to sit in a spring-cart o’ your 
own, if you've got a sift to drive you. Georg-e Eliot. 

Soft (soft), adv. Softly ; gently ; quietly. 

‘ Soft whispering thus to Nestor’s son. ’ Pope. 
Soft (soft), interj. Be soft; hold ; stop ; not 
so fast. ' Soft! no baste. ’ Shak. 

But soft my muse, the world is wide. Suckling. 

Softt (soft), v.t To soften. Spenser. 

Sofia (softa), n. [Turk ] In Turkey, a pupil 
of a inedrissa or secondary school engaged in 
professional studies for ottices in the church, 
the law, the army, or the state: often re- 
stricted to students of the Koran. Written 
also Sophta. See Hodja 
Soft-COZLBCienced (soft-kon'shenst), a. Hav- 
ing a tender conscience. ‘ Soft-conscienced 
men. ' Shak. 

Soften (sof'n), v.f. To make soft or more 
soft; as, (a) to make less hard in substance. 
'Soften steel and stones.’ Shak. 

Their arrows’ point they soften in the flame. Gay. 


(b) To mollify; to make less fierce or intrac- 
table; to make more suiceptible of humane 
or fine feelings; as, to scfteti a hard heart; 
to stfteti savage natures, (c) To make less 
harsh or severe, less rude, less offensive or 
violent; as, to soften an expression. 

He bore iiis great commission in his look. 

But sweetly temper’d awe, and soften'd all he spoke. 

Dryden. 

The flippant put himself to school 

And he.ird thee, and the brazen fool 

Was softened, and he knew not why. Tennyson. 

(d) To palliate; to represent as less enor- 
mous; as, to soften a fault, (e) To make easy; 
to compose; to mitigate; to alleviate. 

Music can soften pain to ease. P(^. 

(J) To make calm and placid. 

Bid her be all that cheers or so/tefts life. Pope. 

{a) To make less glaring; to tone down; as, 
to soften the colouring of a picture. (A) To 
make tender; to make effeminate; to ener- 
vate; as, troops softened by luxury, (i) To 
make less strong or intense in sound; to 
make less loud; to make smooth to the ear; 
as, to soften the voice. 

Soften (sofn), v.i. To become soft or less 
hard ; as, (a) to become more pliable and 
yielding to pressure. 

Many bodies that will liardly melt, will stften. 

Bacon, 

(b) To become less rude, harsh, or cruel; ai, 
savage natures soften by civilization, (c) To 
become less obstinate or obdurate; to be- 
come more susceptible of humane feelings 
and tenderness; to relent. 

We do not know 

How he may so^en at the sight of the child. Shak. 
(d) To become more mild. 

The softening air is balm. Thomson. 


U) To pass by soft ix^erceptible degrees ; 
to melt ; to blend, ‘ Snade unpercelv'd, so 
softening into shada' Thomson. 

Softener (8ofn-«r),n. One who or that which 
softens. Also written Sqftner. 

Softening (Bofn-ing),n. l.The act of making 
soft or softer.— 2. In painting, the blending 
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of colours into each other.— 3. In pathol. a 
diminution of the natural and healthy firm- 
ness of organs or parts of organs; mollities. 
—Sqftening of the brain, mollities cerebri, 
an affection of the brain, in which it be- 
comes pulpy or pasty. 

Soft-eyed (softld), a. Having soft, gentle, 
or tender eyes. 

Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the sqft-eyed virf^n steal a tear. Pope. 

Soft-grass (soft^gras), n. The common name 
of two British species of plants of the genus 
Holcus (H. mollis and H. lanatus). See Hol- 
0 U 8 . 

Soft-headed (softlied-ed), a. Of weak or 
feeble intellect. [Familiar,] 

Soft-hearted (soft'hkrt-ed), a. Having ten- 
derness of heart; susceptible of pity or other 
kindly affection; gentle; meek. 

Thou art a pratingr fellow ; 

One that hath stuaied out a trick to talk 
And move soft-hearted people. Beau. Sr FI. 

Soft-heartedness (soft'hkrt-ed-ues). n. The 
quality of being soft-hearted or kind-hearted ; 
gentleness. ‘ A sort of soft-heartedness to- 
wards the sufferings of individuals.’ Jef- 
frey. 

Soft-hom (soft'hom), n. A foolish per- 
son; one easily imposed upon; a greenhorn. 
[Colloq.] 

Softlsh (soft'ish), a. Somewhat soft; in- 
clining to softness. 

Softllngt (soft'ling), n. A sybarite; a volup- 
tuary. 

Effeminate men and softlings cause the stout man 
to wax tender. Bp. Woolton. 

Softly (soft’ll), ado. In a soft manner; as, 
(a) Not with force or violence; gently; as, 
he softly pressed my hand. (&) Not loudly; 
without noise; as, speak softly; walk softly. 

‘ In this dark silence softly leave the town.’ 
Dryden. (c) Gently; placidly. 

She s^t/y lays him on a flowery bed. Dryden. 

(d) Mildly; tenderly. 

The kine must die ; 

Though pity softly pleads within my soul. 

Dryden. 

—To walk or go softly, to express sorrow, 
grief, contrition, and the like, by one’s de- 
meanour. 

And it came to pass when Ahab heard those words, 
that he rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth, ana went 
softly. I Ki. xxi. 27. 

Softuer (8of'n-6r). See Softener. 

Softness (soft'nes), n. The quality of being 
soft; as, (a) that quality of bodies which ren- 
ders them capable of yielding to pressure, 
or of easily receiving impressions from other 
bodies; opposed to hardness; as, the soft- 
ness of butter, of a pillow, &c. (6) Suscepti- 
bility of feeling or passion ; easiness to be 
affected ; hence, facility; simplicity ; weak- 
ness ; as, the softness of the heart or of our 
natures; softness of spirit, (c) Mildness; 
kindness ; civility ; gentleness ; meekness ; 
as, softness of words or expressions; soft- 
7iess of manners. 


For contemplation he and valour form’d. 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

Milton. 

(d) The acceptableness to the senses, as of 
feeling, sight, hearing, <ftc., arising from 
delicacy, or from the absence of harshness, 
violent contrast, roughness, or the like; as, 
the softness of a voice, of colours, of air, of 
the skin, <&c. (e) Effeminacy; vicious deli- 
cacy. ' A satire against the softness of pro- 
sperity.’ Shak. 

He was not delighted with the softness of the court. 

Clarendon. 

(/) Timorousness; pusillanimity ; excessive 
susceptibility of fear or alarm. 

This virtue could not proceed out of fear or soft- 
ness. Bacon. 


Qy) In art, the opposite of boldness; in some 
iustances the term is used to designate 
agreeable delicacy; at other times, as in- 
dicative of want of power. Fairholt. 

Soft-spoken (soft'^spO-knl, a. Speaking 
softly; Having a mild or gentle voice; hence, 
mild; affable. 

Softy (softi), n. A soft or silly person. 
[Cofloq.] 

Bogetif n. Subject. Chaucer. 

Soggy (sog'i), a. [Icel. sUggr, damp, wet, 
saggi, dampness, moisture ; perhaps allied 
to scig, to sink.] Wet; soaked with water 
or moisture; thoroughly wet; m, soggy land; 
soggy timber. ' This green and soggy mul- 
titude.’ B. Jonson. 

Soko (sd’hdX intefi. A word used in calling 
from a distant place; a sportsman’s halloo. 
Sohol soho seest thou Y— Him we go to And. 

Sha/t. 


Sol-dlsant (swft-d§-Egh>, a. [Fr.J Calling 
himself; self-styled; pretended; would-be. 
Soigne, t n. [Fr.] Care; diligence; anxiety. 
Bomaunt qf the Rose. 

Soil (soil), v.t. [O.Fr. soiUier (Mod. Fr. sou- 
iller), to soil, to cover with flltn, lit. to cover 
as a pig does by wallowing in mire, from L. 
suillus, pertaining to a swine, from sus, a 
sow or swine. See also the noun.] 1. To 
make dirty on the surface; to dirty; to 
defile; to tarnish; to sully; as, to soU a gar- 
ment with dust. *Our wonted ornaments 
now soil'd and stain'd.' Milton. 

Either I must, or have mine honour soil d 

With the attainder of his slanderous lips. Shah. 

2. To cover or tinge with anything extrane- 
ous; as, to soU the earth with blood. Shak. 

3. To dung; to manure. 

Men . . . their ground ; not that they love the 
dirt, but that they expect a crop. South. 

Syn. To foul, dirt, dirty, begrime, bemire, 
bespatter, besmear, daub, bedaub, stain, 
tarnish, sully, defile, pollute. 

Soil (soil), v.i. To take on dirt; to take a 
soil or stain; to tarnish; as, silver soils 
sooner than gold. 

Soil (soil), n. [In meanings 1 and 2 from the 
above verb; in 3 directly from Fr, souille, 
a miry place where a boar wallows; from L. 
suillus. See the verb.] 1. Any foul matter 
upon another substance; foulness. — 2. Stain; 
tarnish; spot; defilement or taint. ‘lYee 
from touch or soiV Shak. 

A lady's honour . . . will not bear a soil. Dryden. 

3. A marshy or miry place to which a hunted 
boar resorts for refuge; hence, wet places, 
streams, or water sought for by other game, 
as deer. 

As deer, being stuck, fly through many soils. 

Yet still the shaft sticks fast. Marston. 

— To take soil, to run into the water or a 
wet place, as an animal when pursued; 
hence, to take refuge or shelter. ‘0, sir, 
have you taken sou here? Ji. Jonson.-- 

4. Dung; compost. 

Improve land by dung and other sort of soils. 

Mortimer. 

Soil (soil), n. [O.Fr. soil, soile, Mod.Fr. sol, 
from L. solum, the soil, generally taken 
from the root of solidus, solid. ] 1. The upper 
stratum of the earth ; the mould, or that 
compound substance which furnishes nutri- 
ment to plants, or which is particularly 
adapted to support and nourish them; earth; 
ground. Wherever the surface of the earth 
13 not covered with water, or is not naked 
rock, there is a layer of earth more or less 
mixed with the remains of animal and vege- 
table substances in a state of decomposition, 
which is commonly called the soil. Soils 
may generally be distinguished from mere 
masses of earth by their friable nature and 
dark colour, and by the presence of some 
vegetable fibre or carbonaceous matter. In 
uncultivated grounds soils generally occupy 
only a few inches in depth on the surface; 
and in cultivated grounds their depth is 
generally the same as that to which the 
implements used in cultivation have pene- 
trated. The stratum which lies immediately 
under the soil is called the subsoil, which 
is comparatively without organized matter. 
Soil is composed of certain mixtures or com- 
binations of the following substances ; the 
earths, silica, alumina, lime, magnesia; the 
alkalies, potassa, soda, and ammonia, oxide 
of iron and small portions of other metallic 
oxides, a considerable proportion of mois- 
ture, and several gases, as oxygen, hydro- 
gen, carbonic acid. Besides these every soil 
coutfl^s vegetable and animal matters, 
either partially or wholly decomposed. The 
aualysmg of soils, in order to ascertain their 
component parts and qualities, and their 
adaptation to the growth of various vege- 
table productions, as well as the methods 
of Improving them by means of chemical 
manures, form the subject of agricultural 
chemistry. —2. Land; country. ‘Leads dis- 
contented steps in foreign soU.* Shak. 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 

Thee native soH, these happy walks and shades? 

Milton. 

Boll (soil), V.t. [O.Fr. saovler, to glut, to 
gorge, to satiate, from saoul, hY soUl; Pr. 
saiM; It. satollo; L satullus, full of food, 
sated, dim. of satar, sated, full] To feed 
(cattle or horses) in the stalls or stables with 
fresh grate daily mowed, instead of putting 
out to pasture — which mode of feeding tends 
to keep the bowels lax; hence, to purge by 
feeding upon green food; as, to sou a horse. 
Shak. 


Boll (soil), n. In building, a provincial term 
for a principal rafter of a roof. Owilt. 
SolUneBS (soil’i-nes), n. Stain ; foulness. 
[Bare.] 

Make proof of the incorporation of silver and tin, 
whether it yield no soiliness more than silver. 

Bacon. 

Soilless (soilles), a. Destitute of soil or 
mould. Wright. 

Soil-pipe (soil'pip), n. A pipe for conveying 
from a dwelling-house, &c., foul or waste 
water, night-soil, <&c. 

Sollure (soil'ur), n. [Fr. souillure. See 
Soil, v.t] Stain; defilement; pollution. 
‘Not making any scruple of her soilure.' 
Shak. [Rare and poetical] 

Then feariiiff rust or soilure, fashion’d for it 
A case of silk. Tennyson. 

SoUyt (soil’i), a. Dirty; foul; soiled. 
Soiree (sw^'ra), n. [Fr. , from soir, evening, 
and that from L. serus, late.] Originally, an 
evening party held for the sake of conver- 
sation only; but the word has since been 
introduced into all the languages of modern 
Europe, and is now applied to designate 
most descriptions of evening parties, in 
which ladies and gentlemen are intermixed, 
whatever be the amusements introduced. 
In this country it is frequently applied to a 
reunion of certain bodies or societies, held 
for the advancement of their respective ob- 
jects, at which tea, coffee, and other refresh- 
ments are introduced during the intervals 
of music, speech-making, &c. 

Soja (s6'ja or sd'ya), n. [From the sauce 
called soy. ] A genus of leguminous plants, 
the only known representative of which is 

S. hispida, an erect hairy herb with trifolio- 
late leaves and axillary racemose flowers, a 
native of Japan and the Moluccas, and abun- 
dant in the peninsula of India. The seeds 
resemble those of the French or kidney 
bean, and are used by the Chinese to form 
a favourite dish. In Japan they are used in 
the preparation of soy. Written also Soya. 
SojOlir,t n. Sojourn; stay; abode. Ro- 
tnaunt of the Rose. 

Sojourn (86'J6m), v.i. [O.Fr. sojomer, so- 
jcmnier (Mod.Fr. sojourner). It. soggiomare, 
from a hypothetical L. form subdiurnare, 
from L. sub, under, and diumus, pertaining 
to a day, from dies, a day.] To dwell for a 
time ; to dwell or live in a place as a tem- 
porary resident, or as a stranger, not con- 
sidering the place as his permanent habi- 
tation. 

Abram went down into Egypt to sojourn there. 

Gen. xii. to. 

The soldiers assembled at Newcastle, and there 
sojourned tliree days. Sir y. Hayward. 

Syn. To tarry, abide, stay, remain, live, 
dwell, reside. 

Sojourn (sd'JSm), n. A temporary residence, 
as that of a traveller in a foreign land. ‘ In 
our couit have made thy amorous sc^oum' 
Shak. 

Thee I revisit now, . . . though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn. Milton. 

Sojourner (sS'jfem-Sr), n. One who sojourns; 
a temporary resident ; a stranger or travel- 
ler who dwells in a place for a time. 

We are strangers before thee and sojourners, as 
all our fathers were. i Chr. xxix. 15. 

Sojourning (st Ji^m-ing'), n. The act of 
dwelling in a place for a time; also, the time 
of abode. 

The sojourning of the children of Israel . . . was 
four hundred and thirty years. Ex. xii. 40. 

Sojournment (sd’jdrn-mentx n. The act of 
sojourning; temporary residence, as that of 
a stranger or traveller. 

God has appointed our sojournment here as a 
period of preparation for futurity. Wak^eld. 

Soke, n. See Soc. 

Sokeman ( sbk’man ), n. In old Eng. law, 
same as Socman. 

Sokemanry (sdk’man-ri), n. Socmanry. 
Soken, n. [A. Sax. sden. See Soc, SOKE.] 
A district held by tenure of socage. 

Soke -reeve (sok’r^v), n. A ren^gatherer 
in a lord's soke. 

Sokingly,i adv. Suckingly; gently. Chau- 
cer. 

Boko (sblcb), n. The native name for a 
quadrumanouB mammal closely allied to 
the chimpanzee, discovered by Dr. Living- 
stone at Manyuema, near Lake Tanganyika, 
in Central Africa. ITie flesh is esteemed a 
great delicacy by the natives. It feeds on 
wild fruits. The soko occasionally kidnaps 
children, but is described as otherwise 
harmless, unless when attacked. 

Sol (soil n, [L.] 1. The sun. ‘And when 
Dan Sol to slope his wheels began.’ Thom- 


oh, 'tiAsin; dh, So. looA; g, go; j, ^ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; fH, fAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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toil.— 2. In her. a term implying or, or gold, 
in blazoning the arms of emperors, lungs, 
and princes by planets, instead of metal 
and colour. —3. The name given to gold by 
the old chemists and alchemists, luna be- 
ing used to denote silver. 

Bol ( sol ). n. [See Sou.] In France, a smaU 
bronze coin ; now usu^y called a sou. 

Bol (861). n. [It. ] In music, (a) a syllable 
applied in soUnization to the fifth tone of 
the diatonic scale, (b) l^e tone itself. 

Bola (sS'la), n. [The name in Bengal.] A 
plant of tne genus .®schynomene, the 
aspera, common in moist places, and in the 
rainy season, in many parts of the plains 
of India. The name is also given to the 
pith-like stem, which is exceedingly light, 
and with which the natives of India make 
a great variety of useful articles, especially 
hats, which are in great retiuest, being very 
light and cool. Helmets made of sola are 
much used by European troops in India. 
Written also Shola. 

Bolace (sol'as). V. t. pret. & pp. solaced; ppr. 
solacing. [O.I>. solace, solas, from L. sma- 
Hum, from solor, solatus, to solace, to com- 
fort.] 1. To cheer in grief or under calam- 
ity; to comfort; to relieve in aihiction; to 
console: applied to persons; as, to solace 
one’s self with the hope of future reward. 

We will with some strange pastime so/ace them. 

SAai. 

2. To allay ; to assuage ; as, to solace grief. 
‘A little hint to solace woe.’ Tennyson.— 

3. t To delight; to amuse. 

Solace t ( sol' as), v.i. l. To be happy; to 
take delight. — 2. To take comfort ; to be 
cheered or relieved in grief. 

One poor and loving child. 

But one thing to rejoice and solacfxn. 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my sight. 

Solace (soras), n. [See the verb transitive.] 

1. Comfort in grief : alleviation of grief or 
anxiety; also, that which relieves in dis- 
tress; recreation. 

The proper solaces of .ige are not music and com- 
pliments, but wisdom and devotion. Johnson. 

2. t Happiness; delight — Syn. Consolation, 
comfort, alleviation, mitigation, relief, re- 
creation, diversion, amusement. 

Solacement (sol'^-mentx n. Act of solac- 
ing or comforting; state of being solaced. 
SolaciOTLSt (so-la'shus), a. Affording com- 
fort or amusement. Bale. 

SolanaccsB (so-la-na'se-e), n. A nat.order 
of raonopetalous exogenous plants, com- 
posed of herbs or, rarely, shrubs, natives 
of most parts of the world, and especially 
within the tropics. They have alternate 
leaves, often in pairs, one shorter than the 
other, terminal or axillary inflorescence, 
and regular, or nearly regular, monopetal- 
ous flowers. The nightshade, potato, cap- 
sicum, tomato, egg-plant, and tobacco are 
all found in this order. The general pro- 
perty of the order is narcotic and poisonous. 
This prevails to a greater or less degree in 
all the plants of the order, although cer- 
tain parts of the plants, when cultivated, 
are used for food. 

SolanaceoUB (sd-la-n&'shus), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling plants belonging to 
the Solan acerc. 

Boland (sdland), n. Same as Solan-goose 
(which see). 

Bolander (so-lan'd^r), n. [Fr. soulandres.'^ 
A disease in horses. 

Bolan-goose (sdlan-gbs), n. [Icel. sMa, the 
solan-goose.] The gannet (which see). 
Bolania (sC-la'ni-a), n. The active principle 
of Solanurn Dulcamara, or deadly night- 
shade. See the next word. 

Bolanlna, Solanlne (B6aa-nl-na,sd'la-nin),n. 
[L. solanum, nightshade.] (Cji HuNOr pro- 
bably.) A vegetable alkaloid obtained from 
various • species of Solanum, as S. Dulca- 
mara, S. nigrum, S. tuberosum, &c. It 
forms a crystalline powder, very bitter and 
acrid, and highly poisonous. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol. With acids 
it forms salts, which are uncrystallizable. 
Bolano (sd-lA'n6), n. [Sp., from L. solanus 
(ventus), easterly wind, from sol, the sun.] 
A hot oppressive south-east wind in Spain. 
It is a modiflcation of the simoom (which 
see). 

Bolannm (sd-lA'num), n. [L., nightshade.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Solanaceie, of 
of which it is tibte type. It is one of the 
most extensive genera oj^lants, including 
from 700 to 900 species. They are shrubs or 
herbs, sometimes climbing, either smooth 
or hairy, or (both stems and leaves) armed 


with sharp thorns, with alternate, entire, 
lobed, or pinnately cut leaves, and umbel- 
late or panicled dichotomous cymes of yel- 
low, white, violet, or purplish flowers, and 
are widely distributed throughout the world, 
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abounding especially in America. The most 
important species are, the S. tuberosum, 
which produces the common potato, a na- 
tive of America (see Potato); S. Dulcamara, 
woody nightshade or bitter-sweet ; S. escu- 
lentum, egg-plant; S. sodomeum, Sodom egg- 
plant, or apple of Sodom. S. esculenium and 
its varieties furnish edible fruits, and the 
fruits of many other species are eaten. The 
common love-apple or tomato was formerly 
included in this genus under the name of 
S. Lycopersixnim, but is now, along with 
several allied species, generally ranked 
under a separate genus, Lycopersicum. See 
Tomato. 

Solar ( so'ier ), a. [L. Solaris, from sol, the 
sun.] 1. Pertaining to the sun; as, the solar 
system; or proceeding from, or produced by 
it; as, solar light; solar rays; solar influ- 
ence. 

His soul proud science never taught to stray, 

Far as the solar walk or milky way. Po/e. 

2. Bom under the predominant influence of 
the sun, according to astrological notions ; 
influenced by the sun. ‘Proud beside as 
solar people are.' Dryden.—Z. Measured 
by the progress of the sun, or by its ap- 
parent revolution ; as, the solar year. — 
Solar apex, the point in space situated in 
the constellation Hercules, towards which 
the sun is moving. —Solar camera, iwphotog. 
an instrument for enlarging pictures by 
sunlight. — Solar chronometer, a sun-dial 
adapted to show mean instead of solar time. 
—Solar circle, a period of twenty-eight years. 
See Cycle. — iSoIar day. See Day. — Solar 
eclipse. See EclH’SE. — Solar engine, an 
eujdne in which the heat of the solar rays 
is concentrated to evajiorate water or ex- 
pand air, used as a motoi- for a steam or air 
engine. — Solar jiowers, those which open 
and shut daily at certain determinate hours. 
— Solar lamp. Same as Argand-lamp 
(which see). — Solar microscope, a microscope 
in which the object is illuminated by the 
light of the sun concentrated upon it. See 
UlCHOSCOVE — Solar month. See MONTH.-— 
Solar phosphori, substances which are seen 
to be luminous in a dark place after having 
been exposed to light, as the diamond, 
putrid fish, calcined oyster shells, Ac. — 
Solar plexus, in anat. an assemblage of 
ganglia which are distributed to all the 
divisions of the aorta.— Solar prominences, 
red flame-like masses seen in the atmo- 
sphere of the sun at a total solar eclipse. 
— Solar spectrum. See Spectrum. — Solar 
spots, dark spots that appear on the sun’s 
disc, usually visible only by the telescope, 
but sometimes so large as to be seen by the 
naked eye. They indicate the sun’s revolu- 
tions on its axis, are very changeable in their 
figure and dimensions, and vary in size from 
mere points to spaces of 50,000 miles or 
more in diameter. The frequency of solar 
spots attains a maximum every ten-and-a- 
half years, falling off during the interval to 
a minimum, from which it recovers gradu- 
ally to the next maximum. This periodicity 
has ^en thought to be intimately connected 
with meteorological phenomena. —Solar sys- 
tem, in astron. that system of which the 
sun is the centre. To this system belong 
the planets, planetoids, satellites, comets, 
and meteorites, which all directly or indi- 
rectly revolve round the central sun, the 
whole being bound together by the mutual 
attractions of the several parts. According 
to the Ptolemaic system, framed by the 


Greek astronomer Ptolemy, the earth was 
an absolutely fixed centre, and the heavens 
were considered as revolving about it from 
east to west, and carrying along with them 
all the heavenly bodies, the stars and 
planets, in the space of twenty-four hours. 
The Copemican system, taught by Coper- 
nicus in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, represents the sun to be at rest in the 
centre of the universe, and the earth and 
the several planets as revolving about him 
as a centre, while the moon and the other 
satellites revolve about their primaries. 
The heavens and fixed stars were supposed 
to bo at rest, and their apparent diurnal 
motions were imputed to the earth’s motion 
from west to east. Notwithstanding the 
defects of this system it produced a power- 
ful effect, and prepared the way for tne dis- 
coveries of Galileo, Kepler, and Newton. 
The Tychonic systein, propounded by Tycho 
Brah6, the Danish astronomer, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, represented 
that the earth was fixed in the centre of 
the universe, and that round it revolved 
the sun and moon, while the planets re- 
volved directly round the sun. Brahe’s ob- 
servations were of immense service to his 
contemporary Kepler in discovering the 
famous laws which ultimately led Newton 
to the grand theory of universal gravitation. 
(See Kepler’s Laws.) Tlie Newtonian sys- 
tem, so named as being adopted by Sir Isaac 
Newton, is the only one admitted in modern 
astronomy. It is frequently called the Co- 
pernican system, from its rejecting what 
Copernicus rejected ; but it is far from re- 
ceiving all that Copernicus received. In 
this system there is no fixed centre, the sun 
only approximating to that character from 
its greater magnitude. The orbits of the 
planets, which all revolve round the sun, 
are ellipses, of which the elements vary. — 
Solar telegraph, a telegraph in which the 
rays of the sun are projected from and upon 
mirrors. The duration of the rays makes 
the alphabet, after the manner of the dot- 
and-dash telegraphic alphabet ; a heliostat 
(which aeo).— Solar time. The same as Ap- 
parent Time. See TIME.— year. See 
Year. 

Solar (B616r), n. In arch, a sollar; a loft or 
upper chamber. 

Solaxlzatlon (8o'16r-iz-a"shon), n. In photog. 
the injurious effects produced on a picture 
by over-exposing it in the camera to the 
light of the sun, as indistinctness of outline, 
obliteration of high lights, loss of relief, 
ifec. 

Solarize (sS'lfer-iz), v. i pret. & pp. solarized; 
ppr. solarizing. In photog. to become in- 
jured by too long exposure to the action of 
the sun’s rays. 

Solarize (so'K^r-iz), v.t. ’ Inj^/iofo^/. to affect 
injuriously by exposing too long to the 
sun’s rays. 

Solary (86'la-ri), a. Solar. [Rare ] 

Solas, t n. Solace; recreation; mirth; sport. 
Chaucer. 

Solatium (sd-la'shi-iim), n. [L. , consolation, 
solace. See Solace, t).f.] 1. Anything that 
alleviates or corapeusates for suffering or 
loss ; a compensation ; specifically, in Scots 
law, a sum of money paid over and above 
actual damages, to an injured party, by the 
person who inflicted the injury, as a solace 
for wounded feelings. In English law, such 
compensation is not in strict principle ad- 
mitted, but in practice there is no substan- 
tial difference. — 2. Eccles. an additional 
daily portion of food allotted to the inmates 
of religious houses under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

Sold, (sold), pret. A pp. of sell. — Sold note. See 
Bought and Sold Note, under Bought, 

Sold t (sdld), n. [Fr. solde, from L. solidus, 
a piece of money.] Salary; military pay. 
SoldadOt (sol-da'dd), n. [Sp.1 A soldier. 
Soldiult (soYdan). Sultan. Milton. 
Soldwel (sorda-nel), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Soldanella. 

Soldanella (sol-da-nella), n. [A dim. of It 
soldana, a sultana.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Frlmulaoese. The species are 
small herbs of ^ceful habit, natives of 
alpine districts of (continental Europe. One 
of them, S. aipina, a native of Switzerland, 
with lovely blue flowers, is well known as 
an object of culture. 

Soldanelle (sol-da-nel), n. [Fr.1 A species 
of Convolvulus, the C. Soldanella. 
BoldanrlOit Boldannrt (soEdan-ii). n. The 
rule or Jurisdiction of, or the country ruled 
by a soldan or sultan. Sir W. Scott. 
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Soldatesque (aol-da-teakO. a. [Fr., from 
sol^t, a soldier. ] Of or relating to a soldier; 
soldier-like. 

His cane clanking on the pavement or waving 
round him in the execution of military cuts and sol- 
daUsgue manoeuvres. Thackeray. 

Bolder ( sol'd^r ), V. t. [0. Fr. solder, solider 
Fr. sott^r); lit. to make solid, to strengtlion, 
rom L. solidtig, solid.] 1. To unite by a 
metallic cement ; to join by a metallic sub- 
stance in a state of fusion, which hardens in 
cooliiif^, and renders the joint solid. Hence 
—2. Fig. to unite or combine in general; to 
patch up. 

At the Restoration the Presbyterians, and other 
sect.s, did all unite and so/der u\i their several schemes, 
to join against the church. Swift. 

Solder (sol'dSr), n. 1. Metallic cement; a 
metal or metallic composition used in unit- 
ing other metallic substances by being fused 
between them. Hard solders are such us 
require a red heat to fuse them ; they are 
employed for joining brass, iron, and the 
more refractory metals. Soft solders melt 
at a comparatively low temperature, and 
are used with lead and tin, of which metals 
they are wholly or in part composed. See 
Soldering. Hence — 2. Fig. that which 
unites in any way. 

rriendship 1 mysterious cement of the .soul ! 
Swect’ncr of life 1 and solder of society 1 Blair. 

Solderer ( 80 l'd 6 r- 6 r), n. One who or a ma- 
chine which solders. 

BolderiXlg (sord^r-ing), n. The process of 
uuitingHie surfaces of metals, by the inter- 
vention of a more fusible metal, which being 
melted upon each surface, serves, partly by 
chemical attraction, and partly by cohesive 
force, to bind them together. The alloy 
used as a solder must not only be more 
fusible than the metal or metals to be united, 
but must also have a strong affinity for 
them. The solder usually contains a large 
proportion of the metal to which it is to be 
applied, in combination with some more 
easily fusible metal. The surfaces to be 
united must be made perfectly clean and 
free from oxide. This is commonly effected 
by scraping the surfaces ; and in order that 
the formation of any oxide may be prevented 
during the process, borax, sal ammoniac, or 
rosin is used, either mixed with the solder 
or applied to the surfaces.— .<4 sol- 
dering is the union of two pieces of metal 
without the intervention of any solder, by 
fusing them at the point of junction by jets 
of flame from a gas blowpipe or by other 
means. 

Soldering-bolt, Soldering-iron (8oi'd6r- 
ing-bolt, 8ol'd6r-ing-i-6rn), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a copper bit or bolt having a 
pointed or wedge-shaped end, fastened to 
an iron rod with a wooden handle, and with 
which solder is melted and applied in the 
ordinary method of working. 

Soldier (sol'jSr), n. [O.Fr. soldier, soldoier, 
from L.L. soldarius, soluiarins, a soldier; 
lit. one who receives military pay, from L. 
soldics, solidtis, mWitary pay \ lit. a solid piece 
of money. (See Solid.) Mod. Fr. «oiaa<, a 
soldier, is from a form solidatiis.] 1. A man 
engaged in military service ; one whose oc- 
cupation is military ; a man who serves in 
an army ; one of an organized body of com- 
batants. 

Tlicn R .’soldier. 

Tull of strange oaths and benrded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bidible reputation 
liven in the cannon'.s mouth 1 Shak. 

Soldier, from the L. solidus, the name of a coin, 
meant originally one who performed military service, 
not in fulmment of the obligations of the feudal law, 
but upon constraint, and for stipulated pay. Soldier. 
therefore, in its primary signification i.s identical witli 
Mtreliftj;- or mercenary. O. P. Marsh. 

2. A coramou soldier ; a private ; a member 
of a military company who is not an officer. 

That in the captain s but a choleric word 
Which in tlie soldier is fiat blasphemy. Shak. 

3. Emphatically, a brave warrior ; a man of 
military experience and skill, or a man of 
distinguished valour.— 4. A name of certain 
ants, oeeties, Ac. Bee TvinniTE.— Soldiers 
and Sailors, soldier-beetles. 

Boldler*be6tle (s61'jdr-b6-tl), n. A name 
given to coleopterous insects of the genus 
Telephorus, from their reddish colour, or 
from their oombativeness. They are car- 
nivorous and voracious insects. 
Boldler-crab (sdFj^r-krab), n. A name given 
to the hermit-crab, from its extreme com- 
bativeness. 

BoldieiMlB (iOFj6r-e8), n. A female soldier. 
Bsau. da FI, 


Boldiering (soFj^r-ing), n. The state of being 
a soldier; the occupation of a soldier. 

Boldlerllke, Boldlerly(sdrj6r-iik, sdrj^r-ii), 
a. Like or becoming a soldier; brave; mar- 
tial; heroic; honourable. ‘A soldier-like 
word.’ Shak. 

His own (face) tho’ keen and bold and soldierly 
Scar’d by the close ecliptic, was not fair. 

7'eHnyson. 

Soldiership (s6Fj^r-ship),n. Military quali- 
ties; millta^ character or state; martial 
skill ; behaviour becoming a sohlier. ‘ Set- 
ting my knighthood and my soldiership 
aside. ’ Shak. 

Hunting is the best school of soldiership. 

Prof. Blackie. 

Soldiery (sbrjtiv-i), '/I. l. Soldiers collectively; 
a body of military men. 

1 chanje not the soldiery with Ignorance and con- 
tempt of learning, without exception. Sivi/t. 

2. t Soldiership ; military service. Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Soldiery t (soFjSr-i), a. Of or relating to sol- 
diers; military. ballads.’ Milton. 

Soldo (sol'do), 71. [It. = Fr. sol, sou. ] A small 
Italian coin, the twentieth part of a lira. 

Sole (sol), n. [Fr. sole, the sole of the foot, 
of a shoe, Ac., a beam, the fish, from L. solea, 
a sandal, a sole, the flsh, a sill, of same ori- 
gin as sol urn, the base, the soil, solidus, solid. ] 

1. The under side of the foot. 

From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot 
he is all mirth. Shak. 

2. The foot itself. Spenser. [Rare.]— 8. The 
bottom t)f a shoe or boot; or the piece of 
leather wliich constitutes the bottom. ‘Danc- 
ing shoes with nimble soles. ’ Shak. 

The caligu was a military shoe with a very thick 
sole, tied above the instep. Arbuthnot. 

4. The part of anything that forms the bot- 
tom, and on which it stands upon the ground; 
the bottom or lower part of anything ; as, 
(a) in agric. the bottom part of a plough, to 
the forepart of which is attached the point 
or share. (6) In far. the horny substance 
under a horse’s foot, which protects the 
more tender parts, (c) In fort, tlie bottom 
of an embrasure or guii-port. (d) Naui. a 
piece of timber attached to the lower part 
of a rudder, to render it level with the false 
keel, (c) The seat or bottom of a mine: ap- 
plied to horizontal veins or lodes. (J) The 
floor of a bracket on which a plummer- 
block rests, (g) The plate which constitutes 
the foundation of a maiinc steam-engine, 
and which is bolted to the keelsons. (/i)Tho 
floor or hearth of the metal chamber iu a 
furnace, (i) In carp, the lower surface of a 
plane. — 6. A marine flsh belonging to the 
Pleuronectidie or flat-flshes, of an oblong 
form, with a rounded muzzle. It is the P. 
solea, Linn., the Solea vulgaris, Cuvier, and 



Sole (Solea vulgaris). 


is so called probably from its shape. These 
flsh abound uu the British coast, and also 
on all the coasts of Europe, except the most 
northern, where the bottom is saudy. They 
furnish a wholesome and delicious article 
of food. They sometimes ascend rivers, and 
seem to thrive quite well in fresh water. 
The sole sometimes grows to the weight of 
6 or 7 lbs. The name is also given to certain 
other flat-flshos of the genera Monochirus, 
Achirus, Brachirus, and Pl^usia. 

Bole (sdl), v.t. pret. A pp. soled; ppr. soling. 
To furnish with a sole; as, to sole a shoe. 

Sole (sdl), a. [L. soluA, alone; same origin as 
L. salvus (whence safe, salvation), Gr. halos, 
entire, Skr. sarva, the whole ] 1. Single; 

being or acting without another ; unique ; 
alone iu its kind; individual; only; as, God 
is the sole creator and sovereign of the 
world. ‘ I'he sole inheritor of all perfections. ' 
Shak.— 2. In law, single; unmarried; as, a 
femme sole. — Sole corporation. See Corpora- 
tion Sole under Corporation.— tenant. 
See under Tenant. — Syn. Single, individual, 
only, alone, solitary. 

Sole (sdl), adv. Alone; by itself; singly. 

But what the repining enemy commends. 

That breath fame blows; that praise, xole pure, tran- 
scends. Shak. 


Solea (s6'le-a), n. [L.. a slipper.] 1. The 
under surface of the foot or hoof of an ani- 
mal; the sole. —2. 'The sole; a genus of mala- 
copteryglous fishes belonging to the Pleuro- 
nectidaj or flat-fish family. S. vulgaris is the 
common sole. See Sole. 

Solecism (sol' e-sizm), n. [Gr. soloikismos, 
said to be derived from Soloi, in Cilicia, 
the Athenian colonists of which lost the 
purity of their language ] 1. An impro- 

priety in tho use of language, arising from 
Ignorance; a gross deviation from the idiom 
of a language, or a gross deviation from 
the rules of syntax. Among modem gram- 
marians the term is often applied to any 
word or expression which does not agree 
with the established usage of writing or 
speaking. As customs change, that which 
may be regarded as a solecism at one time 
may at another be considered as coiTect 
language. Hence a solecism differs from a 
barbarism, which consists in the use of a 
word or expression altogether contrary to 
the spirit of the language. 

There is scarce a solecism in writing which the 
best author is not guilty of. Addison. 

2. Any unfitness, absurdity, or impropriety, 
as iu behaviour ; a violation of the rules of 
society. 

To take 

Assay of venison or stale fowl by your nose, 

Which is a solecism at another’s table. Massinger. 
The idea of having committed the slightest sole- 
cism in politeness was agony to him. Sir IV. Scott. 

Solecist (sol'e-sist),/!. [Gr. One 

who is guilty of a solecism in language or 
behaviour. 

Solecistic, SoleclBtical (soi-e-sis'tik, sol-e- 
sis'tik-al), a. Pertaining to or involving a 
solecism; incorrect; incongruous. 

The use of these combinations, with respect to the 
pronouns, is almost always solecistical. Tyrwhitt. 

SolecistlcallY (sol-e-sis'tik-al-li), adv, 1 n a 
solecistic manner. 

Solecize (sol'e-siz), v.i. [Gr. soloikizo.] To 
commit solecisms. Dr. H. More. 
Sole-leather (soTleTU-6r), n. Thick strong 
leather used for the soles of shoes. 

Solely (sol'li), adv. Singly; alone; only; 
without another ; as, to rest a cause solely 
on one argument; to rely solely on one’s own 
strength. ‘Me left solely heir to all his 
lands.’ Shak. 

Solemn (soTem), a. [L. sollemnis, sollennis, 
that occurs every year, hence, from the 
stated occurrence of religious festivals, re- 
ligious, festal, solemn— all, every, and 
L. annus, a year. See SOLID.] 1. Marked 
by religious rites or ceremonious obser- 
vances ; connected with religion ; sacred. 
‘Before the solemn priest I have sworn.’ 
Shak. ‘ Feasts so solemn and so rare. ’ Shak. 

The worship of this image was advanced and a 
solemn supplication observed every year. 

Stillingfleet. 

2. Fitted to excite or expre.ss awful, rever- 
ent, or serious reflections; awe-inspiring; 
serious; grave; impressive; as, a solemn 
pile of building. ‘ Suits of solemn black.' 
Shak. ‘With solemn march goes slow and 
stately by them.’ Shak. 

There reign’d a solemn silence over all. Spenser. 

8. Accompanied by seriousness or impres- 
siveness in language or demeanour; impres- 
sive; earnest; as, to make a solemn promise; 
a solemn utterance. ‘With a solemn ear- 
nestness.’ Shak. 

Why do you bend such solemn brows on me? Shak. 
4. Affectedly grave, serious, or important ; 
os, to put on a solemn face. 

The solemn fop, significant and budge ; 

A fool witlt judges, amongst fools a judge. 

Cowper. 

6. Accompanied with all due forms or cere- 
monies; made in form; formal; regular: now 
chiefly a law term; as, probate in solemn 
form. 

Solemness (sol'em-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being solemn; solemnity; serious- 
ness or gravity of manner. 

Prithee, Virgilia, turn l)\y solemness out o’ door and 
go along with us. Shak. 

Solemnity (so-lem'ni-ti), n. [Fr. solenniU. 
See Solemn. ] l. The state or quality of being 
solemn; grave seriousness; gravity; impres- 
siveness; solemness; as, the solemnity of his 
manner; the solemnity of the ceremony.— 
2. Affected or mock gravity or seriousness; 
a look of pompous importance or grandeur. 

Solemnity's a cover for a sot. Young. 

8. Stateliness; dignity. [Rare.] 

So my state, 

Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 

And won by rareness such solemnity. Shak. 


oh, oAain; dh. Sc. loo/i; S, yo; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; SH, f/ten; th, thin; w, u)ig; wh, tohig; zh, azure.— See Kjbt. 
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4 . A rite or ceremony performed with re- 
ligious reverence; reli^ous or ritual cere- 
mony; as, the solemnitieB at a funertJ. 

Great was the cause ; our old soiemniius 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise. 

But saved from death, our Arrives yearly pay 
These grateful honours to the god of day. Pope. 

5. A proceedirjig adapted to impress awe or 
reverence. * Tlie forms and solemnities of 
the last judgment.' Atterbury.- 6. In law, a 
solemn or formal observance; the formality 
requisite to render a thing done valid. 

Bolemnlzatet (so-lem'niz-at), v.t. To sol- 
emnize. 

Solemnization (soTem-nlz-tV'shon), 11 . The 
act of solemnizing; celebration. 

Soon after followed the soUmttizaCion of the mar- 
riage. Bacon. 

Solemnize (soTem-niz), v.t. pret. pp. sol- 
emnized; ppr. solemnizing. fO.Fr. solemni- 
ser. See Solemn. ) 1. To dignify or honour 
by ceremonies ; to celebrate ; to do honour 
to; as, to solemnize the birth of Christ. 

To soltmnize this day the glorious sun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist Shak. 
Their choice nobility and flow'r 
Met from all parts to .solemnize this feast. Milton. 
2. To perform with ritual ceremonies and 
respect, or according to legal forms : used 
especially of marriage. ' Our nuptial rites 
be solemnized. ’ Shak. ‘ Baptisms to be ad- 
ministered in one place, and marriages to be 
solemnized In another.’ Hooker. — 3. To 
make gmve, serious, and reverential; as. to 
solemnize the mind for the duties of the 
sanctuary. 

Solemnlzer (st^rera-niz-^rl, n. One who 
solemnizes ; one who perfonris a solemn 
rite. 

Soldmnly (sol'em-li), adv. In a solemn 
manner; as, (a) with religious ceremonies; 
reverently; devoutly. (6) With impressive 
seriousness. 

I do soletnnly .assure the reader that he is the only 
person from whom 1 have heard that objection. 

Sxvijt. 

(c) With all due form; ceremoniously; for- 
mally; regularly; as, this question has been 
solemnly decided in the highest courts, (d) 
With formal gravity, importance, or state- 
liness; with pompous or affected gravity. 
Dryden. 

Solemnness (sorem-nes), n. Same as So- 
lemness. 

8olempnely,t adv. Solemnly. Chancer. 
Solen rso'len), n. [Or, s<Uen, a tube, a kind 
of shell-fish.] 1. A genus of lainellibranchi- 
ate molluscs, forming the type of the family 
SolenidsD, and known by the common name 
of razor-shell. The species are found in all 
parts of the world on sandy beaches or 
shoals, where they burrow vertically, and 
lie concealed at a depth of about 0 inches, 
when the tide leaves the beach dry. They 
are distinguished by the great len^h of the 
respiratory tubes; hence perhaps the name, 
although it may also apply to the shell, 
which resemblesa tube. —2. In surg. a semi- 
circle of thin wood, or strips of wood, used 
for preventing the contact of the bed-clothes 
in wounds, fractures, &c. 

Solenaceous (sd-l^-na'shus), a. Relating 
to the Bolenacea. 

Soleness (sOTnes). n. The state of being sole, 
alone, or being unconnected with others ; 
singleness. Chesterfield. 

Solenette (s61-net'), n. [Dim. of sole.} A 
small British fish, Monochirus lingulatvXus, 
closely allied to the sole. It is seldom more 
than 6 Inches long, and of a reddish-brown 
colour. 

SolenidsB, Solenaoea (so-l^'ni-ds, so-id-na'- 
86-a), n. fil. A family of lamellibranchiate 
molluscs, including the genus Solen and 

A4kVA1*lll 

Solenlte (sd'le-nit), n. [From Or. s6Un, a 
pipe or tube ] A finely-leaved fossil plant 
from the oolite series of the Yorkshire coast, 
supposed to belong to the order Marsiliaceec, 
and 80 called from its fistular or pipe-like 
shape. 

Solraiodon (8d-16'nd-don), n. [Or. sdUn, a 
tube, and odom, odontos, a tooth. 1 A genus 
of insectivorous mammals of the family 
Talpidffi, and of which the agouta of Cuba 
and Hayti is the sole member. See Agouta. 
Solenoid (sdl6-noid), n. [Gr. sdUn, a tube, 
md eidos, appearance.] In electro-dynamics, 
a helix of stout copper wire having the con- 
junctive wire turned back along its axis, so 
as to neutralize that component of the effect 
of the current which is due to the length of 
the helix, and reduce the whole effect to 
that of a series of equal and parallel circular 
currents. 


Sole-plate (sorplAtX n. In mach. the bed- 
plate; as, the sole-plate of an engine. 
Soler,t Soleret (soTAr, sol'SrX n. [From L. 
sol, sun. See SoLLAB.] A loft or garret; a 
Bollar. 

I thought to have lodged him in the sv/erf chamber. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Soleret (sol'6r-et), n. See SOLLERET. 
Solert ( 80 l' 6 rt),a. [L.soler8,solertis.] Crafty; 
subtle. ‘Because man was the wisest (or 
most solert and active) of all animals. ' Cud- 
worth. 

Solertiousness (sd-ier'shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being solert; expertness; crafti- 
ness; slyness. Backet. 

Solei^ip (sdl'ship), n. Single state; sole- 
ness. [E4ire.] 

This antbitinn of a sole power . . . this dangerous 
soleship is a fault in our cnurch indeed. 

Sir E. Derifip. 

SoleUB (sf/le-us), n. [L., from solea, a sole.] 
A muscle of the leg, shaped like the sole- 
fish. It serves to extend the foot. 

Sol-fa (sol'fiiX n. See Tonic Sol-pa. 

Sol-fa (sol'fa), v.i. In rnusic, to sing the 
notes of the scale in their proper pitch, 
using the syllables do (or ut), re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si, which, when applied to the notes of 
the natural scale, that of C, are equivalent 
to C. D. E, F, G, A. B. 

Sol-fa (sfil'fft), v.t. To sing, as the notes of 
a piece of music, to the syllables do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, instead of to words. See SOL- 
MIZATION. 

Solfanaria (aol-fU-nil'ri-a), n. [It.] A sul- 
phur mine. 

Solfatara (snl-fti-tii'rft). n. [It., name of a 
volcano near Naples. ] A volcanic vent emit- 
ting sulphureous, muriatic, and acid vapours 
or gases. 

Sol-fegglare (8ol-fej'i-a"ro). v.i. [it.] To 
sol-fa. 

Solfeggio (sol-fej'i-o), n. [It.] In music, 

(a) a system of arranging the scale by the 
names do (or ut), re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. (b) An 
exercise in scale singing. See SOLMIZATION. 

Soli (so'li), pi. of solo. See Solo. 

Solicit (so-lis'it), V. t [Fr. solliciter, from L. 
soUicito, from sollicitus, agitated, anxious, 
solicitous, from sollus, whole, and deo, 
citum, to move, to stir, to agitate. See Solid. ] 

1. To ask from with some degree of earnest- 
ness; to make petition to; to apply to for 
obtaining aometliing. 

Did I solicit thcc 

From darktic!>s to promote met Milton. 

2, To ask for with some degree of earnest- 
ness ; to seek by petition ; as, to solicit an 
office; to solicit a favour. 

But would you undertake another suit, 

I had rather hear you tn solicit that, 

Than music from the spheres. Shak. 

[1 and 2 are the ordinary meanings of this 
vei l). ]- 3. To awake or excite to action ; to 
summon; to invite. 

That fruit solicited her longing eye. Milton. 
Sounds and some tangible qualities solicit their 
proper senses, and force an entrance to the nund, 

Locke. 

4. To try to acquire; to try to obtain. [Rare.] 
To solicit by labour what might be ravished by 

arms was esteemed unworthy of tnc German spirit. 

Gibbon. 

5. To disturb; to disquiet; to make anxious; 
a Latinism. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milton. 
But anxious fears solicit my weak breast. 

Dryden. 

6. t To enforce the claims of; to plead; to act 
as solicitor for or with reference to. 

Should 

My brother henceforth study to forget 

The vow that he hath made thee, I would ever 

Solicit thy desert. Ford. 

7. In law, (a) to incite to commit a felony. 

(b) To endeavour to bias or influence by 
offering a bribe to. 

Tlic judge is solicited as a matter of course by the 
parties, and they do not approach empty-handed. 

Broutzham. 

8yn. To ask, request, crave, supplicate, en- 
treat, beg, iHjseech, implore, importune. 
Solicit (sd-lis'it), v.t. To make solicitation 
for some one or for a thing. 

There are a great number of persons who solicit for 
places. Addison. 

Solidtant (sd-lis'it-aut), n. One who so- 
licits. 

Solicitation (sd-lisl-t&'^shon), n. The act of 
soliciting; as, (a) an earnest request; a seek- 
ing to obtain something from another with 
some demree of zeal and earnestness; as, 
the solieUation of a favour, (p) Excitement; 
invitation. 

Children are surrounded with new things, which. 


by a constant solicitation of their senses, draw the 
mind constantly to then). Locke, 

(c) Endeavour to influence to gi'ant some- 
thing by bribery. 

The practice of judicial solicitation has even pre- 
vailed in less despotic countries. Broujzham. 

(d) The offence of inciting or instigating a 
person to commit a felony. It is an indict- 
able offence, although no felony be in fact 
committed.— Syn. Request, asking, suppli- 
cation, entreaty. Importunity. 

Solicitor (so-lis'it-Sr), n. [See Solicit.] 

1. One who solicits; one who asks with ear- 
nestness.— 2. An attorney; a law agent; one 
who represents another in court. 

Be merry, Cassio, 

For thy solicitor shall rather die 

Than give thy cause away. Shak. 

In England the term was formerly applied 
distinctively to agents practising before the 
courts of cnanceiy, and thus differed from 
attorney, but by the Judicature Act of 1873 
all persons practising before the supreme 
courts in London are now called solicitors. 
(See ATTORNEY.) In Scotland the terra so- 
licitor has long been applied to writers or 
general legal practitioners. Generally in 
the II. States solicitor and attorney are 
synonymous, and they also net as connseL 
Solicitor-general (s6-ll8'it-6r-jen'6r-al), n. 
An officer of the crown, next in rank to the 
attorney- general, with whom he is in fact 
associated in the management of the legal 
business of the crown and public offices. 
On him generally devolves the maintenance 
of the rights of the crown in revenue cases, 
patent causes, Arc. The solicitor-general of 
Scotland is one of the crown counsel, next 
in dignity and importance to the lord-ad- 
vocate, to whom he gives his aid in protect- 
ing the interests of the crown, in conducting 
prosecutions, <fec. 

SollCltorshlp (s6-li8'it-6r-ship), n. Rank or 
condition of a solicitor. Massinger. 
Solicitous (sb-lis'it-us), a. [L. sollicitus, 
anxious, disturbed, uneasy. See Solicit.] 
Anxious, whether to obtain, as something 
desirable, or to avoid, as something evil; 
eager; concerned; apprehensive; disturbed; 
uneasy; restless; careful: followed by about 
or for (rarely of) before the object. *A 
worldly solicitous temper.’ Locke. 

The tender dame solicitous to know 

Whether her child should reach old age or no. 

Addison, 

No ru.in is solicitous about the event of that which 
he has in his j)Ower to dispose of. South. 

He was solicitous for his .idvire. Clarendon. 

Our hearts are pure when wc arc not solicitous of 
the opinion and censures of men. yer, Taylor. 

Solicitously (so-lis'it-us-li), adv. In a so- 
licitous manner; anxiously; with care and 
concern. 

He would surely have as solicitously promoted 
their learning as ever he obstructed it. 

Dr. H. More. 

SolldtoUBUeBB (sb-lis'it-UB-nes), n. The 
state of being solicitous; solicitude. Boyle. 
SolldtreBB (so-lis'it-i-es), n. A female who 
solicits or petitions. 

Beauty is a good soticitress of an equal suit, espe- 
cially where youth is to be the judge tnereof. 

Fuller. 

Solicitude (so-lis'i-tOd), n. [L, soUicitudo. 
See Solicit.] The state of being solicitous; 
uneasiness of mind occasioned oy the fear 
of evil or the desire of good; carefulness; 
concern; anxiety. ‘The great labours of 
worldly men, their solicitude and outward 
shows,’ Sir W. Raleigh. —Care, Solicitude, 
Concern, Anxiety. See under CARE.— SYN, 
Carefulness, concern, anxiety, care, trouble. 
SoUdtudlnoust (sd-lisl-tfld-in-us), a. Full 
of solicitude. [Rare,] 

Move circumspectly, not meticulously, and rather 
carefully solicitous, than anxiously solicitudinous. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Solid (solid), a. [Fi’. solide, from L. solidus, 
solid, firm, compact, from same root as so- 
lum, the soil (whence E. soil), sollus, whole 
(whence the sol- in solicit, solemn), salvus, 
safe (E. safd, Gr. holos, whole, Skr. sarva, 
whole.] 1. Having the constituent particles 
so connected together that their relative 
positions cannot he altered without the ap- 
plication of sensible force; possessing the 
property of excluding all other bodies from 
the space occupied by itself ; impenetrable: 
hard; Arm; compact: opposed to liquid and 
gaseous. Seethe noun. 

O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Tliaw, and resolve Itself Into a dew. Shak. 

2. Not hollow; full of matter; as, a solid 
globe or cone, as distinguished from a Ao2- 
low one. — 8. Having ul tlie geometrical 
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dimensions; having length, breadth, and 
thickness; cubic; as, a iolid foot contains 
1728 solid inches.— 4. Firm; compact; strong; 
as, a solid pier; a solid pile; a solid wall — 
5. Sound; not weakly. ‘A solid and strong 
constitution of body to bear the fatigue.’ 
ifatts.— d. Substantial, as opposed to frivol- 
ous, fallacious, or the like; worthy of credit, 
trust, or esteem ; not empty or vain ; real ; 
true; just; valid; firm; strong. 

If happiness wc prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies. Cotton. 

7. Grave; profound; not light, trifling, or 
superficial. 

These wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the 
name of so/td men. Dryden. 

8. Financially sound or safe; possessing 
plenty of capital; wealthy; well-established; 
reliable.— 9. In hot. of a fleshy, uniform, un- 
divided substance, as a bulb or root; not 
spongy or hollow within, as a stem.— 
angle, an angle formed by three or more 
plane angles meeting in a point, but which 
are not in the same plane, as the angle of a 
die, the point of a diamond, ifec. See An- 
gle.— Sfotid measure. Same as Cubic mea- 
sure. —Solid square {inilit.), a square body of 
troops; a body in wliich the ranks and files 
are equal. —Solid problem, a problem which 
cannot be constructed geometrically, that 
is by the intersections of straight lines and 
circles, but requires the introduction of 
some curves of a higher order, as the ellipse, 
parabola, and hyperbola, which, being the 
sections of solids, give rise to the term solid 
problem. The algebraic solution of a solid 
problem loads to a cubic or biquadratic equa- 
tion.— S yn. Hard, strong, compact, firm, 
dense, impenetrable, cubic, substantial, 
stable, sound, valid, true, real, just, weighty, 
profound, grave, important. 

Solid (sol'id), n. 1. A firm compact body; a 
body the cohesion of whose particles is so 
strong that they move in a combined mass 
and retain their relative positions. A solid 
is thus distinguished from a liquid, whose 
parts or particles yield to the slightest im- 
pression, and are easily made to move 
amongst each other. In solids the attractive 
forces of the particles are greater than the 
repulsive, and the particles consequently ad- 
here with greater or less force; in liquids the 
attractive and repulsive forces are balanced, 
and in gases the repulsive forces prevail. — 
2. In geom. a body or magnitude which has 
three dimensions— length, breadth, and 
thickness, being thus distinguished from a 
surface, which has but two dimensions, and 
from a line, which has but one. The boun- 
daries of solids are surfaces. —Regular solids 
are those which are bounded by equal and 
regular planes. All other solids are called ir- 
regidar. — S. In anatomy and medical science 
the bones, flesh, and vessels of animal bodies 
are called solids, in distinction from the 
blood, chyle, and other fluids. 

Solldago (sol-i-da'go), n. [From L. soli- 
dtis, solid, on account of the vulnerary pro- 
perties of the plants.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Compositse, chiefly natives of 
North America, and distinguished by the 
following characters— florets of the ray about 
five, yellow, furnished with a hair-like pap- 

f >U8; anthers without bristles at the base; 
nvolucre much Imbricated; fruit nearly 
cylindrical. Most of the numerous species 
have erect rod -like, scarcely branched 
stems, with alternate serrated leaves, and 
terminal spikes or racemes of small yellow 
flowers. S. Virgaurea (the common golden- 
rod) is the only British species, and is com- 
mon in woods and heathy thickets. 
SoUdaxet (sori-dar), n. [L. solidus, a coin 
of varying value. ] A small piece of money. 

Here’s three solidares for thee; good boy, wink at 
me, and say thou saw’st me not. Shak, 

Solidarity (aol-i-dar'i-ti), n. [Fr. solidarity.} 
The mutual responsibility existing between 
two or more persons; communion of in- 
terests and responsibilities. ‘ Solidarity, a 
word which we owe to the French com- 
munists.’ Trench. 

Every attentive regarder of the character of St, 
Paul, not only a-s he was before his conversion, but 
as he appears to us till his end, must have been struck 
with two things: one, the earnest in-sistence with 
which he recommends ' bowels of mercies,’ as he calls 
them, meekness, humbleness of mind, gentleness, 
unvarying forbearance, crowned all of them with that 
emotion of charity * which is the bond of perfectness;’ 
the other, the force with which he dwells on the sol- 
idarity (to use the modern phrase) of man; the joint 
interest, that is, which binds humanity together, the 
duty of respecting every one’s part in it, ;ind of doing 
justice to his efforts to iulfil that part. Matt. Arnold. 


SoUdate (soFi-d&tX v.t [L. solido, solida> 
turn, to make solid. Bee Solid.] To make 
solid or Arm. Cowley. 

SoUdlfliable (su-lid'i-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being solidified or rendered solid. 
BolltUfioaUon (so-lid'i-fl-ka'^shon), n. The 
act or process of making solid; specifically, 
in physics, the passage of bodies from the 
liquid or gaseous to the solid state. It is 
accompanied by evolution of heat without 
the body exliiblting a decrease of tempera- 
ture, and in general by change of volume. 
Solidify (so-lldl-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. solidi- 
fied; ppr. solidifying. [L. solidus, solid, and 
facio, to make.] To make solid or compact. 
SoUdlj^ (so-lidl-fi), v.i. To become solid 
or compact; as, water solidifies into ice 
through cold. 

SoHdlsm (sol'id-izm), n. In med. the doc- 
trine that refers all diseases to alterations 
of the solid parts of the body. It rests on 
the opinion that the solids alone are en- 
dowed with vital properties, and that they 
only can receive the impression of morbific 
agents and be the seat of pathological phe- 
nomena. 

Solldlst (sol'id-ist), n. One who believes In 
or maintains the doctrine of solidism. 
Solidity (so-lid'i-ti), n. [Fr. solidity , L. so- 
liditas. See Solid.] 1. The state or quality 
of being solid : (a) that property of bodies 
by which the particles cohere with greater 
or less force and cannot be made to alter 
their relative positions without the applica- 
tion of sensible force; firmness; hardness; 
density; compactness: opposed to fluidity. 

That which hinders the .approach of two bodies 
moving one toward another 1 call solidity. Locke. 

(h) Fulness of matter; opposed to hollow- 
ness. (c) Strength or stability; massiveness. 
id) Moral firmness; soundness; strengtli; va- 
liclity; truth; certainty: opposed to 
or fallaciousness ; as, the solidity of argu- 
ments or reasoning; the solidity of princi- 
ples, truths, or opinions. 

His fellow-peers . . . have been convinced by the 
solidity of his reasoning. Prior. 

2. Ill geom. the quantity of space occupied 
by a solid body. Called also its Solid or 
Cubic Content or Contents. I'he solidity of a 
body is estimated by the number of cubic 
inches, feet, yards, A;c., which it contains. 

3. A solid body or nia.ss. 

Heaven’s face doth glow ; 

Yea, this solidity ami compound mass. 

With tristful visage, as against tlic doom, 

Is thought-sick at the act. Shak. 

Syn. Solidness, firmness, density, compact- 
ness, hardness, strength, soundness, validity, 
weightiness, certainty, certitude. 

Solidly (sol'id-li), adv. In a solid manner; 
as, io) firmly; densely; compactly; as, the 
I)art8 of a pier solidly united, (ft) Firmly; 
truly; ou firm grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know solidly tljc 
main end of his being in the world. Sir K. Digby. 

Solidness (sol'id-nes), n. 1, The <iuality of 
being solid ; solidity. ‘ The closeness and 
solidness of the wood.’ Bacon.— 2. Sound- 
ness; strength; truth; validity, us of argu- 
ments, reasons, principles, Ac. 

SoUdum (soVid-um), n. 1. In arch, the die 
of a pedestal. —2. In Scots law, a complete 
sum. — To be bound in solidum, to be bound 
for the whole debt though only one of several 
obligants. When several debtors are bound 
each for his own share they are said to be 
bound pro ratd. 

Solldungula(Bol-id-ung'gu-la),n.;;i. [L. sol- 
idus, solid, and un- 
gula, hoof.] The ^ 

family of hoofed ^ 

quadrupeds, com- 
prising the hoi'ses, v 

asses, and zebras, i 

characterized by ^ 

the feet having 
only a single per- 
fect toe, each in- 
closed in a single Poot and Foot-bones of the 
broad hoof, with- Horse.showing the single toe. 
out supplemen- 
tary hoofs. Called also Rquidae (which 
see). 

SoHduilgular (sol-id-ung^gu l6r), a. Same 
as Solidungulous. 

SoUduiurulate (sol-id-ung'gu-lat), a. and n. 
Pertaimiig to, or a quadruped of, the family 
Solidungula or Equideo. 

SoUdungpolOUS (sol-id-ung'gfi-lus), a. Per- 
taining to the family Solidungula; having 
hoofs that are whole or not cloven; as, the 
horse is a solidungulous animal Sir T. 
Brovme. 



SolidlUl (sol'l-dus), n. [L.] The name 
given after the time of Alexander Severus 
to the old Roman coin aureus, equivalent 
to £1, Is. Ij^d. at the present value of gold. 
Its value was subsequently much dimin- 
ished. A solidus of silver was also coined, 
which also underwent great variations In 
weight and fineness. It is historically repre 
seuted by the soldo of Italy and the sol or 
sou of France. 

SoUfldlan (sol-i-fld'i-an), n. [L. solus, alone, 
and/id«s, faith.] One who maintains that 
faith alone, without works, is necessary to 
justification. Hammotid. 

SoUfldlan (sol-i-fld'i-an), a. Holding the 
tenets of Solifldiaus. Feltham. 

SoUfldianiBxn (sol-l-fid'i-an-izm), n. The 
tenets of Solifldians. 

Sollform (so'li-form), a. [L. sol, solis, the 
sun, and forma, shape.] Formed like the 
sun. Oudworth. [Rare.] 

Soliloquize (sd-lil'd-kwiz), v.i. pret. A pp. 
soliloquized; ppr. soliloquizing. To utter a 
soliloquy; to talk to one’s self. 

Soliloquy (sO-liTo-kwi), n. [L. soliloquiurn 
—solus, alone, and loquor, to speak.] 1. A 
talking to one’s self ; a monologue; a talking 
or discourse of a person alone, or not ad- 
dressed to another person, even when others 
ai e present. Bp. Hall. 

Lovers are always allowed the comfort of soliloquy. 

Spectator. 

2. A written composition, reciting what it Is 
supposed a person speaks to himself. 

The whole poem is a soliloquy. Prior, 

Soliped, Solipede (sol'i-ned. sol'i-pSd), 71 . 
[L. solus, alone, single, ana pes, pedis, a foot. 1 
An animal whose hoof is not cloven; one of 
the Solidungula. ‘ The solipedes or firm- 
hoofed animals.’ Sir T. Browne. 

BoUpedal, Solipedous (so-iip'e-dal, so-lip'- 
e-dus), a. Having hoofs wliich are not cloven: 
Bolidungular. 

SollsequiouB (so-li-se'kwi-us), a. [L. sol, 
soils, tne sun, and sequor, to follow.] Fol- 
lowing the course of the sun; as, the sun- 
flower is a soliseguious plant. 

Solitaire (sol-l-tar), n. [Fr. solitaire, from 
L. Holitarius. See SOLITARY. ] 1. A person 
who lives in solitude; a recluse; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take posses.sion of tran- 
quillity, when your conversation has spoiled me fora 
solitaire. Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck or ears; an ar- 
ticle of jewelry in which a single precious 
stone is set. --3. A game which one person can 
play alone; particularly, a game played on a 
board indented with thii'ty-three or thirty- 
seven hemispherical hollows, with an equal 
number of balls. One ball is removed from 
the board, and the empty hollow thus left 
enables pieces to be captured singly as in 
draughts. The object of the player Is to 
take all the pieces except one without mov- 
ing diagonally or over more than two spaces 
at a time.— 4. A bird of the genus Pezophaps, 
belonging to the dodo family, l)ut differing 
from the dodo in having a smaller bill ana 
shorter legs. B. solitarius, the only species 
of whose existence there is any evidence, is 
now, like the dodo, extinct, and became so 
since 1691, when the island of Rodriguez, 
situated about 300 miles to the east of the 
Mauritius, where its remains have beeu 
found, was first inhabited,— 6. The name 
given in Jamaica to a species of thrush, 
the Ptilogonys armillatus. It sings very 
sweetly, and is met with among the moun- 
tain woods. 

Solitarian (sol-i-ta'ri-an), 7i. A hermit. 

‘ Thedi^ersed monks and other solitarians.’ 
Sir B. Twisden. 

Bolitarietyt (8oVi-ta-rI"e-ti), n. State of 
being solitary. Oudworth. 

Solitarily (sol'l-ta-ri-li), adv. In a solitary 
manner; in solitude; ^one; without com- 
pany. 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 
hcritaige, whicii dwell solitarily in the wood. 

Mic. vii. 14 . 

SoUtarlneSB (sol'i-ta-ri-nes), n. l. The state 
of being solitary or apart from others ; re- 
tirement, or habitual retirement. ‘At home, 
in wholesome solUariness.’ Donne.— 2. The 
state of not being frequented; solitude; 
loneliness : applied to place ; as, the solita- 
riness of the country or of a wood. 

Solitary (sol'i-ta-ri), a. [ Fr. soU taire; L. soli- 
tarius, from solus, alone (whence sole).] 
1. Living alone ; not having company; des- 
titute of associates ; being by one s self ; in- 
clined to be alone ; as, some of the more 
ferocious animals are solitary, seldom or 
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never beixiff found in flocks or herds. * Those 
rare and solitary, these in flocks.’ Milton. 

Hie home unto my chamber, 

Where thou shait find roe saa and solitary. Shak. 

2. Not much visited or frequented; remote 
from society; retired; lonely; as, a solitary 
residence or place.— 3. Passed without com- 
pany; shared by no companions; lonely. ‘ In 
groves to lead a solitary life.' Dryden. — 

4. Free from the sounds of human life; still; 
dismal. 

Let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come 
therein. Job iii. 7 . 

5. Single; individual; as; a instance 

of vengeance; a solitary example. 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. Byron, 

6. In hot. separate; one only in a place; as, 
a solitary stipule. A flower is said to be 
solitary when there is only one to each 
peduncle; a seed when there is only one in 
a pericarp.— Syn. Sole, only, alone, lonely, 
retired, separate, single, individual, deso- 
late, desert 

SoUtaiy (sori-ta-ri), n. One that lives alone 
or in solitude; a hermit; a recluse. ‘The 
accommodations that befl t a solitary. ’ Pope. 
Solitude (sori-tud), rt. [Fr. solitude, from 
L. solitudo, fi'om solus, alone.] 1. A state of 
being alone; a lonely life; loneliness. 

Whoever is delighted with solitude is either a wild 
beast or a god. Bacon. 

2. Remoteness from society; destitution of 
company: applied to place; as, the solitude 
of a wood or a valley; the solitude of the 
country. 

The solitude of his little parish is become matter 
of great comfort to him. W-'. Laiv. 

3. A lonely place; a desert. 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

A^erc heavenly, t>cnsive contemplation dwells. Bo/e. 


Syn. Loneliness, solitariness, loneness, re- 
tiredness, recluseness. 

Solivagant, SoUvaaous (so-Uv'a-gant, so- 
liv'a-gus), a. [L. solus, alone, and vagans, 
vagantis, ppr. of vagor, to wander.] wan- 
dering alone. [Rare,] 

BoUye (so-levO, n. [Fr.] A joist, rafter, or 
piece of wood, either slit or sawed, with 
which builders lay their ceilings. 

BoUar (sol'i^r), n. [L. solarium, a gallery or 
balcony exposed to the sun, from sol, the 
sun. ] 1. 1 Originally, an open gallery or bal- 
cony at the top of a house, exposed to the 
sun, but latterly used to signify any upper 
room, loft, or garret. — 2, In mining, the 
entrance to a mine, especially an entrance 
of boards. 

SoUedtO (sol-lech'e-td). [It.] In music, a 
term denoting that the music is to be per- 
formed with care. 



first by singing them in regular gradation 
upwards and downwards, and then by skips 
over wider intervals, an acquirement of the 
first fmjportance to the learner of vocal 
music. To facilitate this various expedients 
have been devised, the most popular being 
the association of the several sounds with 
certain syllables, such as ut, re, mi, fa, sol. 
la, said to have been first used by Guido of 
Arezzo in the eleventh century— an addi- 
tional syllable, si, for the seventh of the 
scale, being intrt^uced at a much later 
date, lliese seven syllables are still used 
by the French, but the Italians substituted 
do for ut, which was objected to as wanting 
euphony. According to some musical sys- 
tems do, re, mi, fa, «o2, 2a, si are resp^- 


tlvely equivalent in absolute pitch to the 
notes C, D, E, F, G. A, B of the natural scale 
(that of G), but according to others they are 
used as the names of the first, second, third, 
<fec., note of scales founded on any note, do 
being always the first, tonic, or key note. 
Id the tonic sol-fa method ^ese ^llables 
are thus modified— doA, ray, me, fah, soh, 
lah, te. See Tonic Sol-pa. 

Solo (sd'ld), n. It. pi. Soli (86'le), Eng. pi. 
Solos (85'ldz). [It., from L. solus, alone ] 
A tune, air, or strain to be played by a 
single instrument or sung by a single voice 
without or with an accompaniment, which 
should always be strictly subordinate. 

SolOgraph (solo-graf), n. [L. sol, the sun, 
and Gr. grapho, to write.] A name some- 
times given to pictures on paper taken by 
the tfdbotype or calotype process. Shn- 
monds. 

Soloist (so'lo-ist), n. A solo singer or per- 
former. 

Solomon’s Seal (soro-monz sel), n. The 
common name of the species of Polygona- 
tum, a genus of liliaceous but not bulbous 
plants, with axillary cylindrical six-cleft 
flowers, the stamens inserted in the top of 
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the tuije, and the fruit a globose three- 
celled berry, with two seeds in eacli cell. 
Species are found in England and Scotland, 
as well as on the C^ontinent. They were for- 
merly classed under Convallaria. 

Solpuga (sol-pu'ga), n. See next article. 

Solpngidie (sol-pu'ji-de), n. pi. A family of 
arachnidans, order Adelarthrosomata, f>f 
which the typical genus is Solpuga or Gale- 
odes. See Galeodes. 

Solstice (soFstis), 11 . [Fr. , from L. solstitium 
—sol, the sun, and stitium, from sto, statuin, 
to stand.] l.f A stopping or standing still 
of the sun. ‘The supernatural solstice of 
the sun in the days of Joshua.' Sir T. 
Browne. —2.. In astron. («) the point in the 
ecliptic at the greatest distance from the 
equator, at which the sun appears to stop 
or cease to recede from the equator, either 
north in summer or south in winter ; a tr^)- 
pic or tropical point. There are two sol- 
stices— the summer solstice, the first degree 
of Cancer, which the sun enters about the 
2l8t of June; and the winter solstice, the 
first degree of Capricorn, which the sun en- 
ters about the 22d of December, (b) The 
time at which the sun is at its greatest dis- 
tance from the equator, and when its diur- 
nal motion in declination ceases, which hap- 
pens at midsummer and midwinter. 

fiiolstitial (sol-stish'al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
a solstice; as, a solstitial point. The solsti- 
tial points, those two points in the ecliptic 
which are farthest from the equator, and at 
which the sun arrives at the time of the 
solstices. They ai’e diametrically opposite 
to each other, and the distance of each 
from the equator is equal to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic . — Solstitial colure. See COL- 
UKE.— 2. Happening at a solstice; especially, 
with reference to the northern hemisphere, 
at the summer solstice or midsummer. 
*No28(tfta2 summer’s heat’ Milton. 

Solubility (sol-O-bil'i-ti), n. 1. ITie quality 
of being soluble; the quality of a body which 
renders it susceptible of solution; suscepti- 
bility of being dissolved in a fluid.— 2. In 
hot. a capability of separating easily into 
parts, as that of certain legumes to divide 
transversely Into pieces.— 8. Capability of 
being solved, resolved, answered, cleared 
up, or disentangled, as a problem, question, 
doubt or the like. 

Soluble (sorfi'bl), a. [L. solubUis, from solvo, 


to melt] 1. Susceptible of being dissolved 
in a fluid; capable of solution. Sugar is 
soluble in water; salt Is soluble only to a 
certain extent, that is, till the water is 
saturated.— 2. Fig. capable of being solved 
or resolved, as nn algebraical equation ; ca- 
pable of being disentangled, cleared up, un- 
folded, or settled by explanation, us a doubt, 
question, &c. 

Had he denounced it as a fruitless question, and 

i to understanding) soluble hy none, the world might 
jave been spared a large library of resultless dispu- 
tation. .STiV IV. Hamilton. 

More soluble is this knot 
By gentleness than war. Tennyson. 

SolUbleness (soru-bl-nes), n. The state or 
character of being soluble; solubility. 
Solum (sb'lnm), n. [L., the ground.] In 
Scots law, ground; a piece of ground. 

Solus (so'lus), a. [L. ] Alone : chiefly used 
in dramatic directions, and the like ; as, 
enter the king solus. Sola is the feminine 
form. 

Solute (so-lfit'), a. [L. solutus, pp. of solvo, 
solutum, to loose.] l.f Loose; free; discur- 
sive; as, a solute interpretation. Bacon.— 
2. Relaxed; hence, joyous; merry. 

Bacchus, purple god of joyous wit, 

A brow solute and ever-laughing eye. Young, 

3. In hot. loose ; not adlierlng : opposed to 
adnate; as, a solute stipule.— 4. Soluble; as, 
a solute salt. 

Solute t (so-luC), v.t. 1. To dissolve.— 2. To 
absolve. 

Solution (so-lu'slion), 71 . [L. solutio, from 
solvo, to loosen, melt, dissolve. See Solve.] 
1. The act of separating the parts of any 
body ; disruption ; breach ; as, a sohition of 
continuity. The phrase solution of continuity 
is specillcall}" applied in surgery to the separ- 
ation of connection or connected substances 
or parts, as hy a fracture, laceration, <fee.— 
2. The transformation of matter from either 
the solid or the gaseous state to tlie liquid 
state hy means of a liquid called the solvent, 
or sometimes t)ie nu‘n.struum ; the combi- 
nation of a li([Uid with a liquid or a gas to 
form a homogeneous liquid ; the state of 
beinjp' dissolved. When a liquid adheres to 
a solid with sufficient force to overcome its 
cohesion, the solid is said to undergo solu- 
tion. or to become dissolved. Thus sugar 
or salt are brought to a state of solution by 
water, camphor or resin by spirit of wine, 
silver or lead by mercury, and so on. Solu- 
tion is facilitated by increasing the extent 
of surface in a solid, or by reducing it to 
powder. Heat also, by diminishing cohe- 
sion, favours solution; but there are excep- 
tions to this rule, as in tlie case of lime and 
its salts, water just above the freezing-point 
dissolving nearly twice as much lime as it 
does at the boiling-point. If a solid body 
be introduced in successive small portions 
into a definite quantity of a Ihiuid capable 
of dissolving it, the first portions disappear 
moat rapidly, and each succeeding portion 
dissolves less rapidly than its predecessor, 
until solution altogether ceases. In such 
cases the forces of adhesion and cohesion 
balance each other, and the liquid is said 
to be saturated. Various solids dissolve in 
the same liquid at very different rates; thus 
baric Bul]>bate may be said to be insoluble 
in water; calcic sulphate requires 700 parts 
of water for solution; potassic sulphate, 16; 
magnesic sulphate, 1 '5. When water is satu- 
rated with one salt It will dissolve other 
salts without increase of bulk. It some- 
times happens that the addition of a second 
solid will displace the first already in solu- 
tion.— 8. Tlie liquid produced as result of 
the process or action above described ; the 
preparation made by dissolving a solid in a 
liquid ; as, a solution of salt ; a solution of 
salt, soda, or alum; solution of iron, «fec.— 
Che7nical solution, a perfect chemical union 
of a solid with a liquid, in accordance with 
the laws of definite proportions. -IfccAani- 
cal solution, the mere union of a solid with 
a liquid in such a manner that its aggre- 
gate form is changed without any alteration 
of the chemical properties of either the 
solid or its solvent; thus copper dissolves 
in nitric acid, but only after conversion by 
the acid into nitrate of copper ; sugar dis- 
solves in water without undergoing any 
chemical change. — Mineral solution. See 
under Mineral. — 4. The act of solving, or 
the state of being solved, explained, cleared 
up, or removed; resolution; explanation; 
as, the solution of a difficult question in 
morality: the solution ot a doubt in casuistry. 
Something yet of doubt remains. 

Which only thy solution can resolve. . Milton, 
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6.t Eelease; deliverance; discharge — 6. Dis- 
solution ; disunion. ‘ Solutions of conjugal 
society.’ Looke.~7. In math, the method 
of resolving a problem, whether algebraical 
or geometrical, or of ftnding that which the 
problem requires to be found; but the word 
Is frecinently understood to apply to the 
answer or result of the operation itself.— 
8. In med. the termination of a disease, 
especially when accompanied by critical 
symptoms; the crisis of a disease.— 9. In 
civil law, payment; satisfaction of a creditor. 
Solutive ( sol'u-tiv ), a. 1. Tending to dis- 
solve; loosening; laxative. ‘Abstersive, open- 
ing, and solutive as mead.' Bacon.— 2. Cap- 
able of being dissolved or loosened. 
Solvability (sol-va-wri-tl), n. 1, Capability 
of being solved; solubility. — 2. Ability to 
pay all just debts. 

Solvable (sol'va-bl), a. l. Capable of being 
solved, resolved, or explained. — 2. Capable 
of being paid.— 3. t Solvent. Fuller. 
Solvableness (solVa-bl-nes), n. Solvability. 
Solve (solv), v.t. p^et. & pp. solved; ppr. 
solving. [L. solvo, solutum, to loosen, re- 
lease, free, for se-luo, from se, apart, and 
luo, to let go, to set free.] 1. To explain or 
clear up the difficulties in ; to resolve ; to 
make clear; to remove perplexity regarding; 
as, to solve difficulties. ‘When God shall 
solve the dark decrees of fate. ’ Ticicell. 

It is mere trifling to raise objections merely for the 
sake of answering and sol~jing them. IVatts. 

2. To operate upon by calculation or mathe- 
matical processes so as to bring out the 
required result ; as, to solve a problem. — 
Syn. To explain, resolve, unfold, clear up, 
disentangle. 

Solve t (solv), n. iS(»lution. Shak. 
Solvency (sol'veii-si), n. [See Solvent.] 
The state of being solvent; ability to pay 
all debts or just claims; as, the solvency of 
a merchant is undoubted. 

Solvend (sol' vend), n. [L. solvendnm. See 
Solvent.] a 8ul)8tance to be dissolved. 

Solutions differ from chemical compounds in retain- 
ing the proijcrties both of the solvent and of tlie 
solveud. C. Tomlinson. 

. Solvent (sol'vent), a. [L. solvens, solvents, 
ppr. of solvo, to loosen.] 1. Having the 
power of dissolving; as, a solvent body.— 
2. Able to pay all just debts; as, the merchant 
is solvent. - 3. Sufficient to pay all just debts; 
as, the estate is solvent. 

Solvent (sol'vent), 7i. Any fluid or substance 
that dissolves or renders liquid other bodies; 
a menstruum. Water is of all solvents the 
most universal and useful. The solvent of 
resinous bodies is alcohol, and of some other 
similarly constituted substances. Naphtha, 
oil of turpentine, and ether are solvents of 
caoutchouc ; chlorine and aqua regia, or 
nitro-muriatic acid, are solvents uf gold. In 
most cases heat increases the solvent powers 
of bodies. 

Solver (sol'vfir), 71. One who or that which 
solves or explains. 

Solvible(8ol 'vi-bl), a. Solvable (which see). 
Soly t (so'li), adv. Solely. ‘Seeing herself 
all soly comfortless.' Spenser. 

Soma (so'nia), 7i. A plant belonging to the 
nat. order Asclepiadaceee, the Asclepias 
acida; also an intoxicating drink obtained 
from the plant, which played an important 
part in the great Vedic sacriflees of the an- 
cient Hindus. 

Somai (so-maj'), n. [Hind., a church or as- 
sembly.] A sect which has sprung into ex- 
istence among the Hindus, professing a pure 
theism, and exercising a system of eclecti- 
cism in regard to Christianity and other 
systems of religion. Brakmo is very fre- 
quently prefixed to indicate its monotheistic 
^aracter. See Bkahmo-somaj. 

Somaterla (sC-ma-te'ri-a), 71. The genus 
containing the eider-duck. See Eider. 
Somatic. Bomatical (so-mat'ik, sd-mat'ik- 
al),a. [Gr. sOmatikos, from soma, the body.] 
Corporeal ; pertaining to a body. 

It is unquestioned th.^t in many cases genius is 
allied with somatic imperfection. Temple Bar. 

It was shown that in the British oflficial nosology 
mental diseases were classified as disorders of tne 
intellect, the idea of sotnatic disease as associated 
with insanity being studiously ignored. Dr. Tuke. 

BomatlOS (sd-mat'iks), 7i. pi. Same aa Soma- 
tology. 

Bomatlst (fd'mat-ist), 71. (See above.] One 
who admits the existence of corporeal or 
material beings only; one who denies the 
existence of spiritual substances ; a materi- 
alist. 

SonuitOCyBt (s6'ma-td-si8t), 71. [Gr. sdma, 
86mato8, a body, and kystis, a cavity.] A 


peculiar cavity in the ccBnosarc or connect- 
ing medium of the Calyoophoridse (Hydro- 
zoa). 

Bomatolo^ (sfl-ma-tol'c-ji), n. [Gr. s6ma, 
86matos, me body, and logos, discourse.] 

1. The doctrine of bodies or material sub- 
stances: opposed to psychology. ~2. That 
branch of physics whicn treats of matter 
and its properties.- 3. A treatise or teaching 
regarding the human body. 

Bomatome (so'ma-tom), 71 .. [Or. sdma, body, 
and toniS, a cutting.] One of the sections 
into which certain animal bodies are struc- 
turally divided; one of the ideal sections 
into which an animal body may be regarded 
as divided. 

Bomatotomy (s6-ma-tot'o-mi),7t. [Gr. so^na, 
sdmatos, body, and tome, incision. ] The dis- 
section of the human body; anatomy. [Rare.] 
Bomber (som'bCr), a. Same as Smnbre: a 
spelling confined to America. 

Bombre (aom'b^r), a. [Fr. smnJbre. Accord- 
ing to Diez from L. suh, under, and umbra, 
a shade.] 1. Dark; dull; dusky; gloomy; as, 
a sombre hue; sombre clouds.— 2. Dismal; 
melancholy ; dull ; the reverse of cheerful. 
‘With bloodshot eyes and sombre mien.’ 
Grainger. 

Sombre (som'bfir), n. Gloom; obscurity; 
sombreness. 

Sombre (som'b^r), v.t. To make sombre, 
dark, or gloomy; to shade. 

Sombrely ( 80 m'b 6 r-li), adv. In a sombre 
manner; darkly; gloomily. 

Sombreness (som'b^r-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of being sombre; darkness; gloominess. 
Sombrerite (som-bra'rit), n. An earthy 
mineral consisting mainly of calcic and alu- 
minic plio.sphate8. It forms a large portion 
of some small islands in the Antilles, espe- 
cially of Sombrero, and has been used as an 
artificial manure and for the manufacture 
of phosphorus. It is supposed to be the de- 
cayed bones of turtles and other marine 
animals. Called also Sombrero-guano. 
Sombrero (som-bra'rO), n. [Sp. , from sombra, 
a shade. See SOMBRE.] A broad-brimmed 
! hat. 

j Sombrero-guano ( som-bra'ro-gwa'nO ), n. 

1 Same as Sombi'erite. 

Sombrous (som'brus), a. Sombre; gloomy. 

‘ A certain uniform strain of sombrous gra- 
vity.’ T. Warton. 

Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines. LonjifeltoTV. 

Sombrously (som'bms-li), adv. In a som- 
brous manner; gloomily; sombrely. 
Sombrousness (som'brus-nes), n. State of 
being sombrous. 

Some (sum), a. [A. Sax. sum, som. some, 
one, a certain, also about, as sume Un gedr, 
about ten years; Goth, sums, some one, Icel. 
sumr, some, a certain, Dan. somrne ( pi. ), 
some ; Dan. and Sw. som, who, which ; per- 
haps of same origin as sanu.] 1. Expressing 
a certain quantity of a thing, but indeter- 
minate ; consisting of a portion greater or 
less; as, give mo sonw bread; drink some 
wine; bring soine water. 

It is some mercy when men kill with speed. IVebster. 

2. Expressing a number of persons or things, 
greater or less, but indeterminate. ‘Bore 
us soma leagues to sea. ’ Shak. 

Some theoretical writers allege that there was a 
time when there was no such thing as society. 

Blackstone. 

In the above two senses some is also used 
without the noun (see also No. 8) ; as, give 
me some (bread, money, &c.). 

Some trust in chariots, and some in horses. Ps. xx. 7. 

3. Indicating a person or thing, but not 
known, or not specific and definite ; often 
almost equivalent to the indefinite article ; 
as, some person, I know not who, gave me 
the information ; some man will dli’ect you 
to the house. 

Let us slay him, and cast him into some pit, and 
we will say, some evil beast hath devoured him. 

Gen. xxxvii. 20. 

In this sense often followed by or other, or an- 
other. ‘ By some device or other. ’ Shak. ‘ W or- 
shipped some idol or another. ' Thackeray. 

4. Expressing Indeterminately that a thing 
is not very great; a little; moderate; as, the 
censure was, to some extent. Just. — 6. Used 
before a word of number, with the sense of 
about or ixear ; as, a village of some eighty 
houses; some two or three persons; soyne 
seventy miles distant. ‘ Sotne dozen Romans 
of us. * Shak. —6. Considerable in number or 
quantity. ‘ When the object is at some good 
distance.’ Bacon.— 7. Applied to those of 
one part or portion; certmn ; in distinction 
from others; as, some men believe one thing. 


and others another.— 8 . Some, in the sense of 
a part, a portion, is often used without a 
noun, and then is nearly equivalent to a 
pronoun : often followed by of; as, we con- 
sumed some of our provisions, and the rest 
was given to the poor. 

Some to the shores do fly, 

Some to the woods. Daniel. 

Your edicts some reclaim from sin, 

But most your life and blest example win. Dryden. 
In this sense soyne is very commonly re- 
peated, as above, and formerly other some 
was frequently used in the second place. 
Soyne was also frequently used pronominally 
as a singular = one. Hence the old and 
exceedingly common all and 8ome=one and 
all. We find in Byron even the possessive 
soyne’ 8. ‘ Howsoe’er it shock some’s self-love.' 
In Scotland, as well as in the United States, 
some is often used by the illiterate in the 
sense of soynewhat, a little, rather; as, I am 
some better; it is some cold. 

Borne (sum). [A. Sax. -sum, Icel. -suyn, Dan. 
■som, D. -zaam, G. -sam, all terminations 
denoting likeness, being of same origin as 
same. Comp, -ly, which is equivalent to 
like.] A termination of certain adjectives ; 
as in handsoTwe, mettlesome, blJtheso7ne, 
fulsoyne, lonesoyne, gladsoyyie, gamesome. It 
indicates a considerable degree of the thing 
or quantity ; as, mettlesoTne, full of mettle 
or spirit; gladsome, very glad or joyous. In 
buxoyn the tennination is somewhat dis- 
guised. 

Bomebody (sum'bo-di), yi. l. A person un- 
known or uncertain ; a person indeterminate. 

Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me. 

Luke viil. 46. 

Wc must draw in somebody that may stand 
'Twixt us and danger. Sir J. Denham. 

Somebody, surely, some kind heart will come, 
To bury me. Tennyson. 

2. A person of consideration. 

Before these days rose up Theudas, boasting him- 
self to be somebody. Acts v. 36. 

Somedealt (sum'del), adv. In some measure 
or degree; somewhat. Spelled also Soyne del, 
Somedele. 

Somegate (sum'gat), adv. Somehow; some- 
where, [Scotch.] 

BomehOW (sum'hou), adv. One way or other; 
in some way not yet known ; as, the thing 
must have happened somehow or other. 

It keeps one on, somehow, and you know it. 

Dickens. 

Bomert (Bom' 6 r), yi. A sumpter-horse. 
Somersault, Somerset (sum'Sr-sftlt. sum'- 
6 r- 8 et),a. [Corrupted from O.Fr. souhresault; 
It. soprassalto, lit. an overleap; from L. 
mpra, over, and salio, to leap.] A leap by 
which a person turns with the heels thrown 
over his head, completing a circuit, and 
again alights on his feet. 

Somerset (sum'^r-seU, n. A saddle, the 
flaps of which are stuffed before and behind 
the legs of the rider. 

Somervilllte ( 80 m' 6 r-vil-it), «. A Vesuvian 
mineral, occurring in pale, dull, yellow 
crystals, related to gehlenite. It is com- 
posed chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and 
magnesia. 

Somesucb (sum'such), a. Denoting a person 
or thing of that kind. 

Sometbillg (sum'thing), n. 1 . An indeter- 
minate or unknown event; an affair; a mat- 
ter ; as, something must have happened to 
prevent the arrival of our friends ; I shall 
call at two o’clock, unless soynethiyig should 
prevent.— 2. A substance or material thing 
unknown, indeterminate, or not specified ; 
as, a machine stops because something ob- 
structs its motion; there must ha soynething 
to support a wall or an arch. 

Looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. Coleridge. 

I'll give you a drop of something to keep the cold 
out. 7'. Hughes. 

3. A part; a portion more or less; an indefi- 
nite quantity or degree; a little. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 
Still from his little he could something spare, 

To feed the hungry and to clothe the bare. 

//'. Harte. 

4. A person or thing meriting consideration; 
a person or thing of importance. 

If a man think himself to be somethinff^, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself. Gal. vi. 3. 

Bometbing (sum'thing), adv. l. In some 
degree or measure ; somewhat ; rather ; a 
little. ‘He is something peevish that way.' 
Shak. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force, 

Something better than his dog. a little dearer than 
his horse. Tennyson. 
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2. At eome distance. 

It must be done to-night, and somethins from the 
palace. Shak. 

Sometime (sum'tim), odv. 1. Once; formerly. 
‘Heme the hunter sometime a keeper here 
in Windsor forest.’ Shak.— 2. At one time 
or other; now and then. 

Nothing in him seem'd Inordinate, 

Save somftitne too much wonder of his eye. Shak. 

Sometime (sum'tim), a. Having been for- 
merly ; being or existing foraierly ; former ; 
late; whilom. ‘Our sometime sister, now 
our queen.’ Shak. 

Ion, our sometime darling, whom we prired 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismissed. 

Tal/anrd. 

SometlmeB (sum'timz), adv. 1. At times ; 
at intervals; not always; now and then; as, 
we are sometimes indisposed, sometimes oc- 
cupied, sometimes at leisure; that is, at some 
times. 

It is good that we be sometimes contradicted. 

yer. Taylor. 

2. Once ; formerly ; at a past period indefi- 
nitely referred to. 

That fair and warlike form, 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march. Shak. 

Used adjectively. ‘My sometiims royal 
master’s face.’ Shak. 

Somowhat (sum’whot), n. 1. Something, 
though uncertain what. 

There’-S sonte 7 vkat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. Tennyson. 

2. More or less; a certain quantity or degree, 
indeterminate; a part, greater or less. 

Somewhat oi his good .sense will suffer in this trans- 
fusion, and much m the beauty of his tho\ights wilt 
be lost. Dry den. 

Somewhat (sum'whot), adv. In some de- 
gree or measure; rather; a little; as. this is 
sotnewhat more or less than was expected ; 
he is somewhat aged; he is somewhat disap- 
pointed; somewhat disturbed. 

Somewhen (sum'when), adv. At some time, 
indefinitely. ‘At a later time, somewhen 
before the eighth century.’ Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. [Rare.] 

Somewhere (sum’whar), adv. In or to some 
place or other unknown or not specified; 
in one place or another; as, he lives some- 
where in obscurity. * Somewhere gone to 
dinner.’ Shak. 

Somewhile (sum'whil), adv. Once; for a 
time. Spenser. [Obsolete or poetical.] 
Somewhither (sum'whiTH-^r), adv. To 
some indeterminate place. 

Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 

Shak. 

Somite (sd'mit), n. [Gr. soma, a body ] A 
single segment in the body of an articulated 
animal. H. A. Nicholson. 

Somme, t a. Some. Chatterer. 

Somme.t n. a sum. Chaucer. 

Sommeilt (som-ma-y or som-mal-y), n. 
[Fr., sleep, repose, from L somnus, sleep.] 
1. Sleep; slumber. —2. In music, a grave air 
in old serions operas, so named as inducing 
sleepiness. 

Sommer, t n. Summer. Chaucer. 

Sommer (Sium'^r), n. lu arch, same as Sum- 
mer. Eney. Bnt. 

Sommering (sum'6r-ing). See Summering. 
SommerSOT (sum '6r- set), n. Same as 
Somersault. 

Somnamhular (som-uam'bu-l^r), a. Of or 
relating to somnambulism or sleep. ‘ Som- 
namMuar repose. ’ E. B. Browning. 
Somnamhulate (som nam’bu lat), v.i. [L. 
somnus, sleep, and ambulo, ambulatum, to 
walk.] To walk in sleep; to wander in a 
dreamy state, as a somnambulist. Carlyle. 
Somnamhulation (som-nam^bfi-la'^shon), n. 
[L. somnus, sleep, and ambulatio, ambula- 
Honis, a walking, from ambulo, to walk ] 
The act of walking in sleep; somnambulism. 
Somnamhulator (som-nam'bu-lat-^r), n. 
Same as Somnambulist. 

Somnamhule (som-nam'bul), n. A som- 
nambulist; a sleep-walker. Quart. Rev. 
Bomnamlralic (som-nam’bCi-lik), a. Walk- 
ing in sleep; pertaining to or practising 
somnambulism ; somnambulistic. Quart. 
Rev. 

Bomnambulism (som-nam‘bu-lizm), n. [See 
SOMNAMBULATB. 1 A j^culiar perversion of 
the mental functions during sleep, in which 
the subject acts automaticallv. The organs 
of sense remain torpid and the intellectual 
powers are blunted. During this condition 
some instinctive excitation may take place, 
and there may be the production of im- 
pulses, in consequence, of different kinds. 
Walking in sleep is the most palpable, but 


not the most marvellous characteristic of 
this condition. The person affected may 
perform many voluntary actions implying 
to all appearance a certain degree of per- 
ception 01 the presence of external objects. 
The somnambulist gets out of bed, often 
dresses himself, goes out of doors, and walks 
frequently over very dangerous places in 
safety. On awaking In the morning he is 
either utterly unconscious of having stirred 
during the night, or remembers it as a mere 
dream. Sometimes the transactions of the 
somnambulist are carried much farther; he 
will mount his horse and ride, or go to his 
usual occupation. In some cases somnam- 
bulists are capalde of holding conversation. 
Somnambulism occurs in the sensitive and 
excitable, often in conjunction with other 
nervous affections, and is hereditary. Arti- 
ficial somnambulism is induced in mesmer- 
ism. and the consciousness is for the time 
entirely absorbed by one set of ideas. See 
Mesmerism. 

SonmamblLllfit (som-nam'bu-list), n. One 
who is subject to somnambulism; a person 
who walks in his sleep. 

Somnambulistic (8om-nam'bu-lis"tikV a. 
Relating or pertaining to somnambulism ; 
affected by somnambulism. 

Sonmert (sum'n^r), n. A summoner; an 
apparitor. 

Somuer and .Sumner, liowever. are current as pro- 
per names. Another form of this word is St 4 mmers, 
upon which the remark has been made that those 
proper names which seem to be derived from the 
seasons, are only so in appearance. Spring is a 
topographical term, and fVinter same as Vintner, 
Autumn being non-existent. Latham. 

Somnlal (som'ni-al). a. [L. somnium, a 
dream. ] Pertaining to or involving dreams; 
relating to dreams. ‘ The somnial magic 
superinduced on, without suspending, the 
active powers of the mind. ' Coleridge. [Rare. ] 

Somnlative (som‘ni-at-iv), a. Pertaining to 
dreaming; relating to or producing dreams. 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Somnlc^ous t (som-nik'u-lus), a. [L. som- 
niculosue, drowsy, from somnus, sleep.] 
Inclined to sleep; drowsy. 

Somniferous (8om-nif6r-u8), a. [L. somnifer 

somnus, sleep, and fero, to luring; Fr. 
somnif^re.] Causing or inducing sleep; so- 
porific; as^ a somniferous potion. Burton. 

Somnific (soni-nifik), a. [L. sommis, sleep, 
and facio, to make ] Causing sleep; tending 
to induce sleep; somniferous; soporific. 

SomnifUgOUS (som -n i f 'u -gu s), a . [ L. som nit s , 
sleep, and fugo, to put to flight ] Driving 
away sleep; preventing sleep. 

Somniloquence (som-nird-kwens), n. The 
act or custom of talking in sleep; somnilo- 
quism. 

Somnlloquism (som-nil'd-kwizm), n. Som- 
niloquence. or sleep-talking. 

Somnlloqulst (8om-nil'6-kwigt).n One who 
talks in his sleep. 

SonmllOquoUB (som-ull'd-kwus), a. [L. 
somnus, sleep, and loquor, to 8i>eak. ] Apt 
to talk in sleep. 

Somniloquy (som-nird-kwi), n. [See above. ] 
A talking in sleep ; the talking of one in a 
state of somnipathy. 

Sonmlpathlst (som-nip'a-thist), n. A per- 
son in a state of somnipathy. 

Somnipathy (som-nip'a-tlii). n. [L. somnus, 
sleep, and Gr. pathos, suffering.] Sleep 
from sympathy or some external influence, 
as mesmerism. 

Somnium (som'ni-um),n [L., from somnus, 
sleep,] A dream. 

Somnolence. Somnolency (Bom‘n6-iens, 
som'n5-len-8i), n. [L.L. somnolentia, som- 
nulentia, from L somnulentus, sleepy, from 
somnus, sleep.] 1. Sleepiness; drowsiness; 
inclination to sleep. 

On the box siat a fat and red-faced boy In a state of 
somnolency. Dickens. 

2. In pathol. a state intermediate between 
sleeping and waking. 

Somnolent (som'nd-lent), a. [See above.] 
Sleepy; drowsy; inclined to sleep. 

He had no eye for such phenomena, t>ecause he 
Iiad a somnolent want of Interest in them. 

De Quincey. 

Soninolently(som'nd-]ent-li),a(iv. Drowsily. 

SonmoUsm (som^nfi-lizm), n. The state of 
l>eing in magnetic sleep; the doctrine of 
magnetic sleep. 

SonmopathiBt (som-nop'a-thist), n. Same 

as Somnipathist. 

Sonmopathy (som-nop'a-thi), n. Same as 

Somnipathy. 

SonuiUB (som'nus), n. In class, myth, the 
personification and god of sleep, described 
as a brother of Death (Mors), and as a son 


of Night (Nox). In works of art, Sleep and 
Death are represented alike as two youths 
sleeping or holding inverted torches in their 
hands. Dr. W. Smith. 

Bomoxie,t v.f. To summon Chaucer. Writ- 
ten also Sompne. 

Bompue,t V.t. Same as Somone. Chaucer. 
Bompnour,t Somnour,t n. An officer em- 
ploved to summon delinquents to appear in 
ecclesiastical courts: now called an appar- 
itor. Chaucer. 

Son (sun), n. [A. Sax. mnu, Icel. sonr, sunr, 
Sw. son, Dan. sbn, Goth, sunits, O.H.G. sunu. 
Mod. G. sohn. The word is widely spread, 
and the Sanskrit form of it is not very dif- 
ferent from the English, viz. sHnu, son. The 
root meaning is seen in Skr. su, to beget.] 
1. A male child; the male issue of a parent, 
father or mother; as, Jacob had twelve sons; 
Ishmael was the son of Hagar by Abraham. 
It is also used of animals. ‘ A black bull, 
the son of a black cow.’ Darwin.— 2. A male 
descendant, however distant; hence in the 
plural, sons signifies descendants in general, 
a sense much used in the Scriptures. 

Adam’s sous are my brethren. Shak. 

3. One adopted into a family; any young 
male dependant; any person in which the 
relation of a son to a parent is perceived or 
imagined. 

The child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's 
daughter, and he became her son. Ex. ii. lo. 

4. The compellation of an old man to a young 
one, of a confessor to his penitent, of a priest 
or teacher to his disciple: a term of affection. 

Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift. Shak. 
And Samuel arose :md went to Eli, and said. Here 
am 1 ; for tliou did.st call me. And he answered, I 
called not, my son; lie clown again. i Sam, iii. 6, 

6. A native or inhabitant of a country. 

Britain then 

Sees arts her savage sons controul. Pope, 

6. The produce of anything. 

Earth’s tall sons, the cedar, oak, and pine. 

Sir R. Blackmore. 

7. A person whose character partakes so 
strongly of some quality or characteristic 
as to suggest the relationship of son and 
parent; as, sons of light; sotis of pride. * 

They are villains, and the sons of darkness. Shak. 

M'hcn night 

Darkens the street, then wander forth the softs 
Of Belial. Milton. 

8. The second person of the Godhead; Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour ; called the Son of Ood, 
and Son of Man. 

The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. 1 John iv. 14. 

The term son of God is also applied in Scrip- 
ture to an ungel; and also to a true believer, 
who is the son of God by adf>ption. 

As many as ,irc led by the Sjuril of God they are 
the sons of God. Kom. viii. 14. 

Sonance (so'nans), n. i t A sound; a tune; 
a call. Shak.— 2. Sound; the quality of be- 
ing sonant. 

Boxuuit (sb'nant), a. [L. sonans, ppr. of surw, 
to souna.] 1. rertaining to sound; sound- 
ing.— 2. In 2 )ronunciation, applied to certain 
alphabetic sounds, as those of the vowels, 
semi-vowels, nasals, and flat mutes, as b, d, 
v, z, g, the sound of which is prolonged 
or uttered with some degree of resonance 
or intonation, in opposition to aspirates, as 
s, th, and hard mutes or surds, as/, p, t. 

Bonant (sb'nant), n. In pronunciation, a 
sonant letter. See the adjective, No. 2. 

Sonata (so-nii'ta), n. [It., from It. and L. 
sonare, to sound.] In music, a term origin- 
ally applied to any kind of composition for 
instruments, in contradistinction to vocal 
compositions, which were called cantatas. 
The name was subsequently, however, re- 
stricted to compositions for solo instru- 
ments (generally the pianoforte). Sonatas 
are of a certain form, consisting of several 
movements — at first, three, the allegro, 
adagio, and rondo, to which afterwards a 
fourtJi was added, the minuetto or scherzo 
—which differ from each other in time and 
sentiment, but are held together by the 
general character pervading them all. 

BoXKdlUB (sonlcus), n. [L., Gr. songckos, the 
sow-thistle.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Compositce, sub-order Cichoraceie. The spe- 
cies are Inhabitants of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, and four are natives of Great 
Britain, where tl^are known by the name 
of sow-thistle. 'The most common species 
is S. oleraoeus (the common sow-thistle). It 
has downy subumbellate fiower - stalks ; 
small yellow flowers, and a conical Involu- 
ere when in seed, and is greedily fed upon 


F&te, fkr. fat, fi^l; mb, met, h£r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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Bimoy (son'Bi), a, 1. Lucky; fortunate. [Old 
and provincial.]— 2. Plump and full of per- 
son. See Sonsy. 


Bond,! n. Sand. Chaucer. 

Sonde, t n. [From send.] A messaffe; a 
sending; a visitation; a dispensation. Chau- 
cer. 

flondell (son'de-Ii), n. A species of shrew or 
Insectivorous mammal, a native of India. 
See Mondjourou. 

Sone,t adv. Soon. Chaucer. 

Song (song), n. [A. Sax. sang, song, from 
singan, to sing. See Sing.] 1. That which 
is sung or uttered with musical modulations 
of the voice, whether of the human voice or 
that of a bird ;' a sindng.— 2. A little poem 
to be sung, or uttered with musical modula- 
tions; a ballad. The term is applied to either 
a short poetical or musical composition, but 
most frequently to both in union. As a 
poetical composition it may be largely de- 
fined a short poem divided into portions of 
returning measure, and turning upon some 
single thought or feeling. As a union of 
poetry and music, it may be defined a very 
brief lyrical poem, founded commonly upon 
agreeable subjects, to which is added a me- 
lody for the purpose of singing it. As de- 
noting a musical composition, son^ is used 
to signify a vocal melody of any length or 
character, and not confined to a single 
movement; but as regards performance, it 
is generally confined to an air for a single 
voice — airs for more than one voice being, 
however, sometimes called part-songs. See 
Part-song. —3. A lay; a strain; a poem. 

‘ Nothing but songs of death.' Shak. 

The bard that first adorn’d our native tongue. 
Tun’d to }ii.s Briti.sh lyre this ancient 

Dfytffft. 

4. Poetry in general; poetical composition; 
poesy; verse. 

The subject for heroic sofiji^ 

Pleas’d me. Milton. 

6. A mere trifle; something of little or no 
value; as, 1 bought it for a more song.— An 
old song, a trifle; an insignificant sum. 

I do not intend to be thus put off witli an old son^^. 

Dr. H. More. 

The cost would be a trifle— old song. Byron. 

— 8yn. Sonnet, ballad, canticle, carol, can- 
2 onet, ditty, hymn, descant, lay, strain, 
poesy, verse. 

Bong,t pret. of sing. Sung or sang. Spenser. 
Song-bird (song'bfird), n. A bird that sings. 
The sonjf-birds are chiefly confined to cer- 
tain families of the order Insessores. 
Bong-craft (song'kraft), n. The art of com- 
powng songs; skill in versification. ‘Writ- 
ten with little skill of song-craft. ' Longfel- 
low. 

Bongfol (song'ful), a. Disposed or able to 
sing; melodious. 

SonglBll (song'ish), a. Consisting of or con- 
taining songs. [Rare. ] 

The songish part must abound in the softness and 
variety of numbers, its intention being to please the 
hearing. Dryden. 

Songless (song'les), a. 1. Destitute of the 
power of song; as, songless birds. —2. With- 
out song; not singing. 

Silent rows the songless gondolier. Byron. 

Song-sparrow (son^spa-rd), n. 1. A name 
sometimes given to the hedge-sparrow 
which see). — 2. A bird of the finch family, 
ound in North America; the FringUla me- 
lodia. 

Songster (song'stdr), 7i. [A. Sax. sangestre, 
a female singer— a song, and fern, 
term, -estre. About the fourteenth century 
songster began to be applied to males ] 

1. One who sings; one skilled in singing: not 
often applied to human beings, or only in 
slight contempt.— 2. A bird that sings; as, 
the little songster in his cage. 

Songstress (song'stros), n. [Songster and 
term. -ess. The word has thus a double fern, 
termination. See Songster.] A female 
singer. ‘ The voice and skill of a real 807ig- 
strees.' T. Warton. 

Song-tbrusb (song'thrush), n. The mavis 
orthrostle (Turdus rnusicus). See Mavis. 
Boniferous (sO-nlf dr-us),a. [L. sonus, sound, 
and /ero, to bear.] Convejdng sound; pro- 
ducing sound. A distinction has been made 
between sonifero^M bodies and sonorous 
bodies, the latter class being such as produce 
or originate sound, and the former such as 
convey the sound, or rather the vibrations 
of the latter, to the ear. 

Bon-ln-law (sunTn-U), n. A man married 
to one’s daughter. 


BonlessXsun'les), a. Having no son; without 
a son. ‘ Make her stmless? Marston. 
Bonne, t n. The sun. Chaucer. 

Bonnet (son'etl, n. [Fr. sonnet, from It. son- 
netto, a dim. from L. sonus, a sound. See 
Sound. ] l. A form of verse of Italian origin, 
consisting of a short poem of fourteen lines, 
two stanzas of four verses each, called the 
octave, and two of three each, called the ses- 
tette, the rhymes being adjusted by a particu- 
lar rule. The octave of the proper sonnet con- 
sists of two quatrains, the rh 3 Uiies of which 
are restricted to two — one for the first, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth lines; the other for 
the second, third, sixth, and seventh. In the 
sestette, which is commonly made up of two 
tercets, the rhymes may be two or three, va- 
riously distributed. The sonuet generally 
consists of one principal idea, pursued 
through the various antitheses of the differ- 
ent strophes. The lightness and richness of 
the Italian and Spanish languages enable 
their poets to express every feeling or fancy 
in the sonnet; but with us it has been found 
most suitable to grave, dignified, and con- 
templative subjects.— 2. A short poem; a 
ballad; a song. ‘ And sung his dying soimets 
to the fiddle.^ Dr. Wolcot. 

I have a sonnet that will serve the turn. Shak. 

Sonnet (son'et), v.i. To compose sonnets. 

Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face. 

To paint some blowesse with a borrow'd grace. 

Bp. Hall. 

Sonneteer (son-et-er'), v.i. To compose son- 
nets; to rhyme. ‘Rhymers sonneteermg in 
their sleep.’ E. B. Brownmg. 

Sonneteer (son-et-er'), n. [Fr. «omicficr.] A 
composer of sonnets or small poems; a small 
poet; usually in contempt. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be. 

In some starv'd hackney sonneteer or nie. Pope. 

Sonneting (son'et-ing), 7i. The act of com- 
posing sonnets, or the act of singing. 

Leavie groves now mainely ring, 

With eacli sweet bird’.s sonneting. IV. Broivne. 

Sonnetist (son'et-ist), 71. A sonneteer. ‘ A 
new-found Komiefwff.' Bp. Ilall. 

Sonnetlze (son'et-iz), v.i. To compose son- 
nets. 

Sonnet-writer (son'et-rit-6r), n. A writer 
of sonnets; a sonneteer. 

Sonnishft a. Like the sun or the beams of 
the sun; sunny. Chaucer. 

Sonnite (aun'it), n. One of a Mohammedan 
sect; a Sunnite. See Sunnite, Sunnah. 
Sonometer (so-nom'et-Or), ?i. [L. sonus, 
sound, and Or. 7netron, a measure.] 1. An 
apparatus for illustrating the phenomena 
exhibited by sonorous bodies, and the ratios 
of their vibrations, by the transverse vibra- 
tions of tense strings or wires.— 2. An instru- 
ment consisting of a small bell fixed on a 
table for testing the effects of treatment for 
deafness. -3. In elect, an apparatus for test- 
ing metals by bringing them in contact with 
an induction coil, with which is associated 
a telcplione and microphone. Each metal, 
acting differently on the coil, produces a 
different sound. 

Sonorillc (so-nd-rifik). a. [L. sonus, sound, 
and facio, to make.] Producing sound; as, 
the soiiorific quality of a body. Watts. 
Sonority (sd-no'n-ti), n. Sonorousness. 
A the nceum. [Rare. ] 

Sondrous (sO-nd'rus), a. [L. sonorus, from 
so7iue, sound. See Sound.] 1. Giving sound, 
as when struck; resonant; sounding; as, 
metals are 807iorous Ixulies. ‘ Sonoroua metal 
blowing martial sounds ’ Milto7x.—% Loud 
sounding ; giving a clear, loud, or full-vol- 
umed sound; as, a sonorotis voice. ‘A deep 
sonorous sound.' Lo7igfellow. — 3. Yielding 
sound; characterized by sound; sonant; as, 
the vowels are sonoroits.— 4.High sounding; 
magnificent of sound. 

The Italian opera, amidst all the meanness and 
familiarity of the thought.s, has something beautiful 
and sonorous in the expression. Addison. 

— Sonorous figxires, a name given to those 
figures which are formed by the vibrations 
produced by sound. Thus, when some fine 
sand is strewed on a disc of glass or metal, 
and a violin-bow drawn down on its edge, a 
musical note will be heard, and at the same 
instant the sand will be in motion, and 
gather itself to those parts which continue 
at rest, that is, to the nodal lines, forming 
what are termed sonorous figures. See No- 
dal Lines under Nodal. 

BonorouBly (s6-nd'rus-li), adv. In a sonor- 
ous manner; with sound; with a hl^ sound. 
Sonorousness (sd-nO'rus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being sonorous ; as, (a) the 


quality of yielding sound when struck, or 
coming in collision with another body; as 
the sonorousness of metals. (&) Having or 
giving a loud or clear sound; as, the 807 wr- 
ousness of a voice or an instrument, (c) Mag- 
nificence of sound. 

Sonshlp (sun'ship), n. The state of being 
a son, or of having the relation of a sou; 
filiation. ‘ Admission or adoption into son- 
ship. ’ Waterlaiid. ‘ The badge and cogni- 
zance of Dr. H. More. 

Sonsy, Sonsie (son'si), a. [Gael, and Ir. 
soTias, prosperity, happiness.] Lucky; for- 
tunate; happy; good-humoured; well-con- 
ditioned; plump; thriving; having sweet 
engaging looks. [Provincial English and 
Scotch.] 

Sontiest (son'tiz), »i. A corruption perhaps 
of sa7ictity, or of Fr. sanU, health. The 
form santy also occurs. 

By God’s sonties, 'twill be a hard way to hit. Shak. 

Soocey (sb'sg), 71 . A mixed striped fabric of 
silk and cotton in India. Siimaonds. 
Soochong (Bb-shong'l, n. Same as Souchong. 
Soodra, Sooder (so'dra, sb'd6r), n. The 
fourth or lowest caste into which the Hin- 
dus are divided. It comprehends the arti- 
sans and labourers. Written also Sudra. 
See Caste, 

Soofee (so-fe'), 71. Same as Soft, Sufi. 
Soofeelsm (so-fe'izm), n. Same as Sofism, 
Sufism. 

Sooja (so'ja), 71. The Japanese name of the 
sauce known in this country by the name of 
soy (which see). 

Soojee (sb'je), 71. In Hindustan, a granular 
preparation of wheat. It is a kind of semo- 
lina. 

Bool t (sol), 71. A relish eaten with bread. 
See Soul. 

Soon (son), adv. [O.E. «07ie, sinie, A. Sax. 
sHna, soon; O.Fris. s67i, Goth, sims, O.D. 
saen, soon, immediately. I*robably from 
pronominal root seen in A. Sax. se, Skr. sa, 
that,] 1. In a short time; shortly after 
any time specified or supposed; as, 8 oo 7 i 
after sunrise; sooxi after dinner; I shall ifooii 
return; we shall soon have clear weather. 

Now doth he frown, 

And ’gins to chide, butf(?o« she stops his Ups. 

Shak. 

2. Early ; without the usual delay ; before 
any time supposed. 

How is it that ye are come so soon to-day? 

Hx. ii. 18. 

3. Easily; quickly; shortly. 

Stnall lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide. 

Shak. 

4. Readily; willingly: gladly. In this sense 
generally accompanied by woxdd or some 
other word expressing will. 

I would ns soon see a river wiiuliiig aming woods 
or in meadows, ns wlien it is tossed up in so many 
whimsical figures at Versailles. Addison. 

6. t So early as; no later than: used in 
several old phrases; ns, soon at night, that 
is, this very night; this evening. 

We’ll have a posset for’t soon at flight, in faith, at 
the latter end of a sca-coal fire. Shak. 

Similarly, ‘soon at five o’clock;’ ‘soon at 
supper-time.’ Shak.- As soon as, so soon as, 
immediately at or after another event; as, 
as 80071 as the mail arrives, I will inform 
yon. 

It came to pass, rtj soon as he came nigh unto the 
camp, that he .saw the calf and the dancing. 

Ex. xxxii. 19. 

—Sooner or later, at a future time, near or 
remote. 

The estahlishinent of limited constitutional govern- 
ment will sooner or later be made universal. 

Brougham. 

— Early, Soon, Betimes. See under Early. 
Syn. Early, betimes, quick, quickly, prompt- 
ly, presently. 

Soont (sbn), a. Spee^; quick. ‘ A soon and 
prosperous issue.’ Sir P. Sid7iey. ‘Make 
your soo7ie8t haste, ’ Shak. 

Soondree (sbn'dr^), 71 . The native name of 
a tree found on the coasts of India wherever 
the tides occasionally rise and Inundate the 
land. It belongs to the genus Heriteria (H. 
robusta), and is said to give name Id the 
Sonderbuivds, or great forest of soondree 
trees, a woody tract of country on the Bay 
of Bengal, forming the delta of the Ganges. 
Written also Su7idra-tree. 

8001166 (sbn'o), 71 . One of a Mohammedan 
sect; a Sunnite. 

BooiUyt (sdnli), adv. Quickly; speedily. 

A mason meets with a stone that wants no cutting, 
and soonly approving of it, places it in his work. 

Dr. H. More. 

Boop(80p), v.t. To sweep. [Scotch.] 


ch, Main; dh, So. loM; g, gd\ J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, fA7vg\ fH, Men; th, Min; w, trig; wh, u?Aig; zh, azure. — See KBT. 
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Sooplng (B5p^ins), n. [Sootch.] 1. The act of 
sveeepins.— 2. What is swept together: gen- 
erally in the plural 

Soordt (sbrd), n. The skin or outside of 
bacon. Bp. Hall. 

Boorma (8t)i*'raa). n. A preparation of anti- 
mony with which Indian women anoint the 
eyelids. Simitumds. 

St^Bhong (sd-shong'), n. A kind of black 
tea. See Souchong. 

SOOBOO (so'sb), n. The Bengalese name of a 
cetaceous mammal, the Platanista gangeti- 
eu8. It resembles the dolphin in form, and 
attains a length of about 12 feet. It in- 
habits the Ganges ; is most abundant in the 
sluggish waters of its delta, but is found also 
as far up the river as it is navigable. 

Soot (sht^n. [A. Sax. , Icel. sot, Dan. sod, L. G. 
sott. Comp. Gael. suitJi, Ir. suithche, stithche, 
soot. ] A black substance formed by combus- 
tion, or disengaged from fuel in the process 
of combustion, rising in fine particles and 
adhering to the sides of the chimney or pipe 
conveying the smoke. The soot of coal and 
that of wood differ verj^ materially in their 
conijxjsition, the former containing more 
carbonaceous matter than the latter. Coal- 
soot contains substances usually derived 
from animal matter ; also sulphate and hy- 
droctilorate of ammonia; and has been used 
for the preparation of the carbonate. It 
contains likewise an empyreumatic oil; but 
its chief basis is charcoal, in a state in which 
it is capable of being rendered soluble by 
the action of oxygen and moisture; and 
hence, combined with the action of the am- 
moniacal salts, it is used as a manure, and 
acts verj' powerfully as such. The soot 
of wood has been minutely analysed, and 
found to consist of fifteen different sub- 
stances, of which ulmin, nitrogenous mat- 
ter, carbonate of lime, water, acetate and 
sulphate of lime, acetate of potash, carbon- 
aceous matter insoluble in alkalies, are the 
principal. 

Soot ( sot), V. t. To cover or foul with soot. 
'Sooted o'er with noisome smoke.’ Chap- 
man. 

Soote,t Sote.t Sweet Sir K. Dighy. 
Sooterkln (sbt'6r-kin), n. [Comp. Prov. E. 
and Sc. sot ter, Prov. G. mttern, to boil 
gently.] A kind of false birth fabled to ])e 
produced by the Dutch women from sitting | 
over their stoves; hence, mi aViortive pro- 
posal or scheme. Swift; Carlyle. 

Sootflake (sbtflak), n. A flake or particle 
of soot; a smut; a smudge. 

The soo^ake of so many a summer .still . 

Clung to their fancies. T€nnyson. 

Sooth (soth). n. [A. Sax. s6th, true, truth; 
Dan. sand, Icel. sannr, Goth, sunis, true. 
This word has lost an n; comp, tooth, soft. 

It would appear to have been originally a 
present participle, corresponding to Skr. 
Sant, being, and therefore meaning lit. ‘ be- 
ing,’ or ‘that is.'] 1. Truth; reality. 

He looks like sooth; he says he loves my daughter, 

1 think so too. Snak. 

Used frequently in asseverations. 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad. Shak. 

2. t Prognostication. SprnHer. —3. t Cajolery; 
fairness of speech. 

That e'er tliis tongue of mine, 

That laid the sentence dread banishment 
On this proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth. Shak. 

Sooth (sbth), a. I t True; faithful. Chau- 
cer; Spenser —2.. Pleasing: delightful. ‘.Tel- 
lies soother tliuu the creamy curd,’ Keats. 
[Rare] 

Soothe (both), v.t. pret. & pp. soothed; ppr. 
soothing, r A.8ax. ges6thian, to confirm, from 
s6th, truth. (See Sooth.) The original 
meaning would be to assent in a servile 
manner to another, to be ready in every 
case to assert that what he says is sooth. ] 

1, To please with blandishments or soft 
words; to cajole; to flatter; to humour. 

Ii’t good to soothe him in these contraries? Shak. 

Can I soothe tyranny ? Dryden, 

I've tried the force of every reason on him. 

Sooth'd and caress'd, been angry, sooth'd again. 

A dots on. 

2. To soften; to assuage; to mollify; to calm; 
as, to soothe one la pain or passion, or to 
soothe pain. 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 

Congreve. 

8. To gratify; to please; to delight. ‘Sooth’d 
with his future fame.' Dryden.— To 
soften, assuage, allay, compose, mollify, 
tranquillize, pacify, mitigate. 

Soother (sOsh'^t), n. One who or that 


which soothes, softens, or assuages ; a flat- 
terer. 

I do defy 

The tongues of soothers. Shak. 

Soothfast (sbth'fast), a. [Sooth and fast 
Comp, stea^ast] True; truthful; of scrupu- 
lous veracity. 

Ab.-mdon all affray, be sootP{fast in your sawes. 

Mir. /or Mags. 

SOOthfastnesB (sdth'fast-nes), n. Truthful- 
ness; reality. 

Soothing (sbTH'itig), p. and a. Flattering ; 
softening; assuaging. 

Soothingly (sbTH'lng-li), adv. In a sooth- 
ing manner; with flattery or soft words, 
Soothlyt (sbthTi), adv. [A. Sax. sdthltce. 
See Sooth.] In truth ; really. 'Soothlyto 
tell them I have seen your face. ’ Sir M. 
Hales. 

Soothsay (sbth'sa), v.i. [Sooth and say.] 
To foretell; to preilict. Acts xvi. 16. 
Soothsay t (soth'sa), n. 1. A true saying; a 
prediction. ‘ In wittie riddles and in wise 
soothsay es.’ Spenser. —2. A portent; an 
omen. 

And but that God turne the same to good soothsay. 
The ladie’s safetie is sore to be drada. S/enser. 

Soothsayer (sbth'sa-Sr), n. One who fore- 
tells or predicts ; a foreteller ; a prtjgnosti- 
cator. 

A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

Shak. 

S00thsa3fll^ (sbth'aa-ing), n. 1. A foretell- 
ing; a prediction. 

Divinations, and soothsayiugs, and dreams are vain. 

Ecclus. xxxiv. 5. 

2. t A true saying; truth. 

Sootiness (sot'i-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing sooty or foul with soot; fuliginousness. 
Sootish (sot'ish), a. Partaking of soot; like 
soot; sooty. ‘Things become black and 
sootish. ' Sir T. Browne. 

Sooty (sttt'i), a. [See Soot.] Pertaining 
to, producing, consisting of, covered with, 
containing, or resembling soot; fuliginous; 
dusky; dark. ‘By fire of sooty coal.’ Milton. 

‘ Under the sooty flag of Acheron. ' Milton. 

[ Sooty t (sbt'i), v.t To black or foul with 
I soot. ‘ Sootied with noisome smoke. ’ Chap- 
man. 

Sop (sop), n. [Closely connected with sup, 

I soup; Icel. soppa, sopi, a sop, a sup; 8w. 

soppa, broth, soup; 1). sop, L.G. soppe, a sop.] 

I 1. Anything steeped or dipped and softened 
I in liquor, but chiefly something thus dipped 
I in ])roth or luiuid food, and intended to be 
I eaten. ‘ The waters . , . should make a 
sop of all this solid globe.’ Shak. 

^ Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more 
than wine itself. Bacon. 

2. Anything given to pacify: so called from 
the sop given to Cerberus to pacify him, in 
the ancient story. 

To Cerberus they give a sop. 

His triple barking mouth to stop. Sivift. 

Sops were given to the congressional watch-dogs 
of the free states. To some, promises were made, 
by way of opiates; and those whom they could 
neither pay nor drug were publicly treated with in- 
solence and scorn. tV. Chambers. 

3. t A thing of little or no value. Piers Plow- 
man.— Sop in vrine,\ the clove-pink {Dian- 
thus Caryophyllus), probably because it was 
dipped in wine to give it flavour. Spenser. 

Sop (8op), v.t. pret. & pp. sopped; ppr. sop- 
ping. To steep or dip in liquor. 

Sopet (sdp). Soap. 

Soper, t n. Supper. Chaucer. 

Soph (sof), n. 1. In the University of Cam- 
bridge, an abbreviation of the term Sophis- 
ter (which see). 

Three Cambridge sophs, and three pert Templars 
came, . . . 

Each prompt to query, answer, aiul <lebaie. Pope. 

2. In the American colleges, abbreviation of 
Siyphmnore. 

Sophl (sd'fl), n. A title of the king of Per- 
sia, Same as Sofi. 

SoplllC,t Sophicalt (sof'ik, Bof'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
suphos, wise, s^hia, wisdom.] Teaching 
wisdom. Harris. 

Sophline,t n. A sophism; a subtle fallacy. 
Chaucer. 

Sophism (Bonzm),n. [Fr. sophisms, from Gr. 
sophisma, a clever or cunning contrivance, 
a trick, a quibble such as the sophists used, 
a sophism, from sophizomai, to play the 
sophist, from sophos, clever, skilful, wise.] 
A specious proposition: a specious but falla- 
cious argument; a sublety in reasoning; an 
argument that is not supported by j»ound 
reasoning, or in which the inference is not 
lustly deduced from the premises; any fal- 
lacy designed to deceive. 'Full of subtile 


sophisms which do play with double senses 
and false debate.’ Spenser. 

When a false argument puts on the appearance of 
a true one. then it is properly called a sophism or 
fallacy. IVatts. 

If such miserable sophisms vcrc to prevail, there 
would never be a good house or a good governn>ent 
in the world. Macaulay. 

Sophist ( sof'lst ), n. [L. sophista, from Gr. 
sophistSs, a sophist. See Sophism.] 1. Ori- 
ginally, a wise man; a clever man; one who 
stood prominently before the public as dis- 
tinguished for intellect or talent of some 
kind; specifically, in Greek hist, one of a class 
of leading public teachers in ancient Greece 
during the fifth and fourth centuries B.o, At 
first there were found among this class men 
of the highest accomplisnments that the 
age could furnish, who taught whatever 
was known of astronomy, geography, and 
physics, as well as the newly started contro- 
versial discussions in ethics and metaphy- 
sics, and the general public comprehended 
under this name Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and their disciples and followers. As the 
professional teachers, however, unlike the 
philosophers named, taught for pay, and 
as their ranks became swelled by sliallow 
and superficial associates, the title sophist 
gradually acquired a predominating bad 
sense, coming to mean, in the language 
of Aristotle, ‘a pretender to knowledge, a 
man who employs what he knows to be fal- 
lacy, for the purpose of deceit and of getting 
money,’ and the members of the profession 
wore publicly condemned as men who spent 
their time in verbal niceties, verbal quibbles, 
and philosophical enigmas. —2. A captious 
or fallacious reasoner; a quibbler. 
Sophlster (sof'ist-6r), n. [See SOPHIST ] 

1. A professional teacher of philosophy; a 
sophist; hence, a quibbling disputant; a 
plausible fallacious reasoner. 

A suV>tle traitor needs no sophister. Shak. 
Alcidimus ihc sofihister hath arguments to prove 
tliat voluntary and extemporal far cxcelleth premedi- 
tateil speech. Hooker. 

2. In the University of Cam])ridge,a student 
advanced beyond the first year of his resi- 
dence. I'he entire university course con- 
sists of three years and one term. During 
the first year the students have the title of 
freshmen, or first -year men; during the 
second, second-year rnen, or junior sophs or 
sophisters; during the third year, third-year 
men, or senior sophs or sophisters; and in 
the last term, guestionists, with reference 
to the approaching examination. In the 
<dder American colleges the members of 
tlie junior and senior classes were originally 
called respectively junior sophisters uiid 
senior sophisters. 

SopRlster t (8of'i8t-6r), v.t. To maintain by 
a fallacious argument or sophistry. Faxe. 
SoplliBtlC, Soplllstlcal (so-fis'tik, sd-fls’tik- 
al), a. [¥t. sophistique. 8ee Sophism. ] Fal- 
laciously subtle; containing .sophistry; not 
sound; quibbling; as, sophistical reasoning 
or argument. ‘ False pretence and sophistic 
reasoning. ' Burke. 

His argument, though ingenious, is altogether so- 
ph istical. Mac a ulay. 

SOjpMBtically (so-fls'tik-al-li), adv. In a so- 
phistical manner; fallaciously. ‘ Bollngbroke 
argues most Swift. 

SopMstlcalness (s5-fis'tik-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being sophistical. 
Sophlstlca'te (so-fiB'tik-&t), v. t. pret. & pp. so- 
phisticated; ppr. sophisticating. [L.L. so- 
vhisticare, from L. sophisticus, sophisticHl; 
lit. pertaining to a sophist. See Sophist. ] 

1. To corrupt; to pervert; to wrest from the 
truth ; to falsify. 

The only j)er.sons among the heathens who sophis- 
ticated nature and philo.sophy in this particular were 
the Stoicks. South. 

2. To mislead; to delude; to lead astray. 

If the passions of the mind be strong they easily 
sophisticate the understanding. Hooka’, 

8. To adulterate; to render spurious by ad- 
mixture; as, to sophisticate liquors. 

They purchase but sophisticated ware. Dryden. 

4. ’I'o deprive of naturalness or simplicity. 
Sophisticate (sd-fls’tlk-at), a. Sophistic- 
ated; adulterated; not pure; not genuine. 

So truth, when only one supplied the state, 
firew scarce and dear, and yet sophisticate. 

Dryden. 

Sophlstloatlon (sd-fls'tl-ka'^slioui n. l. The 
act of adulterating: a counterfeiting or de- 
basing the purity of something by a foreign 
admixture; adulteration. 

The drugs and simples sold In shops generally are 
adulterated by the fraudulent avarice of the sellers, 
especially if the preciousness may make their sopkiS‘ 
ticatioii very beneficial. Boyle. 


F6te, flbr, fat, f#U; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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2. The act or art of quibbling or arguing in a 
plausible or fallacious manner. ‘ Skill in spe- 
cial pleading and ingenuity in sophistication.’ 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke. —"A. A fallacious argu- 
ment intended to deceive; a quibble. 

They are both as rank sophistications as can be ; 
sheer beggings of the question. L. Hunt. 

BophlSticator (sd-fls'tik-kt-dr), n. One who 
sophisticates; one who adulterates; one who 
injures the purity and genuineness of any- 
thing by foreign admixture. ‘ That the so- 
phisticators of wine may suffer punisliment 
above any ordinary tliief.’ Tub. Whitaker. 
Sophistry (sof'ist-ri), n. 1. Fallacious rea- 
soning; reasoning sound in appearance only. 

These men have obscured and confounded the na- 
ture of tilings by their false principles and wretched 
sophistry. South. 

2.t Argument for exerci.se merely. Felton. 
—Fallacy, Sophistry. See under Fallacy. 
Sophomore (sof'o-mor), n. [From Gr. 
sophos, wise, and moros, foolish.] In Amer- 
ican colleges, a student in the second year 
of his curriculum ; one next above a fresh- 
man. 

Sophomoric, Sophomorical (sof-o-mor'ik. 
sof-o-inor'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a sopho- 
more; inflated in style or manner. [Ameri- 
can. ] 

Sophora(sd-fo'ra), n. [Altered from sophera, 
the Arabic name of a papilionaceous tree.] 
A genus of plants, uat. order Leguminosa3. 
The species are ornamental shrubs and trees, 
found in central and tropical Asia, also in the 
warm parts of North America, and the equi- 
noctial and sub-tropical parts of South Amer- 
ica. They have pinnate leaves, and terminal 
racemes or panicles of whitish flowers, but 
differ greatly in general appearance, some 
being trees, others shrubs, and one or two 
herbaceous plants. The species best known 
in England are S.japonica and S. chinemis. 
Sophta (sof ta). See SoPTA. 

Sopite t (sop'it), v.t. [L. sopio, sopitum, to 
put to sleep. See SOPORIFKIIOUS ] To lay 
asleep; to put to sleep or to rest; to lull. 

‘ Disputes arising concerning religion, which 
were not then quite A. Wood. 

Sopiting (so'pit-ing), n. In Scots law, 
setting at rest; quashing. 

What could a woman desire in a match more tlian 
the sopitinf: of a very dangerous claim and the alli- 
ance of a .son-in-law noble, brave, well-gifted, and 
highly connected. Sirlr. Scott. 

Sopltlont (so -pish 'on), n. [See Sopite.] 
The state of being put to sleep; sleep; slum- 
ber: dormancy. ‘Dementation and sopition 
of reason. ’ SV/’ 7\ Browne. 

Sopor (so'por), n. [L.J A deep sleep from 
which a iterson can with difticulty he 
awakened. ‘ To awake the Christian world 
out of this deep sopor or lethargy.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Soporatet (so'por -at), v.t. [L. soporo, 
soporafnm, to put asleep. See SoroR- 
IFEROUS,] 'I'o lay asleep. 

Soporlferous (so-po-rirSr-us), a. [L. sopo- 
rt/er— sopor, sapor is, a heavy sleep, and 
fero, to bear, to bring. Sopor is from the 
root sop (whence also soinnus, sleep), Skr. 
snap, to sleep.] Causing sleep or tending 
to produce it; soporific. 

While the whole operation was performing I lay in 
a profound sleep by the force of that soporiferous 
medicine. Swift. 

Soporlferously (so-po-rif'fir-us-li), adv. In 
a soporiferous raannor; so as to produce 
sleep. 

SoporiferousnesB (sd-pd-rif'^r-us-nes), n. 
The quality of being soporiferous or of caus- 
ing sleep. 

Soporific (sd-pd-rif'ik), a. [L. sopor, sleep, 
and/acio, to make.] Causing sleep; tending 
to cause sleep ; as, the soporific virtues of 
opium. 

The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear, 

Falls soporific on the listless ear. Cowptr. 

Soporific (sd-pd-rlf'lk), n. A medicine, 
drug, plant, or other thing that has the 
quality of inducing sleep. 

SopOrouB, Soporose (sd'por-us, sd'por-ds), 
a. [L. soporus, from sopor, sleep.] Caus- 
ing sleep; sleepy. 

Soppor (sop'drb n. One who sops or dips in 
liquor something to be eaten. 

Soppy (sop'i), a. Sopped or soaked in liquid ; 
saturated; like a sop. 

It (Yarmouth) looked rather spongy and soppy, I 
thouglit. Dichons. 

Sopra (sd'pra). [It., from L. stipra, above.]- 
In music, a term sometimes umd to denote 
the upper or higher part; as, nella parte di 
sopra, in the upper part; di sopra, above. 


oh, chain; Oh, So. looA; g, go\ j, iob; 


Sopranlst (sd-prk'nist), n. A treble singer. 
Sopnmo (sd-prk'no), n. It. pL Sopn ml (sd'- 
prk'ne), £. pi. SopraxiOB (sd-prk'ndz). In 
music, (a) the highest species of female voice, 
whose ordinary easy range is from C below 
the treble staff to G or A above it. Highly 
trained voices can frequently take four 
notes higher, some even reaching to F in 
alt. The mezzo-soprano compass is about 
a third lower, viz. from A to F. (d) A 
singer having such a voice. In both senses 
equivalent to Treble, the English term, 
which is falling out of use among musicians. 
Soranoe t (sdr'ans), n. Sore; soreness. 

Seldom or never complain they of any sorance in 
other parts of the body. Holland. 

Sorb, Sorb<tree (sorb, sorb'tre), n. [Fr. 
sorbe, L. sorbxts, the sorb or service-tree. ] 
'i'he service-tree {Sorhus domestica) or its 
fruit. 

Sorb-apple (sorb'ap-1), n. The fruit of tlie 
service-tree. 

Sorbate (sor'bat), n. A salt of sorbic acid. 
Sorbefacient (sor-be-fa'shi-ent), n. [L. sor- 
beo, to absorb, and facio, to make. ] In med. 
that which prodm-es absorption. 
Sorbefacient (sor-be-fa'shi-ent), a. In med. 
producing absorption. 

Sorbent (sorb'ent). An absorbent. [Rare.] 
Sorbet (sor'bet), 71. A kind of beverage; 
sherbet. Smollett 

Sorbic (sor'idk), a. Pertaining to the sor- 
bus or service-tree; as, sarhic acid.— Sorbic 
acid (CgHgOa), an acid obtained from mount- 
ain-ash berries. 

Sorblle t (sor'bil), a. [L. sorbeo, to absorb. ] 
Tliat may be drank or sipped. 

Sorblne, Sorbite (sor'bin. sor'blt), n. (Cc 
HigOg.) A crystalline, uufermented sugar, 
isomeric witli graj)e and milk sugar, existing 
in the ripe juice of the mountain-ash berries 
(Fyrus Aucuparia). 

Sorbitiont (sor-bi'shon), n. [L. sorbitio. sor- 
bitionis, from sorbeo, to drink.] The act of 
drinking or sipping. 

Sorbonical (sor-bon'ik-al), a. Belonging to 
a Sorbonist. 

SorboniBt (soi^'hon-ist), n. A doctor of the 
Sorbonne, in the University of Paris. 

For he a rope of sand could twist 

As tough as learned Sorbonist. Hudibras. 

Sorbonne (sor-boiT), n. A celebrated insti- 
tution founded in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1262 by Robert dc Sorbon, 
cliaplain and confessor of Louis IX. The 
college of the Sorbonne was one of the four 
constituent parts of the faculty of theology 
in tJie University of Paris. It exercised a 
high influence in ecclesiastical affairs and 
on the public mind, especially in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It was 
suppressed during the revolution and de- 
prived of its endowments. At the recon- 
struction of the university in 1808 the build- 
iiigerectedforit by Richelieu, and still called 
the Sorbonne, was given to the tlioological 
faculty in connection with the faculties of 
science arul belles-lettres. 

SorbUB (sor'bns), 7i. A Linneoan genus of 
plants, comprising the mountain-ash, rowan- 
tree, and service-tree. See Pyrus, Mount- 
ain-ash, Service-tree. 

Sorcerer (sor'86r-6r), 7i. [Fr. sorcier, a sor- 
cerer, from L.L. sartiarius, one who throws 
a lot or declares a lot, from L. sors, sortis, 
a lot (wlience also mrt). As to the form of 
this word comp. /nufercr, Vr. f ruitier.] One 
who uses magical arts; a diviner; an en- 
chanter; a magician. ‘Drug-working sat'- 
cerers that change the mind.’ Shak. 

The Egyptian sorcerers contended with Moses. 

tVatts. 

SorcereBB (sor'sSr-es), ti. A female sorcerer. 

Bring forth that sorceress condemn’d to burn. Shah. 

SorceroUB fsor's^r-us), a. Pertaining or be- 
longing to sorcery. ‘Med’eines black and 
sorcerous.’ Chapman. 

Sorcery ( 80 i*'s^r-i), n. [O.Fr. sorcerie. See 
Sorcerer. ] Divination by the assistance or 
supposed assistance of evil spirits, or the 
power of commanding evil spirits; magic; 
enchantment; witchcraft; charms. 

So much of adder’s wisdom I have learu’d 
To fence my ears against thy sorcet^ies. Milton, 

Sord t (sdrd), 71. Sward. ‘ An altar . . . 
rustic of grassy sord. ’ Milton. 

Sordavalite (sor'da-val-ft), w. A mineral, 
so muned from Sordavala, in Finland. It is 
nearly black, rarely gray or green; and con- 
tains silica, alumina, magnesia, and peroxide 
of iron. 

Sordes (sor'dfiz), 71. [L.] Foul matter; ex- 
cretions; dregs; filthy, useless, or rejected 
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matter of any kind. ’ ITie soil and sardes 
wherein mineral masses were involved and 
concealed.’ Woodward. 

Sorddt (sor'det), n. Same as Sordine. 
Sordid (sor'did), a. [Fr. sordide, from L. 
sordidus, from sordeo, to be dirty, foul, filthy, 
from sordes, dirt, filth, nastiness. ] 1. Filthy; 
foul; dirty; gross. [Obsolete or poetical. ] 

There Charon stands, who rules the dreary coast; 

A sordid god. Dry den. 

2. Vile; base; mean; as, vulgar, sordid mor- 
tals. — 3. Meanly avaricious; covetous; nig- 
gardly. 

He may be old 

And yet not sordid, who refuses gold. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Syn. Filthy, foul, dirty, gross, vile, base, 
avaricious, covetous, niggardly. 
Sordidltyt (sor-did'l-ti), 7i. Sordidness; 
meanness; abjectness. ‘Weary and ashamed 
of their own sordidity and manner of life.’ 
Burton. 

Sordidly (sor'did-li), adv. In a sordid man- 
ner; meanly; basely; covetously. 
SordldneBB (sor'did-nesX n. 'The state or 
quality of being sordid ; as, (a) filthiness ; 
dirtiness. 

Providence deters people from sluttishness and 
sordidness, and provoke.s them to cleanliness. Ray. 

(6) Meanness; baseness. ‘ The madnesses of 
Caligula’s delights, and the execrable sor- 
didness of those of Tiberius. ’ Cowley. 
(c) Niggardliness. 

Sordine (soi^'diin), n. A mute for a musical 
instrument. See MUTE, 3. 

Sordino (sor-de'nft), n. [It. ] Same as Sor- 
dine . — Con sordini, with the mutes on. — 
Senza sordini, with the mutes off. 
Sore.(8or), a. [A. Sax. sdr, sore, painful, 
also a sore, sorrow, pain ; Icel. sdrr, sore, 
aching, painful, sdr, a sore, a wound ; Dan. 
saar, Goth, sair, a wound; O.H.G. grief, 
a wound ; Sc. sair, sare, sore, heavy, exces- 
sive. Of same origin Is sorry, while sorrow 
is connected.] 1. Painful; being the seat 
of pain : tender and painful from pressm’e ; 
as, a boil, ulcer, or abscess is very sore; a 
wounded place is sore; inflammation ren- 
ders a part sore. ‘A sore eye.' Shak. ‘His 
wounds will not be sore.’ Shak. —2. Tender, 
as the mind; easily pained, grieved, or vexed; 
feeling aggrieved; galled; as, he felt very 
sore on the subject of his defeat. 

Malice and hatred arc very fretting, and apt to 
make our minds sore and uneasy. Tillotson. 

3. Violent with pain or trouble; severe; 
grievous; distressing; as. a sore disease; sore 
evil or calamity; a sore night. ‘Punished 
with sore distraction.' Shak. 

My loins are filled with a sore disease. 

Common Prayer. 

4. Violent; accompanied with great exer- 
tion; severe. 

Sore hath been their fight 
As likeliest was when two such foes met armed. 

Milton. 

6.t Criminal; evil. 

To laj).se in fulness is sorer than to lie for need. 

Shak. 

Sore (sor), a. [See above. ] 1. A place in an 
animal body where the skin and flesh are 
ruptured or bruised, so as to be tender or 
painful ; a spot on the surface of the body 
where there is pain ; a boil, an ulcer, a 
wound, &c. ‘A salve for any sore.’ Shak.— 
2. Grief ; affliction; mental pain or trouble. 
Sore (sor), adv. [A. Sax. sdre. See the ad- 
jective] 1. Witli painful violence; intensely; 
severely; grievously. 

Thy hand presseth me sore. Common flayer. 

2. Greatly: violently; deeply; as, he was 
sore afflicted at the loss of his son. 

Sore sigh’d the knight, who this long sermon heard. 

Dry den. 

3. Sorely; sadly. 

That whereas through our sins and wickedness we 
are sore let and hindered in running the race set be- 
fore us. Kingsley. 

Soret (sdr), v.t To wound; to make sore. 

And the wyde wound . , . 

Was closccl up as it had not been sor'd. Spenser. 

Sore,t v.i. To soar. Chaucer. 

Sore (sor), 71. [Fr. satire, sor, sorrel, reddish. 
Both bird and .quadruped are so called from 
their colour.] 1. A hawk of the first year. 
2. A buck of the fourth year. See SOBBL. 
SorecidsB, SoriddSB (sS-res'i-dd, so-ris'i-dd), 
n. pi. [L. sorex, soricis, a shrew-mouse, and 
Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] A family of in- 
sectivorous mammals, comprehending the 
shrews, shrew-mice, musk-rats, <fcc. 
SoredlferouB (sd-re-dif'dr-us), a. [Soredium, 
and L. fero, to bear.] In hot. bearing so- 
redia. 
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Soul V.t To imbue with a soul or 
mind. [Rare.] 

Soul (sbl or 861). n. [A. Sax. sufol, sxtfel, sufl, 
broth, pottage, a dainty; Icel. auA, whatever 
is eaten with bread; Sw. gofvel, Dan. suul; 
from root of sup.] Anything eaten with 
bread, as butter, cheese, milk, &c. It is also 
written Sool and Sowle, and corresponds to 
the Scottish word kitchen. Orose. [Provincial 
English] 

Bomt (861), v.i. [From the above word, or 
from Fr. sofOler, to satiate, from L. satullus, 
satiated,] To afford suitable sustenance. 

‘ Bread and weldings souling well. ’ Warner. 
Soulaxnea (sb-la'me-a), n. [Fi-om soulamoe, 
the native name, signifying king of bitter- 
ness.] A genus of plants, uat. order Sim- 
arub^. S. amara, the only species, a tree 
with simple alternate leaves, small green 
flowers in short axillary spikes, and heart- 
shaped fruits, is a native of the Moluccas. 
It is intensely bitter, and is used medicin- 
ally in cases of cholera, pleurisy, and inter- 
mitten ts. 

Soul-bell (solTjel), n. The passing-bell. 

We call them soul-bells, for that they signify the 
departure of the soul, not for that they nelp the pas- 
sage of the soul. Bjb. Hall, 

Soul-curer (sol'kur-^r), n. A physician of 
the soul; a parson. Shak. 

Souldert (86rd6r), n. Solder. 

Souldlert (sorjdr), n. same as Soldier. 
Souled (861d), a. Furnished with a soul or 
mind; instinct with soul or feeling: often in 
composition; as, noble-^otifed, meAn-souled. 

• The Grecian chiefs, though largely souled.’ 
Dryden. 

Boul-fearln^ (sol'fer-ing), a. Terrifying the 
soul; appalling. 

Till their (c."»nnon’s) soul -fearing clamours have 
brawl’d down 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shak. 

Soul-foot (sdTfut), n. Same as Soul-scot. 
SouUeSB (sdlles), a. 1. Without a soul; with- 
out life; dead. ‘A brainless head and soul- 
less body.’ SirE. Sandys. ‘ Clay not dead, 
but soulless.’ Byron.— 2. Without greatness 
or nobleness of mind; mean; spiritless; base. 
‘Slave, villain.’ Shak. 

Soul-BCOt, Soul-shot (sorskot, sdrshot), 71. 
In old ecaes. law, a kind of heriot or funeral 
duty paid to the church; a mortuary. See 
Mortuary, l. 

Soul-sick (soFsik), a. Diseased in mind or 
soul; morally diseased. Beau. FI. 
Soun,t 71 . Sound; noise. Chaucer. 

Sound (sound), a. [A. Sax. sund, gesund, 
sound, healthy; L.G. Dan. and Sw «t7UfZ(not 
In Icel ), O. gesund, D. zond, gezond; from 
root of L. sanus, whole, sound (whence «a7ie, 
sanitary); Gr. saos, sos, safe ] 1. Healthy; 
not diseased; having all the organs and fa- 
culties complete and in perfect action ; not 
being in a morbid state ; as, a smmd mind ; 
a sound body. —2. Whole; uninjured: un- 
hurt; unmutilated; not lacerated or bruised; 
as, a sound limb. 

Thou dost breathe ; 

Hast heavy substance; blced'st not; art sound. 

Shak. 

3. Free from imperfection, defect, or decay; 
perfect of the kind; as, sound timber; a 
sound ship; sound fruit. 

Look that my staves be sound and not too heavy. 

Shak. 

4. Honest; honourable; virtuous; blameless. 

In the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be. 

Shak. 

6 . Founded in truth; firm; strong; valid; 
solid; that cannot be overthrown or refuted; 
as, sound reasoning; a sound argument; a 
sound objection; sound doctrine; sound prin- 
ciples. 

About him were a press of gaping faces. 

Which i.eem'd to swallow up his soi^nd advice. 

Shak. 

6 . Right; correct; well-founded; free from 
error; orthodox. 2 Tim. 1. 13.— 7. Founded 
in right and law; legal; valid; not defective; 
that cannot be overthrown; as, a sound title 
to land; sound justice. Spenser. — 8. Fast; 
profound; unbroken; undisturbed. 

New waked from soundest sleep. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat. Milton. 

9. Heavy; laid on with force; lusty; forcible; 
severe; as, a sound beating. 

The men , . . give sound strokes with their clubs 
wherewith they flght. Ahp. Abbot. 

—Sound is sometimes used in the formation 
of compounds of obvious meaning; as, sound- 
headed, souTid-hearted, souruf-timbered, and 
the Uke. 


Soimd (sound), adv. Soundly; heartily. 
‘ Pinch him sound. ’ Shak. 

So sound he slept that naught might him awake. 

Spenser. 

Sound (sound), 71. [A. Sax. sund, a narrow 
sea, a strait, a souna; Icel. sund, a strait, a 
channel, also a lane or narrow passage, a 
defile; Dan. Sw. and G. sund,, a strait or 
sound; from root of sunder, a sound being 
the water sundering or separating two pieties 
of land.] A narnm passage of water, as a 
strait between the main land and an isle, or 
a strait connecting two seas, or connecting 
a sea or lake with the ocean; as, the sound 
which connects the Baltic with the ocean 
between Denmark and Sweden. — Sound 
dues, the sea-toll formerly collected at Elsi- 
nore on all vessels passing the Sound be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden. 

Sound (sound), 71. [A. Sax. simd, a swim- 
ming, from 8wirn7nati, to swim; Icel. sund- 
magi, the swimming bladder, lit. the ‘ swim- 
maw,’ from sund, a swimming.] 1. The air- 
bladder of a fish.— 2. A name for the cuttle- 
fish. 

Sound (sound), v.t. [Probably from Fr. so7i- 
der, to measure the depth of, to sound, which 
is supposed to be from L. sub, under, and 
unda, a wave, but may be rather from 
the Teutonic; comp. A. Sax. sundgyrd, a 
sounding 3 'ard or pole, sundlhie, a sounding- 
line. See Sound, a narrow sea. ] 1. To mea- 
sure the depth of; to fathom; to try or test, 
as the depth of water and the quality of the 
ground, by sinking a plummet or lead, at- 
tached to a line on which are marked the 
number of fathoms. A cavity in the lower 
end of the lead is partially filled with tallow, 
by means of which some portion of the 
earth, sand, gravel, shells, &c., of the bottom 
adhere to it and are drawn up. Jn’ umerous 
devices are in use for testing the nature of 
the bottom, as a pair of large forceps or 
scoops carried down by a weight, which are 
closed when they strike the ground, and so 
inclose some of the sand, shells, &c. ; a cup 
at the bottom of a long leaden weight, which 
is closed by a leathern cover when full, <fec. 
<fec.--2. In surg. to examine by means of a 
sound; to introduce a sound into the blad- 
der of, in order to ascertain whether a stone 
is there or not. --3. To try; to examine; to 
discover or endeavour to discover, as that 
which lies concealed in another’s breast; to 
search out the intention, opinion, will, or 
desires of. ‘ To sotmd the abyss of science.’ 
Tennyson. 

I was in jest. 

And by that offer meant to sound your breast. 

Dryden. 

I’ve sounded my Numidinns man by man. 

Addison. 

Sound (sound), v.i. To use the line and 
lead in searching the depth of water. 

The shipmen . . sounded, and found it twenty 

fathoms. Acts xxvii. I'y, 2 S. 

Sound (sound), 71 . [Ft. sonde, a sounding- 
line; a probe. See the verb. ] In s^rrq. any 
elongated instrument, usually metallic, by 
which cavities of the body are sounded or 
explored; specifically, an instrument which 
surgeons introduce into the bladder in search 
of stone. 

Sound (sound), 71 . [O.E. so7in, sow7ie, from 
Fr. son, L. so7ius, a sound ; cog Skr. 8va7i, 
to sound. The d has been added, as in 
round (to whisper), IcTid, hind (a labourer). ] 

1. That which is heard; the effect which is 
produced by the vibrations of a body affect- 
ing the ear; an impression, or the effect of 
an impression, made on the organs of hear- 
ing by the vibrations of the air or other 
medium with which these organs are in 
contact, which vibrations are caused by 
the vibrations or tremulous motions of the 
sounding body; noise; report; as, the souTid 
of a trumi)et or drum ; the souiui of the 
human voice; a horrid souTid; a charming 
souTid; a sharp sound; a high souTid; a loud 
souTid; a low souTid; an acute sound; a 
grave souTid. No body can emit a sound 
unless it be put into a tremulous or vibra- 
tory motion; and hence sound, considered 
with respect to the sounding body, consists 
of a motion of vibration impressed on the 
parts of the body; this motion is communi- 
cated to the air which surrounds the body, 
and produces in it corresponding undula- 
tions, by which the ear being affected the 
sensation of sound is produced. The propa- 
gation of sound is not instantaneous, that is 
to say. the sensation is not produced at the 
same instant as the motion in the sonorous 
body which causes it; for if a gun or a piece 
of ordnance be discharged at a considerable 


distance the flash will be first seen, and 
after some seconds have elapsed the report 
will be heard. In like manner lightning 
always precedes thunder, and if the thunder 
cloud be at a conshlerable distance several 
seconds will elapse before the thunder is 
heard. It has been ascertained that the 
velocity of sound tlirough air at 0° Centi- 
grade 18 about 1090 feet per second. The 
velocity is modified by such causes as the 
wind, and is affected by the temperature, 
pressure, and humidity of the air at the 
time. Sound is propagated or radiates from 
the sounding body in all directions and in 
straight lines, and diminishes in intensity 
as it recedes from the sounding body; so 
that at different distances from the body it 
is inversely as the squares of those distances. 
When sound is arrested in its progress by a 
smooth, hard, or elastic surface, as a rock, 
the wall of a house, of a cavern, or of a 
vault, it is thrown back or reflected, and 
thus forms what is called an echo, the law 
of the reflection being that the angle of re- 
flection is always equal to the angle of in- 
cidence. Sounds are usually classified under 
the two heads of noises and musical sounds. 
A musical sound is caused by a regular series 
of exactly similar disturbances or pulses suc- 
ceeding cacli other at precisely equal inter- 
vals of time. If these conditions are not ful- 
filled the sound is a noise. Musical sounds 
differ in intensity, in pitch, and in quality: 
intensity dei)end8 upon the amplitud^e of the 
vibrations; pitch depends upon the number 
of vibrations in a stated time (sound is aud- 
ible, as a general rule, when the number of 
vibrations are more than 16 and less than 
86,000 per second) ; the quality of a sound 
depends on the configuration or internal 
structure of the individual sound-waves. 
Sec ACOUSTICS.— 2. Noise without sigiiittca- 
tion; empty noise; noise and nothing else. 

I' 111! of sound and fury. 

Signifying' notliiiij,'. Shak. 

Sound (sound), v.i. [See the noun.] 1. To 
make a noise; to utter a voice; to make an 
impulse of the air that shall strike the organs 
of hearing with a particular effect ; as, an 
instrument sounds well or ill; it sounds 
shrill; the voice wotmdK Imrsli. ‘And first 
taught speaking trumpets how to sound.’ 
Dryden. —2. To seem or appear when uttered ; 
to appear on narration ; us, this relation 
sounds rather like a fiction than a truth. 

How oddly will it sound th.it I 
Must ask tny chiUi foryivenes-S. Shak. 

3. To be conveyed in sound; to be spread or 
published. 

From you sounded out the word of the T.ord. 

i Thes. i, 8. 

4. t To signify; to mean; to import. 

The cause of divorce mentioned in the law is trans- 
lated ‘some uncleanne.ss,’ but in Hebrew it sounds 
' nakedness of auK^ht, or any real n.ikednc.*ss. ’ Milton. 

—To sound in damages, in law, to have the 
essential quality of damages : said of an 
action lirouglit, not for the recovery of a 
specific thing, as replevin, debt, Ac., but for 
damages only, bb trespass, Ac. 

Sound (sound), v.t. 1. To cause to make a 
noise ; to play on ; as, to souiid a trumpet 
or horn. 

Sound all the lofty instruments of war. Shak. 

2. To utter audibly; to express; to pro- 
nounce; as, to sound a note with the voice. 

3. To order or direct by a sound ; to give a 
signal for by a certain sound ; as, to sound 
a retreat. 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe. Shak. 

4. To celebrate or honour by sounds; to 
spread by sound or report; to publish or 
proclaim ; as, to sotmd the praises or fame 
of a great man or a great exploit. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise. 

MdtoH. 

Soundt (sound), V.i. To swoon. Shak. 
Boundable (sound'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
sounded. 

Soundage (soimd'aj), n. Faut. dues for 
sounding. 

Bouud-boaxd (sound'bbrd), n. See Sound- 
ing-board, 

Sound-boarding (sound'bOrd-ing), n. In 
carp, short boarus which are disposed trans- 
versely between the joists, or fixed In a parti- 
tion for holding the substance called pug- 
ging, intended to prevent sound from being 
transmitted from one part of a house to 
another. 

Bound-bow (soundbO), n. The part of a 
I bell on which the clapper strikes. The 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; mi. met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tObe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fsy. 
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■ound-bow is the point of greategt thick- 
neas, and is considered as unity in stating 
the proportions of the bell. 

Soundest v.t. [See Sound, a.] To make 
sound; to heal. Chaucer. 

Sounder (aound'^r), n. That which sounds; 
speciflcally, in teleg. a device, consisting of 
an electro-magnet with an armature having 
a lever attached thereto, used in lieu of a 
register, the communications being read by 
sound alone. 

Sounder t (soun'dftr), n, A herd of wild 
swine. Beau. & FI. 

Sounding (sound'ing), p. and a. 1. Causing 
sound; sonorous; making a noise.— 2. flav- 
in a magnificent or lofty sound ; bombas- 
tic; as, mere sounding phrases. 

Sounding (sound'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who or that which sounds, in any of the 
senses of the verbs. — 2. pi. The depths of 
water in rivers, harbours, along shores, and 
even in the open seas, which are ascertained 
in the operation of sounding. The term is 
also used to signify any place or part of the 
ocean where a deep sounding-line will reach 
the bottom; also, the kind of ground or 
bottom where the line reaches. — In sound- 
inas, so near the laud that a deep-sea lead 
will reach the bottom. —To strike soundings, 
to find bottom with the deep-sea lead. 
Sounding-board (sound'Ing-bord), n. 1. A 
canopy over a pulpit, <fec. , to direct the sound 
of a speaker's voice toward the audience.— 

2. In building, a board used in the deafening 
of floors, partitions, &c. See Sound-board- 
ing. —3. The upper surface board of a wind- 
chest in an organ. — 4. A thin board over 
which the strings of a pianoforte, violin, 
guitar, &c.. are stretched, and which pro- 
pagates and enhances the sound. Called 
also Sound-board. 

Sounding -lead ( sound' ing- led), n. The 
weight used at the end of a sounding-line. 
Boundlng-Une (sound'ing-lin), n. A line 
for trying the depth of water. 

Sounding -post (sound 'ing -post), n. In 
music, a small post in a violin, violoncello, 
Ac. , set under the bridge for a support, and 
for propagating the sounds to the body of 
the instrument. 

Soundlng-rod (sound'ing-rod), n. A gradu- 
ated rod or piece of iron used to ascertain 
the depth of water in a ship’s hold. 
SoimdleSB ( sound 'les), a. Incapable of 
being sounded or fathomed; unfathomable. 

He upon your sou>tdUss deep doth riile. Shak. 

SoundlOBS (sound'les), a. Having no sound; 
noiseless; silent; dumb. Shak. 

Soundly (sound'll), ado. [From sound, en- 
tire.] In a sound manner; as, (a) thoroughly; 
satisfactorily; well. 

Good Catesby, go, effect this business soundly. 

Shak. 

(b) Healthily ; heartily, (c) Severely ; lustily ; 
with heavy blows; smartly;. as, to beat one 
soundly. ‘ I had swinged liim soundly. ' 
Shak. {d) Trtily; without fallacy or error; 
as, to judge or reason soundly, (e) Firmly; 
as, a doctrine soundly settled. (/) Fast; 
closely; so as not to bo easily awakened; as, 
to sleep soundly. 

SoundneBB ( sound 'nesl, n. The state of 
being sound; as, (a)freeoom from imperfec- 
tion, defect, or decay; wholeness; entire- 
neas; as, the soundness of timber, of fruit, 
of the teeth, of a limb, tfec, (6) An unim- 
paired state of the bodily or mental organs 
or faculties; healthiness; as, soundness of 
mind; soundness of the body; the sound- 
ness of the constitution; the soundness of 
health. 

I would I had that corporal soundfuss now, Shak. 

(<j) Firmness; validity; strength; solidity; 
truth. 

This presupp)osed, it nwy stand then very well with 
strengpth and soundness of reason even thus to answer. 

Hooker. 

(d) Truth ; rectitude ; freedom from error 
or fallacy; orthodoxy; as, soundness of 
faith. —Syn. Firmness, strength, solidity, 
validity, sanity, healthiness, truth, rectitude, 
orthodoxy. 

Souud-pOBt (snund'pOst), n. A prop inside 
a violin, Jkc. See Sounding-post. 

Soune,t v.t. To grow sound; to become 
whole. Chaucer. 

SOUlie,t v.t. To sound; to be consonant to; 
to harmonize with; hence, also, to tend 
towards: followed by unto, in, or into. 
Chaucer. 

Soup (sOp), n. [Fr. «owpc, a word of Ger- 
manic ori^n; G. sunpe, D. soep, Dan. suppe, 
Icel. sApa— soup, broth, Ac. Akin step, 
ftp, fop. j A kind of broth; a sort of food 


made generally by boiling flesh of some 
kind in water with various other ingre- 
dients. Soups are of many different kinds ; 
as, brown soup, white soup, hare soup, turtle 
soup, pease soup, &c.— Portable soup, a sort 
of cake formed of concentrated soup, freed 
from fat, and, by long-continued boiling, 
from all the putrescible parts. 

Soup (soup), n. A sup; a drop or small quan- 
tity ; a considerable quantity of drink or of 
any thin food. [Scotch.] 

I daresay he wad gar them keep hands aff me— 
and he wad gar them gie me my sou^ porridge and 
bit meat. Str If ’. Scott. 

Soupt (sbp), V.t. 1. To breathe out, as 
words. Camden.— -2. To sup; to swallow. 
Wickliffe. 

Soupt (8<m), v.t. To sweep: to pass with 
pomp. ‘ Souping in side robes of royalty. ' 
Bp. Hall. 

80 UP 90 n (stip-soh), n. [Ft. , O. Fr. souspe<;.on, 
a suspicion. ] A very small quantity ; a 
taste ; as, water with a soup^on of brandy. 
Soupet (sbp), v.i. [Fr. souper, to sup. See 
Sup.] To sup; to take the evening meal. 
Chaucer. 

Souper, t n. Supper. Cha^icer. 

Souper (sbp'^r ), n. In Ireland, a name ap- 
plied in derision to a Protestant mission- 
ary or convert from Popery, from the fact 
that the missionaries are said to assist their 
work by distributing soup to their converts. 
Soup - kitchen ( Sbp'kich-en ), n. A public 
establishment supported by voluntary con- 
tributions for preparing and supplying soup 
to the poor. 

Souple (so'pl), n. [Scotch.] 1. That part 
of a flail that strikes the grain ; the swiple. 
2. A piece of wood used as a cudgel. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Souple (so'pl), a. Supple; active; subtle; 
pliant. Chaucer. [Old English and Scotch ] 

A souple .she was and .strang. Burns. 

Soup-malgre (sbp-ma'gr), n. [Fr.] Thin 
soup made chiefly from vegetables, a little 
butter, and some spices. 

Soup-ticket (sbp'tik-et), n. A ticket given 
to the poor to authorize them to receive 
soup at u soup-kitchen. 

Soupy ( sbp'i ), a. Like soup ; having the 
coiisisteuce or appearance of soup. ‘A 
soupy fog.’ Jean Ingelow. [Colloq.J 
Sour (sour), a. [A. Sax. sUr, sour, acid; 
Icel. surr, Dan. suur, 1). zuvr, O.H.G. sur. 
Mod. G. saner; also found in Celtic : W. and 
Armor. sour. Sorrel is from this word 
through the lYench.] 1. Having an acid 
taste; sharp to the taste; tart; acid; as, 
vinegar is sour; sour cider; sour beer. 

The mellow nlum doth fall, the green sticks fast, 

Or being early pluck’d Is sour to taste. Shak. 

2. Hareh of temper; crabbed; peevish; aus- 
tere; morose; as, a man of a sour temper. 

I.ofty, and sour, to them that lov’d him not ; 

But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 

Shak. 

3. t Afflictive; hard to bear; bitter; disagree- 
able to the feelings; distasteful in any man- 
ner. 

Let me embrace thee, sour adversity. Shak. 

4. Expressing discontent, displeasure, or 
peevishness; as, he never uttered a sour 
word. 

The lord treasurer often looked on me with a sour 
countenance. Swift. 

5. Gloomy; dismal; sad; as, a sour retreat 
from mankind. Addison. WoMr melancholy.' 
Shak. — 6. Spoiled by keeping, as milk ; 
rancid; musty. — Sour grapes. See under 
Grape. —Syn. Acid, sharp, tart, acetous, 
acetose, h arsh, acrimonious, crabbed .dogged , 
currish, peevish. 

Sour (sour), n. A sour or acid substance. 

The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours. 

Shak. 

SO'Ur (sour), V.t. 1. To make acid; to cause 
to have a sharp taste. 

So the sun’s heat, with different pow’rs. 

Ripens the grape, the liquor sours. Swift. 

2. To make harsh, cold, or unkindly. 

Tufts of grass sour land. Mortimer. 

8. To make harsh in temper; to make cross, 
crabbed, peevish, or discontented ; as, mis- 
fortunes often sour the temper. — 4. To cause 
to gloom; to cloud. [Rare.] 

And now Adonis . . . 

Sourine his cheeks cries, ‘ Fie, no more of love 1 ’ 
Shak. 

6. To make uneasy or less agreeable; to em- 
bitter. 

Hail, great king 1 

To sour your happiness 1 must report 
The queen is dead. Shak. 


6. To macerate, as lime, and render fit for 
plaster or mortar. 

Sour (sour), v.i. 1. To become acid ; to ac- 
quire the quality of tartness or pungency 
to the taste ; as, cider stmrs rapidly in the 
rays of the sun.— 2. To become peevish, 
crabbed, or harsh in temper. 

What betwixt shame and pride, 

New things and old, himself and her, she sour'd 
To whut she is. Tennyson. 

Source (sSrs), n, [Fr. source, O.Fr. sorce, 
for sorse, from sursa, a late feminine parti- 
cipial foim, from L. surgo, to rise, contr. 
for surrigo, for sub-rego—suh, under, and 
rcf/o, to direct. See REGENT.] 1. The spring 
or fountain-head from which a stream of 
water proceeds; any collection of water 
within the earth or upon its surface in which 
a stream originates; as, the St. Lawrence 
has its source in the great lakes of America. 
‘The hidden sources of the Nile.’ Addison. 

Great floods have flown 
From simple sources. Shak. 

2. First cause; original; one who or that 
which originates or gives rise to anything ; 
as, ambition, the love of power and of fame, 
have been the sources of half the calamities 
of nations; intemperance is the source of 
innumerable evils to individuals. 

Famous Greece, 

That sottree of art and cultivated thought. IValler. 
Thou source of all my blis.s, and all my woe, 

That found’st me poor at first, and ke^’.st me so. 

Goldsmith. 

Sour-crout (sour'krout). n. Same as Sauer- 
kraut. 

Sourdet (sbrd^, v.i. [Fr. sourdre, from 
L. «Mr(/ere, to rise. See Source.] To rise; 
to spring or issue; to have or take its source, 
as a spriug or river. 

Sourdet (soFdet), n. Same as Sourdine, 1. 
Sourdine (sbr-den), n. [Fr.] 1 . A sordine; 
a mute. See MUTE, 8. — 2. A stop on the 
harmonium, wliich, by limiting the supply 
of wind to the lower half of the instrument, 
enables the performer to play full chords 
with softness. 

Sour - dock ( souFdok ), n. Sorrel (.Rumex 
Acetosa). 

Sour-eyed (sourad), a. Having a cross or 
sullen look. ‘^owr-et/tJcZ disdain.’ Shak. 
Sour -gourd (sour'gbrd), n. A name given 
to trees of the genus Adansonia and their 
fruit. 'Pile Ethiopian sour-gourd is A. digi- 
tata, known also as the baobab or monkey- 
bread. The sour-gourd is A. Gregorii, or 
cream -of-tartar tree. See Adansonia. 
Sour-gum (sour'gum), n. See Blaok-gum. 
Souring (sour'ing), n. 1. That which makes 
acid, ‘ A double squeeze of souring iu liis 
aspect.’ Smollett.— 2. A local name for the 
crab-apple. 

Sourish (sour'ish), a. Somewhat sour; mo- 
derately acid ; as, sourish fruit ; a sourish 
taste. Boyle. 

Sour-krout (sour'krout), n. Same as Sauer- 
kraut. 

Sourly (sour'li), adv. In a sour manner; 
as, (a) with acidity; acidly. (&) With peevish- 
ness; with acrimony. 

And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she hath prevailed? Shak. 

(c) Discontentedly. 

As bad dispositions run into worser habits, the 
evening doth not crown but sourly conclude the day. 

Sir T. Brotvne. 

Sour-mllk (souFuillk),?!. A name for butter- 
milk. [Local. ] 

SoumeSB (sour'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being sour; as, (a) acidity; sharpness 
to the taste; tartness; as, the sourness of 
vinegar or of fruit. (&) Asperity; harshness 
of temper. 

Take care that no sourness and morosenes.s mingle 
with our seriousness of mind. R. Nelson. 

Sourock (sbr'ok), n. Sorrel. [Scotch.] 

Hegh, gudeman ! but ye hae been eating sourocks 
Instead o lung kail. Galt. 

Sour-BOp (sour'sop), n. 1. The large succu- 
lent fruit of Anona muricata. It is closely 
allied to the custard-apple. It is of consid- 
erable size, often weighmg upwards of 2 lbs. 
It is greenish on the outside, and covered 
with prickles; the pulp is white, with a 
pleasant slightly acid flavour. — 2. A cross 
crabbed person. 

Sour-tree (sour'trg), n. Same as Sorrel Tree. 
See Sorrel. 

Sour-’WOOd (sour'wtkiX w. Same as Sorrel 
Tree. 

SOUB (sb), n. Properly the plural of sou. a 
French coin, but by some writers used with 
a singular meaning. ‘ Not a sous to save me 


ch, e^ain; dh« Sc. locA; g, j, job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sinfli; th, tAeu; th, <Ain; w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure.— See KJSY. 
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from gaol’ Arbuthnot. ‘ Would not have 
cared a 8ou8.' Steme. 

Bouse (sous), n. [A form of sauce (which 
see).] 1. Pickle made with salt; sauce.— 

2. Something kept or steeped in pickle; espe- 
cially. the ears, feet, &c. , of swine pickled. 

And he that can rear up a pie in his house 
Hath cheaper his bacon, ana sweeter his souse. 

Tusser. 

3. The ear: in contempt. ‘ With sotise erect 
or pendant, winks or haws, snivelling.' J. 
Fletcher, 

Souse (sous), v.t. pret. & pp. soused; ppr. 
sousing. 1. To steep in pickle. 

Oil, thouffh it stink, they drop by drop imp.art ; 
But souse the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 

Pope. 

2. To plunge into water. 

They soused me over head and ears in water when 
I was H l)oy. Addison. 

Souse (sous), v.i. [Comp. O. sausen, to rush.] 
To fall sutUlenly on ; to rush with speed, as 
a hawk on its prey. 

Jove's bird comes sousing down from upper air. 

Dtyden. 

Souse (sous), n. A violent attack, as of a 
bird striking its prey; hence, a blow. Spen- 
ser. 

Souse (sous), v.t. To strike with sudden 
violence, as a bli‘d strikes its prey. 

The gallant monarch is in arms ; 

And hke an eagle o’er his airy tow'rs. 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. Sitak. 

Souse (sous), adv. With sudden violence. 
‘Kuu souse against his chaps.’ Young. 
[Familiar. ] 

l^USe, Source (sous, sora), n. [Fr. sous, 
under, below. ] In arch, a support or under- 
prop. GwUt. 

Suslik (sua'Iik), n. A pretty little rodent 
quadruped, the Spertnophilus citillus. See 
Suslik. 

Soostenu, Soutenu (sbs'te-no. sb'te-nb). 
[Pr., sustained.] In her. a term applied 
when a chief is, as it were, supported by a 
small part of the escutcheon beneath it, of 
a different colour or metal from the chief, 
and reaching, as the chief does, from side 
to side, being, as it were, a small part of 
the chief of another colour, and supporting 
the real chief. 

Soutane (sb-tan'), n. [Fr., from L.L. sub- 
tana, from L. suhius, beneath.] The French 
name for the clerical garment otherwise 
called a cassock 
Soutenu. See SousTENU. 

Souter (8bT6r), n. [A. Sax. sutere, from L. 
sutor, a shoemaker, from suo, to sew.] A 
shoemaker; a cobbler. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

A conqueror! a cobbler! hang him souter! 

Beau. <fr FI, 

Souterly (sb't^r-li), a. Like a cobbler; low; 
vulgar. [Old English and Scotch.] 

You souterty knaves, shew you all your manners at 
oncef Old play. 

Souteirain (sb'ter-an), n. [Fr. See SuB- 
TERBANEAN.] A grotto or cavern under- 
ground. Scottish Geog. Magazine. 

Defences against extremities of heat, as shade, 
grottoes, or souterrains, are necessary preservatives 
of health . A rbuthnot. 

South ( south ), n. [A. Sux. sCiih, probably 
for sunth, from sunne, the sun; Icel. suthr, 
sunnr, Dan. syd, sdnden, O.H.G. sui\d, Mod. 
G. Slid, south.] 1. One of th6 four cardinal 
I>oiDts of the compass, directly opposite to 
the north. The north and south are oppo- 
site points in the horizon, each ninety de- 
OTees, or the quarter of a great circle, dis- 
i^t from the east and west. The meridian 
of every place is a great circle passing 
through the north and south points. —2. The 
region, tract, country, or locality lying op- 
posite to the north, or situated nearer the 
south point than another point of reckon- 
Im. ‘The queen of the sowfA.’ Matt. xii. 42. 
‘The palms and temples of the south.' Ten- 
nyson.— S. The wind that blows from the 
south. 

When tempest of commotion, like the soulh 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt. Shai. 

SOtttll (south), a. Situated in the south, or 
in a southern direction from the point of 
observation; lying toward the south; per- 
taining to the south; proceeding from the 
south. ‘ When he quieteth the earth ‘by the 
south wind.’ Job xxxvlL VI. — The Smith 
Sea, a name formerly applied to the Pacific 
Ocean, especially the southern portion of 
it. — South Sea Bubble or Scheme, a disas- 
trous financial speculation which arose in 
England In the beginning of last century. 
It originated with the directors of a joln^ 
stock compuiy, which, in consideration of 


certain exclusive privileges of trading to the 
South Seas, offered the government easier 
terms for the advance or negotiation of loans 
than could be obtained from the general 
public. In 1720 the proposal of the company 
to take over the entire national debt in con- 
sideration of 6 per cent was accepted by the 
House of Commons, and possessing other 
sources of revenue the directors held out 
promises to the public of paying as much os 
60 per cent on their shares. It became soon 
apparent that such magnificent promises 
could never be fulfilled, and in a few months’ 
time the collapse came which ruined thous- 
ands, from the chancellor of the exchequer 
down to the pettiest speculator. 

South (south), adv. Toward the south; from 
tlie south. 

His regiment lies luilf .a mile at least 

from the miglity power of the king. Shal. 

Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping gather 
in a fair and dry day, and when the wind bloweth not 
south. Bacon. 

South (south), v.i. 1. To move or turn to- 
wards the south; to veer toward the south. 
2. In astron. to an’ive at or pass the meridian 
of a place; as, the moon souths at nine. 

Soutncottlan (south-kot'i-un), 71 . One of the 
followers of Joanna Southcott, a religious 
fanatic, who was born in Devonshire in 1760. 
She first pretended to a divine mission, and 
held herself out as the woman spoken of in 
the book of Revelation. In 1814 she an- 
nounced herself as the mother of the pro- 
mised Shiloh, whose speedy advent she pre- 
dicted. Her death, in December of that year, 
did not undeceive her disciples, and thO sect 
continued to exist for many years. 

South -down (south 'douu), 71. One of a 
noted breed of English sheep; mutton from 
this sheep. (See Sheep.) ‘His curdiest 
salmon declined, his wonderful south-down 
sent away scarcely tasted.' Lever. 

South -down ( south ‘doun), a. Of or per- 
taining to the South -downs of England; 
as. South-down sheep. 

Southeast (south'est), n. The point of the 
compass ecjually distant from the south and 
cast. 

Southeast (south'est), a. In the direction 
of, pertaining to, or coming from the south- 
east; as. a southeast wind. 

Southeaster (south'est-^r), n. A wind from 
the southeast. 

Southeasterly, Southeastern (south-est'- 
6r-li, 8outh-68t'6ru), a. Same as Southeast. 

Souther (sou'THer), 71. Solder. [Scotch.] 

Souther (south'er), ti. A wind from the 
south. 

Southerliness (suTH'^r-li-nes), 7i. State of 
being southerly. 

Southerly (suTH'6r-li), a. 1. Lying in the 
south or in a direction nearly south; a.s, a 
southerly point.— 2. Coming from the south 
or a point nearly south. 

I am but mad north northwest: when the wind is 
southerly 

I know a hawk from a handsaw. Shak. 

Southern (suTH'ern), a. [A. Sax. sHthern, 
from suther, siXth, south. See South.] 1. Be- 
longing to the south; situated in the south; 
lying on the south side of the equator ; as, 
the southern hemisphere; southern latitudes; 
southern signs ; <fec. — 2. Coming from the 
south; as, a southern breeze. 

Men’s bodie.s are heavier when southern winds blow 
than when northern. Bacon. 

Southern (suTH'^rn), ti. Same as Southron. 
Southern Cross (suTH'^m kros), n. In 
astron. a small bright constellation (Crux) 
in the southern hemisphere, the principal 
stars of which are arranged in the form of 
a cross. 

Southerner (su7H'^m-er), n. An inhabitant 
or native of the south, especially of the 
southern states of Ameiica. 

Bonthemllness (suTH'^m-li-nes), n. State 
of being southerly. 

Southemly (suTH'em-li), adv. Toward the 
south. 

Southernmost (suTH'6m-m58t), a. Furthest 
toward the south. 

Southernwood (suTH'fim-wqd). n. A plant 
nearly allied to the wormwood, Artemisia 
Ahrotanum. It is found in almost every 
cottage garden, and was formerly employed 
in medicine as a stomachic and stimulant. 
See Artemisia. 

Southing (south'ing), n. 1. Tendency or 
motion to the south.— -2. The time at which 
the moon or other heavenly body passes the 
meridian of a place.— 3. In navig. the differ- 
ence of latitude made by a ship in sailing to 
the southward. 


Southly t (south'U), adv. Toward the south; 
southerly. 

Southmost (south 'most), a. Furthest to- 
ward the south. 

Southness (south'nes), n. The name given 
to a tendency of a mai^etic needle to point 
toward the south. 

Southron (suTH'ron), ti. a native or inhab- 
itant of a southern country or of the southern 
part of a country; specifically, a term for- 
merly applied in Scotland to a native of 
South Britain; an Englishman. 

Southsay,t Southsayer.t See Soothsay, 
Soothsayer. 

Southward ( 80 uth'w 6 rd), adv. Toward the 
south ; as, to go southward. 

Southward (south'w6rd), a. Lying or situ- 
ated toward the south; directed towards the 
south. ‘ The sun looking with a southward 
eye upon him.’ Shak.— The southward, the 
southern regions or countries. 

Countries .ire niore fruitful to the soutlnvard than 
in the nortliern parts. Kalei^rh. 

Southwest ( south ' west ), ti. The point of 
the compass equally distant from the south 
and west. 

Southwest (BOUth'west), a. l. Lying in the 
direction of the southwest; as, a southwest 
country.— 2. Coming from the southwest; as, 
a southwest wind. 

Southwester ( sou th - west '6r), n. 1. A 
strong, southwest wind. —2. A waterproof 
hat with a flap hanging over the neck, worn 
in bad weather. I’requently contracted into 
Sou'wester. 

Southwesterly (south-west'Sr-li), a. 1. In 
the direction of southwest or nearly so. — 
2. Coming from the southwest or a point 
near it; as, a soxithwesterly wind. 

Southwestern (south-west'^rn), a. In the 
direction of southwest or nearly so; as, to 
sail a southwestern course. 

Southwestwaxd (8outh-we8t'w6rd), a. and 
adv. Towards the southwest. 

Souvenance,! Sovenancet (sb've-nans, b 6'- 
ve-nans), n. [Fr.J Remembrance. Spelled 
also Sovenaunce. Spenser. 

Souvenir (sb-ve-nGr'), 71. [Fr] That which 
reminds or revives tne memory of anything; 
a remembrancer; a keepsake; as, a souvenir 
of a person; a souvenir of a visit to a place. 

SOVeralnly,t adv. Above all. Chaucer. 

Sovereign ( 80 v' 6 r-in), a. [O.E. soveraine, 
souvereyn, from O.Fr. soverain, Mod.Fr, 
souverain; It. sovrano, sopraiw; from L.L. 
superanus, from L. suiter, above, over. The 
g seems to have got into this word from a 
fancied connection with reign. See Sov- 
ran.] 1 . Supreme in power; possessing su- 
preme dominion ; independent of and un- 
limited by any otlier; highest in power; 
hence royal; princely. ‘'The remembrance 
of his most sovereign name.' Shak. 

None of us who now tliy ^racc iinplure 
But held the rank of sovereif^n queen before. Dryden. 
And sovereigfH law, — that st.ites collected will , . . 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Sir //’. youes. 

2. Efficacious in the highest degree; effec- 
tual: said especially of medicines. ‘ A sov- 
ereign preservative of God’s people. ’ [looker. 

And telling me. the s<niereign' st thing on earth 

"Was parmacety for an inward bruise. Shak. 

3. Supreme; paramount; excellent; com- 
manding. ‘A man of sovereign parts.' Shak. 
‘Yond same sovere^i cruelty.' Shak.-— 
Sovereign state, a state having the admin- 
istration of its own government, being nov. 
dependent on or subject to another power. 

Sovereign (sov'6r-in), n. l. One who exer- 
cises supreme control; a supreme ruler; the 

f iersou having the highest power or authority 
n a state or the like, as a king, queen, em- 
peror, Ac. ; a monarch. 

Let me kiss my sovereign's hand, Shak. 
By my sovereign and his fate I swear. Dryden. 

2. (a) A gold coin current at 22«. 6d. from 
the reign of Henry VIII. to that of James I. 
(6) A gold coin of the value of 20«., and 
weighing 12^1 '274 grains Troy, the standard 
of the English coinage at the present day.— 
Syn. King, prince, monarch, potentate, 
ruler. 

Sovereignlze t (sov'fir-ln-Iz), v.i. To exer- 
cise supreme authority. 

Nimrod was the first that sovereignisted over nten. 

Sir T. Herberi, 

Sovereignly (sov'fir-ln-li), adv. Supremely; 
in the highest degree. [Rare.] 

He was sovereignly lovely in himself. Boyle. 

Sovereignty (sov'6r-in-ti), n. l. The state of 
being a sovereign ; the sunreme power in a 
state ; the possession of the highest power 
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’’or of uncontrollable power; monarchical 
•way. 

Then ’tis most like 

The •sovtrei^ty will fall upon Macbeth. Shak, 

2. Predominant power or character ; Bupre- 
roacy; supreme excellence. SAafe.— 3. Me- 
dicinal efficacy. Shak, 

SOYran (sov'ran), n. and a. Same as Sove^ 
reign, and etymologically a more correct 
spellffig. ‘ Since he who now is sovran can 
dUspose and bid what shall be right. ' Milton. 

‘ O Father . . . thy sovran sentence ' Md- 
ton. ‘O sovran Blanc . . . sole sovran of 
the vale. ’ Coleridge. 

Sow (sou), n. [A. Sax. sugu, L.O. siuje, 
O.D. some, sogh, Mod.D. zeug, O.H.O. sil, 
Mod.G. sau, Dan. and Sw. so, sow. Cog. 
L. 8U8, Gr. hus, sow. Perhaps from root 
8U, to bring forth (whence «onV] 1. The 
female of the hog kind or of swine.— 2. An 
insect; a milleped; the sow-bug. — 3. In 
founding, (a) the name given by the work- 
men to the main channel in the iloor of 
a smelting furnace into which the liquid 
metal is first made to enter. The side 
channels which branch oif from the sow 
are termed pigs, while the metal which 
fills the sow is called sow-rnetal, and that 
which fills the pigs pig -metal. (6) The 
piece of metal cast In this channel; an 
•oblong mass of metal.— 4. A military struc- 
ture of the nature of a movable covered 
shed, anciently used in sieges to cover and 
protect men who were employed in sapping 
and mining operations.— To have, take, or 
get the right (or wrong) sow by the ear, to 
pitch upon the right (or wrong) person or 
thing; to come to the right (or wrong) con- 
clusion. 

Y(ni h(t7JC a ivrotig sow by the ear. Hudibras. 

Sow (so), V. t. pret. sovjed; pp. sowed or sown; 
ppr. sowing. [A. Sax. sdwan (pret. se6w; pp. 
sdwen; so Sc. saw, soo, sawn); feel, sd, Dan. 
saae, G. sden, Goth, sainn. From same 
root as L. sero, satum, to 8<iw (whence sea- 
son). Seed is from this stem.] 1. To scat- 
ter, as seed upon the earth, for the purpose 
of growth; to plant by strewing; as, to soiv 
grain ; to sow beans. ‘ Plant nettles or sow 
lettuce. ’ Shak. ‘ When to tiini the fruitful 
soil, and when to sow the corn. ' Dryden. 

Whatsoever a man soweth tlmt sliall he also reap. 

G.al. vi. 7. 

2. To scatter seed over for growth; to sup- 
ply or stock with seed. 

And S07U the ticUls and plant vineyards, which iu.ay 
yield fruits of increase. Ps. evii. 37. 

The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, and it is 
the worst husbandry in the world to soiv it with 
trifles. Sir M. Hale. 

3. To spread abroad; to cause to extend; to 
disseminate ; to propagate ; as, to sow dis- 
cord. 

Born to afflict rny Marcia's family, 

And sow dissension in the hearts of brothers. 

Addison. 

4. To scatter over; to besprinkle. ‘Sowed 
with stars the heaven thick as a field.' 
Milton. 

Sow (so), v.i. To scatter seed for growth and 
the production of a crop. 

They that saw in tears .shall reap in joy. 

Ps. exxvi. 5. 

Sowt (86), v.t. To sew. 

Sowa (s6'a), n. An umbelliferous plant 
cultivated in India. Iti8the^7t«</if«i/j 
the aromatic seed of which is much used by 
the natives in cookery as well as for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Sowans (sd'anz), n. pi. Same as Sowens. 

Sowar (sou'ar), n. [Hind.] A trooper; a 
mounted soldier belonging to the irregular 
cavalry. 

SowbaJie (sou'bftn), n. Another name for 
nettle -leaved goosefoot (Chenopodiurn mu- 
rale). Called ^so Hog’s-bane. 

Sow-bread (8ouT)red),n. A plant of the genus 
Cyclamen, the C. europcmim, so named 
from its roots being said to be the principal 
food of the wild boars of Sicily. 

Sow-bug (Hou'hug), n. An isopodous crus- 
taceous animal; a milleped. 

Sbwoe (sous), n. and v. t. Same as Souse. 

Soweni (sd'enz), n. pi. [Sc. sowen, weaver's 
paste, is the singular. Comp. A. Sax. sedw, 
glue, paste.] A nutritious article of food 
made from the farina remaining among the 
husks of oats, much used in Scotland. The 
husks (called in Scotland seeds), after being 
separated from the oatmeal by the sieve, 
still retain a considerable portion of fari- 
naceous matter. A quantity of the husks 
is steeped in water till the farinaceous mat- 
ter Is dissolved, and until the liquid has be- 
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come sour. The whole is then put into a 
sieve, which allows the milky liquid to pass 
through into a barrel or other vessel, but 
retains the husks. The starchy matter gra- 
dually subsides to the bottom of the barrel. 
The sour liquor is then decanted off, and 
about an equal quantity of fresh water 
added. This mixture, when boiled, forms 
sowens. In England it is more commonly 
called flummery. Written also Sowins. 

' These aowins, that is, flummery.’ Mortimer. 

See where Norah with the son't/ts comes. Swift. 

Sower (86'6r), n. 1. One who sows or scatters 
seed. -2. That which sows seed; a sowing- 
machine.- 3. One who scatters or spreads; a 
disseminator; a breeder; a promoter. ‘ I'erm- 
ing Paul. . . a sower of words, a very babbler 
or trifler.' Hakewell. 

They are the sorvers of suits, which make the 
court swell, and the country pine. Baron. 

Sower, t n. A sore or buck in its fourth year. 
Chaucer. 

Sowing-machine ( so'ing-ma-shen ), n. A 
machine for depositing seeds in the soil, 
either oquallv over its surface or in rows. 
Various machines of this kind have been 
contrived. 

Sowins (sd'inz), n. pi. See Sowkns. 

Sowl,t Sowlet (soul), v.t. [Prov. E. also sole, 
to pull or haul, to pull by the ears; comp. 
Prov. G. zaueln, to tug, to drag.] To pull 
by the ears; to pull about. 

He’ll k;o, he says, and sowle the porter of Rome 
gates by the ears. Shak. 

Sowle t (soul), n. See Soul. 

Sowm (soum), n. and v. See next entry. 
Sowmlng (soum'ing). is probably 

the same as sum, Sc. sowm, soom, and rowm, 
from A. Sax. riim, room, space ] A term 
used in Scots law in conjunction with rowm- 
ing.—Smmning and rowming, the term now 
applied to the action whereby the number 
of cattle to be brought upon a common by 
the persons respectively having a servitude 
of pasturage may be ascertained. The cri- 
terion is the number of cattle which each of 
the dominant proprietors is able to fodder 
during winter. A sowm of land is as much 
as will pa.sture one cow or ten sheep, or in 
some places one cow and five sheep ; and, 
strictly speaking, to sowm the common is to 
ascertain the several sowms it may hold, 
and to rowm it is to portion it out amongst 
the dominant proprietors. 

Sown (son), pp. of sow. 

Sowtert (8ou't6r), n. Same as Souter. 
Sow-tlllstle (sou'this-l), n. The common 
name of several British species of plants of 
the genus Sonclms, said to be eaten by swine 
and some other animals. See SONCHUS. 

Soy (soi), n. 1. A kind of sauce prepared in 
China and Japan from a small l)ean, the 
fruit of the S(^a hispida. It is eaten with 
fish, cold meat, Ac. There are two or three 
qualities of soy. but the Japan soy is reck- 
oned the best. — 2. The plant from the seeds 
of which the sauce is prepared. See SoJA. 
Soya (soi'a), n. Same as Sowa. 

Soylet (soil), v.t. To solve. 

I.ikewise mayest thou soyle all other texts. 

Tyndale. 

Soylet (soil), n. 1. Soil.— 2. In hunting, the 
mire in which a beast of the chase wallows; 
the prey. Spenser. 

Soyled (soild), jw. and a. [See Soil, v.t, to 
feed.] High-fed; pampered. ‘The fitchew 
and the horse.’ Shak. 

Soymida (soi-mi'da), n. [Telugu name.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Meliacew, pecu- 
liar to the East Indies. The bark of S.febri- 
fuga, the rohuna of Hindustan, is a useful 
tonic in India in intermittent fevers, and 
has been employed successfully in this 
country in cases of typhus. It is a tall tree 
with paripinnate leaves and large panicles 
of flowers, and yields a strong timber. Called 
also Redwood. 

Soynedt (soind), p. and a. [Fr. soigner, to 
care for.] Filled with care; alarmed. 
Sozzle (soz'l), i?.t. [From«o«a.] 1. To mingle 
confusedly. [Local.]— 2. To spill or wet 

through carelessness; to move about con- 
fusedly or carelessly. [United States ] 

Spa (spft), n, A general name for a mineral 
spring, or the locality in which such springs 
exist; from Spa, a celebrated watering- 
place in Belgium. 

She has been as healthy as the German sfa. 

Sheridan. 

Spaad (spAd), n. [D. spaath, G. spath, spar. ] 
A kind of mineral; spar. 

Space (spas), n. [Ft. espace, from L. spatium, 
space, from root spa, to stretch; comp. 
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S oan.) 1. Extension, considered Indepem 
ently of anything which it may contain; 
extension in all directions; extension con- 
sidered in its own nature without regard to 
anything external, or that which always re- 
mains the same and is infinite and immov- 
able; room: in this sense called absolute 
space. 

Pure space is capable neither of resistance nor mo- 
tion. Locke. 

Making no attempt to analyse the notion of s/ace, 
... it will be sufficient for present purposes to say 
that we know space as an ability to contain bodies. I 
am aware that this is no definition properly so called, 
seeing that as the words ‘contain ’ ana ‘ bodies’ both 
imply ideas of space, the definition involves the thing 
to be defined. But leaving out as irrelevant all con- 
siderations of the mode m which we come by our 
ideas of space, and of bodies as occupying space, it 
will I think be admitted that the antithesis between 
bodies and an ability to contain bodies truly repre- 
sents the contrast in our conceptions of the sensible 
iioii-cgo (matter) and the insensible non-ego {space). 

//. Spencer. 

2. Any quantity or portion of extension; the 
interval between any two or more objects; 
as, the simce between two hills or two stars: 
in this sense called relative space. 

A heavy balustrade, ornamented from space to 
space with huge grotesque figures of animals. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

3. Quantity of time; duration; also, the in- 
terval between two points of time. ‘Nine 
times the that measures day and 

night.’ Milton. 

God niaydcfcr his judgment for a time, and give a 
people a longer space for repentance. Tillotsoti. 

4. A short time ; a while. ‘ To stay your 
deadly strife a ffpace.’ Spenser. [Rare.]— 5. In 
printing, (a) the interval between words in 
printed matter, (b) A kind of blank type, 
with a shorter shank than the letter types, 
for separating words.— 6. In music, one of 
the four intervals between the five lines of a 
staff. Spaces are named from the notes that 
occupy them; thus, the spaces of the 1)088 
staff counting upwards are known as A, C, 
E, and G; those of the treble staff, F, A, C, 
and E. 

Space t (spas), v.i. To rove; to pace; to 
roam about. ‘And loved in forests wild to 
space . ' Spenser. 

Space ( spas ), V. t pret. & pp. spaced ; ppr. 
spacing. 'lo arrange at proper intervals; 
to arrange the spaces in; specifically, in 
printing, to arrange the spaces and inter- 
vals in or between so that there may be no 
glaring disproportion ; as, to space a para- 
graph ; to space words, lines, or letters. — 
To space out, to widen the intervals between 
words or lines in a page for printing. 
Spacefult (spas'ful), a. Wide; extensive. 
Spaceless (spas'les), a. Destitute of space. 
Coleridge. 

Space-line (spas'lin), n. In printing, a thin 
piece of type-metal, not so nigh as type, to 
put between and increase the width of the 
lines, and for other purposes: generally 
called a Lead. 

Space-rule (spas'rbl). n. In printing, a fine 
line east type high, and to any length re- 
quired, used for printing the lines in tabular 
matter. 

Spacially (spa'shi-al-U), adv. As regards 
or with reference to space. Written also 
Spatially. 

Things, spacially, are cither inclusive or co-exclusive. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Spacious (spA'shus), a. [Fr. spacieux; L. 
spatiosus. See SPACE] 1. Inclosing an ex- 
tended space; vast in extent; wide extended. 
‘A spacious plain outstretched in circuit.' 
Milton. 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky. Addison. 

2. Having large or ample room; not con- 
tracted or narrow; roomy; as, a spacious 
church, hall, or the like.— S yn. Wide, ex- 
tensive, ample, capacious, TOoniy. 
Spaciously (spA^shus-li), adv. In a spa- 
cious manner; widely; extensively. 
Spaciousness (spa’shus-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being spacious ; largeness of extent ; 
extensivette.-s; roominess. 

The spaciousness of house was such that it had 
three g^lcries, each of thou a mile long. Hakewt/l. 

SpadaSBin (spa-das'in), n. [Fr., from It. 
s'pada, a sword, from L. spatha, a broad fiat 
instrument, a broad pointless sword.] A 
swordsman; a bravo; a bully. 

Bully swordsmen, ' spadassius' of that party, go 
swaggering ; or indeed they can be had for a trifle of 
money. Carlyle. 

Spaddle (spad'l), n. [Dim. of spade. ] A little 
spade. 

Others destroy moles will) a waiting in the 

mornings and evenings for them. Mortimer. 


w, n>ig; wh, toAig; zh, azure. — See Ket. 
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Spade (spftd), n. [A. Sax. spadu; L.G. D. 
JMXi. and Sw. spade, Icel. spadi, G. »paten, 
borrowed from L. «^»a^/^a=G^. epatiie, any 
broad blade of wood oi metal. From the 
Latin come also It. spada, Sp. espada, Fr. 
ip^.e, a sword.] 1. An instrument for dig- 
ging or cutting the ground, provided with 
a broad blade of iron, with a cutting edge, 
and having a stout handle, adaptedf to be 
used with both hands and one foot. — To call 
a spade a spade, to call things by their 
]>roper names even though these may seem 
a little coarse; to speak plainly and without 
mincing matters. ‘ To call a spade a spade, 
a bawd a bawd.' John Taylor. 

I have learned to call wickedness by its own terms : 
a hg a fig, and a spacU a spade. yohn Knox. 

2. One of the four suits of cai’ds, from the 
spade-like figures on each of tlie cards of 
the suit : in this sense used in the plural, 
though the singular may be used for a single 
card of the suit; as, to lead spades, or to lead 
a spade. ‘ The figure was originally designed 
to represent the head of a pike; but the 
name is, perhaps, derived directly from 
Spanish espada, sword —these cards among 
the Spaui^ bearing the figure of a sword. ’ 
^odrich. 

Spade (spad). V. t. To dig with a spade ; or 
to pare off the sward of land with a spade. 
Spa^de (sj^d), n. A hart three years old. 
Written also Spaid. 

Spade (spad), n. [L. spado, a eunuch. ] 1. A 
eunuch.— 2. A gelded beast. 
Spade-bayonet (spiUil)a-on-et), n. a broad- 
bladed bayonet which may be used for dig- 
ging shelter holes or rifle-pits. 

Spade-bone (spad'bbn), n. The shoulder- 
blade; the scapula. 

SiNUlefal (spadTul), n. As much as a spade 
will hold. 

Spade-guinea ( spad'gi-ne ), n. A guinea 
with a spade-formed shield bearing the coat 
of arms on the reverse. 

Spade-handle (spad-han'dl), n. in mack 
a pin held at both ends by the forked end 
of a connecting-rod. Goodrich. 
Spade-buBbandry ( spad'huz-band-ri ), n. 

A mode of cultivating the soil and improv- 
ing it by means of deep digging with the 
spade instead of the subsoil-plough. 
Spade-iron (spiM'i-6ru), n. In her. the term 
used to denote the Iron part or shoeing of a 
spade. 

Spadioeous (spa-dish'us), a. [L. spadiceus, 
from spadix, a spadix, also brownish-red 
like a palm spadix. ] 1. Of the colour usually 
denominated bay. Sir T. Browne . — 2. In 
hot. said of a sort of aggregate flower, hav- 
ing a receptacle common to many florets, 
within a spathe, as in palms, Ac. See SPADIX. 
Spa^COSe (spa'di-kds), a. In hot. growing 
on the spadix. 

Smulille, Spadilio (spa-dir, spa-diryd), n. 
(Fr. spadille, Sp. espadUla, dim. of espada. 
See Spade.] The ace of spades at ombre 
and quadrille. 

Spading (spad'ing), n. The operation of 
diggii^ with a spade; the operatiou of pai’- 
ing off the surface or 
sward of grass land 
by means of the paring 
spade with an intent to 
bum it, and thus im- 
prove the land. 

Spadix (spa'diks), n. 

|X.] In hot. a form of 
the inflorescence of 
plants, in which the 
flowers are closely ar- 
ran^d round a fleshy 
radius, and the whole 
surrounded by a large 
leaf or bract called a 
spathe, as in palms and 
arums. See cut Inflor- 
escence. 

Spado (spa'dd), n. [L ] 

1. A castrated animal; tum. 
a gelding. — 2, In civil 
law, one who from any cause has not the 
power of procreation; an impotent person. 
Spadroont (spa-drbn'), n. (Fr. and Sp. es- 
padon,Jtspad<me. See Spade ] A cut-and- 
thmst sword, lighter than a broadsword. 
SPae (sp&), v.i. and t (A Scandinavian word : 
Icel. spd, Dan. spaae, to foretell ; comp. G. 
spdhen, to look: L. specio, to see.] To fore- 
tell; to divine: to forbode; as, to spae one's 
fortune. [Scotch.] 

Spae-man (spa'man), n. A prophet; a di- 
viner; asootnsayer. (Scotch.] 

Spaar (Sp&'^r), n. One who spaes; a fortune- 



n, Spathe, and ft. Spa- 
dix of Arum macula- 


teller. ‘A spaer o* poor folk’s fortunes.' 
Blackwood's Mag. 

Spae-Wife (8pa%lf), n. A female fortune- 
^ller. [Scotch.] 

Many remembered that Annaple Bailyon wandered 
through the country as a beggar and fortune-teller, 
or spae-tuife. Sir IV. Scott. 

Spagyric,t Spagyrloalt (spa-jiriik,spa-jir'- 
ik-al), a. [Ft. spagirique, formed from Gr. 
spao, to draw, to separate, and ageiro, to 
assemble, to bring together.] Chemical or 
alchemical. 

Spag37TlCt (spa-jlriik), n. A chemist, espe- 
cially one devoted to alchemical pursuits. 
Spagyristt (spaj'ir-ist), n. 1. A chemist or 
alcliemist.— 2. One of a sect of physicians 
who pretended to account for the changes 
which occur in the human body in health 
and disease, in the same maimer as the 
chemists of their day explained those of the 
inorganic kingdom. 

Spabee, Spabl (sptl'he, spH'hl), n. [Turk. 
sipahi; Per. stpahee. See SEPOY.] 1. One 
of the Turkish cavalry. The Spahis were 
disbanded, along with the Jamssaries, in 
1826.— 2. A native Algerian cavalry-soldier 
in the French army. 

Spaid (spad), n. A hart three years old. 
Spall (spal), v.t. (See SPALK.] In mining, 
to break up, as ore, into small pieces for the 
purpose of easily separating it from the 
rock. Written also Spate. 

Spall (spal), 71. A chip. See SPALE. 
Spalrge (sparj), v. t. [Fr. asperger, from L, 
spargo, to scatter, to besprinkle.] To dash; 
as, to spairge water; to bespatter by dashing 
any liquid; to sully by reproach. [Scotch.] 
Spalt (spatX 71. See SPATE. 

Spake (sp^). One of the forms of the pre- 
terite of speak, the other, and more com- 
monly used form, being sj/oke. 

Still she spake on, and still she spake of power. 

Tennyson. 

Spake-net (spak'net), n. A net for catching 
crabs. 

Spalacotherium (8pal'a-k6-the"ri-um), 

[Gr. spalax, spalakos, mole, and th^rio7i, a 
wild beast.] An extinct genus of mole-like 
insectivorous marsupials, founded by Owen 
on the teeth and jaw-bones found in the 
dirt-beds of Purbeck, Doi-setshire. 

Spalax (spal'aks), n. (Gr.,amole.l A genus 
of rodent animals of which the Spalax 
typhlns or slepez may be taken as the type. 
See Slepez. 

Spale (spal), 71. [D. spell, a chip; O, and 
Prov. 0. spelleyi, t<;> split. Akin spelk, spalt, 
split. ] A chip or splinter of wood. [Scotch , ] 
Spale (spal). v.t. In mmmg, (a) to inflict a 
fine upon for breach of some rule of the 
mine, (b) Same as Spail. 

Spall (spal), v.t To split; to splinter. See 
Spale, Spail. 

Spall (spfti), n. In rna807i7-y, a chip driven 
off by the hammer. 

Spall, Spalle (sp^I), n. [O.Fr. espaule. It, 
spalla. the shoulder, from L. spathula, 
spatula, a dim. of spat ha. a broad flat 
wooden instrument. See Spade. ] The 
shoulder. Speiiser. | Old English and Scotch. ] 
Spalt (spftlt), n. [See Spale ] A whitish 
scaly mineral, used to promote the fu.sion 
of metals. 

Spalt (spftlt), a. [Akin to split, spelk, &c.] 

1. t Brittle; liable to break or split. [Local.] 

Of all oke growing in England, the park okc is the 
softest, and far niore .^rt//and brickie than the hedge 
oke. Holinshed. 

2. Frail; clumsy; heedless; pert. [Local. 
Spalt (sp^t), V. t. and i. [ Dan. spalte, to split. 

See Spale. ] To split off. as chips from tim- 
ber. [Provincial English. ] 

Span (span), n. [A. Sax. span, sponn, a span 
(the measure); Icel. sp67m, Dan. spand, D. 
8pa7i, G, spa7ine, the measure of a span, all 
from verb signifying to extend, to stretch, 
to measure, seen in A. Sax and 0, H.G. span- 
nan, to clasp, join, measure, span, probably 
also in L. spatium, space; Gr. spad, to draw. 
In sense 6 the word seems to come directly 
from the D. span, a span or yoke, the origin 
being the same.] 1. 'The space from the end 
of the thumb to the end of the little finger 
when extended ; nine inches ; the eighth of 
a fathom.— 2. A short space of time. 

IJfe’s but a span; I’ll every inch enjoy. Farqnhar. 
For, indeed, 't is a sweet and peculiar plea.Hure 
To assess but a span of the hour of leisure 
In elegant pure and aerial minds. Keats. 

8. In arch, an imaginary line across the 
opening of an arch or roof by which its ex- 
tent is estimated; the spread or extent of 
an arch between its abutments. — 4. J^aut. a 


rope fastened at both ends so that a pur- 
chase may be hooked to its bight. Also, a 
double rope, having thimbles attached be- 
twixt its two parts, and used as a fair-leader 
for ropes.— 6. A pair of horses; a yoke of 
animals; a team. It is generally applied in 
America to a pair of horses of nearly the 
same colour, and otherwise nearly alike, 
which are usually harnessed side by side. 
In South Africa it is applied generally to 
other animals than horses, as to a yoke of 
oxen. 

Span (span), v.t pret. & pp. span7\ed; ppr. 
spanning. 1. To measure by tne hand with 
the fingers extended, or with the fingers 
encompassing the object; as, to aspace 
or distance; to span a cylinder. — 2. To mea- 
sure or reacli from one side of to the other; 
as, a bridge spaiis the river. 

This soul cloth span the world Herbert. 
The rivers were spanned by arches of solid ma- 
sonry. Prescott. 

8. Naut. to confine with ropes; as, to span 
the booms.— 4. To shackle the legs of, as a 
horse; to hobble. [Local.] 

Span (span), v.i. To be well matched for 
running in harness; as, the horses span well 
[United States.] 

Span (span), pret. of spin. 

SpanSBmla (spa-ne'mi-a), n. [Gr. spanis, 
scarcity, and haiina, blood.] In pathol. 
poverty of blood ; that condition of the blood 
in which its solid constituents aie dimin- 
ished. Written also Spanemy. 

Spansemic, Spanemlc (spa-n^'mik), a. In 
nied. relating to spaneemia; having the 
(juality of impoverishing the blood. 
Spaneemlc, Spanemlc (spa-ne'mik), 7i. A 
medicine having the power, real or fancied, 
of impoverishing the blood. 

Spancel (span'sel), n. [A. Sax. sp>anna7i, to 
join, and sdl, a rope, a fastening.] A rope 
to tie a cow or a horse’s hind-legs. [Local.] 
Spancel (span'sel), v.t. pret. & pp. spa7i- 
celled; ppr. spanceUing. 
'J’o tie the legs of a horse 
or cow with a rope, 
[Local.] 

Spanoelled (spau'seld). 
jrp. In her. an epithet 
for a horse that has the 
fore and hind leg of the 
near side fettered by 
means of fetterlocks fas- 
spancelled. tened to the ends of a 
stick. 

Span-connter (span'koun-t6r), n. An old 
game thus played : one threw a counter on 
the ground, and another tried to hit it with 
his counter, or to get it near enough for him 
to span the space between them and touch 
both the counters. In either ease he won; 
if not, his counter remained where it fell, 
and became a mark for the first player, and 
so alternately till the game was won. Called 
also Span-farthing, Span-feather. 

Tell the kinir, from me, that fur liis father’s sake, 
Henry the Fifth, in whose time ])oys went to span- 
connter for French crowns, 1 am content he shall 
reign. Sha*. 

Span-dogs (span'dogz), 7i.pl A pair of iron 
nooks or bars, with sliaiT) claws at one end, 
linked together and used to grapple timber, 
the fangs of the extended ends being driven 
into the log. 

Spandrel (span'drel), 7i. [Old forms spaun- 
acre, splau7idrel, from O.Fr. esplanader, to 
level, plane, lay even. See Esflanade.J 
In arch, the irregular triangular space com- 
prehended between the outer curve or ex- 




trades of an arch, a hori/oiital line drawn 
from its apex, and a perpendicular line from 
its springing; also, a space on a wall, between 
the outer mouldings of two arches, and a 
horizontal line, or string-course, above them; 
likewise between similar mouldings and the 
line of another arch rising above, and in- 
closing the two. In Gothic architecture the 
spandrels are usually ornamented with tra- 
cery, foliage, Ac. Britton. -^Spandrel waU, 
a wall built on the extrados of an arch fill- 
ing in the spandrels. 


F&te, fltr, fat, fall; met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mflve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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(sp&n)i v.t. [A. Sax. spanu, spana, 
Prov.E. 8pean, epene, a teat. Lit. to teat, 
that 1b, to deprive of the pap.] To wean. 
[Provincial English and Scotch. ] 
gpanexny (Bpa-ug'mi), n. Same as Spance- 
mia. 

Span-farthlng, Span-feather (span'far- 
THlng, 8pan'feTH-6r), n. See Span-counter. 
Spangt (8pang),7i. [See Spangle.] A spangle 
or shining ornament ; a thin piece of metal 
or other shining material. ‘ Glittering 
gpangs.' Spenser. 

Spangt (spang), V. t. To spangle; to set with 
spangles. ‘Crimson velvet spang'd witli 
stars of gold.’ BamAeld. 

Spang (spang], v.i. [Akin to sj^an.] To leap; 
to spring. [Scotch.] 

Spang (spang), V. t. To cause to spring; also 
to span or measure by the hand. [Scotch. ] 
Spang (spang), n. 1. A spring; the act of 
springing. —2. A span. [Scotch.] 

Spangle (spang'gl), n. [Dim. of spang, a 
spangle; A. Sax. spange, a buckle, a clasp, 
probably also a brooch, a stud, and the like; 
D. spang, Icel. spong, a spangle, a stud; 
perhaps from root of span.] 1. A small 
plate or boss of shining metal ; a small cir- 
cular ornament of metal stitched on an 
article of dress.— 2. Any little thing spark- 
ling and brilliant, like pieces of metal; a 
small sparkling object. ‘ The rich spangles 
that adorn the sky. ’ Waller. 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells. 

Tennyson. 

8. A spongy excrescence on the leaves and 
tender branches of oak; an oak-apple. 
Spangle (spang'gl), v.t. pret. ^ pp. spangled; 
ppr. spangling. To set or sprinkle with 
spangles; to adorn with small distinct bril- 
liant bodies; as, a spangled breastplate. 

What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty? 

Shak. 

Let the splendour fall 

To spangle all the hap|)y shores. Tennyson. 


Spangle (spang'gl), v. i. 'J 


To glitter; to glisten. 


Spa^ler (spaug'gl^r), n. One who or that 
which spangles. Keats. 

Spangly (spang'gli), a. of or pertaining to 
a spangle or spangles ; resembling or con- 
sisting of spangles ; glittering ; glistening. 

‘ Bursts of spangly light.' Keats. 

Spaniard (span'y^rd), n. A native of Spain. 

Spaniel (span'yel),n. [O. Fr. espagneul. Mod. 
Fr. ^pagneul, lit. a little Spanish dog, from 
New L. Hispanwlus, Spanish, from L. His- 
paniu, Spain ] 1. The name given to several 
varieties or distinct breeds of the canine 
race, all more or less elegant. Their distin- 
guishing characteristics are a rather broad 
muzzle, remarkably long and full ears, liair 
plentiful and beautifully waved, particu- 
larly tliat of the ears, tail, and hinder parts 



.Sp.iiiiel. 

of the thighs and legs. The prevailing col- 
our is liver and white, sometimes red and 
white or black and white, and sometimes 
deep brown, or black on the face and breast, 
with a tan spot over each eye. The English 
spaniel is a superior and very pure breed; 
and^ although the name spaniel would seem 
to indicate a Spanish ori^u, it is most pro- 
bably indigenous. It was much used in the 
days of falconry to start the game. The 
smaller spaniel or King Charles’s dog (Canis 
brevipilis, Linn.) is a small variety of the 
spaniel used as a lapdo^. The Maltese dog 
and the lion-dog {Cants leoninus) are also 
small species of spaniel. The water-spaniels, 
large and small, differ from the common 
spaniel only in the roughness of their coats, 
and in uniting the aquatic propensities of 
the Newfoundland dog with the fine hunting 
qualities of their own race. Spaniels possess 
a great share of intelligence, affection, and 
obedience, which qualities, combined with 
much beauty, make them highly prized as 
companions.— 2. Used as an emblem of 


fawning submissiveness ; hence, a mean, 
cringing, fawning person. 

I a.m y out spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. 

Spaniel (span’yel), a. Like a spaniel; fawn- 
mgly submissive ; mean ; servile ; cringing. 

‘ Low-crooked courtesies, and base spaniel 
fawning.’ Shak. 

Spaniel (span'yel), v.i. To fawn; to cringe; 
to be obsequious. Churchill. 

Spaniel (span'yel), v.t. To follow like a 
spaniel. ‘ The hearts that spanie.Vd me at 
heels. ’ Shak. 

Spaniel-like (8pan'yel-lik),a. Like a spaniel. 

spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love, 

The more it grows and fawneth on her .still. Shak. 

Spanish (span'ish), a. Pertaining to Spain. 
Spanish (span'ish), n. The language of 
.Spain. 

Spanish - bayonet (span'ish-ba-on-et), 91. 
The popular name of a species of Yucca, 
growing in Central America, having very 
8hari>-pointed rigid leaves. 

Spanish -black (span'ish-blak), A soft 
black, prepared by burning cork, used in 
painting. 

Spanish-broom(8pan'i8h-brttm),n. A plant 
of the genus Spartiuin, the S. Junceum. It 
has been cultivated in British gardens for 
upwards of 300 years. A good fibre is ob- 
tained from the macerated twigs, which is 
made into thread in Languedoc, and into 
cord and a coarse sort of cloth in Dalmatia. 
Spanish-brown (span'ish-broun), n. A spe- 
cies of earth used in painting, having a dark 
reddish-brown colour, which depends upon 
the sesquioxide of iron. 

Spanish-burton (span'ish-bCr-ton), 91. See 
Burton. 

Spanish-Chalk (span'ish-chak),?!. A variety 
of steatite or soap-stone, obtained from 
Arragon in Spain. 

Spanlsh-cress (span'ish-kres), 9t. A species 
of pepperwort, of the genus Lepidium (L. 
Car da mines). Loudon. 

Spanish-elm (span'ish-elm), 9i. An ever- 
green tree of Mexico and the West Indies, 
yielding a tough elastic wood of a fine grain 
{Cordia gerasacanthus). 

Spanish-FerretO (span'ish-fer-ra'to), 91. A 
rich reddish brown, obtained by calcining 
copper and sulphur together in closed cru- 
cibles. Weale. 

Spanish-fly (span'ish-fli), n. A coleopterous 
insect, the Ca9ithari4> vesicatoria, about 
5 inch long, and of a bright green colour, with 
bluish-black legs aud antenna?, used in vesi- 
catories or compositions for raising blisters. 
See Can TH Allis. 

Spanlsh-grass (spau'ish-gras), n. Same as 
Esparto Grass. See Esparto. 

Spanish - Juice (spau'ish-jus), The ex- 
fract of the root of the liquorice, Glycyr- 
rhiza glabra. 

Spanish-moss (span'ish-mos). » 1 . See Bar- 
ba-Hispanica. 

Spanish-nut (span'ish-nut), 91. A bulbous 
plant, the Morcea Sisyrinchiiwi of the south 
of Europe. 

Spanlsh-potato (spun'lsh-po-ta-to), 9i. The 
sweet-potato {Convolimlns Batatas). 
Spanish-red (spau'ish-redL 9i. An ochre, 
resembling Venetian red, but slightly yel- 
lower and wanner. 

Spani8h-soap(8pan'i8h-s6p),?i. See Castilb- 
SOAP. 

Spanish- white (span'isli-whit), 9i. Origin- 
ally, a white earth from .Spain, used in 
painting; at present, a pigment prepared 
from chalk which has been separated in an 
impalpable form by washing. 

Spanish -Windlass (span'ish- wind-las), n. 
All apparatus used in ships for setting up 
rigging, &c. It consists of a wooden roller, 
about which a rope is wound, having an 
iron bolt inserted in its bight for heaving 
the roller round. 

Spank (spangk), v.t. [Probably from spa9i. 
Comp. Sc. spa9ig for spa9i. ] To strike with 
the open hand or something flat; to slap. 
Spank (spangk), n. A sounding blow with 
the open hand or something flat. 

Spank (spangk), v. i. [From span (which seeh 
comp. Sc. spaiig, to leap.] To move with 
a quick lively step between a trot and a 
gallop; to move quickly and with elasti- 
city. 

Here a gentleman in a n.itty gig. with a high-trot- 
ting horse, came spanking towards us over the com- 
mon. 


Thackeray. 


Spanker ( spang 'k6r), n. [From span^, a 
spangle. See Spangle.] 1. 1 A small copper 
coin. Sir J. Denham. — 2. A gold coin. 
[Provincial English.] 


Spanker (spang'ker), n. [From spank, to go 
quickly.] 1. One that takes long strides in 
walking; a fast-going or fleet horse. [Colloq. ] 
2. Naut. a ship's driver; a large fore-and- 



aft sail set upon the mizzen-mast of a ship 
or barque, the top extended by a gaff, the 
foot by a boom. It is also called the Mizzen. 
3. A tall person; anything larger than com- 
mon. [Colloq.] 

Spanking (spangk'iug), aud a. [Colloq.] 

1. Moving with a quick lively pace; dashing; 
freegoing. — 2. Stout ; large ; considerable ; 
solid. [Colloq.] 

He sent the governess away with a first-rate char- 
acter and a spanking present. IK Collins. 

— Spanking breeze, a strong breeze. 
Spanless (siJan'les), a. Incapable of being 
spanned or measured. 

Span-long (span'long), a. Of the length of 
a span. ' Span-Umg B. Jonson. 

Spanner (span'fer), n. l . One that spans. — 

2. t The lock of a fusee or carbine, or the 
fusee itself. -S. A screw-key; an iron instru- 
ment used in the manner of a lever for 
tightening up the nuts upon screws, — 4. A 
cross brace.— 5. In a mari9ie steam-e9\gine, 
tlie lever of parallel motion or rod which 
connects the jointed rods with the radius- 
bar. Also, in some of the earlier engines, 
the hand-bar or lover by which the valves 
were moved for the admission and shutting- 
off of the steam. 

Span-new (span'nu), a. [O.E. 8pa9inewe, 
spo9inewe, Icel. spdn-9iyr, span-new, lit. 
cnip-new, splinter-new, from 8po9i or span, 
A. Bax. spoil, a chip or splinter; Icel. spdnn, 
G. span, a cliip. In allusion to work fresh 
from the hands of the workman ; so Dan. 
splinterny, lit. splinter-new. See also SPIOK- 
anp-SPAN.] Quite new; bran-new; flre-new. 

Am I not totiilly a span-new gallant, 

Fit for the choicest eye? Beau. &• FI. 

gp n.TiTilRhlTig ,t 91. [O.Fr. espanouissement, 
Fr. fpanouissemeM, from L. expa9xdo—ex, 
out, and pa9ido, to spread.] The blow of a 
flower. lUmiaunt of the Rose. 

Span-piece (span'pes), n. In arch, the 
collar-beam of a roof. 

Span-roof (span'rbf), n. In arch, a name 
sometimes given to the most common roof- 
ing which is formed by two inclined planes 
or sides, in contradistinction to a shed or 
lean-to roof. 

Span-saw (span's^), n. A frame-saw. 
Span-worm (span'werm), 9t. A name fre- 
quently given in the United States to cater- 
pillars of moths of the family Geometrid®, 
of wliieh the canker-worm is an example, 
from their appearing to measure the ground 
step by step as they proceed. Called also 
Looper. 

Spar (spar], 91. [A. Sax. speer, spetrstdn, a 
Kind of stone.] In mmeral. a term em- 
ployed to include a great number of crys- 
tallized, earthy, and some metallic sub- 
stances, which easily break into rhomboidal, 
cubical, or laminated fragments with pol- 
ished surfaces, but without regard to the 
ingredients of which they are composed. 
Hence, a specific epithet must be employed 
to express the constituent parts as well as 
the figure; eu 9, for instance, calcareous spar, 
fluor-spar, gypseous spar, adama9iti9ie spar, 
Iceland-spar, &c. Among miners, the term 
spar is frequently used alone to express any 
bright crystalline substance, but in miner- 
alogy, strictly speaking, it is never so em- 
ployed. 

Spar (spttr), 91. [O.E. ^arre, Icel. sparri, 
sperra, a spar, a rafter; Dan. sparre, a rafter; 
O.H.G. sparro, Mod. G. sparren, a beam, a 
bar.] A long piece of tunber of no great 
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thickness; a piece of sawed timber; a pole : 
now chiefly technical or local; as. (a) a com- 
mon rafter of a roof, as distinguished from 
the principal rafters. (6) ^aut. a long beam : 
a general term for musts, yards, booms, and 
gaffs, (c) The mast or Jib of u derrick; one 
of the elevated incdined timbers which form 
sheers for the masting and dismasting of 
vessels, (d) The bar of a gate. 

Bpaxt (spar), v.t. pret. & pp. sparred; ppr. 
sparring. [A. Sax. sparran, sparrian, to 
bar. to shut, lit. to shut with a spar. See 
the noun. Sperr is another form.] To bar; 
to shut, close, or fasten with a bar. 

Calk your windows, .Kpur up all your doors. 

£. g^ansoft. 

Spar (spar), t.i. pret. & pp. sparred; ppr. 
tmai'ring. [O. Fr. esparer (It. spararc), to 
fling out tlie hind -logs, to kick, from L. 
ex, out, and Fr. parer, to ward off, to parry 
(which see). The word was originally used 
in cock-flglitiug, sparring being the com- 
mencement <»f a cock-fight.] 1. To rise and 
strike with tlie feet or spurs : said of cocks. 

A young cock will sj>tir at his adversary before his 
spurs are fjrowii. Gilbert H'hite. 

2. To move or flourish the lists in front of 
the body, as in boxing; to move the arms in 
a way suitable for immediate attack or de- 
fence ; to fight with boxing-gloves; to box. 

• Come on,' said the cab-driver, spart'ing^ away 
like clockwork. Dickens. 

3. To quarrel in w'ords; to dispute; to wran- 
gle. lOolloq,] 

Spar (spar). M. In boxing, (a) a preliminary 
motion or flourish of the partially bent arms 
in front of the body; a movement in which 
the boxer is prepared to act offensively or 
defensively, (6) A boxing-match; a contest 
with boxing-gloves. 

‘Oh, oh crietl out Murray, entering the room at 
the moment, and Ruby faced out ami had a spar 
with him. Mrs. Riddell. 

ISparable (spar'a-bl), n. [(’orruptiouof .ytar- 
row-bill, from the shape ] A kind of nail 
driven into the soles of shoes and boots. • 
Sparable tin, a Coniish name for small crys- 
tals of tin-stone, from their imaginary re- 
semblance to this species of nail. 
Sparadrap (spar'a-drap), n. [Fr.] A cere- 
cloth. 

Sparage, SparagU8(8par'aj, spar'a-gus), n. 

Asparagus. [Obsolete or vulgar, ] 

Sparblet (Spa!*'bl), v. t. [0. Fr. esparpiller, to 
scatter,] To disperse; to scatter; to rout. 
Fabyan. 

Bpar-4eck(8par'dek).7t. Nani, a term some- 
what loosely applied, though properly sig- 
nifying a temporary deck, consisting of spars 
supported on beams, laid in any part of a 
vessel. It also means the quarter-deck, 
gangways, and forecastle of a deep-waisted 
vessel, and is applied to the upper entire 
deck of a double-banked vessel without an 
open waist. 

Bpare (spar), v.t pret. <fe pp. spared; ppr. 
spariixg. [A. Sax. sparian, Icel, and Sw. 
spara, Dan. spare, G, and D, sparen, to 
spare. Same root as L. parco (for sparco), 
to spare ] 1. To use frugally; not to be pro- 
fuse of; not to waste; to dispense cautiously. 

The r.ithcr will I spare luy praises towards him; 
knowing him is enough. Shak. 

Thou thy Father's thunder didst not spare. 

Milton. 

2. To part with without inconvenience ; to 
do without; to dispense with. ‘Nor can we 
spare you long.' Dryden. 

1 could have better spared a. better man. Shak. 

8. To omit ; to forbear; to withhold ; to re- 
frain from; as, we might have spared this 
toil and expense. 

Be pleased your politics to spare. Dryden. 

In this sense often with an infinitive as ob- 
ject. 

To pluck and cat my fill I ^ared not. Milton. 
Bat, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

J will arise and slay thee with my hands, 

Tennyson. 

4. To use tenderly; to treat withnity, mercy, 
or forbearance; to forl)ear to afflict, punish, 
or destroy. * Spare us, good Lord.^ Cmn. 
Prayer. 

My husband is thy friend ; for his sake spare me. 

Rhak. 

h. I'o hold in reserve for the use of another; 
to give; to afford; to grant; to allow. 

My youth can better spare iny blood than you, 
shak. 

Where angry Jove did never spare 
One breath of^kind and temp’rate air. 

Roscommon, 


6. To forbear to Inflict or impose upon; to 
withhold from. 

spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of tears it cost you. 

Dryden. 

7. To save, withhold, or gain, as from some 
engrossing occupation or pressing necessity. 

All the time he could spare from the necessary 
cares of his weighty charge he bestowed on prayer 
and serving of tiod. Knolles. 

Spare (spar), v.i. 1. To live frugally; to be 
parsimonious or frugal; not to be liberal or 
profuse. ‘ A niggai-dly host and more spar- 
i7ty guest.’ Shak. 

Who at some times spend, at others spare. 

Divided between carelessness and care. Pope. 

2. To use mercy or forbearance; to forgive; 
to be tender; as, strike and do not spare. 

Spare (spar), a. [A. Sax. speer, moderate, 
spare; Icel. spari (in compounds), spare, re- 
served. See the verb.] 1. Scanty; not plen- 
tiful or abundant ; as, a spare diet.— 2. Par- 
simonious; chary; sparing. 

He was spare but discreet of speech. Careiv. 

3. Over and above what is necessary; which 
may bo dispensed with; not wanted; super- 
fluous; as. I have no spare time on my 
hands. ‘ If that no spare clothes ho had to 
give.' Spenser. — 4. Held in reserve; not 
required for present use ; used in an emer- 
gency ; as, a spare anchor ; a spare bed. — 
6. Lean; wanting flesh; meagre; thin. ‘Too 
spare of flesh. ’ Tennyson. 

O give me the spare men, and spare me the great 
ones. Shak. 

0. Slow. [Provincial English.]— S yn. Scanty, 
parsimonious, superfluous, lean, meagre, 
thin. 

Sparet (spar), n. 1. Moderation; restraint. 
‘Killing for sacrifice without any spare.' 
Holland. - 2. Parsimony; frugal use; econ- 
omy. 

Our victuals failed us though we made good .spare 
of them. Bacon. 

3. An opening in a gown or petticoat; a 
placket. Skelton. 

Spareful t (spar'fwl), a. Sparing; chary. 
Fairfax. 

Sparefulnesst (spar'fpl-nes), n. The quality 
of being spareful; sparingness. Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

Sparely (spiir^i), adv. In a spare manner; 
sparingly. Milton. 

Spareness (spar'nes), n. State of being lean 
or thin; leanness. 

Sparer (spar'er), ?i. One that spares ; one 
that avoids unnecessary expense. 

By nature far fronj profusion, and yet .a greater 
sparer than u saver. tPotton. 

Sparerlb (spaPrib), n. [Spare, lean, and 
rift ] The piece of a hog taken from the 
side, consisting of the ribs with little flesh 
on them. 

Sparganlum (sptlr-ga'nl-um), [From Or. 
sparganon, a flUet, because of the ribbon - 
like leaves. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Typhaceje. The species are monoecious, and 
the flowers are arranged in dense spherical 
heads; the leaves are linear. Tliese plants 
are found commonly in ditches and marshes 
of the northern hemisphere. Three of them 
are common in Great Britain, where they 
are known by tlie name of Bur-reed. 
SpaXffauoslB (spiir‘gan-6-8is), n. [This 
word shoubl be spargosis, from Or. spargad, 
to swell to bursting. Sparganosis properly 
means a wrapping in swaddling-clothes.] 
In pathol. extreme distension of the breasts 
by milk. Dunglison. 

BpaiVO v.f. [L. spargo, to sprinkle. 

See Asperse. ] To dash or spnnkle ; to throw 
water upon iu a shower of small drops. See 
Spahoer 

SpargefEUltlon t (spkr-jg-fak'shon), n. [L. 
spargo, to sprinkle, and facio, to make.] 
The act of sprinkling. 

The operation was performed by sparjre/action In 
a proper time of the moon. Swift. 

Sparger (spilrj'dr), n. A sprinkler; usually, 
a cup with a perforated lid, or a pipe with a 
perforated nozzle: used for damping paper, 
clothes, <&c. ; specifically, a copper cylinder 
used by brewers for dashing or sprinkling. 
Simitnonds. 

Bpar-liawk (spiu^ak), n. A sparrow-hawk. 

Sometimes the spar-hawk wheel'd along. Tennyson, 

Spar-btlDg (spkrTiung), a. Hung with spar, 
as a cave. 

Bparidsa (sp&^ri-dd), n. pi. [L. tmarus, the 
gilt-head, and Gr. aidoa, likeness.] A family 
of acanthopterygious, teleostean fishes, of 
which the genus Spams is the type. They 


somewhat resemble the perches In form, the 
body being generally of an ovate form and 
covered with large scales. The dorsal fin is 
single, is not protected by any scales, and 
its anterior rays are not spinous. The pec- 
toral and ventral fins are sharp-pointed; the 
tail-fin notched. 'The gill-cover is idiinlng, 
and has no proper spines or denticulations. 



Gilthcad {Chrysophrys aurata). 


The teeth are sonietinies acute, and some- 
times broad and rounded, and adapted for 
crushing the shells of Mollusca and Crus- 
tacea, upon which tliese fishes chiefly feed. 
The palate is toothless, and the mouth not 
protractile. The Sparidfc are mostly inhabi- 
tants of warm climates. They are edible, and 
some of them highly esteemed. British ex- 
amples are the gilthead [Chrysophrys au- 
rata) and the sea-bream (Pagnis Centro- 
dontus). The sargus of the Romans {Sargus 
Hondeletii) and the sheep’s-head of North 
America {S. avis) belong to this family. 
Sparing (spar'ing), a. 1. Scanty; little. 

Of this there is with you sparing memory or none. 

Bacon. 

2. Spare; not alinndant; abstemious. 

Good air, solitary proves, and sparing diet, suffi- 
cient to make you fancy yourself one of tin; fatliers 
of the desert. Pope. 

3. Saving; parsimonious; chary. 

Virgil being so very his words, and leav- 

ing so much to be imagined by the re.ider, can tiever 
be translated as he ought in any modern tongue. 

Dryden. 

4. Willing to pity and spare; merciful. 

Their king . . . was atid compassionate 

towards his subjects. Bacon. 

Spaxlngly (spar'ing-li), adv. In a sparing 
manner; as, (a) not abundantly. (5) Frugally; 
parsimoniously; not lavishly. 

Commend but sparingly whom thou dost h)ve. 

Sir y. Denham. 

(c) Abstinently; moderately. 

Christians are obliged to taste even the innocent 
pleasures of life but sparingly. rifterbnry. 

{d) Seldom; not frequently. 

The morality of a grave sentence affected by Lucan 
is more sparingly used by Virgil. Dryden. 

(e) Cautiously; tenderly; with forbearance. 

Touch this sparingly, as ’twerc far off. Shak. 

Sparingness (spar'ing-nes), 7i. The quality 
of being sparing; as, (a) parsimony; want 
of liberality. ‘ The sparingness of our alms. ’ 
Dr. H. More. (&) Caution; wariness. 

Spark (spark), 7X. [A. Sax. spearca, L.G. 

^rke, D. spark, sperk, also sprank, a spark. 
From the same root as spring, sprtrdcle, 
and probably as L. spargo, to scatter, to 
sprinkle. In meanings 4 and 5 the origin 
may be different ; comp. led. sparkr, lively, 
sprightly.] 1. A small particle of fire or 
ignited substance which Is emitted from 
bodies iu combustion. 

Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward. 

Job V. 7, 

2. A small shining body or transient light; a 
sparkle. 

All the haft twinkled with diamond J/ar^x. Tennyson. 

3. A small portion of anything active or vivid; 
that which, like a spark, may be kindled into 
flame or action. ‘If any spO/rk of life be yet 
remaining.’ Shak. 

We have here and there a little clear light, and 
some sparks of bright knowledge. Locke. 

4. A brisk, showy, gay man. ‘The finest 
sparks and cleanest beaux.' Prior. —h. A 
lover; a gallant; a howi.— Electric spark. 
See under Elbotrio. 

Spark (spflrk), v.i. l. To emit particles of 
fire; to sparkle. ‘Her eyes do spark as 
stars.’ P. Fletcher.— 2. To play the spark 
or gallant. ‘A sure sign that his master 
was courting, or, as It is tenn^d, sparking, 
within.’ W. Irving. 

Spark -oondenBer (spkrrkon-den-sdr), n. 
1. In elect, an instrument having a glass cage 
in which a spark may be passed between the 
battery connections. It is used for burning 
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metftls or obtaining the spectra of gases, and 
is desired to isolate the atmosphere in 
which the experiment is conducted; also to 
enable the experiment to take place in an 
atmosphere of any required condensation or 
tenuity. —2. A means of carrying away sparks 
from a locomotive chimney to a chamber 
where they are extinguished. 

Sicker (spark'Sr), n. A contrivance, used 
chiefly In the chimneys of locomotives fired 
with wood, to arrest sparks, while allowing 
the passage of smoke. Called also Simrk- 
arrester. [American. ] 

Sparkfol (spkrk'fuD, a. Lively; brisk; gay. 

‘ Our sparJtful youth. ’ Ca mdcn. 

SparklBh (spftrk'ish), a. l. Airy; gay. 

Is anything more sparkish ami better-humoured 
than Venus accosting her .son in the deserts of 
Libya? IValsh. 

2. Showy; well dressed; fine. 

A daw. Xohcsparkixh, tricked himself up with all the 
gay feathers he could muster. Sir R. L' llstrauge. 

Sparkle (sparikl), v.i. pret. & pp. sparkled; 
ppr. sparkling. [Freq. from spark (which 
see).] 1. To emit sparks; to send off small 
ignited particles, as burning fuel, &c. — 

2. To shine as if giving out sparks; to glit- 
ter; to glisten; to Hash with small flashes; 
to twinkle; as, a brilliant sparkles; sparkling 
stars. 

But their eyes, especially those of the wntnen, .are 
full of expression, sometimes with lire, and 

sometimes melting with softness. Cocl'. 

3. To emit little bubbles; ns, sparkling wine. 
8yn. 'To shine, Hash, glittei*, glisten, gleam, 
scintillate, radiate, cornscate. 

Sparkle (sparikl), v.t. [Meaning 2 scorns to 
have arisen from a confusion witli sparpii 
(which see).] 1. To emit with coruscations; 
to throw out; to shine with. ‘Eyes that 
sparkle Are.’ Dryden.—%\ To scatter; to 
disperse. 

'Tis now scarce honour 

Tor you that never knew to fight but comiucr,^ 

To sparkle such poor people. Beau. FI. 
The Danes li.ad prepared a navy to come to rob in 
England, but it was sparkled. Lelaud. 

Sparkle (spar'kl), n. 1. A spark; a luminous 
particle; a scintillation. ‘Home sjfarkles of 
his fiery teinjier.’ Present t. ‘Sent a Idast 
of sparkles up the flue.’ Tennyson.— 2 Lu- 
minosity; lustre. 

I hold my beauty, 

Wash but these sorrriws from it, of a sparkle 
As right and rich as hers. Beau, FI. 

Sparkler (spiirk'l^r), n. One who or that 
which sparkles; one whose eyes sparkle. 
Addison. 

Sparklet (spark 'let), n. A small spark. 
‘ Heaven’s twinkling sparklets.’ Cotfo)i. 
Sparkllness t (spftrk^li-nes), n. Vivacity. 
Aubrey. 

Sparkling (spark'liug), p. and a. Emitting 
sparks; glittering: brilliant; lively; as, 
sparkling wines; sparkling eyes. ' A mix- 
ture of some bright sparkling colours.’ 
Locke. 'Gemmed with sparkling, descrip- 
tive verse. ’ Edin. Rev. 

Sparklingly ( spark' ling -li), adv. lU a 
sparkling manner; with twinkling or vivid 
brilliancy. 

Sparkltn^ess (spiirk'ling-nes), n. The 
quality ol being sparkling; vivid and twink- 
ling lustre. 

Sparling (spar 'ling), n. [G. spierling, a 
sparling.] A smelt, 

Sparlyret (spftr'lir), n. [A. Sax. speer-lira.] 
'The calf of the leg. Wieklife. 

Sparoid (spa'roid), a. and n. [L. spams, the 
gilthead, and Gr. eidos, likeness.] Of or 
belonging to the Sparidte; one of the Sparidro. 
Spar -piece (spkr'pes), n. In arch, the 
collar^am of a roof; span-piece. Good- 
rich. 

Sparpii, t Sparpoilt (spttripil, spHripoil), v. t. 
[O.Fr. esvarpUler, to scatter.] To scatter; 
to spread abroad; to disperse. Wiekliffe. 
Sparret (apAr), v. t. [Same as spar, sper. ] To 
bar; to bolt; to shut. Spenser. 

Spaire t (apAr). n. A spar ; a wooden bar. 
Chaucer. 

Sparrow (apa'rd), n. [O.E, sparwe, A. Sax. 
8pearv>a, Goth, sparwa, Dan. spurv, Icel. 
^rr, G. spar, sparling, aparrow. ] A amall 
inaesBorial bird of the genua Pyrgita {P. do- 
iuMsHca), family Frlngfllida), and sub-order 
Coniroatrea. 'Thla well-known bird is the 
constant attendant on man wherever it 
is found. It inhabits the British Islands 
and other parts of Europe, and haa been in- 
troduced into North America and Austra- 
lia. The habits of the common sparrows, 
their amaxing fecundity, their strong attach- 
ment to their young, the truculent battles 


in which they will occasionally engage in 
troops when excited upon some difference 
of opinion arising out of questions of love 
or neat-property, theh- familiarity, not to 
aav impudence, and their voracity, are fa- 
miliar to all. They often do great injury to 
the cornfields, but they also do great ser- 
vice to the farmer in destroying grubs, 
caterpillars, &c., in spring and in the early 
part of summer. The tree-sparrow (P. mon- 
tana), the only other British species, is also 
veiy widely distributed. It very closely re- 
sembles the common sparrow, but is of 
smaller size. See also HEDGE - starkow. 
Reed-sparrow. 

Spaxrow-blll(8pa'r6-hil), n. See Sparable. 
Sparrow-grass (spa'ro-gras), n. A corrup- 
tion of Asparagus. 

Sparrow-hawk (spa'rd-h^k), n. [So named 
from its being destructive to sparrows. ] 'I'he 
common name of a hawk well known in 
Bri tain. Only one species belongs to Britain , 
the Aedpiter nisus, A. or Nisus frimjilla- 
rius, a small hawk, about 12 inches in length. 
It is a bold, active bird, very destructive to 



.sparrow-hawk (Aceipiter nisus). 


pigeons uiid small bird.s. 'The sparrow-hawk 
of Australia (J. torqnatus) is marked by a 
collar of numerous bars of white. Its habits 
are very similar to those of the European 
sparrow-hawk. 'I’he American sparrow-hawk 
is the b'alco sparverius, Linn. It is siirilar 
i 11 size to the siiarro w-hawk, but rather allied 
to the kestrel. 

Sparrow-wort (spa'ro-w6rt), n. The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus Passerina. 
Spairy (spitrii), a. Resembliug spar or con- 
sisting of spar; spathose; abounding with 
spar. 

As llie riule cMvern's .rparry sides 
When past the miner’s t.aper glides. y. Baillte. 
— Sparry anhydrite. Same as Cube-s])ar, a 
suii-species of prismatic gypsum found in 
tlie salt-mines of Halle, &c. — Sparry iron, 
sparry iron ore, a carbonate of iron. Called 
also Spathic or Spathose Iron, Sideritc. The 
clay ironstones, or the clay-bands and black- 
bands of the coal and other formations, l)e- 
loiig to this family of Iron ores. 

Sparse (spars), a. [L. sparsus, pp. of spargo, 
to strew, to scatter, to bestrew, sprinkle, 
akin to Gr. speiro, to sow.] 1. Thinly scat- 
tered ; set or planted here and there ; not 
dense; us, a sparse population.-- 2, In hot. 
not opposite, nor alternate, nor in any ap- 
parent regular order ; applied to branches, 
leaves, peduncles, Ac. 

Sparset (spars), v.<. To disperse; to scatter. 

As when the hollow flood of air in Zcphirc's cheek 
doth swell 

And sparseth all the gathered clouds. Chapman. 

Sparsedly (spars'ed-li), adv. In a scattered 
manner; dispersedly. 

Sparsely (spars'li), adv. In a scattered or 
sparse manner; thinly. 

Sparseness (spUrs'nes), n. "IMte state of 
being sparse; thinness; scattered state; as, 
sparseness of population. 

Sparslm (sparisim), adv. [L.] Scatteredly; 
here and there. 

Spartan (Sparitan), a. Pertaining to ancient 
Sparta; hence, hardy; undaunted; os, Spar- 
tan souls ; Spartan bravery ; Spartan sim- 
plicity of manners.— Sjiartan dog, a blood- 
hound; hence.a cruel or bloodthirsty person. 

O spartan doj^. 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea. Shak. 

Sparterle (spUritfir-i), n. [Sp. esparteria, a 
place for making articles of esparto. See 
Esparto.] a collective name for the vari- 
ous kind of articles manufactured from es- 
parto-grass, as mats, nets, cordage, ropes, 
Ac. 


Bparthe, t n. [Icel. spartha.) An axe or 
halbert. Romaunt of the Rose. 

Bpartina (Bpar-ti'na),n. [From Gr. 8partini,s, 
rope made from broom. ] A genus of grasses. 
Two species, S. stricta and S.altemifolia, are 
British plants known by the name of cord- 
grass. 'The first is a remarkably stiff and 
rigid plant, growing in muddy salt marshes 
on the east and south-east coasts of Eng- 
land. 

Bpartium (spar'shi-um), n. [From Gr. spar- 
ton, cordage, the use made of the plant in 
early ages.] A genus of ornamental plants, 
nat. order Leguminoste, which differs from 
the common broom (Sarothamnus) in the 
calyx being split above, and thus one in- 
stead of two lipped. S. junceum (Spanisli- 
brooml inhabits the south of Europe. It 
has yellow sweet-scented flowers, and green 
rush-like twigs. Its seeds are emetic, pur- 
gative, diuretic, and tonic, and are employed 
medicinally in cases of dropsy. See Spanish- 

BROOM. 

Spar-torpedo (spar-tor-pe'do), n. A torpedo 
carried on the end of a spar rigged over- 
hoard from the hows of a vessel, and fired 
either by contact or by electricity. 

Spams (spa'rus), n. [L., the gilthead.] A 
genus of acanthopterygious fishes belonging 
to the family Sparidee. The species are 
chiefly known in England by the name of 
gilthead, though that name should properly 
be restricted to the Chrysophrys aurata, a 
fish of an allied genus found plentifully in 
the MediteiTanean, and which at times 
visits the coasts of Great Britain. See Spa- 
RIDA5. 

Sparvert (sparivfer), n. The canopy of a bed. 
See Sperver. 

Spary (spa'ri), a. Sparing; parsimonious. 
Jlolland. 

Spasm (spazm), n. [Fr. spasnie , L. spas^niLS, 
from Gr. spasinos, from spao, to draw, to 
pull, to wrench ] 1. In rued, an abnonnal, 
sudden, and more or less violent contrac- 
tion of one or more muscles or muscular 
fibres. Spasm is either clonic or tonic. In 
clonic spasm the muscles or muscular fll)res 
contract and relax alternately in very quick 
succession, producing the appearance of 
agitation, as in epilepsy. In to7iic spasm the 
muscles or muscular fibres contract in a 
steady and uniform manner, and remain 
contracted for a comparatively long time, 
as In tetanus. Some cases of spasm appear 
to be intermediate between these two varie- 
ties. —2. A sudden, violent, and generally 
fruitless effort; as, a spasm of repentance. 
Bpasmatlcal (spaz-mat'ik-al), a. Relating 
to spasms; spasmodical. 

Spasmodic (spaz-mod'ik), a. [Fr. spaamo- 
dique ; Gr. spasmos, spasm, and eidos, like- 
ness] 1. Relating to spasm; consisting in 
spasm ; convulsive ; as, a spasmodic affec- 
tion; spasmodic asthma; spasmodic eholera. 
2. Mailed by strong effort, but of brief du- 
ration; violent and short-lived; as, spasmodic 
efforts ; spasmodic industry. — Sjfasmodie 
school, a name given in ridicule to certain 
authors, including Philip Bailey, Gilflllau, 
Alexander Smith, &c., whose writings were 
considered to be distinguished, to a greater 
()]■ less degree, by an overstrained and un- 
natural style. 

Spasmodic (spaz-mod'ik), A medicine 
good for removing spasm; an antispasmodic. 
Spasmodical (spaz-mod'ik-al), a. Relating 
to spasm; spasmodic. 

Spasmodically (spaz-mod'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a spasmodic manner. 

Spasmology (spoz-mol'o-ji), n. [Gr. spasinos, 
spasm, and logos, discourse.] The doctrine 
of spasms. 

Spastic ( spas'tik ), a. [Gr. apasfiAroa. See 
Si’ASM.] Relating to spasm; spasmodic. 
Spastldlty ( spas-tis'i-ti ), n. l. A state of 
spasm. ~2. The tendency to or capability of 
suffering spasm. 

Spat (spat), pret. of spit. 

Spat (spat), n. [Possibly from root of spit, 
that which is ejected.] The spawn of shell- 
fish; specifically, the name given to the de- 
veloping spawn of the oyster. 

Spat (spat), n. 1. A blow. [Local.]— 2. A 
petty combat; a little quarrel or dissension. 
[United States.] 

Spat (spat), v.t. To dispute; to quarrel. 
§mart. 

Bpatt (spat), V. f. To spatter; to defile. 

Thy mind Is spotted, spotted, spilt. 

Thy soule is soyld with sinne. Kendall. 

Spat, Spatt (spat), n. A short spatterdash, 
reaching to a little above the ankle. [Scotch.] 


j, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, singr; 5H, then-, th, fAin; w, trig; wh, tvAlg; zh, azure.— See KlY« 


oh. eAain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; 
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Violet Sj^atanpus (S'. 
tureus). One lialf shown with 
its spines removed. 


8pata]^d8B (Bpa>tan'ji-d§), n. pi. A tribe 
of foMUechinites or sea-urchlna peculiar to 
the chalk and greensand. See next article. 
l^patangUB (spa-tang'gusX n. [L., from Gr. 
spatangos, a sea- 
urchin. ] A genus 
of Echinoidca or 
sea-urchins, fa- 
mily Echini doe. 
otherwise called 
‘ heart - urchins ’ 
from their shape, 
characterized by 
the bilabiated 
mouth being in 
the third region 
of the axis of the 
base, and the 
anus in the side 
of the truncated 
extremity. The 
species are nu- 
merous. They are generally of an oval or 
cordate form, with very slender spines. 
toatCh-COCk (spach^kok), n. [Probably 
kitchen English for despatch-cock.] A fowl 
killed, and immediately broiled, for some 
sudden occasion. 

Spate ( spat), 71. [Perhaps of same root as 
spew. Levins (1570) gives spate as an Eng- 
lish word meaning a torrent, but in modem 
literature the word was originally Scotch.] 
A flood or freshet in a stream, caused by 
heavy rain; aninundation; atonent; agreat 
outflow; an outburst. Written also Spa it. 
Spatha (spaTha), n. In hot same as Spathe. 
Spathaceous (spa-tha'shus), a. in hot. 
having that sort of calyx called a spathe; 
resemoling a spathe; spathal. 

Spatlial (spa'thal), a. In frot. furnished with 
a spathe; as, spathal flowers. 

Spathe (spath), n. [L. spatha, Gr. spathe, 
a broad blade, the spathe 
of a flower. ] In hot. a large 
membranaceous bract 
situated at the base of a 
spadix, which it incloses 
as a sheath. It is seen in 
the greatest perfection in 
the palms and arums. 
Spathed (spathd), a. In 
Sot having a spathe or I 
calyx like a sheath. 
Spathella (spa-thella), n. 
[l)im. of L. spatha, a. blade. ] 
Spathe— Flower of In hot another name for 
Cocoa Palm. theGiw.weZia,oritiuer husk 
of grasses. 

Spatlllc (spath'ik), a. [Fr. spathimie, from 
spath; G. spath, spar. ] In mineral, applied 
to minerals having an even lamellar or flatly 
foliated structure.— *Sipaf/iic iron, carbonate 
of iron; an ore of iron of a foliated structure, 
and a yellowish or brownish colour. See 
Sparry Iron under Sparry. 

Spattt uorm (spath'i-form), a. Resembling 
spar in form ; as, the ochreous, spathi/orm, 
and roineralhu^d forms of uranite. 
fl^thlUa (spa-thil'la), n. A secondary spathe 
m a spathaceous inflorescence, as in palms. 
BpatbOdea (spa-tho'd^-a), n. [Or. spathi, a 
oroad blade, and eidos, likeness, in reference | 
to the form of the calyx. ] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Bignoniacew. The species are 
truly splendid plants when in flower, the 
flowers being orange-coloured, yellow, or | 
purple. They are Inhabitants of tropical 
Asia and Africa. 

SpathLOSe (spath^ds), a. 1. In hot. relating 
to or fomied like a spathe ; spathaceous. — | 

2. In mineral, sparry; of the nature of spar; 
occurring in broad plates or lamellee ; foli- 
ated in texture. — Spathose iron. Same as | 
Spathic Iron. 

SpathouB (spath'us), a. In hot. same as | 
Spathose. 

Bpathulate (spath'fi-lat). Same as Spatu- 
Mte. 

Spatial (spa'shi-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
space. 

(spa'shi-al-llX Having refer- 
ence to or as regards space. Written also 
SpaciaUy (which see). j 

BMtiatet (spa'shi-kt). v.i. [L. spatior, spa- I 
liatus, from spatium, space. See Space ] 
To rove; to ramble. 

Confined to a narrow chamber he could sfiatiate i 
at large through the whole universe. Bentley. 

Spatter (spat'tdr), v.t. [Freq. from old spat, 
akin to spit, spot, spent, and spew ; comp. 
sputter.] 1. To scatter a liquid substance 
on; to sprinkle with anytmng liquid or 
semi-liquid that befouls; to bespatter; as, 
to spatter a coat; to spatter the boots with 



mud; to spatter the floor. [This word is 
applied always to fluid or moist substances. 
We say, to spatter with water, mud, blood, 
or gravy.] 

TJie pavement swam in blood, the walls around 
\Vere spatter'd o’er with brains. Addison. 

2. Fig. to asperse; to defame. — 3. To scatter 
about; as, to spatter water here and there.— 
4. To throw out anything oflfensive ; as, to 
spatter foul speeches. 

Slitter (spat'tfir), v.i. To throw out of the 
mouth in a scattered manner; to sputter. 
See Sputter. 

Spatterdasll (spat'tdr-dash), n. [Spatter 
and dash.] A covering of cloth or leather 
for the leg, fitting upon the shoe ; a gaiter ; 
a legging. 

Spatterdaahed (spat'tdr-dasht), a. Wear- 
ing spatterdashes. Thackeray. 

Spattle t (spatO), n. Spittle. Bale. 
Spattle (spat'I), n. [See Spatula.] 1. A 
spatula.— 2. In pottery, a tool for mottling 
a moulded article with colouring matter. 
BpattUng-poppy (spatling-pop-pi), n. The 
bladder-campion (5 wc7ic injlataY apcrennial 
which grows in comflelds and dry pastures, 
and near the sea-shore, the young shoots of 
which are sometimes used like asparagus. 
Spatula (spat'u-la), n. [L., dim. of spatha, 
Gr. spathe, a broad flat instrument. See 
Spade.] l. A flat sort of knife with a thin 
flexible blade, used by druggists, painters, 
&c., for spreading plasters, working pig- 
ments, <fec. — 2. In surg. a flat instrument, 
angular or straight, for depressing the 
tongue and keeping it out of the way in 
operations about the throat or larynx. 
Spatularla (spat-u-la'ri-a), n. (From the 
form of the snout. See Spatula.] A genus 
of fishes belonging to the sturgeon tribe. 
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Spatul.iria, upper (i) and under (z) view. 


They are remarkable for the form of their 
snouts, which are enormously long and 
leaf-like in form. The type of the genus is 
the paddle-flsh of the Mississippi. 
SpatularidSB (8pat-u-lar'i-de),7i. pi. A small 
family of ganoid fishes, nearly allied to the 
sturgeons, of which Spatularia is the type. 
See Spatularia. 

Bpatulate ( spat ' u - lat ), a. 

^aped like a spatula ; resem- 
bling a spatula in shape ; spe- 
cifically, in hot. applied to a 
leaf ha’^^g a linear form en- 
larging suddenly into a round- 
ed extremity. 

Spauld, Spawld (spaid), n. 

[O.IY. espaule, Fr. ^paulc, the 
shoulder, from L. spatula, 
spathula, dim. of spatha, a 
broad, flat instrument.] The 
shoulder. [Scotch.] 

Spayln (spav'in), n. [O.Fr. espnvent (‘a 
spa von in a horse.’ Cotgrave), also espar- 
vain. Mod. Fr. ^parvin, It. spavenio. Ori- 
gin doubtful.] A disease of horses affect- 
ing the hock-joint, or joint of the hind-leg, 
between the knee and the fetlock. It oc- 
curs in two forms : (a) bog or blood spavin, 
in which the joint is distended by synovia 
or joint oil. (b) Bmie spavin, or spavin 
proper, where there is a morbid deposition 
of bony substance, such as to unite separate 
bones— a form which is sometimes incur- 
able. 

Bpavlxied (snav'lnd), a. Affected with 
spavin. ‘A blind, s^vined, galled hack, 
that was only fit to be cut up for a dog- 
kennel.' Ooldsmith. 

Bpaw (spft), n. Same as Spa. 

Spawder (sp^'d^r). n. An Injury arising 
from the legs of animals being forced too 
far asunder on ice or slippery roads. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Bpawl {spftl), v.i. [Contr. from A. Sax. spadl, 
^tl, spittle, from spoeUin, spatan, U) spit. 
See Spit ] To throw saliva from the mouth 
1 In a scattering form ; to disperse spittle in 
a careless dirty manner. 

Why must he sputter, spawl, and slaver Itt Swift, 

Bpawl ( spgl ), n. Saliva or spittle thrown 
out carelessly. Dryden. 



Spatulate 

Leaf. 


Bpawl (spgl), n. [Bee Spale.] A fragment 
of stone; a spall. 

BpawUng (sparing), Saliva thrown out 
carelessly; spawl. ‘Marble floors with 
drunken spawlings shine.’ Congreve. 
Spawn (spftu), n. (It has no plural.) [The 
noun is derived from the verb, which for- 
merly had the form spawnen, spanen, with 
the loss of d, the origin being O. Fr. espaun- 
dre, espandre, to slied, spill, or pour out. See 
Expand.] l. The eggs or ova of fishes, frogs, 
&c., from which, when fertilized by the 
males, a new progeny arises that continues 
the species. In the oviparous fishes with 
distinct sexes the eggs are imprecated 
externally, and arrive at maturity without 
the aid of the mother. The spawn being 
deposited by the female, the male then 
pours upon it the impregnating fluid. In 
the ovoviviparous fishes sexual intercourse 
takes place, and the eggs are hatched in 
the uterus. Fishes exhibit a great variety 
in regard to the number of their eggs. In 
some the number is small, while in others 
it is prodigiously great. In the spawn of a 
cod-fish, for example, no fewer than three 
and a half millions of eggs have been found. 
In general, before spawning, fish forsake the 
deep water and approach the shore, and some 
fish leave the salt water and ascend the 
rivers before spawning, and then return 
again.— 2. Any product or offspring : an ex- 
pression of contempt. ‘Slander, meanest 
spawn of hell.' Tennyson. 

’Twas not the spawn of .such as these 

Tl)at dyed with Punic blood the conquered seas. 

Roscommon. 

3. A name given to the buds or branches 
which are produced from underground 
stems of plants. -4. 'Phe white fibrous mat- 
ter forming the matrix from which fungi are 
produced; the mycelium of fungi. 

Spawn (spftib, v.i. 1. 'J'o produce or deposit, 
as fishes do their eggs, - 2. To bring forth; 
to generate : in contempt. 

What practices sucli principles as these may 
spaum. when they are laid out to the sun, you may 
(Icterinine. Locke. 

Spawn (span), v.i. l. l o deposit eggs, as fish 
or frogs. — ‘2. To issue, as olfspring; in con- 
tempt. 

It is so ill a qui^lity, and the mother of so many ill 
ones that spmon from it, tliat a child should be 
brought up m the greatest aldiorrence of it. Locke. 

Spawner (span'^r), n. 'J’he female fish. 

The barbel . . . both the spawner and tlie meltcr 
cover their spawn with sand. Is. Walton. 

Spay (spa), v.t. [A (.’el tic word: Manx«?)oiy, 
Gael, sputh, tf> castiate ; same root as L. 
spado, Gr. spadon, a eunuch ] To extirpate 
the ovaries of: a process api)lied to female 
animals, to incapacitate them for producing 
young. ’J’he operation is performed gen- 
erally when the animal is yoiing.andismeant 
to prevent conception and promote fatten- 
ing. 

Spay (spa), 71. [Other forms are spaic, spaid, 
spade, spayade; origin unknown.] The male 
of the rod-deer in his third year. 

Spayade (spa'ad), n. [See above.] In her. 
a stag in his third year. 

Speak (spek), v.i. pret. spo/rc {spake archaic, 
poetical) ; pp. spoken {spoke obs. or vulgar); 
ppr. speaking. [O.E. sj^ken, A. Bax. specan, 
sprecan, D. and L.O. spreken, G. sprechen, 
to speak. Wedgwood connects it with L.G. 
spafeen, to crack with drought, comparing 
Sc. crack, familiar talk, conversation, with 
E. crack, a fissure. As to the omission of 
the r comp, speckled, Sc. spreckled, A. Box. 
weccan, wreccan, to rouse.] 1. To utter words 
or articulate sounds; to express thoughts by 
words; as, man everywhere is able to speak. 

speak. Lord, for thy servant heareth. i Sam. ill. 9. 

2. To utter a speech, discourse, or harangue; 
to express thoughts in more formal language 
than in ordinary talk or conversation; to 
utter thoughts in a public assembly. 

Many of the nobility made theniBelves popular by 
speaking in parliament against those things which 
were most grateful to his majesty. Clarendon, 

The man seemed to l)e able to speak in no other 
way ; and, I have little doubt, spoke as bombastically 
as he talked. G.A.Sala. 

8. To talk; to express opinions; to dispute. 

Wc must speak by the card, or equivocation wUl 
undo us. Snak. 

4. To discourse; to make mention; to tell by 
writing. 

Lucan speaks of a part of Caesar’s army that came 
to him from the l^man lake. Addison. 

The Scripture speaks ordy of those to whom it 
speaks. Hammond. 


Fite, fir, fat, ffill; mi, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; fi. Be. abt/ne; y, Sc. tey. 
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6 . To give sound; to sound. 

Make all your trumpets speak. Shak. 

6. To communicate ideas in any manner; to 
express thought generally; to be expressive. 

There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip ; 
Nay, her foot speaks. Shak. 

Abate the stride which speaks of man. Tennyson. 

— To apeak for, to amue in favour of ; to 

S lead the cause of; to intercede for; to urge 
lie claims of; to defend the cause of; to be 
the representative or spokesman of ; to ex- 
press the opinions of. 

The general and his wife are talking of it ; 

And she speaks /or you .stoutly. Shak. 

An honest man, sir, is able to speak /or himself, 
when n knave is not. Skak. 

Surely I shall be allowed to speak /or mine own self. 

Tennyson. 

— To speak out, to speak loud or louder; 
hence, to speak boldly or unreservedly ; to 
disclose or tell aloud what one knows or 
thinks about a subject ; to disclose what is 
hidden or concealed.— To speak up, to speak 
in a loud or louder tone ; to express one’s 
thoughts freely, boldly, or unreservedly; to 
speak out.— To speak well for, to be a com- 
mendatory or favourable indication of ; as, 
his oagoniess speaks well for his success. — 
To speak with, to converse with; as, let me 
speak with my son.— iSpeaA:, Talk. Speak is 
more general in meaning than talk. Thus 
a man may speak by uttering a single word, 
whereas to talk is to utter sentiments con- 
secutively; so. a man may be able to speak 
though he is not able to Uilk. Speak is also 
more formal in meaning; as, io speak before 
a brilliant audience; while talk implies a 
conversational manner of speaking.— SVN. 
To say, tell, talk, converse, tliscourse, articu- 
late, pronounce. 

Speak (spek), v.t. l. To utter with the 
mouth; to pronounce; to utter articulately. 

They sat down witli him upon llie ground seven 
days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto 
him. Joi) ii. 13. 

2. To tell; to say; to make known orally; to 
declare; to announce; as, to^pea/ftho truth; 
to speak one’s mind. ‘Speak to me who 
thou art.’ Shak.—'H. To proclaim; to cele- 
brate. 

It is my father s music 
To s/eak yonr deeds. Skak. 

Report speaks tlicc a l)t)nny monk. Str I/’. Scofi. 
4. To talk or converse in ; to utter or pro- 
nounce, as in conversation ; as, a man may 
know how to read and to understand a lan- 
guage which he cannot sjwak. - 5. To ad- 
dress ; to acct)St. 

He will smile upon thee, put thee in hope, and 
speak thee fair, ncr.liis. xiii. 6. 

6. To exhibit ; to make known ; to declare ; 
to express in any way. 

Let heaven's wide circuit speak 
The Maker's high magnirtcence. SnUon. 

Till back the maiden fell, and lay, 
speaking a still good-morrow with her eyes. 

Ten nyson. 

— To speak a ship, to hall and speak to lier 
captain or commander.— Say, Speak, Tell. 
See Sav. 

Speakable (sp6k'a-bl), a. l. Capable of or 
fit for being spoken. ‘ Oaths . . . moat hor- 
rible, and not Shak.— 2. Having 

the power of speech. [Rare. ] 

Say 

How earnest tlmu speakable of mute. Milton. 


Speaker (spek'^r), 71 . 1 . One who speaks. 
£ One who proclaims or celebrates. 

After my death I wish no other herald. 

No other speaker of my living actions. Skak. 


8. One that utters or pronounces a discourse; 
usually, one that utters a speech In public, 
or one that practises public speaking; as, 
he is a good or fluent public speaJeer.— 
4. One who is the mouthpiece or spokesman 
of another; especially, one who presides 
over a deliberative assembly, preserving 
order, and regulating the debates ; as, the 
speaker in the Houses of Lords and Commons 
in Britain; the speaker of the House of Re- 

S resentatlves in America; the speaker of 
le parliamentary bodies of many of the 
British colonies, &c. The speaker of the 
British House of Commons is a member of 
the house, elected by desire of and with the 
approbation of the crown to act as chairman 
or president, in putting questions, reading 
bills, keeping order, controlling the debates 
of the house, Ac. He is not to deliver his sen- 
timents upon any question, or give his vote, 
except in a committee or in case of an equal- 
ity of votes, when he has the privilege of 
giving a casting-vote. It is also the duty of 
the speaker to interrupt a member whose 


language is indecorous, or who wanders from 
the subject of debate ; he may also stop a 
debate to remind the house of any standing 
order or established mode of proceeding 
which he sees about to be violated. He, 
however, submits everything to the decision 
of the house. He is a member of the privy- 
council, and ranks after the barons. He has 
a salary of £6000 a year, with a free resi- 
dence. On vacating his ofllce he is made a 
peer, and receives a pension of £4000. The 
lord chancellor, or the keeper of the ^eat 
seal, is yieaker of the House of Lords ex 
officio. He can speak and vote on any 
question. 

Speakership (spek'fir-ship), n. The office 
of speaker. 

Speak -hOtLSe (spek'hous), n. See Speke- 

HOUSE. 

Speaking (spSk'ing), a. 1 . Used for the pur- 
pose of conveying speech or the sounds of 
the voice; as, a spea/rmgf-trumpet. — 2. Ani- 
mated ; forcibly expressive ; as, a speaking 
portrait; a speaking likeness. 

A reprcscntfition, borrowed, indeed, from the ac- 
tual world, but closer to thought, more s/eaking and 
significant, more true than nature and life itself. 

Dr. Caird. 

— Speaking acquaintance, an acquaintance 
of a slight or not very intimate nature, the 
parties concerned generally limiting tliem- 
selves to the interchange of mere phrases of 
courtesy on meeting or the like. 

I have the honour of a speaking acquaintance 
with such a patriarch as you describe. Dickens. 

—To be on speaking terms, to be slightly 
acquainted, as from occasional or frequent 
meeting, and interchanging terras of civil- 
ity, Ac. 

Speaking-trumpet (spek'ing-tmm-pet), n. 
A trumpet-shaped instrument by which the 
sound of the human voice may be reinforced 
so that it may be heard at a great distance. 
Speaking-tube (speklng-tub), 71 . A tube of 
gutta percha or other material for commu- 
nicating orally from one room to another. 
Spear (sper), n. [A. Sax. spere, I), and G. 
Speer, Dan. sper, Icel. spjbr; comp. L. sparus, 
a hunting spear. Probably akin to spar, a 
beam or rafter, and to spire.] 1. A long 
pointed weapon used in war and hunting, 



Ancient Spears. 

a. Time of Edward IV. (a spetinn). d. Time of 
James I. (a partisan), c. Time of Cromwell (a pike). 
d. Time of Henry VII. e. Time of Henry VI 1 1 . 

by thrusting or throwing; a lance. — 2. A 
man armed with a spear; a spearman. 
‘Flesh and wine to feed his spears.’ Tenny- 
son.—^. A sharp-pointed instrument with 
barbs, used for stabbing fish and other ani- 
mals. — 4. A shoot, as of grass: more com- 
monly called a spire.— b. The feather of a 
horse ; called also the streak qf the spear. 
It is a mark in the neck, or near the shoulder 
of some barbs, which is reckoned a sure sign 
of a good horse. side, sometimes 
spear half, a term occasionally used for the 
male line of a family, in contradistinction 
to spindle side (or spindle half), the female 
line. 

Spear (spfir), v.t. To pierce with, or os with, 
a spear ; to kill with, or as with, a spear ; 
as, to spear a fish. ‘The sparrow spear’d 
by the shrike.’ Tennyson. 

Spear (spSr), v,i. To shoot into a long stem. 
See Spire. 

Spearer (spgr'dr), n. 1. One who spears.— 
iTf A spearman. 


Spear - foot (spepfut), 71 . The off foot be- 
hind of a horse. 

Spear-graBS (sper'gras), n. A name applied 
to various long sharp-leaved grasses. ‘ Tickle 
our noses with spear -grass.’ Shak. 
Spear-band (speFband). n. In the manege, 
a horseman’s right hand, that being the 
hand in which the spear is held. 
Spear-bead (speFhed), 71. The metal point 
of a spear. 

Spearman (spgr'man), n. One who is armed 
with a spear. Ps, Ixviii. 30. 

Spearmint (sper'mint), n. A plant of the 
genus Mentha, the M. viridis. See Mint. 
Spear -thistle (speFthis-i), n. a plant of 
the genus Cnicus, the C. lanceolatus. It 
grows on waysides and in pastures. The^ 
leaves are downy beneath, and their points 
long and very sharp, and it has handsome 
heads of purple flowers. 

Spearwort (8per'w6rtL n. A plant of the 
^enus Ranunculus. The great spearwort 
18 the li. Lingua, and the lesser spearwort 
is the R. /lamimda. Both are British plants. 
See Ranunculus. 

Spec (spek), 71. A colloquial abbreviation of 
Speculation; as, this is a good spec. 

They said what a wery g^en'roiis tliin>y o’ them to 
have taken uj) the case on spec, and to charge noth- 
ing at all for co.sts, unless they got 'eiti out of Mr. 
Pickwick. Dickefts. 

Speces,t n. pi. Species; sorts or kinds. 
Chaucer. 

Speebt, Speight (spekt, spat), 77. [G. specht, 
tlie woodpecker ; Icel. spoetr, Dan. spette; 
probably allied to L. picas.] A woodpecker. 
[Obsolete or local,] 

Special (spesh'al), a. [Fr. special, from L. 
specialis, from species, kind (which see).] 

1. Pertaining to, constituting, or designating 
a species or sort. 

A .’Special idea is called by the schools a species. 

K'atts. 

2. Partieular; peculiar; differing from others; 
extraordinary ; uncommon. 

Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? Shak. 

Our Saviour is represented everywhere in Scripture 
as the special patron of the poor and afflicted. 

^4 tier bury. 

3. Designed for a particular purpose or occa- 
sion : affecting a particular person ; as, a 
special constable; a special correspondent; 
a special act of Parliament. 

There is a special providence in the fall of a spar- 
row. Skak. 

4. Coniined to some particular class of sub- 
jects ; devoted to a distinct field or range; 
as, a special dictionary, as one of medicine 
orlaw. -- 6. Chief in excellence. 

The king hath drawn 

The special head of all the land together. Shak. 

—Special ad7ninistration. See under Ajy- 
MINISTRATION. — agent, an agent 

authorized to transact oidy a particular 
business for liis principal, as distinguished 
from a general agent. bail. See 
under Bail. —Spect'^i a person named 

by a party in a civil suit for the purpose of 
executing some particular process therein, 
and appointed by the sheriff on the applica- 
tion of such -pahy. Special bastard, one 
born of parents before marriage, the parents 
afterwards intermarrying.— SpeciaZ case, a 
statement of facts agreed to on behalf of 
two or more litigant parties, and submitted 
for the opinion of a court of justice as to 
the law bearing on the facts so stated. In 
Scots law, in civil jury causes, a special case 
differs from a special verdict only in this, 
that the special verdict is returned by the 
jury, whereas the special case is adjusted 
by the parties themselves, or by their coun- 
sel, and sets forth the special facts on which 
they are agreed without the evidence.— 
Special constable, a person sworn to aid the 
constituted authorities, military or civil, in 
maintaining the public peace on occasions 
of exigency, as to quell a riot— Special con- 
tract. See Specialty.— iSpeciaZ correspond- 

e7it. See under CORRESPONDENT.— -SpccioZ 
de7nurrer, one in which the cause of demur- 
rer is particularly stated.— iSp<^ciaZ im^r- 
lance, one in which there is a saving of all 
exceptions to the writ or count, or of all 
exceptions whatsoever. — Special mjunc- 
tioTis, those prohibitory writs or interdicts 
against acts of parties, such as waste, nuis- 
ance, piracy, &c.— Special jxiiry. See under 
Jury.— tSpectaZ license, a license obtained 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, whicli 
enables a priest to marry the parties with- 
out the publication of bans, and also at any 
time or place other than those necessaiy in 


ch, «/laln; Ch, Sc. lOcA; g. go; J,Joh; h, Fr. ton; ug, sin^i; th, fAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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ordinary cases. —5^ctai occupancy, where 
an estate is gi'auteu to a man and nis heii-s 
during the life of cegCui que vie, and the 
u'antee dies without alienation, and while 
the life for which he held continues the 
heir will succeed, and is called a gjyecial oc- 
cupant— Special paper, a list kept in court 
for putting down demurrers, &c. , to be ar- 
^\ea.~Spe<^l plea, a plea in bar in a crim- 
inal matter, not being a plea of the general 
issue. Such pleas are of four kinds— a former 
acquittal, a former conviction, a former at- 
tainder, or a piu^on.— Spectat pleader, a 
member of one of the Inns of Court whose 
professional occupation it is to give verbal 
or written opinions on matters submitted 
to him, and to draw pleadings, civil and 
criminal, and such practical proceedings 
as may be out of the usual course . — Special 
pleading, {a) the allegation of special or new 
matter as distinguished from a direct denial 
of matter previously alleged on the other 
side. (&) The science of pleading, which, 
until the passing of an act in 1852, consti- 
tuted a distinct branch of the law, having 
the merit of developing the points in con- 
troversy with great precision. Its strictness 
and subtlety were frequently a subject of 
complaint, and one of the objects of the act 
was to relax and simplify its rules, (c) A 
popular term for the specious but unsound 
or unfair argumentation of one whose aim 
was victory rather than truth. —Special pro- 
perty, a qualified or limited property, as the 
property which a man aquires in wild ani- 
mals by reclaiming them.— Special tail is 
where a gift is restrained to certain heirs of 
the donee's body, and does not descend to 
the heirs in general.— Special verdict is a 
verdict in which the jury find the facts and 
state them as proved, but leave the law 
arising from the facts to be determined by 
the court. 

Special (spesh'al), n. l. A particular; a spe- 
cial or particular thing or person. ‘Pro- 
mises of long life annexed to some ftpeciaU 
of his sendee.’ Hammond.— 2, Any person 
or thing appointed for a special purpose or 
occasion, as a constable, a railway train,&c.; 
as, they travelled by special to Edinburgh; 
the riot was so great that the gpecials were 
called out. 

Specialist (spesh^al-ist), n. A person who 
oevotes himself to a particular branch of a 
profession, art, or science; a person who 
has studied and acquired a special know- 
ledge of some particular subject. Thus 
oculists and aurists are epedaliste os re- 
gards surgery. 

Speciality (spe8h-i-ai'i'ti).n. 1. A particular 
matter or point; a specialty. Sir M. Hale. 

2. That property by which a person or thing 
is specially characterized; that in which one 
is specially versed ; that branch of science 
or art to w’hich one specially devotes him- 
self; as, he has a wide knowledge of science, 
but botany is his speciality. 

It is in this way that you escape from the wretched 
narrow - mindedness which is the characteristic of 
every one who cultivates his speciality alone. 

Lord Lytton. 

3. A quality or attribute peculiar to a spe- 
cies. 

Specialization (spesh'al-iz-a^'shon),^. The 
act of specializing; the act of devoting to a 
particular use or function, as the setting 
apart of a particular organ for the perform- 
ance of a particular function; special deter- 
mination. 

It Is proved experimentally that every bundle of 
nerve-fibres, and ttvery (fanglion, has a special duty; 
and that each part of every such bundle, and every 
such ganglion, has a duty still more sf>ecial. Can it 
be, then, that in the great hemispherical ganglia 
alone this specialization of duty does not hold T 

Herbert Spencer. 

Specialize (spesh'al-iz), v.t pret. <fe pp. itpe- 
cialized; ppr. specializing. 1. To mention 
specially.— 2. To assign a specific use or pur- 
pose to; to devote or apply to a specific use 
or function. 

It is useless to speculate upon the use of these 
rude yet venerable weapons. Almost as well might 
we aslc to what purpose could tliey not be applied f 
Numerous and socialized a.% are our modem instru- 
ments, who would care to describe the exact use of a 
knife f Ed. Rev. 


Sp^elAlly (spesh^al-li), adv. 1. In a 8pe(^ial 
mimner; particularly; especially.— 2. For a 
particular purpose; as, a meeting of the 
legiidatture (s speciaUy summoned. 
Specialty (Bpeah'Mhld), n. 1, A particular 
maUer or thing; a particular point. 


The j/ecwiib' of tule hath been neglected. Sh»k. 
On these two general heads all other 
are dependent Hooker. 


2. A special term or article In a contract 

Let specialties be therefore drawn between us. 

Shafc. 

[Now little used in the senses above, its com- 
mon acceptations being the following.] - 

3. That property by which a person or thing 
is characterized ; that in which one is spe- 
cially versed ; that branch of science or art 
to which one specially devotes himself. 8ee 
Speciality, 2.-4. In Zau>, a special contract; 
an obligation or bond; the evidence of a 
debt by deed or instrument under seal. Such 
a debt is called a debt by specialty in tiis- 
tinction from simple contract. — Specialty 
debts, in law, boiias, mortgages, debts se- 
cured by writing under seal. 

Spede (spe'shi), n. [The ablative form of 
L. species, and so used as an English word 
probably from its occurrence in the fre- 
(pient phrase ‘ paid in specie.' SeeSi'KOIES.] 
Gold, silver, <fec., coined, and used as a cir- 
culating medium of commerce; hard money; 
coin : in contradistinction to paper-money, 
as bank-notes, bills, <fec. 

Species (spe'sbez), n. sing, and pi. [L. , a see- 
ing, that which Is seen, appearance, shape, 
a peculiar sort, kind, or quality, from L. 
specio, to look at, to behold: Or. skeptu, skep- 
tomai; Skr. pash, to see; akin spite, spice, 
spy, despise, respect, speetjacle, &c. Meaning 
6 18 derived from the fact that in L. I.atin 
species (both in sing, and pl.^ came from 
having the meaning of wares in general to 
have the meaning of valuables, precious 
goods. In French it is the plural espi^ces 
that is used for specie.) 1. Visible or sens- 
ible representation ; appearance to the senses 
or the mind; sensible or intellectual repre- 
sentation; an image. [Rare.] 

An app.irent diversity between the specie.^ visible 
and .nidihle is that the visible doth not mingle in the 
niedinm, but the audible doth. Bacon. 

Wit ... is no other than the faculty of imagina- 
tion in the writer which .searches overall the memory 
for tlie species or ideas of those things which it de- 
signs to rejircscnt. Drydcn. 

2. t A public spectacle or exhibition; a show. 

Shows and species serve best with tlte people. 

Bacon. 

3. A class, collection, or assemblage of things 
or beings classified or associated according 
to attributes or properties which are deter- 
mined by scientific observation; as, (a) a 
group of animals or plants which genemlly 
bear a close resemblance to each other in the 
more essential features of theirorganization, 
which produce fertile progeny, and which 
may, in the generality of cases, produce indi- 
viduals varying from the general type of the 
group, the variation, however, being in all 
cases of a limited kind. Under this delinition 
the various species, ‘kinds’ of nninial.s and 
plants, and their included varieties may be 
comprehended ; and tliis mode of stating 
the idea of species at tlie same time leaves 
the great question of the ‘origin of species,’ 
raised chiefly by Darwin and Ins followers, 
an open one, and one which must be left 
for future observers to settle. Up till a 
recent time naturalists regarded species as 
unchanging throughout the longest succes- 
sion of ages, except within narrow and 
marked limits. Thus Bu/fon defines a spe- 
cies as ‘a constant succession of individuals 
similar to, and capable of reproducing eacli 
other;’ and Cuvier as ‘a succession of indi- 
viduals which reproduces and perpetuates it- 
self.' (b) Jn mineralogy, chemistry, and such 
sciences as relate to inorganic substances, 
species is regarded by some writers as being 
detenuined by identity of physical proper- 
ties, as specific gravity, hanlness, &c . ; and 
by others, as constituted by chemical com- 
position, the natural properties going for 
nothing. In scientific classification species 
unite to form groups called genera, which 
are included in orders, the orders forming 
classes, and so on.— 4. In logic, a group of 
individuals agreeing in common attributes 
and designated by a common name ; a con- 
ception subordinated to another conception, 
called a genus or generic conception, from 
which it differs in containing or compre- 
hending more attributes, and extending to 
fewer individuals; thus 'man' is a species 
under ‘animal' as a genu*, and ‘man’ in its 
turn may be regarded as a gewus with re- 
spect to European, Asiatic, and the like.— 

5. Kind ; sort ; vanety ; description ; as, a 
coarse species of wit; a species of low cun- 
ning ; a fine species of cloth ; a rare species 
ol lAetsd eoVned Vnto a eVt- 

culating medium; coin; specie. 

Rome potsemd a much greater proportion of the I 


circulating species of its time than any European 
city. Arbuthfiot. 

Species, your honour knows, is of easier conveyance. 

Garrick. 

7. t In med. (a) a component part of a com- 
pound medicine; a simple. (5) A compound 
powder of any kind. Quincey,— %. In dvil 
taw, the form or shape given to materials ; 
fashion or shape; form; figure. Burrill. 
Specific (spe-sif'ik), a. [IT. sp^eijique, from 
L, species, and facia, to make. 1 1. Pertain- 
ing to, characterizing, or constituting a spe- 
cies; possessing the peculiar property or 
properties wliicTi constitute something a spe- 
cies and distinguish it from other things; as, 
the specific form of an animal or a plant; the 
specific qualities of a plant or a drug; the 
specific allVerence between an acid and an 
alkali; the specific distinction between vir- 
tue and vice. 

specific difference is that primary attribute which 
distinguislies each species from one another. Watts. 

2, Tending to specify or particularize ; defi- 
nite; precise; as. a specific statement.— 8. In 
med. acting upon some particular organ 
more than upon others ; jiossessed of pecu- 
liar efficacy in the cure of a particular dis- 
ease. See the noun. — 4. In law, having a 
certain form or designation ; observing a 
certain form; precise. — cenfre, the 
point or locality where any species of ani- 
mals or plants had its origin, and from which 
its individuals became diffused. — Specific 
character, that which distinguishes one spe- 
cies from every other species of the same 
genus ; the essential character of a species. 
—Specific gravity. See under Gravity.— 
Specific heat. See Heat. — Specific legacy, 
in law, a beciuest of a particular thing, os 
of a particular piece of furniture, s])ecified 
and distinguished from all others. — Specific 
name, the name which, appended to the 
name of the genus, constitutes the distinc- 
tive name of the species: originally applied 
by Linnrous to the essential character of the 
species, or the essential dillerence. The 
present specific name he at first called the 
trivial name. 

Specific (spe-sif'ik), n, 1. In med. a remedy 
which exerts a special action in the preven- 
tion or cure of a disease ; an infallible, or 
supposed infallible remedy. 

If islie would drink good <lecoction of sarsa, with 
the usual specijic.'i, she might enjoy a good health. 

Wiseman. 

2. Sometbing certain to effect the purpose 
for whicli it is used ; an unfailing agent. 
‘The most tipproved Hpecific for getting out 
the stain of red wine.’ Dr. ll. More. 
Specifical ( spe-sif'ik-al ), a. Same as Spe- 
cific. lilacksionc. 

Specifically (spe-sif'ik-al-li), adv. In a spe- 
cific manner; acconling to the nature of the 
species ; definitely ; particulaily. ‘ ’I'hose 
several virtues that are specifically reiiiiisite 
to a due iierforraance of tins duty.’ South. 

But it is rather manifest that the essenre nf spirits 
is a suljstanec specifically distinct from all > ortiorcal 
matter wliatsoevcr. Dr. Jl. More. 


SpeciflcalnesB (spe-sif'ik-al-iies), n. State 
of lieiiig speeifical. 

Specificatet (spe-sif'ik-at), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
specificated; ppr. specificating. [L. species, 
fonn, ami facia, to make.] To show, mark, 
or tlesignate tlie species or the distinguish- 
ing particulars of a thing; to specify. Sir 
M. Hale. 

Specification (speB'l-fl'ka"8hon), n. i. The 
act of specifying or determining by a mark 
or limit ; notation of limits. 

Tliis specification or limitation of the question hin- 
ders tlie disputers from wandering away from the 
precise point of inquiry. Watts. 

2. The designation of particulars; particular 
mention; as, the specification of a charge 
against a military or naval officer. —8. A par- 
ticular and detailed account or description 
of a thing ; specifically, a statement of par- 
ticulars, describing the dimensions, details, 
peculiarities, &c., of any work about to be 
undertaken, as In architecture, building, 
engineering, &c. It is a condition In patents 
that the Inventor should ^ve a specification 
of his invention, in which the nature of the 
invention must be particularly described 
and ascertained. — 4. An article, item, or 
particular specified. —5. In Scots law, the 
formation of a new property from materials 
belonging to another. 

BpedficneM (sne-slfik-nes), n. The state 
or character of being specific. 

Specify (spes'i-fl), v.i. pret. <fe pp. specified; 
ppT. speeijr'ying. \TPy. sp^ctjlcr, ea VI Itom a 
L. specifieo — species, and faeio, to make.} 
To mention or name distinctively; to desig* 


VUe, tar, (ti. (|^; met,h^r; pine, pin; ii6te, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; Sc. abune; jf, So, fap. 
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nate in words, so as to distin^sh a thing 
from every other ; as, to speedy the uses of 
a plant; to npeci/y the articles one wants 
to purchase. 

He has there ^iven us an exact geography of 
Greece, where the countries and the uses of their 
soils are specified. Pope, 


SDeolmen (spes'i-men), n. [L. specimen, lit. 
tiiat by which a thing is seen and recognized, 
a mark or token, an example or specimen, 
from specio, to look, to behold. See Species. ] 
One of a class or number of similar things, 
as representative of the others not exhibit- 
ed; a portion shown; a sample; as, a speci- 
men ot painting or composition; b. specimen 
of one’s art or skill.— Specimen, Sample. A 
specimen is a portion of a larger whole em- 
ployed to exhibit the nature or kind of that 
of which it forms a part, without reference 
to the relative Quality of individual por- 
tions; thus a cabinet of mineralogical speci- 
mens exhibits the nature of the rocks from 
which they are broken. A sample is a por- 
tion taken out of a quantity, and implies that 
the quality of the whole is to be judged by 
it, and not rarely that it is to be used as a 
standard for testing the goodness, genuine- 
ness, purity of the whole, and the like. In 
many cases, however, the words are used 
indifferently. 

Spedology (spe-shi-oro-ji), n. The doctrine 
of species. 

Speclosity (spe-shi-os'i-ti), n. The state of 
being specious; a specious show; a specious 
person or thing. ‘ Professions built so 
largely on speciosity instead of performance. ’ 
Carlyle. 

Specious (spg'shus), a. [Fr. spdeieux; L. 
speciosus, showy, beautiful, plausible, from 
species, look, show, appearance. See SPE- 
CIES. ] l.t Pleasing to the eye; outwardly 
pleasing; showy; beautiful; fair. ‘A virgine 
ful specious, and semely of stature.' Metri- 
cal Romance of fourteenth century. ‘ As 
sweet to the smell as specious to the sight.’ 
Fuller. 

The rest, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rites and specious forms 
Religion satisfied. Milton. 


2. Apparently right; superficially fair, just, 
or correct; plausible; appearing well at first 
view ; as, specious reasoning ; a specious ar- 
gument; a wpccioui' olqection. ‘And count 
thy specious gifts no gifts, but guiles.’ Mil- 
ton. 

A man’s acts are slavish, not true but specious-, his 
very thoughts arc false, he thinks too as a slave and 
coward, till he have got Fear under his feet. 

Carlyle. 

—Ostensible,ColourahU, Specious, Plausible. 
See under Ostensible. --SyN. Showy, plaus- 
ible, ostensible, colourable, feasible. 
Speciously (spe'shns-li), adv. In a specious 
manner; with a fair appearance; with show 
of right; as, to reason speciously. ‘That 
personated devotion under which any kind 
of impiety is wont to lai disguised and put 
off more sjtecUntsly Hammond. 
SpeclOUSneSB (spe'shus-nes), n. Tlie qua- 
lity of being 8i>eciou8; plausible appearance; 
fair external show ; as, the speciomness of 
an argument. 

Speck (spek), n. [A. Sax. specca, L.G. sjxiak, 
a speck ; perhaps from root of spew; comp. 
spot and spit.] 1. A spot: a stain; a blemish; 
a small plaee in anything that is discoloured 
by foreign matter, or is of a colour different 
from that of the main substance; as, a speck 
on pajicr or cloth. 

The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
t;)r little pitted specl; in garner’d fruit, 

That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 

Tennyson. 

2. A small particle or patch ; as, a speck of 
snow on a hill. ‘ The bottom consisting of 
gray sand with black specks/ Anson’s 
Voyages. — Syn. Spot, stain, flaw, blemish. 
Speck (spek), v.t To spot; to mark or stain 
In spots or drops. * Speck’d with gold. ' Mil- 
ton. 

Speck (speky n, [D. spek, fat ; A. Sax. spic, 
oacoD.j 1. Blubber, the fat of whales and 
other mammalia. In South Africa, the fat 
flesh of the h^popotamus is so called by the 
Dutch.— 2, t ancon.— Speck faUs, in whale- 
Jishvig, foils or ropes rove through blocks 
tor hoisting the blubber and bone off the 

Speckle (spek'l), n. [Dim. of speck.'^ A little 
spot In anything, of a different substance or 
colour from that of the thing itself ; a speck, 
ffpackle (spek'l), v.t. pret pp. speckled; 
pnr. epecklvng. To mark with small snots 
ox a mfterent colour from the ground or 


Speckled (spek^d), p. and a. 1. Marked 
with specks or speckles; variegated with 
spots of a different colour from the ground 
or surface of the object; as, the speckled 
breast of a bird ; a speckled serpent. Dryden. 
2. In her. spotted over with another tincture. 
S^okledness (spek'ld-nes), n. The state of 
being speckled. 

SpeckBioneer (spek-8hon-eF),7i. [See Speck, 
blubber.] In whale-fishing, the chief har- 
pooner ; he also directs the cutting opera- 
tions in clearing the whale of its blubber 
and bones. 

Speckt (spekt), n. [See Spkcht.] A wood- 
pecker. Written also Speight. [Obsolete 
or local.] 

SpeCB, SpeckB (speks), n. pi. a vulgar ab- 
’ breviation for Spectacles. 

Spectacle (spek'ta-kll n. [Fr. from L. spec- 
taculum,tromspecto, to behold, freq. of specie, 
to see. Species.] l. A show; a gazing- 
stock; somethingexhibited to view; usually, 
something presented to view as extraordi- 
nary, or something that is behold as unusual 
and worthy of special notice; specifically, a 
pageant; a gorgeous or splendid show; an 
exhibition which is mainly attractive to the 
eye; as, a dramatic spectacle. 

We are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. i Cor. iv. 9. 

In opeiMnarket-place produced they me, 

To he a public spectacle to all. Shak. 

2. Anything seen; a sight. ‘The dreadful 
spectacle of that sad house of pride.’ Spen- 
ser. —Z. pi. A well-known and invaluable 
optical instrument used to assist or correct 
some defect in the organs of vision. Spec- 
tacles consist of two oval or circular lenses 
mounted in a light metal frame which is 
made up of the ‘ bows,’ ‘ bridge, ’ and ‘ sides ’ or 
‘ temples. ' 'Ihe frame is so constructed as 
to adhere to the nose and temples, and keep 
the lenses in the proper position. Spectacles 
wliich are merely fixed on the nose are usu- 
ally called eye-glasses. Spectacles with 
convex lenses are used to aid the sight of 
the aged, or those who are termed long or 
far sighted ; and speetacles with concave 
lenses are used to assist the vision of those 
who are near-sighted. In long-siglited per- 
sons the refractive powers of the eye are 
too feeble, or the comea is too much flat- 
tened; hence, the rays of light coming from 
an object after entering the eye do not con- 
verge sufficiently soon to be brought to a 
focus, and form a pei*fect image of the ob- 
ject on the retina. 'I'lie convex lens coun- 
teracts this defect by increasing the con- 
vergence of the rays, and causing them to 
meet at the retina. Short-sightedness is a 
defect the very reverse of that which has 
been stated, and lienee must be corrected 
l)y opposite means, namely, by concave 
lenses. In both cases the value of spectacles 
deiiendsupon their being accurately adapted 
to the state of the eye. Spectacles with col- 
oured lenses, as green, blue, neutral-tint, 
smoke-colour, &c., are used to protect the 
eyes from a glare of light. Divided spec- 
tacles have each lens composed of two semi- 
circles of different foci neatly united ; one 
half for looking at distant objects, and the 
other for examining things near the eye. 
Another kind, called periscopic spectacles, 
has been contrived in order to allow con- 
siderable latitude of motion to the eyes 
without fatigue. The lenses employed in 
this case are either of a meniscus or con- 
cavo-convex form, the concave side being 
turned to the eye. Spectacles with glazed 
wings or frames partly filled with crape or 
wire-gauze are used to shield the eyes from 
dust, tfec. Spectacles, as they form ;m in- 
strument of binocular power, are usually 
designated a pair of spectacles. — 4. t 'I’lie eye ; 
the organ of vision. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart 

And called them blind and dusky .spectacles. 

For losing ken of Albion's wished coast. Shak. 

6. pi. Fig. something which aids the intel- 
lectual sight. 

Shakespeare . . . needed not the spectacles of books 
to read nature. Dryden. 

Syn. Show, sight, exhibition, representation, 
pageant. 

apeot&Oled (spek'ta-kld), a. Famished with 
or wearing spectacles. ‘As spectacled she 
sits in chiiunev nook. ’ Keats. —Spectacled 
bear, a bear of the genus Tremarctos, the 
solo representative of the llrsldBe in South 
America 80 called from the iJght-ooloured 1 
rings round the eyes having exactly the up- I 
pearance o! a pair of spectacles; the rest of 
t?ie face and body being hlsok. 


Spectacular (spek-tak'u-l^r), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a show or spectacle ; 
as, a spectacular drama. ‘ Spectacular 
I sports.' //icAcea— 2. Pertaining to spectacles 
or glasses for assisting vision. 

Spectant (spek'tant), ppr. [L. spectans, 
spectantis, ppr. of specto, to behold.] In 
tmr. a term applied to an animal at gaze, or 
looking forward ; sometimes termed In/wW 
aspect. The term is likewise applied to any 
animal looking upwards with the nose hend- 
wise. 

Spectatlont (spek-ta'shon),?!. [L. speciatio, 
mectationis, from specto. See SPECTACLE.] 
Regard; look; aspect; appearance. 

This simple spectation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which concomitates a pleurisy. Harvey. 

Spectator (sjpek-ta'tor), n. [L. , from specto, 
ireq. of specw, to look, to behold. See Spe- 
cies.] One who looks on ; one that sees or 
beholds; a beholder; one who is present at a 
play or spectacle; as, the spectators of a 
show; the spectators were numerous. 

There be of them that will themselves laugh to set 
on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too. 

Shak. 

Syn. Looker-on, beholder, observer, witness. 
Spectatorial (spek-ta-to'ri-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to a spectator. Addison. 
SpectatorBlilp(8pek-ta'tor-8hlp),?i. l.f The 
act of beholding. ‘Some death more long 
in spectatorship.’ Shak. —2. The office or 
quality of a spectator. Spectator. [Rare.] 
SpectatrcBB, Spectatrix (spek-ta'tres, spek- 
ta'trik8),n. [D. svectatrix. See Spectator. ] 
A fem^e beholder or looker on. Rowe; 
Jeffrey. 

Bpectl^ (spek'tral), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
spectre; ghostlike; ghostly. 

Some of the spectral appearances which he had 
been told of in a winter’s evening. Sir If. Scott. 

2. Pertaining to ocular spectra ; pertaining 
to the solar or prismatic spectrum; exhibit- 
ing the hues of the prismatic spectrum; 
produced by the aid of the spectrum ; as, 
spectral colours; spectral analysis. 
Spectrally (spek'tral-li), adv. In a spectral 
manner; like a ghost or spectre. Whittier. 
Spectre (spek'tor), n. [Fr. spectre; from L. 
spectrum, an appearance, an apparition, 
from sjiecto, to behold. See Species. ] 1. An 
apparition; the appearance of a person who 
is dead; a ghost; a spirit; a phantom. 

The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold fanatic: spectres to rejoice. Dryden. 

Lest the spectre of indefeasible right should stand 
once more in arms on the tc>rnb of the house of York, 
the two houses of parliament showed an earnest de- 
sire for the king’s marriage with the daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. Hallam, 

2. In zool. (a) one of a family of orthopterous 
insects. See Phasmidje. (6) A species of 
qnadrumanous mammal {Lemur spectrum, 
Linn.), so called on account of its nocturnal 
habits, attenuated frame, long and skeleton- 
like limbs, and the gliding, stealthy, noise- 
less motion by wliich it surprises a sleeping 
prey. Owen. 

Spectre-bat (spek' tor-bat), n. See PHYLLO- 

STOMIDiE. 

Spectrologlcal (spek-trO-loj'ik-al), a. Of or 
Iiertaining to spectrology; performed or de- 
termined ])y spectrology ; as, spectrological 
analysis. 

Spectrology (spek-trol'o-ji), n. [Spectrum, 
and Gr. logos, discourse.] That branch of 
science which determines the constituent 
elements and other conditions of bodies by 
examination of their spectra. 
Spectrometer (8pek-trom'et-6r), n. [Spec- 
trum, and Gr. rnetron, a measure.] An ap- 
paratus attached to a spectroscope for pur- 
poses of measurement, consisting of a tulie 
containing an engraved or photographed 
scale, tlie image of which is transmitted so 
as to appear side by side with the spectrum. 
SpectrOBOOpe (spek'tro-skop), n. [Spec- 
trum, and Gr. skopeo, to look at.] The in- 
strument emjiloyed in spectrum analysis. 
It usually consists of a tube with a slit at 
one end, and a convex lens called a colli- 
mator at the other, from which parallel rays 
of light proceed; a prism, or train of prisms, 
to separate the differently refrangible rays; 
and a telescope to view a magnified image 
of the Bpectrum produced. 

SpeotroBOopic, Speotroacopical (spek-trd- 
skop'ik, spek-trb-skop'ik-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to the spectroscope or spectroscopy. 
SpeotrOBOOplcally ( spek-trd-skop'ik-al-ll ), 
adv. In a spectroscopic manner; by the vise 
of the spectroscope. 

SpactroBCopiat (spek'trb-akbp-lst), n. One 
who uses the sp^ctToscope ; one skilled In 
spectroscopy. 
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Speotrosoopy ( Bpek'tr6-Bkdp-i ), n. That 
l^nch of science, more particularly of 
chemical science, which is concerned with 
the use of the spectroscope and with spec- 
trum analysis 

IE^Ctrum(spek'trum).n. pi. Spectra (spek'- 
tra). 1. 1 A spectre : an apparition. 

Lavater puts solitariness a main cause of such 
S/€C'n4ms or apparitions. Burton. 

2. An image of something seen, continuing 
after the eyes are closed, covered, or turned 
away. If. for example, wo look intensely with 
one eye upon any coloured object, such as a 
wafer placed on a sheet of white paper, and 
immediately afterwards turn tlie same eye 
to another part of the paper, we shall see a 
similar spot, but of a different colour. Thus, 
if the wafer be red, the seeming spot will be 
groen; if black,it will be changed into white. 
These images are also termed ocular ((j>ectra. 

3. The oblong figure or stripe formed on a 
wall or screen by a beam of light, as of the 
sun, received through a small hole or slit 
and refracted by being passed through a 
prism. This stripe is coloured throughout 
its length, the colours shading insensibly 
into one auotlier from red at the one end, 
through orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
to violet at the other. This analysis is due 
to the different refrangibilities of the com- 
ponent rays, the violet being the most re- 
frangible and red the least. Besides the 
coloured rays, the spectrum contains ther- 
mal or heating rays, and chemical rays. The 
heating effect of the solar spectrum incrciises 
in going from the violet to the red, and still 
continues to increase for a certain distance 
beyomi the visible spectrum at the red end, 
while the chemical action is very faint in 
the red, strong in the blue and violet, and 
sensible to a considerable distance beyond 
the violet end. The actinic rays, or those 
l>eyond the violet, may be rendered visible 
by throwing them upon a surface treated 
with some fluorescent substance. (See AC- 
TINISM.) A pure spectrum of solar light is 
crossed at light angles by numerous dark 
lines, called Fraunhofer' h lines (which see), 
each dark line marking tlio absorption of a 
particular elementary ray. By means of 
these dark lines and certain briglit lines 
analogous to them, to lie referred to, facts 
of the highest importance, especially in 
chemistry," have been ascertained. For the 
proper understanding of the import of these 
lines, five principles require to l>e kept in 
view. First, an incandescent solid or liquid 
body gives out a continuous spectrum. 
Second, an incandescent gaseous body gives 
out a discontinuous spectrum, consisting of 
bright lines. Third, each element when in 
the state of an incandescent gas gives out 
lines peculiar to itself. Fourth, if the light 
of an incandescent solid or liquid passes 
through a gaseous body, certain of its rays 
are ab8orl>ed. and black lines in the spec- 
trum indicate the nature of the substance 
which absorlied the ray. Fifth, each ele- 
ment, when gaseous and incandescent, emits 
bright rays identical in colour and position 
on the spectrum with those which it absorbs 
from light tran.smitted through it. Now, 
applying these principles to the solar spec- 
trum, we And, from the nature and position 
of the rays absorbed, that its light passes 
through hydrogen, potassinra, sodium, cal- 
cium, barium, magnesium, zinc, iron, chro- 
mium, cobalt, nickel, copper, and manganese, 
all in a state of gas, and constituting part 
of the solar envelope, whence we conclude 
that these bodies are presen t in the substance 
of the sun itself, from which they have been 
volatilized by heat. The incKjn and planets 
have spectra like that of the sun, l^cause 
they shine by its reflected light, while, on 
the other hand, each fixed star has a spec- 
trum peculiar to itself. It has been already 
said that the incandescent vajiour of each 
elementary substance has a characteristic 
apectrum. consisting of flxed lines, which 
never changes. This furnishes the chemist 
witti a test of an exquisitely delicate nature 
for the detection of the presence of very 
minute quantities of elementary bodies. 
Thus, by heating any substance till it be- 
comes gaseous and incandescent and then 
taking Its spectrum, he fs able by the lines 
to read off. as It were, from the spectrum 
the various elements present In the vapour. 
Four new elements, viz. nibidium, ceesium, 
indium, and thallium, have thus l>een de- 
tected. The employment of the spectrum 
for the detection of the presence of ele- 
mentary bodies, whether by observirtg the 


rays they absorb or those they emit, is called 
mectrum or spectral analysis, and the in- 
strument employed a spectroscope (which 
see). 

Specular (spek'fi-ldr), a. (L. specularis, 
from speculum, a mirror, from specio, to 
see. See Species. ] 1. Having the qualities 
of a mirror or looking-glass; having asmooth, 
reflecting surface ; as. a specular metal ; a 
specular surface. ‘The skill of specular 
stone.’ Donne.— 2. f Assisting sight by means 
of optical properties. 

Thy specular orb 

Apply to well-dissected kernels. J. Philips. 

8. + Affording view. 

Look once more ere we le.'jvc this specular mount. 

Milton. 

—Specular iron ore, a hard, crystallized va- 
riety of haematite, consisting of anhydrous 
ferric oxide of a dark-red colour, inclining 
to black. 

Specularla (spek-u-la'ri-a), n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Campanulacece. The spe- 
cies are sninll annual plants, with alternate, 
entire, or toothed leaves, and sessile, axil- 
lary, or shortly-stalked blue, white, or violet 
flowers. S. hybrida is a native of the corn- 
fields of Great Britain. S. sj>eculum is a 
pretty annual, commonly cultivated under 
the name of Venus's lookimj-ylass. 
Speculate (spek'u-lM), v.i. pret. & pp. sjtecu- 
lated; ppr. specidating. [L. 8)>eculor, specu- 
latus, to view, to contemplate, from specula, 
a lookout, from specio, to see. See SPKCIEH, 
&c.] 1. To meditate: to revolve in the mind; 
to consider a subject by turning it in the 
mind and viewing it in its different aspects 
and relations; to theorize; as. to speculate 
on political events; to speculate on the pro- 
bable results of a discovery. —2. In com. to 
purchase goods, stock, or other things with 
the expectation of an advance in price and 
of selling the articles with a profit by means 
of such advance; to engage in speculation : 
frequently applied to unsound business 
transactions; as, to sjieculatc in coffee, or in 
sugar, or in bank stock. 

Speculate (spek'u-lat), t). L To consider at- 
tentively; to examine; as, to speculate the 
nature of a thing. [Rare.] 

U'c conceit ourselves that wi? contemplate absolute 
existence when wc only speculate absftlute privation. 

.Sir It’, llafuilton. 

Speculation (spek-u-la'shon), n. 1. 1 The act 
of looking on; examination by the eye; view. 

Thoujjh we upon thi.s mountain’s basis by 

Took stand for idle speculation. Shak. 

2. Mental view of anything in its various as- 
l>ects and relations; contemplation: intellec- 
tual examination; as, the events of the day 
afford matter of serious speculation to the 
friends of Christianity. 

Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 

I turn’d my thoughts. Milton. 

3. Train of thoughts fonned by meditation; 
a theory or theoretical view. 

I-'rom him Socrates tlcrived the principles of mo- 
rality and most part of his natural speculations. 

.Sir If'. Temple. 

4. That part of philosophy which is neither 
practical nor experimental. Fleming. — 
6,t Power of sight; vision. 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with. Shak. 

6. In com, (a) the act or practice of laying 
out money or of incurring extensive risks 
with a view to more than the usual success 
in trade; the buying of articles of merchan- 
dise, shares, stocks, or any purchasable com- 
modities whatever in expectation of a rise of 
price, and thereupon a gain to tlie buyer; an 
anticipation on the part of a trader that de- 
mand will be excessive or that supply will bo 
deficient: the term is generally used with 
some slight meaning of disapprobation. (1/) 
A single act of speculation ; a hazardous com- 
mercial or other business transaction entered 
into in the hope of large profits. ‘A vast 
speculation haA iai\^d.’ Tennyson. 

The e!itabli»hment of any new manufacture, of any 
new branch of commerce, or of any new practice of 
agriculture, Is always a speatlation, from which the 
projector promises nimself extraordinary profit.s. 

Atiarn Smith. 

7. A game at cards, the leading principle of 
which is the purchase of an unknown card 
on the calculation of its probable value, or 
of a known card on the chance of no better 
appearing during the game, a portion of the 
pack not lieing dealt. Latham, 

BpeciUatlst (spek'Q-lftt-ist), n. One who 
speculates or forms theories; a speculator; 
a theorist. ‘ The very ingenious speculatist, 
Mr. Hume.' Dr. Knox. 


Bpeoulatlve (spek'fi-l&t-iv), a. [Fr. spiou- 
tatif. See Speculate.] 1. Given to specu- 
lation ; contemplative. ‘ The mind of man 
being by nature speculative.' Hooker.— 

2. Pertaining to, involving, or formed by 
speculation; theoretical; ideal; not verified 
by fact, experiment, or practice; as, a scheme 
merely speculative. 

The speculative part of phllo.sophy Is metaphysics. 
The speculative part of mathematics is that which has 
no application to the arts. Fleming. 

For they were di.scussing not a .speculative matter, 
but a matter which had a clirect and practical connec- 
tion witli the most momentous and exciting disputes of 
their own day. Macaulay. 

3. Pertaining to or affording sight. ‘ Posted 
on his speculative height.' Cowper. — 

4. t Watching; prying. ‘My sj)eculative and 
offlced instruments.' Shak. 

Counsellors should not be too .speculative into their 
sovereign’s person. Bacon. 

6. Pertaining to, or given to, speculation in 
trade; engaged in speculation or precarious 
ventures for the chance of large profits. 

The speculative inercliant exercises no one regular, 
established, or well-known branch of business. 

Adam Smith. 

Speculatively (spek'u-hlt-iv-li), adv. In a 
speculative manner; as, (rt) contemplatively; 
with meditation, (h) Ideally; theoretically; 
in theory only, not in practice; as, proposi- 
tions seem often to he speculatively true 
which experience does not verify. 

It is possible that a man may speculatively jircfer 
the constitution of another country . . . before that 
of the nation where he is born ancf lives. Svift. 

(c) In the way of speculation in trade, iVc. 
SpeculativenesB (spck'u-lat-iv-nes), n. 
Tlie state of being siiecnlative, or of con- 
si.sting in speculation tinly. 

Speculator (spek'h-lat-6r), n. 1. One who 
Bi)ociilutf8 or forms theories; a theorizer.— 
2.t An oliserver; a conteinplator; a spy; a 
watcher. Sir T. Browne. 

All the boats liad one speculator xo give notice when 
the fish approaclicil. Broome, 

3 In com. one who speculates hi trade; one 
who buys goods or other thing.s with the ex- 
pectation of a rise of iirice and of deriving 
profit from such advance. 

I Speculatorialt(8pek'u-la-to'Ti-al),a. Specu- 
la toi*y. 

I Speculatory (siiek'u-la-to-ri), a. l. Exer- 
cising speidilation; siiecnlative. Carew.— 
2. Intended t>r adapted for vie wing or espy ing. 

Uoth the.se were nothing more tlian spemlatory out- 
posts to the Akeinan-street. Il arton. 

Speculist (spek'u-liat), n. An observer; a 
speculator. Goldsm ith . ( Rare. 1 

Speculum (spek'u-lum), n. (L., a mirror, 
from specio, to look, to behold.] 1. A mirror 
or looking-glass.— 2. In optics and asfron. a 
reflecting surface, such as is used in rellect- 
iiig telescopes, usually made of an alloy of 
copper and tin (see Speculum Metal below), 
but frequently now of glass. Those of glass 
are covered with a film of silver on the side 
tunied toward the oliject, and must not be 
confounded with mirrors, which are coated 
with tin-amalgam on the posterior side.— 

5. In surg. an instrument used for dilating 
any passage, as the ear, or parts about the 
uterus, with a rellecting body at the end, 
upon which a light being thrown the condi- 
tion of the parts is shown. — 4. In zool. a 
bright spot on animals, often iridescent, as 
ujion the wing of a duck, tail of a peacock, 
&c.— Speculum metal, metal used for mak- 
ing the specula of reflecting telescopes. It 
is an alloy of two parts of copper and one 
of tin, its whiteness being improved by the 
addition of a little arsenic. 

Sped (sped), pret. and pp of sjyeed. 

Spede, t V. t. To speed ; to despatch. Chaucer. 
8pedeful,ta. Effectual '.successful. Chaucer. 
gpeecet(8p68),7t. Kind; species. Ji.Jonson. 
Speech (sp^ch), n. fA. Sax. sjxrc, speech. 
See Speak.] l. The faculty of uttering ar- 
ticulate sounds or words, as in h uman beings; 
the faculty of expressing thoughts by words 
or articulate sounds; the power of speaking. 

God'.v great gift of speech abused 

Make& thy memory confused, Tennyson. 

2. That which is simken; language; words 
as expressing ideas. 

My father’s of a better nature, sir, 

I'han ne appears by speech. Shak. 

Thought Is deeper than all speech ; 

Feeling deeiier than all thought. C. P. Crattch. 

8. A particular language, as distinct from 
others; a dialect. 

I am the best of them that speak this speech. Shak. 
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4. The act of speaking with another; conver- 
sation; talk. 

I would by and by have some speech with you. Shak\ 
Look to it that none have speech of her. Sir IV. Scott. 

6. Anything said or spoken; an observation 
expressed in words; talk; mention; common 
saying 

The duke . . . did of me demand 
What was the speech amonff the Londoners 
Concerning’ the French journey. Shah. 

6. Formal discourse in public; oration; 
harangue: as, the member lias made his 
first speech in Parliament. - 7. Speaking ; 
utterance of thoughts. M with leave of 
speech implor’d, replied.’ Milton.— Reported 
or oblique speech. See OBLIQUE. — iSpeec/i, 
Harangue, Oration. Speech is generic, and 
applies to any kind of address; it is the 
thing spoken without reference to the man- 
ner of speaking it. Harangue is a noisy 
speech, usually unstudied and unpolished, 
addressed to a large audience, and specially 
intended to rouse the passions. Oratitm is 
a formal, impressive, studied, and elabor- 
ately iiolished address. 

Speech t (spech), v i. To make a speech; to 
harangue. 

Speech-crier (spech'kri-6r), n. One who 
hawks about printed accounts of the exe- 
cutiitii and confessions of criminals, &c. 
Speech-day (spech'dii), n. 'The closing day 
at a school, when .siieeclies are made and 
prizes presented. 

I have still the gold e'tuiyout j)apa gave me when he 
came to our speech-dayAX. Kensington. Thackeray. 

Speechful (spech'ful), a. Full of talk; loqua- 
cious. |Kaie.] 

SpeeChlflcatlon(8peeh'i-fi-ka"shon), n. The 
act of making speeches or of haranguing. 
[Humorous or contemptuous.] 

Speechifler ( spech' i-fi-6r), n. One who 
speechittes; one Avho is fond of making 
speeches; a habitual speech-maker. George 
Eliot. [Humorous or contemptuous.] 
Speech!^ ( spech ' i - fi ), v.i. pret. tfe pp. 
speechijied; ppr. speechifying. To make a 
speech; to harangue. [Humorous or con- 
temptuous. 1 

Speechlngt (spech'ing), n. The act of mak- 
ing a sjicech. 

Speechless (speclTles), a. 1. Destitute or de- 
prived of the faculty of speech; dumb; mute. 

He that never hears .a word spoken, it is no wonder 
he remain speechless. Holder. 

2. Xot siieaking for a time; silent; tempor- 
arily dumb. ‘ Speechless with wonder, and 
half dead with fear.’ Addison. 
Speechlessness (spech'les-ncs), n. The state 
of being speechless; muteiu^ss. 
Speech-maker (Spech'mak-t'jr). n. One who 
makes speeches; one who speaks much in 
public assemblies 

Speed (sped), V. i. pret. & pp. sped, speeded; 
ppr. speeding. [A. Hax. spUdun, to hasten, 
to prosper; L.G. spoden, spiuien, spoden, 
D, sjMeden, G. sputen, to hasten, to advance 
quickly; from an older strong verb; A. Sax. 
^wan, to succeed, to prosper, to thrive; 

O.H.G. spuoan, spub}i, to succeed. See also 
the noun ] 1. To make haste; to move with 
celerity. 

If jir.ayers 

Could alter high decrees, I to th.tl jjlace 
Would speed before thee, and be louder heard. 

Milton. 

2. To advance in one’s enterprise ; to have 
success; to prosper; to succeed. 

An honest Inlc speeds best being plainly told. Shak. 

8. To have any condition or fortune, good 
or ill; to fare. 

Come you to inc at night; you shall know howl 
speed. Shak. 

Ships heretofore in seas like fishes sped. 

The niiglitiest still ui>on the smallest fed. IValler. 

Speed (sped), v.t. 1. To despatch: to send 
away ((Uickly; to send away in haste. 

He sped him thence home to his habitation. Fairfax. 

2. To hasten: to hurry; to put in quick mo- 
tion; to accelerate; to expedite. ‘Bntiqrwd 
his steps along the hoarse resounding shore. ’ 
Dryden. 

It shall be speeded well. Shak. 

8. To hasten to a conclusion: to carry 
through; to execute; to despatch; as, to 
speed judicial acts. A yliffe. — 4. To assist ; 
to help forward; to hasten. ‘With rising 

f ales that sped their happy flight.’ Dryden. 

. To favour; to make prosiierous; to cause 
to succeed. 

Heaven so speed me In my time to come. Shak. 

6. To dismiss with good wishes or friendly 
tervioes. 

For I, who hold sage Homer's rule the best. 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. Popt. 


7. t To make to bo versed; to acquaint. ‘ In 
Chaucer I am sped' Skeltcm.—8. To bring 
to destruction; to despatch; to kill; to ruin; 
to destroy. 

A plague o* both your houses I I am sped. Shak. 

A dire dilemma! either way I’m sped! 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 

Pope. 

Note. —The phrase ‘ God-speed ’ is now gene- 
rally considered as equivalent to ‘may God 
give you success.' But probably it was ori- 
ginally ‘good-speed,’ good in Anglo-Saxon 
being written add: ‘ I bid you or wish you 
good speed,' tliat is, good success. See 
Speed, n. 1. 

Speed (sped), n. [A. Sax. sp&d, haste, dili- 
gence, success, prosperity, wealth, from 
spinvan, to succeed (see the verb); O.H.G. 
spuot, prosperity, haste. ] 1. Success ; for- 
tune; prosperity in an undertaking. 'Happy 
be thy speed.' Shak. 

0 Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee, 

send me good speed tliis day. Gen. xxiv. la. 

Tlic prince, your son, with mere conceit and fear 

Of the queen’s speed, is gone. Shak. 

2. Swiftness; quickness; celerity; haste; de- 
spatch ; rapid pace or rate ; as, a man or a 
horse runs or travels with speed; a bird flies 
with speed; to execute an order with speed; 
the steamer went full speed. ‘Bides at 
high speed.' Shak.—S. Impetuosity; head- 
long violence. 

1 pray you, have a continent forbearance till the 

.rpeed or his rage goes slower. Shak. 

4. A protecting and assisting power. ‘ Saint 
Nicholas be thy speed.' SAaA*.— Stn. Swift- 
ness, celerity, quickness, haste, despatch, 
expedition, huri*y, acceleration. 

Speeder (Sped'er), n. l. One who speeds.— 
2. A kind of machine for forwarding things 
in manufacture. 

Speedflll (sped'fql), a. 1. Full of speed; 
liusty. — 2. Successful; prosperous; advan- 
tageous. 

And this thing hesayth shall be more speedful and 
eircctual in the matter. Sir T. More. 

Speedfully (sped'fpl-li), adv. In a speedful 
manner; speedily; quickly; successfully. 

Speedily (sped'i-li), adv. In a speedy man- 
ner ; quickly; with haste ; in a short time. 
‘Haste you speedily to Angelo.' Shak. 

‘ Send speedily to Bertran.’ Dryden. 

Speediness (sped'i-nes), n. The quality of 
iieing speedy ; <iuicknes8 ; celerity ; haste ; 
despatch Shak. 

Speedless (aped'los), a. 1. Having no speed. 
2. Not prosperous; unfortunate; unsuccess- 
ful. ‘ Sjyeedless Chapman. 

Speedwell (sped'wel), n. [Probably from 
growing on roadsides, and, as it wei e, plea- 
santly saluting travellers, or from cheering 
them on their way.] The common name of 
jilantsof the genus Veronica, nat. orderScro- 
phulariaceo). The species consist of herbs, un- 
der shrubs, or shrubs, with opposite, alter- 






tiernuinder Speedwell {Verottica Chamtedrys). 

iiate, or vertieillate leaves. The flowers are 
of a blue, white, or red colour, having two 
stamens, and are arranged in axillary or 
terminal spikes or racemes. The species 
are numerous, and many of them ornamen- 
tal ; they are distributed over all parts of 
the world, and are especially abundant in the 
temperate climates. The number of British 
species is considerable. V. officinalis, or com- 
mon speedwell, was once extensively used as 
a substitute for tea, and also as a tonic and 
diuretic. V. Teucrium, or germander-leaved 
speedwell, has much the same properties as 
common speedwell, and atone time entered 
into the composition of several esteemed 


diet-drinks. V. Chamcedrys, or germander 
speedwell, is a very general favourite, on 
account of its being among the very first 
that opens its flowers in the early spring. It 
is sometimes known by the name of bird’s- 
eye and forget-me-not. 

Speedy (sped'i), a. 1. Quick; swift; nimble; 
nasty; rapid in motion; as, a speedy flight. 

How near’s the other army?— ■ 

Near, and on speedy foot. Shak. 

2. Quick in performance ; not dilatory or 
slow; as, a speedy despatch of business.— 

3. Near; quickly approaching; soon to be 
expected. 

I will wish her speedy strength. Shak. 

Speel (spel), v.t. and i. [Etym. doubtful] 
To climb; to clamber. [Scotch.] Written 
also SpeH. 

Speelken (sperken), n. Same as Spellken. 
Speer (spe^, v. t. To ask. See Speiu. 
Speerlng, Speirlng (sper'ing), n. [Scotch. 
See Speir.] Inquiry; Investigation; infor- 
mation got by asking questions ; as, to get 
specrings of a persoirs whereabouts. 

Speet t (spet), V. t. To stab. 

Bpeeton-clay (spe'ton-kla), n. A dark blue 
laminated bed of clay, containing nodules of 
clay ironstone, found at Speeton, near Scar- 
borough. and supposed from its fossils to 
represent the lower greensand. 

Speight (spat), 71. [See SPECHT.] A wood- 
pecker. [Obsolete or local] 

Spell (spel), V. t. and i. Same as Speel. 
Speir (sperX v.t. and i. [A. Sax. spyriun, Icel. 
spyrja, to search out by the track or trace, 
to inquire, from spar, D. spoer, G. spur, a 
track.] To make diligent inquiry; to ask ; 
to inquire. [Scotch.] Written also 
Spere, Spier. 

Spelss (spis), n. [G.] A residue, consisting 
of nickel, arsenic, sulphur, with traces of 
cobalt, copper, and antimony, found in the 
bottoms of crucibles in which smalts or co- 
balt-glass has lieen melted. 

Speke-house (spek'hons), n. The room in 
a convent in which the inmates were allowed 
to speak with their friends. Written also 
Speak-house. 

I Spektakel,tn. An optical glass, Chaucer. 
Spelaean (spe-le'an), a. [L. speloeum, Gr. 
spelaion, a cave.] Of or pertaining to a cave 
or caves; dwelling in a cave or caves. ‘Those 
primitive spelaean people who contended 
against and trapped the mammoth. ’ Fraser's 
Man. 

Speldlng, Speldron (spel'diug, spel'dron), 
n. [Sc. syela, to spread out, to expand, from 
root of G. spalten; Sw. spjdla, to cleave, to 
divide. See Spale, Spall.] A small fish 
split and dried in the sun. [Scotch ] 
Spelearctos(8pe-le-i[irk'tos),7i.. \Gr. spelaio7i, 
a cave, and arktos, a bear.] A genus of fossil 
mammalia belonging to the order Carnivora 
and family I’rsida* or Ijears. 

Spelful (spelful), «. Having spells or charms. 
Spelk (spelk), n. [A. Sax. spelc, from same 
root as spelding (which see). ] A splinter; a 
small stick or rod used in thatching. [Pro- 
vincial ] 

Spell (spel), n. [A. Sax. ^ell, a saying, 
speech, tale, charm, incantation; lce\. spjall, 
a saying, story, discourse; O.G. sjTel, a his- 
tory, fable, incantation ; Goth, spill, a say- 
ing, tradition. This word forms the latter 
part of gospel.] l.f A story; a tale. Chau- 
cer.— 2. A charm consisting of some words 
of occult power; any form of words, whether 
written or spoken, supposed to be endowed 
with magical virtues; an incantation; hence, 
any charm. 

Never iiarni. 

Nor spell, nor charm 
Come our lovely lady nigh. Shak. 
Spell (spel), v. t. pret. & pp. spelled or spelt; 
ppr. spelling. [A. Sax. sjiellian, to say, speak, 
tell, from spell, a saying, speech; D. speUen, 
to spell (a word); Goth, spillon, to declare, 
narrate, to relate; O.Fr. espeler. Mod. Fr. 
^peler, to spell, is from the Germanic.] 

1. t To tell; to relate; to teach; to disclose. 

Might I that holy legend find. 

By fairies spelt in mystic rhymes. fVarton. 

2. To repeat, point out, write or print the 
proper letters of in their regular order; to 
form by letters. 

Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn-book. What 
is a, b, spelt backward, with the hcjrn on his head? 

^ Shak. 

Rural carvers, who with knives deface 
The panels, leaving an obscure, rude name 
In characters uncouth, and amiss. Cvtvptr. 

8. To read; to read with labour or difficulty; 
to discover by characters or marks : often 
with out; as, to sitcII out the sense of an 
author. ‘ To spell out a God in the works of 


ch, oAnln; 6h, Sc. locA; g. ^o; J,iob; fi. Fr. to»»; ng, sln^; th, t/ien; th, fMn; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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creation,’ South. — 1. To act as a spell upon; 
to fascinate; to charm. ^Spell'd with words 
of power.' Dry den. ‘Such tales as needs 
must with amazement spell you.’ Keate. — 
5. To make up ; to constitute, as the lettei’s 
constitute a word. [Rare. ] 

The Siixon heptarchy, when seven kings put to- 
g^ethcr did but one in effect. Fuller. 

Spell (apel), v.i. 1. To form words with the 
proper letters, either in reading or writing. 

‘ Read by rote and could not Shak.— 

2. To read. 


Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew. Milton. 

Spell (spel), v.t. [A. Sax. spelian, to supply 
the room of another; spelina, Rpelnng. a 
turn, a change. Connections doubtful.] To 
supply the place of ; to take the turn of at 
work; to help; to relieve. 

Spell (spel), n. [See the above verb.] 1. A 
piece of work done l)y one person in relief 
of another; a turn of work; a single period 
of labour. 


Their toil is so extreme, that they can not endure 
it al)ove four hours in a day, but are succeeded by 
spells. Carnu. 

2. A short period; a brief unbroken time; 
a while or season ; as, we have Iiad a long 
spell ot wet weather. —3. Gratuitt)us helping 
forward of another’s work; as, a wood-^cW. 
[United States.] 

Spell-bound (speTbound), a. Bound as by 
a spell or charm; as, he stood us if spelU 
bound. 

Seller (spel'^r), n. l. One that spells; one 
billed in spelling. — 2. A book containing 
exercises or Instructions in spelling; a spell- 
ing-book.— 3. In her. a branch shooting out 
from the flat part of a buck’s horn at the 
top. 

Spellful (speUful), a. Full of spells or 
charms. ‘Each spellful mysterj'.’ Iloole. 
[Rare] 

Spelling (speVing), n. The act of one who 
spells; the manner of forming words with 
letters; orthography. 


False spelling is only excusable in a chamber-maid. 

Swift. 

Sj^lU^-bee (spel'ing-bfi), n. See under 

SpelU^-book (speUing-buk), n. A book for 
teaching children to spell and read. 
Spellken (speUken), n. [D. speel, G. spiel, 
a play, and E. ken.] A play-house; a theatre. 
[I^w slang. ] 


Who in a row, like Tom, could lead the van, 
Booze in the ken, or at the spellken liustle t 

Byron. 

Spell-stopped (spel'stopt), a. stopped by 
a spell or spells; spell-bound. Skak. 

SpeU-Work (speiverk), n. That which is 
worked by spells or charms; power of ma^c: 
enchantment. ‘Those Peri isles of light 
that hang by spell-toork in the air. ’ Moore. 

Spelt (spelt). A preterite and past partici- 
pial form of spell. 

Spelt (spelt), n. [A. Sax. spelt, L. G. and D. 
spelt, O. s^lz, from root of split.] An in- 
ferior kind of wheat, Triticurn Spelta. Called 
also German Wheat. 

Speltt (spelt), v.t. [G. spalten; akin speld- 
tng, spelk.] To split; to break. ‘ Feed geese 
with oats, spelled beans.’ Mortimer. 

Spelt (spelt), n. See Spalt. 

[Reiter (8pert6r),n. [L.G. spialter, G. and D. 
spiauter, spelter, zinc; akin jjctcfcr. Kindred 
forms, the one with and the other without 
an initial s, are not uncommon. Comp, spike, 
pike, sneeze, neeze.] A name often ap- 
plied In commerce to zinc. 

Spelunct (spe-Iungk"), n. [L. spelunca.] A 
cave; a cavern. 

Spence (spens), n. [O.Fr. despense, a but- 
tery, from de^ndre, L. dispendere, dispen- 
sum, to weigh out, to distribute, to dis- 
peme — ditf, distributive, and pendo, to 
wei|^] 1. A buttery; a larder; a place 
where provisions are kept. 


Ere yet in scorn of Peter’s-pence, 

And number'd bead and shrift. 

Bluff Harry broke into the sf-ence. 

And turn'd the cowls adrift. Tennyson. 


2. In Scotland, the apartment of a house 
where the family sit and eat. 

Spencer (spen'ser), n. One who has the care 
of the spence or buttery. 

Itoencer (spen^ser), n. An outer coat or 
Jacket without skirts, named from an Earl 
Spencer, who, it is said, cut in Joke the tails 
from his coat, and declared a garment of the 
resulting shape would become fashionable. 

Spencer (spon's^r), n, Maut a fore-and-aft 
sail set abaft the fore and main masts; a 


trysail. —(Spencer -most, a small mast on 
which a spencer is hoisted. 

Spend (spend), t>. t. pret. <fc pp. spent; ppr. 
spending. [A. Sax. spendan, dspendan, bor- 
rowed from L. expendo or dispendo, to weigh 
out, to dispense.] 1. To lay out; to dispose 
of; to part with; as, to ^^pena money for cloth- 
ing. 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that whicl> is not 
bread? Is. Iv. 2. 

2. To consume; to exhaust; to waste; to 
squander; as, to spend an estate in gaming 
or other vices. —3. t To bestow; to devote ; to 
employ. 

I . . . am never loth 
To spend my judgment. G. Herbert. 

4. To pass, as time; to sulfer to pass away. 

They .ipend their days in wealth, and in a inonient 
go down to the grave. Job xxi. 13. 

The lamplighter . was dressed to spend the 
evening somewhere. Dickens. 

6. To exhaust of force or strength; to waste; 
to wear away; as, a ball had spent its force, 
‘llieir bodies spent with long labour and 
thirst. ’ KnoUes. ‘ The storm, its burst of pas- 
sion Tennyson.— To spend a mast, to 

break a mast in foul weather. 

Spend (spend), v.i. 1. To make expense; to 
make disposition of money. 

He spends as a person who knows that he must 
come to a reckoning. South. 

2. To be lost or wasted; to vanish ; to be dis- 
sipated ; to be consumed ; to dissipate or 
spread ; as, candles spend fast in a current 
of air. 

The vines tl»ey use for wine are so often cut tliat 
tiieir sap spendetk into the grapes. Bacon. 

The sound spendetk and is dissipated in the open 
air. Bacon. 

Spend-all (speiuUftl). n. A spendthrift ; a 

prodigal. Old play (16(M)) quoted by Nares. 
Spender (spend'^r), n. 1. One that spends. 

Let not your recreations be lavisii spenders of your 
time; but healthful, short, and apt to refresh you. 

yer. Taylor. 

2. A prodigal ; a lavislier Bacon. 
Spendtlirift (spend 'thrift), n. One who 
spends his means lavishly, profusely, or im- 
providently; au improvident person; a pro- 
digal. 

The son. bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift, a 
profligate, and goes out of the world a beggar. 

South. 

Often used as an adjective ; as, spendthrift 
ways. 

Spendthrifty t (spend'thrift-i), a. Prodigal ; 
lavish; extravagant. 

Spenserian (spen-se'ri-anl a. Of or relating 
to the poet Spenser; specifically, applied to 
the style of versiftcatiou adopted by Spenser 
in his Faitry Queen. It consists of a strophe 
of eight decasyllabic lines, and an Alexan- 
drine, and has a threefold rhyme, the first 
and third lines forming one, the second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh another, and the 
sixth, eighth, and ninth the third. It is the 
stateliest of English measures, and was 
adopted by Byron in his Childe Harold. 
Sl>ent (spent), pret. & pp. of spend. 1. Worn 
out; wearied; exhausted. — Spentball, a can- 
non or rifle ball, which reaches an object 
without sufficient force to pass through it, 
or to wound otherwise than by a contusion. 
2. Having deposited the spawn; specifically, 
said of a herring which has spawned. 

Sper, t Sjperrt (ap^r), v. t [Icel. sierra, Dan. 
sperre, G. sperren, A. Sax. sparrian (whence 
spar, v.t.] To shut in; to bolt in; to fasten 
or secure. 

With massy staples. 

And corresponding and fuliilling bolts, 

Sperrs up the sons of Troy. Shak. 

Sperablet (spfi'ra-bl), a. [L. sperahUis, from 
spero, to hope. Capable of being hoped for; 
within the bounds of hope. Bacon. 
Sperable, Sperrable (apfiria-bi), n. Same 
as Sparable. 

Cob clouts bis shoes, and, as the story tells. 

His tbumb nailes paired afford him sperrables. 

Herrick. 

Speraget (sp^r'&J), n. Asparagus. ‘The 
sperage and the rush.’ Sylvester, Du Bar- 
tas. 

Speratet (spfe'rat), a. [L. speratus. ] Hoped 
for. 

Spare (spdr), v.t. and i. Same as Speir. 
Spere (sp&r), n. In arch, an old term for 
the screen across the lower end of a dining- 
hall to shelter the entrance. 

Sparest n. A sphere. Chaucer. 

Spare, t n. A i^ar. Chaucer. 

Spergula (sp^r^-la), n. [From L spargo, 
to scatter, liecause it expels its seeds.] A 
genus of plants, nat order CaryophylUcese. 
The species are found in fields and culti- 


vated ground, especially on sandy soils, all 
over the world. 'They have slender stems, 
very narrow often whorled leave^ and small 
white fine petalled flowers. S. arvensis 
(com-spurrey or yarr) is a well-known plant, 
growing in cornfields. In some parts of the 
Continent It is sown as fodder. Cattle and 
sheep are fond of it; hens also eat it, and 
are said to lay a greater number of eggs in 
consequence. 

Sperm (sperm), n. [Fr. sperme, from L. and 
Gr. spenna, a seed, from Gr. speirO, to sow.] 
1. The seminal fiiiid of animals; semen. 
Bacon.— 1. A common and colloquial con- 
traction for Spermaceti.— Z. Spawn of fishes 
or frogs. 

Spermaceti (spSr-ma-se'ti), n. [L. sperma, 
sperm, and cetus, a whale.] A fatty ma- 
terial obtained chiefly from cavities in the 
skull of the Physeter or Catodon macro- 
cephalus, a species of whale generally met 
with in the South Seas, but occasionally 
also on the coasts of Greenland. (See Cach- 
alot. ) The spermaceti is also found dif- 
fused through the blubber. During the 
life of the animal the spermaceti is in a 
fluid state, and on the head being opened 



Spermaceti Whale {Physeter macrocephalus). 

has the appearance of an oily white liquid. 
On exposure to tlie air the spermaceti con- 
cretes, and deposits from the oil. They are 
then separated and put into diflerent bar- 
rels. Some of the larger whales have been 
known to yield 24 barrels of spermaceti, and 
from 70 to 100 ban'els of oil. After being 
purified by an elaborate process the sper- 
maceti concretes into a white, crystallized, 
brittle, semitransparent unctuous substance 
nearly inodorous and insipid. It dissolves 
in boning alcohol, and as the solution cools 
it is deposited in perfectly pure lamellated 
crystals. It is tlien called cetin. Sperma- 
ceti is a mixture of various fatty acids, and 
derivatives of the acids. It is bland and de- 
mulcent, with considerable nutritive qua- 
lities when taken intenially. It is chiefly 
employed externally as an ingredient in 
ointments and cerates. It is also largely 
used to form candles. 

Spermaceti (sp^r-ma-se'ti), a. Relating to 
or made of spermaceti. 

Spermaceti-Oil (sp^r-ma-se'ti-oil), n. Same 
as Sperm-oil. 

Spermaceti-wbale (spSr-ma-se'ti-whal), n. 
The Physeter nwcrocephalus. See SPER- 
MACETI. 

Spermacoce (sp^r-ma-kO'se), n. [From Gr. 
sperma, seed, and akoke, a point—in allusion 
to the capsule being crowned by the calycine 
points.] A genus of plants, the button- 
weed, nat. order Rubiacete. They are usu- 
ally annual herbs, sometimes undershrubs, 
with opposite sessile or sub-sessile leaves, 
and usually small densely- whorled or capi- 
tate hermaphrodite flowers in terminal and 
axillary clusters. The species are al>undant 
in trcmical parts of the world. The roots 
of S. Poay a and ferruginea form substitutes 
for ipecacuanha. 

Spermagone (sp^rima-gCn), n. [Gr. sperma, 
a seed, goni, generation.] In hot. one of 
the thalhne capsules or cysts in lichens con- 
taining spermatia. Cooke. 

Spermagoniiim (sp6r-ma-gd'ni-um), n. pi. 
8permagOIlla(8]>6r-ma-g€rni-a). [See SPER- 
MAOONE. j In hot. a spermagone. 
Spermaxium, Spermaxy (sp(:;r-n)a'ri-um, 
sp&r'ma-ri), n. The organ in male animals 
in which spermatozoa are produced ; the 
spermatic gland or glands (testes) of the 
male. 

Spermatheoa ( sp^r* ma - thg - ka ), n. [Gr. 
sperma, seed, ana thiki, case. ] A cavity in 
certain female insects (e g. queen-bees) in 
which the sperm of the male Is received. 
Spermatia (sp^r-mat'l-a), n. pi. [A dim. 
from Gr. sperma, spermatos, a seed.] In hot. 
linear boaies found in the spermagones of 
lichens, supposed to be possessed of a fer- 
tilizing power. 


F&te, fflr, fat, fgU; in^, met, bar; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bulD, oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y, So. fay. 
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Spermatic ( 0 p 6 r-mat'ik ), a. 1 . Consisting 
of seed ; seminal — 2. Pertaining to the semen, 
or conveying it; as, spermatic vessels; sper- 
matic artery, cord, and veins. 

Spermatioal (sper-mat'ik-alX a- Spermatic. 
Bacon. 

Spermatlsm ( 8 p 6 r'ma‘tizm), n. [Gr. sper- 
matizd, t(» boar or produce seed,] 1. The 
emission of sperm or seed. — 2. The theory 
that the genii in animals is produced by 
spermatic animalcules. 

Spermatlzet (sp 6 r'ma-tlz), v.i. To yield 
seed; to emit seed or sperm. Sir T. Browne. 
Spermatoblast (sp^r'ma-to-blast), n. [Gr. 
sperma, spermatos, seed, and bia^fo^.a germ. ] 
Certain stalk-like filaments in the seminal 
ducts upon which the spermatozoa are de- 
veloped. 

Spermatocele (sper'ma-to-seD.n. [Gr. sper- 
ma, spermatos, seed, and kSU, a tumour.] 
A swelling of the spermatic vessels, or ves- 
sels of the testicles. 

Spermato-cystidlum (sper'ma-to-sis-tid'i- 
um), n. [Gr. sperma, a seed, and kystis, a 
bladder.] A name given to the supposed 
male organ of mosses. 

SpermatogenouB (sp^r-ma-toj'en-us), a. 
[Gr. sperma, spermatos, seed, and gennad, 
to produce ] Sperm-producing, 
Spermatold (sper'ma-toid), a. [Gr. sperma, 
spermatos, seed, and eidos, form.] Sperm- 
like; resembling sperm or semen. 
SpermatolOgy ( 8p6r-ma-toro-ji ), n. [Gr. 
sperina, spermatos, seed, and logos, dis- 
course.] Scientific facts regarding sperm. 
Spermatoon (8p6r'ina-to-on), n. pi. Sper- 
matoa (sp^i-'ma-to-a). [Gr. sperma, sper- 
matos, seed, and oon, egg ] A cell constitut- 
ing a nucleus of a sperm-cell. 
Spermatopbore (sp^r'ma-to-fdr), n. [Gr. 
sperma, spernuitcs, seed, and phored, to 
bear.] One of the cylindrical capsules or 
tubular sheaths which in some animals 
carry or surround the spermatozoa. Some- 
times called tlie Moving Filaments of Need- 
ham. 

Spermatopborous ( 8 p 6 r-ma-tofd rus), a. 
Bearing or producing sperm or seed ; sem- 
iniferous. 

Spennatorrbea (sp^r'ma-td-re'^a), n. [Gr. 
^erma, spermatos, seed, and rheo, to flow.] 
Emission of the semen without copulation. 
SpermatOZOld. ( 8p6r'ma-t6-z6"id ), n. [Gr. 
sperma, spermatos, seed, zdon, a living crea- 
ture, and eidos, resemblance.] A minute 
ciliated thread-like body, exhibiting very 
active spontaneous motion, found in the 
antheridia of cryptogumic plants, and re- 
garded as analogous to the spermatozoon of 
animals, as possessing fecundative power. 
Spermatozoon (8p6r'raa-to-z6"on), n. pi. 
spermatozoa ( 8 p 6 r'nia-t 0 -z 6 "a). [Gr. sper- 
ma,spcrmatos, seed, and zoon, a living being.] 
One of tlie microscopic animalcnlar-like 
bodies develope(i in the semen of animnla, 
each consisting of a l)ody and a vibratile 
fllamentai-y tail, exhibiting active move- 
ments comparable to those of tlie ciliated 
zoospores of the olgte, or the ciliated epi- 
thelial cells of animals. Spermatozoa are 
essential to impregnation. 

8perm-*oell (sp^rm'sel), n. A cell contained 
m the liquor seminis, in which are developed 
the sperraatoa or nuclei from which the 
spermatozoa originate. 

Bpermic (sp^r'mik), a. Of or pertaining to 
sperm or seed. 

Spermidium (sp6r-mid'i-um), n. [From Gr. 
sperma, seed, and eidos, resemblance.] In 
hot. a small seed-vessel, more commonly 
called an Achenc. 

Spermoderm (sp6r'mo-d6rm), n. [Gr. sper- 
ma, seed, and derma, skin.] In hot. the 
whole integuments of a seed in the aggre- 
gate; properly, the testa, primine, or exter- 
nal membrane of the seed of plants. 
Bpermogonia (Bpdr'mo-go'ni-a),7i.jt>^ Same 
as Spemnagonia. Treas. cf Bot. 

Sperm -oil (spdrm'oil), n. The oil of the 
spermaceti-whale, which is separated from 
tne spermaceti and the blubber. This kind 
of oil is much purer than traiu-oil, and 
bums away without leaving any charcoal 
on the wicks of lamps. In composition it 
differs but slightly from common whale-oil. 
Bpermoloslet (sp^r-moro-jist), n. [See 
Spkrmatolooy. ] One who treats of sperm 
or seeds. 

Sx>enilOlOg3r fsp6r-mol'6-jl). n. [Gr. sperma, 
seed, logos, aiscourse. ] That branch of 
science which investigates sperm or seeds ; 

E treatise on sperm or seeds. 

SpMmopbilus (sp6r-mof i-lus), n. [Gr. sper- 
ma, seed, and phUeO, to love.] Cuvier’s 


name for a genus of Kodentia, that of the 
marmots tliat have cheek-pouches. The 
superior lightness of their structure has 
caused them to be called Ghround-squiirels. 
Eastern Europe produces one species, S. 
citiUus, called also the saMik or zizel. 
Several species are found in North America. 
Spermopnomm (8p6r-mofo-rum), n. in 
hot. a cord which bears the seeds of some 
plants: also, the placenta itself. 
Spermotbeca (sp^r'mo-the-ka), n. [Gr. sper- 
ma, seed, and case. ] In hot. the seed- 
vessel ; the case in which seeds are con- 
tained. 

Sperm-wbale (spSrm'whal), n. See Sper- 
maceti and Cachalot. 

Sperr, v. t. See Sper. 

Sperset (8p6r8), p.f. To disperse. Spenser. 
Sperver (8p6r'v6rl, n. l. In arch, an old 
name for the wooden frame at the top of a 
bed or canopy. Sometimes the term in- 
cludes the tester or head-piece. ~2. In her. 
a tent. Written also Sparver. 

Spett (spet), v.t. To spit; to throw out. 

‘ When the dragon womb of Stygian dark- 
ness spets her thickest gloom.’ Milton. 
Spet t (spet), n. Spittle. Lovelace. 
Spetebes fspech'ez), n. pi. A name for the 
offal of skin and hides, from which glue is 
made. 

Spetum (spS'tum), n. A kind of spear used 
111 the fifteenth century. See cut Spear. 
Spew (8pu),v. t. [Spelled also Spue. ] [A. Sax. 
splwan, to spit, to spew; cog. D. spouwen, 
spuwen, to vomit; G. speien, O.G. spiwan, 
Icel, 8})//ja, Goth, speiwan, to vomit, to spit; 
these Teutonic forms being cognate hirther 
with L. 82 ) 110 , to vomit, which appears to 
have given rise to the spelling spue. Spit 
is from same root.] 1. To vomit; to puke; 
to eject from the stomach.— 2. To eject; to 
cast f ortli. ‘ Hollow places spew their watery 
store.' Dryden. 'i. To cast out with abhor- 
rence. 

Spew (spu), v.i. To vomit; to discharge the 
contents of the stomach. ‘Better 'twas 
that they should sleep or spew.' B. Jonson. 
Spewer (spu'er), n. One who spews. 
Spewlness (spu'i-ues), n. The state of be- 
iiig spewy, moist, or damp. ‘ The coldness 
and spewinsss of the soil.’ Bp. Gauden. 
Spewy (8pu'i),a. Wet; boggy; moist; damp. 

Tl>e lower valleys in wet winters are so that 

they know not how to feed them. Mortimrr. 

Spbaoel (sfas'el), n. Gangrene. See Spha- 
celus. 

Sphacelate (sfas'e-lat), v i. (See Sphace- 
lus.] 1. To mortify; to become gangren- 
ous, as flesh. — 2. To decay or become cari- 
ous, as a bone. 

Sphacelate (sfas'e-lat), v.t. To affect with 
gangrene. 

Sphacelate, Sphacelated (sfas'e-lat, sfas - 
e-lat-eti), a. In bot. decayetl, withered, or 
death 

Sphacelation (sfas-e-la'sluin). n. The pro- 
cess of becoming or making gangrenous; 
mortifleation. 

Sphacelism, Sphacelismus ( sfas'e-iizm, 
sfas-e-liz'miis), n. A gangrene ; an inflam- 
mation of the brain. 

Sphacelus (sfas'e-lus), n. [Gr. sj^hakelos, 
n-om sphazd, to kill.] In vied, and surg. 
(a) gangrene; mortification of the flesh of a 
living animal. (6) Death or caries of a bone. 
Sphssralcea (sfe-ral'se-a), n. [Gr. sphaira, 
a globe, and alkea, marsh-mallow. The cai*- 
pels are disposed in a round head.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Malvacece, much resem- 
bling Malva in habit. The species are trees 
or shrubs, with toothed or three to five lobed 
leaves, and flowersof a reddish or flesh colour. 
With the exception of one or two natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, they are confined 
to tropical America. They are all of them 
elegant flowers, and thrive well in gardens 
in this country. S. cisplatina is used medi- 
cinally in Brazil as a demulcent, in the same 
manner as marsh-mallows are in Europe. 
Spha9ranthU8 (sfe-ran'thus), n. [From Gr. 
sphaira, a globe, and anthos, a flower — in 
allusion to the globular heads of the flowers.] 
A genus of much-branched, glutinous, 
smooth, or downy annual weeds with winged 
stems, oblong or lanceolate decurreut leaves, 
and flower-heads in dense spherical clusters, 
nat. order Compositw. They are common 
in tropical parte of the Old World. Some 
of them are bitter and aromatic. 

SphSSreNda (sf^ r^'da), n. [Gr. sphaira, a 
sphere, and eidos, resemblance — in allusion 
to the globular herry-like bodies terminat- 
ing ^e branchlets.] A name applied to oer- 
tun vegetable organisms, consisting of a 


striated stem with numerous small branches, 
occurring in the oolite. Page. 
Sptorenclisrxna (sfe-reng'ki-nia). n. [Gr. 
sphaira, a spliere, and enchyma, anything 
poured out.] A name given to spherical or 
spheroidal cellular tissue, such as is found 
in the pulp of fruits. Treas. of Bot. 

Sphserla (sfe'ri-a), n. [From Gr. sphaira, 
a globe — from their shape.] A genus of 
fungi, nat. order Sphieriacei, of very large 
extent and various habit. The species ore 
generally found upon decaying vegetable 
matter, as on the bark of the stem and 
branches of decayed trees, and also on de- 
caying leaves, on the stems of grasses, and 
on the surface of decaying wood. The spe- 
cies are very numerous. 

Spli89riaoel ( sfe-rl-a'se-i ), n. A large 
order of sporidiferous fungi, mostly of 
minute dimensions, abundant on decayed 
wood, herbaceous stems, marine algro, dung, 
and sometimes parasitic on the bodies of 
insects. 


Sphsarldliixn (sfe-rid'i-um), n. pi SpliSd- 
ridla (sffi-rld'i-a). [Gr. sphaira, a sphere, 
and eidos, resemblance.] In zool. one of 
the curious stalked appendages with button- 
Uke heads, covered with cilia, carried on 
the tests of almost all sea-urchins (Echin- 
oidea). These spheeridia are supposed to 
he organs of sense, probably of taste. H. A. 
Nicholson. 

Sphseristerlum ( sfS-ris-te'ri-um ), n. [L.. 
from Gr. sjihairisUrion, from sphairist^, a 
ball player, from sphaira, a globe, a ball.] 
In anc. arch, a building for the exercise of 
the ball; a tennis-court. 

SphsaroblastuB (sfe-ro-blas'tus), n. [Gr. 
sj)haira, a sphere, and blastos, a sprout.] 
In hot. a cotyledon which rises above-ground, 
bearing at its end a spheroid tumour. 
Spli 80 rococcoldea(Bfe'r 6 -ko-koi"de-a), n. pi. 
[Gr. S2)haira, a sphere, kokkos, a berry, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A natural order of 
rose-spored algtc, with spores contained in 
necklace-like strings, comprising several of 
our most beautiful species belonging to the 
genera Delesseria and Nitophyllum. Its 
members are found in most parts of the 
world. 

SphSBrodUB (sfe'ro-dus), n. [Gr. sphaira, a 
globe, and odous, a tooth.] A fossil genus 
of fishes from the oolitic and cretaceous 
strata. 

Sphserogastra (sfe-ro-gas'tra). n. [Gr. 

sphere, andj/a^tf'r, belly.] The true 
spiders. Called also Aranekim (which see). 
SpbSBroBiderite (8fe'r6-8id"er-it). See SriiE- 

ROSIPEKITE. 

SpbSsroBpore ( sfe'ro-spdr ), n. In hot. the 
quadruple spore of some algals. 
SphSBnilaria (sfe-ru-la'ri-a), n. A nematode 
or round parasitic worm existing in certain 
species of bees. The female is nearly an 
inch in length, and consists of little else 
than a mass of fatty tissue with reproductive 
organs, neither mouth, cesophagus, intes- 
tine, nor anus being present. The male is 
only about the 28,000th part the size of the 
female. 

Sphsarulite (sfe'ru-lit). See Spherulitb. 
Spha^ei, Spbagnacess (sfag'ne-i, sfag-n^- 
se-e), n. pi A family of cladocarpous 
mosses, of peculiar habit, dis- 
tinguished especially by the 
mode of branching, the struc- 
ture of the leaves, sporanges, 
and antheridia, and by the 
absence of roots, except in 
tlie early stages of growth. 
See Sphagnum. 
Spliagnous(sfag'nu8).a. [See 
below.] Pertaining to bog- 
moss; mossy. 

Spbagnum (sfag'num), 7i. 
[Gr. sphagnos, a kind of moss. ] 
A genus of mosses, the only 
one of the nat. order Sphag- 
nei. The plants of this genus 
are widely diffused over the 
surface of the earth in tem- 
perate climates, readily re- 
cognized by their pale tint, 
fasciculate branchlets, and 
apparently sessile globose 
capsules. They are aquatic 
plants, and constitute the 
great mass of our bogs in 
swampy and moory districts. 
The formation of peat In 
such situations is often 


Sphagnum. 


in a great measure, to these planto. 
rcHsarpluxii (8fal'6r-d-kttr"pi-um), n. 
haleros, delusive, and karpos, fruit.] 


owiM, 
Sphalero-carpluxu 

[Gr. sphaleros. 
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In hot the collective fruit of the yew, 
blitum, &c. 

Spheoldn. Sphegidsa (sfg'si-dg, 8fd'ji<de),n. 
pi. A family of hy menopterous inaects of the 
section Foasorea. Several apeclea are found 
in England, where they are known as aand- 
wasps. They usually make burrows in the 
sand for nidillcation. 

Sphenacanthiui (afe-na-kan'thus), n. lOr. 
spken, a wedge, and akantha, a apine ] A 
genus of foaail flahes from the coal-forma- 
tion of Scotland. 

Sphene (afgn), n. [Fr. sph^ie, from Or. 
sphin, a wedge.] A mineral composed of 
silicic acid, titanic acid, and lime. Its col- 
ours are dull yellow, m*een, gra 5 % brown, 
and black. It is found amorphous and in 
crystals. The primary form of its crystal is 
an oblique rhombic prism. 

Spheniscidsa (sf^-nis'i-de), n. pi. The pen- 
guins, a section of birds of the family Bre- 

X ' nnatsB, order Natatores, in which the 
re are completely rudimentary, without 
quills, and covered \vith a scaly skin. See 
Penguin. 

SphenoceplialUB (sfe-no-sefal-us), n. [Gr. 
sph^n, spnenos, a wedge, and kephaU, the 
head ] In anat. a malformation of the head 
by which the upper part of the cranium has 
a wedge-like appearance. 

Sphenodon ( sfe'no-dou ), n. [Gr. spMn, 
sphenoa, a wedge, and odous,odonto8, a tooth.] 
A peculiar genus of lizards, regarded as 
forming a family by itself. The only known 
species (S. ptinctaium) is a native of New 
^aland, and, although once abundant, is 
now being rapidly thinned. Of late it has 
become the favourite food of the pig, and is 
eaten by man. It frequents rocky islets, 
living in holes in the sand or amongst stones. 
It is also called Uatterin punctata. 
Sphenogram (Sfe'uo-gi'am), n. [Gr. sphen, 
sphenofi, a wedge, and gramma, a letter.) 
A cuneiform or arrow-headed character. 
See Cuneiform. 

Sphenompher ( sfe-nog'raf-^r ), n. One 
versed Tn 8phent)graphy or in deciphering 
cuneiform inscriptions. 

Sphenographic ( sfe-nC-grafik ), a. Of or 
pertainmg to sphcnography. 
Bphenographlst (sfe-nog'raf-ist), n. Same 
as Sphenrtgrapher. 

Sphenogruphy (sfe-nog'ra-fl). n. [Gr. gphen, 
a wedge, and grnpho, to write. ] 
he art of writing in "wedge-shaped and 
arrow-headed characters ; the art of deci- 
phering cuneiform writings; that branch of 
philological science which concerns itself 
with such writings. 

Sphenoid, Sphenoidal (sfe'noid, sfe-noid'- 
al), a. [Gr. ttphen, a wedge, and cuios, form. ] 
Resembling a wedge.— Sphenoid bone, the 
pterygoid bone of the l>asis of the skull, so 
named because it is wedged in amidst the 
other bones of the head. 

Sphenoid (sfe'noid), n. 1. In crustal, a 
wedge-shaped crystal contained under four 
equal isosceles triangles. —2. In anat. the 
sphenoid bone. 

Spheno-maxlllary (sfe-no-raak'sil-la-ri), a. 
Relating to the sphenoid and maxillary 
bones. 

8pheno>orbitar ( Sfe-nd-or'bi-tar ), a. In 
anat. a tenn applied to the anterior part of 
the body of the sphenoid bone, which is de- 
veloped by a variable number of points of 
ossification 

Spheno-palatinate (sfe'nd-pa-lat''iu-at), a. 
Relating to the sphenoid and palate bones. 
Spheno-palatine (sfe-no-pal'a-tin). a. Per- 
taining to the sphenoid and palate bones. -- | 
Sphenf>-palatine ganglion, the largest of the 
cranial ganglia. 

Spheno-parietal (8fe'n6-pa-ri"ct-al), a. Re- 
lating to the sphenoid and parietal bones. 
Sphenophylltun ( sfe-nb-flrium ), n. [Gr. 
sph^n,sphenos, a wedge, and phyllon, a leaf. ] 
A fossil genus of plants from the coal-mea- 
sures, held by some to have represented the 
pine in the ancient world. Brongniart, on 
the other hand, regards the species as her- 
baceous plants allied to the pepper. 
Bphenoptezls (sfe-nop't^r-is), n. [Gr. sphen, 
gphinos, a wedge, and pterin, a kind of fern, 
from pteron, a wing, a leaf. ] A genus of 
fossU ferns, remarkable for the wedge-shaped 
divisions of their fronds. They occur pro- 
fusely in the carboniferous system, less so 
in the new red sandstone, and scarcely at 
all in the greensand. 

Spheno-temporal f Sfg-no-tem'pd-ral), a. 
Relating to the sphenoid and temporal 
bones. 

I^heral (sfe'ral), a. l. Of or pertaining to 


the spheres or heavenly bodies ; inhabiting 
the spheres. ‘ The spheral souls that move 
through the ancient heaven of song-illu- 
mined air.' Swinburne.—^, Rounded like a 
sphere; sphere-shaped; hence, symmetrical; 
perfect. 

Sphere (Sfer), n.. [L. Stphmra, from Gr. 
sphaira, a ball, a globe. ] 1. In geom. a solid 
body contained under a single surface, which 
in every part is equally distant from a point 
called its centre. It may be conceived to be 
generated by the revolution of a semicircle 
about its diameter, which remains fixed, and 
w'hich is hence called the axis of the sphere. 
A section of a sphere made by a plane passing 
through its centre is called a areat circle of 
the sphere; and when the cutting plane does 
not pass through the centre the section is 
called a small circle of the sphere. A sphere 
la two-thirds of its circumscribing cylinder. 
Spheres are to one another as the cubes of 
their diameters. The surface of a sphere 
is equal to foiu* times the area of one of its 
great circles, and the solidity is found by 
multiplying the cube of the diameter by 
•6236 or I of 7854 ; or by multiplying the 
area of a great circle by | of the diameter. 

2. An orb or globe, as the sun, the earth, the 
stars, or planets; one of the heavenly bodies. 
First the sun, a mighty sphere, he fram’d. MUtoti. 

3. A circular body; a disc. [Rare.] 

With a broader sphere the moon looks down. Hood. 

4. An orbicular body representing the earth 
or the apparent heavens; a celestial or ter- 
restrial globe. — 5. In astron. (a) the con- 
cave expanse of the heavens, which appears 
to the eye as the interior surface of a hol- 
low sphere inclosing the earth, which is 
placed at its centre. In this sphere all the 
heavenly bodies appear to be fixed, and at 
equal distances from the eye. It is also 
called the Celestial Sphere. The equator, 
ecliptic, meridians, <fec., are circles of the 
cele.stiai sphere. (6) One of the supposed 
concentric and eccentric revolving trans- 
parent shells in which, according to the old 
astronomers, the stars, sun. moon, and 
planets were set, and by which they were 
carried in such a manner as to produce their 
apparent motions.— C. In bw/ic. the extension 
of a general conception, or the totality of 
the individuals or species to which it may 
be applied.— 7. Circuit or range of action, 
knowledge, or influence; compass; province; 
employment. 

F, very man, versed in any particul.ir business, finds 
fault with these authors, so far as they treat of mat- 
ters within his sphere. Addison. 

8. Rank; order of society. 

Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

He mixiug with his proper sphere. 

She finds the basencs-s of her lot. Tennyson. 

9. t An orbit; a socket. 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest won! 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 

Shah. 

— A rmillary sphere, an artificial represen- 
tation of the circles of the sphere, by means 
of rings. See ARMILLARY.— OWit/wc sphere, 
that in which the circles of daily motion are 
oblique to the horizon, as is the case to a 
sjiectator at any point between the equator 
and either pole. — Parallel sphere, that in 
which the circles of dally motion are paral- 
lel to the horizon. A spectator at either of 
the poles would view a parallel sphere. — 
Pight sphere, that aspect of the heavens in 
which the circles of daily motion of the 
heavenly bodies are perpendicular to the 
horizon. A spectaUir at the equator views 
a right sphere. — Harmony or music of the 
srpheres. See under Harmony. — Projection 
of the sphere. See PROJECTION. 

Sphere (sfer), v.t. pret. <Sr pp. sphered; ppr. 
sphering. 1. To place in a sphere or among 
tne spheres. 

And therefore is the glorious pLinet, .So!, 

In noble eminence enthron’d, and sphered 
Amidst the other, Shak. 

Becaii-se I would have reached you, had you been 
Sphered up with Cassiopcht. Tennyson. 

2. To form into roundness; to round; hence, ! 
to give perfect or complete form to. 

Light from her native cast 
To journey through the airy gloom began. 
Sphered in a radiant cloud ; lor yet the sun 
Was not. Mat on. 

Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 

To be dundied ; no, but living wills and sphered 

Whole in ourselves, and owed to none. Tennyson. 

Bphere-bom (sfer'bom), a. Bom among 
the splieres. Milton. 
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Sphere-melody (sfer'mel-d-di), n. Melody 
or harmony of the spheres. 8ee under Har- 
mony. 

Sphere-music (sfer^mU-zik), n. The music 
or harmony of the spheres. See under Har- 
mony. 

Sphereotype (8fer'§-6-tip), n. [Gr. sphaira, 
sphere, and typos, a type or figure. ] A posi- 
tive collodion photograph taken on glass by 
placing a mat before the plate, so as to give 
a distinct margin to the picture. E. H. 
Knight. 

Spheric (sfer'ik), a. Same as Spherical. E. 
B. Browning. 

Spherical (sfer'ik-al), a. [Fr. 8phM(fue ; L. 
sphcericus. See Sphere. ] 1. Having the 

form of a sphere; globular; orbicular; as, a 
spherical body. 

We must know the reason of the spherical figures 
of the drops. Glanvil. 

2. Pertaining to a sphere ; belonging to a 
sphere. 3. Relating to the orbs of the 
planets; planetary. 

We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon 
and the stars, as if we were villains by necessity: 
fools by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, anci 
trcachcrs by spherical predominance. Shak. 

—Spherical aberration. See ABERRATION. 
—Spherical angle, an angle formed on the 
surface of a sphere by tlie intersection of 
two great circles. — Spherical excess, the ex- 
cess of the sum of the three angles of a 
spherical triangle above two right angles or 
180°, the three angles of every spherical tri- 
angle being greater than two right angles. 
— Spherical geometry, that branch of geom- 
etry which treats of" spherical magnitudes ; 
as. spherical triangles, arcs, and angles. ~ 
Spherical lune, a projection of the surface 
of a sphere ineduded between two great 
semicircles having a common diameter. — 
Spherical polygon, a portion of the surface 
of a sphere bounded by the arcs of three or 
more great circles, or globular 
projections, the projections of the circles of 
a sphere upon a plane.— triangle, 
a triangle formed on the surface of a sphere 
by the mutual intersection of three great 
circles. Spherical triangles are divided into 
right - angled, oblique - a ngled, equilateral, 
isosceles, <fec. , as plane triangles are. — Spher- 
ical trigonometiy, that branch of trigonom- 
etry which teaches to compute the sides 
and angles of splierical triangles. See Tri- 
gonometry.- bracketing, in arch, 

brackets so formed that the suidace of the 
lath-and-plaster work w-hich they support 
forms a spherical siii’face. 

Spherically (8fei’'ik-al-li), ndn. In the form 
of a sphere. Wotton. 

SphericalneBB (8fci''ik-al-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being spherical; sphericity. 
Sphericity (sfe-ris'i-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being spherical or orbicular ; globu- 
larity; roumlness. 

W.itvr cousist.s of snuill, smooth, solicrical parti- 
cles; their smoothness makes them slip ensily upon 
one another; the sphericity keeps tlicm from touch- 
ing one another m more points than one. Cheyne. 

Spherlcle (sfer'i-kl), 11 . A small sphere. 
SpherlCB (sfeUiks), n. In geom. the doctrine 
of the properties of the sphere considered as 
a geometrical body, and in particular of the 
different circles described on its surface, 
with the method of projecting the same on 
a plane ; spherical geometry and trigono- 
metry. 

Spherograph (sfe'rd-graf), n. [Gr. sphaira, 
a sphere, and grapho, to write, to describe.] 
A nautical Instrument consisting of a stereo- 
graphic projection of the sphere upon a disc 
of pasteboard, in which the meridians and 
parallels of latitude are laid down to single 
degrees. By the aid of this projection, and 
a ruler and index, the angular jiosition of a 
ship at any place, and the distance sailed, 
may be readily and accurately determined 
on the principle of great circle sailing. 
Spheroid (sferiold), n. [Gr. sphaira, a, nphere, 
and eidos, form,] A body or figure approach- 
ing to a sphere, hut not perfectly spherical. 
In geom. a solid generated by the revolu- 
tion of an ellipse about one of Its axes. When 
the generating ellipse revolves about its 
longer or major axis, the spheroid Is oblong 
or prolate; when about its less or minor 
axis, the spheroid is oblate. The earth is an 
oblate spheroid, that is, flattened at the 
poles, so that its polar diameter Is shorter 
than its equatorial diameter. (>See Earth.) 
The same figure is assumed by the other 
planets; hence, the properties of the oblata 
spheroid are of great importance in geodesy 
and astronomy. 
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Spheroidal (Bfs-roid'al), a. 1. Having the 
form of a apheroid.— 2. In cry»tal. bounded 
by ae veral convex facea. —Spheroidal hracket- 
inOt in arch, bracketing which has a sphe- 
roidal surface. — Spheroidal condition, the 
condition of a liquid when, on being placed 
on a highly heated surface, as red hot metal, 
it assumes the form of a more or less flat- 
tened spheroid, and evaporates without 
ebullition. The spheroid In this condition 
does not touch the surface of the metal, but 
floats on a layer of its own vapour, and 
evaporates rapidly from its exposed surface. 
It is heated mainly by radiation from the 
hot surface, because conduction is impos- 
sible since the layer of intervening vapour 
conducts hent very feebly. The formation 
of a layer of non-conducting vapour explains 
why it is possible tt> dip the wetted hand 
into molten iron with impunity. 
Spheroldic, Spheroidical (sfe-roid'ik, sfe- 
roid'ik-al), a. Same as Spheroidal. 
Spheroidicity, Spheroidity (sfe-roi-dis'i- ti , 
sfe-roi'di-ti ), n. The state or quality of 
being spheroidal. 

Spherometer(8fe-rom'et-6r),?i. [GT.ephaira, 
a sphere, and metroa, a measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring the thickness of 
small bodies when great accuracy is required, 
as the curvature of optical glasses, <fec. 
Spherosiderite (sf6-ro-8id'6r-it), n. fGr. 
ephaira, a sphere, and suUroB, iron. ] A sub- 
stance found in spheroidal masses in the 
basaltic compact lava of Steinheim. Called 
also GlaBB Lava or Hyalite. 
Sphenila(sfei-'u-la), n. [L. sp/ovruZa, a little 
sphere.] A spherule: a term applied to the 
globose peridiiini of some plants. 
Bpherulate (sfer'u-lat), a. Covered or 
studded with spherules; having one or more 
rows of minute tubercles. 

Spherule (sfer'ul), Vi. [See Si*HKIUJLA.] A 
little sphere or spherical body. Mercury or 
quicksilver, when poured upon a plane, di- 
vides itself into a great number of minute 
splierules. 

Spherullte (sfer'u-lit), n. [Gr. aphaira, a 
sphere, and lithos, a stone ] 1. A variety of 
obsidian or pearl-stone, found in rounded 
grains — 2. See Rauiolitk. 

Sphery (sfer'i), a. l. Belonging to the 
spheres. 

She can teach yc how to climb 

Higlier than the sf fiery chime. Milton. 

2. Resembling a sphere or star in roundness, 
brightness, or the like. ‘Ilermia’s sphery 
eyne,' Shak. 

Sphex (sfeks), 71 . [Gr. sphdx, a wasp ] A 
genus of insects. Same as A inmophila. 
Sphincter (sflngk'tSr). n. [Gr. sphiiujktSr, 
from sphingo, to constrain, to draw close.] 
In anat. a name applied generally to a kind 
of circular muscles, or muscles in rings, 
which serve to close the external orifices of 
organs, as the sphincter of the mouth, of the 
eyes, <fec., and more particularly to those 
among them which, like the sphincter ani, 
have the peculiarity of being in a state of 
permanent contraction, independently of 
the will, and of relaxing only when it is re- 
quired that the contents of the organs wdiich 
they close should be evacuated. 

Sphinx (sflngks), n pi. Sphinxes (sflngks'- 
ez). [Gr. sphingXjL. sphinx.] 1, In Greek 
myth, a she-monster, said to have proposed 
a riddle to the Thebans and to have killed 



Greek Sphinx, from a sculpture In British Museum. 

all who were not able to guess it. It was 
at last solved by GSdipus, whereupon the 
sphinx slew herself. In art this monster is 
often represented with the winged body of 
a lion with the breasts and head of a wo- 
man.— 2. In Egyptian antiq. a figure of some- 
what similar shape, having the body of a 
lion (seldom winged), and a human (male or 
female) or animal head. The human-headed 
figures have been called androsphinxes ; 


those with the head of a ram criosphinxes, 
and those with the head of a hawk hieraco- 
sphinxes. The Egyptian imhinx was proba- 
bly a purely symbolical figure, havmg no 



Egyptian Sphinx, from the Louvre Miiscmn. 


historical connection with the Greek fable, 
and the Greeks may have applied the term 
sphinx to the Egyptian statues merely on 
account of an accidental external resem- 
blance between them and their own figures 
of the sphinx.— 3. A person who proposes 
riddles, puts puzzling or obscure questions, 
or who talks enigmatically.— 4. A genus of 
lepidopterous insects, section Crepuscularia; 
the hawk-moths. They receive their generic 
name from the attitude of several of the ca- 
terpillars, which resembles that of the 
fabled monster so called. See Spiiingida-:. 
5. 'I'lie Cynocephalus passio, or Guinea ba- 
boon. 

SphlngldaB (sfin'ji-de), n. pi. A family of lepi- 
uopteious Insects, section Crepuscularia. 
The insects belonging to tliis divi.sion gen- 
erally fly in the evening or early in the 
morning, but there are many which fly in 
the daytime. This family embraces some 
of tlie largest European Lepidoptera, as tlie 
death’s-head hawk-nioth,the Sphinx atropos, 
Linn., the privet hawk-moth {Sphinx ligus- 
tri). 

Sphragide (sfra'jid), n. [Fr. sphragide, from 
L. Hphragis, sphragidis, a kind of stone used 
for seals; Leinuian earth; from Gr. sphragis, 
sphragidoK, a seal. The earth is said to have 
been so called because sold in sealed packets. ] 
A species of ochreous clay, wliich falls to 
pieces in w'ater wdth the emission of many 
Ivubbles. Called also Earth of Lemnos. 
Sphragistlcs (sfra-jis'tiks), n. [Gr. sphra- 
gi.siikos, of or for sealing, from sphragis, a 
seal ] The science of seals, their history, 
peculiai'ities, and distinctions. The chief 
object of this science is to ascertain the 
age and genuineness of the documents to 
which seals are alllxed. 

SphrigOSlS (sfri-go'8is),7>. [Gr.s?>/iriflra(L tobe 
full of liealth and strength ] Over-rankness, 
a disease in fruit-trees and other plants, as 
turnips, in which the plant tends to grow to 
w'ciod or stem and leaves in place of fruit or 
bulb, <fcc., or to grow so luxuiiantly that the 
nutritious qualities of the plant are injured, 
as in the potiito. Sphrigosis is sometimes 
due to over-manuring. 

Sphygmic (sflg'mik), a. [Gr. Sjfhygmos, the 
pulse.] Of or pertahiing to the pulse. 
Sphyginograpll (sflg'mo-graf), n. [Gr. sphyg- 
mus, a pulse, and grapho, to write.] An in- 
strument which, when applied over an ar- 
tery, indicates the character of the pulse as 
to the force and extent of undulations, re- 
gistering them on a strip of paper moved by 
watch-work. It reveals in a very delicate 
and beautiful manner, by the tracing of a 
voncil on the paper, the force of the heart 
jeats, and in making experiments with dif- 
ferent kinds of medicines it shows their 
effect on the nervous system, 
sphygmographlc (sflg-nm-grafik), a. Of 
or pertaining to the sphygmograph; regis- 
tered or traced by the sphygmograph. 

* Sphygmographic tracing of the cardiac 
movement of (the) arterial pulse.’ l>r. Car- 
penter. 

Sphygmometer (sflg-mom'et-ftr), n. [Gr. 
sphygmos, a pulse, ana metron, measure.] An 
instrument for counting the arterial pulsa- 
tions; a sphygmograph. 

SphyiwnidSB (sfl-re'nl-de), n. pi. [Gr. 
sphyraina, the hammer -fish,] A fairly 
of acanthopterygious (teleostean) fishes, 
nearly allied to the perches. The species 
are elongated, active, predaceous fishes, 


having the jaws armed with formidable 
teeth. They live principally in tropical seas, 
although one or two species ore found in 
the Mediterranean. The barracuda of the 
West Indies {Sphyreena picuda) is a large 
and powerful fish, as much dreaded as the 
white shark. 

Splalt (spi'al), n. A spy; a scout. ‘The 
prince's spials have Informed me.' Shak. 
Sploa (sprka), n. [L., an oar of corn ] In 
surg. a bandage so named from its turns 
being thought to resemble the rows of an 
ejir of com.— Spica descendens, the uniting 
bandage used in rectilinear wounds. It con- 
sists of a double-headed roller with a longi- 
tudinal slit in the middle, 8 or 4 inches long. 
Splcate, Splcated (spFkat, spFkat-ed), a. 
[L. spicatus, pp. of spico, to furnish with 
spikes, from spica, a spike.] In hot. having 
a spike or ear; eared like coni. 

Splccato (spik-kft'to). [It., divided.] In 
music, a term which indicates that every 
note is to have a distinct and detached 
sound, and in regard to instruments played 
with a bow it denotes that every note is to 
have a distinct bow. 

Spice (spis), 71. [O.Fr. espice, Mod. Fr. ^pice, 
8p. especia, It. spezie, from L. species, ap- 
pearance, species, kind, sort, in fate Latin, 
goods, wares, assorted goods, especially 
spices, drugs, &c., of the same sort. See 
Species.] l. A vegetable production, fra- 
grant or aromatic to the smell and pungent 
to the taste, such as pepper, nutmeg, ginger, 
cinnamon, and cloves, used in sauces and in 
cookery. — 2. A small (luantity, giving a sea- 
soning to a greater; something that en- 
riches or alters the quality of a thing in a 
small degree, as spice alters the taste of a 
tiling; a small admixture; a flavouring; a 
smack; as, there’s a spice of conceit about 
him. 

Variety's the very sf>ii e of life 

That y^ives it all it.s Havour. Cenuper. 

Spicet (spis), 71. [Fr. csp^ce. a kind or spe- 
cies; L, species, a species. It is thus really 
the same word as above.] A sample; a spe- 
cies. 

Justir.t!, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is 
ciescril)ccl in two Kinds of spices. Sir T. Elyot. 

Spice (spis), v t. pret. & pp. spiced; ppr. 
spicing. 1. To season with spice; to mix 
aromatic substances with; to season, literally 
or figuratively ; as, to spice wine ; to sjfice 
one’s conversation with scandal.— 2. To im- 
pregnate with a spicy odour. ‘ In the spiced 
Indian air.’ Shak.—Z. t To render nice ; to 
season with scruples. 

Take it, ’tis yours ; 

Be not so spiced; it is good gold. Seau. Fi. 

Spice-apple (spis'ap-l), n. A kind of apple. 
Spice-busll (spis'bqsh), n. Same as Spice- 
wood. 

Spice-nut (spis'nut), n. A gingerbread nut. 
Spicer (spis'iir), 71. 1. One that seasons with 
spice. —2. One who deals in spice. 

Spicery (spis'^r-i), n. [O.Fr. espicerie. Mod. 
Fr. i^picerie. See SriCE.] 1. Spices in gen- 
eral; fragrant and aromatic vegetable sub- 
stances used in seasoning. 

Thrir camels w’cre loadcn with s/icery suid balm 
and myrrh, Raleigh. 

2. A repository of spices. ‘ The spicerg, the 
cellar, and its furniture.’ Addison. 
Spice-wood (spis'wqd), 71. Lindera benzoin 
{Laurus benzoin, Linn.), an American shrub, 
the wild-allspice or benjamin-tree. 
SpiciferouB (spi-sif'^r-us), a. [L. spicifer, 
bearing spikes or ears, from spica, an ear, 
and/cT’o, to bear.] Bearing ears, as com; 
producing spikes; splcated; eared. 
Spiciform (spi'ai-form), a. In bot. spike- 
maped. 

Spicily (spls'i-li), adv. In a spicy manner; 
pungently; with flavour. 

Spiemess (spls'l-ues), n. Quality of being 
spicy. 

Spickt (spik), 71. A spike; a tenter. 
Spick-and-Span (spik'and-span), a. or adv. 
^pick, a spike, and span, a mlp. a splinter. 
(See Span-new.) Spiek and-span new means 
therefore nail and chip new, newly shaped 
and put toother. Comp. I>. spikspelaer- 
nieuw, spelmmieuw (speld, spelde, a pin), 
spiksplintemieuw.] In full used adverbi- 
mly with new = quite new ; bran-new ; also 
used adjectively ; as, a spick-and-span suit 
of clothes. 

I keep no antiquated stuff ; ..... 

But spick-and-span I have enough. Hudtbras. 

Spioknel (spik'nel). See SPIGNBL. 

SpiOOBd (spik'ds), a. [From L. spica, a spike 
or ear ] Having spikes or ears; eared like 
corn. Written also Spicotis. 
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SplOOBlty (spi>ko8'i-ti), n. The state of 
^ing splooBe, or of having or being full of 
ears, like oom. 

SplooUB (splk^us), a. Same as Spicoae. 
Sploola (spik'u-Ia), 71. pi. Spioulse (spik^fi- 
le). [L.] In hot. (a) a small spike or spike- 
let. (6) A pointed, fleshy, superficial ap- 
pendage. 

Splcular(8pik'u-ldr).a. [L. spCeulurn, a dart.] 
Kesembling a dart; having sliarp points. 
Sploulate (^spik'fl-l&t),v.<. [L. spundo, spicu- 
latum, to shai^en, from ^iculum, dim. of 
gpicum, for spica, a point. ] To sharpen to 
a point. '(Spictilafed paling.' W. Mason. 
Spiculate (spik'a-lat), a. [L. spiculahis. pp. 
of spiculo, to sharpen to a point, from st)icu- 
lum, a point.] Covered with or divided into 
fine points; specittcally, in hot. (a) covered 
with pointed fleshy appendages. as a surface. 
(1>) Applied to a spike composed of several 
smaller spikes crowded together. 

Spicule (spik'ul), n. [L. spicida.] 1. In 
Sot. aspikelet.— 2. In zool. one of the minute 
limy or flinty particles found in sponges, 
and also in the tissues of some coolenterate 
animals. 

SplOUliform (spik'ul-i-form), a. Having the 
form of a spicule. 

Splculigenous (spik-u-lij'en-us), a. [L. 
spiculum, a dart, and gigtio, genui, to pro- 
(fuce. ] Containing or producing spicules. 
Spicy (spis'i), a. [From «prcc. ] 1. Producing 
spice; abounding with spices. i 


As . . . off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sab.'ean odours from the if'uy shore 
Of Araby the blcs.s’d. Milton. 


2. Having the qualities of spice; flavoured 
witli spice ; fragrant ; aromatic ; as, spicy 
plants. ‘ The nut-brown ale.’ Milton. 
* Spicy gales.’ f’o/je. —3. Having a sharp fla- 
vour; pungent; pointed; keen ; as. a spicy 
debate, —4. Showy; handsome; smart; as, a 
^icj/ garment. [Colloq.] 

Seller (8pi'd6r),7i. [For spindcr for s-pimur, 
one that spins, formerly a spider; so G. 
spinne, a spider, from spinnen, to spin. As to 
the omission of n, comp, other, tooth, <fec.l 
1. The common name of animals of tlie Lin- 
nasan genus Aranea, now divided not only 
into many genera, but into many families, 
constituting a section (Araneida)of the class 
Arachnida, order Pulinonaria. The head and 
chest are united to form a segment known as 
a cephalothorax ; no wings are developed, 
and breathing is effected by means of pul- 
monary or lung sacs. Spiders are remark- 
able for spinning webs for taking their prey 
and forming a convenient habitation. The 
alTdomen of the spiders is unjointed, and 
is famished with from four to six cylindri- 
cal or conical mamniillsB or processes, with 
fleshy extremities, which are perforated with 
numberless small orifices for the passage of 
silky filaments of extreme tenuity, with 
which they fomi their webs, and which pro- 
ceed from internal reservoirs. ITie legs 
number four pairs, and no antennae are de- 
veloped. Their mandibles are terminated 
by a movable hook, flexed inferiorly, under- 
neath which, and near its extremity, which 
is always i>oiuted, is a little opening that 
allows a passage to a venomous fluid con- 
tained in a gland of the preceding joint. 
After wounding their prey with their hooked 
mandibles, they inject this poison into the 
wound, which suddenly destroys the victim. 
A very great diversity exists in the modes 
in which spiders construct their webs, and 
In the situations in which they are placed. 
Some spiders do not catch their prey by 
entangling them in their webs, but roam 
Abroad in search of them. 

My brain more busy than the labouring spicier 

Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

Shaft. 

The spider's touch, how excjuisitely fine! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Pope. 

% Something resembling or supposed tt) 
resemble a spider, as a kind of gridiron, or 
a trivet to supxiort vessels over a fire. ~ 
8. In mack, (a) a skeleton of radiating 
qpokes, as a rag-wheel (which see), (fi) llie 
internal frame or skeleton of a gear-wheel, 
for instance, on which a co^ed rim may be 
bolted, shrunk, or cast. The solid in- 
terior portion of a piston to which the pack- 
ing is attached, ana to whose axis the piston- 
rod is secured. E. H. Knight. ~i. Naut. (a) 
an iron outrigger to keep a block clear of 
the ship’s side, (p) An iron hoop round the 
mast for the attachment of the futtock- 
shrouds; also, a hoop round a mast provided 
with belaying pins. 







Coaita or Spider-monkey. 


Bpider-oatcher (spi’d^r-kach-dr), n. One 
who or that whicn catches spiders; specifi- 
cally, a bird, the wall-creeper (Tichodrorna 
rnuraria), found in southern Europe. Also, 
a genus of birds (Arachnothera) inhabiting 
the Indian Archipelago, whose favourite 
food is spiders. 

Spider-crab (spFdSr-krab), n. Same as 
Sea-spider. 

Spider-fly (spi'dfer-fll), n. A dipterous insect 
of the family Pupipara. There are many 
species of these found parasitic on birds and 
quadrupeds. They belong to the genera 
Hippobosca and Nycterobia. 

Spiderlike ( spl'ddr-llk ), a. Resembling a 
spider. Shak. 

Spider-Une (spi’dfir-lInV n. One of the 
threads of a spider’s wen ingeniously sub- 
stituted for wires in micrometer scales, in- 
tended for 
delicate as- 
tronomical 
o b B e r v a- 
tions. 

Spider-mite 

(spi'der-mit), 
n. One of a 
family of 
mites (Gana- 
sidas) found 
upon plants. 

Spider-mon- 

key (.spi'der- 
mung ki), n. 
A name given 
to many spe- 
cies of pla- 
tyrhine or 
New World 
monkeys, but 
more especially to members of the genus 
Ateles, which are distinguished by the great 
relative length, slenderness, and flexibility 
of their limbs, and by the prehensile power 
of their tails. 

Spider-orchis (spFddr-or-kis), n. Tlie com- 
mon name of two British species of Ophrys, 
0. arachnites (late spider-orchis), and 0. 
ara7i(/cra(early spider-orchis). See OPHRYS. 
Splder-sheU (sprddr-shel), w. A species of 
tne genus Murex. 

Spiderwort (spi'dfer-w^rt), n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Tradescantia, 
one species of which, T. virginica, is culti- 
vated in gardens. 

Spie^eleisen (si>d'gel-i-8en), n. [G.—spiege.l, 
a min't»r, and eisen, iron; named from its 
fracture showing large smooth shining sur- 
faces] A peculiar kind of cast-iron made 
from specular iron ore, or hsernatite, con- 
taining a large percentage of carbon and 
manganese. Being remarkably free from 
impurities, as phosphorus, siilpliur, silica, 
Ac., it is largely used in the Bessemer pro- 
cess of stecl-niaking for the purpose of re- 
introducing carbon. 

Spiegelerz (spe'gel-6rz), n. [G. ftpugel, a 
mirror, and erz, ore.] Specular ironstone; 
a variety of hsernatite. 

Spier (sper), v t. and i. To ask; to inquire. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] See Speiu. 

Spifly (splf'i), a. Spruce ; well-dressed. 
[Slang] 

Bplgella <8pf-je'li-a),7i. [In honour of Adrian 
van der Spiegel, latterly professor of medi- 
cine at Padua, and a botanical author, who 
died 1625.1 Worm-seed or wonn-grass, a 
genus of plants, nat. order Logaulaceee. It 
consists of annual and perennial herbs, with 
opposite or whorled ovate or lance-shaped 
leaves, and carmine, blue, or purple flowers. 
They are natives of North and South Ame- 
rica. The root of S. ynarylandica is used in 
America as a vermifuge; and if administered 
in large doses it acts powerfully as a cath- 
artic. 5. Anthelmia possesses powerful nar- 
cotic properties, and is used in the same 
manner as the last. 

Spigelian (spl-jdli-an), a. [See Spiqelia.] 
Hi anat. applied to one of the lo' 


lobes or dtvl- 
mammalian liver (Lobulus 


slons of 
Spigelii). 

Spightt (8pit),n. Spite; grudge; reluctance. 

Spenser. 

Spight t (spit), To spite. Spenser. 

Bpigbtt (^it), n. [See Speoht.] A wood- 
pe^er. Holland. 

Spinel (spig’nel), n, [A coutr. of spike- 
noM. ] llie common name of plants of the 
genus Athamanta. 

DPijmet (spig^net), n. [Corrupted from 
spikenard.] A plant of the genus Aralia 
(A. raceinusa). Am Gray. See Spikenard. 
Spigot (spig^ot), n. [O.E. spigotte, speget. 


spykette, dim. forms from spick =^8pike. See 
Spike.] a pin or peg used to stop a faucet, 
or to stop a small hole in a cask of liquor; 
a spile. 

Take out the spig^ot and clap the point in your 
mouth. Swift. 

Splgumel (spi-gur'nel), n. In law, a name 
formerly given to the sealer of the writs In 
Chancery. 

Spike (spik), 71. [Same word as pike with 
initial s; Icel. splk, Sw. spik, a spike. Cog. 
L. spica, a sharp point, an ear of corn; W. 
yspig, a spike. (See Pick, Pike.) Meanings 
6 and 6 are drectly from the Latin. As to 
kindred forms with and without initial s, 
see Sneeze.] l. A large nail or pin. gener- 
ally of iron, but sometimes of wood. -2. A 
piece of pointed iron like a long nail, in- 
serted with the point outwards, as on the 
top of walls, gates, Ac,, to prevent iieople 
from passing over them. —8. A nail or instru- 
ment with which the vents of cannon are 
filled up.— 4. Something of similar shape to 
the above articles. 

He wears on his head the corona radiaUx, another 
type of his divinity: the spikes that shoot out repre- 
sent the ruys of the sun. Addison. 

5. An ear of coni or grain.— 6. In hot. a spe- 
cies of inflorescence in which the flowers 



a, Spike of I'ltxntago major, b. Section of it to 
show the sessile flowers, c. Spike of Lolinm perenm. 
d, Spikclet of do. 

are sessile along a common axis, as in the 
Plantago, or common plantain. 

Spike (spik). n. A species of lavender, La- 
vandula Spica; spike-lavender. 

Spike (spik), v.t. pret. A pp. spiked; ppr. 
spiking. 1. To fasten with spiices or long 
and large nails; ws, to spike down the planks 
of a floor or bridge. — 2 To set with spikes ; 
to furnish with spikes. — 3. To fix upon a 
spike.— 4. To make sharp at the end. John- 
son.— h. To stop the vent of with a spike.— 
To spike a gnu or cannon, to fill up the 
touch-hole by driving a nail or spike forcilily 
into it, in order to render it unserviceable. 
Spike-lavender (8pikTa-ven-d6r), 71. a kind 
of lavender, Lavandula Spica, from which 
spike-oil is ob- 
tained. 

Spikelet (splk'- 
let), n. In hot. 
a small spike 
making a part of 
a large one; ora 
subdivision of a 
spike ; as, the 
spikelets of 
grasses. 

Spike - nail 

(spik'nal), n. A 
nail of 8 inches 
in length and 
upwaroB. See 
SPIKE. 

Spikenard 

(spik'niird), n. 
f^r. sincanard. 
See Spike, 

Nard. ] 1. A 

highly aroma- 
tic herbaceous 
plantgrowingin 
the East Indies, 
the Nardo- 

sta^kys Jata- 
mansi, nai.order Valerianacew. Tine root has 
a strong smell and a shaip bitterish taste. 
This Is the true spikenard of the ancients, 
and it has enjoyed celebrity from the earliest 
period, on account of the valuable extract 
or perfume obtained from Its roots, which 
was used at the ancient baths and at 
feasts. It is called jataniansi or balchur by 
the Hindus, and sumbvl or sunbtd by the 



Spikenard [Nardostaehys 
y ataxnansi). 
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Arabians. Differences of opinion exist re- 
specting the nature of the frasprance of the 
iatamansi. It is, however, highly esteemed 
In the East as a perfume, and is used to 
scent oils and unguents. The name spike- 
nard is applied to various other plants, as 
to Valeriana oeltiea, Andropogon Nardun, 
Lavandula Spica. In the United States it 
is applied to Aralia racemo8a.~2. A name 
given to various fragrant essential oils.— 
Ploughman's sjrikenard. See under PLOUGH- 
MAN. 

8pike-0ll (splk'oil), n. A volatile oil ob- 
tained by distilling Lavandula Spica with 
water. It has a less agreeable odour than 
true lavender-oil, and is specifically heavier. 
It is obtained from the leaves and stalks, 
true lavender-oil from the flowers, of several 
species of Lavandula. 

fiplke-plank (spik'plangk). n. [Comp, spike- 
mb.] Naut. in Polar voyages, a platform 
projecting across the vessel before the 
mizzen-mast, to enable the ice -master to 
cross over and see ahead, and so pilot her 
clear of the ice. Admiral Smyth. 

Bpike-ruBh (splk'rush), n. the common 
name of several British plants of the genus 
Eleocharis. See Eleochatus. 

8pike-t6am (splk'tem), n. A wagon drawn 
by three horses, or by two oxen and a horse. 
Bartlett. [United States.] 

BPlke-tub (spik'tub), n. [A. Sax. spic, fat; 
Icel. spik, blubber; G. speck, fat, bacon,] 
A vessel in which the fat of bears, seals, 
and minor quarry is set aside till a ‘making 
off ’ gives an opportunity for adding it to the 
blubber in the hold. Admiral Smyth. 

fipU^ (spik'i), a. 1. In the shape of a spike; 
having a sharp point or points. —2. Set with 
spikes. 

The spli-y wheels through heaps of carnage tore. 

Pope. 

Spilanthes (spi-lan'thez), n. [Gr. spilos, a 
spot, and anthos, a flower — in allusion to 
the original species having yellow flowers 
and a brown disc ] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cornpositre. They are tropical, smooth, 
annual, branching weeds, with opposite 
lance-8lnii»ed or ovate leaves, and 8talke<i, 
terminal, solitary, yellow flower-heads. I’he 
involucre and receptacle of S. olcracea are 
said to act as a powerful stimulant of the 
salivary organs. 

Spile (spil), n. [D. spijl, L.G. s-pile, a bar, a 
stake; G. speil, a skewer. See Spill, ?t.] 

1. A small peg or wooden pin used to stop a 
spile-h(de in a cask or barrel. — 2. A stake 
driven into the ground to protect a bunk, 
form wharfs, abutments, <fec. ; a pile. 

Spile (sj)!!), v.t. pret. & pp. spiled; ppr. spil- 
ing. [See above.] To supply with a faucet 
and spigot, as a cask of liquor. 

You must not suppose, your highness, that I ne- 
glecteii to avail myself (unknown to the Aga) of tlie 
pcculi.ir proijcrtie.s of the wine which those c.isks 
contained. I had them spiled undernc.atii, and, con- 
stantly running off the wine from tijcm, filled them 
up afresh. Marryat. 

Spile-hole ( spilTiol ), n. A small aperture 
made in a cask, usually near the bung-hole, 
to afford acce8.s to the air, in order to per- 
mit the contained liquor to flow fi'eely. 

SplUklll (spil'i-kin), n. [Dim. of spill, spile, a 
splinter. ] 1. A peg of wood, bone, ivory, &c. , 
for making the score at crlbbage and other 
games.— 2. pi. A game played with such in- 
struments; pushpin. 

Spill (spil). n. [In some of the senses pro- 
bably the same as spile, a peg; D. spil, a pin, 
a pivot, a spindle; G. spilU, a spindle, a 
peg ; in others rather allied to spall, spell, 
spate, a chip, spalt, to chip or break.] 1. A 
small peg or pm for stopping a cask ; a spi- 
got; a spile : as, a vent-hole stopped with a 
spill.— 2. \ A piece broken off; a splinter. 

What to reserve their relicks many yeares, 

Their silver spurs, or spills of broken speares. 

Bp. Hall. 

8. t A little bar or pin of iron. Rich. Carew. 
4.t A little sum of money. Ayliffe.—b. A 
strip of paper rolled up, or a small slip of 
w6od, used to light a lamp, a cigar, &c. 

Spill (spil), v.t. pret. & pp. spilled or spilt; 
ppr. spilling. [A. Sax. spillan, to spill, to 
ruin, to waste, to destroy ; L. G. and D. 
spUlen, to waste, to spend ; Icel. spilla, to 
spoil, to destroy; Dan. spUde, to spill, to lose, 
to waste. Perhaps from same root as spall, 
spate, and split.] 1. To suffer to fall or run 
out of a vessel ; to lose or suffer to be scat- 
tered: applied only to fluids and to sub- 
stances whose particles are small and loose; 
as, to mUl water from a pail; to will spirit 
or oil from a bottle ; to spill quiclcsilver or 
powders from a vessel or a paper ; to spill 


sand or flour. SpUl differs from pour in 
expressing accidental loss ; a loss or waste 
not designed, or contrary to purpose. —2. To 
suffer or to cause to flow out or lose ; to 
shed : used especially with regard to blood, 
as in cases of murder or wilful slaughter ; 
as, a man spills another’s blood. ‘ To revenge 
his blood so justly spilt.' Dryden. 

They have taken the child 
To spill his blood and heal the land. Tennyson. 

3. t To injure; to destroy; to ruin. ‘To 
spUl and spoil thy house with fire.’ Turber- 
ville. 

So full of artless jealousy Is guilt. 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. Shak. 

4. Naut. to discharge the wind from, as from 
the belly of a sail, in order to furl or reef it. 
6. To throw, as from a horse or carriage. 
[Colloq. or slang.]— 6. f [In this sense from 
noun spill, a piece.] To piece or diversify 
with spills or small pieces; to inlay. ‘ Pave- 
ment . . . with ivovy sjnlt.’ Spenser. 

Spill (spil), v.i. l.t To waste; to be prodi- 
gal. Sir P. Sidney. — 2. To be shed; to be 
suffered to fall, be lost, or wasted. 

He w.as sit topfull of liiiiiself, that he let it .rpill on 
all the company. ITatts. 

Spiller (sifir^r), n. l. One that spills or 
sheds.- 2. A kind of fishing-line. See Bol- 
ter. 

SpUlet-flslilng, SplUlaxd-flBliing (spii'et- 
nsh-ing, spil'yard-ttsh-lng), n. A name given 
to the method of fishing in the west of Ire- 
land, in which a number of hooks are set 
on snoods, all on one line. Called also Bul- 
tow, Jiultow-fishing. 

Spilliken (spil'i-ken), n. Same as Spiliken. 
SpilUng-lllLd (spiring-lin), n. Naut. a line 
fixed occasionally to the main and fore sails 
of a ship in tempestuous weather, to spill 
them, in order that they may be reefed or 
furled more conveniently. 

Spilt (spilt), pret. & pp. of spill. 

, Spilth (spilth), n. [From spill; comp, tilth 
j lYoni till, stealth trom steal] Spilling; that 
! which is spilt; that which is poured out 
I with lavish profusion. ‘With drunken spiif/i 
j of wine.’ Shak. 

but when one comes to tr.mscril)c such passages 
! the pen drives heavily amid the radiant riot of flower- 
I soft speech, and the supreme spilth of starry syl- 
I lablcs. lid. Doivden, 

\ Spilus (spl'lus), 71. [Gr. spilos, a spot. ] In 
pnthol. same as Nceinis (which see). 

Spin (spill), v.t. pret. sptm(span is now ob- 
solete or provincial); pp. spun; ppr. spinning. 
[A. Sax. spinnan, pret. sjjan, pp, spunnen; 

[ common to the Teutonic tongues: D. and 
(b spinnen, O.H.G. and Goth, spinnan, Dan. 
spinde, Icel. and Sw. spitma - to spin. Sup- 
posed to be of same root as span and Gr. 
span, to draw. Hence spindle, spinster, 
spider.] 1 To draw out and twist into 
threads, either by the hand or machinery ; 
as, to spin wool, cotton, or flax; to spin 
goats’ hair. ‘Beholding how the thrids of 
life they span. ' Spenser. 

All the yarn she (Penelope) spun in Ulysses’ ab- 
sence, did but fill Ithaca with moths, ShaJk. 

2. To make or work on as if by spinning; to 
draw out tediously; to extend to a great 
length. 

I passed lightly over many particulars on which 
learned and witty men might spirt out large volumes. 

Sir B. I'listranfre. 

The lines are weak, another’s pleased to say; 
Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day. Pope. 

3. To protract; to spend by delays; as, to 
spin out the day in idleness. 

By one delay after another they spin out their 
whole lives. Sir R. I.'F.strange. 

4. To whirl rapidly; to cause to turn with 
great speed; as, to spin a top; to spin a coin 
on a table.— 6. To form, as a filament or 
thread, by the extrusion of a viscid fluid, 
which hardens on coming into contact with 
the air : said of spiders, silk-worms, and the 
like; as, a spider spiixs a web.— To spin hay 
(mint.), to twist it into ropes for convenient 
carriage on an expedition. —To spin a yam, 
to tell a long story: originally a seaman’s 
phrase. [Colloq.] 

Spin (spin), v.i. 1. To perform the act of 
making threads; to work at drawing and 
twisting threads; as, the woman knows how 
to spin; a machine or mule spi7is with 
great exactness. 

They neither know to spin nor care to toil. Prior. 
He spins and weaves, and weaves and spins. 

Cowper. 

2. To revolve; to move round rapidly; to 
whirl, as a top or a spindle. 

Let the gre.at world spirt for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. Ttnnyson. 
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3. To stream or issue in a thread or small 
current; as, blood spins from a vein. 

Make incision in their hides, 

That their hot blood may spin in Hnglisb eyes. 

.•shak. 

4. To run or drive with great rapidity; to go 
quickly; as, to sptm along the road. [Colloq.] 

While the money lasts make it spin. IV. Collins. 

Spin (sphU, n. The act of spinning; a rapid 
unintermitted action ; a single etfort, as in 
a race; as, a rapid spin along the road. 
[Colloq.] 

Teetotums we’ve for patriots got, 

Who court the mob with antics humble ; 

Like theirs the patriot’s dizzy lot, 

A glorious spin, and then— a tumble. Moore. 

Spina (spTna), n. pi. SplnSB (spi'ne). [L ] 
A thorn; a prickle; the backbone or spine. 
Splnaceous (spi-nu'shus), a. lielating to 
spinach, or tne class of plants to which it 
belongs. 

Spinach, Splnage (spin'aj), ?i, [O.Fr. es- 
pinoche, espinace. It. spinace, Sp. espinaca, 
1). spinazie, from L. spina, a spine — being 
named from the prickles on its fruit] Spi- 
ll acia, a genus of plants, nat. order Cheno- 
podlaceie. 'riiere is only one species, S. oler- 
acea (common spimiclD, well known on ac- 
count of its use in the kitchen. It is eaten 
sometimes in salads, but more frequently 
cooked in various ways. It is wholesome and 
agreeable, hut contains little nutriment 
There are two principal varieties cultivated 
in gardens — the prickly -fruited and the 
smooth-fruited. -- New Zealand spinach, Te- 
tragonia expansa, used instead of common 
spinach. 

Spinacla (spi-nu‘sl-a), n. A genus of plants. 
See Spinach. 

SpinacidSd (spi-nas'i-de). Vl- Ticked dog- 
fishes, a family of small sharks, distinguished 
liy having the dorsal fins furnished with a 
strong spine, which they are said to employ 
as a weapon, bending themselves into the 
form of a bow, and then striking with great 
force. The type-genus is Spinax. 

Spinal (spi'nal), a. [L spinalis. See SPINE.] 
rertaining to the spine or backbone of an 
animal; as, the spinal cord; spinal muscles; 
spinal arteries. — Spinal column, the con- 
nected vertehrsB of the back; a bony column 
situate at the posterior and central part of 
the trunk, extending from the head to the 
sacrum; the spine; the liackbone. See Spine. 
— Spinal cord or spinal marrow, the elon- 
gated mass of nervous matter contained in 
the osseous canal of the spine. It gives rise 
to thirty-one pairs of nerves, being the origin 
of most of the nerv’es of the trunk of the 
body. 

Spindle (spin'dl), n. [A. Sax. sjnndel, spindl, 
spinl, lit. the instrument for spinning, 
from spinnan, to spin ; so also G. Sw. 
and Dan. w^ndcl. (See Sl’lN.) The d has 
intruded into the word the same way as 
in gender, th^inder.] 1. In spinning, (ti) a 
pendent piece of wood for twisting tmd 
winding the fibres drawn from the distaff, 
(b) The pin used in spinning-wheels for 
twisting the thread, and on which the 
thread, when twisted, is wound, (c) One of 
the skewers or axes of a spinning-machine 
upon which a bobbin is placed to wind the 
yarn as it is spun.— 2. Any slender pointed 
rod or pin which turns round, or on which 
anything turns; as, the spindle of a vane; 
the spindle of the fusee of a watch; a small 
axle or axis, in contradistinction to a sha/t 
or largo axle, as the arbor or mandrel in 
a lathe. — Live spindle, the revolving ar- 
bor of a machine tool.— Dead spindle, the 
arbor of a machine tool which does not 
revolve. —3. A vertical shaft supporting 
the upper stone or runner of a pair in 
a flour -mill. — 4. In vehicles, the tapering 
end or arm on the end of an axle-tree.— 
6. In weaving, the skewer in a shuttle on 
which a bobbin or cop of yam is fixed.— 
6. The stem of a door knob, which actuates 
the latch.— 7. In ship-building, (al the upper 
main piece of a made mast, (b) An iron 
axle fitted into a block of wood, which is 
fixed securely between two of the ship’s 
beams, and whereon the capstan turns,— 
8. In founding, the pin on which the pattern 
of ' mould is fomied,— 9. In building, the 
same as Newel.— \0. A long slender stalk. 
M(yrti 7 ner. — ll. In gemn. a solid generated 
by the revolution oi the arc of a curve-line 
about its chord, in opposition to a conoid, 
which is a solid generated by the revolution 
of a curve about its axia The spindle la 
denominated circular, elliptic, hyperholie, 
or parabolic, according to the figure of its 
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generating curve.— 12. A name given to the 
shellB of certain moUuBCB, from their re- 
semblance to a spindle, as in species of the 
genera Fusus ana Rostellaria. Called also 
Spindle-sheU. -- 13. A measure of yarn : in 
cotton a spindle of 18 hanks is 15,120 yards; 
in linen a spimile of 24 heers is 14,400 yards. 
Spindle (spin'dl). u.i. pret. & pp. spindled; 
ppr. spindling. To shoot or grow in a long, 
slender stiilk or body, ‘ When the flowers 
begin to sjnndle. ’ Mortimer. 
Spindle-legged (spin'dl-legd), a. Having 
long, slender legs. 

Many great families are Insensibly fallen off from 
the athletic constitution of tlieir progenitors, and are 
dwindled away into a pale, sickly, spittcUe-Ugs^ed 
generation of valetudinarians. TatUr. 

Sj4ndle-leg8, Spindle-shanks (spinMl- 
legz, spin'dl-shangks), n. A tall, slender 
person: used humorously or in contempt. 
Spindle-shanked (spin^dl-shangkt), a. 
Having long, slender legs. 

Her lawyer is a little, shrivelled, spindU-shanked 
gentleman. Addison. 

Spindle-shaped (spin'dl-sbupt), a. Having 
the shape of a spindle; fusiform. 

Spindle - shell ( spin ' dl - shel ), n. See 
Spinplk, 12. 

Spindle-side (spin'dl-sld), n. The female 
side in descent ‘Kmg Lycaon, grandson 
by the spindle -side of Oceanus. J. R. 
Lowell. 

Snindle-tree ( spin'dl- tre), n. A shrub of 
the genus Euouymus, E. eurojmus. The 
wood is hard and fine-grained, and is used 
for the finer articles of turnery and for 
spindles. See Euonymus. 

Spindle -worm (8pin'dl-w6rm). n. The 
caterpillar of a lepidopterous insect (Gor- 
tyna Zece) which injures maize plants. 
[American.] 

Spindling (spin'dl-ing), n. Same as Spindle- 
tree. 

Spindrift (spin'drift), n. [A form of spoon- 
dri/t (which see). J liaut. the blinding haze 
of salt water which is blown from the sur- 
face of the sea in hurricanes. 

Spine (Spin), n, [L. spina, a thorn, the spine, 
from root seen also in spike. From the 
Latin word come also (through the French) 
spinach, spinel, spinet, spinney. ] 1. The 

backbone of a vertebrated animal, so called 
from the thorn-like processes of the ver- 
tebrae. In reference to man it is the articu- 
lated bony column, consisting of thirty- 
three vertebraj, and reaching from the head 
down the back, including the os sacnim and 
coccyx, iHjing the series or assemblage of 
vertebrw which sustains the rest of the 
body, contains the spinal nianow, and to 
which the ribs are connected. See Vkktk- 
BRA. —2. A thorn; a sharp process from tlie 
woody part of a plant. It differs from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark. A 
spine sometimes terminates a branch, and 
sometimes is axillary, growing at the angle 
formed by the branch or leaf with the stem. 
The wild apple and pear are armed with 
spines; the rose, bramble, gooseberry, <fec., 
are armed with prickles. 

Some leaves which do not freely develop in the 
u&ual manner assume a dry, hardened appearance, 
and pass into spines. ttenslirw. 

8. In anal, a sharp process of a bone. Dun- 
glison. —4, In zool. properly a stout, rigid, and 
pointed process of the integument ot an 
animal, formed externally by the epidermis 
and internally of a portion of the cutis or 
corresponding structure. The terra is fre- 
quently applied to a stout, rigid, and pointed 
process of the epidermis only. — 6. A ridge 
of mountains, especially a central lidge. 
Spinel (spi-neF). n. [Fr, spinelle. It. spinella. 
jh*obably applied originally to a mineral 
with spine-shaped crystals, from L spina, 
s spine.] A precious stone, often of a red 
colour, like the niby, but less hard. Be- 
sides red its colours are black, blue, green, 
brown, and yellow. It consists chiefly 
of alumina, witlt smaller proportions of 
magnesia, silica, and protoxide of iron. 
Clear and finely-coloured red varieties are 
highly prized as ornamental stones in jew- 
elry. 'j^e red varieties are known ns spi?iel 
ruSy or balaa ruby, while those of a darker 
colour are called CeyloniU or Pleonast. It 
is found in the beds of rivers in Ceylon and 
Btam, and embedded in carbonate of lime in 
North America and Sweden. Written also 
Spinelle. 

BpineUaOA (spI-neT&n), n. A blue variety 
of nosean occurring in small crystalline 
masses and in minute crystals, found near 
Andemach, on the Bhtne. 


Spinelle (spl-ner), n. Same as Spinel. 
Bplnescent (spi-nes'ent), a. [L. spinesoens, 
spinescentis, ppr. otspinesco, to grow thorny, 
from spina, a thorn.] In hot. becoming hard 
and thorny, terminating in a spine, or some- 
what splnose. 

Spinet (spln'et), n. [O.Fr. espinette, Fr. 
fpinette, It. spinetta, from L. spina, a thorn, 
l)ecau8e its quills resemble thorns. See 
SPINE.] A stiinged musical instrument, 
which differed from the virginal only in 
being of a triangular form. See Virginal. 
—Dumb spinet. Same as Manichord. 
Spinet t (spin'et), n. (L. spinetum, from 
spina, a thorn.] A small wood or place 
where briers and thorns grow; a spinney. 

* A satyr, lodged in a little spinet.' £. J on- 
son. 

Spinetedt (spin'et-ed), a. [See Spinet, the 
instrument.] Cleft; opened; split. ‘A goose 
(luill spineted.' Ascham. 

Spiniferite (Spl-nifer-lt), n. [L. spina, a 
spine, and fero, to bear.] A name given to 
certain minute organisms beset with spines 
occurring in the chalk flints. Their real 
nature is uuascerbiined, but they have been 
supposed to be the gemmules of sponges. 
Splniferous (spi-nif'er-us), a. [L. spina, 
spine, and /^»ro, to bear.] J^oducing spines; 
bearing thorns; thorny. 

Spiniform (spln'i-form), a. [L. spina, a 
spine, and forma, form ] Havhig the form 
of a spine or thorn. 

Spinlgerous ( spi-nij'fir-us ). a. [L. spina, 
spine, and gero, to bear.] Bearing a spine 
or spines. 

SpilHlieBB ( spin'i-nes ), n. The quality of 
being spiny. 

Spink (spiugk), n. [Sw. sj>ink; allied to 
pneh.] A finch, especially the chaffinch. 
[Provincial.] 

Tlie spink chants sweetest in a hedge of thorns. 

/r. Harte. 

Spinnaker (Spin'ak-er), n. [From spin, in 
sense of to go rapidly.] A jib-headed racing 
sail carried by yachts, set when running 
before the wind on the opposite side to the 
main -sail. 

Spider (spin'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which spins ; one skilled in spinning — 
2. A spider; specifically, the garden spider 
with long jointed legs. ‘ Her wjiggon-spokes 
made of long spinners' legs.’ Shak.—'6. A 
spinneret. 

Spinneret (8pin'6r-et), n. One of the 
nipple-like organs with which spiders and 
some insects, as the silk-worm, fonn tlieir 
webs or silk. 

Splnnerule (spin'dr-ul), n. One of the 
miinerous minute tubes with which eacli 
spinneret of the spider is studded, every 
one of wliich emits a thread of inconceivable 
fineness. 

Splnnexy (spin'^r-i), n. A spinning-mill. 
Spinney, SpillX 17 (spin'i), 71. [O.Er. espinaye, 
a thorny plot, a place full of briers, from 
espine, a brier or bramble, from L. spina, \ 
a thorn, the spine.] A small wood with 
undei^owth ; a clump of trees ; a small 



, . . timber, with here and there a nice 
little gorse or spinney.' T. Hughes. 

Spinning-Jenny (spin'inpj-jen-nl), 71. The 
name given to the first spinning-machine by 
means of which a number of threads could 
be spun at once. It was invented about 
1767 by James Hargreaves, a Lancashire 
weaver, and consisted of a number of spin- 
dles turned by a common wheel or cylinder 
worked by hand. 

Sptnning-mlll (spin'ing-mil), n. A mill or 
factory where spinning is caiiied on. 

Spinning-wheel (spiiring-whel), 7i. A ma- 
chine for spinning wool, cotton, or flax into 
threads by the hand. It consists of a wheel, 
band, and ^indle, and is driven by foot or 
by hand. ;^fore the introduction of ma- 
chinery for spinning there were two kinds 
of spinning-wheels in common use, the large 
wheel for spinning wool and cotton, and the 
smaU or Saxon wheel for spinning flax. 

Splnny (spin'!), 7i. See Spinney. 

Splnose (spin'os), a. Spinoua 

Bplnoslty (spi-nos'i-ti), n. 1. The state ot 
being spiqous or splnose. —2. thorny; 
also something thorny or crabbed. Dr. U. 
More. 

Splnoso- dentate (q;>l-nd'Bd-den''tat), a. 
In hot. having teeth tipped with spines. 

Spinous (spin'uf), a. [L. spinosus, from 
spina, a spine or thorn.] 1. Full of spines; 
armed with thorns ; thorny, as a plant — 
Spinous leaf, a leaf having its marjpn beset 


with spines, as in thistles.— 2. In mvoR, ap- 
plied to certain processes of bones. 
Spinozlsm (spl-uo zizm), n. The system of 
philosophy of Baruch Spinoza, who was 
bom in Amsterdam in 1632 of a Jewish 
Portuguese family, and died at the Ha^e 
in 1677. This system is based on the idea 
of an original substance embracing all ex- 
istence, substance in this sense meaning 
something very different from what we usu- 
ally understand by the word. This original 
substance, in which all antagonism between 
mind and matter, liberty and necessity, <fro., 
ceases, all subjects of finite consciousness 
disappear, he called God; by which he un- 
derstood that which has an Indepeudeut 
existence, and tlie understanding of which 
does not require tlie idea of anything else. 
This substance is infinite, and nought else 
exists; It is incapable of creating anything 
material or intellectual, for all matter and 
mind are comprehended in itself; its attri- 
butes are infinite thought and infinite ex- 
tension. God, this all-embracing being, can 
act only in accordance with the established 
order, for otherwise we must suppose hiia 
capable of a change of nature, or that 
there exists a nature different from his own. 
Thought and extension, spirit and matter, 
finite and infinite, motion and repose, good 
imd evil, causes ami effects, are attributes 
of this sole substance, which produces noth- 
ing but modifications of Itself. All that 
exists is only a necessary succession of 
modes of being in a substance for ever the 
same. 

Splnozlst (spi'no-zist), ?i. A believer in the 
uoctrines of Spinoza. 

Spinster (BpiiVHter),7J. [ 5i>rn, and fem. term. 
-ster. See -STEU. ] 1. A woman who spins or 
whose occupation is to spin : formerly also 
applied sometimes to a man. ‘ The spinst(‘rs, 
carders, fullers, weavers.’ Shak. Hence— 

2. In law, the common title by which an 
unmarried woman, from a viscount's daugh- 
ter downward, is designated iu England. It 
may be used udjectively. 

Here the spinster aunt uttered a loud sliriek, and 
bccHinc senseless. Dickens. 

3. t A woman of an ill life or cliaracter: so 
called from being forced to spin in the 
house of correction. Beau. J- /'Y. 

Spinstryt (spin'stri). 7i. 'Tlte business or 
work of spinning Milton. 

Spinthere (spin'ther), n. [Fr. spintMre, 
from Gr. S 2 nnth(‘/, a sjiaik. ] A mineral of a 
greenish-gray colour. It is a variety of 
sphene. 

Spinule (splu'ul), n. |L. s})inuia, dim. of 
spina, a spine.] A minute spine. 
Splnulescent (spin-u-les'ent). a. In hot. 
having a tendency to produce small spines; 
somewhat thorny. 

Spinulose, Spinulous (splnTi-Ios, spin'u- 
fus), a. In hot. covered with small spines. 
Bpinuloso-cillate (spni'u-io-so-sir'i-at), a. 
In but. ciliated witli fine spines. 

Spiny (spili'i), a. l. Full of spines; thorny; 
as, a spiny tree. — 2. Like a spine; slender. 

‘ grasshoppers. ’ Chapman. — ;i. Thorny; 
pei*plexed ; difficult ; troublesome. * The 
spiny deserts of scholastic philosophy. ' War- 
burton. 

Spiny (spin'l), n. Same as Spinney. 

Spionf (spi'on), n. [Fr, esjnon. a spy.] A 
spy. ‘ Captain of the spions. ' Hey wood. 
Spuu (spiT^, 71. [L. ] In arch, the liase of 
a column. This member did not exist in the 
Doric order of architecture, but is always 
present in the Ionic and Corinthian. 
Spirablet (spIKa-bl), a. Capable of being 
breathed ; respirable. 

Splrade (spir'a-kl), n. [L. spiraculum, 
from spiro, to breathe ] Any small hole, 
aperture, orifice, or vent in animal or veget- 
able bodies by which air or other fluid is 
exhaled or inhaled; specifically, the breath- 
ing-pores or apertures of the breathing-tubes 
of insects; also, the single nostril of the hag- 
fishes, the blow-hole of the cetaceans, Ac. 
Spirflsa (spl-rg'a), n. [Gr, speiraia, from 
speira, a spire, something twisted, in allu- 
sion to the flexile branches being suitable 
for twisting into garlands.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Bosaceic. Tlie species, 
which are diffused tlirough the temjierate 
parts of the northern hemisphere, consist of 
small unarmed shrubs or perennial herbs, 
with simple or compound leaves and racemes 
or corymbs of white or reddish flowers. 
Several North American, Indian, and Ja- 
panese shrubby species are iu cultivation, 
and are deservedly esteemed for their orna- 
mental flowers. Two species are British, 
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and are known by the name of meadow* 
sweet (which see). 

Spiral (spl'ral), a. (Fr. spiral, from L. apira, 
a coil, a spire. See Spire.) 1. Winding 
round a fixed point or centre, and continu- 
ally receding from it, like a watch-spring. 
See the noun.— 2. Winding round a cylin- 
der or other round body and at the same 
time rising or advancing forward, like a 
cork-screw; as, the column in the Place Ven- 
dome at Paris is divided by a spiral line 
into compartments; a whirlwind is so named 
from the spiral motion of the air. 


Where upward, In the mellow blush of day, 

The noisy bittern wheeled his s/iral way. 

Longfetl(nv. 

8. Pointed or shaped like a spire. —Spiral 
pump, a form of the Archimedean screw 
water elevator. See Archimedean screw un- 
der Archimedean.— screw, a screw 
formed upon a conical or conoidal core.— 
Spiral spring, a coil whose rounds have the 
same diameter, and which is generally util- 
ized by compression or extension in the line 
of its axis. vessels, in vegetable anat. 
fine transparent membranous tubes, with one 
or more spiral fibres 
colled up in their inte- 
rior. They are gener- 
ally present among the 
other vessels of plants, 
and in trees are found 
chiefly in themedullary 
sheath surrounding the 
pith. The fibre coils 
either from right to left, 
or the reverse, some- 
what in the manner of 
a corkscrew. The fibre 
may be single or double, 
or it may be composed 
•)f numerous threads. 

Vheir function is sup- 
posed to be tlmt of 
the conveyance of air. 

They are very seldom found in the root 
or bark of wood, but are frequently abun- 
dant in the other parts, especially in the 
leaves and flowers. They are easily discov- 
ered on breaking asunder the leaves and 
stalks of many plants, when the flbres may 
be unrolled, and present themselves as deli- 
cate filaments like the threads of a cobweb. 



1 

Spiral Vessels. 


The woodcut shows (1) a compound spiral 
vessel ; (2) three simple spiral vessels. 
Spiral wheels, in mach. a species of gear- 
ing which serves the same purpose as bevel- 
wheels, and is better 
adapted for light ma- 
chinery. The teeth are 
formed upon the cir- 
cumference of cylin- 
ders of the required 
tlianieter, at an angle 
with their respective 
axes, when the direc- 
tion of the motion is to 
be changed. By this 
construction the teeth 
become in fact small 
portions of screws or 
spirals winding round sinrai wimcis 
the cylinders, whence 
the name. Wheels of this kind are used 
when the two shafts require to pass each 
other; when the shafts are in the same 
plane bevel- wheels are employed. 

Spiral (spl'ral), n. 1. In oeom. the name 
^ven to a class of curves distinguished by 
this property, that they continually recede 
from a centre or fixed point, while they con- 
tinue to revolve about it. The moving point 
is the generatrix of the spiral, the fixed 
point is the pole of the spiral, and the dis- 
tance from tne pole to any position of the 
generatrix is the radius vector of that point. 
Spirals receive different names from the 
properties by which they are characterized, 
or from their inventors; as, the spiral of 
Archimedes (see Archimedean); the hyper- 
bolic spiral (see Hyperbolic); the logarith- 
mic spiral (see Logarithmic); the loxo- 
dromte spiral (see Loxodromic) ; the para- 
bolic sjnral (see Parabolic); &c.— 2. A helix 
or curve which winds roiuid a cylinder like 



a screw. 

Splinaity (spi'ral-i-ti), n. The state of being 
spiral. 

Spirally (apTral-ll), adv. In a spiral form 
or direction: in the manner of a screw. 

Spirant (sprrant), n. A consonant in the ar- 
ticulation of which the breath ia not wholly 
stopped, the articulating organs being so 
modified as to allow the sound to be pro- 


longed ; a continuous consonant. Spirants 
are such as h, th, f, s, &c. 

Splranthy (spi-ran'thl), n. [Gr. speira, a 
twist, and anthos, a flower.) In hot the oc- 
casional twisted growth of the parts of a 
flower. 

Splrationt (spi-ra'shon), n. [L. sviratio, 
spirationis, from L. spiro, to breathe.) A 
breathing. 

God did by a kind of spiration produce them. 

Bart'ow. 

Spire (spir), n. [ In senses 1 and 2 from L. 
spira, a spiral, the base of a column, from 
Gr. speira, a spiral line, something twisted. 
The word in the other senses (which are the 
oldest senses in English) seems to be of 
different origin; comp. L. G. spier, a little 
point or sharp end; D. spier, a spire or blade 
of grass; Dan. spire, a germ, a sprout; spiir, 
a spire (in arch.); Icel. spira, a spar. These 
words may be connected with spear and 
spar. The architectural meaning may be 
due partly to the Classic partly to the Teu- 
tonic.) 1. A winding line like the threads 
of a screw ; a spiral ; anything wreathed or 
contorted; a curl; a twist; a wreath. 

His head . . . 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the gra.ss 
Floated redundant. Milton. 

2. A term applied collectively to the convo- 
lutions of a spiral shell, which are placed 
above the lowest or body whorl, whatever 
shape it may assume.— 3. A body that shoots 
up to a point; a tapering body; a conical or 
pyramidical body; specifically, the tapering 
portion of a steeple rising above the tower ; 
a steeple. ‘With glist’ring spires and pin- 
nacles adorn’d.' Milton. 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire I Tennyson. 

The earliest spires, in the architectural 
sense, were merely pyramidal or conical 
roofs, specimens of which still exist in 
Norman buildings. These roofs, becoming 
gradually elongated and more and more 
acute, resulted at length in the elegant 
tapering spire; among the many existing 
examples of which, probably that of Salis- 
bury IS the finest. The spires of medieeval 
architecture (to which alone spires are ap- 
l)ropriate) are generally square, octagonal, or 
circular in plan ; they arc sometimes solid, 
more frequently hollow, and are variously 
ornamented with hands encircling them, 
with panels more or less enriched, and with 
spire lights, which are of infinite variety. 
Their angles are sometimes crocketted, and 
they are almost invariably terminated by a 
flnial. In the later styles the general pyra- 
midal outline is obtained by diminishing 
the diameter of tlie building in successive 
stipes, and this has been imitated in modern 
spire.s, in which the forms and details of 
classic architecture have been applied to 
sti uctiires essentially medireval. The term 
spire is sometimes restricted to signify such 
tapering buildings, crowning towers or tur- 
rets, as liave parapets at their base. When 
the spire rises from the exterior of the wall 
of the tower without the Intervention of a 
parapet it is called a broach (which see).— 
4. A stalk or blade of grass or otlier plsint. 

He cannot make one spire of grass more or less 
than he hath made. Sir M. Hale. 

6. The top or uppermost point of a thing ; 
the summit, ‘lue spire and tt>p of praises.' 
Shak. —6. In mining, the tube cari-ying the 
train to the charge in the blast-hole ; so 
called from the spires of grass or rushes 
being used for the purpose. 

Spiret (spir), v.t. To shoot forth. Spenser. 

Spire (spir), v.t. 1. To shoot; to shoot up 
pyramidically. ‘Or point their spiring tops 
to heaven.' Southey. 

She spired Into a yellow flame. Emerson. 

2. To sprout, as grain in malting. 

Spiret (spir), v.i. [L. spiro, to breathe.) To 
breathe. Vicars. 

Spired (spird), a. Having a spire. 

Splre-llgnt (spir'Ut), n. The window of a 
spire. 

Spire-Bteeple (splr'st^p-l), n. The portion 
of a steeple formed by the spire. [Rare. ) 

Splrlfer (spi'ri-frr). n. [L. spira, a spire, 
and fero, to bear. ] A fossil genus of brachio- 
poda, having a shell with two internal, cal- 
careous, spiral appendages, the ‘carriage- 
sprii^ apparatus.^ 

SplrlieildsB (spl-ri-fer'i-de), n. pi. An ex- 
tinct family of molluscoids, or the class 
Brachiopoda, of which the genus Splrlfer is 
the type. 


Spirit (spir'it), n. [L. spiritus, breath, cour- 
age, vigour, the soul, life, from spiro, to blow, 
to breathe. In poetry this word often oc- 
curs as if it were pronounced monosyllabi- 
cally (sprit); hence the contracted forms 
sprite, spright] l.t Breath; the breath of life; 
hence, life itself; vital power. ‘The breath 
of heaven hath blown his (the coal’s) spirit 
out. ’ Shak. — 2. f A breath of air; air; wind. 
‘ A raw spirit or wind which is the princi- 
pal cause of tension in the stomach. ' Bacon. 
‘The mild air . . . breathed forth sweet 
s^mdt’ Spenser. —8. Immaterial intelligence; 
an intelligence conceived of apart from any 
physical organization or material embodi- 
ment. 

If we seclude space there will remain in the world 
but matter and mind, body and spirit. Watts. 


4. 'The intelligent, immaterial, and immortal 
part of man; the soul, as distinguished from 
the body which it occupies. 

But there is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding. J ob xxxii. 8. 

As the body without the .spirit is dead, so faltli with- 
out works is dead also. James ii. 26. 

6. A disembodied soul; the human soul after 
it has quitted the body. 


Then shall the du.st return to the eartli as it was : and 
the spirit shall return unto God who ^ve it. 

Eccles. xii. 7. 

By which also he went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison. i Pet. iii. 19. 


6. An apparition; a spectre; a ghost. 

Whilst young preserve his tender mind from nil im- 
pressions of spirits ami goblins in the dark. Locke. 


7. A supernatural being; an angel, fairy, elf, 
sprite, demon, or the like. 

I am a spirit of no common rate . . . 

And 1 will purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shaft like an airy spirit go. Shak. 
Next him Moloch, scepter'd king, 

Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven. Milton. 

8. Vivacity, animation, ardour, enthusiasm, 
courage, vigour, and the like ; as, a lad of 
great spirit : often in the plural. 

The King’s party, called the Cavaliers, began to 
recover their spirits. Swi/t. 

The Atlantic was roused, Mrs. Partington’s spirit 
was up ; but I need not tell you the contest was un- 
equal, S. .Smith, 

9. A person considered with respect to his 
peculiar characteristics of miud or temper; 
especially, a man of life, lire, or enterprise. 
‘The choice and master, sjxWfu of this age.' 
Shak. 

Oft-pitying God <ii(l well-formed spirits raise, 

Fit for the toilsome business of their days, 

To free the groauing nation. Cowley, 

10. Temper or disposition of mind; mental 
condition, character, nature, or tendency; 
intellectual, moral, or emotional state; 
mood; humour: often used in the plural; 
as, to be in high or low spirits. 

God has . . . made a spirit of building succeed a 
spirit of pulling down. South. 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ. Pope. 

11. That which pervades and tempera the 
whole nature of a thing; the active, vital, 
or essential part of anything ; inspiring or 
actuating principle; chief part, prope^, or 
quality ; quintessence ; essence. ‘ When 
April . . . hath put a spirit of youth In 
everything,’ Shak. 

O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou 1 Shak. 

12. Real meaning; intent, as opposed to the 
letter or formal statement. 


Who also hath made us able ministers of the new 
testament ; not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 3 Cor. iii. 6. 

13. Tenuous, volatile, airy, or vapoury sub- 
stance of active qualities. ‘ All bodies have 
spirits and pneumatioal parts within them.’ 
Bacon .— A liquid obtained by distillation, 
especially alcohol, the spirit or spirits of 
wine, from which it was originally distilled. 

15. pi. Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and o^er 
distilled liquors containing much alcohol, as 
distinguished from wine and malt liquors. 

16. A solution of tin in an acid used in dye- 
ing.— 17. t An aspirate; a breathing, as the 
letter h. * The unnecessary and troublesome 
luggage of aptrite and accents.’ Dalgamo. 

Be it letter or spirit, we have great use for it in our 
tongue. B. yotison. 

— Animal spirits, (a) liveliness of disposi- 
tion; constitutional briskness and gaietv; 
as, to be full of animal spirits, (h) An old 
name for nervous force, or the fluid sup- 
posed to circulate through the nerves, and 
regarded as the agent of sensation and mo- 
tion.— Hofy Spirit, or the Smrit, the Spirit of 
God, or the tliird person of the Trinity; the 
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Holy Ghoat, — MedicinaX spirits, medicines 
jprepared either by macerating the bruised 
seeds, flowers, herbs, <fcc., in alcohol or 
spirit for two or three days before distilla- 
tion, and then drawing it off by a gentle 
heat, or extemporaneously by adding a 
proper proportion of essential oil to pure 
spirit of the prescribed strength. In this 
way are prepared spirit of aniseed, of cassia, 
cinnamon, Juniper, lavender, peppermint, 
rosemary, <vc. They are principally useil 
as aromatics and stimulants. - AVc<//ic<i 
spirit, proof spirit ma<le pure by distiUa- 
tion. — Spirit of hartshorn, salt, turpentine, 
& c . See under Hartshorn, Salt, 'J'urpen- 
TINE, d'c. — Syn. Life, ardour, tire, courage, 
animation, cheerfulness, vivacity, enter- 
prise. 

Spirit (spir'it), v.t. 1. To animate with vig- 
our; to excite; to encourage; as, civil dissen- 
sions spirit the ambition of private men. It 
is sometimes followed by up. ‘ We sjnrited 
him up to combining.’ Macmillan's Mag. 
Shall oiir quick blood, spirited with wine. 

Seem frosty? Shak. 

2. To convey away rapidly and secretly, as if 
l>y the agency of a spirit ; to kidnap. 

The ministry had him spirited away and c.irricd 
abroad ns a dangerous person. .^rktithMot. 

I felt as if I had been spirited into some castle of 
antiquity N. P. IViiUs. 

Splrltally f (splr'it-aJ-li), adv. By means of 
the breath; as a spimnt non- vocal sound. 

Conceive one of each pronounced spiritally, the 
other vocally. Holder. 

Spirit-colour (splr'it-kul-tir), n. A mixture 
of dye-extracts with an acid solution of tin 
(called technically spirit). Such colours are 
used in calico-printing, and are brilliant but 
fugitive. 

Bplrlt-duck (splr'lt-duk), n. A name given 
m the IJ nited States to Clangula albeola from 
its expertuess in diving aiid its sudden ap- 
pearances and disappearances. See Bcffel. 
Spirited ( spir'it-ed), a. 1. Animate<l ; full 
of life; lively; full of spirit or fire; a.s, 
a spirited address or oration ; a spirited 
answer. 

Dryden's tr.insl.ition of \Mrgil Ls noble and spirited. 

Pope. 

2. Having a spirit of a certain character: 
used in contposition, as in high-s/urited, 
low-spirited, mean-spirited. - ‘6. Possessed 
by a spirit. [Rare.] 

So t.3lk‘d the spirited, sly snake, Miliott. 

Syn. Lively, vivacious, animated, ardent, 
active, bold, courageous. 

Spiritedly (Spii-^it-ed-li), adv. In a spirited 
or lively mnnner; with spirit; with strength; 
with animation. 

SptrltednesB (spii-'it-ed-nes), n. l. The state 
of being spirited; liveliness; life; animation. 

2. Disposition or character of mind: u.sed 
in comptmnds; as, high-spiritedness, low- 
spiritedness, mean- spiritedness, narrow- 
spiritedness. 

Sp^tfol (spir'it-fifl), a. Lively; full of 
spirit. [Rare.] 

The man, so late so spiri^ul. 

Fell now quite spiritless to earth. Chapman. 

Bpiritfiilly (spir'it-fpl-Ii), adv. In a lively 
manner. [Rare. ] 

Bpirltfolness (spir'it-ful-nes), ?i. Liveli- 
ness; gprightliness. [Rare.] 

A cock’s crowing is a tone that corresponds to 
sintfing, attesting Ins mirth and spirit fulness. 

Ha r7>ey. 

Bplritlng (spir'it- ing), n. The business, 
work, or service of a spirit ; hence, work 
(piickly and quietly done, as if by a spirit. 

Ariel. 1 will >>c correspondent to command. 

And do my spiritiHQ Shak. 


Bpintlsm (spir'it-izm), n. Same as Spiritu- 
olriin, ,3. 

Bplrltlst (spir'it-ist), n. Same as Spiritu- 
almt, 3. 

Bplrit-lamp (spir'it-lamp), n. A lamp in 
\ihieh alcohol is used instead of oil. 

SplrltleBB (splr'it-les), a. 1. Destitute of 
spirits: having lost one’s vivacity; wanting 
cheerfulness; dejected; depressed. 2 Des- 
titute of vigour, life, courage, or Are. ‘ De- 
graded, spiritless outcast. ' Canning. —3. Hav- 
ing no breath; extinct; dead. ‘ The spiritless 
body. ’ Oreenhill. 

Spiritlessly (spir'it-les-li), ado In a spirlt- 
l^s manner; without spirit; without exer- 
tion. Dr. H. More. 

Spiritlessness (spir'it-les-nes), n. The 
state or uuality of l>eing spiritless; dulness; 
want of life or vigour. 

Bpirlt-leyel (splr'it-lev-el), n. An instru- 
ment employed for determining a line or 


plane parallel to the horizon, and also the 
relative heights of ground at two or more 
stations. 1 1 consists of a tube of glass nearly 
filled with spirit of wine, and hermetically 
sealed at both ends, so that when held with 
its axis in a horizontal position the bubble 
of air which occupies the part not fllled with 
the liquid rises to the upner surface and 
stands exactly In the middle of the tube. 
The tube is placed within a brass or wooden 
case, which is laid on the surface to be tested, 
and the slightest deviation from the hori- 
zontal is indicated by the bubble rising to- 
wards the higher end of the tube. It is used 
in various trades for ascertaining whether 
the upper surface of any work be horizontal. 
When employed in surveying it is attached 
to a telescope or theodolite to indicate when 
these instruments are brought to a horizontal 
position. 

Spirit -merchant ( splr ' it -mer- chant), n. 
One who is licensed to sell spirituous liquors, 
as brandy, rum, whisky, itc. 

SpiritOSO (spir-i-to'sd). [It., spirited ] In 
music, a term denoting that the movement 
to which it is prefixed is to be performed in 
a spirited manner. ’ 

SpiritOUS (apir'it-us), a. 1. Having the qua- 
lity of spirit; resembling spirit; defecated; 
pure. ‘ More refined, more sjiiritous and 
pure.’ 3/i7teM.- 2. t Ardent; active. 

I SpiritOUSneSB (siiir'it-us-nes), n. 'I'he state 
of being spiritoua; a refined state; fineness 
and activity of parts; as. the thinness and 
spiritousness of liquor. 

Spirit-rapper (Spii-'it-rap-6r), n. One who 
believes or professes to believe that he can 
evoke spirits of deceased pei>ons and hold 
intercourse with them by raps made by 
them upon a table in answer to questions, 
or by their causing tlie table to tilt up. 
Spirit -rapping (spir'it -rap -ing), a. Tlie 
general name given to certain so-called 
spiritualistic manife.stations. as audible raps 
or knocks on tables, table-turning, and kin- 
dred demonstrations. See Spiriti'ALISM, 3. 
Spirit-room (apix’'it-r(im), n. A department 
of the hold of a ship in which the spirits 
and wines are kept. 

Spirit-stirring (spir'it-Btt>r-ing).a. stirring, 
rousing, or animating the .spirit. ‘The 
spirit-stirring drum. ’ Shak. 

Spiritual (spii-'it-u-al), a. [L. spiritualis, 
¥r. spirituel. See Spirit. ] 1. rertaining to 
or consisting of spirit; not material ; exist- 
ing imperceptibly to the organs of sense ; 
incorporeal; as. a sjnritual substance or be- 
ing. ‘ All creatures, as well spiritual as 
corporeal.’ Bentley. 

Millions cd spiritual creatures walk the earth. 
Unseen, botl) when we wake, and when we sleep. 

Milton. 

2. Pertaining to the intellectual and higher 
endowments of the mind; mental; intellec- 
tual - 3. Pertaining or relating to the moral 
feelings or states of the soul, as distinguished 
from the external actions ; reaching and 
affecting the spirit. 

God’s law is .spiritual: it is a transcript of the 
divine nature, aiul extends its authority to the acts 
of the soul of man. Sir T. Pro^vne. 

4. Pertaining to the soul or its affections as 
influenced by the Divine Spirit; proceeding 
from or controlled and inspired by the Holy 
Spirit; pure; holy; sacred; divine. Rom. i. 
11; Eph. i. 3; Gal. vi. 1.— 6. Relating to sacred 
things ; not lay or temporal ; pertaining or 
belonging to the church; ecclesiastical ; as, 
the spiritual functions of the clergy; tlie 
lords temporal and spiritual; a spiritual 
corporation. —Spiritual corporations, cor- 
porations where the members are entirely 
spiritual persons, and incorporated as such, 
for the furtherance of religion and perpetu- 
ating the rights of the cliurch. ’I’hey are 
either «ote, as bishops, certain deans, parsons, 
and vicars; or aggregate, as deans and chap- 
ters, prior and convent, alibot and monk.— 
Spiritual courts, courts having jurisdiction 
over matters appertaining or annexed to 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

SpMtuallBm ( spir'it-fl-al-izm ), n. 1. The 
state of being spiritual; spiritual character. 
MUman.— ^. In philos. the doctrine of the 
existence of spirits as distinct from matter, 
spiritualism, as distinguished from materi- 
alism, maintains the existence of spirit, 
which materialism denies or ignores, but it 
does not necessarily deny the existence of 
matter. Sometimes, however, the name is 
applied speciflcally to that system accord- 
ing to which all that is real is spirit, soul, 
or self ; that which Is called matter, or tlie 
external world, being either a succession of 


notions impressed on the mind by the Deity, 
or else a mere educt of the mind itBelL-^ 
3. The belief that communication can be held 
with departed spirits by means of phe- 
nomena manifested through a person of 
special susceptibility, called a medium; 
spiritism. These communications may be 
made by the agency of raps, through writ- 
ing by impression, through direct spirit- 
writing, and through spirit-touches. Spirit- 
ualists also believe in manifestations through 
outward voices and appearances, through 
warning and prophetic dreams, and through 
inward spiritual impressions. They also 
believe in apparitions of materialized spirit 
forms which can be felt, embraced, and 
even photographed. As a system spiritual- 
ism originated in America in 1848. 
SplrltlialiBt (spir'it-u-al-ist), n. 1. One who 
professes a regard for spiritual tilings only; 
one whose employment is spiritual. 

May not he that lives in a small tliatched house 
. . . preach as loud, and to as much purpose, as one 
of those high and mighty spiritualists f Jichard. 

2. One who admits the reality of an intelli- 
gent being, distinct from the perceptible 
universe; one who maintains that all which 
is real is spirit. See Spiritualism, 2. — 
8. One who believes that intercourse may 
be held with departed spirits through the 
agency of a medium ; one who pretends to 
hold such intercourse; a spiritist. 
Spiritualistic (8pir'it-ii-al-i8t"ik), a. Of or 
relating to spiritualism ; produced or sup- 
posed to be due to the agency of spirits; as, 
spiritualistic manifestations. 

Spirituality ( spiriit-u-ar'i-ti ). ? 1 . l. The 
state or quality of i)eing spiritual ; spiritinil 
1 character; immateriality; as, tha spiritual- 
ity of the soul. South. 

Jf this light be not spiritual, it approacheth nc.ii - 
est to spirituality. Raleiptt 

2. The state of having the thoughts tunifd 
to si>iritual things. ‘'I’liat we may pray with 
more s-piritualify.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Miuli of our sfirituality .met comfort in piiMic 
worsliip depend on the state of mind in which \ve 
come. Pickerstoth 

3. That which belongs to the church, or to 
a per8f>n as an ecclesiastic, or to religion, 
as distinct from temporalities : generally in 
plural. 

Diiritig the vac.'incy of a see, the nrclihishnp is 
gn.trdian of the spiritualities thereof. Piackstoue. 

4. t An ecclesiastical body. 

Hive entire subsidies were gr.uiled to the king by 
the spirituality. l uller 

—S 2 >irituality of benefices, the tithes of laud, 
Ac. 

Splrit'uallzation (spir'it-u-al-iz-u"shon), n. 
The act of spiritualizing, In old ehem. the 
operation of extracting spirit from natural 
bodies. 

Splrltual^e (spir'it-u-al-iz), v.t. pret. A' pp. 
82 >iritualized; ppr. spirit ualhing. [Kj\ spir- 
itualiser.] 1. To make spiritual or more 
spiritual; to refine intellectually or morally; 
to purify from the corrupting influences of 
the flesh, the grosser senses, or of the worhl; 
as, to spiritualize the soul or the earthly 
affections. ‘ Our bodies in some spiritual- 
ized form which we understand not.' W. 
Gilpin.~-2. To infuse spirituality or life into; 
to inform with spirit or life. 

Tills seen in the cl^ar nir, and the whole spiritu- 
alized by endlc.ss re moci . Kins, fills the eye and the 
heart more forcibly than 1 can exiircss. Carlyle. 

3. To convert to a spiritual meaning; to 
draw a spiritual meaning from; as, to «;n>- 
itualize a text of Scriiiture. — 4. In cheni. (a) 
to extract spirit from, as certain natural 
bodies, (b) To convert into spirit, or to Im- 
part the properties of spirit to. 
Splrltua^er (spiriit-u-al-iz-er), n. One who 
Bpirituallzes. ‘ 'Fhe most licentious of the 
allegorists, or the wildest of the sjnritual- 
izers. ’ Warburton. 

Spiritually (Bpirilt-fi-al-li), adv. In a spir- 
itual manner; without corporeal grossness 
or sensuality; with purity of spirit or heart. 
Splrltual-xnlnded (spiriit-fl-al-mlnd-ed), a. 
Having the mind set on spiritual things; 
having holy affections. 

Spiritual - mindedneBB ( spiriit-fl-al-mind- 
ed-nes), n. The state or being spiritual- 
minded. 

Spiritualnesa (spiriit-fl-al-nes),?!. The state 
or qualltv of being spiritual; spirituality. 
Spintuaity t (spir It-fl-al-ti), n. A n ecclesias- 
tical body. shak. 

BpirltuOBlty (spirilt-ii-oB'T-tl), n. Splrltu- 
ousness; etnereallty* Cudvsorth. 

Spirituous (spiriit-u-us), a. [Fr. spiritueva, 
from L. spiritiu, spint.] 1. containing 
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■pirit as the characteriitic ingredient ; con- 
gfgting of refined spirit; alcoholic; ardent; 
aa, spirituous liauors.— 2. Having the qua- 
lity of spirit; ethereal; Immaterial; intan- 
gible. 'Impure souls . . . in their wjnntu- 
ouH, vaporous, and airy body.’ Cudworth.— 
8.t Lively; active; gay; cheerful. 

The mind of man Is of that spirituous, stirrini; 
nature, that it is perpetually at work. South. 

He was to the hi.st but of a thin and spare consti- 
tution; yet otherwise exceedingly lively and spiritu- 
ous. I yard. 

4. t Enlivening; cheerful; not dull; of things. 
Wotton. 

SpirltUOUBneSB (Rpir'it-u-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being spirituous. ‘ Tlie apiritu- 
ouHiiess of the liquor.' Boyle, 

SpiritUB (spir'it-us), n. IL.] A breathing; 
an Mphate. — Spiritiis asmr (lit.), a rough 
breathing; in Greekgram.tiie inark(' ) placed 
before certain words commencing with a 
vowel, to indicate that it should be pro- 
nounced with a sound like words beginning 
with an aspirated h in English ; also placed 
over the Greek equivalent of r.—Spintus 
lenis, a soft breathing ; the mark (’), denot- 
ing the absence of the rough breathing. 
Spirkettlng (8p6r'ket-ing), n. in ship- 
building, the strake wrought on the ends of 
the beams ; or where there are ports, it is 
the two strakes worked up to the port-sills. 
Spirllng (Sperling), n. Another name of 
the Smelt, 

SplrolObese ( Bpi-r6-161)6-e ), n, pi. One of 
me divisions of the Crucifera), distinguished 
by having the cotyledons incumbent and 
spirally twisted. 

Spirometer (spi-rom'et-^r), n. [L. spiro, to 
breathe, and Gr. tnetron, a measure. ] A 
contrivance for determining the capacity of 
the human lungs. The instrument most 
commonly employed consists of an inverted 
chamber submerged in a water-bath. The 
breath is conducted by a flexible i)ipe and 
internal tube, so as to collect in the cham- 
ber, which rises in the water, and is fitted 
with an index which marks the cubic inches 
of air exi)ired after a forced inspiration. 
Splrorbls (spi-ror'bis), n. [L. spira, a coil, 
a spire, and arbis, a globe.] A genus of 
parasitic shells belonging to the family of 
the SerpuliduB. Tliis little white shell is 
coiled round into a spiral disc-like form, 
and is common on the shells of loiisters. 
Spirt (spert), v.t. [The same word (with 
metathesis) as Icel. spretta, Sw. xpritta, G. 
spritzen, to squirt, to spirt; A. Sax. spru- 
(an, to si)rout. Spurt is another form, and 
sprout is little else. The root is that of 
spring.] To throw or force out in a jet or 
stream; as, to spirt water from the mouth, 
or other li(iuid from a tube, 

oft the loose stones .r/Ot up ii inudcly title 
liciieMtli thy careless foot. (r.ry. 

Spirt (sp6rt), v.i. 1. To gush or issue out 
in a stream, as litpior from a cask ; to rush 
h‘om u confined place in a small jet or 
stream. 

Thus the small Jet, wtiidi hasty hands unlock. 

Spirts in the gard'ners r>t-s who turns the cock. 

Pope. 

2. To make a short ami rapid effort, as in 
running or boat-racing; to spurt; to put on 
a spirt or spurt. T. Hughes. [Colloq ] 
Spirt (sp^irt), 11 . 1. A sudden or violent 

ejection or gushing of a liquid substance 
from a tube, orifice, or other confined place; 
a jet. 

But while the two were sleeping, a full tide 

Rose with a ground-swell, which, on the foremost rocks 

Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-smoke. 

'I'euuyson. 

2. A sudden effort; a spurt. [Colloq.] 
Splrtle (sp^r'tl), v.t. [Freq. of spirt] To 
spirt in a scattering manner. 

The brains and mingled blood were spirtled on the 
wall. Drayton. 

Splrula (spi'ru-la), n. [L., dim. of spira, a 
spire ] A genus of cephalopods having a 
discoid multilocular shell, and forming the 
type of the family Spirulidoi. SoeSi'muLlDiK. 
SpuruUdtB (spl-ru'li-de), n.pl. [Spirula (which 


i, Spirula australis, a. The shell shown separately. 

see), and Gr. eidos, likeness.] A small family 
of cuttle-fishes or cephalopods, comprising 
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only three known species, so named from 
their very delicate shell being rolled into a 
spual form. The shells are very numerous 
on the shores of New Zealand, and are 
sometimes brought to England by the Gulf- 
stream; but the animal forming them is 
extremely rare, being seldom found except 
in a fragmentary state. 

SplruHte (spi'rQ-lit), n. A fossil spirula. 
Splry (spVri), a. [From spire.] 1. Of a spiral 
form; wreathed; curled. ‘ Hid in the spiry 
volumes of the snake.’ Dryden. — 2. Having 
the form of a spire or pyramid; tapering like 
a spire. ‘ Spiry turrets.’ Pope. 

So the pine, 

From Taurus hewn, mature in j/fo* pride, . . . 

Is .seen to rise. Glover. 

3. Abounding in spires or steeples; spiry 
towns. Thomson. 

SplBst (spis), a. [L. thick.] 'Thick;! 

close; dense. Brerewood. 

Spissated ( spis'at-od ), a. [L. s^risso, spis- 
satuin, to thicken, from spissus, thi(*k.] 
Inspissated; thickened, as by evaporation. 
‘The spissated juice of the poppy.’ War- 
burton. [Hare.] 

Spissitude (spis'i-tud). n. [L. spissitudo, 
from spissus, thick.] Thickness of soft sub- 
stances; the denseness or compactness whicli 
belongs to substances not perfectly liquid 
nor perfectly solid ; as, the spissitude of 
coagulated blood or of any coaguluni. 

Spissitude is subdued by acrid things, and acrimony 
by inspissating. Arbuthuot. 

Spit (spit), n. [A. Sax. spitu, a spit ; D. spit, 
sjjet, a spit ; Itrel. sjr^ta, a spit, a wooden 
])cg; G. spiess, a spit, a])ikc; spitz, pointed. 
From a root spi, to be j)oiiitod; seen also in 
spike ] 1. A long pointed spike, prong, or 
bar, usually of metal, on which iiicut is 
roasted. ‘ Like a rab))it on a spit’ Shak.~ 

2. A small point of land running into the 
sea, or a long narrow shoal extending from 
the shore into the sea; as. a spit of sand. — 

3. In printing, the mark ( t ) ; the obelisk or 
dagger. Bp. Hall.— A. A spade; hence, such 
a depth of earth a.s is pierced by the spade 
at once; a spadeful. [Provincial.] 

Spit (spit), V. t. pret. it pp. spitted; ppr. spit- 
ting. [From the noun.] 1. To thrust a spit 
through; to put upon a spit; as, to spit a 
loin of veal. -2. To thrust through; to 
pierce. ‘ Infants spitted upon pikes.’ Shak. 

I -ipitted frogs, I crush’d a heap of emmets. 

Dryden . 

3. To spade; to dig. [ITovincial.] 

Spltt (spit), v.i. To roast anything on a 
.spit; to attend to a spit; to use a spit. 

Spit (spit), v.t pret. A pp. spat or np/f; ppr. 
spittimj. [A. Sax. spittan, Dan. spytte, Icel. 
sppta, to spit out; same root as sjmv. See 
Si'EW.j 1. 'To eject fr<»m the mouth; to 
thrust out, as saliva or other matter from 
the mouth ; as, to spit blood. 

A large mouth, indeed, 

Tl>at spits forth dcatli and mountains. Shah. 

2. 'To eject or throw otit with violence; to 
belch. ‘To spit forth their iron indigna- 
tion (of cannons).’ Shak. 

Spit (spit), v.t. 1. To throw out saliva from 
tlie mouth. 

When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle. Jn. ix. 6. 

A maid c.ime from her father's house to one of tlie 
tribunals of the Gentiles, and declaring herself a 
Christian spit in the judge's face. South. 

2. To mizzle ; to rain slightly. ‘ Our com- 
mon expression 'it spits with rain.” //. 
Spencer. — To spit on or upon, jig. to treat 
with gross insult or contempt. ^Spitting 
on all antiquity before them.’ South. 

Spit (-spit), n. 1. Spittle; saliva. — 2. A frothy 
substance produced by certain insects. - 

3. A slight fall of fine rain, or a small rain- 
drop. Brovming. 

Spltalt (spit'al), n. [Corrupted from hos- 
pital.] An hospital. Spelled also 
Spltal-housei (spit'al-hous), n. A hospital. 
SpltbOX (spit'boks), n. A vessel to receive 
discharges of spittle. 

SpltohCOOk (spiclTkok), v.t 'To split an eel 
lengthwise and broil it. 

If you chance to be partial to eels, 
Then— crede experto — trust one who has tried — 
Have them .\f>itt hcotk'd or slew’d— they're too oily 
when fried. Itarham. 

Spitchcock (spichTcok), n. An eel split and 
broiled. , ^ 

Spite (spit), n. [An abbreviated form of 
despite, O.Fr. despit, L. des^ctus, from 
despicio, to look down upon— ae, down, and 
specio, to behold. See SPECIES.] 1. A dis- 
position to thwart and disappoint tlie 
wishes of another; ill-will, malice, hatred, 
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malevolence, or malignity. ‘ The ragged’st 
hour that time and spite can bring.’ Shak. 

Be gone, ye critics, and restrain your spite, 

Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 

2. A manifestation of malevolence or malig- 
nity; that which is done to mortify another, 

I’ll find Demetrius and revenge this spite. Shak. 

3. Chagrin; mortification; vexation; trouble. 

The time is out of joint, O cursed spite. 

That ever 1 was born to set it right : Shak. 

— In spite of, lit. in defiance or contempt 
of; in opposition to all efforts of; hence, 
simply notwithstanding. Sometimes spite 
of is used without in. ‘Since, spite of 
him, I'll live in this poor rhyme.’ Shak. 

Whom God made use of to speak a word in season, 
and saved me in spite the world, the devil, and 
myself. South. 

In spite of all applications, the patient grew worse 
every day. Arbuthuot. 

—Notwithstanding, In spite of. See under 
Notwithstanding. — Syn. Rancour, ill-will, 
hatred, malignity, malice, malevolence, 
picjue, grudge, chagrin, mortification. 

Spite (spit), v.t jiret. tfe pp. spited; ppr. 
spiting. 1. To mortify; to treat maliciously; 
to til wart malignantly. 

I'll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven's heart within a dove. Shak. 

2. To fill with spite or vexation ; to offend ; 
to annoy. 

Darius, spited .at the Magi, endeavoured to abolish 
not only their learning but llieir language. 

Sir If' Temple. 

3 f To be angry or Vexed at. 

T he Danes, then generally pagans, places of 

religion. Puller. 

Spiteful (spU'fvU), «• Filled with spite; 
having a malicious disposition; malignant; 
malicious. ‘A wayward son, spiteful and 
wrathful.’ Shak. 

Spitefully (spit'iuMi). adv. In a spiteful 
uiannor; malignantly; maliciously. 

At last slie spitefully was bent 

To try their wisdom’s full extent. Swift. 

Spitefulness (spit'ful-nes), n. Tlie state or 
quality of being spiteful; the de.sire to vex, 
annoy, or do mischief, proceeding from irri- 
tation; malice; malignity. 

It looks more like spitefulness and ill nature than 
a diligent search after truth. Keill. 

Spitfire (spit'fir), n. A violent or passionate 
person; one who is irascible or fiery. ‘The 
litUe S2ntjires.’ Carlyle. [Familiar.] 
Spitful (spiff ul), n. A spadeful. [Local ] 
SpltOUS.t «. Spiteful ; angry. Chaucer. 
SpltOUSly,t adc. Angrily; spitefully. Chau- 
cer. 

Spit-poison (8pit’i)oi-zn), n, A venomous 
or malicious person; one given to calumny. 

‘ 'J'lie scourge of society, a spit -poison, a 
viper.’ South. 

Spitted (spit'ed), and u. 1. Tut upon a 
.sjtit; j)ierccd, as if by a si>it.— 2. Shot out 
into length; said of the horns of a deer. 
Bacon. 

Spitten (spit'n),i^p. ’The obsolescent pp. of 

spit. 

Spitter (spit'^r), n. 1. One that puts meat 
mi a Bpit. -2. A young deer whose horns 
begin to shoot or become sharp; a brocket 
' or pricket. 

i Spitter (spit'^r), n. One who spits or ejects 
saliva from the mouth. 

Spittle (spifl), n. [From split; A. Sax. spail, 
spcetl, L.G. spittel, sjiedel, spittle.] Saliva; 
the thick moist matter which is secreted by 
the salivary glands; saliva ejected from the 
mouth. 

His heart ton gre.at, though fortune little, 

To lick a rasc^ statesman's spittle. Swift. 

Spittle (spit'l), n. [Dim. of spit, a spade ] 
A small sort of spade. 

Spittle (spit'l), v.t. To dig or stir with a 
small spade. [Local ] 

Spittle (spit'l). See Spital. 
Spittle-Benuont (spit'l-s^r-mon), n. A ser- 
mon preached at or for behoof of a spital or 
hospital. B. Jonson. 

Splttly (sp it'l-i), a. Resembling spittle; 
slimy; full of spittle. 

Spittoon (spit-tbiT), n. A spitbox. ‘ Spit- 
ting alteniately into the spittoon on the 
right hand side of the stove, and the sjrittoon 
on the left.’ Dickens. 

Bpltvenom (spit'ven-om), n. Poison ejected 
from the mouth. 

The spitvenom of their poisoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others. Hooker. 

Splachnel, Splaclinace»(splak'n6-I, splak- 

na'se-e), n. A nat. order of acrocarpous 
mosses, of which the genus Splachuum is 
the type. See Splachnum. 
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gp1a.ftlmiini (aplak^num^. n. [From Qr.splach- 
noil, a word used by Dioscorides to desig- 
nate lichens and mosses. ] A genus of cryp- 
togamic plants belonging to the Musci or 
mosses. The species are remarkable amongst 
their tribe for their 8 i 2 e and lieauty, as well 
as singularity. Several species are British. 
The most common in England is the S. 
ampullaceum, purple gland -moss, found 
growing chiefly on rotten cow-dung. 

v.t [See Display.] To display; to 
unfold; to expand; to extend. Chaucer. 
Splanclmic (splangk'nlk), a. [Gr. ftplanch- 
na, the bowels.] Belonging to the entrails; 
as. the splanchnic nerve. 
Splanclmomphy (splangk-nog'ra-fl), n. 
[Gr. splanchna, the bowels, and graphd, to 
write.] An anatomical description of the 
vi8cei*a. 

Splanclmology (splangk-noro-ji), II. [Gr. 
gplanchna, bowels, and logos, discourse.] 
1. The doctrine of the viscera, or a treatise 
or description of the viscera.— 2. The doc- 
trine of diseases of the internal parts of the 
body. 

Bpli^clmo ** Bkeletoxi ( splangk ' nd-skel-g- 
ton), 71. See Skeleton. 

Splanclinotomy (8plangk-not'o-mi),n. [Or. 
splanchna, thTbowels, and tome, a cutting, 
from temn6, to cut.] In anat. the dissec- 
tion of the viscera. 

SpUusdl (splash), v.t. [A form of plash, with 
mtens. s prefixed. For kindred forms with 
and without initial s, see Sneeze.] 1. To 
spatter with water, or with water and mud; 
to dash a liquid upon or over, especially 
muddy water or mud ; as, he got splashed 
in the puddle. — 2. To dash or spatter; to 
cast or dash in drops; as, to s^ash dirty 
water on one’s clothes. 

Splasll (splash), v.i. To strike and dash 
about water, or something liquid. 

Splasll (splash), 71. 1. Water, or water and 
dirt, thrown upon anything, or thrown from 
a puddle and the like,— 2. A noise or effect, 
as from water or mud thrown up or dashed 
about 

TI)e splash and stir 

Of fountains spouted up and showering down. 

T^nxysoft. 

8. A spot of dirt or other discolouring or 
disfiguring matter; a blot; a daub. 

Rahel’s . . . very inode of writing is complex, nay, 
is careless, incondite; with dashes and splashes, . . . 
with involutions, abruptness, whirls, and tortuosities. 

Carlyle. 

4. A complexion powder used by ladies to 
whiten their necks and faces, generally the 
finest rice flour. 

Splash-board (splash'i)drd), ii. A guard in 
front of a wheeled vehicle, to prevent the 
driver or occupants from being splashed by 
mud from the horses’ heels. 

Splaaher (splash'^r), Ii. l. One who or that 
which splashes. Si>eciflcally— 2. A screen 
or guard placed over locomotive wheels to 
prevent persons on the engine coming in 
contact idth the wheels, and also to protect 
the machinery from any wet or dirt thrown 
up by the wheels. 

Bplash-Wina (splash 'wing), ii. Same as 
splash-boarH. 

Bplashy (splash'i), a. Full of dirty water ; 
wet; wet and muddy. 

Bplatter (splat'^r), v.i. [Probably formed 
from spatter, like splutter from sputter; comp, 
also splotch, spot. For the presence or ab- 
sence of a liquid after a mute in kindred 
forms, see Speak ] To make a noise, as in 
water. 

Bplatter-dash (splat'6r-da8h), n. An up- 
roar; a bustle. [Colloq.] 

Bplay (spla), v.t. [Abbrev. from display.] 
l.t To display; to unfold; to spread. ’Each 
bush a bar, each spray a banner splayed.' 
Mir. for Jfoas.— 2, To dislocate or break a 
horse's shoulder-bone. —3. In arch, to slope; 
to form with an oblique angle, as the jambs 
or sides of a window. See the noun. 

Bplay (spla), 71. In arch, a sloped surface, 
or a surface which makes an ol»li -nc angle 



Horizontal Section of Window. 

internal Splay. 


A A, The 


with another, as when the opening through 
a wall for a door, window, <fec., widens in- 
wards. A large chamfer is called a splay. 


Bplay (spla), a. Spreading out; turned out- 
wara; wide; as, a ^lay-foot; a ^lay-mouth. 
Bplay, Bplae (spla), v.t After two pieces 
of clotli nave been run up in a seam, to sew 
down the ed^s somewhat in the form of a 
hem. [Scot^.] 

Bplay. Bplae (spla). n. The hem made as 
aoscribeo under above verb. 

Splayfoot Splayfooted (spl&'fut, spla'fut- 
ed), a. Having the feet turned outward; 
having flat feet. 

Splay-foot (spla'fflt). 71. A foot turning out- 
ward and with a flat under surface ; a flat 
foot. 

Splay-mouth (spla'mouth), n. A wide 
mouth; a mouth stretched by design. ‘ To 
see the people when splay-motiths they 
make.’ Dryden. 

Splay-mouthed (spla'mouTHd), a. Having 
a wide or splay mouth. 

Spleen ( splen ), n. [L. sjden, Gr. spliti, the 
spleen.] 1. The milt ; a spongy glandular 
organ situated in the upper part of the ab- 
domen, near the cardiac or gullet end of the 
stomach. It has an oval figure, and forms 
one of the ductless glands concerned in the 
elaboration of the blood. The ancients 
supposed this to be the seat of melancholy, 
anger, or vexation, and sometimes of per- 
verse mirth. Hence— 2. Anger; latent spite; 
ill-humour; malice; as, to vent one's spleen. 

In noble minds some dregs remain. 

Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain. 

Pope. 

3. A fit of anger. Shak. -i^. Melancholy; 
hypochondria; low spirits; vapours. 

There is a luxu^ in self-dispraisc ; 

And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 

U ordsjvorth. 

6. t A sudden fancy; a caprice; a whim. 
Beau. Fl.—6.f A sudden motion or im- 
pulse. ‘With swifter spleen than powder 
can enforce.’ Shak. 

Brief as the lightning in the colly’d night. 

That in a spleen unfolds both heav'n and earth. 

Shak. 

7. t A fit of laughter; immoderate merri- 
ment. ‘ Abate their over-merry spleen. ' Shak. 

Spleen (8pl6n),t>.(. To deprive of the spleen. 

Animals spleened grow salacious. Arbuthnot. 

Spleenatlye.t Spleenitlvet (8pien'a-tiv),a. 
Same as Splenitive. 

Spleenful ( splen 'ful), a. Full of or dis- 
playing spleen; angry; peevish; fretful; 
melancholy ; hypochondriacal. ‘ Spleenful 
speeches. ’ Hood. 

^^self have calm'd their spleenful mutiny. Shak. 
Then rode Geraint a httlc spleenful yet. 

Tennyson. 

SpleenfUlly (splen'fvU-Ii), adv. In a spleen- 
ful manner. 

Spleenlflll (splen'ish), a. Spleeny; affected 
with spleen. ' 

Spleenlsllly (splen'ish-li), adc. In a spleen- 
ish manner. 

SpleenlBlmeBB (splen'ish-nes), 71. State of 
being spleenish. 

SpleenleBB (splenle8),a. Having no spleen; 
hence, kind ; gentle ; mild. ‘ A spleenless 
wind so stretcht her wings to waft us.' 
Chapman. 

Spleenwort (splen 'w6rt), 71, [Spleen, and 
wort, a plant] ITie common name of va- 
rious British fenis of the genus Asplenium. 
These plants were so named because they 
were supposed to remove disorders of the 
spleen. They grow upon rocks and old 
walls. See ASPLENIUM. 

Bpleeny ( splen'i), a. Full of or character- 
ized by spleen; (a) angry; peevish; fretful; 
ill-tempered; irritable. 

Yet I know her for 

A spleeny Lutheran ; and nut wholegome to 
Our cause. Shak. 

(6) Melancholy; affected with nervous com- 
plaints. 

BpleK^t (splej'et), 71. [Probably an errone- 
ous form of pledget] A wet cloth for wash- 
ing a sfire. 

Bplenalgia, Bplenalc^ (sple-narjl-a, sple- 
nal'ji), n. (Gr. ^f^7i, the spleen, and algos, 

1 pain.] A pain in the spleen or its region. 

I Bplendent (splen'dent), a. [L. splendens, 
splendeniis, ppr. of splendeo, to shine.] 
I. Shining; resplendent; beaming with light; 
HA, splendent planets.— -2. Very conspicuous; 
illustrious. Sir H. WotUm.—S. A term ap- 
plied to minerals to indicate their degree 
of lustre. See Lustre. 

Bplendld (splen'did), a. [Fr. tmlendide, L. 
splendidus, from spUndeo, to shine.] 1. Mag- 
nificent; goigeous; dazzling: sumptuous; 
as, a splendid palace; a splendid procession; 
a splendid equlpi^[e ; a splendid least or 


entertainment. ‘ Our state of splendid vas- 
salage.’ MUton. 

Neighbours look aside as the carri^e passes in 
which she is so splendid and lonely. Thackeray, 

2. Illustrious; grand; heroic; brilliant; noble; 
glorious; as, a splendid victory; a splendid 
reputation. ‘So splendid in his acts and 
his attire. ' Tennyson. ‘ Such splendid pur- 
pose in his eyes. ’ Tennyson. 

BplendldlOUBt (splen-did'i-us), a. Splendid; 
magnificent ‘His brows encircled with 
splendidious rays.’ Drayton. 

Splendidly (splen'did-li), adv. In a splen- 
oid manner; brilliantly; gorgeously; mag- 
nificently; sumptuously; sliowfly; gloriously. 

Though it look splendidly ... it will prick your 
fingers. fer. Taylor. 

You will not admit you live splendidly. 

Dr. Hellore. 

SplendidneBB (splen'did-nes), 71. The qua- 
lity of being splendid; splendour; magnifi- 
cence. ‘ Liveries whose gaudiness evinces 
not the footman's deserts, but his lord’s 
splendidness . ' Boyle. 

Splendor (splen'd^r), ii. Same as Splen- 
dour. 

Splendour (splen'ddT), Ii. [Fr. splendeur, 
L. splendor, from splendeo, to shiue, to be 
bri^t. 1 1 . G reat brightness ; brilliant lu stre ; 
as, the splendour of the sun. 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the leaves with rich gold green. 

Tennyson. 

2. Great show of richness and elegance; mag- 
nificence; pomp; parade; as, the splendour 
of equipage or of royal robes; the splendour 
of a procession or of ceremonies. ‘Splen- 
dour of habit and retinue. ‘ South.— 3. Bril- 
liance; glory; grandeur; eminence; as, the 
splendour of a victory. — 
4. In her. the term used of 
the sun when represented 
with a human face and en- 
vironed with rays. — Syn, 
Lustre, brilllauce, magni- 
ficence, gorgeousuess, dis- 
play, showiness, pomp, 
parade, grandeur, glory, 

Sun in sj)lcndour. reuowu. 

8plendrouB,t Splendor- 
OUBt (splen'druB, splen'dor-us), a. Having 
splendour. ‘ Whose splendrous arms shone 
like a mighty flame. ' Drayton. 

Splenetic (sple-net'ik or splen'e-tik), a. [L. 
sjHeneticus, from S}>leJi, the spleen.] Af- 
fected with spleen; peevisli; fretful. 

You humour me when I mn .sick; 

Why not when I am splenetic! Pope. 

Syn. Morose, gloomy, sullen, peevish, fret- 
ful. 

Splenetic (sple-net'ik), n. A person affected 
with spleen. 

This daughter silently lours; the other steals a 
kind lo(»k at yovi ; a third is exactly well-behaved ; and 
H fourth a splenetic. Tatler, 

Splenetical (sple-net'ik-al), a. Splenetic; 
affected with or relating to the spleen. 

I have received much benefit touching my splent- 
tical infirmity. If 'otton. 

Bplenetlcally(8ple-net'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
morose or splenetic manner. 

Splonetlyet (splen'et-iv), a. Same as Splen- 
itive. 

Splenic, Splenical (splen'ik. splen'ik-al), a. 
[Fr. spUmuue, L. sjnenicus, from splen, the 
spleen.] Belonging to the spleen; as, the 
splenic vein. 

SplenlBht (8plg'niBh),a. Affected with spleen ; 
peevish; fretful. 

SplenltlB (sple-ni'tls), n. [Gr. spUn, spleen, 
and term, -itis, signifying inllamniation. ] In- 
fiainmatiou of the spleen. 

Bplenltlvet (splen'it-iv), a. Splenetic; fiery; 
passionate; initable. ‘Though I am not 
splenitive and rash.' Shak. 

SplenlUB (spl6'ni-us), 71. A fiat muscle, situ- 
ated between the back of the ear and pos- 
terior part of the neck. 

Splenlzatlon (sx>len-iz-a'shon),7i. In pathoU 
a change produced in the lungs by Inflam- 
mation, in which they resemble the sub- 
stance of the spleen. 

BplexiOOele (splen'o-sel), n. [Gr. spUn, tplS- 
nos, spleen, and kiU, a tumour.] A hernia 
of the spleen. 

SplexiQi^pliy(sple-nog'ra-fl),n. [Qr.spUn, 
spUnoSfthe s^een, and graphd, to desenbe.] 
An anatomical description of the spleen. 
Splenold (tpl^noid), a. [Gr. splkn. spleen, 
and eidos, resemblance.] Spleen-like; hav- 
ing the appearance of the spleen. 
Spienolofy (sple-nolVji), n. [Gr. fpMn, 
spUnos, spleen, and logos, discourse.] A 
treatise on the spleen. 
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Splenotomy (sple-not^o-mi), n. [Gr. spUn, 
8plino9, spleen, and tomi, a cutting. ] Ana> 
toinical dissection of the spleen, 
fltolent (splent), n. 1. A form of Splint.— 

2. Same as Splent-coal. 

Splent-ooal (spleut'kdl), n. A Scotch term 
for a hard laminated variety of bituminous 
coal, intermediate in texture between can- 
nel and common pit coal. 

Splenule (splen'un, n. A small or rudi- 
mentary spleen. Owen. 

Spleuohan, Spleughan (spiu'^han), n. 
[Gael, spliuchan.] A tobacco pouch; hence, 
a pouch or pocket generally. 

But I was saying there's some siller in this spleu- 
chan that's like the Captain's ain, for we’ve aye 
counted it such, baith Ailie and me. Sir IV. Scott. 

Splice (splis), v.t pret. & pp. spliced; ppr. 
splicing. [Dan. splisse, splice, D. splitsen, 
Sw. ^lissa, to splice; O. splissen, to splice, 
spleissen, to split, to cleave. Closely akin to 
split [which see). The ends of the rope are 
split in splicing.) 1 .To unite or join together, 
as two ropes or the parts of a rope by inter- 
weaving the strands of the ends; also, to 
unite or join together by overlapping, as 
two pieces of timber, metal, or the like. See 
the noun.- 2. To marry; said of the clergy- 
man or person who performs the ceremony. 
[Slang.] —To splice the main brace, in sea- 
men’s phrase, is to pve each person on 
board an extra glass of grog in cases of cold, 
wet, <fec, ; to take a dram. 

Splice (splis), n. 1. The union or joining 
together of two ropes or parts of a rope by 
a particular manner of interweaving part of 
the untwisted strands. The long splice oc- 
cupies a great extent of rope, but by the 
three joinings being fixed at a distance from 
one another, the increase of bulk is diinln- 



liable to be struck into and drawn off by 
the martel-de-fer of an antagonist. Men- 


Splint-armour. 

tion of splint-armour first occurs about the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

SplmtrbOXie (splint'bdn), n. One of the two 
small bones extending from the knee to the 
fetlock of a horse, behind the canon or 
shank-bone. 

Splint-coal (spliut^kol), n. Same as Splent- 
coal. 

Splinter (splin't^rl, n. [A nasalized form 
from split; D. and G. splinter, a splinter; 
G. also splitter. See SPLINT ] A fragment 
of anything split or shivered off more or 
less in the direction of its length ; a thin 
piece (in proportion to its length or thick- 
ness) of wood or other solid substance rent 
from the main body; a splint ; as, splinters 
of a ship’s side or mast rent of! by a shot. 

‘ Not worth the splinter of a lance.’ Shak. 
* Into fiery splinters leapt the lance. ’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Splinter (aplln'tSr). v.t. [D. splinteren, Dan. 
splintre, to splinter, to shiver. See above.] 

1. To split or rend into long thin pieces ; to 
shiver; as, the lightning splintered the tree. 

'The postern gate shakes,' continued Rebecca; 
'it crashes — it is splititered by his blows.’ 

Sir tv. Scott. 

2. To splint ; to support by a splint, as a 
broken limb. 

This broken joint entreat her to splifiter, and this 
crack of your love shall grow stronger than it was 
before. Shak. 

Splinter (splin'ter), v.i. To be split or rent 
iiito long pieces ; to shiver. ‘ A lance that 
sjMnter’d like an icicle.’ Tennyson. 

Splinter-bar (splin't^r-bar), n. A cross-bar 
in front of a vehicle to which the traces of 
the horses are attached; also, the cross-bar 
which supports the springs. 




ished, hence it is adapted to run through 
the sheave-Iiole of a block, <tc. The short 
splice is used upon cables, slings, and all 
ropes in general which are not Intended to 
run through blocks. The eye splice forms a 
sort of eye or circle at the end of a rope, and 
is used for splicing in thimbles, &c.— 2. 'The 
junction of two pieces of wood or metal by 
overlapping and bolting or otherwise fasten- 
ing the eiula; a scarf (which see).— 3. Mar- 
riage. 'Till the sjdice is made, she has a 
right to please herself. ’ Coimhill Mag. [Slang. ] 

Spline ( spliu ), n. In mach. a rectangular 
piece <»r key fitting into a gi'oove in the hub 
of a wheel, and a similar groove in a shaft, 
so that, while tlie wheel may slide end-ways 
on the shaft, both must revolve together. 
Splinin^-macbine ( splin'ing-ma-shen ), n. 
A machine-tool for cutting grooves. 

Splint (splint), n. [A nasalized form of split; 
Dan. Sw. and G. splint, a splinter. Splinter 
is a derivative form. See Splinter.] 1. A 
piece of wood or other substance split off ; 
a splinter. —2. In sarg. a 
thin piece of wood or other 
substance, used to hold or 
confine a broken bone 
when set, or to maintain 
any part of the body in a 
fixed position.— 8. In far- 
riery, Ui) the mlint-bone. 

(6) A disease affecting the 
splint-bone, as a callosity splints (Armour), 
or excrescence. -4 One of 
the overlapping plates used in the manufac- 
ture of snlint-armnur, particularly at the 
bend of the nnn, in order to allow freedom 
of motion. See Splint-armour. 

Spll&t (splint), v.t. 1. To splinter; to shiver. 
Florio. [RRre.]~2. To join together, con- 
fine, or support by means of splints, as a 
broken limb. 

Splint-armour (splint'ki -mdr), n. A name 
given to that kind of armour which Is made 
of several overlapping plates. It never came 
Into very general use. because the convexity 
of the breast-plate would not allow the body 
to bend, unless the plates were made to 
overlap upwards, and this rendered them 



You miglit have got a hearse up that staircase, and 
taken it broadwise, with the sptintrr-har towards tlie 
wall, and the door towards the balustrades, and done 
it easy. Dickens. 

Splinter-proof (splin't^r-prdf). a. Proof 
against the splinters of bursting shells. 

Splintery (»plin't6r-i), a. 1. Consisting of 
or resembling splinters. — 2. In mineral, a 
term applied to a fracture of minerals when 
the surface produced by breaking is nearly 
even, but exhibits little splinters or scales, 
somewhat thicker at one extremity than 
the other, and still adhering to the surface 
by their thicker extremities. 

Split (split), v.t. pret. <fe pp. (sometimes 
splitted); ppr. splitting. [Kot in A. Sax. or 
Icel. ; splat is an O.E. form; L.G. splitten, 
spliten, O.D. splitten, spletten, Dan. splitte, 
(i.splfiiszen,O.H.O. spltzan. Allied to spa U, 
and more closely to splice. Splint, splinter 
are derivative forms.] 1. To divide longi- 
tudinally or lengthwise ; to separate or part 
in two from end to end by force; to rive ; to 
cleave; as, to split a piece of timber; to 
iwlit a board. ‘Made of splitted quills.’ 
Chapman. 

Do’t, and thou hast the one half of niy heart; 

Do't not, thou splitt'st thine own. Shak. 

2. To tear asunder bj’ violence; to burst; to 
rend; as, to split a rock or a sail. ‘And 
wlien cold winter split the rocks in twain.’ 
Dryden, 

Our ship was splitted in the midst. Shak. 

3. To divide or break into parts as by dis- 
cord; to separate into parts or parties. 
*Shem being yet alive and his family not 
split into its branches.’ Bp. Horsley. 

In states notoriously irreligious, a secret and ir- 
resistible power splits their counsels, and smites their 
most refined policies with frustration and a curse. 

South. 

4. To cause to ache or throb. ‘To split the 
ears of the groundlings ’ Shak.— To split 
hairs, to make too nice distinctions.— To 
split the sides, to burst with laughter. —To 

3 >lit a vote, in parliamentary and other elec- 
ons when a voter divides his vote among 
the number of candidates to be elected, he 
is said to split his vote; on the other hand, 


when he gives bis vote to one candidate 
only, he is said to plump his vote. 

SpUt (sp lit), v.i. 1. To part asunder; to 
suffer disruption; to burst; as, vessels spZti 
by the freezing of water in them. — 2. To 
burst with laughter. 

Each had a gravity would make you split. Pope. 
8. To throb painfully, as if like to burst. 
‘Pale men with heads . . . on the 

morning after a heavy drink.’ Lawrence.— 
4. To be broken ; to be dashed to pieces. 

The seamen spied a rock, and the wind was so 
strong that they were driven directly -upon it, .md 
immediately split. Swift. 

6. To differ in opinion; to separate. ‘Struck 
upon the coni-laws, where we split.' Ten- 
nyson.—^. To inform, as upon one’s accom- 
plices; to betray confidence; to divulge n 
secret. [Low.] 

Where a gentleman acts like a gentleman. I’m tn t 
the man to go and s^lit upon him for a word. 

Thackeray 

7. To run witli long strides; to run with 
speed. [Colloq.] ' to see him splittii-^ at 
that pace, and cutting round the corners.' 
Dickens.— To split on a rock, fig. to make 
shipwreck; to nave hopes or designs frus- 
trated. 

These arc the rocks on which the sanguine tribe of 
lovers d.aily split. Addison. 

Split (split), n. 1. A crack, rent, or longi- 
tudinal fl8sure.~2. A division or separation, 
as in a political party; a breach; as, there 
is a split in the cabinet.— 3. What is pro- 
duced by splitting, or resembles such; as 
(a) a splinter; a fragment. ‘ Bo crushed to 
splits.' Ford.~{h) One of the short flat 
strips of steel, cane, &c., placed in vertical 
parallel order at small distances from each 
other in a frame to form the reed of a loom, 
(c) (Jne of tlie cleft twigs of willow, &c., used 
in ba8ket-weaving.--((f) pi. A term used in 
the leather trade for skins which have been 
separated into two layers (upper and lower) 
by the cutting machine. 

Split (split), jy, and a. 1. Divided; separated; 
rent; fractured.— 2. In hot. deeply divided 
into segments; cleft. — Split infinitive, an 
infinitive with a word or words between fo 
and the verb; as, to fully understand. 
Spllt-Cl0tll(8plit'kloth), n. In surg. a band- 
age which consists of a central portion and 
six or eight tails. 

Split-pease (split'pez), n. Husked pease, 
split for making pease-soup or pease-pud- 
ding. 

Splitter (8plit'6r), n. One who or that which 
splits. ‘ Those splitters of parsons in sunder.’ 
Swift. 

Splore (splor), n. A frolic; a noise; a quar- 
rel; a row; a liot. Burns. [Scotch.] 
Splotch (si>loch), n. [From spot, with in- 
serted I, as in spatter, splatter, svutter, 
splutter, and tenn. borrowed from olotch.] 
A spot; stain ; a daub; a smear. ‘A great 
splotch of sunshine. ’ Keble. 

The leaves were crumpled, and smo.arcd with stains 
and splotches of grease. Miss Braddon. 

Splotchy (sploch'i), a. Marked with splotches 
or daubs. 

There were splotchy engravings scattered here and 
there through the pages of Monsteur Koval's romance. 

Miss Braddon. 

Splutter (spill t'6r), n. [From sputter, with 
inserted i. See SPi.OTCn.] A bustle; a stir. 
[Colloq] 

Bull-hearted M. de Malseigne draws his sword; 
and will force egress. Confused splutter. Carlyle. 

Splutter (splut'6r), v.i. To speak hastily 
and confusedly; to sputter. [Colloq.] 
Splutterer (8plut'6r-6r), n. One who splut- 
ters. 

SpodOXnailcy(8pod'6-man-8i), n. [Gr. spodos, 
a cinder, and manteia, divination. ] Divina- 
tion by ashes. 

Spodomantio (spod-6-man'tik), a. Relating 
to spodomancy, or divination by means or 
ashes. Kingsley. 

Spodumene (8pod'fi-men),n. [Fr.spodum^ne, 
Gr. spodoumenos, part, passive of spodoO, to 
reduce to ashes, from spodos, ashes. ] A 
mineral, hard, brittle, and translucent, called 
by Haiiy triphane. It occurs in laminated 
masses, easily divisible into prisms with 
rhomboidal bases; the lateral faces smooth, 
shining, and pearly; the cross fracture un- 
even and splintery. Before the blowpipe 
it exfoliates into little yellowish or ^ayiah 
scales; whence its name. It is found at Uto 
in Sweden, in the Tyrol, In Ireland, and 
North America. It consists of silica and 
alumina, with 8 to 10 per cent of lithia, and 
a little protoxide of iron. 
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ftpolllSlL Spoliy (Bpofish, spofi), a. BubI- 
img ; aemonstratlvely smart ; offlcious. 
[Cmloq.] 


He Invariably spoke with astonishing rapidity; 
was smart, spoffish, and eight-and-twcnty. 

DicktHs. 

Spoil (spoil), v.t. pret. <fe pp. spoiled, fre- 
quently contracted, especially when used 
adjectivally, to spoilt; ppr. spoxUng. f Fr. 
spolier, to spoil, to despoil, to strip, from L. 
sjMliarc, to plunder, from spolkm, plunder. 
Despoil is the same word with prefix de. This 
M'ord has to some extent borrowed its mean- 
ings from the verb to spill, from the simi- 
larity in form. The case is the same with 
the intransitive verb and the noun.] 1. To 
plunder; to strip by violence; to rob; with 
a person or thing as object, and of behn e j 
that which is taken; as, to spoil one of liis j 
goods or possessions. ‘ To spoil the city and I 
your royal court.’ Shak, | 


My .sons their old unhappy sire despise, 

Spoii'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pope. 
The Heathen of the .Northern .Sea, 

Lured by the crimes and frailties of the court. 
Begin to slay the folk, and spod the land. 

I'entty.'ion. 

2. To seize by violence; to take by force; as. 
t<i spoil one’s goods, ‘'rhis mount with all 
his verdure s-poiVd.' Milton. To cor- 
rupt; to vitiate; to mar; as, to spoil a child 
by over-indulgence. 


spiritual pride spoil.'i many graces, yer. Taylor. 
I must not spoil the force of the Italian superlative 
by translating it Ruskin. 


4. To render useless by injury; to injure 
fatally; to ruin; to destroy; as, to spoil paper 
by wetting it; to spoil the eyes by too much 
reading. 

Thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. Tenuyson. 


Spoil (spoil), v.i. 1. To practise plunder or 
robbery. ‘ Outlaws, which lurking in woods, 
used to break forth to rob and spoil.’ Spen- 
ser. — 2. To decay; to lose the valuable quali- 
ties ; to be corrupted ; as, fruit will soon 
spoil in warm weather. 

Spoil (spoil), n. [See the verb.] 1. That 
which is taken from others by violence or 
without license; particularly in war. the 
plunder taken from an enemy; pillage; 
booty. ‘The spoil got on the Autiates.’ 
Shak. 

Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings. disiJCnse 
Native perfumes, and whi.sper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. Milton. 

2. That which is gained by strength or effort. 
‘ Each science and each art his spoil.' Bent- 
ley. — 8. The act or practice of plundering; 
robbery; waste. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. Shak. 

4. The slough or cast skin of a serpent or 
other animal. — 5. The surplus c.vcavated 
material which is laid down by the .sitle of a 
line of railway, canal, or other work, or at 
the mouth of a pit or mine, to save the ex- 
pense of removal. — 6. Corruption; cause of 
corruption; ruin. 


Villanous company hath been the spoil of me. 

Skak. 

BpoUable (spoil'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
spoiled. 

Bl^il-bank (spoirhangk), n. A mass of ex- 
cavated material, as in nuiking a railway. 
See Spoil, 5. 

BpoU^ Spoilt (spoild, spoilt), p. and a. 
Deprived of its valuable qualities; cor- 
rupted; marred; vitiated; destroyed; ruined. 
—Spoiled or spoilt child, a child ruined by 
being petted or over-indulged ; hence, a 
person who has had more of his own way 
than was good for him ; as, a spoiled child 
of fortune. 


Spoiler (spoil'6r), n. One that spoils; as, 
(a) a plunderer; a pillager; a robber, {h) One 
that corrupts, mars, or renders useless. 
SpoU - five (^BpoirfivV n. A round game of 
cards played with the whole pack, and by 
any number of persons up to ten, each jdayer 
receiving five cards. Three tricks make the 
game, and when no one can take so many 
the game is said to l>e spoiled. 
li^ihral (spoiTful), a. Wasteful; rapacious. 
Spenser. [Poetical and rare.] 

Spoil-sport (spoirspdrt), n. One who spoils 
or mars sport or enjoyment. 


Mike Lamboume wai never a make-bate or a spoil- 
sport or the like. E'en live and let others live, that 
h my motto. Sir If. Scott. 


SpolM (spdk). pret, of speak. 

StKlke (spok), n. [A. Sax. apdea, Icel. spdki, 
a spoke; cog. D. smek, L.G. Speke, G. swiche. 
Same root as spike, s;^ot, ptke. ] 1 , The ra- 


dius or ray of a wheel; one of the small bars 
which are inserted in the hub or nave, and 
which serve to support the rim or felly.— 
2. The round of a ladder. — 3. One of the 
handles jutting from the circumference of 
the steering-wheel of a vessel. — 4. A con- 
trivance for fastening the wheel of a vehicle 
in order to prevent its turning when going 
down a hill.— To put a spoke in one’s wheel, 
to put an impediment in one’s way; to thwart 
one’s purpose or design, De Qumcey. 
Spoke (spok), v.t. To fit or furnish with 
spokes. 

Spoken (spo'kn), pp. of speak: used adjec- 
tivally for oral, as opposed to written. Also 
used as if instead of the present participle 
speaking in such colloquial compounds as, 
a civil-«poA-en gentleman. ‘ The pleasantest- 
spoken gentleman ever you heard.’ Dickens. 
Spoke-Siaye (spok'shav), n. A sort of small 
lane with a blade or cutter between two 
andles, used for dressing the spokes of 
wheels and other curved w'ork. 
Spokesman (spoks'man), n. One who speaks 
for another or others. 

He shall be thy spokesman unto the people. 

Exod. iv. i6. 

Spolia oplma (spoli-a o-pTma), n. pi. [L.] 
In ancient Rome, the most seletd spoil taken 
from an enemy ; hence, any valuable booty 
or pillage. 

Spoliary ( sp6'li-a-ri ), n. [L. spoliarium.] 
The place In the Roman amphitheatres 
where the slaughtered gladiahirs were 
dri^ged, and where their clothes were 
stripped from their bodies. 

SpoUate (spd'li-at), v.t. pret. & pp. spoliated; 
ppr. spoliating. [L. sjxolw, spuliatxnn, to 
plunder. See Si’OIL.] 'To plunder; to pil- 
lage; to despoil. ‘The otner great Whig 
families who had done something more for 
it than spoliate their church and betray 
their king.’ Disraeli. 

Spoliate (sp61i-at), v.i. To practise plun- 
Jer; to commit robbery. 

Spoliation (spO-li-a'slion), n. 1. The act of 
plundering; roblx*ry ; plunder. ‘A system 
of legal spoliation.’ Sir G. C. Lewis. —2,. The 
act or practice of plundering in time of war, 
especially of plundering neutrals at sea un- 
der authority.— 3. Eccles. the act of an in- 
cumbent in taking tlie fruits of his benefice 
without right, but under a pretended title 
— Writ of spoliation, a writ obtained by one 
of the parties to a suit in the ecclesiastical 
courts, suggesting that his adversary has 
wasted the fruits of a benefice, or received 
them to his prejudice. 

Spoliative (spo'li-at-iv), a. 'J'ending to take 
away or diminish; specifically, in nied. less- 
ening the mass of the blood. 

Spoliator (8p6'li-at-6r), n. One who commits 
spoliation. 

Spoliatory (spf/Ii-a-to-ri), a. Consisting in 
spoliation; causing spoliation; destructive. 

‘ Sometimes not a whit more unjust or spoli- 
atory mea»\ireB.’ Quart. Itev. 

Spondaic (spori-da'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
a sjmndee; denoting two long feet in poetry. 
2. Composed of spondees in excess ; as, a 
spondaic hexameter, which has a spondee 
in the fifth foot instead of the regular dactyl. 
Spondalcal (spon-da'lk-al), a. Spondaic 
Spondal (spun 'dal), n. [Corruption for 
spondyl. ] A joint or Joining of two pieces. 
Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Spondee (spon'dd), n. [Fr. spond/e, from 
L. spondeus, Gr. spondeios, from Gr. spondc, 
u solemn libation, because such libations 
were accompanied by a slow and solemn 
melody. J A poetic foot of two long syllables, 
used ill Greek and Latin poetry. 
Spondiace 80 ,Spondiel( 8 pon-<li-a'ge'g.spon'- 
ai-6-I), n. pi. A tribe of Auacardiacete, 
raised by some botanists into a distinct or- 
der, distinguished from the other tribes of 
Auacardiacete by the ovary being two to five 
celled instead of eingle-celled. The fruits of 
some of the species are known as hog-plums 
(see Hoo-PLUM), and the fruit of Spondias 
dulcis, of the Society Isles, has been com- 
pared to the pine-apple. The hark, fruit, 
seeds, and leaves of some species are used 
medicinally. 

Spondias ( spon'di-as ), [Gr. spondias, 
spodias, a kind of plum-tree.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the nat. order Amicar- 
diacese, or. according to some botanists, to 
a small order called Bpondiaceie. See Hog- 
plum. 

SpondsrL Spondyle (spon'dll), n. [L. spon- 
aylus; Or. spondylos, a Joint of the back- 
bone.] In anat. a Joint of the backbone; a 
vertebra. Sir T. Browne. 


Spondylldsa (spon-diri-dg), n. pi A family 
of marine conchifers, named from the genus 
Spondylus (which see). 

SpondylUB (spon'di-lus), n. [L., a Joint of 
the backbone.] A genus of inequlvalved 
lamellibranchiate molluscs with unequal 
beaks, the hinge with two recurved teeth, 
separated by a small hollow. Spondyli are 
found only in the ocean, attached to rocks, 
corals, (fee. They are remarkable for their 
spines, and the richness of colouring of the 
shells. The spring oysters, water-clam, &c. , 
belong to this genus. It is made the type 
of a family, Spondylidss. 

Spone,f n. A spoon. Chaucer. 

Bpong (spong), n. A projection of land; an 
irregular, narrow, projecting part of a field. 
Fuller. [Obsolete or provincial English.] 
Sponge (spunj), n. [O.Fr. esponge, Mod. Fr. 
epongc, from L. spongia, Gr. spongia, spon- 
goH, a sponge.] 1. A name given by natur- 
alists to the animals of the class Spongida, 
sub-kingdom Protozoa. Sponges are com- 
pound Protozoa, their living parts consisting 
of an aggregation of protoplasmic units. 
The skeleton may be horny, flinty, or limy. 
(See Spongida,) In eommou usage the 
term is employed to designate the fibrous 
framework of sponges, as sold in our shops. 
This framework is soft, light, and porous, 
easily eompressible, readily imbibing fluids, 
and thereby distending, and as readily giv- 
ing them out again upon compression. The 
domestic uses of sponge are familiar to alL 
It is indispensable to the surgeon. Burnt 
sponge was formerly a valued remedy for 
scrofulous diseases and goitre ; but iodine 
and bromine, from which it derived all its 
value, are now administered in other forms. 
Mattresses, <fec. . are stuffed with sponge; 
and it is also employed as a filter and as a 
polishing material for fine surfaces. Sponges 
are usually prej)ared l>efore they come into 
the market, by being beaten and soaked in 
dilute muriatic acid, with a view to bleach 
them and dissolve any adherent portions of 
carbonate of lime. 'I'he kinds fit for use are 
found in the seas of warm climates. Two 
species are chiefly brought fnun the Levant, 
and a coarse one from tlie West Indies and 
the coast of Florida.— 2. One who pertina- 
ciously lives upon others; a sycophantic or 
cringing dependant; a parasite; a sponger. — 
8. In gun. a kind of mop for cleaning cannon 
after a dischaige. It consists of a cylinder 
of wood covered with sheep-skin or with a 
carpet-like fabric. For rifled guns a brush- 
top is used. For small guns it is commonly 
fixed to one end of the handle of the ram- 
mer. —4. In the manege, the extremity or 
point of a horseshoe, answering to the heel. 
6. Any sponge -like substance; as. (a) in 
baking, d(»ugh before it is kneaded and 
formed, when full of globules of carbonic 
acid, generated by the yeast or leaven. (6) In 
metal, iron in a soft or pasty condition, as 
delivered in a ball from the puddling fur- 
nace.- Jdatinnm sjnrnge, spongy platinum. 
.See Tl.A'nsVM.—ryrotechxiical sponge. See 
Amadou. — Waxed sponge. Same as Sponge- 
tent. — To set a sponge, in cookery, to leaven 
a small mass of dough to bo used in leaven- 
ing a larger quantity. — To throw up the 
sponge, to acknowledge that one is con- 
quered or beaten; to submit; to give up the 
contest or struggle: a phrase borrowed 
from the practice of the defeated party In a 
pugilistic encounter tossing up the sjumge 
used to freshen tlieir champion, in token of 
his defeat. [Slang.] 

Sponge (spuuj), v.t. pret. pp. sponged; 
ppr, sponging. 1. To cleanse or wipe with 
a sponge ; aw; to sponge the body; to sponge 
a slate or a cannon. — 2. To wipe out with a 
sponge, as letters or writing; to efface; to 
destroy all traces of. 

Gnd h.ith now 

Spofifred and made Idank of crimcful record all 

My mortal archives. Tennyson. 

8. To drain ; to harass by extortion ; to 
stiueeze; to ijlunder. 

How caajc such multitudes of our nation ... to 
be sponged of their plate and money? South. 

4. To gain by sycophantic or mean arts. 'To 
sponge a breakfast once a week.’ Swift. 
[Spoyxqe, except in the noun sense, is fre- 
quently spelled Spunge, especially by the 
older writers. ] 

Sponge (spunj), v.i. 1. To suck in or imbibe, 
as a sponge. - 2. To live by or practise mean 
arts ; as, an idler who sponges on his neigh- 
bour. 

Bull passes the season In Lonclrm, sponging for 
dinners, and sleeping in a garret near his cIud. 

Thmekoray. 


F&te, fer, fat. IgU; m6, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, 8c. abune; y, 8c. ley. 
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Sponfe-oake (spun jlcak), n. A sweet-cake : 

BO cemed from its light make. 

Sponge-crab (spunj'krab), n. A name given 
to crustaceous animals of the genus Drum ia. 
Bpongelet (spunjlet), n, A spongiole (which 
see). 

SpongeoUB (spimj'us), a. Resembling a 
sponge; of the nature of sponge; full of small 
pores. 

Sponger (spunj'dr), n. 1. One who uses a 
sponge. — 2. A parasitical dependant ; a 
hanger-on for a maintenance. Bir li. L' Es- 
trange. 

Sponge-tent (spunjHent), n. In surg. a 
preparation of sponge, formed by dipping 
it into hot melted wax plaster and pressing 
till cold between two iron plates; used for 
dilating wounds, fistulous cancers, (tec. 
Sponge-tree (spunj'tre), n. An evergreen 
tree of the genus Acacia (A. Farnesiana), 
found in St. Domingo, the flowers of which 
yield a delicious perfume. 

Spongla (spon'ji-a), )i. [L , a sponge. See 
Sponge.] The generic name under which 
Linnrous and many subsequent naturalists 
have ranked the very numerous forms of or- 
ganization analogous to the sponges of com- 
merce, and embracing what is now included 
in the order Spongida. The term Spongia 
is now restricted to a genus of that order. 
Spongida, SpongldsB (spon'ji-da, spon'Ji- 
ae). n, pi. An order of Protozoa or lowest 
animals, class Rhizopoda, sometimes ele- 
vated into a distinct class. The members 
are composed of two elements, an internal 
supporting framework or skeleton, and a 
soft gelatinous investing substance called 
sarcoiis, or ‘ flesh ’ The framework consists 
of the horny, reticulated, elastic fibres of a 
substance called keratode, which interlace 
in every direction, strengthened by calcare- 
ous, or, more generally, by siliceous spiciila. 
This framework is the sponge of commerce. 

On examining it we find it filled with pores, 
having larger openings or canals at wider 
distances, called oscula or vents. The 
sponge -flesh investing this framework is 
composed of an aggregation of organless, 
protoj)la8niic, and amoobiform bodies, some 
ciliated and others capable of emitting 
pseudopodia. A constant circulation of 
water goes on in the living sponge, the cur- 
rents being drawn in by the pores and ex- 
pelled by the oscula by means of vibratile 
cilia lodged in cells or chambers situated 
beneath the superficial layer, and by this 
circulation the animal is nourished. Repro- 
duction takes place both by gemmation and 
true ova. In the skeletons of the true cal- 
careous and siliceous .sponges tlie keratode 
is awanting. Sponges have been classified 
into three groups: (a)Myxo8pongiH?.in which 
no skeleton of any kind exists. (6) Calci- 
spongioi, or limy sponges, whicli have no 
horny skeleton, but are composed of limy 
spicules, (c) Fibrospongire, or those in 
which a fibrous skeleton exists, strengthened 
usually by flinty spicules. 

Bpongifonu (spunj'i-form), a. Resembling 
a sponge; soft and porous; porous. 
fonn onartz, float-stone (which see). 
SpongineSB (spunj'i-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being spongy or porou8,like sponge. 
Spongillg - house (spunj'ing-hous), n. A j 
victualling-house, or tavern, where persons ; 
arrested for debt were kept by a bailiff for j 
twenty-four hours before being lodged in 
'prison, in order that their friends might ] 
nave an opportunity of settling the debt. 
Spouging-houses were usually the private 
dwellings of bailiffs, and were so named 
from the extortionate charges made upon 
prisoners for their accommodation therein. 
S^XIKlolO (spunj'i-dl), n. [Fr. spongiole, L. 
ypongiola, dim. of spongia. See Spongk.] 

In hot. the extremity of the | 

fibre of a root, which was iiurfMl i'i 
formerly erroneously sup- i 

posed to be destitute of epi- 
dermis, presenting an open I 

spongy character, and there- 
fore capable of absorbing 
moisture from the surround- 
ing medium; a spougelet. 

The woodcut shows a highly W&Smi 
magnified vertical section of 
an orchis root, tp the spong- 
lole. 

BpO^OUte (spon'ji-fi-llt), n. Spongiole. 

[Gr. spongion, a sponge, and 

litkos, a stone. ] One ot the minute siliceous 

spicules, or needles, found in lar^ numbers 

in the sKeletons of sponges, as also fossil in 

flinU. 


BponglopUlne (spun-ji-op'il-In), n. [Gr. 
spongion, a sponge, and mlos, felt.] In 
surg. a substitute for a poultice, made of an 
absorbent stratum ot sponge and fibre on an 
india-rubber backing. 

Bponglose, Sponglous (spunj'l-fis, spunj'i- 
us), a. Sponge-like; full of small cavities, 
like sponge; somewhat spongy; as, spoTigi- 
ous bones. 

Spongite (spon'jit), n. A term applied to a 
fossil apparently identical in structure with 
sponge. 

Spongoid (spong^goid), a. [Gr. spongos, a 
sponge, and etdos, form. ] Resembling 
sponge; sponge-like; spongy. 

Spon^ (spunj'i), a. 1. Resembling a sponge; 
soft and full of cavities; of an open, loose, 
easily compressible texture; as, a spongy ex- 
crescence ; spongy earth ; spongy cake. ‘ That 
sad breath his spoiujy lungs bestowed.’ 
#5AaAr. -2. Wet; rainy. 'Spongy April.' Shak. 
3. Having the quality of imbibing like a 
sponge ; hence, drenched ; soaked. ‘ His 
spongy officers.’ Shak. 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 

More sJ>ott£^y to suck in the sense of fear. Shal'. 

— Spongy platinum. .See Platinum.— 
Spongy stem, in hot. a stem internally com- 
posed of elastic cellular tissue. 

Spoime,t pret.of sj9mnc(«jnyi). Spun. Chau- 
cer. 

SponBal (spon'aal), a. [L. sponsalis. See 
Spouse.] Relating to marriage or to a 
spouse. 

Sponsible (spon'si-bl), a. [.Scotch ] 1. Cap- 
able of discharging an obligation ; respon- 
sible. Lockhart — 2. Respectable; creditable; 
becoming one’s station. 

Sponsing (spon'sing), n. Same as Sponson. 
Sponsion (spon'shon), n. [L. sponsio. spon- 
sionis, a solemn promise or engagement, from 
spondeo, sponsum, to promise solemnly. See 
SPOUSE.] 1. 'I'he act of becoming surety for 
another.— 2. In international law, an act or 
engagement made on behalf of a state by 
an agent not specially authorized. Such 
conventions must be confirmed by express 
or tacit ratification. 

Sponsional (spon'shon-al), a. Responsible; 
implying a pledge. [Rare.] 

He is righteous even in that representative and 
spoftsiottai person he put on. .'tip. Leip^htoit. 

Sponson (spon'son), n. Xaut the curve of 
the timbers and planking towards the outer 



part of the wing, before and abaft each of 
the i»addle-boxe8 of a steamer. — Sponson 
beam, one of the two projecting l)eam8 
uniting the paddle-box beam with the side 
of a steamer. 

Sponsor (spoiFsor), 7». [See Sponsion. ] 1. A 
surety; one who binds himself toan-swer for 
another, and is responsible for his default, 

2. One who is surety for an infant at bap- 
tism, professing the Christian faith in its 
name, and guaranteeing its religious edu- 
cation ; a godfather or godmother. See 
Goppather. I 

Sponsorlal (spon-so'ri-al), a. Pertaining to ] 
a sponsor. 

Sponsorship (spon'sor-ship), n. State of 
being a sponsor. 

Spontaneity (8pon-ta-n§'i-tI), n. [Fr. spon- 
tan^it4^.] 1. The state or quality of being 
spontaneous, or of acting from native feel- 
ing, inclination, or temperament, without 
constraint or external force. -^-2. The doctrine 
that there is a tendency, for the various 
muscular movements called voluntary, to 
l)egln without reference to any purpose or 
end, being prompted simply by the discharge 
of power from tne brain, and being entirely 
independent of the stimulus of sensations. 
The great activity of young animals, as 
puppies and kittens, after refreshment and 
repose, is a good example of spontaneity. — 
8. In hioL the tendency to change in animals 


and plants, which is not repressed by en- 
vironment. 

Spontaneous (spon-Wne-us), a. [L. spon- 
taneus, from sponte, of free will] l. Pro- 
ceeding from natural inclination, disposi- 
tion, or tendency, without constraint or 
external force; impulsive; as, a spontaneous 
gift or offer.— 2. Acting by its own impulse, 
energy, or natural law, without extemal 
force; as, spontaneous motion; spontaneous 
growth; combustion. 

Those operations of the mind which arc continually 
t'oing on witlmut any effort or intention on our part 
are spoutaiteous. Fleyning. 

3. Produced without being planted, or with- 
out human labour; as, a spontaneous growth 
of wood. — Spontaneous co-mhustion. See 
Combustion. — Spontaneous generation. See 
Generation. — spontaneous rotation. See 
Rotation. 

Spontaneously (spon-ta'ne-us-li), adv. In 
a spontaneous manner; as, (a) of one’s own 
internal or native feeling; of one’s own 
impulse; of one’s own will or accord; as, 
he acts spontaneously, (b) By inherent or 
natural force or energy; without the im- 
pulse of a foreign cause: used of things. 

Whey turns spontatteously acid. Arbuthnot. 

It is to be remarked that some objects exist or 
{jrow up spontaneously, of a kind suited to the supply 
of human wants. S. Mul. 

Spontaneousness (Bpon-ta’n§-us-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being spontaneous; 
spontaneity. ‘ The spontaneousness of many 
of their animal motions.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Spontoon (spon -ton'), 71. [Fr. sponton, espon- 
ton. It. spontone, spxmtone, spontoon, from 
punto, L. punctum, a point. See Point.] 
A kind of half pike; a military weapon for- 
merly home by officers of infantry, and used 
as a medium for signalling orders to the 
regiment. 

Spook (spok), 71. [Borrowed from the Dutch 
or German : D. spook, L.G. spok, G. spuk, a 
spook. ] A ghost ; an apparition ; an unearthly 
appearance or manifestation. [Colloq.] 
Spool (spbl), n. [D. spool, Dan. ana Sw. 
spole, G. spule, spool] A piece of cane or 
reed, or a hollow cylinder of wood, <fec., used 
to wind thread or yam on. See Bobbin. 
Spool (spbl), V. t. To wind on spools. 
Spooler (spol'fer), n. One who uses a spool. 
Spool-holder (spdl'h61-d6r), n. 1. A stand 
for a spool or spools of sewing-thread; a 
spool-stand.— 2. In xoarping, a creel on which 
spools are placed on skewers.— 3. A skewer 
on a sewing-machine to hold a spool of 
thread. 

Spool - stand (spoTstand), n. A frame for 
holding spools of fine thread, turning on 
pins, used by ladies at their work. 

Spoom (spom), Xhi. [Probably from spume, 
mam, to go foaming through the sea; comp. 
skim, scum ] Naut. to sail steadily and ra- 
pidly before the wind. Written also Spoon. 

When virtue spooms before a prosperou.s gale, 

My heaving wishes help to fill the sail. Dryden. 

Spoon t (spon), v.i. [See above.] To run 
before the wind; to spoom. 

We might have spooned before the wind as well as 
they. Pepys. 

Spoon (spfin), n. [A. Sax. spbn, Icel spdnn, 
spdnn, Dan. and D. spaan, G. span, a chip, 
a splinter, the meaning being originally a 
chip of wood for supping up liquids. Hence 
span-new.] 1. A small domestic utensil, 
with a bowl or concave part and a handle, 
used at table for taking up and conveying 
to the mouth liquids and liquid food. Spoons 
are made of various materials, sizes, and 
shapes, and for different purposes, as for 
cooldng, serving food, for soup, tea, eggs, 
mustard, <fec. Spoons, when made of silver 
or plated metal, are generally formed by 
stumping with dies, with more or less of 
ornamenting and finishing by hand. Spoons 
of Britannia metal and similar fusible alloys 
are formed by casting in brass moulds. 
Spoons for the administration of medicine 
to invalids in a recumbent posture and for 
the use of the moustached are made with a 
cover or shield which converts the pointed 
end into a funnel 

He must have a long spoon that must eat with the 
devil. SfMk. 

2. A foolish fellow; a simpleton; a spooney. 
[Slang.] 

The man that's fond precociously of stirring 

Must be a spoon. Hood. 

— Apostles' spoon. See under Apostle. — 
Wooden spoon, in Cambridge University, a 
term applied to the student last on the list 
of mathematical honours. 

We submit that a xooodtn spoon of our day would 
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not be justified in calling Galileo and Napier block* 
heads because they never heard of the differential 
cadculus. Macaulay, 

— To be bom with a silver spoon in one's 
mouth. See under Born. 

8l>00Xl (spoil), v.t. To take up or out with a 
spoon or ladle. 

Spoon-bill (spdn'bil), n. l.The popularname 
of the birds of the genus Platalea belonging 



White Spoon-bill {Platalea leucorodia). 


to the heron family (Ardeldae), order Gralla- 
toi'es, from tlie shape of the bill, which is 
somewhat like a spoon or spatula. They 
live in society in wooded marshes, generally 
not far from the mouths of rivers, and on 
tlie sea-shore. The white spoon-bill (P. 
tetteorodta) inhabits Europe generally, being 
rare, however, in England, although com- 
mon in Holland in summer. As winter 
approaches it migrates to more southern 
regions, particularly the salt marshes on 
the coast of Italy, till the milder weather 
recalls it. The roseate spoon-bill (/*. ajaja) 
is an American species, with the plumage 
of a fine rose colour, -2 A name given to a 
kind of sturgeon (Polyodon spatxua) found 
in the Ohio, Mississippi, <frc. It is remark- 
able for the uncommonly elongated and 
flattened snout, which it usee for digging in 
the mud in search of food, and for wanting 
those bony plates which generally form so 
characteristic an adornment of the sturgeon. 

Spoon-blt (spbn'bit), n. In carp, a hollow 
bit with a taper point for boring wood. 

Spoon-drift (spbn' drift), n. [For spoom- 
ari^. See Spoom. ] Nant. a showery 
sprinkling of sea-water or fine spray swept 
from the tops of the waves by the violence 
of the wind in a tempest, and driven along 
before it. covering the surface of the sea. 
Written sometimes Spindrift. 

Spooney (siwin'i), n. A stupid or silly fellow; 
a noodle; a ninny; a spoon. [Slang.] 

There is uo doubt whatever tiiat 1 was a lackadai- 
sical youn^ sj^ney. Dickens. 

Spooney, a. See Spoony. 

Spoonful ( spoil 'ful), n. 1. As much as 
a spoon contains or is able to contain; as, 
a tea-«poonfuf.— 2. A small quantity. Ar- 
huthnot. 

Spoon-^ouge (spbn'gouj), n. In carp, a 
gouge with a crooked end used in hollowing 
out deep parts of wood. 

Spoonlly (spbn'i-li), adv. In a weak or 
spoony manner. 

Spoon-meat (spbn'miit), n. Food that is or 
must be taken with a spoon ; liquid food. 

‘ Diet most upon spoon-meats.’ Harvey 

Spoon-worm (spon'wCrm), n. A radiated 
animal of the class Echinodermata and 
genus Thalassema (T. Nepluni), so called 
on account of the spoon-like appendage to 
the proboscis. All the species are remark- 
able for the wonderful power of contraction 
and expansion possessed by the skin and 
the extraordinary manner in which they 
can alter their shape. See SipUNCui.oi- 
PEA. 

Simnwort (spbn'w^rt), n. A plant, 
Coehlearia oj^inalis. See Scurvy-orass 
Spoony, Spooney (Spbn'i), a. soft; silly; 
weak-minded; specifically, weakly or fool- 
ishly fond; showing calf love. ‘ Not actually 
in love, but only spoony. ’ Lever. 

His grandson was not to his taste; amiable no 
doubt, but spoony. Disraeli. 

Spoor (spbr), n. [Borrowed from 1). wpoor, 

O. spur, a track; the same word as A. Sax. 
and Teel spor, a track,] The track or trail 
of a wild animal or animals, especially such 
as are pursued as game; used originally by 
travellers in South Africa. j 


Sporades (spO^ra-dez), n. pi. [Gr. SeeSPO- 
RAPio. ] 1. A group of scattered islands; 

especially applied to a cluster of islands in 
the Archipelago.-— 2. In anc. astron. a name 
given to stars which were not included in 
any constellation. They are now distin- 
guished by the name of Unformed Stars. 
Sporadial (spd-r&'di-al), a. Scattered; spo- 
radic. [Rare.] 

Sporadic, Sporadical (spd-rad'ik, spd-rad'- 
ik-al), a. [Fr. sporadique. from Gr. sporadi- 
kos, from sporas, dispersed, from speird, to 
sow, to scatter.] Separate; single; scattered; 
occunlng singly or apart from other things 
of the same kind.— Sporadic disease, in med. 
a disease which occurs in single and scattered 
cases, in distinction from epidemic and en- 
demic, which atfect many persons at the same 
time.— Sporadic plants, In bot. species which 
occur ill more than one of the separate dis- 
tricts assigned to particular fioras. Ilenslow. 
Sporadically (sp6-rad'lk-al-li), adv. In a 
sporadic or scattered manner; separately; 
singly; dispersedly. 

Sporanglopliorum (spo-ran'ji-of'o-ium), n. 
[L. sporangmm, and Gr. phoreo, to bear.] 
In bot. the axis or columella on which are 
borne the spore-cases of 

Sporangium (^spo-ranMi- AHA 
uni ), n. pi. Sporangia JGSB wm 

(sp6-ran'ji-a). [Gr. spora, 
a seed, and angos, a ves- ^ W 
sel ] In bot. the case in ^ 

wliicli the spores or i*epro- Sporangia, 
ductive germs of crypto- 
gams are formed. The woodcut shows (1) the 
sporangium of the male-fern. (2) sporangium 
burst and tlie spores escaping. 

Spore (spor). n. [Gr. sporos, spora, seed.] 

1. In bot. the reproductive body of a cryp- 
togam. As this body does not contain an 
embryo, but consists merely of one or more 
cells variously combined together, it is called 
a spore to distinguish it from a true seed. 

Amongst fungi tlte name is 
restricted to tho.se reproduc- 
tive bodies which are pro- 
duced either singly or in 
little chains at the tips of the 
fruit -bearing threads. See 
Sporule. ITie woodcut shows 
(a) spores of Agarions gram- 
mocephahis, (b) sporophores 
or stalks supporting spores of 
ditto, (c) sterigniata or spi- 
cules of ditto, (d) trama (net- 
work) of spawn of ditto. 

2. In zool. a term applied to 
one of the germs of many of 
the lower animals, such as Infusoria, whicli 
may be liorne in immense quantities by the 
atmosphere. 

Spore, t W. [See .Spur ] a spur. Chaucer. 

Spore-case (spor'kas), n. In hot. the spo- 
rangium or immediate covering of the spores 
of cryptogams. 

Sporld (Sjid'rld). n. In bot. same as Spore. 
Lindley. 

Sporldiferous, Sporldllferous (spo-rid if- 
6r-U8, 8p6-rid'i-if'6r-u8), a. In bot. bearing 
sporidia. 

Sporldlola (8p6-rid'i 6-la), n. pi. [Dim. from 
Hporidium.] In hot. the spores or sporules 
of thallogens and acrogeiis. 

SpoildlUXU ( 8i)6-riil'i-um ). 
n. pi. Sporidia (spb-rid'i-a). 

In bot. a name given to the 
sjKires of fungi and lichens 
when they are contained in 
asci. Sporidia, like spores, 
may consist of one or more 
cells, and these may be 
covered with a distinctly 
organized cuticle, as in 
many truffles, a shows 
asci of Peziza, b sporidium 
from ditto, c sporidium of 
Spheeria palustris, d ditto sporidia. 

01 Sphotna siparia. 

SporlferoilS(8p6-rlf 6r-us), a. In 6of. liearing 
spores. 

Sl^me,t v.t. To spurn; to strike at; to 
strike the foot against anything. Chaucer. 
Sporocarp, Sporocarplum (spo rb-kfirp, 
sfid-rd-kttr'pl-um), n. [Or. spora, a seed, 
and karpoB, fruit] In bot. a term used 
almost synonymously with sporangium 
(which see). It is used of a combination 
of sporangia when placed near together, 
especially when any number of sporangia 
are inclosed In a common membrane. 
Sporodadium (upd-rC-kl&'di-nin), n. [Gr. 
sporos, seed, and kladoe, a branch.] In bot. 



a 
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a branch on which the reproductive bodies 
of some algals are found. 

Sporocyst (spd'i'd-sist), n. In bot. the spore- 
case of algals. 

Sporoderm (spo'rd-ddrm), n. In bot. the 
^in of a spore. 

Sporogen (Bp6'r6-jen), n. [Gr. sporos, seed, 
and gennad, I produce.] In bot. a plant 
producing spores instead of seed. 

Sporophore (8p6'r6-f6r),»i. [Gr. sporos, seed, 
and ^oros, bearing.] In bot. (a) a name 
given to the fertile cells in the naked-spored 
fungi, (b) A filamentous process supporting 
a spore. 

Sporophylluin (spd-rof'il-um), n. [Gr. 
sporos, seed, and phyllon, a leaf, ] In bot. the 
little leaflet or leaf-like receptacle which in 
some algie bears the tetraspores. 

Sporosac (spd'ro-sak), n. [Gr. sporos, seed, 
and sakkos, a bag.] In zool. the simple 
generative buds of certain hydrozoa on 
which the medusoid structure is not devel- 
oped. U. A. Nicholson. 

Sporozoid (spo-ro-zo'id), n. In physiol, a 
moving spore furnished with cilia or vibra- 
tile processes. 

Sporran, Sporan(8por'an),n. [Gael, sporan. ] 
The pouch or large purse worn by High- 
landers in full dress, usually made of the 



Sporrans. 

I, Fancy dres.s Sporran. 2, Sporran as worn by 
the 93d Regiment. 

skin of some animal with the hair on, and 
often ornamented with silver and stones. 
It is worn in front of the kilt or philibeg. 

■ Bring me my sporran.’ — The person he addressed 
. . . brought ... a large leatliern pouch, such as 
Highlanders of rank wear before them when in full 
dress, made of the skin of the sea-otter, richly gar- 
nished with silver ornaments and studs. Sir If. Scott. 

Sport (sport), n. [An alibrev. of disport; 
O.Fr. desport. See Disi>ort.] 1. A jias- 
time or amusement in which a person en- 
gages; a play; a game; a diversion: a 
merry-making; a mirthful proceeding; as, 
the sports of which children are so fond. 
‘Think it but a minute spent in sport’ 
Shak. 

Her sports were such as carried riches of knowledge 
upon the stream of ilelight. Sir Sidney. 

2. Amusement or entertainment which a 
Iiereon receives from something; fun or 
enjoyment experienced; divereion. 

They called for .Samson out of the prison-house; 
and he made them sport. Judg. xvi. 25. 

For ’tis the sport Xo have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petnr. Shak. 

8. In a restricted sense, an out-of-door recrea- 
tion such as grown men indulge in.more espe- 
cially hunting or fishing, also horse-racing, 
&c. : often such amusements collectively ; 
as, to be very fond of sport. ‘The king, who 
was excessively affected to hunting and the 
sports of the field.’ Clarendon.— 4. Jest, os 
opposed to earnest; a joke. 

In a merry sport, ... let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an ecjual pound 
Of your fair flesh. Shak. 

6. Mockery; mock; contemptuous or derisive 
mirth; ridicule; derision. 

They made a sport of his prophets, i Esdras i. 51. 

6. That with which one plays, or which is 
driven about; a toy; a plaything. ‘Flitting 
leaves, the aport or every wind.' Dryden. 

Men arc sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. 

Byron. 

7. riay; idle jingle. 

An author who should introduce such a sport of 
words upon our stage, would meet with small ap- 
plause. fV. Broome. 

8. Any organism deviating from the normal 
or natural condition ; an aberrant natural 
production; a monstrosity; a lusus naturw. 

Yes—l nursed thee, . . . thou monstrous sport of 
nature. Byron. 

Specifically, in bot. a plant that assumes a 
cnaracter and appearance distinct from the 
normal type; a bud or portion of a plant 
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that asiumes such a form.— 9. Amorous dal- 
lying; wantonness. Shak.—In 8port, in Jest; 
for play or diversion. 

So is the man that deceiveth hU neighbour, and 
saith, Am not I in sfortt Prov. xxvi. 19. 

Syn. Play, game, diversion, amusement, 
frolic, mock, mockery, mirth. Jest, Joke. 
Sport (sport), v.t 1. To divert; to make 
merry: used with the reflexive pronoun. 

Against whom do ye sfiort yourselves t Is. Ivii. 4. 

2. To represent by any kind of play. ‘ Now 
sporting on thy lyre the love of youth.’ 
Dryden.—Z. To exhibit or bring out in pub- 
lic ; to wear ; as, to sport a new equipage ; 
to sport a new hat. [Colloq.] 

A man could not go about his duties in a natural 
way, and take every one as he came, but was obliged 
to take part in questions, . . . and must sport an 
opinion when he really had none to give. 

H. Ne^vman. 

—To sport off, to utter sportively; to throw 
off with easy and playful copiousness. 

He thus sports off a dozen epigrams. Addison. 

— To Sport one* 8 oak, to keep the outer door 
of one’s chambers, rooms, or apartments 
shut : a slang phrase much used oy barris- 
ters of the Temple or Inns of Court and 
students at the universities. 

Sport (sport), v.i 1. To play; to frolic; to 
wanton; to make merry. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. Shak. 

2. To trifle. 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jests, 
he renders himself ridiculous, because he sports with 
his own life. A bp. Tiltotson. 

3. To practise the diversions of the field.— 

4. In hoi. to assume a character different 
from the specific or varietal type : said of a 
plant, bud. or shoot. SvN. To pl.ay, frolic, 
game, wanton. 

Sportabillty (spdrt-a-hil'i-ti), n. Frolic- 
sonieness. Sterne. [Rare,] 

Sportal (sport'al), a. Of or pertaining to 
sports; used in sports. * Sportal arms.’ 
Dryden. [Rare.] 

Sporter (sport'er), n. One who sports; a 
sportsman. ‘ As this gentleman and 1 have 
been ohi fellow sporters.' Goldsmith. 
Sportftll (sport'fnl), a. 1. Full of sport; fro- 
licsome; full of jesting; indulging in mirth 
or play; ns, a sportful companion. 

Down lie alights among the sportful herd. Milton. 

2. Sportive; done in Jest or for mere play. 

‘ A sportful combat. ’ Shak. —3. t Amorous ; 
wanton. 

Let Kate be chaste and Dian sportful. Shak. 

Sportfully (8p6rt'fuMi).«dy. In a sportful 
manner; in mirth ; in Jest; for the sake of 
diversion; playfully; wantonly. 
Sportfulness (spdrt'ful-nes), n. The state 
of being sportful or playful ; a playful dis- 
position ; playfulness ; as, the sportfulness 
of kids and lamlis. Donne. 

Sporting (spdrt'ing). p. and a. 1. Relating 
to or lu-actising sport or sports.™ 2. In hot. 
assuming the character of a sport. Dar- 
win. .See Spout, n. 8. —Sporting hook, a book 
in w'hich l»ets, tVre., are recorded. 
house, a lioiise frequented by sportsmen, 
l>etting men. gamblers, and the like. —Sport- 
ing man, one who practises field-sports; 
also, a horse-racer, a pugilist, a gambler, a 
bettor, and the like. 

Sporting (sport'ing). n. The act of engag- 
ing in sjiorts, diversions of the field, &c. 
Sportingly (spdrt'ing-li). adv. In a sport- 
ive manner; sportively; in Jest. Hammond. 
SporUve (spdrt'iv), a. 1. Tending to or en- 
gaging in sport; gay; merry; frolicsome; 
playful. 

* Is it I 

That drive thee from the sportive court? Shak. 

I am not in a sportive humour now. Shak. 

2. Amorous; wanton; sportful. ‘My sportive 
blood.’ Shak.—^Yta. Gay, playful, merry, 
sprightly, jocund, jesting, wan ton.ludicrous. 
Spoi^VOly (sporriv-U), adv. In a sportive 
or playful manner. 

SporttvoneSB (spdrt'iv-nes), n. The state of 
l^ing sportive ; disposition to mirth ; play- 
fulness ; mirth ; gaiety ; frollcsomeness ; as, 
the ftporliveness of one’s humour. Iz. Walton. 
Sportleast (sodrt'les), a. Without sport or 
mirth; joyless. ‘Sportless nights. Ph. 
Fletcher. 

8jK>rtliXlf (spdrt'llng), n. A little person or 
creature that sports or plays. [Rare.] 

When again the lambkins ulay-- 
Pretty sportlings, full of May. y. Philips. 

Sportam&n (spfirts'man), n. One who pur- { 


sues the sports of the field ; one skilled in 
hunting, shooting, fishing, &c. 

Gray dawn appears ; the sportsman and his train 
Speckle the bosom of the distant plain. Coivper. 

Sportsmanship (spdrts’man-shlp), n. The 
practice of sportsmen; skill in field-sports. 
Sportulary (spartu-la-rl), n. [See below.] 
One who receives doles or charitable gifts. 
Scotsman newspaper. 

Sportulary (spdr'tu-la-ri), a. [.See SPORT- 
ULE.] Subsisting on alms or charitable con- 
tributions. ‘These sportulary preachers.’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Sportule t (spdFtul), n. [L. sportula, a little 
basket for receiving doles, dim. of sporta, a 
basket.] An alms; a dole; a charitable gift. 
Sporule(spor'ai),n. [A dim. from spore.] In 
hot. a little spore. The word is sometimes 
used generally in the same sense as spore, 
sometimes to denote a distinct granule 
within a spore, Treas. of Bot. 
Sporuliferous (spor-u-lif er-us), a. [E. sjgo- 
rule, and L./ero, to produce.] In hot. bear- 
ing sporules.^ 

Spot (spot), h. [The same word as D. spat, 
a spot, a speckle; Dan. spoette, a spot, a fleck; 
Icel. spotti, spottr, a bit, a small piece. Per- 
haps from same root as spit, spatter.] l. A 
mark on a substance made by foreign mat- 
ter ; a speck ; a blot ; a place discoloured ; 
as, the least spot is visible on white paper. 
Out, damned spot! out, I say I Shak. 

2. A stain on character or reputation; some- 
thing that soils purity; disgrace; reproach; 
fault; blemish. Eph. v. 27, 

Yet Cliloe sure w'as form’d without a spot. Pope. 
They will have it (our character) free from spot and 
speck. Dicketts. 

3. A small extent of Space; aplace; alocality; 
any particular place. ‘Fix'd to one spot.' 
Otway. 

The spot to which I point is paradise, Milton, 

‘ A jolly pl.ace,’ said be, ‘in times of old ! 

But something ails it now; the spot is cursed.’ 

If'ordstt'orlh. 

4. A small part of a different colour from 
the ground on which it is; as, the spots on 
cards; the spots of a leopard. ‘ 'J'he tlrowsy 
east with spots of gray.' Shak.—b. A variety 
of the common domestic pigeon, so called 
from a snot on its head just above its beak, 
6. A dark place on tlie disc or face of the 
sun or of a planet. See SoLAU, Sun. — Upon 
the spot, Immediately; before moving; with- 
out clianging place. 

It was determined upon the spot. Swift. 

Syn. Stain, flaw, speck, blot, disgrace, re- 
jiroach, fault, blemish, place, site, locality. 
Spot (spot), Xf.t. i>ret. tfe pp. spotted; ppr. spot- 
ting. 1. 1’o make a spt»t. speck, or fleck 
upon ; to discolour ; to stain ; as, to spot a 
garment ; to spot paper. — 2. To mark with 
a colour diflerent from the ground. ‘A 
handkerchief spotted with strawberries.’ 
Shak.—Z To put a patch or patches on (the 
face) by way yf ornament. ‘Faces spotted 
after the Wliiggish manner.' Addison.— 

4. To stain; t(» blemish; to disgrace; to tar- 
nish, jis reputation. 

My virgin life no spotted thoughts shall stain. 

Sir P. Sidney 
Shame 

Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

I >otli spot the beauty of thy budding name. Shak. 

5. To mark, as with a spot ; to mark as of 
suspicious or doubtful character; to mark 
or note, so as to ensure recognition; to note 
something as peculiar to, in order to iden- 
tify; lionce, to catch with the eye; to recog- 
nize. [Colloq] 

A person has spotted another through the blinds. 

O. If'. Holmes. 

At length he became spotted. The police gnit to 
know him. and he was apprehended, tried, and con- 
victed. Mayhew. 

6. In horse-racing, to indicate, give a hint 
as to. or name; iis, to spot the winner of a 
future race. — To spot timher, to cut or chip 
it. in preparation for hewing. 

Spot-lens (spot'lenz), n. In optics, a con- 
densing lens in a microscope, in which the 
light Is confined to an annular opening, the 
circular middle portion being obstructed by 
a spot, which forms the dark background 
behind the semi-translucent illuminated ob- 
ject. 

Spotless (spotles), a. l. Free from spots, 
mul matter, or discoloration. ‘This pal- 
liament of white and spotless hue.’ Shak.— 
2. Free from stain or impurity ; pure ; im- 
maculate; as, a mind; beha- 

viour. ‘A spotless virgin and a faultless 
wife.' ITaiter.— S yn. Unspotted, blameless. 


unblemished, pure, immaculate, irreproacli- 
able. 

Spotlessly (spot'les-li), adv. in a spotless 
manner. 

Spotlessuess (sputles-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being spotless; freedom from spot 
or stain; freedom from reproach. 

Spotted (spot'ed), p. and a. Marked with 
spots or places of a different colour from 
the ground; as, a spotted garment. ‘The 
shotted panther.’ Spenser. —Spotted fever, 
the name given to a species of typhus fever 
accompanied by a rash or eruption of red 
spots. 

SpOttednesB (spot'ed-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being spotted. 

Spotter (spot'fir), n. One that makes spots. 
SpottlneSB (spot'i-nes), ?i. The state or qua- 
fity of being spotty. 

Spotty (spot'i), a. Full of spots ; marked 
with discoloured places; spotted. ‘ To descry 
new lands, rivers or mountains in her (the 
moon’s) spotty globe.’ Miltmi, 

Spousaget (spouz'ai), n. [See Spouse.] The 
act of espousing. Wheatley. 

Spousal (spouz'ai), a. [From spouse. ] Per- 
taining to espousal or marriage; nuptial; 
matrimonial ; conjugal ; connubial ; bridal ; 
as, spousal rites; spousal ornaments. ‘ Would 
chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse.' 
Wordswoi-th. 

Spousal (spouz'ai), n. Espousal; marriage; 
nuptials : generally used in the plural ; as, 
the spousals of Hippolita, 

Tilt; amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid liastc the evening star. 

Milton. 

Spouse (spouz), n. [O.Fr. espouse; Mod. Fr. 
epoux (nuisc.), &pou8e (fern.), from L. spon- 
sus, betrothed, pp. of spondeo, to promise 
solemnly, to engage one's self; akin to Gr. 
spendo, to pour out a libation, libations 
being often made in solemn engagements.] 
One engaged or joined in wedlock ; a mar- 
ried person, husband or wife. ‘ That I that 
lady to my spouse had won.' Spenser. 

Ladie.s, even of the most uneasy virtue, 

Prefer a .fouse wJiose age is short of thirty. 

Byron. 

Say ... if ever maid or spouse. 

As fair as iny Olivia, came 

To rest beneath thy boughs. Tennyson. 

[Formerly spouse was sometimes used dis- 
tinctively for a bridegroom or husliand, 
spousess for a liride or wife.] 

Spouse t (spouz), r.f. pret. ifepp. spoused; ppr. 
spousing. 'I'o W'ed ; to espouse. Milton. 
See Espouse. 

Spouse-breach t ( spouz'brech ), n. Adul- 
tery. 

SpouselesB (spouz'les), a. Destitute of a 
husband or of a w'lfe; unmarried; as, a 
spo\iseless king or queen. 

The spou.yeless Adriatic mourns her lord. Byron. 

Spousesst (spouz'es), ? 1 . A bride or wife; a 
married woman. Fahynn. 

Spout (spout), n. [A word from root of spit, 
sjiew, perhaps directly from D. spuit, a spout. 
spuiten, to spout.] 1. A nozzle or a pro- 
jecting mouth of a vessel, used in directing 
the stream of a Ihiiiid poured out; an ajut- 
age; as, the spout of a pitcher, of a tea-pot 
or water-put. ‘ A fountain with a hundred 
spouts.’ — 2. A pipe or conduit; a pipe 
fur conducting water as from a roof. 

In this single cathedral the very spouts are loaded 
with ornaments. Addison. 

3. A kind of sloping trough for conveying 
coal, grain, &c. , into a particular receptacle; 
a shoot ; specifically, the lift or slioot in a 
pawnbroker’s shop; and hence, vulgarly, the 
pawnbroker's shop itself. — the spout, at 
the pawnbroker’s. lSlang.]---4. A water- 
spout. ‘ The dreadful spout wliich shipmen 
do the hurricano call.’ Shak. 

Spout (spout), v.t. I. 'I'o pour out in a jet 
and with some force; to throw out through 
a spout or pipe; as, an elephant spouts water 
from his trunk. ‘ Your statue spouting blood 
in many pipes.’ Shak.— 2. To utter or de- 
liver for effect in the manner of a mouthing 
actor or orator; to speak with some pom- 
posity; to mouth. 

Pray, spout some French, son. Beau. &■ FI. 

8. To pawn; to pledge. [Vulgar.] 

Spout (spout), v.t. 1. To issue with violence, 
as a liquid through a narrow orifice, or from 
a spout; to spurt; as, water spouts from a 
cask or a spring; blood spouts from a vein. 
‘Spoutir^ Ti\]&.* Thomson. 

She made her blood in sight of CoUatine . . . 
Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 

Tennyson. 
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2. To make a speech, especially In a pom* 
pous manner. [Colloq.] 
i^;>oater (spout'^r), n. one who spouts; one 
who makes speeches in a pompous or aifected 
manner; a speechifler; hence, a mean actor. 

The quoters imitate parrots or professed spouttrs, 
in committing; words only to memory, purposely for 
the sake of ostentation. Dr, Knox. 

Spout-flsll (spoiit'flsh), n. A fish or marine 
animal that spouts water; speciilcally, a 
name given to several species of bivalve 
mollusca, especially iTj/a M. tmn- 

cata, and Solen siliqua, because on retiring 
into their holes they squirt out water. 


Bl^ut-hole (spout'hbl), n. An orifice for 
the discharge of water. 

Spoutless (spout'les), a. Having no spout. 
‘ The spoutless tea-pot. ’ Cowper. 


‘ The spoutless tea-pot. ’ Coioper. 
Spout-shelKspout'shel), n. A name some- 
times given to the pelican’s foot (Apotrhais 
pes-pelicani), a British mollusc; so called 
from the manner in which the aperture of j 
the shell is lengthened into a kind of spout 
in front. See also Spout-FISH. ] 

Bprack (sprak), a. flcel. gpreeJer, brisk, 
sprightly, also ttjtarkr, brisk, lively. Comp, 
also Ir. and Gael, spraic, strength, vigour, 
epraiceach, vigorous, strong; E. spree.] Vig- 
orous; sprightly; spruce; lively; animated; 
quick; alen. [Old and provincial English.] 
fShakspere has it in the form sprag, being 
put into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans, a 
Welshman, who pronounces hie, hcec, hoc, 
as hig, hceg, hog. ] 

If your Royal Hi^jhiiess had seen him dreaming 
and dozing about the banks nf Tully Veolan like an 
hypochondriac person, you would wonder where he 
hath sae suddenly acquired all this fine spnuk fes- 
tivity and jocularity. Sir n '. Scott. 

Bpra^ (sprag), n. [Comp Icel. spraka, a 
sm^ flounder.] A young salmon. [Local. | 
Bprag (sprag), n. [Allied to sprig.] A billet 
of wockI; specifically, in mining, a diagonal 
prop or stay for preventing the roof of a 
mine from sinking in. Bdin. Rev. 

Bprag (sprag), v.t. pret. A pp. spragged; ppr. 
spragging. To prop by a spr^; also to stop, 
as a carriage, on a steep gradient, by putting 
a sprag in the spokes of the wheel. 

Spleen (spraCh), n. 1. A cry; a shriek — 

2. A collection; a multitude, from the idea 
of the noise made; as, a spraich of bairns. 
Jamieson. [Scotch. ] 

Bpraicll (spraAh), v.i. To cry; to shriek, 
[^-otch. ] 

Bpraiclcle, Sprackle (sprakT, spraki), v.i. 
[lce\. sprokla. See Spkawl.] To clamber; 
to get on w’ith difficulty. Sir W. Scott; Burns. 
[Scotch ] Written also Sprachle. 

Bprain (spran), v.t. [U.Fr. espreindre, to 
force out, to strain, from L. exprimere. See 
Express. ] To overstrain, as the muscles or 
ligaments of a joint so as to injure them, 
but without luxation or dislocation. 

Sprain (spran), n. A violent straining or 
twisting of the soft parts surrounding a joint, 
without dislocation. The ordinary conse- 
quence of a sprain is to produce some de- 
gree of swelling and inflammation in the in- 
jured part. 

BpraintS (sprants), n. pi. [O. Fr. espraintes. 
Mod. Fr. ^preintes, lit. outpressiiigs, from 
0 ¥r. espreindre. See SPRAIN.] T^e dung 
of an otter. Kingsley. 

Sprang (sprang), pret. of spring. 

Sprat (sprat), n. [Formerly aIbo sprot, from 
D. and L.G. sprat, O. sprotte, sprat, from 
root of verb to sprout. ) A small fish, Har- 
engula (Clupea) sprattus, family Clupeidse. 
At one time the sprat was thought to l>e 
the young of the herring, pilchard, or sha<l; 
but it can lie easily distinguished from the 
young of either of these fishes by means of tlie 
sharply notched edge of the abdomen. It is 
also distinguishable by the ventral fins begin- 
ning beneath the first ray of the dorsal fin, and 
not beneath the middle of it, and by the 
want of axillary scales to the ventral fins. 

It is found in the North Atlantic and Medi 
terranean. It is also found in great abund- 
ance on many parts of tlie British coasts. It 
is generally considered as a delicious, well- 
fiavoured, and wholesome fish. It is known 
in Scotland by the name of garvie, or garvie 
herring. 

Sprat (sprat), n. [Also called sprot ; the 
same word as sprout] The name given in 
Scotland to a coarse rush (Juncus articu- 
latus) which gr<>ws on marshy ground. It 
is used for fodder and for thatch. 

Sprattle (spratT), v.i. [See Sprawl.] To 
scramble. [Scotch.) 

Sprattle (sprat'n.n. A scramble; a struggle; 
a sprawl. Sir W. Seott. [Sc^ch.) 

Fate, fitr, fat, f#ll; met, h6r; pine 


Sprawl (spra.1), v.i. [Probably a contr. 
word allied to 8c. sprattle, sprackle, sprachle, 
to scramble, Han. Hprdlle,sprdlde, to sprawl; 
Sw. spratUa, to palpitate; Icel. sprhkla, 
spraiikla, to kick with the feet ; sprathka, 
to sprawl.] 1. To spread and stretch the 
body carelessly in a horizontal position; to 
lie with the limbs stretched out or strug- 
gling; hence, to struggle in the agonies of 
death; as, a person ^ratals on a bed or on 
the ground. 

First hang the cliild that he may see it s/raiot. 

Shak. 

Some He sprmvlitt):^ on the ground. 

With many a gash and bloody wound. 

Hudibras. 

2. To progress when lying down with awk- 
ward extension and motions of the limbs; 
to scramble in creeping. 

The birds were not fledged; but in spraivlins: and 
struggling to get clear of the flame, down they tiini- 
blea. Sir K. L'Estrajtne. 

3. To spread irregularly, as vines, plants, 
or trees; to spread ungracefully, as hand- 
writing.— 4. To widen or open irregularly, 
as a body of cavalry. 

Sprawl (sprftl), n. A small twig or branch 
of a tree; a spray. [Local.] 

Spray (spra), n. [A. Sax. spree, a spray, a 
branch; Icel. sprek, a tw'ig; O.G. S'praioh, 
twigs; allied to (which see).] l.A small 
shoot or branch; the extremity of a branch; 
a twig. 'Two fast-growing sprays.' Shak. 
‘The blue-bird balanced on some topmost 
spray.' Longfellow. — 2. ITie small branches 
of a tree collectively; as, the tree has a 
beautiful spray. 

Spray (spra), n. [From A. Sax. spr^gan, to 
pour; H. spreijen, to spread, to scatter; 
from root of spring, sprinkle.] 1. Water 
flying in small drops or particles, as by the 
force of wind, or the dashing of waves, or 
from a waterfall ami the like. 

Winds raise some of the salt with the spray. 

A rbuthnot. 

Down a little freshet sprang 
From mossy trough 

And splashed into a rain of spray. | 

fean htgtlcnv. ! 

2 The vapour from an atomizer. ! 

Spray (spra), v. t. To let fall in the form of ' 
spray. Matt. Arnold. [Poetical ] 
Spray-draill(8pra'drau), n. In a< 7 ri. a drain i 
formed by i)urying the spray of trees in the 
earth, which serves to keep open a channel, i 
Drains of this sort are much in use in gras-s ; 
lands. ■ 

Sprayey (spra'i), a. Full of or laden with 
sprays or twigs; consisting of sprays; bushy, | 

Heaths and ferns that would have overtopped a ! 
tall horseman mingled their sprayey leaves with the ! 
wild myrtle and the arbutus. Lever. ; 

Spreacherie, Spreacheir (sprech'er-i), n. 

.Same as Spreagherie. Sir W. Scott. 

Spread (spredl, v.t pret. &■ pp. spread; ppr. 
spreading. [A. Sax. sprvedan, L.G. spreden, \ 
D. spreiden (and spreijen), Dan. sprede, G. ; 
spreiten, to spread, to scatter, Ac. ; not im- 
probably from same root os broad, with pre- i 
fixed «.] 1. To extend in length and breadth, | 
or in breadth only; to stretch or expand to | 
a broader surface ; as, to spread a carpet : 
or a table-cloth ; to spread a sheet on the , 
ground, i 

Silver spread into plates is brought from Tarshish j 
and gold from Uphaz. Jer. x. 9. 

2. To open; to unfold; to unfurl; to stretch; I 

as, to spread the sails of a ship. ‘ A parcel : 
of land where he had spread his tent.’ Gen. ; 
xxxiii. 19. ! 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Pope. 

3. To cover by extending something; to 
cover; to extend over; to overspread. 

The workman nielteth a graven image, and the 
goldsmith spreacUth it over with gold. Is. xl. 19, 

And an unusual paleness spreads her face. 

Granville. 

4. To extend; to shoot to a greater length in 
every direction; to reach out; to put forth; 
as, to spread one's arms. 

Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. Milton. 

5. To divulge; to publish, as news or fame; 
to cause to l>e more extensively known; as, 
to spread a report. 

They, when they were departed, spread abroad 
his fame in all that country. Mat, lx. 31. 

Great fear of my name ’mongst them was spread. 

Shak. 

6 To propagate; to cause to affect greater 
numbers; as, to spread a disease. — 7. To 
emit; to diffuse, as emanations or effluvia; 


as, odoriferous plants spread their fra- 
grance. 

They with speed 

Their course through thickest constellations held, 
Spreading their banc. Milton, 

8. To disperse; to scatter over a larger sur- 
face; as, to spread manure; to spread plas- 
ter or lime on the ground. — 9. To set and 
furnish with provisions; as, to spread a 
table. — Syn. To stretch, extend, unfold, 
diffuse, propagate, disperse, publisli, distri- 
bute, scatter, circulate, disseminate. 
Spread (spred), v.i. 1. To extend itself in 
length and breadth, in all directions, or in 
breadth only ; to be expanded to a broader 
surface or extent ; to bo extended or 
stretclied; as, the larger elms spread over a 
space of 40 or 60 yards in diameter ; or the 
shade of the larger elms spreads over that 
space. ‘ J ove’s spreading tree. ' Shak. 

Plants, if they spread much, arc seldom tall. Bacon, 
My Eustace might have sat for Hercules ; 

So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 

Tettnyson. 

2. To be propagated or made known more 
extensively; as, ill reports sometimes 
with wonderful rapidity. — 3. To bo propa- 
gated from one to another; as, a disease 
spreads into all parts of a city. 

Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. Shak. 

Spread (spred), n. 1. The act of spreading 
or state of being spread; extent; compass. 

I have a fine spread of improvable land. Addison. 
The lines which bound the spread of particular 
vegetable productions do not coincide with any of 
the separate meteorological boundaries. If’hnvell. 

2. Expansion of parts. 

No flower has tliat .rpread of the woodbind. Bacon. 

3. A cloth used as a cover; as, a bed spread. 
[Fiiited States ] -4. A table, as spread or 
hirnisbed with a meal ; a feast. ‘ 'I'o judge 
from the spread on the board. ’ R. H. Bar- 
ham. [(volloq, ]— 6. The privilege of demand- 
ing shares of stock at a certain price, or of 

delivering shares of 
. — stock at another price, 

i ^ m. M within a certain time 
agreed on 

Spread-eagle ( spred'^- 

! k1)> u. In her. same as 

1 Hti eagle displayed, or an 

eagle having the wings 
J and legs extended on 
~ each side of the Ixaly. 

■ Spread-eagle. Spread-eagle (spred'- 
e-gl), a. Pretentious; 
j bon.stful; defiantly bombastic; as, n spread- 
! eagle style; a spread-eagle oration 
! Spreader (Spred'6r), n. l. One wlm or that 
; which spreads, extends, expands, or propa- 
gates; as, a spreader of disease -2 One who 
i divulges; one who causes to be more gener- 
ally known; a puidislier. 

If it be a mistake, I desire I may not be accused 
for a .spreader of false news. Sivt/t. 

' Spreadingly (spred'iug-li), adr. J n a spread- 
i ing manner; increasingly. Milton 
I Spreagb, Spreath (sprecli, spreth), n. [Jr. 

I and Gael, spreidh, cattle.] Prey; booty; 

lit. cattle, written also [Scotch.] 

! Spreagherie, Bprechery (sprech'ei-i), n. 

I Cattle-lifting; prey-driving; also, small spoil; 
i paltry booty of small articles. Sir W. Scott. 

! [Scotch ] Written also Spre.achery, Spreach- 
\ erie. 

! Spree ( spre), n. [Ir. spre, a spark, aniraa- 
i tion, spirit, vigour; conii). sprack. ) A merry 
I frolic; especially, a drinking frolic; a drink- 
ing bout; a carousal. Strife Scott. [Colloq.] 
Sprenget (sprenj), v.t [A. Sax. sprengan, 
sitraengan, to sprinkle.] 'Po sprinkle; to 
scatter; to tUsperse. Chaucer. 

Sprent, t Spreintt (sprent), pp. [See above. ) 
Sprinkled ; spread over. * Otherwhere the 
snowy substance sprent with vermeil.’ 
Spenser. 

Sprew (sprb), 71 . [D. svronw, spruw, Sc. 
sproo, the disease called thrush. ] The name 
given in America to a disease of tlie mucous 
membrane; thrush (which see). 

Sprey (spra), a. Spruce; spry. [Local.] 
Sprig (sprig), 71 . [A. Sax. spree; Sw. spricka, 
to sprout; from same root os spring, but 
non-nasalized. Allied also to spray, a twig.) 
1. A small shoot or twig of a tree or other 
plant ; a spray ; as, a sprig of laurel or of 
parsley, ‘Sprtos of rosemary.' Shak.— 2. An 
offshoot ; a slip ; a scion ; a youth ; a lad : 
used as a term of slight disparageineut; os, 
a sprig of nobility. ‘ A sprig whom I remem- 
ber with a whey-face and a satchel not so 
many years ago.' Sir W. Scott— 3. The re- 
presentation of a small ornament of the 


D6te, not, mdve; tffbe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; f, So. iey. 
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nature of a branch in embroidery, or woven 
or printed on textile fabrics. --4. A small 
square brad or nail without a head.— 5. A 
triangular piece of tin-plate, to confine a pane 
of gloss in a sash until the putty dries.— 

6. ^aut. a small eye-bolt ragged at the point. 
Sprig (sprig), V. t. 1. To marK or adorn with 
tlie representation of small branches; to 
work with sprigs; as, to muslin.— 

2. To drive sprigs into. 

Sprig-bolt (sprig'bblt), n. See Hag-bolt. 
Sprig-CryBWlCsprig'kris-tal), 71 in mineral. 
a crystal or cluster of prismatic crystals of 
quartz, adhering to the stone at one end, 
and terminating at the other end in a point. 
Woodward. 

Bpriggy (sprig'i), a. Full of sprigs or small 
branches. 

Spright (spilt), n. [Contr. for ftpirU, and 
spelled erroneously, trprite being the better 
spelling.] 1, A spirit or sprite; a shade ; a 
soul; an incorporeal agent; an apparition; 
a ghost. ‘Legions of uprighU.' Spender. 
‘And gaping graves receiv'd the guilty 
ftpright.' Dryden. 

The ideas of goblins and sprights have no more to 
do with ilarkness than light; yet let but a fooli.sh maid 
inculcate these often on the mind of a child, possibly 
he shall never be able to separate them again. 

Locke. 

'I'he word now usually means a kind of elf, 
goblin, or fairy, and the spelling upright 
may be regarded as obsolete or obsolescent. 
Sprightly and not spritely, however, is still 
the common spelling. — 2. t Power which 
gives cheerfulness or courage; that which 
produces mental excitement; spirit. 

Hold thou my heart, establish thou my sprights. 

Sir P. .Sidney. 

3. t Mood ; mental disposition or condition ; 
temper or state of mind. ‘ Weariness with 
heavy gpright.' Shak.~~i.i An arrow. 

We had in use for sea fight short .urows called 
sprights, without any other heads save wood sharp- 
ened; wliich were aischarged out of muskets, and 
would pierce through the sides of ships where a bullet 
would !JOt. Bacon. 

Sprlgbt t (sprit), v.t. To haunt, as a spright. 

‘ 1 am ttprwhtea with a fool.’ Shak. 
Sp^htful t (sprit'ful), a. Sprightly ; lively ; 
brisk; nimble; vigorous; gay. ‘Spoke like a 
spright^ful nolde gentleman.’ Shak. ‘ Steeds 
sprightfnl as the light,’ Cowley. 
SprlgbtfuUy t (sprit'fuMil.rtrf c. In a .spright- 
ly manner ; briskly; vigorously; with great 
spirit. Shak. 

Sprlghtfulnesat (sprit'ful-nes), n. Spright- 
fincss; briskness; liveliness; vivacity. 
Sprlgbtless t (sprit'les), a. Destitute of life 
or spirit; dull; sluggish; as, virtue's eprighU 
cold ’ Sro're.y. 

SprlghtllneBB ( sprit'li-nes ). n. The state 
or quality of being sprightly; liveliness; 
life; briskness; vigour; activity; gaiety; vi- 
vacity. 

In dreams it is wonderful to observe with what a 
sprightliness and alacrity she (the soul) exerts her- 
self! Addison. 

Sprightly (sprini),a. [Also written tipritely. 
See HPRIGHT.] 1. Having the quality of a 
spirit or spright. Shak.— 2. Lively; spirited; 
brisk; animated; vigorous; airy; gay; as, a 
gprightly youth; a uprightly air; a uprightly 
dance. ‘And uprightly wit and love in- 
spires.' Dryden. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. Pope. 

Used adverbially. 

See your guests approacli, 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly. 

And let’s be red with mirth. Shak. 

Syn. Lively, brisk, animated, vigorous, airy, 
gay, active, agile, assiduous, alert. 

Spring (spi’lng). f pJ‘®t. aprung, sprang; 
pp. sprung; ppr. sjningimj. [A. Sax. spring- 
an, pret. sprang, pi. spnmgon, pp. sprung- 
en; common to the Teutonic languages ; 
D. and G. springen, Sw. and Icel. sprijiga, 
Dan. springe. From a root seen also in 
sprinkle, sprig, spray.] 1. To rise or come 
forth, as out of the ground; to shoot up, out, 
or forth ; to begin to appear; to conic to light; 
to emerge; to come into existence ; to issue 
Into sight or knowledge : used of any man- 
ner of growing, rising, or appearing, as a 
plant from Its seed, rivers from their source, 
and the like : often or usually followed by 
up, forth, or out. ‘Cause the bud of the 
tenefer herl) to spring forth.* Job xxxviii. 27. 
'When the day began to spring.* Judg. 
xlx. 26. ' The teeth of the young not sprung. * 
Bay. ' And the blood spraiig to her face." 
Tennyson. 

Hadst thou sway'd as kings should do, . . . 
Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

'They never then had sprung like summer flies.^ 

O spring to light I auspicious babe, be born. Pop*. 


2. 'To issue, proceed, or originate, as from 
parents, ancestors, or from a country; as, 
sprung from a noble family. ‘Our Lord 
sprang out of Juda.’ Heb. vii. 14. —3. To 
result, as from a cause, motive, reason, prin- 
ciple, or the like; as, the noblest title 
springs from virtue. ‘ My only love sprung 
from my only hate.' Shak. 

Strength added from above ; new hope to .spring 

Out of despair. Milton. 

4. 'To grow; to thrive. 

What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 

At whose command we peri.sh anil we sprinr. 

Dryden. 

5. To leap; to bound; to jump. 

Away he springs and hasteth to his horse. Shak. 

The mountain stag that springs 
From height to heiglit, and bounds along the plains. 

J. Philips. 

To the altar-stone she sprang alone. Tennyson. 

6. To fly back; to start; as, a bow, when 
bent, S 2 )rings back by its elastic power. — 

7. To start or rise suddenly, as from a covert. 
‘A covey of partritiges springing in our 
front. ’ A ddison. ‘ W atchf ul as fowlers when 
their game will spring . ' Otway. —8. To shoot; 
to issue with speed and violence. 

And sudden light 

Sprung through the vaulted roof. Dryden. 

9. To warp or become warped ; to bend or 
wind from a straight or plane surface, as a 
piece of timber or plank in seasoning.— To 
spring at, to leap toward; to attempt to 
reach by a leap. — To spring forth, to leap 
out ; to rush out. — To sjgring in, to rush in ; 
to enter with a leap or in haste.- To spring 
on or upon, to leap on ; to rush on witn 
haste or violence; to assault. 

Spring (.spring), v.t. 1. To start or rouse, 
as game ; to cause to rise from the eartli or 
from a covert; as, to spring a pheasant. 

The scent grow’s warm ; he stops, he springs the 
prey. Gay. 

2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 

The nurse, . . . surprised with fright, 
Starts up and leaves her bed, aiul springs a light, 
Dryden. 

8. To contrive, produce, or propose on a 
sudden; to produce unexpectedly; to start 
or set on foot. 

The friends to the cause sprang a new project. 

STvifi. 

4. 'To cause to explode ; to discharge; as, to 
spring a mine. 

I sprung a mine, whereby the whole nest was over- 
thrown, Addison. 

5. To cause to open ; as, to sjmng a leak.— 

6. To crack ; to bend or strain so as to 
weaken ; as, to spring a mast or a yard.— 

7. 'I’o cause to close suddenly or come to- 
gether violently, as the parts of an instru- 
ment whicli are acted upon by a spring: as, 
to spring a rattle; to spring a trap.— 8. To 
bend by force, as something stiff or strong; 
to insert, as a beam in a place too sliort for 
it, by bending it so as to bring (be ends 
nearer together, and allowing it to straighten 
when in place; usually with in; as, to spring 
in a slat or bar. Goodrich. In arch, to 
coniinence from an abutment or pier; as, to 
spring an arch.— 10. To pass by leaping; to 
j u mp ; to leap. ‘ 'J'o spring the fence. ' Th om- 
son. —To spring a butt {naut ), to loosen the 
end of a plank in a ship’s bottom. — To spring 
the luf {naut), to yield to the helm and 
sail nearer to the wind than before: said of 
n ship. 

Spring (spring), n. 1 A leap; a bound ; a 
violent effort; a sudden struggle. 

The pris'ner with a spring from prison broke 

Dryden. 

2. A flying back; the resilience of a body 
recovering Its former state by its elasticity; 
as, the sprifig of a bow,- 3. Elastic power or 
force. 

Heav’ns! what a spring was in his arm, Dryden, 

The .soul is gathered within herself and recovers 
that spring which is weakened when she operates 
more m concert with the body, Addison, 

4. An elastic body, made of various materials, 
as a strip or wire of steel coiled spirally, a 
steel rod or plate, strijis of steel suitably 
joined together, a mass or strip of india- 
rubber, <fec., which, when bent or forced 
from its natural state, has the power of 
recovering it again in virtue of its elas- 
ticity. Springs are used for various pur- 
poses— diminishing concussion, as in car- 
riages; for motive power, acting through 
the tendency of a metallic coll to unwind 
itself, as in clocks and watches ; or to com- 
municate motion by sudden release from a 
state of tension, as the bow to the arrow, 
the spring of a gun-lock, &c. ; others are em- 
ployed to measure weight and other force. 


as in the spring-balance, as regulators to 
control the movement of wheel-works, <fec. 
6. Any active power ; that by which action 
or motion is jiroduced or propagated. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory. Pope. 

These are the daily causes of war and springs of 
negotiation with absolute princes. Brougham. 

6. A natural fountain of water ; an issue of 
•water from the earth, or the basin of water 
at the place of its issue. Springs have their 
orirfn in tlie water which falls upon the earth, 
and sinks through porous soils till it anives 
at a stratum impervious to water, where it 
fonns subterranean reservoirs at various 
depths. When confined in this manner it is 
subject to the pressure of the water which 
fills the channels through which it has de- 
scended, and when this pressure is sufficient 
to overcome the resistance of the superin- 
cumbent mass of earth the water breaks 
through the superficial strata, and gushes 
forth in a spring. In descending downwards 
and rising upwards through various mineral 
masses tlie water of springs becomes impreg- 
nated with gaseous, saline, earthy, or metal- 
lic admixtures, as carbonic acid gas, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas, nitrogen, carbonate of 
lime, silica, carbonate of iron, <fec. When 
these substances are present in consider- 
able quantity the springs become what are 
known as mineral springs, acquiring the 
peculiar properties which give them their 
medicinal value. Warm and hot springs are 
common, especially in volcanic countries, 
where they are sometimes distinguished by 
violent ebullitions. (See GEYSER.) As a 
general rule springs are permanent in pro- 
portion to the depth to which the water 
which supplies them has descended from 
the surface. Some springs run for a time 
and then stop ultoi^ether, and after a time 
run again, and again stop; tliese are called 
intermittent springs. (See under Inter- 
mittent.) Others do not cease to flow, but 
only discharge a much smaller quantity of 
water for a certain time, and then give out 
a greater quantity; these are esMed variable 
or reciprocating springs. 

His .steeds to water at those spnn.gs 

Oil chaliced flowevs that lies. Shak. 

Used adjectively. 

He bathed himself in cold spring water in the 
midst of winter. I.orke. 

7. Any source of supply ; that from which 
supjdies are drawn ; as, the real Christian 

. has in bis own breast a perpetual and inex- 
haustible spring of joy. ‘ The sacred spring 
whence right and honour stream. ’ Sir J. 
Davies.— S. One of the four seasons of the 
year; the season in which plants begin to 
vegetate and rise ; the vernal season. For 
the northern hemisphere the spring season 
eominences when the sun enters Arie.s, or 
about the 21st of March, and ends at the 
time of tlie summer solstice, or about the 
‘22d of June. In common language, spring 
commences in February or March and ends 
in Ajiril or May. Hence— 9. The early part; 
the first and freshest part of any state or 
tinic ; as, the spring of one’s life. * Love’s 
gentle spring.’ Shak. — \0. Naut (a) the 
start, as of a plank ; an opening in a seam ; 
a leak. 

How to shift his sails ; 

Where her sprinf^s arc, her leaks, and how to stop 
'em, B. yonson, 

(b) A crack in a mast or yard, running 
obliquely or transversely, (c) A rope passed 
out of a ship’s stem, and attached to a cable 
proceeding from her bow, when she Is at 
anchor. It is intended to bring her broad- 
side to bear upon some object, (d) A rope 
extending diagonally from the stern of one 
shii> to the head of another, to make one 
ship sheer off to a greater distance.— 11. t A 
plant ; a shoot ; a young tree ; also, a grove 
of trees; a small shrubbery. ‘When the 
spring is of two years’ growth.’ Evelyn. 

Time’.s glory is ... , 

To dry the old oak’s .sap and cherish springs. Shak. 

Yonder spring of roses intermix’d 
With myrtle. Milton. 

12. t A youth; a springal. 5pcn«er. -—IS. t A 
race, * Who on all the human spring con- 


race, * Who on all the human spring con- 
ferred confusion.’ Chapman. — 14. That 
which causes one to spring ; specifically, a 
quick and cheerful tune. Beau. & FI 
[Old English and Scotch.]- -Spring 
the lower part of the fore-quarter, which is 
divided from the neck, and has the leg and 
foot, without the shoulder. 

Can you be such an ass, my reverend master. 

To think these springs <if pork will shoot up Csesart. 


oh, ofcain; 6h, 8c. loch; g,yo; J,job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; fH, then; th, «hin; w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. --See Key. 
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—Sprite of day, the dawn ; the dayspring. 
*Canie to pass alK>ut the spring of the day.’ 
1 Sara. ix. 26. 

8prixigal,t Springaldt (spring’ll, spring'- 
^d), n, [PerJiapa from spring, tiie season, 
and afd,old. ] An active young man; a youth. 
8pilll|^ (spring’ftl), n. [O.Fr. espringale, 
from Q. Bpringen, to spring. ] An ancient war- 
like engine, used for shooting large arrows, 
pieces of iron, <fcc. It is supposed to have 
resembled the cross-bow in its construction. 
Written also SpringcUd. 

8prlng>back (spring'bak), n. In book-bind- 
ing, a curved or semicircular false back, 
made of thin sheet-iron or of stiff paste- 
board fastened to the under side of the true 
back, and causing the leaves of a book thus 
bound to spring up and lie Hat: commonly 
used in binding ledgers and other blank 
books. 

8pri]lg*balaxice (spring^al-ans), n. A con- 
trivance for determining the weight of any 
article by observing the amount of deflection 
or compression which it produces upon a 
helical steel spring properly adjusted and 
fitted with an index working against a gra- 
duated scale. Another form of spring- 
balance is made in the shape of the letter 
C, the upper end being suspended by a ring, 
and the lower end affording attachment for 
the hook whereby the object is suspended. 
As the bow opens a finger traverses a gra- 
duated arc and registers the weight. 
8pri^-beetle (spring'be-tl), n. In entom. 
an insect of the family Elateridce. See 
Elateridje. 

8pring- block (spring' blok), n. Naut. a 
common block or dead-eye connected to a 
ring-bolt by a spiral spring. It is attached 
to the sheets, so as to give a certain amount 
of elasticity. 

8prixig-board (springH^ord), n. An elastic 
boam used in vaulting, i^c. 

8prtng-bok; Spring-boc (spring'bok), n. 
[D., lit. the springing buck.] Antilope eu- 
chore, a species of anteloi>e. noai-ly allied to 
the gazelle, very abundant in South Africa. 
It is a very l>eautjfiil animal, of graceful 
form and fine colours— fulvous brown on 



Spring-bok (Antilope etichore). 


the upper parts, pure white beneath, with 
a broad band of deep vinous red where the 
colours me.^t on the flanks. It is larger 
than the roebuck, and its neck and limbs 
much longer and more delicate. It receives 
its name from its singular habit of leaping 
perpendicularly when alarmed, or as it 
scours the plain, to the height of several 
feet. 

8prilu:-bOX (spring'boks), n. The box which 
contains the mainspring of a watch or other 
mechanism. 

Sprlnk-buck (spring'buk), n. 8pring-bok 
(which see). 

8pring-carrlage (spring'kar-rijj.n. A wheel 
carriage mounted upon springs. 

8prlxiX-oaxt (spring'k&rt), n, A light cart 
mounted upon springs. 

8prl]lg^-crOCU8 (spring'krS-kus), n. A spring 
flowering plant, the Crocns vernug. 

8prlll^e (sprinj), n. [From spring; comp. 
V. spring-net, a net to catch birds; O.E. 
springle, G. sprinkel, a springe ] A noose, 
which being fastened to an elastic bofly is 
drawn close with a sudden spring, by which 
means it catches a bird or other animal; a 
gin; a snare. ‘A woodcock to my own 
springe.’ Shdk. 

For the wild bird tlie busy s^rinj^es set. 

Or spread beneath the sun the dripping net. 

Ayr on. 

8prl21ge (sprinj), v.t pret. & pp. springed; 
ppr. springeing. To catch in a springe; to 
ensnare. 

We sprinjre ourselves, we sink hi our own bogs. 

Beau. <&• FI. 

tjirlnger (sprlng'^r), n. l. One who spring; 
one that rouses game.->-2. In arch, (a) tne 


impost or place where the vertical support 
to an arch terminates and the curve of the 
arch begins, (ft) The lowest voussoir or 
bottom stone of an arch which lies imme- 
diately upon the impost, (c) The bottom 
stone of the coping of a gable, (d) The rib 
of a groined roof or vault.— 8. A name given 
to various animals; as, (a) a variety of dog 
nearly allied to and resembling the setter; 
(ft) tlie grampus; (c) the spring-bok. — 4. A 
youug plant. Evelyn. 

Sprlx^er-antelope (8pring'6r-an-t§-l6p), n. 
The spring-bok (which see). 

Sprlng-fe^ (spring'fod), n. In agri. herb- 
age produced in the spring. 
Sprlng'gardent (spring' g&r-dn), n. A gar- 
den i^ere concealed springs were made to 
spout jets of water upon the visitors. 

I. ike a spring-sarden shoot his scornful blood 
Into their eyes durst come to tread on him. 

Beau, FI. 

Sprlng-cn^BS (spring'gi-as), n. A British 
grass, of the genus Anthoxanthum, the A. 
odoraturn, which grows in pastures and mea- 
dows. It is one of the most early grasses, 
flowering early in April, hence the name. 
The sweet scent of new-made hay is in a 
great measure owing to this plant. It is 
one of the sweetest as well as one of the 
most useful of our pasture grasses. 
Sprtng'gim (spring'gun), n. A gun which 
18 discharged by the stumbling of a tres- 
passer upon it or against a wire connected 
with the trigger. 

Sprlng-haas (spring'hiis), n. [D , lit. spring- 
hare.] A species of jerboa found in South 
Africa. Called also Cajte Leaping Hare. It 
is remarkable for its jumping powers. 
Spring-lialt (8priiig'hftlt),n. Same as String- 
halt. Shak. 

Spring-head (sprin^hed), w. A fountain or 
source; an originating source; a fountain- 
head. Sir T. Herbert; Bolingbroke. 
Spring-headed (spring'hed-ed), o. Having 
heads that spring afresh. * Spring-headed 
Hydres.’ Spenser. 

Spring-hook (sprin^hbk), n. In locomotives, 
a fixing the driving-wheel spring to 
the frame. 

Springiness (spring'i-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being springy; elasticity. 

The air is a thin fluid body endowed with elasticity 
and spriuciuess, capable of condensation and rare- 
faction. Bentley. 

2. The state of abounding with springs; wet- 
ness; sponginess, as of land. 

Springing (spring'ing), p. and a. Arising; 
shooting up; leaping; proceeding; rousing. 
In her. a term applicable to beasts of cliase 
in the same sense as salient to lieasts of 
prey. It is also applied to fish wdien placed 
in bend. — Springina course, in arch, the 
horizontal course or stones from which an 
arch springs or rises. 

Springing (spring'ing), n. 1. The act or pro- 
cess of leaping, arising, issuing, or proceed- 
ing. — 2. Growth; increase. Ps. Ixv. 10.— 

3. In arch, tlie point from whicli an arch 
springs or rises; a springer. 

Spring-latch (.Spring'lach), n. A latcli that 
snaps into the keeper after yielding to the 
pressure against it. 

Springlet (spring'l), n. A springe; a noose. 
Hich. Carew. 

Springlet (spring'let), n. A little spring; a 
small stream. 

But yet from out the little hill 

Oozes the slender springlet still. Sir If'. Scott. 

Spring-line ( spring 'linl, n. In military 
engin. a line passing diagonally from one 
pontoon of a bridge to another. 
Spring-lock (spring'lok), n. A lock that 
^tens with a spring. 

SprlngOldt (8pring'gold),n. H&me as Spring- 
aid. 

Spring-pin (spring'pin). n. In locomotives, 
an iron rod fitted between the springs and 
the axle-boxes to sustain and regulate the 
pressure of the axles. Weale. 

Spring-rye (spring'll), n. Bye that is sown 
in the spring. 

Spring-stay (spring'8ta),n. ATauf. a smaller 
stay used to assist the regular one. 
Spring-tail (spring'tal), n. An insect of the 
family Poduridee (which see). 

Spring-tide (spring'tld), n. i. The tide 
which liappens at or soon after the new and 
full moon, which rises higher than common 
tides. At these times the sou and moon are 
in a straight line with the earth, and their 
combined influence In raising the waters of 
the ocean is the greatest, consequently the 
tides thus produced are the highest. See 
Tide. —2 . iTie time or season of spring; 
spring-time. Thomson. 


Spring-time (spring'tlm), n. The spring, 
un the spring-time, the only pretty ring 
time.’ Shak. 

Spring-water (spring'we-tftr), Water is- 
suing from a spring: In contradistinction to 
river water, rain water, &c. 

Spring-wheat (spring'whet), n. A species 
of wheat to be sown in the spring: so called 
in distinction from winter-wheat. 

Springy (spring'!), a. [Fromfliprin^r.] 1. Hav- 
mgelasticity like that of a spring; elastic; 
light; as, springy steel; a springy step. 

Thouf^h her little frame was light, it was Arm and 
springy. Sir fV. Scott. 

2. Abounding with springs or fountains; 
wet; spongy; as, springy lan<). 

Sprinkle (spring'kf), v. t. pret. <fe pp. sprinkled; 
ppr. sprinkling. [A dim. form from O.E, 
sprinke, A. Sax. sprencan, for sjrrengan, to 
sprinkle, to scatter, caus. of springan, to 
spring; comp. 1). sprenkelen, to sprinkle; 
G. sprenkeln, to speckle, to spot. See 
Spring.] l. To scatter in drops or particles, 
to cast or let fall in fine separate particles; 
to strew. Ex. ix. 8; Num. viii. 7. 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
sprinkle cool patience. Shak. 

2. To besprinkle; to bestrew; to bedrop; as, 
to sprinkle the earth with water; to sprinkle 
a floor with sand. 

Wings he wore 

Of many a coloured plume sprinkled with gold. 

Milton. 

3. To wash; to cleanse ; to purify. ‘Having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience. ’ 
Heb. x. 22. 

Sprinkle (spring'kl), v.l l. To perform the 
act of scattering a liquid or any fine sub- 
stance so that it may fall in small particles. 

The priest . , . shall sprinkle of the oil with his 
finger. Lev. xiv. i6. 

2. To rain moderately or with drops falling 
infrequently; as, it began to sprinkle. - S. To 
fly in small drops or sprinkles. 

It will make the water sprinA-le up in a fine dew. 
Bacon. 

Sprinkle (spring'kl], n. 1. A small quantity 
scattered; a sprinkling. —2. A utensil to 
sprinkle with; a sprinkler, as a loose brush 
for sprinkling holy water. ‘An holy water 
sprinkle, dipt in tlew,’ Spenser.— A tink- 
ling sound; a tinkle. [Rare.] 

At .Sorrento you hear notliing but the light .surges 
of the sea and the sweet sprinkles of tlie guitar. 

Landor. 

Sprinkler (springk'lftr), n. One wlio or that 
which sprinkles. 

Sprinkling (sprlngk'ling), 7b l. The act of 
scattering in small drops or particles. - -2. A 
small (piantity falling in distinct drops or 
parts, or corning moderately; as, a sprink- 
ling of rain or snow. Hence -3. A small or 
a moderate number or quantity distrilnited 
like separate drops, or as if scattered like 
drops. 

In none of these languages (Italian, Frencli and 
Spanish) is tliere more than a mere sprinkling of the 
modern element. Craik. 

Sprint t (sprint), pp. of old springen, to 
sprinkle. Sprinkled; sjrrent. ‘The leaf well 
sprint with honey-dew.’ Sir J Harington. 
Sprint-race (sprint'rAs), n. A short race 
run at full speed. 

Sprint-runner (sprint'ruii-6r), n. One who 
runs sprint-races. 

Spritt (sprit), v.t. [A form of sjnrt, spurt.] 
To throw out with force from a narrow ori- 
fice; to eject; to spirt. Sir T. Browne. 
Sprit (sprit), v.i. [A. Sax. npryffan, to sprout, 
to hud ; a form closely allied to sprout 
(which sec) ] To sprout; to bud; to germi- 
nate, as barley steeped for malt. 

Sprit (sprit), n. [In meaning 1 from A. Sax. 



Spiit-MlI rigged Boat. 


spredt, a sprout, a shoot, spryttan, to sprout; 
in meaning 2 from D. a sprit, boeg- 


F*te, fir, fat, fgU; mb, met, hftr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mflve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, 6c. abune; y, 8c. tty. 
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»prU, the bowsprit; but the two words are 
really the same.] l.f A shoot ; a sprout.— 
2. Naut. (a) a small boom, pole, or spar 
which crosses the sail of a lioat diagonally 
from the mast to the upper aftmost corner, 
which it is used to extend and elevate. The 
lower end of the sprit rests in a sort of 
wreath, called the snotter, which encircles 
the mast at that place, (b) The bowsprit. 
Sprite (sprit), n. The same as Spright, but 
in modem usage the common meaning is a 
kind of fairy, elf, or goblin, and in this sense 
the spelling sprite is much more comm(^ 
than spright. See Spkight. 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is niy name. Pope. 

Sprltefult (sprit'ful). Same as Sprightful. 
Sprlteflllly t (spritTul-li). Same as Spright- 
jully. 

Sprltelesst (sprit'les), a. Same as Spright- 
less. 

SprltellneSB (sprit'li-nes). Same as Spright- 
liness. 

Sprltely (sprit'li). Same as Sprightly (which 
18 now the more common spelling). 
Sprltlng (sprit'ing). n. Same as Spiriting. 
Sprit-sail (sprit'sal), n. JSant. (a) the sail 
extended by a sprit, chiefly used in small 



boats. See under Si'UiT. (ft) A sail, now 
disused, attached to a yard which hangs 
under the bowsprit of large vessels. It was 
furnished with a large hole at each of its 
lower corners, to evacuate the water with 
which the cavity or belly of it was frequently 
filled bv the surges of the sea when the ship 
pitcheo. ~ Spnt -sail top-sails and swU-sail 
top-gallant sails were also formerly used, 
but not now.-— Sprit-sail yard, a yard slung 
across the bow’sprit. A sprit-sail used to be 
rigged on it. See cut J IB- boom. 

8procket-wlieel(8prok'et-whel),n. Inviach. 
same as liag-whecl. 

Sprod (sprod), n. A salmon in its second 
year. [Provincial English ] 

Sprongt (sprong), <jld pret. of spri>ig. 

Sprot (sprot), n. The Scotch name for a 
kind of rush. See Sprat. 

Sprout (sprout), v. i. [O. E. sprouten, spruten, 
m form more closely connected with L.G, 
sprutten, D. spniiten, to sprout, tlian with 
A. Sox. sjnedtan (sprgtan), to sprout, to 
sprit, from spreCt, a sprout, a sprit. Sec 
the noun. Akin spirt, sprit, spurt.] 1. 'I’o 
shoot, as the seed of a plant; to germinate; 
to begin to grow ; to push out new shoots. 

‘ But the young buds sprouted on. ’ Bacon. 
*Sjyrouting with sudden leaves of sprightly 

§ :een. ’ Dryden. —2. To shoot into ramiflea- 
ons. 

vitriol Is apt to sprout with moisture. Bacon. 

8. To grow, like shoots of plants; as, a deer’s 
horn begins to sprout. 

Sprout (sprout), n. [A. Sax. swote, Teel. 
sproti, D. spruit, a sprout, a sprig; A. Sax. 
also sprebt. See the verb. ] 1. The shoot or 
bud of a plant; a shoot from the seed, or from 
the stump, or from the root of a plant or 
tree ; a shoot from the end of a branch. ‘ The 
tender sprouts of shrubs. ' /iay. 

Stumps of trees lying out of the ground, will put 
forth sprouts for a time. Bacoft. 

2. pi Young coleworta 
Spruce (sprbs). a. [According to some 
authorities corrupted from Pruee, that is, 
PruMian, the foim spruce leather, as well 
as pruce leather being found, and this lea- 
ther haviiig been regarded as particularly 
line end elegant. Others prefer O. E. prous, 
preus, 0. Wr.pruz, }i.¥T.preim, brave, valiant. 
Perhaps rawer akin to sprvg, sprack, or to 
tprunt, sprout] l.f Brisk; dashing; active. 

Now my .tpruct compenlons. Is all ready, and all 
things neat T Ska/i. 


2. Trim; neat without elegance or dimity; 
smug; dandified: formerly applied to things 
with a serious meaning; now chiefly applied 
to persons with a slight degree of contempt. 
‘The spruce and jocund spring.’ Milton. 

He is so spruce, that he never can be genteel. 

Tatter. 

Spruce (sprbs), v.t. pret. & pp. spruced; ppr. 
sprucing. To trim or dress in a spruce 
manner, or with affected or finical neatness; 
to prink. ‘ To trprttce his plumes. ' Dr. H. 
More. 

Spruce (sprbs), v.i. To dress one’s self with I 
affected neatness . — To spruce uj), to dress 
one’s self sprucely or neatly. ‘Till she had 
spruced up herself first. ’ Burton. 

Spruce, Spruce-flr (spros, sprds'f^r), n. 
[According to one view from O.E. Spruce, 
Pruc.e, Prussian, because the tree was first 
known as a native of Prussia. But comp. 
G. sprossen-fichte, the spruce-fir, lit. sprout- 
fir, from sprossen, young sprouts, spriessen, i 
to sprout. According to Wedgwood the 1 
tree was called the sprout- fir from its i 
sprouts being used in making beer, spruce- \ 
beer (that is sprout-heev).] The name given 
to several species of trees of the genus Abies. 
The Norway spruce-fir is A. excelsa, wbicli 
yields the valuable timber known under the 
name of white or Christiana deal. The white 
spruce is the A. alba, which grows in the 
colder regions of North America. The black 
spruce-flr is the A. nigra, which is a native 
of the most inclement regions of North 
America, and attains the height of 70 or 80 
feet, with a diameter of from 15 to 20 inches. 
Its timber is of great value on account of 
its strength, lightness, and elasticity. It is 
employed for the yards of sliips, and from 
the young branches is extracted the essence 
of spruce, so well known as a useful anti- 
scorbutic. The red spruce is A. rubra. The 
hemlock spruce-flr is the A. canadensis, a 
noble species, rising to the height of 70 or 
80 feet, and measuring from 2 to 3 feet in 
diametei*. It grows abundantly near Quebec, 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Vermont, 
and the upper parts of New Hampshire. 
'Tlie wood is employed for laths, and for 



Norway Spruce [Abies excelsa). 


coarse in-door work. 'The baik is exceed- 
ingly valuable for tanning. 

Spnice-beer (s^ros'ber), n. [Sec Spruce, n. ] 
A fermented liquor made from the leaves 
and small branches of the spruce-tir or from 
the essence of spruce, boiled with sugar or 
molasses, and fermented with yeast. There 
are two kinds, the brown and the white, of 
which the latter is considered the best, as 
being made from white sugar instead of 
molasses. Spruce-beer forms an agreeable 
and wholesome beverage, and is useful as 
an antiscorbutic. 

Spruce-leather t (sprhs'leTii-Sr), n. \Pruoe 
or Prussian leather. See Spruce, a. and n.] 
A corruption of Prussian leather; pruce. 

SprUGN^ (sprhsllX adv. In a spruce man- 
ner; with extreme or affected neatness. 

SpruceueSB (sprbs'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being spruce; neatness without 
taste or elegance; trimness; fineness. 

Spruoe-oohre (spros'd-k^r), «. Bro¥ai or 
yellow ochre. 

Sprue (sprb). n. 1. In founding, (a) the in- 
gate through which melted metal is poured 
into the mould. (6) The waste piece of 


metal cast in the ingate; hence, dross; scoria. 
— 2. In med. same as Sprew. 

Sprug (sprug), v.t [Comp, sprack, quick, 
lively, active, and spruce.] To make smart. 
—To sprug up, to dress neatly. [Provincial.] 
Sprug (sprug), 71. A sparrow. [Scotch. ] 

John Wilson was a blustering fellow, without the 
heart of a spru£'. sir It \ Scott. 

Spruit (sprb'it), n. [S. African Dutch.) A 
name in South Africa for a stream or small 
river. 

Sprung (sprung), pret. &> pp. of spring. 
Spruntt (sprunt), v.i. [From root of sprout, 
with insertion of nasal. Compare fitter, 
finder; split, splint; strut, 8c. stmnt; spreckle, 
sprinkle. ] 1. To spring up; to germinate. — 
2. To spring forward or outward. Somer- 
ville.— To sprunt up, to bristle up ; to show 
sudden resentment. [Colloq. United States. ] 
Sprunt (sprunt), n. l.f A leap; a spring.— 

2. A steep ascent in a road. [Local.]— 

3. t Anything short and not easily bent, 
Spruntt (sprunt), a. Active; vigorous; strong; 

lively; brisk. E. Phillips. 

Spruntlv t (sprunt'll), adv. 1. Vigorously ; 
youthfully; like a young man.— 2. Neatly; 
gayly; bravely. 

How do I look to-day? Am I not drest sprtmtly f 
B. ^OtlSOH. 

Spry (spri), a. [Allied to spree, sjwack (which 
see).] Having great power of leaping or 
running: nimble; active; vigorous; lively. 
[Provincial English; United States colloq.] 

If I’m not as large as you, 

You are not so sniall as I, 

And not half so spry. limerson. 


Spud (spud), 71. [Perhaps a form of spade ; 
but comp. Dan. spyd, Icel. spjdt, a spear, E. a 
spit. ] 1. 1 A short knife. ‘ A spud or dagger.' 
Holland.— 1. Any short and thick thing : in 
contempt; specifically, (a) a piece of dough 
boiled in fat. [United States.] (ft) A potaU). 
[Scotch slang. ]— 3. A sharp, straight, narrow 
spade with a long handle used for digging 
out heavy rooted weeds, tfec. — 4. A kind 
of small spade with a short handle for using 
with one hand. 

Spue (spu), v.t. and i. Same as Spew. Rev, 
iii. 16. 

Bpuilzie, Spulzie (spiil'ye), n. [Fr. spolier, 
from L. spoliare, to strip, to plunder. See 
Si>olL.] Spoil; booty. In Scots law, the 
taking away of movable goods in the posses- 
sion of another, against the declared will of 
the person, or without the order of law. 
U'ritten also Smtlyie. 

SpuHzie, Spulzie (splipyo), v.t and i. To 
carry off a prey ; to spoil ; to plunder. Sir 
W. Scott 

Spuke (spuk), ?i. [See SPOOK.] Aspidtor 
spectre; a spook. 

Spule-bane (spUl'ban), 7i. [O.Fr. espaule; 
FY. the shoulder. See SPAULD.j The 

shoulder-bone. [Scotch.] 

Spuller (spul'^r), 7i. [For spooler, from 
spool] One employed to inspect yarn, to 
see that it is well spun and fit for the loom. 
[Local.] 

Spume (spurn), n. [L. spuma, from spuo, to 
spit out. See SPEW.] Froth; foam; scum; 
frothy matter raised on liquors or fluid sub- 
stances by boiling, eifervescence, or agita- 
tion. ‘A fi’oth and spume.' Sir T. Browne. 


The billows green 

Toss’ll up the silver spume against the clouds. 

B'eats. 

Spume (spurn), v.i. 1. To froth; to foam.— 
2. Same as Spoom. 

SpumeoUBt (apu'me-us), a. [L. spuineus, 
from spuma, spume.] Foamy; spumous; 
spumy. 

SpumeB(Mllce (spu-mes'ens), n. Frothiness; 
^e state of foaming or being foamy. 

SpumeBCent (spu-mes'ent), a. [L. spumes^ 
cens, ppr. of spumeseo, to grow foamy, from 
spuma, foam.] Resembling froth or foam; 
foaming. 

Spumldt (spiVmid), a. Spumous; frothy. 

Spumlferous (spu-mlf'^r-us), a. [L. spuma, 
foam, and fero, to produce. ] Producing 
foam. 

Sp'UmlXieBB (spu'mi-nes), n. Quality of being 
spumy. 

SpumoUB, Spumy (spfl'mus, spii'mi), a. 
[L. spumosus, from spuma, spume or froth.] 
Consisting of froth or scum ; foamy. ^ ‘ The 
spumous and florid state of the blood. ’ Ar~ 
buthnot 


The spumy waves proclaim the wat’ry war. 

^ Dryden. 

Spun (spun), pret. & pp. of spm. 

Spuxige (spunj), 71., v.t, and ti.i. Same as 
^nge. 

SpuBger (spunj 6r), n. Same as Sponger. 


oh, dUln; 6h. Sc. looJt; g,go\ j, job; ft, Fr. lo/i; 


ng, shig\ TH, fften; th, thin; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, amre.— See KEY. 
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sim-wura 


|t»lumBe(ipu!iJ'i&g-houfl),Tk Same 
jing-houH. 

8pim<*fOld (spun'gdld), n. Flattened gold, 
or ailver-gilt wire wound on a thread of 
y^ow silk. 

(spungk), 71. [Ir. sponc, tinder, touch- 
wood, sponge, Gael. sp<n\g; from L. spongia, 
a sponge.] 1. Touchwood; tinder; a Kind of 
t^der made from a species of fungus; ama- 
dou. * Spunk, or touchwood prepared.' Sir 
T. Br(mne.-~2. A quick, ardent temper; 
mettle; spirit; ^uok. ‘Thy girl, perhaps a 
lass of spunk . ' Woloot. ‘ Men of spunk, and 
imirit, and power, both of mind and body.' 
Prqf. Wilson.— % A very small fire; a fiery 
spark or small flame; also, a lucifer-raatch. 
[Scotch. ] 

Spimkie ( spungk M), n. [From tspunk.] 
L^otch.] 1. The ignis fatuus, or Will-with- 
a-wisp; an imp or hobgoblin. Bums.— 2. A 
fiery or irritable person. Galt. 

Binillky’f Spunkie (spimgk'i), a. [Scotch.] 
1. Spinted ; fiery: irritable; brisk.— 2. An 
epithet applied to a place supposed to be 
haunted, from the frequent appearance of 
the ignis fatuus. ‘The nowe.' Tan- 

nahill. 

Spun-silk (spun'silk), n. See under SiLK. 
Spun -silver (spun'sil-v^r), n. Flattened 
^ver wire wound round a thread of coarse 
silk. 

Spun-yum (spun'ykm), n. Naut. a line or 
cord formed of two, three, or more rope-yarns 
twisted together. The yams are usually 
drawn out of the strands of old cables and 
knotted together. Spun-yarn is used for 
various purposes, as serving ropes, weaving 
mats, &c. 

Spur (sp^r), n. [A. Sax. sptira, spor, spora, a 
spur; lcel.«rpon, Dan. ^or«,O.G. spor, Mod.G. 
nom; probably of same root as spear. 
Spurn is a derivative form.] 1. An instru- 
ment having a rowel or little wheel with 
sham points, worn on horsemen’s heels to 
prick me horses for liastening their pace. 
In early times it took the simple form of a 



a, Frankish Spur (tenth cent.), b. Brass Spur 
(temp. Henry IV. ). c. Long-spiked rowel Spur 
(temp. £dw. IV.). d. Long -necked brass Spur 
^I^) *^*”*^^ VII.). e, Ste« Spur (temp. Henry 

sharp-pointed goad, the rowel first appearing 
in the end of the thirteenth century. Spurs 
were e8X>ecially the badge of knighthood. 
Hence, to unn one’s spurs, to become a knight; 
to achieve the utmost one can in any line or 
profession; to become especially and notably 
distinguished. —2. That which goads, impels, 
or urges to action; incitement; instigation; 
incentive; stimulus. 

What need we any sfur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress? ShaA 

8. The largest or principal root of a tree. 
‘By the sptirs plucked up the pine and ce- 
dar.' Shak. 

My chestnut- woods 
Of Vallombrosa, cleaving by the spurs 
To the precipices. £. Ji. kr<nvnifig. 

4. Something that projects; a snag,— 6. The 
hard^pointed projection on a cock’s leg which 
serves aaan instrument of defence andanuoy- 
ance.— fl. Ingeng. a mountain, ormountmn 
mass, that shoots from a range of mountains 
or from another mountain and extends for 
scnne distance in a lateral or rectangular 
direction.- 7. A spiked iron worn by sailors 
QTOn the bottom of their boots to help them 
when standing upon the carcass of a whale, 
and stripping off the blubber.— 8. In oarp. a 
brace connecting or strengthening a post and 
some other part, as a rafter or cross-beam.— 

9. A sea^wallow. [Provincial.]— 10. In hot. 
(a) any projecting Mpendage of a flower re- 
sembling a spur, (c) A seed oi ne affected 
with some spades of fungus ana assuming 


the sppearanceofaspur; ergot.— 11. In/orti 
wall that crosses a part of the rampart and 
joins it to an interior work.— 12. In ship- 
building, (a) a shore or piece of timber ex- 
tending from the bilge-way, and fayed and 
bolted to the bottom of the ship on the stocks. 
(6) A curved piece of timber serving as a half- 
beam to support the deck where a whole 
beam cannot be placed. — IS.In med. the angle 
at which the arteries leave a cavity or trunk. 
Dunglison. 

Spur (8p6r), v.t. pret & pp. spurred; ppr. 
spurring. 1. To prick with spurs; to incite 
to a more hasty pace; as, to spur a hprse. — 
2. To urge or encourage to action or to a 
more vigorous pursuit of an object; to incite; 
to instigate; to impel; to drive; to stimulate. 

‘ That affection may spur them to tlieir duty. ’ 
Locke. 

Love will not be spurr'd to what it loathes. Shak. 


3. To put spurs on ; to furnish with spurs; 
as, a traveller booted and spumed. 

Spur (sp^r), v.t. 1. To spur one’s horse to 
make it go fast; to ride fast. 

Now spurs the ‘lated traveller apace 
To gam the timely inn. Shak, 

The roads leading to the capital were covered with 
multitudes of yeomen x/wrnfwjf hard to Westminster. 

Macaulay. 

2. To press forward. 

Some bold men, by spurring^ on. refine themselves. 

Grew. 

Spurgall ( ap^r'gftl ), V. t. To gall or wound 
wdth a spur. Shak. 

Spurg;^ (spdr'gftl), n. A place galled or 
excoriated by much using of the spur. 
Spurge (8p6rj), n. [O.Fr. espurge, spurge, 
from L. expurgare, to purge— ca:, out of, 
and purgo, to purge.] The common name 
of the different species of British plants of 
the genus Euphorbia. They abound with 
an acrid, milky juice. The caper-spurge is 
the E. Lathyris, the oil of the seeds of which 
is a substitute for croton-oil; the cypress 
spurge is the E. Cyparissias, a virulent 
poison; the petty spurge Is the E. Peplus, 
once used as a powerful purgative. See 
Euphorbia. 

Spur-gear, Spur-gearlug (sp^r'ggr, 8p6r'- 
ger-ing), n. Gearing in which spur-wheels 
are employed. 

Spurge -flax (spdrj' flaks), n. A plant. 
Daphne Gnidium, a native of Spain. 

Spurge -laurel ( sp^rj ' Ig - rel >, n. The 
Daphne Laureola, a shrub, a native of 
Britain, possessing acrid properties. See 
Daphne. 

Spurgewort (sperj'wert), n. spurge (which 
see). 

Spurglngt (spSrj'ing), n. Purging. B. 
Jonson. 

Spurious (spu'ri-us). a. [L. ^nirius, bastard, 
from same root as Gr. sveirh, to sow seed.] 

1. Not legitimate; bastard; as, issue. 

Your Scipios, Caesars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
These gods on earth, are all the spurious brood 
Of violated maids. Addison. 

2. Not proceeding from the true source or 
from the source pretended; not being what 
it pretends or appears to be; not genuine; 
counterfeit; false; adulterate. 


I never could be imposed on , to take your 
genuine poetry for their spurious productions. 

Dryden. 

A London minister could still (circa 1650 ) undertake 
to prove the doctrine of the Trinity by a syllogism, 
supported by a spurious texi: ‘There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.’ 

Ellice Hopkins. 

—Spurious disease, a disease commonly mis- 
taken for and called by the name of some- 
thing which it is not; as, spurious pleurisy, 

1. e. rheumatism of the intercostal muscles. 
—Spurious wing. In omith. three or ft ve q uill- 
like feathers placed at a small joint rising at 
the middle part of the wing; the bastard 
wing. Swainson, — Stn. Counterfeit, false, 
adulterate, supposititious, fictitious, bastard. 

SpuxlOUfly (spfi'ri-ns-1 i), adv. In a spurious 
maimer; coonterfeitly; falsely. 

BpuriOUfness (spfi'rl-us-nes), n. i. The 
state or quality of being spurious, coun- 
terfeit, false, or not genuine; ns, the spuri- 
ousness oi drugs, of coin, or of writings.— 

2. Illegitimacy; the state of being bastard 
or not oi legitimate birth; as, the spwrious- 
ness of issue- 

SpurlaM (speraei), a. Having no spurs. 

Spurllng (i^rling), n. A smelt or spirling. 

SpurUng-lliie (Sp6r'llng-Un). n. Naut. 
the line which forms the communication 
between the wheel and the tell-tale. 

Spam (sp6rn), v.t. (A derivative oi spur; 
A. Sax. spuman, to spurn; Icel. spoma, 
spyma, to kick, to sporu; O.H.G. spuman. 


spoman, to Wok.] 1. To drive back or away, 
as with th^ foot; to Wck. ‘And foot me as 
you spurn a stranger cur.' Shak.— 2. To re- 
ject with disdain; to scorn to receive or ac- 
cept; to treat Mdth contempt. 

Doroefltics will pay a more cheerful service when 
they find themselves not spurned because fortune 
has laid them at their masters' feet. Locke. 

Spurn (spdrn), v.i 1. To Wok or toss up 
the heels. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel spurns. Gay. 
%. To dash the foot against something ; to 
strike with the foot; to stumble. 

The maid . . . ran upstairs, hut, spuming at the 
dead body, fell upon it in a swoon. 

Pope Qr Arhuthnot. 

8. To manifest disdain or contempt in reject- 
ing anything; to make contemptuous oppo- 
sition ; to manifest contempt or disdain in 
resistance. ‘Nay more, to spurn at your 
most royal image.’ Shak. 

Spurn (8p6rn), n. 1. A blow with the foot ; 
a kick. [Rare.] 

What defence can properly be used in such a des- 
picable encounter as this but either the slnp or the 
spurn. Milton. 

2. Disdainful rejection; contemptuous treat- 
ment. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes. Shak. 

Spume t (8p6mV V.i. To spur. Spenser. 
Spumer (8p6m'6r), n. One who spurns. 
Spumey (8p6r'ni), n. A plant : probably a 
corruption of spurrev. 

Spur-pmnlng (sper’prbn-lng), n. A mode 
of pruning trees by which one or two eyes 
of last year’s wood are left and the rest cut 
off, so as to leave short rods. 

Spiirre (si)6r), n. A name of the sea-swallow. 
Spurred (sp^rd), a. l. Wearing spurs; as, a 
spurred horseman. —2. Having prolongations 
or shoots like spurs. — Spurred corolla, a 
corolla which has at its base a hollow pro- 
longation like a horn, as in antirrhinum. — 
—Spurred rye, rye affected with ergot. See 
Ergot. 

Spurrer (8p6r'6r), n. 1. One who uses spurs 
2. Sometliing that incites or urges on ; as, a 
spurrer to exercise and amusement. Sw{ft. 
Spurrey (sp^r'ri), n. [D. and O.Fr. spurrie, 
G. spurrey, spurre.] The common name of 
plants of the genus Spergula. See Sper- 
GULA. 

Spur-rlal, Bpur-ryal (spfer'ri-al), n. See 

SPUR-ROYAL. 

Spurrier ( spt^r'ri-^r ), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to make sjuirs. Macaulay. 
Bpur-royal (sp6i’‘roi-al), n. A gold coin, first 
made in the reign of Edwaid IV. In the 
reign of James I. its value was 16«. It was 
so named from liaving on the reverse a sun 
with the four cardinal rays issuing from it 
so as to suggest a resemblance to the rowel 
of a spur. Sometimes written Spur-rial or 
Spur-ryal. 

Spurry (sp^r^ri), n. Same as Spurrey. 

Spurt (8p6rt), v.t. [A form of spirt (which 
see).] To throw out In a stream or jet, as 
water; to drive or force out with violence; 
to spout; to squirt; as, to spurt water from 
the mouth or from a tube. 

Spurt (8p6rt),v.i. 1. To gush out in a small 
stream suddenly and forcibly, or at inter- 
vals, as blood from an artery; to yjlrt.— 
2. To make a short extraordinary eifort, as 
in running, dsc. ; to spirt. 

Spurt (spArt), n. 1. A forcible gush of liquid 
from a confined place; a Jet.— 2.t A shoot; a 
bud.— 8. A short sudden outbreak. 


A sudden spurt of woman's jealousy. Tennyson. 

4. A sudden extraordinary effort for an emer- 
gency; a short sudden act. 

The long, steady sweep of the so-called ' paddle 
tried him almost as much as the breathless strain of 
the spurt, 7', Htighes. 

Spurtle (sp6r'tl), v.t. [Freq. from spurt] 
To shoot in a scatter- 
ing manner. Drayton. 
Spur-way (sp^r' w&), n. 
A horse-path ; a nar- 
row way ; a bridle 
road ; a way for a single 
beast. 

Spur-wheel (spAr'- 
whdl), n. In mach. a 
wheel in which the 
teeth are perpendicu- 
lar to the axis, and in 
Uie direction of radii. 
Spur-wheel. A tralh Of suoh wheels 
working into each 
other is called ignir-oear. 

Spur-WlHf (sper^wlng), n. 1, The Ensdlsh 
name for a species of wading birds of the 
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genus Parra, having the wing armed with a 
DOny spur. They Inhabit Amoa and South 
iUnerlca.— 2. The name given to the species 
of geese of the genus Plectropterus. They 
are natives of Axrica, and have two strong 
spurs on the shoulder of the wing. 

Bpurwort (spdr'wdrt), n. A British plant 
of the genus Sherardia, the 8. arvensU, 
called also Field-madder. See FlELD-MiJ)- 
DBR. 

SpUtatlon (spQ-t&^shon), n. [L. sputo, 
8putatum, to spit.] The act of spittli^; 
that which is spit up. ‘ A moist sputation 
or expectoration.’ Harvey. 

Sputatlve (spU'ta-tiv), a. [See above.] 
Spitting much; inclined to spit. Wotton. 

Bputat (spht), v.«. To dispute. Wicklife. 

Sputter (sput'Sr), v.i. [From root of spout 
and apit, and closely akin to spatter; X.G. 
sputtern, to sputter.] 1. To spit, or to emit 
saliva from the mouth in small or scattered 
portions, as in rapid speaking ; to speak so 
rapidly as to emit saliva. 

They could neither of them speak their rage ; and 
so fell a sputterinff^X one another, like two roasting 
apples. Congreve. 

2. To throw out moisture in small detached 
parts. 

Like the green wood, 

That, spttttervts in the flame, works outward into 
tears. Dry den. 

8. To fly off in small particles with some 
crackling or noise. ‘ When sparkling lamps 
their sputtering lights advance.* Dryden. 

Sputter (sput'fir), v.t. To utter rapidly 
and with indistinctness; to Jabber. ‘ In the 
midst of caresses ... to sputter out the 
basest accusations.’ Swift. 

Sputter (sput'Sr), n. 1. Moist matter thrown 
out in small particles. — 2. A noise; a bustle; 
an uproar. 

Sputterer (sput'Sr-fir), n. One that sput- 
ters. 

Sputum ( spQ'tiim ), n. [L. . from spuo, to 
spit out] 1. Spittle; salival discharges 
from the mouth. - 2. In med. that which is 
expectorated or ejected from the lungs. 

Spy (spi), n. [O.Fr. espie, a spy, a scout, 
from the verb (which see).] 1. A person 
who keeps a constant watch on the actions, 
motions, conduct, <fec. , of others ; one who 
secretly watches what is going on. Shak. 

Every corner was possessed by diligent spies upon 
their master and mistress. Clarendon. 

2. A secret emissary sent into the enemy’s 
camp or territory to inspect their works, 
ascertain their strength and their inten- 
tions, to watch their movements, and report 
thereon to the proper officer. By the laws 
of war among all civilized nations a spy is 
subjected to capital punishment. — 3. t The 
pilot of a vessel. 

Spy (spi), V. t. pret. pp. spied; ppr. sming. 
[O.Fr. espier, to spy or espy, from O.H.G. 
spehdn, spiohdn, to search out, examine, in- 
vestigate— the root being the same as in L. 
specio, to see, Skr. spag, to look. See Spe- 
cies.] 1. To gain sight of; to discover at a 
distance, or in a state of concealment; to 
see; to espy; as, to spy land from the mast- 
head of a ship. 

As a tiger, who by chance hath spiea 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play. 

Straight crouches close. Milton. 

One, in reading, skipped over all sentences where 
he spied a note of admiration. Sjvi/t. 

2. To gain a knowledge of by artifice; to dis- 
cover by close search or examination. 

Look about with your eyes; what things are 
to be reformed in the Church of England. Latimer. 

8. To explore; to view, inspect, and examine 
secretly, as a country : usually with out. 

Moses sent to spy out Jaazer, and they took the 
'villages thereof. Num. xxi. 3w. 

Spy (spi), v.i. To search narrowly; to scru- 
tinize; to pry. 

It Is my nature’s plague 
To spy Into abuses. Shalt. 

Bpyal t (spFal), n. A spy. Spenser. 

Bpyt>oat (sprbOt), n. a boat sent to make 
oiscoveries and bring Intelligence. 

Giving the colour of the sea to their spyboats, to 
keep them from being discovered, came from the 
Vaneti. Arbuthnot. 

Bpyoraft (spllcraft), n. The art or practices 
of a spy; the act or practice of spying. 

All attempts to plot against the Government were 
rendered itnpracticabte by a system of vigilance. 
Jealousy, s/ycraft, sudden arrest, and summary pun- 
ishment, Brougham. 

BP7-SlAf8 (spFfflas), 91. A telescope, eapo- 
oially a small teleicope. 

Bpyum (spl'ism), n. The act or business of 
spying; the system of employing spies. 


Bpy-inoxiey (spFmun-i), n. Money paid to 
a spy; a reward for secret intelligence. Ad- 
dison. 

Bpyret (spir), v.i. [See Spirb.] To shoot 
forth. Smmer. 

Spy - Weaneaday (spi-wens'di), n. An old 
name given to the Wednesday immediately 
precedlDg Easter, in allusion to the betrayal 
of Christ by Judas Iscariot. 

Squab (skwob), a. [A word which also oc- 
curs without the s. According to Wedg- 
wood. from the sound made by a soft lump 
falling.] 1. Fat; short and stout; plump; 
bulky. —2. Unfledged; unfeathered; as, a 
squah pigeon. 

Why must old pigeons, and they stale, be drest. 

When there’s so many squab ones in the nestT 
Dr. HL Kins. 

Squab ( skwob ), n. l. A young pigeon or 
dove.— 2. A short fat person. 

Gorgonius sits abdominous and wan. 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. Cowper. 

3. A kind of sofa or couch; a stuffed cushion. 
‘Punching the squab of chairs and sofas 
with their dirty flists.’ Dickens. 

On a large squab you And her spread. Pope. 

Squab (skwob), adLv. Striking at once; with 
a heavy fall; plump. [Colloq] 

The eagle took the tortoise up into the air and 
dropt him, squab, upon a rock. Sir R. L'Estranse. 

Squab (skwob), v.i. To fall plump. 
Squabasb (skwa-bashO, ‘v.t. To crush; to 
quash. [Oolloq.] 

His (Gifford’.s) satire of the Baviad and Meeviad 
squabashed, at one blow, a set of coxcombs who 
might have humbugged the world long enough. 

Sir W'. Scott. 

Squabbish, Squabby (skwob'ish, skwob'i), 
a. Thick; fat; heavy. 

Diet renders them of a squabbish or lardy habit of 
body. Hai vey. 

Squabble fskwob'O.v. t. pret.&pp. squabbled; 
ppr. squabbling. [Perhaps imitative of con- 
fused sound; comp. Sw. kdbbla, to quarrel; 
D. kibhelen, to wrangle, kahhelen, to dash as 
waves; L.G. kabbeln, to quarrel; G. quab- 
beln, to vibrate.] 1. To engage in a low 
noisy quarrel or row ; to quarrel and fight 
noisily; to brawl; to scuffle; to wrangle. 

Drunk ? and speak parrot? and squabble t swagger ? 
swear? and discourse fustian with one’s own shaciow? 

Shah. 

2. To debate peevishly; to dispute. 

Tlie sense of these propositions is very plain, 
though logicians might squabble a whole day whether 
they should rank themselves under negative or 
afflrmative. PVatts. 

Kyn. To dispute, contend, scuffle, wrangle, 
quarrel, brawl. 

Squabble (skwob'i), v.i. In tupog. to put 
awry; to disarrange or knock off the straight 
line, as types that have been set up. A page 
is said to be squabbled when the letters 
stand much awry, and require painstaking 
readjustment. 

Squabble (skwob'i), n. A scuffle ; a wrangle ; 
a brawl; a petty quarrel. 

Pragmatic fools commonly begin the squabble, and 
crafty knaves reap the benefit. Sir R. IJ Estrange. 

Squabbler (skwob'lSr), n. One who squab- 
ides; a contentious person; a brawler; a 
noisy disputant. 

Squabby. See Squabbish. 

Squab-chick (skwob'chikXn. A chicken not 
fully feathered. [Local.] 

Squab -pie (skwob'pl), n. A pie made of 
squabs or young pigeons ; also, a pie made 
of meat, apples, ana onions. 

Squacco (skwak'O), n. A species of heron, 
Ardea comata. 

Squad (skwod), n. [Abbrev. of squadrm, or 
directly from Fr. escouade.'\ 1. Milit. any 
small number of men assembled for drill or 
inspection.— A wjfctoard squad, the body of 
recruits not yet fitted to take their place in 
the regimental line. — 2. Any small party of 
men; as, a squad of navvies; a set of people 
in general. 

Squaddy (skwod'l), a. Squabby. ‘ A fatte 
sqiuiddy monke that had beene well fedde 
in some cloyster.’ Oreene. [Old English 
and American.] 

Squadron (skwod'ron), n. (O.Fr. esque^ron. 
Mod. Fr. esoadron, from It. squadrons, a 
squadron, from squadra, a square— L. ex, 
and quadra, a square, from qvatuor, four.] 

1. In Its primary sense, a square or square 
form ; and hence, a square body of troops ; 
a body drawn Up in a square. [Rare. ] 

Those half-rounding gfuards 

Just met, and closing stood in squadron 

2. The principal division of a regiment of 
cavalry. The actual strength of a squadron 


varies with that of the component troops, 
but it ranges from 120 to 200 sabres. A 
SQuadron is divided into two troops, each 
of which is commanded by its captain, as- 
sisted by a lieutenant and sub-lieutenant. 
Each regiment of cavalry consists of three 
or four squadrons.— 8. A division of a fleet; 
a detachment of ships of war employed on 
a particular service or station, and under 
the command of a commodore or Junior 
flag-officer. 

Squadroned (skwod'rondx a. Formed Into 
squadrons or squares. Milton. 

Squalid (skwoTid), a, [L. squalidus, stiff 
with dirt, filthy, squalid, from squaleo, to 
be foul or filthy.] Foul; filthy; extremely 
dirty; as, a squalid beggar; a squalid house. 
‘Uncomb’d his locks, and squalid his attire. ’ 
Dryden. 

Squalldfld (skwS.'li-dS), n. pi. [L. squalus, a 
fish of the sliai'kor dog-fish family, and Or. 
eidos, resemblance.] A family of elasmo- 
branchiate fishes, which includes the vari- 
ous species of sharks. The type of this 
family is the Linnaean genus Squalus. See 
Shark. 

Squalldlty (skwo-lid'i-ti), n. The state of 
being soualid; foulness; fllthiness. 

Squalidly (skwol'id-li), adv. In a squalid, 
flithy manner. 

Squalidness (skwol'id-nes), n. Same as 

Squalidity. 

Squall (skwal), v.i. [An imitative word: 
Icel. skval, a squall or scream, skvala, to 
scream. Akin squeal.] To cry out; to scream 
or cry violently, as a woman frightened or 
a child in anger or distress ; as, the infant 
squalled. 

I put five (of the Lilliputians) into my coat pocket : 
and as to the fifth, I made a countenance as If I 
wouiti cat him alive. The poor man squalled ter- 
ribly. Swift. 

Squall (skw^l),n. 1. A loud scream; a harsh 
cry. ‘The short, thick sob, loud scream, 
and shriller squall. ’ Pope. — 2. A sudden 
gust of wind, frequently occasioned by the 
interruption and reverberation of the wind 
from high mountains ; a sudden and vehe- 
ment succession of gusts, often accompanied 
by rain, snow, or sleet; a flaw. 

A lowering squall obscures the northern sky. 

Falconer. 

— A black squall, one attended with a dark 
cloud, diminishing the usual quantity of 
light. —A thick squall, one accompanied with 
hail, sleet, Ac — A white squall, one which 
produces no diminution of light.— To look 
out for squalls, to be on one's guard ; to be 
on the watch. [Colloq.] 

Squaller (skwAl'^r), n. One who squalls; 
one that shrieks or cries loud. 

Squally (skwal'i), a. i. Abounding with 
squalls; disturbed often with sudden and 
violent gusts of wind ; as, squally weather. 
2. Having unproductive spots interspersed 
throughout: said of a field of turnips or 
com. [Pi'ovincial. ]— 3. In weaving, faulty 
or uneven, as cloth. 

SqualOid(skwaloid),a. [L. 80 ualtt«, a shark, 
and Gr. eidos, likeness.] Like a shark, or 
resembling a shark. 

Squalor (skwol'Sr or skwalor), n. [See 
Squaijd.] Foulness; fllthiness; coarseness. 
‘Nastiness, squalor, ugliness, hunger.’ Bur- 
ton. 

Sir Leicester’s gallantry concedes the point, though 
he still feels that to bring this sort of squalor among 
the upper classes is really— retally — . Dickens. 

—Squalor carceris, in Scots law, a term 
meaning merely the strictness of imprison- 
ment which a creditor was entitled to en- 
force, with the view of compelling the 
debtor to pay the debt, or disclose any 
funds which he might have concealed. 

Squalus (skw&'lus), n. [L., a fish of the 
shark or dog-fish family.] The generic name 
given by Linnaeus to the sharks. See Shark. 

I^uama (skw&'ma), n. pi. Bquamse (skwa'- 
m§> [L, a scale. See Squamous.] l.In6of. 
one of the bractece of an amentum or catkin: 
one of those parts which are arranged upon 
a plant in the same manner as the scales of 
fishes and other animals, as the undeveloped 
external leaves of the buds of most plants. 
2. In atval. an opaque and thickened lamina 
of the cuticle; a homy scale. 

Bquaxiift060U8 (skwa-m&'shus), a. Same as 
Squavnose, 

Bquamata (skwa-ma'ta), n. pi. [L. Sw 
^UAMA.] The division of reptiles conmrah 
ing the Ophidia (snakes) and Lacertilia 
(lizards), in which the integument develops 
horny scales, but there are no dermal osslll- 
cations. 
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tq^mmated (fkw&^mit. skwi^ 
a. Squunoae; oo?ered with small 
aofile*Uke bodies. 

fkniKBI0,t n. [L. sguomo, a scale.] A scale. 
tMAuesr. 

tqiutaittlla (skwa-mella), n. [I.» dim. of 
tfuama, a scale.] In bot a membranous 
a^e>like bract, common on the receptacle 
of the species of Compositte. 

8qiiaiiiAllata» Banamulose (skwa-mernt, 
UEwam'h-lds), cl In bot. furnished with 
little scalea 

SquaiDiform (Bkw&'mi-fori]^,a. [L. amuima, 
a scale, and forma, form.] Having the form 
or shape of scales. 

Sqiiaialgeroiis (skwa-mlj'^r-us), a. [L. 
aquanUffer—aquama, a sc^e, and gero, to 
bear.] Bearing or having scales. 
Squanilpbll (skwa'mi-pen). n. One of the 
Squamipennes. 

Bqtiamipexmes (skw&'mi-pen-ndzX n.pl [L. 
tquama, a scale, and penna, a wing or fin.] 
A family of acanthopterygious (teleostean) 
fishes, so named on account of their fins 
being covered with scales, not only on the 
parts which have soft rays, but frequently 
also on those that have spinous ones. They 
were all included by Linneeus in the genus 
Chffitodon. They are chiefly small fishes, 
abundant in the seas of hot climates, and 
of the most beautiful colours. They frequent 
rockv shores, and their flesh is, generally 
speaking, very wholesome and palatable. 
Called luso ChcetodontidoB. 

SQUamoid (skw&^moidX a. [L. tquama, a 
scale, and Gr. eidos, form.] Besembling a 
scale or scales; also covered with scales or 
scale-like integuments; scaly. 
8Q1iaill08al(8kwa-m5'salXa. In anat. Same 
as Squamous. H. Spencer. 

SquamoiiB, Squamose (skw&^-mus, skwa- 
mbs'), a. [L. squamosus, from squama, a 
scale, from a root skad, Skr. ehhad, to cover, 
to conceal.] Covered with or consisting of 
scales; resembling scales; scaly; as, the 
squamous cones of the pine.— iSguamous 
bulb, a bulb in which the outer scales are 
distinct, fleshy, and imbricated, like the 
inner scales, as in the white and orange 
lilies. — Squamous hones, in anat. the bones 
of the skull behind the ear, so called be- 
cause they lie over each other like scales, - 
Squamous suture, the suture which con- 
nects the squamous portion of the temporal 
bone with the parietal. 

Bquamtlle (skwam'til), n. [L squamula. 


5. Rendering equal justioa; exact; fair; 
honest. 

Let’s have fair play; 

Square dealing 1 would wish you. Beau, <9* FL 

6. Even; leaving no balance; as, to make or 
leave the accounts «qt«are. — 7. Leaving 
nothing; hearty; vigorous. 

By Heaven, square eaters I 
More meat, I say. Beau. &• Ft. 

a Complete; satisfying; as, a square meal. 
[Colloq.j— 9. Naut. at right angles with the 
mast or the keel, and pai^lel to the horizon. 
—Three square, five square, having three or 
five equal sides, <bo.: an old and unwarrant- 
able use of square.— Square measures, the 
squares of lineal measures, as a square inch, 
a square foot, a square yard, ^c.— Square 
number, the product of a number multiplied 
into itself. Thus the squares of the natural 


dim. of squama, a scale.] In bot. a minute 
scale, as in the flower of a grass. 
Squamuloae. a. See Squamellate. 
BqtUUlder (skwon'dCr), v.t. Cl*’rom A. Sax. 
sicindan, stoand, sumnden, to waste away, 
vanish; O.H.G. suandian, G. schwinden, to 
vanlA; {ver)sehwenden, to sqiiander. Hie 
q has been inserted as in O.E. souelter for 
swelter, squete tor swete (siveet), vulgar squim 
for swim, &c. See Squeamish. ] 1. To spend 
lavishly or profusely; to ^nd prodigally; 
to dissipate ; to waste without economy or 
judgment ; as, to squander one’s money or 
an estate. 

The crime of squandering health is equal to the ' 
folly. Rambler. 

2.t To scatter; to disperse. ' In manv thou- 
sand islands that lie squandered in ue vast 
ocean.’ Howell 

Our squandered troops he rallies. Dryden. 

SVN. To spend, expend, waste, lavish, dissi- 
pate. 

Sqtiander (skwon^d^r), n. Act of squander- 
ing. (Rare] 

Sqtumderer (skwonM6r-6r). n. One who 
squanders; one who spends his money pro- 
digally, without necessity or use; a spend- 
thnft; a prodigal; a waster; a lavisher. 

Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from the 
beglnnmg to be squanderers and wasters. I^ke. 

iqn»11<UwlBgly(skwon^d6r-ing-ll), adv. In 
a sqnaudml^manner; by squandering; pro- 

j|lk|tiare’(8kw&r), a. [O. Fr. esquarre, a square; 
H. squadra; from L. ex, and quadra, a 
square, tromquadrus, square, qualuor, four. 
See Squadbom, Quarkt.] l. Having four 
equal sides and four right angles; as, a 
square room; a square fl^re.— 2. Forming 
a right angle; as, a square comer. —8. Hav- 
ing atbape bmad for the height, with recti- 
lineal and angular rather than curved ont- 
lines ; as, a man of a square frame. ’ My 
queen's square brows' (that is forehead): 
8hak.—4. Ihcacfly suitable or correspondent; 
tme; just 

8he*i » most tftoiii|>haiit lady, il report be *^^re 


number, the product of a number multiplied 
into itself. Thus the squares of the natural 
numbers, 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, «c., are respwtively 
1, 4, 0, 16, 25, &c.— Square root, in arith. and 
alg. that root which being multiplied into 
itself ^oduces the given number or quan- j 
tlty. Thus 8 is the square root of 64, for i 
8x8-64; I is the square root of for $ x * 
=|. Also is the square root of x^', for 
X x‘^=x * ; a-hx is the square rootof a^+2 
ax -f x^, for (a+x) x (a + x)= a^+2 ax + a;’f 
When a given number or quantity is not an 
exact square, its square root can only be 
found by approximation. Thus the square 
root of 2 is 1*41421, See.— All square, all ar- 
ranged; all right Dickens. 

Square (skw&r), n. [See the adjective.) 1. In 
qeom. a four-sided plane rectilineal figure, 
having all its sides equal, and all its angles 
right angles; a rectangular figure formed 
from any given line as the side.— 2. What 
nearly approaches this shape; a square 
piece or square surface. ' He bolted his food 
down his capacious throat in squares of 3 
inches. ’ Sir W. Scott. Hence— (a) a pane of 
glass. (5) In printing, a certain number of 
lines forming a portion of a column nearly 
square: used chiefly in reckoning the prices 
of newspaper advertisements.— 3. An area 
of four Mdea with houses on each side; some- 
times a square block of houses; also, some- 
times an area formed by the meeting or in- 
tersection of two or more streets. 

The statue of Alexander VII. stands in the large 
square of the town. Addison. 

4. An Instrument used by artificers, draughts- 
men, and others for trying or describing 
right angles. It consists of two rules or 
branches fastened perpendicularly at one 
end of their extremities so as to form a right 
angle. Wben one ruler joins the other in 
the middle in the form of a T. It is called a 
T-square. Hence— 5. A measure, standard, 
pattern, or model 

Those that afl'ect antiquity will follow the square 
thereof. Milton. 

6. In arith. and oXg. the number or quan- 
tity produced by multiplying a number or 
quantity by itself. 'Thus 64 is the square of 
8, for 8 X 8 = 64. —7. t Rule ; regularity ; exact 
proportion ; justness of workmanship and 
conduct. ‘Corinth many ways reproved, 
they of Galatia much more out of square.' 
Hooker. 

I have not kept ray square; but that to come 

Shall all be done by tne rule. Shak. 

8, A square body of troops. ''The brave 
squares of war,’ ^ak. Specifically, miiit. 
a body of infantry formed into a rectangu- 
lar figure with several ranks or rows of 
men facing on each side, with officers, horses, 
colours, 4fec. , in the centre. The front rank 
kneels, the second and third stoop, and the 
remaining ranks (generally two) stand. This 
formation is usually employea to resist a 
cavalry charge. Hollow squares are fre- 
quently formed with the faces fronting in- 
wards when orders and instructions, Ac., 
are to be read and the like.— 9. t Extent equal 
on all sides; compass or extent. [But the 
meaning in the extract is doubtful.] 

1 profoM 

Myself an enemy to all other jo3rs 

Which the most precious square of tense potsettes, 

And 5nd I am alone felicitate 

In your highness' dear love. Shak. 

10. Level; equality; genendly with ihs. 

We live not on the square with such at these. 

Such are our betters. Dryden. 

11. In otfrof. quartile; the position of planets 
distant 90 degrees from each other. ‘ Their 
planetary motions and aapeot, in sextile, 
square, and time.' Jfilfon.— 12.t A quarret 
See Square, v.i., 2.— 18.t The front part of 
the female area near the bosom, generally 
worked or embroidered. 


Between her breasts, the cruel weapon rives 
Her curious square, emboss'd with sw^iniyplo. 

—Oeometrieal square, a quadrant (whldh 
see).— Magic square. See^oio.— Sow«ra 
qf an anchor, the upper wt of the shank 
of an anchor. —Square qf flooring or roofing, 
a measure of 100 superficial feet.— To see 
how the squares go, to see how the game 
proceeds, how matters are going on: a 
phrase taken from the game of chess, the 
chess-board being formed with squares 

One frog looked about him to see how squares 
went with their new king. Str B. L' Estrange. 

—Method of least squares, the method of 
finding the probable error in assuming the 
mean of a number of discordant observa- 
tions of a phenomenon. In the application 
of this method, the rule in all cases is the. 
same; namely, that that result has the 
greatest probability in its favour, the as- 
sumption of which makes the sum of the 
squares of the errors the least possible, pro- 
vided that all the observations are equally 
worthy of confidence. The method of least 
squares is now universally used in as- 
tronomy.— On or upon the square, all right; 
so as not to be objectionable; fair and 
strictly honest; as. to play upon the square; 
to act on the square. 

Among.st known cheats, to play upon the square 

You'll be undone. Rochester. 

1 must keep things on the square if I can. sir. . . . 

I must preserve peace among them. Dickens. 

—To break squares, to depart from an ac- 
customed oraer— To brecuc no squares, to 


customed order— To brecuc no squares, to 
make no difference; to give no offence. 

I will break no squares whether it be so or not 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Square (skwar), v.t. pret. & pp. squared; 
ppr squaring. 1. To form with four equal 
sides and four right anglea —2. To reduce or 
bring accurately to right angles and straight 
lines ; as, to square masons' or carpenters' 
work.— 8. To reduce to any given measure 
or standard; to compare with a given stan- 
dard. 

Stubborn critics, apt without a theme 
For depravation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid's rule. Shak. 

4. To adjust; to regulate; to mould; to 
shape; to accommodate; to fit. 

O, that ever I had squared me to thy counsel. Shak. 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square iny trial 
To my proportioned strength. Stilton. 

6. To hold a quartile position respecting. 

O’er Libra’s sign a crowd of foes prevails, 

The icy Goat and Crab that square the scales. 

Creech. 

6. To make even so as to leave no differ- 
ence or balance; as, to square accounts.— 

7. In math, to multiply liy itself; as, to 
square a number. — 8. Naut. to place at 
right angles with the mast or keel ; as, to 
square the yards.— 9. To induce to Join or 
acquiesce in some iniquitous plan, by bribery 
or otherwise. fSlangj— To square the circle. 
See Quadrature. ~ To square the shoulders, 
to elevate them so as to give them a square 
or angular appearance, showing determina- 
tion or other feeling. Sir W. Scott. 

Square (skwar), v.i. l. To suit; to fit; to 

accord or agree; as, his opinions do not 
square with the doctrines of philosophers. 

If we bring in our mindk this conception of design, 
nothing can more fully square with and fit in than 
such instances as these. If hewelL 

2.t To quarrel; to go to opposite sides; to 
take an attitude of offence or defence. 

Are you such foois 

To square fotthiit Shak. 

8. To take the attitudes of a boxer; to spar: 
often followed by up. [CoUoq.] 

Here Zack came in with the gloves on, squaring 
on the most approved prize-fighter principles as he 
[ luivanced. IV. Collins. 

Square-built (skw&r'bilt), a. Of a square 
i build; having a shape broad for the height 
and bounded by rectilineal rather than by 
curved lines; as, a square-built man. 

Square-oouplliv ( ucw&rlcu-pl-ing ), n. In 
mill-work, a xlndoi permanent coupling, of 



Square-coupling. 

which the coupUng-box Is made In hatvaii 
and square, oonresixmdlng totheformof tlw 
two oonaeoted ends of the ihafta Xhetwe 
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bftlVM of the box ere bolted together on the ' 
oppotlte lidee ae represented by the an- 
nexed figure. 

Sq«m-U« (skw&r-nix n, A file which is 
square in its transverse section; it is usu- 
ally tapering, and has one smooth side. 
0QtUU’e-tta,nied(8kw&r'framd),a. In joiTiert/, 
applied to a work when the framing has all 
the angles of its styles, rails, and mount- 
ings square without being moulded. 
Square-joint (skw&r'Joint), n. A joint in 
wooden stuff in which the edges are brought 
squarely together without rabbeting, tongue, 
or feather. 

Squarely (skw&rli), adv, l. In a square 
form ; as, squarely bUilt. — 2. In a square 
manner; suitably; honestly. ^To deal 
squarely and openly/ Sterne. 

SquarenesB (skwftr'nes), n. l. The state of 
being square.— 2. Suitableness; fairness in 
dealing. 

Squarer (skwar^Sr), n. 1. One who squares; 
as, a squarer of the circle ~ 2. t One who 
quarrels; a hot-headed contentious fellow. 

It there no young sguarer now that will make a 
voyage with him to the devil 7 Shak. 

3. One who spars; a sparrer. 

Bquare-rlg (skwar'rig), n. Naut. that rig 
in which ^e lower sadls are suspended from 
horizontal yards. See next entry. 
Square-rigged (skwar'rigd), a. Nautaienn 
applied to a vessel whose principal sails are 
extended by yards susi^nded by the middle, 
and not by stays, gans, booms, and lateen 
yards. Thus a ship and a brig are square- 
rigged vessels. 

Square-roof (skwar'rOf), ti. A roof in which 
the principal rafters meet at a right angle. 
Square -Bail (skwar^sall, n. A sail ex- 
tended on a yard suspeiicled by the middle 
and hanging horizontally, as distinguished 
from other sails which are extended ob- 
liquely. 

Square-toed (skwai'^tdd), a. l. Having the 
toes or end square. ‘Obsolete as fardin- 
[Wles, ruffs, and square-toed shoes.’ Dr. W. 
Knox.— 2. Formal; precise; finical; puncti- 
lious; prim. 

Have we not almost all learnt these expressions of 
old foozles, and uttered them when in the square-to<d 
state? Thackeray. 

Square-toes (skwar'toz), n. A precise, for- 
mal, old-fashioned personage. The term 
arose from the wearing l)y gentlemen of the 
old school of tlie 8<iuare-toed boots or shoes 
fashionable in their younger days. 

Lewis XIV the old squaretoe^. the idol of 

bigwiggery, was in my mind an undoubted and royal 
snob. Thackeray. 

Now, don’t you be jawing away about young 
Square-toes. He's no end of a sucking wiseacre. 

T. Hughes. 

SquaiiBh (sk warmish), a. Nearly square. 
Squarrose, Squarrous (skwar'ds, skwur'- 
U8).a. [L. squarrosus, rough, scurfy, scabby. ] 
In hot covered with processes spreading at 
right angles or in a greater degree. 
SquarrOBe-BlasllBd (Sk wdr'ds-slasht), a. in 
hot slashed with mmor divisions at right 
angles to the others; squarroso-laciniate. 
Lindley. 

fkluarroBO- dentate (Bkwkr-rd'sd-deu''tat), 
a. In hot bearing teeth on the margin not 
lying in the plane of the leaf, but forming 
an angle with it. 

SquarroBO-laoiniate (skwkr-rd^sd-ia-siu^'i- 
M), a. In bot. lacerated or slashed in a 
squarrose way, as a leaf; squarrose-slashed. 
SquarroBO-pinnatipartlte (skwar-rd'sd- 
mn-nat-i-pttn'^t), a. In bot. deeply pinna- 
tifid with squarrose divisions, as the leaf of 
Achillea muUifolium. 

fiquarroBOopinnatlBeot (skwkr-rd^sd-pin- 
nat'l-sekt), a. In hot pmnatlfld with the 
segments so straggling as to appear on dif- 
ferent planes, as a leaf. 
fiquarxulOM (skwki/ra-ldsX a. In 6ot. some- 
what squarrose; slightly Muarrose. 
fiqUMh (skwosh), v.t. [0. E. squaochen, from 
Q.Er. cs^ohier, esquaoker, esoaoher, Mod. 
n. to crush, to squash, from L. ex, 

out, entirely, and ooaotare, to constrain, 
from eoaetut, pp. of oc^, ooaetum, to force 
(whence oogent). As rexfurds the noun, per- 
haps onomatojwia bat nad some Infiuence 
in attaching the partioular meanings to this 
word. See alio Squat. ] To crush; to beat 
or press into pulp or a fiat mass. 
iquMh (Ikwoih), n. 1. Something soft and 
eaidly crashed; something unripe and soft; 
etpeolhily, an unripe pea-pod. 

Not yot old enough for a man. nor young mough 
for a boy i as a squash it befm 'tis a peaaowL^ 


2. A sudden fell of a heavy soft body; a shock ' 
of soft bodies. 

Since they will overload my shoulders, I shall throw 
down the burden with a squash among them. 

ArbuthMt. 

My fall was stopped by a terrible squash, that 
sounded louder than the cataract of Niagara. Sw0. 

Squash (skwosh), n. [From American In- 
dian name : *AskutaAquash, . . . which the 
English from them call squashes.' Roger 
Wuliams. From asquash (pi.), raw, green.] 
A plant of the genus Cucurbita, C. Melopepo, 
and its fruit, cultivated in America as an 
article of food. See Gourd. 

Squash is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows 
apace. Boyle. 

Squash (skwash), n. [Comp, musquash.] 
'J^e American name for a species of weasel. 

The smell of our weasels, and ermines, and pole- 
cats is fragrance itself, when compared to that of 
the squash and the skunk. Goldsmith. 

Squash-bug (skwosh'bu^, n. A name given 
in the United States to insects well known 
for their destructive ravages upon squash 
and pumpkin plants. 

Bquasher (skwosh'^r), n. One who squashes. 
Squash-gourd, Squash-melon (skwosh'- 
gOrd, skwosh'mel-on), n. The Cucurbita 
Melopepo. See Squash. 

SquashtuesB (skwoshq-nes), n. The state 
m being squashy, soft, or miry. [Colloq.] 
'Give a trifle of stren^h and austerity to 
the squashiness of our friend’s poetry, anti 
reduce in almost every piece its quantity to 
half.’ Landor. 

Squash -Vine (skwosh'vin), n. Same as 
Squash or Squash-gourd. 

Squashy (skwosh'O.a. Soft and wet; miry; 
muddy; pulpy. [Colloq.] 

Squat (skwot), v.i. pret. & pp. squatted; ppr. 
squatting. [From Prov. E. quat, to squat or 
cower down ; 0. Fr. quatir, to duck, to bend ; It. 
quattire, quattare, to squat or cower down, 
to lie close; same origin as squash, v. t. ] 1. 'To 
sit down upon the hams or heels, as a 
human being; to sit close to the ground; to 
cower, as an animal ; as, to sqttat down on 
one’s hams.— 2. To settle on land, especially 
public or new lands, without any title or 
right; as, to squat upon a piece of common. 
Macaulay, itee Squatter. 

Squat ( skwot ), v.t. l.t To bruise or make 
flat by a fall. — 2. To put on the hams or 
heels ; to cause to cower or lie close to the 
ground: used reflexively. 'Then squatted 
himself down with his legs twistea under 
him. ’ Marryat. 

Squat (skwot), «. [See the verb. ] 1. Sitting 
oil the hams or heels ; sitting close to the 
ground; cowering. 

Him there they found. 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, Milton. 
2. Short and thick, like the figure of an ani- 
mal squatting. 'The body squat or tall.' 
Prior. 

Squat (skwot). n. 1. The posture of one 
who sits on his hams, or close to the ground. 

She sits at squat and scrubs her leathern face. 

Dry den. 

2.t A sudden or crushing fall. ‘Bruises, 
squats, and falls.’ O. Herbert. —8. In mining, 
(a) A flat bed of ore extending but a little 
distance, (b) A sort of mineral which con- 
sists of tin ore and spar. 

Squaterole (skwat'fir-Ol), n. A name some- 
times given to the gray plover or sandpiper. 
It is an English form given to the generic 
name Squaterola. 

Squatiua (skwa-trna), n. [L., a kind of 
&h, a skate.]. A genus of cartilaginous 
Ashes somewhat akin to the rays, belonging 
to the family Squatinldie. The S. angelus 
is the angel-nsh or monk-flsh. See Anoel- 
FISH. 

SquatlnidUs (skwa-tin'l-d^X ^ ^ family 

« sharks in which the body is depressed, 
and the pectoral and ventral fins large and 
broad, so that the members somewhat re- 
semble l^e rays. The genus Sqnatina is the 
type. 

Squattar (skwot'dr), n. 1. One that squats 
or sits close. — 2. one that settles on new 
land, particularly on public land, without a 
title. In Australia the term is also applied 
to one who occupies an unsettled tract of 
land as a sheep-farm under lease flrom ^v- 
emment at a very low rent. The word is 
sometimes used in a looser and wider sense. 

We then discover that the effect, tf not the object, 
of the Bill would be to overturn the parochial system 
on which the Church (of England) U esUbUshed, and 
to throw open the services and representative author- 
ity of the Church to any squatters who could coax or 
bully the bishop into granting them a licence. 

Sat Rev. 


Squatting (drwot'lng), a. Adapted or used 
for settling or squatting on ; occupied by 
squatters. 

Wodgate was the sort of squatHng district of the 
great mining region. Disraeli. 

Squaw (skwftV n. [Amer: Indian.] Among 
American Indians, a female or wife. 
SqiUlwk (skw^), v.t. [See Squeak.] To 
cry with a loud harsh voice. 

Your peacock ijerch, pet post 
To strut and spread the Uil, and squawk upon. 

Brownutg, 

Squawl (skwftl), v.t. To squall. 
Squaw-root (skwa'rbt), n. A singular scaly 
plant (Conopholis amerieana, nat order 
OrobanchesB), a native of America, found 
growing in clusters among fallen leaves in 
oak woods. 

Squaw-weed (skwa'wgd), n. a medicinal 
plant, the Senecio aureus, used in diseases 
of the skin. 

Squeak (skwSkl, v.i. [imitative; comp. 
squawk; G. quieken, to squeak; Sw. sqvdka, 
to cry like a frog.] 1. To utter a sharp, 
shrill cry, usually of short duration ; to cry 
with ail acute tone, as a fretful child, a pig, 
a mouse, or the like ; or to make a slmrp 
noise, as a pipe or reed, a wheel, a door, 
and the like. ‘And the sheeted dead did 
squeak and gibber.’ Shak. 'As naturally 
as pigs squeak.' Hudihras. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old 
Romans through the mouth of an eunuch? 

Addison. 

2. To break silence or secrecy ; to confess ; 
to speak. 

If he be obstinate, put a civil question to him upon 
the rack, and he squeaks, I warrant him. Dryden. 

Squeak ( skw6k ), n. A sharp shrill sound 
suddenly uttered, either of the human voice 
or of any animal or instrument, such as a 
child utters in acute pain, or as pigs utter, 
or as is made by carriage wheels when dry, 
or by a pipe or reed. ‘ Many a dreadful 
grunt and doleful ’ Dryden. 'The 

coquette . . . with a CTeat many skittish 
notes, affected soueaks.^ Addison. 
Squeaker (skwSk'^r), n. l. One that squeaks 
or utters a sharp shrill sound. ‘ Mimical 
squeakers and bawlers.’ JBchard.-—2. A pi- 
geon under six months of age. 
Bqueaklngly (Bkwek'ing-li), adv. In a 
squeaking manner. 

Squeal (^w61). v.i. [A thin form of squall 
(which see). It implies a shriller sound.] 
To give a more or less prolonged cry with a 
sharp shrill voice, as certain animals do, in- 
dicating want, displeasure, or pain. 

She pinched me, and called me a squealing chit. 

Steele. 

Squeal (skwel), n. A shrill sharp cry; a 
squeak. 

Squeamish (skwS'mishXa. [Prov. E. sweam- 
ish; O. and Prov. swearn, an attack of sick- 
ness, from A. Sax. stoima, a swimming or 
giddiness. The q has been inserted pfurtly 
perhaps through the influence of qualmish, 
the meaning being similar; but see Squan- 
der.] Having a stomach that is easily 
turned, or that readily nauseates anything; 
hence, nice to excess in taste ; fastidious : 
easily disgusted; apt to be offended at 
trifling improprieties; scrupulous. 

Quoth he, that honour’s very squeamish 
That takes a basting for a blemish. Hudibras. 
True humanity consists not in a soueamish ear: 
it consists not in starting or shrinking at tales of 
misery. C. y. Fox. 

Syn. Qualmish, fastidious, dainty, ovemice, 
scrupulous, sti^tlaced. 

Squeamishly (skwe'mish-li), adv. In a 
squeamish or fastidious manner; with too 
much niceness. T. Warton. 
SqueamishutSB (skwd'mish-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being squeamish ; exces- 
sive niceness; fastidiousness; excessive scru- 
pulousness. 

The thorough-paced politician must presently laugh 
at the squeamishness of his conscience. South. 

SqueamouBt (skwe'mns), a. Squeamish. 
Squeasluasst (8kwyzi-neg),n. Nausea; quea- 
smess. ' A squeasiness and rising up of the 
heart against any mean, vulgar, or mechani- 
cal condition of men.’ Hammond. 
SqUMlsyt (ticwd'ziX a. Queasy; nice; squeam- 
ish; scrupulous. 

Bqufifisalilllly ( skwSz-a-bil'i-tl ), n. The 
state or quality of being squeezable. Spec- 
tator newspaper. 

Bquoesabfo ( skw^'a-bl ), a. l. Caj^ble or 
admitting of being squeezed.— 2. Fig. o “ 
able of being constrained ; as, a tgr 
government. [Colloq.] 

Cfquaeio (skwdzx ^ PP: 

ppr. squeezing. [Formerly squiee, eqwize, 


efiain; dh. Sc. loch; 
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sQuxses 


aqmR 


from A. Bax. ourftan, oir^ivan, to oniah» to 
aqtieeie; with the common addition of Ini- 
tial #; cog. with t.O. qucM, a hmise ; Sw. 
ot)d»a, to crush; O. qwtaehen, to squash, to 
braise.] 1. To press between two todies; 
to press closely; to crush; as, to squeeze an 
orange with the fingers or with an instru- 
ment; to be eqruezed in a crowd : often to 
press so as to expel Juice or moisture. Shak. 

2. To clasp closely; to press lovingly. 

When Florio s{>eaks, what virgin could withstand, 

If gentle Damon did not squetxe her hand. Popt. 

8. To oppress so as to make to give money; 
to harass by extortion.— 4. To force by pres- 
sure; to com];>el or cause to pass; as, to 
iqueeu water through felt: often with out; 
as, to squeeze out a tear.— Syn. To press, 
crush, compress, clasp, hug, crowd. 

8<|tl66se (skwez), v.t. 1. To press; to press 
among a number of persons; to urge one’s 
way; to pass by presiring. 

Many a public minister comes empty in ; but when 
he has crammed his guts, he is fain to sqtttexe hard 
before he can get off. Sir R. L'Estrartge. 

2. To pass through a body on pressure being 
applied. Newtou.—To squeeze through, to 
pass through by pressing and urging for- 
ward; as, to squeeze through a crowd. 
Squeese (skwCz). n. l. Pressure; compres- 
sion between bodies.— 2. A hug or embrace. 
Boueexer (skwgr'^r), n, 1. One who or that 
troich squeezea — 2. pL In iron- working, a 
machine sometimes employed for shinghng, 
or expressing the scorice from the puddled 
balls. Its action resembles that of a huge 
pair of pliers worked by machinery. 
Sqneeilllg (skwgz'ing), n. l. The act of 
presaing; compression; oppresrion.— 2. That 
which is forced out by pressure. ‘ The dregs 
and squeezitigs of the brain.’ Pojte. 
8<|Iielcll(8k welch), v. t. [FromProv. E. quelch, 
a blow (with prefixed s through influence of 
squash, <fcc.); allied perhaps to quell ] To 
onish; to destroy, {Colloq. ] 

He has almost trod iny guts out.— 

O, *twas your luck and mine to be squelch'd. 

Bean. GrFt. 

Squdldl (sk welch), t. i. To be crushed. 
Sqnelhh (skwelchX n. A flat heavy fall 
[Colloq.] 

So soon as the poor devil had recovered the 
squelch, away he scampers, bawling like mad. 

SirR, L'EUrange. 

8<|a«llCllf (skwensh), v.t. To quench. 
Squfiteague (skwS-tfig^), n. An American 
Am, the Labrus squeteague of Ulltchell, the 
Otolithus regalis of Cuvier, very common In 
the waters of Long Island Sound and adja- 
cent bays, where it is captured in large 
quantities for the table. It produces a dull 
sound like that of a drum. 

Squib (skwib), n. (From O.E. squippe, for 
suhppe (comp, squeamish for similar letter i 
change), to move along swiftly, to sweep 
along; Icel svipa, to flash, to dart, svipr, a 
swift movement; allied to sweep and swoop. 
Skeat.] 1. A little pipe or hoUow cylinder 
of pai^r filled with spinpowder or other « 
combustible matter which being ignited it ' 
flies along, throwing out a train of fiery 
q>arks, and bursting with a crack. ' Hung 
up by the heels like meteors, with squibs < 
in their tails.' B, Jonson. ' 

Lampoons, Uke squibs, may make a present blaze. 

fValier, t 

2. A sarcastic speech or little censorious 


writing published; a petty lampoon; as, an 
election squib; a sqmb upon a rival.— 3. t A 
petty satirist. 

The squibs are those who. In the common phrase 
of the word, are called libellers, lampooners, and 
pamphleteers. Steele. 

Squib (akwibX v.i. pret. A pp. squibbed; ppr. 
^uibb Ing. To use squibs or sarcastic or 
severe reflections; to contend in petty dis- 
note; as, two members of a society squib a 


name of certain cuttle-fishes belonging to 


Ibe dibranchiate group of the class Cepha- 
lopoda, and included in several genera, of 
Wbioh the moat familiar is that of the cala- 
maries. See Calamaet. 

Squlqr.tn.aade. Same as 57U»re. Chaucer. 

SqUlm0«t u. A company or number of i 
squirea. Chaucer. 


about like an eel; to squirm. [Vulgar, 
United States.] 

Squill (tkwil),n. [WT.squiUe; fromL. squilla, 
s&Ula, Or. skiila, a squill.} A plant of the 
genus Bcllla, nat. order Liliacese, nearly 
allied to the hyacinths, onions, &c.. having 
a spreading perianth, stamens shorter than 
the perianth, smooth filaments, a three- 
parted ovary, and 
a three-cornered 
capsule with three 
many - seeded 
cells. Two spe- 
cies are indigen- 
ous to Britsin— 

S. vema, very 
abundant on the 
cliffs of Cornwall, 
and frequent 
also in the Ork- 
ney and Shetland 
Isles, and S. au- 
tumnalis, which 
grows ^80 in 
Cornwall and in Squm (Sdlla maritima). 
other parts of 

England, not being confined to the sea- 
shore. The term squill is more particu- 
larly applied to the ScUla maritima (Ur- 
ginea Scilla), officinal squill or sea-onion, 
which has a large acrid bulbous root like 
an onion. It is a native of the sandy shores 
of the Mediterranean. The bulb has been 
known as a medicine from the earliest ages, 
and is still used as a diuretic an^ expector- 
ant. In large doses it causes vomiting, 
purgi^, and may even prove fatally poison- 
ous. IS. Pancrateon {Urgiuea Pancrateon), 
pancratic squill, inhabits the MediteiTanean 
coast, and is used in the same way as the 
I officinal squill, but is said to be milder in 
! its effects 

Squill (skwil), n. [L. sQuUla, scilla, a small 
fish of the lobster kind.] 1. A stomapodous 
crustaceous animal of the genus Squllla. 
See SquiLLA.— 2. An insect, called also Squill 
Insect, from its resemblance to the preced- 
ing, having a long tody covered with a crust, 
the head broad and squat. 

SquiUa (8kwiria),n. A genus of cinistaceans, 
order Stomapoda, the type of the family 
SqulllidsB, having the body long and serai- 
cylindric, somewhat resembling that of a 
lobster. The shell consists of a single shield 
of an elongated quadrilateral form, covering 
the head, the antennce and eyes excepted, 
which are placed on a common anterior 
articulation. The eyes are placed on very 
short footstalks. The species are chiefly 
inhabitants of the seas of warm climates. 
The best known of the numerous species is 
the locust shrimp, mantis-crab, or mantis- 
shrimp (S. mantis) of the Mediterranean. 
Squmagee, SqullM (skwii'a-jg. skwirje), 
n. jVauf. (a) a small swat) made of untwisted 
vam. (b) An instrument in the form of a 
hoe. covered with leather, used to rub the 
decks after washing. 

SquiUidXB (skwiFli-dd), n. pi. (L. squilla, 
squill, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A family 
or Btomapod crustaceans, of which the genus 
Squilla is the type. Bee Squilla. 

SqulUmc (skwU-lit'ik), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or obtained from squills. ‘ Squillitic vine- 
gar. ’ Holland. 

Squinanoe t (skwl'nans), n. Same as Squi- 
uaney, 1. 

SqulnaUQT (8kwi'Dan-si)n. [Fr. squmaneie. 


Bee Quinsy.] 
j l.t TTie quinsy 
(which see).— 

. 2. A British 
plant of the 
. genus Asperula, 
the A. cynain- 
ckica, called 
i also Squinaneu 
I Wort and Small 
j Woodruff. It 
I is a perennial 
^ 'plant with white 
flowers in ter- 
- minal panicles, ’ 
, and grows on 
Lr- chalky downs in I 

Sqtiifich. Mawtoke Priory. ^7. P«ti of 
Warwickshire. Britain. See 

WOOPEUFF. 

SquittdL Sooiloe (skwlnsh, skons], n. [See 
BooMdM In a fisall pendentive arch 


akin to stcing, svmu, swag. See those words. ] 
1. To shake a flnia abont in the mouth with 
the Ups closed. [Provincial.}— 2. To move 


by this structure resembling a comer cup- 
board, which was also caUed a squinoh or 
sconce. 

Squinipt (akwin'si), n. Same as Quin^. 
Squint (skwint), a. [Comp. O. and Prov. E. 
squinny, squiny, to squint; allied to B. 
sohuinte, a slope, sohuin, sohuinsoh, sloping, 
oblique ; perhaps connected with askant, 
but the history of the word is somewhat ob- 
scure.] 1. Looking obliquely; looking not 
directly; looking askance. ^Banish squint 
suspicion.' Milton.— 2. Not having the optic 
axes coincident : said of the eyes; a defect 
occasioned by a permanent shoi^ning of 
one of the lateral straight musoles, and a 
permanent elongation of its antagonist.— 
Squint quoin, in arch, an external oblique 
angle. 

Squint (skwint), v.i 1. To look with the eyes 
differently directed. 

Some can squint when they will. Bacon. 

2. To have the axes of the eyes not coinci- 
dent; to be affected with strabismus; as, a 
person squints badly.— 3. To run or be di- 
rected obliquely; to have an indirect refer- 
ence or bearing. 

Not a period of this epistle but squints towards 
another over against it. Pope. 

In prudence, too, you think my rhymes 
Should never squint at courtiers' crimes. Gay 

Squint (skwint), v.t 1. To turn (the eye) to 
an oblique position. 

Perkin began already to squint one eye upon the 
crown and another upon the sanctuary. Bacou. 

2. To cause to look with non-coincident op- 
tic axes; to form to oblique vision. 

He gives the web and the pin, squints the eye. and 
makes the hare-lip. ' Shith. 

Squint (skwint), n. 1. The act or habit of 
squinting; an oblique look.— 2. An affection 
of the eyes in which the optic axes do not 
coincide; as, one that has a squint,— Z. In 
arch, an oblique opening pasring through 



cation of tho term may have 


•uggested 


Squint, Minster- Lovell Church, Oxfordshire. A A, 
Sciuints. B B. Transepts. C, Chancel. D, Altar. 

the walls of many old churches, usually 
constructed for the purpose of enabling a 
person in the transepts or aisles to see the 
elevation of the host at the high altar. The 
usual situation for a squint is on one or 
both sides of the chancel arch; but they are 
also found in other positions though always 
directed to an altar Generally they are not 
above a yard high, and 2 feet wide, but 
sometimes they form narrow arches 10 or 
12 feet in height, as at Minster- Lovell. Ox- 
fordshire. The name Hagioscope is some- 
times applied to them. 

Squint eye (skwlntT), n. An eye that 
squints. 

Squint-eyed (skwintld), a. l. Having eyes 
that squint; having eyes with non-coincident 
axes. — 2. Oblique ; indirect ; malignant 
‘ False and squint-eyed praise. ' Sir J. Den- 
ham.— Z. Liking obliquely or by side 
glances; as, squint-eyed Jealousy or envy. 

t^UlntliegO (^wiut-i-fe^^ a. [A fanciful 
formation from sguintj ^uinting. 'The 
timbrel and the s^uinfi/sgomaid.' Dryden. 
[Obsolete and low.] 

Itauinting (skwinring). n. The act or habit 
m looking squint; strabismus (which see), 

Squinttugly (skwiut'lng-U), adv. With 
squint look; by side glances. 

Squiay, Squiiusy (•kwlQ'i),|o.i To look 
squinl [^d azHf provlncial.j 
1 remember tblne eyes well enough. Dost thou 
equity at me? Shak. 

Squir,t Squlrrt (skwAr), v.t and i. [Proba- 
Diy imitaUve of the sound of a body pasting 
rapidly throng the air; comp. wh^tWhisl 
To throw with a Jerk; to caui^e to out along; 
to move, at anything cutting throni^ the 
air. 
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STABLE 


<ikwlr'al-ti)» n. Same aa Squire- 
[Bare.] 

Baiilweby (sk^ “ 

arohy. 


B^llirarGby (skwir'ttr-ki), n. SameasS^uira- 


Itoulfd (akwlr), n. [A contr. of esquire. Bee 
l&QUTRB.] 1. The title of a gentleman next 
in rank to a knight. 

The rest are princes, barons, knights, squires. 
And gentlemen of blood. Shak. 

2. An attendant on a knight ; the knight’s 
shield or armour bearer. 

Then tending her rough lord tho' all unask’d 
In silence did him service as a squire. Tennyson. 

Hence— 8. An attendant on a great warrior, 
a noble or royal personage, or the like; also, 
in colloquial language, a devoted male at- 
tendant on a lady; a male companion; a 
beau; a gallant. 

Marry, there I’m called 
The squire of dames, or servant of the sex. 

Massingrer. 

4. A title popularly given to a country gen- 
tleman. —5. In the United States, a title of 
magistrates and lawyers. In New England 
it u given particularly to Justices of the 
peace and judges ; in Pennsylvania to jus- 
tices of the peace only. 

Squire (skwir), t>.«. pret. &pp. squired; ppr. 
squiring. 1. To attend, as a squire. —2. To 
attend, as a beau or gallant; to escort; as, to 
squire a lady to the gardens. [Colloq. ] 

He (a Frenchman) squires her to every pl.ice she 
visits, either on pleasure or business. tV. Guthrie. 

Squiret (8kwir),n. [O.Fr. esquierre, a square. 
See Square.] A rule; a foot-rule; a square. 

Not the worst of the three but jumps twelve foot 
and a half by the squire. ^hak. 

Squirearch (skwlr'ark), n. A member of 
the squirearchy. Ld. Lytton. 

Squirearchal (skwir-ark'al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a squirearchy. 

Squlreaxohy (skwir'ark-i), n. The squires 
or gentlemen of a country taken collectively ; 
the domination or political influence exer- 
cised by squires considered as a body. 
Written also Squinirchy. 

Squireen (skwi-ren'), n. A small or petty 
squire; a half-squire, half-fanner. ‘ Ignorant 
andworthle 8 s« 7 tnVeen«.’ Macaulay. [Tri.sh ] 

SqulrehOOd (skwir'iiud), n. The rank and 
state of a squire. Swift. 

Squlrellxu: (skwlr'ling), n. A small or petty 
squire. Tennyson. [Used in contempt.] 
Becoming a squire. 


Squirehood. 


Squirely (skwir'li), a. 
l^elton. 

Squlreship (skwir'ship), n. 

Shelton. 

Squirm (skw^rm), v.t. or i. [Perhaps a 
modlflcatiou of swarm, to wriggle up a 
tree, the q being inserted as in squaiider, 
squeamish. Some connect it with Lith. kirm, 
Skr. krimi, a worm. ] 1. To move like a worm 
or eel, with writhing or contortions. [Local. ] 
2. To climb by embracing and clinging with 
the hands and feet, as to a tree without 
branches. [United States.] 

Squirm (skwdrm), n. l. A wriggling motion, 
like that of a worm or eel.— 2. Naut. a twist 
In a rope. 

Squlrr. See bquir. 

Squirrel (skwir'rel), n. [O.Fr. esquirel, es- 
curel, Mod.Fr. Seureuil, from L.L. sciuri- 
iilus, lUm. of L. sciurus, Gr. skiouros, a squir- 
rel— sAria, a shadow, and oura, a tail. Lit. 
the animal that shades itself with its tall.] 



Common Squirrel (SciUru* vieigysris) 

A small rodent mammal of the fomtty 
Soituridse, the type of which is the genus 
Soiums, or true squirrels. This family ooin- 

S hends three groups— the true squirrels 
lurus), the ground-squirrels (Tamias), and 
flylng-squurels (Ptwmys and Soiurop- 


terus). The true squirrels are distiuguished 
by their strongly compressed inferior moisors 
and by their long bushy tail They have four 
toes before and five behind. The thiunb of 
the fore-foot is sometimes marked by a tu- 
bercle. They have in all four grinders, vari- 
ously tuberculated, and a verv small addi- 
tional one above in front, which very soon 
falls. The head is laige, and the eyes pro- 
jecting and lively. Several species are enu- 
merated. as the common squirrel, which in- 
habits Europe and the north of Asia, the 
cat-sqnlrrel and gray squirrel, both Amer- 
ican species. The common British squirrel 
(Sciurus vulgaris) and several other species 
are remarkably nimble, running up trees 
and leaping from branch to branch with 
surprising agiUty. They subsist on nuts, 
acorns, seeds, Ao., of which they lay up a 
store for winter, some of them in hollow 
trees, others in the earth. The fur of some 
of the American species is an article of com- 
merce. See also Ground-squirrel and 
Ptbromys. 

Squirrel-COm(skwir'rel-korn),n. The Amer- 
ican name for a fragrant plant of the genus 
Dicentra (D. canadensis), nat. order Fumari- 
aceeo. 

Squirrel-fish (skwir'rel-flsh), n. A sort of 
perch. 

Squirrel -monkey (skwir'rel-mung-ki), n. 
A platyrhine monkey of the genus Calli- 
thrix, inhabiting Brazil, resembling in gen- 
eral appearance and size the familiar squir- 
rel. See 8AGOIN. 

Squirrel- tail (skwir'rel-t^), n. A name 
for a species of wild barley, Hordeurn 
maritimum. 

Squirt (8kw6rt). v.t. [Prov.E. swirt, L.G. 
fnvirtjen, to squirt, the q being inserted as 
in squander, squeamish. Comp, also I cel. 
skvetta, to squirt.] To eject or drive out 
of a narrow pipe or orittce in a stream; as, 
to squirt water. 

The hard-featured iniscre.'int coolly rolled his to- 
bacco in his cheek and squirted the juice into the 
fire grate. Sir ll'. Scott. 

Squirt (8kw6rt), v.i. 1. To be thrown out 
or ejected from a narniw orifice in a rapid 
stream; as, water from a pipe.— 2. To 
throw out words. [Old slang. ] 

You are so given to squirtinp- np and down, and 
chattering, that the world would say, 1 had chosen a 
jack -puiluing for a prime niini-stcr. SirR. L Estrange. 

Squirt (8kw6rt), n. 1. An instrument with 
which a liquid is ejected in a stream with 
force; a syringe. 

His weapons arc a pin to scratch and a squirt to 
bespatter. PoE^- 

2. A small jet; as, a squirt of water. — 3. A 
foppish young fellow; a whipper-snapper. 
[Colloq. United States.] 

Squlrter (skw^rt'^r), n. One who or that 
which squirts. 

Squirtiog-cucumher (Bkw6rt'ing-ku-knm- 
n. One of the popular names of 
the fruit of EchalUum agreste, which, when 
nearly ripe, separates suddenly from its 
peduncle, at the same time ejecting its 
juices and seeds. 

Squiry t (skwl'ri), n. The body of squires; 
the siiuirearchy. 

Sradhia, Shraddlia (arad'ha, shrftd'ha), n. 
A fuueial ceremony paid by the Hindus to 
the manes of deceased ancestors, to effect, 
by means of oblations, the re-embodying of 
the soul of the deceased after burning his 
corpse, and to raise his shade from this world 
up to heaven among the manes of departed 
ancestors. 

SrAvaka <srft'va-ka or shrk'va-ka), n. [Skr. 
sru, to hear.] A name given to those dis- 
ciples of Buddha who through the practice 
of the four great truths attain the dignity 
of saints. 

Stab (stab), v.t. pret. <fc pp. stabbed; ppr. 
stabbing, [A word allied to staff, though 
its history is uncertain. Probaliiy directly 
from the Celtic; comp. Gael, stob, Ir. 
stobaim, to stab, to thrust or drive into 
something; Gael, stob', a stake; So. stob, a 
stake, a prlokle, a small instrument for 
boring holes ; also Goth, stabs, a rod ; G. 
stab, a staff. Comp, also stub.) 1. To pierce 
or wound with a pointed weapon; to kill by 
a pointed weapon; as, to be stabbed by a 
dagger or spear; to stab fish or eels. ' Whose 
daggers have stabbed Csasar.’ Shak. ^2. To 
drive, thrust, or plunge, as a Ppipted wea- 
pon. ‘ (Sta6 poulards in our flesh. Shak.-~ 
8 . To pierce in a figurative sense ; to injure 
secretly or by malicious falsehood or slan- 
der; to inlliot keen or severe pain on. 


* Stabbed through the heart’s affectious.' 
Tennyson. 

1 am ste^bed with laughter. Shak. 

Stab (stab), v.i. 1. To give a wound with a 
pointed weapon; to aim a blow with a 
pointed weapon; as, to stab at a person. 

None shall dare 

With shorten’d sword to stab in closer war. Drydtn. 

2. To give a mortal wound; to mortify; to 
be extremely cutting. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs. Shak. 

Stab (stab), n. 1. The thrust of a pointed 
weapon. ’To fall beneath a base assassin’s 
stab.* Rowe. — 2. A wound with, a sharp- 
pointed weapon. ’His gashed stabs.' Shak. 
8. An injury given in the dark; a sly mis- 
chief ; keen, poignant pain. ‘ This sudden 
of rancour.' Shak. 

'Stab (stab), n. An abbreviation employed 
by workmen for established wages, as op- 
posed to piece-work. 

Stabat Mater (sta'bat ma'tbr). [L., the 
mother stood. ] The first words, and hence 
the name, of a mediaeval hymn still sung in 
the ecclesiastical services of the Eoman 
Catholic Church during Holy Week. It has 
been set to music by Pergolesi, Rossini, and 
other famous composers. 

Stabber (stab'^r), n. 1. One that stabs; a 
privy murderer. ‘ A lurking, waylajdng 
coward, and a stabber in the dark.' Pope. 
2. Naut. a small marline-spike to m^e 
holes with; a pricker. 

Stabbingly (stab'ing-li), adv. In a stabbing 
manner; with intent to do a secret act 
maliciously. Bp. Parker. 

Stabilify (sta-biVi-fi), v.t. To render stable, 
fixed, or firm; to establish. ‘Render solid 
and stabilify mankind.' Brotoning. 
Stabillment (sta-bil'i-meut), n. [L. stabili- 
menium, from stabilio, to make firm. See 
STABLE.] Act of making firm; firm sup- 
port. [Rare. ] 

They servefot stabiiiment, propagation, andshade. 

Derham. 

Stabllitatet ( sta-bil'i-tat ), v.t. 'lo make 
stable; to establish. Dr. H. More. 
Stability (sta-bil'i-ti), n. [L. stabilitas, from 
stable. See Stable.] 1. The state 
or quality of being stable or firm ; stableness; 
firmness ; strength to stand without being 
moved or overthrown ; as, the stability of 
an edifice or other erection; the stability of 
a system; the stability of a throne; the sta- 
bility of a constitution or government.— 
2. Steadiness or firmness of character; firm- 
ness of resolution or purpose; the qualities 
opposite to fickleness, inesolutiofti, or in- 
constancy; as, a man of little stability or of 
unusual stability.— Z.f Fixedness, as op- 
posed to fluidity. ' Since fluidness and sta- 
bility are contrary qualities. ’ Boyle.— 
Steadiness, stableness, constancy, immova- 
bility, finnness. 

Stable (sta'bl), a. [L. stabilis, from sto, to 
stand, a widely-spread root, being also seen 
in E. stand (which see).] 1. Firmly estab- 
lished ; not to be easily moved, shaken, or 
overthrown ; firmly fixed or settled ; as, a 
stable government; a stable structure. 

If the world be in the middle of the heart it will be 
often shaken . but God in it keeps it stable. 

A bp. Leighton, 

2. In physics, a term applied to that condi- 
tion of a body in which, if its equilibrium 
be disturbed, it is immediately restored, as 
in the case when the centre of gravity is 
below the point of support.— Sfaft/e and 
unstable equilibrium. See EQUILIBRIUM.— 

3. Steady in purpose; constant; firm in 
resolution ; not easily diverted from a pur- 
pose ; not fickle or wavering ; as, a stable 
man; a stable character. 

Ev’n the perfect angels were not stable. 

But hadafall more desperate than we. Siry. Davies. 

4. Abiding; durable; not subject to be over- 
thrown or changed ; as, this life is not stable. 
Syn. Fixed, established, immovable, steady, 
constant, abiding, strong. 

Stable t (st&'bl), v.t. To fix; to establish. 
Stryw. 

Stable (stft^l), n. [L. stabvlum, a standing- 

S lace, a stage, a stable, from sto, to stand. 

ee the adjective.] A building constructed 
for horses to lodge and feed in, and fur- 
nished with stalls, and proper contrivances 
to contain their food, and necessary equip- 
ments. 

If your husband have stables enough, you’ll look 
he shall lack no bams. Shak. 

This is now the regular use of the word, 
but it has been, and in America stlU is, used 
in a wider sense, equivalent to a house, 
shed, or building for beasts generally to 


ah. a^Baloalk; g.go: J.iob; t. Fr. to»j ng.ilnj; *h, ^Aen^Ul. «1 b: w.idgj wh, xAIg: *h, aOTre.-See Kw. 
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ik>dge and feed ta, u a oow-hoiise or the 
WkeT 

And I will make Rabbah a s/abli for camels. 

£aek. xxv. 5. 

Mbide (Bt&'bl), pret. A pp. Btahled; ppr. 
Btahling, To put or keep in a stable. 

BUihtto (eti^l). v.i. To dwell or lodge in a 
stable; to as beasts; to kennel 

In their palaces. 

Where Itucury late reign’d, sea monsters whelp’d 

And sttMtd. Milton. 

8taUle-l>oy (st&'bl-boi), n. A boy who at- 
tends at a stable. Sw^. 

Stobla-lliail (St&^bl-man), n. A man who 
attends in a stable ; a groom ; an ostler. 

StaUaiieas (stfi^bUnes), n. The state or 
quality of being stable; stability; as, (a) 
fixedness and steadiness as regards position; 
firmness of position ; strength to stand or 
remain unohanged ; as, the stableiiess of a 
throne or of a system of laws, (h) Steadiness; 
constancy; firmness of purpose ; as, stable- 
ness of character, of mind, of principles 
or opiniona ’Justice, verity, temperance, 
sidbUness.' Shak. 

Stalder (Bta1>l-er), n. a stable-keeper; one 
who stables horses. [Local] 

Stable-room (sta'bl-rbm), n. Eoom in a 
stable; room for stables. 

Stalile-«tand (Bt&l)l-8tandX n. la old Eng. 
law, the position of a man who is found 
at his standing in the forest with a cross- 
bow bent, ready to shoot at a deer, or with , 
a long-bow ; or standing close by a tree with 
peyhoonds in a leash ready to slip. This 
is one of the four presumptions that a man 
intends stealing the king’s deer. i 

BtahUng (sUTtl-ing), n. 1. The act or prac- 
tice of keeping in a stable. —2. A house, shed, 
or room for keeping horses; also, in a wider 
sense, a house, shed, or place of shelter for 
other beasts. ' A now for wolves.’ 

Thomson. c 

•tabllBllt (stab'lish). o.f. [O.Fr. esfahlir. * 
establissantt Mod. Fr. itdblir; from L. sta- 
bilio, to cause anything to stand firmly. See « 
Stable.] To settle in a state for perma- * 
nence; to make firm; to fix; to establish. 

His covenant sworn 

To David, stablish'd as the days of Heaven. 

Milton. 

StabUslmiaXLtt (stabaish-ment), n. Estab- 
lishment. 

Stably (stalili), adv. In a stable manner ; 
firmly; fixedly; steadily; as, a government 
stably settled. 

StabolatiOBt (stab-u-la'shon), n. [L. stabti- 
latio. See Stable, n.] i. Act of housing fl 
beasts. — 2. A place or room for housing 
beasts. 

Staccato (stak-kk'tC). [It., pp. of staccare, S 
for distaccare, to separate dAtaeher, to 
separate. See Detach.} In music, discon- 8 
nected ; separated; distinct : a direction to < 
perform the notes of a passage in a crisp, > 
detailed, distinct, or pointed manner. It 
is generally indicated by dots or dashes 
placed over the notes, me dash impl 3 ing 
the strongest or most marked degree of stac- 
cato or crispness. A certain amount of time 
is subtracted from the nominal value of any 
note performed staccato. 

Stacher (stadh'6rX v.i. [An allied form of 
stagger.^ To stag^. [Scotch.] 

StaebyB (stildsX n. [Or., an ear of com, 
from the mode of flowering.} A genus of 
plants belonging to the nat order Labiatie. 

The species are very numerous. They are 
herbs or nndershrubs with entire or toothed 
leaves, and sessile or very shortly stalked 
purple, scarlet, yello^ or white flowers 
arranged in whorls. They are widely dls- 
tributed through the temperate regions of 
the globe. Four qiiecies are British, and are 
known under the name of woundwort. The 
most beautiful species of the genus is 8. 
eoecinea, a native of Chili and Peru. It has c 
large dark scarlet flowers an inch in length. t 
ite^iytanba. .StacbytaTplieta (stak-i- e 


hay, pease, straw, <kc., piled upin a otronlar 
or rectangmar form, coming to a point or 
ridge at the top, and thatched to protect it 
from the influence of the weather. —2. A 
pile of wood containing 108 cubic feet; also, 
a pile of poles or wood of indefinite quantity. 

Against every pillar was a ^acS of billets above a 1 
ina^s height. Bacon. 

8. A number of funnels or chimneys standing 
together. — 4. A single chimney or passage- 
way for smoke; the chimney or funnel of a 
locomotive or steam-vessel— 5. A high rock 
detached ; a columnar rook ; a predpltoua 
rock rising out of the sea. Sxt W. Soott. 

' —Stack gf arms, a number of muskets or 
rifles placed together with their breeches 
on the ground, and the bayonets crossing 
each other, so as to form a conical pile. 

Stack (stak), v.t. To pile or build into the 
form of a stack; to make into a large pile; 
as, to stack hay or grain. — To stow arms 
(tnilit.), to set up muskets, rifles, or carbines 


eacii uuicr, as w lorni a cuiiiuai uiio. 

Stack (stak), v.t. To pile or build into the 
form of a stack; to make into a large pile; 
as, to stack hay or grain. — To sta^ arms 
(tnilit.), to set up muskets, rifles, or carbines 
together, with the bayonets crossing each 
other or united by means of ramrods or hooks 
attached to the upper band of the weapon, 
so as to form a sort of conical pile. 
Staokage (stak^aj), n. 1- Hay. grain, and 
the like, put up in stacks. [Bare.]— 2. A tax 
on things stacked. 

8taok-borer(8tak'bdr-6^n. An instrument 
for piercing stacks of hay, to admit air, 
where the hay has acquired a dangerous 
degree of heat. 

Sta^-OOFCr (stak'kuv-dr), n. A cloth or 
canvas covering for suspending over stacks 
during the time of their being built, to pro- 
tect them from rain. 

staoket (stak'etx»i. A stockade. Sir W. Scott. 
Stack-funnel (stak'fun-nelXn. Ap^amidal 
open frame of wood in the centre of a stack. 
Its object is to allow the air to circulate 
through the stack, and prevent the heating 
of the grain. See Stack-stand 
Stack -guard (stak’gSrd), n. A canvas 
covering for a hay or other stack ; a stack- 
cover. 

Stackhouslaceft (sUkOious-i-a^'s^-gX n. pi. 
[In honour of Mr. Staekhmise, u British bo- 
tanist.] A family of dicotyledonous poly- 
pe talous plants allied to Celastracese, con- 
sisting of about twenty species, all herba- 
ceous, with a perennial and often a woody 
stock, simple erect stems, alternate small 
narrow leaves, and terminal racemes of 
small white or yellow fiowei-s. With the 
exception of two, they are all Australiau, 
and are of no special interest. 
Stacking-band, Stacking-belt (stak'ing- 
band, stak'ing-belt), n. A b^and or rope used 
in binding thatch or straw upon a stack. 
Stacking-Btage (stak'ing-staj), n. A scaf- 
fold or stage used in building stacks. 

Stack -Stand (stak^stand), n. A basement 
of timl>er or masonry, sometimes of iron, 
raised on props and placed in a stack-yard. 



a staff ; a orutoh. Spenser, —t. The 
or support of a stack of hay or graiiij a 
stack-stand. --8. A young or small tree IsU^ 
uncut when others are cut down. 

If you leave your stnddlts too thick you shall never 
have clean underwood, but shrubs and bushes. 

R4M9H, 

4. In agri. one of the separate plots into 
which a cook of hay is shaken out for the 


Stack -stand with Stack funnel 

on which to build the stack Its object is 
to keep the lower part of the stack dfy, and 
exclude vermin. 


exclude vermin. 

StMk-yard (Stak'ykrd). n. A yard or in- 

li. *1. * a ^ ^ closure for stacks of hay or grain. 

^ ft StftOte (staktoX n ror. Stoitt, the oil that Cowicy found out that no kind of pro 

matic iiowenng plwts, nat. order Verbe- drops nom myrrh, from stazb, to drop, to for a heroic poem, at being all too lyricw. i>tys 

A tropical diaW.] One of the sweet spices which com- 9. The five parallel lines, and the four spai 

SJamaieensU is posed the holy incense of toe ancient Jews. p«wuei imc, anu wic luur mpm 

h^A in l^h esteem in Brazil for its medi- Two kinds have been det^bed, one tbefresh r-d r — 1 

0 ^ qu^et, ^ lU are to gum of the myrrh tree (Balsamodendron 

illiterate ^ to Austria It is sold under myrrha), mixed with water, the other, the Ifctf : ' 

..1 I ^ resin 0tihesUrnx(8ti^0jM^X mixed ^ Treble stair. 

*?*^*^J*S?J* Si^dlnavi^ word ; with wax and fat. Bxod. xxx. 84. 

See STAMfOitiTto. between them, on which notes and m 

* ijia^ (stad1X^ (A.8ax.sea^^ muMcal characters are placed. -10. toiwi 

fromrootof same as Bndenture.-lt An mOga ei s 
mtUBs, stint, stoek.] 1. Corn In toe sheaf, stead, steady, stand.] 1-t A prop or support; thoflty; abadgeof ottoe; aii^ aooBS^aht 

Fite, fir, fat, tfiU; m6, met, htr; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tfibe, tob, bull; ell, potuid; fi* Sc. ibuns; F, So, 


f purpose of drying. 

[ Staddle(stad'lX v-t- 1. To leave toe staddles 

, in. as a wood when It is out. Tusser.—t, To 
: form into staddles, as hay. 

Btaddle-roof (stadl-rb^ n. The roof or 
covering of a stack. 

8tade(8tftd), n. A furlong; a stadium (which 
see). Donne. 

Btade (st&dX n. Same as Staith. 

Stadium (st&’di-um), n. [L., from Or. sta- 
dion.] 1. A Greek measure of 126 geometri- 
cal paces, or 625 Boman feet, equal to 606 
feet 9 inches English; consequently the 
Greek stadium was somewhat less than our 
furlong. It was the principal Greek mea- 
sure of length.— 2. The course for foot-races 
at Olympia in Greece, which was exactly a 
stadium in length. The name was also given 
to all other places throughout Greece 
wherever games were celebrated. — 3. to 
med. the stage or period of a disease, espe- 
cially of an intermittent disease. 

Btadlet (stad’l), n. Same as Staddle. 
Stiultliolder (statlidld-^r), n. [D. stadhou- 
der—stad, a city, and houder, holder. 1 For- 
merly, the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of Holland ; or the governor or 
lieutenant-governor of a province. 
Stadtholderate, Stadtholdershlp (stat'- 
hdld-Cr-&t, stat'hdld-Cr-ship), n. The office 
of a stadtholder. 

Staff (staf), n. pi. StaTBB, Btaffll (stkvz, 
stafs), (in last two senses always the lattert. 
[A. Sax. stegf, a stick, a staff, a support; IJ. 
and L.G. st^f, a staff, a sceptre; Icel stinfr, 
a staff, a post, a stick; G. stab, a staff. From 
same root as stab, and Skr. stabh, statnbh, 
to make firm ] 1. A stick carried in the 
hand for support; a walking-stick. Hence— 

2. A support; that which props or upholds. 

The boy was the very staff ot my age, my vep^ prop. 

Thou trustest in the staff of this broken reed. 

Is. xxxvi. 6. 

Bread is the staff oi life. Sw 0 . 

8. A stick used as a weapon ; a club ; a cud- 
gel; as, the stick used at quarter- sfa/! 

’ With forks and staves the felon to pursue.’ 
Dryden. — 4. A long piece of wood used for 
many purposes; as, (a)t a pole; a stake. 
'The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged 
staff.' Shak. (h) The long handle of an In- 
strument or weapon, as the staff of a spear; 
the spear itself. 

There stuck no plume In any English crest 
That is removed by a staff of France. Skai. 

Hence, to break a staff, to tilt; to combat with 
a spear. ‘ A puisny tllter, that . . . breaks 
his staff like a noble goose. ' Shak. (c) A 
straight-edge for testing or truing a line or 
surface ; as, the proof staff used in testing 
the lace of the stone in a grist-mill, (d) In 
surv. a graduated stick, used iu levellum. 
Bee also Cross-staff, Jacob’s-staff. (e) to 
ship-building, a name given to several meas- 
uring and spacing rules. (/) Naut. a light 
pole erected in different parts of a ship on 
which to hoist and display the colours ; as, 
the ensign-staff for displaying the ensira; 
the flagstaff for displaying the flag, and toe 
jack-staff tor extending toe Jack.— 6. f The 
round of a ladder. 

Descending and ascending by ladders, I ascended 
at one of six hundred and tnuty-nine statns, 

Dr. y. earned. 

6. In surg. a grooved steel instrument hav- 
ing a curvature, used to guide toe knife or 
gorget throuffh the urethra into the bladder 
In toe operaUoD of lithotomy.— 7. The name 
of several instruments formerly used in 
taking toe sun's altitude at sea; as, the fore- 
staff, baok-sto/, oirosestaff, (See these 
terms).— a f A stanza; a stave. 

Cowley found out that no kind of stuff is propwr 
for a heroic poem, at being all too lyriem. DrytuH. 

9. The five parallel lines, and the four spaoM 


between them, on which notes and otoex 
musical characters are placed.— 10. Inarch 
same ae Bndenturs.— 11. An enilgii at att* 
toority ; a badge of office; aa, a ocm^ihtoi 
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* ThU mine oAoe-badge/ Shah 
See P18TOB4L-9TA7V. CboZISB. 

The Earl of Worcester 

Hath broke his reslf^ned his stewardship. 

Shak, 

12. [From iiaff, ae an enalm of authority.] 
unit, a body of officers whose duties refer 
to an army or regiment as a whole, and who 
are not attached to particular subdivisions. 
the staff of the British anny includes the 
general officers commanding divisions, dis- 
trict brigades, <&o. ; — the officers of the quar- 
termaster-general’s and the adjutant-gener- 
id’s departments : called the General Staff; 
—officers attached to commanding general 
officers as military secretaries and aides-de- 
camp : called the Personal Staff officers 
employed in connection with the civil de- 
partments at the war office ; and those en- 
gaged in recruiting and garrison work. A 
regimental staff, consisting of adjutant, 
quartermaster, paymaster, is attached 
to each regiment. — 13. A body of executive 
officers attached to any establishment for 
the carrying out of its designs, or a number 
of persons, considered as one body, intrusted 
with the execution of any undertaking ; as, 
the editorial and reporting staff of a news- 
paper; the staff of the Geological Survey; a 
hospital staffs &c. 

The college staffs have not yet broken up. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

Btaff-axigle (stafang-gl), n. In plastering, 
a square rod of wood, standing flush with 
the wall on each of its sides, at the external 
angles of plastering, to prevent their being 
damaged. 

BtalT-bead (stafl^Sd), n. in arch, see Anqle- 
BEAD. 

BtafMlOle (staf^iOl), n. In metal, a small 
hole in the puddling-furnace through which 
the puddler heats his staff. Weale. 
Btamert (staf i-^r), n. An attendant bearing 
a staff. ' StaffierH oi\ toot.' Hudihras. 
BtaflELsht (starish). a. Stiff; harsh. Aseham. 
Bt^-man istaf man), n. A workman em- 
ployed in silk-throwing. 

Staff-Offloer (staf 0 f-fl 8 -dr),n. Milit.m officer 
upon the staff of an army or regiment. See 
Staff. 

Btaff-sergeant (stafaftr-jant), n. One of a 
superior class of non-commissioned officers 
belonging to the staff of a regiment, as the 
quartermaster-sergeant, armourer-sergeant, 
hospital-sergeant, <fec. 

Btaff-Slillg (stafsling), n. A leathern sling 
flxed on to one end of a shaft about a yard 
in length. The slinger held it with both 
hands, and could hurl stones with great 
violence. It was subsequently employed to 
throw grenades. Chaucer. 

Btaff-BtrlkBr t (stafstrl-kdr), n. A sturdy 
beraar; a tramp. 

Btw-tree (startre). n. Celastrus, a genus 
of plants ^ied to the genera Euonymus 
and Catha. The species are evergreen 
shrubs and climbers, and are found in the 
temperate regions of tropical countries, ap- 
pearing in greatest number in the Hima- 
layas. 

Bt^ (Btag), n. [From the root of A. Sax. 
sttgan, Icel. stiaa, G. steigen, to mount; lit 
the mounter. (See Stair.) The name, un- 
der slightly different forms, is given to male 
anlmaiB of very different species; Icel steggr, 
a male fox, a gander, a drake, also the male 
of several wild animals; Sc. staig, a stallion; 

0 .£. stag, a castrated bull, a young horse, a 
cook-turk^; staggard, a hart in its fourth 
year.] l. The male red-deer or a generic 
name of the red-deer {Cervus elaphxu) ; the 
male of the hind; a hart: sometimes applied 
particularly to a hart in its fifth year. The 
stag is a native of Europe and Northern 
Asia. In Britain it is now found wild only 
in the Highlands of Scotland. It is called 
the red-deer from the reddish-brown colour 
of the upper parts in summer, the colour in 
winter being rather grayish-brown. A full- 
sised stag with his antlers well-developed 
is a magnificent animal, standing about 
4 feet hij^ at the shoulder, and having horns 
Sfeetinlength. (SeeAKTLBR.) The females 
are quite nomless, and smaller. These 
animals feed on i^s, buds, and young 
shoots of trees, Ac. In winter they associ- 
ate in herds. (See out DBKB. ) In America 
the stag is reprinted by we wapiti ((7. 
oanadsnswi— 1 a colt or fllly; also, a romp- 
ing girl; a hoyden. [Provincial ]— 8. The 
wale of the ox kind, castrated at such an 
age that he never gains the faM size of a 
bull; a b uii -fftw Called also in some parts 
nt England Scotland Btidlsegg. —h. In 


oommereial slang, (a) an outside irregular 
dealer in stocks, not a member of the ex- 
change. (&) A person who applies for the 
allotment of shares in a iointHitock com- 
pany, not because he wiuieB to hold the 
sliares, but because he hopes to sell the 
allotment at a premium. If he fails in this 
he forbears to pay the deposit, and the al- 
lotment is forfeited. 

Btag (stag), v.i. In com. to act as a stag on 
the stock exchange. See Stag. 

Btag -beetle (stag'bS-tl), n. A name of 
beetles of the genus Lucanus, a genus of 
lamellicom coleopterous insects, fam. Lu- 
canidm. The common stag-beetle {Lucanus 
cervus) is one of the largest of British in- 
sects, distinguished by the enormous size 



Stag-beetle (Lttcanus cervusi 


of the homy and toothed mandibles in the 
males, and by the rather long elbowed an- 
tennae, which are terminated by a perfoll- 
ated club, and are composed of ten joints, 
the first being very long. It is common in 
some localities in the neighbourhood of 
London, and is often 2 inches long, of a black 
colour. See Lucanid.®. 

Stag-dance (. stag^dans ), n. A dance per- 
foraied by males only; a bull-dance. [United 
States.] 

Stage (staj), [O. Fr estage, Mod. Fr. Stage, 
Pr. estatge, a stage, a story of a house, from 
a hypothetical L. form staticum, from sto, 
statum, to stand (whence station, &c.).] 

1. t A floor or story of a house. Wickliffe.— 

2. A floor or platform of any kind elevated 
above the ground or common surface, as for 
an exhibition of something to public view; 
as, a stage for a mountebank; a stage for 
speakers in public. ‘High on a stage be 
placed to the view.' Shak. 

We princes are set on stages in the sight and 
view of all the world. Queen Elizabeth 

3 A floor elevated for the convenience of 
performing mechanical work and the like ; 
a scaffold; a staging; as, seamen use floating 
stages, and stages suspended by the side of 
a ship, for caulking and repairing. —4. The 
raised platform on which theatrical per- 
formances are exhibited ; the flooring in a 
theatre on which the actors perform; hence, 
the stage, the theatre; the profession of 
representing dramatic compositions; the 
drama, as acted or exhibited; as, to take to 
the stage ; to regard the stage as a school of 
elocution. 

All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players. Shak. 
Lo I where the stage, the poor d^nded stage, 
Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age. 

Sprague. 

6. A place where anything is publicly exhib- 
ited; a field for action; the scene of any 
noted action or career ; the spot where any 
remarkable affair occurs. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. Shak. 

6. A place of rest on a Journey, or where a 
relay of horses is taken, or where a stage- 
coach changes horses ; a station ; as, when 
we arrive at the next stage we will take 
some refre^ment. Hence— 7. The distance 
between two places of rest on a road ; as, a 
stage of 15 miles. ‘Performing the journey 
by easy stages, * Smiles. 

Brother, you err, *tU fifteen miles a day, 

His stage Is ten. Beau. FI. 

8. A single step of a gradual process ; de- 
gree of aa vanoe ; degree of progression , ei ther 
m increase or decrease, in rising or falling, 
or In any change of state; as, the several 
stages of a war; the stages of civilization or 
improvement; stages of growth in ^ wimal 
or plant ; stages of a disease, of decline or 
recovery. 

Such a polity Is suited only to a particular ste^ in 
the progress of society. Macaulay. 

9. A ooaoh or other carriage running regu- 
larly from one place to another for the con- 


veyance of passenmrs, Ac.: a stage^coatih. 
‘A parcel sent by the stage. Covtper. 

1 went in the six-penny stage. Swi/t. 

10. In arch, the part between one splayed 
projection and another in a Gothic buttress; 
also, the horizontal division of a window 
separated by transoms. ~ll. A wooden struc- 
ture on a beach to assist in lauding; a land- 
ing-place at a quay or pier. It sometimes 
rises and subsides with the tide, or is lowered 
or raised to suit the varying height of water. 
12. In optics, the platform on which an ob^ 
ject is placed to be viewed by a microscope. 
Btage (st&J), v.t To put on the stage; to 
exhibit publicly, as in a theatre. Shah 
Btage - DOX (staj'boksX n. A box in a the- 
atre close to the stage. Simmoxids. 

Stage - carriage (staj'kar-rlj), n. A stage- 
coach. 

Stage - coach (st&j'kdch), n. A coach that 
runs by stages ; or a coach that runs regu- 
larly every day or on stated days between 
two places, for the conveyance of passengers. 
Sta^e - coachman (staj'kOch-man), n. A 
driver of a stage-coach. 

Stage - direction ( staj-di-rek'shon ), n. A 
written or printed instruction as to action 
or the like, which accompanies the text of 
a play. ‘Like the barbarous monsters in 
the stage-direction in King Lear.' Thack- 
eray. 

Stage -door (staj'dSr), n. The door giving 
access to the stage and the parts behind it 
in a theatre; the actors’ and workmen’s 
entrance to a theatre. 

Stage - driver ( staj'driv-6r ), n. One who 
drives a stage-coach. 

Stage -effe^ (staj'ef-fekt), n. Theatrical 
effect; effect produced artificially and de- 
signedly. 

Stageljjrf (staj'li), a. Pertaining to a stage; 
becoming the theatre; theatrical. Jer, 
Taylor. 

Stage - manager (staj-man'aj-6r), n. In 
theatres, one who superintends the produc- 
tion and performance of a play, and who 
regulates all matters behind the scenes. 
Stage-play (staj'pla), n. A theatrical enter- 
tainment; a play adapted for representation 
on the stage. 

The clause . . distinguishes satire properly from 

stage-plays which are all of one action, and one con- 
tinued series of action. Dryden. 

Stage-player (staj'pla-6r), n. An actor on 
the stage; one whose occupation is to repre- 
sent characters on the stage. * Stage-players 
or actors,’ Arhuthnot. 

Stager (8taj'6r), n. l.f a player. B. Jomon. 
[Rare. ] ~ 2. One that has long acted on the 
stage of life; a person of experience, or of 
skill derived from long experience. 

One experienced stager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks before, discovered the plot. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

You will find most of the old stagers .still stationary 
there. Sir IV. Scott, 

3. A horse employed in drawing a stage- 
coach. 

Stagery (staj'^r-i), n. Exhibition on the 
st^e. ‘ A piece of stagery, or scene-work. ' 
Milton. 

Stage-struck (staj'struk), a. Smitten with 
a love for the stage; possessed by a passion 
for the drama; seized by a passionate desire 
to become an actor. 


' You are a precious fool, Jack Bunce,' said Cleve- 
land, half angry, and. In despite of himself, half 
diverted by the false tones and exaggerated gesture 
of the stage-struck pirate. Sir iV. Scott. 

Stag-evil (sta^8-vil), n. A disease in horses, 
tetanus or lock-jaw. 

Stage-wagon (staj'wag-on), n. 1. A wagon 
for conveying goods and passengers, by 
stages, at regularly appointed times.— 2. t A 
stage-coach. 

StaM-wbisper (st&j'whls-per), n. A lond 
whisper, as by an actor in a theatre, meant 
to be heard by those to whom it is not pro- 
fessedly addressed; an aside. 

This was conveyed in the tone in which ladies usu- 
ally give admonitions to servants in company, that is 
to say, a low one ; but which, like a stage-whisper. 
from its peculiar emphasis, is most distinctly heard 
by everybody present. Dickens. 

Stage - WXlgllt ( stai 'lit ), n. A dramatic 
author ; a play-wright. ‘ Your stagers and 
yo\a etage-wrighU too* B.Jcneon. 

Stagey (St&j'i). a. Of or pertaining to the 
stage; resembling the manner of dramatio 
performers; Hieatrioal, in a depreciatory 
sense: as, to have a very atom manner. 
Staggard (stag'&rd), n. [From stag.] A 
stag four years old. 

Stagger (stag'^rx v.i, [From old (and prov.) 
sttueer,to%ti9igeit, from root of ttahe, comp, to 


eh, eftain; 
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sHok fwt; O.D. tUkggwtn^ Dan. dial 
8c. ttaeher, ttacker, IceL atakra, to sta^r. 
to totter.] 1. To reel ; to move to one aide 
and the other in standing or walking ; not 
to stand or walk with steadiness. 

Deep was the wound ; he staggtr'd with the blow. 

DryHeu. 

2. To fail ; to cease to stand firm ; to begin 
to give way. ‘ The enemy staggers. ' Addi- 
son. —z. To hesitate; to begin to doubt and 
waver in puriMse; to become less confident 
or determined. 

He (Abraham) stn^j^ered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief. Rom. iv. ao. 

Btiuner (sta^er).u t l. To cause to reel. Skak. 
^ To cause doubt and waver; to make to 
hesitate ; to make less steady or confident ; 
to shock. ‘The question did at first so 
stagger me.’ Shak. * To credibility.’ 

When a prince fails in honour and justice, it is 
enough to sta^etr his people in their allegiance. 

Sir R. l.'bstrangt. 

Stagger (stagger), n. 1. A sudden swing or 
i^of the body, as if the person were about 
to fall 

The individual . . . advanced with a motion that 
alternated between a reel and a stxgger. 

G. A. Sola. 

2. pl \ A sensation which causes reeling. 
Shak. — 3. pl.\ Perplexity; bewilderment; 
confusion. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 


Into the staggers, and the careless lapse 

UKlil 


Shak. 


Of youth ana ignorance. 

4. pi. A disease of horses and cattle attended 
with reeling or giddiness. In the horse it 
appears in two forms— wad or sleepy stag- 
gers and grass or stomach stagaers; the for- 
mer of which arises from inflammation of 
the brain, the latter being due to acute in- 
digestion. 

Stagger-bush (stag^Sr-bysliX n. An Ameri- 
can plant, Andromeda tnariana, growing 
in low sandy places near the coast, having 
large white nodding flowers and leathery 
leavea It is said to be poisonous to sheep 
that eat it 

Staggeringly (stag’^r-ing-li), adv. In a 
staggering or reeling manner ; with hesita- 
tion or doubt. 

Stamper - wort (stag'^r-w^rt ), n. Same as 
Ragwort. 

Stag-hound (stagliound), n. A large and 
powerful kina of hound used in hunting the 
stag or red-deer. 

Staging (st&j^ing), n. 1. A temporal^ struc- 
ture of posts and boards for support, as for 
building ; scaffolding. — 2. The business of 
running or managing, or the act of travel- 
ling in stage-coaches. 

Staglrite ^taj’i-rit), n. See Staotrite. 

SUuDunoy (stag'nan-si), n. [See Stagnant. ] 
1. The state of being stagnant or without 
motion, flow, or circulation, as in a fluid ; 
stagnation.— 2. Anything stagnant; a stag- 
nant pool * Stagrkaneies left by the flood.’ 
Cotton. 

StaglUint (stag'nant), a, [L. stagnans, stag- 
nantis, ppr. of stagno, to sta^ate. See 
Stagnate.] l. Kot flowing; not running in 
a current or stream; motionless; standing; 
hence, impqre from want of motion ; as, a 
stagnaiU lake or pond ; stagnant blood in 
the veins.— 2. Inert; inactive; sluggish; tor- 
pid ; dull ; not brisk ; as. business is stag- 
nant ‘ The gloomy slumber of the stagnant 
soul’ Johnson. 

For him a stagnant life was not worth living. 

Stagnantly ( stag^nant-li \ adv. In a stag- 
nant or still, motionless, inactive manner. 

Stagnate (stag’nat), v.i. pret <fe pp. stag- 
noMd; ppr. stagnating. [L stagno, stagna- 
tutn^ to stagnate; stagnum, a piece of stand- 
ing water, a pool (whence staTtk and tOAik).} 
1. To cease to run or flow ; to be motion- 
less; to have no current; at, water that 
statutes in a pool or reservoir soon be- 
comes foul. 

I am fifty winters old ; 

Blood then stagnates and grows cold. Cotton. 

1 To cease to be brisk or active; to become 
dull, quiet, or inactive ; as, commerce sfo^- 
nates; busmess stagnates. 


Ready-witted tenderness . 


. never stagnates in 


vain lamentations while there is room for hope. 

Sir Scott. 

•tagutat (ftag'nfttx o. Stagnant. ‘A 
stagnate mass of ▼apour,* Young. 

StaaauitlOll < stag-na'shon X n. 1. The con- 
ditioa of beuig stagnant; the cessation of 
^wing or drculati^ of a fluid; or the state 
of being without flow or circulation; the 
state of oeing motimiless; aa, the stagnation 


of the blood; the stagnate of water or air; 
the stagnation of vapours.— 2. The cessation 
of action or of brisk action; the state of be- 
ing dull; as, the sti^puition of business. 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 

Or power of movement, seem’d my soul. Tennyton. 

Stag-worm (stag^w^rm), n. An insect that 
is troublesome to deer. 

Stagyilte (staj'i-rlt), n. An appellation 
^ven to A^totle from the place of his 
birth, Stagira, in Macedonia. 

Stahlian (Stai’l-an), n. A believer in or sup- 
porter of Sti^lianism. 

Stablianlsxn, Stahllam (stari-an-lzm, star- 
izm), n. The doctrine of Stahl, a German 
physician, who held the theory of a vital 
force or anima residing in the body, whose 
motions it directed. See also PHLOGISTON. 
Staid (stadX pret. & pp of stay. 

Staid (st&d), a. [From stay, to stop. ] Sober; 
grave; steady; sedate; regular; not wild, 
volatile, flignty, or fanciful; as, a staid 
elderly person. ‘My sfatder senses.’ Shak. 

* Staid wisdom.’ MiUon. 

The doctor, who was what Is called a staid, dis- 
I creet personage, appeared somewhat unwilling to 
gratify our cunosity. T. Hook. 

Staidly (stadqi), adv. In a staid manner; 
calmly; soberly. 

StaldneSB (stad'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being staid; sobriety; gravity; sedate- 
ness; steadiness; regularity. ‘ The stauifiess 
and sobriety of age.^ Dryden. 

Staig (st&g), n. [See Stag. ] A young horse 
not yet broken in for work or riding; a 
stallion. [Scotch.] 

Stain (stan), v.t. [An abbrev. of distain 
(which see); comp, sport, from disport. ] 1. To 
discolour by the application of foreign mat- 
ter ; to make foul ; to spot ; as, to stain the 
hand with dye ; to stain clothes with v^e- 
table juice. ‘An image like thyself, all stain’d 
with gore.’ Shak. — 2. To colour, as wood, 
glass, or the like, by a chemical or other 
process; to tinge with colours which chemi- 
cally combine with, or which penetrate, the 
substance of ; as, to stain wood ; to stain 
glass. ‘Turned -up bedsteads made of j 
stained wood.’ Dickens. — 3. To dye; to 
tingra with a different colour; as, to stain 
doth. — 4. To impress with figures or pat- 
terns in colours different from the ground; 
as, to stain paper for hangings.— 5. To soil 
or sully with guilt or infamy; to tarnish; to 
bring reproach on; as, to stainthe character; 
stained with guilt. — 0,t To darken; to dim; 
to obscure; to eclipse. j 

She stains the ripest virgins of her age. 

Beau. &• FI. 

Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 

Shak, 

7. t To deface; to disfigure; to impair, as I 
shape, beauty, excellence, or the like. ‘ And 
but he’s something stained with grief. ’ Shak. 

I’ll corrupt her manners, stain her beauty. Shak, 

8. t To corrupt; to pervert; to deprave. Shak. 
— 8yn. To spot, blot, soil, dye, sully, dis- 
colour, disgrace, taint. 

Stain (Stan), n. 1. A spot; discoloration from 
foreign matter; as, a stain on a garment or 
cloth.— 2. A natural spot of a colour differ- 
ent from the ground. ‘ Swift trouts, diver- 
sified with crimson stains.’ Pope. 

Under her breast . . . lies a mole 
. . . You do remember 
This stain upon her? Shak. 

8.t A slight taste or quality; a tincture; a 
tinge. 

You have some stain of soldier in you; let me ask 
you a question. Shak. 

4. Taint of guilt or evil; tarnish; disgrace; 

reproach; as, the stain of sin. ‘ Some stain 
or blemish in a name of note.’ Tennyson. 

Our opinion is, I hope, without any blemish ox stain 
of heresy. Hooker. 

5. Cause of reproach; shame; disgrace. 
Hereby I will lead her that is the praise and yet 

the stain of all womankind. Str P. Sidney. 

Syn. Blot, spot, taint, pollution, sully, blem- 
ish, tarnish, disgrace. Infamy, shame. 

Stain (stkn), V. i. To take stains; to become 
stained or soiled ; to OTOW dim; to be ob- 
scured. ‘If virtue’s ^oss will stain with 
any soU.' Shak. 

Stainand < st&n'and). a. In her. a term ap- 
plied to the colours sanguine and tennd 
when used in the figures called abatements 
or marks of disgrace. 

Stained (st&ndX p. and a. 1. Having a stain 
or stains; discoloured; spotted; dyed; blot- 
ted; tarnished.— 2. :hx>duced by staining. 
‘Wash away thy country’s stained wpoU.* 
Shak,— Stamed glass, glass painted with me- 


tallic oxides or chlorides, ground up with 
proper fluxes, and fused into its suriaoe at 
a moderate heat. Stained glass is employed 
in ornamenting the windows of chur^es as 
well as of other public and private build< 
ings. The colours produced are all trans- 
parent, and therefore can be viewed only by 
transmitted light. 

Stainer (st&n^Cr), n. l. One who stains, 
blots, or iamishes.— 2. A workman engaged 
in staining: often used as the second ele- 
ment of a compound, as in paper-stotner. 
Stalnleaa (st&n’les), a. l. i*Tee from stains 
or spots. ‘Faultless length and stainless 
hue.’ Sir P. Sidney. -—2. Free from the re- 
proach of guilt; free from sin; immaculate. 

‘ A stainless wife. ’ Tennyson. 

Stainlessly (Btan'les-li), adv. Tn a stainless 
manner; with freedom from stain. 

Stair (st&r), 71. [O. E. stayre, steyer, lit. that 
by which a person sties or mounts (see ST^; 
A. Sax. stceger, from sttgan, Icel. stiga, G. 
steigen, to ascend, to climb, whence also 
stile (on a fence), and the first part of stir- 
rup.] Originally, any succession of steps 
to mount by. ‘ Cords made like a tackled 
stair.’ Shak. Now, usually a succession of 
steps rising one above the other arranged 
as a way between two points at different 
heights in a building, <&c. : used often In 
plural in same sense, while the singular is 
also employed to mean a single step. ‘ A 
winding stairc.’ Chaucer. ‘ On the bigliost 
stayre of the honourable stage of woman- 
head. ' Spenser. ‘ I'p stairs ana down stairs.’ 
Shak. ‘ Up the cork-screw stair. ’ Tennyson. 

‘ Up a flight of stairs into the hall. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

TIjc stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet. 

Shak. 

Satan, . . . now on the lower stair 
That scaled by steps of gold to heaven gate. 

aton. 

—Pair of stairs, a set or flight of steps or 
stairs (see Pair); more properly perhaps 
two flights. See extract. 

It is usual to divide the stair, when the height of 
the stories is considerable, into flights or sections 
separated by landing-places, and each flight might 
not Improperly be considered an indepenaent stair. 
Now, in the great majority of stairs, there was but one 
intermediate landing-place, and of course the whole 
ascent from floor to floor was divided into two flights 
or stairs, and thus formed a pair of stairs. 

G. P. Marsh, 

—Flight of stairs, a succession of steps in a 
continuous line or from one landing to an- 
other.— Down stairs, below stairs, in the 
basement or lower part of a house, — Up 
stairs, in the upper part of a house. 
Stair-carpet (starlckr-pet), n. A carpet for 
covering stairs. 

Staircase (star^kas), 7t. The part of a build- 
ing which contains the stairs. Staircases are 
straight or winding. The straight are called 
fliers or direct fliers.— Staircase shells, shells 
of the genus Solarium. 

8tair>foot (Star'fut), n. ITie Iwttom of a 
stair. Bacon. 

Stairhead (stkrlied), 7i. llie top of a stair- 
case. 

Stair-rod (st&r’rod), n. A metallic rod for 
holding a stair-carpet to Its place. 
Stairway (star'wa), n. A staircase. Moore. 
Stalr-Wlre (star'wlr), n. A stair-rod. 

The very stair-wires made your eyes wink, they 
were so glittering. Dickens. 

Staith (stath), 71. [A. Sax. stmth, a shore, 
bank, a landing-place, station; Icel. sW^, a 
harbour, astation, tromroot of stead, stand.] 
An elevated wharf with a chute for shipping 
coal, <&c. [North of England.] 

Stalthman (st&th'man), n. A man engaged 
in weighing and shipping coals at a staith. 
Stalthworx (st&thVert), n. Another name 
for Colewort. 

Stake (st&k), n. [A. Sax. stooa, L.G. stake, 
D. staak, Dan. stage; from the root of stick, 
stock.] 1. A piece of wood or timber sharp- 
ened at one end and set in the i^ound, or 
prepared for setting, as a support to some- 
thing, as part of a fence, Ac. Thus stakes 
are used to support vines, to support hedges, 
salmon nets, Ac. 

Sharp stakes, pluckt out of he^et 
They pitched in the ground. Shak. 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 

Among the stakes of Dee. Hiiigslty. 

2. A post to which a bear was tied to be 
baited. 

Have you not act mine honour at the stake, 

And baited it tivith all the unmuzzled thoiM^ta 
That tyrannous heart can think t Shak, 

8. The post to which one condemned to die 
by fire was fastened; as. to suffer at Me 
stake, that is, to suffer death, often a mar^s 
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dMth, by burning. That which is pledged 
nr wagged ; that which is laid down to 
abide the issue of a contest, to be gain^ 
by victory or lost by defeat; something 
haearded. ' Whose game was empires, and 
whose itakea were thrones' Byron. ‘One 
who bad a stake in the county.’ Dickens. 

The game was so contrived that one particular 
cast took up the whole stake, and when some others 
came up, you laid down, Arbuthnot. 

5. The state of being laid or pledged as a 
wager; the state of being put at hazard: pre- 
ceded by at; as, his honour is at stake. 

Hath any of you great interest at stake in a distant 
part of the world! Hath he ventured a good share of 
nis fortune! Bp. Atterbury. 

6. A small anvil to straighten cold work, or 
to cut and punch upon. Mooion. —7. In shiv- 
huilding, one in the regular ranges of planks 
on the bottom and sides of a snip reaching 
from the stem to the stern. Weale. 

Stake (stak), v.t. pret. & pp. staked; ppr. 
staking. 1. To set and plant like a stake; to 
futen, support, or defend with stakes; as, 
to stake vines or other plants. 

I have a soul of lead 

So stakes me to the ground 1 cannot move. Shak. 

2. To mark the limits of by stakes: with out; 
as, to stake out land; to stake out a new 
road or the CTOund for a canal. —3. To wager; 
to pledge; put hazard upon the issue of 
competition, or upon a future contingency. 

ril stake yon lamb that near the fountain plays. 

Pope. 

Thus in our country the dearest interests of parties 
have frequently been staked on the results of the re- 
searches of antiquaries. Macaulay. 

4. To pierce with a stake. Spectator. 

Stake-fellow (stak'fel-ld), n. One tied or 
burned at the stake with another. Southey. 

Stake-head (st&k'hed), n. in rope-making, 
a stake with wooden pins to keep the strands 
apart. 

St^e-holder (stfikTiSld-er), n. 1. One who 
holds stakes, or with whom the bets are de- 
posited when a wager is laid.— 2. In law, 
one with whom a de]>osit is made by two or 
more who lay claim to it. 

Stake-net (stak'uet), n. A form of net for 
catchinff salmon, consisting of a sheet of 
net-work stretched upon stakes fixed into 
the ground, generally in rivers or friths, 
where the sea ebbs and flows, with contriv- 
ances for entangling and securing the fish. 

8taker,t v.t. To stager. Chaucer. 

Staktometer (stak-tom'et-dr), n. [Gr. stak- 
tos, falling by drops, and metron, a mea- 
sure.] Lit. a drop measure. A glass tube 
having a bulb in the middle, and tapering 
to a fine orifice at one end, used for ascer- 
taining the number of drops in equal bulks 
of different liquids. Called also Stalhg- 
mometcr. 

Stalaotlc, Stalaotical (sta-lak'tik, sta-lak'- 
tik-al), a. [From stalactite.] Pertaining to 
stalactite ; resembling a stalactite. ‘ This 
sparry, stalactical substance. ’ Derkain. 

Stalaotlform (sta-lak'ti-form), a. Having 
the form of a stalactite; like stalactite; sta- 
lactical. 

Stalactite (sta-lak'tit), n. [From Gr. stalak- 
tos, trickling or dropping, from stalasso or 
stalazO, to let fall drop by drop.] A mass of 



Cave with Stalactites and Staiagmltes. 


oaloareoos matter, usually in a conical or 
oyUiidrical form, pendant from the roofs of 
caverns, and pr^uced by the filtration of 
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water containing particles of carbonate of 
lime through fissures and pores of rooks. 
Similar masses are frequently to be seen 
also depending from stone bridges or else- 
where. The water being evaporated leaves 
a deposit of lime behind It, which, by the 
continued trickling of the water, gradually 
increases in size. As some of the water 
often drops to the floor also, a mass of the 
same kind is formed below, called a stalag- 
mite. See Stalagmite. [The plural is regu- 
lar, sta-lak'tlts, but Byron unwarrantably 
uses sta-lak'ti-tSz.] 

Stalaotiteat (sta-lak-tTtez), n. A stalactite. 
Woodward. 

Stalaotitic. Stalactltlcal (sta-lak-tit'ik, 
sta-lak-titTk-alL a. Having the form or 
character of stalactite; containing stalac- 
tites. 

Stalactitlform (sta-lak-tltT-form), a. Same 
as Stalactiform. 

Stalagmite (sta-leg^mlt). n. [Gr. stalagmos, 
a dropping, from stalazo, to drop. See Sta- 
lactite. ] A deposit of stalactitlc matter on 
the floor of a cavern. Simultaneously with 
the formation of the stalactite a similar but 
upward growth takes place at the spot ver- 
tically below where the successive drops of 
water fall and evaporate. This sometimes 
forms continuous sheets over the surface, 
sometimes rises unto columns, which meet 
and blend with the stalactites above. See 
Stalactite. 

Stalagmitic. Stalagmitlcal(Bta-iag-mlt'ik, 
sta-lag-mit'ik-al), a. Relating to or having 
the form of stalagmite, 
stalagmltlcally (sta-lag-mit'ik-al-ll), adv. 
In the form or manner of stalagmite. 
Stalagmometer (sta-lag-mom'et-dr), n. 
Same as Staktometer. 

Staldert (stftl'd6r), w. [From stall, to set or 
place. ] A wooden frame to set casks on. 
Staldlng (stftld'lng), n. A counterfeit coin 
of the reign of Edward I., worth about 
manufactured abroad and surreptitiously 
introduced into England. 

Stale (stall, a. [From same root as stall, 
the meaning being from standing long; 
comp. O.D. stel, that remains standing, 
quiet, ancient. See Stall, n.] 1. Vapid or 
tasteless from age; having lost its life, 
spirit, and flavour from being long kept; 
as, stale beer. ‘That stale, old, mouse- 
eaten, dry cheese.* Shak.— 2. Not new; not 
freshly made; as, stale bread, or that wliich 
has been baked at least twenty-four hours. 
8. Having lost the life or graces of youth ; 
long past prime ; decayed. 

A stale virgin sets up a shop in a place where she 
Is not known. Spectator. 

4. Out of regard from use or long familiarity; 
trite; common; having lost its novelty and 
power of pleasing; musty; as, a stale remark. 

‘ A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. ’ 
Shak. ‘Within a dull, sUzU, tired bed.' 
Shak. 

They reason and conclude by precedent, 

And own j/a/^ nonsense which they ne'er invent. Pope. 

Stale (stal), n. [From Stale, a.] l.tThat 
which has become vapid and tasteless or is 
worn out by use, as old, vapid beer, beer 
kept until flat. Hence— 2. t A prostitute. 

I stand dl-shonour’d that have gone about 
To link iny dear friend to a common stale. Shak. 

Stale (stal), v.t. pret. & pp. staled; ppr. 
staling. To make vapid, useless, cheap, or 
worthless; to destroy the life, beauty, or use 
of; to wear out. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. Shak. 

Stale (stai), n. [O.Fr. estal, Mod.Fr. 6tal, 
place, stall, market, from O.H.G. sfof, stall.] 

1. t Something set or oflfered to view as an 
allurement to draw others to any place or 
purpose ; a bait ; a decoy; a stool-pigeon ; 
specifically, the form of a bird set up to 
allure a hawk or other bird of prey. Mir. for 
Mags. 

Still as he went he crafty stales did lay. Spenser. 

A pretence of kindness is the universal stale to all 
base projects. Dr. //. Mere 

2. t A stalking-horse. 

Dull, stupid l.eutulus. 

My stale with whom I stalk. B. yonson. 

8, In chess-playing, stale-mate. ' A stale at 
chess.' Bacon.— A laughing-stock; a 
dupe; an object of ridicule. 

I pray you, sir, is it your will 

To make a stale of me amongst these mates! SMak. 

6.t [See Stale, o.i.] Urine, as of hones and 
cattle. 

Stale (Bt41X v.i. (D. and G. staUen, Dan. 
ttalls, Sw. staUa, to make water, from 
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O.H.G. stal, A. Sax. stall, a stable; or from 
O.Fr. estal, a standing still, estaler, to come 
to a stand, the ultimate origin being the 
same.] To make water; to discharge urine, 
as hones and cattle. Hudibras. 

Stale (stal), n. [A. Sax, stel, stela, L.G. and 
D. steel, G. stiel, a stalk, stock, handle, pro- 
bably from root of stalk.] A long handle; 
as, the stale of a rake. 

Stalely (st&rii), adv. i. in a stale man- 
ner. — 2.t Of old ; of a long time. 

All your promised mountains 
And seas 1 am so stalely acquainted with. B. yonson. 

Stale-mate (St&rm&t), n. in chess-playing, 
the position of the king when stalled or set, 
that is, when so situated that, though not 
in check, he cannot move without being 
placed in check, there being no other avail- 
able move. In this case the game is drawn. 
Stale-mate (st&l^m&t), v.t. To subject to 
a stale-mate in chess ; hence, to put in a 
comer; to put or bring to a stand; to per- 
plex completely ; to nonplus. * I stale- 
ma ted him. ' Macmillan's Mag. 

Staleness (st&TnesX n. The state of being 
stale ; as, fa) vapidness; the state of having 
lost the life or flavour; oldness; as, the 
staleness of beer or other liquors; the stale- 
'ness of provisions, (b) The state of being 
out of regard; triteness; commonness; as, 
the staleness of an observation. 

Stalk (stftk), 11 . [Probably from Dan. stilk, 
Icel. stilkr, a stalk, and akin to E. stale, a 
handle, the vowel being modified by the 
Influence of the verb to stalk or other 
words.] 1. The stem or main axis of a 
plant; that part of a plant which rises im- 
mediately from the root, and which usually 
supports the leaves, flowers, and fruit; as, 
a stalk of wheat, rye, or oats; the stalks of 
hemp.— 2. The pedicel of a flower, the pe- 
duncle that supports the fructification of a 
plant, or some similar part; any part of an 
animal resembling this; a peduncle, or the 
like. —8. Anything resembling the stalk or 
stem of a plant; as. the stalk of a tobacco- 
pipe, &C.—4. A tall detached chimnev; a 
chimney-stalk. Sir W. Scott.— 6. In arch, an 
ornament in the Corinthian capital which 
resembles the stalk of a plant, and from 
which the volutes and helices spring.— 
6. t One of the two upright pieces of a 
ladder. 

Stalk (Btak), v.i. [A. Sax. stcelcan, to 
go softly or warily; Dan. stalke, to stalk; 
from stem of steal, meaning literally to 
walk in a stealthy manner. As to form of 
word comp, talk (and tell), walk.] 1. To 
walk softly and warily; to walk in a sly or 
stealthy manner. 

Bertram 

Stalks close behind her like a witch's fiend, 

Pressing to be employed. Dryden. 

2. To pursue ^me by approaching stealthily 
or warily; to hunt by making use of a stalk- 
ing-horse or other cover. 

The king crept under the shoulder of his led horse 
and said, fraust stalk. Bacon. 

3. To walk in a lofty or dignified manner; to 
pace slowly or majestically. 

With manly mien he along the ground. Dryden. 

Then stalking through the deep 
He fords the ocean. Addison. 

Stalk (stftk), V.t. In sporting, to pursue 
stealthily; to pursue by making careful use 
of cover ; to watch and follow warily for 
the purpose of killing. 

As for shooting a man from behind a wall, it is 
cruelty like to stalking a deer. Sir tV. Scott. 

When a lion is very hungry, and lying in wait, the 
sight of aa animal may make him commence stalk- 
ing it Dr. Lix/ingstone. 

Stalk (stak), n. [From above verb ] 1. A 
high, proud, stately step or walk. ‘With 
martial staflr.’ Shak. 

The which with monstrous stalk behind him stept, 
And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. 

Spenser. 

2. Pursuit or hunting by stealthy approach; 
a stalking of deer. 

Stalked (stakt), a. Having a stalk or stem. 
Stalker (stak'dr), n. i. One who stalks. — 
2. A kind of fishing-net. 

Stalk-eyed (stgkTd), a. In zool. applied to 
certain Crustacea named Podophthalmata, 
which have the eyes set at the end of foot- 
stalks of variable length. The lobster, 
shrimp, and crab are examples of this 

StaUdAS (staking), n In sporting, the act 
of approaching game softly and warily. tjA- 
ing advantage of the inequalities of the 
mround, dio., as in deer-stalking or as in 
fowling. 
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S-hmub (■^'Hig-honi), n. 1. A 

e, or figure made Ifice a horse, behind 

irtitoh a fowler oonoeals himself from the 
idgiit of the game which he is aiming to kill. 
Hence — 2. Anything thrust forward to 
conceal a more important object; a mask; 
a pretence. 

Hypocrisy is the devil’s sialking’horse under an af- 
fectadon of simplicity and religion. SirR. L' Estrange. 

StalllMB (stftkleB), a. Having no stalk. 
SteUtlet (stak'let), in hot a secondary 
petiole; a petiolole; the stalk of a leaflet. 
(Slalkp (stak^i), a. Hard as a stalk ; resem- 
blii^ a stalk. * At the top bears a great 
ft«l^ head.' Mortimer. 

Stall (stgl). n. [A. Sax. aUall, stall, place, 
station, B^l, stable; Icel. stallr, a shelf or 
other snpport, a stall; D. etal, Q. stall, 
Dan. 9 tMd, a stall, a stable, &c . ; O.H.G. 
tteUlan, G. steUen, to place. The ultimate 
root is that of staiid. ] 1. The stand or place 
where a horse or an ox is kept and fed ; the 
^vision of a stable, or the apartment for 
one horse or ox; as, the stable contains eight 
or ten stalls. —2. A stable; a place for horses 
or cattle. 

At last he found a s/aE where oxen stood. Dryden. 

8. A bench, form, or kind of table in the 
open air, where anything is exposed to sale. 
'Nature’s coarser wares that lie on the ztaXL, 
exposed to the transient view of every com- 
mon eye.’ Glanville.-—4. A small house or 
shed, either in the open air or within a large 
building, in which merchandise is exposed 
for sale, or in which an occupation is carried 
on ; as, a butcher’s stall. —5. A fixed seat 
inclosed, either wholly or partially, at the 



Stalls, Higham Ferrers Church, Northamptonshire. 

back and sides, in the choir or chancel of 
a cathedral, coU^liate church, (kc., and 
mostly appropriated to some dignitary of 
such churches. — 6. The chief seat on the 
dais in a domestic hall. Lydgate. —7. A high- 
class seat in a theatre.— 8. In mining, an 
opening made between pillars in the oirec- 
tlon that the work is progressing or trans- 
versely. —9. The name cflven by garotters and 
pocket-pickers to the parties who walk be- 
fore ifore-staU) and behind (baek-stail) the 
person who is to operate and his victim, so 
as to conceal the crime, make off with the 
booty, and otherwise assist the escape of 
the actual robber. 

Stall (Bt'il),r.f IToput intoastall orstahle, 
or to keep iu a stall ; as, to stall a horse. 
'Where king Latinos then his oxen stall’d.’ 
Dryden. —2 t 'I’o fix or fasten so as to pre- 
vent escape; to secure. 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 

And x/a/r d the deer that thou shouldia strike 
SMak. 

8.f To install; to place in an office with the 
customary formalities. 

And see another as I see thee now, 

Dedc’d in thy rights, as thou art stalfd in mine. 

Shak 

4 . To plm^ into mire, so as not to be able 
to proceed as, to staU horses or a carriage. 
Burton .-- To place and keep secnrt^. 
*8tdU this in your breast.’ SAak.— e.f To 
forestalL 

That Is not to be rtatfd by my refwn, 

Thb only must be told. Afassingtr 

7. To satiate; to fatten. (Provincial Englisb.] 


Stall (stal). v.u l.t To live as in a stall ; to 
dwell; to inhabit. 

We could not jte// together 

In the whole world. Shak. 

2. To kennel, as d<^ Johnson.— Z. To be 
tired of eating, as cattle. — 4 . To be set fast, 
as in mire. 

Stallage (Stgl'lij), n. l. The ^ht of elat- 
ing stalls in fairs, or rent paid for a stall.— 
2.t Laystall; dung; compost. 

Stallationt (stgl-a'shon), n. Installation. 

‘ His stailation drew near.’ Ld. Herbert. 
Stall-board (Stal'bdrd), n. One of a series 
of floors on to which soil or ore is pitched 
successively in excavating. 

Stallert (stgl'dr), n. A standard-bearer. 
Fuller. 

Stall-feed (stgl'fdd), v.t To feed and fatten 
in a stall or stable, or on dry fodder; as, to 
stall-feed an ox. 

Stallmg (stgl'ingX n. Stabling. 

Hire us some fair chamber for the night, 

And stalling for the horses. Tennyson, 

StalUnger (stgllin-JdrX n. One who keeps 
a stall. [Local.] 

StalUng-ken (stgl'ing-ken), n. A house tor 
receiving stolen goods. Dekker. [Old slang.] 
StaUlcm (stal'yun), n. [O.E. stalon, stal- 
lant, O.Pr. estalon (Mod. Fr. italon), a stal- 
lion; It. Stallone; from O.H.G. stal, £. stall; 
Ut. the horse kept in the staU. Bee STALL.] 
A horse not castrated; an entire horse; a 
horse kept for breeding purposes. 
StaUman (stgrman), n. A man who keeps 
a stall 

The stallman saw my father had fa strong fancy) 
for the book the moment he laid his hands upon it. 

Sterne. 

Stall-reader (stgl'rM-^r), n. One who reads 
books at the stall where they are sold. 

Cries the stall-reader, ‘ Bless us, what a word on 
A title page is this!’ Milton. 

Stalwart, Stalworth (starw6rt.stnrw6rth), 
a. [O.E. stalword, stmlwortli, from A. Sax. 
sUelweorth, lit. worthy of place, from steel, 
stidl, place, position; hence estimable, brave. 
See Stall.] l. Brave; bold; redoubted; 
daHng. ‘ A staluoart tiller of the soil.’ PnJ. 
Wilson. 

Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalworth knight, and keen. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

2. Tall and strong; large and strong in frame. 
[The spelUng stalworth is now obsolete or 
obsolescent. ] 

Stalwartht (stal'w4rth),a. SameasSfahharf. 
StalwartneBS (stal'w^rt-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being stalwart. 
Stalwortiiness (stal'w^rth-nes), n. Same 
as Stalwartness. ^ 

Stamblia (stamb'ha), n. See Lat. 

Stamen (stA'men), n. pi. Stamens (st&'menz) 
(only in the fourth sense) or (in the other 
three senses) Stamina (stara'i-na). [L. sta- 
men, pi. stamina, the waip of a web, a thread, 
the fibre of wood; Gr. sUhnon, the warp 
of a web, from root sta, to stand.] 1. A 
thread, especially a thread of the warp; the 
warp in the ancient upright loom at which 
the weaver stood upright instead of sitting. 
2. [Probably only used in the plural] The 
fix^. Arm part of a body, which supports 
it or gives it its strenpflih and soUdlty; as, 
the bones are the stamina of animal bodies; 
the ligneous parts of trees are the stamina 
which constitute their strength. Heuce— 
8. pi. Whatever constitutes the principal 
strongth or support of anything ; power of 
endurance; staying power; long lasting 
strength or vigour ; backbone ; as, the sta- 
mina of a constitution or of life ; the stamina 
of a state. 

He succeeded to great captains who had upped 
the whole stamina and resistance of the contest. 

De Qm'ncey. 

The tea (in coffee-houses) is usually of the weakest, 
its constitution is delicate, it wants stamina and 
vitality Mrs. Riddell. 

4. In bot. the male organ of fructification in 
plants, formed principally of cellular tissue. 

It is situated im- 
mediately within 
the petals, and 
is compost, in 
most cases, of 

three parts, the 

filament, the ati- 
_ gX -^ ZT <^”4 the 

pollen, of which 
^ the two latter 
are essential, the 
other not. The 
stamens and pis- 
tils constitute 

the sexual or reprodnoilTe organs of plants. 
Oenerally t|iey both exist in the same 
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flower, which is thus said to be kemuh 
phrodiu or perfeet. The number of sta- 
mens varies in different plants, from one to 
a hundred or more. With respect to their 
directions they are named erect, ir^ased, 
re/leaoed, spreading, ascending, deelinate; 
and their insei-tions with regard to the ovary 
are said to be hyvogynous, epigynous, or 
perigynous. (See these terms.) it was on 
the number of stamens and their arrange- 
ments and relations, that Linnaeus founded 
the classes of his sexual system of plants. 
Stament (8ta'men),n. SeeSTAMlN. Chaucer. 
Stamened (st&'mend), a. Furnished with 
stamens. 

StamfSortlB t (stam-for'tis), n. Same as 8ta- 
nium. 

Stamint (sta'min), n. [O.Fr. estamine, Fr. 
itamine, alight kind of stuff, a bolting cloth, 
from O.Fr. estame. It stame, yarn, worsted, 
from L. stamen, a fibre. See Stamen, 
Stahmbl.] a slight woollen stuff; linsey- 
woolsey. Chaucer. 

Stamina (stam'l-na), n. Plural of stamen 
(which see). 

Staminal (Stam'i-nal), a. Pertaining to 
stamens or stamina ; consisting in stamens 
or stamina. Balfour. 

Staminate (stam'i-n&t), a. Furnished with 
stamens. 

Staminate (staml-nilt), v.t. pret & pp. 
staminated; ppr. staminating. To endue 
with stamina. 

Stamineal (8ta-min'6-al), a. Same as Sta- 
mineous. 

Stamlneoua (sta-mln'S-us), a. [L. stamin- 
eus, consisting of threads, from stamen, a 
fibre.] 1. Consisting of stamens.— 2. Possess- 
ing stamens — 8. Pertaining to the stamen 
or attached to it; as. a stamineous nectary. 
Stamlnidlum (sta-mi-nid'i-um), n. pi. Sta- 
wilnidla. (sta-mi-nid'i-a). [L. stamen, sta- 
minis, a stamen, and Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] 
The antheridium, an organ in cryptogamio 
plants equivalent to a stamen. 
StamlnixerouB (sta-mi-nif'^r-us), a. [L 
stamen, ataminis, a stamen, and fero, to 
bear.] Bearing or having stamens.— A sta- 
miniferons flower is one which has stamens 
without a pistil— A staminiferous nectary 
is one that has stamens growing on it. 
BtamlncMlei Btamlnodium (stam'in-6d, 
8tam‘i-u6''di-um), n. [L. stamen, and Gr. 
eidos, shape.] An abortive stamen, or an 
organ resembling an abortive stamen. 
Stammelt (stam'el), n. [O.Fr. estamet, a 
coarse woollen cloth; estame, a woollen 
stuff ; from L. stamen, a thread. See Sta- 
HIN.] 1. A kind of woollen cloth, which 
seems to have been often of a red colour. 
Hence~2. A coarse kind of red, inferior to 
fine scarlet. B. Jonstm. 

Btammel t (stam’eix a. Of a reddish colour; 
pertaining to the cloth called stammel. 

And see to yon pretty wench, Adam, who comes 
tripping through them all with her mllkf>all. She 
has a stammel waistcoat, like your favourite Cissly 
Sutherland. Sir IV. Scott. 

Btammer (stam'^r), v.t. [A freq. form from 
a root stam; A. Sax. stamor, stamer, Icel 
stamr, stammr, stammering, speaking with 
difficulty; O.E. stameren, staimer, to stam- 
mer; 8c. stammer, to stumble; L.G. stam- 
mem, D. stameren, stamelen, G. stammeln, 
Icel. Btamma, to stammer. Allied to 
stumble.] To make involuntary breaks or 
pauses in speaking ; to hesitate or falter in 
speaking ; and hence, to speak with stops 
and difficulty; to stutter. 'The new strong 
wine of love that made my tongue so stam- 
mer and trip.’ Tennyson. 

Your hearers would rather you should be less cor- 
rect than perpetually stammering, which is one of 
the worst solecisms in rhetoric. Svi/t. 

Stammer (stam'^r), v.t. To utter or pro- 
nounce with hesitation or imperfectly: fre- 
quently with out 'His pale lips faintly 
stammered out a ' No. ” JHokens. 
Stammer (stamper), n. Defective utterance; 
a stutter; as, to be troubled with a stam- 
mer. See Stammering. 

Stammerer (stam'er-erX n. One that stam- 
mers, stutters, or heritates In speaking. 
Btammeriliff (stam'4r-ing), n. The act of 
stopping ornesitating in speaking; an affec- 
tion of the faculty of speech characterised 
by irregular, lmperfeot,or spasmodic actions 
of the muscles concerned in articulation. 
It manifests itself hi a diflloulty in begin- 
ning the enunciation of words, especially 
such as begin with an explosive consonant, 
or in a spasmodic and for a time an incos- 
trollable reiteration of the same syUabie 
after the word Is begun ; this latter defc^ 
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beliig alio called ituUering, Stammering is 
alwa;ni increased by emotional disturbance, 
and is much mitigated, and often cured, by 
the patient acquiring confidence in himself, 
never attempting to speak in a hurry or 
when the chest is empty of air, or by read- 
ing measured sentences slowly and with de- 
liberation. 

Stammering (stam'dr-ing), a. Character- 
ized by spasmodic or defective speech; hesi- 
tating in speech ; apt to stammer ; stutter- 
ing. tongues.’ Dry den. ‘Stam- 

mering ticcenU.’ Dr.Caird. 
Stammeringly (stam'Cr-ing-ii), adv. With 
stammering; with stops or hesitation in 
speaking. 

Stamp (stamp), v.t [Icel. stampa, Dan. 
etampe, Sw. stampa, D. stampen, G. stamp- 
fen, to stamp with the feet, nasalized forms 
from stap, stem of D. stappen, Icel. stappa, 
G. stapfen, to step, to set down the feet, to 
stamp. Akin step. The Germanic word 
passed into the Eomance languages : O.Fr. 
estamper. Mod. Pr. itamper, It. stampare, 
Sp. estampar.] 1. To strike, beat, or press 
forcibly with the bottom of the foot, or by 
thrusting the foot downward. 

Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal's hat. Shak. 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dry den. 

2. To impress with some mark or figure ; to 
mark with an impression; as, to stamp a 
plate with arms or initials. ‘Stamped coin.* 
Shak. To impress; to imprint; to fix 
deeply; as, to stamp virtuous principles on 
the heart. ' Wax . . . wherein is stamped 
the semblance of a devil. ’ Shak. 

God has stamped no original characters on our 
minds, wherein we may read liis being. Locke. 

Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just made. 

To turn a penny in the way of trade. Cowper. 

4. To coin; to mint; to make current. Shak. 

5. To affix a stamp (as a postage or receipt 
stamp) tf>; a.s, to stamp a letter or newspaper. 

6. To cut into various forms with a stamp. 

7. To crush by the downward action of a 
kind of pestle, as ore in a stamping-mill.— 
To stamp out, to extinguish, as fire, by 
stamping with the foot on ; hence, to extir- 
pate. as a disease wiiich has broken out in 
a herd of cattle, by destroying the animal 
or animals affected; hence, to extirpate 
generally; to eradicate; to exterminate ; to 
suppress. 

A capital thing were these proverbs and sayings 
for stamping out what were called notions of * up- 
pishness in children, or hopes of having everything 
their own way. IV. Chambers. 

Stamp (stamp), v.t. To strike the foot forci- 
bly downward. ‘A ramping fool to brag 
and stamp and swear.’ Shak. 

Stamp (stamp), ?t. l. The act of stamping; 
as, a stamp of the foot * And, at our stamp, 
here o'er and o’er one falls.’ Shak.— 2. Any 
instrument for making impressions on other 
bodies; an engraved nlock, or the like, by 
which a mark may be delivered by pressure. 

'Tis gold so pure. 

It cannot bear the stamp without alloy. Dryden. 

3. A mark imprinted; an Impression. ‘ The 
rank is but the guinea stamp.’ Bums. 

That sacred name gives ornament and grace. 

And, like liis stamp, makes basest metals pass. 

Dryden. 

4. That which is marked ; a thing stamped. 
^Hanging a ^Iden stamp about their necks.’ 
Shak.—h.^ [Fr. estampe.] A picture cut in 
wood or metal, or made by impression; an 
engraving; a plate. 

At Venice they put out very curious stamps of the 
several edifices which are most famous for their 
beauty and magnificence. Addison. 

6. An official mark set upon things cliarge- 
able with some duty or tax showing that 
the duty is paid; the Impression of a pub- 
lic mark or seal made by the government 
or its officers upon paper or parchment 
whereon private deeds or other legal in- 
•truments are written, for the purj^ses of 
revenue; as. the stamp upon a bond or in- 
denture. Hence, pi. Stamps Stamp-duties. 
See Stamp-duty.— 7. A small piece of paper 
having a cerUln figure impressed by go- 
vernment, sold to the public to be attached 
to a paper, letter, or document liable to 
duty, In omer to show that such has been 
paid; as, a postage stamp; a receipt stamp. 

8 . An Insirumet^ for cutting out materials 
(as paper, leather, dsc.) into various forms 
by a downward pressure. -9. A character or 
reputation, good or bad, fixed on anything. 

' !t«d utx)n are of such a 
, that they seem formed 
>clety for the finding out 
South. 


The persons here reflec 
peculiar stamp of Impiety 
mto a kind m diabolical sc 
new experiments In vice. 


10. Currency; value derived from suffrage or 
attestation: author!^. 

The commdn people do not Judge of vice or virtue 
by morality or immorality, so much as by the stamp 
that is set upon it by men of figure. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

11. Make; cast; form; character; as, a man 
of the same stamp, or of a different stamp. 

‘ A soldier of this season’s stamp.’ Shak.— 

12. In vMtal. a kind of hammer or pestle 
raised by steam or water power for crushing 
or beating ores to powder; anything like 
a pestle used for pounding or beating. 

Stamp-act (stamp^akt). n. An act for regu- 
lating the imposition of stamp-duties; espe- 
cially, an act passed by the British parlia- 
ment in 1766, Imposing a duty on all paper, 
vellum, and parchment used in the Ameri- 
can colonies, and declaring all writings on 
unstamped materials to be null and void. 
This act roused a general opposition in the 
colonies, and was one cause of the revolu- 
tion. 

Stamp-collector ( stamp 'kol-lek-ter), n. 

1. A collector or receiver of stamp duties.— 

2. One who collects rare or foreign stamps 
as articles of curiosity or the like. 

Stamp - distributor (stamp’dis-tri-bfit-er), 
n. An official who issues or distributes 
government stamps. 

Stamp-duty (stamp'du-ti), n. A tax or 
duty imposed on pieces of parchment or 
paper, on which many species of le^al in- 
struments are written. Stamp-duties on 
legal instruments, such as conveyances, 
deeds, legacies, &c., are chiefly secured by 
prohibiting the reception of them in evi- 
dence unless they bear the stamp required 
by the law. 

Stampede (stam-ped'), n. [Amer. Sp. es- 
tampida, a stampede.] A sudden fright seiz- 
ing upon large bodies of cattle or horses, in 
droves or encampments on the prairies, and 
causing them to run for long distances; 
H sudden scattering of a herd of cattle or 
horses : hence, any sudden flight, as of an 
army, in consequence of a panic. 


The p.mic flight of the Federals at Bull Run, near 
' " m;\c, U.S., in i 86 i, was a stampede. 

Brewer. 


in i 86 i, was a stampede. 


Stampede (8tam-pM'),v.i. pret. & pp. stam- 
peded; ppr. stampeding. To join in a stam- 
pede; to take sudden night, as if under the 
influence of panic terror. 

Stampede ( stam-ped*), v. t. To cause to 
break off in a stampede; to cause to take to 
panic flight. 

Horses on their first few days’ Journey are easily 
stampeded, and will soinetinics stray home again. 

Capt. Mayne Reid. 

Stampede (stam-pe’do), n. Same as Stam- 
pede. ‘A sudden stampedo or rush of 
horses.’ W. Irving. [Rare.] 

Stamper (Stamp'ei^, n. l. one who stamps; 
as, a stamper in the post-office. —2. An in- 
strument for stamping; a stamp. 

Stamp -hammer (stamp’ham-m^r), n. A 
direct-acting hammer where the hammer- 
block is lifted vertically, either by cams or 
friction-rollers, or, as is more commonly the 
ca.se, by steam or water pressure acting on 
a piston in a closed cylinder. Percy. 

Stamp - bead (stompTied), n. The heavy 
met^ block forming the head or lower end 
of a bar which is lifted and let fall verti- 
cally, as in a stamping-mill 

- Tn«.nh1tn i (stamp’ing-ma-shSn), 
n. A machine for stamping; a machine for 
manufacturing articles from sheet-metal by 
means of blocks, dies, and heavy pressure. 

BteLmpillg-XXdll(8tamp'lng-mil),n. A stamp- 
mill. 

Stamplng-preBS (stamp'ing-pres), n. Same 
as Stamping-machine. 

Stamp -miil (stamp'mil), n. A mill for 
pounding or crushing ores or rock, used 
very commonly in gold-mining, the material 
being subjected to the action of heavy stamps 
whiem are made to rise and fall by the action 
of cams fixed on a revolving shaft, the motive 
power being water or steam. 

Stamp-noti (stamp'udt), n. In com. a note 
stamped by a customs-house officer and 
serving as a warrant for receiving goods on I 
board a ship. 

Stamp-0l&06 (stamp'of-fls), n. An office 
where government stamps are issued, and 
stamp-duties and taxes may be received. 

Stance (Stans), n. [0. Fr. stance, estance, from 
h.sto.siare, to stand ] A site; a station; an 
area for building; a position. [Scotch.] 

The boy . . . dxnced down from his stance with a 
galliard sort of step. •S'fr fV. Scott. 

Stanch (stknsh). v.t. [O.Fr. estancher. Mod. 
Fr. 4tanoher, to stopfrom running, to stanch, 


supposed to be from a L.Ii. stanoare, for L. 
stagnare, to make or be stagnant. See Stao- 
NATB.] 1. To prevent the now of, as blood; 
to stop the flow of blood from, as from a 
wound; to stop; to dry up. 

Iron or stone laid to the neck, doth stanch the 
bleeding of the nose. Bacon. 

Then came the hermit out and bare him in. 
There stanch'd his wound. Tennyson. 

2.t To quench, as fire or as thirst; to allay 
the craving of. * Covetise of men that may 
not be stanched. ’ Chaucer. ‘ To stanch his 
thrust (thirst).’ Oower. 

Stanch (stknsh), v.i. To stop, as blood; to 
cease to flow. 

Immediately her Issue of blood stanched. 

Luke viii. 44 . 

Stanch (i^tknsh), a. [From the above verb, 
the literal meaning being stopped, tight, 
and, as applied to a ship, not leaky. See 
the verb.] [Written also ] 1. Strong 

and tight; not leaky; sound; firm; as, a 
stanch ship. ‘Stancher vessels, and more 
sunny days.’ Boyle. — 2. Firm in principle ; 
steady; constant and zealous; hearty; loyal; 
as, a stanch republican ; a stanch friend or 
adherent. ‘A stanch churchman.’ Addison. 


In politics I liear you’re stanch. Prior. 

S.f Close; secret; private. 

This is to be kept stanch and carefully watched. 

Locke. 

Stanchel (stun’shel), n. In arch, a stan- 
chion. 

Stancher (stansh'^r), n. One who or that 
which stanches or stops the flowing of blood. 
Stanchion (stan’shon), n. [O.Fr. estarmn, 
estangon, from estance, that which sup- 
ports, from a L. K form stantia, from L. sto, 
to stand. ] 1. A prop or support; a post, pillar, 
beam, or the like, used for a support, as a 
piece of timber supporting one of the main 
parts of a roof.— 2. In sh^-building, an up- 
right post or beam of different forms, used 
to support the deck, the quarter-rails, the 
nettings, awnings, and the like. 
Stanchion-gun (stan'shon-gun). n. A pivot- 
gun; a bout gun for wild-duck shooting. 
StanchlOBS (st&nsh’lesXa. Incapable of being 
stanched or stopped; unciuenchable; insati- 
able. ‘ A stanchXess avarice. ’ Shak. 
StanchnesB (steush’nes), n. The state or 
qutdity of being stanch; as, (a) the state of 
being strong, sound, firm, or not leaky. ‘To 
try the jjfancAnefcs of the phial.’ Boyle, (b) 
Firmness in principle ; closeness of adher- 
enc*e. 

Stanch, t Stankf (stangk), a. [O.Fr. estanc. 
It. stance, tired, wearied.] Exliausted; faint; 
weak; worn out; weary. Spenser. 

Stand (stand), v.i. pret. & pp. stood; ppr. 
standing. [A. Sax. standan, pret. stdd, pp. 
standen, Icel. standa, O.H.G. standan, stan- 
tan, Goth, standan, D. staan, G. stehen; 
from a root common to the Indo-European 
languages, being seen also in L. sto, Gr. 
{hCjstanai, Skr. sthd. Stand Is a nasalized 
form of a stem stad, and is akin to stead. 
Stall, still, stool, &c., are from the same root, 
and through the French and Latin come 
stage, state, station, stable, <fec. ] 1. To be sta- 
tionary or at rest in an erect or upright 
position; to be set in an upright position: as, 
(a) to rest on the feet in an erect position, 
as opposed to sitting, lying, or kneeling: 
said of men or beasts. ‘Stands he, sits he? 
or does he walk?’ Shak. (&) To be on end; to 
continue upright; as. a beam stands on end. 
‘A field of standing com.' Drayton.— 2. To 
be as regards position or situation ; to oc- 
cupy a permanent place; to have its site or 
situation; to hold a place; to be situated or 
located ; as, London stands on the Thames. 
‘Where thy nose stands.’ Shak. ‘Seeing 
those beads of sorrow stand in thine (eyes)/ 
Shak. 

Stands Scotland where it did? Shak. 


8. To cease from progress; not to proceed; 
to come to a state of rest; to cease moving 
in any direction; to stop action or move- 
ment; to stop; to pause; to halt 

I will tell you who time ambles withal, who time 
gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. Shak, 


I charge thee stand. 
And tell thy name. 


Dryden. 


4. To continue or remain without ruin or 
Injury; to hold out against or withstand 
tendmcles to impair, Injure, or decav; to 
be permanent; to last; to endure; to abide. 
‘ While England stands. ’ Shak. ‘ Gur peace 
shall stand as firm.’ Shak. ‘ A living tem- 
ple, built by faith to stand.’ Jfaton.^Bv To 
maintain 4 >ne’s ground or position ; not to 
fall or fail; to be acquitted or saved. 
‘ Readers by whose judgment I would ttefid 
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W Itft' A4d/i»on.-^, To niAiataln a fixed, 
, or steady atUiode ; to take up a fixed 
I of oppoaltion, resistant or de< 
* And when they stand against you, 
may they fall* Shak. 

The kh^ granted the Jews which were in every 
oty to gather themselves together, and to for 
their Ule. Est. vili. xt. 

7. To persevere; to persist. 

Never stand in a He when thou art accused, but 
ask pardon and make amends. yrr. Taylor, 
The emperor, standing upon the advantage he 
had got by the seixure of their fleet, obliged them to 
deliver. STvift. 

& To be pertinacious, unyielding, or obsti- 
nate; to insist, as, not to stand on oere- 
moniea See also phrases below. , 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. SAa^. 

9. To be placed with regard to relative posi- 
tion, rank, or order. 

Among liquids endued with this quality of relaxing, 
warm water stands first. Arbuthnot. 

Theology would truly enlarge the mind were it 
studied with that freedom and that sacred charity 
which it teaches: let this therefore stand always 
chief. If'atts. 

10. To be in a particular state or condition; 
to be; as, how stoitds the matter with you? 
I hope you will stand my friend. * Thus it 
stands with me. ' Shak. ‘ For my wife, I 
know not how it stands.' Shak. 

1 stand resigned and am prepared to go. 

nrydtn. 

11. To be consistent; to agree; as, it stands 
to reason. See also phrases below. 

His faithful people, whatsoever they rightly ask, 
the same shall they receive, so far as may stand with 
tile glory of God, and their own everlastin^^ood. 

Doubt me not ; by heaven I %vill do nothing 
But what may stand with honour. Massinger. 

12. To be in the place ; to represent ; to be 
equivalent. 

Their language being scanty, had no words in it to 
stand for a thousand. Locke. 

lA To become a candidate for an office or 
the like; as. he stood tor the borough at last 
election. ‘How many stand for consul- 
ships?’ SAoAr.— 14. To hold a certain course, 
as a ship ; to be directed towards any local 
point; as. to stand tor the harbour. 

From the same parts of heaven his navy .stands. 

Dryden. 

16. To measure, as from the feet to the 
head, or from bottom to top. ‘ He stood four 
feet six Inches and three quarters in his 
•ocka’ I>U!kens.—16. To stagnate: not to 
flow; as, a standing pool. * The black water 
of Pomptina stands.' Dryden.— n. To be 
valid; to continue in force; to have effi- 
cacy; not to be void. ‘ No conditions of our 
peace can stand. ' Shak. 

God was not ignorant that the Judges, whose sen- 
tence in matters of controversy he ordained should 
stand, would be deceived. Hooker. 

[Kote. Stand with many adverbs receives 
the sense of motion as previous to coming 
to rest, or of a state caused by previous 
motion, and becomes equivalent to to step, 
to go, to come ; as, to stand aloof; to stand 
apsrt; to stand aside; to stand back; to stand 
forth, and the like.] — To stand against^ to 
resist; to oppose; as, one candidate stands 
against another at an election. —To stand by, 
(aX with by the adverb. (1) to be present 
without taking an active part; to be a spec- 
tator; to be near. 

Now Margaret's curse is fallen upon our heads, 

For standing by when Wchard stabbed her son. 

To be placed or left aside ; to be ne- 
glected or disregarded. 

In the meantime wc let the command stand by ne- 
glected. Dr. H. More. 

(h) With by the preposition, (1) to support ; 
fo defend; to assist; not to desert. 

The ass hoped the dog would stand by him if set 
upon by the wolf. Sir R. L Estrange. 

(2) To rest In; to repose on. 

,This reply standeih all by conjectures. JVhi/gi/l. 

(8) NauL to attend to and be prepared for 
action : thus to stwnd by a rope is to take 
hold ox It ; to stand by the anchor, to pre- 
pare to let it go. —To standfast, to be fixed; 
io be unshaken, unwavering, or immovable. 
My covenant shall stand/ast with hhn. 

Ps. Ixxxix. 28. 

—To Stand for, (a) to espouse the cause of; 
to side with: to maintain; to support; to 
defend. ‘Freedom we all stand for,' B. 
Janson. 

1 % stand Xo-dsef/or thee and me and Troy. Shak. i 


(6) To represent; to take the place of. 

A face, a leg. a head stood/or the whole. Shak, 
My will shall stand for law. * Shak. 

(c) To offer one’s self as a candidate. 

1 heard him swear. 

Were he to stand for consul ne'er would he 
Appear i' the market-place. Shak. 

id)Naut. to direct the course towards; as, the 
enemy stood for the shore.— To stand from 
(naut), to direct the course from.— To stand 
tn, or stand in for, to direct a course toward 
land or a har^ur.— To stand in hand, to 
be conducive to one’s interest; to be ser- 
viceable or advantageous.— To stand off, (a) 
to keep at a distance, (b) Not to comply. 

Stand no more off. 

But give thyself unto my sick desires. Shak. 

(c) To keep at a distance in friendship or 
social intercourse; to forbear intimacy. 

Though nothing can be more honourable than an 
acquaintance with God, we stand <^from it. 

Atterbury. 

(d) To appear prominent; to have relief. 

Picture is best when it standeth ^ as if it were 
carved. IVotton. 

—To stand off and oninawt.X to sail toward 
land and then from it.— To stand or stand 
in (with personal objects, the person being 
really in the dativeX to cost ; as, that coat 
stood him four pounds. 

These wars— I mean the Punic wars — could not 
have stood the human race in less than three millions 
of the species. Burke. 

—To Stand on. (a) See To stand upon. (6) 
Naut. to continue in the same course or 
tack. — To statid out, (a) to project; to be 
prominent * Stood out the breasts, the 
breasts of Helen. ’ Tennyson. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness. Ps. Ixxiii. 7. 
(b) To persist in opposition or resistance; 
not to yield or comply; not to give way or 
recede. 

His spirit is come in. 

That so stood out against the holy church. Shak. 
— To Stand to, (a) to ply; to apply one’s 
self to. 

Stand to your tackles, mates, and stretch your oars. 

Dryden. 

(b) To remain fixed in a purpose or opinion. 

1 will stand to it, that this is his sense. 

Stillingfleet. 

(c) To abide by; to adhere, as to a contract, 
assertion, promise, &c. ; as, to stand to an 
award; to stand to one’s word, (d) Not to 
yield; not to fly; to maintain the ground. 

Their lives and fortunes were put in safety, whether 
they stood to it or ran away. Bacon. 

(e) To be consistent, or tally with ; as, it 
stands to reason he could not have done so. 
—To stand togeOxer, to be consistent; to 
agree. — To stand to sea {naut), to direct 
the course from land.— To stand under, to 
undergo ; to sustain,— To stand up, (a) to 
rise from sitting ; to rise to one’s feet ; to 
assume an erect position. (6) To fuisc in 
order to gain notice. 

Against whom when the accusers stood uf, they 
brought none accusation of such things as I sup- 
posed. Acts XXV. 18. 

(e) To rise to make a claim or a declaration; 
to rise in opposition, revolt, or the like. 
‘We all stand up against the spirit of 
Cnsar.’ ‘ Once we stood up about the com.' 
Shak. (d) To rise and stand on end; as, his 
hair stood up with fear. — To stand up 
against, to place one's self in opposition to; 
to resist 

He called into his civil pursuits the same energy 
which cimljled him to stand up against so many 
years of constant, and, to but his own mind, hopeless 
defeat in the field. Brougham. 

—To stand up for, to rise in defence of; to 
defend; to Justify; to support or attempt to 
support; as, to stand up for the adminis- 
tration,— To stand upon, (a)t to concern; to 
interest. 

Does it not stand them upon, to examine upon 
what grounds they presume it to be a revelation from 
GodT Locke. 

{b) To value; to pride. 

We highly esteem and stand much upon our birth. 

Ray. 

(c) To insist on ; to attach a high value to ; 
to make much of. * You stand upon your 
bonourl * ' This fellow doth not stand upon 
points.' Shak. (d) To depend on. * It stood 
upon the choice or frienos. ' ‘ Your fortune 
stood upon the casket there.' Shak,— To 
stand with, to be consistent. 

It stood ‘With reason that they should be rewarded 
llberaUy. Sir y. Davies. 

Stand (standX v.t l. To place or aet in an 
erect position: to set up. [CoUoq.J 
' Andes concerning thenescs and the drawers,' said 


Sloppy, after measuring the handle on his sleeve^ 
and softly standing the stick aside against the wall, 
' why, it would be a real pleasure to me.' Dickens. 

2. To endure; to sustain; to bear; as, I can- 
not stand the cold or the heat. Hence, to 
stand it, to be able to endure or bear 
something, or to maintain one’s ground or 
state ; as, the expense is ao great that we 
cannot stand it; she screamed so loud that 
he could not stand if.— 3. To resist without 
yielding or receding; to withstand. 

He stood the furious foe. Pope- 

4. To await; to suffer; to abide by. 

Bid him disband his legions, . . . 

And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. 

Addison. 

5. To be at the eiroense of; to pay for; as, to 
8fand treat. [Oolioq.] 

Asked whether he would stand a bottle of cham- 
pagne for the company, he consented. Thackeray. 

—To Stand one's ground, to keep the ground 
or station one has taken; to maintain one’a 
position, in a literal or figurative sense; as, 
an army stands its ground when it is not 
compelled to retreat; a man stands his 
ground in an argument when he is able to 
maintain it, or Is not refuted. 

Peasants and butghers, however brave, are unable 
to stand their ground against veteran soldiers. 

Macaulay. 

—To Stand fire, to remain while being shot 
at by an enemy without giving way.— To 
stand trial, to sustain the trial or examina- 
tion of a cause; not to give up without trial. 
Stand (stand), n. [From the verb.] 1. The 
state of standing; a cessation of progress,, 
motion, or activity ; a stop ; a halt ; as, to 
make a stand; to come to a stand, either in 
walking or in any progressive business.— 

2. A point or condition beyond which no 
further progress is made. 

Vice is at stand, and at the highest flow. Dryden. 
The sea, since the memory of all ages, hath con- 
tinued at a stand, without considerable variation. 

Befttley. 

3. A state of hesitation, embarrassment, 
difiQculty, or perplexity. 

A fool may so far imitate the mien of a wise man 
as at first to put a body at a stand what to moke of 
him. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

4. A place or post where one stands, or a 
place convenient for persons to remain for 
any purpose; a station; as, his stand was on 
the top of a hill. — 5. Rank ; post ; station ; 
standing. [Rare.] 

Father, since your fortune did attain 

So high a stand, 1 mean nut to descend. Daniel. 

6. A halt made for the purpose of resisting 
an attack; the act of opposing or resisting; 
as, the little party made a gallant stand. 

We are come off 

Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands. 

Nor cowardly in retire. Shak. 

7. A young tree, usually reserved when the 
other trees are cut ; also, a tree growing or 
standing upon its own root, in distinction 
from one produced from a scion set In a 
stock, either of the same or another kind of 
tree.— 8. A small table or frame, on or in 
which articles may be put for support; as, a 
candle 8ta7uf; an umbrella stand; or on which 

n ds may be exposed for sale; a stall; as, a 
t stand. — 9. In com. a weight of from 
cwt. to 3 cwt. of pitch. — 10. A place or 
station in a town where carriages, cabs, and 
the like stand ready for hire.— 11. The place 
where a witness stands to testify in court,— 
12. An erection or raised platform for spec- 
tators at open-air gatherings, such as horse- 
races, cricket matches, and the like.— 13. A 
beer barrel standing on end. ‘ Tliis stand 
of roval blood shall be abroach, atilt.’ Beau, 
dc FI— Stand of arms {mUit), a musket or 
rifle with its usual appendages, as a bayonet, 
cartridge-box, <tc.— S tn. A stop, halt, stay, 
rest, station, ^sition, intomiption, obstruc- 
tion, perplexity, difficulty, embarrassment, 
hesitation, support, tabl^ frame. 
fltaxuUUffi (stand'fij), n. In mining, a space 
for retaining water in shafts. 

Standard (stondlU’d),?^. [From 0 . Fr.esfotuf- 
art, estenaart. Mod. Fr. itendard, It, sten- 
dardo, Sp, estandarte, Pr. estandart, these 
forms, according to littrd, being from the 
Teutonic verb to stand, the old standard 
being a pole or mast set up during a battle; 
according to Dies, Braohe^ ikc., from L. so- 
tendere, to extend, to spread out, to display. 
There ia no doubt that in the Teutonic Ian- 
gnagea the word was looked upon as oon- 
nectod with stand, and several of the mean- 
ings in Biudish (as 6 and 8 below) have 
axiBeninthliway. Comp, alio D. stonoaord, 
M.H.O. stanthart, Hod.O. standarts.) 1. In 
ita widest tense, a flag or ensign rotma a^hkli 
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men rally, or under which they unite for a 
common pui-pose ; a flag or carved symboli- 
cm flgure, «Sfcc., erected on a long pole or 
staff, serving as a rallylng-point or the like. 
In a more strict sense the term is applied 
to a flag which bears the arms, device, or 
motto of the owner, long in proportion to 
its depth, tapering towards the fly, and, ex- 
cept when belonging to princes of the blood- 
royal, slit at the end. The so-called British 
royal standard Is more correctly a banner, 
being a square flag, and having its whole fleld 
covered solely by the national arms. The 
cavalry standards are also, properly speak- 
ing, banners, and are of small size, of a col- 
our corresponding to the regimental facings, 
and charged with the cipher, number, in- 
signia, and honours of the regiment. The 
infantry corresponding flags are called oo2- 
2. That which Is capable of satisfy- 
ing certain defined conditions fixed by the 
proper authorities; especially that which is 
established by competent authority as a rule 
or measure of quantity; the original weight 
or measure sanctioned by government, 
and committed to the keeping of a magis- 
trate, or deposited in some public place, to 
regulate, adjust, and try weights and mea- 
sures used by particular persons in traffic; 
as, by the burning of the House of Commons 
in 1884 the Btandards were destroyed ; the 
imperial yard is the standard of lineal mea- 
sure in Britain ; the pound troy is the stan- 
dard of weight See Measure, Weight.— 
8. That which is established as a rule or 
model, by the authority of public opinion, or 
by respectable opinions, or by custom or gen- 
eral consent ; that which serves as a test or 
measure; as, writings which are admitted to 
be the standard of style and taste; to have a 
low fttajidard by which to judge of morality. 
‘The court, which used to be the standard 
of propriety and correctness of speech.’ 
Swift. 

When people have brouglu right and wrong to a 
false standard, there folkjws an envious malevolence. 

air R. L' Estrange. 

A disposition to preserve, and an ability to improve, 
taken together would be niy standard of a states- 
man. Bnrke. 

4. In coinage, the proportion of weight of 
flne metal and alloy established by autho- 
rity. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law appro- 
priated to the pieces of each denomination, is called 
the standard. Locke. 

The standard of gold coins in Britain is 
at present 22 carats, that is, 22 parts of 
flne gold and 2 of alloy; and the sovereign 
should weigh 123 274 grains troy. The 
standard of silver coins is 11 ounces 2 dwts. 
of pure silver and 18 dwts. of alloy, making 
together 1 lb. troy ; and the shilling should 
weigh 87 ‘272 grains.— 6. In schools, one of 
the ranks or grades of attainment according 
to which pupils are classed and taught — 

6. In hort. a tree which stands singly, without 
being attached to any support; also, a shrul), 
as a rose, grafted on an upright stem. ‘ 'I'he 
espaliers and the standards.’ Tennyson.— 

7. In hot. the upper petal or banner of a pa- 
pilionaceous corolla. 8. An upright piece in 
various articles and structures; in carp, any 
upright in a framing, as in the frame of a 
door.— 9, A branched candlestick of large 
size, standing on the ground; a similar 
article for gas or other illuniinaut. 

Btandard (stand'krd), a. 1. Having a per- 
manent quality; capable of satisfying certain 
conditions fixed by competent authority; 
fixed; settled; hb, sl standard work; a stand- 
ard measure; standard weight, Ac. 

In comely rank call every merit forth ; 

Imprint on every act its standard worth. Prior, 
2. In hort. not trained on a wall , &c . , but stand- 
ing by itself.— Standard stars, well-known 
stars made use of in determining latitude, 
time, &e.— Standard time, local mean time 
at fixed by reference to Greenwich time. 
8tail<&&rd’-lMarer (stand' Ard-b&r-^r), n. One 
that bears a military or other standard. 
Standardliatlon (stand^Ard-iz-ft 'shon), n. 
The act or process of standardizing; the 
practice by which articles of certain kinds, 
•specially metal goods, are turned out by 
different makers according to the same fixed 
or standard dimensions qualities, dtc. 
itandiunllie (standltra-Is), v.t To bring 
up to or to recognise as a standard. 
fUUId-erop (stand^opX n. A plant, the 
Cratsula mmor. 

Staadfllf (stand'elX n. 1. A tree of long 
standing. FidUr,--i. In law, a young store 
oak-tree, twelve of which were to be left in 
erwf acre of wood at the felling thereof. 


Stander (stand'^r), n. l. One who stands. — 

2. In the early church, one of the third or I 
highest class of penitents. See CONSIS- 
TENTBS.— 8.t A tree that has stood long. 
Btander-by (Stand'er-bl),n. One that stands 
near; one that Is present; a mere spectator; 
a bystander. 

When a gentleman Is disposed to swear, it is not 
for any stauders-by to curtail his oaths. Shai. 

Btaiider-gra 4 i 8 , Standard-grass (stand^- 
er-gras, stand'ard-gras), n. A name given 
by the old botanists to some species of 
Orchis, as 0. mascula. 

Stander-up (8tand'6r-up), n. One who takes 
a side. 

atnnders-up for their country, and for the liberties 
... of the subject. South. 

Standing (stand'ing), p. and a. 1. Estab- 
lished, either by law or by custom. &c. ; con- 
tinually existing; permanent; not tempo- 
rary; as, a standing army, that is, a regular 
army in constant service, as distinct from the 
militia.— 2. Lasting; not transitory; not lia- 
ble to fade or vanish ; as, a standing colour. 

8. Stagnant; not flowing; as, standinn water. 
4. Fixed ; not movable ; as, a standing bed : 
distinguished from a truckle bed.— 6. Re- 
maining erect ; not cut down ; as, standing 
eovn. — Standing orders, the orders made 
by eltlier house of parliament, or other 
deliberative assembly, respecting the man- 
ner in which business shall be conducted 
in it. — Standing rigging (naut), the cord- 
age or ropes which sustain the masts and 
remain fixed in their position. Such are 
the shrouds and stays. 

Standing (stand'ing). n. 1. The act of stop- 
ping or coming to a stand ; the state of be- 
ing erect upon the feet; stand. — 2, Continu- 
ance; duration or existence; as, a custom of 
long standing. ~Z. Possession of an office, 
character, or place. ‘A patron of long 
standing.’ Dry den. 

1 wish your fortune had enabled you to have con- 
tinued longer in the university, till you were of ten 
years' standing. Swi/t. 

4. Station; place to stand in. 

1 will provide you with a good standing to see his 
entry. Bacon. 

5. Power to stand. 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing. 

Ps. Ixix. 2 . 

6. Condition in society; relative position; 
rank; reputation ; as, a man of good stand- 
ing or of high standing among his friends. 

Standlsh (stan'dish), n. and dish.} 

A case for pen and ink. * A standish, steel 
and golden pen.’ Pope. 

Steind-pipe (stand'pipl.n. 1. A vertical pipe 
erected at a well or reservoir, into which 
water is forced by mechanical means, in or- 
der to obtain a head pressure sufficient to 
convey it to a distance. — 2. A Iso, a small pipe 
inserted into an opening in the water-main 
in a street. 

Stand-point (staud'point), n. [A modern 
word probably based on G. standpunkt.] A 
fixed point or station; 
a basis or fundamen- 
tal principle; a posi- 
tion from wnich 
things are viewed, 
and in relation to 
which they are com- 
pared and judged; as, 
he looked at every- 
thing from the stand- 
point of a philoso- 
pher. 

Stand-rest (stand'- 
rest), n. A kind of 
stool which supports 
a person behind while 
standing almost in an 
upright position at a 
desk, an easel, &c. 

Stand-still (stand'stil), n. Act of stopping; 
state of rest; a stop; as, to come to a stand- 
still. 

Stand-up (stand 'up), a. In pnailism, a 
term applied to a fair boxing-match, where 
the combatants stand manfully to each 
other, without sham or false falls; as, a fair 
startup fight. 

If it should be pitted ... for a stand-up fight, . , 
its best friends would have most reason to deplore 
the inevitable results. Times newspaper. 

Stane (stAn), n. A stone. [Scotch.] 
Stane-raw, Stan^-rag (stan/rs, st&n'i- 
rag), n. (Scotch. Perhaps =statn-r<m.] A 
foiiAoeouB lichen of the genus Tarmefia (P. 
sawatilis), used by Highland peasanta to 
make a brown dye for domestic purposes. 



Called also Slaok Crottles, and In Shetland 
Scrottyle. 

Stang (stang), n. [A. Sax. sUeng, steiw, a 
pole; X). steng, stang, G. stance, stenge, Dan. 
stang, Icel. suing, bar, beam, polo; from root 
of sang, stick.] l.t A pole, rod, or perch; a 
measure of land.— 2. A long bar; a pole; a 
shaft. — To ride the stang, to be carrl^ on a 
pole on men’s shoulders, in derision : a pun- 
ishment infiicted in former times on wife or 
husband beaters and the like. [Provincial] 
Stang (stang), n. A sting. [Scotch.] 

Stang (stang), r.t. Testing. [Scotch.] 
Stang (stang), v.i. To shoot with pain. 
[Local] 

Stang-ball (Stang'bsl), n. A projectile con- 
sisting of two hau-baliB connected by a bar; 
a bar-shot. 

Stanhope (stan'hOp), n. A light two-wheeled 
carriage without a top: so called from the 
gentleman Stanhope, for whom it was con- 
trived. 

The vehicle was not actually a gig, neither was it 
a stanhope. Dickens. 

Stanhope - lens (stan'hdp-lenz), n. A lens 
of small diameter with two convex faces of 
different radii, and inclosed in a metallic 
tube. 

Stanhope-press ^tan'hdp-pres), n. [After 
the inventor, the Earl of Stanhope.] A kind 
of printing-press. 

Btanlel (stan'yel), n. Same as Stannel. 
Stanlelry (stan'yel-ri), n. The act or prac- 
tice of hawking with staniels ; ignoble fal- 
conry. 

Stanlum ( sta'ni-um ), n. A strong cloth of 
a superior quality worn during the Anglo- 
Norman period. Also called Stamfortis. 
Stank, t a. See Stanok. 

Stank (stangk). v.i. [Sw. stanka, to sigh] 
To sigh. [Provincial] 

Stank (stangk), old pret. of stink. Stunk is 
now used. 

Stank (stangk), n. [O.Fr. estang, Pr. estanc, 
It. stagno, from L. stagnum, a piece of stand- 
ing water, a pool See STAGNATE.] A pool; 
a pond; a ditch. 

Stannary (stan'a-ri), a. [L. stannum, tin. 
See Stannum.] Relating to the tin- works; 
as, the stannary courts In Devonshire and 
Cornwall, for the administration of justice 
among those connected with the tin-mines. 
Stannary (stan'a-ri), n. [See the adjective.] 
A tin-mine; tin-works. The term is now 
used as including by one general designa- 
tion the tin-mines ^thin a particular dis- 
trict, the tinners employed in working them, 
and the customs and privileges attached to 
the mines and to those employed in them. 
The great stannaries of England are those 
of Devon and Cornwall. 

Stannate (stan'&t), n. [L. stannum, tin. 
See Stannary, a. ] A salt of stannic acid. 
Btajmel (stan'ell n. [Probably a corruption 
of stand-gale, wnich name the bird has from 
its habit of sustaining itself in one position, 
always with its head to the wind, by a rapid 
motion of its wings. From this pecullanty 
it has its synonym wind-hover.] The kes- 
trel, a species of hawk, called also Stone-gall. 
Written also Staniel, Stanyel, Stannyel. See 
Kestrel. 

Stannic (stan'ik), a. [L. stannum, tin.] Per- 
taining to tin; procured from tin; as, the 
stannic acid (SnHsOg), a hydrate obtained 
from Stannous oxide, which unites with bases 
to form the salts called stannates. 
Stanniferous (stan*if'6r-us), a. [L. stannum, 
tin, and/cro, Ibear.] Containing or affording 
tin. 

Stannlne (stan'in), n. [L. stannum, tin.] 
A brittle, steel-gray or iron-black ore of tin, 
of metallic lustre, consisting of tin and sul- 
phur, with some copper andiron, and gener- 
ally zinc, found in Cornwall; tin pyrites. 
Called also from its colour Bell-metal Ore. 
Stannotype (stan'O-tip), n. [L. stannuin, 
tin, andGr. typos, impression.] Inpkotog. a 
picture taken on a tin plate. 

Stannous (stan'us), a. Of, or pertaining to, 
or containing tin; as, stannous oxide, or 
protoxide of tin (SnO). 

Stannum (stan'um ), n. [Originally stagnum, 
a mixture of silver and lead. This word was 
probably influenced in its ultimate form 
(jBtannum) and sense of tin (which it assumed 
about the fourth century) by the OomislL 
word staen, tin ] 'Tin. 

Stannyol t (stan'yel), n. Same as Stannet 
Stant.1 For l^ndeth. Chaucer. 
Stantlontt (stan'shent), ». A stanchion. 
Stantlon (stan'shun), n. Same as Stmsm, 
Stania (stan'za), n. [It , a stanza; property 
an abode, a lod^ng, a stop, a stania, from 


oh, Mato; Oh,So. looA; g,go; n, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, tten; th, tfcln; w, wig; wh, wAlg; zh, azure. 
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of fto^ toftaad. The ttoasa 
hMils nanke itom ito being, as it were, a oom- 
^lele j^od at tike end of wbioh a stop or 
paose in the verslfloation is made.] 1 . In 
jkeefrg, a number of lines or rerses oonneoted 


every yananon of measure in that poem. A 
stanss presmits in metre, rhymes, and the 
munber of its lines a combination which re- 
peats itself several times in the course of the 
same poem. A stanzais variously termed ter- 
ginOy guartetto, eestina, oUava, <&o. , accord- 
ing as it consists of three, four, six, or eight 
lines. 

H«race confines himself to one sort of verse or 
ffiuMw in every ode. Drydtn. 

kS.In arch, an apartment or division in a build- 
ing; a room or chamber. 
fltaagalO (stan-za'lk), a. Consisting of or re- 
lating to stanzas; arranged as a stanza. 
StftlUMyt Btaniot (stanz, stan^zo), n. A 

■V.nrKo ShoJc. 

BtgpadiBl (sta-p^'di-al), a. [See below.] 
Stirrup-shaped ; as, the stapedial bones of 
the ear. 

BtapadtUS (sta-p^'di-us), n. [From L. stapes, 
aiKtrrup.] A small muscle of the internal 
ear inserted into the neck of the stapes or 
stirrup, which it draws obliquely upwards. 
8 tapeUa<sta-peli-a),n. [Named by Linnaaus 
after fioderus Stapel, a physician of Amster- 
dam, and commentator on Theophrastus.] 
An extensive and curious genus of plants, 
nat. order AsclepiadacesB, or milk-weeds. 
Most of the species are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. They are succulent plants, 
without leaves, frequently covered over with 
dark tubercles, giving them a very grotesque 
appearance. In most Instances the flowers 
give off a very unpleasant odour, like that 



StapeUa vorlegata. 

of rotten flesh, insomuch that the name of 
carrion-flower has been given to some of 
tlmse plants. Tliey are, nevertheless, culti- 
vated on account of their singular and beau- 
tiful flowers. 

fftwiroi (sta^pSz), n. [L. , a stirrup. ] In anat 
the innermost of the small bones of the ear: 
so called from its form resembling a stirrup. 

8tolklliflagTla(Btaf-i'S&'gri-a), n. [L. and Gr. 
siaphis, stavesacre, and Gr. offria, fern, of 
agrios, wild.] Stavesacre (Delphimum Sta- 




stliltiiyle (stafi-lg), n. [Gr. stavhyle, a bunch 
of grapes.] In anof. the uvula. 

StiWliyl^ (staf-i-16'a), n. [From Gr. 
ph^, a bunch, tiie flowers and fruits being 
diqKMied in clusters. The Greek name was 
stapkylodendroH. ] Bladder-nut, a genus of 
plants, group Staphyleacese. The species, 
which are few, are dispersed over the tern- I 


sometimes cultivated in shrubberies. It has 
itiiiaate leaves, white pendulous racemose 
flowwrs, and large inflated capsules The 
wood is used for various kinds of turning. 
Btg 9 llj]«aoeso(sta-fll^d-&''sd-e),n.pf. a small 
group of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Bapiadacese. The Bi»ecies are shrubs, with 
OTObeite pinnate leaves, and small white 
stipulate flowers, arranged in panicles or 
noemes. There are only three genera be- 
longing to the group, which inbal>it the 
wanner and temperate parts of the earth. 
Only one Qkecles is found in Europe, the Sta- 
phvlea pinmata. The seeds of all contain a 
mild oil, which may be expressed. 

(staTi-un), a. [Gr. stapkyli, a 
hnnefa of grapea] In mineral having the 
form of a bnnoh of grapes; botryoidal 
l||ti^ll 9 rltlildm(staf^UDT-d 6 ).^ A family 
of e^opterous insects, of wmch the genus 


StapliyllxilUl (staf-i -lianas), n. A genus 
of o^opterous insects, with short wing- 
sheaths, the type of the family Staphy- 
linidse ; the 

rove - beetlea * 

The species are ^ 

usually found 

under dead 

leaves, stones, A 

dung, &c. The 

S. ^ns, com- 

mon in this 

country, has A ^ 

received the y 1 

name of the — 

cock-tail beetle Staphvliuus oletts 

or devils coach- kove-bcetie). 

horse. It is of 

a dead black, thickly punctured, and covered 
with short hairs. 

Btapliyloina (staf-i-lb'ma), n. [Gr. sta- 
phyli, a grape.] A name given to different 
tumours of the anterior surface of the globe 
of the eye. Dunglison. Called also Staphy- 
losis. 

Stapbyloplastio (staf'il-d-plas'^tik), a. Of 
or relating to staphyloplasty. 
Staphyloplasty (staf il-o-plas-ti), n. [Gr. 
staphyli, the uvula, and plassO, to form.] 
In surg. the operation for replacing the soft 
palate when it has been lost. 
Btaphyloraphy (staf-i-loFa-fl), n. [Gr. sta- 
phylS, the uvula, and raphi, a suture, from 
rapt6, to Join by sewing.] In surg. the oper- 
ation of uniting a cleft palate. 

Btaphylosla (smf-i-lo'sis), n. Same as <Sfa- 
phyloma. 

Btaphylotome (staTil-o-tOm), n. [See Sta- 
phylotomy. ] In suTv. a knife for operating 
upon the uvula or palate. 

Staphylotomy (staf-l-lot'o-mi), u. [Gr. sta- 
phyli, the uvula, and tomi, a cutting, from 
teinnd, to cut.] In surg. amputation of the 
uvula 

Staple (sta'pl). n. [A. Sax. stapel, a prop, 
trestle, also a step; D. stapel, a stem, sup- 
port, the stocks for a ship, heap, staple; G. 
stapel, a post, prop, stocks, heap, emporium; 
so also Sw. stapel, Dan. stcd>eL The root is 
that of stamp and step. The development 
of meanings, that which stands or rests 
firmly, prop, support, heap, wares heaped 
up or accumulated, «&c., does not present 
much difficulty. In some of the above mean- 
ings it resembles stock; comp, the stocks of 
a ship, a stock of goods. In meaning 6 it 
may be rather from step; comp, stopple.) 
1. According to old usage, a settled mart or 
market ; an emporium ; a town where cer- 
tain commodities are chiefly taken for sale. 
In £np;land, formerly, the Mug’s staple was 
established in certaM ports or towns, and 
certain goods could not be exported without 
being first brought to these ports to be rated 
and charged with the duty payable to the 
king or public. The principal commodities 
on which customs were levied were wool, 
skins, and leather, and these were originally 
the staple commoditlea 

Bruges . . . was the great staple for both Mediter- 
raaean and northern merchandise. Hallam. 

Hence— 2. The principal commodity grown or 
manufactured in a country, district, or town, 
either for exportation or home consumption, 
that is, originally, the merchandise which 
was sold at a staple or mart; as, cotton is the 
sUepU of several of the southern states of 
America. 

As I told you before, the whale is the staple of this 
island. Marryatt. 

8. The principal element of or ingredient in 
uiything; the chief constituent; the chief 
item; as. politics were the staple of his con- 
versation. 

He has two very great faults, which are the staple 
of his bad side. Dickens. 

4. The material or substance of any thing ; raw 
or nomanafactared material. —6. Itie thread 
or pile of wool, cotton, or flax; as, wool of a 
coarse staple or a flnettopfe; cotton of a short 
staple, long staple, fine staple, <&c. —6. A loop 
of iron, or a bar or wire bent and formed with 
two points to be driven into wood to hold a 
hoolC pin, bolt. Ac, * Massy staples, and cor- 
responsive and falfllling bolts, ' 8hak. —7. 1 n 
coal-mining, a small underground pit sank 
from the workings on an upper seam to those 
of a lower one for the purpose of promot- 
ing ventilation. Tomiineon.--8.i A district 
granted to an abbey. Oamden.^8taple of 
land, the particular nature and quality of 
l a nd, 

Stapla <st4^pl), a. 1. Pertaining to or beiiw 
a mart or staple for oommodities; tm,attapie 


town. -- 2 . Mainly occupying oommerolal en- 
terprise; estabilMed in commerce; as,afta|>is 
trade. — 8 . According to the laws of com- 
merce; marketable; fit to be sold. * Will take 
off their ware at their own rates, and trouble 
not themselves to examine whether it be ato- 
pic or no. ‘ 8u>ift. [Bare.]— 4. Chief; principal; 
regularly produced or made tor market; as, 
staple commodities. 

Staple (sift' pi ). v.t. pret. & pp. stapled; 
ppr. stapling. To sort or adjust the different 
staples of, as wool. 

Stapler (st&'pl-^r), n. l. A dealer in staple 
commodities. ‘ Ine staplers of Hamburg.' 
Howell— 2. One employed in assorting wool 
according to its staple. 

Star (*thr), n. [A word common to all the 
Indo-European languages. A. Sax. steorra, 
8 c. stam, Icel. stjarna, Goth, staimo, D. 
ster, O.D. steme, G. stem; cog. L. Stella 
(for sterula, also astnim), Gr. astir, Armor, 
and Corn, steren. Per. satarah, Skr. tdrd (for 
stdrd), Vedic Skr. stri, pi. atoroa— star. Pro- 
bably from root of E. strew, Skr. stri, to 
strew, from the heavenly bodies scattering or 
sprinkling light.] 1. In a popular sense, any 
celestial body whatever except the sun and 
moon; but, in astrmi. the term is usually re- 
stricted to one of those self-shining bodies 
constituted like the sun, situated at im- 
mense distances from us, and doubtless, like 
our sun, the centres of systems similar to our 
own. Stars are distinguished from planets 
by remaining apparently Immovable with 
respect to one another, and hence they were 
called Axed stars, although their fixity has 
been disproved in numerous cases, and is no 
longer believed In regard to any. The prin- 
cipal points which form the subjects of as- 
tronomical inquiries regarding the stars are 
their apparent and relative magnitudes, their 
distribution, their number, their distances, 
motions, and nature. In order to distinguish 
the stars one from another the ancients di- 
vided the heavens into different spaces called 
constellations, whicli they supposed to be 
occupied by the figures of animals and other 
objects, as a lion, a liear, a man, a lyre, <fec. 
(See Constellation.) The stars are divided, 
according to their brightness, into stars of 
theflrst, second, third, (&c., magnitudes; but 
no magnitude, in the proper sense of the 
word, has yet been observed in any star. All 
the stars beyond the sixth or seventh magni- 
tude are called telescopic stars, as they cannot 
be seen without the aid of the telescope. 
The gradations of magnitude among the tele- 
scopic stars are continued by astronomers 
from the eighth down to the sixteenth. 
The stars are very irregularly distributed 
over the celestial sphere. In some regions 
scarcely a star is to be seen, while in others 
they seem crowded together, especially in 
the Milky Way, where they appear, when 
viewed through a powerful telescope, to be 
crowded almost beyond imagination. Of the 
stars visible to the naked eye at any one time 
the number probably does not exceed a few 
thousands, but in the telescope their number 
is BO great as to defy all calculation ; and, be- 
sides, there is every reason to believe that 
there are countless hosts which lie beyond 
the reach of the most powerful telescopes. 
The distances of the fixed stars from the 
earth are very great. The nearest yet found, 
that of a Centauri. a double star in the south- 
ern hemisphere, being calculated at 20 bil- 
lions of miles, so that light takes ^ years to 
travel from it to our earth. Many stars have 
been observed whose light appears to un- 
dergo aregular periodic increase and diminu- 
tion of brightness, amounting, in some in- 
stances, to a complete extinction and revival 
These are called variable and periodic stars. 
It is found that some stars, formerly distin- 
guished by their splendour, have entirely 
disappeared, others have shone forth with 
extraordinary brilliancy, and, after a longer 
or shorter period, havejzradually died away 
and become extinct. I^iese are called tem- 
porary stairs. Many of the stars are found, 
when observed with telescopes of high mag- 
nifying power, to be composed of two, and 
some of them of three or more stars in close 
j uxtaposition. Theae are termed double and 
mult^ stars. The appearances known as 
nebulee u'e, in many case# at least, agglom- 
erations of stars, separated from our system 
and from one anothw by unfathomable star- 
less intervals. See HMWhh,— Binary stars, 
sidereal systems composed ot two stars re- 
volving about each other in regular orblta. 
—Famng or ^uwting stars. See Faluiio- 
STAR.-^ole-ftor, a bright star in the tail d 


ei o<^pt«rous insects, of which the genus Staple (std'pl), a. 1. Pertaining to or beiim —Falling or shooting stars. See Faluik 
StaphyUnns ia the type. a mart or staple for commodities; as, astapU BTA^.-^ole-star, a bright star in the tail < 

IMr, fat, fell; mb, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bgtl; oti* pound; ii* Be. abtoie; f. Be. toy. 
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Unft Minor, lo called from being near the 
north pole. — Parallax stars, those having a 
•ensible parallax, as Arcturus, Oapella, 1^1> 
axis, &c —The watery star, the moon. ‘Nine 
chanses of the watery star.* Shak.—2. In 
astrol. a heavenly body supposed to have in- 
fluence over a person’s life; a configuration 
of the planets supposed to influence fortune. 
Hence the expression, ‘ You may thank your 
stars for such and such an event.’ 

Let those who are in favour with their siars 

Of public honour and proud titles boast. ShaJk. 

8. That which resembles a star; specifically, 

(a) an ornamental figure rayed like a star 
worn upon the breast to indicate rank or 
honour. 

A little dry old man, without a star, 

Not like a king. ShaJb. 

(b) A radiated mark in writing or printing; 
an asterisk; thus, ^ : used as a reference to 
a note in the margin or to fill a blank in 
writing or printing where letters or words 
are omitted, (o) In pyrotechny, a small piece 
of inflammable composition, which burns 
high in air with a coloured flame, depending 
on the character of the ingredients employed, 
and presents the appearance of a star.— 4. A 
person of brilliant and attractive qualities, 
especially in a public capacity, as a distin- 
guished and brilliant 
theatrical performer. — 

5. In her. the estoile, a 
charge frequently borne 
on the shield, which dif- 
fers from the mullet in 
having its rays or points 
waved instead of straight, 
and in having usually 
six of these points, while star of eight points, 
the mullet has only five, 

and these straight. When the number is 
greater the points are waved and straight 
alternately. - 6. In fort, a small fort having 
flveormore points, orsalient and re-entering 
angles flanking one another. Called also 




Star Forts. 

Hexagonal Star Fort. Octagonal Star Fort. 

Star ‘fort. — Star of Bethlehem, a plant 
of the genus Ornithogalum (0. umbel- 
latum), CTowing in pastures and woods. 
— Star of the earth, Plantago Coronomis, 
growing in dry, sandy places. — Order of the 
Star, an order of knighthood formerly ex- 
isting in France, founded in 1360, in imita- 
tion of the order of the Garter in England, 
which was then recently instituted. —iSfar 
of India, an order of knighthood instituted 
in 1861 to commemorate the direct assump- 
tion of the ifovemment of India by Queen 
Victoria. There are three classes of knights 
--Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.S.I. ), 
Knights Commanders, (K.C.S.I.), and Cora- 
panmns (C.S.I.). The insignia of the order 
are a collar, badge, and star. The collar 



Insignis of the Order of the Star of India. 

oonsiitt of a double chain of gold, bearing 
^heraldic rose ot England, pahn-branohes, 
and lotus’flowers, with an imperial crown at 


the lower part of the collar. The badge is a 
flve-polntea star, suspended from the crown, 
with an oval medallion attached containing 
an on^ cameo profile bust of Queen Victoria 
and the motto. The star of the order is a five- 
pointed star of diamonds, surrounded by an 
azure belt bearing the motto in diamonds, 
and having wavy rays of gold all round it,— 
Star is frequently used in the formation of 
compounds of very obvious signification; as, 
star -aspiring, star -beam, star -bespangled, 
star-bestudded, star -bright, star-broidh’ed, 
star -crowned, star -directed, star -led, star- 
star-roofed, star-sprinkled, and the 

8t^ (star), v.t. pret. & pp. starred; ppr. 
starring. To set or adorn with stars or 
bright radiating bodies; to bespangle; as, a 
robe starred with gems. ‘Shall star the 
black earth with brilliance.’ Tennyson. 

Star (star), v.i. To shine as a star; to be 
brilliant or prominent ; to shine above others, 
as an eminent theatrical performer; to ap- 
pear as an actor in a provincial theatre 
among inferior players. 

Star (star), n. [Heb. sketar, shtar, a deed 
or contract. ] An ancient name for all deeds, 
releases, or obligations of the Jews, and 
also for a schedule or inventory. See Star- 
ch AMBER. 

Star*aill8e (st&r^an-is), n. lllicium anisa- 
tum, a plant inhabiting China, nat. order 
Magnoliaceoe. It derives its name from the 
stellate form of its fruit, which is about 
1 inch in diameter. This fruit forms a con- 
siderable article of commerce amongst 
Asiatic nations. It is commonly used as a 
condiment in the preparation of food, and 
native physicians prescribe it as a stomachic 
and carminative, while Europeans employ 
it to aromatize 
certain liquors. 

Star-apple(8tar'- 
ap-l), n. The 
popular name of 
several species of 
Chrysophyllum. 
whose fruit is 
esculent. Chryso- 
phyllum Cainito 
18 the most im- 
portant species. 

It is a native of 
the West Indies. 

The fruit resem- 
bles a large 
apple, which in 
the inside is di- 
vided into ten 
cells, each con- 
taining a black 
seed, surrounded 
by a gelatinous 

g ulp. It is eaten 
1 the warm climates of America by way of 
dessert. 

Star-blasting (star'blast-ing), n. The per- 
nicious influence of the stars. 

Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and tak- 
ing. Shak. 

Star -blind (st&r'blmd), a. [A. Sax. stare- 
blind, Dan. starblind, stc^blind, D. stcrblind, 
G. staarblind; Dan. steer, D. and G. staar, 
cataract, glaucoma; from same root asstare. ] 
Purblind; seeing obscurely, as from cata- 
ract; blinking. 

Starboard (stftr^rdl, n. [A. Sax. stedrbord; 
that is, steer-board, from ste&ran, to steer, 
the old rudder being a kind of large oar 
used on the right side of the ship. See 
Steer.] Naut. the right hand side of a 
ship or boat when a spectator stands with 
his face towards the head, stem, or prow: 
opposed to port or old larboard. See PORT. 
Stiurboaiii ^tftr'bdrd), a. Naut. pertaining 
to the right hand side of a ship; being or 
lying on the right side; as, the starboard 
shrouds; starboard quarter; starboard tack. 
Sturob (st&rch), n. [From starch (adjective), 
a softened form oz stark, stiff, strong; A. 
Sax. steorc, rigid, stiff; G. st&rkc, strength, 
Btarch,sfark, strong. See Stark.] (CJgHioO* 
or CiaH*)Oio.) A proximate principle of 

S 'ants, univerwly oiffused in toe v^etable 
ngdom, and of very great importance. It 
occurs in seeds, as in those of wheat and 
other cereal grains, and also in leguminous 

g iants; in roots, as in the tubers of the po- 
ito; in the stem and pith of many plants, 
as in the sago plant; in some bares, as in 
that of cinnamon; and in pulpy fruity such 
as the apple. Finally, it is contained in the 
expres^ juice of most vegetables, such as 
the carrot, in a state of suspension, being 



Star-apple [Chrysophyllum 
Cainito). 



Starch Granules in 
Potato. 


deposited on standing. The stardbi of ocin- 
merce is chiefly extracted from wheat flour. 
When pure, it is a snow-white powder of 
a glistening appear- 
ance, which makes a 
crackling noise when 
pressed with the fin- 
ger. It is composed 
of transparent round- 
ed grains, the size of 
which varies in differ- 
ent plants, those of the 

S otato being among 
le largest, and those 
of wheat and rice the 
smallest. It is insolu- 
ble in cold water, alco- 
bol, and ether; but 
when heated with 
water it is converted 
Into a kind of solu- 
tion, which, on cooling, 
forms a stiff semi-opaque jelly. If dried qp, 
this yields a translucent mass, which softmis 
and swells into a ielly with water. It is em- 
ployed for stiffening linen and other cloth. 
When roasted at a moderate heat in an oven 
it is converted into a species of gum em- 
ployed by calico-printers; potato starch 
answers best for this purpose. (See Dex- 
trine.) Starch is convertible into sugar by 
dilute sulphuric acid. Stai'oh forms the 
greatest portion of all farinaceous sub- 
stances, particularly of wheat flour, and it 
is the chief ingredient of bread. The wood- 
cut shows the cells of the common potato 
{Solanurn tuberosum) filled with starch 
granules, aa. — 2. A stiff formal manner: 
starchedness ; as, to take the starch out of 
a person. 

This professor is to infuse into their manners that 
beautiful political starch which may qualify them for 
levees, conferences, visits, &c. Addison. 

Staxoht (stkreh), a. [See the noun.] Stiff; 
precise ; rigid. ‘ MisrepresentiM sobriety 
as a starch and formal thing. ’ KiUingbeck. 
Starch (starch), v. t. To stiffen with starch. 

‘ With kerchief starch’d and pinners clean.' 
Oay. 

Star-Chamber (star'cham-bfir ), » \. [Said to 
be so called because the roof was orna- 
mented with stars, or from certain Jewish 
contracts and obligations, called 8fam(Heb. 
shetar, pronounced shtar), preserved in it.] 
Formerly, a court of civil and criminal iuris- 
diction at Westminster. It consisted ori- 
ginally of a committee of the privy-council, 
and was remodelled during the reign of 
Henry VII., when it consisted of four high 
officers of state, with power to add to their 
number a bishop and temporal lord of the 
council, and two justices of the courts of 
Westminster. It had jurisdiction of for- 
gery, perjury, riots, maintenance, fraud, 
ubel, and conspiracy, and in general of 
every misdemeanour, especially those of 
public importance; it was exempt from the 
intervention of a jury, and could inflict any 
punishment short of death. Under Charles 
1. the scope of the Star-chamber was ex- 
tended to cases properly belonging to the 
courts of common law, solely for the pur- 
pose of levying fines. Its process was sum- 
mary, and often iniquitous, and the punish- 
ment it inflicted often arbitrary and cruel 
This court was abolished by statute 16 
Charles I. 

Starched (stftrcht), p. and a. 1. Stiffened 
with starch. ‘ The starch’d beard.’ B. Jon- 
son.- 2. Stiff; precise; formal starched 
squeezed cotmtenance, a stiff formal gait* 
Sw^t 

StarOhedneBB (st&rchtnes), n. The state 
of being starched; stiffness in manners; for- 
mality. ‘The starchedness of his own na- 
tion.’ L. Addison. 

Staroher (stkreh^dr), n. One who starches, 
or whose occupation is to starch. 
Staroh-hyadlnth '(Stftrch’hl-a-sinthl n. A 
plant, the Mtiscari racemosum, of the same 
nat. order with the hyacinth, and named 
from the smell of the flower. Called also 
Muak-hyoddnth and Qrape-hyacinlh. 
Starohuy. Starohly (stkroVi-li, starehliX 
ode. In a starchy manner; with itUfilwm 
manner; formall;)^. ‘ Talk starchly, and affeci 

^B^ajpohnflBB (stftroh'l-nes, 
starch'nes), n. Stiffness of 
Staroh-BUgar (stBroh'shu^g^r), n. See 

COSE. 

8 taroh 3 r( 8 t)irch*i),a. i.ConsiBtinff ofalMi; 
resembling starch.— 2. Stiff ; predae; teiaia] 
in manner; as, a starchy peraonaga. 
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S«ir-«QiiUB«rt(stitr^on<«rX ABtar-gas«r. 

RtftTHVOtied (stilrlcrostx a. Not favoured 
by the stars ; ill-fated. * A pair of star- 
cross’d lovers.’ Shak. 

•Itre (stirX n- [A Bax. ttcer, Icel. atari, 
Sir. atare, Q. ataar, atahr, same origin as L. 
sturmw, a starling. The root is possibly 
that of star, from the speckled coat of the 
bird. Starling is a diminutive.] A starling: 
a common name in various localities. Sir 
T. Ely<it; Pennant; Selby; F. 0. Morris. 
Btare (star), v.t. pret. stared; ppr. staring. 
(A Sax. atarian, to stare, to ^e ; 1>. and 
LG. ataren, G. atarren, Icel. atara. The 
literal meaning is to look fixedly, the root 
being that of G. and Sw. starr, stiflf, rigid, 
fixed, E. stark, stiff, strong. Stem and 
starve are also akin, and so are L. aterilia, 
barren; Gr. stereos, firm. See also Star- 
BUND.] 1. To look with fixed eyes wide 
open; to fasten an earnest look on some 
ooject; to gaze, as in admiration, wonder, 
surprise, stupidity, horror, fright, impu- 
dence, d^. 

Look not bi>r. nor starr, nor fret. Shak. 

2. To stand out stiffly, as hair; to be promi- 
nent; to be stiff; to stand on end; to bristle. 
*The staring straws and jaggs in the hive.’ 
Mortimer 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That makest my blood cold, .ind my hair to stare f 
Shak. 

Stare (star), v. t. To affect or influence bv 
staring, as to drive away or abash; to look 
earnestly or fixedly at; to look at with either 
a bold or vacant expression. 

I will stare him out of his wits. Shak. 
The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the 
shoulder, and stared him in the face with so bewitch- 
ing a giin that the whistler relaxed his fibres. 

Spectator. 

—To stare in the face, fig. to be before the 
eyes, or undeniably evident ‘ The law . . . 
that stares them in the face, whilst they are 
breaking it. ’ Locke. 

Stare (st&r), n. The act of one who stares; 
a flxea look with eyes wide open. ‘ A va- 
cant stare.’ Tennyson. 

Starer (stAKer), n. One who stares or gazes. 

' Stupid starera.’ Pope. 

Starfe,t pret. of sterve. Died; perished. 
Chaucer. 

Star-fineh (stftr’flnsh), n. A name given to 
the redstart. 

Star-'flabl (st&r’flsh), n. A term in its widest 
application embracing all the echiuoderms 



X, Sun Star-fish (Solaster ^//osa). a, Butthom Star- 
fish {Asterias aurantiaca). 

comprised in the orders Ophiuroidea and 
Ast^idea, but more commonly restricted 
to ihe members of the latter order, of which 
the common genus Asterias may be taken as 
the type. It is covered with a tough leathery 
skin beset with prickles, and has the fonn 
of a star, with five or more rays radiating 
from a central disc. In the middle of the 
onder surface of the djsc is situated the 
mouth, opening into a digestive system 
which sends prolongations into each ray. 
If the prickly skin be removed it will be 
Men to be snpported by a series of plates 
beautifully jointed together. On the under 
surface of each ray the plates exhibit a series 
of perforations, throngn which, in the living 
•t|»e, the ambulacra or tabular feet can be 
protended so as to effect locomotion. Star- 
Wies are found in almost all tropical and 
European seas, and some species are found 
as iar north as Greenland. The cut shows 
two (MUnmon British species, the one be- 
to the five-rayed stars, the other to 
the sun-stars, with many raya The latter 
has the rays twelve to fifteen in number. 

Star-lhrt (stMPfbrt), n. Bee Stab, 6 . 
Rtar-fhih(etfirifrfitX». SeeAoTiNooxBPUS. 

fteurgBwr (sUrigfia^), n. 1. One who gazes 
at the stars; a term ox contempt for an as- 
trologer, sometimes used humorously for an 
asteonotner. la xlviL 19. —^2. A species of 
aeantbopterygioui fishes of the Fercidte 


family, the Uranoacopua soader, inhabiting 
the Mediterranean, and so called because 
the eyes are situated on the topof the nearly 
cubical head, and directed towards the 
heavens. 

Starnuring (Stari^z-ing), n. The act or 
practice of oDservlng the stars with atten- 
tion; astrology. S\o\ft. 

StaiEaslng (stftrigaz-ing), a. Looking at or 
admiring toe stara 

Star*El’aBS(star'graB),n. l. Star-wort(which 
see>— 2. Hypoxia erecta, a small grass-like 
plant, having star-shaped yellow flowers. — 
8. A smooth, stemless, very bitter plant, of 
the genus Aletris, having fibrous roots, and 
small flowers in a wand-Tike spiked raceme. 
Star -hawk (Star'hgk), n. [Perhaps for 
aparhawk.} A species of hawk. Aiiuncorth. 
Staring (stAriingX a. 1. Gazing fixedly; look- 
ing with fixed gaze ; fixed. ‘ Stariiig eyes.’ 
Spenser. ‘A staring look.’ Surrey.— 
2.t Standing stiffly up; bristling. 

Staring (stwr'lng), adv. Stai'ingly; so as to 
stare wildly, ‘ Squire South, stark, staring 
mad.’ Arbuihnot. 

Btaringly (stariing-li), adv. In a staring 
manner; with fixed look. 

Star-jelly (stttr'jel-li), n. star-shoot (which 
see). 

Stark (stark), a. [A. Sax. atearc, stiff, hard, 
rough; G. and Sw. stark, D. sterk, Icel. 
aterkr. The root is that of G. atarr, stiff. 
It is also in E. stare, stem. Starch is a 
softened form.) 1. Stiff ; rigid, as in death. 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff. 

Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shak. 

2. Strong; rugged; powerful. 

A stark moss-troopine Scot was he 
As e'er couched Border lance by knee. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

3. t Entire; perfect; profound; absolute. 

Consider the stark security 

The commonwealth is in now. B. yoiuon. 

4. Mere ; gross ; pure : downright. ' Pro- 
nounces the citation atark nonsense. ’ Collier. 

Stark (stark), adv. Wholly; entirely: abso- 
lutely ; as, stark mad ; stark bUn<l ; stark 
naked. ’Held him strangled in his arms 
till he was stark dead.' Fuller. 

Starkly t (Stark'li), adv. In a stark manner; 
stiffly; strongly. 

As fast lock'd up in sleep, as guiltless labour 
When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones, Shak. 

StarleSB (stftrlesL a. Having no stars vis- 
ible or no starlight; as, a starless night. 
Starlet (starlet), n. A small star. 

Nebulae may be comparatively near, though the 
starlets of which they arc made up appear extremely 
minute. //. Spencer. 

Starlight (stkrllt), n. The light proceeding 
from^e stars. 

Nor walk by moon 

Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 

AltUon. 

Starlight (stkrillt), a. Lighted by the stars, 
or by the stars only. ‘A starlight evening 
and a morning fair.’ Dryden. 

Starlike (stkrllk), a. l. hesembling a star; 
stellated ; radiated like a star ; as, starlike 
flowers.— 2. Bright; lustrous; sltining; lumi- 
nous. ‘ The star-like sorrows of immortal 
eyes.’ Tennyson. 

The having turned many to righteousness shall 
confer a starlike and immortal brightness. Boyle. 

Btarllng (^Star’ling), n. [Dim. of stare, a 
starling, Stare.] A bird belonging to 
the conirostral section of the order Passeret, 
genus Stumus and family Btumidw, afamlly 
of birds widely distributed throughout the 
world, and allied to the crows. The common 
atax\in%,Sturimsmdgaris, is found in almost 
all parts of Europe; it is between 8 and 
9 inches in length. The colour is blackish, 
with blue, purplish, or cupreous reflections, 



Starling ISHtrnm vulgaris). 

and each feather is maxked at the extrem- 
ity with a whitish triaogolar speck, giving 
the bird a speckled appearaaoe. Starlings 


live much about buildings, and nestle in 
holes of walls, crannies of rocks, and ojpen- 
ings in hollow trees. They are often kept 
in cages, and may be taught to whistle some 
tunes, and even to pronounce words and 
sentences. Galled also Stare. 

Starling (6tkr0ing),n. l. InhydrauUcengin. 
one of a number of piles driven in outside 
the foundations of the piers of a bridge, to 
break the force of the water. Written also 
Sterling.— 2,.\ A penny of sterling money. 
Chaucer. 

Starlit (st&r'lit), a. Lighted by stars; as, a 
starlit night. 

Star-monger (Star’mung-g^r), n. An astrol- 
oger; a quack. Svrifit. 

Star-noae (Starindz), n. a North American 
genus (Condylura) of moles (Talpidie), dis- 
tinguished by bearing at the extremity of 
its muzzle a remarkable structure of fleshy 
and somewhat cartilaginous rays disposed 
in the form of a star. 

StarOBt (star’ost), n. In Poland, a nobleman 
possessed of a castle or domain, called a 
starosty. 

Starosty (starios-ti), n. [See above.] In 
Poland, a name given to castles and do- 
mains conferred on noblemen for life by the 
crown. 

Star-pagoda (sturipa-gd-da), n. A gold coin 
of the East Indies. In Madras its value is 

Is. 6d. 

Star-proof (stftr'prbf), a. Impervious to the 
light of the stars. ‘Branching elm star- 
proof. ’ Milton. 

Star-read, t Star-rede t (stftr'redl.n. [Star, 
and rede, counsel.] Knowledge of the stars; 
astronomy. ‘ Who in star-read were wont 
have best insight.’ Spenser. 

Starred (Staru), p. and a. 1. Studded, de- 
corated, or atlorned with stars. Milton . — 
2. Influenced l>y the stars ; usually in com- 
position; as. ill-#»mrreri. ' 5'«arr’ti most un- 
luckily.’ Shak. 3. Cracked, with many 
rays proceeding from a central point ; as, a 
starred pane of glass; a starred mirror. 
Star-reed (Star’red), n. A Peruvian plant 
of the genus Aristolocliia, the A. /ra^/?•an^ 
imma.the root of which is highly esteenied 
in Peru as a remedy against dysenteries, 
malignant inflammatory fevers, colds, rheu- 
matic pains, Ac. Lindley. 

Starrlness (star’i-nes), n. The state of being 
starry. 

Starry (8tar'i),fl. [Fromstor.] l. Abounding 
with stars; adorned with stars. ‘Above the 
starry sky. ’ Pope. -- 2. Consisting of or pro- 
ceeding from stars; stellar; stellary; as, 
starry light ; starry flame. ‘ The statry in- 
fluences. Sir IT. Scott. — Shining like 
stars; resembling stars; as, starry eyes. 
‘Garlands pied and slang sea -flower 
crowns.’ Shelley —A Having rays arranged 
like those of a star; shaped like a star; stel- 
late ; stelllfonn. — 6. Connected with the 
stais. ‘The «<rtrrw Galileo.' Byron. 
Star-shake (sttlr'shak), n. A defect in tim- 
ber, consisting in clefts radiating from the 
pith to the circumference. 

Star-shine (st&r'shin). n. 'J'he shine or light 
of a star or stars; starlight. ‘ By star-shine 
and by moonlight.’ Tennyson. 

Star-shoot. Star-shot (starishbt, sUr'shot), 
n. A gelatinous substance often found in 
wet meadows, and formerly supposed to be 
the extiii^ished residuum of a shooting- 
star. It is, however, of vegetable origin, 
being the common nostoc. See NosTOC. 

I have seen a good quantity of that jelly, by the 
vulgar called a star-shoot, as if it remained imon the 
extinction of a falling star. Bacon. 

Star-shooter (stkrishdt-dr), n. a contemp- 
tuous term for the early observers of the 
heavens. 

Star-shot, n. See Star-shoot. 

Star -slough (starisluf), n. Same as Star- 

shoot. 

Star-spangled (stSt^spang-gld), a. Spotted 
with stars; as, the atar-spangled banner, or 
national flag of the United States. 
Star-spottM (st&rispot-ed), a. Spotted or 
studded with stars. 

Star-stone (stSristfin), n. l. A rare variety 
of sapphire. When cut, and viewed in a 
direction perpendicular to the axis, it pre- 
sents a peouhar reflection of light in the 
form of a star. —2. Same as PaarolUe. 

Start (start), v.i. [O.E. aterte, aturte, atirte; 
not in A. Sax. or Icel.; allied to D. atorten, 
Dan. atyrte. G. atiirzen, to precipitate, to 
rush or hurl headlong. From root of atir.} 
1. To move suddenly and spasmodically: to 
move as if by a twitch ; to make a sudden 
and involuntary motion of the body, caused 


FSte, flte^ fat, IgU; mfi, met, hte; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, So. abtme; y, Sc. fey. 
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by turpriie, pain, or any sadden feeling or 
emotion. 

I u from fomo dreadful dreant, 

And often ask myself if yet awake. Dryden. 

8. To shrink: to wlnoe. 

With trial fire touch me his finger.end ; 

. . . but if he start. 

It is the fiesh of a corrupted heart. Shak. 

8. To make a sudden or unexpected change 
at place; to rise or otherwise move quickly; 
to spring from a place or position; to dart; 
as, to start from one’s seat ; to start aside ; 
to start out of the way of something. * Make 
thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres. ’ S/iak. 

^Out into the road I started. Tennyson. 

4. To change condition at once; to make a 
sudden or uistantaneous change. 

Our long wax candles with short cotton wicks, . . . 
Start into light, and make the lighter start. 

yames Smith. 

5. To set out ; to commence a course, as a 
race, a journey, or the like; to begin or en- 
ter any career or pursuit. 

At once they start, advancing in a line. Dryden. 

6. To be moved from a fixed position; to lose 
its hold ; to be dislocated ; as, the nail has 
started; the stave started.— To start after, 
to set out in pursuit of; to follow.— To start 
against, to become a candidate in oppusitiou 
to; to oppose.— To start for, to become a 
candidate for, as for some office. — To start 
up, to rise suddenly, as from a seat or 
couch; to come suddenly into notice or 
importance. 

The mind often works in search of some hidden 
idea, though sometimes they start up in our minds 
of their own accord. Locke. 

Start (start), v.t. l. To alarm; to disturb 
suddenly; to startle. ‘ Every feather starts 
you. ' Shak. 

Upon malicious bravery dost thou come. 

To start my quiet? Shak. 

2. To rouse suddenly from concealment; to 
cause to flee or fly; as, to start a hare or a 
woodcock; to start game, —3. To produce 
suddenly to view; to conjure up. 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Coesar. Shak. 

4. To invent or discover; to bring within 
pursuit. 

Sensuid men agree in the pursuit of every pleasure 
they can start. Sir tf'. Temple. 

5. To begin; to commence; to set agoing; to 
originate; as, to start an enterprise; to start 
a newspaper. 

1 was engaged in conversation upon a subject which 
the people love to st,irt in discourse. Adilisou. 

6. To move suddenly from its place; to make 
to lose its hold; to dislocate; as, to start a 
nail ; to start a b«)ne. —7. Naut. to empty, 
as liquor from a cask; to pour out; as, to 
9tart wine into another cask.— To start an 
anchor, to make it lose its hold of the 
ground.— To start a tack ova sheet, to slack 
ft off a little. 

Start (start), n. l. a sudden involuntary 
twitch, spring, or motion, caused by sur- 
prise, fear, pain, or the like ; as, a start of 
surprise. 

The fright awaken'd Arcite with a start. Dryden. 

2. A sudden voluntary movement or a change 
of place.— 3. A quick movement, as the re- 
coil of an elastic body ; a shoot or spring. 
Bacon; N. Grew. —4. A bursting forth; a 
sally; as, starts of fancy. Sir B. L' Estrange. 

To check the starts and sallies of the soul. 

Addison. 

6. A sudden fit ; sudden action followed by 
intermission; a spasmodic effort; a hasty or 
capricious impulse ; as, to work by fits and 
starts. 

For she did speak in starts distractedly. Shak. 
Nature does nothing by starts and le^s, or in a 
hurry. AI. L'Estranp-e. 

6. A sudden beginning of action or motion; 
a sudden rousing to action ; the setting of 
something agoing. 

How much I had to do to calm his rage 1 
Now fear I this will give it start again. Shak. 

7. First motion from a place; act of setting 
oat; first motion in a race; the outset. 

The Thtrt of first performance is all. Bacsn, 

You stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. Shak. 

—To got or have the start, to be beforehand 
with another; to gain the advantage in a 
similar undertaking; to get ahead; with 
'^OQld got the start of the majestic world. 
Shak. 

8ha might have forsaken him. If he had ths 
mripfhat. Dryden. 


Start (start! n. [A. Sax. stwrt, a tail, an 
extremity; L.G. stert, D. staart, leal stertr, 
Of. sterz, the tail of an animal.] The tail of 
an animal ; something like a tail ; hence, a 

n -tail ; a handle. Hence the name of 
d redstart; that is, red tail [Obsolete 
or provincial] 

Staxter (start'Ar), n. One who starts; as, 
(a) one who sets out on a race, a journey, a 
pursuit, or the like, (p) One who or that 
which sets persons or things in motion, as a 
person who gives the signal for the begin- 
ning of a race, a lever or rod for setting an 
engine in motion, or the like, (c) One who 
shrinks from his purpose; one who suddenly 
moves or suggests a question or an objec- 
tion. (d) A dog that rouses game. 

Startfol (stkrtTul), a. Apt to start; skit- 
tish. [Rare.] 

StartfulneBS (start'ful-nes), n. Aptness to 
start. [Rare.] 

Star-thistle (star'this-l), n. a plant of the 
genus Centaurea, the a Calcitrapa, which 

f :row8 in gravelly, sandy, and waste places 
u the middle and south of England, espe- 
cially near the sea, and is remarkable for 
its long spreading spiny bracts. — Yellow 
star-thistle, the Centaurea solstitialis, occa- 
sionally seen in fields and waste places, 
principally In the east and south of Eng- 
land, and near Dublin. It is also called St. 
Bamaby's Thistle.— Jersey star-thistle, the 
Centaurea Imardi, which grows in pastures 
ill Jersey and Guernsey. 

Startlng-bax (stHrt'ing-bftr), n. A hand 
lever for moving the valves so as to start a 
steam-engine. 

Startlng-holet (startlng-hol), n, A loop- 
iiole; evasion; a subterfuge. Shak; Dr. a. 
More. 

Startlngly (stftrt'ing-li), adv. By sudden 
fits or starts; spasmodically. 

Why do you speak .so starting^ly and rash? Shak. 

Staxti^-place (start'ing-plas), n. A place 
at which a start or beginning is made. Sir 
J. Denham. 

StarUng-point (stiirt'ing-point), n. Tlie 
point from which anything starts; the point 
of departure. 

Starting-post (start'ing-pdst), n. A post, 
stake, barrier, or place from which compe- 
titors in a race start or begin tiie race. 
Startish (stkrt^ish), a. Apt to start; skit- 
tish; shy; said of horses. [Colloq.l 
Startle (stkr'tl), v.i. pret. & pp. startled; 
ppr. startling. [Dim. of start.) To move 
spasmodically or abruptly, as on feeling a 
sudden alarm; to start. ‘ At last she startled 
up.’ Hood. 

Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

Addison. 

Startle (stSr'tl), v.t l. To excite by sudden 
alarm, surprise, or apprehension; to shock; 
to alarm; to fright. 

The suppo.sition at least that angels 2i5sume bodies 
need not startle us. Locke. 

2. To deter; to cause to deviate. [Rare.] 

They would find occasions enough, upon the ac- 
count of his known afiections to the king’s service, 
from which It was not possible to remove or startle 
him. Clarendon. 

Syn. To start, shock, fright, frighten, alarm, 
surprise. 

Startle (stiir'tl), n. A sudden motion or 
shock occasioned by an unexpected alarm, 
surprise, or apprehension of danger; a start. 

After having recovered from my first startle, I was 
well pleased with the accident. Spectator. 

Startling (startling), p. and a. Impressing 
suddenly with fear or surprise; strongly ex- 
citing or surprising ; shocking ; as, a start- 
ling discovery. 

Startlingly (stkrtling-li), adv. In a start- 
ling manner. 

Startllsh (stHrtMish), a. Apt to start; 
startish. [Colloq.] 

Start-up t (stftrt'up), n. 1. One that comes 
suddenly into notice; an upstart. 

That young start-up hath all the glory of my over- 
throw. Shak. 

2. A kind of rustic shoe with a high top or 
half gaiter. ' His hose about his heels, and 
huge start-ups upon his feet.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Stiut-up t (stkrt'up), a. Suddenly coming 
into n^ce or Importance; upstart. ‘ A new 
start-up sect.* Bp. Warburton. 

whoever weds Isabella it shall not be F^her Fal- 
conara’s son. Af. Iralpoie. 

Starmtion (stkr-v&'shon), n. [This is one 
of those words which have a Latin termi- 
nation tacked on to an Anglo-Saxon base ; 
comp. Jlirtatwn, idUeativs, readdthle, &c. It 


was first used, according to Horace Walpole, 
by Henry Dundas, the first Lord Melville, in 
a speech on American affairs In 1776, which 
obtained for him the nickname of Starva- 
tion Dundas. It is now in perfectly good 
use.] The state of starving or being starved; 
a suffering extremely from cold or want of 
food. 

Starvation, we are also told, belongs to the class 
of ‘vile compounds,' from being a mongrel; as 1? 
English were not full of mongrels, and as if it would 
not be In distressing straits without them. 

Fitxedward Hall. 

Starwe (st&rv), v.i. pret. & pp. starved; ppr. 
starving. [A, Sax. steorfan, pret. stearf, to 
perish of hunger or cold ; L.G. starven, D. 
sterven, G. sterben, to die. The root is pro- 
bably the same as in G. starr, stiff ; R to 
stare. See Stare, v.i.) l.f To die; to perish; 
to be destroyed. 

For our redemdbun he star/n^on the rood. 

Lydgate. 

2. To perish with or suffer extremely from 
hunger ; to suffer extreme poverty or want; 
to be very indigent. 

Sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed. Pope. 

8, To perish or die with cold; to suffer ex- 
tremely from cold. ‘ Starving with cold as 
well as hunger.' Irving.— A To be hard put 
to it through want of anything. 

The pens of historians, writing tliereof, seemed 
stat ved for matter, in an age so fruitful of memorable 
actions. Fuller. 

Starve (stkrv), v.t. pret. <fepp. starved; ppr, 
starving. 1. To kill or distress with hunger; 
to distress or subdue by famine; as, to starve 
a garrison into a surrender. ‘Give them 
life whom hunger starved half dead.' Shak. 

Attains endeavoured to starve Italy by stopping 
their convoys of provisions from Africa. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. To destroy by want; as, to starve plants 
by the want of nutriment.— 3. To kill, afflict, 
or destroy with cold. ‘Comfortless, as 
frozen water to a starved snake. ' Shak. 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth. Milton, 

4. To deprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds are starved by disuse. 

Locke. 

Starveling (starv'ling), a. Hungry; lean; 
pining witn want. 

Poor starveling bard, how small thy gains! Swift. 

Starveling (stkrv'ling), n. An animal or 
plant tlm is made thin, lean, and weak 
tlirough want of nutriment. * And thy poor 
starveling bountifully fed. ’ Donne. 
Starwort (stftr'wCrt) , n. i. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Callitrlche; 
known also by the name of water starwort. 
They are obscure floating plants of no known 
use.— 2. A small plant of the genus Stellaria, 
having star- shaped flowers; chickweed.— 
Sea starwort, a British herbaceous plant of 
the genus Aster, the A. Tripolium. It has 
pale blue flowers with a yellow disc, and 
grows in salt marshes. 

Stasis (staa'is), 7i. [Gr., a stationary pos- 
ture.] In 7ned. a stagnation of the blood or 
other fluids in the body. 

Statal (stkt'al), a. Of or relating to a state, 
as distinguished from 
the gener^ government. 
[Rare. ] 

Statant (st&'tant), a. 
[From L. at6, to stand.] 
In her. a term for beasts 
when borne In a stand- 
ing position with all 
four legs upon the 
^und 

^tarlant (sta-ta'n- 
an),a. Steady; well-dis- 
ciplined. 'A detachment of your statarian 
soldiers.* Abr. Tucker. 

Statarlanly t (sta-ta'rl-an-li), adv. In a sta- 
tarian manner. * 1^ statarianly disciplined 
battalion.' Abr. Tucker. 

Btataryt (stft'ta-rl), a. [L. statarius. See 
STATE, jj Fixed; settled. ‘ The set and sta- 
tary times of jiaring nails and cutting of 
hair.’ Sir T. Browne. 

State (stat), n. [O.Fr. estat, state, case, cem- 
dltion. circumstances, <fec. ; Mod.Fr. iUtt; 
L. status, state, position, standing, from 
sto, to stand. See STAND.) 1. Condition u 
determined by whatever circumstances; the 
condition or oiroumstances of a being pr 
thing at any given time; situation; potiuon: 
a8,^e state of one’s health; the state of 
public affairs; the roads are in a wretcM 
state; to be in a state of'uncertainty. * Kor 
laugh with his companions at thy state/ 


^ 



Lion statant. 


eh, chain; fih, Sc. looA; g, go; J, Job', 
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Wtak, ‘ The iMuit and preientftoto of things. ’ 
Drydm, ‘The state of the question.' Boyle. 

5. Eank; condition; quality. 

F«ir dame, I uiu not to you known. 

Though in your ^ate of honour 1 uin perfect. Shak. 

8. Boyal or gorgeous pomp; appearance of 
greatness. 

In state the moiiarchs march'd. Drydeu. 
Where least of state there most of love is shown. 

Dryden. 

4. Dignity; grandeur. 

She instructed him how he should keep state, yet 
with a modest sense of his misfortunes. Bacon. 

6. t A person of high rank. ‘She is a 
duchess, a great etate. ' Latimer. 

The bold design 

Pleas'd highly those infernal states. Milton. 

6. Any body of men constituting a commu- 
nity of a particular character m virtue of 
certain politioal privil^s, who partake 
either directly or by representation in the 
government of their country; an estate; as, 
the states of the realm in Great Britain are 
the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and the 
Commons. See Estate.— *7. A whole people 
united into one body politic; a civil and 
self-governing community; a common- 
wealth : often with the, and signifying the 
body politic to which the party speaking 
belongs. 

In Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduc'd the state. Shak. 
Municipal law is a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
supreme power in a state. Blackstone. 

8. The power wielded by the government of 
a country; the civil power, often as con- 
trasted with ecclesiastical; as, the union 
of church and stote. — 9. One of the com- 
monwealths or bodies politic which to- 
gether make up a federal republic, which 
stand in certain specided relations with the 
central or national government, and as re- 
gards internal affairs are more or less inde- 
pendent— 10. t A republic, as opposed to a 
monarchy. Dryden.—\l. t A seat of dignity; 
a throne. 

This chair shall be my state. Shak. 

12.1 A canopy; a covering of dignity. ‘ His 
high throne, under state of richest texture 
spread.’ Jfi2ton.— I3.t Estate; possession. 

Strong was their plot. 

Their states far off. and they of wary wit. Daniel. 
14. t llie highest and stationary condition 
or point, as ^at of maturity between growth 
and decline, or as that of crisis between the 
increase and the abating of a disease. Wise- 
mati.—lb. That which is stated or expressed 
in writing or in words or figures; a state- 
ment; a document containing a statement. 

He sat down to examine Mr. Owen's states. 

Sir ft'. Scott. 

(When state is used adjectivally, or as the 
first element in a compound, it denotes pu)>- 
lic, or what belongs to the community or 
body politic; as. state affairs; state policy. ] 
State (stat), V. t. pret. d; pp. stated; ppr. stat- 
ing. 1. To set; to settle ; to establish. (Bare. ] 
Who calls the council states the day. Po^. 

2. To express the particulars of; to set down 
in detau or in gross; to represent fully in 
words; to make known specifically; to ex- 
plain ptfticularly: to narrate; to recite; as, 
to state an opinion; to state the particulars 
of a case. 

I pretended not fully to state, much lew dem'm- 
ftrate, the truth contained in the text, Attertmry. 

—•To state it,} to assume state or dignity; to 
act or conduct one’s self pompously. ' Rarely 
dressed up, and taught to state it.’ Beau. 
API. 

State t (st&t), a. stately. ‘ So stiffe and so 
state.’ Spenser. 

itate-bafl (St&tlaal), n. a ball given by a 
sovereign ; a ball at a palace. 
itate-lMUVe (stat^bftrj), n. A royal baige, 
or one belonging to some civil government. 
State-toed (St&t'bed), n. An elaborately 
carved or decorated bed. 
Stale-earrlase(st&t1uur-rijXn. The carriage 
ei a prince or sovereign, used when he ap- 


pears publicly in state. 

(n^-cacmlt (stftt'kraft), n. The art of 
oondoc^og state affairs; state management; 
statesmanship. 

Tli« Nomwn* were contentious In the extreme. 
They were unscmputotisin stale-craft. Sir E. Creasy. 

StSta-CDtlJIlllial (stdtIcrim-iii-alX n. One 
who commils an offence against the state, 
as treason; a political offender. 

Statad (stdt'edX «. 1 Settled: established; 
tegular; occurring at regolar intervals; not 
escasloiial; as, Mated boon of business.— 


2. Fixed ; established ; at, a stated salary. 

* The stated and unquestionable fee of lus 
office.' Addison. 

Statedly (st&t'ed-Ii), ode. At stated or settled 
times ; r^ularly ; at certain intervals ; not 
ocoaslonally. 

Stateful t (sfAtTql), a. Full of state; stately; 

‘ A statsifw silence. ’ Maiston. 

State-house (st&t'hous), n. llie building in 
which the legkiature of a state holds its sit- 
tings: the capitol of a state. (United States. ] 
Stateless (st&t'les), a. without pomp. 
StatelUy (st&t‘li-li),ado. In a stately manner. 
‘Thou steppest statelily.’ Sir H. Taylor. 
(Rare.] 

StateUness (st&tTi-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being stately; loftiness of mien 
or manner; majestic appearance; dignity; 
grandeur. 

For stateliness and majesty what Is comparable to 
a horse? Dr. H. More. 

It is a poor error to figure them as wrapped up In 
ceremonial stalelittess, avoiding the most gifted men 
of a lower station. Carlyle. 

Stately (stat'li), a. 1. August; grand; lofty; 
maje^c; magnificent. ‘High cedars and 
otlier stately trees. ’ Raleigh. —2. Elevated ; 
dignified; magisterial. ‘A stately style.’ 
Shak. ‘ Think I am grown on the sudden 
wonderfully stately and reserved. ' Sxoift. 
Stately (stat'll), adv. Majestically; loftily. 

‘ StaMy tread, or lowly creep.’ Milton. 
StaU^ent (stat'ment), n. 1. The act of 
stating, reciting, or presenting verbally or 
on paper. - 2. That which Is sta^d; a formal 
emWilment in language of facts or opin- 
ions; a narrative; a remtal; the expression 
of a fact or of an opinion; as, a verbal 
statenvent; a written statement. 

State -monger (stat'niung-g^r). n. One 
versed in politicB, or one who dabbles in 
state affairs. 

State-paper (stat'pa-p^r), n. A paper re- 
lating to the political interests or govern- 
ment of a state. 

State-prison (stat'pri-zonX n. 1. A jail for 
political offenders only.— 2. A public prison 
or penitentiary. (United States.] 
State-prisoner (stat'pri-zon-er), One 
confined tor a political offence. 

Stater (Stat'er), n. One who states. 

Stater (sta't^r), n. (Or. statir. ] The n ame of 
certain coins cuirent in ancient Greece and 
Persia. A gold stater of Athens was worth 
about Kte. ; a silver stater about 8«. 6d. ; a 
Persian gold stater, £1, Is. 

State-room (stat'rOm), n. l. A magnificent 
room in a palace or great house. —2. A 
small, elegantly fitted up cabin, generally 
for two persons, in a steamer.— 3. An apart- 
ment in a railway sleeping-carriage. 
States-general (stats'jen-^r-al), n. pi. The 
bodies that constitute the legislature of a 
country, in contradistinction to the assem- 
blies of provinces; specifically, the name 
given to tlie legislative assemblies of France 
before the revolution of 1789, and to those 
of the Netherlands. 

Statesmaa (st&ts'man), n. l. a man versed 
in the arts of government; usually, one 
eminent for political abilities; a politician. 

The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
slaiesman. Po^. 

2, One employed In connection with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of government. 

It is a weakness which attends high and low : the 
statesman who holds the helm, as weU as the peasant 
who holds the plough. South. 

8 A small landholder, as in Cumberland. 

( Provincial. 1 

Statesmanlike (stdts'man-llk), a. Having 
the manner or wisdom of statesmen; worthy 
of or becoming a statesman ; as, a staies- 
marUike measure. 

Statesmanly (st&ts'man-li), adv. Relating 
to or befitting a statesman; statesmanlike. 
De Quineey. 

Statesmanslllp (statB^man-ship), n. The 
qualifications or employments of a states- 
man; political skill 

Statesmman (st&ts'wq-man), n. A woman 
who meddles in public affairs. B. Jonson. 
State-sword (swsOrd). n, a sword used on 
state occasions, beinjr borne before a sove- 
reign by a person of nigh rank. 

Sme-tllal (st&t'trl-al), n. A trial of a per- 
son or persc^ for political offences. 

Static (statik), a. Same as Statical. 
Statical (stat'ik-al), a. [See Statics.] 1. Per- 
taining to bodies at rest or in equilibrium. 
2. Acting by mere weight without producing 
motion; as, statical pnmure. -Statical elee- 
trieUy, electricity produced by friction. See 
GALVAXail. 


Statically (4tat‘ik-al-liX ode. Inastatloal 
manner; according to statics. 

Statioe (statl-sdX n. [L. sitUioc, from Gr. 
statiki, an astringent herb, from statikos, 
making to stop— in allusion to the powerful 
astringency of some of the species.] A ge- 
nus of herbaceous or subshrubby plants, 
nat. order Plumbaginaceas, characterized 
by the flowers being spiked or panloled; the 
calyx funnel-shaped, of one piece, plaited, 
and somewhat scarious; the pet^s five, 



slightly connate ; the stamens attached to 
the base of the petals; and the nut one- 
seeded, inclosed In the calyx. Several spe- 
cies are natives of Britain, growing near the 
sea, most of them on muddy shores and in 
salt marshes. A number are cultivated in 
Britain, among them l)eing S. latifolia, a 
Siberian species with blue flowers. The root 
of one species, S. caroliniana, a very wwer- 
ful astringent, is used in North America for 
all the purposes of kino and catechu. 
Statics (stat'iks), n. [Fr. statique, from Gr. 
statiki, tne science which ascertains the pro- 
perties of bodies at rest, statics, from stati- 
kos, causing to stop or stand. Same root as 
stand ] That branch of dynamics which treats 
of the properties and relations of forces in 
equilibrium— equilibrium meaning that the 
forces are in perfect balance, so that the body 
upon which they act is in a state of rest. 
According to the classification still employed 
by many writers on the subject the word 
statics is used in opposition to dynamics, 
the former being the science of eouilibriuni 
or rest, and the latter of motion, both toge- 
ther constituting mechanics. But among 
more recent authors mechanics is used to 
express not the theory of force and motion, 
but rather its application to the arts. The 
word dynamics is employed as expressing 
the science which treats of the laws of force 
or power, thus corresponding closely to tlie 
old use of the term mechanics; and this 
science is divided into statics and kinetics, 
the first being the science which treats of 
forces considered as producing rest, and the 
second as treating of forces considered as 
producing motion. The two great propo- 
sitions in statics are that of the lever and 
that of the composition of forces ; but it 
also comprehends ail the doctrines of the 
excitement and propagation of forces or 
pressures through the parts of solid bodies 
by which the energies of machines are pro- 
duced.— Social statics, that branch of soci- 
ology which treats of the forces which con- 
stitute or regulate society as it exists for 
the time being. 

Station ( sta'snon X n. (L. statio, statimiis, 
from sio, to stand; Fr. statioiv. Bee Staed.] 

1. t The act or manner of standing; attitude; 
posture; pose. 

An eye like Mars to threaten and coiiiinand ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-klMing hill. Shak. 

2. t A state of rest; a standing. 

Her motion and her station all are one, Shak. 

All progrettion Is performed by drawing on or 
Impelling forward what was before in station or at 
quiet. Sir T. Brown*. 

8. The spot or place where anything stands, 
particularly where a person habitually 
stands or is appointed to remain for a time; 
post assigned; as. the station of a sentinel. 

‘ The cherubim taking ^elr stations to guard 
the place.’ Milton.— 4. Situation; position. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 

In middle station ana an even plaint Prior. 

6.Bmployment; occupation; business ;^here 
or department at duty. 

No member of a political body to meam biU It may 
be ueed in tome station or oth«r. Sir B. UBMmnti. 
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6. Oondltion of life ; locial position ; rank ; 
state. * They in France of the best rank and 
itation/ Shak. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 

The post or honour is a private station, Addison. 

7. In practical geom. the place selected for 
planting the instrument with which an ob- 
servation is to be made, an angle taken, or 
such like, as in surveying, levelling measur- 
ing heights and distances, Ac.— 8. The place 
where the police force of any district is 
assembled when not on duty; a district or 
branch police-ofiace.— 9. A building or build- 
ings erected for the reception of passengers 
and goods intended to be conveyed by rail- 
way; a place where railway trains regularly 
stop for the taking on of passengers or goods. 
IQ. EcoUa. (a) the fast of the fourth and 
sixth days of the week, Wednesday and 
Friday,, in memory of the council which 
condemned Christ, and of his passion, (b) A 
church, among Eoman Cathoucs, where in- 
dulgences are to be had on certain days, 
(o) One of the places at which ecclesiastical 
processions pause for the performance of an 
act of devotion; formerly, the tomb of a 
martyr or some similar sacred spot; now, 
one of those representations of the succes- 
sive stages of our Lord’s passion which are 
often placed round the naves of large 
churches, and by the side of the way lead- 
ing to sacred edifices, and which are visited 
in rotation.— 11. In zool. and bot. the pecu- 
liar locality where each species naturally 
occurs. — Military station, a place where 
troops are regularly kept in garrison.— 
Naval station, a safe and commodious shel- 
ter or harbour for the warlike or commer- 
cial ships of a nation, where there is a dock- 
yard and everything requisite for the repair 
of ships. 

Station (sta'shon), v. t. To assign a station 
or position to; to appoint to the occupation 
of a post, place, or office; as, to station 
troops on the right or left of an army ; to 
station a sentinm on a rampart ; to station 
ships on the coast of Africa or in the West 
Indies ; to station a man at the head of the 
department of finance : often with reflexive 

E ronouns; as, to station one's self at a door; 
ence, stationed = having taken up a station. 

Not less one glance he caught 
Thro* open doors of Ida station'd there. 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose. Tennyson, 

Statlonal (sta’shon-al), a. Pertaining to a 
station. 

Stationariness (sta'shon-a-ri-nes), n. The 
quality of being stationary; fixity. 
Stationary (sta'shon-a-ri), a. [L. station- 
arius.] 1. Remaining in the same station 
or place; not moving; not appearing to 
move ; stable ; fixed ; as, the sun becomes 
stationary in Cancer in its advance into the 
northern signs. 

Ill nstronotny a planet is said to be at its station, 
or to be stnhonary, when its motion in right ascen- 
sion ceases, or its apparent place in the ecliptic re- 
mains for a few days unaltered. Brands & Cox. 

2. Remaining in the same state or condition; 
neither improving nor getting worse; not 
growing greater or \e»». — Stationary dis- 
eases, a name given by some authorities to 
certain diseases which depend upon a par- 
ticular state of the atmosphere, and which 
prevail in a district lor a certain number of 
years, and then give way to others. Dun- 
glison.— Stationary engine, a steam-engine 
in a fixed position, which drawa loads on a 
railway by means of a rope or other means 
of communication, extending from the sta- 
tion of the engine along the Une of road. 
Btatton-blU (sta'shon-bil), n. Naut. a list 
containing the appointed posts of the ship’s 
company when navigating the ship. 
BtatiOXl-Olerk (st&'shon-kl&rk), n. A clerk 
at a railway station. 

Stationer (stft'shon-^r), n. [Probably the 
name was first given to persons selling 
books, relics. Ac. , in connection with some 
station in the ecclesiastical sense ; comp. 

only say, that your standing stationers, 
and assistants at your miracle-markets and 
miracle-forges, are for the most part of 
lewdest life.' Sheldon. Or simply from 
booksellers originally having a station or 
stall (L.L. static) at fairs or in market- 
plaoea } l. f A bookseller or publisher. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiAil on the stage, 
and yet Tryphon tne stationer complains they are 
seldom askM for in tte shop. Drydm. 

% One who sells paper, pens, pencils, ink, 
imd various other materials connected with 
writing. 

■Mtontry (iM^dion-6r-l). n. The articles 

ch, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, go; )»/ob; 
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usually sold by stationers, as the various 
materials employed in connection with 
writing, such as paper, account-books, pens, 
pencils, ink, and even writing-cases, port- 
folios, pocket-books, albums, inkstands, and 
the like.— Stationery oMce, an office In Lon- 
don which is the medium through which 
all government offices, both at home and 
abroad, are supplied with writing materials. 
It also contracts for the printing of reports, 
Ac. 

Stationery (sth'shon-er-l), a. Belonging to 
a stationer; as, stationery goods. 
Station-house (sta^shon-hous), n. A place 
of arrest or temporary confinement; a police- 
station. 

Station-master (st&'shon-mas-t^r), n. The 
official in charge of a station ; specifically, 
the person in charge of a railway station. 
Station-pointer (8th^shon-point-6r), n. In 
surv. an Instrument for expeditiously laying 
down on a chart the position of a place 
from which the angles subtended by three 
distant objects, whose positions are known, 
have been measured. 

Station-staff (st&’shon-staf), n. An instru- 
ment for taking angles in surveying. 
Statism (atdt'izml, n. The art of govern- 
ment; hence, in a depreciative sense, policy. 

Hence it is that the enemies of God take occasion 
to blaspheme, and call our religion statism. South. 

Statist (stat'ist), n. 1. 1 A statesman ; a poli- 
tician; one skilled in government. ‘Statists 
indeed, and lovers of ttielr country.’ Milton. 
2. A statistician. [As in this meaning the 
word is derived from statistics, when so used 
it seems better to pronounce it stat'lst. ] 
Statistic (sta-tis'tik), a. Same as Statistical. 
Statistical (sta-tis^tik-al), a. Of or relating 
to statistics ; as, the statistical department 
of the British Association; statistical re- 
ports; statistical inquiries. 

Statistically (sta-tis'tik-al-li), adv. In a 
statistical manner; by the use of statistics. 
Statistician (stat-is-tish'au), n. One versed 
in statistics ; one who collects, classifies, or 
arranges facts, especially numerical facts, 
relating to the condition of a community or 
state, with respect to extent, population, 
wealth, Ac. 

Statistics (sta-tis'tiks), n. [Fr. statistique, 
from Gr. states, fixed, settled, from stem 
sfa-, to stand. See Stand.] 1. A collection 
of facts relating to a part or the whole of a 
country or people, or of facts relating to 
classes of individuals or interests in differ- 
ent countries; especially, those facts which 
illustrate the physical, social, moral, intel- 
lectual. political, industrial, and economical 
condition or changes of condition, and which 
admit of numerical statement and of ar- 
rangement in tables.— 2. That department of 
political science which classifies, arranges, 
and discusses statistical facts. 

StatlstolOgy (stat-is-toro-Ji), n. [Statistics, 
and Gr. logos, discoui’se.] A discourse or 
treatise on statistics. 

Stative (sta'tiv), a. [L. stativus, stationary, 
stativa, a stationary camp, from sto, to 
stand.] Pertaining to a fixed camp or mili- 
tary posts or quarters. 

Staioblast (stat’d-blast), n. [Gr. statos, sta- 
tionary, and blastos, a bud.] A peculiar in- 
ternal bud developed in the body cavity of 
some of the molluscoid Polyzoa, and which, 
on lioing liberated on the death of the pa- 
rent organism, ruptures and gives exit to 
a young polyzoon of essentially the same 
structure as the adult. This mode of repro- 
duction is called reproduction by internal 
emmation. The fact that those stato- 
lasts contain no germinal vesicle nor ger- 
minal spot, and never exhibit the phenom- 
enon of yolk cleavage, as well as the con- 
clusive fact that true ova and ovary occur 
elsewhere in the same Individual, are quite 
decisive against their being eggs. They are 
therefore simply internal gemmse or buds. 
Statuat (stat'u-aX n. [L.] A statue. *Fven 
atthebaaeof Pompey’sstoftia.’ Shak. *Like 
dumb statuas or breathing stones. ’ Shak. 
Statuary (stat'fl-a-ii), n. [Fr. statuaire, 
from L. statuarius, from statua, a statue.] 
1. art of carving or making statues; the 
art of modelling or carving figures repre- 
senting persons, animals, Ac. : a branch of 
sculpture. ‘Architecture and statuary,* 
Sir W, Temple.— % Statues regarded collec- 
tively. —8. One that professes or practises 
the art of carving or making statues. I 

On other occasions the statuaries took their sub- 
jects from the poets. Addison. \ 

Stotua (stat'd), n. [Fr. statue, L. statua, 
from statue, to set, to place, from stem of 
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sto, to standi 1. A lifelike representation 
of a human figure or animal in some solid 
substance, as marble, bronze, iron, wood, 
Ac., or in some apparently solid substance; 
a sculptured, cast, or moulded figure of 
some size ana in the round. ~-2. A picture. 
Massinger. [Obsolete and rare. 
statue, a statue in which the figure is repre- 
sented as seated on horseback. 

Statue (stat'd), v.t To place, as a statue; 
to form a statue of. 

The whole man becomes as if statued into stone 
and earth, Feltham. 

Statued(8tat'dd), a. Furnished with statues. 
‘Pacing in sable robes the statued hall.' 
Longfellow. 

Statuesaue (stat-d-esk'), a. Partaking of or 
having the character of a statue. 

In such statuesque, taper • holding attitude, one 
fancies De Launay might have left Thuriot, the red 
clerics of the Bassoche, Cur^ of Saint-Stephen, and 
all the tag-rag-and-bobtail of the world to work their 
I will, Carlyle. 

I Statue8<iuely(stat-d-e8k1i), adv. Inastat- 
I uesque manner; in the manner of a statue. 
‘ Statuesquely simple. ’ J. R. Lowell. 
Statuette (stat-d-ef), n. [Fr.] A small 
statue; a statue smaller than nature. 
Statuminatet (sta-td'min-At), v. t. [L. statu- 
mine, statuminatum, from statumen, a si^ 
port, a prop, from statuo, to place.] To 
prop; to support as with a pole or prop. £. 
Jonson. 

Stature (stat'ur), n. [Fr. , L. statura, from 
sto, staturn, to stand.'] 1. The natural height 
of an animal body; bodily tallness ; gener- 
ally used of the human body. ‘Foreign 
men of mighty stature.’ l)ryden.—2.i A 
statue. Drayton. [An eiToneous usage.] 
Statured (stat'urd), a. Arrived at full stat- 
ure. [Rare.] 

Status (sta'tus), n. [L.] 1. Standing or posi- 
tion as regards rank or condition. ‘ A phrase 
. . . decisive of a man’s social sfaftts.' 0. W. 
Holmes. —2. Position of affairs. —Status quo, 
the condition in which the thing or things 
were at first ; as, a treaty between belliger- 
ents, which leaves each party in statu quo 
ante helium, that is, witn the same posses- 
sion and rights they had before the war 
began. 

Statutable (stat'ut-a-bl), a. [From statute.] 
1. Made or introduced by statute; proceed- 
ing from an act of the legislature; as, a 
statutable provision or remedy.— 2. Made or 
being in conformity to statute; standard. 

1 met with one who was three inches above five feet, 
the statutable measure of that club. Addison, 

Statutably (stat'dt-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner agreeable to statute. 

Statute (stat'Qt), n. [Fr. statut, L. statutum, 
from statuo, to set up, to fix, to determine. 
See Stand. ] 1. A law proceeding from the 
government of a state; an enactment of the 
legislature of a state; a written law; in 
Britain, an act of parliament made bv the 
sovereign by and with the advice of the 
Lords and Commons. Some ancient statutes 
are in the form of charters or ordinances^ 
proceeding from the crown, the consent of 
the Lords and Commons not being expressed. 
Statutes are either public or private (in 
the latter case affecting an individual or a 
company); but the term is usually restricted 
to public acts of a general and permanent 
character. Statutes are said to be declara- 
tory of the law as it stood before their pass- 
ing; remedial, to correct defects in the 
conunon law, and penal, imposing prohibi- 
tions and penalties. Statute is commonly 
applied to the acts of a legislative body 
consisting of representatives. In monarchies 
not havir^ representative bodies, the laws 
of the sovereign are called edicts, decrees, 
ordinances, rescripts, Ac. — 2. The act of a 
corporation or of its founder, Intended as a 
permanent rule or law; as, the statutes of a 
university.— 8. In foreign and civil law, any 
particular municipal law or usage, though 
not resting for its authority on Judicial de- 
cisions or the practice of nations. Burrill; 
Worcester. — A A statute-fair. [Provincial 
English.]— Stofute labour, in Scotland, the 
amount of work impointed by law to be fur- 
nished annually for the repair of highways 
not turnpike.— law, a law or rule of 
action prescribed or enacted by the legisla- 
tive power, and promulgated and recorded 
in writing; also, collectively, the enactments 
of a legislative assembly, in contituUstlnc- 
tion to common law. 

Statute-book (stat'fit-bqk), a A register 
of statutes, laws, or legislative acts. 

This, however, does not appear in the statnte-iooJt. 

fiaUam. 
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n. A woollen cap 
eB^oined to be worn by a atatute passed in 
len in the interest of the cap-makers. 
* Plain gtatute^oapt. ' Shak. 
lta;tltta-lUr(stat^at.f&rXn. A fair held by 
regular legal appointment, in contradis- 
tinotion to one authorised only by use and 
wont. 

Statute-merohailt (stat^dt-m^r-chantx n. 
In law, a bond of record, now obsolete, ac- 
knowledged before the chief magistrate of 
some trs^ng town, on which, if not paid at 
tile day, an execution might be awarded 
against the body, lands, and goods of the 
obligor. 

Statute-roll (stat'Qt-rdl), n. An enrolled 
st^te. Haliam. 

Statute-staple (Stat^at-sta-pl). n. in Into, 
a bond of record, now ob^lete, acknow- 
ledged before the mayor of the staple, by 
virtue of which the creditor might forthwith 
have execution against the body, lands, and 
goods of the debtor on non-payment. 
Statutory ( stat'd- to-rl), a. Enacted by 
statute; depending on statute for its autho- 
rity; as. a Btatutory provision or remedy — 
Statutory law. Same as Statute Law. See 
under Statute. 

Staunch (sthnsh). See Stanch. 

Staurollte (st^'ro-llt), n. [Or. ataurot, a 
cross, and litkoa, a stone.] See Cross-stonk. 
Called also Staurotide. 

Stanropus (sta'ro-pus), n. [Or. atauroa, a 
cross, and voua, the foot.] A genus of noc- 
turnal lepidopterous insects. S. fui/i is 
known by the name of the lobater-moth. It 
varies from 2 to 3 inches in expanse, and is 
curiously marked. It is found In various 
parts of the south of England, but is a rare 
species. 

Stourosoope (stR'rd-skdp), n. [Or. atauroa, 
a cross, and akopeO, to see.] An optical in- 
strument, invented by Von Kobell of Ba- 
varia, for examining sections of crystals as 
regards their different powers or actions in 
reference to the polarization of light. 
8 taurO 8 C 0 plc(sts-r 6 -skop'ikXa. Pertaining 
to or effected by the use of the stauroscope. 
Etaurotypoui (stA-rot'i-pu^,a. [Or. atauroa, 
a cross, and typoa, form.] In mineral, hav- 
ing its macles or spots in the form of a cross. 
8tuve (stAvX n. [From ataff; Icel. atef, a re- 
frain or burden.] 1. A pole or piece of 
wood of some length; specifically, (a) one 
of the thin narrow pieces of timber of which 
casks, tuba, buckets. <ftc., are made. (&)One 
of the boai^ joined laterally to form a 
hollow cylinder, a curb for a well or shaft, 
the curved bed for the intrados of an arch, 
Ac. (c) One of the spars or rounds of a rack 
to contain hay in stables for feeding horses; 
of a ladder; of a lantern wheel, ^.—2. A 
stanza; a verse; a metrical portion. 

Chant me now some %ricke<l r/trve, Tennyson. 

A stave is a portion of a song or poem, containing 


e important 

A In mtnric, the five horizontal or parallel 
lines, and the spaces, on which the notes, 
Ac., of tunes are written or printed ; the 
gtof.—Stavea of a earbuneU, in her. the eight 
rays which issue from its centre. 

(st&v), v.t. pret & py.atoveaaidataved; 
ppr. ataviiig. 1. To break fn a stave or 
staves of ; to break a hole in ; to break; to 
burst; as. our boat is tftove; to stoes a cask. 

2. To suffer to be lost by hreakiiig the cask ; 
to pour out. 

AU the wine in the city haUi been staved. 

Sir E. Sandys. 

8. To push, as with a staff; hence, to put off; 
to delay: often witii 

The condition of a servant staves him offUi a dis- 
tance. South. 

Answer’d with such craft as women use, 
Guilty or guiltless, to stavt off a. chance 
That breaks upon them perilously. Tennyson. 

4. To furnish with stsves or rundles.— 6. To 
make firm by compression; to shorten or 
compact, as a heated rod or bar by endwise 
blof^ or as lead in the socket-joints of 
pi ^— atave amd tail, a phrase current 
ID Dear-baiting; to stove being to check the 
hear with a staff, and to toil to bold back 
the dog by the tail; hence, to cause a ceasa- 
tloo or stoppage. Budibraa. — To atave it 
<mt, to fight it out with staves; to fight tiU 
a decislTe result is attained. Budibraa. 
ttaifAfi (ttfiTz \ n. The plural of ataff and 
stove, 

•teVfiMUVg (st&vzH-kdr), n. [A corruption 
<nOretofiiUpagrto(whlch seeX] Lark-spnr 
iMfihinmm maphyaagria), the seeds of 
whidi are emetic, pnrgitive, acrid, and nar- 


cotic, and are used for destroying vennin, 
for curing the itch, and in the Levant for 
intoxicating fish. See Delphinium. 
Stavewood (atkv'wud), n. A tall West 
Indian tree, Simaruba amara. It yields 
the drug known as timaruba-bark, wmoh is 
employed as a bitter tonic in diarrhcsa and 
dysentery, as well as in various forms of in- 
digestion. 

Btaw (stft), v.t. [Dan. aiaae, Sw. ataa, to 
stand. See Stand.] To bo fixed or set; to 
stand still, as a cart. [North of England.] 
Staw (stg), v.t. To put to a stand ; to sui- 
feit; to glut; to clog; to disgust. Buma. 
[Scotch.] 

Stay (stk), v.t. pret ataid, atayed; ppr. atay- 
ing. [Derived by some from O.Fr. eateir, 
eater, to be, remain, continue, from L. atare, 
to stand. (See Stand.) But the transitive 
sense seems to occur fully as early in Eng- 
lish. and it is hardly possible that the above 
French verb could have given such a form as 
«tov, with its various meanings, intransitive 
and transitive. The origin, therefore, is 
probably different See Stat, v.t] 1. To 
remain in a place ; to be or continue in a 

S lace ; to abide for any indefinite time ; to 
well; hence, to delay; to be long; to tarry; 
as, do you atay here, while I go to the next 
house; stoy here a week. 

But where is Kate? I stay too long from her. 

Shak. 

2. To take a position in resistance or oppo- 
sition; to be fixed, steady, or firm. 

I stay here on niy bond. Shak. 

3. To continue in a state; to remain. 

The dames augment, and stay 
At their full height ; then languish to decay. 

Dryden. 

4. To wait; to attend; to forbear to act *I 
4 toy for Turn ua’ Dryden. 

Would ye stay for them from having husbands? 

Ruth i. J 3 . 

6. To stop; to stand still. 

She would command the hasty sun to stay. 

S^nser. 

6. To have an end; to cease. 

An’t please your grace, here my conmtission stays. 

Shak. 

7. To dwell in thought or speech; to linger. 

1 must stay a little on one action. Dryden. 

8. To rest; to rely; to confide in; to trust 
Because ye despise this word, and trust in oppres- 
sion and perverseness, and stay thereon. 

Is. XXX. 13. 

9. To wait ; to give ceremonious or submis- 
sive attendance : with on or upon. 

Our throats are sentenced and stay upon execution. 

Shak. 

I have a servant comes with me along. 

That stays upon roe. Shak. 

10. ^aut to change tack; to be in stays, as 
a ship. 

Stay (stft). v.t. pret A pp. ataid, atayed; ppr. 
ataying. [In meaning 6, and probably in all 
others, the origin is O.Fr. eatayer, to prop, 
support, keep steady, from O. D. or FI. staeye, 
ataede, a prop, atae^n, to establish; akin to 
E. atead, ateady. See also Stay, v.i.] 1. To 
make to stand; to stop; to hold from pro- 
ceeding; to withhold; to retard; to put off. 
‘To atay the judgement o' the divorce.' 
Shak. ‘To atay these sudden gusts of pas- 
sion.' Jtowe. * With a finger atayed Ixion’s 
wheel' Keata. 

All that may stay the mind from thinking that true 
which they heartily wish were false. Hooker. 

2. To cause to cease; to finish; to end. 

Now Hay your strife ; what shall be is dispatch'd. 

^hak. 

8. To delay; to obstruct; to hinder from 
proceeding; to keep back. 

Your ships are sktid at Venice. Shak. 

I was witling to stay ray reader on an argument 
that appeared to me to be new. Locke. 

A To abide; to undergo; to meet; to stand. 

She will not stay the dege of loving terms. 
tiot Mde the encounter of assailing eyes. Shak. 

5. To remain for the purpose of; to wait for, 
or tni the period of. or in order to partake 
of or he benefited by ; as, my father stops 
his coming. Shak. 

Arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of those high powers 
That govern us below, Shak. 

Mr. M. . . . came to braaJdisst and stayed dinner. 

CiUSTlditB .BTBfitd 

6. ^ '^P? ^ rapport. 

He that stands troon a sUppeiy rdace 
Makes nice of no vile btm to stay mm np. Shak. 
Sallows and raeds fmr vtoesrards useful found 
To stay thy vines, Dryden. 

7. NatU. to tack ; to anaiisfe the satli and 
move the rodder so as to Diing the ship's 


head to the direction of the wind.— stop 
a moat (naut), to incline it forward or adt, 
or to one side, by the stays and badk-sta^ 
—To atay the atomaah, {a) to satisfy hunger; 
to stop the cravings of nunger. 

He has devoured a whole loaf of bread and butter, 
and It has not staid his stomach for a minute. 

Sir fV. Scott. 

(0) To satisfy or restrain a strong desire. 

False knight, thou com’st to see thy ladye love. 
And can’st not stay thy stomach for an nour. 

Sir H, Taylor. 

Stay (sta), n. [From the verb; but as mean- 
ing a certain rope in a vessel the origin is 
different, viz. A. Sax. aU»g, Icel. Dan. Sw. 
D. and G. aiag, a stav.] i. Continnance in a 
place ; abode for a time indefinite ; as, you 
make a short atay in the city. 

Your stay witli him may not be long. Shak. 

2. A lingering; delay; tarrying.— 3. Continu- 
ance in a state or condition. 

The conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sig^t. Shak. 

4. Stand ; stop ; cessation of motion or pro- 
gression. 

Works adjourned have many stays : 

Long demurs breed long delays. Southwell. 

6. Stop; obstacle; check; obstruction; hin- 
derance from progress. * Griev’d with each 
step, tormented with each stop.' Fairfax. 

6. t Bestraint of passion ; prudence; moder- 
ation; caution; steadiness; sobriety. 

With prudent stay he long deferr’d 
The rough contention. Philips. 

7. A fixed state; fixedness; stability; per- 
manence. 

Alas ! what stay is there in human st^te ! Dryden. 

8. f A hook or clasp. Cotgrave. — 9. t A sta- 
tion or fixed anchorage for vessels, Sir P. 
Sidney. —10. That which supports or extends 
anything, or keeps it in a particular posi- 
tion ; a prop ; support. ‘ My only strength 
and atay!' Milton. ‘The Lord was my 
atay.' Ps. xviii. 18. 

Trees serve as so many stays for their vines. 

Addison. 

Specifically, (o) in building, a piece per- 
forming the ofllce of a brace, to prevent the 
swerving or lateral deviation of the piece 
to which it is applied. (6) In ateam-enginea, 
(1) a rod, bar, bolt, or gusset in a boiler, to 
hold two parts together against the pressure 
of steam ; as. a tube atay; a water-space atay, 
&c. (2) One of the sling-rods connecting a 
locomotive boiler to its frame. (3) A rod 
beneath the boiler supporting the inside 
bearings of the crank-axle of a locomotive, 
(c) In mining, a piece of wood used to secure 
the pump to an engine-shaft, (d) Naut. a 
strong rope used to support a mast, and 
leading from the head of one most down 
to some other, or to some part of the vessel 



Stays and Suy-salts. 


I, Fore<4opnuist stay-aall. 
8, Main -topmast stay-sail. 

3 , Main-topgallant stay- 

sail. 

4 , Main-royal ftay-sail. 

& Mirren ttay-aall. 

6, Mirren -topmast stay- 
saiL 


7 , 8, Fore, main, and mix- 
ren topmast and top- 
gallant - mast back- 
suys. 

9 , Fora-stay. 
to. Main-stay. 

II, Mirxen-atay. 


Those stays which lead forward are called 
fore-and-aft ataya; and those which lead 
down to the veMel's sides, baok-ataya. — 
Spring-ataya, s kind of sssistant stays ex- 
tending in a direction nearly parallel to the 
pilnci]^ stays.— In ataya, or hove in ataya, 
the situation of a vessel when she is t to^fig, 
or going about from one tack to the other. 
— To ataya, to fall In the attempt to 
tack abont— Ntock in ataya, the sitnatioDof 
a ship when she works slowly in tacking* 
(e) A rope used for tiinilar purposes; a gny 
supporting the mast of a derrick, Ao.— 

11. (In composition the aingnlar is aliniin 


Fito, fir, tad, full; m#, met, bfir; pine, pin; note, not, mfire; tfibe, tub, 1^; oU, pound; b. So. abune; f. So. 
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QBdd; M, $taumaker.) A kind of 

waiftooat, itifioDed with whftlebone or other 
toftterUl, worn by femalee, •ometlmee by 
men; a bodice; a oonet : so called from the 
support it gives to the bodv. The original 
stays were in two pieces with a lacing before 
and behind; hence the plural designation. 

No stubborn stays her yielding^ shape embrace. 

Gay, 

Stay-hax (st&'bttr). n. 1. In arch, the hori- 
sontal iron bar which extends in one piece 
along the top of the mulUons of a traceried 
window.— 2. Same as Stay -rod. 

Stay-bolt (st&'bdlt), n. in mach. a bolt or 
rt^ binding together opposite plates. 
SbUT-bUBk (st&'busk), n. A stiff piece of 
wood, steel, or whalebone for the front 
support of a woman’s stays. 

8ti^€4t (st&dX p> and a. Staid (which see). 
BuiUr. 

Stayedly t (st&d'll), adv. staidly. 
StayedneSBt (st&d'nes), n. l. Staidness. 
Camden.— 2. Solidity; weight. 

Stayer (st&'6r), n. l. One who or that which 
stays; one that stops or restrains ; one who 
upholds or supports; that which props.— 
2. A man or horse able to hold on for a long 
course. [Colloq. ] 

Stay-hole (sta'hdl), n. A hole in a stay-sail 
through which it is seized to the hanks of 
the stay. 

Staylace ( sta'las ), n. a lace for fastening 
the stays or bodice in female dress. 
StayleSB (st&les), a. Without stop or delay. 
Mir. for Mags. [Rare.] 

Staymaker (sta'mak-^r), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to make stays. 

Our ladies choose to be shaped by the staymaker. 

Jos. Spence, 

Stay -plough (sta^plou), ? 1 . A plant, same 
as Hestharrow. 

Stay-rod (st&'rod), n. 1. In steam-engines, 
(a) one of the rods supporting the boiler-plate 
which forms the top of the fire-box, to keep 
the top from being bulged down by the pres- 
sure of steam, (b) Any rod in a boiler which 
supports plates by connecting parts exposed 
to rupture in contrary directions, (c) A 
tension-rod in a marine steam-engine.— 2. A 
tie-rod in a building, Ac., which prevents 
the spreading asunder of the parts con- 
nected. 

Stay-Ball (stA'sal), n. Any sail which hoists 
upon a stay. See under Stay. 

Stay -tackle (sta'tak-l), n. A large tackle 
attached to the main-stay by means of a 
pendant, and used to hoist heavy bodies, as 
boats, butts of water, and the like. 
Stay-we<Upe (Sta'wej), n. In locomotives, 
a wedge fitted to the inside bearings of the 
driving axles to keep them in their proper 
position. 

Stead (sted). n. [A. Sax. stede, styde, D. 
and L.O. stede, Dan. sted, Icel. stadr, Goth. 
staths, G. statt, place, stead ; from root of 
stand (which see). Hence steady, stead- 
fast, steading.] l.t Place, in general. 

Fly, therefore, fly this fearful stead. Spenser. 

2. Place or room which another had or might 
have: preceded by tn; as, David died, and 
Solomon reigned in his stead: hence instead. 

Now cold despair succeeding im her stead. 

To livid paleness turns the tpowing red. Dryden, 

8. The frame on which a bed is laid: now 
rarely used except with bed prefixed. 

The genial bed. 

Sallow the feet, the borders, and the stead. Dryden, 

4. A steading (which see). — To stand in 
stead, to be use or advantage. 

The smallest act of charity shall stand us in great 
Atterbury. 

—To do Stead, to do service to. [Rare. ] 
Here thy sword can eh thee little stead, Milton. 
—Stead is common as the second element in 
topographical names, and occurs as second 
element in roadstead, homestead, Ac. 

SteaA (sted), v. t 1. To stand In stead to; to 
be of use to; to assist; to benefit 
For k), 

Ify intercession likewise steads ray foe. SkaJk, 

? ow hath it steaded raan to pray and pay 
Ithes of the com and oil. Edwin Arnold. 
To fill the place of another; to replace: 
wlthwp. 

We shall advise this wronged maid to stead uS your 
appointment, go in your puuce. Shak. 

StMudSuit (steiPfastX a. [Stead and /ast] 
I* fast fixM : Ann ; firmly fixed or estab- 
lished. * By its own weight made steadfast 
Bad immova^/ Canafsv.-~-2, Constant; 
firm; resolute; not fickle or wavering. 
^SUddfdtt In ^ faith.* 1 Pet v. 9.- 


8. Steady; unwavering. *With a stea^ast 
eve.* Shak. * Unooncem’d, with stea^ast 
sight’ Dryden. 'Written sXmo Stedf an. 
Staad&Btly (stedTast-ll), adv. In a stead- 
fast manner: (a) with fixed eyes. *She 
looks so steadfastly.' Shak. (b) Firmly; 
with constancy or steadiness of mind. 

Steadfastly believe that whatever God has revealed 
U infallibly true. fVake. 

SteadlkBtneBB (stedTast-nes), n. The state 
of being steadfast: (a) firmness of standing; 
fixedness in place. (6) Firmness of mind or 
purpose; fixedness in principle; constancy; 
resolution ; as, the steadfastness of a arson’s 
faith; he adhered to his opinions with stead- 
/astness. — Syn. Constancy, resolution, im- 
mutability. unchangeableness. 

BtemdUy (stedl-ll), adv. in a steady manner : 
(a) with firmness of standing or position; 
without tottering, shaking, or leaning; as, 
he kept his arm steadily directed to the 
object, (ft) Without wavering, inconstancy, 
or in*egularity ; without deviating ; as, he 
steadily pursues his studies. 

SteadlnOBB (sted'i-nes), n. The state of being 
steady: (a) firmness of standing or position; 
a state of being not tottering or easily moved 
or shaken; as, a man stands with steadiness; 
he walks with steadiness, (ft) Firmness of 
mind or purpose; constancy; resolution; as, 
a man has steadiness of mind, steadiness in 
opinion, steadiness in the piutiuit of objects. 
(c) Consistent, uniform conduct. 

Steadiness is a point of prudence as well as of 
courage. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Steading (steding), n. [See Stbad. ] A 
farm-house and ofiices, that is, bams, stables, 
cattle-yards, <&c. ; a farmstead; a homestead. 
[Northern English and Scotch.] 

Steady (sted'i), a. [A. Sax. stedig, from stede, 
place (see STEAD); D. stadig, steady; G. 
stdtig, constant.] 1. Firm in standing or 
position; firmly fixed; not tottering or shak- 
ing. 

I’ll see if his head will stand steadier on a pole 
or no. Shak. 

2. Constant in mind, purpose, or pursuit; 
not fickle, changeable, or wavering; not 
easily moved or persuaded to alter a pur- 
pose; as, a man steady in his pinciples, 
steady in his purpose, steady in the pursuit 
of an object. 

A clear sight keeps the understanding steady. Locke, 
8. Regular; constant; undeviating; uniform; 
as, the steady course of the sun; steer the 
ship a steady course; a large river mns with 
a steady stream; a steady oreezo of wind.— 
Syn. Fixed, steadfast, firm, regular, unde- 
viating, unremitting, constant, uniform, in- 
variable. 

Steady (sted^i). v.t. pret. <& pp. steadied; 
ppr. steadying. To make steady; to hold 
or keep from shaking, reeling, or falling; 
to support; to make or keep firm; as, 
steady my hand. 

The bird . . . thus steadied . . . works and 
plasters the materials into the face of the brick or 
stone. Gilbert IVhiU, 

Steady (sted’l), v.t. To become steady; to 
regain or maintain an upright position; to 
move steadily. ’ She steadies with upr^bt 
keel’ Coleridge. 

Steady-rest (stod^l-rest), n. Same as Back- 
rest. 

Steak (st&k), n. [A Scandinavian word: 
Icel sUik, Sw. stik, a steak, from steikja, 
Dan. stige, Sw. stika, to roast.] A slice of 
beef, pork, venison, broiled or cut for 
broiling, frying, or stewing. *To feast on 
ale and Stoift. 

Steal (stdl), v.t. pret. stole; pp. stolen, stole; 
ppr. stealing. [A. Sax. stadan, stelan, pret 
steel, pp. stoUn, to steal, to move in a stealthy 
manner, to in^uate one’s self; D. stelen, 
Icel, stela, Goth, stilan, G. stehlen, to steal. 
Same root asGr. storsft, to deprive, Skr.atenos, 
a thief. Hence stealth, stalk, v.] 1. To take 
and earry away feloniously; to take clandes- 
tinely without right or leave, as the personal 
goods of another. See Thbft. 

How then should we steal out of thy lord's house 
silver or gold? Geo. xliv. 6. 

2. To take or assume hypooritioally. 

Oh, that deceit should shal such gentle shapes, 

And with a virtuous visard hide loul guile t Shak. 

8. To withdraw clandestinely : to creep ; to 
slink furtively: used refiexively. 

He will steal hinuefiato a man’s flavour and for m 
week escape a great deal of discoveries. SAak. 

4. To gain or win by address or gradual and 
imperceptible means. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 

Hath dear re^ous love WN from asiiie sire. JCMk. 


So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israet 
3 Sam. XV. 6. 

6. To do or effect so as to escape observation; 
to perform secretly; to try to accomplish 
clandestinely ; as, to steal a look. * ’Twere 
good, methinks, to steal our marriage.’ Shak. 

Therefore, always, when thou changest thine 
opinion or course, profess it plainly, and declare It. 
together with the reasons that move thee to change, 
and do not think to steat it. Bacon. 

—To Steal a march, to march secretly; to 
gainan at (vantage stealthily. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Harding had made up his 
mind to steal a march upon the archdeacon. 

Trollope, 

Syn. To filch, pilfer, purloin, cabbage. 
Stel^ P^Bctise or be guilty 

Thou shalt not steal. Ex. xx. 15. 

2. To withdraw or pass privily; to slip along 
or away unperoeived ; to go or come fur- 
tively. ‘ From whom you now must steal 
and take no leave.’ Shak. 


. to fly all compat^, one n^ht 


Fix’d of mind 
she stole away. ' Sir P. Sidney. 

A soft and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 

And stole upon the air. Milton. 

Steal (stel), n. The handle of any imple- 
ment; a haft or helve. Written also SuiXe, 
Steel, Stele. See STALE. [Provincial] 

Stealer (Stsidr), n. One that steids; a thief. 

The transgression is in the stealer. Shak. 

Stealer (ster^r), n. in ship-building, same as 
Steeler. 

Stealing (staling), n. i. The act of one who 
steals ; theft, — 2. That which is stolen ; 
stolen property: used chiefly in the plural. 

Stealissly (stei'ing-li), adv. By stealing; 
slily; privately; imperceptibly. [Rare.] 

Btealtn (stelth), n. [From steal; comp. 
heal, health; till, tilth. ] 1. 1 The act of steal- 
ing; theft. 

The owner proveth the stealth to have been com- 
mitted on him by such an outlaw. Spenser. 

2.t Tlie thing stolen. Spenser.— Z. A secret 
or clandestine method of procedure; a pro- 
ceeding bj^ secrecy; means unperceived em- 
ployed to gain an object; way or manner 
not perceived : used in a good or bad sense. 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. Pope. 

The monarch blinded with desire of wealth. 

With steel invades the brother's life by stealth. 

Dry dm, 

4. t A going secretly. ‘Your stealth unto this 
wood. ^ak. 

Stealthful t (stelthTul), a. Given to stealth; 
stealthy. Chapman. 

stealthfullyt (stelth'ful-ll}, adt?. Stealthily. 

StealthfalnesB t (stelth'ful-nes), n. stealth- 

Stealtlllly (stelth'i-li), adv. In a stealthy 
manner; oy stealth. 

Some cold night 

The coming husbandman comes stealthily. 

And there is Are and brimstone for my lords. 

Sir H. Taylor 

StealthlllBBB (stelth'i-nes). n. The state, 
quality, or character of being stealthy. 

Stealtl]^ ( stelth' i), a. Done by stealth; 
accomplished clandestinely; accompanied 
by efforts at concealment ; done furldvely ; 
furtive; sly; as, a stealthy movement; a 
stealthy glance. 'Murder . . . with his 
steaXthy PACO.' Shak. 

Steam (stem), n. [A. Sax. slim, stedm, 
steam, vapour, smoke; D.stoom, Fris. stoame, 
steam ; L.G. stilm, drift of snow or rsin. 
Perhaps from a root stam, signifying dark, 
seen without the s in Skr. tamos, dukness, 
Hmira. dark.] 1. The vaporous substance 
into which water is oonveited under certain 
circumstsnoes of heat and pressure; water 
in a gaseous state. Water gives off vapour 
or steam at every temperature— a low tem- 
perature not preventing the formation of 
steam, but only decreasing its density. The 
term, however, is strictly applied to the 
elastic aeriform fluid generate by heating 
water to the boiling-point. When water 
in an open vessel is heated to the tempera- 
ture of 212*F., or to the boiling-point, glo- 
bules of steam are formed at me bottom, 
and rise to the surface ; and the continued 
application of heat, even though inoreaaed 
indefinitely, will only cause a more oopioos 
and rapid formation of steam, and will fin- 
ally evaporate the whole of the water with- 
out rainng the temperature of either. In 
this case lul the heat which enters into the 
water is solely employed in oonverting it 
into steam of the temperature of bolBng 
water. But if the water be omifined in a 
stroitf close vessel, both it and the ftepm 
which it produces may be brought to. , any 
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reservoir for the steun, and from whence it 
passes to the engine; in loeomoHve engines, 
a box attached to the cylinders, into which 
the steam is admitted by the regulator. 
The slide-valve works in this box over the 
steam-ports, which open into it from the 
cylinder.— 2. In oalieo-printing, a form of 
steam apparatus in which steam is applied 
to cloth in order to fix the colours. — 8. A 
chamber heated by steam, and used for 
softening timber which is to be bent to a 
curved form, as ships’ planking. Called also 
a Stectmer. 

Steam - chimney (stSm'chim-ni), n. An 
annular chamber around the chimney of a 
boiler-furnace for superheating steam. 

Steam -OOdb: (stdm^kok), n. A faucet or 
valve in a steam-pine. 

Steam -OOU (stdm^oil), n. A steam-pipe 
used in malt vats, vacuum-pans &c., bent 


pmvements from the hands of Xewcomen, 
Beighton, Blakey, and others. Still, how- 
ever, it was imperfect and rude in its con- 
struction, and was chiefly applied to the 
draining of mines or the raisiim of water. 
Up to mis time it was properly an atmo- 
spheric engine, as the actual moving power 
was the pressure of the atmosphere, the 
steam only producing a vacuum under the 
piston. The steam-engine was brought to a 
high state of perfection by the celebrated 
James Watt about the year 1782. The nu- 
merous and vital improvements introduced 
by him, both in the combination of its me- 
chanism and in the economy of its manage- 
ment, have rendered the steam-engine at 
once the roost powerful, the most easily ap- 
plied and regulated, and generally speaking 
the least expensive of all prime movers for 
impelling machinery of every description. 





Condensing Steam-engine. 

The steam-cylinder; b, the piston; r. the upper steam-port or passage; rf. the lower 
steam-port; tt, the parallel motion; //, the beam; a, the connecting-rod; h, the crank; 
II, the fly-wheel; k k, the eccentric and its rod for working the steam-valve; /, the steam- 
valve and valve-casing; m, the throttle-valve ; «, the condenser; o, the iiyection-cock ; /. the 
air-pump ; q, the hot-well ; r, the snifting-valve for creating a vacuum in the condenser pre- 
vious to starting the engine; s, the feed-pump for supplymg the boilers; t, the cold-water 
pump for suppl]^g the condenser cistern; u, the governor. 


temperature; and as steam at 212* occupies 
new^ 1700 times the space of the water 
from which it is generated. It follows that, 
when thus confined. It must exercise an 
enormous elastic or expansive force, which 
may also be shown to be proportional to its 
temperature. Steam which has received 
additional heat axmrt from water is called 
superheated steam, and approximates to the 
condition of a perfect gas. Steam, however, 
as used in the steam-engine holds water in 
su^nsion mechanically, and differs sen- 
sibly from the condition of a perfect gas. 
It is called saturated or wet steam. When 
the temperature of saturated steam is con- 
siderably above 212* F. the steam formed 
under such circumstances is termed A wA- 
pressure steam; at 212“ F. it is termed low- 
pressure steam, and its pressure is equal to 
that of one atmosphere, or 14 7 lbs. on the 
square Inch. Steam in its perfect state is 
transparent, colourless, and invisible; but 
when it has been deprived of part of its 
heat by coming into contact with cold air, 
it suddenly assumes a cloudy appearance, 
and is condensed into water. Hence ap- 
pears another important property of steam. 
Its condensibility; so that whenever cold is 
applied to it it suddenly returns to the 
liquid state, and thus can be employed to 
pi^uce a vacuum. From the properties 
above briefly adverted to, steam constitutes 
an invaluable agent for the production 
of mechanical force, as exemplified in the 
vast and multiplied uses of the steam- 
eufl^e. Steam is also employed as an agent 
in distributing the heat ns^ for warming * 
buildings, in heating baths, evaporating 
solutions, distilling, brewing, drying.dyelng, 
and even for cookery.— 2. In mmular usage, 
the visible moist vapour wmen rises from 
water, and from all moist and liquid bodies, 
when subjected to the action of heat ; as, 
the steam of boiling water, of malt, of a tan- 
bed. &c. This is properly water in a minute 
state of subdivision arising from the con- 
densation of steam. Hence a haze cansed 
by the sun’s heat WordswortK.—Z. Any ex- 
halation. *A steam of rich, distilled per- 
fumes.’ MHUm. 

Btoani (stfimX v.t. l. To give out a steam or 
vapour; to give out any fume or exhala- 
tion. *Ye mists that rise from steamitig 
lake.’ Milton. 

Let the crude humours dance 
In heated brass, steaminp' with fire intense. 

Philips. 

2. To rise in a vaporous form; to pass off in 
visible vapour. *When the last deadly 
smoke aloft did steatn.' Spenser. 

The dissolved amber . sUattttd away into the 
air. Boylt. 

Z. To move or travel by the agency of steam. 
‘The vessel steamed out of port.’ N. P. 
Willis. 

Btaaxn (stemX v.t. l. To exhale; to evapor- 
ate. ‘ in riouthful sleepe his molten heart 
to steam.’ Spenser. [Rare.)— 2, To expose 
to steam; to apply steam to for softening, 
dressing, or preparing; as, to steam cloth; 
to steam potatoes instead of boiling them; 
to steam food for cattle. 

Steam-hoat (stdm’bdt). n. A vessel moved 
by the power of a steam-engine acting u^n 
paddle-wheels, a screw-propeller, or other 
mechanism for propelling it through the 
water. 

Steam-boUar (st6m'boil-^r), n. A strong 
metallic vesset usually of wrought-lron 
plates rivetted together, in which water is 
converted into steam for the purpose of 
supplying steam-engines, or for any of the 
other purposes for which steam is nsed in 
the arts, or in domestic economy; a steam 
generator. Bee Boiler, 8. 
ttMUkl-liralDB (stSm’br&k), n. In raU. a 
brake made by steam to act upon the car- 
riage wheels and stop their motiom 
#tMl&-oar (stdm’khr), n. A car drawn or 
driven by steam-power. 
ftftflnviTIllTfmr^ (st$m1car-rij), n. A loco- 
motive engine adapted to work on common 
mods; a road-steamer. 
glaaXBHMMSag (stSmlcfts-lng), n. A vacnitv 
•uirouiidiiig any vessel, pipe, &c,, into which 
ttoaiiiiniyrT>e admitted, in order to prevent 
the loss m hsai by radiation; asteam-Jacket 
gttiin -e fia.niH inr (sMm'ctUton-b^rX n. A 
division or oompurtment in the boiler of a 
steam-engine above the water, whence steam 
Is conducted to the en^e. Called also 
Steam-iwmt and Steanhoame. 

•toan - diMt (stdm'ohest), n, I. A box or 
chamber above a steam-boiler to imm a 


Into a shape to occupy the bottom or sides, 
so as to have a large surface in compact 
space. 

Steam-colours (stSm’kul-Orz), n. pi. in 
calico-printing, a mixture of dye extracts 
and mordants in which the chemical re- 
action fixing the colouring matter to the 
fibre is produced by steam. 

Steam -crane (stem’kran), n. A crane 
worked by steam, frequently carrying the 
steam-en^e upon the same frame. 

Steam-cj^lnder (st6m'si-lin-d6r), n. The 
cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Stsam-dome (stSm’uOm), n. In steam- 
engines, same as Steam-chamber. 

StMUn - dredger (stdm’dreJ-6rX n. See 
Dbedoinq-mach ike. 

Steam-engine (stdm'en-JlnL n. An engine 
worked by steam, or an engine in which the 
mechanic^ force arising from the elas- 
ticity and expansive action of steam, or 
from its property of rapid condensation, or 
from the combination of these principles, Is 
made available as a source of motive power 
in the arts and manufactnres, and in loco- 
motion. The invention of the steam-engine 
has been ascribed by the English to the 
Marquis of Worcester, who published an ac- 
count of it about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. By the French the inven- 
tion has been ascribed to Papin towards the 
close of the same century. Papin’s plan 
contained the earliest suggestion of a vsh 
cuum under a piston by the agency of steam. 
The first actual working steam-engine of 
which there is any recKUKl was invented and 
constructed by Captain Bavery. an English- 
man, to whom a patent was granted for it 
in 1006. This euidue was emploved to raise 
water by the expansion and condensation of 
steam. The steam-engins received great Im- 


Steam-engines vapr much in magnitude, 
form, ana proportions, as well as in the de- 
tails of the machinery by which the power 
of the steam is applied, but all work upon 
substantially the same principles which 
were embodied in Watt’s steam-engine, and 
to understand one is to understanoT all. The 
above illustration represents a sectional 
elevation of a Condensing Steam-engine. 
The construction and action of the steam- 
engine will be readily understood from this 
illustration. The pipe which conveys the 
steam from the boiler opens into the part 
marked {, which incloses a movable valve 
by means of which the steam may be alter- 
nately admitted into the cylinder a bv the 
upper port c and lower d\ between these 
points the piston 6 works steam-tight. The 
valve I is so contrived that while it allows 
steam to pass into the cylinder through one 
of the ports, it shall at the same time open 
a communication between the opposite aide 
of the piston and the condenser n. which is 
a hollow vessel kept constantly Immersed 
in cold water, a portion of which is admitted 
into It by the injection-cock o; conse- 
quently, the steam thus admitted is in- 
stantly deprived of its heat, and reconverted 
into its original form of water, thereby 
forming a vacuum. Thus it will be seen 
that, on the communication being opened 
up between the boiler and either side of the 

S liiton, the latter will ascend or descend In 
ie cylinder unimpeded by the resittanoe of 
the atmosphere against the other side, and 
with a force proportional to the pressure of 
the steam; and as the motions of the steam- 
valve I are nmlated by Uie engine Itself, 
the above action is kem up oontlatumaly. 
The altematlsg rectilinear motion thu* 
generated irithm tiie cylinder Is trajiiiail* 
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ted, hf meens oi » rod attached to the pie* 
ton, to a etroDg beam ff, movable upon a 
eentral axis, a system of jointed rods e e, 
called the parallel motion, being interposed 
for the purpose of neutralizing the disturb- 
ing action which the circular path of the 
beam would otherwise exert upon the pis- 
ton. The reciprocating motion of the beam 
is now, through the intervention of the con- 
necting-rod g and crank h, converted into 
a circular or rotatory motion, which is ren- 
dered continuous and uniform by the fly- 
wheel i, to the axis of which the machinery 
to be impelled is connected. The air-pump 
V for withdrawing the vapour and water 
from the condenser, the feed-pump s for 
supplying the boilers, and cold-water pump 
t for supplying the condenser cistern, are 
all worked by rods from the beam; and the 
governor u, for maintaining uniformity of 
motion, is driven by a band from the crank- 
shaft. The above description refers more 
Immediately to that class of steam-engines 
called low-pressure or condensing enfdnes, 
in which the power derived from the rapid 
condensation of the steam is made available 
in combination with that due to its elasti- 
city; but if we suppose the condensing ap- 

{ laratus removed, and the waste steam sl- 
owed to escape into the atmosphere, it will 
then be equally applicable to that kind 
called high-pressure or non-condensing en- 
gines, which employ the elastic action of 
the steam alone. Steam-engines are classi- 
fled in various ways, as portable, marine, lo- 
comotive, pumving, blowing, winding, &c. 
According to tne arrangement of the chief 
parts they are classed as beam, oscillating- 
cylinder, horizontal, vertical, &c. The me- 
chanical energy of a steam-engine is usually 
estimated in horse -power. See Hor.se- 
POWKR. 

Steamer (stsm'er), n. l. A vessel propelled 
by steam; a steam-ship. — 2. A flre-engine 
the pumps of which are worked by steam. 
8. A vessel in which articles are subjected 
to the action of steam, as in washing or 
cookery. See Steam-chest. — 4. In paper- 
making, a vessel in which old paper, fibre, 
&c., is treated in order to soften it — 5. An 
apparatus for steaming grain preparatory 
to grinding. ~6. A locomotive for roads. See 
Koap-steamer. 

Steamer -duck (stem'dr-duk), n. A large 
species of duck of the genus Micropterus 
(M. brachypterus), distinguished by its small 
short wings, and the swiftness with which 
it paddles over the water. Called also 
^ce-horse. 

Steam - gas (stSm'gas), n. Same as Super- 
heated ^am. See under Steam. 
Steam-rauge (stem'gal). n. An attachment 
to a boiler .to indicate the pressure of steam; 
a pressure-gauge. There are many forms. 
One of the older is a bent tube partially filled 
with mercury, one end of which springs 
from the boiler, so that the steam raises the 
mercury according to the amount of pres- 
sure. A venr common form of gauge is that 
known as Bourdon's, which consists essen- 
tially of a flattened metal tube, closed at 
one end and bent circularly, into which the 
steam is admitted. As such a tube tends to 
straighten itself out by the force of the 
steam the amount of pressure can easily be 
ascertained by an attached index apparatus. 
Steam - governor ( stSm'gu-v6m-6r ). See 
Governor. 

Steam-gun (stSm'gun), n. a gun the pro- 
jectile force of which is derived from the 
Mgansion of steam issuing through a shotted 

SteaTn- ba.niwi ftr (stfim'ham-dr), n. A form 
of heavy forge hammer operated by steam, 
consisting usually of a steam cylinder and 
piston, with metal striker attached, placed 
verticmly over the anvil. There are two 
principal varieties: in one the cylinder is 
fixed, and the hammer is attached to the 
piston-rod, and is operated by the direct 
action of the steam in the cylinder ; in the 
other the piston is fixed, and the hammer is 
attached to the lower end of the cylinder, 
which similarly rises and falls by the action 
of the steam In the cylinder. The former is 
known as Nasmyth’s, and the latter as Gon- 
dte’s hammer, which is shown in the cut at- 
tached. In the entablature of the fimu'e is a 
steam and exhaust valve, and attached to it 
a hollow piston-rod, acting as steam and 
exhaust pipe, to which the mston is attached 
fui a fixture. The steam, being introduced 
Into the cylinder or hammer immediately 
above the piston, presses the cylinder cover, 


and raises the hammer between the guides 
to the required height. The steam being 
then cut off, and the exhaust-valve opened. 



the hammer falls, not only with the velocity 
of gravity, but with the additional velocity 
produced by the compression of the air un- 
der the piston during the latter portion of 
the hammer’s ascent, which, acting as a 
recoil, adds considerably to the effect of 
the blow. With the most powerful ham- 
mers steam is also introduced on the under 
side of the piston, so as to augment still 
further the speed and force of the blow. 
The valves and valve-gearing are so arranged 
that the person in charge of the machine 
can arrest the motion of the hammer while 
falling, or cause it to fall at any moment 
while ascending. In Ramsbottom’s ham- 
mer two hammer cylinders move horizon- 
tally in the same line, but in opposite direc- 
tions, and the piece to be forged is placed 
between the two. There are some other 
kinds of steam-hammers suitable for light 
work, in most of which the hammer-head 
is attached to the end of a horizontal shaft 
which acts as a lever, the fulcrum of which 
is nearer the free end of the shaft than the 
end bearing the hammer. The hammer is 
raised by cams attached to a revolving 
drum, and falls when by the revolution of 
the drum the shaft is freed from one of the 
cams. These are often called Steam-tUts. 

Steaminess ( stem'i-nes ), n. The state or 
quality of being steamy or vaporous; vapor- 
ousness; mistiness. 

Steam-jacket (st^m'jak-et), n. Same as 
Steam-casing. 

Steam -klt<men (stSmldch-en), n. An ap- 
paratus for cooking by steam. 

Steam - launch (stemlknsh), n. A large 
kind of boat propelled by steam. 

Steam-navl^tfon (stdm'nav-i-ga-shon), n. 
The art of applying the power of steam to 
the propulsion of boats and vessels; the art 
of navigating steam-vessels. 

Steam-packet (st$m'pak-et), n. A packet 
or vessel propelled by steam, and running 
periodically between certain ports. 

Steam - pi^ (stem'pip), n. Any pipe used 
for conveying steam from a boiler to a 
steam-engine, or through a workshop for 
the purpose of heating, or for any other 
purpose. 

Steam -plough (stSm'plou). n. A plough 
or gana of ploughs worked by a steam-engine 
instead of horses. 

Steam -port (stSm^pdrt), n. In locomotive 
engines, the name given to two oblong pass- 
ages from the steam-chest to the inside of 
the cylinder, by which the steam enters and 
returns, above and below the piston. Known 
as the induction port or the eduction port 
respectively, according to the course of the 
steam. 

Steam-power (stSm'pou-^r), n. The power 
of steam applied to move machinery or pro- 
duce any results. 

Steam -preaa (stSra'pres), n, A press ac- 
tuated by steam-power acting directly or 
intermediately; speciflcally, a printing-press 
worked by steam. 

Steam-propeller (itfim'prO-pel-er),*!. Same 
as Screw-propeUer. See under Screw. 

Steam-ram (stSm'ram), n. . See Eajc, 8. 
Steam-room (stdm'rbm), n. Same as Steam- 
chamber. 


Steam-ehlp (Stem'ship), n. a ship propelled 
by steam. 

Steam-tight (stgm'tlt). a. Capable of re- 
sisting the passage of steam. 

Steam-tUt (stdm^tilt), n. See Steam-ham- 
mer. 

Steam-trap (stSm'trap), n. A contrivance 
for permitting the passage of water while 
preventing that of steam. 

Steam-tug (stSm-tug), n. a steamer used 
for towing ships. 

Steam -veMel (stSm'ves-el), n. Same as 
Steam-ship. 

Steam-Wheel (sWnfwhglX n. Another name 
for a rotatory steam-engine. See under Ro- 
tatory. 

Steam-whistle (stfim'whis-l), n. a sound- 
ing device connected with the boiler of a 
steam-engine, either stationary, locomotive, 
or marine, for the purpose of announcing 
hours of work, signalling, <&c. The annex^ 
figure represents a section of a locomotive 
steam-whistle ; a a is a tube fixed to ^e 
top of the boiler, and opening into its inte- 
rior; it is commanded by a stop-cock e ; the 
tube is surmounted by a hollow ^ece b, per- 
forated with holes, and surrounded by a 
thin brass cup cc; the respective diameters 
of the piece o and cup c being so adjusted 
as to leave a very narrow orifice all round. 
Another thin brass cup d is fixed in an in- 
verted position at a short distance above 
the upper surface of the parts b and c, so 
as to present a sharp edge exactly opposite 
the orifice above mentioned. On opening 
the stop-cock e the steam, rushing with 
great violence through 
the circular orifice, en- 
counters the edge of 
the cup c, and thereby 
produces a loud and 
slirill sound which may 
be heard at the dis- 
tance of several milea 
Steam - whistles are 
made to give musical 
tones varying in pitch 
by graduating the 
/ length of the pipe or 
cuj), and a series of 
whistles tuned to dif- 
lerent note. Md oper- 

ated by keys forms the 

Steam -whistle. musical instrument 

called the calliope. 

Steam - winch (stem'winsh), n. A form of 
winch or hoisting apparatus in which rota- 
tory motion is imparted to the winding axle 
from the piston-rod of a steam-engine, di- 
rectly, or indirectly by means of bevel-gear- 
ing, the direct action giving most rapidity, 
the indirect most power. 

Steamy (stem'l), a. Consisting of or abound- 
ing in steam ; resembling steam; vaporous; 
misty. 

Stean (sten), n. and v. See Steen. 
Steuate (8t§'a-rat), n. A salt of stearic 
acid. The neutral stearates of the alkalies 
are perfect soaps. 

Steailo (st6-ardk), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from stearine.— Stearic acid (Cu 
HgeOg), a monobasic acid, perhaps the mou 
important and most abundant of the fatty 
acids. It exists in combination with gly- 
cerine, as stearine, in beef and mutton fat, 
and in several vegetable fats, such as the 
butter of cacao. It is obtained from stear- 
ine by saponification, and also from mutton 
suet by a similar process. Stearic acid is 
in the form of brilliant white scaly crystals; 
it is inodorous, tasteless, insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and ether. It bums 
like wax, and is used in the formation of 
candles. It forms compounds with the 
alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, which 
are called stearates. 

Stearine, Stearin (ste Vrin), n. [Gr. stetvr, 
suet.] (C«HiipO«.) 1. The chief ingredient 
of suet and tallow, or the harder ingredient 
of animal fats, oleine being the softer one. 
It is obtained from mutton suet by repeated 
solution in ether and crystallization. It 
may also be obtained by pressing tallow be- 
tween hot plates, and afterwards dissolving 
In hot ether, which on cooling deposits the 
stearine. It has a pearly lustre, is soft to 
the touch, but not greasy. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in hot alcohol and 
ether. When treated with superheated 
steam it is separated into stearic acid and 
glycerine, and when boiled with alkalies is 
saponified, that is, the stearic acid combines 
with the alkali, forming soap, and glycerins 
is separated. When melt^ it resembles 
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TiMre are three etearines, which may 
be all regarded as deriTatives of glycerine 
in which one, two, or three OH groups are 
leplaoed by the radical stearyl. Natural 
•tearine is the tristearyl derivative of gly- 
cerine.— 2. A popular name for stearic acid 
as used in candlea 

Btearinery (std'ar-in-er-i), n. The process 
of making stearine from animal or vegetable 
fats: the manufacture of stearine or stearine 
products. 

Wearone (ste'a-rdn). n. (C^jHtoO.) a sub- 
stance obtained by the partial decomposi- 
tion of stearic acid. It is a volatile liquid, 
and seems to be stearic acid deprived of two 
equivalents of carbonic acid. 

Mearoptene (Sts-a-rop'ten). n. A crystal- 
line substance contained in many essential 
oils. See Elaboptbns. 

•taaryl(stfi'ar-U).n. (CisHmO.) The radi- 
cal of stearic acid. 

Btaatita (stfi'a-tlt). n. [Ft. stiatite, from 
Gr. 9 tear, steatos, fat, tallow.] Soapstone; 
so o^led from its smooth or unctuous feel; 
a sub-species of rhoinboidal mica. It is of 
two kinds, the common and the pagodite or 
lardstone. It is sometimes confounded with 
talc, to which it is allied. It is a compact 
stone, white, green of all shades, gray, 
brown or marbled, and sometimes herbor- 
ised by black dendrites. It is found in me- 
talliferous veins, with the ores of copper, 
lead, sine, silver, and tin. It is a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia and alumina. It is used 
in the manufacture of porcelain, in polish- 
ing marble, &c . ; as the basis of rouge and 
otner cosmetic powders; in the composition 
of crayons, &c. 

Steatltlo (std-a-tlt'ik), a. Pertaining to 
steatite or soapstone; of the nature of stea- 
tite or resembling it 

Sthatooele (sts-atd-sgl). n. [Or. stear, fat, 
klli^ a tumour.] A tumour of the scrotum, 
containing fat. 

Steatoma (ste-a-td'maX n. [Gr. , from stear, 
fat.] A lupia or wen, i.e. an encysted tu- 
mour, containing matter like suet. 
SteatOXnatOUB (ste-a-tom'at-usX O. Of the 
nature of a steatoma 

Bteatopyga (sM-a-top'i-gaXn. [Gr. stear, ste- 
otos, fat,andpt/p^,buttocKS.] The name given 
to a remarkable accumulation of fat on the 
buttocks of certain Africans, especially of 
female Hottentots. 

Btaatopygoos (std-a-top'i gus), a. Belating 
to or characterized by steatopyga; having 
fat bnttocka 

Btodfiut (stedTast). See Steadfast. 

8te<l,f Stedet (8ted),7t. [See Stead.] Place 
or station. Spenser. 

Sleet (stS). n. [A. Sax. sttgan, to mount 
See Staib.] A ladder. 

Steed (stddx n. [A. Sax. stid, sUda, a steed; 
perhaM from stem of stand, a horse kept 
standing in the stable; comp, stallion, a 
staZI-horse.) A horse; especially, a spirited 
hone for state or war: used cMefly in poe- 
try and poetical or picturesque prose. 

‘ Honnted upon a hot and fiery steed. ' Shak. 

‘ Like a steea that knows his rider. ’ Byron. 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our sUtds. 

IValUr. 

gteek, Steik (st§kX v t [A Scotch word; 
A. Sax. stidan, to pierce, to stick, to stick 
in. See Shoe, Stitoh.] 1. To pierce with 
a sharp-pointed instrument; to stitch or 
sew with a needle.— 2. To close or shat; aa, 
to steek a door. 

Meek, Stetk (stdk). n. The act of stitching 
with a needle; a stitch. [Scotch.] 

Steel (Stdl), n. [A. Sax. sUl, L.G. D. and Dan. 
staal, Icel stdl, G. stahl,O.Q. stahal. Wach- 
ter and Adelnng connect the word with G. 
staehel, a prick, from sUchen, to stick, to 
prick, on type of Fr. ader, steel, from L, 
aeies, a point, an edge ] 1. Iron combined 
with a small portion of carbon. Steel nsu- 
idly contains also small quantities of sili- 
oon, phoq;>boras, manganese, and sulphur, 
bet iron and carbon appear to be its only 
e se c i nti a l constituents. The relative pro- 
portions of iron and carbon vmry in steel 
of different qualities; but in that used 
fbr ordinm pmposes the carbon amounts 
from about 0*6 to 1*6 per cent, the tough- 
ness, tenacity, and haituiess increasing with 
the increase of the carbon, the elastidty di- 
miniahing as the hardness increases, and 
dee verm. At a red heat steel is malleable 
and maybe w^dad. The colour is a bright 
fKijdik white, the iextnte closely grannUr, 
m specific ^mity varying fr^ 

8teef fovmed from bar*inm by cementation 
Is called bUetered sisel, from ite soriaoe ac- 


quiring a blietered character in the process. 
(1^ Obxbntation.) When blistered steel 
is rolled or beaten down into bars, it is 
called shear-steel, and if it be melted, cast 
into ingots, and again rolled out into bars, 
it forms oast-steel Cast-steel is now largely 
manufactured by what is known as Besse- 
mer’s process. (See Bessemer’s Process.) 
Natural or German steel is an impure 
and variable kind of steel procured from 
cast-iron, or obtained at once from the ore. 
The natural steel yielded by cast-iron, manu- 
factured in the refining houses, is kuQwn by 
the general name of furnace steel, and that 
which has only been once treated with a re- 
fining furnace is particularly called rough 
steel. The peculiarity of steel, upon which 
its high value in the arts in a great measure 
depends, is its property of becoming hard 
after being heated to redness and then sud- 
denly cooled by being plunged Into cold 
water, and of being a^n softened down to 
any r^uisite d^ee bythe application of a 
certain temperature, ^^s process is called 
tempering. It is found that the higher the 
temperature to which steel is raised, and the 
more sudden the cooling, the greater is the 
hardness; and hence, any degree of hard- 
ness can be given to steel which is required 
for the various purposes to which it is ap- 
plied. According to the degree of hardness 
to which steel is tempered it assumes 
various colours, and formerly these colours 
served as guides to the workman. Now, 
however, a thermometer, with a bath of 
mercury or oil, is employed, and the opera- 
tion of tempering is performed with a much 
greater degree of certainty. The uses of 
steel in forming various Unds of Instru- 
ments, edge-toeds, springs, <kc. , are well 
known.— indian steel. SeeWooTZ.— 2. Fig. 
a weapon; particularly, an offensive wea- 
pon, as a sword, spear, and the like. 

Shall I Sir Pandarus of T roy become, 

And by my side wear steei f Shak. 

While doubting thus he stood. 

Receiv’d the steti bath d in his brother's blood. 

Dry den. 

3. A kind of steel file for sharpening knives. 

4. A piece of steel for striking sparks from 
fiint to ignite tinder or match. —5. Anything 
of extreme hardness; hardness; sternness; 
rigour. ‘Hands of steel.’ Johnson. ‘Man- 
hood’s heart of steeV Byron. 

Steel (8t01), a. l. Made of steel; as, a steel 

E late or buckle. — 2. Resembling steel in 
ardness; hence, unfeeling; rigorous. ‘Thy 
steel bosom. ’ Shak. ‘ The flinty and steel 
couch of war.’ Shak.— Steel toys, the manu- 
facturing term for such small articles as 
cork-screws, buckles, button -hooks, boot- 
hooks, &c., when made of polished steel. 
Steel (stel), v.t. 1. To overlay, point, or 
edge with steel ; as, to steel the point of a 
sword; to steel a razor; to steel an axe. —2. To 
fortify as with steel; to make hard or stub- 
born; to render insensible or obdurate; as, to 
steel one’s heart against mercy. ‘Lies well 
steel’d with weighty arguments.’ Shak. ‘ An 
aged knight, to (Umger steel'd.’ Sir W. Scott 
O God of battles, jte*/ my soldiers’ hearts. Shak. 

3. To cause to resemble steel, as in smooth- 
ness, polish, or other qualities. 

These waters, steel'd 

By breezeless air to smoothest polish. IVordsvfOrth. 

8teel-bow (st^l^u), a. A term in SeoU 
law, steel-bow goods consisting in com, cattle, 
straw, implements of husbandir, delivered 
by the landlord to his tenant, by means of 
which the tenant is enabled to stock and 
labour the farm, and in consideration of 
which he becomes bound to return articles 
equal in quuitity and quality at the expira- 
tion of the lease. The origin of the tem is 
nnoertain. Bell’s Diet 
ffteel-broilM (sMl^bronzX n, A very hard 
and tenacious alloy, composed of about 90 
parts copper to 10 parts tin, used as a sub- 
stitute for steel, especially in tiie manufac- 
ture of cannon. 

Steel-cap (stSlkap), n. A cap or head-piece 
of steel; armour for the head. 

Steel-Clad (stdlldadX a. Clad with steel 
mall or armour; as, steel-clad warriors. 
Steel-eilgravt]lff(st0Ten'grftv-lng),n. l.The 
art of engravii^ tUKm steel-platM for the 
purpose of prodnemg prints or impressions 
In Ink, upon paper and other substances.— 
2. The design engraved npon the steel-plate. 
8. An irapiettion or print taken from the 
engraved steel-plate. 

Stec^ (stfiVdrX n. In sMpJmUding, the 
foremost or aftmost plank in a strike, which 


is dropped short of the stem or stem post. 
Spelled also Stealer. 

SteeUnass (stsn-nes), n. The state of being 
Bteelv; great hardness. 

Staaliag (Stdring).n. 1. The process of wad- 
ing a piece of steel on that part of a cutting 
instrument which is to receive the edge.— 
2. The process of covering a metal-plate 
with steel by voltaic electricity for the pur- 
pose of rendering it more durable. It is ap- 
plied to stereotype and engraved copper- 
plates. 

Steeling-Btrake (stgling-str&k), n. Same 
as Steeter (which see). 

Steel-pen (stgl'pen), n. A pen made of 
steel. 

Steel-plate (stgrpl6t), n. l. a piece of steel 
flattened or extended to an even surface, and 
of uniform thickness. Such plates are used 
as armour for the sides of war-ships, and 
for other purposes.— 2. A plate of polished 
steel on which a design is engraved for the 
purpose of transferring it to paper by im- 
pressing or printing.— 8. The impi’ession or 
print taken from the engraved plate. 
Steel-trap (stertrap). n. A trap for catch- 
ing wild animals, consisting of two iron- 
toothed jaws, which close by means of a 
powerful steel spring, when the animal dis- 
turbs the catch or tongue by which they are 
kept open. 

Steiel-Wlne (stgTwin), n. Wine in which 
steel filings have been placed for some time: 
used medicinally. Simmonds. 

Steely (stgri), a. l. Made of steel; consist- 
ing of steel. ‘The steely point of Clifford’s 
lance.’ Shak. 

Around his shop the steely sparkles flew. Gay. 

2. Resembling steel in hardness; hard; firm; 
stubborn. 

That she would unarm her noble heart of that 
steely resistance against the sweet blows of love. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

3. Resembling the surface of polished steeL 
Steelyard (steryard), n. [Steel and yard.} 

An instrument for weighing bodies, consist- 
ing essentiallv of a rod or bar a b marked 
with notches designating the number of tons, 
hundredweights, pounds, the., and a weight 
E which is movable along this bar, and 
which is made to balance the weight of the 
body D by being removed at a proper dis- 
tance from the fulcrum. ITie principle of 



Steelyard. 


the steelyard is that of the lever, where an 
euuilibrium is produced when the products 
of the weights on opposite sides into their 
respective distances from the fulcrum are 
equal to one another. Hence a less weight 
is made to indicate a greater by being re-, 
moved to a greater distance from the ful- 
crum. For weighing heavy loads the steel- 
yard is a convenient instrument, but for 
smaller weights it is less accurate than the 
common balance. 

Steen, t Steant (st^n), n. [A. Sax. stana, a 
kind of drinking vessel.] A vessel of clay 
or stone. 

Steen. Stean (stSn), v. t To line with stone 
or brick, as a well, cesspool, &c. ; to mend 
with stones, as a road. [Provincial.] 
SteenbOk (stSn'bok or st&nnbok), n. [D. 
Steen, stone, and bol^ a buck.] A species 
of antelope, the Antuope (Nanatragus) tra* 
^us, which derives its name from inhabit- 
ing the stony plains and rocky hills of South 
Africa. Its flesh is esteemed excellent veni- 
son. Spelled also Steinbok. 

Staaninff, Staanlnf (st6n‘ing), n. in arch. 
the bri^ or stone wall or lining ot a well 
or cesiqiool, the use of which is to prevent 
the Irruption of the surrounding soil. 
Staanklik, Staliiklrk (st«n'k6rk), n. A 
name brought into fashion, after the battle 
of SteenkiTK, for several aitloles, esDeolally 
ot dress, as wigs, buckles, powder, dbo., and 
especially large, elaborately onuanented 
neck-tiea Macaulay. 


ing down abruptly; comp. L. altus, high 
deep. Steeple leeme a derivative form.] 


FMe, fir, faA faU; m*, met, li6r, pine, pin; nate, not, mbve; tftbe, tiib^ bnU; oU, pound: tl. So. abmke; p,$c,Up. 
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1. Making a large angle with the plane of 
ihe horUon ; ascending or descending with 
ffreat inclination; precipitous; as, a steep 
hill or mountain; a steep roof; a steep 
ascent; a steep declivity. —2. t Not easily 
accessible; lofty; elevated; high. 

To a room they came, 

Steep and of state. Chapman, 

8. High-priced; dear. [Slang.] 

Stem (stSp), n. A precipitous place; a rock 
or hill which slopes with a large angle to 
the plane of the horizon; a precipice. ‘ On 
Sunfum's marbled steep.' Byron. 

We had on each side rocks and mountains broken 
into a thousand irregular steeps and precipices. 

Addison. 

Steep (Bt€pl, v.t, [D. and G. stippen, Fris. 
stiepen, to dip, to steep. Perhaps connected 
with steep, adjective, and literally meaning 
to dip down abruptly. ] To soak in a liquid; to 
macerate; to extract the essence of by soak- 
ing; as, cloth is steeped in lye or other liquid 
in bleaching or dyeing; plants and drugs are 
steeped in water, wine, and the like, for the 
purpose of tincturing the llqiiid with their 
qualities. Of ten used figuratively. ‘My sense 
in Lethe steep. ’ Shak. * (A heart) steeped In 
selfishness. ' Thackeray, ‘ Steeped to the lips 
in misery.’ Lt/ngfellow. 

Steep (step), n. 1. Something that is steeped 
or used in steeping ; a fertilizing liquid in 
which seeds are steeped to quicken germin- 
ation.— 2. A rennet-bag. 

Steep-down (stdp'doun), a. Having steep 
descent ‘ Steep^oxan gulfs of liquid fire. ' 
Shak. 

Steepen (stSp'n), v.i. To become steep. 

As the way steepened, ... I could detect in the 
hollow of the hill some traces of the old path. 

Hugh Miller. 

Steeper (stdp‘6r), n. a vessel, vat, or cistern 
in which things are steeped. 

Steeplnees (8tdp‘i-nes), n. The state or 
quauty of being steepy or steep ; steepness. 
‘The cragginess and steepiness of places.’ 
Howell. [Rare.] 

Steeping (stSp’ing), n. A counterfeit of the 
reign of Edward I., of the value of about a 
halfpenny, coined abroad and smuggled into 
England. 

Steeple (sts'pl), n. [A. Sax. st6pel, st^l, a 
steeple, a tower; L.G. stipel, a pillar, a sup- 
porter, a pillar attaclied to a neat building; 
Icel. stdp^l, a steeple, a pillar; allied to 
steep (which see). ] A lofty erection attached 
to a church, town-house, or other public 
edifice, and generally intended to contain 
its bells. Steeple is a general term applied 
to every appendage of this description, 
whether in the form of a tower or a spire, 
or, as is usual, a tower surmounted by a 
spire. ‘A weather-cock on a ste^te.’ Shak. 

‘ Far from steeples and their sacred sound. ’ 
Dryden. 

basil (stfi'pl-bwsh), n. A plant, 
lack (which see). 

Steepls-ohase (stg‘pi-ch&s), n. A kind of 
horse-race across a difficult tract of country 
in which ditches, hedges, fences, and other 
obstacles have to be jum^d as they come in 
the way. It is said that the name is derived 
from the fact that originally any conspicu- 
ous object, such as a church-steeple, was 
chosen as a goal, towards which those taking 
part in the race were allowed to take any 
course they chose. The steeple-chase course 
of the present day is marked out by flags, 
between which the rider must pass before 
he can win the race. 

Steeple-chaser (stg'pl-chas-er), n. One who 
rides in steeple-chases; a horse engaged in 
a steeple-chase; a horse trained for running 
steeple-chases. 

Bteepled (Ste'pld), a. Furnished with a 
steeple ; adorned with, or as with, steeples 
or towers ; towering up. 

A sttepied turbsnt on her head she wore. Faitfax. 

Stesids-houset (ste'pl-hous). n. a church: 
a term of contempt. HaUyweU. 

Steeply (stSpOi), adv. In a steep manner; 
with steepness; with precipitous declivity; 
as, a heignt rising steeply up. 

Steepness (stSp^nes), n. The state of being 
steep; preclpitousness; asjthe steepness ot a 
hill, a bank, or a roof. * The barrenness of 
the rock, or the steepness of the ascent* 
jiddistm. 

or pre- 
I poeti- 

^den. 

^ n. [A. Sax. etedr, D. and O, 

sHer, Icel. s^fdrr, wth. stiur, a steer, a bull 
Probably from same root as Skr. sthdm, 
Strong, and cognate with L. Uturus, Or. 



toitros, a bull, these words having lost the 
8. For loss or retention of initial « see 
Sneeze.] a youi^ male of the common 
ox or ox kind. ‘ With solemn pomp then 
sacrific’d a steer.' Dryden. Bee Ox. 

Steer (ster), v.t. [A. Sax. stedran, stfran, to 
rule, govern, direct, steer; Dan. styre, Icel. 
stpra, G. steuem, to steer ; Goth, stiunjan, 
to establish, to settle. Probablv from same 
root as Gr. stauros, a stake ; Skr. sthdvira, 
firm.] 1. To direct and govern the course 
of, by the movements ot the helm. * Boats 
that are not steered.' Shak. Hence— 2. To 
control or govern the course of ; to direct ; 
to guide. ‘ That with a staff his feeble steps 
did steer.’ Spenser. 

A rarer spirit never 

Did suer humanity. Shah. 

Steer (stSr), v.i. l. To direct and govern a 
ship or other vessel in its course ; as, for- 
merly seamen steered by the stars; they now 
steer by the compass. — 2. To direct one’s 
course at sea ; to sail ; to take a course at 
the direction of the helm ; as, a ship steers 
for Liverpool. 'Steering . . . towards the 
isle of Rhodes.’ Shak.—Z. To have a certain 
character as regards answering the helm ; 
as, a ship steers with ease. — 4. Fig. to con- 
duct one’s self; to take or pursue a course 
or way. 

Steer t (stSr), n. A rudder or helm. 

Steer (st^r), v. t To stir; to touch; to meddle 
with so as to injure. [Scotch.] 

Steerage (stSr’ai), n. l. The act or practice 
of directing and governing in a course ; as, 
the steerage ot a i^p. 

He left the city, and, in a most tempestuous season, 
forsook the helm and steerage of the commonwealth. 

Milton. 

2. Naut. the effect of a helm on the ship; 
the peculiar manner in which an individuid 
ship is affected by the helm.— 3. An apart- 
ment in the after-part of a ship ; an apart- 
ment on or under the main deck or under 
the saloon ; or more generally, the quarters 
allotted to the passengers paying the lowest 
rate of fares, often in the forepart of the ship. 

It beingf necessary for me to observe strict econo- 
my, I took my passage in tlic steerage. Dickens. 

By some the steerage of a ship is apparently con- 
sidered to be wiierever her sUerage passengers are 
lo^ed. IV. Clark Russell. 

4. The part of a ship where the tiller tra- 
verses ; the hinder or stem part —6. Direc- 
tion; regulation management. [Rare] 

But He that hath the steerage of my course 

Direct my sail. Shak. 

6. That by which a couise is directed. [Rare.] 

Inscribed to Phoebus here he hung on high, 

Tljc steerage of his wings. Dryden. 

Steerage-way (st6r^aj-wa), n. Naut. that 
degi'ee of progressive movement of a ship 
which renders her ^veraable by the helm. 
Bteerer(stdr'6r),n. One that steers; a steers- 
man. Bp. Pearson. 

Steering - sail (ster'ing-s&l), n. A sail to 
assist in steering a vessel. 

Steering -whem (ster'ing-whei), n. The 
wheeloy which the rudder of a ship is 
turned and the ship is steered. 

Stewleas t (stories), a. Having no rudder. 
Steerllng (sterling), n. A young steer or 
bullock. 

BteeranuUDL (stSrz’manX n. One that steers; 
the helmsman of a ship. ‘ A ship by skilful 
steersman wrought.’ Milton. 

Tile joyful steersman clears his way 
And comes to anchor in his inmost bay. Dryden. 

Steeramatet (Stdrz’mat),?). One who steers; 
a steersman or helmsman. * Such a steers- 
mate at the helm.’ Milton. 

Steeve (stdv), v.t. [Akin to stiff, and per- 
haps directly ^m the Dutch; comp. D.stevig, 
stiff, firm. A steering bowsprit has its name 
from the lower end being fixed stiff or firmly 
and immovably in the vessel, a horizontal 
one being movable.] Naut, to project from 
the bows at an angle instead of horizontally: 
said of a bowsprit. 

Bteeye (sWv), v.t pret &pp. steeved; ppr. 
steeving, Naut to give a certain angle of 
elevation to: said ot the bowsprit. 

Bteeve (Stfiv), n. Naut (a) the angle which 
^e bowsprit makes with the horizon, (f) A 
long heavy spar, with a place to fix a block 
at one end, and used m stowing certain 
kinds of cargo, which need to be driven in 

StetT« ( stevX a. [A form of #^^.] Fta ; 
compacted ; not easily bent or broken. 

[Sootch.] ^ , 

Sternly (stevOiXodv. [See STEEVX.] Firmly; 
■tontiy. [Bcotoh.] 


Steering ( sieving ), n. Naut the angle of 
elevation which a riiip’s bowsprit makes 
with the horizon. 

Steg (steg), n. [Icel. steggr, the male of 
several animals. See Stag.] A gander. 
[Local] 

Steganographist (steg-a-nog^ra-flstXn. [Gr. 
steganos, secret, and graphs, to write.] One 
who practises the art of writing in cipher. 
Steganograpliy (steg-a-uog'ra-fi), n. The 
art of writing in ci^er, or in characters 
which are not intelligible except to the per- 
sons who correspond with each other; cryp. 
tomphy. ‘Occult notes, steganograj^y^ 
polygraphy.’ Burton. 

Steganoplitlialniata (steg^an-of-thal-mk". 
tiO» [Gr. steganos, covered, and oph- 

thalmos, the eye.] A term applied to cer- 
tain (‘hidden-eyed’) Medusse, m which the 
sense-organs (‘mamnal bodies’) are pro- 
tected by a sort of hood. The Steganoph- 
thalmata are now separated from the true 
Medusidee, and placed in a separate divi- 
sion under the name of Lucemarida. See 
Lijoernarida. H. a, Nicholson. 
Steganophthalmate (steg^an-of-tharm&t), 
a. and n. Belonging to or one of the Steg- 
anophthalmata. 

SteiWOpod (steg^an-o-podX n. [Gr. stega- 
nos, covered, and pous, poaos, a foot.] One 
of a family of swimming-birds with the four 
toes connected by the same web, as tiie 
pelicans. 

StegnOBlB (steg-nd’sisX n. [Gr.] Constipa- 
tion. 

StegnotiO (steg-not'ik), a. [Gr. stegndWcos.} 
Tending to render costive, or to diminish 
excretions or discharges generally. 
StegnotiC (steg-not'ik), n. A medicine 
which tends to produce costiveness; one 
that diminishes excretions or dischai^S 
generally. 

Stein (stdnX v.t. [A. Sax. stcenan, to stone.] 
To line with stone and brick, as a well. 
Loudon. Also written Steen, Stean. 
Bteinbook (stin'bok),n. l. The German name 
of the ibex, an animal inhabiting the moun- 
tainous regions of southern Europe. —2. Same 
as Steenbok. 

Steinheillte (stlnTiIl-IU, n. [From Count 
Steinheil, a governor of Finland. ] A mineral 
of a blue colour, a variety of iolite. 

Stela, Stele (st§'la, stfiTe), n. [Gr. steii, a 
post or slab, an upright stone, from stem sta, 
to stand.] 1. In arch, a small column with- 
out base or capital, serving as a monument, 
a milestone, and the like.— 2. In arehceol. a 
sepulchral riab or column, which in ancient 
times answered the purpose of a CTaveBtene. 
Stele t (st^l), n. A stale or handle ; a stalk. 
Btelechlte (Stdie-klt), n. [Fr. sUUchite, 
from Gr. stelechos, the crown of the root, the 
stem or trunk.] A fine kind of storax, in 
larger pieces than the calamite. 

Stelene (st^adn). a. [See stela.] Resem- 
bling or used as a stela; columnar. 

Stell (stelX n. [Allied to stall. See below.} 
A sort of fenced in inclosure formii^ a shel- 
ter for cattle or sheep. [Northern English.] 
Stell (stelX v.t. and G. stellen, to set, 
to place; akin stau. ] To fix; to set; to jplaoe 
in a permanent manner; to place against a 
fixed support ; as, to stsU his foot against 
the wall. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Mine eye hath played the painter and hath sUl'd 

Thy beauty's form in table of my heart. Shak. 

Stella (Stella), n. [L., a star.] In surg. a 
bandage so named because it makes a cross 
or star on the back. It is a roller applied 
so as to keep back the shoulders, and has . 
been often employed in cases of fracture of 
the clavicle, sternum, and scapula. 

Stellar (stelldr), a. [L. steUans, from Stella, 
a star.] 1. Pertaining to stars; astral; as, a 
stellar figure. ‘ (The stars) shed down their 
stellar virtue.’ Milton.— 2. Starry; full of 
stars; set with stars; as, stellar regions. 
Stellarla (stel-l&'ri-a), n. r^om L. steila, 
a star— ^6 flowers are star-like.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Caryophyllaceee, section 
AlsinesB ; stitch-wort. Most of the species 
are weeds, which are distributed over the 
temperate and cold regions of the world. 
They are slender, usually smooth herbs, with 
broad or grassy leaves and white flowers in 
dichotomous cymea Several species are 
found in Britain. They possess no active 
properties, and few of them are thought 
worthy of cultivation. S. Solostea, a Briosh 
■pedes, called great stitch-wort, is a hand- 
some plant S. media is the common chick- 
weed. _ 

- ^ ^ ^ flftettar, 

(stel-lftm n. See Galucu. 
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•t^t 6 (Iten&t), «k (L. itellatua, pp. of 
iU^, to set with start, from ttella, a star.] 
1. Kesembling a star; radiated.— 2. In bot 
aminged in the form 
of a star. —Stellate 
or vertieillate leavee 
are when more leaves 
than two surround 
the stem in a whorl, 
or when they radiate 
like the spokes of a 
wheel, or like a star. 

•^A eteUate bristle 
or hair is a bristle or 
hair which branches stellate Leaves, 
at Uie end in a star- 

shaped manner. — il stellate Jtoioer is a 
radiate flower. 

Stellated (steHat-ed). a. Same as Stellate. 

Stellatlont (stel-la^shon). n. [L. Stella, a 
star.] Radiation of light. 

SMUedt(steld), a. [A. Sax. steel, a place, 
post; G. stellen, to place. See Stell, v.t] 
Rxed. 


which the vegetable kingdom is divided, 
namely, exogens, endogens, and aorogens. 
Stems are herbaceous or woody, solid or 
hollow, Jointed or unJointed, branched or 
simple. Sometimes they are so weak as to 
be procumbent, although more generally 
firm and erect ; sometimes weak stems are 
twining, or are upheld in various ways by 
the climbing habit of the plant. In some 
plants the stem is so short as to seem to be 
wanting, the leaves and flower-stalks appear- 
ing to spring from the top of the root, ^ere 
are also stems, such as the rhizoma and 
tuber, which, being subterranean, have been 
mistaken for roots.— 2. The peduncle of the 
fructification, or the pedicel of a flower ; 
that which supports the flower or the fruit 
of a plant; the petiole or leaf-stem. ‘ Two 
lovely berries moulded on one stem. —3. The 
stock of a family ; a race or generation of 
progenitors. ‘All that are of noble stem.’ 
Milton.—^. A branch; a branch of a family. 

This Is a stem 

Of that victorious stock. ShaJb. 



The sea with such a storm, as his bare head 
In hell-black ni(^ht endur'd, would liave buoy'd up, 
And quench’d the stelied fires. Shak, 

(Some commentators define the word as 
‘stellated,’ ‘starry.’] 

Stellerida (ste-ler'i-de), n. [L. sUUa, a star. ] 
Same as Asteriadoe. 

Btellerine (steri^r-in), n. The Rhytina 
SteUeri. See Rhytina. 

StCdllferous (stel-lif'^r-us), a. [L. Stella, a 
star, and fero, to produce.] Having or 
abounding with stars. 

StflUiform (steHi-form), a. [L. Stella, star, 
and forma, form.] Like a star; radiated. 
StalUiyt (sterii-fi), v.t To turn into or 
make to resemble a star ; to make glorious : 
to glorify. ‘ By him who seeks to stellify 
Wname.’ Drayton. 

Methought I saw him stellijted in heaven. RorvUy. 

StelllO (stelli-o). n. [L., a lizard ] A genus 
of IguanidsB or lizards having the tail sur- 
rounded by rings, composed of great scales 
which are often spiny. 

StflUlon (steHi-on), n. [L. stellio, stellionis.] 
A newt spotted with stars, called also the 
Star-lizard; a species of the genus Stellio. 
Stc^onate (sterli-on-^t), n. [L. steUuma- 
ttte, cosenage, irom stellio, a lizard, and, fig., 
a crafty, knavish person.] In Scots and 
Rom. law, a term used to denote all such 
crimes in which fraud is an ingredient as 
have no special names to distinguish them, 
and are not defined by any written law, as 
when one sells the same thing to two pur- 
chasers, when a debtor pledges to his credi- 
tors what does not belong to him, substi- 
tuting base for precious metals, dealing in 
counterfeit or adulterated goods, &c. 

It discerneth of crimes of stellionate, and the in- 
choations towards crimes capiul, not actually com- 
mitted. Bacoti. 


StftUlte (stent), n. [L. Stella, a star, and Or. 
Uthos, a stone.] Same as PectolUe. 
Stelltllar (stera-l^r), a. [From L. stellnla, 
dim. of Stella, a star. ] 1. Having the appear- 
ance of little stars — 2 . In nat, hist having 
marks resembling stellse or stars. The sur- 
face of the tnbipora or organ-pipe coral is 
covered with a green fleshy substance, 
studded with steUvlar polypi 
Btellulate (stera-lat). a. Resembling little 
Stars. 

Bteloflhlte (st§ld-kit), n. [See Steleohite.] 
A name given to osteocoUa. 

Btfllosraphy (ste-log’ra-fl), n. [Or. sillo- 
• gmphia—stiU, a pillar, and grapho, to write. ] 
The art of writing or inscribing characters 
on pillars. Stackhouse. 

8 t 6 an (stem), n. [A Sax. stemn, for sUfn, 
itm/fifthe stem of a tree; Icel. stofn, stomn, 
the stem or trunk of a tree ; Dan. stamme, 
D. Siam, G, stamm : same .root as L. stipes, 
the trunk of a tree. 'The root is ultimately 
JOiatof stand. Stem, of a ship, is closely 
allied.] 1 . The principal body of a tree, 
ahmb, or plant of any kind ; the firm part 
which supports the branches; the ascending 
axis, which grows in an opposite direction 
to the root or descending axis ; the stalk. 
The stem is composed of fibrous, spiral, and 
oellttlar tissues, arranged in various ways, 
mostly assuming a cylindrical form and 
having a perpenmcular direction, and bear- 
ing upon it the various parts of the plant. 
Its form and direction, however, are subject 
to muob variation in particular cases. In 
regard to internal stouctore there are three 
pmicipal modiflcaiions of stems character- 
istic c« the three great natural claeeee into 


5. Anything resembling the stem of a plant; 
as, the stem or tube of a hydrometer or ther- 
mometer ; the stem or stalk of a tobacco- 

pipe, <fec. — 6. In music, 

the upright or downright 1 P 

line added to the head {- W .| 

of a note; thus: 

Stem (stem), n. [Probably directly from the 
Scandinavian; Icel. stemni, stamn, stefni, 
stafn, the stem of a ship; A. Sax. stefn, D. 
Steven, a prow. The origin is the same as 
that of stem, a trunk.] 1. A curved piece of 
timber or combination of timber to which 
the two sides of a ship are united at the 
fore end. The lower end of it is scarfed to 
the keel, and the bowsprit rests upon its 
upper end. This is fi^uently called the 
main stem to distii^ish it from the false 
stem or cutwater. The outside of the stem 
is usually marked with a scale of feet show- 
ing the perpendicular height from the keel. 
The use of this is to ascertain the draught of 
water at the fore part. Hence— 2. The for- 
ward part of a vessel; and Jig. an advanced 
or leading position; a look-out. —/'Vorn stem 
to stem, is from one end of the ship to the 
other, or through the whole length. 

Stem (stem), v.t pret. & pp. stemmed; ppr. 
stemming. [From the above nonn. Stem, 
to dam up, is of different origin.] 1. To 
make progress against, as a tide or a current; 
to make way against by sailing or swimming; 
to press forward through; as, the ship was 
not able with all her s^ls to stein the tide. 

‘ Ere sharp-keel'd boats to stem the flood 
did leani. ' Dryden. 

As doth a sail, fill’d with a fretting gust. 

Command an argosy to stem the waves. Shak. 

2. To dash against with the stem; to cut as 
with the stem; as, the vessels stemmed each 
other. 

Stem (stem), v.i. To make way in opposi- 
tion to some obstruction, as a current of 
water, the wind, and the like. 

They on the trading flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Ply stemming nightly toward the pole. Milton. 

Stem (stem), v.t. [Icel. stemma, Sw. stdmma, 
to stem, stop, or dam up ; G. stemmen, to 
dam, to bank up; perhaps allied to stamp.] 
To dam up ; to stop ; to check, as a stream 
or moving force. 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name. 

The glory of the priesthood and the shame, 
Stemm'a the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. 

And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. Pofe. 

Stem- clasping (stemldasp-ing), a. Em- 
bracing the stem with its base; amplexicaul, 
as a leaf or petiole. 

Stemet (atom), v.t. Steam.] To ex- 
hale; to evaporate. Spenser. 

Stem-leaf (Stem'ief), n. a leaf growing 
from the stem. 

Stemless (stemles), a. Having no stem; 
having the stem so little developed as to 
appear to be wanting; acaulescent. 

Stemlet (stemOetX n. A small or young 
stem. 

Stemmata (stem Vta), n.pl [Gr. stemma, 
stemmatos, a wreath, a garland, from stephd, 
to surround, to encircle.] The visual organs, 
ocelli, or simple eyes of certain animals, 
as insects, spiders, and crustaceans. 
StemmatopilS(stem-at'5-pu8), n. [Gr. stem- 
ma, stemmatos, a crown or garland, and 
pous, the foot.] Cuvier's name tor a genus 
of seals, containing toe hooded seal See 
Seal. 

Stsmmsr (stem^6r), n. In miming, a piece 


of iron with which clay is rammed into the 
blasting-holes to make them water-tis^t. 
Stampli (stem’plX n. [G. ttampsl; akin £. 
sUp, stamp.] In mining, one of the cross 
ban of wood in a shaft, serving as ladders. 
Stemson (stem'son), n. In ship-buUdina. a 
piece of curved timber fixed on the aim 
part of the apron inside. The lower end Is 
scarfed into the keelson, and receives toe 
scarf of the stem, through which it is bolted. 
Stem-winder (stem'win-d 6 r), n. A watch 
which is wound up or reflated by means of 
a contrivance connected with the stem, and 
not by a key. 

Stench (stensh), n. [A softened form of 
A. Sax. stenc, E. stink (which see).] An ill 
smell; offensive odour. 

(In Cologne) 

I counted two-and-seventy stenches. 

All well defined and several stinks. Coleridge. 

Stenoht (stensh), v.t To cause to emit a 
hateful smell. ‘Dead bards stench every 
coast.’ Young. 

Stench t (stensh), v. t To stanch ; to stop. 

‘ Restringents to stench and incrassatives to 
thicken the blood. ’ Harvey. 

Stench-trap (stensh 'trap), 7 ). Same as 
Stink-trap. 

Stenchyt (stensh'i), a. Having an offensive 
smell. ‘ SteTic/iy vapours. ’ John Dyer. 
Stendl ( sten'sil ), n. [Perhaps from O. Fr. es- 
tance, asupport, esfa7i8er,toBUpport(whence 
stanchion), a stencil forming a guide or sup- 
port in making letters, <&c., from L. sto, to 
stand.] A thin plate of metal, leather, or 
other material, used in painting, marking, 
&c. The pattern is cut through the material 
composing the stencil, which is applied to 
the surface to be painted. I'he Ijiush then 
being brought over the stencil, only the in- 
terstices representing the pattern receive 
the colours. Sometimes the stencil has the 
pattern pricked in outline only; in this case 
it is struck with a small bag containing pow- 
dered chalk, and the pattern so outlined is 
afterwards painted in. 

Stendl (sten'sil), v. t To form by means of 
a stencil; to paint or colour with stencils. 

‘ A sentence which is stencilled in black . . . 
on the whitewashed walls of nearly every 
other house in the street.’ Ruskin. 
StenciUer ( 8 ten’sil- 6 r), n. One who works 
or paints in figures with a stencil. 
Stencil-plate (steu'sil-plat), n. A stencil. 
Stend (steud), v.i. [From O.Fr. estendre, to 
lengthen, widen, extend.] To leap; to 
spring ; to walk with a long step or stHde. 
[Scotch.] 

Stend (stend), n. A leap; a spring; a long 
step or strida [Scotch. ] 

Stenograph (steu'o-graf), v.i. To write or 
represent oy stenography. III. London News. 
[Rare.] 

Stenofi^ph (sten'O-graf), n. A production 
of stenography; any writing in shorthand. 

1 saw the reporters’ room, In which they redact 
tlicir hasty stenographs. Emerson. 

Stenographer ( 8 ten- 0 g'ra-f 6 r),n. [Gr. stenos, 
close, narrow, and graphd, to write.] One 
wlio is skilled in the art of shorthand writ- 
ing. 

Bteno«raphlc, Stenographloal (sten-d- 
graf'lk, sten-o-graf'lk-alX a. [See above.] 
Pertaining to stenography or the art of writ- 
ing in shorthand; expressed in shorthand. 
Stenomphlst (ste-nog'ra-flst), n. A sten- 
ographer; a shorthand writer. 
Stenography (ste-nog'ra-fl), n. (See Sten- 
ographer. ] A generic term which embraces 
every system of shorthand, whether based 
upon alphabetic, phonetic, or hieroglyphic 
principles. To those systems, however, 
which are based upon the phonetic principle 
the name phonography is generally given. 
See Phonography. 

Mr, Pickwick was sufficiently veraed In the stran- 
ger's system of stenographiy to infer from this rapid 
and di^ointed comniunicatTon that he had contracted 
an acquaintance with the All-Muggletons. Dickons, 

Stenqphylloas (ste-nof ll-usor sten-d-fll'usX 
a. [Gr, stenos, narrow, and phyllon, a leaf.] 
In hot. having narrow leaves. 

Stent (stent), v.t To keep within limits; to 
restrain; to stint. Spenser, 

Stent, t v.i. To stint; to cease; to desist. 
Chaucer, 

Stent (stent), n. [O.E. and So. extent, valu- 
ation; L.L. extenta, valuation, from exten- 
dsre, 0. Fr. estendre, to estimate. 1 1. In Soots 
law, a valuation of property In order to 
taxation; a taxation: a tax.—Stent master, 
a person appointed to allocate the stent or 
tax on the persons liable,— Sfeonf roU, the 
oess-rolL— 2. An allotted portion or quantity; 
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a talk; a piece of work to be performed in a 
determined time; stint. [Scotch.] 

Stont (stent), V. t. [See the noun. ] In Soots 
late, to assess; to tax at a certain rate. 
Stent (stent), n. In mining, the rubbish con- 
stituting the waste heaps at mines. Called 
also Trade, Deads, Altai, Stuff. 

Stenting (stent'ing), n. An opening in a 
wall in a coal-mine. [Provinciid English.] 
Stentor (sten'tor). n. 1. The name of a 
Greek herald In the Trojan war, who, ac- 


Greek herald In the Trojan war, who, ac- 
cording to Homer, had a voice as loud as 
that of flftv other men together ; hence, a 
person having a very powerful voice.— 2. A 


genus of infusorial animalcules, so named 
iTom the trumpet-like shape of the body. 
They are among the largest of the Infusoria, 
and are usually found adhering to the stems 
and leaves of aquatic plants. 

Stentorian (sten-td'ri-an). a. [From Sten- 
tor.] 1. Extremely loud or powerful.— 
* Stentorian clsmoMTs.' Sir T. Herbert. 

At that moment the waiter entererl the room, and. 
In a stentorian voice, said, ‘ Gentlemen, is either of 
your names Gurney?’ T. Hook. 

2. Able to utter a very loud sound; as, sten- 
torian lungs. 

StentoxlOUBt (sten-td'ri-us), a. Stentorian. 
‘The loudness of his stentorious voice.' 
Fuller. 

Stentoronlct (sten-to-ron'ik), a. Very loud; 
stentorian. Warburton. 

Btentoroplionlc (sten't6-r6-fon"ik), a. 
[Prom Stentor, and Gr. phdnS, voice. ] Speak- 
ing or sounding very loud. ‘ Stent'rophonio 
voice.’ Butler, 

Of this stentorophonic horn of Alexander there is a 
figure preserved m the Vatican, Derham. 

Step (step), v.i. pret. <fc pp. stepped; ppr. 
stewing. [A. Sax. steppan, stapan, to step; 
O.fYis. steppa, stapa, O.Sax. stapan, D. and 
L.G. stappen; cog. Gr. steiba, to step, to 
tread. Stamp is an allied form with nasal, 
and staple is from the same root. ] 1. To move 
the leg and foot in walking ; to advance or 
recede by a movement of the foot or feet ; 
as, to step forward or to step backward. 

He pays you as surely as your feet hit the ifround 
they step on. 

2. To go; to walk; to march; especially, to 
go a little distance, and with a limited pur- 
pose; as, to step to one of the neighbours. 

Step into the chamber, Sir John. Shak. 
My judgement is, we should not step too far 
Till we had his assistance by the hand. S/utk. 

3. To advance or come as it were by cliance 
or suddenly. ‘ By whose death he's stepp'd 
into a great estate. ' Shak. 

The old poets step in to the assistance of the med- 
allist. j4dHisoH. 

4. To walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. 

Home the swain retreats. 

His flock before him stepping to the fold. 

Thomson. 

5. To go in imagination; to move mentally. 

They are stepping almost three thousand years 
back into the remotest antiquity. Pope. 

—To Step aside, (a) to walk to a little dis- 
tance; to retire from company. (6) To de- 
viate from the right path; to err. 

To step aside is human. Sums, 

— To Step out, to increase the length, but 
not the rapidity of the step.— To step short 
{milit), to diminish the length or rapidity 
of the step, according to the established 
rules. 

Step (step), V. t. 1. To set, as the foot ‘ Sir, 
step your foot, rfve answer.’ Shak. ‘When 
Hiram stepped foot in the Metropolis. ’ R. 
B. Kimball.— 2. Naut. to fix the foot of, as 
a mast in its step ; to erect in readiness for 
setting sail. 

Step (stepX n. [A. Sax. stoop, stap, 0. Fris. 
ana 1). stap. See the verb. ] 1. A pace; an 
advance or movement made by one removal 
of the foot, as in walking. ‘To measure 
kingdoms with his feeble steps.' Shak. 
(L4fe's) checkered paths of Joy and woe 
With cautious steps we'll tread. Nat. Cotton. 

Hence, Inpf. walk; passage; course in which 
one goes. 

Conduct my steps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep forest. Drydsn, 

But not by thee my sUps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. TsHnyson, 

% One remove In ascending or descending 
a stair; one of the gradients in a staircase, 
which is composed of two parts, the trMd. 
or horixontal part, and the riser or vertioal 


part. 'Down the steps and through the 
court.' Tennyson. 

The breadth of every single step or stair should be 
never less thou one foot. fVotion. 

8. The space passed over or measured by 
one removal of the foot; the distance be- 
tween the feet in walking or running. 

The gradus, a Roman measure, may be translated 
a step, or the half of a passus or pace. Arbuthnot, 

4. A small space or distance. 

There is but a step between me and death. 

X Sam. XX. 3 . 

It IS but a step to the Wells, and we can walk there. 

Thackeray, 

6. Gradation; degree. 

The same sin . , . hath sundry steps and degrees. 

Perkins. 

6. Degree or grade in progress or rank; par- 
ticularly, a forward move ; decisive gain or 
advantage; a higher grade of rank; promo- 
tion. ‘ ‘ Where you got your step,' said 
George’ (that is, rise in rank). Thackeray. 

‘ To earn a garter or a step in the peerage. ’ 
Macaulay. 

To derive two or three general principles of motion 
from phenomena, and afterward to tell us how the 
properties and actions of all corporeal things follow 
from those manifest principles, would be a great step 
in philosophy. Newton. 

7. Footstep; print or impression of the foot; 
track; footprint.— 8. Gait; manner of walk- 
ing ; sound of the step or setting down the 
foot; footfall; as, the approach of a man is 
often known by his step. ‘ A step of lightest 
echo.’ Tennyson.— 9. A proceeding; one of 
a series of proceedings ; measure ; action. 
‘No unchaste action or dishonoured step.' 
Shak. 

The reputation of a man depends on the first steps 
he makes in the world. Pope. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have pass'd away, 

Corvper. 

10. The round of a ladder. — 11. pf. A self- 
supporting ladder with flat steps, much used 
indooi‘8 in reaching to a high position. Called 
also a Set of Steps, a Step-ladder. 

A pretty portable set of steps in one corner of the 
room showed that those even in the higher shelves 
were Intended for use. Trollope. 

12. Naut. a block of wood, or in large ships, 
a solid platform upon the keelson, support- 
ing the heel of the mast. — 13. In carp, any 
piece of timber having the foot of another 
flxed upright in it.— 14. In vehicles, a foot- 
piece for ascending or descending from a 
carriage.— 16. In mach. (a) the lower brass 
of a journal-box or pillow-block, (b) A 
socket or kind of beaiing for the lower pivot 
of a spindle or vertical shaft.— 16. In music, 
a term often applied to one of the larger 
diatonic degrees or intervals of the scale, 
as between one and two. — To take a step or 
steps, to make a movement in a certain 
direction, either actually or as beginning 
any business. ‘ I should take no step with- 
out advice.’ Sir H, Taylor. 

They have religion enough to be afraid of damna- 
tion, though not enough to take the proper steps to 
avoid it. IV. Gilpin. 

—Step by step, (a) by a gradual and regular 
process. ‘Step by step show it another.’ 
Locke, (b) Moving as fast; keeping pace. 
Lingering perdition , . . shall st^ by step attend 
You and your ways. Shak. 

Step- (step). (A. Sax. ste6p; common to the 
Teutonic tongues; origin doubtful.] A prefix 
used in composition before father, mother, 
son, dartghter, brother, sister, child, &c., to 
indicate that the pewon spoken of is a rela- 
tive only by the marriage of a parent ; as, 
a stepmother is a father’s wife, when the 
real mother is dead. 

Stepbrother (step‘bruTH-6r), n. A step- 
father or stepmother’s son by a former wife 
or husband. 

Stepchild (step'chnd), n. The child of a 
husband orwife by a former wifeor husband. 
Stepdune (step ‘dam), n. A stepmother. 
Shak. 

Stepdauffhter (step'da-t6r), n. The daugh- 
ter of a husband or wife by a former wife or 
husbandL 

Stepe,t a. Bright; glittering: said of eyes. 
Chaucer. 

SteplhldLer (step'fit-TH^r), n. A mother’s 
second or subsequent husband. 

Step-grate (step'gr&t), n. in mach. a form 
of grate for fuel, in which the bars rise above 
eaon other like steps in a stair. 


Stephanlte (stefan-It), n. [After the Aus- 
trian Arohdv&e SfepAen.] Native sulphide 
of silver and antimony. Called also Blaok- 
tUver- 


Step-ladder (stepOad-er), n. A portable 
ladder usually having flat steps, and its own 
means of support by struts or posts. 
Stepmother (step'muTH-er), n. A father’s 
second or subsequent wife. 

Step-parent (Step'pa-rent), n. A stepfather 
or stepmother. Brands A Cox. 

Steppe (step), w. [G. steppe, Bus. sUpy', a 
steppe. ] A Russian name applied to those 
extensive plains which, with the occasional 
interpolation of low ranges of hills, stretch 
from the Dnieper across the south-east of 
Eurojpean Russia, round the shores of the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, between the Altai 
and Ural chains, and occupy the low lands 
of Siberia. In spring they are covered with 
verdure, but for most of the year they are 
dry and barren.— Steppe murrain, rinder- 
pest (which see). 

Stepper (step' er), n. One who steps; one 
that has a gait good or bad : often applied 
to a horse in reference to his trotting qua- 
lities. ‘ My horse Is a good stepper.* W. 
Collins. 

Stepping-stone (step'ing-stdn), n. i. A 
raised stone in a stream or in a swampy 
place to save the feet in walking. 

The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 

Below the range of stepping-stones. Tennyson. 

2. An aid or means by which an end may be 
accomplished or an object gained; an assist- 
ance to progress. 

These obstacles his genius had turned into stepping- 
stones. Macaulay. 

Stepsister (step 'sis-tdr), n. A stepfather’s 
or stepmother’s daughter by a former wife 
or husband. 

Stepson (step’suu), n. The son of a husband 
or wife by a former wife or husband. 

-Ster. A termination as in maltster, game- 
ster, spinster, sonaster, denoting occupation. 
In the earliest times, and up to about the 
end of the thirteenth century, it was gene- 
rally the sign of the feminine gender, cor- 
responding to the masculine -ere or -er. In 
the fourteenth century it began to give place 
as a feminine termination to the Norman 
-ess. In modem literary English there is 
now only one feminine word with this suffix, 
viz. spinster, but huckster was used very 
late as a feminine; and in Scotch and pro- 
vincial English sexoster is still used. Wnen 
the suffix -ster was felt no longer to mark 
the feminine distinctively, some new femi- 
nines were formed by the addition of the 
termination -ess to the -ster, as songstress 
and seamstress. 

The suffix -ster now often marks the agent with 
more or less a sense of contenipt and depreciation, 
as punster, trickster, gamester. Dr. Morris. 

But wc cannot recognize the termination -ster as 
being, or as having been at some time past, a femi- 
nine formative in every instance. Not only does the 
present usp of such old words as Baxster, huckster, 
maltster, songster, IVebster, not to urge the more 
recent oldster, youngster, roadster, make it hard to 
prove them ail fenunines ; but even if we push our 
inquiries further back we nowhere find the group 
clearly defined as such except in modem Dutch. 
There was in Anglo-Saxon beecere and bacistre, and 
yet Pharaoh’s baker in Genesis xl. isbacistre. Grimm 
conjectured that these nouns in -estre are all that is 
left of an older pair of declensions, whereof one was 
masculine in -estra, the other feminine in -estre. 

y. Earle. 

Stercoraoeous (st^r-kd-r&'shus), a. [L. 
cus, dung.] Pertaining to dung, or partak- 
ing of its nature. ‘ A putrid, stercoraceout 
taate. ’ A rbuthnot. 

Steroorajoism (8t6r‘kd ran-izm),n. In eedes. 
hist, the doctrine or belief of the Stercorau- 
ists. 

Stercoranist Steroorarlan (st6ric6-ran- 
ist, sWir-kd-ra'ri-an), n. [Fr. stercoraniste, 
L. stercus, stercoris, dung.] In eccles. hist. 
one of a party in the fifth and sixth centuries 
who held that the consecrated elements in 
the eucharist undergo the process of diges- 
tion, so that the divine body, if materially 
present, must be changed into the fecal sub- 
stance ; so called in contempt. 

Sterooraiy (st6r'k6-ra-ri), n. [L.L, ster- 
corarium. See above.] A place properly 
secured from the weather for containing 
dung. 

Sterooratet (sWrTcO-r&t), n. Dung; excre- 
ment. 

Sterooratlon (stSr-kfl-ra'shon), n. [L. stsr- 
coratio, stercorationis, from stereoro, to dung, 
from gtertnu, stercoris, dung.] The act of 
manuring with dung. Bacon. 
Bteroorlanlsin (ster-kb'ri-an-izm), n. Doc- 
trine of the Stercoranists. 
steroorlst (stOr'kC-rist), n. A Sterooranlst 
Sterooryt (sWrOed-ri), n. Excrement; dung. 
Ske^i. 
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iltroOllA n. [From L. Sterm- 

Uiu, % deity presiding over manure, from 
tUreut, dung. The flowers and leaves of 
adme of the species are foetid, j A genus of 
plants which ^ves its name to the nat. order 
flterouliaoesB. The species consist of various 
aised trees with soft timber, which are found 
in tropical parts of the world, with simple 
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or compound leaves and axillary panicles or 
racemes of flowers. Several of them are 
mucilaginous, and others yield fibre which 
is converted into ropes, as the bark of S. 
guttata. The seeds of S. (now Cola) aeumi- 
nata afford the cola-nut (which see). The 
seeds ot S. Chicha are eaten as nuts by the 
l^ilians, and the seeds of all the genus are 
filled with an oil, which may be expressed 
and used for lamps. 

flteroilllaoen (ster-kuli-a'^sS-e), n.pl. A nat 
order of polypetalous exogens, allied to 
Malvaceae, but differing from them in 
having always two -celled anthers. The 
plants of this order are trees or shrubs, 
with alternate, stipulate, simple, and often 
toothed leaves, with a variable inflorescence 
and a stellate pubescence. They are na- 
tives of tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
The species are chiefly remarkable for the 
abunoance of mucilage they contain, and 
are stimulant and emetic. The principal 
genera are Helicteres, Sterculia, Bombax, 
£K>mbeya, Byttneria, Lasiopetalum, and 
Hermannia. The most important member 
<A the order is the cocoa-tree {Theobroina 
Caeao). 

Bttoe (st&rX n, (Fr. sUre, from Gr. gtereon, 
s<fli<L3 The French unit for solid measure, 
equal to a cubic metre, or 85 '3156 cubic feet. 

n. A pilot ; a helmsman ; a rudder 
or helm. Chaucer. 

Stere.t V.t or ». To stir. Chaucer. 

BtflOEmiMMyt a. Without a rudder. Chaucer. 

BtflirelnillltlUl (ste-rel-min'thax n. pi. [ Gr. 
gtereoc, solid, and Aefmins, helminthoe, an 
intestinal worm.] A primary division of 
Bntosoa, comprismg those intestinal worms 
which have no true abdominal cavity, as 
the tape-worm and trematode worms. See 
Tekmatoda- 

Bteraohate (Sterig-d-biit), n. [Fr. 
l^te, from Gr. etereoe, solid, and baeie, a 
base.] In arch, the lower part or basement 
of a building; a kind of continuous pedestal 
under a plain wall : distinguished from a 
itylcbate, under a series of columns or 
pilasters. 

BtereoCihnmifl (8terid-fl-kr5m), n. A stereo, 
chromic picture. See Stkrkochromy. 

BtorMMffiromlC (ster'S-d-krom'^ik), a. Of or 
pmrtaittiiig to stereoohromy ; produced by 
stereochromy. 

fftmoduromF (ster-€-ok'ro-mi), n. (Gr. 
etereoe, solid, haid, and chrdma, colour.] A 
method of wall-painting invented by Pro- 
fessor von Fuchs of Munich, by which the 
colours are covered with a varnish of water- 

l^Snrao-fllflOtrlC (Stei^fl-d-d-lek^'trik). a. A 
tmrm sometimes applied to the electric 
current which ' ensues when two solids, 
eig^e^iUy two metals, as bismuth and anti- 
mony, are brou|ht together at different 
tenq»eratiires. Tne stereo-electric current 
is thus distinguished from voltaic or hydro- 
ededtric, for which ^ presence of fluids is 
necessary. 

•toruoffiiatim [Ch*. 

etereoe, solid, and gnathoe, a jaw.] Same as 
Mit^oUetee (which see). 


fftereogranL SterMcrmph (ster'd-d-gram. 

sterid-d-graf), n. [Gr. etereoe, solid, and 
graphd, to write.] A diagram or picture 
which represents objects in such a way as 
to give the impression of relief or solidity; 
specifically, a double photographic picture 
or pair of pictures on a slide for the stereo- 
scope. 

Stereographlq. StareographioalCsterid-d- 

graf'^ik, sW'e-d-graf ^ik-al), a. [From 
stereography.} Made or done according to 
the rules oi stereography; delineated on a 
plane; as, a etereographic chart of the earth. 
—Stereographio projection, that projection 
of the sphere which is represented upon 
the plane of one ot its great circles, the eye 
being situated at the pole of that great circle. 
See under Projection. 

Steraomphloally (sterid-d-grarik-al-li), 
adv. in a stereographio manner; by de- 
lineation on a plane. 

Stereography (ster-e-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
etereoe, firm, and grapM, to write.] The 
art of delineating the forms ot solid bodies on 
a plane ; a branch of solid geometry which 
demonstrates the properties and shows the 
construction of all solids which are regularly 
defined. 

Stereometer (ster-d-om'et-dr), n. [Gr. 
etereoe, solid, and metron, a measure.] 
1. An instrument for measuring the solid 
or liquid contents or the capacity of a 
vessel— 2. An instrument for determining 
the specific gravity of liquids, porous bodies, 
and powders, Ac. 

Stereometric Stereometrioal (ster'fi-d- 
met"rik, ster'e-d-met^^rik-id), a. Pertaining 
to or performed by stereometry. 
Stereometry (ster-d-om'et-rix n. [Gr. 
etereoe, flirm, fixed, and metron, a mea- 
sure.] 1. The art of measuring solid bodies 
and finding their solid contents.— 2. The art 
or process of determining the specific gra- 
vity of liquids, porous bc^es, Ac. 
Stereomonosoope (ster'S-6-mon"o-skdp), n. 
[Gr. etereoe, solid, monos, alone, single, and 
ekoped, to see. ] An instrument with two 
lenses for exhibiting on a screen of ground 
glass a single picture so as to give it all the 
effect of solidity. 

Stereoptioon (ster-g-op'ti-kon), n. [Gr. 
stereos, soUd. and optikon, relating to sight ] 
An instrument, consisting of a sort of double 
magic lantern, for exhibiting photogranhic 
pictures greatly magnified upon a wall or 
screen with stereoscopic effect. 
Stereoscope (sterid-d-skdp), n. [Gr. etereoe, 
solid, and ekoped, to view. ] An optical instru- 
ment to illustrate the phenomena of binocu- 
lar vision. An object'vie wed by both eyes does 
not appear to each under the same angle ; 
hence whatever we look upon is apprehended 
by the sense of vision through the medium of 
two distinct images which unite in the sen- 
sorium of the brain and ^ve us the idea of 
substance and solidity. Ilie stereoscoM is 
an optical apparatus which enables us to look 
upon two pictures taken under a small differ- 
ence of angular view, each eye looking upon 
one picture only; and thus, as in ordinary 
vision, two images are conveyed to the brain 
which unite into one, exhibiting the objects 
represented under a high degree of relief. 
A reflecting form of stereoscope was invented 



bv Sir C. Wheatotone in 1688. It is so con- 
structed that the two pictures are reflected 
to the eyes from two small plane mirrors 
Placed at rightansles thefacesbeingtowards 
the observer. Subsequently Sir D. Ifrewster 
Invented the lenticular or refracting stereo- 
scope, based on the refractive prop^es of 


semi-double convex lenses. This is the one 
now in general use. Hiere are many forms 
of it, one of which is shown in the figure, 
a a are tubes containing the two halves of a 
lens; 5 5 is a glass slide on which the two views 
are depicted by the photographic process ; c is 
a flap, covered with a light-colour^ paper to 
receive the light and reflect it upon the slide, 
the lid on the top admitting light when the 
pictures are opaque. When the tubes a a are 
adjusted to suit the eye the observer takes the 
one picture into the right eye and the other 
into the left eye, but the perceptive faculty 
apprehends only one image, and that in bold 
substantial relief and intensity. 
Btareoaooplo, Btereosoopical Uter'fi-fi- 
sko^'ik, 8terie-5^op"ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to tile stereoscope; adapted to the stereo- 
scope; produced by the stereoscope; as, 
etereosoopie pictures; stereoscopic vlewa 
Btairflosooploally ( ster ' g - d - skop '' ik-al-11 ). 
adv. In a stereoscopic manner; by means of 
the stereoscope. 

BtereOBOOPilSt (ster-S-os'kd-plst), n. One 
versed in the use or manufacture of stereo- 
scopes. 

Btereosoopy ( Ster-d-osico-pi ), n. The art 
of using or manufacturing stereoscopes or 
stereoscopic pictures. 

Btereotomlc. Btereotomlcal (ster'fi-6- 
tom'^ik, Btere-d-tom"ik-alX u. Pertaining 
to or performed by stereotomy. 
Btereotomy (ster-d-ot'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
etereoe, fixed, and tomi, a cutting, from 
temno, to cut. ] The science or art of cut- 
ting solids into certain figures or sectiona 
Btereotrope (ster'd-d-trdp), n. [Gr. stereos, 
solid, anti trope, a turning, from trepd, to 
turn.] An instrument by which an object 
is perceived as if in motion and with an ap- 
pearance of solidity or relief as in nature. 
Itconsi&tBof aseriesof stereoscopic pictures, 
generally eight, of an object in the successive 
positions it assumes in completing any mo- 
tion, affixed to an octagonal drum revolving 
under an ordinary lenticular stereoscope, and 
viewed through a solid cylinder pierced in its 
entire length by two apertures, which makes 
four revolutions for one of the picture-drum. 
The observer thus sees the object constantly 
in one place, but its parts apparently in mo- 
tion and in solid and natural relief. 
Btereotjrpe (ster'd-d-tlp), n. [Gr. stereos, 
fixed, and typos, type, form.] 1. Lit. fixed 
metal type; hence, a plate cast from a stucco 
or papier-raachd mould, on which is a fac- 
simile of the superficies of arranged types, 
which plate being fitted to a block may be 
used under the press exactly as movable 
types are used, and being retained may serve 
at any time to throw off an additional im- 
pression. The plates are composed of an 
alloy similar to ordinary type-metal. The 
oririnal process, invented by Mr. William 
Ged, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, consisted in 
taking a stucco cast of a form of type, which, 
after being subjected to a gradual baking, 
was used as a mould to obtain the fac-simile 
of the form of type. This process lias been 
greatly supplanted by what is known as the 
papier-machd process. This generally con- 
sists in covering the form, the face of which 
is oiled, with a soft, moist matrix of several 
sheets of tissue, blotting, and brown paper, 
stuck together by a mixture of glue, paste, 
and powdered French chalk, the tissue paper 
being next the type. A wet linen cloth is laid 
over the paper, and the matrix is dabbed by 
a beating-brush so as to drive the soft paper 
into all the interstices between the letters 
of the form. The hollows which now ap- 
pear in the back are filled up by a smooth 
coat of stucco; and the matrix, after being 
backed up by a sheet of strong paper, is 
next subjected to a heavy pressure over a 
steam-chest and thoroughly dried while ttiU 
connected with the type. It is then removed 
and placed in a casting-box, into which 
molten metal is poured, so as to produce 
from the matrix a plate with the type in 
relief. When the metal is set the mould is 
opened, the matrix removed, and the plate 
trimmed and prepared for use. For rotary 
printing-machines both matrix and plate 
lorm the segment of a circle to enable the 
plate to fit on to the impression cylinder. 
For printing the finer class of illustrated 
books, Ac., plates are produced by the pro- 
cess of eleotrotirping. Bee Eleotrottpi.^ 
Stereotype block, a block of wood on which a 
stereotype is mounted to make it type htoft. 
3. The art of making plates of fixed metaUio 
types: the process of producing printed 
work in such a manner. 
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•Icreotype (■ter'd.5>t!px a. 1. Belattng to 
art of stereotyping ; pertaining to fixed 
metallic tvpeB.->2. Done by fixed metallic 
types or plates of fixed types; as, itereotype 
work; itereotype printing; a itereotype copy 
of the Bible. 

Stereotsrpe (ster'6-6*tlp), v.t pret. <fc pp. 
itereoty^d; ppr. stereotymng. 1. To cast, 
as a stereotype plate. —2. To prepare for 
printing by means of stereotype plates; as, 
to itereo^pe the New Test^ent; certain 
societies have itereotyped the Bible.— 8. To 
fix or establish firmly or unchangeably. 

He throws the whole of his heart Into eloquent 
descriptions of places that have stereotyped dietn- 
selvcs in his memory in their most minute details. 

Edin. Rev, 

Stereotsnped (ster'g-d-tipt), p. and a. 

1. Made or printed from stereotype-plates. 

2. Formed in a fixed unchangeable manner ; 
as. itereotyped opinions. 

From 1797 to the present hour, the amount of the 
land-tax remains stereotyped. Eclec. Rev. 

Stareotype-plate (ster'5-6-tip-plat), n. A 
sheet of metal taking the place of type or 
woodcuts for printing, usually mounted on 
blocks of wood to the height of tsrpe. Sim- 
mondi. 

Stereotsrper (8ter'6-6-tIp-6r), n. One who 
stereotypes or who makes stereotype. 
Stereotypery (ster'6-6-tip"6r-l), n. 1 . The 
art or work of making stereotype-plates.— 
2. The place where stereotype -plates are 
made; a stereotype foundry. 

8tereot3rplc (8ter'6-6-tip"ik), a. Of or re- 
lating to stereotype or stereotype-plates. 
BtereOtyplBt (ster'6-6-tIp-ist), n. One who 
makes stereotype-plates; a stereotyper. 
Btereotypographer (ster'a-d-ti-pog^'ra-fcr), 
n. A stereotype printer. 
Btereotsrpography (ster'e-6-ti-pog"ra-fi), n. 
The art or practice of printing from stereo- 
type. 

Stereotypy (Ster'g-d-tip-i), n. The art or 
business of making stereotype-plates. 
Bterll-COal (ster'il-kdl), n. In mining, black 
clay or shale at the head of a coal-seam. 
Bterlle f sterol), a. [Fr. eUrile, from L. 
iterUii, barren, unfruitful, unproductive; 
cog. Or. iteiroi, barren, stereoi, stiff, hard ; 
8kr. itari,B, barren cow; G. itarr, stiff, rigid; 
E. to stare.] 1. Barren; unfruitful; not fer- 
tile; producing little or no crop ; as, sterile 
land; a sterile desert; a sterile year. 

This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a .derile 
promontory. Shak. 

2. Barren; producing no young or offspring; 
unable to reproduce its kind. 

She is grown sterile and barren, and her births of 
animals are now very inconsiderable. Dr. H. More. 

3. In hot. defective in certain parts neces- 
sary to reproduction, as a flower having only 
stamens.— 4. Barren of ideas; destitute of 
sentiment, imagination, suggestion, or the 
like; as, a sterile production.— 5. Not pro- 
ducing anything of value ; profitless ; fruit- 
less.— 6. Free from germs or microbes. 

BtariU^ fste-ril'i-ti). n. [L. sterilitas; Fr. 
stirUiU. SeeSTERiLB.] The state of being 
sterile; (a) barrenness; unproductiveness; 
unfruitfulness; as, the steHlity of land or 
soil. (&) Barrenness ; the state of not pro- 
ducing offspring, (e) Want of the power of 
producing anything or anything of value. 

He had more frequent occasion for repetition than 
any poet; yet one cannot ascribe this to any sterility 
of expression, but to the genius of his times, which 
delighted in these reiterated verses. Rope. 

BteriUiatlon (ster'i-lIz-&"shon), n. The act 
or process of sterilizing, as by heat. 
BterlllBe (BteFil-lz), v.t. pret & pp. steriU 
ppr. sterilizing. 1. To make sterile or 
barren ; to impoverish, as land; to exhaust 
of fertility; as, to sterilize soil or land.— 
2. To deprive of fecundlte, or the power of 
producing offspring.— 8. To free from detri- 
mental bacteria or germs, as by heating. 
BtMM (ster'let), n. [Bus. sterliad.} A 



Sterlet (Acipenser ruthetiHk\ 


gittold fish of the Caspian and of various 
rivers in Russia, the Aeipeneer ruthemte^ 
hil^y esteemed for its flavour, and from 

ohrdUln; dthSo-loeA; gipo; i,Job; 


whose roe Is made the finest caviare. It is 
a small species of sturgeon. 

Bterllng (steFlingX a. [Said to be from the 
JBsterlir^s or EmterliiigSt the old popular 
name in England of traders from the north 
of Germany (east from England), whose 
money was of peculiar purity, and who in 
the reign of King John first stamped pure 
coin in England. But this originals doubt- 
ful. According to Wedgwood sterling was 
originally the name of the English penny, 
the standard coin in which it was stipulated 
that payment should be made ; it was sub- 
sequently applied to the coinage of England 
in general. ] 1. An epithet by which English 
money of account is distini^shed, signify- 
ing that it is of the fixed or standard national 
value; as, a pound sterling; a shilling ster- 
ling; a permy sterling. — 2 . According to a 
fixed standard ; having a fixed and perma- 
nent value. ‘If my word be sterling yet 
in England.’ Shak.—B. Genuine; pure; of 
excellent quality; as, a work of sterling 
merit ; a man of sterling wit or sense. 

Do these foreitfn contemporaries of ours still exhi- 
bit, in their characters as men. something of that 
sterling nobleness, that union of majesty with meek- 
ness, which we must ever venerate in those our spiri- 
tual fathers 1 Carlyle. 

Sterling (sterling), n. l.f An old name in 
England lor a penny. — 2. English money. 
‘And Roman wealth in English sterling 
view.’ Arhuthnot. [Rare.]— 3. Standard; 
rate. [Rare.] 

Sterling (sterling), n. A series of piles to 
defend a pier, &c. See Starling. 

Stem (stem), a. [A. Sox. steme, styme, 
stem, severe; same root as to stare; Sw. 
stima, to look at with fixed eyes ; G. starr, 
stiff, rigid; O.H.G. stom£n, to be stiff or 
astonished; also connected with E, stark.] 

1. Severe, as regards facial expression ; aus- 
tere ; gloomy ; rigid ; grim ; fixed with an 
aspect of severity and authority; as, a stem 
look; a stem countenance; a stem frown. 

1 would outstare the stertust eyes that look. ShaJt. 

2. Severe of manner; pitiless; unkind; rigid; 
harsh: said of persons or things. * Stem as 
tutors, and as uncles hard. ’ Dryden. 

When that the poor have cried Cssar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. Shak. 

3. Fierce and rade; cruel; ferocious. ‘The 
stem tyrant war.’ Shak. 

How many lambs might the stem wolf betray, 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate 1 Shak. 

4. Rigidly steadfast; immovable; as, stem 
virtue; honesty. —S yn. Severe, austere, 
rigid, rigorous, harsh, cruel, unrelenting. 

Stem (stem), n. [O.E. steome, akin to A. 
Sax. steOran, to steer, but directly from Icel. 
8tj6m, a steering, steerage, steering place, 
a helm.] 1. The hind part of a ship or 
other vessel, or of a boat; the part opposite 
to the stem or prow. — 2.t The helm of a 
vessel.— 3. t Post of management; direction. 
‘And ait at chiefest stern of public weal.’ 
Shak. — 4.i The tail of an animal. ‘And 
then his sides he swinges with his steme.’ 
Chapman. —By the stem, a piirase which is 
used of a ship when it is more deeply laden 
abaft than forward. 

Sterna (stei'^na), n. The generic name of 
the terns or sea-swallowB. See Tern. 
Stemage t (stem^aj), n. Steerage or stem. 
Shak. 

Sternal (steFnal), a. l. Pertaining to the . 
sternum or breast-bone. —2. On the same 
side with the breast-bone; in front; anterior. 
Hualey. 

Stemaigla (ster-naVJi-a), n. [Gr. stemon, 
the breast-bone, and algos, pain.] 1. Pain 
about the sternum or breast bone. — 2. A 
name of the pectoral angina; angina pecto- 
ris, Dunglison. 

Sternberg (steroTier-ji-a), n. A fossil 
plant, probably monocotyledonous, allied 
to the Pandanaceas, occurring in the sand- 
stones of the coal-measurea 
Stemberglte (stem'b^rg-ItXn. [From Count 
Sternberg. ] A foliated ore of silver, consist- 
ing of silver, iron, and sulphur. 

Stum -board (stejm'bdrd), n. KauL the 
backward motion of a vessel ; hence, a loss 
of way in making a tack.— To make a stem- 
board, to fall back from the point gained In 
the last tack ; also, to set the sails so as the 
vessel may be impelled stem foremost 
Stem - obaae ( stem'chis), n. a chase in 
which two vessels sail on one and the same 
course, one following in the wake of the 
other; as, a etem-ehase is a long chase. 
Stem-ebfUMr (stera‘ohis-toX n. A cannon 
placed in a ship’s stem, pointtag backward, 

fi, Vr. ton; ng, sing; VH, thm; th, thin; 


and intended to annoy a ship that is in pur- 
suit of her. 

Stemed (stemd). a. Having a stem : used 
in composition; as, square-stomed, pink- 
stemed, Ac, 

Stemert (stem'fer), n. A director. [Rare ] 
Stam-fiist (stemTast), n. A rope or chain 
used to confine the stem of a ship or other 
vessel to a wharf or quay. 

Stem-frame (stemTr&m), n. The several 
pieces of timber which form the stem of a 
ship- the stem-post, transoms, and fashion- 
pieces. 

StemldflB (ster'ni-dS), n. pi. A family of 
web-footed long-winged birds, commonly 
known as Sea-swallows and I'enu. See 
Tern. 

Stem-knee (stem'nS),7i. The continuation 
of a vessel's keelson, to which the stem-post 
is secured by bolts. Called also Sternson 
and Stemson-knee. 

Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Sternson and keelson and stemson-knee. 

Longfellow. 

Sternly (stemli), adv. In a stem manner; 
with an austere or stem countenance; with 
an air of authority. 

Sternly he pronounced 
The rigid interdiction. Milton, 

StermnoBt (stem'mdst), a. Farthest in the 
rear; farthest astern; as, the stemmost ship 
in a convoy. 

StemnesB (stera^nes), n. The state or 
quality of being stern : (a) severity of look ; 
a look of austerity, rigour, or severe author- 
ity. ‘ The sternness of his presence. ' Shak. 
(b) Severity or harshness of manner; rigour. 

I have sternness in my soul enough 
To hear of soldiers' work. Dryden. 

Stemo- (steFndX A frequent element in 
anatomical terms, denoting some relation to 
the sternum or breast-bone ; as, stemo-cUi- 
vicular articulation, ligaments extending 
from the sternum to the clavicle; stomo- 
costal, relating to the ribs and breast-bone ; 
stemo-hyoideus, a muscle arising from the 
sternum and inserted into the os hyoldeus : 
it depresses the larynx; etemo-thyroideus, 
a muscle arising from the sternum and in- 
serted into the thyroid cartilage : it draws 
the larynx downwards. 

Stemon (ster'non), n. [Gr.] The breast- 
bone; the sternum. 

Stem-port (stem'port), n. A port or open- 
ing in the stem of a ship. 

Stern-post (stem'pdst), n. The principal 
piece of timber in a vessel’s stem-frame. 
Its lower end is tenoned into the keel, and 
to it the rudder is hung and the tnmsoms 
are bolted. 

Btem-sbeets (stem'shgts), n. That part of 
a boat which is between the stem and the 
aftmost seat of the rowers, usually furnished 
with seats for passengers. 

He has no objection to boat-service, as he sits 
down always in the stern-sheets, which is not fatigu- 
ing. Marryatt. 

Stemsmant (steraz'man), n. A steersman; 
a pilot. 

Btemson (stem'son), n. See Stern-knee. 
Sternum (ster^num), n. [L., Gr. stemon, the 
breast-bone.] The breast-bone; the bone 
whicli forms the front of the human chest 
from the neck to the stomach. 
Sternutation (ster-nft-t&'shon), n. [L. ster- 
nutatio, stemutationis, from stemuto, to 
sneeze, freq. of stemuo, to sneeze.] The act 
of sneezing. 

Stemutawe (ster-nfi'ta-tiv), a. [L. sur- 
nuo, to sneeze.] Having the quality of pro- 
voking to sneeze. 

Sternutatory (ster-nfi'ta-to-rl), a. [Fr. ster- 
nutatoire, from L. stemuo, to sneeze.] Hav- 
ing the quality of exciting to sneeze. 
Sternutatory (ster-nfi'ta-to-rl), n. A sub- 
stau^ th^ pr^^res sneezi^. ^^most 

kinds. They are chiefly employed to occa- 
sion a violent suocusslon of the frame, either 
to restore suspended respiration, as in some 
cases of fainting, or to dislodge some foreign 
body from the nasal passages or windpipe. 
Stem-way (stem'w&X n. me movement of 
a ship backward, or with her stem fore- 
most.— -re fetch stem-way, to acquire mo- 
tion astern. 

Sterquiliuoua (ster-kwil'in-us), a. [Ii. 
sterguilinium, a dunghill, from stereut, 
dung.] Pertaining to a dunghill; mean; 
dirty; pali^. 

KuyttergHUinous rascal is licensed to throw dirt la 
the races of sovereign princes in open printed 1«A- 
guago. Hmvdt. 

w, trig; wh, isMg; sh, azure.— See Kxr. 
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St«r^t n. A itar. ChtMoer. 

Btmfi n. A start; a leap.*~At a sUrtt im- 
mediately Chauoer. 

Btart^t e.t. To start; to pass away; to rise 
ouickly. Chaucer. 

Btertorionat (ster-to'ri-iu), a. same as 
i^rtoroue. 

Btertoroui (stdr'tor-as), a, [L. sterto, to 
snore ] Oharacterised oy a deep snoring, 
such as frequently accompanies certain 
diseases, as apoplexv; hoarsely breathing; 
snoring accompanied by a loud and labori- 
ous breathing. ‘ That stertorous last fever- 
sleep.’ Carlyle. 

The day has ebbed aaray, and it is nif^ht in his 
room, before the stgrtorous breathing lulls. 

Dicitfts. 

8tdm,t 8terTeil,t V.i. To starve; to die; 
to perish. Chaucer. 

8tMTe,t e.f. To cause to perish; to starve. 
Spenser. 

Biet (stet). [L., let it stand.] In printing, 
a word written upon proofs to signify that 
something which has been deleted is after 
all to remain. It is often used as a verb ; 
as, the passage was stetted. 

Btethometer (Ste-thom’et-er), n. [Or. sU- 
thos, the breast, and metron, a measure. ] An 
instrument for measuring the external 
movement in the walls of the chest during 
ordinary or tidal respiration. In one form 
a cord or band is extended round the chest, 
and its extension as the thorax is expanded 
works an index figure on a dial-plate. 
Stethoscope (steth'o-skdp), n. [6r. stithos, 
the breast, and skoped, to examine.] An in- 
strument used by medical men for distin- 
guishing.sounds \Hthinthe thorax and other 
cavities of the body. In its simplest and 
most common form it consists of a simple 
hollow cylinder of some fine-grained light 
wood, as cedar or maple, with one extremity 


Stethoscope. 

funnel-shaped and furnished with a conical 
plug; the other with a comparatively large 
orbicular ivory plate, fastened by a screw. 
In using it the funnel-shaped extremity, 
either Mth or without the plug, is placed 
upon the body, and the ivoi7 plate to the 
ear of the listener. Flexible instruments 
of rubber are also used, and are provided 
with one or two ear-tubes, in the latter case 
the sounds being appreciable by both ears. 
See Auscultation. 

Btetbosooplc, Btethoscoplcal (steth -d- 

tkoplk, steth-d-skop'ik-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a stethoscope; obtained or made 
by means of a stethoscope ; as, a stethoseo- 
pic examination. 

vteihOSOOplcall7<steth-6-skop'ik-al-li),ade. 
In a stethoscopfc manner; by means of a 
stethoscope. 

Btethoscoplflt (steth'd-skop-ist). n. One 
versed in the use of the stethoscope. 
Btethoaoopy (ste-thos^ko-pi), n. The art of 
stethoscopic examination. 

Btev^ (stev), v.f. [Vrom stevedore.] To stow, 
as cotton or wool in a ship’s hold. [Ix>ca].] 
Btevedore (std've-ddr), n. iSp. estivador, a 
packer of wool, &c., from estivar, to stow, 
to ram tight, L. stipo, stipare, to cram, to 
stuff.] One whose occupation is to stow 
goods, packages, (fee., in a ship’s hold; one 
who loi^s or tmloads vessels. 

Btevent (stev’en),n. [X.SaoL8U^n,lce\.8tf^na, 
the voice, a cry.] An outcry; a loud call; a 
clamour; voice; sound; noise; instituted, 
announced, or appoint^ time; hence, ap- 
pointment. Chaucer. 

IntlfCstfi), v.t [O.E. stue, stuwe, from O.Fr. 
estuver (Mod. Fr. ^tuver), to stew, to bathe, 
from estuve, a stove, a hot room, from L.L. 
stuba, from O.E.Q. stupa, a stove. 8ee 
Stove.] To boll slowly in a moderate man- 
ner or with a simmering heat ; to cook or 
prepare, as meat or fruit, bv putting it into 
cold water, and bringing it very gradually 
to a low boiling-point ; as, to stew meat; to 
stew wplesi to stew prunes. 

BtW (itfi), V. i. To be boiled in a slow gen- 
tle manner, or in heat and moisture. 

Btow (stfi), n. [O.Fr. estuve, a stove, a sweat- 
ing-house. In last three meanings from 
stew, v.t See above.] l.t A hot or heated 
place; a house or place furnished with warm 
water or vapour baths; a bagnio. 



The Lydiani were iahibtted by Cyrus to use any 
armour, and give themselves to baths and Hews. 

HdSet. 

2. A house of prostitution: a brothel: gene- 
rally in the plural form, though with a sin- 
gular meaning. ’ Making his own house a 
stewes, a bordel, and a s^ool of lewdness.’ 
South. ‘ In a tavern or a stewes he and his 
wild associates spend their hours.’ B. Jon- 
son. 

There be that hate harlots and were never at the 
stews. Ascham, 

3. t A prostitute. In this sense also the plural 
form nas been used in the singular souse. ' 

And shall Cassandra now be termed, in common 
speeche, a stewes t Whetstone (quoted by Nares). 

4. A dish that has been cooked by stewing; 
meat stewed; as, a stew of pigeons.— 6. A 
stew-pan.— 6. A state of agitation, confu- 
sion, or excitement. [Colloq.] 

He, though naturally bold and stout. 

In ^ort was in a most tremendous stew. 

Ji. //. Barham. 

Stew (stfi), n. [Perhaps connected with 
stow.] A small pond where fish are kept 
for table; a store pond. 

I made a triangular pond or little stew with an ar- 
tificial rock. Evelyn. 

Steward (stCl'OrdX n. [O.E. sty ward, A. Sax. 
stiweard, stigeweard, a steward, lit. a sty- 
ward, from stige, a sty, a pen for cattle, and 
weard, ward, a keeper. The ori^nal sense 
is one who took chaise of the cattle, which 
constituted the chief wealth of a household. ] 

1. A man employed on a large estate or estab- 
lishment, or in a family of consequence or 
wealth to manage the domestic concerns, 
superintend the other servants, collect the 
rents or income, keep the accounts, <kc.— 

2. An officer of state; as, lord high stetoard; 
steward of the household, <fec. The lord 
high steward of England was one of the an- 
cient great officers of state, the greatest 
under the crown. This office was anciently 
the inheritance of the Earls of Leicester, 
till forfeited by Simon de Montfort, to 
Henry III., at the close of whose reign it 
was abolished as a permanent dignity. A 
lord high steward is now made only for par- 
ticular occasions, namely, a coronation or 
the trial of a peer, the office to cease when 
the business requiring it is ended. In the 
former case the lord high steward is com- 
missioned, to settle matters of precedence, 
A'c. ; in the latter, to preside in the House 
of Lords. The lord steward qf the household 
is an officer of the royal household, who is 
head of the court called the Board of Green 
Cloth, which has the supervision of the 
household expenses and accounts, the pur- 
veyance of the provisions, and their payment, 
Ac. He selects and has authority over the 
officers and servants of the household, ex- 
cept those of the chamber, chapel, and 
stables, and he appoints the royal trades- 
men.— 3. In Scotland, an officer appointed 
by the king over special lands belonging to 
himself, having the same proper Jurisdiction 
as that of a regality; also, the deputy of a 
lord of regality. —Steward, or high steward 
of Scotland, an ancient chief officer of the 
crown of the highest dignity and trust. He 
had not only the administration of the crown 
revenues, but the chief oversight of all the 
affairs of the household, and the privilege 
of the first place in the army, next to the 
king, in the day of battle.— 4. An officer in a 
coU^e who provides food for the students 
and snperintends the concerns of the kit- 
chen.— 6. An officer on a vessel whose duty 
is to distribute provisions to the officers and 
crew. In passenger ships, a man who su- 
perintends the provisions and liquors, waits 
at table, Ac.— 6. A fiscal agent of certain 
bodies; as, the steward of a congregation of 
Methodists, Ac. 

Steward (ttfi'^rd), v.t To manage as a 
steward. 

Did he thu/ requite his mother's care in steward- 
the estate? Fuller. 

StewardeM (stfi'6rd-es), n. A female stew- 
ard ; specifically, a female who waits upon 
ladies in passen^r vessels, Ac. 

Stewardly (stfi'^rd-li), adv. With the care 
of a steward. [Bare.] 

It is with a provident deliberation, not a rash and 
prodigal hand, to be dealt ; and to l>e stewardlv dis- 
pensed, not wastefuUy spent. Canon Tooktr. 

StewirdrF (stQ^6rd-ri), n. Office of stew- 
ard; superintendence. 

StewardsMp (st&'^rd-ship), n. The office or 
functloDi of I steward. 

Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou 
mayest no loiter be stesmrd. Luke xvi. a. 


StewKEtTF <sta'4rt-ri). n. l.t Stewardship; 
Bupenniendenoe. Bprom.-^2. InSootbrnd^a 
Jurisdiction over a certain extent of terri- 
tory, under a royal officer whose powers 
were more absolute than those of a Sheriff; 
also, the territory over which this Jurisdic- 
tion extended. Most stewartries consisted 
of lands which were only parts of a county; 
but the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, still so 
called, forms a county by itself. 

Stewuht (stfl'ish), a. Suiting a brothel, 
ribaldry.’ Bp. Hall. 

Stew-pan (sttl'pan), n. A pan in which 
meat and vegetables are stewed. 

Stew-pot (stfi'pot), n. A pot used for 
stewing. 

Steye,! Stire t (stl), v.i. [A. Sax, sttgan, to 
ascend, to mount up, a word which appears 
also in stair, stirrup, stae.] To ascend; to 
soar. Chaucer. 

Steyere,t n. a stair. Chaucer. 

Sthenic (sthen^ik), a. [Gr. sthenos, strength.] 
In med. attended with an unnatural and 
morbid increase of vital energv and strength 
of action in the heart and arteries; phlogistic. 
Sthenic diseases are opposed to diseases of 
debility or asthenic diseases. 

StiaedatO (8t€-at-chft^t6), n. [It. , crushed, 
flat, from stiacciare, to crush, stiaedata, a 
cake.] In the fine arts, a style of sculpture 
in very low relief, adopted for works which 
can be allowed little projection from the sur- 
face or base-line chosen. 

R tf an Styan (stran), n. A humour in the 
eyelid; a sty (which see). 

Stibble (stib'l), n. Stubble. [Scotch.] 
Stibbler (stlbler), n. A ludicrous designa- 
tion for a clerical probationer. [Scotch.] 
Stlbborn6t(8tib'bom),a. Stubborn. Chaucer. 
Stlbial (stibl-al). a. [L. stibium, antimony.] 
Like or having the qualities of antimony; 
antimonial. 

StiblaUsm (stib'i-al-izm), n. Antimonial 
intoxication or poisoning. Dunglison. 
Stibiated(Btib'i-at-ed), a. Impregnated with 
antimony. 

Stiblo (stib^ik), a. Same as Antimonic. 
StlblOUB (stibl-us), a. Same as Antimoni- 
ous. 

Stibimn (st!b'i-um), n- [L ] Antimony. 
Stlbnite (stib'nit), n. [L. stibium, anti- 
mony. ] Trisulphide of antimony, consisting 
of 72 '88 antimony and 27 12 sulphur. This 
ore usually occurs crystallized in variously 
modified and terminated rhombic prisms. 
The colour is lead -gray; it is sometimes 
blackish and dull externally, and with an 
iridescent tarnish. Stibnite is very brittle, 
yielding to the pressure of the nalL This 
ore is the source of most of the antimony of 
commerce. Called also Antimony -glance. 
Stlccado (stik-ka^do), n. [It.] A musical 
instrument, the sounds of which are pro- 
duced hy stiiking on little bars of wood, 
which are tuned to the notes of the diatonic 
scale, and struck with a little ball at the 
end of a stick. 

Sticb (stik), n. [Gr. stichos, a line, a verse. ] 
1. A verse, of whatever measure or number 
of feet — 2. A line in the Scriptures.— 3. A 
row or rank of trees. 

Stichlo (stik'ik), a. Belating to or consisting 
of lines or verses. 

Stlohldllim (sti-kid’i'Um), n. [Gr. stichos, a 
rank, a line, and eidos, appearance, resem- 
blance.] A peculiar kind of lance-shaped, 
pod-like receptacle in the algte, containing 
tetraspores. 

Stlchomancy (>tik'd>man-8i), n. TGr. stichos, 
a line or verse, and mantcia, divination.] 
Divination by lines or passages in books 
taken at hazard; blbliomancy. 
Stichoxnetrloal (stlk-d-meriik-al), a. Of 
or pertaining to stichometry; characterised 
by stichs or lines. 

Stlohometry(sti-kom'et-ri),n. [Gr. seioAot, 
a verse, and metron, measure.] 1. Measure- 
ment or length of books as ascertained by 
the number of verses which each book con- 
tains.— 2. A division of the text of books into 
lines accommodated to the sense: a practice 
followed before punctuation was adopted. 
Prof. W. R. Srnm. 

SUde (stik). n. [A. Sax. sticea, a stick, a staff, 
astake, aspike; Icel. stUca, astick, asforfuel, 
a yard measure; from the root seen in verb to 
stiek (which see), and akin to stake, stock. In 
meaning 6 from the verb to stick.] 1. A piece 
of wood of indefinite size and shape, mer- 
ally long and rather slender; a branon of a 
tree or shrub cut or broken off; a piece of 
wood chopped for burning or cut tor m 
purpose; as, to gather sfidei in a wood. ’Jm 
that breaks a stick of Gloster's grove.’ Shak. 
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And whU« the children of Isreel were in the wilder- 
neu they found « auin that gathered jfidtt upon the 
Sabbath day. Num. xv. 3a. 

2. A rod or wand; a a walking-stick; 
as, be never goes out without his Btick.— 

5. Anything shaped like a stick ; as, a tttick 
of sealing-wax. ~4. A contemptuous term ap- 
plied to an awkward or incompetent person. 
'He is a stick at letters.’ Comhill Mag.— 

6. In printing, an instrument in which 
types are composed in words, and the words 
arranged to the required length of the lines. 
Galled also Composing -stick (which see). — 
6. A thrust with a pointed instrument that 
penetrates a body; b. sioXi.—Oold-stick, SU- 
ver-stick. See under those headings. —7. The 
number of twenty-five eels. Called also a 
Strike. A bind contains ten sticks. 

Stick (stik), v.t pret. A. pp. stxick; ppr. 
sticking. [.\. Sax, stician, to stab, to pierce, 
to adhere, to cleave to; Dan. stikke, D. steken, 
to thrust, to pierce, to stick ; G. sleeken, to 
stick or be stuck, to thrust, to stand fast; 
also stechen, to puncture, to sting; from a 
root stig, seen also in L. stinguo, to quench, 
stimulus (for stigmulus), Gr. stizo, to prick, 
and in E. siitig. Stitch (Sc. steek) is a soft- 
ened form from this.] 1. To pierce with a 
sharp instrument ; to stab with a weapon. 
'To stick the heart of falsehood.’ Snak. 
[Not used in this sense now except in the 
Scotch and other dialects, in which to stick 
a beast is to slaughter it with the knife; so 
to stick a man, to kill him with a knife or 
sword.]— 2. To thrust so as to wound; to 
cause to penetrate. 

Thou stickest a dagger in me. Shak, 

3. To fasten or cause to remain by piercing; 
to thrust in; as, to stick a pin on the sleeve. 

4. To fasten or attach by causing to adhere 
to the surface ; as, to stick on a patch or 
plaster; to stUik on a thing with paste or 
glue. —5. To attach or fasten in any manner; 
to place in a firm position; to fix; to settle. 

‘ With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for 
eyes. ’ Shak. ‘ I stuck my choice upon her. ' 
Shak.— 6. To set; to fix in; as, to stick card 
teeth; hence, to set with something pointed 
or with what is stuck in ; to furnish by in- 
serting in the surface; as, to stick a cushion 
full of pins. ' A lemon stuck with cloves. ’ 
Shak. ‘ My shroud of white stuck all with 
yew. ’ Shak.— 7. To fix on a pointed instru- 
ment; as, to stick an apple on a fork.— 8. In 
printing, to compose or arrange in a com- 
posing-stick: as, to stick iypQ.— To stick out, 
to project; to cause to be prominent.— To 
sti^ one’s self up, to put on grand airs ; to 
conduct one’s self proudly or haughtily; to 
ape the grandee. 

suck (stik), v.i. 1. To cleave to the surface, 
as by tenacity or attraction ; to adhere ; as, 
glue sticks to the fingers; paste sticks to the 
wall, and causes paper to stick. 

I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto thy 
scales. Hzek. xxix 4. 

2. To be fastened or fixed by insertion or by 
piercing or being thrust in; as, the dagger 
sticks in the wound. ‘Lucretia’s glove, 
wherein her needle sticks.’ Shak — 3. To 
remain where placed ; to become attached ; 
to hold fast to any position ; to adhere ; to 
cling; to abide; to unite closely. ‘A bom 
devil, on whose nature nurture con never 
<- stick. ’ Shak. 

If on your fame our sex a blot has thrown, 

’T will ever stick, through malice of your own. Youttjr, 

4. To be hindered from proceeding or mak- 
ing progress ; to be restrained from moving 
onward or from action of any kind ; to be 
arrested in a course, career, or the like ; to 
stop; as, the carriage sticks in the mire. 

I had most need of blessing, and * amen ’ 

Stuck in my throat. Shak. 

They never doubted the Commons ; but heard all 
stuck in the Lords’ house. Clarendon. 

6. To be brought to a standstill; to be em- 
barrassed or puzzled. 

They will stick long at part of a demonstration for 
want of perceiving the connection between two ideas. 

Locke. 

6. To scruple; to hesitate: often with at. 
*To stick ai nothing for the public interest’ 
Addison. 

Rather than Impute our miscarriages to our own 
corruption, we do not stick to arrm^ providence 
itself. Sir R. L'Bstrang*^ 

7. To adhere closely in friendship and affec- 
tion. 

There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother 
Prov. xviii. 94. 

--To siidk by, (a) to adhere closely to; to be 
constant to; to be firm in supporting. 

“We are your only friends ; stick ky us and we will 
stick iy you. DmveHmnt. 


(b) To be troublesome by adhering. 

I am satisfied to trlAe away my time rather than let 
it stick by me. 

—To stick out, {a) to project; to be pro- 
minent 

His bones that were not seen, stick out. J ob xxxiii sr. 
(6) To refuse to treat, to surrender, or to 
comply; to hold out; as, to stick out for 
more favourable terms. ~ To stick to, to be 
persevering in holding to; to abide firmly 
and faithfully by; as, if you have given a 
promise, stick to it. ‘ Being so convinced, 
pursue it and stick to it’ Tillotson. — To 
stick up (up being the adverb), to assume a 
stiff, upright position; to stand on end ; as, 
his hair sticks up; the collar is sticking up. 
— To stick up (up being the preposition), to 
put a stop to ; to cause to fail ; as, to stick 
up a game; the concern was stuck up. 
t CoUoq. ] — To stick up for, to espouse or 
maintain the cause of; to fight or act in de- 
fence of ; to defend ; as, to stick up for an 
absent and slandered friend: to stick up for 
the truth or one’s rights.— To stick upon, to 
dwell upon; not to give up. 

If the matter be knotty the mind must stop and 
buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and 
thought. Locke. 

Stick-chimney (stik’chim-ni), n. A chimney 
made with sticks laid crosswise and plas- 
tered with clay inside and out. lliey are 
common in the log-cabins of the western 
United States. 

Sticker (sti k'6r), n. l. One who or that which 
sticks or causes to adhere; as, a \A\\-Hticker. 
2. One who or that which sticks or stabs; as, 
a pig-sticker.— 3. An article of merchandise 
which sticks by the dealer and does not 
meet with a ready sale. [United States ] — 
4. A rod connecting the far end of the key 
of an organ-manual with the lever by which 
the valve is opened to allow the wind to pass 
from the chest to the appropriate reed or 
pipe of the organ. —6. pi. The arms of a crank- 
axis employed to change the plane and direc- 
tion of a reciprocating motion. For distinc- 
tion the arms are thus named when they act 
by compression and trackers when they act 
by tension. The axis is termed a roller. —6. A 
sharp remark, very pointedly made, and cal- 
culated to silence a person or put him com- 
pletely down. That^ceray. [Colloq.] 

Stickful (stikTul), n. In printing, as much 
arranged type as can be coutaiued in a com- 
posing-stick. 

Stick&ess (stik'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being sticky ; adhesiveness ; viscousness ; 
glutiiiousness; tenacity; as, the stickiness of 
glue or paste. 

Sticklng-plece (stik'ing-pes), n. A joint of 
beef cut from the neck of the ox; it is con- 
sidered coarse meat, only fit for gravy beef 
or family pies. 

Stlcking-plaoe (stik'ing-plas), 71 . Point of 
detenmiiation. 

But screw your courage to the sticking-piace 

AmJ we'll not fail. Shak 


Sticking-plaster (stik’ing-plas-t^r), n. An 
adhesive plaster for closing wounds; court- 
plaster. 

Stick-insect (stik'in-sekt), n. A popular 
name given to certain insects of the family 
Fliasmidae. Called also Walking-stick. See 
PHASMIDiS. 

Stick-lac (stik’lak). See Lac. 

Stickle (stlk'l), v.i. pret. & pp. stickled; ppr. 
stickling. [Modified by influence of stick 
from O.E. stihtle, stightle, stUle, to rule, di- 
rect, hold sway or government, from A. Sax. 
stihtan, to order, to dispose, to govern.] 

1. t To interpose between combatants and 
separate tJiem; to arbitrate. 

The same angel (In Tasso), when half of the Chris- 
tians are already killed, and all the rest arc in a fair 
way of being routed, stickles betwixt the remainders 
of Cod’s hosts and the race of fiends; pulls the devils 
backwards by the tails, and drives them froni their 
quarry. Dryden 

2. To take part vrith one side or other. 

Fortune, as she wont, turn’d fickle, 

And for the foe began to Nudibras 


8 . To contend, contest, or altercate in a 
pertinacious manner on insufiicient grounds; 
to pertinaciously stick up for some trifle. 

* The obstinacy with which he stickles for 
the wrong.’ HazHtt—A. To play fast and 
loose ; to pass from one side to the other ; 
to trim. 

iradlclet (8tika),v.t. Tointervenein; topart 
the combatants in ; to arbitrate between or 
in. Drayton. 

They ran to him, and pulling Him Wk by force. 
Stickled that unnatural fray. Str J*. Sidney. 


stidklfr (stlkl), n. A rapid shallow In a 
stream. [Obsolete or pro’wndaL] 

Patient anglers, standing all the day 

Near to some shallow stickle. Or deep bay. 

. . iV. Brnvne. 

Stlokletiaok (stlka-bak), n, [O.E. stiokU, 
a prickle, a sting, a spine, and ha>ek; comp. 
D. steketvischje, G. stachelfsch, that is, 
stickle- or prickle-fish. ] The popular name 
for certain small teleostean fishes which 
constitute the genus Gasterosteus. This 
genus is arranged by Cuvier with the mail- 
cheeked acanthopterygians, but by other 
naturalists it is referred to a distinct family 
Gasterosteidee. The species are found iu 
the ponds and streams of this country, as 
well as in salt-water ; they are very active 
and voracious, and live upon aquatic insects 
and worms. The sticklebaclu are among 
the very few fishes which build nests for their 
young, and they were the first fishes in 
which this habit was observed. The most 
common species Is the three-splned stickle- 
back, banstickle, or tittlebat (G. aculeatus, 
or trachurus), which is distinguished by the 
body being protected at the sides with 
shield-like plates, and by the possession of 
three spines on the back. It is of an olive 
colour above and silvery white beneath, and 
varies from 2 to 3 inches in length. 
Btickle-bag (stika-bag), n. Same as Stickle- 
back. Iz. Waltan. 

Stickler (stik'hir), n. 1. 1 A person who at- 
tended upon combatants in a trial of skill 
to part them when they had fought enough, 
and to see fair play; a second to a duellUt ; 
one who stands to judge a combat; an arbi- 
trator or umpire, as of a duel. ‘And stickler- 
like the armies separates. ’ Shak. 

Basilius the Judge appointed sticklers and trumpets 
whom the others should obey. Sir P. Sidney, 

2. An obstinate contender about anything, 
often about a thing of little consequence ; 
as, a stickler for the church or for liberty. 

The tory or high church clergy were the greatest 
sticklers against the exorbitant proceedings of King 
James. Swi/t. 

Sticky (stik'i), a. Having the quality of 
adhering to a surface ; inclining to stick ; 
adhesive; gluey; viscous; viscid; glutinous; 
tenacious; as, gums and resins are sticky 
substances. Bacon. 

Stlcta (stik'ta), n. [From Gr. stiktos, dotted, 
in allusion to the little pits on the under 
surface of the fronds. ] Lungwort, a genus 
of lichens found growing upon trees. See 
Lungwort, 2. 

Stlddy (stid'i), 71. [See Stithy.] An anvU; 
a stithy. 

Stlet (sti), v.i. [A. Sax. sttgan, to mount 
See Steye. J To soar; to ascend. 

From this lower track he dared to site 

Up to the clowdes. Spenser. 

Stleve (stev), a. Same as Steeve. [Scotch.] 
Stievely (stSv'li), adv. Same as Steevely. 
Stiff (stif), a. [A. Sax. stif, but this form 
seems to be extremely rare, the regular form 
being stlth, showing a similar interchange of 
f and th as is shown by strife, A. Sax. strith; 
warth, wharf, a river bank. The word occurll 
with/in some of the other Teutonic tongues: 
O.Fns.stef, D. stijf, LG. stief. G. 8te\f. Root 
in stand, !^kr. sthd, to stand.] 1. Not easily 
bent; not flexible or pliant; not flaccid; 
rigid ; as, stiff wood ; stiff paper ; cloth 
with starch; a limb stiff with frost. ‘Rising 
on stiff pinions. ’ Milton. ‘ Stood stiff as a 
viper frozen.’ Tennyson.— 2. Not liquid or 
fliiid; thick and tenacious; inspissated; not 
soft nor hard; as, stiff paste. * I grow stiff 
as cooling metals do.’ Dryden.— 3. Drawn 
very tight; tense; as, the cord was quite stiff. 
4. Not easily moved; not to be moved with- 
out great friction or exertion ; not working 
smoothly or easily. ‘My joints are some- 
what stiff.’ Tennyson.— b. Not natural and 
easv ; not flowing or graceful ; not easy in 
action or movement; cramped; constrained; 
as, a style of writing or speaking.— 6. Ri- 

gidly ceremonious; haughty and unbend- 
ing; formal in maimer; constrained; af- 
fected; starched; as, behaviour. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; tl>e 
Italians stiffl ceremonious, and reserved. AddiSon. 

7. Impetuous In motion; strong; violent; as, 
a stiff breeze. ‘A stiff gale.' Sir J, Den- 
ham. —8, Strong; as, a stiff tumbler of punch. 
0. Not easily subdued; firm in resistance or 
perseverance; obstinate; stubborn; pertina- 
cious. 

It 1$ a shame to stand stiff in a fbollsh argument. 

yer. Baylor. 

The Cretans own their cause, 

5^to defend their hospitable laws. DryCkh, 


nh, eAaln; So. looA; g, go; i,iob; k, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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UK Hanh;fmtl>v* <liMgi«eable;anpl«MU[it ; 
nnpalalabie. * This it news.' Shak.— 
11. NawL bearing a preas of canvas without 
careening much; as, a vessel: opposed 
to Syn. Rigid, inflexible, firm, solid, 

etrong, stubborn, obstinate, pertinacious, 
harsh, formal, constrained, cramped, af- 
fected, starched. 

mff-blt (stifbit), n. A bit for a horse s 
mouth, consisting of a stiff bar with rings 
at the ends, and differing from the snaffle, 
in which the bar is jointed, and from the 
onrb-bit, which has branches. 

StUT-honie (stifbdmX a. Carried on with 
unyielding constancy or perseverance. 

‘ None of this . . . could restrain the stif- 
borne action.’ Shak. 

ttllIhll(BtifnXv.e. [See the adjective ] 1. To 
make stiff ; to make less pliant or flexible ; 
as, to stifen cloth with starch. ' Stiffen the 
sinews, summon up the blood.' Shak.~ 
2. To make torpid. grief’ Dry- 

den.— S. To inspissate; to make more thick 
or viscous; as, to stiffen paste. 

StifliUl (stirn), v.t. 1. To become stiff; to 
become more rigid or less flexible. 

Like bristles rose my stiff'ning hair. Drydtn. 

2. To become more thick or less soft; to be 
inspissated; to approach to hardness; as, 
melted substances stiffen as they cool. * The 
tender soil then stiff’ning by degrees.’ 
Dryden.—Z. To become violent, strong, or 
impetuous; as, a stiffening breeze. —4. To 
become less susceptible of impression ; to 
become less tender or yielding: to grow 
more obstinate. 

Some souls we see 

Grow hard and stiffen with adversity. DtytUn. 

SfeUTflliar (stif'n-^r), n. One who or that 
which stiffens ; specifically, a piece of stiff 
material inside a neckcloth. ’ Many other 
anomalies now obsolete, besides short- 
waisted coats and broad stiffeners. ’ George 
Eliot. 

StlfToilllg (stif n-ing), n. 1. The act or pro- 
cess of making stiff.— 2. Something that is 
used to make a substance more stiff or less 
soft. 

gtiffenliui- order (stifn-ing-or-dSr), n. A 
custom-house warrant by which ballast or 
heavy goods may be taken on board before 
the whole inward cargo is discharged, to pre- 
vent the vessel getting too light 
StllT'Reajrted (stiHikrt-ed), Obstinate; 
stnbbom; contumacious. 

They are impudent children and stiff-htarted. 

Rack. U. 4, 

fl ttfHali (stifish), a. Somewhat stiff; pretty 
strong; as, a stifisA glass of grog. (Colloq.J 
StUfliy (stini ). adv. In a stiff manner; as, 

(a) rigidly; unbendingly; strongly; firmly. 

And you. my sinews, grow not instant old. 

But bear me stiffy up. Shak. 

(b) Rigorously: obstinately; stubbornly; un- 

yieldingly. *lf any man shall say, swear, 
and mainUdu.’ Burton, (e) In a 

cramped, constrained, or affected nuuiner; 
formally; as, to write stiffly. 

(stif nek), n. A condition of the 
neck in which every movement of the head 
causes extreme pain. It is due to rheumat- 
ism of tile mu8(^ IfiBg on the side of the 
neck. Usually only one side of tiie neck is 
affected, the head being drawn more or less 
obUqoelv towards that side, but occatiem- 
ally both sides are attacked, in which case 
the head is kept rigidly erect. 
tttff-ll6dkMl(stif^ekt>, a. Stubborn; in- 
flexiblY obstinate; contumacious; as, a stiffs- 
tisckea people. 

Thii stiff-necked pride nor art nor force can bend. 

ftttff - naekedlieM ( stlf ' nekt-nes). n. The 
nnality of being stiff-necked; stubbornness. 
fftIjBkiiMg (stif'nes), n. The state or quality 
of beiim stiff; as. (a) want of pliableness or 
flexibility; the firm texture or state of a 
sabstanoe which renders it difficult to bend 
it; ss, the stiffness of iron or wood; the stiff- 
ness of a frosen limb. 

An icy stiffkess 

Beiwmbs my trfood. Sir y. Detikam. 


(M A state between softness and hardness: 
visddiiess; qilssitade; as. the Stiffness of 


qrrup, paste, else, or starch, fc) 'Hie state 
ed beiim dUBonlt to move, or of not moving 
or worUng easily or smootiily. (<Q Tension; 
as, the stiffness of a cord, (e) Obstinacy; 
stubbornness; contomaoionsoeta 

Tlw vlcea of old age have the jSdiffMtn' of it too. 

Stmih. 

Stg/ksts at nrfed is not tkom sdherance to truth, 
‘ atopndndice. Locke. 


if) Formality of manner; constraint; affected 
precision. 

All this reiigioo sat easily upon him, without stiff- 
ness and constraint. AtteHmry. 

(g) Affected or constrained manner of ex- 
pression or writing ; want of natural sim- 
plicity and ease; as, stiffness of style. 

Stifle (Bti'fl), v.t pret. & pp. stijUd; ppr. 
stiffing, [from Prov. £. sUfe, a suffocating 
vapour, or from IceL stiffa, to dam up, the 
sense being influenced by stive, to stuff up 
close.] 1. To kill by impeding respiration, 
as by covering the mouth or nose, by in- 
troducing an irrespirable substance into the 
lungs, or by other means; to suffocate or 
greatly oppress by foul air or otherwise; to 
smother. 

So he wrapped them and entangled them, keeping 
down by force the feather bed and pillows unto their 
mouths, that within a while smored and stifled, their 
breath failing, they gave up to God their innocent 
souls. Sir T. More. 

Stifled with kisses, a sweet death he dies. Dryden. 

I took my leave, being half stifled with the close- 
ness of the room. StL’tifl. 

2. To stop the passage of; to arrest the free 
action of; to stop; to extinguish; to deaden; 
to quench; as, to stifle the breath; to stijie 
flame; to stifle sound. 

But sighs were stifled in the cries of blood. Dryden. 

They (coloured bodies) stop and stide in themselves 
the rays which they do not reflect or transmit. 

Netuton. 

3. To suppress ; to keep from any active 
manifestation; to keep from public notice; 
to conceal; to repress; to destroy; as, to 
sti^ inquiry; to stifle a report; to stiffe 
pa^on; to stiffs convictions. 

You excel In the art of stifling and concealing your 
resentment. 

Every reasonable man will pay a tax with cheerful- 
ness for stifling a civil war in its birth. Addison. 

Stifle (stl'fl), v.i. To suffocate; to perish by 
suffocation or strangulation. Sfuik. 

SUfle (sti'fl), n. (Perhaps from 1. The 

joint of a horse next to the buttock, and 
corresponding to the knee in man. Called 
also the Sti^-joint. —% A disease in the 
knee-pan of a horse or other animal. 
B^e-bOXie (stffl-bdn), n. A bone in the 
leg of a horse, corresponding to the knee- 
pan in roan. 

Sttfle-Jotnt (stl'fl-joint), n. Same as Stifle, 1. 
Stigma (stigma), n. K pi. Stigmas (stig'- 
maz). used chiefly in first three senses ; L. 
pi. Stigmata ( Sti^ma-ta ), used in all the 
senseO^ut chiefly in last three. [L., from 
Gr. stigina, literally a prick with a pointed 
instrument, from stizd, to prick. See STING.] 
1. A mark made with a red-hot iron; a brand 
impressed on slaves and others. — 2. Any 
mark of infamy, slur, or disgrace which at- 
taches to a person on account of evil con- 
duct. 

Happy is it for hhn. that the blackest stigma that 
can be fastened upon him is that his were 

whiter than his brethren's. By. Hall. 

8. In hot the upper extremity of the style, 
and the part which in impregnation receives 
the pollen. It is 
composed of cell- 
ular tissue, and 
has its surface 
destitute of true 
epidermis, and is 
usually moist. 

When the stvle 
is wanting, the 
stigma is said to 
be sessile, as in 
the poppy and 
tulip, in many 
plants there Is 
only one stigma, while in others there are 
two, three, five, or many, the number of 
stigmas being determined by that of the 
st:MM. The stigma is generally terminal, 
or placed at the end of the style; but 
it is sometimes lateral, or occupying its 
side, as in Rannnculns. — 4. One of the 
spertures in the bodies of insects and ar- 
achnida communicating with the tracheie 
or air-vessels. — 5. A small red speck on 
the human skin, causing no elevation of 
the cnticle ; a natural mark or spot on the 
skin.— 6. pt. In tile JR. Oath. Oi. marks 
said to have been snpematnrally impressed 
upon the bodies of oertaiu persons in imita- 
tion of the wounds on the crucified body of 
Ohrist; as, tlie stigmata of St. Frands. 
Stigilifijia (stig-mi^ri-f^, n. [From Gr. stig- 
ma, a mark] A fossil of toe cosl forma- 
tion, now ascertained to be the root of the 
SigUIaria (which see). 



Sectira of Flower, s. Stigma, 


Stignifllto (stig-znatlkX «. 1. Marked with 
a stigma.— 2. Having the dharaoter of a 
stigma.— 8. In hot banging or relating to 
the sti^a. 

Stlgmatlo (stig-mat'lkX n. 1. A notorious 
profligate or criminal who has been branded; 
one who bears about him the marks of in- 
famy or punishment— 2. One on whom na- 
ture has set a mark of deformity. 

But like a foul, misshapen stigmatic. 

Mark'd by the destinies to be avoided. Shak. 

Stigmatloal (stig-matlk-al), a. Same as 
Somatic. ‘That apish and stigmaiioal 
friar.' Bp. Hall. 

StigmatloaUy(stig-mat'ik-al-li), adv. With 
a mark of infamy or deformity. 

Stlgxnatlst (stig^ma-tist), n. One on whom 
the marks of Christ’s wounds, or stigmata, 
are said to be supernaturally impressed. 
Stigmatigatio^ StigmatlBatlon (stig'ma- 
tiz-a"8hon), n. The name applied to the sup- 
posed miraculous impression on the bodies 
of certain individuals of the marks of Christ’s 
wounda 

Stlgmatiie (stig'mat-Iz), v.t pret <fe pp. 
stigmatized; ppr. stigniatizing. [Fr. st^- 
inatiser; Gr. stigmatizo, to brand. See 
Stigma.] l. To mark with a stigma or brand; 
as, the ancients stigmatized their slaves and 
soldiera 

That . . . hold out both their ears with such de- 
liifht and ravishment, to be stigmatised and bored 
through in witness of their own voluntary and beloved 
baseness. Milton. 


2. To set a mark of disgrace on; to disgrace 
with some mark or tenn of reproach or in- 
famy. ‘The gentleman whom ho stigmatizes 
as a ‘ duffer. ’ ' Cambridge Sketches. 

Sour enthusiasts aflect to stigmatize the finest and 
must elegant authors, ancient and modem, as dan- 
gerous to religion. Addison. 

Stigmatized (8tig'mat-Izd),p. anda. l. Marked 
with a sti^a; branded with disgrace.- 
2. Resembling stigmata; as. the stigmatized 
dots on the skin in measles. See Stigma, 5. 

Stigmatoee ( stigma-t^s ), a. In hot of or 
relating to the stigma; stigmatic. 

Stilar (stlV^rX a. I’ertaining to the stile of 
a dial. Moxon. 

StilUte (stilTiit), n. [Gr. stilbC, to shine.] 
A mineral of a shining pearly lustre, of a 
white colour, or white shaded with gray, 
yellow, or red. It has been associated with 
zeolite, and called foliated zeolite and radi- 
ated zeolite. Werner and the French miner- 
alogists divide zeolite into two kinds, meso- 
type and stilbite; the latter is distinguished 
by its lamellar structure. 

Sme ( stil ), n. [See Style. ] A pin set on 
the face of a dial to form a shadow. 

Erect the stile perpendicularly over the sub-stilar 
line, so as to make an angle with the dial-plane equal 
to the elevation of the pole of your place. Moxon. 


Stile (stil), n. [A. Sax. stigel, a step, a lad- 
der, from sttgan, to mount, which appears 
also in stair, stirrup, being the same verb 
as Icel. stiga, G. steigen, (loth, ste^an, to 
climb, to ascend; Skr. stigh, to ascena. ] 1. A 
step or series of steps, or a frame of bars 
and steps, for ascending and descending in 
getting over a fence or waU. * Ever bided 
tryst at village stile. ’ Tennyson. 

Jog on, Jog on. the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stiles. Shak. 


2. In cafT^. the vertical part of a piece of 
framing, into which timber the ends of the 
rails are fixed by mortises and tenons. 

StUettO (sti-lem), n. (It., dim. of stOo, a 
dagger, from L. stil%is, a pointed instrument, 
a style, Gr. stylos, a column, a pillar.] 1. A 
smiul dagger with a round p^ted blade 
about 6 inches long.- 2. A pointed Instm- 
ment for making eyelet-holes in working 
muslin.— 8. t A beard trimmed into a sbtrp- 

K finted foim. ‘ He tiiat wears a stilstto on 
schin.' Ford. 

Stiletto (sti-letitfi), v.t To stab or pierce 
with a sdiletto. ‘ A crowd, which, it It had 
ite win, would stiletto every soldier that 
pipes to il’ Buskin. 

Still (stil), a. (A. Sax, sUUs, stlU, quiet, 
firm, flxea; D. sBl, silent, peaceable, calm; 
Dan. stale, G. still, calm, tranquil, still. 
From root of stand, seen also in stall, G. 
If etisn, to place, Ac. SeeSTASB.] 1. Silent; 
uttering no sonud; noiseless. 

The tea that roared at thy command, 

At thy command was Jti//. Addisett, 

2. Not loud; gentle: soft; low. mu« 

sick.' Carsut. 


A sHU mimU velee ^Mke unto me, 
Thou art so ftfll of misery. 

Ware It not boi^ not to bet 


Timnssem. 


Wiha, Ikr, fat, W; »§, met, litr; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bflUi oil, pound; tt, So. abuaa; Jf, So, Idp, 
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Z. oftlm; not disturbed by noise or 

«flt«tion; as, a ttUl atmosphere; a tHU 
evening. ‘ In the calmest and most Hillsst 
nh^t.* ShaJc.—k Motionless; as, to stand 
tm; to lie or sit gtUl. 

Beneath this starry arch 

Naught retteth or U xMi. H. Martintau. 

6, Not sparkling or effervescing; as, gtUl 
hook.— 6. t Continual; constant. 

But I of these will wrest an alphabet, 

And, by still practice, learn to know the meaning. 

Shak. 

8tm. Silent, noiseless, gentle, soft, low, quiet, 
calm, serene, motionless, stagnant. 

Btill (stil), v.t. [A. Sax. etillan. See the ad- 
jective.] 1. To bring to silence; to silence. 
With his name the mothers still their babes. Shall. 

If any friend 

Gave way to words of pity or complaint, 

He stUUd them with a prompt reproof. 

lvordsv)orth, 

2. To make quiet; to stop, as motion or agi- 
tation ; to check or restrain ; as. to gtHl the 
raging sea. —3. To appease; to calm; to 
quiet, as tumult, agitation, or excitement ; 
as, to gWX the passions. ' To gtiJX my beat- 
ing mind.’ Shak. — Syn. To silence, quiet, 
calm, allay, lull, pacify, appease, suppress, 
stop, check, restrain. 

Still (stil), n. Calm; silence; freedom from 
noise. 

He had never any jealousy with his father, which 
might give occasion of altering court or council upon 
the change ; but all things passed in a still. Bacon. 

Still (stil), adtj. 1. To this time; till now; now 
no less than before; yet. *To hearken if 
his foes pursue him BiilV Shak. 

It hath been anciently reported, and is still received. 

Bacott. 

2. In future no less than formerly; for ever. 

Honour, riches, marriage-blessing. 

Long continuance, ana increasing. 

Hourly joys be still upon you. Shah. 

8. Nevertheless ; notwithstanding what has 
happened or been done ; in spite of what 
has occurred; all the same: sometimes used 
as a conjunction. 

Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss. Shah. 

The de.sire of fame bctra 3 's an ambitious man info 
indecencies that lessen his reputation; he is still 
afraid lest any of his actions should be thrown away 
in private. Addison. 


whose vapours aretobedistiilbd: Btheheod 
In which the vapour is oolleoted, and from 
which it is conveyed to toem, a coiled 
tube which is packed in the reifrigeratar B, 
the cold water in which exercises a condens- 
ing action upon the vapour. The vapour thus 
condensed makes ito exit in drops or in a 
small stream into a vessel called a recipient 
2. The house or works in which liquors are 
distilled; a distillery. 

Still (stil), v.t CAbbrev. from distil.] l.t To 
cause to fall in drops. Dryden.~% To expel 
spirit from liquor by heat and condense it in 
a refrigerator; to distil. See Distil. 

StWt (stil). v.i. To drop; to fall in drops. 
Spenser. See DISTIL. 

StdllatltiOUB (stil-a-tish'us), a. [L. stUla- 
titvus, from snllo, sHUatum, to drop, from 
stilla, a drop.] Falling in drops; drawn by 
a still. [Rare ] 

StlUatOlT (stira-to-ri). n. 1. An alembic; a 
vessel for distillation; a still. Bacon.— % A. 
laboratory; a place or room In which distil- 
lation is Mrformed; a still-room. Wotton. 

StlU-blrth (stil'b6rth), n. State of being 
still-bom; birth of a lifeless thing. 

Sidll-bom (stirborn), a. 1. Dead at the birth; 
bom lifeless; as, asfiff-fcomchild.— 2. Abor- 
tive; unsuccessful; as, a still-born poem. 

My first essays dropped still-born from the press. 

Hume. 

Stm-breedini: (stilbred-ing), a. Continu- 
ally propagating. *A generation of 
b reeding thoaahts.’ Shak. 

StlU-bum (stirborn), v.t To bum In the 
process of distillation ; as, to still-bum 
brandy. 

Still-closing (stil1ddz-iiig), a. Always unit- 
ing or coalescing again. ‘The still-closing 
waters,’ Shak. 

Stiller (stil'fir), n. One who stills or quiets. 

Still-gazing (stirguz-iiig j, a. silently ur con- 
tinually gazing ‘ Still gazing eyes.' Shak. 

Still-house (stirhous), n. a house con- 
taining a still, especially in a distillery. 

Stlllicide (Btil’i-sld). n. (L. stUlieidiurn— 
stilla^ a drop, and cado, to fall.] 1. A con- 
tinual falling or succession of drops. 

Tl»e stillicides of water, if there i)e water enough 
to follow, will draw themselves int«) it small thread, 
l>tJt.<u.se they will not discominue. Bacott. 


4. lu an increasing degree; with repeated 
and added efforts; even yet : very common 
with comparatives ; as, stUl more, sWX bet- 
ter, still greater; a still further advance of 
prices may be expected. 

The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed. 

Shah. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more atten- 
tively we consider, the more perfectly still shall we 
know them. Addison. 

5. Always; ever; continually; habitually. 

And still they dream that they shall still succeed. 

And still are disappointed. Cowper. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where 
many (>eople have already gone ; so men run still to 
a crowd In the streets, though only to see. 

Sir IV Temple. 

6. After that ; after what is stated ; in con- 
tinuance. 

In the primitive church, such as by fear were com- 
pelled to sacrifice to strange gods, after repented, 
and kept still the office of preaching the^os^l. 

—StUl and anon, at intervals and repeat- 
edly; continually. 

And, like the watchful minutes of the hour. 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time. Shah. 

Still (stilX n. [Abbrev. from distil.] 1. An 
appantus for separating, by means of heat, 
volatile matters from substances containing 
them, and re-condensing them into the 
liquid form. It assumes many forms accord- 
ing to the purposes for which it is used ; but 
it oonsists essentially of two parts, a vessel 



Section of Still 


in whicdi the sabslasioe to be distOled Is 
heated^md one in which the vapour is cooled 
and condensed. The most important use of 
rtiUs is in distilling spirituous liquors. (See 
pXSTiLLATiOB.) In we iUustrauon A is the 
body or boUer which contains the substance 


A ripple under arches, or a lone cave’s sHllicide. 

Thomas Hardy. 


2. In law, the right to have the rain from 
one’s roof to drop on another’s land or roof, 

StilUcidious (stil-i-sid'i-us), a. [See above.] 
Falling in drops. Sir T. Browne. 

StilUform (stil'i-form), a. [L. stilla, a drop, 
and forma, form.] Drop-shaped. 

Stilling (stil'ing), n. [L.G. stelling, from G. 
stellen, to set. to place.] A stand for casks. 

Stllllnida (stil-lin'^i-a), n. [In honour of 
Dr. Benjamin StHlxngfieet, an eminent Eng- 
lish botanist.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Euphorbiaceie, one of the species being the 
famous tallow-tree of China (S. sebijera'). 
The species consist for the most part of 
shrubs with stipulate alternate leaves and 
flowers in spikes, the upper being male and 
the lower female, found in the warmer parts 
of both hemispheres. The tallow-tree of 
China grows to the height of a pear-tree, 
having a trunk and branches like the cherry, 
and foliage like the black poplar. Its fruit^ 
which are about half an inch in diameter, 
contain three seeds thickly coated with a 
fatty substance which furnishes the Chinese 
with candles and oil for their lamps. The 
tallow obtained from the fruit is also em- 
ployed in medicine Instead of lard. 

StUlion (stil'yon), n. Same as Stilling. 

StUlitOXT (stH'i-to-riX n. Same as StMa- 
torv. Snak. 

Cm-lUb (stU'UfX n. Inanimate objects, 
such as animals, furniture, fruits, Ac., 
represented by the painter's ait. 


Even that, which according to a term of art, we 
commonly call stiU4\flt, must nave its superiority and 
just preference in a wlature of its own species. 

Shskfttsburv. 

StUlness (stirnes), n. The state or quality 
of bei^ still: (a) freedom from noise or mo- 
tion; calmness; quiet; silence; as, the stiH- 
ness of the ni^i, the air, or the sea. (&) 
Freedom from agitation or excitement; as, 
the stillness of the passions, (c) Habitual 
silence; taciturnity. Shak. 

BtiU-P6«rlng (8til'p«r-lngk a. ^Ammaring 
still ‘Thesi^lMeWfipair.' iSAok. [A doubt- 
ful word.] 

fttlll-X«om(stU'rbm),n. 1. An apartment for 
^MUing; a dmuMtio laboratory. — 2. An 
apartment where liquors, preserves, and the 
lue are kept 


BttU'-ttaild (stil^stand), n. A stand-still; a 
halt; a stop. [Rare.] 

The tide, Bwell’d up unto his height. 

Then makes a still-stand, running neither way. 

Shah 

Stilly (stiri), a. StiU; quiet 'Oft in the 
stillg night.^ Moore. 

BtUly (stil'li), odv. 1. Silently; without 
noise. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army sttlly sounds. Shah. 

2. Calmly ; quietly ; without tumult. ‘ He 

. . . goes his way.’ Dr. ff. More. 

Stupnomelane (stilp-nO'm^-lan), n. [Gr. 
stylos, shining, and melas, melanos, black.] 
A Mack or greenish-black mineral found in 
Silesia and other places, and consisting 
chiefly of silica, oxide of iron, alumina, and 

Stilpnosldente (stUp-nd-sid'^r-lt), n. [Gr. 
stiwnos, shining, ana sidiros, iron.] A min- 
eral of a brownum black colour, massive, in 
curviim concretions, splendent and resin- 
ous. It is an hydrated peroxide of iron. 

Stilt (stilt), n. (Prov. E. stUt, a crutch, a 
plough-handle; Dan. stylte, Sw. stylta, L.G. 
and D. stelt, Q. stelze, a stilt. The root is 
probably that of stand ] 1. A long piece of 
wood with a rest for the foot, used in pairs 
for walking with the feet raised above the 
ground. 

Men must not walk upon stilts. 

Sir R. L' Estrange, 

2. A root which rises above the surface of 
the ground supposing a tree above it, as in 
the mangrove. Dampier. — 8. In arch, a 
starling.— 4. The stilt-bird (which see). 

Stilt (stilt), V. t To raise on stilts, or as if on 
stilts. 

Stilt-bird, Btilt-plover (stllt'bOrd, stilt'- 
pluv-6r), n. A wading bird having remark- 


Sdlt-plover {Himantopus melanopterus). 

ably long slender legs, a feature from which it 
derives its common name. The stilt-bird of 
this country is the Hitnantopus melanop- 
term of naturalists. It has a long straight 
bill, also very long wings for its size. It is 
a bird of rare occurrence in Britain. It 
exhibits a general white colour, the back 
and wings In the male being deep black, 
whilst those of the females are of a brown* 
ish-black hue. The average len^ of the 
stilt- bird is about 12 or 18 intmea The 
legs, which are of a red colour, measure 
from 18 to 20 inches. They are destitute of 
a hind toe, and the three front ones are 
united by a membrane at their bases. Other 
species are found in America and Australia, 
See Hucantopus. 

Btilted (stUt'ed), p. and a. Elevated, as if 
on stilto; hence, pompous; inflated; stiff and 
bombastic : saia of language ; aa, a sf Otsd 
mode of expression; a stilted style.— Stiftsd 
arch, a term applied to a form of the arch 
which does not 
springimmedi- 
aWy from the 
imposts, but 
from a vertical 
I^e of ma- 
sonry resting 
on them so as 
to give to the 
Stilted Aich. arch an ap- 

pearance of 
being on stilts. Arches of this kind occur 
frequently in all the mediseval styles, etpe- 
oiauy as a means of maintaining a unifonai 
height when arches of different widths wars 
mea in tbs same range. 

(stUt'i-fl), v.L To raise as on stUtk 
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SttttOll (ttirtou), a. Applied to a well* 
Imown and highly esteemed soliih nch, 
white cheese, orkdnaUy made at Stiltm, 
Huntingdonshire, but now chiefly made in 
Leicestershire. 

Mlton (stirton), n. Stilton cheese. See 
the adjective. 

StUt-ploTer, n. See Stilt-bird. 
8tilt7(stiltl),a. Inflated; pompous; stilted. 
Quart Rev. 

Sibne (stlmX n. [A. Sax. eotma, a gleam, 
brightness.] A glimpse; a glimmer; the 
faintest form of any object; the slightest 
degree perceptible or im^inable. [Scotch.] 
Stinipart (stim^phrt), n. The eighth part of 
a WihohesW bushel. [Scotch. ] 

Btlnnilgllt (stim^fl-lant), a. [L. stiinulans, 
sHmulantie, ppr. of atimido. See Stimu- 
late.] Serving to stimulate; provocative; 
inciting; speciflcally, in med. producing a 
quickly diiuised and transient increase of 
rital energy and strength of action in the 
heart and arteries. 

Stinixilant (stim'd-lautx n. 1. That which 
stimulates, provokes, or incites; a stimulus: 

a TOUT. 

*rhe stimuiattt used to attract at first must be not 
only continued, but heightened to keep up the at- 
traction. Dr. H. M«r€. 

2. In tned. an agent which produces a quickly 
diffused and transient increase of vital 
energy in the organism or some part of it. 
Stimulants are of two classes ; the former 
comprises medicinal substances ; the latter 
warmth, cold, electricity, galvanism, and 
mental agents such as music, Joy, hope, 
Ac. Ammonia, alcohol, and sulphuric ether 
are commonly employed as stimulants. 
Stimulants have also b^n divided into gen- 
enU and topical, according as they affect 
the whole system or a particular part. 
Stimulate (stim'fl-lat), v.t pret. & pp. stim- 
ulated; ppr. Himitlating. [L. atimulo, atim- 
uXatum, to prick with a goad, to urge on, 
from atimvdua, a goad, l^ot atig, Gr. atizo, 
to prick; allied to stick, atiiig (which see).] 

1. Lit. to prick or goad. Hence— 2. To ex- 
cite, rouse, or animate to action or more 
i^orous exertion by some pungent motive 
or by persuasion ; to spur on; to incite; as, 
to stimulate one by the hope of reward, or 
hy the prospect of glory. 

I am certain that rapid travelling is a great aid to 
mental activity. It rouses, excites, quickens, and 
stimulates the soul, CertihiU Mas. 

8. To excite greater vitality or keenness 
in ; in med. to produce a quickly diffused 
and transient increase of vital energy and 
strength of action in; to excite the organic 
action of, as any part of the animal econom;y'. 

' A dull and sluggish sense, a flat and insipid 
taste of good, unless it be quickened and 
stimulatM.’ Cu<fu>ort/i.—SrN. To animate, 
incite, encourage, impel, uige, instigate, 
rouse, spur. 

SttoUlate (stim^fl-l&t), v.i. To act as a 
stimulus. * Urged by toe stimulating goad.' 
Gflw. 

Extreme cold stimulates, producing first a rigour, 
and then a glowing heat : those things which stimu- 
late in the extreme excite pain. ArbuUmol. 

Stimulation (stim-Q-lk^shon), n. 1. The act 
of stimulating or exciting; the effect pro- 
duced. * The providential etimvlationa and 
excitations of the conscience.’ Bv. Ward.— 

2. In med. a onickly diffused and transient 
increase of vital energy. 

ttimulatlTe (stlm'u-lat-iv), a. Having the 
quality of stimulating. 

In his translation of the Scriptures he left out the 
Book of Kings, as too congenial and too stimulative 
to their warlike propensities. Milmau. 

Stimulative (stim'fl-lat-iv), n. That which 
stimulates; that which rouses into more 
vigorous action. 

The grief which the loss of friends occasioned 
Johnson seems to have been a frequent stimulative 
wiUt him to composition. Sir y. Hawkins. 

Stimulator (stim'fl-l&t-dr), n. One that 
frixBulates. 

ftbnnlatrese (stim^O-l&t-res), n. A female 
who stimnlates or animates. 

SttmulOM (stim'u-lds), a. In hot. covered 
with stings or stimuli. 

Sttmnlus (ittm^fl-luB). n. pL Stimuli (stim^- 
[L. See SltolULATa] 1. Lit. a goad ; 
heoioe, something that excites or rouses the 
mind or spirits; something that incites to 
action or exertion; an incitement; as, the 
hope of gaitt is a powerful etimtUue to labour 
and acti^ —Z In med. that which produces 
a quldily diffused or transient increase of 
vitsl energy and strength of action.— 8. In 
tot. a sting ; as, the oe^ is furnished with 
etimuU. 


Stlag (sting), v.t pret pp. etung (Hang is 
ob^ete); ppr. stinging. [A. Sax. aUngant 
to thrust, to stab, lo pierce, to sting: Xoel. 
atij^, Sw. etinga, Dan. atiime (and atikke). 
O.HG^ Btifigan, Ooth. etiggan. A nasalised 
form corresponding to stick. stitcA; akin 
also to stink. The same root is also in stim- 
ulate (which see).] 1. To pierce or wound 
with the Bhaip-polnted organ with which 
certain animak and plants are furnished ; 
to poison or goad with a sting ; thus a bee, 
a scorpion, or a nettle may sting a person. 
Also sidd of ser^nts and other apimals (as 
sea-nettles). ^Those thorns that in her 
bosom lodge to prick and sting her.’ SAak, 
What, wouldst thou have a serpent sttns' thee twice! 

Skak. 

2. To pain acutely, as if with a sting; as, the 
conscience is stung with remorse. 

Slander stints the brave. Pope. 

8. To stimulate; to goad. 

She was trying to task herself up to her duty. At 
last she stung^ herself into its performance hy a suspi- 
cion. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Sting (sting), v. %. To use a sting; to practise 
stinging, as bees: used also of serpents 
biti^. 

At the last it (wine) biteth like a serpent, and 
adder. 


stingeth like an adi 


Prov. xxiii. 33. 


Sti^ (sting), n. [A. Sax. sting, Icel. 
stingr. See the verb.] 1. A sliarp-pointed 
weapon or instrument with which certain 
insects are armed by nature for their 
defence, and which they thrust from the 
hinder part of the body to pierce any animal 
that annoys or provokes them. In most 
instances tills instrument is a tube, through 
which a poisonous matter is discharged, 
which inflames the flesh, and in some 
instances proves fatal to life. Also applied 
indiscriminately to such organs as the poison- 
t&nm or teeth of serjients or the poison-fangs 
in the mouths of spiders.— 2. The thrust of a 
sting into the flesh. ‘ Smart as lizards’ stings. ‘ 
Shak.—Z Anything that gives acute pain; as, 
the stings of remorse; the stings of reproach. 
'Slander, whose sting is sharper than the 
sword’s.’ Shak. — 4. The biting, sarcastic, 
or cutting effect of words ; tlie point, as in 
an epigram. 

It is not the jerk or sting of an epigram, nor the 
seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis. Dryden. 

5. That wliich gives the principal pain or 
constitutes the principal terror. 

The sting of death is sin. i Cor. xv. 56. 

6. An impulse ; an incitement ; a stimulus. 

* The wanton stings and motions of the sense. ' 
Shak.-— 7. In hot a name given to a sort of hair 
with which many plants are furnished, which 
secretes a j^isonouB fluid, wliich, when intro- 
duced under the skin of animals, produces 
pain. The stinging nettles are provided with 
this kind of weapon, and also several species 
of the nat. order Malpbigiacese. 

Stlng-aild-lll^(8ting'ana-ling),adv. [SHtw, 
a pole, and ling, a ro^.] [Scotch.] 1. By 
force; vl et armis.— 2.^tirely; completely. 
Sir W. Scott 

StlBgaree (sting-ga-rgo, n. Same os Sting- 
ray. 

Btii^-lmll (stingliul), n. A flsh of the genus 
Trachinus (T. draco). See Weever. 
Stinger (sting'Sr), n. He who or that which 
stings, vexes, or gives acute pain. 
Stlng-llfll (sting^fish), n. The Trachinus 
vipera. See Weever. 

Stingily (stln^Ji-li), adv. In a stingy manner; 
with mean covetousness; in a niggardly 
manner. 

Stlnginesg (stln'Ji-nes), n. 'The state or qua- 
lity of being stingy; extreme avarice; mean 
covetousness; niggardliness, 
fltln g ln g (stiiii^ing), p. and a. 1. Piercing 
wlti^ or as with, a sung ; goading; causing 
acute paiiv; sharp; keen; pungent; as, a 
stinging blow; a stinging reproof. 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat. 
Against the stinging blast. Longfellow. 

2.lnhot applied to aplant covered wlthrigid, 
sharp-pointed, bristly hairs which emit an 
irritating fluid when touched, as the nettle. 
Rtitt g ifi i ft y fatin^tng.m adv. With stinging. 
Stigj^aM (stingles), a. Having no sting. 

Stingo (sting'gd), n. [From stifw, alluding 
to tne snarpness of the taste. } Pungent or 
strong ale; rare good liuuor. ' A cup of old 
stingo.* Addison. [Golloq.J 
Stlng-ray (sting'rft), n. A fish belonging to 


which is aimed wltn a projectlag bony spine, 


very sharp at the point, and furnished alotijr 
both edges with uiarp cutting teeth. Only 
one species (T. pastinaca) occurs in the 
Britim seas, and is popularly known as the 
Jlre<fiaire. 

Sting- winkle (sting^wing-kl), rk The 
fishermen’s name for a common species of 
shell, Murex erinaeeus. It is so named hy 
them from its making round holes in the 
other shell-fish with its beak. 

Stln^ (sting^i), a. Having power to sting or 
proaucepain; stinging; as, astingy criticism. 
Stingy (stln'Ji), a. [Perhaps from sting: 
comp, spring, springe; swing, swinge. But 
more probably for skingy, skinchy, from 
Prov. E. skinoh, to give scant measure, to 
pinch. (See Skinoh^ The change of sk to 
8t is exemplified by Sc. stime, from A. Sax. 
setma, a gleam. ] 1. Extremely close-fisted 
and covetous; meanly avaricious; niggardly; 
narrow-hearted; as, a stingy churl. ‘ A stingy 
old dog he is.* Dickens. 

He (Harold) gained a reputation which clung to all 
his descendants of being rather near and stingy to his 
retainers in the matter of meat and drink. Edtn, Rev. 

2. Scanty; not full or plentiful. ‘ When your 
teams dr^ home the stingy harvest ’ Long- 
fellow. 

Stink (stingk), v.t. pret & pp. stunk (stank 
obsoles ): ppr. stinking. [A. Sax. stmean, 
to give out an odour good or bad, D. and G. 
stinken, Dan. stinke, to stink. Closely allied 
to sting, and therefore to stick. Stench is a 
derivative and softened form.] To emit a 
strong offensive smell; to send out a disgust- 
ing odour; hence. Jig. to be in bad odour; to 
have a bad reputation. 

When the cluldren of Ammon saw that tbey stank 
before David, the children of Ammon sent and hired 
the Syrians of Bethrehob. a Sam. x. 6. 

Stink (stingk), V. t To annoy with an offen- 
sive smell. 

Stink (stingk), n. 1 . A strong off enslve smell ; 
a disgusting odour; a stench. — 2. A dis- 
agreeable exposure. [Slang.] 

Stinkard (Btmgk'hrd), n. 1. A mean, stink- 
ing, paltiy fellow. 

You perpetual stinkard, go ; talk to tapsters and 
ostlers, you slave. B. yonson. 

2. A name given to the teledu (Mydaus 
mllicem). See TBLEDU. 

Stink-ball (stingk'bRl), n. A preparation 
of pitch, rosin, nitre, ^npowder, colo- 
phony, asafoetida, and other offensive and 
suffocatiug ingredients, placed in earthen 
Jars, formerly used for throwing on to an 
enemy’s decks at close quarters, and still in 
use with Eastern pirates. 

Stinker (stingk^Cr), n. One who or that which 
stiuks; something intended to offend by the 
smell; a stinkpot. Harvey. 

Stlnkbom (stingk'hom), 7i. A species of 
fungus, Phallus impudicus. 

St lnklng ly (stingklng-li), adv. In a stink- 
ing manner; disgustingly; with an offensive 
smell. 

Stinkpot (stingk 'pot), n. 1. A pot or 
jar of stinking materials; a chamber-pot. 
Smollett. —2. A disinfectant. Harvey. See 
STINKER. —8. A stink-ball (wliich see). 
Stlnkstone (8tingk'8tdn),n. Same as Anthra- 
conite. 

Stlnktrap (stlngk'trap), n. A contrivance 
to prevent the escape of effluvia from the 
openings of drains; a stench- trap. 
StlnkWOOd ( stingk 'wud), 7k See Oreo- 
DAPUNE. 

stint (stint), v.t [A. Sax. styntan, sHntan, 
to blunt or dull, from stunt, blunt, dull, 
stupid; Sw. stunta, to shorten; Icel. stuttr 
(without the n), short, stytta, to shorten. 
See Stunt.] 1. To restrain within certain 
limits; to bound; to confine; to limit; to 
restrict to a scanty allowance; as, to stint 
the mind in knowledge; to stint a person in 
his meala 

Nature wisely stints our appetite. Dryden. 

2.t To put an end to: to cause to cease; to 
stop entirely. 'Make war breed peace, 
malce peace stint war.' Shajk. 'Stint thy 
babbling tongue.’ B. JoTiaork— 8. To asaign 
a certam task in labour, which being per- 
formed the person is excused from further 
labour for tne day or for a certain time.— 
4. To spare; to slacken: with an Infinitlre. 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 
until thou come to fair Tweedside. Sir fV. Seott, 

Stl&t (sttntX To cease; to stop; to desist. 

' And swears shell never stint.* shak. 

Stint (stintX tk 1. limit; bound; restraint. 
'To sacrifice without stkdjovx thought, 
your time, your money/ Kingtlsu.—i. A 
quantity assigned; proportion allolted; an 
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allotted task or performance; as, a certain 
tant of work. 

He lives very much like other men in the House- 
hold Brigade ; plays heavily, though not regularly ; 
but he always has two ajffhtrts d« cctur, at least, on 
hand at once ; that's his stint. Lawrence. 


& A name given to certain species of birds 
of the genus Tringa, family Scolopacidae, as 
T. minuta and T. Temminckii. 

Stintanoe t (stint^ans), n. .Restraint; stop- 
page; stint. 

Sttotedness (stlnt'ed-nes), n. State of being 
stinted. 

Stinter (stint'6r), n. One who or that which 
stints. South. 

Stipa (Btl'pa), n. A genus of grasses. See 
Feather-grass. 

Stipe (stip), n. [L. atipea, a stock, a trunk.] 
In bot (a) the petiole of the fronds of ferns. 
(h) The stem of tree-ferns, (c) The stem 
which carries the pileus of such fungi as the 
agarics. 

Stdpel (stTpel). n. In hot a secondary stip- 
ule situated at the base of the leaflets of a 
compound leaf. 

Btipeild (sti'pend), n. [L. atipendium—atipa, 
a donation, and pendo, to weigh out] Any 
periodical payment for services; an annual 
salary or allowance; especial^, the income 
of an ecclesiastical living. In Scotland, a 
term applied specifically to the provision 
made for the support of the parochial min- 
isters of the Established Church. It consists 
of payments made in money or grain, or 
both, varying in amount according to the 
extent of tlie parish and the state of the 
free teinds, or of any other fund specially 
set apart for the purpose. 

Stipend ( sti'pend ), v. t To pay by settled 
stipend or wages. Shelton. [Rare.] 

Stlpendarian ( sti-pen-da'ri-an ), a. Mer- 
cenary; hired; acting from mercenary con- 
siderations; stipendiary. * Stipcndarian ra- 
pacity. ’ A nna Seward. 

SUpendiarlan (sti-pen'di-a"i*i-an), a. Act- 
ing from mercenary considerations ; hired ; 
stipendiary. 

Stipendiaiy (sti-pen'di-a-rl), a. [L. atipe.n- 
diariua. See Stipend ] Receiving wages 
or salaiy; performing services tor a stated 
price or compensation. 

His great stifeodinry prelate cainc with troops of 
evil appointed norsemcii not half full. Knolles. 

—Stipendmrjf estate, in law, a feud or estate 
granted in return for services, generally <jf 
a military kind. — Stipendiary magistrate, 
in Britain, a paid magistrate acting in large 
towns under an appointment by the home- 
secretary on belialf of the crown. 

Stipendiary (stl-pen'di-a-ri), n. 1. One who 
performs services for a settled payment, 
salary, or stipend. 

If thou art become 

A tyreant’s vile stipendiary. (.d<n>er. 


2. A stipendiary magistrate. See the adjec- 
tive.— 8. In law, a feudatory who owed ser- 
vices to Ills lord. 

Stipendlate (^stl-pen'di-at), v.t. To endow 
with a stipend or salary. 

It is good to endow colleges, and found chairs, and 
to stipeudiate professors. Is. Taylor, 

StipendleBB (stl'pend-les), a. Without a 
stipend or compensation. 

StlpOB (strpe/.), n. In bot same os Stipe. 

Stlplform (8tip'i-form),a. [L. stipes, a trunk, 
and forma, form.] In bot having the ap- 
pearance of the trunk of an endogenous tree, 
as the papaw and other simple -stemmed 
exogens. 

Btlpltate (stip'i-tat), a. In bot elevated ou 
a stalk which is neither a petiole nor a pe- 
duncle, as, for example, some kinds of cor- 
pels. 

Stipple (stipT), v.t. p. stippelen, dim. and 
freq. of D. and G. atippen, to make dots or 
points; D. atip, L.G. atipm, a dot, a point.] 
To engrave by means of dots, in distiuction 
from engraving in lines; as, to stipple a 
head. 

The interlaying of small pieces can not altogether 
avoid a broken, stippled, spotty effect. Miiman. 


or standing in the place of stipules ; grow- 
ing on stipules, or close to them ; as, atipu- 
lar ffia.nd%.—8tipvlar buds, such as are en- 
veloped by the stipules, as in the tulip-tree. 

Stlpulary (stip'u-la-ri), a. In bot relating 
to stipules; stfpular. 

Stipulate (stip^u-lat), v.i. pret. & pp. stipu- 
lated; ppr. stipulating, [L. atipuhr, atvpu- 
latus, to covenant, to stipulate; origin doubt- 
ful; comp. O.L. atipulua, firm.] To make 
an agreement or covenant with any person 
or persons to do or forbear anything; to 
contract; to settle terms; to bargain; as, A 
has stipulated to build a biidge within a 
given time ; B has stipulated not to annoy 
or interdict our trade ; A has stipulated to 
deliver me his horae for fifty guineas. 

The Romans . . . .stipulated with the Carthagini- 
ans to furnish them witli ships for transport and war. 

Arbuthnot. 

Stipulate (stip'u-lat), a. In bot. having 
stipules on it; as, a stipulate stalk. 

Stipulated (stip'u-lat-edh p. and a. Agreed 
on; contracted; covenanted; determined by 
stipulation. ‘ The prelates might send their 
stipulated proportion of vassals into the 
field. ’ Hallajn. 

Stipulation ( stip-u-la'shon ), n. [L. stipu- 
latio, sti;pulatio7iis. See STIPULATE.] 1. The 
act of stipulating, agreeing, or covenanting; 
a contracting or bargaining.— 2. That which 
is stipulated or agreed upon ; a contract or 
bargain, or a particular article or item in a 
contract ; as, the stipulationa of the allied 
powers to furnish each his contingent of 
troops; a contract containing so many stipu- 
lations.— S. In law, an undertaking in the 
nature of ball taken in the admiralty courts. 

4. In bot. the situation and structure of the 
stipules. 

Stipulator (8tip'u-lat-6r),n. One who stipu- 
lates, contracts, or covenants. 

Stipule (stip'ul), 71. [L. atipula, a stalk, 
a straw, dim. of stipes, a trunk.] In bot a 
small leaf-like appendage to the leaf. Stip- 
ules are commonly situated 
at the base of the petiole in 
pairs, either adhering to it 
or standing separate, lliey 
are usually of a more deli- 
cate texture than the leaf, 
but vary in this respect as 
well as in fonn and colour. 

In describing them the terms 
used for tlie leaf are em- 
ployed. They are generally 
considered as analogous to 
the leaves, or accessory to 
them, and are sometimes 
transformed into leafiets. 

Stipules are not of constant 
occurrence, not being found 
in all plants; but where 
they occur they frequently characterize a 
whole family, as in Leguminosae, Rosaceee, 
Malvaceaj, &c. 

Stipuled (stip'uld), a. In bot furnished with 
stipules or leafy appendages. 

Stir (st6r), v.t. pret. pp. stirred; ppr. atir- 
ring. [A. Sax. atyrinn, atirian, to stir, to 
move, to agitate; allied to D. atoren, Sw. 
atbra, G. stiiren, to disturli; the root being 
probably seen also in start, storm.] 1. To 
move; to change in place in any manner. 

My foot I had never yet in five day.s been able to 
stir. Sir IV, Temple. 

2. To agitate; to cause the particles of, as of 
a liqui(h to change places by passing some- 
tiling through it; to disturb. 

My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred. Shak. 

3. To agitate; to bring into debate; to moot; 
to start. 

Stir not questions of jurisdiction. Bacon. 

4. To incite to action; to instigate; to prompt. 
‘An Ate stirring him to blood and strife.’ 
Shak. —5. To excite; to raise; to put into 
motion. ‘And for her sake some mutiny 
will stir.* Ihryden.— 6. To awaken; to rouse, 
as from sleep. 

Nay, then, 'tis time to stir him from his trance. 

SAaJb. 



Leaf with Sti- 
pules, s s. 


Stipple, Stippling (stipa, stipl-lng), n. In 
er^. a mode of producing the desired effect 
by means of dots : also called the dotted 
fvyle, in contradistinction to engraving in 
lifua. By this method the resemblance to 
chalk drawings is produced. Few plates In 
stipple are now produced without a large 



Sttpillar (stip-fi-lft'shuB, 
Ineot. of, or belonging to, 


—To stir up, (a) to incite; to animate; to 
Instigate by infianiing passions; as, to atir 
up a nation to rebellion. 

The words of Judas were very good, and able to 
stir them up to valour. a Mac. xiv. 17. 

(6) To excite ; to put into action ; to begin ; 
as, to atir up a mutiny or insurrection ; to 
stir up strife. ( 0 ) To quicken ; to enliven ; 
to make more lively or vigorous ; as, to atir 
up the mind, (d) To disturb ; as, to atir up 
toe sediment of liquor.— S yn. To move, in- 
cite, awaken, rouse, animate, stimulate, ex- 
cite, provoke. 


Stir (ster ), v.i. 1. To make a disturbing or 
agitating motion, as in a liquid by pastoig 
something through it. 

The more you stir in it the more it stinks. 

Lord Lytton. 

2 . To move one's self; to go or be carried in 
any manner; to change place ; to pass from 
inactivity to motion ; as, he is not able to 
stir from home, or to atir abroad. 

I will not let him stt'r 

Till I have used the approved means I have. SAaA. 

8 . To be in motion : not to be still ; to be 
enlivened; as, he is continually stirring. 
‘All hell shall stir for this.’ Shak, ‘Such 
a merry, nimble, stirring spirit.’ Shak.— 

4. To become the object of notice or conver- 
sation; to be on foot. ‘ What wisdom stirs 
amongst you ? ’ Shak. 

They fancy they have a right to talk freely upon 
everything that stirs or appears. Pratts, 

5. To be roused; to be excited. 

You show too much of that 
For which the people stir. Shak. 

6 . To be already out of bed in the moniing. 

If the gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife 
be stirrtttg, tell her, there’s one Cassio entreats of 
her a little favour of speech. Shak. 

Stir (st 6 r), n. [Icel. styrr, a stir, tumult, 
brawl, disturbance. See the verb.] 1 . The 
state of being in motion or in action; agita- 
tion; tumult; bustle; noise or various move- 
ments. 

Why all these words, this clamour and this stir 9 
Sir J. Denham, 

Consider, after so much .dir about the genus and 
species, how few words have yet settled definitions. 

Locke. 

2 . Public disturbance or commotion; tumul- 
tuous disorder; seditious uproar. 

Being advertised of some stirs raised by his un- 
natural sons in England, he departed from Ireland 
without a blow. Sir y. Davies. 

8 . Agitation of thoughts; confiictin(? pas- 
sions; excitement. ‘The fits and stirs ofs 
mind.’ Shak. 

Stir (stir), n. Sir. Sir W. Scott. [Scottish 
vulgarism.] 

Stirabout (sWr'a-bout), n. A dish formed 
of oatmeal boiled in water to a certain con- 
sistency, or of oatmeal and dripping mixed 
together and stirred about in a frying-pan. 
Sttrlated (stir'i-at-ed), a. [L. stiria, an 
icicle.] Adorned with pendants like icicles. 
StirioUBt (stir'i-us), a. [See above.] Re- 
sembling icicles. Sir T. Browne. 

Stirk (stCrk), n. [A. Sax. styre, styric, a 
dim. from steor, a steer.] A bullock or heifer 
between one and two years old. [Scotch.] 
StirlOBB (stCraes), a. Still without stirring; 
very quiet. 

Stirp t (sWrpX ri'- sti-rps, a stock.] Stock; 
race; family. ‘80 is she sprong of noble 
stlrpe. ’ Chaucer. ‘ Divers great f lunilies and 
stirps. ’ Sjienscr. 

Stlrpiculture (stCr'pi-kul-tur), n. [L. stirps, 
a stock, and cidtura, culture.] The breed- 
ing of special stocks or races. 

Stl^B (BtCrps), n. pi. StirpeB (stCr'pSzX 
[L. ] In law, the person from whom a family 
is descended; family; kindred. See Per 
stirpes, under PER. 

Stlrraget (stCr'aj), n. The act of stirring; 
stir; commotion. ’ ‘ Every small stirrage 
waketh them.’ Granger, 

Stirrer (stCr'Cr), n. l. One who stirs or la 
in motion.— 2. One who or that which puta 
in motion; especially, an instniment to keep 
a solution or the like from settling, or to 
mix more completely the components of ^ 
mixture.— 3. A riser in the morning. 

Come on ; give me your hand, sir ; an early stirrer. 

Shak, 

4. An inciter or exciter; an instigator. — 
Stirrer up, an exciter; an instigator. ‘A 
stirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh- 
bours.’ Arbumnot. 

Stirring (sterling), p. and a. 1. Being con- 
stantly in motion ; characterized by stir or 
bustle; active in business; habitually em- 
ployed in some kind of business; accus- 
tomed to a busy life. ‘ A more stirring and 
intellectual age than any which has gone 
before it’ Southey.— 2. Animating; rousing; 
awakening: stimulating: exciting; as, a stir- 
ring oration. 

StlXTUP (sWrup), n. [A. Sax. sttgerdp, sttg- 
rdp, sUrdp, a stirrup, from sttgan, to mount 
or ascend (O.E. steye, stye), and irdp, a rone; 
Icel. sHgreip. The first part of this word also 
occurs in stHe, stair.] 1. A strap or some- 
thing similar hanging from a saddle, and 
having at Its lower end a suitable apjul- 
ance for receiving the foot of the rider, used 
to aoi^t persons in mounting a horse, and 
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to en»ble them to tit steadily in riding, 
as well as to relieve them by supporting a 
part of the weight of the body.— 2. JVaut. a 
rope with an eye at its end, through which 
a foot-rope is rove, and by which it is sup- 
ported. The ends of stirnipa are nailed to 
the yard, and they steady the men when 
reefing or furling sails. — 8, In mach. any 
piece resembling In shape and functions tho 
stirrup of a saddle. 

Stirrup -oup (stfir'rup-kup), n. A cup of 
liquor presented to a rider on having 
mounted his horse at parting. Sir W. Scott. 
Stirrup -iron (Ster'rup-l-firn), n. The Iron 
jK>rtion of a stirrup. 

Stirrup-leatlier (ster'rup-IcTH-fir), n. Tlie 
leather portion of a stirrup. 
Stirrup-plece(8t6r'nip-pes),n. Anamegiven 
to a ^eco of wood or iron in framing, by 
which any part is suspended ; a vertical or 
inclined tie. 

Stirrup-strap (stdr'rup-strap), n. A stirrup- 
leather. 

Stitch (stlch), v.(. [Softened form of gtici, 
8c. gteke, A. Sax. stician, to pierce; 
to embroider, to stitch. Cpnip, kirk, church; 
dike, ditch, &c. See Stick. ]1. To form stitches 
In; to sew in such a manner as to show on 
the surface of the fabric a continuous lino 
of stitches; as, to stitch a collar or a shirt- 
front.— 2. To unite together by sewing; as, 
to stitch the leaves of a book.— 3. In arp'i. 
to form into ridges.— To stitch up, to mend 
or unite with a needle and thread ; as, to 
stitch up a rent; to stitch up an artery. 

Stitch (stich), V. i. To practise stitching; to 
practise needlework. Hood. 

Stitch (stich), n. 1. A single pass of a needle 
in sewing. — 2. A single turn of the thread 
round a needle in knitting ; a link of yarn ; 
as, to let down a stitch; to take up a stitch. 

8. In agri. a space between two double fur- 
rows in ploughed ground; a furrow or ridge. 

And many men at plough he made, that drove earth 
here and there. 

And turned up stitches orderly. Chapman. 

A. A local sharp pain; a sharp spasmodic 
pain in the intercost^ muscles, like the 
piercing of a needle; as, a stitch in the side. 

The entrance of Mrs. Wilfer, majestically faint, and 
with a condescending stitch in her side, which was 
her company maimer. Dichens. 

6. A contortion or twist of the face. Mar- 
gton.— 6.t Space passed over at one time; 
distance; way. 

You have gone a good stitch; you may well be 
aweary. Jiunyan, 

StitChel (stich'el), n. A kind of hairy wool. 
[Local.] 

Stitcher (stich^^r), n. One that stitches. 

StitChery ( Stich'er-i ), «. l^eedlework : in 
contempt. 

Come, Uy aside your stitchery; play the idle house- 
wife with me this futemoon. Shah. 

BtitChlkllen t (stichTaLn). a. Fallen, as a 
stitch in knitting. Dryden. 

Stitching (stichTiig),n. L The act of stitch- 
ing. —2. Woiic done by sewing In such a 
manner that a continuous line of stitches is 
shown on the surface of the fabric. — 3. t The 
forming of land into ridges or divisions. 

Stitchwort ( stich' w6rt), n, [From one of 
the species being supposed to be an efifectual 
cure for stitch in the side.] The English 
name of the British species of plants belong- 
ing to the genus Stellaria. See Stella R i a. 

Stiih,t Btithet (stith), n. An onviL 'The 
smith that forgeth sharp swerdes on his 
stUh.’ Chaucer. 

Stith,tStithet(8tith),a. [See S tiff.] Stiff; 
strong; rigid. 

Stithy (stiTH'i), n. [Also stiddy, Sc. studdy, 
Icel. stethi, an anvil ; from same root as £. 
steady, stead.] An anvil 
‘ I.-et me sleep on that hard point,* said Varney; * I 
cannot else perfect the device I have on the stithy.' 

_ . . Sir IV. Scott. 

Stithy (stiTB'i), v.t To forge on an anvil 
'The forge that stithied Maxs his helm.’ 
8hak. 

Stiye (»tlv), v.t. pret. & pp. saved; ppr. sav- 
ing. [Frobably from an O.Fr. estiver, cor- 
responding to It. stivare, 8p. estivar, to 
stuff, to stow, from L. stipare, to cram. In 
meaning 2 rather a form of stew. Comp. 
Also st^.} 1, t To stuff; to cram; to crowd; 
hence, to make hot, sultry, and close. * His 
chamber being commonly stived with friends 
or suitors of one kind or other.’ Sir H. 
IToWtw.— 2. To stew, as meat. 

Sti?9 (stlv)^ 9. i. To be stifled; to stew, as 
in a close atmoiqphere. 

1 shall go out in a boat. One can get rid of a few 
noura In that way instead of stiving in a wretched 
hotel George £/tot. 


Stive (stlv), n. [Comp. G. staub, Ban. stcev, 
dust. ] The floating dust in flour-mills dur- 
ing the operation of grinding. Sinvmonds. 
Stive, t n. A brothel; a stewa Chaucer. 
Stiver (sti'vdr), n. [D. siuiver, Dan. styver.] 

1. An old Dutch coin and money of account, 
worth about Id. sterling. Hence— 2. Any- 
thing of little value ; a button ; a straw ; a 
fig. *I care not a stiver for popularity.’ 
Lord Lytton. 

Stiver + (sti'ver), n. An inhabitant of the 
stews; n harlot. Beau, de FI. 

Stoa (8t6'a), n. [Gr., a porch.] In Greek 
arch, a term corresponding with, the Latin 
2)orticus, the It&li&n portico, and the English 
porch. 

Stoak (stfik), v.t. [Corap. G. stocken, to stop.] 
To stop up; to choke. [Local] 

Stoat (stot), n. [Probably from Armor, stdt, 
staot, urine of animals; staoUrez, that can- 
not retain its urine; from the fetid odour 
given out by the fluid secreted by the anal 
glands. ] The ermine, an animal of the genus 
Mustela, the M. Erminea. See Ermine. 
StOble t (sto'bl), n. Stubble. 

Stooah t (sto'ka), 71. [Ir. and Gael stocach., 
a kitchen -lounger.] An attendant; a hanger- 
on : an old Irish term. Spenser. 

Stoccade, Stoccado (stok-kad', stok-k&'dO), 
n. [Fr. estoccade, Sp. estocada. It. stoccata, 
a thrust with a weapon, from Fr. estoc, Sp. 
estoquc. It. stoceo, a rapier, from G. stock, a 
stick. See STOCK.] 1. A stab; a thrust with 
a rapier. 

Ill these times you stand on distance, your passes, 
stoccaiios, and 1 know not what. Shah. 

2. A stockade. See Stockape. 

Stoccade (stok-kad'), v. t. Same as Stockade. 
Stochastic t (sto-kas'tik), a. [Gr. stochas- 

tikos, coujectural, from stochazoinai, to aim 
at a mark, to conjecture, from stochos, a 
mark.] Conjectural; able to conjecture. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Stock (stok), n. [A. Sax. stoc, stocc, a stem, 
stick, block; D. and Dan. stok, Icel. stokkr, 
G. stock, stick, stock, block, &c., in the 
plural stocks {pi a vessel). 'The root is that 
of stick, V. and n. ; the primary notion seems 
to lie that which sticks or pierces, or that 
which is stuck in and remains fast, and 
thence a trunk or stem. Tho derivative 
meanings are generally not difficult to fol- 
low out.] 1. The stem or main body of a 
tree or other plant ; the fixed, strong, firm 
part; the trunk. Job xiv. 8. — 2. The stem 
in which a graft is inserted, and which is Its 
support; also, the stem or tree that furnishes 
slips or cuttings (hence meaning 6). 'A 
gentler scion to the wildest stock.* Shak. 
‘Fair slips of such a stock.* Shak. 

The scion overruleth the stock quite. Bacon. 

3. Something fixed and solid; a block; a post; 
a pillar ; lienee, what is lifeless and sense- 
less. 'When all our fathers worshipp’d 
stocks and stones.’ Milton. —i. A^persoii who 
is as lifeless, dull, and senseless as a post or 
block. 

be no stoics, nor no stocks. Shah. 

5. The principal supporting or holding part; 
the part in which others are inserted or to 
which they are attached in order to give a 
firm support or hold: specifically, (a) the 
wooden support to which the barrel, Ac., of 
a rifle or like firearm is attached, (b) The 
handle by which a boring-bit is held and 
rotated ; a bit stock ; a brace (which see), 
(c) The block of wood which constitutes the 
b^y of a plane and in which the cutting 
iron is fitted, (d) ’The support of the block 
on which an anvil is fitted, or of the anvil 
Itself, (e) The bar or cross-piece at the 
upper end of the shank of an anchor cross- 
ing the direction of the flukes transversely 
BO as to cause the points of the flukes to 
enter the ground. (/) An adjustable wrench 
for holding screw-cuttlng dies.— 6. The origi- 
nal race or line of a family; the progenitors 
of a family and their direct descendants; 
lineage ; family. ' Children of the stock of 
Abraham.* Ac. xiil 26. 

Thy mother' waa no goddess, nor thy stock 
From Dardanus. Sir y . Denham. 

7. The property which a merchant, a trades- 
man, or a company has Invested in any 
business, incluoing merchandise, money, 
and credits; more partioularlv, the goods 
kept on hand by a commercial nouse for the 
supply of its customers. 

Who trades without a stock has naught to fear. 

CibPer, 

8. Capital invested, having been contributed 
by individuals jointly; as, (a) a fund em- 
ployed in the canyii^ on of aome business 


or enterprise, divided into shares and owned 
by individuals who jointly form a corpora- 
tion; shares; as, bank stodc; railway Mwik. 
[In England dock is distinctively used for 
shares of £100 each. ] (&) A fund consisting 
of a capital debt due by government to in- 
dividn^ holders, who receive a fixed rate 
of interest; money funded in government 
securities; as, 8 per cent stock. The various 
kinds of stocks are called also the pvhlie 
funds. 

Here stocks, the state-barometers we view 
That rise or fall by causes known to few. Crabht. 

9. Supply provided; store; accumulation; 
provision; fund; hoard. 

Each by a native stock of honour great, 

May dart strong^ inrtucnce. Prior. 

He proposes to hinuself no small stock of fame in 
future ages in being the first who has undertaken this 
design. Arbuthnot. 

10. In agri. (a) the collective animals used 
or reared on a farm : called also Live Stock; 
08 , the farm carries a great deal of stock; 
to be a rearer of stock. See under Live, a. 
(b) The implements of husbandry and pro- 
duce stored for use. Called also Dead 
Stock.— 11. That portion of a pack of cards 
not dealt out at certain games, but which 
are left on the table, and may be drawn 
from as occasion requires. — 12. t A cover- 
ing for the leg ; a stocking. ‘ A linen stock 
on one leg, and a kersey boot-hose on the 
other.’ Shak. — 18. A kind of stiff wide band 
or cravat worn round the neck.— 14. t That 
part of the tally which the creditor took 
away as the evidence of the king's debt; the 
part retained in the exchequer being called 
the counter-foil. — 16. Rags and other ma- 
terial used for making paper.— 16. Liquor in 
which meat, bones, vegetables, Ac., have 
been boiled, used to form a foundation for 
soups and gravies. -17. A good kind of red 
and gray brick, used for the exterior of walls 
and the front of buildings.— 18. A name ori- 
ginally applied to a cruciierous garden plant. 
Matthiola incana (called more fully stock- 
gUlyJlower), but now extended to the vari- 
ous species of Matthiola, and to certain 
allied plants of the same order. fSce Mat- 
thiola.) if. incana is probably tne parent 
of the greater number of the hoary-leaved 
varieties cultivated in Britain, and known 
as Brompton stock, queen stock, Ac. if. ri- 
nuata is another British variety with large 
purple flowers, if. annua is the source of 
the common or jjen weeks' stocks, and M. 
grceca of the smooth-leaved annual stocks. 
They are all exceedingly fragrant, but many 
only so during the night. I’he Virginia 
stock {Malcolrnia maritima) has been intro- 
duced from the Mediteiranean, and like the 
species already mentioned is a great fa- 
vourite in the flower-garden on account of 
its beauty and fragrance.— 19. pi. See sepa- 
rate entry. —5focA: in trade, the goods kept 
for sale by a shopkeeper; the tools, fitting, 
and appliances of a workman ; hence, a per- 
son's mental resources or capabilities,— To 
take stock, to make an inventory of stock or 
goods on hand; hence, to make an estimate, 
set a value generally; to observe particu- 
larly or to investigate for the pui^se of 
forming an opinion. ‘His father’a spies 
taking stock of every incident, am^KMuiibly 
reporting it at head quarters. ’ F. W. Bobitk- 
son. 

Stock t ( stok ), 71. [ See Stoocade. ] 1. A 
thrust with a rapier.— 2, A long rapier. 

Stock (stokX v.t. 1. To lay up in store; to 

g ut aside or accumulate for future use; as, 
) stock goods. — 2. To provide or furnish 
with stock ; to supply with stock ; to store ; 
to fill ; to supply ; as, to stack a warehouse, 
that is, to fill it with goods; to stock a farm, 
that is. to supply it with cattle, or in some 
uses of the pmase, to supply it with do- 
mestic animals, seed, implements, Ac. ; to 
stock land, to occupy it with a permanent 
OTowth, especially of grass. —8. To pat in 
the stocks. 4. To put into a pack; 

as, to stock cords.— 5. To suffer cows to re- 
tain their milk for twenty -four hours or 
more previous to sale.— 6. To attach to or 
to supply with a stock handle or the like ; 
as, to stock an anchor.— To stodt up, to ex- 
tirpate; to dig up. 

Tho wild boar not only spoils her brsnehet, bat 
stocks up her rooU. Dr. H. Mere. 

Stock (stok), a. Kept in stock: constantly 
ready for service; habitually used; stsiidittg; 
permanent; os. a ttoek play; a stock jest; 
a stock subject; a stock sermon. 'A stock 
charge agabiitBaleigh.* C. KmgMtsy. 'The 
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mMter of the house who was burning to tell 
one of hie seven stock stories.’ Dickens. 

Stock (stok), v.i. 1. To branch out into va- 
rious shoots immediately above ground; to 
tiller: applied to grasses, grains, or flowers. 

About two months ag'o broad blanks were to be 
seen on many oathelds, and though they have stocked 
a Uttle, the crop is yet far too thm. 

Scotsman news^per. 

2. To send out sprouts, as from a stem which 
has been cut over: said of a tree or plant. 

Btook-aoooimt (stok'ak-kouat), n. In com. 
the account in a ledger showing on one side 
the amount of the original stock with accu- 
mulations, and on the other the amount of 
what is withdrawn. 

Stockade (stok-ad'), n. [From stock, a stem 
or stake.] 1. In fort, a fence or barrier con- 
structed by planting upright In the ground 



Stockade. 


trunks of trees or rough piles of timber so 
as to inclose an area which is to be de- 
fended. —2. An incloBure or pen made with 
posts and stakes. 

Stockade (stok-ad^, v.t. pret. & pp. stock- 
aded; ppr. stockading. To surround or for- 
tify with sharpened posts fixed in the 
ground. 

Stock-breeder (stok'bred-dr), n. A person 
who chiefly devotes his attention to the 
breeding or live stock or domestic animals, 
as oxen or horses. 

Stockbroker (Btok'br6-k6r), n. A broker 
who deals in the purchase and sale of stocks 
or shares. 

Stock-dove (stok'duv), n. The wild pigeon 
of Europe (Columba ainas), so called accor- 
ding to some writers because it was at one 
time believed to be the stock of the many 
varieties of the domestic pigeon, but ac- 
cording to others from its bi'eeding in the 
stocks of trees. 

Stocker (stok'6rb n. A man engaged in 
making stock-locks. Sitnmonds. 

Stock-exebange (stok'eks-chanj), n. l. The 
building, place, or mart where stocks or 
shares are bought and sold.-~2. An associa- 
tion of brokers and dealers or jobbers in 
stocks, bonds, and other securities created 
under state or municipal authority, or by 
corporations concerned in the business con- 
nected with the carrying on of railways, 
mines, manufactures, banks, or other com- 
mercial or industrial pursuits. 

Stock-farmer (stok'far-mCr), n. A farmer 
who devotes himself to the breeding and 
rearing of different kinds of live stock, espe- 
cially horses and cattle. 

Stock-feeder (stok'fed-dr), n. One who de- 
votes himself to the feeding or fattening of 
live stock; a stock-farmer. 

StOCk-fliBb (stok'flsh), n. Fish, as cod, ling, 
hake, torsk, split open and dried in the sun 
without salting. 

8tOOk-glllj^OWer(Btokjil-li-flou-6r), n. See 
Stock, 18. 

Stock-gold (stok'gdld). n. Gold hoarded or 
aocumulatea so as to form a stock. [Rare.] 
Stockholder (stokTidld-^rX n. One who is 
a proprietor of stock in the public funds, or 
in the funds of a bauk or other company. 

Stockinet (stok'in-et). n. An elastic, knit, 
textile fabric, of which stockings, under- 

S i, dlw. , are made. Goodrich. 

(stok'ing), n. [From stock, in sense 
ng or leg covering. ‘The clothing 
of the legs and lower part of the body for- 
merly consisted of a single garment called 
hose, in French chansses. It was afterwards 
out In two at the knees, leaving two pieces 
of dress, viz., knee-breeches, or, as they were 
then called, upperstocks, or in French haut 
de ehausses, and the netherstoeks or stock- 
ings, in French bos ds chatisses, and then 
simply baa. In these terms the element 
stock is to be understood in the sense of 
stump or trunk, thepart of a body left when 
the limbs are out off’ Wedgwood.] A close- 
htting covering for the foot and leg. Stock- 


ings were anolentlv made of cloth or milled 
stuff, sewed together, but they are now 
usually knitted by the hand or woven in a 
frame, the material being wool, cotton, or 
silk. 

Stocking (stok'ing), v.t. To dress in stock- 
ings; to cover as with stockings. 

Stocking'd with loads of fat town-dirt he goes. 

Dry den. 

Stockinger (stok'ing-^r), n. One who knits 
or weaves stockings. 

Stocklng-firame (stok'ing-fram), n. A ma- 
chine for weaving or knitting stockings or 
other hosiery goods. 

Stocking-loom (stok'ing-lom), n. A stock- 
ing-frame. 

Stocking-weaver (stok'lng-wev-Cr), n. One 
who weaves stockings. 

Stockisll (stok'ish), a. Like a stock or block; 
stupid; blockish. [Rare.] 

Since nauglit so stocktsh, hard, and full of rage, 

But music lor the time doth change his nature. 

Shak. 

Stock-Jobber (stok'job-er), n. One who 
speculates in stocks for gain; one whose cc- 
cupation is to buy and sell stocks or shares. 
Stock-Jobbery (Stok'job-er-i), n. The prac- 
tice or business of dealing In stocks or 
shares : used in a disparaging sense. 

Stock -Jobbing ( stok'job-ing ), n. The act 
or art of dealing m stocks or shares. 
Stock-list (stok'list), n. A list published 
daily or periodically in connection with a 
stock-exchange, enumerating the leading 
stocks dealt in, the prices current, the actual 
transactions, &c. 

Stock- lock (stokTlok), n. A large inferior 
kind of lock fitted into an outer wooden 
case or frame, such as is used in doors of 
outhouses and the like. 

Stock-man (stok'man), n. One having the 
charge of stock; a herdsman. [Australian.] 
Stock-market (stok'mlir-ket), n. 1. A mar- 
ket where stocks are sold; a stock-exchange. 
2. A cattle-market. 

Stock -pot (stok'pot), n. In cookery, a pot 
in which stock for soups or gravies is boiled. 
Stock - punished (stok'pun-isht), a. Pun- 
ished by being confined in the stocks. 
‘Wliipped from tithing to tithing, and 
stock-punished.' Shak. 

Stock - purse (stok'pdrs), n. l. A common 
purse.— 2. MUit. savings made in the outlay 
of a corps, and applied to regimental pur- 
poses. 

Stocks (stoks), n. pi. 1. An apparatus for- 
merly used for the punishment, of petty 
offenders, as vagrants, trespassers, and the 
like. It usually consisted of a frame of 
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timber with holes in which the ankles, and 
sometimes both the ankles and wrists, of 
the offenders were confined.— 2. Tlie frame 
or timbers on which a ship rests while 
building. 

Stock-station (stok'sta-shon), 7t. A station 
or district where cattle are reared. [Aus- 
tralian.] 

StOOk - still (stok'sUl). a. Still as a fixed 
post; perfectly still. ‘Stood stook-stiU for 
sheer amazement.’ Tennyson. 

Our preachers stand stpckstitl in the pulpit, and 
will not so much as move a finger to set off the best 
sermon. Addiion. 

Stock-taking (stok't&k-ing), n. A periodi- 
OBd examinauon. Inventory, and valuation 
of the stock or goods in a shop, warehouse, 
or other business premises. 

Stock -work (stok’wdrk), n. In mining, a 
method of working ore where, instead of 
lying in veins or strata, it is found in solid 
masses, so that it is worked in oharabers 
and stories. 

Stocky (stoki), a. Stout of person ; rather 
thick than tall or corpulent. 

They had no titles of honour among them, but luch 


as denoted some bodily strength or perfection ; as, 
such an one the tall, such an one the stockv, such an 
one the gruff. Addison. 

Stock - jrard ( stok'ykrd ), n. A yard or in- 
closure in which live stock is temporarily 
kept, as -on the way to or from market. 
Stoschiology (ste-ki-oro-ji), n. Same as 
Stoichiology, 

Btceohloinetrical (st6’ki-6-met'rlk-al), a. 
Same as Stoichiometrical. 

Btoscllloinetry (ste-kl-om'et-ri), n. Same as 
Stoichiometry. 

Stoic (std'lk), n. [Or. Stdikos, from Stoa, a 
porch in Athens where the philosopher Zeno 
taught.] 1. A disciple of the philosopher 
Zeno, who founded a sect about 808 B.C. He 
taught that men should be free from pas- 
sion, unmoved by joy or grief, and submit 
without complaint to the unavoidable neces- 
sity by which all things are governed. The 
Stoics are proverbially known for the stern- 
ness and austerity of their ethical doctrines, 
and for the influence which their tenets 
exercised over some of the noblest spirits 
of antiquity, especially among the Romans. 
Their system appears to have been an 
attempt to reconcile a theological panthe- 
ism and a materialist psychology with a 
logic which seeks the foundations of know- 
ledge in the representations or perceptions 
of the senses, and a morality which claims 
as its first principle the absolute freedom 
of the human will. The Stoics teach that 
whatever is real is material; matter and 
force are the two ultimate principles ; mat- 
ter is of itself motionless and unformed, 
though capable of receiving all motions and 
all forms. Force is the active, moving, and 
moulding principle, and is inseparably joined 
with matter; the working force in the imi- 
verse is Ood, whose existence as a wise 
thinking being is proved by the beauty and 
adaptation of the world. The supreme end 
of life, or the highest good, is virtue, that 
is, a life conformed to nature, the agree- 
ment of human conduct with the all-con- 
trolling law of nature, or of the human with 
the divine will ; not contemplation, but ac- 
tion, is the supreme problem for man ; vir- 
tue is Buificient for happiness, but happi- 
ness or pleasure should never be made me 
end of human endeavour. The wise man 
alone attains to the complete performance 
of his duty; he is without passion, although 
not without feeling; he is not indulgent, 
but just toward himself and others; he alone 
is free ; he is king and lord, and is inferior 
in inner worth to no other rational being, 
not even to Zeus himself. Hence— 2. A per- 
son not easily excited; an apathetic person, 
or one who appears or professes to be indif- 
ferent to pleasure or pain. ‘ A Stoic of the 
woods, a man without a tear. ’ Campbell. 
Stoic ( std'ik ), a. Pertaining to the Stoics 
or to tlieii' teaching; as, a Stoic philosopher; 
the Stoic doctrine. 

Stoical (sto'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
Stoics or to their doctrines.— 2. Not affected 
by passion; able completely to repress feel- 
ing; manifesting or maintaining indifference 
to pleasure or pain. ‘The happiness of a 
stoical disposition.’ Dr. Knox. ‘A stoical 
contempt of riches.’ Tatler. 

Stoically (sto'ik-al-li), adv. In the manner 
of the Stoics or of a Stoic (in sense 2); with- 
out apparent feeling or sensibility; with in- 
difference to pleasure or pain ; as, stoically 
to bear paiu. 

Stoicalness (std^ik-al-nes), n. The state of 
being stoical; indifference to pleasure or 
pain. 

Stoichiology (stoi-ki-oro-ji), n. [Gr. stoi- 
cheion, an element or first principle, and 
f(^o«,dlBcour8e.] 1. That branch of physiology 
which treats of the elements or proximate 
principles of which the body is constituted. 
2. The doctrine of the elementary requisites 
of mere thought. Sir W. Uamuton. 
Stoichlometrloal ( stol'ki-d-njet"rik-al ), a. 
Pertaining to stoichiometry. 
Stoichiometry (stoi-ki-om'et-ri), n. [Gr, 
stoicheion, element, and metron, measure,] 
In chem. the science of atomic proportions 
or chemical equivalents. 

Stoicism ( std’i-sixm ), 7i. 1. The opinions 
and maxims of the Stoics — 2. A real or pre- 
tended indifference to pleasure or pain; the 
bearing ol pain without betraying feeling; 
insensibility. 

Fichte’s metaphysical theory may be called in 
question, and readily enough misapprehended ; but 
the sublime of his sentiments must find some 

response in many a heart. Carlyie. 

Stoioityt (std-is'i-ti), n. Stoicalness. R. 
Jonson. 
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itoit, stoiter (stoit, Btoit^er), «.C. (Comp. 
looL uteyta, to push, to cast* Sw. gtoeta, to 
dash one thing forcibly against another.] 
[Scotch.] To walk in a sta^ering way ; to 
totter; to stumble on any ol^ect. 

Stoke (stdk), v.t. pret. & pp. gtoked; ppr. 
itoking. [Akin to Ktick, stock. Frov. £. 
stoke, a stick or stake.] To poke, stir up, 
supply a fire with fuel, and attend to its 
combustion: applied chiefly to furnaces, 
such as the furnaces of gteam-engines. 

Much skill is needed to the furnace of a 
steam-boiler successfully ; and one stoker will often 
be able to keep the steam well up when another of 
equal strength and diligence will fail altogether. 

Brandt. 

BtOke (stOk), v.i. To attend to and supply a 
furnace with fuel; to act as a stoker. 

Stoke-hole (stdk'hol), n. The mouth to the 
grate of a furnace ; also, the space in front 
of the furnace where the stoker stands. 

Stoker (st6k'6r), «. [See Stoke, v.t ] 1. One 
who feeds and trims a furnace or large fire; 
especially, one employed to tend the fur- 
nace of a locomotive or marine engine. —2. A 
poker. [Rare.] 

Steklll, Stoken (stdk'in, stck'en), n. A kind 
of apple : possibly from Stoke in Hereford- 
shire. 

Btola (stola), n. [L., from Gr. ntoU, equip- 
ment, a woman’s robe, clothing, from stelld, 



to array, to equip, to send.] A garment 
worn by the Roman women over the tunic ; 
it came as low as the ankles or feet, and 
was fastened round the body by a girdle, 
leaving broad folds above the breast, and 
had a flounce sewed to the bottom. It was 
the characteristic dress of the Roman ma- 
trons, as the toga was of the men, and was 
not allowed to be worn by women divorced 
from their husbands, or by courtesans. 

Stole (stOl), pret. of steal. 

Stole (stdl), n. [O.Fr. estole, L. stola. See 
Stola. ] 1. A garment resembling the stola; 
a long robe or garment worn by ladies, and 
reaching to the ankles or heels. Spenser.— 
2. A long narrow band or scarf with fringed 



I, Stole. a. Priest wearing the Stole, A A. 


ends, worn by ecclesiastics of the Roman 
and English churches, by deacons over the 
left shoulder, being fastened under the right 
arm; by bishops round the neck, with both 




ends pendent in front to the knees; and by 
priests similarly, but with the ends crossed 
over the breast at mass. —Oromn <(f the stole, 
the first lord of the bed-chaml^r in the 
household of the English kings. 

Stole (stdl), n. Same as Stolon, 1. 

Stolet (stdl), n. A stool. Chaucer. 

Stoled (stdld), a. Wearing a stole or long 
robe; robed like an antique statue. ‘ Pro- 
phets brightly stoled in snining lawn.* O. 
Fletcher. [Poetical] 

Stolen (std’JD), pp. The passive participle 
of steal. 

Stolen waters are sweet. Prov. ix. 17. 
Stolid (stol'id), a. (L. stolidus, dull, doltish; 
probably from root of L. sto, E. stand.] Dull 
or alow of intellect; blockish; stupid; unim- 
pressionable; without feeling or emotion. 
Solidity (sto-lid'l-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of ueing stolid; dulness of intellect; 
stupidity. 

These certainly are the fools in the text, indocile, 
intractable fools, whose stolidity can baffle all argu- 
ments, and be proof against demonstration itself. 

Bentley. 

Stolidness (stoVid-nes), n. Same as Stolid- 
ity (which see). 

Stolon (std'lon), n. [L. stolo, stolonis.] 
1. In bot. a sucker which at first appears 
at the surface of the ground and then 
strikes downwards, piercing the soil or root- 
ing into it, Treas. of Bot— 2. In zool. the 
connecting processes of sarcode In the For- 
aminifera; the connecting tube in the social 
ascidians; the processes sent out by the 
coenosarc of certain Actinozoa. 
Stoloniferous (std-lon-if'dr-us), a. [L. stolo, 
stolonis, a sucker, and fero, to produce.] 
Producing suckers ; putting forth suckers ; 
as, a stoloniferous stem: stoloniferous eTOsses. 
Stoma (std’ma), n. pi. Stomata (std'ma-ta). 
[Gr.] 1. In bot. (a) a minute orifice or pore 
in the epidermis of leaves, <fcc, , which opens 
directly into the air cavities pervading the 


a. Stomata — i, StroNtantkes sabiniana 

„ 2, Croton varie^atum. 

„ 3, Limnocharis plnmieri. 

parenchyma, and through which exhalation 
takes place; a breathing-pore; a storaatium. 
(6) The opening provided on the side of the 
spore-case of ferns, through which dehis- 
cence takes place, (c) The ostiolum of cer- 
tain fungals, or the orifice through which 
their spores are discharged.— -2. In zool. one 
of the breathing-holes of Insects or similar 
animals. They are situated along the sides 
of the body in insects. 

Stomacaoe (st6-mak'a-8§), n. [Gr. sioma- 
kakS— stoma, the mouth, and kakos, evil, 
bad.] A fmtor in the mouth, with bloody 
discharge from the gums, which are ulcer- 
ated along their edges. 

Stomadl (stum'ak), n. [L. stomachus, the 
gullet, oesophagus, stomach, from Gr. sto- 
machos, the throat, the gullet, from stoma, 
a mouth.] 1, A membranous receptacle, 
the principal organ of digestion, in which 
food is prepared for nourishing the body. 
The human stomach is of an irregularly 
conical or pear-shaped form ; it is situated 
in the epigastric region, lying almost trans- 
versely across the upper and left portion 
of the abdominal cavity. Its largest ex- 
tremity is directed to the left, its smaller 
to the right. Its superior orifice, where the 
oesophagus terminates, is called the cardia; 
the inferior oriflce^here the intestine be- 
gins, the pylorus. The stomach is composed 
of three coats or membranes, connected by 
a firm but very extensive cellular tissue. 
The external or peritoneal coat is a dense 
firm membrane; the internal or mucous coat 
is soft and vascular; the central coat is 
muscular. The glands of the stomach are 
situated in the mucous coat. The arteries 
of the stomach come chiefly from the coe- 
liac artery, and are accompanied by veins 
which terminate in the vence portae, or veins 
conveying venous blood to the liver for the 
purpose ot secreting bile. The nerves of 
the stomach are very numerons, and come 
from the eighth pair and the sympathetic 
nerve. The lymphatie vessels are distri- 


buted throughout the whole sobstanoe, and 
proceed immediately to the thoracic duct. 
The stomach owes its digestive powers 
chiefly to the gastric Juice, an acid liquid 
which is secreted by Innumerable follicles 
in the mucous coat, and the action of which 
upon various elements of food is somewhat 
similar to that of prolonged boiling In water. 
Digestion is also aided by the performance of 
certain well-defined stomachic movements, 
which are well calculated to mix and thor- 
oughly combine the food particles with its 
contained fluida In mammals there are 
three kinds of stomachs, simple, complex, 
and compound. In the simple it consists of 
a single cavity, as in man and the Carnivora, 
&c. This is the most common form. The 
complex has two or more compartments 
communicating with each other, with no 
marked difference of structure, as in the 
kangaroo, squirrel, porcupine, &c. The 
Cetacea have from five to seven such com- 
partments. The compound stomach is pe- 
culiar to the ruminants. It consists of 
four compartments, differing materially In 
size and in the structure of the lining 
mucous membrane. The first and largest 
cavity is the paunch or rumen, into which 
the food is first received ; the second, the 
honeycomb or reticulum, so named from its 
lining membrane forming deep polygonal 
cells; the third, the psalteriurn or omasum, 
called ‘manyplies’ or ‘moniplies’ (Scottish), 
from its foliated structure. All these three 
compartments are merely useful in the pre- 
paring the food for the fourth or true stom- 
ach, called also reed or abomasum, where 
the gastric juice is secreted and food finally 
digested. See Ruminantia. — 2. Any spe- 
cialized cavity for the digestion of food, such 
as the digestive cavity in Hydrozoa, «fec. — 

S. The desire of food caused by hunger ; 
appetite; as, a good stomach for roast beef. 

As appetite or stomach to meat is a si^n of health 
in the body, so is this hunger in the soul a vital qua- 
lity. Hammond. 

4. Inclination; liking. 

He wrhich hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him depart. Shak. 

5. t Violence of temper; anger. 

Stem was his look, and full of stomach vain. 

Spenser. 

6. t Sullenness; resentment; wilful obstinacy; 
stubbornness. 

Tills sort of crying proceeding from pride, obstin- 
acy, and stomach, the will, where the fault lies, must 
be bent. Locke. 

7. f Pride; haughtiness. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princc.s. Shak. 

8. t The throat; the gorge; the gullet, ‘ Spite- 
ful tongues in cankered stomachs placed.’ 
Raleigh. 

Stomach ( stum 'ak ), v.t. 1. 1 'Fo resent ; to 
remember with anger. 

The lion began to sliow hi.s teeth, and to stomach 
the affront. Sir R, L' Estrange. 

2. To bear without open resentment or with- 
out opposition; to brook; as, to stomach an 
affront. [Colloq.) 

Stomach t (stum'ak), v.i. To be angry. 

‘ What one among them commonly doth not 
stomach at such contradiction.’ Hooker. 
Stomachal (stum'ak-al), a. [Fr. stomacal.} 
Cordial; stomachic. 

Stomacher (stum'ak-6r), n. 1. An oma- 
mental covering for the breast, forming part 
of a lady’s dress. 'A stately lady In a dia- 
mond stomacher and a long black hood.’ 
Joh7ison.—2. One who stomachs. 
StomachlUlt (Stum'ak-ful), d Wilfully ob- 
stinate; stubborn; perverse. * A stomaohfvl 
boy put to school,’ Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
StomachfoUyt (sium'ak-fql-li), adv. In an 
angry manner. Bp. Hall. 

StomachfiilneBB f (Btum''ak-fql-nes), n. 
Stubbornness; sullennesa; perverse obsti- 
nacy. Granger. 

Stomachic (Sto-mak'lk), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the stomach; as, stomachic vessels.— 
2. Strengthening to the stomach ; exciting 
the action of the stomach. ‘ Gluttonously 
fond of whatever would yield him a little 
solacement, were it only of a stomachic cha- 
racter.' Carlyle. 

StmnabhiO (Stb-mak'ik), n. A medicine that 
strengthens the stomach and excites its 
action. 

Stomaohloal (stfi-mak'ik-al), a. Same aa 
Stomachic, Wiseman. 

Stomaohinst (stnm’ak-ing), n. Resentment. 
Tif not a time for private Shetk. 
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BtomMhtolB (fltam'ak4esX a. Being with- 
oat a atomaoh or appetite. *Thy sleeps 
broken, thy meals atomachleat.’ Bp. Haiu. 
BtomaohoUAt (stum'ak-us),a. Stout; sullen; 
obstinate. ‘ Stem looks and atomaokotia dis- 
dain. ' Spemer, 

Stomaoh-pieoe (stum'ak-pSs), n. Naut the 
same as Apron (which see). 
Stomaoh-pump (Btum'ak-pamp),n. A small 
pump or syringe used in medical practice, 
for the purpose of emptying the stomach 
and introducing cleansing or other liquids. 
It resembles the common syringe, except 
that it has two apertures near the end, in- 
stead of one, in which the valves open differ- 
ent ways, so as to constitute a sucking and 
a forcing passage. When the object is to 
extract from the stomach, the pump is 
worked while its sucking orifice is in con- 
nection with a flexible tube passed into the 
stomach; and the extracted matter escapes 
by the forcing orifice. When it is desired, 
on the contrary, to throw cleansing water 
or other liquid into the stomach, the tube 
is connected with the forcing orifice, by 
which the action of the pump is reversed. 
Stomach -staggers (Stum'ak-stag-erz), n. 
A disease in horses, depending on a para- 
lytic affection of the stomach. In this dis- 
ease the animal dozes in the stable and rests 
his head in the manger; he then wakes up, 
and falls to eating, which he continues to do 
till the stomach swells to an enormous ex- 
tent, and the animal at lost dies of apoplexy 
or his stomach bursts. 

Stomachy t (stum'a-ki), a. Obstinate; sullen. 
Stomapod (std'ma-pod), n. A member of 
the order Stomapoda. 

Stomapoda (stO-map'O-da), n. [Or. stoma, 
a mouth, &ndpova, podos, a foot.] An order 
of malacostracouB crustaceans, having six 
to eight pairs of leg^s, mostly near the mouth 
(hence the name); eyes pedunculate; bran- 
chiae when present suspended beneath the 



Stomapoda. 


I, Squilla styliftra, a, Phyllosoma commune. 

abdomen, or attached to the thoracic legs. 
They are found chiefly in intertroplcal 
climates, and are almost without exception 
marine. The order includes the locust 
shrimps (Squilla), the glass shrimps (Erich- 
thys), and the opossum shrimps (Mysis). 
StomapodouB (sto-map'd-dus), a. Pertain- 
ing or belonging to the Stomapoda. 
Stomata (std'ma-ta). See Stoma. 
8tomate(std'mat),a. In dot. having stomata. 
See Stoma. 

Stomate, Stomatium (stO'mat, std-m&'shi- 
um), n. In bot see STOMA, 1 (a). 

Stomatlc (std-matTk), n. A medicine for 
diseases of the mouth. 

Stomatlc (sto-matTk), a. Of or pertaining 
to a stoma or to stomata. 

StomatlferouB (stom-a-tif'dr-us), a. In bot 
bearing stomates. 

Stomatitis (stom-a-trtis), n. [Gr. stmna, 
the mouth.] In pathol. inflammation of the 
mouth. 

StomatOda (stom'a-td-da), n. pi. A division 
of the Protozoa, including those forms which 
possess a mouth. See Stomatode. 
Stomatode (stom'a-tdd), a. [Or. stoma, sto- 
matos, a mouth. ] Possessing a mouth ; spe- 
oifloally applied to a division of the Proto- 
zoa. 

A# regards the classification of the Protozoa, a 
rough and useful division is into mouth-bearing or 
ttomcUode Protozoa, in which there is a distinct mouth; 
and raouthless or ‘astomatous’ Protozoa, in which 
there is no mouth. H. A. Nicholson. 

Stomato - gajtrlo ( stem ' a - W - gas " trik ), a. 
Of or pertaining to the mouth and stomach. 
StomatomorpliouB (stom'a-td-raor'Tus), a. 
[Gr. stoma, stomatos, a mouth, and morphB, 
a form.] In hot mouth-shaped. 
StoinatOplastio(stom'a-t6-plas''tik),a. [Or. 
stoma, stowuifos.amouth, and nhMsd, to form. ] 
Insttm. applied to the operation of forming 
a mouth where the aperture has been con- 
tracted from any cause. Dunglison. 




StomatOBOOpe (atom'a-td-skdpX n. [Gr. 
stoma.stomatos,amouth,andsko^,to view.] 
Any instrument for keeping the mou^ open 
so as to permit the parts within to be in- 
spected. Dunglison. 

StomatouB (stom^a-tus), a. Furnished with 
stomata. 

Stomp (stomp), V. i. To stamp with the foot 
[Vulgar.] 

Stondt (stondX n. [For stand.] 1. A stand; 
a post; a station. Spenser.— % A stop; an 
impediment or hinderance. 'When there 
be not stands nor restiveness in a man’s 
nature. ’ Bacon. 

Stonden,! pp. of stonde (stand). Stood. 
Chaucer. 

Stone (8tfin),n. [A. Sax. stdn, a stone, a rock — a 
word common to all the Teutonic languages: 
D. L.G. and Dan. steen, Sw. sUn, Icel. steinn, 
G. stein, Goth, stains, stone. Cog. Slav. 
stjena, Gr. stia, stion, a small stone, a pebble. 
Probably from root sta, seen in E. to stand.] 

I. A hard concretion of some species of earth, 
as lime, silex, clay, and the like; a hard, com- 
pact mineral body of any form and size, 
usually composed of various simple min- 
erals. The principal component parts of 
stones are silex, alumina, ziroonia, glucina, 
lime, and magnesia; sometimes the oxides 
of iron, manganese, nickel, chromium, and 
copper are also found to enter into their 
composition. As distinguished from a rock 
a stone Is usually a mass of no great size, 
generally such as can be lifted or moved 
about, whereas a rock is a solid and Immov- 
able portion of the earth’s crust. Stones 
are of various degrees of hardness and 
weight; they are brittle and fusible, but 
not malleable, ductile, or soluble in water. 
Stones are of extensive use for a great va- 
riety of purposes— for building, paving, 
grinding, ornamental purposes, <fec. —2. The 
material of which stones or rocks consist; 
the substance belonging to stones; as, a 
house built of a hard stone; a wall of stone; 
a quarry producing fine, close-grained stone. 

8. A gem ; a precious stone. ‘ Two stones, 
two rich and precious stones.’ Shak.—^What 
is made of stone; as, (a) a monument erected 
to preserve the memory of the dead. 

.Should some relentless eye 
Glance on the stone where our cold relics He. Pope, 
(b) A gun-flint. 

Where's the stone of this piecet 

The druHuner took It out to light tobacco. Beau. <fV FI. 

6. What resembles a stone; as, (a) a calcu- 
lous concretion in the kidneys or bladder ; 
hence the disease arising from a calculus. 
(6) A testicle. Shak. (c) The nut of a drupe or 
stone fruit, or the hard covering inclosing 
the kernel, and itself inclosed by the pulpy 
pericarp. ‘ Cracking the stones of the fore- 
said prunes.’ Shak.— 6. A common measure 
of weight in use throughout the north-west 
and central countries of Europe, but varying 
much in different countries. The English im- 
perial standard stone is 14 lbs. avoirdupois, 
but other values are in regular use, varying 
with the article weighed; thus, the stone of 
butcher’s meat or fish is 8 lbs., of cheese 
16 lbs., of hemp 32 lbs., of glass 5 lbs. — 

7. Symbol of hardness, torpidness, and insen- 
sibility; as, a heart of stone. 

He is a stone, a very pebble stone, and has no more 
pity in him than a dog. Shak. 

8. In printing, same as Imposing-stone. - - 

9. A hailstone. 

Let heaven engender hall, 

And poison it In the source, and the first stone 
Drop in my neck. Shak. 

10. t A thunderbolt. 

Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder? Shak. 

II. t A term applied to the glass of a mirror; 
a mirror. 

Lend me a looking-glass. 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone. 

Why then she lives. Shak. 

—Artificial stone, a concreted material a^ 
plied to numerous purposes, as making build- 
ing blocks, flagstones, tiles, statuary, vases, 
grindstones, sewer -pipes, Ac. There are 
many varieties, most of which have a base 
of hydraulic mortar, with which sand and 
pulverized stone of different kinds are mixed. 
—Meteoric stone. See AEROLITE. — Philoso^ 
pher’s stone. See under Philosopher.— To 
leave no stone unturned, to do everything 
that can be done; to use all practicable 
means to effect an object; to spare no exer- 
tions. 

He crimes Invented, /</? unturn'd no stone 
To make my guilt appear and hide his own, Drydtn. 


StOB# (Btdn), o. Made of stone or like stone; 
as, a stone J ug. —Stone age. See under AOB. 
Stone (stdn), v.t. pret. A pp. stoned; ppr. ston- 
ing. [See the noun.] 1. To pelt, beat, or 
kill with stones. 

And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Acts vii. 59. 

2. To make like stone; to harden. [Rare.] 

O perjur'd woman, thou dost stone my heart Shak. 

8. To tree from stones; as, to sto7ie raisins.-— 
4. To wall or face with stones; to line or for- 
tify with stones; as, to stone a well; to stone 
a cellar. 

Stone>axe (stdn^akB),n. 1 . An axe with two 
somewhat obtuse edges used in hewing 
stone.— 2. A kind of axe made of stone, such 
as are used among some savage tribes. 
Stone-blind (stdn 'blind), a. Blind as a 
stone; perfectly blind. 

Stone-blue (stCn'blQ), n. A compound of 
indigo and starch or whiting. 

Stone-borer (stdn'bdr-dr), n. One who or 
that which bores stones; specifically, a term 
applied to certain lamellibranchiate mol- 
luscs, which by means of rasp-like imbrica- 
tions with which their shell is armed per- 
fomte or bore into rocks, Ac. See PH0LA8. 
Stone-bow (stdn'bd), n. A cross-bow for 
shooting stones. 

Whoever will hit the mark of profit must, like 
those that shoot with stone-boivs, wink with one eye. 

Afarston. 

Stone-bramble (Stdn'bram-l)!), n. A plant, 
the Kubus Chatnosimorus. Called also 
Cloudberry and Roebuck-berry. 

Stone -braBh (stOn' brash), n. In agri. a 
subsoil composed of shattered rock or stone. 
Stone-brea^ (stdn'brak), n. a plant, saxi- 
frage. 

I Stone-buck (stdn'buk), n. The steenbok, 
an animal of the antelope kind. 

Stone - butter ( stdn ' but - 6r ), n. A sort of 
alum. 

I Stone -caBt (stdn'kasty n. The distance 
which a stone may be thrown by the hand; 

I a stone’s-cast; a stone’s-throw. 

About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken'd water slept. Tennyson. 

Stone -Chat, Stone -chatter (stdn 'chat, 
stdn'chat-dr), n. [Stone and chatter.] An 
insessorial bird of the family of warblers, 
Saxicola nibicola. The stone -chat is com- 
mon in Europe, and frequents moors and 
other open wastes. It runs with much 
celerity, and its food consists of insectp 
and worms. In Scotland the wheat-ear (S. 
oenanthe) is often named stone -chat 01 
stane-chack. Called also Moor-titling, 
Stone-coal (stdn'kdl), n. Hard coal; anthra- 
cite. 

Stone-cold (stdn'kdl d), a. Cold as a stone. 

At last as marble rock lie standeth still, 

Stone-cold without, witliln burnt with love's flame. 

Dryden. 

Stone-colour (stdn'kul-dr), n. The colour 
of stone; a grayish colour. 

Stone-coral (stdn'ko-ral), rt. Coral which 
is in masses. In distinction from that which 
is in the form of branches. 

Stone-oray (stdn'kra), n. A distemper in 

Stone-crop (stdn'krop), n. [A. Sax. stdn- 
crop, crop having the sense of a bunch or 
cluster. The plants grow on rocks.] The 
common name of vaiious British species of 
plants of the genus Sedum. See Sedum. 
Stone-crush (stdn'krushL n. A sore ou the 
foot occasioned by a bruise. [Local.] 
Stone-curle'W Oitdn'ker-lfi), n. See Stone- 
plover and WiLLET. 

Stone-cutter (stdn'kut-drV n. One whose 
occupation is to hew or cut stones for build- 
ing, ornamental, or other purposes. 
Stone-outtlllg (stdn'kut-ing), n. The busi- 
ness of cutting or hewing stones for walls, 
monuments, Ac. 

Stone-dead (stdn'ded), a. As lifeless as a 
stone. 

Stone-deaf (stdn'def), a. Deaf as a stone; 
totally deaf. 

Stone-deof, that sort of deafness which prevents a 
man from hearing his own voice. Collins. 

Stone-dreBSer (stdn'dres-dr), 71. One who 
tools, smooths, and shapes stone for build- 
ing purposes. Simmo7>ids. 

Stone -eatw (stdn'St-6r), n. Same as 
Stone-borer. 

Stone-faioon (stdn'fft-kn), n. See Mtolih. 
Stone-fem (Stdn'fdm), n. A native British 
fern (Allosorus crispvs). 

Stone-fly (stdn'fll), n. A species of neurop- 
terouB insect (Perla hiea/udata), much uiM 
as a bait in trout-fishing. 
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Stone-fruit (stSn'frttt), n. Fniit whose 
seeds are covered with a hard shell envel- 
oped in the pulp, as peaches, cherries, 
plams, <fec. ; a drupe. 

Stone-gall (ston'^ftl), n. l. Tlie name given 
to a roundish mass of clay often occurriug in 
variegated sandstone. —2. Same as Stantiel. 
Stone -grig (ston'grig). n. The pride or 
mud -lamprey {Ammocmtes hraiichialis). 
See Ammoc(ETKS. 

Stone-hammer (st^nTiam-^r), n. A hamm er 
for breaking or rough-dressing stones. 
Stone-hard (ston'hard), a. Hard as a stone ; 
unfeeling. ‘ Thy «<one-Aard heart. ’ Shale. 
Stone-hawk (stCn'li^k), n. Same as Stone- 
falcon. See Merlin. 

Stone -hearted (ston'hHrt-ed), a. Hard- 
hearted; cruel; pitiless; unfeeling; stony- 
hearted. 

Weep, ye stone •hearted men! Oh, read and 
pity I //'. Hrowne. 

Stone -horse (ston'hors), n. A horse not 
castrated. 

Stone-house (ston'lious), n. A house built 
of stone. 

Stone-lily (ston'li-li), n. A popular name 
for fossil erinoideans or encrinites, espe- 
cially for Encrinitis moniliformis, from the 
resemblance of their rayed receptacles and 
slender columns to the flower and stalk of 
the lily. 

Stone -marten (stdn'mar-ten), n. See 
Marten. 

Stone-mason (stdn'ma-an), n. One who 
dresses stones for building, or builds with 
them; a builder in stone. 

Stone -merchant (ston'mtir-chant), n. A 
dealer in Imilding, paving, or other stones. 
Stone-mortar (stou'mor-tar), n. A large 
mortar used in sieges for throwing a mass 
of small stones or hand-grenades upon the 
heads of an enemy. 

Stone-ochre (ston'o-k6r).7i. An earthy oxide 
of iron which forms a yellow pigment of 
considerable permanence in oil or water 
colours. 

Stone-oil (ston'oil), 71. Rock-oil or petro- 
leum. 

Stone-parsley (ston'piirs-li), n. A British 
plant of the genus Sison, the 5. J motnum. 
Called also Hedge Stoneioort. See Rison. 
Stone-pine (ston'pin),7i, A tree of the genus 
Pinus, the P. Pinea, common in the south 
of Italy. See Pine. 

StonerPlt (ston'pit), n. A pit or quarry 
where stones are dug. 

Stone-pitch (stdn'pich), n. Hard inspis- 
sated pitch. 

Stone-plover (ston pl5-v6r), n. A largo 
species of plover, the CEdicnemns crepitans. 
It is pretty generally di.stributod through- 
out Europe; in some parts, as in Britain and 
Germany, it is migratory; but it is seldom 



Stone-plover {Qldiaicmus crepitans). 


seen in the north of England, and scarcely 
ever in Scotland. It appears in England 
at the latter end of April, frequents open 
hilly situations; makes no nest, but lays 
two eggs on the bare ground, and emigrates 
in small flocks about the end of September. 
Called also Stone-curleio, Thuk-kneed Plo- 
ver or Bustard, and simply Thick-knee. 

Stone-pock (ston'pok), n. An acrid and 
hard pimple which suppurates. 

Stone^quarry (stAnTcwo-ri), n. A pit or ex- 
cavation out of which stones are dug. 

Stoner (ston'^r), ti. One who beats or kills 
with stones. Barrow. 

Stone-root (stdn'rbt), n. The popular name 
in North America of a medicinal plant, the 
Collimonia canadensis. It possesses diu- 
retic and stomachic properties. 

Btone's-cast (stonz'kast), n. A stone-cast. 

A madder thing to see them ride, though not half 
a stofie's-cast. Sir T. Herbert. 

Stone-seed (stdn'sSd), n. A perennial plant 
(JAthospermum ojfflcinale). See GEOMWELL. 


Stonesfleld Slate (stOnzT^ld sl&t), n. In 
geol. a slaty calcareous limestone, forming 
a constituent portion of the lower oolite 
formation, and abounding in organic re- 
mains. Ill it was first detected mammalian 
remains of the secondary epoch. 
Stone-shot (stdn'shot), 71. 1 . An early form of 
projectile for a cannon, consisting of a lump 
or bullet of stone, afterwards superseded by 
iron shot. — 2. The distance a stone can be 
shot or thrown. 

He show’d a tent 

A stone-shot off. Tennyson. 

Stonesmickle, Stonesmitch (stouz'mik-i, 
stonz'mich), n. The stone-chat. 
Stone-snipe (ston'snip), n. A large North 
American snipe, Qamoella melanoleuca. 
Stone-squarer (stdn'skwar-^r), n. One who 
forms stones into square shapes; a stone- 
cutter. 1 Ki. V. 18. 

Stone’s-throw (stonz'thro), n. A stone- 
cast. 

Stone-still (stdn'stil), a. Still a.s a stone; 
perfectly still or motionless. 

I will not struggle ; I will stand stone-still. Shak. 

Stone-wall (stou'w^l), n. A wall built of 
stones. 

Stone-ware (ston'war), n. A species of pot- 
ter’s ware made from a composition of clay 
and flint. I’lie clay is beaten in water and 
purified, and the flint is calcined, ground, 
and suspended in water, and then mixed (in 
various proportions for various wares) with 
the former liquor. The mixture is then dried 
in a kiln, and being afterwards beaten to a 
proper temper, it becomes fit for being 
harmed at the wheel into dishes, plates, 
bowls, Arc. These are baked in a furnace 
and glazed by common salt. The salt being 
thrown into the furnace is volatilized by heat, 
becomes attached to the surface of the ware, 
and is decomposed, the muriatic acid flying 
off and leaving the soda behind it to form a 
flue thin glaze on the ware, which resists or- 
dinary acids. 

Stone-work (ston'w^rk), n. Work consist- 
ing of stone; mason’s work of stone. 
Stonewort (stOu'w^rt), n. The common 
\\amooi Sison Anwnmm ; stone-parsley. (Sec 
Si.soN.) The same name is also given to 
plants of the genus Chara. 

Stonily (stbn'i-li), adv. With stony cold- 
ness or unimpressiveness; in a manner sug- 
gestive of the qualities of a stone; inflexi- 
bly; harshly. 

Stoniness (ston'i-nes), n. (From stony.] 

1. I'he quality of being stony or abounding 
with stones; as, the stoniness oi ground ren- 
ders it difficult to till. —2. Hardness of 
heart. 

lie hath sonic stoniness at the bottom. 

Hammond. 

Stont.f For Stondeth. Standetli. Chatt- 
eer. 

Stony (ston'i). a. [A. Sax. sMnig. See 
j Stone.] 1 . Pertaining to, made or consist- 
I ing of, abounding in, or resembling stone; 

I as, a stony tower; stony ground. ‘ Sparry or 
stony icicles.’ Woodward. 

With love’s light wings <lid I o’er-pcrch these wails; 
Tor stony limits cannot liold love out. Shah. 

2. Petrifying; converting to stone. ‘The 
stony dart of senseless cold.’ Spenser . — 

3. Hard; cruel; unrelenting; pitiless. 

I will clear their senses dark, 

M’hat may suffice, ami soften stony hearts 
To jiray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

Milton. 

4. Obdurate; perverse; morally hard. ‘Eveiy 
glance of their young eyes full of desper- 
ation and stony depravity.' Buskin. 

Stony-hearted (ston'i-bart-ed), a. Hard- 
hearted; iiisousible to feeling; unfeeling; 
obdurate. 

Stood (stud), pret. and pp. of stand. 

StOOk (stuk), n. [L.G. stake, G. stanch, a 
heap ] A shock of corn, consisting, when 
of full size, of twelve sheaves. [Mainly a 
Scotch or Northern English word.] 

Thus she stood amid the stooks. 

Praising God with sweetest looks. Hood. 

StOOk (stuk), v.t. To set up, as sheaves of 
grain, in stocks or shocks. [Scotch.] 
S'tooker (Stuk'^r), n. One who sets up 
! sheaves in stooks or shocks in the harvest- 
field. Prof. Wilson. 

Stool (stttl), n. [A. Sax. sUl, a stool, chair, 
throne, seat; D. stoel, Sw, and Dan. stol, 
Icel. stdll, G. stuM, Goth, stolls, a seat, a 
throne; cog. Slav, stul, stol. The root is that 
of stand, stall, still, G. stellen, to place, Ac. ] 

1. A seat without a back, often consisting 
of a circular or quadrilateral block with 
three or four legs, intwided as a seat for one 


person. They are known by purpose, as a 
foot-stool, a piano-stool, (fee. ; or by construc- 
tion, as & folding-stool, (fee. 

If a chair be defined a sent for a single person, 
with a back belonging to it, then a .ttool is a seat for 
a single person without a back. IVatts. 

2. The seat used in evacuating the bowels; 
hence, an evacuation; a discharge from the 
bowels.— 3. The root or stump of a timber- 
tree which throws up shoots; also, the set 
or cluster of shoots thus produced. —4, The 
mother plant from which young plants are 
propagated by the process of layering. 
Bindley. — 5, Aaut. a small channel in the 
side of a vessel for the dead-eyes of the back- 
stays; also, a piece of plank fastened to a 
ship’s side to receive the birthing of the gal- 
lery. — 6. [8ee Stale in this sense.] An arti- 
ficial duck or other water-fowl used as a 
decoy. [Local, United States.] — .S'<ooZ of 
repentance, in Scotland, an elevated seat in 
the church on which persons in former times 
were made to sit during divine service as a 
punishment for fornication and adultery. 
See Cutty-stool. — Stool of a window, onvin- 
dow-stool, in arch, the flat piece upon which 
tlie window shuts down, corresponding to 
the sill of a door. 

Stool (stol), v.i. Ill agri. to tiller, as grain; 
to shoot out stems from the root. 
Stool-ball (stbl'bftl), 71. A play at hall for- 
merly in vogue, especially among young 
women. Chapman; Prior. 

Stool-end (stbl'end), n. In mining, a por- 
tion of tlie rock left unworked for the pur- 
pose of supporting the rest. 

Stool-pigeon (stbl'pij-on), 71. [Probably for 
s tale -pigeon . See Stale, a decoy.] A pigeon 
used as a decoy to draw others within a net; 
hence, a i)er8oii used as a decoy for others. 
Stoom (stfim), v.t. [See Stum.] To stum 
(which see). 

Stoop (stop), v.i. [A. Sax. sidpian, O.D, 
stoepen, stuipen, to stoop, to bow; lcQ\.stup)a, 
to stooj) : N. stupa, to fall, stoypa, to 
cast down, stup, a steep clitt’; Sw. stupa, to 
incline, to lower, to fall; probably akin to 
steep.] 1. To bond the body downward and 
forward; to bend down the liead and upper 
half of the body; as, to stoop to pick up a 
book. 

.So stoopinjc' down, as needs lie must, 

Who caimot sit upright. Coroper. 

2. I'o bend or lean forward with the head 
and shoulders; to hyve the hack bowed or 
bent; to get the haliit of bending; to be- 
come crooked; as, men stoop in standing or 
walking, either from habit or from age. 

A good leg will fall; n straight back will .stoop; a 
black heard will turn white. Shak. 

3. To yield; to submit; to bend by compul- 
sion ; to take an inferior or subordinate 
position. 

Death his death’s wound shall then receive, and stoop 
Inglorious. Milton. 

Mighty in her ships stood Carthage long, 

Yet stoop'd to Rome, less wcalthj^ hut more strong. 

Dry den. 

4. To descend from rank or dignity; to con- 
descend ; to humble or lower one's self. 

‘ When lovely woman stoops to folly. ’ Qold- 
smith. 

Where men of great wealth stoop to husbandry, it 
rmiltiplieth riches exceedingly, Bacon. 

5. To come down on prey, as a hawk; to 
I)ounce; to make a swoop. 

The holy eagle 

Stoop'd, as to foot us. Shak. 

The bird of Jove stoop'd from his aery tour, 

Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. 

Milton. 

6. To sink when on the wing; to alight. ‘ And 
stoop with closing pinions from above.' Dry- 
den. 

Cowering low 

With blandishments, each bird stoop'd on his wing. 

Milton. 

Wisdom is often nearer when we stoop than when 
we soar. H'ordsrvorth, 

Syn. To bend, bow, yield, submit, conde- 
scend, descend. 

Stoop (stop), v.t. 1. To bend or bow down- 
ward and forward ; to bow down ; to abase. 
‘Have stooped my neck under your Injuries.' 
Shak. 

The king before the Douglas’ rage 
Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death. Shak. 

2. To cause to incline downward ; to bend 
forward; as, to stoop a cask of liquor. — 

3. t 'lo cause to submit; to overcome; to 
prostrate. 

Many of those whose states so tempt thine ears 
Are stooped by death, and many left alive. 

Chapman. 

4. t To debase; to subject, with degradation 
or infamy. Shak. 
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Stoop (stop), n. 1 . The act of stooping or 
bending the body forward; a habitual wnd 
of the back or shoulders; as, to walk with a 
gtoop. — 2. Descent from dignity or superi- 
ority; condescension. 

Can any loyal subject see 
With patience such a stoop from sovereignty t 
Dryden, 

8. Fall of a bird on his prey; swoop. ‘An 
eagle made a at him.’ Bir R. L' Es- 

trange. 

Stoop (stop), n. [A. .Sax. stoppa, Icel. siaup, 
a cup, a drinking vessel; D. sioojp, a measure 
of about two quarts; Sw. stop, a measure 
of about three pints.] A vessel of liquor; 
as, a etoop of wine or ale. ‘A stoop of wine.' 
Shak. Sec Stoup. 

Stoop (stop), n. [D. stoep (pron. stoop); the 
word was brought to .'V inerica by the Dutch 
colonists.] A raised platform at the en- 
trance of a house with steps in front; also, 
a porch with a balustrade and seats on the 
sides. [United .States.] 

Nearly all the houses were built with their gables 
to the street, and each had heavy wooden Dutch 
stoops, with seats at the door. y. F. Cooper. 

Stoop-and-roop (stup-and-rqp), adv. Com- 
pletely; altogether, that is, stump -and- 
nimp. ‘We are ruined stoop-and-roop.' 
Sir W. Scott. Written also Stoup-and-roup. 
[Scotch.] 

Stooper (stbp'^r), n. One who stoops or 
bends the body forward. 

Stoopingly (stbp’ing-li), adv. In a stooping 
manner or position ; with a bending of the 
body forward. 

Stoor, n. .See Stour. 

StOOthing (stotli'ing), n. In arch, a pro- 
vincial term for battening. 

Stop (stop), v.t pret. A pp. stopjied; ppr. 
stopping. [A. .Sax. stoppian, forstoppian, 
to stop up; O. Sax. stnppon, D. and L.G. 
stoppen, Dan. stojtpc, Sw. stoppa, stoppa, 
all to stop up: probably borrowed from L.L. 
stiippo, stnppare, to stop up with tow, from 
L. stuppa, tow, wlience also come It. stop- 
pare, 0. Sp. cstopar, Fr. Monper, to stop 
with tow.] 1. To close up by filling, stuffing, 
or otherwise obstructing ; also to fill up a 
cavity or cavities in; as, to stop a vent; to 
stop ears; to stop u rotten tooth. 

Imperious Cfosar dead .and turned to clay. 

Might stof' a hole to keep the wind away. Shak. 

2. To stanch orprevent from bleeding; hence, 
to make whole; to heal; api)lied to wounds 
or hurts. ‘And sto'p those maims of shame.’ 
Shak. 

Have by .some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 

To stop his wounds, lest he should bleed to death. 

Shak. 

3. To obstruct; to render impassable; as, to 
stopt a way, raid, or ])assage. 

Mountains of ice, that stop the im.agined way 
Beyond Petsora eastwanl to tlie rich 
Cathaian coast, Milton, 

4. To cheek, stay, arrest, keep hack, in a 
variety of usages; as. (a) to impede; to stand 
in tlie way of ; to arrest the progress of ; 
as, to stop a passenger in the road ; to stop 
the course of a stream ; to stop the ap- 
proaches of old age or infirmity. 

Can any dresses find a way 

To stop the a}>proaches of decay? Sackville. 

(h) To restrain; to hinder; to suspend; as, 
to stop the execution of a decree, (c) To re- I 
press; to suppress; to finish; to put an cud 
to; as, to stop the progress of vice. ‘And 
stop the rqge betime. ’ Shak. ‘ To stop elfu- 
sion of our Christian blood.’ Shak. (d) To [ 
hinder from action or practice. 

No m.an shall stop me of this boa.sting. 2 Cor. xi. 10. | 
Whose dispo-sltion, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb'd nor stopp'd. Shak. 

e) To check in utterance; to silence. 'The | 
grief . . . that his answer so.' Shak. 
if) 'To keep back and refuse to pay; to keep 

Do you mean to stop any of William’.s wages about 
the sack he lost the other day at Hinckley fair? 

Shak. 

6. To regulate the sounds of with the fingers 
or otherwise ; as, to stop a string.— 6. Eaut. 
to make fast; to stopper.— 7. To point, as a 
written composition ; to punctuate. ‘If his 
sentences were properly stopped. ' Landor. 
Stn. To stuff, obstruct, check, stay, arrest, 
keep back, hinder, impede, delay, inter- 
rupt, restrain, repress, suppress, finish, end. 
Stop (stop), v.t. 1. To ceaso to go forward ; 
to stand still. 

Some strange cotnmotion 
Is in his Vjrain ; he bites his lip, aud starts ; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. Shak. 

% To cease from any motion, habit, practice, 
or course of action; to check one's self; as, 


when you are accustomed to a course of 
vice It is very difficult to stop. 

You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp'd 

And left me to a bootless inquisition. Shak. 
The swallow stope as he hunted the bee. Tennyson. 
8. To remain; to stay; to reside temporarily; 
to have lodgings; to tarry; as, when you 
come to town,«fo?) with me instead of going 
to a hotel. [Colloq. ] 

Stop (stop), n. 1. The act of stopping or the 
state of being stopped; cessation of progres- 
sive motion ; hinderance of progress, action, 
or operation; interruption; pause; termin- 
ation; as, a stop in speaking, writing, walk- 
ing; to put a stop to a noise or a quarrel. 

‘ Martiua was a little at a stop.' Bacon. 

Occult qualities put a stop to the improvement of 
natural philosophy. Newton. 

It is .1 great step toward the mastery of our desires, 
to give this stop to them. Locke. 

2. The act of filling up or closing, as an 
aperture. ‘A breach that craves a quick 
expedient stop.' Shak. — 3. That which 
stops, hinders, or obstructs; obstacle; im- 
pediment; hinderance. ‘The stops that 
hinder study quite. ' Shak. 

Blessed be that (*od who casts rubs, stop.r and 
hindrances in my way, when 1 am attempting the 
commission of such a sin. South. 

A fatal stop travers'd their headlong course. 

Daniel. 

4. In nivsic, {a) the closing of an aperture in 
tlie air-passage of an instrument, or pressure 
of the finger upon the string so as to modify 
the sounds. (/>) That by which the sounds of 
musical instruments are regulated, as one 
of the vent holes of a wind-instrument, or the 
place in a stringed instrument pressed on for 
the production of a musical sound. The stops 
of an organ are a collection of pipes similar 
in tone and quality, which run through the 
whole or a groat part of the compass of the 
instrument. By means of a variety of stops 
the organist can change the quality of tone, 
the power of sound, and the compass of the 
instrument. In great organs the stops are 
numerous and multifarious; but the j)rinci- 
pal ones are the two diapasons, the princi- 
pal, the twelfth, the fifteenth, the sesguial- 
tera, the mixture or furniture, iho trumpet, 
tlie clarion, and the cornet. Tlie choir-organ 
usually contains the stopt diapason, the 
dulciana, i\\e principal, tlie/lnfe, the twelfth, 
the bassoon, and the vox humana. The stops 
of an organ are so arranged, that by means 
of registers the air proceeding from the 
bellows may be admitted to supply eacli 
stop or series of pipes, or excluded from it 
at ideasure; and a valve is opened when the 
proper key is touched which causes all the 
pipes belonging to the note, in those series 
of which the I'cgi.sters are open, to Bound at 
once. Several of the stops are designed to 
produce imitations of difl’erent musical in- 
struments, as the trumpet, clarion, comet, 
and flute stops.— 5. A point or mark in writ- 
ing, intended to distinguish the sentences, 
parts of a sentence or clauses, and to show 
the proper pauses in reading; a punctuation 
mark. The stops generally used are the 
comma, semicolon, colon, and period. To 
these may be added the marks of interroga- 
tion and exclamation. — 6. In joinery, one of 
the pieces of wood nailed on the frame of a 
door to foiTO the recess or rebate into which 
the door shuts. — 7. Naut. a projection at 
the upper part of a mast, outside of the 
checks.— 8. In optics, aperf orated diaphragm 
between two lenses, to intercept the extreme 
rays that might disturb the perfection of 
the image. 

Stop-cock (stopTiok), n. An instrument 
used to turn off or regulate the supply of 
water, gas, <fcc., which flows through pipes. 
See Ball-cock. 

Stope (stdp), V. t. and t. [From step. Comp. 
stick, stoke.] In mining, (a) to cut away 
the ore so that the upper or under surface 
presents the form of a series of steps. (i>) To 
fill in with rubbish, as a space from which 
the lode has been worked out. 

Stope (stop), n. In mining, a horizontal 
layer of ore forming one of a series of steps 
into which it has been excavated. 

Stopeil,t pp. of steppe. Stepped; advanced. 

CjfiClAtCBV 

Stop-ffftP (stop'gap), n. 1. That which closes 
or fills up a gap or other opening. — 2. A 
temporary expedient ; as, he pretended ill- 
ness as a stopgap. 

Stoping (stOp'fng), n. In mining, the act of 
cutting mineral ground with a pick, work- 
ing downwards; the act of forming into 
stopes. 
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StopleBfl (stoples), a. Not to be stopped. 
^StopUsshB a running multitude.' Sir W. 
Bavenant. 

Stop-motion (stop'mS-shon), n. An ar- 
rangement in a machine by which the break- 
age of material In transitu, or the failure of 
supply of the material under treatment, 
causes an arrest of the motion. 

Stoppage (stop'aj), n. 1. The act of stop- 
ping or arresting progress or motion; or 
the state of being stopped; as, the stoppage 
of the circulation of the blood; the stoppage 
of commerce. 

We were tripping away . . . when we came upon 
niy lady in a street stoppage in her chair. 

Thackeray. 

2. A deduction made from pay or allowances 
to repay advances, &c.— Stoppage in tran- 
situ, in law, the right which an unpaid ven- 
dor of goods has, on hearing that the vendee 
is insolvent, to stop and reclaim the goods 
while in their transit and not yet delivered 
to the vendee. 

Stopper (stop'fir), n. 1. One wlto stops, 
closes, shuts, or hinders ; that which stops 
or obstructs; that which closes or fills a 
vent or hole in a vessel.— 2. Naut. a stout 
rope with a knot at one end, and sometimes 
a hook at the other, used for various pur- 
poses, as for checking and holding fast a 
rope cable, (fee. Stoppers for chain cables 
are of various kinds, such as an iron clamp 
with a lever, a double claw of iron with a 
rope attached, &c. 

Stopper (stop'tfr), v.t. To close or secure 
with a stopper. -- To stopper the cable, to 
put stoppers on it to prevent it from run- 
ning out of the ship when riding at anchor. 
Stopper -bolt ( stop'^r-bdlt n. Eaut. a 
large ring-bolt driven into the deck before 
the main hatch, &c., for securing the stop- 
pers to. 

Stopper-hole (stop'6r-h61), 71. in iron-pud- 
dling, a hole in the door of the furnace 
through which the iron Is stirred, and the 
operation observed. 

Stopping (stop'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who stops. — 2. Something that stops; as, 
(a) in mining, a door or screen in a gallery 
which stops the passage of air at a certain 
j»oint. (&) In dental surg. material for filling 
carious teeth, (c) In farriery, a ball or pad 
for stuffing the space ou a horse’s foot within 
the inner edge of the shoe. —3. In etching, 
see STOPriNQ-OUT. 

Stopping-bniBh (stop'ing-bmsh), n. 1. In 
hat-makinxj, a brush used to sprinkle boiling 
water upon the napping and the hat body 
to assist in uniting them.— 2. In etching, a 
camel’s -hair brush, used in stopping out 
portions of etched plates. 

Stopplng-OUt (stop'ing-out), n. In etching, 
a method of covering certain parts of the 
plate with a composition impervious to acid, 
to protect tliem from the action of the acid, 
either totally or for a time, so as to give 
effect to lines varying in darkness and 
breadth. 

Stop -plank (stop'plangk), n. One of the 
planks employed to form a sort of dam in 
some hydraulic works. They generally oc- 
cupy vertical grooves in the wing wales of 
a lock or weir, to hold back water in case of 
temporary disorder of the lock-gates. 
Stopple (stop'l), n. [Dim. of stop; L.G. 
stbppel, G. stbpfel, agdpsel, a stopple.] That 
which stops or closes the mouth of a vessel; 
as, a glass stojTjde; a cork stopple. 

Stopple (stop'l), v.t. pret. ifc pp. stoppled; 
ppr. stoppling. To stop or close with a 
stopple. 

Stop-valve fstop'valv), n. 1. In hydraulics, 
a valve which closes a pipe against the pass- 
age of fluid. It is usually a disc which occu- 
pies a chamber above the pipe when the 
passage-way through the latter is open, and 
is driven down by a screw to stop the aper- 
ture. — 2. In steam-engines, a valve fitted 
to the steam-pipes where they leave the 
several boilers, in such a way that any 
boiler may be shut off from the others and 
from the engines. 

Stop-watch (stop'woch), n. A watch used 
in norse-raclng, <fec. , in which one of the 
hands can be stopped on the completion of 
the race, so as to mark with accuracy the 
time occupied in running it. 

Storage (stdr'aj), n. 1. The act of storing; 
the act of depositing in a store or ware- 
house for safe-keeping ; the safe-keeping of 
goods in a warehouse.— 2. Jhe price charged 
or paid for keeping goods In a store. 

Storax (stO'mks), n, [L. storax, styrax, from 
Gr. styrax, storax.] A resinous and odor- 
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iferouB balsam. It is obtained by incisions 
made in the branches of the Styrax officin- 
alis, a small tree which grows in the Levant, 
and also known bv the name of sU^rax. The 
best is imported in red tears, but the com- 
mon sort in large cakes. This last is the 
most fragrant, though very impure. Stoi ax 
has an agreeable, slightly pungent, and aro- 
matic taste; it is sUmulant, and in some 
degree expectorant. Formerly it was much 
employed in medicine, but it is now little 
used, except in perfumes. Another kind of 
storax, called benjamin storax, is obtained 
from the Styrax Benzoin, a native of Sumatra 
and Java. See Styrax - Liguid stornx is 
obtained from Liquidamhar styraeijiua, ti 
tree which grows in Virginia, and other spe- 
cies. It is greenish, of an agreeable taste 
and aromatic smell. 

Store (stdr), 71. [O K. stoor, store, store, 
farm-stock, from O. Fr. estor, store, provi- 
sions, from estorcr, t<7 erect, furnish, equip. 
Store, from a verb ntauro, titanrare, seen in 
L. instauro, to repair, to restore, erect, from 
the root of sto, atare, F. to staiul.] 1. That 
which is collected, accumulated, hoarded, 
or massed together; a stock accumulated 
as for future use; a supply; a hoard; speci- 
fically, in the pi. articles, particularly of 
food, accumulated for some specific object; 
supplies, as of provisions, ammunition, arms, 
clothing, and the like, for an army, a ship, 
<tc.; as, military or naval stores; the winter 
stores of a community or family. 

Until her fruits conic in, ye .shall eat of the old store. 

Lev. x.\v. 22. 

Supine amidst our flowing- store. 

We slept securely, and we dreamt of more. 

Drydeu. 

Hence — 2. A great quantity ; a large num- 
ber; abundance; plenty. ‘ Years good store 
heap on my bending back.’ I>ryden, ‘Store 
of happy days.’ 7}etmyson. 

With store of l.idics whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize. Milton, 

3. A place where supplies, as provisions, 
ammunition, arms, clothing, and the like, 
are kept for future use; a storehouse; a 
warehouse; a magazine. Milton. Hence— 

4. A place where goods are kept for sale 
either by wholesale or retail ; a shop ; as, a 
book-«torc ; a dry-goods store. [American ; 
common also in British colonies. ]—ln store, 
in a state of accumulation; on hand; ready 
to be produced. ‘ And I have better news 
in store for you.* Shak.~-To set store by, to 
have a high opinion of; to set a great value 
on; to appreciate highly. 

It appears therefore the more strange that he 
should set so much store by proving that there arc 
fundamental rights of the people as well as of the 
crown in Kus.sia. Brougham. 

Store (star), a. l. Hoarded; laid up; as, 
store treasure, store fruit, &c. 

Of this treasure the gold was accumulate and store 
treasure ; but the silver is still growing. Bacon. 

2. Containing stores; set apart for receiving 
stores or supplies of food-stuifs, <tc., for 
future use. ‘All the store cities that Solo- 
mon had.’ 2 Chr. viii. 4.-3. Obtained at a 
store or shop ; purchased or purchasable at 
a shop or store; as, store clothes, that is, 
ready-made clothes, as distinguished from 
clothes made to order. [American ] 

Store (stdr), v.t. pret. & pp. stored; ppr. 
storing. 1. To collect or accumulate in, os 
a supply for future use ; to furnish ; to sup- 
ply; to replenish. ‘Her mind with thou- 
sand virtues stored. ’ Prior. 

Wise Plato said the world with men was stor'd. 

Sir y . Denham. 

2. To stock against a future time ; as. a for- 
tress well stored with provisions. ‘ Having 
stored a pond of four acres with carp, tench, 
and other fish.’ Sir M. Hale.— 8. To deposit 
in a store or warehouse for preservation ; 
to warehouse; as, to store goods. 

Store -liELnner (8tdr'far-m6r), n. A farmer 
who devotes himself chiefly to the breeding 
of sheep and cattle. 

Storehouee (stdrihous). n. l. A house in 
which things are stored ; a building for keep- 
ing grain, lood-stuffs, or goods of any kind; 
a magazine; a repository; a warehouse. 

They ne'er cared for us yet ; suffer us to famish, 
and their storehouses crammed with grain. Shak. 

The Scripture of God is a storehouse abounding 
with inestimable treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

Hooker. 

2.t A store; a great quantity. Spenser. 
8tore<*keeiMr (stdrike^dr), n. One who has 
the care oi stores or of a store or warehouse; 
a shopkeeper. See Store, 4. 


Store-master (storimas-t6r), n. The tenant 
of a slieep-farm. [Scotch.] 

Store-pay (storipa), n. Payment for goods 
or work in articles from a store or shop in- 
stead of cash: a common way of buying pro- 
duce in rural districts. [United States.] 
Storer (stor'dir), n. One who lays up or 
forms a store. 

Store-room (storirom), n. A room set apart 
for the reception of stores or supplies. 
Store-ship (st6r'8hip),7i, A vessel employed 
to carry stores for the use of a fleet, for- 
tress, or garrison. 

Storey (std'ri), n. A stage or floot of a 
building. See Story. 

Storge (storigg), 7». [Gr. storgH, from stergo, 
to love.] That strong instinctive affection 
which animals have for their young; paren- 
tal affection; tender love. 

StorlaLt a. Historical: true. Chaucer. 
Storied (sto'rid), a. [From story. ] 1. Painted 
with scenes from stories or history; adorned 
with historical paintings. 

storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. Milton. 
And foremost in thy various gallery 

Place it where sweetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied walls. Tenttyson. 

2. Related, referred to, or celebrated in 
story or history; having connected stories, 
tales, or legends. 

To-morrow hurry through the fields 

Of Flanders to the storied Rhine. Matt. Arnold. 


Storied (std'rid), a. Having stories or stages; 

ts, a fonr-storied building. 

Storier t (Sto'ri-er), n. A relater of stories ; 
an historian. 

Storl^t (sto'ri-fi), v. t. To form or tell stories 
of. 

Stork (stork), n. [A. Sax. store, D. Dan. and 
Sw. stork, Icel. storkr, O.H.CJ. stork. Mod. 
G. storch, stork; root meaning doubtful. ] A 
name given to the birds of the genus Cico- 
nia and of the sub-family Ciconiuro, but es- 
pecially to C. alba (the common or white 
stork). They are tall and stately birds, and 
easily distinguished from the herons by their 
small mouth, the beak being moderately 
cleft and des- 
titute of the 
nasal furrow. 

Most of them 
inliabit Eu- 
lope. Their 
food consists 
of fish, rep- 
tiles, small 
quadrupeds, 
worms, and 
Insects. The 
common stork 
(Cuonia al- 
ba) is found 
throughout 
the greater 
part of Eu- 
rope (being a 
very rare visi- 
tant of Bri- 
tain), but 
passes the win- 
ter in Africa 
and Asia. The adult is pure white, with 
the exception of the black quill feathers of 
the wings, the scapularies, and greater 
wing-coverts, and the red beak, legs, and 
toes. It is about 3 feet 6 inches in length, 
and when erect its head is about 4 feet from 
the ground. It is remarkable for its great 
affection towards its young, and, according 
to popular belief, for its attention towards 
Its parents in old age. The black stork 
(C. nigra) occurs in Poland and Prussia, and 
in the sequestered parts of the Alps. The 
American stork is the C, Maquari; and the 
gigantic stork, or adiutant of Bengal, is the 
C. argala.—ln her. the stork, as an emblem 
of piety and gratitude, is a frequent bearing 
in coat-armour. 

Stork’s - bill (storks'bil), n. The common 
name of British plants of the genus Ero- 
dium ; also applied to plants of the genus 
Pelargonium, nat. order Geraniacese: so 
called from the beak of the fruit resembling 
in form the bill of a stork. 

Storm (storm), n. [A. Sax. D. L.G. Dan. Sw. 
Icel. stonn, G. sturm, storm, tenmest, tu- 
mult. The word passed Into the Romance 
languages, whence It. stormo, O.Fr. estour, 
bustle, fight, O.E. stour. The same root is 
seen in stir, strew, L. sterm, Skr. stri, to 
strew.] 1. A violent commotion or disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere producing or accom- 
panied by wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder 
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and lightning; a tempest; often also a heavy 
fall of rain or snow. 

0 beat those storms and roll the seas in vain. Pope. 

2. A violent disturbance or agitation of hu- 
man society; a civil, political, or domestic 
commotion; a tumult; a clamour. 

1 will stir lip in England some black storms. Skak. 
Mark’d you not how her sister 

Began to scold niul raise up such a storm. Shak. 

3. A violent or destructive calamity; distress- 
ful state of matters; exti’enie distress; adver- 
sity. ‘A brave man struggling in the storms 
of fate.’ Popc.—^. Mint, a violent assault on 
a fortified place or strong position; a furi- 
ous attempt by troops to capture a fortified 
place by scaling the walls, forcing the gates, 
and the like. 

How by storm the walls were won. 

Or how the victor sacked and burnt tlie town. 

Dry den. 

—Magnetic storm, a violent and unusual dis- 
turbance of the magnetism of the eai'th 
over a wide area, as indicated l»y changes 
in the deviation of the needle and the in- 
tensity of the magnetic force. 

Storm (storm), v.t. To attack and attempt 
to take by scaling the walls, forcing gates or 
breaches, and the like ; to assault ; as, to 
storm a fortified town. ‘ There the brazen 
tower was storm'd of old.’ Pope. 

Storm (storm), v.i. 1. To raise a tempest. 
Spenser.— 2. To blow with violence; also, to 
rain, hail, snow, and the like, especially with 
violence: used impersonally; as, it storms. 
3. To rage; to be in a violent agitation or 
passion; to fume. 

Wherefore storm you so? Shak. 

When you return, the master storms, the lady scolds. 

Swift. 

Storm -beat, Storm-beaten (stornYbet. 
storm 'b6t-n), a. Beaten or impaired by 
storms. Spenser. ‘My storm-beaten face.’ 
Shak. 

Storm-bird (storm'b^rd), n. The storm- 
petrel. 

Storm-blast (storm'blast), n. The blast of 
a tempest 

Wrathful he (Thor) ‘ blow.s in his red beard;’ that 
is the rustling storm-blast before the thunder begin. 

Carlyle. 

Storm -cock (stonn'kok), n. The missel- 
thrush. 

Storm-cone (storm'kon), n. A cone con- 
sisting of tarred canvas extended on a frame 
3 feet high and 3 feet wide at base, used 
cither alone or along with tlie dmm as a 
storrn-signal. See Storm-signal. 
Storm-door (stonn'dor), n. An outer or ad- 
ditional door for protecting against storms 
or the inclemency of the weather. 
Btorm-dnun (atorm'drum), n. A cylinder 
of tarred canvas extended on a hoop 3 feet 
high and 8 feet wide, and showing as a 
square, hoisted in conjunction with the 
cone as a storin-sigiiul. See SToKM-SIQNAL. 
Storm-fineb (storm'finsli), n. Tlie storm- 
petrel. 

Stormful (storm'ful), a. Abounding with 
storms. 

Nature, too, is nutting forth her green liopcs under 
bright sunshine defaced by the stormful east. 

Carlyle. 

StormfulneSB (storm'fql-nes). n. The state 
of being stormful; abundance of storms. 
Coleridge. 

Storm-glaSB (storm'glas), 71 . A weather- 
glass consisting of a tube containing a 
chemical solution sensible to atmospheric 
changes. In fine weather the substances in 
solution are said to settle at the bottom of 
the tube, leaving the liquid comparatively 
clear; previous to a storm the substances 
rise, and the liquid assumes a turbid and 
flocculent appearance. 

StormlneBB (storimi-nes), n. The state of 
being stormy or of being agitated or visited 
by violent winds; tempestuousness; impet- 
uousnesB. 

Storming-party (storm'ing-par-ti),?!. MUU. 
the party to whom the duty of making the 
first assault is assigned in storming a for- 

StormlOBB (stormles), a- Free from storms. 
Storm-petrel (storm'pg-trel), w. See Pe- 
trel. 

Storm-proof (8torm'prdf)» Eroof against 
storms or bad weather. 

Storm-sail (stomi’sal), n. A sail made of 
very stout canvas, of smaller size than a 
sail in ordinary use, employed in violent 
gales of wind. 

Storm-signal (stornYsig-nal), ti. A signal 
for indicating to mariners and fishermen 
the probable approach of a storm Viy means 
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of a cone and drum. (See Storm-cone, 
Storm-drum.) The cone exhibited alone 
with its apex down portends a south gale; 
with its apex 
up a north 
gale. The cone 
with the apex 
down and the 
drum over it 
portends dan- 
gerous winds 
from the south; 
with the apex 
up and tht 
drum under 
dangerous 
winds from the 
north. Storm- 
signals are ex- 
hibited at all 
coast - guard 
stations and 
at many ports. 

Storm-stayed, 

Storm -stead 

(storm'stad, 
storni'sted), a. 

Prevented 
from proceed- storm-signal, indicating danger- 
Ing on, or in- winds from the south, 

terrupted dur- 
ing the course of a journey or voyage by 
the inclemency of the weather. 

Storm-wind (storm'wind), n. The wind or 
blast of a storm or tempest; a hurricane. 

And now the storm-ivind came, and it 
W.os terrible and stronjf. Coieyicige. 

Storm-window (8tornVwin-d6), u.. An outer 
window to protect the inner from the ef- 
fects of storms or the inclemency of the 
weather; also, in some localities, a window 
raised from the roof and slated above and 
on each side. 

Stormy (stor'mi), a. 1. Oharactorired by 
storm or tempest; tempestuous; accom- 
panied with furious winds ; boisterous ; as, 
a Htormy season; a stormy day or week. 
'Stormy blustering weather.’ Shak. 

The stormy March has come at Inst, 

With wind and clouds and changing skies. 

Bryant. 

2, Violent; passionate; rough; easily roused 
to strife. ' Hia stor?ny passion/ Shak. ‘The 
stormy chiefs of a desert hut extensive do- 
main.’ Sir ir. Scott. — Stormy petrel. See 
PETREL. 

storthing (stor'ting), n. [Dan. stor, groat, 
and thing, court.] The parliament or su- 
preme legislative assembly of Norway; the 
great court or representative of the sov- 
ereign people. It 18 elected triennially, and 
holds annual sessions. When assembled the 
storthing divides itself into two houses, one 
fourth of the members constituting the lag- 
thing, and the remaining three-fourths the 
odelsthing. 

Storven,t pret. pi. of Sterve (starve). Chau- 
cer. 

Story (sto'ri), n. [A shorter form of histoiy 
(which see).] 1. A narrative or recital of 
that which has occurred ; an account of 
past events or transactions; history. 

The four great monarchies make the subject of an- 
cient story. Str If '. Temple. 

Till in all hands, and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glo^. 

Tennyson. 

2. A narrative or account of an incident or 
€vent; a short narrative; an account given 
about a matter or a person. 

Story, God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir. 

Only last night, a drinking at * The Chequers,’ 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. Canning. 

3. A fictitious narrative less elaborate than 
a novel ; a short imaginative tale ; a short 
romance. 

Voltaire has a curious essay to show that most of 
our best modern stories and plots originally belonged 
to the eastern nations. I. D' Israeli. 

4. A lie; a falsehood. [Euphemistic and 
colloq.] 

1 wrote the lines ; claimed them : he told stories. 

R. H. Barham. 

Story (sW'ri), v.t. pret. & pp. sUrried; ppr. 
story ing. To tell in historical relation; to 
make tne subject of a story, narrative, or 
account; to narrate. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than story him in his own hearing. Shah. 
What the sage poets teught by the heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old in highlmtuortal verse, 

Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles. Milton. 

Story (std'ri), n. [Probably as Wedgwood 
thinlu from O.Fr. estorer, to build, (See 



Store.) Or perhaps directly from E. store: 
a story would then be a place for containing 
a store.] A stage or floor of a building; a 
subdivision of the lieight of a house; a set 
of rooms on the same floor or level. A story 
comprehends the distance from one floor to 
another; as, a story of nine, ten, twelve, or 
sixteen feet elevation. Hence each floor ter- 
minating the space is called a story; as, a 
house of one story, of two stories, of five 
stories. Spoiled also Storey. 

Story (sto'ri), v.t. pret. <fe pp. storied; ppr. 
storying. To arrange under one another; to 
arrange in stories; to build in stories. ['I’his 
verb is rarely used except in the passive 
participle.] 

Because all the parts of an undisturbed fluid are of 
equal gravity, or gradually placed or storied accord- 
ing to the difference of it, &c. Bentley. 

Story-book (Sto'ri-buk), n. A hook con- 
taining one or more stories or tales; a hook 
consisting of a collection of short tales. 

Story-pOBt (stb'ri-post), n. An upright post 
to support a floor or superincumbent wall. 
Story-posts are chiefly used in sheds, work- 
shops, and wooden houses. 

Stoiy-rod (sto'ri -rod), n. In carp, a rod 
used in setting up a staircase, e<iual in 
length to the height of a story of a house, 
and divided into as many parts as there are 
intended to be steps in the stair so that the 
steps may be measured and distributed with 
accuracy. 

Story-teller (8tb'ri-tel-6r). n. l. One who 
tells stories, true or fictitious ; a writer f)f 
stories. — 2. An historian: in contempt. Swift. 
3. A euphemism for a liar. [Colloq ] 

Story-telling (stfi'ri-tel-ing), n. The act of 
relating stories, true or fictitious; lying. 

Story-writer (st6'ri-rit-6r), n. l. A writer 
of stories. —2. t A historian; a chronicler. 
1 Esdras ii. 17. 

Stot (stot), n. [A. Sax. stotte, a hack, poor 
horse, Sw. slut, a bull.] l.t A horse. 


The dreadful stour 

None could escape, nor aught its force assuage. 

SoHtfiey. 

2. Dust, more particularly dust in motion. 
Burns. [Scotch. ] 

Stour, Stoor (stbr), a. [A. Sax. 8t6r, great, 
vast. Common also to Sw. Dan. and Icel ] 
Tall; large; strong; sUt.vn. ~ Stour-looking , 
gruff-looking. [Scotch] 

Stourbridge -Olay ( stour 'hrij-kia), n. A 
variety of clay from Stourbridge, in Wor- 
cestershire, resembling potter’s clay, hut of 
a dark colour. It is employed in the manu- 
facture of crucibles. 

Stoure,t StowTe,t n. [See Stour ] A fight; 
a battle; tumult; passion; danger; niisfor- 
tfine. Spenser. 

Stout (stout), a. [O.E. stoute, stowte, from 

O.Fr. estout, estot, bold, from the Teutonic; 
L.G. stolt, D. stout, G. stolz, hold, stout, 
haughty. The word is perhaps from same 
root as stilt, L. stolidus, stolid, this root 
being that of stand, L. stare, Skr. sthd, 
to stand, and the primary sense standing 
boldly up or forward. ] 1. Strong ; lusty ; 

vigorous; robust. 

A stouter cliainpiun never handled sword. Shah. 

2. Bold; intrepid; valiant; brave. 

lie lo.st the character of a bold, stout, magnanimous 
man. Clarendon. 


3. Proud; resolute; obstinate. 

The lords all staiul to clear their cause 
Most resolutely stout. Daniel. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The stoutest vessel to the storm gave way. Diyden. 


6. Rather corpulent, or fat and fleshy in 
proportion to si/e; bulky or thickset; obes.*. 
[A modern meaning.] 

Stout (stout), 7i. 'I’he strongest kind of 
porter. There are several varieties of it, as 
brown stout, doiibli stout. 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

Siiriirise him with a pint of ttnut. Sn'i/t. 


Tlii.s reve sate upon a right good stot. Chaucer. 

2. A young bullock or steer. [Scotch.] 
Stote (stot). See Stoat. 

Stoundt (stouud), n. [A. Sax. Icel. Dan. 
and Sw. slund, a space of time, an hour, D. 
stand, G. stunde. It ultimately came to 
mean a brief space, an instant, then a throb 
of pain, a brief pang. j 1. A moment; an 
instant; a short space of time; hour; time; 
season. — 2. A shooting pain ; a pang. — 

3. Sorrow; grief.~4. Astonishment; amaze- 
ment. ‘We stood as in a «tound.’ Gay. 

Stoundt (stound), v.i. To he in pain or 
sorrow. 

Stound t (stound), pp. Stunned. Spenser. 
Stound (stound), n. [O.E. stonde, a stand.] 
A vessel to put small beer in. [Provincial. ] 
StOUndemele,t adv. [Stound, an instant, 
and term, -meal, -mele, as in piecoineal; 
A. Sax. stundmcelivm.] Momentarily; every 
moment. Chaucer. 

StOUP (stop), n. [Icel. staup, A. Sax. stoppa, 
a pot, a vessel, a cup. See STOOP.] 1. A 
basin for holy water, usually placed in a 



Stoup, Maidstone Church, Kent. 


niche at the entrance of Roman Catholic 
churches. Called also Aspersorium , Binitier 
(which see).— 2. [In this sense usually pro- 
nounced stoup.] A deep and narrow vessel 
for holding liquids ; a flagon ; also, a vessel 
used as a measure; as, a pint stoup; a mutch- 
kin stoup; a gill stoup. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

StOUpeZLt For Stopen,\ pp. of step. Ad- 
vanced; as, stoupen in age. Chaucer. 

Stour (stfir), n. [O.Fr. estour. See Storm.] 

l.t A battle or tumult; encounter; passion. 
‘In every warlike stour/ Fairfax. 


Stoutb-and-routb (stouth and-routh), n. 
[Stouth, what is stowed or hoarded up, and 
rowf/i, plenty.] Plenty; abundance. [Scotch.] 

It i.s easy for your honour and the like of yon gentle 
folks to say sac, that hac stouih-nnd-ronth, and fire 
and fending, and meat and claith, and sit dry and 
canny by tlie fireside. Sir IV. Scott. 

Stout-hearted (stout'hUrt-ed), a. Having 
a stout or brave heart. Ps. lx.xvi. 6. 

Stoutbrlef (stouth'ref), n. [Sc. stouth, that 
which is stowed or laid up, and rief, the 
carrying off by force.] In Scots law, theft, 
accompanied by violence; robbery. The 
term is usually applied in cases in which 
robbery is committed within a dwelling- 
house. 

Stoutly (stout'll), adv. In a stout manner; 
lustily; boldly; obstinately. ‘She speaks 
for you stoutly. ' Shak. 

The cock, with lively din, . . , 

Stoutly struts his dames liefore. Milton. 

Stoutness ( stout 'nes), 71. The state or 
quality of being stout; as, (a) vigorous- 
ness; robustness; sturdiness; lustiness. (6) 
Boldness; courageousness ; valour, ‘The 
very true sign of his virtue and stout7ies8/ 
A scha7n. (c)Ob8tinacy; stubbornness; pride. 
‘ His stoutness, when he did stand for consul, 
which he lost for want of stooping.' Shak. 
(d) Fulness and fleshiness; corpulence; 
obesity. 

Stove (stOv), n. [A. Sax. stofa, stofe, a bath- 
room, a hot chamber, Icel. stofa, (Aderstufa, 
a bathing-room with a stove, a chamber, D. 
stoof, a stove, a furnace, L.G. stove, stave, G. 
stube, a room. The word passed from the 
Germanic into the Romance tongues, hence 
O.Fr. estuve, It. stufa, &c. See STEW.] 1. 1 A 
hothouse ; a house or room artificially 
wai’med. 

When a certain Frenchman came to visit Melanch- 
thon he found him in his stove, with one hand dandling 
his child in the swaddling clouts and the other holding 
a book and reading it. Fuller . 

2. A small box with an iron pan used for hold- 
ing coals to warm the feet. —8. An apparatus 
in which a fire is made for warming a room 
or house, or for cooking or other purposes. 
It usually consists of an inclosure of metal, 
brick, or earthenware, which is heated by 
burning a fire, generally excluded from sight, 
within it, which gives out its heat to theafrby 
contact, and to surrounding objects by radia- 
tion. The heating medium may be burning 
wood , coal, petroleum, or gas. The simplest, 
most effective, and economical of all forms is 
the old familiar Dutch stove, a hollow cyl- 
inder or other form of iron, standing on tnq 
floor, close at top, with bottom bars on which 
the coals, &c., rest. The door by which the 
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coalB are put in being kept shut the air for 
combustion enters below the bars, and a pipe 
issuing near the top carries the smoke into a 
flue in the wall. But as this form of store 
was found objectionable from the metal be- 
coming overheated and the air in the apart- 
ment becoming unwholesomely dry. many 
kinds of improved stoves have now taken its 
place.— 4. In hort. a hothouse or structure in 
which artificial heat is maintained at a con- 
stantly high temperature. Such structures 
may be heated by smoko flues, or by hot- 
water or steam -pipes, or by fermenting bark. 
The temperature should never be lower than 
60' Fahr. See Bark-bkd. 

Stove (stov), v.t pret. &pp. stoved; ppr. stav- 
ing. 1. To keep warm in a house or room by 
artificial heat; as, to stove orange trees and 
myrtles. — 2. To heat, us in a stove ; as, to stove 
feathers. — 3. To cook in a close vessel ; to 
stew. [Scotch.] 

Stove (stdv), pret. of stave. 

St0Ve*-I10USe (Stov'hous),?!. Same as Stove, 4. 
Stover (sto'v^r), n. [A contr. of estover.] 
Fodder and provision of all sorts for cattle. 

M’here live nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads thatch'd witlt stover them to keep. 

Shok. 

Stow (s to), V. t. [Lit. to put into its place, from 
O.E. and A. Sax. stow, a place; comp. D. 
stouwen, G. stmuin, Dan. stnve, to stow, to 
pack.] 1. I'o jmt in a suitable place or posi- 
tion; to put in a convenient, concealed, or 
out-of-the-way place; to lay up; to put up; 
to pack; as, to stow bags, bales, or casks in a 
ship’s hold; to stow hay in a mow; to stoiv 
sheaves. 

Foul thief I where hast thou sicaueci my daughter? 

2. To accumulate or compactly arrange any- 
thing in; to till by packing closely; as, to stow 
a box or the hold of a ship. 

StOWfstou), V. t, [Comp. L.G.«<Mia, aremnant, 
stuf, blunt, stumpy.] To cut off; to crop; 
to lop. Sir W. Scott. [Provincial English 
and Scotch. ] 

Stowage (sto'aj), 71. 1. The act or operation of 
stowing or placing in a suitable place or 
receptacle. — 2. Room for the reception of 
things to be stowed. 

In every vessel there is stowage for immense trea- 
sures. Addison. 

8. The state of being stow'ed away or laid up; 
as, I am anxious to have the plate and jewels 
in stowage. Shak.—^. Money paid for 
stowing goods. — 5. That which is stowed. 
[Rare. ] 

We h.V ne'er better luck 

When we ha’ such stowage as these trinkets with us. 

Beau ib-Fl. 

Stowaway (stS'a-wa), n. One who conceals 
himself aboard a vessel when she is about to 
leave port, and who does not mean to dis- 
cover himself until too far from the shore to 
be sent back, for the purpose of obtaining a 
free passage. 

Stowce, 71. Same as Stoce. 

Stowre (Stour), a. strong. G. Herbert. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

StOW-WOOd (std'wpd), n. NaiU. billets of 
wood used as chocks for steadying casks in 
a vessel’s hold. 

Strabism (stra bizm), n. Same as Sira- 
bisntiis. 

Strabismus (stra- bis' mus), n. [Gr. stra- 
bismos, from strahlzo, to squint, strabos, 
strabdn, twisted, scpiinting, from strepho, to 
turn.] A non-coincidence of the optic axes 
of the eyes upon an object, occasioned by a 
permanent lengthening of one of the lateral 
muscles of the ball of the eye and a permanent 
shortening of its antagonist; squinting. This 
disorder may often be to a great extent over- 
come, especially in children, by blindfolding 
the sound eye, presuming one only to be af- 
fected. In very bad cases, especially those 
of squinting inwards, the deformity may bo 
greatly relieved by an operation, which con- 
sists in dividing the internal rectus muscle 
of the eyeball. 

Btrabotomy (stra-bot'o-mi), n. [Gr. strabos, 
squinting, and toini, cutting.] In surg. the 
operation for the cure of squinting by cutting 
the muscle or muscles that distort the eye- 
ball. Dunglison. 

8tracby,t n. A name or title of doubtful 
meaning used once by Shakspere. 

There is example for't ; the lady of the strachy mar- 
ried the yeoman of the wardrobe. Shak. 

Btracken^t pp. of strike. Stricken. Chau- 
cer. 

Btraddle (stradl), v.i. pret. & pp. straddled; 
ppr. straddling. [A fi^. form from A. Sax. 
strtdan, to stride.] To part the legs wide; 


to stand or walk with the legs far apart; to 
sit astride. 

Down In the cellars merry bloated things 

Shoulder’d the spigot, straddling on the butts 

While the wine ran. Tennyson. 

Straddle (strad'l), v. t. To place one leg on 
one side and the other on the other side of; 
to stand or sit astride of; as, to straddle a 
fence or a horse. 

Straddle (strad'l), n. 1. The act of standing 
or sitting with the legs far apart.— 2. The 
distance between the feet or legs of one who 
straddles.— 3. On the stock-exchange, a con- 
tract giving the holder the privilege of call- 
ing for the stock at a fixed price, or of 
delivering it at tlie same price to the party 
who signs the contract. 

Straddle-legged (strad'l-legd), a. Having 
the legs wide apart; with the legs astride of 
an object. W. //. Russell. 

Strae (stra), 7i. Straw. -^-Sti'ac-death, a nat- 
ural death on one’s bed (straw), as opposed 
to a violent or accidental death. Burns. 
[Scotch] 

Straggle (strag'l), v.i. pret. * pp. straggled; 
ppr. straggling. [Apparently should be 
8 t7'akle, being probably a freq. from O.E. 
strake, to wamler, to .stray; A. Sax. strtcan, 
to go.] 1. 'I’o wamler from the direct course 
or way; to rove; as. when troops are on the 
march, the men should not be allowed to 
straggle. — 2. 'J'o wander at large without 
any certain direction or object; to ramble. 

The wolf spied a straf^f^linfr kid. 

Sir R. L' Estranf^e. 

3. To escape or stretch beyond proper li niits ; 
to spread widely apart * to shoot too far in 
growth. 

Trim off the sm.Hll, superfluou-s branche.s on each 
side of the hedfje tliat straggle out too far. 

Mortimer. 

4. To he dispersed ; to be apart from any 
main body ; to stand alone ; to be isolated ; 
to occur at intervals or apart from one an- 
other; to occur here and there; as, the 
houses straggle all over the district. See 
also STRAGOLINa. 

Straggler (strag'ltir), ?i. 1. One who strag- 
gles; one who has tleserted or has been left 
behind by his fellows; one that dejiarts 
from the direct or proper course ; one that 
rambles without any settled direction; as, 
straggleim from the main body of the army. 
2. A vagabond; awainlering, shiftless fellow. 
‘Let’s whip these stragglers o’er the seas 
again.’ Shak.— 3. Something that shoots 
beyond the rest or too far ; an exuberant 
growth. 

Let tliy hand supply the pruning-knife 

And crop luxuriant strag^g^lers. Dryden. 

4. Something that stands apart from others. 
Straggling (strag'ling). p. and a. 1. Wan- 
dering; roving; ranging loose; separated 
from the main body; spreading or stretching 
out irregularly. 

They found in Burford some of the strargliti^ 
soldiers, who, out of weariness, stayed bchinn. 

Lord Clarendon. 

To our feelings, this entire episode runs like strag-- 
g'ling' bindweed through the wliole growth of the 
piece, not so much uniting, as encumbering and 
choking up what it meets with. Carlyle. 

2. Scattered; dispersed; standing apart. 

Wide W.1S his parish, not contracted close in streets, 
but liere and there, a straggling house ; yet still he 
was at hand. Dryden. 

Straggling (strag'ling), n. A mode of dress- 
ing the surfaces of grindstones. 
Stragglingly (strag'ling-li), adv. In a 
straggling manner. 

Straggling -money (stri^'ling-mun-ni), n. 
In tne navy, (a) money given to those who 
apprehend deserters or others who liave 
overstayed their leave of absence or strag- 
gled. (b) Money deducted from the wages 
of a man absent from duty without leave. 
Strahl-Stein ( strftl'stin ), n. [G. strahl, a 
beam or gleam, and stein, stone.] Another 
name of actinolite. 

Straight (strat), a. [O.E. streght, streight. 
Sc. straught, straight, streight, straughte, 
stretched, from O. E. strecche, streke, A. Sax. 
streccan, to stretch (see Stretch). L. G. 
and D. strak, O. struck, straight, are from 
same stem. This word is distinct in origin 
from strait, though they have often been 
confounded in spelling.] 1. Passing from 
one point to another by the nearest course; 
right, in a mathematical sense; not bent or 
crooked; direct; not deviating; tm, a straight 
line ; a straight piece of timber ; a straight 
course. 

There is no raoc such Cnesars ; other of them may 
have crooked noses, but to owe such straight arms, 
none. Shak. 


2. Upright ; according with justice and rec- 
titude; not deviating from truth or fairness. 
8. In card-playing, of a regularly graduated 
value, as the ace, king, queen, knave, &c.: 
a term used in the game of bluff. —Straight 
arch, in arch, the arch 
over an aperture in 
which the intrados is 
straight, or an arch con- 
sisting of straight lines 
and a pointed top, com- 
prising two sides of an 
equilateral triangle. Its 
form may be considered 
as intermediate be- 
tween the semicircular and the pointed 
arch. 



Straight Arch. 


Straight (strat), adv. l. Immediately; di- 
rectly; in the shortest time. 


I know thy generous temper well ; 
Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it. 

It straight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 

Addison. 

She saw it waxing very pale and dead, 

And .Uraight all flush’d. Keats. 


2. Directly; in a straight line. 'Floating 
straight obedient to the stream.’ Shnk. 

Straight (strat), Straight part; straight 
direction; as, the straight of a piece of tim- 
ber. 

Straight (strat), v. t. To make straight ; to 
straighten. [Rare.] 

The old gypsy in the meantime set about arranging 
the dead body, compo.sing its limbs, and straigkting 
the arms by it.s side. Sir If. Scott. 


Straight (strat), a. Narrow. See Strait. 

Straight-edge (strat'ej), n. A slip of wood 
or metal made perfectly straight on the 
edge, and used to ascertain whether a sur- 
face is exactly even, or for drawing straiglit 
lines. 

Straighten (strat'n), v.t. To make straight; 
to reduce from a crooked to a straight form. 

A crooked slick is not straighteficd except it be as 
far bent on the clean contrary side Hooker, 

The farmer was full of his subject ; he straightened 
himself up, adjusted his cravat. 

Harper s Monthly Mag. 

Straighten (strat'n), v.t. See Straiten. 

Btraightener ( strat'n -tSr), 71 , One who or 
that which straightens. 

Straightfortht (strat'forth), adv. Directly; 
straightway. Spenser. 

Straightforward (8trat'for-werd),a. 1 . Pro- 
ceeding in a straight course; not deviating. 
2. Upright; honest; open; iiiideviating; as, 
a straightforward character. 

A secure, universal, stra.'ghtj'orionrd business, to 
be conducted in the gross, by proper mechanism, 
with such intellect as comes to hand. Carlyle, 


Stra^htforward, Straightforwards 

( 8trai'for-w6rd, strat'for-wCrdz ), adv. Di- 
rectly forward. 

Straightforwardly (strfit'for-w^rd-ii), adv. 
In a stmightforward manner. 

Straightforwardness (strat'for-w^rd-nes), 
71. 'rhe state or quality of being straight- 
forward; direction in a straight course; un- 
deviating rectitude; as, a man of remarkable 
straightforwardness. 

Straight-Joint (strat'joint), a. A term ap- 
plied to a floor the boards constituting 
which are so laid that the joints form a con- 
tinuous lino throughout the length. 

Btraightly (straHi), adv. In a straight line; 
not crookedly; directly; as, to run straightly 


Btraightly (strat'li), adv. See Straitly. 

Straightness (strat'n es), 71. The quality or 
state of being straight ; as, the straightness 
of a line. 

Straight-pight t (strat'pit), a. Straight- 
fixed; erect. * Straight-pight Minerva.' 
Shak. 

Straightway (strat'wa). adv. Immediately; 
forth-with; without loss of time; without 
delay. 

And straightway the damsel arose and walked. 

Mark v. 42. 

Straightway St (strat' waz), adv. Straight- 
way. 

As soon as iron Is out of the fire, it deadeth straighd- 
ways. Bacon. 

Straik (strak), n. A stroke; a blow. [Scotch.] 

Straik (strakb n. Same as Strake. 

Strain (stran), v.t. [From O.Fr. estraindre, 
estreindre,8treindre, to strain, wring, squeeze, 
&c. , Mod, Fr. dtreindre, from L. stringo, 
stringers, to strain, to draw tight, pp. stric- 
tus. Strict, strait, stri7igent are from this 
verb; so constrain, restrain, restrict, con- 
striction, Ac.] 1. To stretch ; to draw with 
force; to extend with great effort; as, to 
stram a rope; to strain the shrouds of a 
ship; to strain the strings of an Instrument. 
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'A bigger string more gtraimd, and a lesser 
string less strained.’ Sir T. Browne.— 2. To 
make tighter; to bind closer. ‘To strain 
his fetters with a stricter care.' Dryden.— 

3. To injure or weaken by stretching or 
overtasking ; to subject to too great stress 
or exertion ; to harm by a twist or wrench ; 
hence, to sprain; as, to strain a horse by 
overwork; to strain the arm or the muscles. 

Prudes decay'd about may tack, 

Strain their necks with looking back. Szut/t. 

4 . To exert to the utmost ; to ply hard ; to 
put to the utmost strength or exertion ; as, 
men in desperate cases will strain them- 
selves for relief. ‘He sweats, strains his 
young nerves. ’ Shak. 

They straiii their warbling throats 
To welcome in the spring. Dryden. 

6. To press or squeeze in an embrace. 

Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 

And more and richer, when he strains that lady. 

Shak, 

I would have strained him with a strict embrace. 

Dryden. 

6. To push beyond the proper extent or 
limit; to carry too far; to do violence to. 

Stravi not the laws to make their torture grievous. 

Addison. 

Your w.av is to wrest and strain some principles 
mainlaineil both by them and me, to a sense repug- 
nant with their other known doctrines. tVaterland. 

7. To force ; to constrain ; to make uneasy 
or unnatural. 

The qii.ality mercy is not strain'd. Shak. 
His mirth is forced and strained. Sir y. Denham. 

8. To urge; to press. 

Note, if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement importunity. Shak. 

9. To press <»i‘ cause to pass through sonic 
porous sub.stature, origiitally by squeezing; 
to purify or separate from o.vtraneoua mat- 
ter by tlltratit)n; to filter; as, to ^,•fm^/uuiIk; 
water may be strained through sand. 

I at each sad strain will .\traiii a tear. Shak. 

^To strain conrtesy, to use cei'emony; to 
stand npoii form or ceremony ; to insist on 
the precedence of others. Shak. — To strain 
a point, (u) to make a special, and often in- 
convenient, effort ; to do something incon- 
venient or distasteful. 

W’ould it not l>e worth your while to strain a 
point to oblige uncle? Mrs. Riddell. 

(6) To exceed one’s duty ; to overstep one’s 
commission. 

We’ve not quite so much proof as I could wish. It 
would be straiuinria point to arrest him, as it stands. 

Lawrence. 

Strain (stran), r.i. 1. To exert one's self; to 
make violent efforts. ‘Straining with too 
weak a wing. ’ Pojh’. 

To build his fortune I will strain a little. Shak, 

2. To be filtered; as, water straining through 
sand becomes pure. 

Strain (stran). n. l. A violent effort; an ex- 
cessive stretching or exertion of the limbs 
or muscle.s, or of the mind. ‘ Whether any 
poet . . . ha.s exerted a greater variety of 
powers with less strain and less ostenta- 
tion.' Landor.~2. An injury by excessive 
exertion, drawing, or stretching; an injuri- 
ous stretching of the muscles or tendons, — 
8. Tendency; motion of the mind; impulse; 
feeling; mood. 

If it did infect my blood with joy. 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride. Shak. 

4 . A continued course of action ; manner or 
style of conduct; bearing; conduct. ‘A 
strain of gallantry.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Such take too higli a strain at first. Bacon. 

6. A poem; a song; a lay. ‘All unworthy of 
thy nobler strain.’ Sir W. Scott. — 6. In 
music, (a) in a general sense, a tune; a 
melody or part of a melody. 

Their heavenly harps a lower strain began, 

Dryden, 

I was all car. 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under tlie ribs of death. Milton, 

(b) In a stricter sense, a section of n melody 
ending with a cadence.— 7. The subject or 
theme of a poem, discourse, &c. ; manner 
of speaking or writing; style. ‘ The genius 
and strain of the book of Proverbs.’ Tillot- 
son. — 8. In meek, the force which acts on 
any material, and which tends to disarrange 
its component parts or destroy their cohe- 
sion; also, any definite alteration In the 
form or dimensions of a given portion of 
matter. In solid bodies strain is always ac- 
companied with internal stress, and this 
property of exerting stress when strained is 
called elasticity. 


Strain (stran), n. [O.E. strene, streen, siren, 
A. Sax. str-gnd, stock, race, from strfnan, 
strednan, to produce.] 1. Race; stock; gen- 
eration; descent; hence, family blood; qua- 
lity or line in regard to breeding. ‘If thou 
wert the noblest of thy strain.’ Shak. ‘Ani- 
mals and plants ... of the same variety 
but of another tffmm.’ Darwin.— 2. Heredi- 
tary or natural disposition; turn; tendency. 
‘Have shewn to-day your valiant strain.’ 
Shak. 

Intempemnce and lust breed diseases which, pro- 
pagated, spoil the strain of a nation. Tillotson. 

3. Rank; character; kind; sort. 

But thou who, lately of the common strain, 
Wert one of us. Dryden. 

Stratoable (straiVa-bl), a. Capable of being 
strained or pushed beyond the proper ex- 
tent. Bacon. 

Strainer (stran'^r), n. l. One who strains. 
2. That through which any liquid passes for 
purification; an instrument for filtration. 
Straining-piece (stran'ing-pes), n. in carp. 
a benniinaced between two opposite beams 
to prevent their nearer approach, as rafters, 
braces, struts, <fec. ; a struttiiig-pieco. If 
such a piece performs also the olftcc of a 
sill it is called a straining sill. 

Stralntt (stiimt), n. A violent stretching 
or tension; a strain. Spenser. 

Strait (strat), a. [O.E. streyt, streit, strayt, 
from O.Fr. estreit, estroit. Mod. Fr. I'troit, 
narrow, from L. strictus, pp. of stringo, to 
draw tight. See STRAIN, v. t. ] 1. Narrow ; 
not wide. 

strait is the gate, and narrow is the ivay that lead- 
eth to life, aiul few there be that find it. Mat. vii. 14. 

2. t Tight; close. ‘In your strait strossers.' 
SVtai". — 3. t Close ; familiar; near; intimate. 
‘A strait degree of favour.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

4. t Strict; rigorous. ‘ Whom I believe to be 
most sfmit in virtue.' Shak. 

He now. forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees. 

Shak. 

5. Difficult; distressful, ‘To make your 
Htrait circumstaneos yet straiter.’ Seeker . — 
G.t i^tingy; avaricious. 

I do not ask you much, 

I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait. 

And so ingratcful, you tlcny me that. Shak. 

Strait (strat), n. 1. A narrow pass or pass- 
age. 

Honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast, Shak. 

2. A strip of land lietween two waters ; an 
isthmus. ‘A dark strait of barren land,’ 
Tennyson. [Rare.] ~ 3. A narrow passage of 
water between two seas or ocean.s: often 
used in the plural; as, the Strait or Straits 
of Gibraltar; the Straits of Magellan; the 
Straits o( Dover.— 4. Distress; difficulty; dis- 
tressing necessity. ‘ I’ll servo you better in 
a strait.’ Tennyson. 

I,cl no man who owns a Providence, become de- 
sperate under any CHlamity or strait whatsoever. 

South. 

Strait t (strat), v.t To put to difficulties. 

If your lass 

Interpretation should abuse ; and c.ill this 
Your lack of love, or bounty; you were straitrd 
Tor a rci>ly. Shak. 

Strait t (strat), a. Straight; not crooked. 
Strait t (strutj. adc. Straightway. 

Straiten (strat'n), v.t. l. 'I'o make strait; to 
cmitract; U> confine; to hem in; to narrow. 
‘In narrow circuit straiten’d by a foe.’ 
Milton. 

Waters, when straitened, as at the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noise. Bacon. 

The causcis which straiten the British commerce, 
will enlarge the l-rcnch. Addison. 

2. To make tense or tight. ‘Gasps a.s they 
straiten at each end the cord.’ Pope. - 'd.To 
distress; to perplex; to press with poverty 
or other necessity; to put in pecuniary diffi- 
culties ; as, a man straitened in his circum- 
stances, or in straitened circumstancoB. 
Straitforward (strat'for-wSrd), a. straight- 
forward. 

Strait - handed (strat'hand-ed), a. Parsi- 
monious; niggardly; close-fisted. [Rare.] 
Strait-hs^dedness (str&t'hand-ed-nes), n. 
Niggardliness; parsimony. Bp. Hall. [Rare.] 
Strait -jacket (strat'jak-et). See Strait- 
WAISTCOAT. 

strait-laced (str&t'last), a. l. Having the 
stays or bodice tightly laced. 

We have few well-shaped that arc sb'ait-laced. 

Locke. 

2. Stiff; constrained. Hence — 3. Rigid In 
opinion; strict in manners or morals. 

Men of a more sanguine and cheerful temper are 
not so strait-laced in their principles. 

Dr. y. Goodman. 


Strait-laced, but all-too-full in bud 

For Puritanic stays. Tetntyson. 

Straitly (strfitID. adv. In a strait manner: 
(a) narrowly ; closely, (h) Strictly ; rigor- 
ously. 

Those laws be straitly required to be observed 
without breach or blame. Hooker. 

(c) Closely; intimately. 

StraitnesB (strat'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being strait: (a) narrowness. ‘By 
reason of the straitness of all the places.’ 
2 Mac. xii. 21. (6) Strictness; rigour. ‘If 

his own life answer the straitness of his 
proceeding.’ Shak. (c) Distress ; difficulty; 
pressure from necessity of any kind, par- 
ticularly from poverty, (d) Want; scarcity. 

‘ The straitness of the conveniences of life 
amongst them. ’ Locke. 

Strait - waistcoat (strat'wast-kot), n. A 
garment made of some strong material, 
with long sleeves, which are tied behind 
tlie body so that the arms cannot be ex- 
tracted, used to restrain a lunatic person or 
one labouring under violent delirium. Called 
also Strait-jacket. 

Strake t (strak), pret. of strike. See STRIKE. 
Strake,t V.i. To proceed directly; to go. 

Chaucer. 

Strake (strak), n. [See STREAK.] l.f A 
streak. — 2. t A narrow board. — 3. A band 
on the fellies of a wheel; in sections, and 
not continuous like a tire. — 4. In ship-build- 
ing, a continmms line of planking or jdates 
oii a vessel’s side, reaching from stem to 
.stern. - 5. In inining, an inclined trough for 
separating ground ore by means of a now of 
water. 

Stralet (stral), n. [Comp. A. Sax. streel, an 
arrow.] 'I’lie pujiil of the eye, Withals. 
Stram (strain), v. i. [L.G. strammen, Dan. 
strannne, to strain, to stretch; L.G. stranirn, 
Dan. strain, stretched.] 1. To spring or re- 
coil with violence. HalliweU. [Provincial 
English ] — 2. To spread out the limbs; to 
walk with long ungraceful stiides. Good- 
rich. [Vulgar.] 

Stram (stram), V. t. To dash down violently; 
to beat. IJalliivell. [Provincial English.) 
Stramash (stra-inash'), n. [Fr. estrama^on, 
a blow, a cuff, from It. stranmzzare, to 
knock down, from mazza, a club, a mace. 
See Mack.] A tumult; fray; fight; struggle. 
[Scotch and Provincial English.] 

They had a noble stramash at Folly Bridge. 

Macmillnn' s Marti. 

Stramask (stra-mash'), v.t. [See the noun.] 
To strike, lieat, or bang; to break; to de- 
stroy. [Scotcli and Provincial English.] 
Stramazoun t ( stram'a-zon ), n, [It. stra- 
niazzone, a cut, a slasli, from stramazzare, to 
knockdown. See Stramash.] A descend- 
ing blow or cut with a sword, in opposition 
to a stoccade or tlirust. B. Jonson. 
Stramineous ( stra-miu'e-us ), a. [L. stra- 
niineus, from stramen, straw ] 1. Strawy; 
consisting of straw.— 2. Chaffy; like straw; 
light. Burton. 

Strammelt (stram'el), ?i. [See Stramine- 
ous.] A cant word for straw. Sir W. Scott. 
Stramonium, Stramony fstra-mo'ni-um, 
stram'o-ni), n. [Origin doubtful.] A narcotic 
plant, the Datura Stramonium; the thorn- 
apple. See Datura. 

Strand (strand), 71,. [A. Sax. D. Dan. 8w. 
and G. strand, Icel. striind, strand, shore, 
coast; root meaning doubtful.] 1, The shore 
or beach of the sea or ocean, or of a large 
lake, and perhaps of a navigable river. 
‘Kissed the Cretan strand.' Shak.— 2 . A 
small brook or rivulet ; also, a passage for 
water; a gutter. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Strand (strand), v. i. 1. To drift or be driven 
on shore; to run aground; as, a ship strands 
at high water. ‘ Stranding on an isle at 
morn.’ Tennyson.— 2 . To have progress in- 
terrupted; to come to a stand-still. 

There is little harm in their (Claude and Poussin’s) 
works being purchased at higi> prices; their real in- 
fluence ii^very slight, and they may be left without 
grave indignation to their poor mission of furiiishinif 
drawing-rooms and as.sisting stranded conversation. 

Buskin. 

Strand (strand), V. t. To drive or run aground 
on the sea-shore; as, the captain stranded 
his ship. 

Strand (strand), n. [D. streen, G. strUhns, 
a skein, a hank, a strand of a rope.) One 
of the twists or pai’ts of which a rope is 
composed, ‘ The dusky strand of death in- 
woven here.’ Tennyson. 

Strand ( strand ), v. t. To break one of the 
strands of, as a rope. 

Strang (strang), a. Strong. [North English 
and Scotch.] 
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Strange (»tr&nj), a. [O.Fr. estrange, Mod. 
Ft. Hrange, from L. extraneus, that is with- 
out. from extra, on the outside— esc, out of, 
and affix -tra. See Contra.] 1. Foreign; 
belonging to another country. ‘ One of the 
strange queen's lords.’ Shak. 

I do not contemn the knowledge of stranf^f and 
divers tongues. yischant. 

2. Not one’s own; not pertaining to one’s 
self or one’s belongings; l»elonging to otliei’s. 

Strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. 

Shak. 

So she, impatient her own faults to see. 

Turns from herself, and in strange things delights. 

Sir y. Davies. 

8. New ; unused before ; not before known, 
heard, or seen; as, the former custom was 
familiar, the latter was strange to them. 

Our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But witl) the aid of use. Shak. 

4. Wonderful ; causing surprise ; exciting 
curiosity; extraordinary; remarkable; singu- 
lar. ‘1 might perceive strange alteration in 
me.’ Milton. 

*Ti.s strange, but true; for truth is always strange,— 
than fiction. Byron. 

6. Odd ; unusual ; irregular ; not according 
to the common way. 

He’s strange and peevish. Shak. 

6. Reserved ; distant; estranged ; not fami- 

liar. 

Why do you look so strange, upon your wife? 

Shak. 

7. Unacquainted; not knowing. ‘Joseph 

. . . made himself strange unto them. ’ Gen. 
xlii. 7. 

T know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and strange. .S'hak. 

8. t Backward; slow. 

Who, loving the effect, would not be strange 
In favouring the cause. Beau, th- PI. 

— To make strange, to seem to be shocked; 
to look astonished. 

She makes it .\trange; but she would be best pleased 
To be so anger’d with another letter. Shak. 

Strange is sometimes uttered by way of ex- 
clamation. 

Strange! what extremes should thus preserve the 
snow, 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. IValler. 

— Strange sail (naut.), an unknown vessel. 
— Eccentric, Singular, Strange, Odd. See 
under Eccentric. — Wonderful, Strange, 
Surprising, Curious. See under Wonder- 
ful.— Syn. Foreign, outlandish, unfamiliar, 
new, wonderful, astonishing, marvellous, 
remarkable, unusual, odd, uncommon, ir- 
regular, peculiar, queer, eccentric. 

Strange t (stranj), v.t To alienate; to 
estrange. 

Stran^et (stranj). vA. l. To wonder; to be 
astomshea. F\dler.-~% To be estranged or 
alienated. 

Strange* achieved (stranj 'a -chevd), a. 
Acquired in strange ways, or from ftU’eign 
sources. 

For this they have engrossed and piled up 
The canker'd heaps of strange-ackieved gold. 

Shak. 

Strange-disposed (stranj-dis-pdzd'), a. Of 
a remarkable disposition or nature. ‘ A 
8trange-dvg}osed time.’ Shak. 

Strangefuit (Stranj'ful), a. Strange; won- 
derfuL " Strangefull sifi,neB.’ Sylvester. 
Strangely (stranj 'li), adv. 1. In a strange 
manner; in a manner or degree to excite 
surprise or wonder ; wonderfully ; remark- 
ably. ‘Woven so strangely in one piece,' 
Shak. 

How strangely active are the arts of peace. 

Dry den, 

2. In a distant and reserved manner; in the 
manner of one who does not know another 
or pretends not to know him. ‘ You all 
\ook strangely on me.’ Shak. 

Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye. Shak, 

8. With some relation to foreigners; foreign- 
wise; in a foreign place; at or to a distance. 
[Rare.] 

I do in justice charge thee 
That thou commend it strangely to some place 
Where chance may nurse or end it Shak, 

Strangeness (stranj'nes), n. The state or 
character of being strange; {a) the state of 
being foreign; forelgnness; tne state of be- 
longing to another country. 

If 1 will obey the gospel, no distance of place, no 
strangeness of country can make any man a stranger 
to me. Bp. .Sprat. 

(&) Distance in behaviour; reserve; coldness; 
forbidding manner. 

Will you not observe 

The strangeness of nis alter'd countenance? Shak. 


(c) Remoteness from common manners or 
notions; uncouthness; oddness; singularity. 

Worthier than himself 

Here tend the savage strangettess he puts on. Shak. 

(d) Alienation of mind ; estrangement; mu- 
tual dislike. 

This might seem a means to continue a strange- 
ness between the two natinns. Bacon. 

(e) Wonderfubiess ; the power of exciting 
surprise and wonder; uncommonness that 
raises wonder by novelty. 

This raised greater tumults iu the hearts of men 
than the strangeness and seeming unreasonableness 
of all the former articles. South, 

Stranger (stran'j^r), n. [O.Fr. estranger. 
See Strange.] l. A foreigner; one who be- 
longs to another country. 

I am a most poor woman ami a stranger 
Born out of your dominions. Shak. 

2. One of another place, in the same coun- 
try; one whose home is at a distance from 
where he is.— 3. One unknown or at least 
not familiar ; as, the gentleman is a stran- 
ger to me. ‘ 1’he writings of his friends and 
strangers.’ Bp. Fell. 

I do desire we may be better strangers. Shak. 

4. One not knowing; one ignorant or unac- 
quainted. 

My child is yet a stranger in the world. Shak. 

I was no stranger to the original. Dryden. 

5. A guest; a visitor; one not belonging to 
the house. 

Fit to honour and receive 

Our Ijeavcnly stranger. Milton. 

6. One not admitted to any communication 
or fellowship; one having no community. 

I unspeak my detraction ; here abjure 
Tl»e taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to my nature. .^hak. 

7. In laiv, one not privy or party to an act. 
It is often used adjectively. ‘ The stranger 
queen.' Shak. 'The stranger guest.’ Fope. 

Strangert (stran'j^r), v.t. To estrange; to 
alienate. Shak. 

Strangle (strang'gl), v.t. pret. & pp. stran- 
gled; ppr. strangling. [O.Fr. estrangler, Fr. 
Mrangler, from L. strangulo, to strangle; 
Or. stranggalao, stranggaloo, to twist up. to 
knot, from stranggo, to draw tight, to bitid 
or tie tight. Same root probably as E. string. ] 

1. 'i'o destroy the life of by compressing the 
windpipe; to choke. 

Our Saxon ancestors compelled the adulteress to 
strangle herself Aylijf 'e. 

2. To suppress; to hinder from birth or ap- 
pearance; to stifle. ‘ Strangle such thoughts. ' 
Shak. 

By tlie clock, ti.s day; 

And yet dark night strangles tlie travelling lamp. 

Shak. 

3. i To suffocate by drowning. Defoe. — Syn. 
'fo choke, suffocabB, smother, stifle, suppress. 

Strangle t (strang'gl), n. Strangulation. 
Chaucer. 

Strangleable (strang'gl-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being strangled. Chesterfield. [Rare.] 
Strangler (strang'glSr), n. One who or that 
whicli strangles or destroys. 

The band that seetn.s to tie their friendship to- 
getlier will be tiie very slratigler of their amit^. 

Strangles (strang'glz), n. pi. In farriery, a 
disorder which attacks horses, and generally 
between the ages of three and five years. It 
consists of an abscess which occurs between 
the branches of the lower jaw. The disease 
is considered contagious. There is a similar 
infectious disease of swine called also 
strangles. 

Strangulate (strang'gu-lat), a. In bot. 
Same as Strangulated. 

Strangulated (strang'gii-lat-ed), a. 1. In 
surg. having the circulation stopped in any 

K art by compression; as, a hernia is said to 
e strangulated when it is so compressed 
as to obstruct the circulation in the part 
and cause dangerous symptoms.— 2. In bot. 
contracted and expanded in an irregular 
manner. 

Strangulation (Btrang-gfi-ia'shon), n. [X. 
strangulatio, strangufationis. See STRAN- 
GLE.] 1. 'The act of strangling; a sudden 
and violent compression of the windpipe, 
constriction being applied directly to the 
neck, either around It or in the fore part, 
so as to prevent the passage of air, and 
thereby suspend respiration and life.— 2. In i 
rned. the state of a part too closely con- 
stricted, as the throat in hysterics or the in- 
testines in hernia. 

StranguriouB (strang-ga'ri-ns), a. Labour- 
ing under strangury; of the nature of stran- 
gury; denoting the pain of strangury. 


Strangury (strang'gu-ri), n. [L. stranguria. 
Or. strangouria — stranx, strangos, a drop, 
and ouron, urine.] 1. A disease in which 
there is pain in passing the urine, which is 
excreted by drops.— 2. In hot. a disease in 
plants produced by tight ligatures. 

Strap (strap), n. [A collateral fonn of strop, 
from root of stripe, strip (which see). ] 1. A 
long narrow slip of cloth or leather or 
other substance of various forms and for 
various uses, and often provided with a 
buckle ; as, the strap of a shoe or boot ; 
straps for fastening trunks or other baggage, 
for stretching limbs in surgery, for connect- 
ing the separate parts of a set of harness to- 
gether, tSre.— 2. In bot. tlie flat part of the 
conillet iu ligulate florets; also, the leaf ex- 
clusive of its sheath in some grasses.— 3. In 
carp, an iron plate for connecting two or 
more timbers, to which it Is bolted or 
screwed, — 4. In mach. a Viand or strip of 
metal, usually curveil, to clasp and hold 
other parts. — 5. Faut. a piece of rope, gen- 
erally spliced into a circular wreath, and 
used to surround the body of a lilock so that 
the latter may be hung to any particular 
station about the masts, yards, or rigging. 
Sometimes a hoop of iron is used instead of 
rope. — fl. Mint, a strip of worsted, silk, gold, 
or silver, worn on the shoulder that has no 
epaulette.— 7. A piece of leather prepared 
for sharpening a razor, usually written 
Strop. 

Strap (strap), v. t. pret. & pp. strapped; ppr. 
strapping. 1, To boat or chastise with a 
strap.— 2. To fasten or liind with a strap.— 

8. To sharpen with a strap; to strop, as a 
razor. — 4. 'To hang. ‘Moiiy a pretty man 
has been strapped for it.’ Sir VU. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Strap-head (strap'hed), n. In mach. a jour- 
nal-box formed at the end of a connecting- 
rod. 

Strappado (Strnp-pa'clo), n. [O.Fr. strap- 
ade, Sp. estrapada. It. strappata, a pull, 
strappado; from strappare, to pull.] A 
military punishment formerly practised. It 
consisted in having the hands of the of- 
fender tied behind his back, drawing him 
up by them to a certain elevation by a rope, 
and then suddenly letting him drop to within 
a certain distance of the ground. 

M'ould you have him tortured? — I would have him 
proved. — 

Best try him then with coads, or burning irons; 

Flit him to the strappado. B. fonson. 

Strappado (strap-pa'do), v. t. To torture by 
the strappado. Milton. 

Strapper (Strap'i^r), n. l. One who uses a 
strap.— 2. Anything bulky; a large tall per- 
son. [Local.] 

Strapping (strap'ing), a. [Comp, whacking, 
thumping, bouncing, thundering. The idea 
of large size is connected with that of vio- 
lent action,] Tall; lusty; handsome. [Colloq,] 
Sir, we’ll maintain you no lonjjcr. — Tlien your 
wives shall, old Actaroii. There are fivc-and-tliirty 
strapping officers R[one this nioriiing to live at free 
quarters in the city. Furquhar. 

Strapplet (strapl), v. t. To V)iiul with a strap; 
to strap; to entangle. ‘And the reins strap- 
pled his fellows. ’ Chapman. 
Strap-shaped ( strap ^shapt), a. In hot. 
ligulato (wnich see). — Strap-shaped corolla, 
a corolla which is tubular at the base, then 
slit on one side, so that Gie limb becomes 
flat, as in the dandelion. 

Strap -work (8trap'w6rk), n. A style of 
architectural oniarnentation or enrichment 
general in the flfteentli and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but of which specimens exist exe- 
cuted as far back as the eleventh century, 
consisting of a narrow fillet or band folded 
and crossed, and occasionally interlaced 
with another. 

Strapwort (strap'w^irt), n. A British plant 
of the genus CoiTigiola, the C. littoralis, nat. 
order llleceV)racefie or knot-grass tribe. It 
is an annual with spreading stems, leaves 
between lance-shaped and linear, and nu- 
merous white flowers. It grows on the east- 
ern coast of England, 

Straas (stras), n. [From the name of its 
German inventor.] A variety of flint-glass, 
but containing more lead, and, in some 
cases, a smaller proportion of borax, used in 
the manufacture of artificial gems. 

Strata. See Stratum. 

Stratagem (strat'a-jem),n. [Fr. stratag^me, 
from L. strategema, Gr. straUgema, a piece 
of generalship, a stratagem, from stratiged, 
to lead an array, from stratPgos, a general— 
stratos, an array, and agO, to lead.] 1. An 
artiflee, particularly in war; apian or scheme 
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for deceiving an enemy. ‘To tutor thee in 
stratagems ot war.’ )SfAaA:.~2. Any artifice; a 
trick by wliich some advantage is intended 
to be obtained. 

Those oft arc stratagetits which errors seem. Pope. 

3.t A dreadful deed; anything amazing and 
appalling. 

The n)an that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, strataj^erns and spoils. Shak. 

SVN. Artifice, finesse, trick, deception, delu- 
sion, wile, snare. 

Stratagemic, Stratagemical (strata- jenV- 
ik, strat-a-jem'ik-al), a. Containing strata- 
gem or artifice. [Rare.] 

His wife, to g.iin entirely his affections, sent liim 
this stratai^e7}iical epistle. Sivift. 

Strataritlimetry ( strat-a-rith'met-ri ). n. 
[Gr. stratoa, an army, arithmos, a number, 
and inetroji, measure. ] Miiit. the art of 
drawing up an army or body of men in a 
geometrical figure, or of estimating or ex- 
pressing the number of men in such a figure. 
Btrategetic, Strategetical (strat-e-jet'ik, 
strat-e-jet'ik-al), a. Same as Strategic. 

Strategetically (strat-e-jet'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a strategetical manner. 

Strategetics (strat-e-jet'iks), n. Same as 
Strategy. 

Strategic, StrateglcaKstra-tej'ik, stra-tej'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to strategy ; effected 
by strategy; of the nature of strategy or 
artifice. Strategic jjoint, imy iw\nt or region 
in tlie theatre t>f warlike operations which 
affords to its possessor an advantage over 
his opponent.— Urn, a line joining 
strategic iioints. 

Strategically (stra-tej'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
strategic manner. 

Strate^cs ( stra-toj'iks ), n. pi. Same as 
Strategy (wliich see). 

Strategist (strat'e-jist), n. One skilled in 
strategy. 

Strategus (stra-te'gus), ?i. [Gr. strategns. 
See Stratagem. ] An Athenian general 
officer. 

Strategy (strat'e-ji), «. l. Properly, the 
science of combining and employing the 
means which the different branches of the 
art of war afford, for the purpose of forming 
projects of operations, and of directing great 
military movements; generalship. Strategy 
may be defined as the art of moving troops 
80 as to be enabled either to dispense with 
a battle, or to deliver one with the greatest 
advantage and with the most decisive re- 
sults. Tactics is the art of handling troops 
when in actual contact with the enemy.— 
2. The use of artifice, finesse, or stratagem 
in carrying out any project. 

Strath (strath), n. [Gael, srath; W. ystrad, 
a valley or valley bottom.] In Scotland, a 
valley of considerable size, often having a 
river running through it and giving it its dis- 
tinctive appellation; i\», Strathspey , Strath- 
don, Strathearn, &c. ; Strathmore, or the 
great valley. 

Strathspey (strath-sptV), n. 1. In Scotland, 
a species of dance in duple time, supposed 
to have been first practised in the district 
from which it received its name. It resem- 
bles the reel (which see), but moves slower. 
2. A species of dance music used in this 
dance. 

Stratification (strat'i-fi-ka" 8 hon), n. [From 
stratify. ] 1. The process by which substances 
in the earth have beeu formed into strata 
or layers. - 2. The state of being stratified; 
the arrangement of substances in strata or 
layers, one upon another, like the leaves of 
a book ; as, the stratification of rocks. ‘ A 
mass in which there’ is no stratification.’ 
Dr. Hutton.— S. In physiol, the thickening 
of a cell -wall by the deposition of successive 
layers of thin membrane; also, the arrange- 
ment of the layers so deposited. 

Stratified (strat'i-fid), p. and a. Arranged 
or disposed in layers or strata; as, stratified 

Stratiform (strat'l-form), a. In the form 
of strata : applied to rock masses, whether 
aqueous or igneous, having more or less a 
stratified appearance. 

Stratify (strat'i-fi), c.t. pret. & pp. stratified; 
ppr. stratifying. [Fr. stratifier—L. stratum, 
and /acto, to make. See Stratum.] Toform 
into a layer or layers, as substances in the 
earth; to lay or arrange in strata. 
Stratigraphic, Stratigraphlcal (strat-i- 
graf'ik, strat-i-graf'lk-al), a. Of or relating 
to strata or their arrangement;. having re- 
gard to the manner in which strata are dis- 
posed in nature. 

Buatigraphioally (strat-i-graf Ik-al-li), adv. 
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In a stratigraphlcal manner; as regards 
stratigraphy or the disposition of strata. 

Stratfifrapny( 8 tra-tig'ra-fl),n. [L. stratum, 
a stratum , and G r. graphO, to describe. ] That 
department of geology which treats of the 
arrangement of strata, or the order in which 
they succeed each other. 

Stratiom3rid88(strat'i-o-nil"i-de),n.2if. [From 
genus Stratiomys — Gr. stratios, warlike, 
myia, a liy.] A family of dipterous insects. 
They are mostly smuH, but gaily coloured 
insects, most numerous in moist situations, 
while others live in decomposing matter or 
in decayed wood. There are a considerable 
number of Rritish species. The hirvoe of 
Stratiomys chamceleon are completely aqua- 
tic. 

Stratiotes (strat-i-o'tez), n. [Gr. stratiotes, 
a soldier, a kind of water plant, from strat- 
ios, an army, from the long sword -like 
leaves.] A genus of a(|uatic plants, nat. order 
Hydrochnridaceaj. There is only one species 
a native of Britain, tlie S. aloides or water- 
soldier, which grows in lakes, pools, and 
ditches. It is a singular plant, with nume- 
rous sword-shaped leaves and white flowers, 
from a compressed two-leaved spathe. 

Stratocracy (stm-tok'ra-si), n. [Gr. stratos, 
an army, and krate.o, to hold.] A military 
government; government by military chiefs 
and an army. 

Ever since the invasion of Kouli Khan, Indostan, 
from being a well-regul.ited government, became a 
scene of mere an.irchy or sti atocrncy ; every great 
man protecting himself in his tyranny by his soldiers. 

li. (iuthrie. 

Stratogn^aphic, Stratognraphlcal (strat-o- 
graf'ik, strat-o-graf'ik-al), a. Of or relating 
to stratography. 

StratOCTaphlcally ( strat-o-graf ’ ik-al-li ), 
adv. in a strutogi aphic manner. 
Stratography (stra-tog'ra-fi),?i. [Gr. 
an army, and grapho, to describe. ] De- 
scription of armies, or what belongs to an 
army. 

Stratometer (stra-tom'i-t^r), n. An instru- 
ment for determining in what manner geo- 
logical strata press ui>on each otlier, 

Stratonic (stra-ton'ik), a. [Gr. stratos, an 
army.] Pertain ing to an army. [Rare.] 

StratOtiC ( Btra-tot'ik ), a. Warlike ; mili- 
taiy. [Rare. ] 

Stratum (stra'tum), n. pi. Strata (stra'ta). 
[L., what is spread or stretched out, from 
sterno, stratum, to strew (whence also street)-, 
the root is that of E. to strew.) 1 . In geol. 
a layer of any deposited substance, as sand, 
clay, limestone, tfec., which is spread out 
over a certain surface by the action of water, 
or in some cases by wind, especially such a 
layer when forming one of a number super- 
posed. The deposition of successive layers 
of sand and gravel in the bed of a river, or 
in a canal, affords an illustration both of the 
form and origin of strata. Geologists gene- 
rally make a distinction between a stratum 
ami a bed, restricting the latter term to the 
thicker kind of strata; others, however, use 
the terms pyuonymously. Strata may be 
said to vary in thickness from a few indies 
to several feet. A single stratum again is 
often seen to he made up of thinner layers, 
called laminoe. Strata are separated from 
each other by seams or parallel planes, 
and sometimes by joints or fissures, forming 
some angle with the planes. When strata 
do not lie horizontally but are inclined, they 
are said to dip towards some point of the 
compass, and the angle they make with the 
horizon is called tho angle of dip or inclina- 
tion. The direction or striJee of the strata 
is indicated by a horizontal line at right 
angles to the dip. When strata protrude 
above the surface, or appear uncovered, 
they are said to crop out. They are said to 
be conformable when their planes are paral- 
lel, whatever their dip may be; and uncon- 
formable when a set of them are connected 
with another, so that the planes of stratifi- 
cation of the one series have a different di- 
rection from that of the other series. On 
examining the crust of the earth we find 
that it consists chiefly of distinct strata of 
different materials. The.se differ in depth 
and extent, but they are found to follow 
each other on the large scale, as masses in 
an apparently regular and uniform succes- 
sion, in all places, districts, and countries, 
where they admit of examination, and have 
been attentively stmlied. They appear in 
most instances to rest upon, and are blended 
with, invaded, and, in some few instances, 
overflowed, as it were, by unstratifled rocks. 
See Geology.— 2. A bed or layer artificially 
made of some material. 
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Stratus (stra'tus), n. [L., a strewing, a 
covering, a coverlet. See Stratum. ] A 
form of cloud. Bee under Cloud. 
Straucht, Straught (str^Cht), v. t. To make 
straight; to stretch. Sir W. Scott [Scotch.] 

Straugllte,t pp. of strecche. Stretched. 

Stravaig (stra- vag'), V. i. [From O. Fr. estra- 
vaguer, li. stravagare, from L. extravagare 
—extra, beyond, and vagor, to wander.] To 
stroll; to wander; to go about idly. [Scotch.] 

Strayaiger (stra-vag'Sr), n. One who wan- 
ders about idly; a stroller; a wanderer. 
[Scotch.] 

Straw (strfi), n. [A. Sax. streaw, straw, hay, 
a bed, from stem of stredwian, streOwian, to 
strew; Icel. strd, Dau. straa, D. stroo, G. 
stroh, straw, litter; cog. L. stramen, stramen- 
turn, straw, litter, from stemo, stratum, to 
strew. See Strew.] 1. The stalk or stem 
of certain species of grain, pulse, &c., chiefly 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, and 
pease ; as, the wheat is short in the straw; 
or a piece of such a stem. ‘ When sliepherds 
pipe on oaten straws.’ Shak. ‘Start at 
wagging of a straw.’ Shak. — 2. A mass of 
tlie stalks of certain species of grain when 
cut, and after being thrashed ; as, a bundle 
or a load of straw. [In this sense the word 
is used as a collective noun and does not 
admit of aplural.] - 3. Anything proverbially 
worthless; the least possible thing. 

I duij’t care a straiv for Mrs. Uotibol. Thackeray. 
—Man of straw, the figure of a man formed 
of a suit of old clothes stuffed with straw; 
hence, the mere resemblance of a man; an 
inefficient person ; a person of little or no 
means or substance ; an imaginary person ; 
as, to fight with a man of straw. — In the 
straiv, lying in, as a motlier; in child-bod.—- 
Straw frequently forms the first clement in 
compounds, many of which are self-explana- 
tory; as ^jfratc-crowned, irimie-roofed, straw- 
stulfed, and the like. 

Straw t (stra), v.t. To spread or scatter. 
See STREW and Strow. 

He took the calf wliich they had made, and burnt 
it in tlie fire, and ground it to powder, and shuTtioed 
it upon the water, ami made the children of Israel 
drink of it. E-x. xxxii. so. 

Strawberry (strfi'be-ri), w. [A. Sax. straw- 
berie, streow-berie, strawberry, from its habit 
of spreading oi- streiving itself along the 
ground. ] 'J'he English name of the fruit 
and plant of the genus Fragaria, nat. order 
Rosaceo). It is remarkable for the manner 
in wliich the receptacle, eommonly called 
the fruit, increases and becomes succulent; 
the proper fruit being the small achenia 
wliich it bears upon its surface. The species 
are perennial plants, throwing out runners; 
the leaves are trifoliate, each leaflet being 
coarsely toothed. I'lie recofitacle is round, 
ami assumes a variety of colours, from a 
scarcely perceptible pink to a dark red. 
All the species are natives of temperate or 
cold climates, and are found in Europe, 
America, and the mountains of Asia. The 
following species afford tlie varieties of 
cultivated strawberries: (1) Wood straw- 
berry {F. vesca), found M'ild in woods and 
on hillsides tliroughout Europe, and abun- 
dant in Great Britain. Of this species 
there are several varieties cultivated in gar- 
dens, as tlie red, the white, the American, 
and Danish Alpine strawbemes ; the red 



Perpetual Alpine Strawberry (Fra^arta collina). 

wood strawberry, the white wood straw- 
berry, and the red and white Alpine bush 
strawberry. (2) The Alpine strawberry 
collina), a native of Switzerland and Ger- 
many. The varieties of strawberries called 
green are the produce of this species. ( 8 ) 
Hautbois strawberry {F. elatior), a native of 


w, tdg; wh, uiftig; zh, azure.— See KBY. 
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North America. It is the parent of a great 
number of sorts known in gardens, most of 
which are much prized, as the black, brown, 
and common hautboia, the globe, the large 
flat hautlfois, the long-fruited muacatella, 
and Sir Joseph Banks. (4) Virginian straw- 
berry (jp. virgmmna ov earolmiaiui), anative 
of Virginia. To this species belongs the 
peat list of sorts cultivated in gardens, and 
known by the name of scarlet and black 
strawberries. The various kinds of scarlet, 
globe, cone, and some pine strawberries, 
are produced from this species, (ft) Largo- 
flowered strawberry is sup- 

E osed to be a native of Surmani, and to 
ave furnished our gaidens with the sorts 
called pine strawberries. (0) Chili straw- 
berry chilemis), a native of Chili and 
Peru, and the parent of a number of mostly 
inferior strawberries. 8trawl)errie8 are 
much valued for dessert, and are of very 
general use in confectionery.— 

Jeaveti (^from the coronet of a duke being 
adorned with eight strawberry leaves), a 
symbolical expi essiou for a dukedom. 

The killer invested the fortunate husband with the 
strawhi-rry leinrs, and he might have twined them 
round a less wortliy brow. CofuJiill Altt}'. 

Sta-awberry-bllte (strft'be-ri-blit), n. See 

BUTD31. 

Strawberry -bush (strft'be-rl-bnsh). n. A 
low, upright or straggling American shrub 
of the genus Euonymus ainericanus), 
allied to the burning bush, having rough 
scarlet pods. 

Strawberry - pear ( strn ' be-ri -par ). n. A 
plant of the genus Oereu-s, the C. triangu- 
laris, nat. order Caetaeeie, which grows iu 



Strawberry-pear (Cereus triangularis). 


the West India Islands. It bears the best 
flavoured fruit oi' any of the order. It is 
sweetisli, slightly .\cid, pleasant, and cool- 
ing. 

StiAwberry- tomato (stra'be-ri-to-raa-to), 
n. The name of a p ant of the genus Pliy- 
salis {P. Alkekengi), nat. order »SoIanaee«?, 
known also as Wititer-dierry, cultivated for 
its fruit, which is of a bright red colour, of 
the size of a small cherr,’, and makes a deli- 
cate sweetmeat. 

Strawberry-tree (str^'b^-ri-tre), n. An 
evergreen tree of the genus Arl)utus, the .4. 
Unedo, a native of the south of Europe, and 
found in a wild state near Killamey in Ire- 
land; the fruit is of a fleshy substance, like 
a strawberry, and is edible, though not 
agreeable. In Spain both a sugar and spirit 
are extracted from it. 

Straw-board (str^'liord), n. Thick paper- 
board made altogether or principally from 
straw, and used in bookbirlding^ button- 
making, paper-box manufacture, <fec. 

Staraw-bonnet (str^'hon-net), n. A bonnet 
for females, made of plaited straw. 

Straw-braid (str^'brad), n. Same as Straio- 
plait. 

Straw -built (strft'biltv a. Built or con- 
structed of straw. ‘I'he suburb of their 
straw-built citadel.' Milton. 

Straw-colour (8trft'kul-6r), n. The colour 
of dry straw; a beautiful yellowish colour. 
Straw-oolotir, Straw-coloured (str^'kiii- 
Cr, 8trft'kul-6rd ), a. Of a light yellow, the 
colour of dry straw. ‘Your straw-colour 
beard. ' Shak. 

Straw-cutter (strft'kut-fer), n. An instru- 
ment to cut straw for fodder or for other 
purposes. 

Bbraw-draln (str^^dranX n. A drain filled 
witti straw. 


Straw -bat (stra'hat), n. A hat made of 
plaited straw. 

Straw-house (str^bous), ix. A house for 
holding straw after the grain has been 
tlirashed out. 

Straw-paper (stra'pa-per), n. Paper made 
either wholly or principally from straw. 
Straw-plait. Straw-plat (stra'plat, stra'- 
plat), n. A plait or braid formed of straws, 
generally wheat or rye. plaited together, 
from i inch to 1 inch broad. Such plaits 
when sewed together, according to fancy or 
fashion, form different descriptions of ladies’ 
bonnets or men's hats. There are various 
kinds of plait in general use, some of which 
are composed of entire straws and others of 
split straws. The finest plait is made in the 
neighbourhood of Leghorn, and the Dun- 
stable manufactures in Bedfordshire are 
also of a fine quality. 

Straw-rope (strft'rdp), n. A rope made of 
straw twisted, and used to secure the thatch 
of corn ricks and stacks, and also the thatch 
of the poorer description of cottages. 
Straw-worm (Stra'w^rm), n. A worm bred 
in straw; the caddis-worm. 

Strawy (strjj'i). a. Pertaining to, made of, 
or like straw ; consisting of straw ; resembling 
straw. 

There the strmvy Greek.*;, ripe for his edge, 
tall down before him like a mower's swath. 

ShaA\ 

Stray (Stra), r. i. lO.Fr. c stray er, estraier, 
Pr estradier, to wander, to ramble ; from 
O.Fr. estree, J¥. estrada. It. strada, a road 
or street; from L.L. strata, a street, (.See 
STREET.) Or the word may be derived di- 
rectly from L. cxfnr. See Stray, 71.] i.'i’o 
wander, as from a direct course; to deviate 
or go out of the way or from the projier 
limits; to go astray; as, a Bhovpstrai/s from 
tlie flock; a horse strays from an inclosure. 
Indeed, a .sheep do'^h very often stray. 

An if the .shepherd be a while away. Shak. 

2. Fig. to w'ander from the path of duty or 
rectitude; to err; to deviate; as, to pardon 
one wlio strays. ‘ Win straying souKs with 
modesty. ’ Shak. —3. To move about at large, 
or without settled purpose or direction; to 
roam; to rove. 

T.o, the glad gules o’er all her beauties stray. 
Breathe on her lips and in her bosom play. Pope. 

Yea, but here 

Thy feet have strayed in after liours 
With thy lost friend among the bowers. 

Tennyson. 

4. To run in a serpentine coarse; to wind. 

My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 

Denhatn. 

Syn. To deviate, wander, err, swerve, rove, 
roam, ramble, wind. 

Stray t (8tra),7\t. To cause to stray; to mis- 
lead; to seduce. Shak. 

Stray (strii), a. Having gone astray; strayed; 
wandering; straggling; as, a stray sheep or 
bullock. • Picking off stray fellows on si i ore 
with a main-deck tliirty-two.’ llannay. 
Stray (stia), n [O.Fr. estrayer, a waif, a 
stray, a chattel or beast unowned, from 
estrayer, to stray. Or according to Wedg- 
wood, from L. extra, Avithout, through L.L. 
extrarius, astray beast, a stranger.] 1. Any 
domestic animal that has left an iiiclosure 
or its proper place and company, and wan- 
ders at large or is lost; an estray. ‘Im- 
pounded as a stray the King of Scots. ’ Shak. 

.Seeing him wander about, 1 took him up for a 
stray. Dryden, 

2. The act of wandering. [Rare. ] 

I would not from your love make such a stray, 

T o match you where I hate. Shak. 

Strayer (stra'6r), n. One wlio strays; a wan- 
derer. 

Stre,t IE straw. Chaucer. 

Streak (strek), n. [A. Sax. strica, a line, a 
stroke; I cel. stryk, a stroke with a pen; Dan. 
streg, L.G. and D. streek, a stroke, a streak, 
a line; from stem of strike.] 1. A line or 
long mark of a different colour from the 
ground; a stripe. ‘ Chequering the eastern 
clouds with streaks of light.' Shak. 

What mean those colour'd streaks in heaven t 
Milton. 

2. Naut. same as Stroke. — 8. In mineral, the 
colour and appearance of a mineral which 
arises from its being scratched.— 4. t The 
rung of a ladder. ‘ Putting a streak in your 
ladcYer, when you was on the last step of it.' 
Cumberland. 

Streak (strek), r.f. [See the noun. ] To form 
streaks or stripes In; to stripe; to variegate 
with lines of a different colour or of differ- 
ent colours. ‘A mule admirably streaked and 
dappled with white and black.’ Sandys. 


‘Now streak'd and glowing with the morn- 
ing red.' Prior. 

Streak (strfik), v. t, [Old and northern form 
of stretch. See Stretch. ] 1. 1 To sti’etch ; 
to extend. 

Down 

He rushed, and streaked him. Chaptnan. 

2. To lay out. as a dead body. Spelled also 
Streik, Streek. [Provincial and Scotch.] 
Streak (strek), v.i. [O.E. streke, A. Sax. 
strtcan, to go; G, streichen, to run, to rush.] 
To run swiftly. [Noav local or vulgar.] 
Streaky (strek'i), a. Having streaks or stripes; 
striped; variegated with lines of a different 
colour. 

Stream (strem), n. [A. Sax. stre<hn, a stream, 
a river; D. strooin, Teel, straumr, Dan. and 
Sw. Strom, G. strom; probably from root of 
strew, tliough some take it from root seen 
in Skr. sru, to flow, in which ease the t 
would be non-radical ; comp. Ir. sreamh, a 
stream, a rill, a spring. ] ] . Any river, brook, 
rivulet, or course of running water; as, a 
country which has numerous streams, large 
and small. 

He brouglit streams also out of tlie rock, and 
caused waters to run down like rivers. I’s. Ixxviii. i6. 

2. A flow of any fluid or liquid substance, as 
of blood, melted metal, Ac.; a gush; an out- 
flow; also, a steady flow of air or gas. ‘Like 
tvfo streams oi incense free.’ 'Tennyson. — 

3. A steady current in the sea or in a river; 
esjiecially, the middle or most rapid part of 
a tide or eurreiit; as, to float with the stream; 
the Gulf Stream, -i. An issuing in beams or 
rays ; steady flow of light ; as, a stream of 
light. — ft. Anything issuing from a source 
and moving witli a continued succession of 
parts; as, a stream of words: a stream of 
sand. ‘A «fmt7// of benetieenee. ’ Atterbxvry. 
(i. A continued current or eoin se; the course 
or current of affairs or events; current; 
drift. ‘Tlie very stream of his life.' Shak. 
‘Which way the stream of time doth run.’ 
Shak.— 7. A multitude or iminlxu- of indi- 
viduals moving uniformly forwai'd without 
interval ; as, a stream of })eopIe. 

Stream (strem), v.i. l. To flow in a stream; 
to move or run in a continuous current. 
‘Within those banks where rivers now 
stream.’ Milton. 

On .nil sides round 

Streams the black blood, Pope. 

2. To i)our out or emit an abundant stream, 
ns of tears. ‘Grateful Greece with stream- 
ing eyes. ’ /'ope. --3. To issue with continue 
an CO, not by fits. 

Anil to imperial T.ove, that God most high 
Do my sighs stream. Shak. 

4. To issue or shoot in streaks or beams; 
us, light streaming from the east. 

From op'ning .skie.s may sirea?/nn,i; glories shine. 

Pope. 

6. To stretch in a long line; to hang or float 
at full length. ‘Standards and gtmfalons 
. . . stream in the air.’ Milton. ‘All her 
bright hair streaming down.’ 'Tennyson. 
Stream (strem), V.I. 1. To .send forth in a 
current or stream; to cause to flow; to pour. 
‘As fast as they stream forth tliy blood.’ 
Shak. — 2. To mark with culours or em- 
broidery in long tracts. 

The herald’s mantle is streamed with gold. Bacon. 
— To stream a buoy, to let it <lrop into the 
water previously to casting anclior. 
Stream-anchor (strem'ang-ker), n. Naut. 
an anclior of a size intermediate between 
the small bower-anchor and the kedge. It 
is used for warping and like purposes. 
Stream-cable. See Cable. 

Streamer (strem'^r), n. 1. A long naiTOW 
flag ; a pennon extended or flowing iu the 
wind. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
■Whose waving streamers the glad general knows. 

Dryden. 

2. A stream or column of light shooting up- 
ward from the horizon, as iu some forms of 
the aurora borealis. ‘ Shot like a streamer 
of the northern rriom.’ Tennyson. 

And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing m the glowing north. Sir If'. Scott. 

8. In mining, a person who works in search 
of stream-tin. 

Streamful ( stremTul ), a. Full of streams 
or of water, ‘ The streamful tide. ’ Dray- 
ton. 

Stream - Ice ( strern'is ), n. A collection of 
pieces of drift or bay ice joining each other 
in a ridge, following in the line of current. 
Streaming ( stremTug ), n. In tin mining, 
the management of a stream-work or of 
stream-tin during the process of refinement 
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Streamlet (strSmlet), n. A Bmall stream ; 
a rivulet; a rill. ‘Unnuinber’d glittering 
gtrearnlets.’ Thomson. 

Stream - measurer (strem'mezh-ur-Sr), n. 
An instrument for measuring the velocity 
of a stream of water at different depths. 
Stream -tin (strem'tin), 71 . In mining, tin 
ore or native oxide of tin, found beneath 
the surface of alluvial ground, in rounded 
particles and masses, mixed with other 
alluvial matters. It is separated from the 
earthy matters by passing a stream of water 
over it : hence the name. 

Stream-work (strem'wSrk), 71 . An estab- 
lishment where tin ore is worked in the 
open air by means of a stream of water. 
Streamwort (strem'wert), 7i. A name 
sometimes given to plants of the order Ha- 
loragacca). 

Streamy ( strem'i ), a. l. Abounding with 
running water. 

Arcadia 

However streamy now, adust and dry, 

Denied the goddess water. Prior. 

2. Having the form of a stream or beam of 
light. 

His nodding hcltn emits a streamy ray. Po/>e. 

StreCChe,! V.t. or i. To stretcli. Chancer. 
Streek. strelk (strek), v.t. 'I'o stretch; to 
lay out, as a dead body. See Streak. 
Streel (strel), v.i. [T). sfreelen, to sweep 
lightly; comp. A.^ax.strce-l, straw laid down.] 
To trail; to drag; to stream. ‘ A yellow satin 
train that ntreeled after her like the tail of 
a comet. ’ Thackeray. [Hare. ] 

Street ( strot ). vi. [A. Sax. street, strete, a 
street, from L. strata (via), a paved way, 
from sterno, stratum, to spread out, to 
strew, to pave. (See Stratum, Strew.) 
This i.s one of six words recognized as in- 
herited directly from the Roman invaders, 
the others being ceaster (Chester), coin (Lin- 
coln), foss, port, and twaa.] l.t A highway 
or road. Coverdale. -'l. A way or road in a 
city having houses on one or both sides, 
chiefly a main way, in distinction from a 
lane or alley; the houses as well as the open 
way; as, a well-built street; a handsome 
street. 

O, how it yc.irn’d iny heart when 1 belicld 
In London streets tlint coronation day. ShaJk. 

Street-arab (stret'ar-ab), 71 . See Arar, 2 . 
Street -car (stret'kRr), n. A tramway-car 
which runs in a city or town. 

Street - door (stretMor), n. The door of a 
house or other building which opens upon a 
street. 

Street-orderly (stret'or-der-li), n. One who 
cleans the streets; a stiavenger. 
Street-sweeper (stret'swep-er), n. Ono who 
or that whicli sweeps the streets; specifi- 
cally, a machine provided with long brushes 
and scrapers, and drawn by horses, for re- 
moving dust, mud, tfec., from the streets. 
Street-walker (8trct'wftk-6r), n. 1 . A com- 
mon prostitute: from her walking the streets 
at night. 2. An idler. 

Street - walking (stret'wftk-ing), n. The 
practice of a street- walker; public prostitu- 
tion. 

Street-ward (stret'wftrd), n. Formerly, an 
officer who had the care of the streets. 
Streetward (stret'w6rd), a. Adjoining the 
street ; looking out on the street. ‘ Their 
little streetward sitting-room.' Tennyson. 
Streetway (stret'wa), n. The open space 
of a street. 

Strelghtt (strat), 71 . 1. A narrow; a strait. 

2. Difficulty; distress.— 3. An old cant name 
for a narrow alley in London frequented by 
loose persons. B. Jonson. 

Strelghtt (strat), a. Narrow; strait. See 
Strait. 

Strelght t (strat), adv. Strictly. See Strait. 
Strelghtent (strat'n), r.f. Same ns Straiten. 
Drayton. 

Streine, t V. t. To constrain ; to press closely. 
Chaucer. 

Strelte.t a. Strait. Chaucer. 

Strelltz (strel' its), n. [Rus. strieli^tz, an 
archer, a shooter, strield, an arrow. ] A sol- 
dier of the ancient Muscovite guards, abol- 
ished by Peter the Great. 

Strelltzla (stre-lit'zi-a), n. [Named by Alton 
in honour of the queen of George 111., from 
the house of Mecklenburg-Ntrehtz. ] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Musaceie, growing in 
Cape Colony, having rigid glaucous leaves, 
and singularly irregular and gorgeous flow- 
ers of a yellow, blue, or white colour. 
Stremet (strem), v.i. To stream; to flow, 
Chaucer. 

strem6,t n. a stream ; a ray of the sun. 
Chaucer. 


Stremma (strem'ma), n. [Gr., a twist, a 
wrench, a strain, from strephd, to twist, to 
turn. ] In pathol. a strain or sprain of the 
parts about a joint. 

Strenet (8tr§n), n. [O.E. stren, strend, 
A. Sax. str^7id, stock, race, generation, tribe, 
str^nan, strednaji, to beget, procreate, 
breed.] 1, Race; offspring, — 2, Descent; 
lineage. Spenser. See Strain. 

Strongest, t a. superl. Strongest. Chaucer. 

Strength (strength), 71. [A. Sax. 8trength7i, 

strength, from strang, strong; comp, length 
and long. See STRONa.] 1. Tliat property, 
attribute, or quality of an animal body by 
which it is enabled to move itself or other 
bodies. The strength of animals is the 
muscular force or energy which they are 
capable of exerting; as, not to have streiujth 
enough to lift the arm or to walk. In order 
to compare the effects produced by differ- 
ent animals, or the same animal under dif- 
erent circumstances, it is usual to estimate 
the force required to raise or transport 1 lb. 
through 1 foot of space in 1 minute of time, 
which force is called the dynamic unit. 
Hence, if an animal, as a horse, for ex- 
ample, is capable of raising 33,000 lbs. 1 
foot high in a minute, he must exert a 
force 33,000 times greater than that required 
to raise 1 lb. through the same space in the 
same time. Of the different modes of esti- 
mating human strength the most practically 
useful is the observation of the average 
etfeet produced daily by a labourer who 
continues his exertions fora number of suc- 
cessive days, as in transporting materials in 
a wheel-barrow, carrying or dragging a load, 
working a pump, turning a winch, rowing a 
boat. &c.— 2. The quality of bodies by which 
they sustain the application of force with- 
out breaking or yielding; solidity or tough- 
ness; as, the sU'ength of a bone; iht st7'ength 
of a beam; the strength of a wall; the strenyth 
of a rope. 'I’he conditions which determine 
the strength of solid bodies, and their power 
to resist forces temling to produce fracture, 
are found by exiieriment. A force acting 
on solid Ixxlies may tend to separate its 
parts in different ways. Thus a body may 
be torn asunder by a stretching or tensile 
force or direct pull applied in the direction 
of its tibres. as in the case of rope.s, <tc. ; or 
it may be broken across by a transverse 
strain, crushed by a pressure exerted in the 
direction of its length, twisted, shorn across, 
<fec.— 3. Tower or vigour of any kind; ability 
to do or bear; capacity for exertion, whether 
physical, intellectual, or moral; strength 
of mind, memory, or judgment; strength of 
evidence, argument, or persuasion; strength 
of feeling, affection, and the like. 

This act 

Shall bruise the head of SataJi, crush his stren/^th. 

Milton. 

Aristotle s large views, acuteness and penetration 
of thought, and .strength of iudgiucnt, few have 
equalled. I.ocke. 

4. Power of resisting attacks; as, the strength 
of a castle or fort. 

Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh .a siege to scorn. Shak. 

6. One who or that which is regarded as 
embodying force, strength, or firmness ; 
that on which confidence or reliance is 
placed ; support; security. ‘ My only strength 
and stay. ’ Milton. 

God is our refuge and strength. Rs. xlvi. i. 

6. Force or power in expressing moaniug by 
words: vigour of style; nervous diction; as, 
a writer of great stre7igth. The strenyth 
consists in the full and forcible exhibition 
of ideas, by which a sensible or deep im- 
pression is made on the mind of a hearer or 
reader. 

And praise the easy vigour of a line. 

Where Denliam’s strength and Waller’s sweetness 

join. I'ope. 

7. Vi vi dn ess ; intensity; brightness ; clearness ; 
brilliance; as, stre7igth of colour or light. 

His countenance was as the sun shiueth in his 
strength. Kev. i, i6. 

8. Intensity ordegreeof the distinguishing or 
essential element or constituent; the quality 
of producing sensible effects on other bodies; 
potency: said of liquors and the like; as, the 
strength of wine or spirits; the streiigth of 
a potion or a poison; the strength of an acid. 

9. That quality which tends to secure results; 
the effective power in an institution or wliat 
is established ; legal or moral force ; the 
quality of binding, influencing, or constrain- 
ing; as, the strength of social or legal ob- 
ligations; the streiigth of law; the stre7xgth 
of public opinion or custom. — 10, Force as 


measured or stated in figures; amount or 
numbers of any body, as of an army, fleet, 
or the like. ‘Of what strength are they 
a-foot?’ Shak. ‘ To descry the strength of 
the enemy.’ Shak.~-^ll. Force proceeding 
from motion and proportioned to it; vehe- 
mence; impetuosity; as, the streiigth of a 
current of air or water.— 12. t Fortification; 
fortress; stronghold. ‘ Fenced in by certain 
strengths.’ B, Jonsoii. 

This inaccessible high strength, the scat 
Of Deity suprenie, us dispossessed. 

He trusted to have seized. Milton, 

13. In the fi7ie. arts, boldness of conception 
or treatment. ‘ Caracci’s strength, Correg- 
gio’s softer line. ’ Pope. — O 71 or 7ipo7i the 
streiigth of, in reliance upon the value of; 
on the faith of; as, to do something on the 
strength of another’s promise. ‘ The allies, 
after a successful summer, are too apt, 7ipon 
the st7‘ength of it, to neglect preparation for 
the ensiling campaign.' Adtfwon. ~ 8yN, 
Force, power, robustness, toughness, stout- 
ness, brawniness, lustiness, firmness, so- 
lidity, puissance, efficiency, energy, vehe- 
mence. 

Strength t (strength), v.t. 'To strengthen. 

Daniel. 

Strengthen ( strength 'en), v.t To make 
strong or stronger ; (a) to add strength to, 
eitlier physical, legal, or moral; to confirm; 
to establish ; as, to strengthen a limb ; to 
strengthen an obligation; to strengthen au- 
thority. (/>) 'J o animate; to encourage; toflx 
in resolution. 

Charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen 
him. Dent. iii. 28. 

(c) To make greater; to add intensity to. 

‘ To strengthen that impatience,’ Sluik. (d) 
'To cause to increase iii power or security. 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, . . . 
Witli powerful policy stretigthcn titemselve.s. Shak. 

Syn. To invigorate, conflnn, establish, for- 
tify, animate, encourage, intei)sify,hcighten. 
Strengthen ( strength 'en), v.i. To grow 
strong or stronger. 

The young disease that imist subdue at length, 
Crow.s with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. Pope. 

Strengthener (Btrength'en-6r), 71. One who 
or that which strengthens; one who or that 
which increases strength, physical or moral; 
specifically, mined, something which, taken 
into the system, increases vital energy and 
sti ength of action. 

Strengthful (strengtli 'fql ), a. Abounding 
in strength; strong. Marston. 
StrengthfulneBS(strength'fql-iies). n. The 
state or quality of beinf> strengthful or 
strong; fulness of strength. 

Strengthless ( strength 'les), a. Wanting 
strength, in any sense of the word; destitute 
of power, potency, efficacy, Ac. 'T wo strength- 
less dovea.’ Shak. ‘Liquor . . . strengthlesB 
or insipid.’ Boyle. 

Strengthner ( stiength 'u - 6r), n. Same as 
Strengthener. 

Strengthy t (strength'!), a. Having strength; 
strong. 

Strenulty t (stre-uu'i-ti), ?i. Same as Strenu- 

oUd'ness. 

Strenuous (stren'ii- u^), a. [ L. strenuus, vig- 
orous, strenuous; allied toGr. strenes, strong, 
hard, and perhaps to E. l. Eagerly 

pressing or urgent; zealous; ardent; hold; 
earnest ; valiant ; intrepid ; as, a strciiuous 
advocate for national rights ; a strenuous 
opposer of African slavery; a strenuous de- 
fender of his country, ‘A man who was a 
strenuous royalist till after the battle of 
N aseby . ’ M acaulay. 

Tills convention met with strenuous opposition in 
France. Hallam. 

2. INecessitating vigour or energy; accom- 
panied by labour or exertion. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty ; 

Boiuiagc with ease than strenuous liberty. Milton. 

Strenuously (stren'u-us-li), adv. In a stren- 
uous manner; with eager and pressing zeal; 
ardently; boldly; vigorously; actively. 
Strenuousness (stren'u-us-nes), 71 . The 
state or quality of being strenuous ; eager- 
ness ; earnestness ; active zeal ; ardour in 
pursuit of an object or in opposition to a 
measure. 

Strepe,tv.«. To strip. Chaucer. 

Strepent (Strep'ent), a. [L. strepens, stre- 
«c7i(tfi, ppr. of strepo, to make a noise.] Noisy; 
loud. ‘The strepeiit horn.’ Shenstone. 
[Rare.] 

Streperous ( strep ' 6r - us ), a. [ L. strepo. 1 
Loud; boisterous. ' k streperous emptiovL 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
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BtrephOXl (stre'fon), n. The name of a shep- 
herd In Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia In love 
with a shepherdess named Chloe. Hence, 
sometimes applied as a (generic epithet to a 
sentimental or languishing lover. ‘Turn 
their attention away while Strephon and 
Chloe were hilling and cooing.' l%ackeray. 

BtrepltOSO (strep-i-tO'so). [ft,, noisy.] In 
muffic, a term denoting that the part to 
which it is prefixed is to be performed in an 
impetuous and boisterous style. 

Strepslcere (strep'si-ser), 71. A member of 
the afcrepsicereaj. 

Btrepaiceresa (strep-si -se're-e), n. pi. [Cr. 
strepho, strepso, to twist, and keras, a horn.] 
A subdivision of the Bovidie or hollow- 
horned ruminants, characterized by horns 
generally subangular, with a more or less 
distinct ridge or keel on the front angle, and 
twisting in a direction contrary to those of 
the sheep. The genus Strepsiceros is the 
type. The species are .Asiatic and African. 

StrepslcerOB (strep-sis'e-rosl.n. [See above. ] 
A genus of liollow’-honied ruminants, the 
type of the subdivision Strepsicerefe (which 
see). The S. koodoo or koodoo is the best- 
known species. See KoODOO. 

Strepslpter (strep-si p'ter), ?».. An insect of 
the onler Strepsiptera. 

Strepsiptera (8trep-8ip't6r-a), pi. [Gr. 
strepho, strepso, to twist, andpteron, awing.] 
A small order of parasitic insects, having the 
front pair of wings in the form of twisted 
filaments, the posterior pair fan-shaped. 



Strepsiptera. — a, Stylofs Dalii. Do. magnified. 

c, Pseudelytra. d. Double antennje. 

whence the name Rhipiptcra also given to 
the order. The females are apterous, and 
never leave the abdomen of the wasp or bee 
to which they are attached. N aturalists now 
very generally regard the Strepsiptera as an 
anomalous and degraded group of parasitic 
coleoptera, 

Strepslpterau (strep-sip'tfer-an), n. Same 
as Strepsipter. 

Strepsipterous (strep-.sip'tc-r-us), a. Of or 
belonging to the Strepsiptera. 

Strep^hlna ( strep - si - ri ' ua ), n. pi. [ Gr. 
strepho, strepso, to twist, and rhis, I'hiiios, 
the nose.] A section of Quadrnmana in 
Owen’s system, characterized by thenostrils 
being curved or twisted, whilst the second 
digit of the hind limb has a claw. This sec- 
tion is often called Prosimioe, and it includes 
several families, of which the aye-ayes, loris, 
and true lemurs are the most important. It 
is chiefly referrible to Madagascar as its 
geographical centre, but it spreads west- 
wards into Africa and eastwards into the 
Indian Archipelago. In many works the 
Galeopithecus is also placed in this section. 

Btreptospondylus (strep-tO-spon'dil-us), n. 
[Gr. streptos, turned bacK or reversed, and 
sj)ondylos, vertebra ] A fossil crocodilian 
reptile the vertebra) of which have a ball-and- 
socket articulation in a position the reverse 
of the ordinary type, whence the name. It 
occurs in the Wealden of Sussex and the Isle 
of Wight. 

Stress (stres), [O.Fr. estrecer, estreder, 
Mod.Fr. I’trecir, to straiten, to narrow, from 
a hypothetical L.L. form strictiare, from L. 
strictus, pp. of strinpo.stricUirn, to draw tight, 
to compress. Distress is from the same verb, 
with prefix dis. (See also Strain.) In the 
sense of distress it is simply an abhrev. of 
that word,] 1. Constraining, urging, or im- 
pelling force; constraining power or influ- 
ence; pressure; urgency; violence. ‘By 
stress of weather driven.' Dryden. 

Shall they, who by the stress of grinding toil 
Wrest from the unwilling earth his luxuries, 

Perish for crime? Shelley. 

2, Effort or exertion made; strain. 

Though the faculties of the mind arc improved by 
exercise, yet they must not be put to a stress beyond 
their strength, Locke. 

8. Weight, importance, or influence, Im- 
puted or ascribed; important part. ‘This, 
on which the great stress of the business 
depends.’ Locke. 


Consider how great a stress he laid upon this duty 
. . . and how earnestly he recommended It. 

tterbury. 

4. In ine.ch. force exerted in any direction or 
manner between contiguous bodies or parts 
of bodies, and taking specific names accord- 
ing to its direction or mode of action; as, (a) 
tensile stress, tending to draw or pull tne 
parts of a body asunder; (6) compressive 
stress, tending to crush a body; (c) trans- 
verse or lateral stress, tending to bend it 
and break it across, the force being applied 
laterally, and acting with leverage; (rf) tor- 
8io7ial stress, tending to twist it asunder, the 
force acting with leverage; and (e) shearing 
stress, tending to cut it through. —6. Ac- 
cent; emphasis; as, the st7’ess on a particu- 
lar syllable or word. — 6. t Distress. ‘ Sad 
herself of his heavy stress.’ Spenser. — 7. In 
Scots law, (a) the act of distraining; dis- 
tress. (6) An ancient mode of taking up 
indictments for circuit courts. 

Stress (stres), v.t. 1. To press ; to urge ; to 
distress; to put to difilculties. ‘If the 
magistrate be so stressed that ho cannot 
protect those that are pious and peaceable.’ 
Waterhouse. [Rare.]— 2. To subject to stress 
or force. ‘ 'Those portions of ice which are 
most stressed.' Prof. Everett. 

Stretch (strech), v. t. [O. E. strecche, a softened 
form of old streke. Sc. or Northern E, streek, 
streik. A, Sax. streccan, D. strekken, G. 
strecken, Dan. strdkke, to draw straight, to 
stretch. Straight is a derivative, and strakc, 
streak, strilce, stroke, string, strong are more 
or less closely connected, as is L. stringo, 
to draw tight.] 1. To draw out; to extend 
in length; as, to sti'etch a cord or rope be- 
tween two points; often to draw tight; to 
make tense. — 2. To extend in any direction; 
to spread ; to exiiand ; as, to stretch cloth ; 
to stretch the wings; to streUh one’s self. 

Wh.-it more likely to stretch forth the heavens, and 
lay the foundations of the earth, than infinite power? 

Tillotson. 

3. To reach out; to put forth; to hold out. 

stretch thine hand unto the i)oor. licclus. vii. 32. 

4. 'To strain by the exercise of force; to ap- 
ply stress or effort to; to extend or distend 
forcibly. ‘(Groans) did stretch his leathern 
coat almost to bursting.' Shak. 'Stretch 
thy chest.' Shak. 

The ox hath stretched hi.s yoke in vain. Shak. 

&, 'J'o exaggerate; to extend too far; as, to 
stretch the truth; to stretch one’s credit. 

They take up, one day, the most violent and 
stretched prerogative. Burke. 

—To stretch a jiovnt. Same as To strain a 
poi7it. (See under STRAIN, v.t.) Sir W. 
Scott 

Stretch (strech), v.i. l. To extend; to reach ; 
to be continuous over a distance ; to be 
drawn out in length or in breadth, or both; 
to spread ; tis, a line that stretches between 
two points; a lake stretches over a hundred 
miles. 2. To he extended or to bear ex- 
tension without breaking, as elastic sub- 
stances; to attain greater length. 

The inner membrane . . because it would stretch 
and yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 

3. 'To sally beyond the truth; to exaggerate; 
as, a man who is apt to stretch has less 
credit than others. [Colloq. ] 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the most 
probable event, that is reported by one who uses to 
stretch f Dr. H. More. 

4. Naut. to sail under a great spread of can- 
vas. In this it differs from stand, which 
implies no press of sail; as, we were staiid- 
ing to the east when we saw a ship stretch- 
ing to the southward.— 5. To make violent 
efforts in running. — To stretch out, to give 
a long pull in rowing. Dickens. - ■ Stretch 
out! an order to a boat’s crew to pull strong. 

Stretch (strech), n. 1. The act of stretch- 
ing or the state of being stretched; reach; 
effort; struggle; strain. ‘A great and sud- 
den stretch or contortion.’ Ray. Often in 
the phrase on or upon the stretch. 

Those put lawful authority upon the stretch to the 
abuse of power, under colour of prerogative. 

Sir Jt. L' Kstran^fe. 

I had to watch signals all the way, one every two 
miles, so that me and my stoker were on the stretch 
all the time, doing two things at once— attending to 
the engine and looking out. Dickens. 

Similarly at or on a stretch, at one effort ; 
at one time. ‘ Could not entertain the child 
long on a stretch.’ Lord Lytton. — 2. The 
extent to which anything may be stretched; 
hence, the utmost extent or reach of mean- 
ing, power, or the like. ‘ The utmost stretch 
that nature can.' OranvUle. 

At all their stretch her little wings she spread. 

Dryden. 


Quotations in their utmost stretch can signify n« 
more than that Luther lay under severe agonies of 
mind. A tterbury. 

3. A continued surface; an extended por- 
tion; as, a great stretch of grassy land; a 
stretch of nioimtalnouB country.— 4. ATaut. 
the reach or extent of progress on one tack; 
a tack.— 6. Course; direction; as, the stretch 
of seams of coal. 

Stretcher (8trech'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which stretches or expands; specifically, (a) 
an instrument for expanding gloves. (&) An 
expanding last for distending boots or shoes, 
(c) A frame for expanding a canvas for paint- 
ing. (d) One of the rods in an umbrella 
attached at one end to one of the ribs, and 
at the other to the tube sliding upon the 
handle. — 2. In 7nasonry, a brick or stone 
laid horizontally with its length in the di- 
rection of the face of the wall. It is thus 
distinguished from a header, which is laid 
lengthwise across the thickness of the wall, 
so that its small head or end is seen in the 
external face of the wall. —3. In carp, a 
tie-timber in a frame. — 4. NaiU. a narrow 
piece of plank placed across a boat for the 
rowers to set their feet against; also, a 
cross piece placed between a boat’s sides 
to keep them apart when hoisted up and 
griped. — 5. A flat board on which corpses 
are stretched or laid out previously to cof- 
fining. —6. A litter or frame for carrying sick, 
wounded, or dead persons; also, a wooden 
frame on whicli violent persons are strapped 
in order to transport them from one place 
to another. 

The bcnseless body was lifted and carried into the 
nearest chemi.sl’s snou, and thence borne on a 
stretcher to the hospital. Mrs. Riddell. 

7. A statement which overstretches the truth; 
a lie. [Colloq.] 

Stretching-course (strech'ing-kors), n. In 
7/iaso7iry, a course of stretchers. 
Stretching-machine (strecli'ing-ma-sh^n), 
n. A machine in which cotton goods and 
other textile fabrics are stretched, by which 
means all their warp and woof yarns are 
laid in truly parallel directions. 
Stretching-piece (streclTing-p^s), n. See 
Strut. 

Stretta (strct'tA), 71 . [It.] Inrmmc, acoda 
or final passage taken in quicker time than 
the preceding movements. 

Stretto (stret'tb), n. [It., from L. strie- 
tus, narrow, strait, from strdngo, to draw 
tight.] In iriusic, the special passage in a 
figure in which the whole of the parts, or as 
many as possilile, take up the subject at as 
short an interval of time as possible. 
Stretto (stret'to), a. In music, a term which 
signifies that the movement to which it is 
prefixed is to be performed in a quick, con- 
cise manner: opposed to largo. 

Strew (strb or stro), v. t. prot. strewed; pp. 
strewed or strew7i; ppr. strewing. [A. Sax. 
stre6wian, stredwian, strewian, to strew, to 
scatter; Goth, straujan, D. strooijen, G. 
streiten, Icel. strd, Dan. & Sw. stro; same 
root as straw, star, and also as L. sterna, 
stratum, (whence E. stratum), Gr. stronyrni, 
Skr. stri, to spread out, to strew. This verb 
is also written strow or straw, but the last 
form is obsolete.] 1. To scatter; to spread 
by scattering: always applied to dry sub- 
stances separable into parts or particles; 
as, to strew seed in beds; to strew sand on 
or over a floor; to streiv flowers over a 
grave. —2. To cover by scattering or being 
scattered over. ‘The snow which does the 
top of Pimlns strew. ’ Spenser. ‘ Every stone 
that strews the ground.’ Dickens. — 3. To 
scatter, cast, or throw loosely apart. ‘ And 
strew’ d his mangled limbs about the field.' 
Dryden. —4. To spread abroad ; to give cur- 
rency to. ‘ I have strew’ d it in the common 
ear.' Shak. ‘ She may strew dangerous con- 
jectures.’ Shak. 

Strewing (stro'lng or stroking), n. 1. The 
act of scattering or spreading over.— 2. Any- 
thing strewed or fit to be strewed. 

The herbs that have on them the cold dew o' the 

night 

Arc strewings fitt’st for graves. Shak. 

Strewmentt (strb'ment), n. Anything scat- 
tered in decoration. Shak. 

Stria (Btri'a), ?». pi. Stria (stri'6). [L.] 1. A 
technical term for a slight superficial furrow 
or a fine thread-like line or streak seen on the 
surface of a shell, mineral, plant, or other 
object, longitudinal, transverse, or oblique. 

2. In arch, a fillet between the channels or 
flutes of columns, pilasters, and the like.— 

3. In med. a large purple spot, like the mark 
produced by the stroke of a whip, appearing 
under the skin in certain malif^ant fevers. 


Fate. far. fat, fftll; 
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Striate, Striated (strrat, gtri'&t>ed), a. [L. 
Mtriatm, pp. of strio, to streak, from stria, 
a streak.] 1. Marked with striec; marked 
or scored with superficial or very slender 
lines; marked with flue parallel lines.— 

2. Arranged in ornamental lines, parallel or 
wavy.— 3. Having a thread-like form. Ray. 
— Striated fibre, in anat. the fibre of the vol- 
untary muscles, or those that the will can 
affect. See Non-striatbd. 

Striate ([strl'at), v.t pret. & pp. striated; 
ppr. striating. To mark with strise. ‘ Stri- 
ated longitudinally.' Owen. 

Striation (strl-a'shon), n. The state of being 
striated, or marked with fine parallel lines. 
Specifically, (a) in anat. and physiol, the 
grooved appearance of cell walls caused by 
the deposition of lainellro or layers of dif- 
ferent refractive powers on the inner side 
of the cell membrane, (b) In geol. the 
grooving or channelling of rock surface by 
masses of ice having stones frozen into their 
under surfaces passing over them. 
Strlature (stri'at-ur), rt. Disposition of 
striae; striation. 

Stricht (strik), n. [L. strix, a screech-owl] 
A bird of ill omen. Spenser. 

Stricken (strik'n), pp. of strike: generally 
used as an adjective. 1. Struck; smitten; as, 
the stricken deer. See STRIKE. 

When 1 first saw her 1 was presently (with 

love). Str P. Sidney. 

2. Advanced; worn; far gone. 

Abraham and Sarah were old and well stricken in 
age. Gen. xviii. ii. 

3. Whole; entire: said of an hour as marked 
by the striking of the clock. 

He persevered for a stricken hour in such a tor- 
rent of unnecessary tattle. Sir IV. .Scott. 

Strickle (strik'l), n. [From strike.] 1. A 
strike; an instrument to strike grain to a 
level with the measure. — 2. An instrument 
for whetting scythes. —3. An instrument 
used in moulding pipe.s. 

Strickler, Strickless (strik'l^r.strik'les), n. 
A strickle or strike. [Local] 

Strict (strikt), a. [L. strictus, pp. of stringo, 
to draw tight, compress; whence also strain, 
stress.] l.t Strained; drawn close; tight. 
*To strain her in a strict embrace.’ Dry- 
den. ‘ With most sfridt ligature.’ Arhuth- 
nof.— 2. t Tense; not relaxed; as, a strict or 
lax fibre.—;!. Exact; accurate; careful; 
rigorou.sly nice. ‘ lie observed strict silence. ’ 
Macaulay. 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch. Milton. 

4. Regulated by exact rules; observing exact 
rules ; rigorous ; severe ; as, to be strict in 
observing the Sabbath. ‘ Fate inextricable 
or strict necessity. ’ Milton. 

If a stnet hand be ke[)t over children from the be 
ginning, tliey will in that age be tractable. Locke. 

5. Positive; definite as to terms; stringent; 
as, a strict injunction to do something. — 

6. Rigidly interpreted; confined; limited; 
not Avith latitude; as. to understand words 
in a strict sense. — Strict settlement, in law, 
a settlement by which land is settled to the 
parent for life, and after his death to his 
first and other sons in tail, trustees being 
interpo.sed to preserve the contingent re- 
mainders.— S vn. Exact, accurate, nice, close, 
rigorous, severe, stringent. 

Strictly (strikt'li), adv. In a strict man- 
ner ; as, (a) exactly ; with nice or rigorous 
accuracy. ‘Not only water, strictly so called, 
but the whole mass of liquid bodies. ' T. 
Burnet. (6) Positively; definitely. 'Charge 
him strictly not to proceed,’ Dryden. (c) 
Rigorously; severely; without remission or 
indulgence. 

Examine thyself strictly, whether thou didst not 
best at first. Bacon. 

StriotneBS (strikt'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being strict; as, (a) exactness 
In the observance of rules, laws, rites, and 
the like; rigorous accuracy; nice regularity 
or precision. 

I could not grant too much or distrust too little, to 
men that pretended singular piety and religious 
strictness. Gaucten. 

(6) Rigour; severity; stringency. 

These conimi.ssioners proceeded with such strict- 
ness and severity as dia much obscure the king’s 
mercy. Bacon. 

Stricture (strik'tOr), n. [Fr. ; L. strictura, 
from stringo, stricturn, to draw tight. See 
Strict.] i.t Strictness. 'A man of stric- 
ture and firm abstinence.’ 8hak.—2.\ A 
stroke ; a glance ; a touch. Sir M. Hale.— 
8. A touch of sharp criticism; critical re- 


mark; censure; as, to pass sfriotum on one’s 
conduct. 

Thus have I past through all your letter, and given 
myself the liberty of these strictures by way of re- 
flection on all and every passage. Hammond. 

4. In med. a morbid contraction of some 
mucous canal or duct of the body, as the 
oesophagus, intestines, urethra, vagina, <fec. 
StrlOtured (strik'turd), a. Affected with 
stricture; as, a strictured duct. 

Stride (strid), v.i. pret. strode; pp. stridden; 
ppr. striding. [A. Sax. strtdan, pret. strdd, 
pp. striden, to stride, to walk, bestridan, 
to bestride; L.G. striden; comp. Dan. stritte, 
to straddle; also G. streiten, to contend.] 

1. To walk with long steps. ‘Hell trembled 
as he strode. ' Milton. 

Mars in the middle of the shining shield 
Is grav’d, and strides along the field. Dryden. 

2. To stand with the feet far apart; to 
straddle. 

Stride (strid), v.t. 1. To pass over at a step; 
as, to stride a ditch. — 2. To sit astride on ; 
to bestride; to ride upon. 'Striding the 
blast. ’ Shak. 

I mean to stride your steed. Shak. 

Stride (strid), n. [From the verb.] 1. A 
step, especially one that is long, measured, 
or pompous; a wide stretch of the legs. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And masculine lier stride. Swift. 

2. The space measured by the legs far apart; 
the ground covered by a long step; hence, a 
short distance. 

Betwixt them both was but a little stride. 

That did the house of richessefrom hell-month divide. 

Spenser. 

Strident (stri'dent), a. [L. stridem, striden- 
tu, ppr. of strideu, to creak. J Creaking ; 
harsh; grating. 

Brava! braval old Steyne’s strident voice was 
heard roaring over all the rest. Thackeray. 

Stridor (stri'dor), n. [L. See Strident.] A 
harsli creaking noise or a crack. — Stridor 
dentium IL.], grinding of the teeth; a com- 
mon symptom during sleep in children 
affected with wonns or other intestinal irri- 
tation. It occurs also in fevers as a symptom 
of irritation of the brain. 

Stridulate (strid'u-lat), v.i. [SeeSTRiDU- 
liOUS. ] 'To make a small, harsh, creaking 
noise, as some insects. 

Stridulation (strid-u-la'shon), ?i. The act 
of making a small harsh, creaking noise; 
specifically, the power possessed by certain 
male insects of producing a shrill grating 
noise by friction between a serrated part of 
the body and a hard part, with the view of 
atti'acting the females. 

Strldulator (strid'u-la-tor), n. 'J'hat wliich 
stridulates or makes a harsh creaking noise. 
Darwin. 

Strldulatory (8trid'u-la-to-ri),a. Harsh and 
creaking; striduloiis. Darwin. 

StridulOUB (strid'u-lus). a. [ L. stridulus, 
from strideo, to creak, to rattle.] Making 
a small harsh sound or a creaking ; having 
a thin sipieaky sound. 

A thin thread of w.ater trickling through a leaden 
tube yieJd.s a stridulons and plaintive M)und con)- 
pared with the full volume of ‘.ound corrc.sponding 
to the full volume of water. De Quincey. 

Strife (strif), n. [O.E. stryfi, stri{f, strife, 
trouble, apparently the direct descendant 
of A. Sax. strith, strife, contest, Icel. strith, 
affliction, calamity, war, strife, the th being 
changed to / by the influence of strive, O. Fr. 
estriver, to strive, estrif, strife, wliich itself, 
however, Is probably from the Icelandic or 
Norse. See Strive, and also Stiff for 
similar interchange of sounds. ] 1, t The act 
of striving or doing one’s best ; earnest at- 
tempt or endeavour. ‘ With strife to please 
you.’ 5/iaA:.— 2. Exertion or contention for 
superiority; contest of emulation, either by 
intellectual or physical efforts ; emulation. 

‘ Weep with equal strife who should weep 
most.^ Shak. 

Thus gods contended, noble strife. 

Who most should case the wants of life. Conj^^reve. 

8. Contention in anger or enmity ; discord ; 
contest; combat; quarrel or war. 

Twenty of them fought in this black strife. Shak. 
The.se vows thus granted, raised a strife above. 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love. Dryden. 
4. t Opposition; contrariety; contrast. Shak. 
6. t That which is contended against ; occa- 
sion of contest. Spemer. 

Strifeful (strif fql), a. Full of strife ; con- 
tentious; discordant. 

The ape was striftfid, and ambitious. Sfenser. 

striga (Stri'ga), n. pi StrteSB (stri'jg). [L.] 
1. In hot. a straight, hair-uke scale, consti- 


tuting a species of pubescence in plants. — 
2. In arch, the fiuting of a column. 
StrlgldSB (strij'i-d6), n. pi. [Gr. strix, strigos, 
an owl, and eidos, likeness.] A family of 
nocturnal birds of prey, comprehending the 
owls. 

Strlgll (strij'il), n. [L. strigilis, a strigil, 
from stringo, to draw tight, to graze, to 
scrape.] An instrument of metal, ivory, or 
horn, used by the ancients for scraping the 
skin at the bath. 

Strl^OBe (strij'il-os), a. [Dim. of strigose.] 
In hot. set with stiff, slender bristles. 
Strlgmentt (strig'ment), n. [L. strigmen- 
turn, from stringo, to draw tight, to graze.] 
Scraping; that which is scraped off. "The 
strigments and sudoriferous adhesions from 
men’s hands. ’ Sir T. Browne. 
StrlgOCephalUB (stri-go-sefal-ns), n. (Gr, 
strix, strigos, an owl, and kephale, the head.] 
A genus of fossil brachiopoda, from the De- 
vonian strata of Plymoutn, the Eifol, &c. 
StrigOPB (stri'gops), n. [Gr. strix, strigos, 
an owl, and ops, the eye, countenance.] A 
curious genus of birds of the parrot family, 
so called from its having some resemblance 
to an owl One8pecie8(S. habroptylu8),oix\\ed 
the kakapo, is known, of a greenish and 
mottled hue. It is a native of New Zealand. 
See Kakapo. 

StrigoBe, StrlgouB (stri'gfis, strfgus), a. In 
Having striga*; hispid; i\ strigous leoi is 
one sot with stiff lancoolate bristles. 

Strike (strik), v.t. prot. struck; pp. struck, 
stricken (but the latter is now commonly an 
adjective); ppr. striking. Strook, an old past 
participle, is wholly obsolete, as al&ostrucken 
in English, though in common use in Scot- 
land. [The literal meaning is to draw » 
stroke or streak uiion; A. Sax. strica, a stroke 
or line, a course or line of motion; strtcan, 
to rub or wipe, to go rapidly; D. strijken, 
to sweep, to rub, to spread over, to stroke; 
G. streichen, Icel. strykja, to stroke, to flog. 
See also STRETCH, STRIP.] 1. To touch or 
hit with some force, either with the hand 
or an instrument; to smite; to give a blow 
to, as with the hand, a stick, a whip, a 
hall, or an arrow; as, an arrow struck the 
shield ; a ball strikes a ship between wind 
and water. Often with down, off, up, 

See phrases below. Similarly to strike a 
person dead, to kill him with a blow or 
blows. 

The servants did strike him with the palms of their 
hands. Mark xiv, 65. 

He at Philippi kept 

His sword e'en like a dancer, while 1 struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassiu.s. Shak. 

2. To give, deal, or inflict : with blow or 
similar word as object. ‘Him that strucAr 
more bloivs for Rome. ’ Shak. 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow. 

Byron. 

3. 'I'o dash; to knock; to throw with a quick 
motion ; with the instrument as object; as, 
to strike one’s /out against a stone. 'Struck 
his hand upon his breast.’ Shak. 

They shall take of the blood, and strike it on the 
two side posts. Ex. xii. 7. 

4. 'To produce by a blow or blows; as, to 
strike fire; to strike a light.— 5. To stamp 
with a stroke; to impress; hence, to mint; to 
coin; as, to strike coin at the mint; to strike 
sovereigns. 

This is ifiven as the reason for not striking silver 
money. Brougham. 

0. To light upon; to hit. 

A judicious friend . . . presses the advantage and 
strikes the critical minute. feremy Collier. 

7. To prostrate; to blast; to confound, as. 
by superhuman power or the influence of 
planets; as, to be moonstruck. 

The red pestilence strike all trades in Rome. Shak. 
If I do wake, some planet strike me down. 

That I may slumber in eternal sleep. Shak. 

8. To make to disappear; to erase; to efface; 
to blot: with out, away, «fec. ; as, to strike 
out an item in an account. 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away 
From the great compt. Shak. 

9. To thrust in ; to cause to enter or pene- 
trate; as, a tree strikes Its root fieep.— 10. To 
punish; to afflict: as smite is also used. 

To punish the just is not good, nor to strike princes 
for equity. Prov. xvii. 26. 

11. To cause to sound ; to notify by sound ; 
as, the clock strikes twelve; hence, to begin 
to beat, as a drum; to begin to sing or play, 
as a song or tune : often with up. 'Strike 
up the drums.’ Shak. 'Strike a free inarch 
to Troy.’ Shak. 

That heaven and earth may strike their sounds to- 
gether 

Applauding our approach. Shak. 


oh, oAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go\ j, ^ob; 
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12. To impress strongly; to affect sensibly 
with strong emotion; as, to strike the mind 
with Burpi^e; to strike with wonder, alarm, 
dread, or horror ; the spectacle struck him 
greatly. 

I am struck with sorrow. Skak. 

Nice works of art strike and surprise us most on 
the first view. Atterbury. 

18. To produce by a sudden action; to effect 
at once. 

It cannot be this weak and writhled slirimp 

Should strike such terror to his enemies. Shak, 


Waving^ wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

Mit/on. 

14. To affect In some particular manner by 
a sudden impression or impulse; as, the 
plan proposed strikes me favourably; to 
strike one blind; to strike one dumb.— 15. To 
make and ratify; as, to strike a bargain. ‘To 
perpetual leagues.' Philips. [Comp. 
L. foeaus /erire, to strike a treaty; also the 
phrase to strike hands, below.]— 1(1. To level, 
as a measure of grain, salt, or the like, by 
scraping off %vith a straight instrument what 
is above the level of the top. — 17. To lower, 
as the yards of a vessel ; to let down, as a 
sail or iiag. in token of submission or sur- 
render; to take or bring down, as a tent. 
See also phrases below. 

Now Margiiret 

Mii.st strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve 
Whcii king.s comm.^nd. Shak. 

18. + To take forcibly or fraudulently; as, 
to strike money. Goodrich. — 19. To lade 
into a cooler, as the cane -juice in sugar- 
making. —20. + To stroke; to pass lightly, 
as with the hand. ‘Strike his hand over 
the place, and recover the leper.’ 2 Ki. v. 
11, — Well struck or stricken in years, of 
an advanced ago. ‘His noble queen, well 
struck in years.’ Shak.— To strike a balance, 
in hook keeping, to bring out the anKUint 
due on one or other of the sides of a debtor 
and creditor account ; hence, in general, to 
Ascertain on which side the preponderance 


The decision in its favour is formed by striking a 
balance of good and evil, in which the advantages 
are found upon the whole to preponderate against 
election and (or inheritance. Brougham. 


—To strike a centre or centering, in arch, 
see Centerino.— T o strike down, to pros- 
trate by a blow or blows; to fell.— To strike 
hands icith, (a) to shake hands with, (b) To 
make a compact or agreement with; to agree 
with,— To strike a jury, in law, to constitute 
a special jury ordered by a court, by each 
party striking out a certain number of names 
from a prepared list of jurors, so as to re- 
■duce it to the number of persons required 
by law. — Strike ine luck, strike me lucky, an 
expression used by the lower orders when 
making a bargain, deriv3d from the old cus- 
tom of striking ijands together as a ratifica- 
tion of the bargain, when the buyer left in 
the haud of the seller an earnest penny. 


Come, strike me luck with canicst, and draw the 
writings. Beau. & FI. 

But, if that's ail you stand upon. 

Here, strike me luck, it shall be done. Hudibras. 


—To Strike of, (a) to erase from an account: 
to deduct ; as. to strike of the interest of a 
debt, (h) To impress; to print; as, to strike 
of a thousand copies of a book, (c) To sepa- 
rate by a blow or any sudden action ; as, to 
strike of a man’s head with a scimitar; to 
strike of what is superfluous or corrupt.— 
To strike oil, to find petroleum when boiing 
for it; hence, to make a lucky hit, especially 
financially.- To strike out,{a) to produce by 
collision; to force out; as, to strike out 
sparks with steel 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Dryden. 

i(&) To blot out; to efface; to erase. 

To methodize is as necessary as to strike out. 

Pope. 

(e) To plan or excogitate by a quick effort ; 
to devise; to ♦nvent; to contrive; as, to 
strike out a new plan of finance.— To strike 
sail, to lower or take in sail; hence, to cease 
to make progress; to stop.— To strike sound- 
ings (nautX to ascertain the depth of water 
with the ^nd-lead, &c.— To strike a tent, 
to loosen, the cords and pegs of a tent for 
the purpose of removing it.— To strike up, 
{a) to drive up with a blow. (6) To begin to 
may or sing; as, to strike up a merry air.— 
To strike work, to cease work, especially till 
some dispute between employers and em- 
ployed is settled. See verb Intransitive. 

Strike (strlk), v.i. l. To make a quick blow 
or thrust. ‘ Willing to wound and yet afraid 
to strike.’ Pope. 

It pleas'd the king 

To at me upon his misconstruction. Skak. 




2. To use one's weapons; to be active in 
fight or on any occasion of employing force; 
to fight; as, to strike for one’s country. 
‘God’s arm strike with us.’ Shak. — 3. To 
hit; to collide; to dash; to clash; as, a ham- 
mer strikes against the bell of a clock. — 

4. To sound by percussion, with blows, or 
as with blows ; to be struck ; as, the clock 
strikes. 

A deep sound strikes like a rising knell. Byron. 

6. To hit; to touch; to glance; to graze; to 
act on by appulse. 

Hinder light from striking on it, and its colours 
vanish. Locke. 

6. To run or dash upon the shore, a rock, or 
bank; to bo stranded; as, the ship struck at 
twelve, and remained fast. — 7. To pass with 
a quick or strong effect; to dart; to pene- 
trate. ‘'Till a dart strike through his liver.’ 
Prov. vli. 23. 

Now and then a beam of wit or pa.ssion strikes 
through the obscurity of the poem. Dryden. 

8. To lower a sail, a flag, or colours in token 
of respect, or to signify a surrender of the 
ship to an enemy; to yield. 

The interest of our kingdom is ready to strike to 
that of your poorest fishing towns. S'wift. 

9. To quit work in order to compel an in- 
crease or prevent a reduction of wages. — 
To strike at, to make or aim a blow at ; to 
attempt to strike ; to attack ‘ To strike at 
power which for themselves they sought.' 
Dryden. — To strike home, to give an effective 
blow. ‘Who may, in the ambush of my 
name, strike home.' Shak. — To strike in, 

(a) to go in suddenly; to disappear from the 
surface, with internal consequences, as an 
eruption on the skin. (5) To put in one's 
word suddenly; to interpose; to intenupt. 

I proposed the embassy of Constantinople for Mr 
Henshaw, but my Lord Winchelsea struck in. 

Evelyn. 

—To strike into, (a) to be put by some sud- 
den act or motion into any state ; to break 
forth into; to commence suddenly; as, to 
strike into a run. ‘ It struck on a sudden 
into such reputatiou that,' &c. Dr, H. More. 

(b) To turn into quickly or abruptly; to be- 
take one’s self speedily into. 

It began raining, and I struck into Mrs. Vanhom- 
righ’s, and dined. Sioirt. 

—To strike in with, to conform to; to suit 
itself to; to join with at once. —To strike out, 
(a) in boxing, to deliver a blow directly from 
the shoulder. (6) 'To direct one’s course in 
swimming; as. to strike out for a buoy. 

(c) To wander; to make a sudden excursion; 
as, to strike out into an irregular course of 
life.— To strike up, to begin to play or sing; 
to begin to perform music ; as, being asked 
to play he immediately rfntcA: up. ‘Come, 
harper, strike up.’ Swift. 

Strike (strik), n. l. An instrument with a 
straight edge for levelling a measui-e of 
grain, salt, and the like, for scraping off 
what is above the level of the top; a strickle. 
2. A bushel; foul* pecks. Tusser. [Provin- 
cial English. ]— 3. A measure of four bushels 
or half a quarter. [ITovincial English.] 

What dowry has she?— Some two hundred imttles. 
And twenty strike of oats. Bean dr FI. 

4. Full measure ; hence, excellence of qual- 
ity. ‘ Three hogsheads of ale of the first 
strike.' Sir W <Scoft.— 5. The act of work- 
men in any particular branch of industry 
discontinuing work with the object of com- 
pelling their employer to concede certain 
demands made by them: distinguished from 
a lock-out, which is the retaliatory measure 
adopted by the employers to resist such 
action by stopping their works. —6. In 
sugar-making, the quantity of syrup, the 
contents of the last pan, emptied at once 
into the coolers. — 7. In Jlax-worki'ng, a hand- 
ful of fiax that may be heckled at once.— 

8. In metal-working, (a') a hook in a foundry 
to hoist the metal ; (6) a puddler's stirrer ; 
a rabble.— 9. t The Iron stanchel in a gate or 
palisade. — 10. In geol. the horizontal direc- 
tion of the outcropping edges of tilted strata 
It is at right angles to the dip. See Stratum. 
—By the strike, by measure not heaped up, 
as is usually done with potatoes, apples, dtc., 
but having what was above the level of the 
measure scraped off with a strike. —Strike 
of day, the dawn or break of day. ‘ If I was 
to speak till strike o' day.’ Dickens. [As to 
this phrase comp. Sc. screigh of day, also 
A. Sax. strtcan, to go.) 

Strike - block (strik'blok), n. In carp, a 

{ )lane shorter tlfen a Jointer, used for shoot- 
ng a short Joint. 


STRING 


Striker fstrlk'er), n. 1. One wh<f strike*; 
one who is ready to use force; honf 
her. Shak.— 2. In Scrip, a quarrelsc*®® 

Tit. 1. 7.-8. That which strikes; 

(a) a species of tilt-hammer op€m^^®<^‘ 
rectly from the engine; (6) a harden^ mould 
upon which a softened steel block i A struck, 
to receive a concave impression ; (c)| ^ ^at- 
poon.— 4.t A wencher. Massinger. F, 
Striking (strik'ing), a. [For assoclal^-io^ of 
size or impresBiveness with blows, sea* under 
Whopper, Strapping.] Affecting with 
strong emotions; surprising; forclbfo*' Im- 
pressive ; as, a striking representation or 
image; a striking resemblance of feat*n*es. 

The image is striking and the observation 

1. D'l.<ir»eli 

Striking (striking), n. The act of oiiiP who 
strikes. — Striking distance, the distance 
through which a given effort or instrumen- 
tality will be effective. I 

Strildngly (strik'ing-li), adv. In a striWing 
manner ; m such a manner as to affect or 
surprise; forcibly; strongly; impressively- 
‘ Many strikingly poetic passages. T. Wdr- 
ton. 

StrikingnesB (strik'ing-nes), n. The quality 
of being striking, or of affecting or surpris- 
ing. 

Strikle (strik'I), n. Same as Strickle. 

String (string), n. [A. Sax. streng, string; 
1). streng, Icel. strengr, Dan. and S>v. streing, 
G. Strang, string, line, cord; from a root 
meaning to strain, to draw tight ; akin U* 

L. stringo, to draw tight (whence strain, 
stricty, strangulo, to strangle; and seen also 
in E. strong, and perhaps in stretch, strike.] 

1. A small rope, line, or cord, or a slender 
strip of leather or other like substance, used 
for fastening or tying things. 

I'll knit it up in silken strings 
With twenty ocld-conceitcd true-love knots. Skak. 

2. A ribbon. 


Round Ormond's knee thou ty'st the mystic string. 

Prior. 

3. A thread on which anything is filed; and 
hence, a sot of things filed on a line ; a suc- 
cession of things extending in a line ; as, a 
string of shells or beads, 

A long sea-coast indented with capmeious harbours, 
covered with a string of islands. Gibbon. 


4. A strip of leather or the like, by which 
the covers of a book are held together. 

I know many of those that pretend to be great 
rabbies in these studies have scarce saluted them 
from the strings and tlie title-page. Milton. 


5. The chord of a musical instrument, as of 
a pianoforte, hari3, or violin ; as, an instru- 
ment of ten strings. 

There's not a string attuned to niirtli 
lint has its chord in melancholy. Hood. 

Hence, The stringed instruments of an 
orchestra, as distinguished from the lirasses 
and other wind-instruments ; as, a line vol- 
ume of sound from the strings. ’The word 
is often used adjectively. 

There is not one stf ing instrument that seems 
comparable to our violins. Addison. 

6, A fibre, as of a plant. 

Duck weed iiuttetli forth a little string into the 
water from the bottom. Bacon. 


7. A nerve or tendon of an animal body. 
‘ Heart with strings of steel. ‘ S/ta/r. 

The string of his tongue was loosed. Mark vU. 35. 

8. The line or cord of a bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make ready 
Utcir arrow upon the string. Ps. xi, 3. 

9. A series of things connected or following 
in succession; any concatenation of things; 
as, a string of arguments ; a string of pro- 
positions.— 10. In ship-building, the highest 
range of planks in a ship’s ceiling, or that 
between the gunwale and the upper edge of 
the upper deck ports.— 11. The tough sub- 
stance that unites the two parts of the 
pericarp of leguminous plants; as, the 
strings of beans. — 12. In mining, a small 
filamentous ramification of a metallic vein. 
18. In arch, a string-course (which see).— 
14. In billiards, the number of points made 
in a game.— To have two strings to the bow, 
to have two expedients for executing a pro- 
ject or gaining a purpose, the one in case 
the other fails; to have two objects in view 
or ends to be attained [Colloq,]— To harp 
upon one string, to talk incessantly about 
one thing or one subject. [Colloq.] 

String (8tring)jji;.f. pret. <fcpp. strung; ppr. 
stringing. 1. To furnish with strings. 
Orpheus' lute was strung with poets’ sinews. Shak. 
Has not wise nature strung the legs and feet 
■With firmest nerves? Gay. 
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2. To put in tune the strings of, as of a 
stringed instrument. 

For here the muse so oft her harp has strung. 

That not a mountain rears its head unsung. 

Addison. 

8, To put on a string; as, to string beads or 
pearls —4. To make tense; to impart vigour 
to; to tone. 

Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood. 

Dry den. 

6. To deprive of strings: to strip the strings 
from ; as, to string beans. 

StrlX^f ** band (string'band), n. A band of 
musicians who play only or principally on 
stringed instruments : opposed to a brass- 
hand. 

String -bark ( string M)ark), 7i. Same as 
Stringy -bark. 

String -beans ( string 'benz), n. pi. The 
common name in the United States for 
French beans, from the string-like substance 
stripped from the side of tlie pod in prepai’- 
ing it for the table. 

String -board (string'bSrd), n. In carp, a 
board that supports any important part of 
a framework or structure ; especially, a 
board which sustains the ends of the stops 
in a wooden staircase. Called also a String- 
piece or Stringer. 

String-course (string'kdrs), n. In arch, a 
narrow moulding or projecting course con- 
tinued horizontally along the face of a build- 
ing, frequently under windows. It is some- 
times merely a flat band. 

Stringed (strlngd), a. 1. Having strings; 
as, a stringed instrument.— 2. Produced by 
strings. ‘Answering the stringed noise.’ 
Miltoji. 

Stringency (strin'jen-si), n. state or char- 
acter of being stringent; strictness; as, the 
stringency of regulations. 

Strl^endO (strin-jen'do), n. [It.] In 
a direction to accelerate the time. 

Stringent (strin'jent), a, [L. stringens, 
stringentis, ppr. of stringo, to draw tight. 
See Strict.] l.t Binding tightly; drawing 
tight. 'Thomson. — 2. Making strict claims or 
requirements; strict; rigid; binding strong- 
ly; as, to make stringent regulations against 
some practice. 

They must be subject to a sliarper penal code, and 
to a more stringent code of jjrocedure, than are ad- 
ministered by the ordinary tribunals. Macat<l(xy. 


Stringently (strin'jent-li), adv. In a strin- 
gent manner. 

Stringentness (strin'jent-nes), n. Strin- 
gency. 

Stringer (string'll), n. l. One who strings; 
as, (a) one who makes or furnishes strings 
for a bow. ‘The fletcher, who made the 
arrows; and the stringer, who made the 
strings. ’ Naves, (b) One who arranges on a 
string; as, a bead or pearl stringer.— 2. In 
rail, engin. a longitudinal timber on whicli 
a rail is fastened, and wliich rests on trans- 
verse sleepers. 3. In ship-building, an in- 

side strake of plank or of plates, secured to 
the ribs and supporting the ends of the 
beams; a shelf. — 4 . In carp, see STRING- 
BOARD.— 5. t A fornicator; a wencher. Beau. 
tb FI. 

8trlllg-lialt(8tring'halt),n. A sudden twitch- 
ingof the hinder leg of a horse, or an invol- 
untary or convulsive motion of the muscles 
that extend or bend the hough. Written 
sometimes Spring-halt. 

StTlnglness (stnng'i-nes), n. The state of 
being stringy; flbrousness. 

StrlngleSB (string’^les), a. Having no strings. 
‘A stringless instrument.’ Shak. 

String - piece (string'pds), n. 1. That part 
of anight of stairs which forms its ceiling 
or soffit. -2. See String-board. - 3. A long 
piece of timber, especially one used to sup- 
port a floor. 

Stringy (string’'!), a. 1. Consisting of strings 
or small threads ; flbrous ; filamentous ; as, 
a stringy root. ‘ The tough and stringy coat 
of the areca nut.’ Cook. — 2. Ropy; viscid; 

f iey; that may be drawn into a thread.— 
Sinewy ; wiry. ‘ A stringy little man of 
about fifty. ’ J err old. 

Strlngy-bark ( string'l-bllrk ), n. A name 
given to several Australian trees of the 
genus Eucalyptus, from the character of 
their bark, as to E. rohusta, the bark of 
which is used by the aborigines to make 
cordage and canvas. 

Strlnklft (strlngk^l), v.t, and t. [Comp. 
sprinkle and strew.] To strew or sprinkle 
Bparlngly. [Old English and Scotch. ] 
Strlnkllng (stringk^ing), n. [Old and 
Scotch.] 1. The act of one who strinklea.— 
2. That which is stiinkled. 


Men whose brains were seasoned with iomestrini- 
tings at least of madness and phrensy. 

Dr. H. More. 

Strip (strip), v.t. pret. <fc pp. stripped; ppr. 
stripping. [O.E. stripe, stryppe, strepe, 
A. Sax. stv^pan, as seen in oestv^pan, to 
strip, to spoil; cog. L.G. strippen, stripen, 
strepen, D. stroopen, G. streifen, to strip off, 
to take the skin or covering from ; closely 
akin to stripe, strap, strop; not improbably 
from a stem which may be regarded as a 
varying form of the stem of strike.] 1. To 
pull or tear off, as a covering ; as, to strijy 
the skin from a beast; to strip the bark from 
a tree ; to strip the clothes from a man’s 
back : sometimes emphasized with off. 

And he stripped (y/'his clothes also, i Sain. xix. 24. 

She stripp'd it from her arm. Shak 

2. To deprive of a covering; to skin; to peel: 
usually with of before the thing taken away; 
as, to strip a beast of his skin ; to strip a 
tree of its bark; to strip a man of his 
clothes. Hence, absolutely, to strip oie's 
self, to take off one’s clothes.—;!. To deprive; 
to bereave ; to make destitute ; to despoil ; 
to divest : usually with of before the thing 
taken away; as, to strip a man of his posses- 
sions ; to strip a tree of its fruit. ‘ If such 
tricks strip you out of your lieutenancy.’ 
Shak. ‘ I'hat which lays a man open to an 
enemy, and that which strips him of a 
friend.’ South.— i. To tear off the thread 
of; said of a screw or bolt; as, the screw 
was stripped. - 6. To uncover; to unsheathe. 
'Strip your sword stark naked.’ Shak.— 
C. t To pass rapidly; to run or sail past; to 
outrun ; to outstrip. ‘ When first tliey 
stripped the Maleari promontory.' Chap- 
man. 

Before he reached it he was out of breath. 

And then the other stripped him. Beau. &• FI. 

7. To press out the last milk of, at a milk- 
ing; to milk dry; as, to strip a cow. — 

8. To unrig ; as, to strip a ship. — 9. In agri. 
to pare off the surface in strips, and turn 
over the strips upon the adjoining surface. 
lO.t To separate ; to put away : with from. 

‘ His unkindness that stript her from his 
benediction. ' Shak. 

Strip (strip), v.i. 1. To take off the cover- 
ing or clothes ; to uncover ; to undress. — 
2. To loose the thread or have the screw 
stripped off: said of a screw or bolt; as, the 
screw strips. 

Strip (stripx n. [See Strip, v. t. . and Stripe. ] 

1. A narrow piece, comparatively long ; as, 
a strip of cloth. ‘ Lawny strips thy naked 
bosom grace.' Bp. II all.— 2. In mining, an 
inclined trough in which ores are separated 
by being disturbed while covered by a stream 
of water descending the strip. — 3. 1 n joinery, 
a narrow piece of board nailed over a crack 
or joint between planks. 

Strip (strip), n. [Norm, estrippe, waste.] 
Waste; destruction of fences, buildings, tim- 
ber, &c. [American law term.] 

Stripe (strip), n. [From the stem of vei b to 
strip; L.G. stripe, I). streep, Dan. stripe, G, 
streif, a stripe.] 1. A line or long naiTow 
division of anything of a different colour 
from the ground; as, a stripe of red on a green 
ground ; hence, any linear variation of colour. 

2. A strip or long narrow piece attached to 
something of a different colour; as, a long 
slrijye sewed upon a garment. — 3. The wale 
or long narrow mark di.scoloured by a lash 
or rod.— 4. A stroke made with a lash, whip, 
rod, strap, or scourge. 

Forty stripes may he give him, and not exceed. 

Dcut. XXV. 3. 

With his stripes we are healed. Is. liii. 5. 

6. Colour as the badge of a party or faction; 
hence, distinguishing characteristic ; char- 
acter; feature; as, persons of the same poli- 
tical QoodrUh. [United States.] 

Stripe (strip), v.t. pret. pp. striped; ppr. 
striping. 1. To make stripes upon; to form 
with lines of different colours; to variegate 
with stripes.— 2. To strike; to lash. [Rare.] 
Stripe, t r.t. To strip. Chaucer. 

Striped (stript), a. Having stripes of dif- 
ferent colours. 

Strip-leaf (strip''lef),«. Tobacco from wliich 
the stalks have been removed before pack- 
ing. Simmonds. 

StnpHug (stripling), n. [From strip, stripe; 

I cel stHpr^ a stripling; primarily, a tall 
slender youth, one that shoots up suddenly; 
comp, slip, ^eion.] A youth in the state of 
adolescence, or just passing from boyhood 
to manhood; a lad. • 

And the king said, Inquire thou whose son the 
stripling is. i Sam. xvii. 56. | 


Used adjectively. 

And now a stripling cherub he appears. Miltm. 

Stripper (strip'Sr), n. One that strips. 
Strippett (strip'et), n. [A dim. from strip 
or stripe; comp. 8c. stripe, a small stream.] 
A small brook ; a rivulet. ‘ A little brooke 
or strippet.’ Holinshed. 

Stritchel (strich'el), n, A strickle. [Local] 
Strive (striv), v.i. pret. strove; pp. striven 

a strove)', ppv. striving. [O. Fr. cafriwer, 
/e, to contend, derived by some from 

O.H.G. streban, Q. streben, Dan. streebe, D. 
streven, to strive, to be eager, to endeavour; 
but perhaps rather from Icel»<rf</i, strife, the 
word being introduced from the Old Norse.] 

l.To make effoits; to use exertions; to endea- 
vour witli earnestness; to labour hard; to do 
one’s best; to try: applicable to exertions of 
body or mind ; thus, a workman strives to 
perform his task before anotlier; a student 
strives to excel his fellows in improvement. 
‘Having strove in vain to restore it.' Sir 
W. Scott. 

ril strive to take a nap. Shak. 

Strive to enter in at the strait gate. Luke xiii. 24. 
Was it for tiiis that hi.s ambition strove 
To equal Cesar first, and after JoveT Cowley, 

2, To contend; to struggle In opposition; to 
battle; to fight: followed by against or with 
before the person or tiling opposed ; as, strive 
against temptation ; strive for the truth. 

My spirit shall not alway.s strive with man. 

Gen. vi. 3. 

So those great lords 

Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Rome. 

Tennyson. 

3. To quarrel or contend with each other; 
to be at variance one with another, or come 
to be so; to be in contention, dispute, or 
altercation. ‘And still they strove and 
wrangled. ’ Tennyson. 

Do as adversaries do in law, 

Strwe mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shak. 

4. To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 

Now private pity strove with public hate, 

Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

Derham, 

5. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate; 
to contend in excellence. 

Not that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspir'd 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of F.den strive. Milton. 

8yn. ’J’o labour, endeavour, try, contend, 
struggle, aim, quarrel, dispute, wrangle, 
contest, vie, emulate. 

Strive ( striv ), n. A striving ; an effort ; a 
strife. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Strlver (striv'fer), n. One that strives or 
contends ; one who makes efforts of body 
or mind. 

An imperfect striver may overcome sin in .some 
instances. Cianvitle. 


Strl'vingly (striv'ing-li), adv. In a striving 
manner; with earnest efforts; with struggles. 
StriX (striks), n, [L., an owl ] A genus of 
noctunial birds of the order Raptores, com- 
prehending, as originally constituted by 
Linnaeus, all the birds now included in the 
family Strigida;, but by later naturalists re- 
stricted to a few members of that family, 
the best known of which is S. Jlammea (the 
white-owl, barn-owl, or screech-owl). See 
OWL. 

Stroamt (strom), v.i. [Perhaps allied to 
stream. ] 1. 1 To wander about idly and 
vacantly. — 2. To walk with long strides. 
[Provincial English.] 

Strobila (stro-bl'la), n. [Gr. strobUos, a top 
or fir-cone.] In zool. the adult tape- worm 
witli its generative segments or proglottides; 
also applied to one of the stages in tlie life- 
history of the Lucernarida. 

Strobilaoeous (stro-bi-la'shus), a. Same as 
Strohiliform. 

Strobile (strd'bll), n. [Gr. strobilos, a pine- 
cone.] l.lnbot.& 
catkin the car- 
pels of which are 
scale-like, spread 
open, and bear 
naked seeds, as 
in the fruit of the 
pines; a cone.— 
2. Same as Stro- 
bila. 

Strobillform 

^ ^ ... ( stro-bil'i-forra,), 

Strobile. Section of Strobile. ^ Shaped like a 

strobile. 

Strobillne (strd-bi'lin), a. Pertaining to a 
strobile; cone-shaped. 

StrobUlte (stro-bl'llt), n. [Gr. strobilos, a 
pine-cone, and lithos, a stone.] A generic 
term for certain fossil coniferous cones, with. 
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tapering truncated scales, occurring in the 
coal, lias, and other formations. Page. 
BtroMlUB (strd-bi'lus), n. Same as Strobile. 
Btrocal, Strode ( Str61cal, strd'kl ), n. An 
instrument used by glass-makers to empty 
the metal from one pot to another. Spelled 
also Strokal, Strokle. 

Strode (strodX n. Same as Strode. 

Strof,t pret. of etrive. Strove; contended. 
Chaucer. 

Strokal (strdTcal), n. See Strocal. 

Stroke, t Strookt (strOk, strok), pret. of 
gtrike. Struck. 

Stroke (strok), n. [From strike, but in last 
meaning from the verb to stroke. ] 1. A bio w ; 
a knock ; the striking of one body agaiiiat 
another ; the act of one body upon another 
when brought suddenly into contact with it; 
the sudden effect of forcible contact ; as. a 
piece of timber falling may kill a imin by 
its stroke; more specifically, a blow struck 
by means of tlie human arm; a hostile blov/; 
a blow with a weapon ; as, a man, when 
whipped, can hardly fail to flinch or wince 
at evei'y stroke. ‘ Struck for himself an evil 
stroke. ' Tennyson. 

How now I what noise? That spirit’s possessed with 
haste 

That wounds the unresisting postern with these 
strokes. Shak. 

He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples 
without striking a stroke. Kacon. 

2. The agency of any hostile and pernicious 
power ; fatal assault or attack ; as, the 
of death. ‘ The gfrolre of war. ’ Shak. 
‘The most terrible and nimble stroke of 
quick, cross lightning.* Shak —‘S. A sudden 
attack of disease or affliction; calamity; mis- 
hap. ‘ Some distressful stroke that niy youth 
suffered.’ Shak. 

At this one stroke the man look’d dead in law. 

ly. Harte. 

4 . The moment of striking; applied to a 
clock; the sound of a clock, &c., anuounc- 
tog the time. 

What i.s’t o’clock ? 

Upon the stroke of four. Shak. 

5. A dash in writing or printing; a line; the 
touch of a pen or pencil; as, a liair-«froA:c. 

O, lasting as those colours nmy they shine, 

Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line. Pope. 

6. A touch; a masterly effort; a successful 
attempt; as, a stroke of genius. ‘A notable 
stroke of good-breeding. ' Sir R. U Estrange. 
‘The boldest strokes of poetry. ’ Dry den. 

He will give one of the finishing strokes to it. 

./Idolisoft. 

7. A sudden burst or flash, ‘ A stroke of cruel 
sunshine on the cliff.’ Tennyson.—^.] Power; 
efficacy; influence. 

He has a great stroke with the reader, when he 
condemn.s any of my poems, to make tlie worhi have 
a better opinion of them. Dryden. 

9. Series of operations; as, to do a great 
stroke of business. [Familiar.]— 10. A throb; 
a pulsation; a beat. ‘Twenty strokes of the 
blood.’ Tennyson. — 11. The sweep of an oar; 
as, to row with a long stroke. —12. The stroke- 
oar or strokesman. 'Pulls stroke in the 
Boniface boat' Thackeray. — 13. In steam 
eruji/i. the entire movement of the piston 
from one end to the other of the cylinder.— 

14. A caress; a gentle rubbing with the hand, 
expressive of kindness. 

His white-man ’d steeds that bow’d beneath the yoke, 
He cheer'd to courage with a gentle stroke. DrycUn. 

— A stroke above, a degree above, higher or 
better than. ‘ She was a stroke above the 
other girls,’ Dix'.kens. [This phrase is bor- 
rowed from the strokes or lines marking the 
degrees on a scale. ] 

Stroke (strok), v. t. pret. & pp. stroked; ppr. 
strokitiy. [A. Sax. strdcan, strdcian, D. 
strooken, Teel, strjuka, strykja, Dan. stryge, 
O, streicheti, to stroke, to touch lightly. 
From stem of strike, streak.] 1. To rub 
gently with the hand by way of expressing 
kindness or tenderness ; especially, to rub 
gently in one direction; to smooth. 

He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind. 

He strok’d iier checks. Dryden. 

Hence, to stroke the wrong way of the hair 
is to ruffle; to annoy. [Colloq.j 
Somebody’s been stroking^ him the wrong way of ! 
the hair. Trollope. 

2, To soothe or flatter.— 3, In masonry, to 
produce a sort of fluted surface on,— 4. In 
rowing, to act as strokesman of. 

BtrokeH>ar (strdk'dr), n. The aftmost oar 
of a boat or the man that uses it; the strokes- 
mau. 

A great deal of changing and fidgeting, conse- 
quent upon the election of a stroke’Oar. J^Jketts. 


Stroker(Btrak'6r),n. 1. One who strokes; one 
who pretends to cure by strokiM. ‘ Cures 
worked by Greatrix the stro/ccr,’ Warburton. 
2. A flatterer. ‘Dame Polish, my lady's 
stroke r/ R, Jotison. 

Strokesman (stroks'man), n. In rowing, the 
man who rows the aftmost oar, and whose 
stroke is to be followed by the rest; stroke- 
oar. 

Strokle (stro'kl), n. See Strooal. 

Stroll (strol), v.i. [A word of doubtful ori- 
gin. Wedgwood quotes an old form stroyle 
(1652), and adduces several somewhat simi- 
lar Teutonic forms, as Prov. G. strolen, strol- 
chen, struolen, strielen, to rove, to stroll.] 
To rove; to wander on foot; to ramble idly 
or leisurely. 

These mothers stroll to beg sustenance for their 
helpless infants. Sruift. 

Then wc stroll'd 

For half the day thro’ stately theatres, Tennyson. 

—Strolling player, an inferior actor or stage- 
player who goe.s about from place to place, 
and performs wherever an audience can be 
obtained. — Syn. To rove, roam, ramble, 
saunter, range, stray. 

Stroll (strol), n. A wandering on foot; a 
walking idly and leisurely ; a ramble. 
Stroller (strol'^r), n. One who strolls; a 
vagabond; a vagrant; an itinerant player. 

Such a scenic exhibition, to which the Coliseum 
amphitheatre was but a .^roller's barn, .is this old 
globe of ours had never or hardly ever beheld. 

Carlyle. 

Stroma (stro'ma), n [Or. stroma, a bed. 
from strbnnymi, to spread out, to strew.] 
1. In atiat. the bed or foundation texture of 
an organ, or of any deposit; as, the amor- 
phous sfroma of scrofulous deposits.— 2. In 
hot. the fleshy substance in some fungous 
plants in which the perithecia are immersed. 
Stromatic(8tr6-mat'ik), a. [Gr. struinateus, 
a coverlet, pi. str6inateu, patchwork, from 
stroma, a bed, from strOnnyrni, to strew.] 
Miscellaneous; composed of different kinds. 
[Rare.] 

Stromatology (stro-ma-tol'o-Ji), n. [Gr. 
stroma, a bed, a stratum, and logos, dis- 
course. See Stroma.] 'That branch of geo- 
logy which treats of the formation of strati- 
fled rocks, their succession and organic re- 
mains. [Rare.] 

Stromh (stroni), n. A mollusc of the genus 
Strom l)UB. 

Stroml)ld89 (8tromT)i-de), n.pl. A family of 
marine testaceous gasteropous, of which the 
genus Strombus is the type. 
Stroml)ln80(9trom-bi'ne),7t. pi. A sub-family 
of the Strombidnj, consisting of the true 
wing-shells, in which the outer lip is greatly 
dilated, with a lobe at the base. 

Stromblte (sfcrom'bit), n. A fossil shell of 
the genus Strombus. 

Strombuliform (strom-bu'li-fonn),a. [From 
a modern strombnlus, formed as a dim. of 
L. 8trombn.8 (which see).] In geol. formed 
like a top. 

Strombus (strom'bus), n. [L. strombus, a 
spiral shell, fnun Gr. stromhos, anything 
twisted or turned, a spiral shell, a top ] 
The name given by LinnoBUS to a genus 
of gasteropodous shells. ITie aperture is 
much dilated, the lip expanding and pro- 
duced into a groove. In some of the shells 
of this genus the spines are of great length, 
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and are arranged round the circumference 
of the base, being at first tubular, and after- 
wards solid, according to the period of 
§rrowth. Only two species have been found 
in the seas of this countiy. Cuvier places 
this genua under his pectinibranchiate gas- 
teropoda, and Lamarck divides it into two 
sub-genera, Strombus proper, and Ptero- 
ceras, 

Stromeyerlte (strS-mPfir-it), n. [After the 
chemist Strorneyer.) A steel-gray ore of 
silver, consisting of sulphur, silver, and 
copper. 

Btromnlte (strom'nlt), n. A mineral. See 
Barystrontianitk. 

Stronde,t n. A strand; a shore; a beach. 
Chaucer. 


Strong (strong)^ [A. Sax. strung, strong, 
strong, robust, powerful; Icel. strangr, 
strong, strict, severe, Dan. and D. streng, 
O.H.G. strangi, strong, robust, holding fast; 
Mod. G. streng, strenge, severe, strict, rig- 
orous; from same root os string, and L. 
stringo, to draw tight (whence strict). 
Strength h a derivative,] 1. Having physi- 
cal active power, or physical power to act ; 
especially, having the power of exerting 
great bodily force; vigorous; robust; mus- 
cular; as, a patient is recovering from sick- 
ness, but is not yet strong enough to walk ; 
a strong man will lift twice his own weight. 

‘ That our oxen may be strong to labour.’ 
Ps. cxliv. 14. 

Orses the strong to greater strength must yield. 

Dry deft. 

2. Having physical or mental passive power; 
having ability to bear or endure. 

Know how sublime a thing it is to .suffer and be 
strong. I.ottgfeUoTu. 

3. Naturally sound or healthy; not readily 
affected by disease; hale; as, a strong con- 
stitution. —4. Firm; solid; compact; not 
easily broken. ‘ Strong as the axle-tree on 
which heaven rides.’ Shak. ‘Burst the 
strong nerves and crushed to solid bone.' 
Pope. — 5. Well fortified; able to sustain 
attacks; not easily subdued or taken; as, a 
strong fortress or town. 

The hilly or strong country extended in those parts 
to no great distance from the towns. Brougham, 

6. Having great military or naval force; 
powerful ; as, a strong army or fleet ; a 
strong nation; a nation strong at sea.— 

7. Having great wealth, means, or resources; 
as. a strong house or company of merchants. 

8. llavlng^force from moving with rapidity; 
violent; forcible; impetuous; as. a strong 
current of water or wind ; the wind was strong 
from the north-east; we had a strong tide 
against us. — 9. Powerful; forcible; cogent; 
adapted to make a deep or efte(!tual impres- 
sion on the mind or imagination ; woi-king 
forcibly; effectual; as, a strong argument; 
strong reasons ; strong evidence ; a strong 
example or instance; he used strong lan- 
guage. 

strong reasons make strong actions. Shak. 

10. Ardent; eager; zealous; earnestly en- 
gaged; as, a strong partisan; a strong Whig 
or Tory. ‘ Her mother, ever strong against 
that match.’ Shak.— 11. Having virtues of 
great efficacy, or having a particular quality 
in a great degree; as, a strong powder or 
tincture; a strong decoction; strong tea; 
strong coffee.— 12. Full of spirit; intoxi(;at- 
iug; as, strong liquors. -13. Affecting the 
senses forcibly; as, (rr) affecting the sight 
forcibly; bright: glaring; vivid; as, a strong 
light. ‘ A strong nm\ full white.’ Newton, 
ip) Affecting the taste forcibly; as, the 
strong flavour of onions, (c) Affecting the 
smell powerfully; as, a strong scent. ‘ Poor 
suitors have strong breatlis. ’ Shak. —14. Sub- 
stantial; solid, but not of easy digestion. 

But strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
a^jc. Heb. v. 14. 

15. Well established; valid; confirmed; firm; 
not easily overthrown or altered. 

In process of time, an imjfodly custom grown 
strong was kept as law. Wisdom of Solomon xiv. 16. 

16. In a high degree; great; violent; vehe- 
ment; earnest. ‘With strong crying and 
tears.’ Heb. v. 7. 

Is it possible . . . you should fall into so strong a 
liking with old Sir Roland’s second son? Shak. 

17. Having great power to act ; furnished 
with abilities; having great resources; able; 
powerful; mighty. 

His mother was a witch, and one so strong 

That could control the moon, make flows and eVibs, 

Shak. 

I was stroftger in prophecy than in criticism. 

Dryden. 

18. Having great force, vigour, power, and 
the like, as of the mind, intellect, or any 
faculty; as, a man of strong powers of mind; 
a man of a strong mind or intellect; a man 
of strong memory, judgment, or imagina- 
tion. ‘ Divert strong minds to the course of 
altering things.' Shak.~-\^. Having great 
force; comprising much in few words; for- 
cibly expressed. 

I, ike her sweet voice Is thy harmonious song, 

As hierh, as sweet, as easy, and as strong. 

Ed. Smith. 

20; In a relative sense, when preceded by 
numerals, amounting to; powerful to the 
extent of; as, an army 10,000 strmxg. 

First demand of him how many horse the duke is- 
strong. Shak, 


Fate, fkr, fat, fftll; 
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21. Acting by physical force ; effected by 
strength. 

If, Collatine. thine honour lay in me, 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. Shak. 

I wot not by what strong escape 
He broke from those that had the guard of him. 

Shak. 

22. In com. tending upwards in price; rising; 
as, a strong market. 23. In gra^n,. applied 
to inflected words when inflection is ef- 
fected by internal vowel change and not by 
adding syllables ; thus, swim, mvam, swum 
is a strouy verb. See WEAK. — To go or 
come it strong, to do a thing with energy 
and perseverance. [Slang.]— is used 
as an element in many self-explanatory com- 
pounds ; as, «fron( 7 - backed, stro/j^-flsted, 
«tro7i5f-bodied,»fro7i7-8melling,«<rom/-voiced, 
and the like. — Syn. Vigorous, powerful, 
stout, robust, solid. Arm, hardy, muscular, 
forcible, cogent, valid, tainted. 

Strong t (strong), pp. of string. Strung. 
Spenser. 

Strong-barred (strong'ba.rd), a. Shut with 
strong bolts. ' Strong-barred ga.tea.‘ Shak. 
Strong -based (strong'bazd), a. Standing 
on a Arm foundation. ‘ The strong-based 
promontory. ’ Shale. 

Strong-besieged (strongTae-sejd), a. Hard 
beset; besieged by a strong force. ‘Strong- 
besieged Troy.’ Shak. [Rare.] 

Strong - bonded ( strong'bond-ed ), a. Im- 
posing a strong obligation. "That strong- 
bonded oath.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
Strong-fixed (8trong-flkst),a. Firmly estab- 
lish^ ‘ Strong-fixed is the house of Lan- 
caster.’ Shak. 

Strong - framed ( strong'framd ), a. Of a 
strong make. 

I am strong-framed; he cannot prevail with me. 

Stronghand (strongTiand), n. Violence; 
force; power. 

It was their meaning to take what they needed by 
stro7tghand. Raleigh. 

Stronghold (strong'hold), n. A fastness; a 
fort ; a fortified place ; a place of security. 
‘Officers intrusted by Edward with the 
keeping of this renowned stronghold. ’ Sir 
W. Scott. ‘ Strongholds of truth. ’ Locke. 
Strongrish (strong'ishX a. Somewhat strong. 
Byron. ( Colloq. ] 

Strong-knit (strong'nit), a. Firmly joined 
or compacted. ‘ Strong-knit sinews. ’ Shak. 
Strongly (strong'li), adv. In a strong man- 
ner ; with strength ; with great force or 
power : (a) with parts strong and well put 
together; as, a strongly built man; a strongly 
constructed ship, (o) In a high degree; 
much; violently. ‘Some passion that works 
him strongly.’ Shak. (c) Firmly; in such 
a manner as not easily to be shaken or 
removed. ‘ You are so strongly iu my pur- 
pose bred.' Shak. (d) In a manner suitable 
for resisting attack; as, a town strongly for- 
tified. (c) Vehemently; forcibly; eagerly; 
with energy; as, the evils of this measure 
were strongly represented to the govern- 
ment; to object strongly. ‘ So strongly urged 
past my defence. ’ Shak. 

Strong-minded (strong'mind-ed), a. 1. Hav- 
ing a strong or vigorous mind. — 2. Not ac- 
cording to the female character or manners; 
unfemmine: applied ironically to women 
claiming equality with man. 

Strong-room (strong'rbm), n. A fire-proof 
and burglar-proof apartment in which valu- 
ables are kept. 

He would hand the diamonds over in safety to the 
banker's strong-room. Thackeray. 

Strong -set ( strong'set ), a. Firmly set or 
compacted. 

Strong-tempered (strong-tem'p6rd),«. Very 
hard. * Strong-tempered Shak. [Rare.] 

Strong-water (strong'wft-t^r), n. Distilled 
or ardent spirits. Bacon. [Obsolete as a 
singular, but still sometimes used in plural. ] 
StrongylidSB (stron-JiM-de), n. pi. [Gr. stron- 
gylos, round, and cidos, resemblance.] A 
family of nematode worms of which the ge- 
nus Strongylus is the type. See Stronqy- 
LUS. 

Strongylus (stron'ji-lus), n. [Gr. strongy- 
los, round, circular. ] A genus of intestinal 
worms in Rudolphi’s classification, charac- 
terized by having a cylhidrical body, the 
anal extremity of which. In the male, is 
•urrounded by a kind of pouch of a varied 
shape, from which is protruded a small fila- 
ment or spiculum. S. armatus infests the 
mesenteric arteries of the horse and ass, 
producing aneurisms. S. gigas is the largest 
nematode worm at present known to infest 
man or any other animal, the male measnr- 
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ing from 10 inches to 1 foot in length, whilst 
the female is said to attain a length of over 
3 feet. 

Strontia (stron'shi-a), n. (SrO.) An oxide 
of strontium occurring in a crystalline 
state, as a ctmbonate, iu the lead - mines of 
Strontian, in Argyleshire, whence its name. 
It was discovered by Dr. Hope in 1792. It 
has subsequently been found in England, 
America, and France; but strontitic min- 
erals are rather rare. The pure earth to 
which the name of strontia is given is 
prepared from the cai*bonate exactly like 
baryta. It is a grayish-white powder, in- 
fusible in the furnace; of a specific gravity 
approaching that of baryta, having an acrid 
burning taste, hut not so corrosive as baryta, 
though sharper than lime, and an alkaline 
reaction. It becomes liot when moistened, 
and slakes into a pulverulent hydrate 
(LSr(HO) 2 ), dissolves in 150 parts of water 
at 60°, and in much less at the boiling-point, 
forming an alkaline solution called strontia 
water, which deposits crystals in four-sided 
tables as it cools. These crystals have the 
composition Sr(H0)2.8H20. It is readily 
distinguished from baryta by forming with 
hydrochloric acid a chloride which crystal- 
lizes in needles, and is very deliquescent, 
and soluble in alcohol, to which it gives the 
property of burning with a crimson flame. 
The sulphate of strontia is found native, 
and some of the native varieties have a pale 
blue tint, whence the term ccelestin (which 
seeV 'Tile nitrate of strontia is used in 
making fireworks, as it communicates a 
magnificent red colour to flame. 

Strontian (strorl'shi-an), n. A name some- 
times given to strontia. 

Strontian (stron'shi-an), a. Pertaining to 
strontia ; containing strontia. — StroiUiun 
yellow, a solution of strontia added to chro- 
mate of potash. It is a pale canary -yellow, 
and is a permanent colour. I 

Strontianite (stron'shi-an-it), n. Native 
carbonate of strontia, a mineral that occurs 
massive, fibrous, stellated, and crystallized 
in the form of a hexahedral prism, modified 
on the edges, or terminated by a pyramid. 
It was first discovered in the lead-mines of 
Strontian, in Argyleshire. 

Strontites (stron-ti'tez), 7i. The name given 
to strontia ny Dr. Hope, who first ol)tained 
this earth from strontianite, or native car- 
bonate of strontia. ITiis name was modified 
into strontia by Klaproth. 

Strontitic (stron-tit'ik). a. Pertaining to 
strontia or strontium. 

Strontium (stron'shi-um), n. [From Stron- 
tian, in Argyleshire, where its carbonate 
occurs. ] Syni. Sr. ; at. wt. 175. The metal 
of which strontia is the oxide, procured 
from the carbonate of strontia by Davy in 
1808. It is a dark yellow substance, less 
lustrous than barium; sp. gr. 2 54: it is dif- 
ficultly fusible, and not volatile. When ex- 
posed to the air it attracts oxygen, and be- 
comes converted into strontia, or protoxide 
of strontium ; when thrown into water it 
decomposes it with great violence, produc- 
ing hydrogen gas, and forming with the 
water a solution of strontia. Strontium is 
harmless, while barium and all its com- 
pounds are poisonous. 

Strook (Strok), old pret. of strike. Dryden. 
Strootf (strot), v.i. To swell out; to strut. 

‘ The mizzens strooted with the gale. ’ Chap- 
man. 

Strop (strop), n. A strap. (See Strap.) 
’I’his orthography is particularly used for a 
strip of leather, or a strip of wood covered 
with leather or other suitable material, used 
for sharpening razors and giving them a fine 
smooth edge; a razor-strop. 

Strop (strop), V. t. pret. & pp. stropped; ppr. 
stropping. To sharpen with a strop or strap; 
as, he stropped his razor. 

Strop (strop), n. [O.Fr. strope, the loop 
whereby the oar of a skiff hangs to the tho wle ; 
Fr. dtrope, estrope, a strop ; from L. strop- 
pus, struppus, a band.] 1. Naut a piece 
of rope, spliced generally into a circular 
wreath, used to surround the body of a 
block, so that it may be hung to any par- 
ticular situation about the masts, yards, or 
rigging. It is also used for other purposes. 

2. In rope -making, a rope with an eye at 
each end, used in twisting strands. 

Strophe (stro'fe), n. [Gr. stropM, a turn, 
from strephO, to turn. ] In the Greek drama, 
that part of a choral ode sung in turning 
from the right to the left of the orchestra, 
antistrophe being the reverse. Hence, in 
ancient lyric poetry, a term for the former 
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of two corresponding stanzas, the latter 
being the antistrophe. The tenn is some- 
times used in regard to modern poetry. 
StrophiC ( strO'fik ), a. Relating to or con- 
sisting of strophes. 

Strophiolate. Strophiolated (strc’fl-o-iat. 
stro^fl-o-lat-ed), a. In hot. having strophioles 
or caruncles, as seeds. 

Strophiold (str6'fi-dl), n. [L. slrophiolum, 
a garland.] In bot. a little tubercular part 
near the base or hilum of some seeds, par- 
ticularly those of the papilionaceous order; 
a caruncle. 

Strophulus ( strof'u-lus ), 71. [L., dim. of 
strophus, from Gr. strophos, a bandlet, from 
strephb, to turn.] A papular eruption upon 
the skin peculiar to infants, and exhibiting 
a variety of forms known popularly as red- 
mim, whit€-gu7n, tooth-rash, (fee. 

StrOBSerst (8tro8'6rz), 71. pi. A kind of cov- 
ering for the leg: supposed by some com- 
mentators to be the same as Trotisers. 
Shak. 

Stroud (stroud), n. A kind of coarse blan- 
ket or garment made of strouding, worn by 
North American Indians. 

Strouding (stroud'ing), 7i. A coarse kind 
of cloth employed in the trade with the 
North American Indians; material for 
Strouds. 

Stroutt (strout), v.i. [See Strut.] To 
swell; to puff out; to strut. ‘Mustachios 
stnm ting long, and chin close - shaved. ’ 
Fairfax. 

Strout t (strout), v. t. To swell or puff out ; 
to enlarge by affectation. 

1 will make a brief list of the particulars in an his- 
torical trutli nowise strouted, nor made greater by 
language. Racon. 

Strove (strov), pret. of strire. 

Strow (8tr6), v.i. pret. stroioed; pp. strowed 
or strown; ppr. strowing. Same as Strew. 

‘ Since the Hebrides were 8t7'own with the 
wrecks of the Armada.’ MaemUay. 

All heaven bursts her starry flowers. 

Ami strmvs her lights below. Tennyson. 

Strowt(8tr6),a. [Yvom strow, strew.} Loose; 
scattered. 

Strowlt (strol), v.i. To stroll. 

Stroyt (stroi), v.t. To destroy. 

Struck (struk), pret. <fe pp. of strike. See 
Strike. 

Strucken. ( struk 'n). pp. of strike. ‘The 
strveken deer.' Shak. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Structural (struk'tur-al), a. Pertaining to 
structure; as, structural peculiarities in an 
animal. 

Structure (stnik'tur), 7i. [L. structura, from 
struo, str7ict7un, to build; whence construct, 
instr7ict, destruction.] 1. Act of building; 
practice of erecting buildings. [Rare.] 

His son builds on and never is content. 

Till the last farthing is in structure spent. Dryden. 

2. A building of any kind, but chiefly a build- 
ing of some size or of magnificence ; an edifice. 
There stands a structure of majestic frame. Pope. 

3. Manner of building; form; make; con- 
struction. ‘ Want of insight into the «fruc- 
ture and constitution of the terraqueous 
globe. ' Woodward. — 4. The arrangement of 
the parts in a whole, as of the elements of a 
sentence or paragraph; the arrangement of 
the constituent particles of a substance or 
body; as, the structure of a rock or mineral. 

Change the structure of the sentence ; substitute 
one synonyme for another and the whole effect is de- 
stroyed. Macaulay. 

5. Manner of organization ; mode in which 
different organs or parts are arranged ; as, 
the structure of animals or vegetables or 
any of their parts. Sometimes nearly equi- 
valent to organization, as in extract under 
Structured. — Structtire of rocks, In geol. 
the arrangement of their parts, viewed on 
a larger scale than that of their texture. 
Thus, a rock is said to have a Tnassioe struc- 
ture when it is of a uniform texture over a 
great extent and presents no internal divi- 
sion into strata, columns, <fec. ; so when it is 
internally divided by fissures into column- 
like masses of various sizes and forms it is 
said to have a eolumTxar str7iwtu7c; when 
composed of parallel plates a tabular struc- 
ture. 

Structured (struk'turd), a. In biol. possess- 
ing a regular organic structure ; exhibiting 
differentiation of parts for vital functions. 

Since the passing from a structureless state to a 
structured state is itself a vital process. It follows 
that vital activity must have existed while there was 
yet no structure. B. Spenctr. 
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Structureless (stmk'tQr-les), a. Devoid of 
Btructure. See extract under STHUOTURED. 
Structurist (struk'tur-ist), n. One who 
makes structures; a builder. [Rare.] 
Strudet (stryd), n. A stock of breeding 
mares; a stud. Bailey. 

BtruCfgle (strugl), v.i. pret. &pp. struygled; 
ppr. struggling. [Formerly straggle, strogle, 
meaning to struggle, and also to complain 
or grumble. Of doubtful origin. Comp. 

O. S\v. Strug, a quarrel. Scruggle, scriggle are 
also found. ] 1. To make e/forts with a twist- 
ing or with contortions of the body. 

So saying ho took the boy, that cried aloud 
Anti struj^i^led hard. Tennyson. 

2. To use great efforts ; to labour hard ; to 
strive ; to contend ; as, to struggle to save 
life; to struggle with the waves; to struggle 
against the stream.— 3. To labour in pain 
or anguish; to be in agony; to labour in any 
kind of difficulty or distress. 

'Tis wisdom to beware. 

And better .shim tlie bait than strug^rle in the snare. 

Dry den. 

SY^.To writhe, twist, strive, contend, labour, 
endeavour. 

Struggle (strng'l), n. 1. A violent effort with 
contortions of the body; a contortion of dis- 
tress; agonized effort; agony; as, the death- 
str\iggle. ' The uneasy struggles of a man fast 
bound and fettered.* Waterland. ‘What 
convulsive struggles he may make to cast 
the torture off from him?’ Carlyle. ‘2.. A 
forcible effort to obtain an oVqect or to avoid 
an evil; an effort to get on in the world; as, a 
man’s early struggles with poverty.— 3. Con- 
test; contention; strife; as, a^fruf/.^ZeforTuas- 
tery; a struggle between bodies of troops. 
Straggler (strug'16r), n. one who struggles, 
strives, or contends. 

BtruU (strul), n. A bar so placed as to resist 
weight. 

Strum (strum), v.i. [An imitative word ] 
To play unskilfully and coarsely on a stringed 
instrument; to thrum; as, why do you keep 
stnt mining in that way? 

Strum (strum), v. t. To play, as a stringed 
instrument, unskilfully or noisily; as, to 
strum a piano. 

Struma (strb'ma), n. pi. Strumse (atrb'ine). 
[L., from strues, a pile, a heap, from struo, 
to build. ] 1. A term frequently used as e(jui- 
valent to scrofula, and sometimes to bron- 
chocele ov goitre. See Scrofula and Goitre. 
2. In hot. a swelling in some leaves at the 
extremity of the petiole, where it is con- 
nected to the lamina, as in Mimosa semi- 
tiva. Also, ill mosses, a dilatation or swell- 
ing which is sometimes present upon one 
side of the base of the theca. 

Strumatlc (strb-mat'ik), a. Same as Stru- 
mose. 

Strumiform (strb'mi-form), a. In hot. 
(having the appearance of a struma. 
Strumose, Strumous (stro'mos. strb'mus), 
a. 1. Scrofulous. — 2. In bot. having strumio. 
See Struma. 

StrumousneSB (stro'mus-nes), w. The state 
or quality of being strumose. 

Strumpet (strum'pet). n. [Origin doubtful, 
but probably from the Romance. W edgwood 
takes it from O.Fr. strupre, stupre, L, strip- 
rum, fornication, debauchery. It may per- 
haps rather be a nasalized foi-m from O.Fr. 
stropier, estropier. It. stroppiare, Sp. estro- 
pear, to lame, to maim, in allusion to the 
effects of venereal diseases.] A prostitute; 
a harlot. 

Strumpet (strum'pet), a. Like a strumpet; 
false; inconstant. ‘ Beggar’d by the 
wind. ’ Shah. 

Strumpet (strum'pet), v.t. 1 . To debauch. 
Shah. ; Massirrger. - 2. To call or give the 
reputation of a strumpet; hence, to belie; 
to slander. ‘ With his nntnie reports stmin- 
jpef your fame.' Massinger. 

Btrumstrumt (strum 'strum), n. A rude 
musical instrument of the nature of a cittern 
or guitar. Dampier. 

StrumulOBe (strb'rau-los), a. [Dim. of stru- 
nwse. ] In hoi. furnished with a small struma. 
Strung (strung), pret. of string. 

Strunt (Btmnt), v. i. [A nasal form of strut. ] 
To walk sturdily; to walk with state; to 
strut. [Scotch.] 

Strunt (strunt), n. l. Spirituous liquor of 
any kind. Bums. —2. A pet ; a sullen fit. 
Ramsay. [Scotch.] 

Struse (strb'se), n. A long, burdensome 
craft used for transport on the inland waters 
of Russia. 

Strut (strut), v.i. pret. & pp. strutted; 
ppr. strutting. [O.E. strut, strout, to swell 
or bulge, to strut; Dan. strutte, to strut. 
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to stick out; L.G. strutt, stiff, sticking 
out; O. strotzen, to teem, superabound.] 

1. To walk with a lofty, proud gait and 
erect head ; to walk with affected dignity or 
pompousness. 

Docs he not hold up his head and strut in hij^ait? 

2. t To swell; to protuberate, 

Tlie bellying canvas strutted with the gale. Dryden. 

Strut (strut), n. 1. A lofty, proud step or 
walk with the head erect; affectation of dig- 
nity in walking. ‘ An ungainly strut in their 
walk.’ Swift. — 2. \ocarp. (a) a piece of timber 
obliquely placed from a king or queen post 
to support or strengthen a rafter or a hori- 
zontal piece; a brace; a stretching-piece. 
{h) Any piece of timber in a system of fram- 
ing which is pressed or crushed in the direc- 
tion of its length, and whose principal func- 
tion is to hold things apart; as, the struts of 
a roof or a gate. 

Strut t (strut), a. Swelling out; protuberant. 

He beginneth now to return with his belly strut 
and full. Holta^id. 

StruthlO (strb'thi-o), ?i. [L. ; Gr. struthiAn, 

a sparrow, an ostrich.] A genus of birds of 
the order Grallatorcs Cuvier or Cursores 
of others. See OSTRICH. 

Struthiola (stro'thi-b-la), n. [Dim. of 
Gr. struthibn. a sparrow, from the re- 
semblance of the seeds to a beak. J A genus 
of heath-like shrubs from the Cape of Good 
Hope, nat. order Thymelacea'. 
Struthlonidae (stro-thl-on'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. 
strutlubii,&n ostrich.and eidos, resemblance. ] 
A family of terrestrial birds incapable of 
llight, the wings being, in the majority of 
instances, merely rudimentary, but having 
long and strong legs, which enable them to 
run with great rapidity. 'Ihis family In- 
cludes the ostrich, cassowary, emu, &c., 
and is equivalent to the Brevijiennes of 
Cuvier and the Ratitaj of Huxley. See Bre- 
VIPENNES, IlATITiK. 

Struthious (strb'thi-us), a. [L. siruthio, an 
ostrich.] Pertaining to or like the ostrich; 
belonging to the ostrich tribe. 

Strutter ( strut' 6r), n. Gnc who struts; a 
pompons kdlow. 

Strutting (strut'ing), n. In carp, diagonal 
braces between joists to prevent side de- 
flection. 

Strutting - beam, Strut - beam ( stmt ' ing- 
bem , stru t'bem), n. An old term for a eollar- 
lieam. 

Struttingly (stmt'ing-li), adv. In a strutting 
manner; withaprond, lofty step; boastingly. 
Struttlng-piece (Stmt'ing-pes), n. Same as 
Straining piece (which see). 

Strychnia, Strychnine (strik'ni-a, strik'- 
iiin), n. (Gr. strychnos, a name of several 
plants of the nightshade order.] (C._,i H 22 N 2 
(b.) A vegetable alkaloid, the sole active 
principle of Strychnos Tmite, the most active 
of the Java poisons, and one of the active ! 
principle.s of S. Jgnatii, S. nux-vomica, 
S. colubrina, Ac. It is usually obtained 
from the seeds of S. nux-vomica. It is col- 
ourless, inodorous, crystalline, unalterable | 
by exposure to the air, and extremely bitter. 
It is very insoluble, requiring 70U0 parts of 
water for solution. It dissolves in hot al- 
cohol, although sparingly, If the alcohol be 
pure and not diluted. 1 1 forms crystallizable 
salts, which are intensely bitter. Strychnine 
and its salts, especially the latter from their 
solubility, are most energetic poisons. They 
produce lock-jaw and other tetanic affec- 
tions, and are used in very small doses as 
remedies in paralysis. 

Strychnic (strik'nik), a. Of, pertaining to, 
obtained from, or including strychnine; as, 
strychnic acid. 

fitry chnlim (strik-ni'na), n. Same as Strych- 
nia. 

Strychnos (strik'nos), n. [Gr. See Strych- 
nia.] A genus of plants, nat. order Logani- 
acew. It is composed of trees or shrubs 
which do not yield a milky juice, and have 
opposite, usually nerved leave.s and corym- 
bose flowers; some of the species are pos- 
sessed of tendrils, and are climbing plants. 
They are found principally in the tropical 
parts of Asia and America. Among the 
species are S. nux-vomica, poison -nut or 
ratsbane (see Nux-vomica), and S. potato- 
rum, or clearing-nut. an abundant plant in 
the woods and mountains of the East Indies. 
'J'he seeds, when dried, are sold by the na- 
tives for the purpose of clearing muddy 
water. The 8t, Ignatius*^ bean is a native 
of Cochin-China, the Philippine Islands, and 
other parts of Asia; but the exact species 
so called is not known. (See St. Ignatius* 


! bean, under Saint.) S. colubrina, snake- 
I wood or snake-poison nut, is a native of the 
coasts of Coi'omandel and of Silhet. It is 
considered by the Indian doctors as an effec- 
tual remedy for the bite of the cobra da 
capello. (See Snake -wood.) S. toxifera, 
wooraly or poison-plant of Guiana, is used 
by the natives as an arrow-poison ; S. Pseudo- 
quina is a native of Brazil. Its bark is said 
to bo fully equal to cinchona in curing in- 
termittent fevers. The fruit of this species 
is eaten by the native children. 
Stryfull,ta. For StryfefuU.f Full of strife; 
contentious. Spenser. 

Stub (stub), n. [Probably directly from the 
Scandinavian ; Icel. stubbi, stubbr, stobbi, 
a stub, a stump; Dan. stub, stubble, a stump; 
L.G. stubhe, D. stobbe, the stump of a tree; 
A. Sax. styb, steb, a stock, a tree trunk. 
Wedgwood is probably right In connecting 
it with stab and stamp. He thinks the radi- 
cal idea is a sharp, abrupt thrust, whence 
the meaning of a body by which such a 
thrust can be made, any abrupt lU’ojcction 
or object standing out of the surrounding 
surface. Stump is a nasalized form of this 
word, and stubble is closely connected.] 

1. The stump of a tree ; tliat part of the 
stem of a tree w'hich remains fixed in the 
eartli when the tree is cut down. ‘Low 
stubs gored his feet. ’ Coleridge. 

Upon cutting- down of an old timber tree, the stulf 
hath put out sometimes a tree of another kind. 

Bncon. 

2.1 A log; a block; a dolt; a dullard. ‘ Our 
dullest and laziest youth, our stocks ami 
stubs.’ Milton. — S. A stid)-nail ; iron made 
therefrom; stub-iron. E. H. Knight. 

Stub (stub), v.t. pret. A pp. stubbed; ppr. 
stubbing. 1. To grub up by the roots; to 
extirpate; as, to stub up edible mots; to 
stub a tree. Swift.— 2. To clear of roc^ts; as, 
to stub land. Tennyson.— 'i. To strike the 
toes again.st a stnnij), stone, or other fixed 
object. [Ibiited States.] 

Stubbed (stnb'ed ). a. |From stub; comp. 
Dan. stubhe, to dock, to curtail.] 1, SJiort 
and thick like something truncated; blunt; 
obtuse. 'Stubbed horns,' B. Jonson . — 

2. + Hardy; not nice or delicate. 'Stubbed, 
vulgar constitutions.’ Berkeley. 

Stubbedness (stub'ed-nes), n. Bliintnoss; 
obtnseness. 

StubbinesB (stnb'i-nes), n. 1 . The state of 
being stubby. — 2. Same as Stubbedness. 
Stubble (Btul)'l),?i. [A dim. form from stub; 
Dan. A 8w. stub, stubble.] The stumps of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, or buckwheat, left 
in the ground ; the part of the stalk left in 
the ground by the scythe or sickle. 

After the fir.st crop is off, they ploiigli in the wheat 
sh4bble. Mortimer. 

Stubbled (stub 'Id), a. 1. Covered with 
stubble. ‘The stubbled plain.’ Gay. — 
2.t Stubbed. 

Stubble -fed (stub'l-fed), a. Fed, as cows 
or geese, on the fine natural grass that grows 
among stubble. 

Stubble-goose (stnb'l-gbs), n. A goose fed 
among stubble. 

Stubble-plough (stub'l-plouy n. A plough 
for turning up ground on which stubble is 
left. 

Stubble-rake (stub'l-rak), n. A rake with 
long teeth for raking together stubble. 
Stubbly (stub'li), a. 1. Covered with stubble; 
having stubble; stubbled; as, stubbly fields. 
2. Rescinbhbig stulible; .sliort and stiff; as, 
a stubbly beard. 

Stubborn (8tub'om),a. [ O. E. stuhborne, stub- 
orne, stoburn, stiborne, Ac., fronusD^&.A.Sax. 
styb, lit. like a ^Y?/Z*,8tocki8h, blockish, hence 
obstinate. The termination seems to point to 
an A. Sax. adjective stybor (from styb), with 
common term, -or, to which the tenn. -n or 
-en was added. ] 1. U nreasonably obstinate; 
inflexibly fixed in opinion; not to be moved 
or persuaded by reasons; Inflexible; refrac- 
tory; as, & stubborn son; a stubborn mind or 
soul. ‘ Obstinate, stubborn to justice.’ Shah. 
2. Persevering; persisting; steady; constant, 

* Stubborn attention and more than common 
application.* Locke.S. Stiff; not flexible ; 
as, a stubborn bow. 'Stop their mouths 
with stubborn bits. * Shak. ' A plant of stub- 
born oak. ' Dryden. — 4. Hardy ; firm ; en- 
during without complaint. 

P.iticnce under torturing pain, 

Where stubborn Stoics would complain. Swift. 

6.t Harsh; rough; rugged. * your stubborn 
usage of the Pope.' Shak. ‘ Though autho- 
rity be a bear. ' Shak. 

We will not oppose anything that is hard and stulb- 
born, but by a soft answer deaden their force. 

£urf$tt. 


m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mhve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; f, Sc. ieg. 
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6 . Not easily melted or worked ; as, a stub- 
bom ore or metal; refractory.— Obstinate, 
Stubborn. See under Obstinate.— Syn. Ob- 
stinate, inflexible, refractory, Intractable, 
obdurate, headstrong, contumacious, steady, 
constant, hardy. 

Stubbornly (stub'om-li), adv. In a stubborn 
manner ; obstinately ; inflexibly ; contuma- 
ciously. ‘ When stubbornly he did repugn 
the truth. ’ Shak. 

StubbomneBS (stub'orn-nes), n. The state 
of being stubborn; as, (a) perverse and un- 
reasonable obstinacy; inflexibility; contu- 
macy. 

Stubbornness and obstinate disobedience must be 
mastered with blows. Locke. 

(b) Stiffness; want of pliancy, (c) Refrac- 
toriness, as of ores, (djt Roughness; harsh- 
ness; ruggedness, Shak.—SYJ^. Inflexibility, 
pertinacity, obdnrateness, contumacy, per- 
verseness, persistency, refractoriness. 
Stubborn - shafted (stub'om-sliaft-ed), a. 
Having a stubborn, stiff, or unbended shaft 
or trunk. 'Stubborn-shaftedook^.* Tenny- 
son. 

Stubby (stub'i), a. l. Abounding with stubs. 

2. Siiort and tliick ; short and strong ; as, 
sUdihy bristles. 

Stub -end (stub'end), n. In niach. the en- 
larged end of a connecting-rod, to which 
the strap is fastened. Goodrich. 

Stub-iron (stub'i-<^rn). n. Iron formed from 
stub-nails, used principally for making gun- 
barrels of superior cpiality. E. U. Kniyht. 

Stub-mortise (stub'mor-tis), n. A mortise 

{ iassing through only a part of the timber 
n which it is formed. 

Stub-nail (stul/nal), n. A nail broken off; 
a short thick nail. 

Stucco (8tuk'kd),n. [It., from O.H.G, stucchi, 
a crust. 1 1. Fine plaster, used as a coat- 
ing for walls, and to give them a finished 
surface. Stucco for internal <lecorative pur- 
poses, such as the cornices and mouldings 
of rooms and the enrichment of ceilings, is 
a composition of very flue sand, pulverized 
marble, and gypsum, mixed with water till 
it is of a pi’oper consistency. Within a short 
time after being first applied it begins to 
set or gradually liarden, in Vhich state it 
is moulded, and may at length be finished 
up with metal tools. The stucco emidoyed 
for extei’ual purposes is of a coarser kind, 
and variously prepared, the different sorts 
being generally distinguished by the name 
of cements. Some of these take a surface 
and p(disli almost e(iual to that of the finest 
marble 'Phe third coat of three-coat plaster 
is termed stucco, consisting of tine lime and 
sand. There is a species called bastard, 
stucco, in which a small portion of hair is 
used. Rough stucco is merely floated and 
brushed with water, but the best kind is 
trowelled. — 2. Work made of stucco. — 3. A 
popular name for plaster of Paris or gypsum. 
Stucco (stuk'kd), v.t. To plaster; to over- 
lay with fine plaster. 'Stuccoed halls.’ 
Warton. 

Stuccoer (stuk'ko-^u-), n. One who stuccoes; 
one who applies stucco to walls, tfec.; one 
who works or deals in stucco. 
Stucco-work (stuk'ko-w^rk), n. Orna- 
mental work composed of stucco, such as 
cornices, mouldings, and other ornaments 
in the ceilings of rot)ni8. 

Stuck (stuk), pret. and pp. of stick. 

Stuck t (stuk), n. .Stucco. 

Stuckt (stuk). n. A thrust. 

I h.id a ])Hss with a rapier, scabbanl and all; and 
he gives me the stuck in with such a mortal motion, 
that it is inevitable. Shak.' 

StUOkle (stuk'l), n. A number of sheaves 
set together in the field; a stook. [Local.] 
Stuckling (stuk'ling), n. An apnle pasty, 
thin, somewhat lialf circular in shape, and 
not made in a dish. [Local.] 

Stuck-up (stuk'up), a. Giving one’s self 
airs of importance; unreasonably puffed up; 
affectedly self-important or vain; exclusive, 
from an undue sense of one’s own import- 
ance or position in society; aping the man- 
ners or assuming the dignity, bearing, or 
importance of one’s superiors. [Colloq.] 
Thr airs of small, stuck-up men are amazingly 
ridiculous. A. A'. H, Boyd. 

Stud (stud), n. [A. Sax. studu, a prop, a 
support, a nail ; Icel. stod, a post, a prop ; 
D. stut, a stay, prop, support; Sc. stut, a 
prop; probably from stem of steady (which 
see). As to meaning 6 comp. G. staude, a 
shrub, a perennial plant] 1. A nail with a 
large head, inserted In work chiefly for or- 
nament; an ornamental knob. 


A belt of straw, and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs. Raleigrh. 
Crystal and myrrhine cups, emboss'd with gems 
And studs of pearl. Aftlton. 

2. An ornamental button or catch for a 
shirt front, held in Its place by being in- 
serted in a hole worked for it, and admitting 
of being transferred from one shirt to an- 
otlier. —3. A supporting beam ; a piece of tim- 
ber inserted in a sill to support a beam; a 
post or prop. Jer. Taylor; Mortimer. — 
4. In mack, (a) a short rod fixed in and pro- 
jecting from something, somotinies forming 
a journal, (b) A stud-bolt. —5. t A stem; a 
trunk. Sf^nser. 

Stud (stud), v.t. pret. <fe pp. studded; ppr. 
studding. 1. To adorn with Rhining studs 
or knob's. 

Thy horses shall lie trafip’d, 

Their harness studded all with gold and pearl. 

Shak. 

2. To set with detached ornaments or pro- 
minent objects; to set thickly, as with studs. 

‘ Heaven’s ebon vault studded with stars. ’ 
Shelltty. 

Stud (stud), n. [A. Sax. astud of breed- 
ing horses, especially mares, st6dhors, a 
stallion; 0. stute, a mare; akin (which 
see).] A collection of breeding horses and 
mares, or the place where they are kept. 

In the studs of Ireland, where care is taken, we see 
horses bred of excellent shape. Sir If '. Temple. 

Stud-bolt (stiid'holt). n. In nmch. a bolt 
with a thread at either end, to he screwed 
into a fixed part at one end, and have a nut 
screwed on it at the other. 

Stud-book (stud'buk), n. A book containing 
a genealogy or register of horses or cattle 
of particular breeds, especially of the off- 
spring of famous thoroughbred sires or 
dams. 

Studderyt (stud'^r-i), n. A place for keep- 
ing a stud of horses. ‘ For whose breede 
and maintenance . . . King Henry the Eight 
erected a nol)le studdery." IJolinshed. 

Studding (stud'ing), n. In carj). studs or 
joists collectively, or material for studs or 
joists. 

Studding-sail (stud'ing-sal), n. [From«fi;d, 
a support, or altered from stcadying-sail.] 
Naut. a sail set beyond the skirts of tlie prin- 
cipal sails during alight wind. — Lower stud- 
diny-sails are set beyond the leeches of the 
mainsail and foresail, and f)xe«l nearly in 
the same manner. —Topmast and top-gallant 
studding-sails are set on the outside of the 
top-sails and top-gallant sails; they are 
spread at the foot by booms, which slide 
out from the extremities of the main and 
fore yards, ami have their heads or upi)er 
edges atta<;hed to small yards, which are 
hoisted up to the topsail and top- gallant 
yard-arms. — Studding-sail booms, long poles 



Stucldiiig-sails. 

a, Royal studding-sail; b, lop-g.-illaut studding- 
sail. c, Topmast studding-sail. Studding-sail 

booms. 

sliding through boom-irons at the extremi- 
ties or the yards and from the vessel's sides, 
used to spread the studding-sails. 

Student (stu'dent), n. [L. studens, stu- 
dentis, ppr. of studeo, to study.] 1. A per- 
son engaged in study; one who is devoted 
fo learning ; a scholar ; as, the students of 
an academy, of a college or university ; a 
medical student; a law student— 2. A man 
devoted to books; n bookish man; as, a 
hard student; a close student. 

Keep a gamester from dice, and a good student 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Shak. 


3. One who studies or examines; as, a stu- 
dent of nature’s works. 

Studentship (stu'dent-ship), n. The state 
of being a student. 

Stud-horse (stud'hors), n. [See Stup.] A 
breeding horse; a horse kept for prepagat- 
ing his kind. 

Studied (stud'id), p. and a. 1. Made the 
subject of study; closely examined; read 
with diligence and attention; well con- 
sidered ; as, the hook has been studied; the 
subject has been well studied. —2. Well 
versed in any branch of learning; qualified 
by study; learned; as, a man well studied in 
geometry, or in law or medical science. 

I shrewdly suspect that he is little studied iu the 
theory of moral proportions. Burke. 

3. Premeditated ; deliberate ; carefully and 
studiously contrived or thought out; as, a 
studied insult. 

Tljc flattering scn.itc 

Decrees him divine honours, and to cross it 
AVere death with studied torments. Massiuj^er. 

4. t Having a particular inclination. 

A prince should not be so loo.sely studied as to re- 
member so weak a composition. Shak. 

Studiedly (stud'id-Ii), adv. In a studied 
m aimer. 

Studier (stud'l-^r), n. One who studies; a 
student. 

You are a professed j/'Wfrr of human nature — it is 
the book you love to read. Afrs. .S'. C. Hall. 

Studio (stu'di-6), n. [It.] The working 
room of a painter or sculptor. 

Studious (stu'di-us), a. [Fr. studieux, L. 
studiosus. See Study.] l Given to study; 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge 
from books ; as, n studious scholar, ‘ The 
studious universities.’ Shak. — 2. Given to 
thouglit or to the examination of subjects 
by contemplation ; contemplative,— 3. Ear- 
nest; eager to discover something or to effect 
some object; busy; diligent; as, to be studi- 
ous to please. ‘ Wary in thy studious care.’ 
Shak. ‘ Studious to find new friends and 
new allies.' 4. Attentive to; care- 

ful: with of. 

You that .'ire so .'Studious 
0 / my art’nirs, wholly neglect your own. 

Alassiitfier. 

G. Planned with study; deliberate; studied. 

I'or tlu: frigid villauy of studious lewdness, for the 
calm malignity of laboured impiety, what apology 
can he invented? Rambler . 

G. Favourable to study; suitable for thought 
and contemplation. [Poetical.] 

Dut let my due feet never fail, 

To walk tile studious cloisters pale. Alilton. 

Studiously (stu'di-us-li), adc. In a studious 
manner: us, (a) with study; with close at- 
tention to books ; as, he is studiously in- 
clined. (b) With diligence; with zeal and 
earnestness; diligently; carefully; atten- 
tively. 

Acts of outrage and tumultuous excesses in a free 
state are blazoned in minute detail, and descend to 
posterity; the deeds of tyranny arc studiously and 
perpetually suppressed. Hallam. 

StudlOUSneSB (stu'di-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being studious ; the habit or practice 
of study; addictedness to books; thought- 
fulness; diligence. 

Men are sometimes addicted to studiousness and 
learning, sometimes to easc and ignorance. 

Hakewill. 

Studwork tstudV^rky n. A wall of brick- 
work built between studs. 

Study (stud'i), n. [L. studium, a busying 
one’s self about a thing, zeal, study, applica- 
tion tc) learning, from studeo, to busy one’s 
self about, to apply one’s self to, to study.] 

1. A setting of the mind or thoughts upon 
a 8ui)ject; hence, application of mind to 
books, to arts or science, or to any subject 
for the purpose of learning what is not be- 
fore known; as, to be fond of study. 

By labour and intent study (which I take to be my 
I)ortion in this life), joined with the strong prepense 
of nature, I might perhaps leave something so writ- 
ten to aftertinies as they should not willingly let It 
die. Alilton, 

Study gives strength to the mind ; conversation^ 
grace. Sir fV. Temple. 

2. Earnest mental endeavour; absorbed or 
thoughtful attention; earnestness; diligence; 
eagerness. 

It is my study to seem despiteful and ungentle to 
you. Shak, 

Just men they seem’d, and all their study bent 
To worship God aright and know his works. 

^ Afilton. 

3. Any particular branch of learning that is 
studied; any object of study. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Bacon. 

The proper study of mankind is man. Pop*. 


oh, oAain; 6h. Sc. looh; g. flfo; J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^i; TH. then; th. tAin: w. teig; wh, w>Alg; zh, azure. — See Ket. 
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4 . A building or an apartment devoted to 
study or to literarv employment; the room 
or apartment in which a person studies. 

Get me a taper in n>y study, Lucius. Shak. 

6. Deep cogitation; a flit of thought; reverie. 

The king of Castile, a little confused, and in a study 
said, That I cannot do with my honour. Jiacou. 

6. In the fine arts, (a) a work undertaken 
for improvement in the art and often left 
incomplete, (b) A preparatory sketch from 
nature to be used in the composition of 
other larger and more finished works. Thus, 
entire figures in some instances; in others, 
human heads, hands, or feet, animals, trees, 
plants, flowers, and in short anything de- 
signed from nature, receive the general 
name of atudiee. — 7. In music, a piece of in- 
strumental music composed for the purpose 
of familiarizing the player with the diffi- 
culties of his instrument. 

Study (stud'i), v.i. pret. ife pp. studied; ppr. 
studying . [See the uoun.l 1. To apply the 
mind to books or learning; as, he studies 
eight hours in the day.— 2. To fix tlie mind 
closely upon a subject; to think seriously 
or earnestly; to dwell in thought; to ponder. 
‘To study where I well may dine.’ Shak. 

I found a moral first, and then studied (or a fable. 

S7Vl/t. 

3. To endeavour diligently; to he zealous. 

We beseech you . . . that ye study to l»e quiet, 
and to do your own business. i Thes. iv. lo, ii. 

Study (stud'i), r.t. 1. To apply the mind to 
for the purpose of learning; to read and 
examine for the purpose of learning and 
understanding; as, to study law or theology; 
to study languages. — 2. To consider atten- 
tively; to examine closely; as, study the 
works of nature. 

St 7 tdy thy.self ; wh.it rank or what degree 

Thy'wise Creator has ordain'd for thee. Drydm. 


3. To form or arrange by previous thought; 
to devise; to think intently on. ‘ To study 
fashions to adorn my body.’ Shak. —4. To 
con over, or to commit to memory. 

Where did you study all this goodly speech ? Shak. 

6. To have careful regard to ; to be zealous 
for ; to be solicitous for the good of ; as, to 
study one’s own interests; to study one per- 
son and neglect another. 

Study, Studdle (studT), n. [See Stithy.] 
A smith’s anvil or forge. [Scotch. ] 

8tufa (stb'fa), n. [It.] A jet of steam issu- 
ing from a fissure of the earth in volcanic 
regions, 

Stuff (8tuf), n. [O.Fr. estoffe, lY. Hoffe, stuff, 
matter, substance, material, according to 
Littr6 from G. staff, stuff, which he derives 
directly from L. stuppa, stupa, tow, oakum, 
whence also O. stojffen, to stop or stuff up.] 

1. In its widest sense substance or matter 
indefinitely ; more particularly, the matter 
of which anything is formed; material to be 
worked up in any process of manufacture. 

When that the poor have cried, C.'«sar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stit/f. Shak. 
Degrading prose ejmlains his meaning ill, 

And shows the stuff, and not the workman's skill. 

Roscommon. 

Do not squander time ; for that is the stuff which 
life is made of. Franklin. 

2. Furniture ; goods. ‘ If a man deliver 
money or stuff. ’ Ex. xxii. 7. 

He took away locks, and gave away the king's 
stuff. Hay war ti. 

The farmer vext packs up his beds and chairs, 
And all his household stuff. Tennyson. 

3. Essence; elemental part. 

Yet do I hold it very stuff o' the conscience 
To do no contrived murder. Shak. 


4 . A medicine or mixture; a potion. 

I did compound for her 

A certain stuff, which, being ta'en, would seize 
The present power of life. Shak. 


6. In com. (a) a general name for all kinds 
of fabrics, of silk, wool, hair, cotton, or 
thread manufactured on the loom ; as, »ilk 
stuffs; woollen stuffs. (6) Particularly, wool- 
len cloth of slight texture, for linings and 
women’s apparel and the like. —6. Refuse or 
worthless matter ; anvthing worthless or 
trifling; hence, foolish or irrational lan- 
gvu^e; nonsense; trash; as, you are talking 

Anger would indite 

Such woful stuff as I or Shadwell write. Dryden. 


Stuff (stuf), v.t 1. To fill by packing or 
crowding material into; to cram full; to 
load to excess; to crowd. 

I will stuff yowt purses full of crowns. Shak. 

This crook drew hazel boughs adown, 
And stuffed her apron wide with nuts so brown. 

Gay. 


2. To fill or pack with material necessary to 
make complete ; as, to stuff a bed-tick or a 
cushion.— 8. To cause to swell out. ‘Lest 
the Gods . . . should with a dropsy stuff thy 
skin. ’ Dryden. — 4. To fill the skin of, as a 
dead animal, for presenting and preserving 
its form; as, to stuff a bird.— 6. To form or 
fashion by stuffing. 

An eastern king put n Judge to death for an iniqui- 
tous sentence, ana ordered his hide to ho stuffed into 
a cushion, and placed upon the tribunal. Sivift. 

6. To crowd with facts ; to cram the mind 
of; sometimes, to crowd or fill with false or 
idle tales or fancies. 

For thee I dim these eyes, and stuff this head 
With all such reading as was never read. Pope. 

7. To fill by being put into anything. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. Dryden. 

8. To thrust in; to crowd; to press; to pack 
firmly. 

Put roses into a glass with a narrow mouth, stuff- 
ing ^\oxa. close together. Bacon. 

9. To fill with seasoning; as, to stuff a leg of 
veal. 

Stuff (stuf), v.i. To feed gluttonously. 
‘Taught harmless man to cram and stuff' 
Swift. 

Stuffed (stuft), p. and a. Having the nose 
obstructed, as during a cold. 

I’m stuff'd, cousin ; I cannot smell. Shak. 


Stuffer (stuPdr), n. 1. One who stuffs; speci- 
fically, one who stuffs the skins of animals 
for the purpose of preserving as specimens, 
<fec. ; as. a bird-sfwjfcr. — 2. That which stuffs; 
specifically, a machine or instrument for 
filling in stuffing or seasoning; as, a sausage- 
stuffer. 

Stuff -gown (stufgoun), n. A gown made 
of Htutf; hence, metonjnmically, a junior bar- 
rister, or one under the rank of queen’s 
counsel, and therefore not entitled to wear 
a silk gown. 

StuflUness (stuf i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being stuffy, close, or musty; as, the 
stuffiness of a room. 

StufQjlg (stuf ing), n. 1. That which is used 
for filiing anything; as, the stuffing of a 
saddle or cushion.— 2. Seasoning for meat; 
that which is put into meat to give it a 
higher relish. 

Arrach leaves arc very good in pottage and stuff- 
ings. Mortimer. 



Part of Steam-engine 
Cylinder, s s, Stnmng- 


Stufflng-bOX ( stuf ing-boks ), n. In much. 
a contrivance for securing a steam, air, or 
water tight joint when 
it is required to pass 
a movable rod out of 
a vessel or into it. It 
consists of a close box 
cast round the hole 
through which the rod 
passes, in which is laid, 
around the rod and in 
contact with it, a quan- 
tity of hemp or india- 
rubber packing. This 
packing? is lubricated 
with oily matter, and 
a ring, as shown in the 
annexed figure, is then 
placed on the top of it 
and pressed down by 
screws, so as to squeeze 
the packing Into every box! ” 
crevice, l^e stuffing- 
box is used in steam-engines, pumps, on the 
shaft of a screw-steamer where it passes 
through the stem, <fec. 

Stuffy (stufi), a. [Corap. stive.] 1. Difficult 
to breathe in; close; musty: said of a room. 
‘ The salon was beginning to get stuffy and 
hot.' Sunday at Home.— 2. Stout; mettle- 
some; resolute. [Scotch.]— 8. Angry; sulky; 
obstinate. [United States.] 

Stulce t (stfik), n. Stucco. 

Stull (stul), n. [Perhaps connected with 
stool; comp. G. stollen, a stand, a support.] 
In mining, (a) an arching of boards serving 
to protect the workmen from stones falling 
from the roof, (b) Same as Sunning. 
Stulm (stulm), n. [Comp. Sw. stoll, G. stol- 
len, a i^Ilery,] A shaft to draw water out 
of a mine. [Local or obsolete.] 

Stulp (stulj^, n. [Icel. stdlpi, a post, a pil- 
lar; Dan. Sw, and O.D. stolpe.) A short 
stout post driven into the gi'ound for any 
purpose. [Provincial English.] 
Stultification (8turti-fl-k&"8hon), ?i. The 
act of stultifying or state of being stultified. 
Btultlfier (Bttil‘ti-fi-4r), n. One who stulti- 
fies. 


Stultify ( stuTti-fl ), V. t. pret. & pp. stuZti- 
fisd; ppr. stultifying. [L. stultus, foolish, 
and /ado, to make.] 1. To make foolish; to 
make a fool of. Burke. —2. To look upon as 
a fool or as foolish. 

The modern sciolist stultifies all understandings 
but his own, and that which he regards as his own. 

Hazlitt. 

8. In law, to allege or prove to be insane, 
for avoiding some act. — To stultify one's 
self, to unsay, directly or by implication, 
what one has already asserted ; to lay one's 
self open to an accusation of self-contradic- 
tion. 

StultUoquence (stul-tiFo-kwens), n. [L. 
stultus, foolish, and loquentia, a talking, 
from loquor, to speak.] Foolish talk; a 
babbling. 

Stultlloquent (stul-til'o-kwent), a. Given 
t(» stiiltifoquetice, or foolish talk. 

StultUoquently ( stul-til'o-kwent-li ), adv. 
Jn a stultiloquent manner; with foolish 
talk. 

Stultiloquy ( stul-til'o-kwi ), n. [L. stulti- 
loquium. See STULTILOQUENCE.] Foolish 
talk; silly discourse; babbling. ‘A mere 
stultiloquy, or talking like a fool.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

Stum (stum), n. [D. stom, unfermented 
wine, must, wine that has not worked, from 
stom, G. stumm, Dan. and Sw. stum, dumb, 
mute.] 1. Unfermeiited grape-juice; must 
or new wine, often mixed with dead or vapid 
wine to raise a new fermentation. 


Let our wines, without mixture or .<!fum, be all fine. 
Or call up the master, ami break his dull noddle, 

B. yonsoH. 

2. Wine revived by being made by must to 
ferment anew. Hudihras. 

Stum (stum), V. t. pret. ife pp. stummed; ppr. 
stumming. 1. To renew by mixing with 
must ami fermenting anew. ‘ We stum our 
wines to renew their spirits.’ SirJ. Flayer, 
2. To fume a cask with brimstone. [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Stumble (stumnd), v.i. pret. tfc pp. stumbled; 
ppr. stumbling. [O.E. stomhlc, stomel, a 
form allied to Prov. E. stmnmer, Sc, stam- 
mer, Icel. stumra, to stumble, to walk with 
uncertain steps ; Dan. dial, stumle, stumre, 
to stamp, to totter; E. stump; L.G. stum- 
2 >eln, stumpern, to walk with heavy steps ; 
JV. stumble, to totter. Allied also probably 
to stej> and stamp.] 1. 'ro trip in walking 
or moving in any way upon the legs; to 
strike the foot so as to fall or to endanger a 
fall; to stagger after a false step. 


The way of the wicked is as darkness ; they know 
not at wliat they stumble. Prov. iv. 19. 

My mind 

Stumbles, and all my faculties arc lamed. 

Tennyson. 

2. To walk in a bungling, noisy, and un- 
steady maimer. ‘ sUimhled up the dark 
avenue.' Sir W. Scott.— S. To fall into crime 
or error; to err. 

lie that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and 
there is none occasion of stumbling in him. 

I Jn. ii. 10. 

4. To strike upon without design; to fall on; 
to light on by chance: with on or upon. 


Ovid stutnbled by some inadvertence upon Livia 
in a bath. Dryden. 

Many of the greatest inventions have been acci- 
dentally stttmbled upon by men busy and inquisitive. 


A ay. 

Stumble (stum'bl), v. t. 1 . To cause to stum- 
ble ; to cause to trip or stagger ; to trip up, 
‘ False and dazzling fires to stumble men.' 
Milton.— 2. To confound ; to puzzle ; to put 
to a nonplus; to perplex; to embarrass. 

One thing more stumbles me In the very foundation 
of this hypothesis. Locke. 


Stumble (stum'bl), n. 1. The act of stum- 
bling; a trip in walking or running.— 2. A 
blunder; a failure. 


One stumble i.s enough to deface the character of 
an honourable life. Sir R. L'/istrau^e. 

Stumbler (8tum'bl6r), n. One that stumbles 
or makes a blunder. 

A stumbler stumbles least in rugged way. 

G. Herbert. 

Stumbling-block (stumT)ling-blok),n. Anv 
cause of stumbling; that which forms a dif- 
ficulty In one's way ; that which causes of- 
fence : generally used in figurative sense. 

We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness. 

1 Cor. I, 23. 

Stumblingly (stum'bllng-ll), adv. In a 
stumbling manner. Sir P. Sidney. 
Stumblii^-8tone(8tum'bling-8tdn),n. Same 
as Stumbling-block. T. Burnet. 

Stump (stump), n. [A nasalized form of 
stub; Dan. stump, a fragment, a stump, 
stump, blunt, dull; D. stomp, a stump, 
stomp, blunt, dull; G. stump/, a stump, a 
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short end, shortened, docked, blunt. See 
Stub. ] 1. The fixed or rooted part of any- 
thing remaining after another part has been 
lopped off, destroyed, or the like; as, (a) the 
stub of a tree ; the part of a tree remaining 
in the earth after the tree is cut down, or 
the part of any plant left in the eartli after 
it is cut down. (6) The part of a limb or 
other body remaining after a part is am- 

{ )utated or destroyed; as, the stump of a 
eg, of a finger, or a tooth. — 2. pi. Legs; as, 
to stir one’s stumps. [Colloq.] — 3. One of 
the three posts constituting the wicket at 
the game of cricket. Their lower ends are 
pointed so as to be easily driven into the 
ground, and the height at which they stand 
when fixed is 27 inches ; the space between 
them must not allow of the ball passing 
through. The top of each stump is grooved, 
and in the grooves the small pieces of wood 
called hails are laid, from stump to stump. 
4. A short thick roll of leather or paper cut 
to a point, and used to rub down the harsli 
or strong lines of a crayon or pencil draw- 
ing, for shading it, or for rubbing solid tints 
on paper from colours in powder. — On the 
stump, in the course of itinerating through 
a district or country and making speeches 
at different places, for political or other 
purposes. Saturday Rev. lOriginally United 
Htate.s. The word had its origin in the prac- 
tice of itinerant orators using the stump of 
a tree to speak from in lately cleared dis- 
tricts.] 

Stump (stump), tJ.t. 1. To cut off a part of; 
to reduce to a stump; to lop. 

Around the stumped top soft moss did pfmw. 

Dr. H. More. 

2. To strike, as anything fixed and hard, 
with the toe. [Vulgar.] — 3. To challenge; 
to defy ; to puzzle ; to confound. [Colloq. 
and low. United States.]— 4. To make a tour 
through or to travel over, making speeches 
for political or personal purposes. Satur- 
day Rev. See the noun. — 5. In cricket, (a) to 
knock down a stump or stumps of. 

A herd of boys with clamour bowl'd 
And stump'd the wicket. Teunysott. 

(6) To put out of play by knocking down the 
wicket which the player or batsman is try- 
ing to defend, when he is off the ground 
allotted to him by the laws of the game: 
sometimes with out; as, he was stumped, ov 
stumped out. T. Hughes. Hence— 6. To de- 
feat, impoverish, or ruin. 

Don't you know our history? — haven’t you heard, 
my dear fellow, we are stumped t T. Hook. 

Stump (stump), v.i. 1. To walk stiffly, 
heavily, or noisily. —2. To make electioneer- 
ing or other such speeches from the stump 
of a ti ee or other elevation : in a contemp- 
tuous sense. [American.] — I’o stump it, 
(a) to make an escape ; to take to flight ; to 
run off. [Slang.] 

Stuuip it, my cove ; that's a Bow-street runner. 

Lord Lytton. 

(h) To travel about making stump-speeches. 
—To stump up, to pay or hand over money; 
as, I will make him stump up for my lost 
time. [Colloq.] 

Stumper (stump'^r), n. 1. One who stumps. 
2. A boaster. — 3. A story that puzzles or 
creates incredulity. [Colloq. United States.] 
Stump-orator (stump'or-a-t^r), n. A man 
who harangues the populace from the stump 
of a tree or other elevation; a frothy or 
bombastic speaker. 

Stump-oratory (stump'or-a-to-rl), n. Ora- 
tory such as that of a stump-orator. 
Stump-speaker (stump'spek-^r). n. A pop- 
ular political speaker. [United States.] 
Stump-speech (stump'spech), n. A speech 
made from the stump of a tree or other im- 

S revised platform; an electioneering speech 
1 favour of one's self or some other politi- 
cal candidate ; a loud, frothy, bragging, or 
bombastic harangue. [United States.] 
Stumpy (stump'i), a. L Full of stumps. — 
2. Short; stubby. [Colloq.] 

Stun ( stun ), V. t. pret. <fe pp. stunned ; ppr. 
stunning. [A. Sax. stunian, to stuu, to make 
stupid with a noise; G. staunen, to be aston- 
ished, to be stupefied. Perhaps from same 
root as L. torn, to thunder, with prefixed a] 
1. To overpower the sense of hearing of ; to 
blunt or stupefy the organs of hearing of ; 
to confound or make dizzy by loud noise or 
sound. 

Still shall I hear, and never quit the score, 

Stunned with hoarse Codrus^Theseid o’er and o’er? 

Dryden. 

2. To render insensible or dizzy by force or 
violence ; to render senseless by a blow. 

One hung a pole-ax at his saddle-bow, 

And one a heavy mace to stun the foe. Dryden, 


3. To surprise completely; to overpower. 

William was quite stunned at my discourse, and 
held his peace. De Foe. 

Stung (stung), pret. & pp. of sting. 

Stunk (stungk), pret. of stink. 

Stunner (stuiT^r), n. l. One who or that 
which stuns. —2. Anything that stuns or 
astonishes by its appearance or other quali- 
ties; anything wonderfully or extraordinar- 
ily good; something first-rate: often applied 
to a person or thing of very showy appear- 
ance. [Slang.] 

I am busy working’ a cap for yon, dear aunty, . . . 
and I think when finished it will be quite a stuufier. 

Deun Kamsity. 

Stunning (stim'iug), a. Of unusual quality 
or qualitios; first-rate; excellent: very good; 
as, a stunning girl ; stunning cigars ; stun- 
ning wine. [Slang. ] 

Stunt (stunt), v.t. [A form of stint; A. Sax. 
stintan, to be weary, stunt, blunt, stupid ; 
Icel. (non-nasalized) stuttr, short, stunted ; 
O.Sw. stutt, stunt, docked, short; G. siutzen, 
to dock, to shorten.] To hinder from free 

g rowth; to shorten or check in growth; to 
waif; as, to stunt a child; to stunt a plant. 

When, by a cold penury, I blast the abilities of a 
nation, and stunt the growth of its active energies, 
the ill 1 may do is beyond all calculation. Burke. 

Stunt (stunt), n. 1, A check in growth.— 
2. That which has been checked in its 
growth; a stunted animal or thing; a young 
whale two years old. 

Stunted (stunt ed), p. and a. Checked or 
dwarfed in growth; undersized. 
StuntedneSB (stunt'ed-ues), n. The state 
of Iteing stunted. 

Stuntlnessf (8tunt'i-nes),n. Same as>Stunted- 
ness. 

Stuntness (stunt'nes), 7i. Shortness; ab- 
ruptness. [Eare.] 

Short sentences are prevalent in our language, as 
long ones are in (iermaii. In all things we incline to 
curtness and stuntness. J. liarte. 

Stupa (stb'pa), n. [Skr. stiipa, an acuumu-’ 
latmn, a mount, a stupa or tope.] The name 
given by Buddhists to certain sacred monu- 
mental structures. As distinguished from 
the dagoha, the true stupa commemorates 
some event, or marks some spot, held dear 
by the followers of Buddha; while thedago- 
ba contains relics of that deity. The names, 
however, are sometimes confounded. 
Stupa, Stupe (stu'pa, stup), n. [L. stupa, 
tow.] Flannel, flax, or other such articles 
wrung out of lioi water, plain or medicated, 
applied to a wound or sore. 

Stupe (stup), v.t. To apply a stupa or stupe; 
to foment. Wiseman. 

Stupe + (stup), n. A stupid or foolish per- 
son. Bicker staff. 

Stupefacient (stu-pe-fa'shi-ent). a. (L. slu- 
j)ejaciens, stupe/acientis, ppr. of stupe/acio. 
See STUPEFACTION.] Having a stupefying 
power. 

Stupefacient (stu-pe-fa'shi-ent), n. A medi- 
cine which produces stuporor insensibility; 
a narcotic. 

Stupefaction (stu-pe-fak'shon), n. [L. stu- 
pejacio. See Stupefy.] T. The act of stupe- 
fying or state of lieing stupefied. - -2. A stolid 
or senseless state; insensibility; dulness; 
torpor; stupidity. 

Resistance of the dictates of conscience brings a 
hardness and stupefaction upon it. South. 

Stupefkctlye ( stu-pe-fak'tiv ), a. Causing 
insensibility ; deadening or blunting the 
sense of feeling or understanding; narcotic. 
Stupefactlve (stu-pe-fak'tiv), ?i. That which 
stupefies ; specifically, a medicine that pro- 
duces stupor; a stupefacient. ‘Teaching 
us to refuse any anodynes or stupe/actives. ’ 
Bp. Reynolds. 

Stupefiedness (8tfi'p§-nd-nes), n. The state 
of being stupefied; stupefaction; insensi- 
bility. ‘ The deadness and stupefiedness of 
the part.’ Boyle. 

Stupefler (8tu^e-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which stupefies, or makes dull or stupid. 
Stupefy (stu'pe-fi), v.t. pret. dt pp. stupefied; 
ppr. stupefying. [Fr. stupffier, from L. stu- 
pefacere — stupeo, to be struck senseless, and 
facio, to make.] 1. To blunt the faculty of 
perception or understanding in ; to deprive 
of sensibility ; to make dull or dead to ex- 
ternal influences; to make torpid; &&, stupe- 
fied by narcotics or by a blow on the head. 

‘ As the fumes of drink discompose and stu- 
pefy the brain of a man overcliarged with 
it’ South.— 2. i To deprive of material mo- 
bility. 

It Is not malleable; but yet it is not fluent, but 
stupefied. Bacon, 

[Sometimes incorrectly written stupify.} 


Btupendi (stfi-pend'), a. Stupendous. ' Stu- 
pend and admirable conclusions.’ Burton. 
StupendlOUBt (sto-pen'di-us), a. Stupend- 
ous. ‘At sight of that sHipendious bridge 
his Joy increased.’ Milton. 
StupendloUBlyt (stu-pen'di-us-li), adv. Stu- 
pendously. Sandys. 

StupondOUB(stu-peu'du8), a. [L. stupendus, 
wonderful, amazing, astonishing; from stu- 
peo, to be struck senseless, to he astonished. ] 
Striking dumb by magnitude; hence, aston- 
ishing; great and wonderful; of astonishing 
magnitude or elevation; grand; ns, a stupen- 
dous pile; a stupendous edifice; a stupendous 
mountain. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. Dope. 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupetidous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. //. Smith. 

Stupendously (stG-pen'dus-ll), adv. In a 
stupendous manner. 

StupendOUBUess (stfi-pen'diis-ncs). n. The 
quality or state of being stupendous. 
Stupent (stu'pent), a. [L. stupens, stupentis, 
ppr. of stupeo, to be stupefied.] Confounded; 
astounded; stunned into silence. [Eare.] 

We will say mournfully, in the iiresence of Heaven 
and Earth, that wc stand speechless, stupent, and 
know not what to say 1 Carlyle. 


Stupeous (stiVpe-us), a. [L. stupa, tow.] 
Eesembling tow ; covered with long loose 
hairs or filaments like tow; stupose. 

Stupid (stu'pid), a. [L. stupidus, from stu- 
peo, to be astonished, to bo struck sense- 
less. ] 1. Deprived temporarily or perma- 
nently of the perceptive, thinking, or reason- 
ing faculties; bereft of feeling; in a state 
of stupor; dull as regards tlie faculties; 
deadened; insensible; stupefied. ‘Stupid 
with age.’ Shak. 

With wild surprise, 

A moment stupid, motionless he stood. Thomson. 
And Enid could not say one tender word 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart. 

Tennyson. 

2. Devoid of understanding; possessed of 
dull gross folly. 

No man who knows aught can be so to deny 

that all men naturally were born free. Milton, 

3. Characterized by or resulting fi’om stu- 
pidity; formed without skill or genius; 
senseless; nonsensical. 

Observe wh.at loads of stupid rhymes 
Oppress us in corrupted times. Swift. 

Stupidity (stu-pid'i-ti), n. [Fr. stupidity, 
L. stwpidUas. See Stupib.] The state or 
quality of being stupid ; as, (a) insensibility 
to external impressions ; numbness of feel- 
ing; stupor; astonishment. 

A stupidity 

Past admiration strikes me, joined with fear. 

Chapman. 

(b) Extreme dulness of perception or imder- 
standing; dull foolishness. 

Pure stupidity is of a quiet nature, and content to 
be merely stupid. Carlyle. 

Syn. Insensibility, torpidness, deadness, 
sluggishness, sottisliness, doltishness, block- 
ishness, senselessness. 

Stupidly (stu'pid-li), adv. In a stupid man- 
ner; as, (a) with suspension or inactivity of 
understanding or perception, (ft) Without 
the exercise of reason or judgment; with 
dull folly. 

Stupidness (stu'pid-nes), n. Stupidity, 

Stuplfier (8tu'pi-il-6r), n. Same as Stupefier. 

Stupify (stu'pi-fi), v.t. Same as Stupefy. 

Stupor (stu'por), n. [L.] l. Great diminu- 
tion or suspension of sensibility; suppres- 
sion of sense; a state in which the faculties 
are deadened or dazed; as, the patient is in 
a stupor. ‘A stupor or dull pain in the 
thigh.’ Arbuthnot.—2. Intellectual insensi- 
bility; moral deadness; heedlessness or in- 
attention to one’s interests. 

Our church stands haltered, dumb, like a dumb 
ox : lowing only for provender (of tithes); content, if 
it can have that ; or, with dumb stupor, expecting its 
further doom. Carlyle. 


Stupose (stfi'pSs), a. [From L. stupa, tow.] 
In hot. having a tuft of hairs; composed of 
matted filaments like tow. 

Stuprate (8tG'prat),v. t. pret.A pp.stuprated; 
ppr. stuprating. [L. stupro, stupratum, to 
defile, from stupmm, defilement.] To ravish; 
to debauch. Hey wood. 

Stupration (stil-pra'shon), n. Rape; vio- 
lation of chastity by force. Sir T. Brow7ie. 
Stuprum (stu'prun)). n. [L ] 1. Forcible 
violation of the person; rape. —2. In civil 
law, every union of the sexes forbidden by 
moT^ity. 

StupulOBO (stti'pu-lds), a. [Dim. of stupose. i 
Inftof. covered with coarse, decumbent hairs. 
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BtnrdlOd (Bt^r^did), a. Affected with the 
disease called sturdy; as, ' aturdied sheep/ 
Sir W. Scott 

Bturdlly (8t6r'di-li), adv. In a sturdy man- 
ner ; stoutly ; lustily. ‘ Toughly chew and 
sturdily digest. ’ Donne. 

SturdluesB (stfii-'di-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being sturdy; stoutness; lustiness; 
vigorousness. 

Sturdy (st^r'di), a. [Commonly derived from 
0. ly.estourdi, Mod. stupid, giddy, 
inconsiderate; like It. Ht&rdire, to deafen, 
to stupefy, possibly, according to Diez, from 
a form extordire, for extoi'pulire- L. ex, and 
torpidm, stupefied, from torpeo, to be numb. 
Some suppose the French word to be derived 
from tout’d, li. turdtis, a thrirsh, regarded 
as a stupid bird.] l.t Foolishly obstinate ; 
stupidly hardened; stubborn; stiff-necked. 

A stur-dy hardened sinner advances to the utmost 
pitch of impiety with les.s reluctance than he took 
the first step. Atterbury. 

2. Stiff; stout; strong; as, a sturdy oak. 

He was not of a delicate contexture, his limbs 
rather sturdy than dainty. H'otton. 

3. Exhibiting strength or force; forcible; 
lusty; violent; vigorous. ‘A few sturdy 
steps.’ Sir W. Scott. 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

G ray. 

4. Robust in l>ody; strong ; stout ; vigorous 
and hardy; as, a sturdy ploughman. 

The men of the north, for the s;tkc of material in- 
terests. succumbed to a course of treatment which 
their more sturdy ancestors would not have cnduretl 
from an English'miuistry. if'. Chambers. 

Sturdy (stSr'di). n. [Gael, stuird, stuirdean, 
vertigo, drunkenness, sturdy.] A disease in 
shee^, marked by a disposition to stagger, 
sit on the rump, turn towards one side, 
stupor, tVcc. It is caused by the presence 
within the brain of the cystic fonn (Coenu- 
rus) or immature embryo of a particular 
speciesof tape- worm (Toinia Cwnurus), vary- 
ing in size from that of a pea to that of a 
pigeon’s egg. The sheep attacked are gene- 
rally under two years old, and a radical cure 
is rarely effected, puncturing and trephining 
the head over the injured part giving but 
temporary relief. 

Sturgeon (stiVjon), n. [Fr. esturgeon, from 
L.L. sturio, from 0.11.0. sturio, A. 8ax. 
styria, Mod. G. Sw. and Dan. stor, sturgeoii.] 



Sturgeon (Acipenser sturio). 


A ganoid fish of the genus Acipenser, family 
Sturionidaj, the members of which family 
are popularly included under the name 
stu^eon. The general form of the sturgeon 
is similar to that of the shark, but the body 
is covered with numerous bony plates in 
longitudinal row,s; tlie exterior portion of 
the head is also well mailed ; the mouth 
placed under the snout is small and eden- 
tated ; the palatal bones, soldered to the 
maxillaries, convert them into the upper 
iaw. The mouth, placed on a pedicel that 
has three articulations, is more protractile 
than that of a shark. The eyes and nostiils 
are on the side of the head, and cim are 
inserted under the snout. On the back is a 
single dorsal fin, and the tail is forked. The 
sturgeons ascend the larger rivers of Europe 
in great abundance, and are tlie objects of 
Important fisheries. The flesh of Jiiost of 
the species is wholesome and agreeable food; 
their roe is converted into caviare, and their 
air-bladder affords the finest isinglass, Thp 
common BtuTgQon(AcijmTiser sturio) is found 
in most of the large rivers of Europe. Its 
flesh is delicate and well-flavoured, some- 
what resembling veal. When caught in the 
Thames, within the jurisdiction of the Lord- 
mayor of London, it is a royal fish, reserved 
for the sovereign. The sterlet^ . ruthenus) 
is found in the Volga and the Danube. (See 
Sterlkt.) The gi*eat or white sturgeon, or 
beluga (A. huso), is found in the Danube, 
the Volga, and other rivers running into 
the Bladi: and Caspian Seas. It frequently 
exceeds 12 and 15 feet in length, and weighs 


above 1200 pounds. The flesh is not much 
esteemed, but the finest isinglass is made 
from its air-bladder. There are several spe- 
cies peculiar to North America. 

Stiirlones, Sturionidsa (8tG-ri-6'n6z, stii-ri- 
on'i-<le), n. pi. A family of ganoid fishes, of 
which the common sturgeon (Acipenser 
sturio) is the type. See Sturgeon. 
Sturlonlan (stu-ri-6'ni-an), n. A member 
of the family Sturiones or Sturionidro. 
Sturk (st^rk), w. A young ox or heifer. See 
Stirk. [Local.] 

SturnidaB (st^x-'ni-de), n. pi. The starlings, 
a family of insessorial birds, of which Stur- 
nus is the type genus. 

Stumua (stOrinus), n. [L., a starling.] A 
genus of insessorial birds, of which the com- 
mon starling (Sturn,u.s vulgaris) is a familiar 
example. See STARLING. 

Sturt (sturt), v.t. [Sw. storta, to vex, to dis- 
turb ; G. storen, to disturb ; akin stir. ] To 
vex; to trouble. [Old and provincial. ] 
Stuil (sturt), v.i. To startle; to be afraid. 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Sturt (sturt), n. Trouble; disturbance; 
vexation; wrath; heat of temper. [Scotch.] 
Sturt (8t6rt), n. In 7atmn(7, an extraordinary 
profit made by a tribiiter by taking the ex- 
cavation or cutting of a coui'se of ore at a 
high price. 

Stutt (stut), v.i. To stutter. 

Nay, he hath Albano’s imperfection too. 

And stuts when he is violently moved. Marston. 

Stutter (stut'er), v.i. [D. stottcren, L.G. 
stotern, G. stottern, to stutter; freq. forms 
corresponding to 0. and Prov. E. stut, to 
stutter, to stsigger; Sc. slot, to rebound; L.G. 
stoteu, to knock; Icel. stautn, to strike.] To 
stammer; to hesitate in uttering words. 
When I want to apologize I always stutter. 

Lord Lyttou. 

Stutter (8tiit'6r), n. 1. A stammer; a liesi- 
tation in speaking; as, to be troubled witli 
u stutter. See Stammer.— 2. t A stutterer. 

‘ Many stutters (we find) are choleric men.' 
Bacon. 

Stutterer (stut'er-er), 71. One who stutters; 
a stammerer. 

Stuttering (stut'er-ing), 71. A hesitation in 
speaking, in which there is a spasmodic and 
uncontrollable reiteration of the same syl- 
lable. See Stammering. 

Stutteringly (stut'6r-ing-li), adv. In a stut- 
tering manner; with stammering. 

Sty(sti), 71. [A. Sax. sHge, Icel. stiu, Dan. 
sti, Sw. stla, O.H.G. sttga, a sty, a swine’s 
sty. The first part of stetvard is this word.] 

1. A pen or inclosure for swine. Hence — 

2. Any filthy hovel or place ; a place of bes- 
tial debauchery. ‘ To roll with jileasure in 
a sensual sty. ’ Milton. 

Sty (sti), V. i. pret. A; pp. stied; ppr. stying. 
To shut up in a sty. 

Styt (sti), v.i. [A. Sax. sttgan, to mount, to 
ascend. See Steye ] To soar; to ascend. 
‘With bolder wing shall dare aloft to sty.’ 
Spenser. 

Sty, Styan (sti, sti'an), n. Same as Stye. 

There is sty grown o’er the eye o’ th’ Bull, 

Which will go near to blind the constellation. 

Beau, (b- FI. 

Styan (sti'an), n. Same as Stye. 

1 knew that a styan on the eye could lie easily re- 
duced. l)e Quincey. 

Styca (sti'ka), 7i. { X. H&x stic, stye; comp. 

A. Sax. stiece, G. stiick, a piece.] An Anglo- 
Saxon copper coin of the value of half a far- 
thing. It seems to have been principally, if 
not wholly, coined in the kingdom of Nor- 



Styca of Eanred, King of Northumberland. 

thomberland. It bore the king’s name on 
one side and the coiner's on the other. 

Stye (sti), 71, [A. Sax. sttgend, a tumour on 
the eye, from sttgan, to rise.] A small in- 
flammatory tumour of the nature of a boil 
on the edge of the eyelid, particularly near 
the inner angle of the eye ; hordeolum. 
Written also Sty and Styan. 

Styet (sti), v.i. Same as Sty. 

Stygian (stij'l-an), a. [L. stygius, from Styx, 
Gr. Styx, Sfmos, the Styx, said to mean lit- 
erally the mteful, from stygeO, to hate.] 
Pertaining to Styx, fabled by the ancients 
to be a river of hell over which the shades 


of the dead passed; hence, hellish; infer- 
uaL 

At that so sudden blaze, the Siyjj'ian throng 

Bent their aspect. Muton. 

B^lagalmaic (8ti'la-gal-ma"ik), n. or a. 
[Gr. stylos, a pillar, and agalma, an image.) 
In arch, performing the office of a column; 
as, stylagalmaic figures or images. 

Stylar (’stil'6r), a. Pertaining to a style; 
stilar. 

Stylate (sti'lat), a. In bot having a per- 
sistent style. 

Style (stil), n. [Fr. style, from L. stilus, stylus,. 
a stake, a pale, a pointed instrument, a style 
for writing on waxen tablets, hence mode of 
expression; from root of stimulus, Gr. stizo, 
to prick, E. stick, sting (which see).] 1. A 
pointed instrument or iron bodkin used by 
the ancients for writing by scratching on 
wax tablets. While the pointed end was used 
to form the letters, the other end, which 
was made blunt and smooth, was used for 
making erasures. From the instrument of 
writing the word came to sitniify a particular 
manner of writing. See 8 oelow. — 2. Any- 
thing resembling a style in being pointed; as, 
(a) a pointed tool used in graving; a graver. 
f6) A pointed surgical instrument ; a probe, 
(c) The pin or gnomon of a snn-dial, which 
projects the shadow on the plane of the dial- 
ed) in bot. the prolongation of the summit 
of the ovary which sup- 
ports the stigma. Some- 
times it is entirely want- 
ing. and then the stigma 
is sessile, as in the poppy 
and tulip. When the- 
ovary is composed of a 
single c.arpcl, the style 
is also single, and the 
number of styles varies 
according to the number 
of carpels, though when 
rt, Sfyle; b. Stigma, the carpels are numerous 
the styles may be united. 
Considered in reference to its direction or 
position, the style may be lateral, basal, ver- 
tical, included, protruded, ascending, or de- 
clinate. Viewed in reference to its form, it 
may be filiform, subulate, trigonal, clavi- 
fortn, or petaloid. Viewed with reference 
to its divisions, it may be simple or divided; 
when tlic divisions do not extend far, it is 
slit; when more prolonged, Thus 

it may be bifid or bipartite, trifid or tripar- 
tite, tfec. After fecundation the style gen- 
erally falls off, wlien it is said to be cadu- 
cous; but when it remains, it is said to be 
persistent. - 3. Manner of writing with re- 
gard to language; the peculiar manner in 
which a person expresses his conceptions; 
the particular mode or form of exi)re88ing 
ideas in language which distinguishes one 
writer or speaker from another; the dis- 
tinctive manner of writing which belongs to 
each autlior, and also to each body of 
authors, allied as belonging to the same 
school, country, or epoch. 

Proper word.^i in jiropcr jdaces make tlie true de- 
finition of a Swi/t. 

Yet let some lord but own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens and the style refines? Pope. 

The style which deals in long sentence.s or in short 
sentences, or indeed which ha.s any trick in it, is a 
bad style. . . . The best thing which, to my mind, 
has been ever said about style was said in a meta- 
phorical way, the writer declaring that the style 
.should, as it were, involve and display the .subject- 
matter, as the drapery in a consiimm.atc statue folds 
over and around tlie hgure. Sir A. Helps. 

4. Mode of presentation, especially in music 
or any of the fine arts; characteristic or pe- 
culiar mode of developing an idea or nettum- 
plishing a result. Style in the arts depends 
on the character of the artist, the subjects, 
the art itself, the materials used, the object 
aimed at, &c. The style varies in dlffeieiit 
periods, and is also influenced by differences 
of national character. Tlie various branches 
of an art, too, have each Its peculiar style. 
Thus in poetry there are tlie epic, lyric, and 
dramatic styles; In music, the sacred, opera, 
and concert styles, the vocal and instru- 
mental styles, the sonata and symphony 
styles, &c. ; In painting there are the histori- 
cal, landscape, &o., styles. — 6, External man- 
ner or fashion ; often, manner deemed ele- 

? :ant and appropriate In social demeanour; 
ashion; as, the entertainment was got up 
in excellent style.— Q. Phrase of address or 
appellation; formal or official designation; 
title; as, any one having the style of majesty 
‘ One style to a gracious benefactor, another 
to a proud Insulting foe.’ Burke.— 1. In 
arch, a particular character as to the geiw 
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eral artistic idea pervading a building; as, 
the Gothic the Grecian the 

Moorish »tyU, the Norman %tyle, <fec.— 8. In 
chron. a mode of reckoning time with re- 
gard to the Julian and Gregorian calendar. 
(8ee Gregorian, Julian.) style is Old or 
New. The Old Style follows the Julian man- 
ner of computing the months and days, in 
which the year consists of 366 days and 6 
hours. This is something more than 11 
minutes too much, and in the course of time, 
between Ciesar and Pope Gregory XIII., 
this accumulated error amounted to 10 days. 
Gregory reformed the calendar by retrench- 
ing 10 days, and fixing the ordinary length 
of the civil year at 365 days; and to make 
up for the odd hours it was ordained that 
every fourth year (which we call leap-year) 
should consist of 366 days. But the true 
length of the solar year is only 365 days 5 
hours 48 minutes 51-6 seconds; hence, four 
solar years would fall short of four years of 
865 days 6 hours each, or of four Julian 
years, three of 365 days and one of 360 
days, by 44 minutes 33-6 seconds, and 400 
solar years would fall short of 400 Julian 
years by 74 hours 16 minutes, or by a little 
more than three days. This error it was or- 
dained should be rectified by omitting three 
days in three of the four years which com- 
pleted centuries; or, in other words, that 
the centuries divisible without remainder 
by 400, should alone of the centuries be ac- 
counte<l leap-years. Thus 1600, 2000, 2400 
would be leap-years, but not 1700, 1800, 
1000, 2100, 2200, 2300. This moile of cor- 
recting the calendar has been adopted at 
different times in almost all civilized na- 
tions Avith the exception of Russia and 
those countries Avhere the Greek Church 
is predominant, Avhich still adhere to the 
Old Style. In England the Gregorian or 
New Style was adopted by act of parlia- 
ment in 1752, and as one of the years con- 
cluding a century in which the additional 
or intercalary day was to be omitted (the 
year 1700) had elapsed since the correction 
by I’opt^ Gregory, it was necessary to omit 
11 instead of 10 days in the current year. 
Accordingly 11 days in September, 1752. were 
retrenched, and the 3d day was reckoned 
the 14th. The difference between the Old and 
New Styles is now 12 days . — Style of a court, 
in /au’,' the practice observed by any (^onrt 
in its way of proceeding. —J uridicnl ><tylcs, in 
Scot8 law, the particular forms of expres- 
sion and arrangeinent necessary to be ob- 
served in formal deeds and instruments. 
Diction, Phrasculogy, Style. See under 
Diction. 

Style (stil), v.t. pret. it pp. styled; ppr. styl- 
iirg. To entitle; to term, name, or call; to 
denominate. 

The ch.inccllor of tlir exchequer they had no iniiul 
should be styled a kiiiglit. ClarcndtJit. 

He who first made use of that contemptible min- 
eral (iron) may be truly .'Styled the father of arts. 

Locke. 

Syn. I’o call, name, denominate, designate, 
term, characterize. 

Stylet (strict), n. in snrg. a probe. 

StylidlaceSB (stMidd-a^se-e), n. pi. Style- 
worts. a nat. order of monopetalous dicotyle- 
dons, chiefly containing plants belonging to 
the genus Stylidium (which see). 

Stylidium ( sti-lid'i-um ), n. [Gr. stylos, a 



Stylidium laricifolium. 


column, and eidos, likeness.] A genus of 
Australian plants, nat. order fttylidiacesB, 
remarkable for the peculiarly irritable col- 


umn which bears both the stamens and 
pistil. This column Is jointed, and when 
touched at a particular point it throws Itself 
with force from one side of the flower to the 
other, bursting the anther-lobes and scat- 
tering the pollen on the stigma. The spe- 
cies are herbaceous plants or small shrubs, 
with scattered entire, sometimes whorled 
leaves, and pink, white, or violet, rarely 
yellow flowers. Some are very ornamental. 

Styllform (stni-fomi). a. (L. stylus, style, 
and fortna, form.] Having the shape of or 
resembling a style, pin, or pen; styloid. 

Styllne (sti'lin), a. In bot. of or pertaining 
to the style. 

StyUscus (stMis'kus),?!. In hot. the channel 
wnich passes from the stigma of a plant 
through the style into the ovary. 

StyUsh ( stirish ), a. Being in fashionable 
form, or in high style; being quite in the 
mode or fashion; showy; as, a stylish house, 
dress, manner, and the like. IColloci. J 

Stylishly (stlTish-lib adv. In a stylisli man- 
ner; fasFiionably: snowily. [Colloq.J 

Stylishness ( stil'ish-nes ), n. 'I he state or 
quality of being stylish, fashionable, or 
showy; showiness; as, the stylishness of 
or of an equipage. ICollof/. ) 

Stylist (sti'list), n. A writer or speaker 
who is careful of his style; a master of style; 
a critic of style. 

Stylistic (sti-lis'tik), n. 1. The art of form- 
ing a good style in writing.— 2. A treatise on 
stylo. I Rare.] 

Stylistic (sti-lis'tik), a. Of or relating to 
style. 

Still, the cxtrcJTu* uncertainty of the evidence which 
identifies any existing m.umsc ript as an actual pro- 
duction of the translator WyrlitTc, and the great 
.i'fy/istU dilferetices between the works usually as- 
cribed to him, require us to use great caution in 
speaking of the characteristics of his diction. 

P. Marsh. 

Styllte (sti'lit), n. [Gr. sfylites, from stylos, 
a pillar.] In eccles. hist, a pillar-saint; one 
of tho.se ascetics who, by way of pemince, 
passed the greater part of their lives on 
the top of high columns or pillars. This 
mode of self-torture was practised among 
the monks of the East from the flfth to the 
twelfth century. Terliaps the most cele- 
brated WHS St. Simeon the Stylite, who 
lived in the flfth eentnry, and is the sub- 
ject of one of Tennyson’s shorter poems. 

Stylo- (sti'lo). A freiinent prettx in anato- 
mical terms api)lying to muscles whieli are 
attached to the styloid process of the tem- 
]>oral hone; as, *'G/^>-glossus, x/y/o-hyoideus, 
^.f^//o-mustoid foramen, .vfj/io-pharyngeus. 

Stylobate (sti'lo-bat), /I. \L. stylobates, sty- 
lobata, from Gr, stylobates — stylos, a pil- 




S, Stylobate. 

lar, and bates, one that treads, from hainb, 
to go.] In arch, generally, .any sort of base- 
ment upon which columns are pl,aced to 
raise them al>ove the level of the ground or 
floor; but, technically, a continuous un- 
broken pedestal upon which an entire range 
of columns stands, contradistinguished from 
pedestals, Avhich are merely detached frag- 
ments of a stylobate placed beneath each 
column. 

Stylobation (sti-lo-ba'shon), n. In arch, the 
pedestal of a column. 

Styloblte (sti'lo-Wt), n. Oehlenite (which 
see). 

Stylogfraphic, Stylographlcal (sti-is-graf'- 
ik, sti-lo-graf'ik-al), a. Pertaining to or used 
in stylography; as, stylogra^ihie cards, or 
such as may i)e written on with a style.-— 
Stylographic jwncil, a pencil or style for this 
kind "of writing. 

StylOfiraphy ( sti-log'ra-fl ), n. [Gr. stylos, 
a style, and grapho, to write ] Art of trac- 
ing with a siyle ; a method of drawing and 
engraving with a style on cards or tablets. 
St 3 Hohyold (stl-lS-hPoid), a. In anat. per- 
taining to the styloid and hyoid processes. 
* The stylo-hyoid ligament.’ Dwiglison. 
Styloid (sti'l'oid), a. [Gr. stylos, a style, and 
likeness. ] Having some resemblance 
to a style or pen ; as, the styloid process of 
the temporal bone. 


StylomaBtOld (sti-ld-mas'toid), a. In anal, 
pertaining to the styloid and mastoid pro- 
cesses. "The stylomastoid artery.’ Dwn- 
glison. 

Stilomaxillary (8tMC-mak'8il-la-rj),a. [Sty- 
loid (process) and maxilUD'y.] In anat. of 
or pertaining to the styloid jArocesses and 
the jaw; as the styloviaxillary ligament. 

Stylometer (Sti-Iorn'et-Cir), n. [Gr. stylos, a 
column, and meinm, a measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring columns. 
Stylopod, Stylopodlum (stno-pod, stT-io- 
po'di-um), n. [Gr. stylos, a pillar, a style, 
and povs, podos, a foot.] In hot. one of the 
double flosliy discs from which tlie styles in 
the rmhelllferje arise. 

Stylops ( sti'lops ), n. [Gr. stylos, a pillar, 
and ops, the eye.] A genus of insects the 
members of which are the chief representa- 
tives of the order Strepsiptera. The females 
are wingless and footless grub-like crea- 
tures, living as parasites on the bodies of 
bees, wasps. At. 

StylOBpore (sti'lo-spor), n. in hot. a name 
given to naked spores 
in certain genera of 
Fungi from their 
heingproduced at the 
tips of short thread- 
like cells, or more 
rarely on branched 
threads. In some 
genera, as in Tym- 
panis, naked spores 
and asei are i>i-oduced 
from the same hy- 
menium. — Treas. of 
Bot. The cut shows 
(5) ascus of Tyinpanis 
saligna; a a, stylospores of do,; c, stylo- 
sjjores of Cenang iv m fraxini. 
Stylostegium (sti-los-te'ji-um), n. [Gr. 
stylos, a style, and stegb, to cover closely,] 
In hot. the same ns Corona in stapelias and 
similar plants. 

Stylus (sti'lus), n. [L.] SeeSTYLE, 1. Writ- 
ten also Stilus. 

Stymphalides (.stim-fa'li-dez), n. pi. In 
Greek myth, eei’tain foul l>ir<ls of prey- so 
named from frequenting the hike St yinpha- 
lus in Arcadia, or from a hero Stinn 2 )halus, 
whc>8c daughters they xvere supposed to 1 ) 0 — 
having iron wings, beaks, and claws. They 
could shoot their feathers like arrows, and 
thu.s kill man and beast. Eurystheus irn- 
]) 08 ed on Hercules the laboui* of driving 
tliem from tlieir abode. 

Styptic (stip'tik), a. [Fr. styptique; L, styp- 
ticus; Gr. styptikos, from styphb, to contract.] 
l.t Astringent; producing contraction. 

Fruit.s of trees and shrubs ront.-iin phlegm, oil, and 
an essential salt, by wliich they are sharp, sweet, sour, 
or styptic. Arbothnot. 



2. Having the quality of restraining hemor- 
rhage; stopping the bleeding of a wound. 

Styptic (stip'tik), n. l.t An astringent.-- 
2. A medicament employed for the purpose 
of checking a floAv of blood by application 
to the bleeding orifice or surface. 

Styptical (stip'tik-al). a. Same as Styptic. 

Stypticity (stip-tis'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being styptic. Sir J. Floycr. 

Styraceee, Styracaceea ( sti-ra'se-e, sti-ra- 
ka'se e), n. pi. [From«fj/?-air. ] A small nat 
order of plants belonging to the polyenrpous 
group of monopetalous exogens. The spe- 
cies are trees oi‘ shrubs with alternate leaves 
without stipules. The flowers are usually 
axillary, and are either solitary or clustered 
with membranaceous bracts; the fruit is a 
drupe, the seeds few or solitary, with the 
embryo lying in the midst of albumen. The 
species are found in the temperate and tro- 
pical parts of North and South America, 
and also in Nepaul and China. The order 
is chiefly remarkable for furnishing the sto- 
rax and benzoin of commerce. Some of the 
species are used for dyeing yellow. The 
order includes the snowdrop tree of North 
America, Halesia tetraptera. 

St37racine, Styracln (sti'ra-sin), n. (CjsH,# 
O.j. ) A crystalline substance extracted from 
storax. it is neutral, and has the proper- 
ties of a resin. 

Styrax (stl'raks), n. [L. and Gr. styrax or 
storax.] A genus of plants, nat. order Sty- 
racew, of which it is the type. The species 
are elegant trees and shrubs, mostly covered 
with stellate hairs, with entire loaves and 
white or cream-coloured racemose flowers. 
They are principally natives of America and 
Asia ; one is found in Europe, and one in 
Africa, fif. officinalis, or officinal storax, is 
a native of Syria, Italy, and most parts of 
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the 'Levant. It yields the storax of com- 
merce, and which is used in medicine. S. 
Benzoin (gum-benjamlu tree) is a native of 



Sumatra and Java. It yields the jfum ben- 
zoin or benjamin of commerce, also used 
in medicine. (See STORAX, BENZOIN.) The 
hardy species of Styrax are well adapted 
for shrubberies, on account of their foliage 
and handsome flowers. 

Styrian (Stii-'i-an), n. A native of Styria, a 
province of Austria. 

Styrian (stirii-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Styria. 

Styrole, Stjrol (sti'rol), n. (Cg Hg. ) Oil of 
storax, obtained from styraclne by distilling 
it with hydrate of lime. 

Stythe (stith), -n. [Perhaps allied to sti/le.] 
In mining, a miner’s term for the suffocating 
odour of clioke-damp which follows an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp in a mine. 

Styx (stiks), M. In clans, myth, the prin- 
cipal river of the lower world, round which 
it passed seven times, and which had to be 
crossed in passing to the regions of disem- 
bodied souls. See STYGIAN. 

Suability (su-a-bil'i-ti), w. Liability to be 
sued ; the state of being subject by law to 
civil process. 

Suable (su'a-bl), a. Capable of being or 
liable to be sued; subject by law to be called 
to answer in court. 

Suadet (swad), v.t. To persuade. 

Suaget (swaj), v.t. To assuage. 

Suant (su'ant), a. [O.Fr. suant, miant, ppr. 
of mire, to follow. See SuE.J Even; uni- 
form ; spread equally over the surface. 
Written also Suent. 

Suantly (su'ant-li), adv. Evenly; smoothly; 
regularly. 

Suaslble (swa'zi-bl), a. [From L. suadeo, 
masum, to advise, to persuade.] Capable 
of being persuaded; easily pei-suaded. (Rare. ] 
Suasion (swa'zhon), n. The act of persuad- 
ing; as, moral suasion. ‘ The subtle suasion 
of the devil.’ Sir T. More. 

Buasive (swa'ziv), a. [From L. suadeo, ma- 
sum, to advise, persuade.] Having power 
to persuade. South. 

But^vely ( swa'ziv-li ), adv. In a manner 
tending to persuade. ‘ Let a true tale . . . 
be suasively told them. ' Carlyle. 

Suasory (swa'zo-ri), a. [L. suasitrius, from 
suadeo, suasum, to advise, persuade. ] Tend- 
ing to persuade ; having the quality of con- 
vincing and drawing by argument or rea- 
son. ‘A suasory or enticing temptation.’ 
Bp. Hopkins. 

Suave (swav), a. [Fr. suave, sweet, pleas- 
ant, from L. suavis, sweet. See Suavity.] 
Gracious or agreeable in manner ; blandly 
polite; bland; pleasant. ‘ A slight disturb- 
ance of his ordinary suave and well-bred 
equanimity.’ Ld. Lytton. 

Suavely (swavTi), adv. In a suave manner; 
blandly; with a pleasant manner of address; 
as, to speak suavely. 

Suavity t (swav'i-fi), v.t. [L. stLavis, sweet, 
and facto, to make.] To make affable. 
Suaviloauentt (swa-viro-kwent), a. Speak- 
ing suavely or blandly; using soft and agree- 
able speeciL 

Suaviloquy t (swa-vil'o-kwi), n. [L. suavis, 
sweet, and loquor, to speak.] Sweetness of 
speeciu 

Suavity (swav'i-ti), n. [Fr. suaviU, L. 
suavUas, from suavis, sweet, from the same 
root as suadeo, to persuade, and as E. sweet.] 
1. The state or quality of being suave ; gra- 
ciousness and politeness of address ; agree- 
ableness; pleasantness; as, suavity of man- 
ners; suavity of language, conversation, or 
address. *A11 that grace, that nobleness, 
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that suavity, under which lay ... a seared 
conscience and a remorseless heart.’ Jfoc- 
aulay.—l.i Sweetness to the taste. Sir T. 
Browm.--B.\ What is pleasant or i^reeable. 
‘ Some sauvities and pleasant fancies within 
ourselves.’ Olanville. 

Sub- (sub). [A particle which in origin is the 
same as £. up.] A Latin preposition, denoting 
lit. under or below, used in English as a prefix 
to express an inferior position or intention, 
and also a subordinate degree, or some 
degree, and sometimes the least sensible 
degree, of that which the word to which it 
is prefixed expresses. The last letter of 
this prefix is often changed into the letter 
which begins the next syllable, ns in succinct, 
suffer, suggest, summon, suppress, tike. In 
chemical nomenclature, when sub is prefixed 
to the name of a salt it denotes a deficiency 
of acid and an excess of base. 

Sub (sub), n. A colloquial contraction for 
a subordinate; an inferior officer, function- 
ary, or the like. 

Subacetate (sub-as'e-tat), n. An acetate 
having an excess of the base; as, subacetate 
of lead ; mbacetate of copper or verdigris. 
Subaoid (sub-as'id), a. Moderately acid or 
sour; as, a subacia Juice. Arbuthnot. 
Subacid (sub-as'id), n. A substance moder- 
ately acid, 

Subacrld (sub-ak'rid). a. Moderately sharp, 
pungent, or acrid. Sir J. Flayer. 

Subaett (sub-akt'), v.t. [L. subigo, subactum 
— sub, under, and ago, to lead, to bring. J To 
reduce; to subdue. Bacon. 

Subaction t (sub-ak'shon), n. [See above.] 
The act of reducing to any state, as of mix- 
ing two bodies completely or of beating them 
to a powder. Bacon. 

Subacute (sub-a-kut'), a. Acute in a modi- 
fied degree. 

Subadar (so-bft-darO. See Soubahdati. 
Sub-aeri^ (sub-a-e'ri-al), a. Tinder the 
air or sky; specifically, in geol. used of phe- 
nomena taking place on the earth’s surface 
under the open air: opposed to subaqueous. 

r.ongf before the eruptions began the Silurian rocks 
had been sculptured into hills and valleys by the action 
chiefly of the sub-at'rial force.s. James Geikie. 

The term suh-airial is intended to apply to those 
materials which are derived from atinusplicric waste 
but have not been reassorted in water. Prof. Young. 

Sub-agency (sub-a'Jen-sl), n. A subordinate 
agency. 

Sub-agent (sub-a'jent), n. In law, the agent 
of an agent. 

Subab (Bo'ba), n. [Per. and Hind.] In 
India, a province or viceroyship. 

Subahdar (sO-bli-diir'), n. See SoUBAHDAR. 
Subaidt (sub-ad'), v.t. 'To give secret or pri- 
vate aid. 'Suhaiding such, who else could 
not subsist.’ Daniel. 

Subalate (sub-a'lat), a. In bot, slightly 
alatc or alated. 

Sub-almoner (sub-aTmon-6r), n. A subor- 
dinate almoner. Wood. 

Sub-alpine (sub-aTpin), a. Of or belonging 
to a region on lofty mountains immediately 
below the Alpine. 

Subaltern (sul/gl-Wsm or sub-ftl'tSm, the 
former always in the logical sense), a. 
[Fr. subalterne, from L. subalternus, sub- 
ordinate— under, and alt.er, another.] 
Holding an inferior or subordinate position; 
specifically, in the army, below the rank of 
a captain; as, a subaltern officer. Swift — 
Subaltern or subalternating propositions, 
in logic, universal and particular proposi- 
tions which agree in quality but not in quan- 
tity; as, ‘every vine is atree;’ ‘some vine Is a 
tree.’— Subaltern species or genus, in logic, 
that which is both a species of some higher 
genus and a genus in respect of the species 
into which it is di\ided.— Subaltern opposi- 
tion is between a univei-sal and a particular 
of the same quality. 

Subaltern (sub'^l-t^m or sub-ivl't^m), n. 
One who holds a subordinate position; spe- 
cifically, a commissioned military officer 
below the rank of captain. 

Subaltemant (sub-Al-t^r'nant), n. In 
logic, a universal, as opposed to a parti- 
cular. 

Bubaltemate (sub-gl-teFnat), a. l. Succes- 
sive; succeeding by turns. — 2. Subordinate; 
subaltern ; Jn/enor. ‘ Subaltemate or subor- 
dinate one to the other.’ Canon Tooker. 
Subaltemate (sub-ftl-wrinat), n. in logic, 
a particular, as opposed to a universal. 
Subaltematlng (sub-ftl-ter'nat-lng), a. 
Succeeding by turns. 

Subaltematlon (sub-Al't«r-n&"Bhon), n. 
State of inferiority or subjection; being 
subaltemate. Hooker. 


Sub-angular ( sub-ang'gu-ldr ), a. Slightly 
angular. 

Subapennine (sub-ap'en-nin), a. Under 
or at the foot of the Apennine mountains; 
specifically, in geol. a term applied to a 
series of strata of the older and newer 
pliocene period. These strata rest uncon- 
formably upon the inclined beds of the Ap- 
ennine range, and are composed of sand, 
clay, marl, and calcareous tufa. 

Sub - apical ( sub - ap ' ik - al ), a. Under the 
apex ; of or pertaining to the part Just 
below the apex. 

Sub-aquaneoust (sub-a-kwft'ne-us), a. 
Being or living under water ; subaqueous ; 
subaquatic. Blount. 

Subaquatic, Subaqueous (sub-a-kwat'ik, 
sub-ak'we-us), a. [L. sub, under, and aqua, 
water.] 1. Being under water or beneath 
the surface of water. —2. In geol. formed 
under water; deposited under water; as, 
subaqueoits formations. 

Sub -arachnoid (sub-a-rak'noid), a. In 
anat applied to the space between the 
arachnoid membrane and the pia mater. 
Sub -arborescent (8ub-ar'bor-e8"ent), a. 
Having a somewhat tree-like aspect. 

Sub- arctic ( sub-krk'tik ). a. Applied to a 
region or climate next to the arctic ; ap- 
proximately arctic. 

Subarcuated (sub-iir'ku-at-cd). a. Having 
a form resembling that of a bow; somewhat 
arcuated or incurved. 

Subarration (sub-ar-a'shon), n. [L. sub, 
under, and arrha, earnest-money. ] 'I’lie 
ancient custom of betrothing by the be- 
stowal, on the part of the man, of marriage 
gifts or tokens, as money, rings, or other 
articles, upon the woman. 

Subastral (sub-as'tral), a. [L. sub, under, 
and astrurn, a constellation. ] Beneath tlie 
stars or heavens ; terrestrial. 
Subastrl^ent (sBb-as-trln'jent), a. As- 
tringent in a small degree. 

Subaud ( sub - ftd ' ), v. t. [ L. subaudio. ] 'I'o 
supply mentally, as a word or an ellipsis. 
[Rare. ] 

Subaudition ( sub - g - di ' shoTi ), 7i. [ L. sub- 

auditio, suhauditionis, from subaudio, to 
understand or supply a word omitted— 
under, and audio, to hear.] 'J'he act of 
understanding something not expressed ; 
that which is understood or implied from 
that which is expressed; understood meau- 
iBi;. 

Oti this subject of subaudition I will at present 
exercise your patience no farther. Horne Tooke, 

Subaxillary (sub-aks'il-la-ri), a. [L. sub, 
under, and axilla, the armpit. ] 1. Under the 
ai’mpit or the cavity of the wing. ‘SubaoDtl- 
Zary feathers.' Pennant. - ‘2. In placed 
under the axil or angle formed by the branch 
of a plant with the stern or by a leaf with 
the branch. 

Sub-base, Sub-bass (sub'bas, sub'bas), n. 

I n music, the deepest pedal stop or the lowest 
notes of an organ. Called also Sub-bo7irdon. 
Sub-beadle (sub'be-dl), n. An inferior or 
under beadle. ‘Simple messengers or sub- 
beadles. ’ A yliffe. 

Sub-bourdon (sub-boridon),?!. [Prefix sub, 
and Fr. bourdon, a bass. ] Same as Sub-base. 
Sub-brachial ( sub-braTci-al ), a. Relating 
or belonging to the order of subbrachians. 
Sub-brachiales ( sub-bra 'ki-a-lez), n. pi. 
A group of inalacopterygious fishes. See 
Malacopterygii. 

Subbrachian (8ub-bra'ki-an),n. and a. One 
of or belonging U) the grouj) Sub-brachiales. 
Sub-breed (8ub'bred),?r. a distinctly marked 
subdivision of a breed. Darwin. 
SubcalcareoUB (sub-kal-ka're-us), a. Some- 
what calcareous. 

Sub - cartilaginous ( 8ub-kiir'tl-laj"in-u8), 
a. 1. Situated under or beneath cartilage. 
2. Partially gristly, 

Subcaudal (sub-kft'dal),®. Lying or situated 
beneath the tail. 

Subcelestial (sub-sS-les'ti-al), a. Being be- 
neath the heavens; as, sub-celestial glories. 
Glanville. 

Bubcentral (sub-sen'tral), a. 1. Being under 
the centre.— 2. Nearly central, but not quite. 
Sub-chanter (sub'chknt-^r), n. An under 
chanter; a deputy of the precentor of a ca- 
thedral. * Sub-chanters of Heaven’s har- 
mony.' SirJ. Davies. 

Subcircular (sub-serikti-ldr), a. Somewhat 
or nearly circular. Owen. 

Sub-class (sub'klas), n. A subdivision of a 
class, consisting of orders allied to a certain 
extent. 

Subclavian (Bul>-kl&'vi-an).a. [L. sub, nnder, 
and clavis, a key, used in sense of Gr. kleis, 
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the collar-bone. ] Situated under the clav- 
icle or collar-bone; as, the subclavian veins 
and arteries. See Thorax. 
8ub-oolumnar (sub-ko-lum'nSr), a, Ingeol 
approximately columnar. 

Sub-committee ( sub-kom-mit'6 1, n. An 
under committee ; a part or division of a 
committee. 

Sub-compressed (sub-kom-prest'), a. Par- 
tially or somewhat compressed; not fully 
compressed. 

Sub-concave (sub-kon'kav), a. Slightly con- 
cave. Owen. 

Sub-conformable (sub-kon-form'a-bl), a. 
Partially conformable. 

Sub-conical (8ub-koii'ik-al),a. Slightly coni- 
cal. 

Sub-conscious (Bub-kon'shus), a. 1. Par- 
tially or feebly conscious. ~2. Occurring with- 
out jin attendant consciousness : said of 
states of the soul. 

Sub-constellation (Bub'kon-8tel-la"8hon),n. 
A subordinate or secondary constellation. 
Sub-contract (sub'kon-trakt), n. A con- 
tract under a previous contract. 
Sub-contracted (sub-kon-trakt'ed), a. Con- 
tracted after a former contract; betrothed 
for the second time. 

’Tis slie i.s sub-contracted to this lord, 

And 1, her husband, contradict your bans. Shak. 

Sub-contractor (8ub-kon-trakt'6r), n. One 
who takes a portion of a contract, as for 
work, from the principal contractor. 
Sub-contrary(8ub-kou'tra-ri),a. 1. Contrary 
in an inferior degree. In geom. when two 
similar triangles are so placed as to have a 
common angle at their vertex, and yet their 
bases not parallel, they are said to be mh- 
contrary, as the triangles acb, cde. In such 
triangles the angles at the bases are eciual, 
but on the contrary sides. — Sub-contrary 
section, in geom. the sec- 
tion of an oblique cone 
with a circular base, cut 
by a plane not parallel to 
the base, but inclined to 
the axis so that the section 
is a circle. In this case 
the plane of the section, 
and the section of the 
base, are equally inclined 
to the axis, but the in- 
clinations are in opposite 
directions. 2. \n logic {a), 
applied to the particular A E 

attirmative proposition 
and the particular negative proposition, with 
relation to tlie universal atlirmative proposi- 
tion and the universal negative proposition 
above them, which have the same subject 
and predicate; thus, ‘some man is mortal,’ 
and ‘some man is not mortal,' are sub-con- 
trary propo.sitions, with relation to ‘every 
man is mortal,’ and ‘ no man is mortal,’ which 
are contraries. (?>) Applied to the relation be- 
tween two attributes which co-exist in the 
same huI ( stance, yet in such a way that the 
more there is of one the less there is of the 
other. 

Bub-contrary (sub-kon'tra-ri), n. In logic, a 
sub-contrary proposition. 

Sub-cordate (sub-kor'dat), a. Somewhat 
cordate; in shape somewhat like a heart; as, 
a sub-cordate leaf. 

Sub-costal (sub-kos'tal), a. [L. sub, under, 
and costa, a rib.] Situated under or between 
the ribs. — Sub-costal muscles, the internal 
intercostal muscles. 

Subcranlal (sub-kra'ni-al), a. Under the 
cranium or skull. 

Sub-crystalllne (sub-krisTal-in), a. Imper- 
fectly crystallized. 

Subcutaneous ( sub-ku-ta'ne-us ), a. Situ- 
ated under the skin. In anat. a terra ap- 
plied to the platysma myoides muscle, and 
to some nerves, vessels, glands, &c., which 
are very superlicial. — Subcutaneous saw, a 
surgical instrument by which bony sections 
may be made without largo incisions in the 
Subcutaneous syringe, an instrument 
for injecting medicinal solutions beneath 
the skin. 

Subcuticular (8ub-ku-tik'u-16r), a. Being 
under the cuticle or scarf-skin. 

Sub-cyllndrlcal(8ub-si-lin'drik-al), a. Ap- 
proximately or imperfectly cylindrical. 

Subdeacon (srVde-kn), n. the lowest 

of the greater orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church. His office is to assist the deacon 
at mass. 

Subdeaconry, SubdeacouBblp (sub'de-kn- 
ri, sub'd6-kn-8hip), n. The order and office 
of subdeacon in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Subdean (sub'd^n), n. An under dean; a 
clean’s substitute or vicegerent. 
Subdeanery (sub'den-er-i), n. The office 
and rank of subdean. 

Subdecanal (sub-dek'an-al), a. Relating to 
a subdeaii or subdeanery. 

Subdecuple (sub-dek'u-pl), a. Containing 
one part of ten. Johnson. 

Subdelegate (sub'del-e-gat), n. A subor- 
dinate delegate. 

Subdelegate (sub-del'e-gat), v.t. To appoint 
to act as subdelegate or under another. 
Subdented (sub-dent'ed), a. Indented be- 
neath. 

SubdepOBlt (sub'de-poz-it), n. That which 
is deposited beneath something else. 
SubderlSOriOUB t (8ub'der-i-86"ri.u8), a. 
[L. prefix sub, and derisorius, serving for 
laughter, ridiculous. See Derision. ] Ri- 
diculing with moderation or delicacy. Dr. 
H. Mo-re. 

Subderivative (sub'de-riv-a-tiv), n. A word 
following another in immediate grammati- 
cal derivation, or a word derived from a 
derivative, and not directly from the root. 
Subdial (sub-di'al), a. [L. subdialis, in the 
open air.] Of or pertaining to the o])cn air; 
being under the open sky. [Rare.] 
Subdialect (sul/di-a-lekt), n. An inferior 
dialect; a subordinate or less important or 
prominent dialect. 

Subdicbotomy (sub-di-kot'om-i), n. A sub- 
ordinate or inferior dichotomy or division 
into pairs; a subdivision. ‘Many subdichnt- 
omie/f of petty schisms.’ Milton. [Rare ] 
Sub-dilated (snb-di-lat'ed), a. Partially di- 
lated. 

Subdistinction (sub-dis-tingk'shon). n. A 
subordinate distinction. ‘Needless distinc- 
tions ami subdistinctions-' Sir M. Hale. 
Subdltitious (sub-di-tish'us), a. |L. sub- 
dititius, from subdo, subditurn, to substitute 
—sub, under, and do, to give.] Put secretly 
in tlie i)lace of something else; foisted in. 
[Rare.] 

Subdiversity (sub-di-vfirisi-fl), v.t. To di- 
vei-sify again what is already diversified. 
[Rare. ] 

Subdi'yride (sub-di-vid'), v. t. pret. <fc pp. sub- 
divided ; ppr. subdividing. [L. subdivide. 
See Divide.] To divide the parts of into 
more parts ; to part into suVjdivisions ; to 
divide again, as what has already boon di- 
vided. Iz. Walton. 

The progenies of Cham and japhet swarmed into 
colonics, and those colonics were subdirided into 
many others. Dryden. 

Subdivide (sub-di-vid'), v.i. To be subdi- 
vided ; to separate or go apart into subdi- 
visions. 

Amongst some men a sect is .sufficiently thought 
to he reproved, if it suhdnndes and breaks into little 
fr.'ictions, or change.s its own opinions, yer, Taylor. 

Subdivine (sub-di-viu'), a. Divine in a par- 
tial or lower degree. 

Subdivisible (sub-di-viz'i-bl), a. Suscepti- 
ble of subdivision. 

Subdivision ( 8 Ub-di-vi'zhon),n. l.The act of 
subtUviding or separating apart into smaller 
part’s. 

When any of the parts of any idea are f.arthcr di- 
vided, in order to a clear explication of the whole, 
this is callctl a subdivision. Watts. 

2. The part of a thing made by subdividing; 
the part of a larger part. 

In the decimal table, the subdivi.i ions of the cubit, 
as span, palm, and dij;it, are deduced from the 
shorter cubit. A rbnthnot. 

SubdOlOUS (sub'do-lus), a. [L. stdalolus, 
cunning, sly - sub, and dolus, deceit. ] Some- 
what crafty; sly; cunning; artful; deceit- 
ful. ‘ Illusive simulations and subdolous ar- 
tifices. ' Barrow. ‘His subdolou.s serenity 
and treacherous calm, as of a faithless suin- 
mor sea.’ West. Bev. 

Subdonilnant(8ub-dom'in-ant),»i. In music, 
the fourth note of the diatonic scale lying a 
tone under the dominant or fifth of the scale. 
Thus in the scale of C, F is the subdoniinant, 
and G the dominant; when G is the tonic or 
key-note, 0 is the subdominaiit, and D the 
dominant, when D is the tonic G is the sub- 
dominant and A the dominant, and so on 
jprot!eeding by fifths. 

Subduable (8ub-du'a-bl),a. Capable of being 
subdued; conquerable. 

Subdual (sub-du'al). n. The act of subdu- 
ing. ‘ The of the passions.’ War- 

burton. 

Subduce, Subduct (sub-dus', sub-dukt'), v.t. 
pret. A pp. subduced, subducted; ppr. sub- 
ducing, subducting. [L. subduco, subdno- 
tum — sub, under, and duco, to draw, to 
lead.] 1. To withdraw; to take away. ‘Pur- 



ebased with money suMuctedfrom the shop.* 


not subd7tced, but risen 


2. To subtract by arithmetical operation. 


If out of that supposed infinite multitude of ante- 
cedent generation we should by the operation of the 
understanding subduct ten, whether we subduct that 
number of ten,’ &c. Sir M Hale 


Subductlon (sub-duk'shon), n. i. The act 
of subducting, taking away, or withdrawing 
Bp. Hall.— 2 . Arithmetical subtraction. Sir 
M. Hale. 

Subdue (Bub-du'), v.t. pret. A pp. subdued; 
ppr. subduing. [O.Fr. subduzer, to subdue, 
from L. sub, under, and duco, to lead. ] 1. To 
conquer and bring into permanent subjec- 
tion ; to reduce under dominion; as, Cajsor 
subdued the Gauls ; Augustus subdued 
Egypt. In this sense the word Implies con- 
quest or vanquishing, but it Implies also 
more permanence of subjection to the con- 
quering power than either of these wordsw 
‘John of Gaunt which did subdue the great- 
est jiart of Spain.’ Shak. — 2. To overpower 
by superior force ; to gain the victory over; 
to liring under ; to vanquish. ‘ Tugged for 
life and was by strength subdued.’ Shak. 


I.ay hold upon him ; if he do resist 
Subdue liini at his peril. Shak. 


3. To overcome by discipline ; to bring un- 
der, as wliat is l efractory ; to tame ; as, to 
subdue the passions ; to subdue a stubborn 
child.— 4. To prevail over by some mild or 
softening influence; to overcome, as by 
kindness, persuasion, entreaties, or other 
mild means ; to gain complete away over ; 
to melt ; to soften ; as, to subdue one by ar 
gumeut or entreaties. 

My heart’.s subdued 

Even to the very quality of my lord. Shak. 

If aught 

Therein enjoy’d were worthy to subdue 
The soul of man. Milton. 

Clasjit liamis and that petitionary grace 
Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere slie spake. 

Tennyson. 

6. To bring down; to reduce. 


Nothing could liave subdu'd nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 

Shak. 

6. To tone down; to soften; to make less 
glaring in tone or colour: in this sense gen- 
erally a past participle; ks, subdued colours; 
a subdued light.- 7. To improve by cultiva- 
tiou; to make mellow. 


Nor is’t unwholesome to subdue the land 
By often exercise. May. 


—Conquer, Vanquish, Subdue, See under 
Conquer. — Syn. To conquer, overpower, 
overcome, vanquish, crush, tame, reduce, 
subjugate, oppress, soften, melt. 
Subduement (sub-du'ment), n. Conquest. 
Shak. 

Subduer (sub-du'^r), n. One who or that 
which subdues; one who conquers and brings 
into subjection; a conqueror; a tamer. 
Subdulcid (sub-dul'sid), a. [L. prefix sub, 
and dulcis, sweet. ] Somewhat sweet; sweet- 
ish. Evelyn. [Rare.] 

Subduple ( siib-du'pl ), a. [L. sub, and du~ 
plus, double.] Containing one part of two. 
— Subduple ratio, in math, the ratio of 1 to 
2 ; thus li to 6 is a subduple ratio, as 6 to S 
is a dujde ratio. 

Subduplicate (sub-du'pli-katl, a. [Sub and 
duplicate. ] In m a t/f. ex pressed by the Sfiuare 
root; as, the tnihduplicate ratio of two 
quantities, that is, the ratio of their square 
roots. 'I'hus the sulfduplicate ratio of a 
to b is the ratio of Va to \/b, or it is the 
ratio whose duplicate is that of a to b. The 
term is little used by modern mathemati- 
cians. 

Sub-dural (sub-du'ral), a. In anat. applied 
to a space between the dura mater and the 
subjacent arachnoid membrane. 

Sub -editor (sub-ed'it-6r), ri. An assistant 
editor of a periodical or other publication. 
Subelongate (sub-e-long'gat), a. Not fully 
elongated; somewhat elongated. 
Sub-epidermal (sub-e-pi-dSr'mal), a. Lying 
immediately under the epidermis, or scarf- 
skin or outer bark; as, sub-epidermal layers 
of cellular tissue. 

Subequal (sub-e'kwal), a. Nearlv equal. 
Suberate ( sG'ber-at ), n. [L. mber, cork.] 
(C«Hi 2 M 2 04 .) A salt of suberic acid. 
SuoereouB (sh-bc're-us), a. Of the nature 
of cork; suberose. 

Suberic (su-beriik), o. [Fr. subirique. See 
SUBERATE.] Pertaining to cork.— (Sufterie 
acid (CgHi4 04). an acid substance produced 
by treating rasped cork with nitric acid. It 
is also produced when nitric acid acts on 
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stearic acid, margaric acid, oleic acid, and 
other fatty bodies. It forms small granular 
crystals ; its acid powers are but feeble ; it 
is very soluble in boiling water, in alcohol, 
and ether ; it fuses at about SOO”, and sub- 
limes in acicular crystals. 

Bnberln, Buberine (sG'bfir-in), n. [L. mher, 
the cork-tree. ] The name given to the cel- 
lular tissue of cork after the various soluble 
matters have been removed by the action 
of water and alcohol. It is a form of cellu- 
lose. 

Suberose (sub'S-rSs), a. [L. Hub, and erosm, 
gnawed.] In bot. having the appearance of 
being gnawed; appearing as if a little eaten 
or gnawed. 

Suberose, Suberoua (sQ'ber-os, su'bcr-us), 
a. [From L. »uber, cork.] of the nature 
or texture of cork; corky; soft and elastic. 

Sub-liB^Ddlly (sul/fa-mi-li ), n. In nat. hint. 
a subdivision of a family ; a subordinate 
family. 

Sub-feudation (sub-fQ-da'shou), n. Same 
as Sub-inf eudatmi. 

It seems most probable that this practice, which is 
called suh-feudatioH or sub-iiifeudation, began while 
the feud was only for life. Brougham. 

8tLb>feudatory (sul)-ffuVa-to-ri), n. An in- 
ferior tenant who lield a feud from a feuda- 
tory of the crown or other superior. 

The .smaller proprietors or feudatories of the prince 
had. of course, jiroportionably few inferior vassals, 
or suh-ffudaiortes. Brougham. 


Sllbflbrous (sub-fi'brus), a. Somewhat or 
slightly tibrous. 

Bubfossil ( sub-fos'sil ), a. Applied to re- 
mains only partially fossilized. 

Subfumigatlon (sub'fu-mi-ga^shon), n. [L. 
stib/umigatio.] A species of cliariu by 
smoke. See SUFFUMIOATION. 

Subfusk, Subfuscoufl (sub-fusk'. sub-fus'- 
kus), a. [L. 8ubf u8cu8~~ mb, slightly, and 
fuacus, dark, dusky, gloomy.] Duskish; mo- 
derately dark; brownish; tawny. ‘Curtains 
nib/usk.’ Shemtone. [Rare.] 

SubgelatlnouB (sub-je-lat'in-us), a. Imper- 
fectly or partially gelatinous. 

Bubgenexic ( sub-je-neFik ), a. Pertaining 
to a subgenus. 

SubgenuB (sub'je-nus), n. A subdivision of 
a genus comprising one or more species. 

Bullet, t a. Subject. Chaucer. 

Bubglacial (sub-gla'shi-al). a. Belonging to 
the under side of a glacier; under a glacier; 
as, a mbglacial stream. 

Bub -globose (sub-glob'os), a. Not quite 
globose. 

Bubglobular (8ub-glob’'u-16r), a. Having a 
form approaching to globular. 

Bubglumaoeous ( sub -glu-ma' aims), a. 
Somewhat glumaceoiis. 

Bub-governor (8ub'guv-6rn-6r), n. An un- 
der or subordinate governor. 

Bul^rranular (sub-gran'u-lSr), a. Somewhat 
granular. 

Bub-group (sub'grdp), n. In scientific classi- 
fications, the subdivision of a group. Dar- 
tciu. 

Bubbastation (sub-has-tiVshon), n. [L. sub- 
hastatio, mbhastationiH, from eubhasto, to 
sell by public auction— under, and hasta, 
a spear. ] A public sale of property to the 
highest bidder; a sale by auction : so called 
from the Roman practice of planting a spear 
on the spot where a public sale was to take 
place. Bp. Burnet. 

Bubhomblendlc (sub-hom-blend^ik), a. In 
geol. a terra applied to rocks containing dis- 
seminated hornblende. 

Bubbumerate t ( sub-h&'m^r-at ), v.t. [L. 
prefix sub, and hmnerus, the shoulder.] To 
bear by placing a shoulder under; to take 
on one’s shoulders. Feliham. 

Bublncusation t (8ub-in'ku-za"8hon), n. [L. 
sub, under, and incusatio, accusation.] A 
slight charge or accusation. Bp. Hall. 

Bublndlcate (sub-in'di-kat), v.t. To indi- 
cate by signs ; to indicate m a less degree, 
[Rare]. 

BublXUUcation (8ub-in'di-k&"8hon), n. ITie 
act of indicating by signs; a slight indication. 

The types of Christ serve to the subiudication and 
shadowing of heavenly things. Barrow. 


Bublndnoet (sub-in-dusO, v.t. To insinuate; 
to suggest ; to offer or bring into consider- 
ation imperfectly or indirectly. Sir E. 
Bering. 

Bubinrert (sub-in-f6rQ, v.t. and i. To infer 
or deduce from an inference already made. 
Bp. Hall. 

Biibiiifeudatlon ( sub-tn 'ffi-da shon ), n. 
In late, (a) the act of enfeoffing by a tenant 
or feoffee out of lands which he holds of the 
crown or other superior; the act of a greater 


baron who grants land or a smaller manor 
to an inferior person ; a feudal subletting. 
(&) Under tenancy. 

The widow is immediate tenant to the heir, by a 
kind of subinfeudation or under tenancy. 

Blackstone. 

Subingresslonf (sub-in-gre'shon), n. 8eci*et 
entrance. Boyle. 

Subltane t (sub'i-tanV n. A sudden. Milton. 
Subitaneoust (sub-l-ta'ne-us), a. [L. mhi- 
taneuH, 8U<lden, from suhitus, sudden. See 
Sudden.] Sudden; hasty. 
Subltaneousness t (sub-i-ta'nS-us-nes), n. 
Suddenness. 

Subitany t (aublt-a-ni), a. Sudden, 

SubitO (afi'bi-td). [It. See SUBITANEOUS.] 
In music, quickly; suddenly ; a term of direc- 
tion; as. volti subito, turn (the leaf) quickly. 
Subjacent ( sub-ja'sent ), a. [L. subjacens,. 
subjacentis, from subjaceo, to lie under— i<n6, 
under, and jaceo, to lie.] 1. Lying under or 
below; in geol. a term applied to rocks, beds, 
or strata which lie under or are covered by 
others.— 2. Being in a lower situation, though 
not directly beneath. 

The superficial parts of mountains are washed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the subjacent 
plains. IVoodward. 

Subject (sub'jekt), a. [L. subjectus, pp. of 
subjicio, to throw, place, or bring under — 
sub, under, and jacio, to throw (whence ob- 
ject, eject, inject, «tc,). ] 1. Placed or situate 
"under. ‘Above the sntyeef plain.’ Spenser. 

2. Being under the power and dominion of 
another. 

Esau was never subject to Jacob. Locke. 
Scotland, though in name an independent king- 
dom, was during more than a century really treated, 
iu many respects, as ;i subject province, Macaulay. 

3. Exposed ; lialdc, from extraneous or in- 
herent causes; as, a country sttlyccf to ex- 
treme heat or cold; a person subject to 
attacks of fever. 

Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds. Shak. 
All human things are subject to decay. Dryden. 

4. Being that on which anything operates, 
whether intellectual or material; as, the 
subject matter of a discourse. — 5.Submissive; 
obedient. Tit. iii. 1.— Si’N. Liable, exposed, 
obnoxious, subordinate, subservient, infe- 
rior. 

Subject (sub'jekt), n. [See the adjective.] 

1. One who is placed under the authority, 
dominion, or influence of some one else ; 
specifically, one that owes allegiance ti» a 
sovereign and is governed by his laws ; one 
who lives under the protection of. and owes 
allegiance to, a government; as, tlie natives 
of Great Britain are subjects of the British 
govermnent; the natives of the United States 
and naturalized foreigners are subjects of 
the federal government; men in free govern- 
ments are subjects as well as citizens; as 
citizens they enjoy rights and franchises, as 
subjects they are bound to obey the laws. 
‘My subject with my subjects under liim.' 
Tennyson. 

The subject must obey his prince, becau.se God 
commands it, and human laws require it. Swift. 

2. A person as the recipient of certain treat- 
ment ; one who or that wliich is exposed or 
liable to something. 

Alack, alack, that heaven should practise stratagems 
U pon so soft a subject as myseif. Shak. 

What, have I 'scaped love-letters in tlie holiday- 
time of my beauty, and am now a subject for them? 

Shak. 

3. One who or that which is the cause or 
occasion of something. 

I am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. Shak. 

4. That wliich is brought under or submitted 
to any physical operation or process ; spe- 
cifically, a dead body for the purposes of 
dissection. — 6. That on which any mental 
operation is performed; that which is spoken 
of, thought of, or treated of or handled; 
as, a subject of discussion before the legis- 
lature ; a subject of negotiation. 

O sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

Shak. 

This subject for heroic song pleased me. Milton. 
6. The hero of a piece ; the person who is 
treated of; the principal character.— 7. In 
logic, that term of a proposition of which 
the other is alHrmed or denied. Thus in 
the proposition ‘ Plato was a philosopher,' 
Plato is the subject, philosopher being its 
predicate, or that which is affirmed of the 
subject. Also in the proposition, ‘ No man 
living on earth can be completely happy,' 
man living on earth is the subject, can he 
is the affirmative particle or copulative, and 
completely happy is the predicate, or that 


which is denied of the subject. —8. In oraw. 
that which is spoken of; that of which any- 
thing is affirmed; the nominative of a verb. 

9. In philos. (a) the mind, soul, or personality 
of the thinker— the Ego; the thinking agent 
or principle. The object is its correlative, 
ami uniformly expresses anything or every- 
thing external to the mind ; everything or 
anything distinct from it-- the non- Ego. 
The universe itself, when considered as a 
unique existence, is an object to the thinker, 
and the very subject itself (the mind) can 
become an object by being psychologically 
considered. These correlatives, subject and 
object, correspond to tlie first most import- 
ant distinction in philosophy, viz. the ori- 
ginal antithesis of self and not-self. 

You think, and what docs thinking include? Mani- 
festly a subject and an object — a thinking being and 
thought itself. f . D. Morell. 

(b) That in which any quality, attribute, or 
relation inheres, or to which any of these 
appertains; substance; substratum. 

That which manifests its qualities— in other words, 
that in which the appearing causes inhere, that to 
which they belong — is called their sub/erl, or sub- 
stance, or substratum. Sir //'. Hamilton. 

10. In music, the principal phrase or theme 
of a movement, from which all the sulior- 
dinate ideas spring or are developed. —11. In 
the fine arts, the incident chosen by an ar- 
tist; the design of a composition or picture; 
anything which constitutes the oliject or 
aim of any work of art. — S yn. Matter, ma- 
terials, theme, topic. 

Subject (sub-jekt'), v.t. 1. To bring under 
power or dominion ; to subdue ; to bring 
under sway; as, Alexander subjected a great 
part of the civilized world to ids dominion. 

(He confederates to) 

Subject his coronet to hi.s crown and bend 
The dukedom yet unbow’d. Shak. 

In this and other meanings seldom used ab- 
solutely, that is, without words exiiressive 
of the thing to which another is made sub- 
ject— 2. To put under; to lay under. 

In one short view- subjected to our eye. 

Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. Pope, 

8. To expose; to make liable or obnoxious; 
as, credulity subjects aper^on to impositions. 

If the ves.sels yield, it subjects the jierson to all the 
inconvenieuces of an erroneous circulation. 

.1 r but knot. 

4. To submit; to make accountable. 

God is not bound Xo subject his ways of operation 
to the scrutiny of our thoughts. Locke. 

6. To make subservient. ‘ Subjected to his 
service angel wings.’ Milton.— 0. 'J'o cause 
to undergo; to expose, as in chemical or 
other operations; as, to subject a snlistance 
to a white heat; to subject it ti* a rigid test. 
Subjected (sub-jekt'ed), p. and a. 1. Sub- 
jacent. ‘ Down the clifi as fast to the sub- 
jected plain.’ Milton.— 2. \ Having tlie qua- 
lities of a subject as opposed to a sovereign. 

Subjected thus. 

How can you say to me I am a king? Shak. 

3.t Becoming a subject; due from a subject. 
Shak. — 4. Reduced to the dominion of an- 
other; enslaved. 

He is the most subjected, the most enslaved, who is 
so in his understanding. Locke. 

Subjection (sub-jek'shou), n. l. The act of 
subjecting or subduing; the act of vanquish- 
ing and bringing under the dominion of 
another. ‘ The conquest of the kingdom and 
the subjection of the rebels.’ Sir. M. Hale. 
2. 'The state of being under the power, con- 
trol, and government of another ; service. 

‘ Both in subjection now to sensual appetite.’ 
Milton. 

Because the subjection of the body is by natural 
necessity the subjection of the will unto God volun- 
tary, we stand in need of direction after what sort 
our wills may be conformed to his. Hooker. 

SubjectiSt (Bub'jekt-ist), n. One versed in 
sublectivism; a subjectivist. EcXec. Rev. 
Subjective (sub-iek'tiv), a. 1. Relating to 
a subject in a political sense. ‘ All subjective 
duty.’ Sir J. Davies. [Rare.]— 2. Relating 
to the subject, os opposed to the object . — 
Subjective and objective, in philos. express 
the distinction which in analysing every in- 
tellectual act we necessarily make between 
ourselves, the conscious subject, and that of 
which we are conscious, the object. Sub- 
jective applies to the manner In which an 
object is conceived of by an individual sub- 
ject, and objective Isexpressive of that which 
truly belongs to an object, which fonns 
part of its character for people at large. ~ 
Subjective trnth or reality is that which is 
verified by consciousness; objective truth or 
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rsality is that which results from the nature 
and relation of things. 

Certainty is distinguished Into objective and sub~ 
yectiw: objective is when the proposition is certainly 
true of itself; and subjective is when we are certain 
of the truth of it. IVatts. 

8 . Applied, in literature and art, to a pro- 
duction characterized by the prominence 
given to the individuality of the author or 
artist ; as, the subjective school of painting; 
the writings of Shelley and Byron are essen- 
tially subjective ; the dramas of Shakspere 
and the novels of Scott objective. 

They (the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’) are so purely ob- 
jective that they seem projected, as it were, into this 
visible diurn.al sphere with hardly a subjective trace 
adhering to them, and are silent as the stars con- 
cerning their own genesis and mutual relation. 

Prof. Geddes, 

Subjectively (sub-jek'tiv-li), ado. In a sub- 
jective manner; in relation to the subject ; 
as existing in a subject or mind. 

Subjectiveness (sub-jek'tiv-ues), n. State 
of being subjective; subjectivity. 

SubJecti'Vlsm (sub-jck'tiv-izm), n. 1, In 
metaph. the doctrine of Kant that all human 
knowledge is merely relative, or that we 
cannot prove it to be absolute; tlie doctrine 
that we cannot prove that what appears 
true to us must in like manner appear true 
to all Intelligent beings; the doctrine which 
refers all knowledge to subjective states or 
impressions. Fleming. — 2. va Subjec- 

tivity, 3. 

Subjectivist (aub-jek'tiv-ist), n. In metaph. 
one who holds the doctrine or doctrines of 
subjectivism. 

Subjectivity (aub-jek-tivl-ti), n. i Tlie 
state of being subjective.— 2. That which is 
treated subjectively; that which relates or 
pertains to self, or to impressions made upon 
the mind.— 3. The individuality of an author 
or artist as exhibited in his works. 

Subjectless (sub'jekt-les), a. Having no 
subjects. 

The subject without the king can do nothing ; the 
suhjectless king can do something. Carlyle. 

Subject-matter (8ub'jokt-niat-6r), n. The 
matter or thought presented for consider- 
ation in some statement or discussion. ‘ Tlie 
style and subject-matter of most comical 
theatrical interludes.’ Prynne. ‘Theifui- 
ject-matter of my discourse.’ Dryden. 

As to tile subject-matter, words are always to be 
understood as having a regard tliereto. Blackstoue. 

Subjeotness (sub'jekt-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being subject; subjection. 
[Hare.] 

Subjee (sub-je'). n. An Indian name for the 
leaves or capsules of the Indian hemp. 

Subjiclblet (sub-jis'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being subjected, Jer. Taylor. 

Subjoin (sub-join'), v.t. To add at the end; 
to add after something else has been said 
or written; as, to subjoin an argument or 
reason.— Syn. To affix, annex, attach, con- 
nect. 

Subjoluder (sub-join'der), n. A remark fol- 
lowing or subjoined to another; a rejoinder. 
Lamb. 

Sub judlce (anb ju'di-se). [L.] Before the 
judge ; not decided ; under judicial con- 
sideration. 

Subjugate (sul/ju-gat), v.t. prot. pp. sub- 
jugated; ppr. subjugating. [L. subjuyo, sub- 
jugatum—suh, under, and jugum, a yoke.] 
To subdue and bring under the yoke of power 
or dominion; to conquer by force, and com- 
pel to submit to the government or absolute 
control of another. 

He subjugated a king, and called him his vassal. 

Baker. 

In a few montlis Cromwell subjugated Ireland as it 
had never been subjugated during the five centuries 
of slaughter which had elapsed since the landing of 
the first Norman settlers. Macaulay. 

— Conquer, Vanquish, Subdue, Subjugate. 
See CoNqUEtt. 

Subjugation (8ub-jQ-ga'8hon),n. The act of 
subjugating or bringing under the power or 
absolute control of another; subjection. 

Subjugator (sub'jQ-gat-^r), n. One who 
subjugates or enslaves; a conqueror. Cole- 
ridge. 

Subj'unotlOXL (sub-jungk'shon), n. The act 
of subjoining, or state of being subjoined. 
Subjunctive (sub-jungk'tiv), a. [L. subjunc- 
tivus, from subjungo, suhjunctum, to join or 
yoke io— sub, under, and jungo, to join.] 
1. 1 Subjoined or added to something before 
said or written. 

A few things more, subjunctive to the former, were 
thought meet to be castigated in preachers of that 
time. Bp. Hacket, 

2. In gram, designating a mood or form of 
verbs expressing condition, hypothesis, or 


contingency, generally subjoined or subor- 
dinate to another clause or verb, and pre- 
ceded by a conjunction; as in the sentence, 
‘ If that be the case then 1 am wrong.' 
Subjunctive (sub-jungk'tivX n. In gram. 
the subjunctive mood. 

The subjunctive (in English) is evidently passing 
out of use. and there is good reason to suppose that 
it will soon become obsolete altogether. 

G. P. Marsh. 

Sub-kingdom (sub'king-dum), n. A subor- 
dinate kingdom. — Sub-kingdoms of animals, 
tlie great primary groups into which the 
animal kingdom is divided, viz. Protozoa, 
Cttjlenterata, Annuloida, Annulosa, Mollus- 
ca, and Vertebrata. 

Sub-lanate (sub'la-nat), a. In hot. somewhat 
lanate or woolly, 

Sublapsarian (sub-lap-sa'ri-an), n, [L. sub, 
under, and lapsus, a sliding, a fall ] One 
who maintains the doctrine that the decrees 
of election and reprobation were made by 
Ood in foresight of and regard to the fall 
of Adam and the sin imputed to all his 
posterity, wherefore, in compassion, he de- 
creed to send his Son to rescue a great num- 
ber from their lost state, and to accept his 
obedience and death on their account. 'I'he 
decree of reprobation, according to the Siib- 
lapsarians, is nothing but a preterition or 
non-election of persons, whom God left as 
he fouiul. Involved in the guilt of Adam’s 
tran sgression , when he wi thdre w som e o thers 
as guilty as they. Sublapsarian is opposed 
to supralapsarian. 

Sublapsarian (sub-lap-sa'ri-an), a. Relat- 
ing to the Sublapsarians or to tlioir opinions. 
‘ According to the sublapsarian doctrine. ’ 
Hammond. See the noun. 

Sublapsarlanism (sub-lap-sa'ri-an-izm), n. 
Tlie doctrine of the Sublapsarians. 

Sublapsary (sub-lap'sa-ri), n. and a. Sub- 
lapsarian. 

Sublate (sub'lat), v.t. [L. suhlatum, supine 
of tollo, to take away, to remove— «w6, un- 
der, and tollo, to raise.] To take or carry 
away; to remove. \Sublated and plucked 
away.’ Hall. [Bare.] 

Where the propositional lines are of uniform 
breadth, it is hereby shewn, that all .such o[ipusition 
in sublated. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Sublatiou (sub-la'shou), n. [See Sublate.] 
'i'he act of taking or carrying away. Bp. 
Hall. [Rare. ] 

Sublative (sublat-iv), a. [See Sublation.] 
Of depriving power; tending to take away. 

Sublease (sub'les), n. in laic, an under 
lease; a lease of a farm, a house, ttc. , granted 
by the original tenant or leaseholder. 

Sub-lessee (sub-les-se'), n. The receiver or 
holder of a sublease. 

Sublet (sub let'), v.t. To underlet; to lease 
to another person, the party letting being 
himself lessee of the subject. 

Sublevation (sub-le-va'shou), n. [L. suble- 
vatio, subleva tionis, from sublevo, subleva- 
tum, to lift up from below, to raise np—stib, 
under, below, and levo, to lift, to raise.] 

1. The act of raising on high ; elevation. — 

2. A rising or insurrection. ‘ Any general 
commotion or sublevation of the people.’ 
Sir W. Temple. 

Sub-librarian (sub'li-bra-ri-an), n. An un- 
der librarian; an assistant librarian. 

Sub-lieuteuant (sub'lef-ten-ant), n. An in- 
ferior or second lieutenant. 

Subligation ( sub-li-ga'shon ), n. [L. subli- 
atio, subUgatwnis, from subli^o, to bind 
elow— SM&, under, below, and l^o, to bind.] 
The act of binding underneath. 

Sublimable ( sub-llm'a-bl ), a. [From sub- 
lime.] Capable of being sublimated. See 
Sublimation. 

SublimablenesB (sub-nm'a-bl-nes), 71 . The 
quality of being sublimable. 

Bublimary(8ub-nni'a-rl),a. Elevated. ‘Each 
sublimary guest.’ Brorne. [Rare ] 

Sublimate (sub'li-mat), v. t. pret. & pp. sub- 
Imiated; ppr. sublimating. [L. sublimo, s^lb- 
limatum, to raise, elevate. See Sublime.] 
1. To bring (a solid substance, such as cam- 
phor or sulphur) by heat into the state of 
vapour, which on cooling returns again to 
the solid state. See Sublimation.— 2. Fig. 
To refine and exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 

And as his actions rose, so raise they still their vein, 
In words whose weight best suits a sublimated strain. 

Dryden. 

Sublimate (sub'li-mat), n. Anything which 
is sublimed ; the result of a process of sub- 
limation. — Corrosive sublimate. See Corro- 
sive.— R itie sublimate is a preparation of 
mercury with flowers of sulphur and sal 
ammoniacum, used in painting. 


Sublimate (sub'li-mat), a. Brought into a 
state of vapour by heat, and again con- 
densed, as solid substances. 

Sublimation (sub-li-ma'shon), n. 1. In ohem. 
the act er process of sublimating; a process 
by which solid substances are. by the aid 
of heat, converted into vapour, which is 
again condensed into the solid state by the 
application of cold. Sublimation bears the 
same relation to a solid that distillation 
does to a liquid. Both processes purify the 
substances to which they are severally ap- 
plied, by separating them from the fixed 
and grosser matters with which they are 
connected. Sublimation is usually con- 
ducted in one vessel, the product being de- 
posited in the upper part of the vessel in 
a solid state, and often in the crystalline 
form, while the impurity remains in the 
lower part. If iodine, for example, be heated 
in a Florence flask a purple vapour rises, 
which almost immediately condenses in 
small brilliant, dark -coloured crystals in 
the upper part of the flask, the impurity 
remaining in the lower. The vapour of 
some substances which undergo the process 
of sublimation condenses in the form of a 
fine powder called jlotoers; such are the 
Jloivers of sulphur, /lowers of benzoin, and 
others of the same kind. Other sublimates 
require to be in a solid and compact form, 
as camphor, hydrochlorate of ammonia, and 
all the sublimates of mercury. — 2. Act of 
heightening or improving; what is highly 
refined or purified. ‘Religion, the perfec- 
tion, refinement, and sublimation of moral- 
ity.’ South. Used adjeetively; Sublimation 
theory, in geol. and mining, the theory that 
the matter of mineral veins was introduced 
as vapour and afterwards condensed. 
Sublimatory (sub'li-ma-to-ri), n. A vessel 
used in the process of sublimation. 
Sublimatory (sub'li-ma-to-ii), a. Tending 
to sublimate; used in sublimation. 

Sublime (sub-lim'), a. [L. sublimis, elevated, 
exalted, lofty, sublime; origin doubtful, 
usually supposed to be from sublevo, to lift 
up from beneath — under, and levo, to 
lift.] 1. High in place; exalted aloft; ele- 
vated. 

Sublime on these a tow’r of steel is rear’d. 

Dryden. 

2. High in excellence; exalted by nature; 
elevated far above men in general by lofty 
or noble traits : said of persons. 

The age was fruitful in great men, but if we except 
the sublime J ulian leader, none, as regards splendour 
of endowments, stood upon the same level as Cicero. 

Dt (Juiticey. 

3. striking the mind with a sense of gran- 
deur or power, physical or moral; calculated 
to awaken, or expressive of, awe, veneration, 
heroic or lofty feeling, ami the like ; lofty ; 
grand; noble: said of a natural object or of 
scenery, of an action or conduct, of n dis- 
course, of a work of man’s hands, of a spec- 
tacle, and the like ; as, sublime scenery ; a 
sublime deed. ‘ Easy in style tby work, in 
sense sublime.' Prior. ‘How sublime a 
thing it is to suffer and be strong.’ Long- 
fellow. See Sublimity.— 4. Of the highest 
degree; supreme; extreme; as, sublime in- 
difference or contempt. — 5.t Elevated by 
Joy; elate; lifted up. 'Sublime with ex- 
pectation.’ Milton. — 6. Lofty of mien; ele- 
vated in manner or expression. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declar'd 

Absolute rule. Milton. 

Shakspeare, on whose forehead climb 

The crowns o’ ihe world: O eyes sublime 

With tears and laughters for ail time. 

E. B. Browning. 

7.t Haughty. Spenser. — Sublime geometry, 
a name given by the older mathematicians 
to tile higher parts or branches of geometry. 
— The sublime, what is sublime; sublimity; 
as, (a) what is grand or lofty in style. 

7'he sublime rises from the nobleness of thoughts, 
the magnificence of words, or the hariuonious and 
livelv turn of the phrase. ylddison. 

The sublime of Homer, in the hands of Pope, be- 
comes bloated and tumid, and his description tawdry. 

Cowper. 

(&) The grand in the works of nature or art, 
as distinguished from the beautiful : occa- 
sionally with the indefinite article, to ex- 
press a particular character or variety of 
sublimity. 

There is a sublime in nature, as in the ocean or 
the thunder— in moral action, as in deeds of daring 
and self-denial — and in art, as in statuary and paint- 
fag, by which what is sublime in nature and in moral 
character is represented and idealized. Fleming, 

Syn. Exalted, elevated, high, mighty, lofty, 
grand, noble, majestic. 

SublixUB (sub-lim'), V. t. pret. & pp. sublimed; 
ppr. subliming, l.t To raise on high. Sir 
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J. Denham. — 2. To exalt; to heighten; to 
Improve. 

The Sun . . . 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes. 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes. Pope. 

8. To dignify; to ennoble. 

An ordinary (ijift can not sublime a person to a 
supernaturad employment. yer, Taylor. 

4. To sublimate (which see). 

Sublime (sub-limO, V.i. To be susceptible 
of sublimation; to be brought or changed 
Into a state of vapour by heat, and tlien 
condensed by cola, as a solid 8Ul)stance. 

* Particles of antimony which will not sub- 
lime alone.’ J^ewton. 

Sublimely ( sub-IinTli ), ado. In a sublime 
manner; with elevated conceptions; loftily; 
as, to express one’s self sublimely. 

In Entflish lays, and all sublimely great, 

Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. 

Parnell. 

Subllmeuess (sub-lim'nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being sublime ; loftiness 
of style or sentiment; sublimity. 
BubUmlfication t (8ub-lim'i-fl-ka"8hon), w. 
Act of making sublime, or the state of being 
made stiblime. 

Sublimitation (8ub-lim'it-a"8hon), 7i. A 
subordinate or secondary limitation. 

When you atteinjjt to read an Act of Parliament, 
where the exceptions, the secondary exceptions to 
the exceptions, tlie limitations and the sublimita- 
tions. descend, seriatim, by a vast scale of depen- 
dencies, the mind finds itself overtasked. 

De Qiiincey. 

Sublimity (sub-lim'i-ti), n. [Fr. sublimiM; 
L. sublimitas, from sublimis, elevated. See 
Sublime.] l. ’The state of being sublime; 
that character or quality of anything which 
marks it as sublime ; grandeur ; e8i)ecially, 
(a) height in excellence ; loftiness of nature 
or character; moral grandeur; as, God’s in- 
comprehensible sublimity; the sublimity ot 
an action. 

The sublimity of the character of Christ owes 
nothing to his historians. Buckminster. 

(i>) Loftiness of conception; loftiness of sen- 
timent or style. 

Milton's distinguishing excellence lies in the sub- 
limity of his thoughts. Addison. 

(c) Grandeur; vastness; elevation, whether 
exhibited in the works of nature or of art; 
as, the sublimity of a scene or of a building. 

2. The emotion produced by what is sub- 
lime; a feeling produced by the contempla- 
tion of great scenes and objects, or of ex- 
alted excellence. Note. The true nature of 
sublimity, whether of the emotion or that 
■which causes it, is a subject of great interest 
and importance in mental philosophy, and 
it has always been a favourite subject of 
speculation. The invariable condition of 
sublimity in objects, either material or 
moral, is vastness, power, or intensity. The 
invariable condition of the emotion of sub- 
limity— that which distinguishes this emo- 
tion from every other emotion— is a com- 
prehension of this vastness or power, witli 
a simultaneous feeling of our own compara- 
tive insignificance. The antithesis to the 
emotion of sublimity is the emotion of con- 
tempt. In every case of sublimity in ma- 
terial objects, whatever feelings may simul- 
taneously concur, vastness will be found to 
be an invariable condition — vastness either 
of form or of power, as in the violent dash- 
ing of a cataract, in the roar of the ocean, 
in the violence of the storm, in the majestic 
quiet of Mount Blanc, preserving its calm 
amidst all tlie storms tnat play around it. 
In the moral world the invariable condition 
of sublimity is intensity. Mere intensity is 
sufficient to produce the sublime. Lear, who 
appeals to the heavens, ‘for they are old 
like him,’ is sublime from the very intensity 
of his sufferings and his passions. Lady 
Macbeth is sublime from the inten.sity of 
her will, which crushes every female feel- 
ing for the attainment of her object. Scas- 
vola, with his hand in the l)uniing coals, 
exhibits an intensity of will wliich is sub- 
lime. In all the cases above mentioned we 
are moved by a vivid feeling of some greater 
power than our own, or some will more ca- 

S able of suffering, more vast in its strength, 
lan our feeble vacillating will. — 8. t The 
sublimest or highest degi'ee of anything; 
the height. 

The sublimity of wisdom Is to do those things liv- 
ing, which are to be desired when dying. 

yer. Taylor. 

Snbllneation (8ub-ljn^6-a''shon), n. Mark 
of a line or lines under a word or words in 
a sentence or under another line. 
Subllngxial (sub-ling^gwal ) a. Situated 
under the tongue; as, the stiblingual glands. 


Sublitlon (sub-li'shon). n. [L. sublino, sub- 
litum, to smear, to lay on as a ground col- 
our— # m 6, under, and lino, to daub, to be- 
fliueai*. ] In painting, the act or art of lay- 
ing the ground colour under the perfect 
colour. 

Subllttoral (snb-lit'td-ral), a. fL. sub, under, 
and littus, littoris, the sea-shore. ] Under the 
shore. Smart. 

Sublobillar (sub-lob'u-l^r), a. Situated 
umier a lobe or lobule ; as, the sublobular 
veins of the liver. Dunglison. 

Sublunar (sub-lu'n^r), a. Situated beneath 
the moon. ‘This vast sublunar vault.’ Mil- 
tori. 

The city’s moonlit spires and myriad lamps 
Like stars in a sublunar sky did glow. Shelley. 

Sublunary (sub'lu-na-ri), a. 1. Situated 
under the moon. Hence — 2. Pertaining to 
this world; terrestrial; mundane; earthly; 
worldly; as, sublunary affairs. 

All things sublunary are subject to change. 

Dry den. 

All sublunary comforts imitate the changeable- 
ness as well as feel the influence of the planet they 
are under. South. 

Subluuaryt (sub'lu-na-ri), n. Any worldly 
thing. 

That these subhtnaries have their greatest fresh- 
ness placed only in hope, it is a conviction unde- 
niable (as) that upon enjoyment all our joys do 
vanish. Felt ham. 

Sub-luxatl01l(8ub-luk-sa'8hon), In surg. 
an incomplete luxation or dislocation ; a 
sprain. 

Submainmary(sub-mam'ma-ri). n. Situated 
under the mamineeor paps; as, submammary 
inflammation, that is, inflammation of the 
areolar tissue beneath the jiap. 
Submarglnal (sub-mtlr'jin-al), a. In lot. 
situated uear the margin. 

Submaxlne (sub-ma-ren'), a. [L. sub, and 
marinus, belonging to the sea, from mare, 
the sea.] Situated, existing, acting, or 
growing at some depth in the waters of the 
sea; remaining at the bottom or under the 
surface of the sea; as, submarine plants; 
submarine navigation; sul)77i«rmr telegraph. 
—Submarine forests, a geologicid term ap- 
plied to beds of impure peat, consisting of 
roots, stems, and branches of trees, <fec. , oc- 
cupying the sites on which they grew, but 
which by change of level are now submerged 
by the sea. Sucli submarine forests <lo not 
contain any trees that are not found grow- 
ing at the present time. They belong to tlie 
recent or quaternary period, and occur 
above the boulder- clay. They have been 
traced for several miles along the margins 
of the estuaries on the north and south 
shores of the county of Fife. 

Submarine (sub-ma-reu'), n, A submarine 
plant. 

Sub-marslial (sub'mar-shal), n. A subor- 
dinate or deputy marshal. 

Submaxillaiy (sub-maks'il-la-ri), a. Situ- 
ated under the jaw. — Submaxillary glands, 
two salivary glands situated, one on either 
side, immediately within the angle of the 
lower jaw. 

Submedial (sub-me'di-al), a. l. Lying under 
the middle.— 2. In geol. a term synonymous 
with Transition, and applied to the lower 
secondary rocks, which bear a close resem- 
blance to some of the primaiy rocks, though 
differing in being often fragmentary, and 
containing organic remains. 

Submedian (sub-me'di-an), a. Same as Sub- 
medial. 

Submediant (sub-me'di-an t), n. In music, 
the sixth note of the diatonic scale, or mid- 
dle note between the octave and subdomin- 
ant. In the scale of C, A is the subniedi- 
ant. 

Submental (sub-men'tal), a. [L. sub, under, 
and mentum, the chin.] In anai. under the 
chin; as, the submental artery or vein. 
Dunglison. 

Submerge (sub-mfirj'), v.t. pret. & pp. sub- 
merged; ppr. submerging. [L. subrnergo— 
sub, under, and mergo, to plunge ] 1. To 
put under water; to plunge. —2. To cover 
or overflow with water; to drown. 

So half iny Egypt were submerg'd and made 
A cistern for scaled snakes ! Shak. 

Submezgre (8ub-m6rJ'), v.i. To plunge under 
water; to oe buried or covered, as by a 
fluid ; to sink out of sight. 

There is ... a plot, which emerges more than 
once, for carrying the king to Rouen; plot after plot, 
emerging and submerging, like ignes fatui in foul 
weather, which lead nowhitncr. Carlyle. 

Submergence (sub-merj'ens), n. Act of 
I submerging or plunging under water. 


Submerse (BUb-mdrs'), v.t. pret. & pp. sub- 
mersed; ppr. submersing. [L. submergo, sub- 
mersum—sub, under, and mergo, to plunge.] 
To submerge; to put underwater; to drown. 
fKare. ] 

Submerse, Submersed (sub-mfers', sub- 
mfirstO, a. In hot. being or growing under 
water, as the leaves of aquatic plants. 
Submersion (sub-mdr'shon), n. [L. mbmer- 
sio, submersionis. ] 1. The act of submerging 
or putting under water or other fluid, or of 
causing to be overflowed ; the act of plung- 
ing under water or of drowning. — 2. 'The 
state of being put under water or other 
fluid, or of being overflowed or drowned. 
Sir M. Hale. 

Bubmetalllc (sub-me-taTik), a. Imperfectly 
or partially metallic; as, a submetallic 
lustre. 

Submlnlster (sub-min'is-t^r), v.t. [L. sub- 
ministro — sub, and ministro, to attend, 
serve.] To supply; to afford. 

Even the inferior aniinal.s have subministered unto 
man the invention of many things natural, artificial, 
and medicinal. Sir M. Hale. 

Submlnlster (sub-miu'is-t^r), v.i. To sub- 
serve; to be useful. 

Passions, as fire and water, are good servants but 
bad masters, and subminister to tne (rest and worst 
of imrposes. Sir K. L' Estrange. 

Subministrant (sub-min'is-tiant), a. See 
SUBMlNLsTEH. ] Subservient; subordinate. 
‘That which is subservient and subminis- 
trant. ’ Bacon. 

SubminlBtrate (sub-min'is-trat), v. t. Same 
as Subminister. 

Nothing subminist rates apter matter to be con- 
verted into pestilent seminaries than steams of nasty 
folks. Harvey. 

Subministration (8ub-min'i8-tra"8hon). n. 
The act of furnishing or supplying, ff'ot- 
ton. 

Submlsst (sub-mis'), a. [L. submissm, pp. 
oi suhmitto, sxibmmum. See Submit.] 1. Sub- 
missive; humble; obsequious. 

Nearer his presence— Adam, though not awed, 

Yet with submtss approach, and reverence meek. 
As to a superior nature, bowing low. Milton. 

2. Low; soft; gentle. ‘The voices of them 
mere subniiss.' Dr. John Smith. 
Submission (sub-mi'shon), n. fi^. submis- 
sio, snbmissionis, from subm/Uto, suhmissum. 
See SUBMIT.] 1. The act of submitting; the 
act of yielding to power; surrender of the 
person unci power to the control or govern- 
ment of another. 

Subfnission, dauphin ! 'tis a mere French word; 
We English warriors wot not what it means, 

Shak. 

2. Tlie state of being Bubmissive; acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority or dependence; 
bumble or suppliant behaviour ; meekness; 
resignation. 

In all submissioti and humility, 

York doth present himself unto your highness. 

Shak. 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confession 
of error. 

lie not as extreme in subtnissioji, as in offence. 

Shak. 

4. Compliance with the commandB or lawa 
of a superior; obedience; as, the submission 
of chiblren to their parents is an indispens- 
able duty. — 6. In latv, an agreement by 
which parties agi-ee to submit a disputed 
point to arbitration. 

Submissive (sub-mis'iv), a. 1. Inclined, dis- 
posed, or reacly to submit; yielding to power 
or authority; obedient; hilinble. 

Her at his feet submissive in distress, 

He thus with peaceful words uprais’d. Milton. 

2. Testifying or showing submission; per- 
taining to submission : of things. 

On what submissive message art thou sent? Shak, 
He, in delight, 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smiled with superior love. Milton. 

Syn. Obedient, compliant, yielding, obse- 
quious, subservient, humble, modest, pas- 
sive. 

Submissively (sub-mls'iv-li), adv. In a sub- 
missive manner; with submission; with ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority; humbly. 

But speech even there submissively withdraws, 
From rights of subjects and the poor man’s cause. 

Pop^. 

SubmlsslvendBS (sub-mis'iv-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being submissive; a sub- 
missive temper or disposition.— 2. Humble- 
ness ; acknowledgment of inferiority. — 

3, Confession of fault; penitence. 

Frailty get* pardon by submissiveness. 

G. Herbert, 


Fate. fttr. fat. fall; 
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SulnnlBilyt (eub-mis'll), adv. Humbly; with 
gubmission. 

Humility consists not in wearing- mean clothes, and 
going softly and submissly, but in mean opinion of 
tnyself. Jer. Taylor. 

SulnnissneBBt (Bub-mlB'nes), n. SubmisBive- 
nesa; humbleness; obedience. 

I honour your names and i>crsons, and with all 
submissiiess prostrate myself to your censure and 
service. Burton. 

Bubmit (8ub-mit'),t^.f- pret. & pp. submitted; 
ppr. submitting. [L. submUto — sub, under, 
and mitto, to send.] l.t To let down; to 
cause to sink; to lower. 

Sometimes the l\ill submits itself a while. Drydm. 

2.t To put or place under. 

The hristkvl throat 

Of the submittrei sacrifice with ruthless steel he cut. 

Chapman. 

8. To yield, resign, or surrender to the 
power, will, or autliority of another: with 
the reflexive pronoun. 

Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself under 
her hands. Gcii. xvi. 9. 

Wives, submit yoiirselr>es\\Ta.oyQ\.\x Q'NW husbands. 

Hph. V. 32 . 

4. To place under the control of another; to 
subject; to Burrender. 

She sets her forward cotintenance 
And leaps into the future chance 
Submitting- A.\\ things to desire. Tennyso 7 t. 

6. To leave or connnit to the discretion or 
judgment of another ; to refer ; as, to sub- 
mit a controversy to arbitrators; to submit 
a question to the court. 

Submit (sub-mit'), v.i. 1. To yield one’s per- 
son to the power of another; to give up re- 
sistance ; to surrender ; as, the enemy sub- 
mitted. ‘ Courage never to submit or yield.’ 
Milton. 

In the summer of 1647, about twelve months after 
the last fortress of the Cavaliers had sulnmtted to the 
parliament, the parliauicnt was compelled to submit 
to its own soldiers. Macaulay. 

2. To yield one's opinion to the opinion or 
authority of anotlier; as, on hearing the 
opiTiion of the court the counsel submitted 
without further argument.— 8. To be sub- 
ject; to acquiesce in the authority of an- 
other. 

To thy husband's will 

Thine shall Milton. 

4. To be submissive; to yield without mur- 
muring; as, religion retpiires us to submit 
to pain, disgrace^ and even death.— SVN. I'o 
yield, surrender, bend, stoop, acquiesce, 
comply. 

Submitter (sub-mit'er). n. One who sub- 
mits. ‘ Confident submitters of themselves 
to this einpirick’s cast of the dye.' Whit- 
lock, 

Submonisht (sub-mon'ish), v.t. [L. sub- 
moneo—suh, under, slightly, and motu-o, to 
remind, to admonish J To .suggest; to 
prompt. ‘ The submonishing incliiiatious of 
my senses. ’ Grawjcr. 

Submonition t (sul)-m6-ni'shon), n. Sug- 
gestion. ‘ 'I'he suhmonitiom of his own con- 
science.’ Granger. 

Submucous (su'b-mu'kus), a. In anat. lying 
or pertaining to the parts under a mucous 
membrane; as, the submucous tissue. 

Submultiple (sub-murti-pl), n. A number 
or quantity whiclx is contained in another 
a certain number of times, or is an aliquot 
part of it. Thus 7 is the suhmultiple of 66, 
being contained in it eight times. 

Submultiple (sub-murti-pl), a. An obso- 
lescent term applied to a number or quan- 
tity which is exactly contained in another 
number or quantity a certain number of 
times; ns, ti subrnnltiple uumher. —Submul- 
tiple ratio, the ratio which exists between 
an aliquot part of any number or quantity 
and the number or quantity itself: thus, 
the ratio of 8 to 21 is submultiple, 21 being 
a multiple of 3. 

SubmUBCUlar (sub-mus'ku-lSr), a. in anat. 
lying or pertaining to the parts under a 
muscle or muscles. 

Subnarootlc(sttb-nilr-kot'ik), a. Moderately 
narcotio. 

SubnaBcent (sub-nas'ent), a. [L. suhnascens, 
subnascentis, ppr. of subnascor, to grow 
under — sub, under, and nasoor, to grow. ] 
Growing underneath. ‘ Subnascent young 
trees. ’ Evelyn. 

Bubneott (sub-nekC), v.t. [L. subnecto— 
sub, under, and necto, to tie. ] To tie, buckle, 
or fasten beneath. 

Subnext (sub-neks'), v. t. To subjoin; to add. 
Holland. 

Subnormal (sub-nor'mal), n. In conic sec- 
tions, a Bub-perpendloular, or the portion 


of a diameter intercepted between the ordi- 
nate and the normal In all curves the 
subnormal is a third proportional to the 
subtangent and the ordinate. See NORMAL, 
Ordinate, Subtangknt. 

Subnotation (sub-uo-ta'shon), n. [L. suh- 
notatio, subnotatiunis, from mbnoto — sub, 
under, and nnto, to mark, to note.] Same 
as Rescript (which see). 

Subnude (sub-nud'), a. In hot. almost naked 
or bare of leaves. 

Subnuvolar (sub-nu'vo-ler), a. [A sort of 
hybrid word between Latin and Italian : L. 
subnubilus, somewhat cloudy, It. nuvola, 
cloud.] Somewhat cloudy; partially cov- 
ered or obscured by clouds. * Subnuvolar 
lights of evening.’ Lord Houghton. [Per- 
haps the only instance of the use of this 
word.] 

Subobscurely (sub-ob-skur'li), adv. Some- 
what obscurely or darkly. ‘The book of 
Nature, where, though subobscurely and in 
shadows, Thou hast expressed 'Thine own 
image. ’ Donne. 

Subobtuse (sub-ob-tus'), a. Somewhat or 
partially obttise. 

SubOCClpltal ( sub-ok-sip'it-al ), a. Being 
under tlie occiput ; as, the suboccipitdl 
nerves. 

Suboctave (sub-ok'tav), n. An eighth part 
or octave. 'Our gallon, which has the pint 
for i ts 8?/ hncta ve . ’ A rbuth not. 

SubOCtuple ( snb-ok'tu-pl ), a. Containing 
one part of eight. Bp. WUkins. 

Subocular (8uh-ok'u-l6r). a. [L. subocularis. ] 
Being under the eye. Barrotv. 

Sub-officer (sub'of-fis-Sr), n. An under- 
ofticer. 

Subopercular (sub-o-por'kfi-ltii), a. of or 
pertaining to tlie sulxoporciilum. 

Suboperculum (8ub-o-p6r'ku-luin), n. T'be 
lower part or section of the gill-covers of a 
fish. See Operculum, 3. 

Suborblcular, Suborbiculate (sub-or-bik'- 
u-16r, sub-or-bik'u-lat), a. Almost orbicu- 
late or orbicular; nearly circular. 

Suborbltal (8ul»-or'bi-tal), a. Seated be- 
neath the orbital cavity ; infra-orbital ; as, 
the snhorhital artery. 

Suborbitar (8ub-oi''l)i-t6r), a. Same as Sub- 
orbital. 

Sub-order (sub-or'd^r), n. A subdivision of 
an order in classifleations ; a gi'oup of ani- 
mals or plants greater than a genus and 
less than an ord» r. 

Subordinacy (stiW-or'din-u-si), n. The state 
of being subordinate <>r subject to control. 
‘With due subjection and subordinacy of 
constituent parts.’ Shaftesbury. 

Pnr.sninjj the iin.igiiiation throujfh all its extrava- 
aucies, is no improper mctliort of correcting, and 
ringing it to act in suoordtnacy to reason. 

Spectator. 

Subordinal (sub-or'di-nal), a. Pertaining 
to a sub-onler; of rank or value corres- 
ponding with a sub-order. 

Subordinance (sub-or'di-nans), n. Same 
as Subordinacy. 

Subordinancyt (sub-oi^'din-an-si), n. l. Sub- 
ordinacy. 2 . Subordinate places or offices 
collectively. *'Vhesubordinancy of the gov- 
ernment changing hands so often. ’ Sir W. 
l^emple. 

Subordinary (sub-or'din-a-ri), n. In her. a 
flgui-e borne in charges in coat-arinour, not 
considered to be so honourable as an ordi- 
nary, to which it gives place and cede.s the 
principal points of the shield. According 
to some writers, an ordinary, when it com- 
prises less than one-fifth of the whole shield, 
is termed a subordinary. 

Subordinate ( sub-or'din-at ). a. [L. sub, 
under, and ordinatus, pp. «»f ordino, to set 
in order, from ordo, order. | 1. Placed in a 
lower order, class, or rank ; oecnpying a 
lower position in a descending scale. 

These carry .such plain characters of disagreement 
or afTuiity that the several kinds and subordinate 
species of each are easily distingul.shcd. Woodward. 

2. Inferior in order, in nature, in dignity, 
in power, importance, <fec. ‘ Any operation 
of subordinate spirits. ' A ddison. 

It was subordinate, not enslaved, to the under- 
standing. South. 

Subordinate (sub-or'din-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
subordinated; ppr. subordinating. 1. To 
place in an order or rank below something 
else ; to make or consider as of less value or 
Importance; as, to subordinate one creature 
to another ; to subordinate temporal to 
spiritual things. 

All that is merely circumstantial shall be subor- 
dinated to and in keeping with what is essential. 

Dr. Caird. 


2. To make subject; as, to subordinate the 
passions to reason. 

The stars fight in their courses under his banner^ 
and subordinate their powers to the dictates of his 
will. South. 

Subordinate (sub-or'din-at), n. One inferior 
in power, order, rank, dignity, office, &c. ; 
one who stands in order or rank below an- 
other; often one below and under the ordera 
of another. 

His next subordinate 

Awakening, thus to him in secret spake. Milton. 

Subordinately (sub-or'din-at-li), adv. In a. 
subordinate manner; in a lower order, class, 
rank, dignity, or the like; of inferior im- 
portance. ‘The highest step of ill, to which 
all others mhordinately tend.' Dr. 11. 
More. 

SubordinateneBB (sub-or'din-at-nes), n. 
State of being subordinate or inferior. 
Subordination (sub-oi-'din-a"8ht)n), 11 . [Seo 
Subordinate.] 1. The act of subordinat- 
ing, subjecting, or placing in a lower order, 
rank, or position. — 2. Tbe state of being 
subordinate or inferior to another; inferior- 
ity of rank or dignity.— 3. Place of rank 
among inferiors. ‘Persons who, in their 
several subordinations, would be obliged to 
follow the example of their superiors.’ 
Sivi/t.~i. The state of being under control 
or government; subjection to rule; as, a 
victory would be a calamity if purchased at 
the expense of habits of subordination. 
Subordlnative (sub-or'din-at-iv), a. Tend- 
ing to Kul)ordinate ; causing or iniplying^ 
subordination or dependence ; employed to 
introduce a subordinate clause in a senteuce; 
as, a subordi native conjunction. 

Suborn (sub-orn'), v.t. [ Kr. suborner, to 
suborn, to bribe, from L. suhorno, to equip 
or prepare, properly, to eriuip or ixrepare 
secretly, to instigate secretly, to sul>oru— 
sub, under, and omo, to equip, to prepare 
(whence adorn).] 1. In laiv, to procure or 
cause to take such a false oath as consti- 
tutes perjury. 2. To bribe or otherwise 
induce to give false testimony or do some 
other wickedness. ‘Or else thou art sub- 
orn’d against his honour.' Shak. — iiA To 
procure by indirect means. 

So men opjjress'd, when weary of their lirciith 
Throw on the burthen, and suborn their death. 

Dryde^i. 

Subornation (sub-orn-a'shon), n. 1 . in law, 
the crime of suborning; a secret or under- 
hand preparing, instructing, and bringing 
forward a witness to give false testimony ; 
any act that allures or disposes to perjury. 

- Subor nation of perjury, the wilfully pro- 
curing of any person to take a false oath 
amounting to ]>erjury. It is essential to 
this oifence that the false oath shoulil be 
actually taken. The same punishment is 
assigned to subornation as to iierjury. — 
2. The act of procuring one by persuasion, 
bribery, <fec., to do a criminal or bad action. 
Foul subornation is predominant. Shah. 

Suborner (sub-orn'^r), n. One who suborns; 
one who procures another to take a false 
oath, or to do a bad action. Bacon. 
Suboval (sub-6'val), a. Somewhat oval. 
Subovate, Subovated (sub-b'vat, sub-o'- 
vat-ed ), a. Almost ovate ; nearly in the- 
form of an egg, but having the inferior ex- 
tremity broadest. 

SubOXlde (sub'oks-idV n. An oxide which 
contains less oxygen than the normal oxide. 
[Not now much used.] 

Subpedunculate (sub-pe-dung'kii-lat}, a. 
In zool. and bot. supported on a very short 
stern ; having a short peduncle. 
Subpellucid (sub-pel-lu'sid), a. Nearly or 
almost pellucid; somewhat pellucid or clear. 
Subpentangular ( 8ub-pen-tang'gfl-16r ), a. 
Nearly or almost pentangular; not quito 
pentangular. 

Subperitoneal (8ub-per'i-t6-ne"al), a. In 
anat. situated under the peritoneum ; per- 
taining to the parts under the peritoneum. 
Dunglison. 

Subperpendioular (8ub-p6r'pen-dik"u-16r),. 
n. A subnormal (which see). 

Subpetiolate (sub-pet'i-o-lat), a. In bot. 
having a very short petiole. 

Subpllntll (sub'plinth), In arch, a second 
and lower plinth placed under the principal 
one in columns and pedestals. 

Subpoena (sub-pe'na), n. [L. sid>, and poena, 
pain, penalty.l In law, a writ or procesa 
commanding the attendance in a court of 
justice of the witness on whom It is sei^'ed 
under a penalty. The writ commands the 
person to lay aside business and all excuses, 
and to present himself at the time and placo 
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specified under penalty of £100. If the wit- 
ness is required to bring writings, books, 
or the like with him, the writ is called a 
subpoena duces tecum. If the witness does 
not attend, and has no legal excuse, such as 
serious illness, he may be sued in an action 
of damages or imprisoned for contempt of 
court; but his travelling expenses must 
have been paid beforehand. 

Subpoena (aub-pe'na), v. t. To serve with a 
writ of subpoena ; to command attendance 
in court by a legal writ ; as, to subpcena a 
witness. 

I was lately subpoenaed by a card to a j^eiieral as- 
sembly. I^ord Chesterjield. 

Subpolar (sub-psr^r), a. Under or below 
the poles of the earth; adjacent to the 
poles. 

Subpolygoual (sub-po-lig'on-al), a. Nearly 

polygonal; imperfectly polygonal; somewhat 

polygonal. , 

Sub-porpiiyritic(8ub-poi’'fl-rit"ik),a. Allied 
to porphyry, but containing smaller and less 
distinctly marked points or crystals. 
Subprefect (sub-pre'fekt), n. A subordinate, 
under assistant, or deputy prefect. ‘Every 
prefect, every subprefect . . . might bo 
equally despotic in his own department.’ 
S. Shatpc. 

Subprehensile (sub-pre-hen'sll), a. Imper- 
fectly or partially prehensile; prehensile in 
an inferior degree. 

Subprlncipal ( sub'priu-si-pal ), n. 1. An 
uiuler principal. —2. In carp, an auxiliary 
rafter or principal brace. 

Subprlor (sub'pri-or), n. Eccles. the vice- 
gerent of a prior; a clauatral officer who 
assists the i)rior. 

SubpubiC (sub-pu'bik), a. Situated under 
the pubes or pubis; as, the pubic arch; the 
jmbic membrane, <fec. DuugUson. 
Subpurcbaser (sub'per-chas-^r), n. A pur- 
chaser who buys from a purchaser. 
SubquadratC (sub-kwod'rat), a. Nearly 
quadrate or square. 

Subquadruple ( 8uV»-kwod'rb-pl ), a. Con- 
taining one part of four ; as, svbquadruple 
proportion. Bp. Wilkius. 

Subquinquefid (sub-kwin'kwe-ftd), a. Al- 
most quimiuetid. 

Subquintuple (sub-kwiu'tu-pl), a. Contain- 
ing one part of five ; in the ratio of one to 
five; as, subquintuple proportion. Bp. Wil- 
kins. 

Subrameal (sub-ra'me-al), a. [Prefix sub, 
and L. raunis, a branch.] Growing on a 
branch below a leaf. 

Subramose, Subramous (sub-nVmds, sub- 
riVmus), a. In bot. slightly ramose; having 
few branches. 

Sub>reader (sub'red-6r), n. An under reader 
in the inns of court. 

Sub-rector (sul/rek-t^r), n. A rector’s de- 
puty or substitute. 

Subregion (sub-re'jun), n. A subdivision, 
section, or part of a region. 

No family of birds peculiar to the region is found 
in all the subregions. Ency. Brit. 


Sub-reli^on (sub-re-lij'on), n. A faith, doc- 
trine, or nelief approaching the sacredness 
of religion; an inferior religion, [Rare,] 

Loyalty is in the English a sub-reli^iou, Emerson, 

Subreption (sub-rep'shon), n. [L. svbreptio, 
from mbripio, mbreptum, to snatch or take 
away secretly — #u&, under, secretly, and 
rapio, to snatch away.] 1. The act of ob- 
taining a favour by surprise or unfair repre- 
sentation, that is, by suppression or fraudu- 
lent concealment of facts. ‘Lest there 
should be any subreption in this sacred 
business.’ Bp. Hall.- 'il. In Scots law, the 
obtaining gifts of escheat, &c., by conceal- 
ing the truth, Ohreption signifies obtaining 
such gifts by telling a falsehood. 
Subreptitious t (sub-rep-tish'us), a. Sur- 
reptitious; stealthy. 

SuoreptitiouBly t (suh-rep-tisli'us-li), adv. 
Surreptitiously; by stealth. 

Subreptivet (sub-rep'tiv), a. Surreptitious. 
Aub-resin (sub'rez-in), n. That portion of a 
resin soluble only in boiling alcohol, and 
precipitated again as the alcohol cools. 
iSubrident (sub-ri'dent), a. [L. suhridens— 
sub, slightly, video, to laugh. Sec Ripent.] 
Smiling; inclining to laugh. 

Subrlgld (sub-rij'ld), a. Somewhat rigid or 
stiff. 

SubrigUOUS (sub-rig'u-us), a. [L. subriguus 
~tnib, under, and riguus, watered, from 
rigo, to water,] Watered or wet beneath; 
well-watered. Blount. 

JBubrogate (sub'rd-gat), v.t. [L. subrogo, 
subrogatum, to cause to be chosen in place 


of another, to substitute— and rogo, to 
ask, to propose for election.] To put in the 
place of another; to substitute. Barrow. 
See Surrogate. 

Subrogation (sub-ro-ga'shon), n. In civil 
law, the substituting of one person in the 
place of another, and giving him his rights; 
but, in its general sense, the term implies a 
succession of any kind, whether of a person 
to a person, or of a person to a thing. 
Subrotund (sub-ro-tund'),®- Almost rotund 
or round; almost orbicular. 

SubsaUne (sub-sa-lin'), a. Moderately saline 
or salt. 

Subsalt (sub'sftlt), n. In chem. (a) an oxy- 
salt having two or more equivalents of base 
to one of acid, (jb) An oxysalt having a sub- 
oxide for its base, as subacetate of mercury, 
which consists of one equivalent of acetic 
acid and one of suboxide of mercury, (c) A 
haloid or analogous salt, containing fewer 
equivalents of tlio electro-negative tlian of 
the electro-positive component, as subchlo- 
ride of copper or subcyanide of copper. 
Worcester. 

SubBannationt (sub-san-a'shon), n. [From 
L. subsanno, subsannare, to insult by de- 
risive gestures — sub, and sauna, a grimace, 
a mocking.] Derision; acorn; mockery; dis- 
honour. 

Idolatry is as absolute a suhsannafion and vilifica- 
tion of God as malice could invent. Dr. H. More. 

SubBaturated ( sub-sat 'u-rat-ed), a. Not 
completely saturated. 

It must be either perfectly dry, or at the least sub- 
saturated. D. K. Clark. 

Subsaturatlon (sub-8at'u-ra"Bhon), n. The 
condition of being subsaturated. ‘The eon- 
tlition of subsaturation of the air.’ D. K. 
Clark. 

Subscapular (sub-skap'u-ltir), a. Beneath 
the scapula or shoulder-blade. - Suhscapular 
artery, the lai-ge branch of the axillary ar- 
tery, which rises near the lowest margin of 
the Bcapula.— Subscapular muscle, a tendin- 
ous and fieshy muscle situated under the 
shoulder-blade, adhering to the cap.sular 
ligament, and inserted into the upper part 
of the lesser tuberosity, at the head of the 
08 humeri. Its principal oftice is to roll the 
arm inwards. It likewise serves to bring it 
close to the ribs. 

Subscapulary (sub-skap'u-la-ri), a. Same 
as Suhscapular. 

Subscrlbable (sub-skrib'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being subscribetl. Coleridge. 

Subscribe (sub-skrib'), v.t. I»ret. & pp. sub- 
scribed; ppr. subscribing. (L. suhscribo ~ 
sub, under, and scribo, to write.] 1. Lit. to 
write beneath ; hence, to sign with one’s 
own hand ; to give consent to, as to some- 
thing written, or to bind one’s self to by 
writing one's name beneath; as, parties sub- 
scribe a covenant or contract ; a man sub- 
scribes a bond or articles of agreement. 

All the bishops subscribed the sentence. Milman. 

2. To attest by wi*iting one’s name beneath; 
as, otficers subscribe their oificial acts ; and 
secretaries and clerks subscribe copies of 
records.— 3, To promise to give by writing 
one’s name; as, each man subscribed ten 
pounds or ten shillings.— 4. t To submit; to 
lay down. 

The king gone to-night I subscribed his power I 
Sltnk. 

5. t To write down or characterize as. 

Claudio undergoes iny challenge; and either 1 must 
shortly hear from him, or I will subscribe him a cow- 
ard. Shak. 

SubBCrlbe (sub-skrib'), v.L 1. To promise 
witli others a certain sum for the promotion 
of an undertaking by setting one’s name to 
u paper. 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe. 

And others roar aloud, 'Subscribe, subscribe,’ 

Pope. 

2. To give consent; to assent. 

We will all suberibe to thy advice. Shgk. 

So spake much humbled Eve; but Fate 
Subscribed not. Milton, 

8. To enter one’s name for a newspaper, a 
l)ook, and the like.— 4. t To yield; to submit. 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribes 
To tender objects. Shak. 

Subscriber (sub-skrlb'fir), n. One who sub- 
scribes; one who signs an announcement, 
acknowledgment, <fec.; one who admits, con- 
firms, or binds himself to a promise or obli- 
gation by signing his name; specifically, 

(a) one who contributes to an undertaking 
by paying or promising to pay a stated sum. 

(b) One who enters his name for a news- 
paper, periodical, book, or the like. 

SubBOrlpt (sub'skript), a. Underwritten; 


I as, the Greek iota (<) subscript; thus, V, 
which is equivalent to on. 

SubBcript (sub-skrlpt'), n. Something un- 
derwritten. ‘Be they postscripts or sub- 
scripts.' Bentley, [Rare.] 

Subscription (sub-skrlp'shon), n. [L. sub- 
scHptio, from subscribo, subscriptum. See 
Subscribe.] 1. The act of subscribing, writ- 
ing under, or signing ; the act of formally 
binding one’s self to fulfil a promise or obli- 
gation, orof formally acknowledging, attest- 
ing, or assenting, by signing one's name. — 
2. That which is subscribed; as, (a) anything 
underwritten. ‘ The cross we had seen in 
the subscription. ’ Bacon, (b) The signature 
attached to a paper, (c) Consent, agreement, 
or attestation given by signature. (d)A sum 
subscribed; the amount of sums subscribed; 
as, an individual suhscriptmi, or the whole 
subscription to a fund. 

Subsecilon (sub'sek-shon), n. 'J'he part or 
division of a section ; a subdivision or sec- 
tion of a section. 

Subsecutet (sub'se-kut), v.t. [L. subsequor, 
subsecutus, to follow close after, from sub, 
and sequor, to follow ] To follow so as to 
overtake; to follow closely; to pursue. ‘To 
follow and detain him, if by any possibility he 
could be and overtaken.’ Hall. 

Subsecutlve (sub-sek'u-tiv), a. [Fr. subs^- 
cutif, from L. subsequor, subsecutus. See 
SUBSKCUTE. ] Following ill a train or suc- 
cession. [Rare.] 

SubBelllum{sub-8erii-um), 71. pi. Subsellia 
(sub-sel'li-a). [L. suhsellium, a bench or 
seat— under, and sella, a seat.] A small 
shelving seat in the stalls of churches or 



Subsellia, All Souls, Oxford (the Seat turned up). 


cathedrals, made to turn up upon hinges, 
so as to serve either as a seat or to lean 
against in kneeling, us occasion requires. 
Subsellia are still in constant use on the Con- 
tinent, though comparatively seldom used 
in England. Called also Miserere. 

SubsenUtone (sub'sem-i-ton), n. In music, 
the seventh note of the diatonic scale. Thus 
B is the subsemitone in the scale of C, F J 
in that of G. E in that of F, and so on. 
Called also the Subtonic and the Leading or 
Sensible Note. 

Subsensible (sub-sens'i bl), a. Deeper than 
the range of the senses; too profound for 
the senses to reach or grasp. 

Through scientific insight we are enabled to enter 
and exjMain that sub.tensibte world into which all 
natural phenomena strike their roots. Prof. Tyndall. 

Subseptuple (sub-sep'tu-pl), a. Containing 
one of seven parts. Bp. Wilkins. 

SubBequenoe. 8ubBequency(8ub's6-kwen8. 
sub'se-Kwen-si), n. 1. The state of being sub- 
sequent or of coming after something. ‘ By 
which faculty (reminiscence) we can notice 
of the order of precedence and subsequence 
in which they are past,’ N. Grew.—l.t The 
act of following. ‘ The heliotrope’s subse- 
qtiency to the course of the sun.’ GreenhUl. 
Subsequent (sub'se-kwent), a. [L. sxibse- 
guens, svbsequentis, ppr, of subsequor, to 
follow close after — mm, under, close, be- 
hind, and sequor, to follow.] 1. Following 
in time ; coming or being after something 
else at any time, indefinitely; as, subsequent 
events; subsequent ages or years; a ^rlod 
long subsequent to the foundation of Rome. 

This article is introduced as subsequent to the 
treaty of Mumster, Stufft. 

2. Following In the order of place or succes- 
sion; succeeding; as, a subsequent clause In 
a treaty. 

The subsequent words conie on before the prece- 
dent vanish. Bacon. 
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Stn. Succeeding, following, later, poste- 
rior. 

Subsequently (sub'se-kwent-ll), adv. In a 
subsequent manner, time, position, or the 
like; at a later time; in time, place, or order 
after something else. 

SubserouB (sub-se'rus), a. In aruU. situated 
under a serous membrane; of or pertaining 
to parts so situated. 

Subserye (8ub-s6rv'), v.t, pret. & pp. sub- 
served; ppr. subserving. [L. subservio - sub, 
under, and servio, to serve. See Serve.] 
To serve in subordination or instrumentally; 
to be subservient or instrumental to; to 
promote. 

It is H greater credit to know the ways of captivat- 
ing Nature, and making her subserve our purposes, 
than to have learned all the intrigues of policy. 

GlanviUe. 

Subserve (sub-sCrv'), v.i. I'o serve in an 
inferior capacity; to be subservient or sub- 
ordinate. 

Not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears coiiiinaud. 

Mi/tou. 

Subaervlence, Subserviency (sub-sCr'vi- 
ens, sub-sCr^vi-en-si), n. The state of being 
subservient; use or operation that promotes 
some purpose. 

There is an immediate and agile subser7neuce of 
the spirits to the empire of tlie soul. Sir M. Hale. 

Arrangement, disposition of parts, subserviency of 
means to an end . imply the presence of intelli- 
gence and miiul. Paley. 

Subservient (sub-s^r'vi-ent), a. [L- aubser- 
viens, suhservientU, ppr. of subservio. See 
Subserve.] 1. Useful as an instrument to 
promote a purpose ; serving to promote 
some end. 

Hammond had an incredible dexterity, scarcely 
ever reading anytliing which he did not make sttb- 
ser%'ie)tt in one kind or other, Pp. Fell. 

2. Acting as a subordinate instrument; fitted 
or disposed to serve in an inferior capacity; 
subordinate. 

These ranks of creatures are subservietil one to 
another. Pay. 

The foreigner c.amc here poor, beggarly, cringing, 
and subservient, ready to dotf his caj) to the meanest 
native of the household. Sir IF. Scott. 

Subservieiitly (sub-sSr'vi-ent-li), adv. In a 
subservient manner. 

The worst of all evils were made to contribute sub- 
serviently to the good and perfection of the wliolc. 

Cudworth. 

SubsesquiCsub-ses'kwi). [L. sub, under, and 
sesqui, one half more.] In chem. a prefix 
to chemical words denoting that the ele- 
ments are combined in the proportion of 
two to three; specifically, that two electro- 
negatives are combined with three electro- 
positive equivalents; as, ifwi!;»eiiY/Mt-acetate, 
a salt containing two equivalents of acetic 
acid for every three of the base. 

SubsessUe (sub-ses'sil), a. In bot. almost 
sessile; having very short footstalks. 
Subsextuple (sub-seks'tu-pl), a. Contain- 
ing one part in six. Bp. Wilkins. 

Subside (sub-sid'), v.i. pret. & pp. subsided; 
ppr. subsiding. [L. subsido—sub, under, and 
sido, to settle, from root of sedeo, to sit, and 
of E. aif ] 1. 'J'o sink or fall to the bottom; 
to settle, as lees. 2. To fall into a state of 
quiet ; to cease to rage ; to be calmed ; to 
become tran<iuil; to abate; as, the tumults 
of war will subside.— 'i. To tend downward; 
to sink. 

"With terror trembled heaven's subsiding hill. 

7)ryden. 

Syn. To sink, settle, fall, abate, intermit, 
cease, retire, ebb. 

Subsidence (sub-sId'ensX n. l. The act or 
process of subsiding, sinking, or falling, as 
in the case of lees of liquors.— -2. The act of 
sinking or gradually settling lower; a sink- 
ing into the ground ; as, the subsidence of 
ground or a building.— 3. The act of calm- 
ing down or becoming tranquil. ‘ The sub- 
dual or subsidence of the more violent pas- 
sions.’ Warhurton. 

Subsideuoy t (sub-sid'en-si), n. Subsidence. 

‘ This gradual subsidency of the abyss. ’ T. 
Burnet. 

Subsidinrily (sub-sidl’a-ri-li), adv. In a 
subsidiary manner. 

Subsidiaiy ( sub-sid'i-a-ri ). a. [L. suhsidi- 
arius. See Subsidy.] 1. Lending some aid 
or assistance; aiding; assistant; furnishing 
help. ‘ To supply that defect with some 
subsidiary supposition.’ Sir M. Hale. 

They constituted a useful sudssdiaty testimony of 
another state of existence. Coleridge. 

2. Furnishing additional supplies; as, a suh- 
*idiary stream.— 8. Relating or pertaining 
to a subsidy; founded on or connected with 


a subsidy or subsidies; as, a subsidiary 
treaty. —Subsidiary qxumtity or symbol, in 
math, a quantity or symbol which is not es- 
sentially a part of a problem, but is intro- 
duced to help in the solution. The term is 
particularly applied to angles in trigono- 
metrical investigations. —Subsidiary troops, 
troops of one nation hired by another for 
military service. 

Subsidiary (sub-sid'l-a-ri), n. One who or 
that whicn contributes aid or additional 
supplies; an auxiliary; an assistant. Ham- 
mond. 

Subsidize (sul/sl-diz), v.t. pret. & pp, sub- 
sidized; ppr. subsidizing. IFrom sxmsidy.] 
To furnish with a subsidy; to purchase the 
assistance of by the payment of a subsidy 
to. 

He employed the remittances from Spain to subsi- 
dise a iarj^c body of German mercenaries. Prescott. 

Subsidy (sub'si-di), n. [L. subsidium, from 
sub, under or beneath, and sedeo, to sit; 
lit. that which is placed beneath as a sup- 
port, hence support, assistance, reserve 
troops.] A pecuniary aid ; an aid in money; 
especially, (a) In Hng. hist, an aid or tax 
formerly granted by parliament to the 
crown for the urgent occasions of the realm, 
and levied on every subject of ability ac- 
cording to the value of his lands or goods ; 
a tax levied on a particular occasion. ‘That 
made us pay . . . one shilling to the pound 
the last subsidy.’ Shak. 

In this yearc ... a subsidie was granted to the 
king of the forteth part of everie inan^ goods. 

Holinsiied. 

A'. Hen. 1 have not been desirous of their wealth, 

N or much oppress'd them with great subsidies. 

S/titk. 

(h) A sum paid, often according to treaty, 
by one government to another, sometimos to 
secure its nentndity, but more frequently 
to meet the expenses of carrying on a war. 

Tliecuntinent.il allies of England were eager for 
her subsidies, and lukewarm as rcgardctl operations 
against the common enemy. Sir E. Creasy 

Subsign (sub-sin'), v.t. To sign under; to 
write beneath; to subscribe. ‘Subsigned 
with crosses and single names without sur- 
names.’ Camden. 

Subsignation (8ub-8ig-nfi,'ahon), n. The act 
of writing the name under something for 
attestation. ‘The epistle with subsignation 
of the scribe and notary.’ Sheldon. 

Subsist (sub-sist'), v.i. [Fr. subsister, from 
L. subsisto -stib, under, and sisto, to stand, 
to be fixed, from sto, to stand.] 1. To exist; 
to have continued existence. ‘Those ideas 
which Plato sometimes maintains to be sub- 
stances, and to subsist alone by themselves.’ 
Cudworth. — 2. 'J'o continue; to abide; to re- 
tain the present state; to remain. 

Firm we subsHt, but possible to swerve. Milton. 

Tlie land subsists, and the land Is almost the only 
thing that subsists. Evcrytliing which is produced 
perishes, and most things very quickly, y. S. Mill. 

3. To bo maintained with food and clothing; 
to be supported; to live. ‘ Had it been our 
sad lot to subsist on other men’s charity.’ 
Atterhvrip—i. To inhere; to have existence 
by means of something else. 

Though tlie general natures of these qualities are 
sufficiently di,stant from one another, yet when they 
come to subsHt in particulars, and to be clotlicd 
with several accidents, tlien the discernment is not 
so easy. South. 

Subsist (sub-sist'), V.t. To feed; to main- 
tain; to support with provisions. 

It would be impos.sible to subsist a large force 
marching on a single road. Sat. Pez'. 

Subsistence (sub-sis' tens), n. [Fr. subsist- 
ance. See SUBSIST.] 1. Real being; actual 
existence. 

Not only the things had subsistence, but the very 
images were of some creatures existing. 

Stillinyyieet. 

2. That which furnishes support to animal 
life; means of support; support; livelihood. 

The labour employed in producing the stock of 
subsistence forms a great ana important part of the 
past labour which has been necessary to enable pre- 
sent labour to be carried on. J. S. Mill. 

8. The state of being subsistent ; inherence 
in something else; as, the subsistence of qua- 
lities in bodies.— S yn. Living, livelihood, 
support, sustenance, maintenance, compe- 
tence. 

Subslstency (sub-sis'ton-si), n. l. Subsist- 
ence; support for life. [Rare.]— 2. t Continu- 
ance; continued life. 

A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of 
subststency with a transmigration of their souls. 

Sir T. Prozvne. 

Subsistent (sub-sis'tent), a. [L. sxdtsistens, 
subsistentis, ppr. of subsisto. See Subsist. ] 
1. Having existence; continuing to exist. 


‘Such as deny there are spirits subsistent 
without bodies.’ Sir T. Brotone. — 2. Inhe- 
rent; as, qualities subsistent in matter. 

These qualities are not subsistent in those bodies, 
but are operations of fancy begotten in something 
else. Bentley. 

Sub-slzar (sub -si zar). n. In Cambridge 
University, an under-sizar; a student of 
lower rank than a sizar. 

A sub-sisar means merely a poor scholar, for whom 
the college has set apart certain means of assistance. 

Farrar. 

Subsoil ( sub'soil ), n. The under-soil ; the 
bed or stratum of earth or earthy matter 
which lies immediately under the surface 
soil. In agriculture a great deal depends 
on the character of the subsoil, more espe- 
cially as to whether it does or does not per- 
mit water to pass through it. — Subsoil 
plough, a form of plough adapted to follow 
the common plough, and loosen the subsoil 
at the bottom of the furrow, without rais- 
ing it to the surface, so as to form a porous 
foundation for the mould which will be 
turned upon it by the ordinary plougli in 
its next furrow. 

Subsoil (sub'soil), v.t. Ill agri. to employ 
the subsoil plough upon; to turn up as deeply 
as into the subsoil. 

The farmer drains, irrigate.s, or subsoils portions 
of it. y. S. Mill. 

Subsolar, Subsolary (snb-stVl^r, sub-sd'la- 
ri), a. IL. sub, under, and sol, the sun.] 
Being under the sun; terrestrial. ‘Thls«w6- 
solary ball,’ Brume. 

Sub-species ( sub'spe-shez ), n. A Bubordi- 
nate species; a division of a species. 

Subspberical (sub-sfcr'ik-al), a. Partially 
or imperfectly spherical; of a form approach- 
ing a sphere. 

Substance (sub'stans), n. [Fr. substance, 
from L. substantia, from substans, snhstan- 
tis, ppr. of substo — sub, under, and stu, to 
stand.] 1. Body; matter; material; that of 
wliich a thing consists or is made iij); also, 
kind or character of matter; as, a light sub- 
stance; a solid substance; to discover a sub- 
stance of a peculiar character. ‘All of one 
nature, of one substance bred.' Shak. ‘As 
thin of substance as the nir.’ Shak 2. That 
which is real; that which makes a thing ac- 
tual ; that which constitutes a thing really 
a thing, and not a semblance or imaginary 
existence. 

If aught within that little seeming substance 
. . . ni;iy fitly like your grace, 

.She's there and she is yours. .^ihai. 

He the substa^tce, not the appearance, chose. 

Dryden. 

3. The most important elements in any ex- 
istence; the characteristic constituents col- 
lectively ; the essential, main, or material 
part; the purport; as, in tin's epitome we 
have the substance of the whole ))ook. ‘The 
substance of a hundred pages. ’ A ddisou. 

Unto your grace do I in chief address 
Tlic substance of iny speech. Shah. 

This edition is the same in substance witli the 
Latin. Purnct. 

4. Solidity ; firmness ; substantiality ; as, a 
thing with little substance in it. — 5. Goods; 
material means and resources; riches; 
estate; means of living. 

His (Job’s) substance also was seven thousand 
sheep, three thousand camels, &c. Job i. 2 . 

We are . . . exhausting our substance, but not for 
our own interest. Swift. 

G. In philos. that which underlies or is the 
permanent subject or cause of all phenom- 
ena, whether material or spiritual; the sub- 
ject which we imagine to underlie the attri- 
butes or qualities by which alone we are 
conscious of existences; that which exists 
independently and unchangeably, in con- 
tradistinction to accident, which denotes 
any of the changeable phenomena in sub- 
stance, whether these phenomena are ne- 
cessary or casual, in which latter case they 
are called accidents in a narrower sense. 
The relation of accident to substance is 
called the relation of inherence, and corre- 
sponds to the logical relation of subject and 
predicate, because the substance is the sub- 
ject to which are assigned the qualities, 
states, and relations as predicates; substance 
itself is the essence which is capable of these 
phenomena, and in spite of these changes 
remains the same. Substance is, with re- 
spect to the mind, a merely logical distinc- 
tion from its, attributes. We can never 
imagine it, but we are compelled to assume 
it. We cannot conceive substance shorn 
of its attributes, because those attributes 
are the sole staple of our conceptions ; but 
we must assume that substance is sorae- 


oh, oAain; 6h, So. looA; g, ifo; J.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, TH, tAeu; th. f/iln; w, tt^ig; wh, ti;Mg; zh, a«ure.— See Key. 
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thing different from its attributes. Sub- 
stance is the unknown, unknowable sub- 
stratum on which rests that we experi- 
ence of the external world.— 7. In theol. that 
which forms the divine essence or being; 
that in which the divine attributes inhere. 

The Son is said to be the same sudstance as the 
Father — that is, truly and essentially God a.s the 
Father is. f.deu. 

Substance t (sub'stans), v.t To furnish 
with substance or property; to enrich. 
Chapman. 

Substant (sub'stant), a. Substantial. J. E. 
Meade. (Rare.] 

Substantia (sub-stan'slii-a), n. [L ] Ulti- 
mate substance upon which the properties 
of matter rest. 

Substantial (sub-stan'shal), a. 1. Belong- 
ing to substance; real; actually existing. 

If this atheist would li.ive liis chance to be h real 
and substantial ayent, lie is more stupid than the 
vulgar. Bentley. 

2. Real; solid ; true; not seeming or imagi- 
nary; not illusive. ‘If happiness he a^ub- 
gtanfial ^oo(\.' Sir J. Denham. ‘The«t</>- 
stantial ornaments of virtue.’ Sir R. 
L'Eniramje. 

All this is but a dream, 

Ton llatteringvswect to be substaiitiaL Shak. 

3. Corporeal; material. 

The sun .appears flat like a plateof .silver, the moon 
as big as the sun. and the rainbow a large substan- 
tial arch in the sky, all which are gross falsehoods. 

Hiatts. 

4. Having Ann or good substance ; strong ; 
stout; solid; as, substantial cloth; a «tf6- 
stantial fence or gate. ‘ Most ponderous 
and a/if thin^.’ Shak. ‘Substantial 
doors.’ Milton. — 5. Possessed of consider- 
able substance, goods, or estate; moderately 
wealthy; as, a substantial freeholder or far- 
mer; a substantial citizen. ‘Substantial 
yeomen and burghers.’ Sir W. Scott.— 

Real, actual, corporeal, material, solid, true, 
strong, stout. 

Substantialia ( sub-stan'ahi-a'li-a ), n. pi. 
(L. ) In Scots law, those parts of a deed 
which are essential to its validity as a for- 
mal instrument. 

Substantiality (sub-stan'8hi-al"i-ti),n, l. The 
state of being substantial, or having real 
existence. ‘Substantiality at the mnV War- 
burton.— 2. Corporeity; materiality. 

The soul is a stranger to such gross substantiality. 

Granville. 

Substantialize ( sub-stan'shal-iz ), v.t. To 
render substantial. 

Substantially (sub-stan'shal-li), adv. i. In 
tlje manner of a substance; with reality of 
existence. 

In him all his Father shone 
Substantially express'd. Miltcni. 

2 In a substantial manner; strongly; solid- 
ly. -3. Truly; really; effectually. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if they 
would truly observe them, substantially religious 
towards God, chaste and temperate. Tillotson. 

4. In substance ; in the main ; essentially; 
by including the material or essential part; 
a.s, this answer is substantially the same as 
that before gi ven. — 5 . With competent goods 
or e.state. 

Substantialness (sub-stan'shal-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being substantial; 
firmness ; strength ; power of holding or 
lasting; substantiality; as, the substantial- 
nesH of a wall or column. 

Bubstantials (sub-stau'shalz), n.pl. Essen- 
tial parts. Ayliffe. 

Substantiate (suh-stan'shi-at). v.t. pret. <fe 
pp. substantiated; ppr. substantiating. 1. To 
make to exist ; to make real or actual. 

l he accldenul of any act is said to be whatever 
advene.s to the act itself already substantiated. 

2' To establish by proof or competent eW- 
dence; to verify; to make good; as, to mb- 
stantiate a charge or allegation; to substan- 
tiates declaration. 

Olrservation is in turn wanted to direct and sub- 
stantiate the course of experiment. Coleridi^e. 

H very word of these very critics, who would lead 
all into issues absolutely antagonistic, . . . will be 
found thoroughly and completely to substantiate 
this, Hutchison Stirling. 

Substantiation (sub-stan^shi-a'^shon), n. 
The act of substantiating or proving ; evi- 
dence; proof. 

Substantival (snb'stan-tl-val), a. Relating 
to or like a substantive. 

Substantive (sub'gtan-tiv), a. [L. substan- 
tivus, substantive, self-existent; substanti- 
tmm verbttm, the substantive verb. ] 1. Be- 
tokening or expressing existence; as, the 


substantive verb to be. —2. Depending on 
Itself; Independent. 

He considered how sufficient and substantive this 
land was to maintain itself without any aid of the 
foreigner. Bacon. 

Keasoners have set up the rights of rulers as having 
,1 substantive and separate exisicjjce, Broughayn. 

3. Solid; enduring; firm. (Rare ] 

Strength and magnitude are qualities which im- 
pre.*is the imagination in a powerful and substantive 
manner. Haslitt. 

— Substantive colours, those which, in the 
process of dyeing, remain fixed or perman- 
ent without the intervention of other sub- 
stancesjin distinction from adjective colours, 
which require the aid of mordants to fix 
them. 

Substantive (sub'stan-tiv), n. In gram, a 
noun; the part of speech which expresses 
something that exists, either material or 
immaterial. See NouN. 

Substantive (sub'stan-tiv), v.t. To convert 
into or use as a substantive. ‘An adjective 
suhstantived.' Cudworth. [Rare.] 
Substantively (sub'stan-tiv-li), adv. l. In 
a 8nb.stantive manner; in substance ; essen- 
tially; as, a thing may l/e apparently one 
thing and substantively another. — 2. In 
gram, os a substantive or noun; as, an adjec- 
tive or pronoun may be used substantively. 
Substantiveness fsub'stan-tiv-nes), n. The 
state of being substantive. J. U. Newman. 
[Rare.] 

Substemal (sub-stfir'nal), a. In anat. situ- 
ated beneath the sternum; as, the subster- 
nal lymphatics. 

Substlle (sub'stll), n. See Sijbstyle. 
Substitute (sub'sti-tut), v.t pret. & pp. 
substituted; ppr. substituting. [L. tnibstituo, 
substitutum — mb, under, and statuo, to 
place, to set (whence statute, <fec.).] 1. To 
put in the place of another ; to put in ex- 
change. 

Some few verses arc inserted or substituted in the 
room of others. Conx^reve. 

2.t To appoint; to invest with delegated 
authority. 

But who i.s si*hstituted 'gaxmi. the French, 

I have no certain notice. Shak. 

Substitute (sub'sti-tut), n. 1. One person 
put in the place of another to answer the 
same purpose; one acting for or put in the 
room of another; as, a pereon may ho a sub- 
stitute with full powers to act for another 
in an office; the orthodox creed of Christians 
is that Christ died as the substitute of sin- 
ners; specifically (niilit.), one who for a con- 
sideration serves in an army in the place of 
a conscript. —2. One thing put in the place 
of another ; one thing serving the purpose 
of another. ' Substitutes and shadows of 
things more high in substance and efficacy.’ 
Barrow. ‘ Masks as the sole substitute for 
the raodorn parasol.’ De Quincey.— Substi- 
tutes in an entail, in law, those heirs who 
are called to tlie succession on the failure of 
others.— SVN. A deputy, secondary, proxy. 
Substitution (suh-sti-tu'shon), n. 1. I'he 
act of substituting or putting one person or 
thing in the place of another; as, the substi- 
tution of an agent, attorney, or representa- 
tive to act for one in his absence; the sub- 
stitution of bank-notes for gold and silver as 
a circulating medium.— 2. State of being put 
in the place of another. —8. The office of a sub- 
stitute; delegated authority. Shak. [Rare.] 

4. In gram, syllepsis, or the use of one word 
for another.- 6. In law, (a) in the civil law, 
a conditional appointment of an heir. (6) In 
Scots law, the enumeration or designation of 
the heirs In a settlement of property.— C. In 
ehem. a term applied to a wide range of phe- 
nomena or transformations. The simplest 
cases are those in which one element pre- 
sented to a compound of another, under 
appropriate conditions, expels or eliminates 
that other in the elementary form, taking its 
place in the new compound formed. It is one 
of the three principal methods employed in 
examining the chemical composition of or- 
ganic bodies, the two other methods being 
oxidation and reduction. Called also Meta- 
lepsy.—*!. In alg. the putting of one quantity 
in the place of another, to which it is equal 
but differently expressed.— 8. In theol. the 
doctrine that Christ suffered vicariously, 
being substituted, as it were, for the sinner, 
and that his sufferings were expiatory. 
Substitutional (sub-sti-tfi'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to or implying substitution; supply- 
ing the place of another. 

Substitutlonally (sub - stl - tfi ' shon - al - li), 
adv. In a subsututional manner ; by way 
of substitution. EcUe. Rev. 


Substitutionary (sub-sti-tfl'shon-a-rl), a. 
Relating to or making substitution; substi- 
tutional. 

Substitutive (sub^sti-tut-iv), a. Tending to 
afford or furnish a substitute; making sub- 
stitution; capable of being substituted. 

Those substitfitive particles, which serve to supply 
the room of some sentence or complex part of it. are 
stiled interjections. B/>. Wilkins. 

Subetract t (8iib-8trakt')> To subtract. 

Substract was formerly used in (erroneous) 
analogy with abstract. 

Substractiont (sub-strak'shon), n. Sub- 
traction. 

Substractort (sub-strakTSr), n. One who 
subtracts; a subtracter; hence, a detractor; 
a slanderer. Shak. 

Substrate! (sub'strat), 71. A substratum. 
Substrate! (sub-strat'X v.f. [L. substeme, 
su,b8tratu7n~sub, under, and stemo, to 
strew.] To strew or lay under anything. 

‘ The melted glass being supported by the 
siLbstrated Boyle. 

Substratum (sub-stri'tum), n. [L. stebstra- 
Ot/r, spread under. See STRATUM.] 1. That 
which is laid or spread under; a stratum of 
earth lying under another ; hence, in agri. 
the subsoil. — 2. In m^etaph. the matter or 
substance supposed to furnish the basis in 
which the perceptible qualities Inhere. See 
Substance. 

When Berkeley denied the existence of matter, he 
meant by ‘matter’ that unknown sx/bstrafum, the 
existence of which I.ocke had declared to he a ne- 
cessary inference from our knowledge of qualities, 
but the nature of which must ever be altogether 
hidden from u.s. G. H. Lewes. 

Substruct (sub-strukt'), v.t. (See below.) 
To lay as the foundation of ; to build be- 
neatli. (Rare.) 

He substruets the region of Asia as the base. 

Emerson. 

Substruction (sub-struk'shon), w. [L. sub- 
struvtio, substruetionis, from suhstruo, sub- 
8t7uc turn -sub, under, and struo, to build.) 
An under-building; a mass of bixilding be- 
low another; a foundation. 

It is a magnificent strong building, with a sub- 
struclion very remarkable. Evelytt. 

Substructure (sub-stmk'tur), n. An under 
structure; a foundation. 

Substylar (sub-sti'l^r), a. Of or pertaining 
to or consisting of the substyle.— 
line, in dialling, a right line on wliich the 
gntmion or style is erected at right angles 
with the plane. 

Substyle (sub'stll), n. In diallmg, the line 
on wliich the style or gnomon stands, formed 
by the intersection of the face of the dial 
with tile plane which passes through the 
gnomon. Written also Substile. 

SubBultlve, Subsultory (sub-sul'tiv, sub- 
sul'to-ri), a. (From L. subsilio, s7ihsultuin, 
to leap up~j?i/7/, under, and salio, to leap.) 
Moving by sudden leaps or starts; making 
short bounds; having a spasmodic charac- 
ter. 

The earth, I was told, moved unand down like the 
boiling of a pot. . . . This sort of subsultive motion 
is ever accounted the most dangerou.s. Bp. Berkeley. 

In reality this invaluable merit tends to an excess, 
and the 'style coup/,’ ixs opposed to the 'style sou- 
tetiue.’ flippancy opposed to solemnity, the suhsul- 
tory to the continuous, these are the two frequent ex- 
tremities to which the French manner betrays men, 

De Quincey. 

Subsultorily(sub-8urto-ri-li),adv. In asub- 
Bultory or boundingmanner; by leaps, starts, 
or twitches. Bacon. 

SubBUltUB (sub-Bul'tus), n. [From L. sub- 
silio, subsulturn — sub, under, and salio, to 
leap.] In r/ird. a starting, twitching, or con- 
vulsive motion ; as, subsultus of the ten- 
dons. 

Subsume (sub-sum'), v.t. [L. sub, under, 
and m7no, to take.] To include under a 
more general class or category; to place 
under and as being comprehended in a 
wider notion; mainly a logical term, 

St. Paul who cannot name that word ‘sinners,’ but 
must straight iubsume in a parenthesis, ‘of whom I 
am the cbjef.’ Haynynond. 

To subsmne is to place any one cognition under 
another as belonging to It. In the judgment ' all 
horses are animals ’ the conception ‘ horses ’ is sub- 
sumed under that of animals. Flemin£. 

SubBumption (sub-sum'shon), n. 1. The act 
of subsuming; the act of including under 
something more general, as a particular 
under a universal, a species under a genus, 
and the like. 

The first act of consciousness was a subsumption 
of that of which we were con.scious under this no- 
tion, Sir W. Hamiltoti. 

2. That which is subsumed ; the minor 
clausa or premiss ol a syllogism. 

Thus, if one were to say. ‘ No man is wise ia ^ 


Fate, far, fat, f#Il; me, met. her; pine, pin: ndte. not. mfive; tObe. tub, bull; oil, pound; <1, Sc. abwue; y, Sc. fry. 
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tUags/ and another to respond, * But you are a roan,* 
this proposition is a subsumption under the former. 

Fleming’. 

—Sxibsumption qf the libel, in ScoU law, a 
narrative of the alleged criminal act, which 
must specify the manner, place, and time 
of the crime libelled, the person injured, <fec. 

SubBumptlve (sub-sum'tiv), a. of or re- 
lating to a subsumption; of the nature of a 
subsumption. 

8ub-taCK (sub'tak), n. In Scotn law, an 
under lease; a lease of a farm, a tenement, 
<fec., granted by the principal tenant or 
leaseholder. 

SubtanEOnt (sub'tan-jent), n. In conic sec- 
segment of a produced diameter 
or produced axis, Intercepted between an 
ordinate and a tangent, both drawn from 
the same point in the curve. Thus, let 0 A 
be part of a parabola, A a its axis, c T a tan- 
gent to the curve at the point c, meeting 
the axis produced in T, and o d an ordinate 


T 



to the axis, drawn from the point c ; then 
the segment d t of the produced axis inter- 
cepted between c T and 0 D is called the sub- 
tangent Also, if C Q be drawn from the 
point c, perpendicular to the tangent c T 
and meeting the axis in Q, then ca is called 
the normal; and D G, the part of the axis 
intercepted between the ordinate 0 P and 
the normal, is called the subnormal. 

Subtaitarean (sub-tar-ta'ie-an), a. Being 
or living under Tartarus. * Subtartarean 
powers. ’ Pope. 

Subtegulaneous (8ub-teg'u-la"ne-u8),a. [L. 
mbtegulaneus — sub, under, and tegulat, 
tiles, a roof.] Under the eaves or roof; 
within doors. [Bare.] 

Subtenant (sub-ten 'ant), n, The tenant 
under a tenant; one who rents laud or 
houses from a tenant. 

Subtend (sub-tend'), v t. [L. subtcndo - 
8ub, under, and tendo, to stretch. ] To ex- 
tend under or be opposite to: a geometrical 
term; as, the side of a triangle which sub- 
tends the right angle. 

Subtense (sub-tens'), n. (L. subtendo, siib- 
tenturn, suotensum, to stretch underneath. ] 
In geom. the line subtending or stretching 
across ; the chord of an arc; a line or angle 
opposite to a line or angle spoken of. 

Subtepld (sub-tep'id), a. Slightly tepid; 
very moderately warm. 

Subter (sub'tSr). A Latin preposition signi- 
fying under, used as a prefix in English with 
the same moaning as sub, but less general 
in its application. 

Subterfluent, Subterfluous (sub-tSr' flu- 
ent, 8ub-t6r'flu-us), a. [L. subterjluens, sub- 
terjiuentis, ppr. of subterjluo, to flow beneath 
—subter, under, beneath, and Jl\w, to flow'.] 
Running under or beneath. 

Subterfuge (sub'tSr-fuj), n. [Fr. sxibterfuge, 
L.L. subterfugium, from L. subter, under, 
and fugio, to flee. ] That to which a person 
resorts for escape or concealment ; a shift ; 
an evasion; an artifice employed to escape 
censure or the force of an argument, or to 
Justify opinions or conduct. 

Affect not little shifts and subterfuges to avoid the 
force of an ar^^uincnt. Watts. 

SVN. Evasion, elusion, shift, quirk, escape, 
prevarication. 

Subt6rpOBltlon(8ub't6r-pd-zr'shon), n. The 
state of lying or being situated under some- 
thing else ; specifically, in geol. the order or 
arrangement in which strata are situated 
below each other. 

Subterrane (8ub'ter-ran),n. [See below.] A 
cave or room under ground. [Poetical and 
rare.] 

Subterraneal t (sub-ter-ra'ug-al), «. Same 
as Subterranean. Boyle. 

Subterranean (sub-ter-ra'ne-an), a. [L. 
9ubterraneus — 8ub, under, and terra, the 
earth.] Being or lying at some depth in 
the earth; situated within the earth or un- 
der ground; as, subterranean springs; a sub- 
terranean passage. —Subterranean forest, a 
forest or considerable number of trees lying 
below the surface of the earth, and generally 
covered with peat to a greater or less depth. 


Such forests are found in various parts of 
Scotland, England, Ireland, and elsewhere. 
Subterraneous (sub-ter-rk'ug-us), a. Same 
as Subterranean, but now much less com- 
mon. 

SubterraneouBly (sub-ter-ra'ng-us-li), adv. 
In a subterraneous manner; after the man- 
ner of a mine in war; hence, secretly; im- 
perceptibly. Is. D' Israeli. 

Subterranityt (sub-ter-ran'i-ti), n. A place 
under ground. 

We commonly consider subterranities not in con- 
templations sufficiently respective unto the creation. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Subterrany t (sub'ter-ra-ni), n. That which 
lies under ground. Bacon. 

Subterrany t (sub t6r-ra-ni), a. Subter- 
ranean. 

Metals are wholly subterrany, whereas plants are 
part above earth and part under. Bacon. 

Subterrene (8Ub-ter-r6n'),a. Subterraneous. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Subtile (sub'til or sut'l), a. [O E. sotel, sot.il, 
subtil; O.Fr. sutil, soutil, subtil. Mod. Fr. 
subtil, from L. subtUis, slender, fine, deli- 
cate, subtile, for subtelis, from sub, under, 
and tela, for texela, a web, from texo, to 
weave (whence texture). This spelling of 
the word (as well as of subtilty, <Src.) has been 
all but abandoned in favour of Subtle.] 

1. Subtle ; thin ; not dense or gross ; ex- 
tremely fine. ‘ A much subtiler medium than 
air.' Newton. — 2. Delicately constituted or 
constructed; nice; fine; delicate. ‘More 
subtile web Arachne cannot spin. ’ Spenser. 

I do distinguish plain 
Each subtile line of her immortal face. 

Sir y. Davies, 

S. Penetrating; acute; piercing. ‘Slow dis- 
ease and subtile pain.’ Prior. — 4. Charac- 
terized by acuteness of mind ; refined ; 
shrewd; discerning; ns, (i subtile understand- 
ing or argument.— 5. Sly; artful; cunning; 
crafty; insinuating: deceitful. ‘ A woman, 
an harlot, and subtile of heart.’ Prov. vii. 10. 
Subtllely (sub'til-li or sut'l-U), adv. In a 
subtile manner ; thinly; finely; not grossly; 
artfully; subtly, 

8ubtlleness(sub'til-nes orsut'l-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being subtile: (a) thin- 
ness; rareness; as, the subtileness of air, 
(Jb) Fineness; acuteness; as, the suhtileness 
of an argument, (c) Cunning ; artfulness ; 
as, the suhtileness of a foe. 

Subtiliatet (sub-til'i-at), v.t. [See SUBTILE.] 
I'o make subtile; to make rare or thin. 

Matter, however subtiliated, is matter still. Boyle. 

Sfibtiliationt (8nb-tiri-a"8h()n), n. The act 
of making thin or subtile. ‘ By subtiliation 
and rarefaction.’ Boyle. 

Subtillsm (sub'til-izni or sut'l-izm), n. 'The 
quality of being subtle; subtlety. ‘ The high 
orthodox suhtilisin of Duns Scotus. ’ Milman. 
Subtility (sub-til'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being subtile; fineness; suhtileness. [Rare.] 
Subtillzation (8ub'til-iz-a"8hou), n. 1. The 
act of making subtile, fine, or thin.— 2. In 
chem. the operation of making so volatile as 
to rise in steam or vapour.— 3. Refinement 
in drawing distinctions, &c. 

Subtilize (sub'til-iz), v.t. pret. pp. sub- 
tilized; ppr. subtilizing. [Fr. subtiliser, from 
L. subtilis. See Subtile.] 1. To make thin 
or fine; to make less gross or coarse.— 2. To 
refine; to spin into niceties; as, to subtilize 
arguments. ‘ In agitating and subtilizing 
questions of faith. ’ Warburton. 

Subtilize (sub'til-Iz), v.i. To refine in argu- 
ment; to make very nice distinctions. 

Qualities and moods some modern philosophers 
have subtilized on. Sir K. Digby. 

Subtilty (sub'til-ti or sutl-ti), n. [Fr. sub- 
iiliti, L. subtilitas. See SUBTILE.] 1. The 
state or quality of being subtile ; thinness ; 
fineness ; tenuity; as, the subtilty of air or 
light; the subtilty of sounds.— 2. t An intri- 
cate or quaint device, symbol, or emblem. 
Leland.—S. Refinement in drawing distinc- 
tions or the like; extreme niceuess or acute- 
ness. 

Intelligible discourses are spoiled by too much sub- 
tilty In nice divisions. Locke. 

4. Slyness in design; cunning; artifice. [In 
the two last senses usually written ] 

Subtle (sutn), a. [See Subtile.] l. Thin; 
fine; nice; delicate in texture. ‘ A point as 
subtle as Arachne’s broken woof.’ Shak.— 

2. Sly in design; artful; cunning: insinuating: 
applied to persons; as, a s^ibtle foe. ‘ The 
serpent, subtlest beast of all the field.' Mil- 
ton.— Q. Cunningly devised; as, a subtle 
stratagem.— -4. t Being other than in seem- 


ing ; acting under the cover of a false ap- 
pearance; deceptive; treacherous. 

The subtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council-house 
To murder me. Shak. 

5. Characterized by acuteness or delicacy, 
as of thought, mind, workmanship, and the 
like; acute of intellect; discerning; refined; 
nicely perceptive or capable of fine execu- 
tion. 

Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
yon cloud. I I'oedsiuorth. 

Near him stood the Lady of the Lake, 
Who knows a subtler magic than his own. 

Tennyson. 

6. t Made level or smooth by careful labour; 
even. ‘ Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground.’ 
Shak. — Syn. Artful, crafty, cunning, insinu- 
ating, wily. 

Subtleness ( sut'l-nes ), n. Tlie quality of 
being subtle; artfulness; cunning. 
Subtlety (sut'l-ti), n. l. 'J’lie quality of being 
subtle or sly; cunning; craftiness; artful- 
ness; wiliness. 

For in the wily snake 

Whatever sleights, none would suspicious mark, 
As from his wit and native subtlety 
Proceeding. Milton. 

2. Acuteness of intellect; nicety of iliscrimi- 
nation.— 3. t False apnearance; deception; 
illusion. ‘ Unloarued in the world’s false 
subtleties.* Shak. 

Subtle > wltted (sut'l-wit-ed), a. Sharp- 
witted; crafty. subtle-witted French 

conjurers.’ Shak. 

Subtly (sut'li). adv. In a subtle manner: 
(a) silly; artfully; cunningly. 

Thou .seest 

How subtly to detain thee 1 devise. Milton. 

(&) Nicely; delicately. ‘Substance and ex- 
pression interblended.’ Dr. Caird. 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew I 
Pope. 

(c) Deceitfully; delusively. 

Thou proud dream, 

That play'd so subtly with a king’s repose. Shak. 

Subtonlc ( sub-ton' ik), n. 1. In pron. an 
elementary sound or element of speech hav- 
ing a partial vocality; a vocal or sonant 
consonant. Goodrich.— 2. In the semi- 
tone or note next below the tonic; the lead- 
ing note of the scale. Called also Sub- 
semitone. 

Sub-toiTid (snb-tor'id), a. Approximately 
torrid ; applied to a region oi' climate bor- 
dering on the ton-id. 

Subtract (sub-trakt'), v.t. [L. subtraho, sub- 
tractum — sub, under, beneath, behind, and 
traho, to draw. See TRACT, n.] To withdraw 
or take from a number or quantity; to de- 
duct; as, to subtract 4 from 8. 

All matcri.il products consumed by any one, while 
he produces nothing, are so much subtracted for the 
time, from the material products which society would 
otherwise have possessed. y. S. Mill. 

Subtracter (8ub-trak't6r), n. 1. One who 
subtracts.— 2. t The number to be taken from 
a larger number; the subtrahend. 
SubtZUCtion (sub-trak'shon), n. [L. suh- 
tractio,subtractionis. See SUBTRACT ] 1. The 
act or operation of taking a part from the 
rest. —2. In arith. the. taking of a lesser 
number from a greater of the same kind or 
denomination ; the operation of finding the 
difference between one number and another, 
the less being subtracted from the greater. 
In alg. the operation of subtraction is in- 
cluded under addition, the rule being to 
change the sign and add.— 3. In laxv, a with- 
drawing or neglecting, as when a person 
who owes any suit, duty, custom, or service 
to another, withdraws it, or neglects to per- 
form it. 

Subtractive (sub-trak'tiv), a. 1. Tending or 
having power to subtract. —2. In math, hav- 
ing the minus sign (— ) placed before it. 
Subtrahend (sub'tra-hend), n. [L. stabtra- 
hendus, that must be subtracted, fut. part, 
pass, of subtraho — sub, under, and traho, to 
draw.] In unath. the sum or number to be 
subtracted or taken from another, which is 
called the minuend. 

Subtransluoent (sub-trans-lfi'sent), a. Im- 
perfectly translucent. 

Subtransparent (sub-trans-pa'rent), a. 
Imperfectly transparent. 
Subtrlangular (sub-trl ang'gu-16rV a. 
Nearly but not perfectly triangular. Dar- 
win. 

Subtrifld (sub-trl'fld), a. Slightly trlfld. 
Subtxlhed^ (sub-trl-he'dral), a. Shaped 
somewhat like a three-sided pyramid; as,, 
the subtrihedral crown of a tooth. Oiven. 
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Subtriple (sub-tri^pl), a. Containing a third 
or one of tnree as 3 is subtriple of 9. 

—Svhtrijple ratio, the ratio of 1 to 3. 
SubtrlpUcate (sub-trlp'Ii-kat),_a. In the 
ratio of the cube roots; thus a to b is 
the subtriplicate ratio of a to 6. 
Sub*troplcal (sub-trop'i-kal), a. Adjoining 
the tropics; indigenous to or characteristic 
of the regions lying near the tropics. 
Subtrude (sub-trbd'), v.t pret. & pp. mb- j 
traded; ppr. subtrvding. [L. sub. under, and 
trudo, to thrust.] To insert or place under. 
[Rare.] 

Subturrioulate (sub-tur-rik'u-lat), a. In 
conch, sliglitly turriculato. 

Subtutor (sub'tu-tor), n. An under tutor. 
8ub-typlcal (sub-tip' i-kal), a. Not quite 
true to the type; slightly aberrant; ex- 
pressing a condition between typical and 
aberrant. 

Subularla (su-bu-la'ri-n), n. [L. subula, an 
awl, from suo, to sew, from the shape of the 
leaves. ] A genus of plants, nat. order Cru- 
cifera>, found in the gravelly bottoms of 
lakes, usually in shallow water, in North and 
Central Europe, North Asia, and the Nor- 
thern United States. S. aqnatica, or awl- 
M'ort, the only species, consists merely of a 
tuft of white fibrous roots, narrow awl- 
shaped leaves, and a leafless stalk, bearing 
a few small white flowers. It is indigenous 
to Scotland and the North of England and 
Ireland. See Awlm’ORT. 

Subulate, Subulated (su'im-iat, su'bu-iat- 
ed), a. [From L. subula, an awl.] Shaped 
like an awl; awl-shaped, (a) In hot. a stibn- 
late leaf is linear at the bottom, and gradu- 
ally tapering toward the end. Applied also 
to filaments, styles, or stigmas, (p) In cmich. 
applied to shells tiipering to a point, (c) In 
entom. an epithet given to a long thin cone, 
softly bent throughout its whole course. 
SubuIlcomeB (8u-bu'li-kor"nez), n. pi. [ L. 
subula, an awl, and cornu, a horn.] A divi- 


Suburban. ‘ Suburbial fields. ' 


erl)i-an), o. 

T. Warton. 

Poor clinches the suburhian muse affords. 

And Panton waging harmless war with words. 

Dryden. 

Suburblcaiian, Suburbica:^ (sub-6rl>i- 
k&"ri-an, sub-6rbi-ka-ri), a. 



Subulicoraes — Aj^rinn puelln, 
a, Head. b, Antenna. 

sion of neuropterous insects, having awl- 
shaped antenna;. It includes the dragon- 
flies, and Ephemera} or inay-flies. 
SubuUform ( su'bu-Ii-fomi ), a. Same as 
Subulate. 

SubuUpalp (8u'l)&-li-palp), n. [L. subula, 
an awl, and palpus, a feeler.] One of a 
section of caraboid beetles, including those 
which have the exterior palps or feelers awl- 
shape<l. Braude tb Cox. 

Bubumbonal (sub-um-bo'nal), a. In conch. 
under or beneath the umbo in bivalves. 
Subundatlont (sub-un-tla'shon), n. [L. sub, 
under, and unda, a wave ] Flood; deluge. 
Huloet. 

Subungual, Subungruial ( sub-ung'gwal, 

sub-ung'gwi-al),tt. fL. under, and 
a nail.] Under the nail. 

Suburb j(Bub'6rb), n. [L. suburhium—suh, 
under, near, and urhs, a city.] 1. An out- 
lying part of a city or town; a part without 
the city boundaries but in the vicinity of a 
city; as, Hampstead is a suburb of London: 
often used in the plural to signify loosely 
some part near a city ; as, a house stands in 
the suburbs; a garden is situated in the 
subuiPs of London or Paris.— 2. The confines; 
the out part. ‘ The suburb of their straw- 
built citadel . ’ Milton. 

Suburban (sub-^Uban), a. (L. suburhanvs. 
See Suburb ] Pertaining to, inhabiting, or 
being in the suburbs of a city. ‘Suburban 
villas.’ Cowper. 

Suburban (8ub-6rfi)an), n. One who dwells 
in the suburbs of a city. 

Suburbed (sub'drbd), a. Having under the 
walls. ‘ Bottreaux Castle . . . suburbed with 
a poor market town.’ Carew. [Rare.] 
Suburbial, Suburblan (Bab-6ra)i ai, sub- 


. _ . [L.L. suhurbi- 

carius. See SUBURB.] Being in the suburbs: 
an epithet applied to the provinces of Italy 
which composed the ancient iliocese of 
Rome. ‘The pope having stretched his 
authority beyond the bounds of his suburbi- 
mrtan precincts.’ Barrow. 

Sub- variety (snh'va-ri-e-ti), n. A subordi- 
nate variety or division of a variety. 
Subvene (sub- ven'), v.i. pret. A pp. subvened; 
PliT. subvening. [See Subvention.] To come 
under, as a support or stay; to arrive or 
happen so as to obviate something. 

A future state tnust nec<ls suH/ene to prevent the 
whole edifice from falliii>; into ruin. ICarburton. 

Subventaneoust (sub-ven-ta'ne-us), a. [L. 
snbvenfaneus~su.b,muler, and ventus,wimi. ] 
Effected by means of wind. Sir T. Broivne. 
Subvention (sub-ven'shon), n. [From L. 
subvenio, suhventum, to come to, to come to 
one’s assistance — sub, under, and venio, 
ventum, to come.] 1. The act of coming 
under. ‘The subvention of a cloud which 
raised him from the ground.’ Stackhouse. 

2. The act of coming to relief; support; aid. 

3. A government grant or aid; pecuniary aid 
granted. 

Subverse f (sub-v6rs'), v.t. To subvert. 

Spenser. 

Subversion (sub-v^r'shon). n. [L. subversio, 
suhversionis, from subverto, suhversum. See 
Subvert ] The act of subverting or over- 
throwing. or the state of being overthrown; 
entire overthrow; utter ruin ; destruction; 
as, the subversion of a government or state; 
the subversion of despotic pow'er ; the sub- 
version ot the constitution or laws; the sub- 
version of an empire. ‘Subversion of thy 
harmless life.’ Shak. ‘Tho subversion (by 
a storm) of woods and timber.’ Evelyn. — 
Syn. Destruction, ruin, overtuniing, down- 
fall, extinction, suppression. 

Subversionary (sub-v^i-'shon-a-ri), a. De- 
structive; subversive. 

Subversive (sub-v^rs'iv), u. Tending to 
subvert; having a tendency to overthrow 
and ruin. ‘ Utterly subversive of liberty ’ 
Ahr. Thicker. 

Subvert (sub-v^irt'), v.t. fL. suhverto—sub. 
and verto, to turn.] 1. ’Fo overthrow from 
the foundation; toovertuni; to ruin utterly; 
to destroy. ‘ Razeth your cities and subverts 
your towns.’ Shak. 

This would S7tln<ert the principles of all knowledjjc. 

Locke. 

If the govcriunent were suht^erted by physical 
force, all this moveable wealth would be exposed to 
imminent risk of spoliation and destruction. 

Macaulay. 

2. To corrupt ; to confound ; to pervert, as 
the mind, and turn from the truth. 2 Tim. 
ii.l4.— Syn. To overthrow, overturn, destroy, 
ruin, reverse, extinguish, suppress. 
Subvertant, Subverted (sub-v^rt'ant. sub- 
vert'cfl), p. and a. In her reversed; turned 
ujiside down or contrary to the natural po- 
sition or ustial way of bearing. 

Subverter (sub-v6rt'^r), n. One who sub- 
verts; an overthrower. Waterland. 
Subvertible (8ub-v6rt'i-bl), a. Capable ot 
being subverted. 

Subway (sul/wa). n. An nndergi’ound way; 
an accessible underground passage contain- 
ing gas and water mains, telegraph wires, 
Ac., all of which may be readily examined, 
altered, or repaired, without disturbing the 
street surface and obstructing traffic. 
Subworker (8ub'w6rk-6r). 71. A subordinate 
worker or helper, ‘A subwo-rker to grace.’ 
South. 

Succades (auk'kadz), n.pl. [L. succus, juice.] 

A commercial name sometimes given to 
green fruits and citron, candied and pre- 
served in syrup; sweetmeats. Defoe; Sim- 
rnonds. 

Suocedaneous (suk-se-da'ng-us), a. [L. suc- 
ce.danc'UK, supplying the place of something 
— »ub, under, and cedo, to give way, to yield.] 
Pertaining to or acting as a succedaneum ; 
supplying the place of something else; being 
or employed as a substitute, 
Baccedaiieum(Buk-B6-da'ne-iim>, n. pi. Sue- 
cedanea (suk-sS-da'ne-a). [See above ] One 
who or that which supplies the place of 
another ; that which is used for something 
else; a substitute. 

In lieu of me you will have a very charming succe- 
datieum, Lady Harriet Stanhope. H. fValpolt. 

It is your souls that lie dead, . . . and are not 


souls at all, but mere sucatlaHsa for salt to ke«p 
your bodies and their appetites from 

Succeed (suk-s^dO, V. t. [Fr. succider, from 
L. succedo, successtim—sub, under, in place 
of, and cedo, to go. See CEDE.] 1. To take 
the place of ; to be heir or successor to; as, 
the king’s eldest son succeeds his father on 
the throne. 

Not Ajuiirath an Amurath succeeds. 

But Harry Harry. Shak, 

2. To fall heir to; to inherit. [Rare.] 

Else let my brother die, 

If not a feodary, but only he 

Owe and succeed thy weakness. Shak. 

3. To follow; to come after; to be subsequent 
or consequent to. 

The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils. 

Shak. 

Those destructive effects . . . succeeded the curse. 

Sir T. Bro-wne, 

4. t 'To prosper; to make successful. 

God was pleased to succeed tlieir endeavours. 

Sti/li>if^/leet. 

— Follow, Succeed, Ensue. See under Fol- 
low. 

Succeed (snk-sed'), v.i. l. To follow; to be 
8ubse((ueiit ; to come after; to come next; 
to come in the place of anotlierorof that 
which has preceded; as, day sticcceds to 
night, and night to day. 

Enjoy till I return 

Short pleasures ; for long w'oes are to succeed. 

Milton. 

Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief. 

Dryden. 

2. To become heir; to take the place of one 
who has died ; specifically, to ascend a throne 
after tho removal or death of the occu- 
pant. 

No woman shall succeed in Salique land. .Shak. 

If the father left only daughters, they equally suc- 
ceeded to Iiim. .Sir M. Hale. 

St. Elmo consoled the mariner for the loss of Castor 
at»d Pollux. The Vir>.;iii Mother and Cecilia suc- 
ceeded to Venus and the Muses. Macaulay. 

3. To come down by order of succession; to 
descend: to devolve. 

A ring the county wears 
That downward h.ith sttcceeded in his house 
From son to son, some four or five descents. 

.Shak. 

4. To be successful in any endeavour; to 
obtain the object desired; to accomplish 
what is attempted or intended. 

It is almost impossible for poets to succeed without 
ambition, Dryden. 

The surest way not to fail is to determine to suc- 
ceed. Sheridan. 

6. To terminate according to desire; to turn 
out successfully; to have the desired result; 
as, his i»lan succeeded admirably. ~0.t To 
go under cover. 

Or will you to the cooler cave succeed f Dryden. 

7.i To approach. Spenser. 

Succeedant (suU-seii'ant), ppr. In her. suc- 
ceeding or following one another. 

Succeeder ( suk-sed'^r ), 7i. One who suc- 
ceetls; one who Ldlows or comes in the place 
of another; a successor. ‘Richmond and 
Elizabeth, the true succeeders of each royal 
house.’ Shak. ‘The sole tfiu ceeder to their 
wealth . ’ Tennyson . 

Succeeding (suk-sed'ingX n. 1. The act of 
onewhosucceeds.— 2. t Consequence: result. 

Is it not a language which 1 speak? — A nio.st harsh 
one; and not to be understood without bloody Jirc- 
ceedinff. Shak. 

Succentor (suk-sen'tor), 7t. l. In a church 
choir or concert, one who sings the bass or 
lowest harmonized part. — 2. In cathedral 
churches, a precentor's deputy ; a sub-chanter. 
3.t An inciter. ‘The prompter and succen- 
tor of these cruell enterludes.’ Holland. 
Success (suk-ses'), n. [L. mccessus, from 
succedo. See Succeed.] l. The termination 
of any affair, whether happy or unhappy; 
the issue; the result; more especially (when 
unaccompanied by a qualifying epithet), a 
favourable or prosperous termination of 
anything attempted ; a termination which 
answers the purpose Intended. ‘Fear of 
bad success in a bad cause.' Shak. ‘Tickled 
with good success. ’ Shak. 

Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 

And bring me their opinions of success. Shmk. 

Or teach with more success her son, 

The vices of the time to shun. H^aller. 
Every reasonable man cannot but wish me success 
In this attempt. Tillotson. 

Military successes, above all others, elevate the 
minds of a people. Atterbury. 

2.t Succession; order following one another. 
Spenser; Shak. 

SuocessiuT' (suk-ses'a-ri). a. Derived or ob- 
tained by succession, as honours. Beom. it 
FI. 
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Suooessflll (suk-ses^fuD. a. Having or re> 
suiting in success; obtaining or terminating 
in the accomplishment of what is wished or 
intended ; hence, prosperous ; fortunate ; 
happy; as, a awces^ul application of medi- 
cine; a succesfiful experiment in chemistry 
or in agriculture ; a successful enterprise; a 
succes^ul merchant. ‘Welcome nephews 
from successful wars. ' Shak. ‘ The rage of 
a successful rival. ’ Dryden. — Fortunate, 
Successful, Pro8%>erous. See FORTUNATE. 

Sucoessfolly (auk-ses'fpl-li), adv. In a suc- 
cessful manner; with a favourable termina- 
tion of what is attempted; prosperously; 
favourably. ‘A reformation successfully 
carried on. ’ Sioift. 

Sucoessfulness ( suk-ses'fvU-nes ), n. The 
condition of being successful; prosperous 
conclusion: favourable event; success. 

Succession (suk-se'shon), n. [L. successio, 
s^iccesslonis, from succedo, successum, to 
come in the place of. See SUCCEED.] 1. A 
following of things in order ; consecution ; 
series of things following one another, either 
in time or place ; as, a succession of events 
in chronology; asxiccession of kings or bish- 
ops ; his fortune was lost by a succession of 
commercial disasters. 


things, and either in time or place; consecu- 
tive ; as, the successim revolutions of years 
or ages; iha succesinve kings of Egypt; seven 
successive pages or chapters. ‘Send the 
successive ills through ages down.’ Prior.— 
2.t Inherited by succession; having or giv- 
ing the right of succeeding to an inheri- 
tance; hereditary. 

And, countrymen, injr loving followers. 

Plead my sttccessive title with your swords. Shafc. 

Successively (suk-ses'iv-li), adv. 1. In a suc- 
cessive manner; in a series or uninterrupted 
order, one following another; as, he left 
three sons, who all reigned successively. 

The whiteness at length changed successively into 
blue, indigo and violet. Newton. 

2. By order of succession and inheritance. 

But as successively from bUxid to blood. 

Your right of birth, your empery, your own. Skai. 

S.f Successfully; fully; completely; entirely. 
Fairfax. 

Successiveness (suk-ses'iv-nesXn. The state 
of being successive. 

Successless (8uk-BCB'les),a. Having no suc- 
cess; unprosperous; unfortunate; failing to 
accomplish what was intended. 

Successless all her soft caresses prove. J'ofie. 


The peculiar art which he (Milton) possessed of 
communicating his meaning circuitously through a 
long succession of associated ideas, and of intimating 
more than he expressed, enables him to express 
those incongruities which he could not avoid. 

Mac(xulay. 

2. The act of succeeding or coming in the 
place of another; as, this happened after 
the succession of that prince to the throne ; 
the succession of heirs to the estates of their 
ancestors; collateral succession.— 3. An order 
or series of descendants; lineage; succes- 
sors collectively; heirs. 

Cassibelan ... for him 
And his succession granted Koine a tribute, 

Yearly three thousand pounds. S/ta^‘. 

4. The act or right of succeeding or coming 
to an inheritance : the act or right of en- 
tering upon an office, rank, &c., held by 
another; as, he holds the property by the 
title of succession. 

You have tlie voice of the king himself for your 
steccesiioH in rJenmark. Shak. 

What people is so void of common sense, 

To vote succession from a native prince? Dryden. 

6. + That which is to come; futurity.— fit The 
person succeeding to rank, office, or the 
like. Milton. — 7. In music, (a) the order in 
which the notes of a melody proceed. (0) 
Same as Sequence. — Law of succession, or 
la%o of descent (which is the more correct 
term in English law), the law or rule accord- 
ing to which the succession to the property 
of deceased individuals is regulated. In 
general tliis law obtains only in cases where 
a deceased party has died intestate, or in 
cases where the power of bequeathing pro- 
perty by will is limited by the legislature. 
In England i»riinogeniture is the general 
rule in cases of real estate, the eldest son 
and his issue taking the wliole freehold pro- 
perty ; failing which stock the next eldest 
son, and so on. When males fail the daugh- 
ters succeed, who take not in order of seni- 
ority, but all together. Wlien there are no 
lineal tlescendants the nearest lineal ances- 
tor succeeds. In regard to movable property 
no right of primogcniture,nor any preference 
of males to females, is recognized, the pro- 
perty being divided in equal portions among 
the children or kinsmen of the deceased, with- 
out respei^t to sex or seniority.— ^accession 
duty, a tax imposed on every succession to 
property, according to its value and the re- 
lation of the person who succeeds to the 
previous owner.— Apostolical succession, in 
theol. the transmission, through the epis- 
copate (bishops), of the power and authority 
committed by Christ to his apostles for the 
guidance and government of the church.— 
Succession of crops, in agri. the rotation of 
cropa See KoTATlON. 

SuooesBional (suk-se'shon-al), a. Relating 
to succession; implying succession; existing 
In succession; consecutive. * Successional 
teeth. ’ Owen, 

SuooesBloxially (suk-se'^shon-al-li), adv. In 
a Buccessional manner; by way of succes- 
sion. 

SucoesBlonlst (suk-ae'shon-lst). n. One who 
adheres to succession, especially apostolical 
Buocesfiion. 

SuooeBBlve (suk-seslv), a. [L. suceessivus, 
following, successive, from succedo, succes- i 
sum, to follow after, to come in the place. I 
See SuooBBD.l 1. Following in order or un- | 
interrupted course, as a series of persons or , 


I speak not to implore your grace. 

Well know 1 for one moment's space 
Successless might 1 sue. Sir /K Scott. 

SuCCeSBleSBly (suk-ses'les-li), adv. In a suc- 
cessless manner; without success. 
SuCCeBSleBBness ( suk-ses'les-nes ), n. The 
state or quality of being successless; unsuc- 
cessfuluess; unprosperous conclusion. 
Successor (suk-scs'or), n. [L.J One that 
succeeds or follows; one that takes the 
place which another has left, and sustains 
tlie like part or character: correlative to 
vredecessor ; as, the successor of a deceased 
king; the successor of a president or gover- 
nor; a man’s son and successor. 

I here declare you rightful successor 

And heir immediate to my crown. Dryden. 

Succiduous (suk-sid'u-us), a. [L. succiduus, 
sinking, falling, from succido, to fall under, 
to sink down~«n6, under, and cado, to fall] 
Ready to fall; falling. [Rare.] 

Succlferous (suk-siF^r-us), a. (L. succus, 
juice, and fero, to bear.] Producing or con- 
veying sajj. 

Succinate (suk'sin-at), n. A salt of succinic 
acid. 

Succlnated (suk'sin-at-ed), a. Combined 
with or containing succinic acid. 

Succinct (suk-singkt'), a. [L. succinct us— 
sub, up, and cingo, cinctum, to gird. ] 
l.t Tucked up; girded up; drawn up to 
permit the legs to be free. ‘ His habit fit 
for speed succinct.' Milton. ‘ His vest sue- 
cinct.' /'ope.— 2. Compressed into few words; 
characterized by verbal brevity ; short; brief; 
concise ; as, a succinct account of the pro- 
ceedings of the council. 

A strict and succinct stile is that where you can 
take nothing away without loss, and that loss to be 
manifest. B. yonson. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succina; 

The langu.igc plain, and incidents well link'd. 

Ccnvper. 

— Concise, Succinct, Condensed. See under 
Concise. ~8yn. Short, brief, concise, com- 
pendious, summary, laconic. 

Succinctly ( suk-singkt'li ), adv. In a suc- 
cinct manner; briefly; concisely; as, the 
facts were succinctly stated. 

Succinctness (snk-singkt'nes), n. The state 
or quality of being succinct; brevity; con- 
ciseness; as, the succinctness of a narration. 
Succinic (suk-sin'ik), a. [L. succinum, am- 
ber.] Pertaining to amber; obtained from 
amber. — Succinic acUl (CxHflO^), an acid ob- 
tained from amber by distilling it. It is 
also one of the products of the oxidation of 
stearic and margaric acids. When pure it 
is a white crystalline substance. It was 
formerly employed in medicine under the 
name of salt of amber, but it is now chiefly i 
used in combination with ammonia, form- 
ing succinate of ammonia, in chemical in- 
vestigations, especially in precipitating iron 
from solution. It is u dibasic acid. 
Succinite (suk'sin-It), n. [L. suveinum, am- 
ber.] An amber-coloured variety of lime- 
garnet. 

SucolnouB (suk'sin-us), a. [See Succinic.] 
Pertaining to or resembling amber. 
Sucdslon t ( suk-si'zhoii ), n. [L. succwio.] 
The act of cutting off or down. ‘In the 
succision of trees.' Bacon. 

Succory (suk'ko-ri), n. [A corruption of 
chicory (which see).] A plant of the genus j 
Cichorium, the C. Jntybus, found growing 


wild on calcareous soils in England, and in 
most countries of Europe. See Chicory 
Suooose (suk'kds), a. Full of juice. 
SuccotaBn (suk'kO-tash), n. [From Ameri- 
can Indian name.] Green maize and beans 
boiled together, originally a North Ameri- 
can Indian dish. [United States.] 

The wise Huron is welcome ; he is come to cat his 
succotash with his brothers of the lakes. 

M X , / y- f'- Cooper. 

Succour (8uk'6r), v.t. fO.Fr. sumrre, sou- 
courre. Mod. Fr, secourir, from L. mccurro, 
to run up to the aid of — sub, under, and 
curro, to run.] Lit. to run up to tlie aid of; 
hence, to help or relieve when in difficulty, 
want, or distress; to assist and deliver from 
suffering; as, to succour a besieged city; to 
succour prisoners. ‘ To succour the weak 
state of sad afflicted Troy.’ Spenser. 

He is able to succour them that arc tempted. 

Heb. ii. i8. 

Syn. To aid, assist, help, relieve, cherish, 
comfort. 

Succour (8uk'6r), n, 1. Aid; help; assist- 
ance; particularly, assistance that relieves 
and delivers from difficulty, want, or dis- 
tress. ‘ My father flying for succour to his 
servant.’ Shak. — 2. The person or thing 
that brings relief ; troops serving ns an aid 
or assistance. ‘The levied succours that 
should lend him aid.' Shak. 

Our watchful general had discerned from far 

The mighty succour which made glad the foe. 

Dryden. 

Succourable (suk'6r-a-bl), a. l. Capable of 
being succoured or relieved; admitting of 
succour. — 2. t Affording succour or relief; 
helpful; helping. 

The goodness of God, which is very succoura(>le, 
serveth for feet and wings to his .servtmts that are 
wrongfully traduced. Cleaver. 

Succourer (8uk'6r-6r), n. One who succours 
or affords assistance or relief; a helper; a 
deliverer. 

She hath been a succourer of many, and of myself 
also. • Rom. xvl.’2. 

SuccourleSB (suk'^tr-les), a. Destitute of 
succour, help, or relief. ‘ Leave them slaves 
and succourless. ’ Beau. A FI. 

Succuba (suk'ku-ba), n. pi. SuccubSB (suk'- 
ku-be). [L. succuba, one who lies under an- 
other— .safi, under, and cubo, to lie.] A kind 
of female demon formerly believed in. Such 
demons were fabled to have connection with 
men in their sleep. 

SuccubouB (suk'ku-bus), a. [See Succuba.] 
In bat, a term applied to the loaves of cer- 
tain of the Jungermanniaceac, intimating 
that the anterior margin of the one passes 
beneath the posterior margin of that suc- 
ceeding it: opposed to incubotts. 

SuccubuB (suk'ku-bus), n. [See Succuba.] 
A kind of male demon formerly believed 
in. ‘ A churchyard carcass raised and set 
a-strutting by the inflation of some hellish 
succubus within.’ Warburton. 

Succula (suk'ku-la), n. [L. sucula, a winch.] 
A bare axis or cylinder with staves on it to 
move it round, but no drum. 

Succulence, Bucculency (suk'kff-icns, suk'- 
ku-len-si), n. The state or character of 
being succulent; juiciness; as, the succulence 
of a peach. 

Succulent (suk'ku-lent), a. [L. succulentus, 
from succus. juice.] Full of juice; juicy. 
'Succulent herbage.' Dr. H. More. ‘As 
the leaves are not succulent’ Cook.— Suc- 
culent plants, plants remarkable for the 
thick and fleshy nature of their stems and 
leaves. This character prevails in the na- 
tural orders Cactacetc, Crassulaceas, and Me- 
seinbryacew, but often occurs also in genera 
of other orders, as in aloes and several other 
Liliacero. It consists in a peculiar develop- 
ment of cellular tissue, and the plants livo 
in great part by nourishment derived from 
the atmosphere rather than from the soil. 
BucciQen'to (suk-kff-len'te), n. pi. A nat. 
order of plants in the Linnsean system. It in- 
cludes those families which are remarkable 
for the succulent character of their loaves, 
as Saxifragacoa), Crassulacese, Ficoideaj, &c. 
Suooulently (suk'ku-lent-li), adv. In a suc- 
culent manner; Juicily. 

Succulous (suk'ku-lus), a. Succulent. 
Succumb (suk-kum'). V.i. [L. succumbo — 
sub, under, and cumbo, to lie down.] To 
sink or give way without resistance; to 
yield; to submit. 

To their wills we must succumb. Hudibras. 

He (Vercingetorix), too, had finally succumbed, 
had been led captive in Cjesar's triumph. 

Str E. Creasy. 

BucourBal (suk-kerisal), a. [Fr. succursale, 
supplementing a parish church, iglise suo- 
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% ohapd of mm, from HL. iuoeur- 
iiiooour. See Suooot7A] Serving as a 
chapel of ease: said of a ohm^ attached by 
way of succour to a parli^ church. 

Not a city was without its cathedral, surrounded 
by Its succursai churches, its monasteries and con- 
vents. Miiman. 

#a001Ui (suklcus), n. [L.] In med. a term 
frequently employed to denote the extracted 
Juice of different plants; as, succm liquori- 
ticB, Spanish liquorice, &c. 
SU 0011 BsatlOllCsuk-kus-&^shoD), n. [L. 8ue- 
ctcase. tucetuuare, a freq. from mccutio, sue- 
etusum, to fling or toss up— «u6, from be- 
neath, up, and giiatio, to snake ] 1. A trot 
or trotting. ‘Or lift one foot before and 
the cross ^t behind, which is mocuasation 
ortrot^g.' SirT. Broume. [Rare.]— 2. A 
shaking; succussion. 

SUOOIUUBIOZL (suk-ku'shon), n. [L. succus^w, 
iuooumonis, a shaking, from mccutio, sue- 
custtum, to fling or toss up. See Succussa- 
TION.] 1. The act of shaking; a violent 
shock.— 2. Turned, (a) an ague; (&) a shaking, 
particularly of the nervous parts by medi- 
cal stimulants; (c) a mode of ascertaining the 
existence of a liquid in the thorax by 
slightly shaking the patient’s body and lis- 
tening to the sounds thereby produced. 
SuccuBSiye (suk-kuslvl, a. [See above.] 
Characterizea by a shaking motion, espe- 
cially an up and down movement, and not 
merely tremulous oscillation; as, the sue- 
euesive motion in earthquakes. Dana. 
Saoh (such), a. [0.£. miehe, mjiche, gwilche, 
9wUk, A. Sax. etklc, »wylc, from mod^eo, and 
llc=like; the word is therefore literally so- 
like, like that. Corresponding iortuB occur in 
the other Teutonic tongues. So which = who- 
like; O.E. thUk, Prov. E. filicfc = that-like.] 

1. Of that or the like kind or degree; simi- 
lar; like; as, we never saw such a day: fol- 
lowed by as before the thing which is the 
subject of comparison ; as, we have never 
had suck a time as the present; give your 
children sueh precepts as tend to make 
them wiser and better. It is to be noted 
that the indefinite article a or an never 
Immediately precedes such, but is placed 
between it and the noun to which it refers, 
or such comes after the noun preceded by 
the article; as, such a man; such an honour; 
I never saw a man such as he. Adjectives 
may come between the indefinite article and 
the noun; as, stich a good man; so also an- 
■other. Such comes directly before nouns 
* without the article; as, such weather; such 
men. — 2. The same as mentioned or spe- 
cified ; in this condition ; so ; not other or 
different. 

That thou art happy, owe to God ; 

That thou contiuu »t such, owe to thyself. 

Milton. 

3. Belonging to that class. 

In it he melted lead for bullets 
To lihoot at foes and sometimes pullets, 

To whom he bore so fell a grutch. 

He ne’er gave quarter t’any such. Hudibras. 

4. Certain: used to indicate or suggest in a 
general and indefinite manner persons or 
thinn already named or pointed out, or 
whi<m could have been named or pointed 
out had the speaker pleased. 

When in rushed one, and tells him such a knight 
Is new arrived. Danul, 

3. Used emphatically without the correla- 
tive « extraordinary; very weat; very much; 
very considerable; so good; so bad. ^Could 
come to sttoA honour.’ Shale. 

I shall have such a life 1 Shak. 

^ueh is often used adverbially with the 
•ense of so; to so great a degree; so greatly; 
as, sueh terrible enemies; such different 
ideaM.—Such and sueh, or such or such, cer- 
tain; some: used to represent the object 
generally or indefinitely, as particularized 
m one way or another, or one and another 
not then mentioned or pointed out. 

1 have appointed my servants to such attd such a 
place. 1 Sam. xxi. 2 . 

I saw him yesterday, or t’other day ; 

Or then, or then ; with such or such. Shah. 
’The same sovereign authority may enact a law, 
commanding such or such an action. South. 

— 8u^ like, (a) of the like kind; of the same 
sort; similar. ‘Plate, Jewels, and such like 
trifiea’ Shdk. (b) Similar persons or things; 
so forth; et cetera: used at the close of 
emuneratioiuL ‘Virtue, youth, liberality, 
vad such Wee.* Shak. 

fliUfflwise (sach'wisX adv. In such a man- 
ner; so. 

SlMilE(sak), v.t [O.E. soukt, suke, soke, A.Sax. 
•dean, sugan, G. sattgen, Icel ^iiga, sitga, 


Dan. suge; cog. L. sugo, Gael sugaiOk, Ir. 
suigim, to suoIL ] 1. To draw into the mouth 
by the action of the lips and tongue, which 
serves to produce a vacuum; as, to suok 
water into the mouth. ‘The milk thou 
sucked' st from her. ’ Shak. Bee SUOTI'ON. — 

2. To draw something from with the mouth; 
specifically, to draw milk from; as. the 
young of an animal sucks the mother or dam 
or the breast 

1 can such melancholy out of a song as a weasel 
sttchs eggs. Shah. 

Did a child such every day a new nurse, it would 
be no more affrighted with the change of faces at 
six months old than at sixty. Locke. 

3. To draw In or imbibe by any process re- 
sembling sucking; to inhale; to absorb; as, to 
suck in sdr; a sponge sucks in water: usually 
with in, out, away, <fec.— 4. To draw or drain. 

* Old ocean suck’d through the porous globe. ’ 
Thomson. ~b. To draw in, as a whirlpool; 
to swallow up; to ingulf. ‘ As waters are by 
whirlpools sucked and drawn.’ Dryden. — 
To suck in, (a) to draw into the mouth; to 
imbibe; to absorb. (6) To cheat; to deceive; 
to take in. [Colloq. and low.]— To suck up, 
to draw into the mouth — To mck the mon- 
key {naut), to suck spirits surreptitiously 
from a cask by means of a straw; hence, to 
take spirits in any underhand wav. 

Suck (8uk), v.i. 1. To draw fluid Into the 
mouth; to draw by exhausting the air, as 
with a tube. 

Where the bee sucks, there such I. Shah. 

2. To draw milk from the breast; as, a child 
or the young of a mammal is first nourished 
by sucking. 

Buck (suk), n. 1. The act of drawing with 
the mouth.— 2. Milk drawn from the breast 
by the mouth. 

I have.given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 

Shah. 

5. f Juice; succulence.— 4. A small draught. 
[Colloq.] 

No bouse? nor no tobacco?— Not a such, sir ; 

Nor the remainder of a single can. Massin£-er. 

BuCkatash (suka-tash), n. Same as Suc- 
cotash. 

Sucken (suk'n), w. [A. Sax. sden, juris- 
diction. a going to or frequenting, from 
sican, to seek.] In Scots law, the district 
attached to a mill, or the whole lands as- 
trictecl to a mill, the tenants of which are 
bound to bring their grain to the mill to 
be ground. The tenants subjected to this 
astrictiou are called suckeners. See Thirl- 

AQE. 

Suckener (suk'n-6r), n. A tenant bound 
to bring hiB grain to a certain mill to be 
ground. See Sucken. 

Sucker (suker), n. l. One who or that which 
sucks or draws with the mouth,— 2. The pis- 
ton of a suction-pump. 

Oil must be poured into the cylinder that the 
sucker may slip up and down in it niore easily. 

Boyle. 

3. A pipe or tube through which anything 
is drawn. —4. In hot. a shoot or branch which 
proceeds from the roots or lower part of the 
stem of a plant, as in many roses and in 
various trees: so called perhaps from its 
drawing its nourishment from the root or 
stem.— 5. A name of certain fishes ; as, (a) 
the sucking-fish, (b) The lump-fish or lump- 
sucker. (c) A common river fish in New 
England, a species of the genus Catastomus. 

6. A small piece of leather having a string 
attached to the centre of it, used by children 
as a plaything by being rendered flexible 
by wetting and pressed firmly down on a 
smooth object, as a stone, when the adhesion 
of the two surfaces, owing to atmospheric 
pressure, enables the stone, even though of 
considerable weight, to be lifted by pulling 
the string, — 7. t A parasite; a sponger.— 
8. A cant name for an Inhabitant of Illinois. 
[United States.]— 9. One who extorts money 
from a candidate. [United States.]— 10. A 
hard drinker; a soaker. 

Bucficer (suk^^r), v.t. To strip off shoots; to 
deprive of suckers; as, to sueJIrer maize. 
[United States.) 

Buckttt (suket), n. A sweetmeat for suck- 
ing or dissolving in the mouth. 

Bring hither suche/s, candled delicatet, 

We*U taite some sweetmeats, gallants, ere we sleep. 

Old play, fueled by Narts. 

Budklu (sukin). n. See Suoken. 

BuoUug (sukingX p. and a. 1. Drawing or 
deriving nourishment from the mother’s 
breast ; as, a sucking child ; a sucking oub. 
Hence— 2. Fig. very young and inexperi- 
enced; undergoing tndning; in the early 
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stage of a career; in leading-strings. ‘Jfoe&d 
df a suelUi^ wiseacre.' T.Mughss. [CoHoq.) 

The curates . . . she . . . looked upon as such- 
tup saints. Charlotte Bronit. 

SuddnA-bottle (suklng-bot-1), n. A bottle 
to be filled with milk fbr infants to suck in- 
stead of the pap; a feeding-bottle. 
Suddng-flali (sukJng-flsh), n. A fish of the 

g enusjBk^hineis, the F. remora, placed by 
uvler among the Discoboli, but by Mtiller 
assigned to the Anacanthini. It inhabits 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
Ac. See Bemora. 

Sucking -pump (suk'ing-pumpX n. The 
common or suction pump. See Pump. 
8uoklny,t n. [O.Fr. souguenie.] A loose 
frock worn over other clothes. Jttomaunt qf 
the Rose. 

Suckle (suk*!), V. t pret. & pp. suckled; ppr. 
suckling. [Jreq. from 8uck,\ To give suck 
to; to nurse at the breast. 

She was a wight, if ever such wight were, 

To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. Shah. 

Suckle t (suki), w. A teat. ‘Two paps, 
which are not only suckles, but serve for 
stilts to creep ashore upon,' Sir T. Herbert. 
Buckler (sukl-Cr), n. An animal that suckles 
its young; a mammal. Whewell. 

Buckling (sukliiig), n. 1. A young child or 
animal nursed at the breast. 'Babes and 
sucklings.' Ps. viii. 2. ‘Human 
Tennyson. —2. A sort of white clover. 
Sucrose (sfi'krds), n. A general name for 
the sugars identical in composition and in 
many properties with cane-sugar, but de- 
rived from different sources, as beet, tur- 
nip, carrot, maple, birch, <kc. The formula 
of the Bucroses is nCjaHj^n. 

Suction (suk'shon), n. [0. Fr. suction, from 
L. sugo, Buctum, to suck. ] The act of suck- 
ing; the removal of atmospheric pressure 
from any interior space so as to allow atmo- 
spheric pressure to act externally; thus, 
when water is sucked up through a tube, the 
air is exhausted from the latter by the mouth, 
and then the pressure of the external air on 
the fluid forces it up through the tube. See 
Pump. 

Suction-chamber (sukshon-cham-bdr). n. 
The chamber, ban’el, or cylinder of a pump 
into which the water or other fluid is deliv- 
ered from the suction-pipe. 

Suction-pipe (sukshon-pip), n. The pipe 
leading from the bottom of a pump barrel 
or cylinder to the well, cistern, or reservoir 
from which the water or other liquid is to 
l)e drawn up. See Pump. 

Suction-pump ( suk'shon-pump ), n. The 
common nouse or sucking pump. See Pump. 
Suctoria (suk-to'ri-a), n. pc. [L. sugo, suo- 
tum, to suck.] A zoological term applied 
in classification to various groups of animals; 
as, (a) an order of infusoria in which the 
body is generally provided with a number 
of radiating filamentous tubes which are 
furnished at their extremities with suctorial 
discs, and which are capable of exsertion 
and 1 ‘etraction: these tubes both seizing the 
prey, and serving as vehicles for ingesting 
the food. (6) 'Ihat order of parasitic insecto 
which contains the fleas, and which live by 
sucking blood, (c) An order of Annelida, 
containing the leeches, (d) A group of lower 
fishes having a mouth adapted for suction, 
as the lamprey. 

Suctorial (suk-to'ri-al), a. 1. Adapted for 
sucking; as, a suctorial mouth, disc, <&c.— 
2. Practising sucking; having a sucking 
organ or organs; as, a suctoried animal. 
Suctorian (suk-td ri-an), n. An animal be- 
longing to one of the groups of Suctoria. 
Suctonous (suk-td’ri-iis). a. Suctorial. 

Bud (sud), v.t. ['I'he water carrying sand 
resembles suds.] To cover with sand by a 
flood. [Local.] 

Sudak (su'dalO, [Bus.] A fish, a species 
of Perea {P. Sandra). 

Sudamlna (sfi-dam’l-na), n.pl [From L. 
sudo, to sweat.] In pathol. vesicles resem- 
bling millet-seeds in form and magnitude, 
appearing in puerperal fever, typhus, <fcc. 
Sudarv (skda-rl), n. [L. sudarium, from 
sudo, to sweat.] A napkin or handkerchief. 
Sudatlon (sfi-d a’shon), 71. [L. sudatio, suda- 
tionis, from sudo, to sweat] A sweating. 
Sudatorium (sfi-da-td'ri-um). n. [L] A 
hot-iUr bath for producing perspiration. 
Sudatory (sa'da-to-ri), n. [L. siidatoriumj 
from sudo, to sweat. ] 1 . A sudorific or agent 
that causes sweating.— 2. A sudatorium or 
sweating bath. Evelyn. 

Sudatory (sfl^da-to-ri), a. Pertaining to 
sweatiog; causiiigor promotingperspimfion. 
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fl1Uidi(«iidy n. [Ar. a barrier.] A dense 
ntaM of Doatinff plants or o^er vegetable 
matter, often forming an obstruction to 
navigation in tbe upper Nile or its tribu- 
taries. 

Sudden (sud'en), a. [O.E. aoden, sodaim, 

O.Fr. godain, sudain, aoubdain. Mod. Fr. 
aoudain; from L.L. auhitunua, from L. aubi- 
tanexM, from aubitua, sudden, from «ubeo, 
aybitum, to come or go under, to come on 
secretly, to steal upon~«w&, under, and 
eo, to go.] 1. Happening without or with 
scarcely a moment’s notice ; coming on in- 
atantaneously ; coming unexpectedly or with- 
out the common preparatives. 

SitdcUn fear troubleth thee. Job xxii. lo. 

For when they shall say, Peace and safety, then 
jttdden destruction cometh upon them, i Tlies. v. 3. 

2. Hastily put in use, employed, or prepared; 
quick; rapid. *The apples of Asphaltis ap- 
pearing goodly to the sudden eye. ' Milton. 

Never was such a sudden scholar made. Sha*. 

®. Hasty; violent; rash; precipitate; pas- 
sionate. Shak. ‘Somewhat choleric and 
jtudden.' Byron. —On a audden, qf a sudden. 
sooner than was expected; without the usual 
preparatives ; all at once and without pre- 
paration; hastily; unexpectedly. 

How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost! Milton. 

When you have a mind to leave your master, grow 
rude andf saucy Sivift. 

On the sudden is also used, and in Shak- 
epere we find ‘ On such a atidden.’ — SYN. Un- 
expected, unanticipated, quick, rapid, hasty, 
abrupt, unlooked-for. 

SlUldenly (sud'en-li), adv. In a sudden or 
unexpected manner; unexpectedly; hastily; 
without preparation or premeditation. 

Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly. 

Prov. vi. 13. 

If thou canst accuse, . . . 

Do it without invention suddenly. Shak. 
SuddezinOBB (sudden -nes), n. State of being 
sudden ; a coming or happening without 
previous notice. 

The rage of the people is like that of the sea, 
which, once breaking bounds, overflows a country 
with that suddenness and violence as leaves no hope 
of flying, Sir IV. Temple. 

Suddenty (sud'en-tl), n. Suddenness.— On 
a auddeniy, on a sudden; without premedi- 
tation. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Sudder (sud’dr), n. In India, the chief seat 
or headquarters of government, as distin- 
guished from the moffuaail or interior of the 
country. 

Sudor (sd'dor), n. [L.] Sweat or perspira- 
tion. —Sudor Anglicanua, sweating-sickness. 
SudorlferoUB (su-do-rif'^r-us), a. [L. audor, 
sweat, and /ero, to bear, to produce. ] Pro- 
ducing sweat; secreting perspiration; as, 
the audor^eroua canals of the skin. 
SudorlfLo (sU-do-ririk), a. [Fr. audorifimie— 
L. audor, sweat, and/acio, to make ] Caus- 
ing sweat. ‘ A decoction of sudorific herbs. ’ 
Bacon. 

Sudorific (sQ-do-rif'ik), n. A medicine that 
produces sweat; u diaphoretic. Arbnthnot. 
Sudoriparous (sU-do-rip’a-rus), a. [L. audor, 
sweat, and pario, to produce.] Sweat-pro- 
ducing; specifically, applied to the glands 
which secrete perspiration. They are em- 
bedded in the subcutaneous fat, and open 
into a spiral duct terminating by a pore on 
the surface of the epidermis, through which 
the sweat exudes. 

Sudoroust (sh^dor-us), a. [L. audorua, from 
sudor, sweat, from sudo, to sweat] Con- 
sisting of sweat Sir T. Brovone. 

Budra (sb'dra), n. [Hind. wOudra; Skr. pildm. ] 
A member of the lowest of the four great 
castes among the Hindus. 

Suds (sudz), n. pi. [From the stem of seethe; 
comp, G. sud, a seething, from sieden, to 
seethe. ] A lixivium of soap and water, or 
water impregnated with soap, and forming 
a frothy mass.— To be in the suds, to be in 
turmoil or difficulty. [Familiar.] 
will you forsake me now and leave me t" the suds. 

Beau. FI. 

Sub (sO), v.t, pret & pp. sued; ppr. suing. 
[O.E. «utoe, aewe, from O.Fr. suit, sewvr, 
aivir. Mod. Fr. suivre, from a form sequere, 
for L. aat^i, to follow, which is akin to Qr. 
Aepd, ha^mai, to follow, being from a root 
aak, which appears in Skr. aakis, L. aociua, 
a friend, and is perhaps the root of seek. 
This verb appears alto in pursue, ensue, 
Btiit, suite. } 1. To follow up; to seek after; 
to try to win ; to ply with love; to seek in 
marine. 

I was beloved of many a gentle kn}gKt, 

And sued and sought with all the servlce^duo^ 

Sue me, and woo me, and flatter me. TennyeaH. 


2. To seek Jastice or right from by legal 
process; to institute process in law against; 
to prosecute In a civil action for the recovery 
of a real or supposed right ; as, to sue one 
for debt: to sue one for damages in trespass. 
8. To gain by legal process. 

I am denied to sue my livery here. Shak. 

4. In falconry, to clean the beak.— 6. Naut. 
to heave high and dry on a shore; as, to sue 
a ship. JR. a. Dana.— To sue out, to petition 
for and take out; or to apply for and obtain; 
as, to sue out a writ in Chancery; to sue out a 
pardon for a criminal. 

Sue (sil), v.i, 1. To prosecute; to make legal 
claim; to seek for something in law; as, to 
sue for damages. — 2. To seek by request; to 
make application; to petition; to entreat; 
to plead. 

By adverse destiny constrain'd to sue 

For counsel and redress, he sues to you. Pope. 

8. To pay court as a suitor or lover; to play 
the lover; to woo or be a wooer. 

Has she no suitors? . . . Such as sue and send, 
And send and sue again, but to no purpose. 

Massifixxr. 

8U6(8<1), v.f. [Same as sew, to drain.] Naut. 
to leave aground, as a ship wlien tlie tide 
has so far ebbed. 

Buent ( su ' ent ), a. [ See Suant. ] Even ; 
smooth; plain; regular. [Local] 

Suently (sti'ent-li), adv. Evenly; smoothly; 
regularly. [Local] 

Suer (su'er), n. One who sues; a suitor. 

Suet (su'et), n. [Probably from O.Fr. sew, 
aieu, Mod. Fr. au^t, L. sebum, tallow, grease. 
It is difficult to account for the adding of 
the t. ] The fatty tissue situated about the 
loins and kidneys of certain animals, and 
which is harder and less fusible than the 
fat from other parts of the same animals. 
There are several kinds of it, according to 
the species of animal from which it is pro- 
cured, as that of the hart, the goat, the ox, 
and the sheep. That of the ox and sheep 
is chiefly used, and when melted out of its 
containing membranes it forms tallow. 
Mutton suet is used as an ingredient in 
cerates, plasters, and ointments; beef suet, 
and also mutton suet, are used in cookery. 

Sudty (su'et-i), a. Consisting of suet or re- 
sembling it; as, a suety substance. 

Suffeett (suf-fekt'), v.t. [L. sufiicio, suffec- 
turn, to supply, to suffice. See SUFFICE.] 
To substitute. 

The question was of suffectinff Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, a married man, in tlie room of Eugenlus. 

Bp. Hall. 

Suffer (suffer I v.t. [O.Fr. suffrir, soffrir, 
sofferre. Mod. Fr. sottffrir, from a L.L. form 
sufferrere, for sufferre, inf. of L. svffero, to 
suffer, to endure— tfw&, under, said f ero = Or. 
pherd, Skr. bhri, to carry, to bear. See Bear. ] 

1. To feel or bear what is painful, disagree- 
able, or distressing; to submit to with dis- 
tress or grief; to undergo; as, to suffer acute 
bodily pain; to suffer grief of mind. 

A man of great wrath shall suj^r punishment. 

Prov. xix. 19. 

Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heaven. 
Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suJTer here, 
Chains and these torments? Milton. 

Each had suffered some exceeding wrong. 

Tennyson. 

2. To endure without sinking ; to support 
bravely or unflinchingly; to sustain; not to 
sink under. 

Our spirit and strength entire, 

Strongly to suffer and support our pains. Milton. 

3. To be affected by; to undergo; to be acted 
on or influenced by; to sustain; to pass 
through. ‘ Wlien all that seems shall suffer 
shock.’ Tennyson. 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. Shak. 

4. Not to forbid or hinder; to allow; to per- 
mit; to tolerate. 

Suffer the little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not. Mark x. 14. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor suffir my unspotted soul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton. 

— Allow, Permit, Suffer, Tolerate. See AL- 
jjOVf.— SYN. To undergo, endure, support, 
sustain, feel, bear, permit, admit, allow, 
tolerate. 

Suffer (suffdr), v.i. 1. To feel or undergo 
pain of body or mind; to bear what is incon- 
venient. 

O well for him whose will is strong i 

He suffers, but he wUl not long. Tennyson. 

2. To undergo punishment; to be executed. 

The father was first condemned to «</»»' on n^y 
appointed, and the son afterward, the dav following. 


8. To be Injured; to sustain lota or damage. 

Public business suffers by private infirmities. 

_ _ . , , Sir IV. Temple. 

Sufferable (8uff6r-a-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being tolerated or permitted; allowable. 

It is sufferable in any to use what liberty they list 
in their own writing. sir H. IVotton. 

2. Capable of being endured or borne. 

It schal be more suffrable to the lond of men of 
Sodom and Gotnor in ttie date of Judgement than to 
thilke citee. IVickliffe. 

8.t Capable of suffering or enduring ; toler- 
ant. 

The people are thus inclined, religious, franke, 
amourous, irefull, sufferable of infinit paines. 

Holinshed. 

SufferablenesB (suff^r-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being sufferable or en- 
durable; tolerableness. 

Sufferably (surf6r-a-bli), adv. In a suffer- 
able manner; tolerably. 

Yet sufferably bright, the eye might bear 

The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Addison. 

Sufferance (suff^r-ans), n. l. The state of 
suffering ; the bearing of pain ; endurance ; 
pain endured; misery. 

He mu.st not only die. 

But thy unkindness shall the death draw out 
To Ung’ring Shah. 

2. Submission under difficult or oppressive 
circumstances; patient endurance, ‘But 
hasty heat terapTing with sufferance wise.’ 
Spenser.— 8. Negative consent by not for- 
bidding or hindering; toleration; allowance; 
permission. 

In their beginning, they are weak and wan, 

But soon through sufferance grow to fearful end. 

Spenser, 

In process of time, somewhiles hy stfferance, some- 
whiles by special leave and favour, tliey erected to 
themselves oratories. Hooker. 

4. In customs, a permission granted for the 
shipment of certain goods. ~ Sufferance 
wharf, a wharf on which goods may be 
landed before any duty is paid. Such wharves 
are appointed by the commissioners of the 
customs,— On sufferance, by passive allow- 
ance, permission, or consent; without being 
actively interfered with or prevented; with- 
out being positively forbidden. 

Indeed it begins to grow upon me that we arS in 
India rather on sufferance, and by force, than by 
affection. tV. H. Bussell. 

— An estate at sufferance, in law, the hold- 
ing by a person, who comes into possession 
of land by lawful title, but keeps it after 
the title ceases, without positive leave of 
the owner. Such person is called a tenant, 
at sufferance. 

Sufferer (8uff6r-6r), n. l. One who suffers; 
one who endures or undergoes pain, either 
of body or mind ; one who sustains incon- 
venience or loss; as, sufferers by poverty 
or sickness; men are sufferers by Are or 
losses at sea. 

The best of men 

That e'er wore earth about him was a sufferer — 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit— 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

Dekker. 

2. One that permits or allows. 

Suffering (suff^r-ing), n. The bearing of 
pain, inconvenience, or loss; paiti endured ; 
distress, loss, or injury Incurred; as, suffer- 
ings by pain or sorrow ; sufferings by want 
or by wrongs. 

To each his sufferings : all are men 

Condemned alike to groan. Gray. 

It would be bold to say how much the Crusades, at 
such a time, enhanced the mass of human suffering. 

Milman, 

Sufferlngly (suff^r-ing-li), adv. With suf- 
fering or pain. 

Suffice (suf-fisQ, r. i. pret. & pp. sufiUsed; ppr. 
suficing. [O.E. sufilse, suffyse, from Fr. 
sufilre, sufflsant, to suffice, L. sufilcio, to be 
sufficient, to suffice— sttd, under, and facio, 
to make.} To be enough or sufficient; to be 
equal to the end proposed. 

To recount almighty works 
What words or tongue of seraph can suffice. 

Or heart of man stffice to comprehend? Milton. 
May not that earthly chastisement suffice t 

Longfellow. 

Suffice (suf-flsO, v.t. 1. To satisfy; to con- 
tent ; to be equkl to the wants or demands 
of. 

Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto me of thla 
matter. Deut iii. 36. 

For why? The good old rule 
Sufficeth them ; the simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 

/ v0f^dswcf*tH% 

2.t To afford; to supply. 

The pow'r appeas'd, with wind suffic'd tlm 1^.^ 


•dv sAeia; dh, So. looA; g, go; j« ^ob; 
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fttffiolmioet n. Suffioienoy. 

ilim0toi|i^(Buf-fl^8h6u-BiXn. 1. The state of 
being sumcient or adequate to the end pro- 
pose. 

His s$^ciiHCj> is such, that he bestows and pos- 
sesses, his plenty being unexhausted. Bojfif. 

2. Qualihoation for any purpose; ability; 
capacity. 'A substitute of most allowed 
BU^dency,' Shak. 

The wisest princes need not tiunk it any . . . dero- 
gation to their st^ciency to rely upon counsel. 

Bacon. 

De Wit was a minister of the greatest authority and 
sufficiency ever known in tlteir state. 

Sir W ' Temple. 

8. Adequate substance or means; compe- 
tence. ‘ An elegant sufficiency, content, re- 
tirement, rural quietness, Iriendship, books.' 
Tho 7 Mon.~i. Supply equal to wants; ample 
stock or fund. — 6. Conceit; self-confidence; 
self-sufflciency. 

Sufficiency is a compound of vani^ an^ i^or^ce. 

Sufficient (sul-fl'shent), a. [L. sujffciens, 
mfficientia, ppr. of sufficio, to suffice. See 
Suffice.] l. Equal to the end proposed; 
adequate to wants; competent; enough; as, 
provision sufficient for the family; water 
sufficient for the voyage; an army sufficient 
to defend the country. 

My grace is sufficient for thee. a Cor. xii. 9 . 

2. Possessing adequate talents or accom- 
plishments; of competent power or ability; 
qualified; fit; competent; capable. 

Who is sufficient for these things f 2 Cor. ii. 16 . 

My meaning in saying he is a ^od man is to have 
you understand me that he is sufficient. Shak. 

3. Self-sufficient; self-satisfied; content. 

Thou art the most sufficient (I’ll say for thee), 

Not to believe a thing. Beau. iV FI. 

■— Sufficient reason, according to the philo- 
sophical system of Leibnitz, a principle 
which admits nothing to exist without a 
sufficient reason of its existence, though that 
reason may not be known to us. Of con- 
tingent truths or facts, a sufficient reason 
must he found which may be traced up 
through a series of preceding contingencies 
till tliey ultimately terminate in a necessary 
substance, which is a sufficient reason of 
the whole series of changes, and with which 
the whole series is connected. In this way 
Leibnitz demonstrated the being of God. 
The same principle has been employed in 
mathematics to prove the equality of sym- 
metrical solids or magnitudes which cannot 
be made to coincide or to fill the same 
space. Playfair, in his notes to his edition 
of Euclid’s Elements, has expressed this 
principle as a general axiom, thus; ‘ Things 
of which the magnitude is determined by 
conditions that are exactly the same, are 
equal to one another; or two magnitudes 
A and B are equal, when there is no reason 
that A should exceed B, rather than that B 
should exceed A.' By the aid of the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason we can compare 
geometrical quantities, whether they be of 
one, of two, or of three dimensions, nor is 
there any danger of being misled by this 
principle so long as it is confined to the ob- 
jects of mathematical investigation; but in 
physical and metaphysical questions it can- 
not be applied with equal safety, because in 
such cases we have seldom a complete de- 
finition of the thing which we reason about, 
or one which includes all its properties.— 
8tn. Enough, adequate, competent, full, 
satisfactory, ample, abundant. 

8uffl0lentl7 (suf-fl'shent-li), adv. 1. To a 
sufficient degree; to a degree that answers 
tile purpose or gives content; as, we are 
sufficiently supplied with food and clothing; 
a man s^ciently qualified for the discharge 
of his official duties. 

If religion did possess sincerely and sufficiently 
the hearts of all men, there would be need of no 
other restraint. Hooker. 

2. To a considerable degree; as, he went 
away sufficiently discontented. 
SuffiOtn^esfl (suf-fiBing-nes), n. The qua- 
Uty of sufficing. [Rare.] 

SuffisanoOyt n. Sufficiency; plenty; satis- 
faction, 

8llfflsant,t a. Sufficient. Qovaer. 

Buffix (suf'ftks), n. [L. suffix, pp. of suffigo, 
suffHawm, to fatten beneath, to fasten or fix 
to, to affix— sub, under, and Jigo, fixum, to 
fix.] 1. A letter or syllable added or an- 
nexed to the end of a word; an affix; a post- 
fix. —2. In math, a term us^ to denote the 
indices which are written under letters, as 
iSc Oi, Xi, Ac. 


BtilBx (suf flks), V. t To add or annex a let- 
ter or syllable to a word. 

SulBxlon (suf-fik^shon), n. The act of suf- 
fixing, or the state of being suffixed. 
Sufll£aii2iAt6t (suf-fiam'in-&t), v. t [L. suf- 
flamino, sufflaminatum, to check or clog, 
from a drag-chain, a brake.] 1. To 

retard the motion of, as a carriage, by pre- 
venting one or more of its wheela from re- 
volving, either by a chain or otherwise.— 
2. To stop; to impede. 

God could anywhere suffiaminate and subvert the 
beginnings of wicked destines. Barrow. 

Sufflate (suf-flatO, u.t. [L. wufflo, su^tum 
—sub, under, ana ffo, to blow.] To blow up; 
to inflate. Bailey. [Rare.] 

Sufflatlon (suf-fla'shou), 71. [L. 

The act of blowing up or inflating. [Rare.] 
Suffocate (suf'fS-kat), v.t. pret. <fe pp. suffo- 
eated; ppr. suffocating. [L. svff^oco, suffo- 
catum — sub, under, and faux, faucis, the 
throat, the gullet.] 1. To choke or kill by 
stopping respimtion, as by hanging, drown- 
ing, or respiring carbonic acid gas; to stifle, 
as by depriving of air. 

The theatre, too small, shall suffocate 

Its squeezed contents. Coavper. 

2. To impede respiration in; to compress so 
as to prevent respiration. 

And let not hemp his windpipe suffocate. Shak, 

3. To stifle; to smother; to extinguish; as, 
to suffocate fire or live coals. 

So intense and ardent was the fire of his mind, that 
it not only was not suffocated beneath the weight of 
fuel, but penetrated the whole superincumbent mass 
with its own heat and radiaitcc. Macaulay. 

Suffocate (8uf'f6-kat),r. i. To become choked, 
stifled, or smothered; as, we are suffocating 
in this close room. 

Suffocate (suf'fd-kat), a. Suffocated. Shak. 
Suffocatingly (surf6-kat-ing-li), adv. In a 
suffocating manner ; so as to suffocate ; as, 
suffocatingly hot. 

Suffocation (suf-fd-ka'shon), n. 1. The act 
of suffocating, choking, or stifling.— 2. The 
condition of being suffocated, choked, or 
stifled. 

It was a miracle to scape suffocation, Shak. 
Suffocative (suf'fo-kat-iv), a. Tending or 
able to choke or stifle. * Suffocative catarrhs.’ 
Arbuthnot. 

Suffolk Crag (suffok krag), n. In geol. a 
marine deposit of the older pliocene period. 
It consists of beds of sand and ^avel, 
abounding in shells and corals. This deposit 
is so named from its being found in Suffolk, 
cr<w being a local name for gravel. 
Suifolk-puncl] i (suf'fok-punsh), n. A variety 
of English horse, strongly built, of a stout 
round shape, with a low heavy shoulder, 
excellent for pulling heavy weights. 
SuffOSSion (suf-fos'shon). 7i. [L. suffossio, 
suffossionis, from sx^odio, to dig under— 
suh, under, and foaxo, to dig.] A digging 
under; an undermining. ‘ Those suffossions 
of walls, those powder-trains.' Bp. Hall. 
Sufifruan (suffra-gan), a. [Fr. euffragant, 
L. suffragans, suffragantis, ppr. of suffragor, 
to vote for, from suffragium, a voting tab- 
let, a vote. See Super age.] Assisting; as, 
a suffragan bishop. In ecclesiastical usage 
every bishop is said to be suffragan rela- 
tively to the archbishop of his province. 
Sufltugan (suffra-gan), n. 1. A bishop who 
has been consecrated to assist the ordinary 
bishop of a see in a particular portion of his i 
diocese.— 2. A terra of relation applied to i 
every ordinary bishop with respect to the 
archbishop who is his superior. 
Suffiraganshlp (suf'fra-gan-ship), n. The 
station of suffragan. 

SufiDragantt (suffra-gant), n. An assistant; 
a favourer; one who concurs with; a suffra- 
gan. * More friends and suffragants to the 
virtues and modesty of sober women, than 
enemies to their beauty.' Jer. Taylor. 
Sufftagant (suf'fra-gant), a. Assisting. 

' Chief ruler and principal ruler everywhere, 
and not suffragant and subsidiary.’ Florio. 
Bulliagatet (suffra-g&t), r.f. [L. suffragor, 
suffragatus, to vote for. See Suppeage.] 
To vote with. Sir M. Hale. 

Suffragatort (suf'fra-gftt-or), n. [L.] One 
who assists or favours by his vote. 

Suflhige (sut'tr&j), n. [Ft. suffrage, L. suf’ 
fragium, a vote. Origin doubtful.] l. A 
vote or voice ^ven In deciding a controverted 
question, or in the choice of a man for an 
office or trust; the formal expression of an 
opinion on some doubtful question; consent; 
approval. 

Lactantius and St. Auftin confirm by their stff. 
/rages the observation nude by heathen writers. 

Atteriury. 


By the general sHffhage of the civULsed world, bia 
place has oeen aaaigned among the greatest masters 
of the art Macaulay. 

2. Testimony; attestation; witness. 

Every miracle is the suffi^gt of Heaven to the 
truth o? a doctrine. South. 

8. Eccles. (a) a short petition, such as those 
after the creed in matins and even-song. 
(h) Prayer in general, as those offered for 
the faithful departed.— 4. f Aid; assistance : 
a Latinism. 

SuinraglnouBt (suf-frajln-us), a. [L. suf- 
frago, the pastern or bough.] Pertaining 
to the knee-joint of a beast. 

Sufftntescent (suf-frb-tes'ent), a. Moder- 
ately frutescent. 

Bllffrutex (suffrd-teks), n. [See Suppruti- 
oosB.] An imdershruD or shrub of a small 
size, herbaceous at the ends of the shoots, 
but woody at the base. 

Suffirutloose (suf-fro'ti-kos), a. [L. sub, and 
frxitioosiis, from frutex, a Bhrnh.) In hot un- 
der-shrubby or part shrubby; permanent or 
woody at the base, but the yearly branches 
decaying, as sage, thyme, hyssop, <fec. 
Sufflnitioous (suf-frb'tl-kus), a. Same as 
Suffruticose. 

Suffiunigate (suf-ffl'mi-gat), v.t. [L. suf- 
fumigo, suffumigare — sub, under, and. fu- 
rnigo, to smoke, from fumus, smoke.] To 
apply fumes or smoke to the parts of, as to 
the body in medical treatment. 
SufFomigatlon (Biif-fu^mi-ga''Bhon),7i. l.The 
operation of applying fumes to the parts 
or the body; fumigation. —2. The act of burn- 
ing of perfumes : one of the ceremonies in 
incantation. ‘ A simple suffximigatioii . . . 
accompanied by availing ourselves of the 
suitable planetary hour.* Sir W. Scott. 
BufTlimiget (suf-fu'mlj), n. A medical fume. 
SuiffUse (suf-fuz'), v.t. pret. & pp. suffused; 
ppr. suffusing. [L. suffundo, suffusum—sub, 
and /undo, to pour, to pour out.} To over- 
spread, as with a fluid or tincture; to fill or 
cover, as with something fluid; as, eyes suf- 
fused with tears. ‘ When purple light shall 
next the skies.' Pope. ‘She looked; 

but all suffused with blushes. ’ Tennyson. 

To feel at least a p.ntriot’s shaune. 

Even as 1 sing, suffuse my face. Byron. 

Suffusion (suf-f u'zhon), n. [L. suffusio, suf- 
fusionis, from suffundo. See Suffuse.] 

1. The act or operation of suffusing or over- 
spreading, as with a fluid or with a colour. 

2. The state of being suffused or spread 
over. 

To those that have the jaundice or like sujffitsion 
of eyes, objects appear of that colour. Ray. 

8. That which is suffused or spread over, as 
cataract on the eye, or an extravasation of 
some humour. 

So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veil’d. Milton. 

Sufi (su'fl), 71. See SOPI. 

BufiBm (su'flzm), n. See Sopism. 

Bug (sug), 71. [Origin doubtful.] Some kind 
of parasite on trout. I. Walton. 

Sugar (8hu'g6r), n. [Fr. sucre. It. zucchero, 
not from L. saccharurn. Or. sakcharon, sugar, 
but from the Ar. sukkar, sugar, wliich has 
also produced the Sp. and Pg. azucar. Sugar 
was little known in Europe till the time of 
the crusades. The Greek and Arabic words 
are from Per. shakhara, Prakrit sakkara, 
Skr. ^arkard, sugar. The Sanskrit form sig- 
nified originally grains of sand, and was 
transferred to sugar which resembles such 
grains. The root is Skr. gri, to break into 
fragments.] 1. A well-known sweet granu- 
lar substance, prepared chiefly from the ex- 
pressed juice of the sugar-cane [Saooharum 
ojicinarum), but obtained also from a great 
variety of other as maple, beet-root, 

birch, parsnip, Ac. Tne process of manu- 
facturing cane-sugar consists, generally, in 
pressing out the Juice of the canes by pass- 
ing them between the rollers of a rolllng- 
mfll. (See Sugar -mill.) The Juice Is 
received in a shallow trough placed be- 
neath the rollers. This saccharine liquor 
is concentrated by boiling, which expels the 
water ; lime is added to neutralize the acid 
that Is usually present; the grosser impuri- 
ties rise to tiie surface, ana are separated 
in the form of scum. The liquor now re- 
quires to be concentrated or freed from 
water, which is generally done by boiling in 
vacuum-pans, and the sugar having taken 
a crystallized form, the mmasses is removed 
by a centrifugal machine, leaving the sugar 
in the state known in commerce by the name 
of roMt or muscovado sugar. This is further 


oil, pound; ii, Bo. abtine; J^ Be. lap. 
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nttrifled by solution in water and flltration, 
Unt through cotton bags, then through 
layers of animal charcoal, boiling down un- 
der diminished pressure, and crystallization. 
Thus clarified ft takes the names of lump. 
Uku/, refined, &o., according to the different 
degrees of purification. The manufacture 
of sugar from beet-root is carried on to a 
very considerable extent in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Eussia, 
do. In the United States and in Canada great 
quantities of sugar are obtained from the sap 
of the sugar-maple (A eer aaccharinum). Su- 
mr is a proximate element of the vegetable 
kingdom, and is found in most ripe fruits and 
many farinaceous roots. By fermentation 
sugar is converted into alcohol, and hence 
forms the basis of those substances, as mo- 
lasses, grapes, apples, malt, dc., which are 
used for making intoxicating liquors. The 
West Indies, Brazil, British Guiana, and Java 
are the principal sources whence our sup- 
plies of cane-sugar are derived ; the sugar 
used on the Continent is chlefiy obtained 
from the beet. Sugar was only vaguely known 
to the Greeks and Romans; it seems to have 
been introduced into Europe during the 
time of the crusades. The cane was grown 
about the middle of the twelfth century in 
Cyprus, whence, some time later, it was trans- 
planted into Madeira, and about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century it was thence 
carried to the New World. Of all vegetable 
principles it is considered by many eminent 
physicians as the most wholesome and nu- 
tritious. Chemically, sugar is the represen- 
tative of a class to which the name of sucrose 
or saccharose is given. Besides the sucroses 
the chemist is acquainted with another 
group of bodies represented by the sugar 
of most fruits, which he calls glucoses. The 
sucroses have the general formula 
On; the glucoses, the general formula 
n Ce Og (« being a whole number, whether 
unity or greater than unity is not as yet 
certainly known). When completely oxi- 
dized all sugars yield carbon dioxide and 
water; much heat is evolved during the 
oxidation. — 2. That which resembles sugar 
In any of its properties ; as, sugar of lead, 
the acetate of lead, called saccharum saturni 
by the older chemists, from a supposed re- 
semblance in its crystals to sugar, or from j 
their having a slight sweetness in the 
mouth. Sugar of lead, though poisonous, 
is useful in medicine, having a strongly de- 
tersive quality; and it is much employed in 
calico-printing. —3, Fig. sweet, honeyed, or 
soothing words; flattery employed to dis- 
^ise something distasteful. Sitgar of milk, I 
lactine (which see).— Sugar of acorns, quer- j 
cite (which see). 

Sugar (shu'g^r), a. Made of sugar. 

Sugar (shu'gSr), v. t. 1. To impregnate, sea- 
son, cover, sprinkle, or mix with sugar.— 
2. Fig. to cover, as with sugar; to sweeten; 
to disguise, so as to render acceptable what 
is otherwise distasteful. ‘ We do migar o’er 
the devil himself. ’ Shak. ' But flattery still 
in sugar’d words betrays. ' Sir J. Denham, 

Sugar-baker (shu'g6r-bak-dr), n. One who 
r^nes sugar. 

Sugar-bean (ahq'gdr-ben), n. In bot. (a) the 
Miaseolus sacclmratus, a sweet and nutri- 
tious pulse cultivated in the West Indies. 
(6) The scimitar-podded kidney-bean (/*. lu- * 
natus), a native of Eastern India. 

Sugar-beet (shu'gdr-bst), n. A species of 
beet, particularly Beta alva, or Silesian 
beet, from whose root sugar is obtained. 
The yellow beet (B. major), the red (B. ro- 
mana), and the common or field beet (B. vul- 
garis), are aU used for the manufacture of 


augiti. 

Sugar-berry (shu'gSr-be-rl), n. a smallish 
American tree {Cdtis occiaentalis), bearing 
a sweet edible drupe which is sometimes 
administered fn tlie United States in dysen- 
tery. 

Sm^r-busb ( shu'gdr-bqsh ), n. Same as 
Sugar-orchard. 

Bui^-oamp (shu'gdr-kamp), n. A place in 
or near a maple forest or orchard where the 
sap from the trees is collected and manu- 
factured into sugar. [American.] 

Sugar -oandlant ^u-gdr-kan'di-an), n. 
Sugar-candy. Bp. Hall, 

Sugar -candy (shu'g6r-kan-dl), n. Sugar 
clarified and concreted or crystallized. 

Sugar-cane (Shu'gdr-k&n), n. The cane or 
plant from whose juice sugar is obtained ; 
Saccharum ojfidnarum. If is a tall band- 
some grass, 18 to 20 feet high, with jointed 
stems, large firm, thin leaves, and very 


numerous flowers arranged in a regular 
ample panicle, and each enveloped in a dense 
tuft of silky hairs. 

See Saoorarum. 

Sugar-bouae (shu'gdr- 
hous), n. A building 
in which sugar is re- 
fined. 

Sugarineas (shu'gdr- 
i-nesl, n. The state or 
quality of being sugary 
or sweet. 

Sugaring (shu^gSr- 
ing), n. 1. The act 
of sweetening with 
sugar. — 2, The sugar 
used for sweetening. 

8. The process of mak- 
ing sugar. 

Sugar - kettle ( shu'- 
g6r-ket-l), n. A boiler 
used for boiling down 
saccharine juice. 

Sugarleaa (shu gSr- 
les), a. Free from su- 
gar. 

Sugar - loaf ( shu'gdr- 

16i ), n. 1. A conical Sugar-cane (Saccharum 
mass of refined sugar. tifftciHarum). 

2. A high - crowned 
conical hat, shaped like a sugar-loaf. 



Do I not know you, erannam, and that sus'ar-loaft 
y JVebsier. 

Sugar-maple (Shu'g6r-m&-pl), n. A tree of 
the genua Acer, the A. saccharinum, a na- 
tive of North America, where it is also 
known under the name of rock-maple. Its 
average height is from 60 to 60 feet, with a 
diameter of from 12 to 18 inches. From its 
sap sugar is manufactured in considerable 
quantities in the United States and Canada. 
As the ascending sap is richest in sugar the 
trees are tapped in the early spring. Two 
holes about 20 inches from the ground are 
bored in the tree, and wooden spouts are 
driven into them, which convey the sap into 
troughs or pails placed on the ground. From 
^he troughs it is conveyed to boilers, and 
manufactured into sugar on the spot. See 
Maple. 

Sugar-mill (shu'gftr-mil), n. A machine for 
pressing out the juice of the sugar-cane. It 
consists usually of three heavy rollers, 
placed horizontally and parallel to each 
other, one above and between the other 
two. These are driven by a steam-engine, by 
water, or by animal power. The canes are 
made to pass between the rollers, by which 
means they are crushed, and the juice ex- 



is so small as to be hardly discernible by the 
naked eye, has an oval-shaped body, the 
mandibles are scissor-like. and the feet have 
suckers. Grocer’s itch is probably caused 
by these creatures. 

Sugar-mouM (shu'ger-mOld), n. A conical 
mould in which sugar-loaves are formed in 
the process of refining. Ure. 

Sugar-nippers (Shq'ger-nip-^irz), n. jpl. A 
tool for cutting loaf-sugar into small lumps. 
Simmonds, 

Sugar -orchard (Bhu'g6r-or-ch6rd), n. A 
collection or small plantation of maples 
used for making sugar. Called also Sugar- 
bush. [American.] 

Sugar-planter (shp'gfir-plant-dr), n. One 
A^o owns or manages land devoted to the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane. 

Sugar -plum (Shu'g6r-plum), n. A species 
of sweetmeat made of boiled sugar and 
various flavouring and colouring ingredients 
into a round shape, or into the shape of 
flattened balls or discs. ' If a child must 
have sugar -plums when he has a mind.’ 
Locke. 

Sugar-rellner (Bhu g6r-rS-fIn-6r), n. One 
who refines sugar. 

Sugar-refinery (shu'gdr-rS-fln-dr-i), n. An 
establishment where sugar is refined ; a 
sugar-house. 

Sugar-tongs (shu'gfir-tongz), n. pi. A small 
instrument, generally made of silver or 
plated metal, used for lifting small lumps 
of sugar at table. 

Sugar-tree (8hp'g6r-tr6), n. The sugar- 
maple (which seeV 

Sugary (shq'gdr-i), a. 1. Resembling, con- 
taining, or composed of sugar; sweet. ‘ With 
the sugary sweet thereof allure.’ Spenser. 
2. Fond of sugar or of sweet things; as, 
sugary palates. 

Sugescent (su-jes'ent), a. [L. sugens, suck- 
ing.] Relating to sucking. Patey. 

Suggest (su-jest' or sud-jest'; some say sug- 
jesr), v.t. [L. suggero, suggestum, to put 
under, to offer, to furnish, to suggest—^, 
under, and gero, to carry, to bring.] 1. To 
introduce indirectly to the mind or thoughts; 
to call up to the mind ; to cause to be 
thought of by the agency of other objects. 

Fie, fie, Master Ford l are you not ashamed? What 
spirit, what devil suggests this imagination? Shak. 

Some ideas are suggested to the mind by all the 
ways of sensation and reflection. Locke. 

The growing seeds of wisdom that suggest, 

By every pleasing image they present, 

Reflections such as meliorate the heart Coaoper. 

2. To propose with diffidence or modesty; to 
put before the mind Indirectly or guardedly; 
to hint; as, to suggest a different plan; to 
suggest a new mode of cultivation.— 8. t To 
seduce; to tempt. ‘Knowing that tender 
youth is soon suggested.’ Shak. — ^.\ To 
inform secretly. 

We njust suggest the people in what hatred 
He still hath held them. Shak. 


—Suggest, Hint. See Hint.— Syn. Hint, al- 
lude. intimate, insinuate. 

Suggest (su-jest' or sud-jestO, v.i. To make 
suggestions of evil; to present evil thoughts 
to the mind. Tennyson. 

Buggester (su-jest'er or sud-jest'Sr), n. One 
that suggests. ‘ Some unborn mggester of 
those treasons.’ Beau. A FI. 

Suggestion (su-jest'yon or sud-jest'yon), n. 
iTrne act of suggesting, or that which is 
suggested; a hint; a first intimation or pro- 
posal ; as, the measure was adopted at the 
suggestion of an eminent philosopher. 


Sugar-mill at work. 

pressed from them. The annexed illustra- 
tion represents a form of sugai'-mill in com- 
mon use. The motive power is applied direct- 
ly to the upper roller, and is communicated 
with an equal velocity, by means of spur 
inioDS, to the two lower rollers, which are 
rought nearly Into contact with the upper, 
and the extremities of the axes of which are 
seen in the cut. The canes are spread upon 
the feeding-table regularly, and as nearly as 
possible ai right angles to the axes of the 
rollers, and are first drawn downward be- 
tween the upper and first lower poller, then 
upwards between the upper and second 
lower roller, being thus crushed so as to 
separate the liquor, which flows downwards 
Into the hollow bed of the mill, and is then 
drawn off hy a spout, while the empty canes 
are detached from the rollers, and guided to 
the floor of the mill by the delivering board. 
Bugar-mite (shq'gfer-mit), n. A species of 
Aoarina or mite, Aoarus sacchart, found in 
raw or unrefined sugar. The insect, which 


One slight suggestion of a senseless fear. 

Infus'd with cunning, serves to ruin me DrycUn. 

2. A prompting, especially a prompting to 
do evil ; a secret Incitement ; temptation ; 
seduction. 

Why do I yield to that suggestion t Shak. 

For all the rest. 

They’ll take suggestion as a cat laps milk, Shak. 

8. Presentation of an idea to the mind ; as, 
the suggestions of fancy or imagination; the 
suggestions of conscience. —4. In metaph. 
same as Association.— Principle cf sugges- 
tion, association of idcM.— Relative sugges- 
tion, judgment See Association.— 6. t A 
crafty device, ffolinshed. —6. In law, in- 
formation without oath; as, (a) an inform^ 
tion drawn in writing, showing cause to 
have a prohibitioa A surmise or rep^ 
sentation of something, enrolled upon the 
record of a suit or action at the ins tan ce ol 
a party thereto. , . v 

SllggestlyB (su-jest'lv or sud-jest'iv), a. ^n- 
tamuig a suggestion or hint; calculated to 
suggest thoughts or ideas; suggesting what 
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4om not aiq;>e«r on the snrfftce. * A . . . 
wggettive memoir of their author.’ Sdin, 
Mev, 

He <Bacon) is throujjphoat, and especially in his 
essays, one of the most sHj/mstivt writers that ever 
wrote. WhaUly. 

tunrsitlyely (su-jest'iv-li or Bud-Jest1v<li), 
adv. In a suggestive manner; by way of 
suggestion. 

Bnggattlveneai (su-Jest'iv-nes or sud-jest'- 
Iv-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
suggestive. 

Sun^Atment (su^jest'ment or sud-Jest’- 
ment), n. Suggestion. [Kare. ] 
SllggeBtreSB (su-jest'res or sud-jest^res), 7i. 
Afemale who suggests. ’ The auggeatress of 
suicides.' De Qumeey. 

(sug'Jil), v.t [SeeSuGOlLATE.] 1. To 
ke livid by bruises. — 2. To defame; to 
sully; to blacken. ‘Openly impugned or 
secretly mggiUed. ’ Strype. 

“ gilatet (sug'Jil-at), v.t. [L. stiggiUo, aug- 
^ aturn, to beat black and blue, to insult, 
to revile.] To beat livid or black and blue. 
YTtsermin. 

Sngfl^Uatlon (sug-Jiba’shon), ti. A livid or 
bla^ and blue mark; a blow; a bruise; 
ecchymosis: also appli^ to the spots which 
occur in disease and in incipient putrefac- 
tion. 

Suicidal (su-i-sid'al), a. Partaking or of the 
nature of the crime of suicide; as, mieidal 
mania 

Suicldally (su-l-sld'al-li), adv. In a suicidal 
manner. 

Suicide (sd'i-sld), n. [Fr. guicide, suicide, 
the crime and the person; in first sense from 
L.L. suieidium, from L. eut, of himself, and 
4sidium, as in homicidium, parriddium, 
from ccBdo, to kill. In second sense, os if 
from a form euicida, corresponding to L. 
homicida, a homicide, parrieida, a parri- 
cide ; the last part of the word being like- 
wise from ocedo, to kill.] 1. Self-murder; 
the act of designedly destroying one’s own 
life. To constitute suicide, in a legal sense, 
the person must be of years of discretion 
and of sound mind. By the common law 
the consequences of suicide were the de- 

J privation of Christian burial rites, and the 
orfeiture to the crown of all the personal 
property which the party had at the time 
he committed the act by which the death 
was caused, including debts due to him, 
but it was not attended with forfeiture of 
freehold or corruption of blood. The statute 
88 and 84 Viet, jcxlii, abolished forfeiture 
to the crown.— 2. One guilty of self-murder; 
a felo de se, or a person who, being of the 
rears of discretion and in his senses, destroys 
himself. 

If fate forbears us, fancy strikes the blow, 

We make misfortune, snicuits in woe. Young. 

8uiCidlcal(sfi-i-sid^ik-al),a. Suicidal. [Rare.] 
Sulddlsm (sfiT-sid-lzm), n. A disposition 
to suicide. 

BuldBmt (sfiT-sizm), n. Selfishness; egotism. 
WhiUotk. 

SuldA (sfi’l-d€), n. pi. [L. $U8,mu. a sow, and 
Or. eidos, resemblance.] The swine, a fam- 
ily of ungulate (artiodactyle or * even-toed ’) 
mammalia, of high importance to man for 
economical purposes. The animals com- 



Cbaracters of Suidse. 

«. Skull of Wild Boar. A Teeth of the upper Jaw. 
a, Teeth of lower jaw. d. Foot e. Bones of foot. 

posing this family are characterized by hav- 
ing on each foot two Imtm principal toes, 
ahod with stout hoofk, ana two lateral toes, 
which are much riiorter and hardljr touch 


the earth. The incisor teeth are variaUe 
in number, but the lower Incisors are all 
levelled forwards; the canines are projected 
from the mouth and recurved upwards. 
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WUd Boar (Sits scro/a). 

The muzzle is terminated by a truncated 
snout, fitted for turning up the ground. The 
family includes the domestic hog, of which 
there is an endless variety of breeds ; the 
wild boar {Sva acrofa, Linn.), which is the 
parent stock of our domestic hog; the 
masked boar of Africa, or wart-hog {Phaco- 
choarua)', the babyroussa, a native of Asia; 
and the peccary (Dicotylea, Cnv.), a native 
of America. 

Sul generlB (sill jen'Cr-is). [L.] Of his or 
its own or peculiar kind; singular. 
Suillaget <sfi'il-&J), n. [Fr. aouillage, from 
aouiller, to sully, to soil. See Soil, j Same 
as Sullage. 

SuUllne (sfi'il-l!n). a. [L. aua, auia, sl sow. ] 
Of or pertaining to the Suidse, or hog family. 
Suing t (sfi'ing), n. [Fr. suer, to sweat, L. 
audo. ] The process of soaking through any- 
thing. Bacon. 

Suisi (su'ist), n. [L. auua, one’s own.] One 
who merely seeks to gratify himself; a self- 
ish person; a self-seeker; an egotist. Whit^ 
lock. 

Suit (sfit), n. [Norm, suit, a suit; Fr. auite, 
succession, following, train, attendants, set, 
(&G. See Sue.] 1. Lit. a following; the act of 
pursuing, as game; pursuit: and so used in 
the old English statutes, &c.— 2.t Consecu- 
tion; succession; series; regular order. 

They say it is observed in the Low Countries . . . 
that every five and thirty years the same kind and 
suit of years and weathers comes about again. 

Bacon. 

3. The act of suing ; an attempt to attain a 
certain result ; a seeking for something by 
petition or application; an address of en- 
treaty; a petition; a request; a prayer. 

‘ Many shall make auU unto thee.' Job xi. 19. 

Lord, grant me one suit, which is this; deny me all 
suits which are bad for me. Fuller, 

Especially, (a) a petition made to any one 
of exalted station, as a monarch or great 
prince; a court solicitation. 

Good lords, although my will to give is living. 

The suit which you demand is gone and dead. 

Shak. 

(b) Amorous solicitation; courtship; an at- 
tempt to win a woman in marrl^e; a pro- 
posal of marriage. * Each rival auU suspend. ’ 
Pope. 

f hope ray master's suit will be but cold. Shak. 
Since many a wooer doth coraotence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy. Shak, 

4. A set; a number of things used together, 
and in a degree necessary to be united, in 
order to answer the purpose ; as, a mit of 
curtains ; a av.it of armour ; a stut of sails 
for a ship: sometimes with less dependence 
of the particular parts on each other, but 
still united in use; as, a aait of clothes. 
'Some four avAia of peach-coloured satin.’ 
Shvk. * Three horses and three goodly auita 
of arms.’ Tennyaon.—h. Things that follow 
in a series or succession; the collective num- 
ber of individuals composing a series; a set 
of things of the same kind or stamp; as, a 
suit (or suite) of rooms, d;c. Specifically, one 
of the four sets or classes into which playing 
cards ore divided; as, to play a card of the 
wrong suit. 

To deal and fhuflite, to divide and tort 
Her mingled suits. Corvper, 

6. Betintfe; a company ornumber of attend- 
ants or followers; a^endanoe; train ; as, a 
nobleman and his suit. [In this sense the 
word is usually written suite (which ^e).^ 

tn< 


7. In law, (a) an action or process for the 
recovery of a right or claim; legal applica- 
tion to a court for justice; prosecunon of 
right before any tribunal; as, a civil suit; a 
cnminal suit; a suit in chancery. Where 
the remedy is sought in a court of law the 


term suit is synonymous with action; but 
when the proceeding is in a court of equity 
the term suit alone is used. The term is also 
applied to proceedings in the ecclesiastical 
and admiralty courts. 

In England the several suits or remedial instru- 
ments of justice are distinguished into three kinds, 
actions personal, real, and mixed. Blackstont. 

(&) The witnesses or followers of the nlain- 
tlif in an action at law.~8. In feudal lau}, a 
following or attendance; as, (a) attendance 
by a tenant on his lord, especially at his 
court; (6) attendance for the purpose of 
performing some service; (c) the retinue, 
chattels, offspring, and appurtenances of a 
villein.— To /oWoit; auit, to play a card of the 
same suit; hence, to do as another does; to 
follow the lead or example of another or 
others.— Out qf auita, no more in service 
and attendance; having no correspondence; 
at discord or out of harmony. 

Wear this for me ; one out ^ suits with fortune. 

That would give more, but tnat her hand lacks means. 

Shak. 

Suit (Sfit). V.t. 1. To adapt; to accommo- 
date; to fit or make suitable; as, to autY one’s 
self to one’s circumstances. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the action. 

Shak. 

2. To become; to be adapted or fitted to; to 
be suitable to. 'Such furniture as auita the 
greatness of his person.’ Shak. 

The duke is humorous; what he is indeed. 

More suits you to conceive than I to speak of. 

Shak. 

Raise her notes to that sublime degree, 

Which suits a song of piety and thee. Prior. 

S. To fit; to be adapted to; to be in proper 
position or condition for. 

Perhaps 

She could not fix the glass to suit her eye, 

7'etniyson. 

4. To be agreeable to; to fall In with the 
wishes or convenience of; as. that arrange- 
ment did not auit him at all; to auit one’s 
tastes.— 6, t To dress; to clothe, 
ril disrobe me 

Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant. Shak, 

Such a Sebastian was my brother too, 

So went he suited to his watery tomb. Shak. 

Suit (sfit), v.i. To agree; to accord; to cor- 
respond : generally followed by with or to. 
‘Something made to auit with time and 
place. ’ Tennyaoix. 

The place itself was suiting to his care. 

Dryden. 

Give me not an office 

That suits ivith me so ill. Addison. 

Syn. To agree, accord, comport, tally, cor- 
respond, match, answer. 

Bultability (sut-a-bil'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being suitable; suitableness. 

Suitable (sfit'a-bl), a. Capable of suiting; 
suiting or being in accordance; fitting; ac- 
cordant; agreeable; proper; Ijecomiiig; as, 
ornaments auitable to one’s character and 
station ; language suitable to the subject. 

* Making axiitable returns in acts of charity.’ 
Atterbury. ‘Some course auitable to thy 
rank. ’ Maaainger. 

What is amiss in them, you gods, make suitable 
for destruction. Shak. 

Suitableness (sfit'a-bl-nes), n. The state or 
of being suitable, fitted, or ad^ted; 

agreeableness. ‘Those 


Quality 

fitness; 


sympathies and auitableiiesaea of nature 
that are the foundation of all true friend- 
ship. ' South. — Syn. Fitness, propriety, 
agreeableness, correspondence, eongruity, 
compatability, consistency, consonance. 

Suitably (sfit'a-bli), adv. In a suitable man- 
ner; fitly; agreeably; with propriety. 

Whosoever speaks upon an occasion may take any 
text suitable thereto, and ought to speak suitably 
to that text. South. 

Bult-lxroker (sfifbrdk-^r), n. One who made 
a regular trade of obtaining favours for 
court petitioners. Maaainger. 

Suite (swgt). n, [Fr. See Suit.] 1. A com- 
pany or number of attendants or followers; 
retinue; train; as, a nobleman and his auita, 

‘ Hod there not come in Tydeus and Telenor 
with fifty in their suite to his defence.’ iSir 
P. Sidney . A number of things having 
a connection together, spoken of as a whole; 
a collection of things of the same kind; a 
series; as, to occupy a auite of rooms. 

Suiter (sQt'Ar), n. A suitor. Hooker. 

Sultboid (sfitlifild), n. In feudal law, a 
tenure in consideration of certain services 
to a superior lord. 

Suitilli; (sfit'ing), n. Cloth for i 
suit^clotkes: a tailor’s term. 
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SUliFUUE 


•aitor (Bflt'orX n, 1. In late, a party to a 
•ait or litigation. <-2. A petitioner; an appli- 
cant; one who sues, peUtions, or entreats. 

She hath been & suitor to me for her brother. 

ShaJt. 

S. One who solicits a woman in marriage; a 
wooer; a lover. 

He passed a yearunder the counsels of his mother, 
and then became a suitor to Sir Roger Ashton’s 
daughter. pyotton, 

SnltreSB (sat'res), n. A female supplicant. 
Rowe. 

Bnlcate, Buloated (sul'kat, suVkat-ed), a. 
[L. suloatua, pp. of aulco, to furrow, from 
tulcua, a furrow. ] Furrowed ; grooved ; 
having longitudinal furrows. OTOoves, or 
channels: applied more especially to stems, 
leaves, seeds, <fcc., of plants; the surfaces of 
various molluscous shells, &c. 

Buloation (sul-k&'shon), n. A channel or 
furrow. 

BulCUS (suncus). n. pi. Slllcl (sul'si). [L.] A 
groove or furrow; a term applied in anatomy 
to grooves on the surface of bones and other 
organs. 

Bulk (sulk), w.t. [From sulky.] Tolndul^ 
in a sullen or sulky fit or mood; as, to aulk 
at not getting one’s own way. [Colloq.] 

I left him as I found him, to T. Hook. 


Bulklly (sul'ki-li), adv. In a sulky manner; 
sullenly; morosely. 

Bulkiness (sul'ki-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being sulky; sullenness; sourness; 
moroseness. 

Bulks (sulks), n. pi. State of sulkiness; 
sulky fit or mood; as, to be in the tulka; to 
have a fit of the aulka. [Familiar. ] 

Bulky (sul'ki), a. [A. Sax. aolcen, sluggish, 
sulky; daealcan, to depress, to make dull or 
dispirited; aeolcan, to languish.] Sullen; 
sour; morose; doggedly keeping up ill-feel- 
ing and repelling advances. 

It is surely better to be even weak than malignant 
or su/ky. Dr. Hiiox. 

Bulky (sul'ki), n. [So called from accom- 
modating only one person, who may be re- 
garded as sulkily desiring to be left alone. ) 
A light two-wheeled carriage for a single 
person, drawn by one horse, used as a plea- 
sure-carriage and for trials of speed between 
trottiug-horses. 

Built (sul), n. [A. Sax. aulh.] A plough. 
Bullag0(8uraJ), n. [See Suillage. The word 
has no aoubt been affected by the verb to 
aully.] l.t A drain; filthy water; sewage. 

The streets were exceedingly large, well paved, 
having many vaults and conveniences under them for 
sttUage. Evelyn. 

2.t That which sullies or defiles. ‘ No tinc- 
ture, auUage, or defilement.’ South.— S. In 
founding, the scoria which rises to the sur- 
face of the molten metal in the ladle, and 
which is held back when pouring to pre- 
vent porous and rough casting.— 4. Silt and 
mud deposited by water. 

BuUen (sul'en), a. [O.E. aolein, aolain,O.FT. 
aolain, Pr. 8 ola 7 i, from L.L. aolanua, from L. 
aolua, alone, ^ole. See Sole.] 1 . Gloomily 
angry and silent; cross; sour; morose; 
aflfected with ill-humour. ‘ Our sulky 
dame.' Buma. ‘Snilie/i as a beast new-caged.’ 
Tennyaon. 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets. Skafc. 

2. Mischievous: malignant; unpropitious; 
foreboding ill; baleful. « 

Such sullen planets at my birth did shine, 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. 

Dryden. 

8 . Obstinate; intractable. 

Things are as sullen as we are. TUlotson. 

i. Gloomy; dark; dismal; sombre. ‘Night 
with her aullen wings. ’ Milton. 

Why are thine eyes fix’d to the sullen earth? Shak. 
Tlie dull morn a sullen aspect wears. Crabbe. 

6 . Sorrowful; sad; melancholy; dismal. 'Sul- 
len dirges.' Shak. 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 

And sullen presage of your own decay. Shah. 

9 . Slow-moving; slu^sh; dull.— 7. t Lonely; 
isolated; solitary. Gower. 

BuUoilit (sul'en), v.t. To make sullen, mo- 
rose, or obstinate. 

In the body of the world, when members are sul- 
len'd, and snarl one at another, down falls the fVame 
of all. Feltham. 

Sullenly (suVen-li), adv. In a sullen man- 
ner; gloomily; intractably; with morose- 
ness. 

He sullenly replied, he could not make 
Thc»e offers now. Dryden, 

Bullennest (sul'en-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being sullen; iU nature with si- 


lence; silent xnoroseness; gloominem; sour- 
ness; Intractableness. 

Bullenfl (lul'enz), n.pl. A morose temper; 
gloominess ; a nt of sullenness ; the sulks. 
‘Let them die that age and avXUna have.’ 
Shak. 

Sulleryt (sul'6r-i), n. [See Sull.] A plough- 
land. 

Sullevatet (sul'le-vat). v.t. [la. aublevo, aub- 
levatum, to lift up from beneath.] Tooause 
to make an insurrection ; to excite, as to 
sedition. 

How he his subjects sought to sullevate 

And breake the league with France. Daniel. 

SuUiage (sul'i-&j), n. Same as Sullage. 
Sully ^ul'l), v.t. pret. <fc pp. atillied; ppr. 
sullying. [O. E. aolien, A. Sax. aolian, to 
soil or aully; Goth, bi-aauljan, to sully or be- 
foul; further connections doubtful.] 1. To 
soil ; to dirty; to spot ; to tarnish. ‘ And 
statues sullied yet with sacrilegious smoke.' 
Roscommon. — 2. To dim; to darken. 

Let there be no spots to sully the brightness of 
this solemnity. Atterbury. 

3 . Fig. to stain; to tarnish; as, character 
sullied by infamous vices. ‘ Weakened our 
national strength, and avZlied our glory 
abroad.’ Boli^broke. 

Sully (sul'i), v.i. To be soiled or tarnished. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. 

Bacon. 

Sully (sul'i), n. Soil; tarnish; spot. 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little 
.spots and sullies on his reputation. Spectator 

Sulphacid (sulf'as-id), n. An acid in which 
sulphur takes the place of oxygen ; a sulpho- 
acid. 

SlQpliamate (sul'fa-mat), n. See Sulpha- 

MIC. 

Sulphamlc (sul-fam'ik), n. Having sul- 
phur and ammonium as the characteristic 
constituents. — Sulpharnic acid, an acid, 
the ammonium salt of which is produced 
by the action of dry ammonia on dry sul- 
phur trioxide. It may be regarded as sul- 
phuric acid in which one O H group is re- 
placed by NH2; thus, 8O3 ^ 

monobasic acid, forming salts called sul- 
phamates ; of these ammonium sulphamate, 

SO2 j known. 

Sulphandde (sul'fa-mid), n. (N2H4SO2.) A 
compound which may be regarded as two 
molecules of ammonia in which two hydro- 
gen atoms are replaced by the group SO2. 
Sulphate (sul'fat), n. [¥Vom sulphur.] A 
salt of sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid is 
dibasic, forming two classes of sulphates, 
viz. neutral mlphatea, in which the two 
hydrogen atoms of the acid are replaced 
by metal, and add sulphates, in which one 
hydrogen atom only is so replaced. The 
general formula of the former class is M2SO4, 
and of the latter MHSO.4. (M represents a 
monovalent metal.) Of tne sulphates, some 
are found native; some are very soluble, 
some sparingly soluble, and some insoluble. 
All those that are soluble are recognized In 
solution by the test of nitrate or chloride of 
barium, which causes a white precipitate of 
sulphate of barium, insoluble in acids. All 
the insoluble sulphates, when fused with 
carbonate of soda, yield sulphate of soda, 
which may be recognized as above. Some 
neutral sulphates occur in the anhydrous 
state, and others occur combined with 
water. The most important sulphates are- 
sulphate of aluminium and potassium, or 
alum; sulphate of ammonium, employed for 
making carbonate of ammonia; sulphate of 
copper, or blue vitriol, much used as an 
escharotic in surgery, and also used in dye- 
ing and for preparing certain green pig- 
ments; sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, 
used in making ink, and very extensively in 
dyeing and calico-printing; it is also much 
used in medicine ; sulphate of calcium, or 
gypsum; sulphate of magnesium, or Epsom 
salts; sulphate of manganese, used in calico- 
printing; sulphate of mercury, used in the 
preparation of corrosive sublimate and of 
calomel ; bisulphate of potash, much used 
as a flux in mineral analysis ; sulphate of 
sodium, or Glauber’s salts; sulphate of quin- 
ine, much used in medicine; sulphate of 
zinc, or white vitriol, used in surgery, also 
in the preparation of drying oils for var- 
nishes, and in the reserve or resist pastes of 
the calico-printer. Many double sulphates 
are known. 

BulphatlO (sul-fat'ik), a. Eelating to, con- 
taining, or resembling a sulphate. 


Biapliide(tumd),n. A oombinatioii of sul- 
phur with any other element, or with a body 
which can take the place of an element; a 
sulphuret. 

The sulphides are, for the moat part, analogous In 
composition to the oxides, and like the latter may be 
divided into acid and basic sulphides, or sulphur 
acids and sulphur bases, which are capable of unit- 
ing together and forming sulphur salts. Double sul- 
phide. a compound of two sulphides, as sulpharseni- 
ate of sodium, which is a compound of sulpharseidc 
acid, or pentasulphide of arsenic, and sulphide of so- 
dium. — Millie sulphide, a compound of sulphur 
and metal. n\ Allen Milur, 


BulphlndlgOtiO (Bulfin-di-got"lk), a. See 
SULPHOINDIOOTIC. 

Bnlphlon (sul'fl-on), n. A term applied to 
a hypothetical body consisting of one equi- 
valent of sulphur and four equivalents of 
oxygen: so called in reference to the binary 
theory of salts. Orahatn. 

Bulphlonlde (sul'fl-on-Id), n. A name given 
In the binary theory of salts to a compound 
of sulphion with a metal, or with a body 
representing a metal ; as, sulphionide of 
sodium, otherwise called ^phate cf soda. 
Graham. 

Sulphite (Bul'fit), n. [From sulphur.] A 
salt of sulphurous acid. The sulphites are 
recognized by giving off the suffocating 
smell of sulphurous acid when acted on by 
a stronger acid. A very close analogy exists* 
between them and the carbonates. 

Bulpho-acld ( sul'fd-as-id ), n. An acid In 
which sulphur takes the place of oxygen: 
thus we have sulpho-acetio acid, sulpho- 
cyanic acid, Ac., which may be regarded a» 
the oxyacld in which the oxygen of the 
group OH is replaced by 8 ; these acids are 
formulated as containing the group 8H. 
Sulphoosranate, Sulphocyanide (sul-ffl- 
si'an-at, sul-f6-sran-id), n. A salt of sulpho- 
cyanic acid. 

Sulphooyanlo (sulT6-sI-an-lk), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or containing sulphur and cyano- 
gen, or derived from sulphocyanogen. — 
Sulphocyanie acid (C N H 8), an acid occur- 
ring in the seeds and blossoms of cruciferoua 

f lants.andin the salivaof man and the sheep, 
t is a colourless liquid of a pure acid taste, 
and smells somewhat like vinegar. It col- 
ours the salts of peroxide of iron blood-red. 
It yields salts called sulphocyanates, or 
sometimes sulphocyanides. 
Sulphocyanogen (8ul'f6-8i-an"o-3en), n. 
((C N)2 8. ) A compound of sulphur and cyano- 
gen, called also sulphocyanic anhydride. It 
IB obtained in the form of a deep yellow 
amorphous powder, insoluble in water, al- 
cohol, and ether, but is dissolved by strong 
sulphuric acid. 

Sulpholndlgotlc (8ul'f5-ln-di-got"lkX a. 
Pertaining to, derived from, or containing 
sulphuric acid and indigo. Written also 
Suiphindigotic. — Sulphomdigotic or sul- 
acid ( CgHjNO. SO3), an acid 
iric 


formed by the action of sulphuric acid on 
indigo. When 1 part of pure indigo is added 
to 8 parts of sulphuric acid, the addition of 
water causes the deposition of a purple- 
powder called Bulphopui’puric acid, wlme 
a blue solution is obtained. The blue solu- 
tion contains two acids, sulphoindigotio 
acid and hypo-sulphoindlgotlc acid. 
Sulphopurourlc Add (8urfd-p6r-pa"rik. 
as'fd), n. See under SULPHOINPIGOTIC. 
SulpnoHsalt, Sulphosel (sul'fd-salt, sul'fd- 
sel), 71 . A salt in which oxygen is replaced 
by sulphur. Called also Sulphur-salt. 
BiUphovlnate (sul-f6-vi'natX n. A salt of 
Bulphoviuic acid. 

Sulphoylnlo (sul-fd-vin'lk), a. [From sul- 
phur, and L. vinum, wine.] In chem. con- 
taining sulphuric acid and spirits of wine or 
akohcH. — Sulphovinic acid ((C^Hfi) H S OA 
an acid produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon alcohol, and called also acid sul- 
phate of ethyl, or ethylic bisulphate. It has* 
a very sour taste, and cannot be concen- 
trated by evaporation without being decom- 
posed into alcohol and sulphuric acid. It 
forms with most bases oiwstallizable salts, 
called aulphovinates, which are all soluble. 
Bulphlir (sul'fdr), n. [L. sulfur, sulphur.} 
1 . Sym. S. At. wt. 32. Brimstone, an ele- 
mentary non -metallic combustible sub- 
stance, which has been known from thq^ 
earliest ages of the world. It occurs in 
great abundance in the mineral, sparingly 
m the vegetable, and still more sparingly 
in the animal kingdom. It occurs some- 
times pure or merely mixed, and sometimes 
in chemical combination with oxygen aad 
various metals, forming sulphates and tuln 
phides. It is found in greatest abundaiwe 
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ind pori^ in ^ neighbourhood of vol- 
onnoes, nxMera or extinct, m in Sicily; and, 
aa an article of commerce, ia chiefly im- 
ported from the Mediterranean. That which 
ia manufactured in this country is obtained 
by the roasting of iron pyrites. It is com- 
monly met with in two forms; that of a 
compact, brittle solid, and a fine powder. 
It is nearly tasteless, of a greenish yellow 
colour, and when rubbed or melted emits a 
peculiar odour. Its specific gravity is 1 *99; 
it Is insoluble in water, and not very readily 
soluble in alcohol, but is taken up by spirits 
of turpentine, by many oils, and by carbon 
dianlpnide. It is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. It is readily melted and volatilized. 
It fuses at 282* Fahr., and between 232* and 
280* it possesses the greatest degree of 
fluidity, and when cast into cylindrical 
moulds forms the common roll-sulphur of 
commerce. It possesses the peculiar pro- 
perty of solidif;riHS at a higher degree, or 
when raised to 320*. Between 480* and 480* 
it is very tenacious. From 480* to Its boil- 
ing-point (792*) it again becomes liquid. At 
792* it rises in vapour, and in close vessels 
condenses in the form of a fine yellow pow- 
der. called Jtowera qf fnUphur. When sul- 
phur is heated to at least 480*, and then 
poured into water, it becomes a ductile 
mass, and may be employed for taking the 
impressions of seals and medals. Sulphur 
exists in two distinct crystalline forms, and 
also as an amorphous variety: these modifi- 
cations are characterized by differences iu 

r ciflc gravity, in solubility in various 
. lids, and in many other points. Sulphur 
combines with oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, 
dtc., forming various important compounds. 
It unites also with the metals, forming sul- 
jdiides. It is of great importance in the 
arts, being employed in the manufacture of 
gunpowder, luclfer-matches, vulcanite, and 
Bolpnuroug and sulphuric acida It is also 
employed in medicine, and for various other 
purposes. — Crude aulphur^ the result of the 
distillation of native sulphur. — Sulphur 
group, the elementary substances sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium; all having a strong 
attraction for oxygen. — Roll or stick sul- 
phur, sulphur refined and cost into wooden 
moulds.— 2. t Considered as that of which 
lightning consists. 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air, 

And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak. Shah, 

^Stones of sulphur, thunderbolts. Shak. 
Sulpliurate (sul'ffi-r&t), a. Belonging to 
sulphur; of the colour of sulphur. ’ A pale 
sulphurate colour.' Dr, H, More. [Rare.] 
Sulpliurate (surfu-rat), v. t. To impregnate 
or combine with sulphur; to subject to the 
action of sulphur. 

Sulphuration (sul-ffi-ra'shon), n. 1. Act of 
dressing or anointing with sulphur. Bentley. 
2. The subjection of a substance, such as 
straw-plait, silks, woollens, &c., to the action 
of sulphur for the purpose of bleaching. 
BulpllllXUtor (8ul'fCi-r&-t^r), n. An appara- 
tus for impregnating with or exposing to 
the action of sulphur ; especially, an appa- 
ratus for fumigating or bleaching by means 
of the fumes of burning sulphur. 
SulpboreitF (sul-f^r-SI-ti), n. The state 
offing siUphureoug. B. Jonson. [Rare.] 
SulphureouB (sul-ffi'rS-us). a. Consisting 
of sulphur ; having the quG^tles of sulphur 
or brimstone; impregnated with sulphur; 
sulphurous. *£tna vomiting sulphureous 
fire.' Dry den. 

BulplllireouBly (sul-ffi'r^-us-li), adv. In a 
su^hureous manner. Sir T. Herbert. 
Sttlplmreoufneas (sul-f Q're-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being sulphureous, 
flolplltiret (sum-ret), n. Same as Sulphide. 
Bulphuratted (sun a-ret-ed), a, AppUed to 
bodies having sulphur in combination.— 
Sulphuretted hydrogen (H^S), a compound 
formed when hydrogen and sulphur come 
in contact in the nascent state. It is a 
transparent colourless gas, recognized by 
its peculiar fetid odour, resembling that of 
putrid em. It is very deleterious to animal 
life, and is often formed where animal 
matters or excrements putrefy. It is the 
active constituent of sulphureous mineral 
waters. It Is also known by the name of 
Sydrotulphurie Acid, Sulphydric Acid, and 


means of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
awlphnrtc (sul-ffi^rik), a. Pertaining to or 
pMained from sulphur.— acid, oil 


of vitriol, a most important add, discovered 
by Basil valentine towards the close of the 
mteenth century. It was formerly procured 
by the distillation of dried sulphate of iron, 
c^led green vitriol, whence the corrosive 
liquid which came over in the distillation, 
having an oily consistence, was called oU of 
vitriol. It is now prepared in this and most 
other countries by burning sulphur, or more 
frequently iron pyrites, in closed furnaces, 
and leading the fumes, mixed with oxides 
of nitrogen, into Imge leaden chambers, 
into which Jets of st^un are continuously 
sent. The oxides of nitrogen are produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid upon nitre 
contained in pots, which are placed between 
the sulphur ovens and the chambers. The 
sulphur dioxide takes away part of the oxy- 
gen from the oxides of nitrogen, which are 
again oxidized by the air in the chambers. 
The sulphur trloxide produced unites with 
the steam to form sulphuric acid. The acid 
produced in the chamber is condensed in 
leaden vessels until it reaches a certain 
gravity, when it is run into glass, or some- 
times into platinum vessels, where the con- 
densation is continued. Pure sulphuric 
acid ia a dense, oily, colourless fluid, hav- 
ing, when strongly concentrated, a specific 
gravity of about 1 a It is exceedingly acid 
and corrosive, decomposing all animal and 
vegetable substances l)y the aid of heat. It 
unites with alkaline substances, and sepa- 
rates most of the other acids from their 
combinations with the alkalies. It has a 
very great affinity for water, and unites with 
it in every proportion, producing great heat; 
it attracts moisture strongly from the atmo- 
sphere, becoming rapidly weaker if exposed. 
The sulphuric acid of commerce is never 
pure, but it may be purified by distillation. 
With bases sulphuric acid forms salts called 
sulphates, some of which are neutral and 
others acid. By concentrating sulphuric 
acid as far as is possible without decompo- 
sition, and cooling the liquid so obtained, 
crystals of the true acid, H2SO4, are fonned. 
The ordinary acid ia a hydrate of H2SO4 of 
varying composition. A form of sulphuric 
acid known as Nordhausen acid is prepared 
by heating green vitriol in closed vessels; it 
is a solution of sulphur trioxide in sulphuric 
acid (H2SO4SO8), or it may be regarded as 
pyrosulphuric acid (H282O7), The best test 
of the presence of sulphuric acid, whether 
free or combined, is a soluble compound of 
barium. Thus, when a solution of chloride 
of barium is added to a liquid containing 
sulphuric acid it causes a white precipitate, 
viz. sulphate of barium, which is not only 
insoluble iu water, but in the strongest 
acids. Of all the acids the sulphuric is the 
most extensively used in the arts, and is in 
fact the primary agent for obtaining almost 
all the others by disengaging them from 
their saline combinations. Its uses to the 
scientific chemist are innumerable. In 
medicine it is used in a diluted state as a 
refrigerant See Sulphate. — Sulphuric 
ether, ethyllc, vinic, or ordinary ether — 
a colourless transparent liquid, 
of a pleasant smell and a pungent taste, ex- 
tremely exhilarating, and producing a de- 
gree of intoxication when its vapour is in- 
haled by the nostrils. It is produced by 
distilling a mixture of equal weights of sul- 
phuric acid and alcohol, and by various other 
means. Its specific CTavityiB0 720 It is 
extremely volatile and highly inflammable; 
and its vapour, mixed with oxygen or atmo- 
spheric air, forms a very dangerous explo- 
sive mixture. It dissolves iu 10 parts of 
water, and is miscible with alcohol and the 
fatty and volatile oils in all proportions. It 
is employed in medicine as a stimulant and 
antispasmodic. The vapour of ether has 
been administered with success to patients 
when about to undergo surgical operations, 
but it is now to a great extent superseded by 
chloroform. True sulphuric ether, known 
also as sulphate of etAyl— (020^5)2804— is an 
oUy liquid, of burning taste and ethereal 
odour, resembling that of peppermint, of 
sp. 1*120. and almost incapable of being 
distilled without decomposition, as at a 
temperature of about 28(r it resolves itself 
into alcohol, sulphurous acid, and olefiant 
ass.— Sulphuric oxide, or sulphur trioxide 
(80A is a white crystalline body produced 
by the oxidation of sulphurous oxide (which 
see). VHien this oxide is thrown into water 
it combines rapidly with the latter to form 
sulphuric acid. 

SlUphiirllie (suFf^r-In), a. Pertaining to 


or resembling sulphur; sulphureous. Bailey. 
[Rare.] 

Sulphuring (salT«r-ing), n. 1. In bleach- 
ing, a process of bleaonmg by exposure to 
the fumes of sutohur, or % means of sul- 
phuric acid.— 2. in calico-printing, the pro- 
cess of exposing printed calicoes to sulphur- 
ous acid fumes in the operation of fixing 
steam-colours. 

Sulphur-ore (sul'fer-dr), n. The commer- 
cial name of Iron pyrites, from the fact that 
sulphur and sulphuric acid are obtained 
from it. 

Sulphurous (sulTer-us), a. Made or im- 
pregnated with sulphur; like sulphur; con- 
taining sulphur. ‘There’s the sulphurous 
pit.' Shak.— Sulphurous oxide, sgss formed 
by the combustion of sulphur in air or dry 
oxygen. It is transparent and colourless, 
of a disagreeable taste, a pungent and suffo- 
cating odour, is fatal to life, and very inju- 
rious to vegetation. At 45", under tJie pres- 
sure of two atmospheres, it l)ecomes liquid, 
and also at 0° under the pressure of one at- 
mosphere. It extinguishes flame, but is not 
Itself inflammable. It has considerable 
bleaching properties, so that the fumes of 
burning sulphur are often used to whiten 
straw, and silk and cotton goods. This gas 
is also called Sulphur Dioxide; when led 
into water it forms sulphurous acid (Hj SOg). 
This acid readily takes up oxygen, passing 
into sulphuric acid; it is dibasic, forming 
salts called sulphites. 

Sulphur - salt ( sulTdr-s^lt ). See Sulpho- 

8ALT. 

Sulphur -wort (8urf6r-w6rt), n. A plant, 
hog’s fennel, of the genus Peucedanum, the 
P. officinale. See PEUCEDANUM. 

Sulphury ( 8ul'f6r-i ), a. Partaking of sul- 
phur; having the qualities of sulphur. 
‘Death rides upon the sulphury siroc.' 
Byron. 

Sulphydric (sulf-Pdrik), a. See under Sul- 
phuretted. 

Sulpltiau (sul-pi'shi-an), n. In the R. Cath. 
Ch. one of an order of priests established in 
JiYance iu 1642 for the purpose of traininc 
young men for the clerical office : so called 
from the parish of St. Sulpice, Paris, where 
they were first organized. 

Sultan (sul'tan), w. [Ar. sxiltdn; Chal. shil- 
ton, one in power, a ruler, jnagistrate, from 
shdlat, to exercise or have dominion.] The 
ordinary title of Mohammedan sovereigns ; 
as, the Sultan of Zanzibar or of Marocco ; 
by way of eminence, the appellation given 
to the ruler of Turkey, who assumes the 
title of Sultan of sultans. 

Sultana (sul-ta'na), n. 1. Tlie, queen of a 
sultan; the empress of the Turks; a sul- 
taness. — 2. A name given to birds of the 
genus Porphyrio, family Rallida;. The /*. 





Sultana {Porphyrio martinica). 

martinica is a magnificent species of marsh- 
bird found in the West Indies and the 
southern United States. Like its congeners, 
it has long toes which support it on the 
aquatic herbage which often covers the 
places of its resort 

Sultana-blrd (sul-tk'na-b^rd), n. See Sul- 
tana. 

Sultanate ( suPtan-kt ), n. The rule or do- 
minion of a sultan; sultanship. 

SultanesB (suPtan-es), n. A sultana. 

Sultan-flower (BuPtan-flou-6r), n. A name 
^ven to two species of composite plants of 
the genus Amberboa — A. odorata, called 
also Sweet Sultan, and A. moschata, called 
1^ Purple SuUan. 
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inltaiUo (kul<^tan'ikX Ot or belonging to 
a enltan; imperial. 

Sttltantn (BUi^tan-in), n. 1. A former Turk- 
ish money of account, worth 120 a^rs; 
also, a gold coin worth 10«.— 2. The Vene- 
tian gold sequin. Swimonda. 

Sultaxiry (surtan-ri), n. The dominions of 
a sultan. ' The svXtanry of the Mamelukes.' 
Bacon. 

Sultanshlp (suVtan-shipX n. The office or 
state of a sultan. 

Sultany t (suTtan-i), n. Same as Sultanry. 

Sultriness (sul'tri-ues), n. The state of 
being sultry; heat with a moist or close air. 

Sultry (surtrl), a. [A form of sweltry, O.E. 
meltrie, sultry, from ewelter, which again is 
from swelty to faint, to be oppressed with 
heat. See Swblt.] 1. Very hot, burning, 
and oppressive. ‘Libya’s mltry deserts.’ 
Addison. * The burning sky and Htdtry sun. ’ 
Dry den. — 2. Very hot and moist, or hot, 
close, stagnant, and heavy, as air or the at- 
mosphere. 

Sum (sum), n. [O.Fr. sume, some, Mod. Fr. 
somine, from L. gumma, a sum, fern, of gum- 
mug, highest, superl. of auperus, that is 
above, from super, above.] 1. The aggre- 
gate of two or more numbers, magnitudes, 
quantities, or particulars; the amount or 
whole of any number of individuals or par- 
ticulars added; as, the sum of 6 and 7 is 12; 
the 8U7n of a and 6 is a ■+• &. 

How precious also are thy thoughts to me, O God! 
how great is the sum of them ! Ps. cxxxix. 17. 

You know how much the gross sum of deuce-ace 
amounts to. S/taAr. 

Hence— 2. The whole number or quantity. 

The stretching of a span 
Buckles in his sum of age. Shak. 

The glory of the sum of things 

Will flaslj along the chords and go. Tennyson. 

8. A quantity of money or currency; any 
amount indefinitely ; as, I sent him a sum 
of money, a small mm, or a large m^n; 1 re- 
ceived a large sum in bank-notes. ‘Cer- 
tain sumjg of gold.’ Shak. — A. The whole 
abstracted; the principal points or thoughts 
when viewed together; the amount; the sub- 
stance; as, this is the mm of all the evidence 
in the case ; this is the sum and substance 
of all his objections ; the sum of all I have 
said is this. ‘'This is the very gum of all.’ 
Shak. 

The sum of duty let two words contain ; 

O may they graven on thy heart remain 1 
Be humble and be just. Prior. 

—In sum, in short; in brief. 

Jn sum, no man can have a greater veneration for 
Ch.aucer than myself. Dryden. 

6. Height; completion. 

Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 

My story to the sitm of earthly bliss. Milton. 

6. An arithmetical problem to be solved, or 
example of a rule to be wrought out ; such 
a problem worked out and the various steps 
shown. 

He took out of it a large sheet of paper, folded 
small, and quite covered with long sums carefully 
worked. From the glimpse I had of them, I should 
say that I never saw such sums out of a school 
ciphering-book. Dickens. 

Sum (sum), v.t. pret. & pp. gummed; ppr. 
gumming. 1. To add Into one whole; to add 
together and find what the whole amount is; 
to cast up; to ascertain the totality of: often 
followed by up; as, to mm or to mm up a 
column of figures. * Summed the account 
of chance.’ Shak. 

The hour doth rather sum up the moments than 
divide the day. Bacon. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 

And in the morning what thou hast to do. 

George Herbert. 

2. To bring or collect into a small compass; 
to comprise in a few words: usually with up; 
as, to mm up evidence; he mmmed up his 
arguments at the close of his speech with 
great force and effect 

' Go to the ant. thou sluggard,' in few words, sums 
up the moral of this fable. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

3. t In falconry, to have (the feathers) full 
grown and in full number. ‘ With prosperous 
wing full mmm'd. ’ Milton. 

Feather’d soon and fledge 
Their pens they summ'd. Milton. 

Hence » 4. t To supply with full clothing. 
Beau, de FI.— To mm up evidence, to reca- 
pitulate to the Jury, in a clear and suc- 
cinct manner, the aifferent facts and cir- 
cumstances which have been adduced in 
evidence in the case before the court, giving 
at the same time an exposition of the law 
where it appears necessary: said of the pre- 
siding Judge in a Jury court It may also be 


said of a counsel dimming up his own case 
at the close of the evidence which he has 
adduced. 

BtunaCL Bumaoh (s&'makx n. [Fr. mmae, 
from Ar. eummdk, sumacL from mmaka, 
to be tall] 1. A genus of plants (Ehus), 
of many species, some of which are used 
in tanning, some in dyeing, and some in 
medicine.— 2. The powdered leaves, pedun- 
cles, and young branches of certaui spe- 
cies of Rhus used in tanning and dyeing. 
The sumac of commerce is 
chiefly obtained from the 
Ekug Coriaria. (See Rhus.) 

Written also Shumach. 

Sumage, t Sninmage t 
(sum^aj), n. A toll for 
carriage on horseback; a 
horse-load. 

Sumatran (sO-ma'tran), n. 

A native or inhabitant of 
Sumatra. 

Sumatran (sO-ma^tran), a. 

Of or relating to Sumatra 
or its inhabitants. 

Sumbul (sum’bul), n. An 
Eastern name for the root 
ot an umbelliferous plant, 

Furyangium Sumbul. It 
contains a strongly odor- 
ous principle, like that of 
musk, and is regarded as an 
antispasmodic and stimu- 
lating tonic. Also an East- 
ern (Arabic) name of spike- 
nard (which see). 

Sumless (sum’les), a. Not 
to be summed up or com- 
puted; of which the amount cannot be as- 
certained; incalculable; inestimable. 

As rich with nrai.sc 
As is the ooze and bottom of tfie sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. Shak. 



gium Sumbul). 


Summaxily (sum'a-ri-li), adv. l. In a sum- 
mary manner; briefly; concisely; in a nar- 
row compass or in few words; as, the Lord's 
Prayer teaches us summarily the things we 
are to ask for.— 2. In a short way or method; 
without delay. 

When the parties proceed summarily, and they 
choose the ordinary way of proceeding, the cause is 
made plenary. Aylijffe. 

Summarize, Summarise (sum'a-riz), v.t. 
pret. & pp. mmmarized; ppr. summarizing. 
To make a summary or abstract of; to reduce 
to or express in a summary ; to represent 
briefly. 

Summary (sum'a-ri), a. [Fr. aommaire, 
summary, compendious. See Sum.] 1. Re- 
duced into a narrow compass or into few 
words; short; brief; concise; compendious; 
as, a m^nmary statement of arguments or 
objections.— 2. Rapidly performed; quickly 
executed; effected by a short way or method. 

He cleared the table by the summary process of 
tilting everything upon it into the fireplace. Dickens. 

3. In law, said of proceedings carried on by 
methods intended to facilitate the despatch 
of business; thus, a mmmary conviction is a 
conviction before magistrates without the 
intervention of a Jury; such also Is the com- 
mittal of an offender by a Judge for con- 
tempt of court.— Syn. Short, brief, concise, 
compendious, succinct, prompt, rapid. 

Sumxnazy (sum'a-ri), n. [L. gummarium, 
a summary, from mmma, a sum. See Sum. ] 

1. An abridged or condensed statement or 
account; an abstract, abridgment, or com- 
pendium, containing the sum or substance 
of a fuller statement; as, the comprehen- 
sive mmmary of our duty to God in the 
first table of the law. 

And have the summary of all our g^rlefs, 

When time shall serve, to show in articles. Shak. 

2. In law, a short application to a court or 

a without the formality of a full pro- 

Summation (sum-i'shon), n. 1. The act of 
forming a sura or total amount. 

Of this series no summatiott is possible to a finite 
intellect, De Quincy. 

2. An aggregate.— Summation qf series, in 
math, see Series. 

Summer (sum'dr), n. One who sums ; one 
who casts up au account. 

Bummer (sum'dr), n. [A. Sax. sumor, mmer; 
common to the 'Teutonic languages; O.H.G. 
and Icel. mmar, G. and Dan. sommer, Sw. 
eommar, D. aomer, zomer. The origin is 
doubtful, though probably the root is that 
of mn,] 1. That season of the year when 
the sun shines most directly upon any re- 
gion; the warmest season of the year. North 


of the equator it may be roughly said to in- 
clude the months of June, July, and August. 
Astronomically considered, summer begins 
in the northern hemisphere when the sun 
enters Cancer, about the 2lBt of June, and 
continues for three months, till ^ptember 
28d, daring which time the sun, being north of 
the equator, shines more directly upon this 

E art of the earth, which renders this the 
ottest period of the year. In latitudes south 
of the equator Just the opposite takes place, 
or it is summer there wlien it is winter here. 
The entire year is also sometimes divided 
into summer and winter, the former signi- 
fying the warmer and the latter the colder 
part of the year.— 2. A whole year; a twelve- 
month. 

Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece. Shak. 
—Indian mmmer. See under Indian. —St. 
Martin's mmmer, a period of fine weather 
after winter has set in, occurring about St. 
Martin’s day, November 11th; hence, pros- 
perity after misfortune. 

Expect Saint Sfartin s summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. Shak. 
Those last few years were her summer of St. 
Martin. Lawrence. 

Summer (sum'er), a. Relating to summer; 
as, summer heat. 

He was sitting in a summer parlour. Judg. iii. ao. 

Bummer (sum'er), v.i. To pass the summer 
or warm season. ‘ The fowls shall summer 
upon them.’ Is. xviii. 6. 

And thou shalt walk In soft white light with kings 
and priests abroad, 

And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills 
of God. Aird. 

Summer (sum'er), v.t. l. To keep or carry 
through the summer. [Rare.] 

Maids well summered and warm kept are. like flies 
at Bartholomew-tide, blind, though they have their 
eyes. Shak. 

2. To feed during the summer, as cattle. 
[Bcotch.] 

Summer (sum'er), n. [Fr. sommicr, a pack- 
horse, a rafter, from L. sagmariiia, from L. 
and Gr. sagma, a pack-saddle.] In building, 
(a) a large stone, the first that is laid over 
columns and pilasters, beginning to make a 
cross vault, or a stone laid over a column 
and hollowed to receive the first hautich of 
a platband, (b) A lintel, (c) A large timber 
or beam laid as a bearing beam, (d) A girder, 
(c) A brest-siimmer. 

Summer-colts (sum'^r-kdlts), n. pi A pro- 
vincial term for the quivering, vaporous ap- 
pearance of the air near the surface of the 
ground when heated in summer. 

Bummer -cypress (sum'er-si-pres), n. A 
plant, a species of Kochia, K. scoparia. 
Summer -duck (sum'er-duk), n. A very 
beautiful North American migratory spe- 
cies of duck {Dendronessa sponsa or Aix 
sponsa), belonging to the section having the 
hind toe destitute of membrane, very similar 
to the mandarin duck of the Chinese. It 
has been found capable of domestication. 
Called also Wood-duck. 

Bummer -fhllow (sum'6r-fal-ld), n. [See 
Fallow. ] Naked fallow ; land lying bare 
of cropsin summer, but frequently ploughed, 
harrowed, and rolled so as to pulverize it 
and clean it of weeds. 

Summer-fkllow (sum'dr-fal-ld), a. Lying 
fallow during the summer. 

Summer -fallow ( sum ' er - fal - 16 ), v. t. To 
plough and let lie fallow; to plough and 
work repeatedly in summer to prepare tor 
wheat or other crop. 

Summer-house (sum'^r-hous), n. i. A 
house or apartment in a garden to be used 
in sunmier.— 2. A house for summer resid- 
ence. 

8ummerlXlB(Bum'6r-ing), n. [From sumyner, 
the building term above.] In building a 
term applied to the Jointing ot stones form- 
ing the intradoB of a vault, and in a cylin- 
drical vault intersecting the hitrados in 
lines parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 
Written also Sommering. 

Summering (sum'er-ing), n. l. A kind of 
early apple. — 2. t Rural merrymaking at 
midsummer; a summer holiday. Fares. 
SummezlilieBB (sum'6r-ll-nes), n. The state 
of having a mild or summer-like tempera- 
ture. Fuller. [Rare.] 

BummenWiUlt (sum'dr-sAlt), n. See Somer- 
sault. 

O'er each hillock it will vault, 

And nimbly do the summersault. Drayton. 

Bummer -Beemlug (sum'Sr-sSm-ing), a. 
Appearing like summer; full-blown; rank 
or luxuriant. ‘ Summer - seeming lust.' 
Shak. 


eh, oAain; Ch. Sc. looh; g,go\ J.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing^; SH, then; th, tWn; w. idg; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See K*Y. 
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gnnmimat (surn'to-iet), n. Same m 

Somenautt 

Snmmer-ftir («im'6r-it6r), v. t To ■ammer> 
fallow. 

8flxiimar-ftone<eum'6r'StdD)»n. See skew- 
CORBEL. 

Bummer >8wellln8 (snm'er-Bwel-ing), a. 
Orowing up in aummer. ‘The aummer- 
swelling fiovfer.‘ Shak" 
Bummm’-ttme(aam'Ar>iIm),n. The summer 
season. ‘The genial sumnwr-eime.' Long- 
fellow. 

Bummer-tree (sum'er-trfi), n. A beam full 
of mortises for the reception of the ends of 
Joists, 

Bummer-Wlieat (sum'dr-whSt). n. wheat 
sown In spring, as opposed to winter-wheat 
or that which is sown in autumn. 
Summery (sum'er-i), a. of or pertaining to 
summer; like summer. [Rare. ] 

Summlet (sumlst), n. One who forms an 
abridgment or summary. [Rare.] 

A book entitled The Tax of the Apostolical 
Chamber or Chancery, whereby may be learned 
more sorts of wickedness than from all the sum- 
mists and the summaries of all vices. Sp. Bull. 

Summit (sum'it), n. [Fr. sommet, dim. of 
O.Fr. aom, a summit, from L. summum, 
highest part See Sum.] 1. The top; the 
highest point; as, the of a mountain. 

‘ JE^ed on the summit of the highest mount. ' 
Shak.~-2. The highest point or degree ; ut- 
most elevation ; as, the summit of human 
fame.— S. In conch, the most elevated point 
of the shell where the hinge is placed. 
SummltlesB (sum'it-les), a. Having no 
summit. Sir H. Taylor. 

Summit-level (sum‘lt-lev-el), n. The 
highest level; the highest of a series of 
elevations over which a canal, watercourse, 
railway, or the like is carried. 

Summltyt (sum‘it-i), n. [L. summitas, from 
summtw, highest] 1. The height or top of 
anything. su}\ft. — 2. The utmost degree; 
perfection. Jer. Taylor. 

Summon (summon), v.t. [O.E. somone, 
somne,sompne, from O. Fr. 8omoner,8umuner, 
semoner, Mod. Fr. semondre, to move, from 
L. summonere, sub-monere—svh, under, pri- 
vately, and moneo, to remind (whence moni- 
tion, monitor, <fcc. ). ] 1. To call, cite, or notify 
by authority to appear at a place specified, or 
to attend lu person to some public duty, or 
both ; especially, to command to appear in 
court; as, to summon a jury; to summon 
witnesses. ‘Nor trumpets surmnon him to 
war.' Dry den. 

The parliament is summoned by the king's writ or 
letter. Blackstone. 

2. To call; to send for; to ask the attendance 
of. 

Then summon'd to the porch we went. Tennyson. 

8. To call on ; to warn ; especially, to call 
upon to surrender ; as, to summon a fort. 
*^mmon the town.* Shak. 

Coal-black clouds that shadow heaven’s light 
Do summon us to part and bid good night. Shak. 

4. To call up ; to excite into action or exer- 
tion; to rouse; to raise: with up; as, summon 
up all your strength or courage. 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. Shak. 


—Call, Convoke, Summon. See Call, — Stn. 
To call, cite, notify, convene, convoke, in- 
vite, bid, warn, rouse, excite. 

Summoner (sum'on-^r), n. One who sum- 
mons or cites by authority ; especially, one 
employed to warn persons to appear in 
court; also, a former name for an apparitor. 
Summons (sum'onz), n. ; apparently plural 
but really singular aud used as such, the 
plural being summonses. (Fielding, how- 
ever. has the erroneous expression: ‘all 
these sumtnom proving ineffectual. *) [0. E. 
somons, somounce, O.Fr. semonoe, semonse, 
A summons, fern, forms of semons, pp. of se- 
mondre. See Summon.] 1. A call by autho- 
rity or the command of a superior to appear 
at a place named, or to attend to some pub- 
lic duty. 

This summons he resolved not to disobey. 

Bp. Fell. 

He sent to sununcm the seditious and to offer par- 
don; but neitiier summotis tmt pardon was regarded. 

Hayward. 

2. An invitation or asking to go to, or appear 
at, some place *, a call, with more or less 
earnestness or insistence. 

Then Sew in a dove 

And brought a summons from the sea. Tennyson. 

8. In law, a call by aothorlty to appear in a 
court; also, the written or printed document 
by which such cell is given ; a citation to 
appear before a Judge or magistrate; ape- 


dfloally, (a) a writ calling on a defendant 
to cause an appearance to the action to be 
entered for him within a certain time after 
service, in default whereof the plaintiff may 
proceed to judgment and execution, (b) An 
application to a judge at chambers, whether 
at law or in equity, (cl A citation summon- 
ing a person to appear before a police magis- 
trate or bench ox justices, (d) in Scots law, 
a writ issuing from the Court of Session in 
the sovereign's name, or. if in a sheriff court, 
in the name of the sheriff, setting forth the 
grounds and conclusions of an action, and 
containing a warrant or mandate to messen- 
gers-at-arms or sheriff-officers to cite the 
defender to appear in court.— 4. MUit. a call 
to surrender. 

Summons (sum'onz), v.t. To serve with a 
summons; to summon. Swift. [Obsolete 
and Scotch.] 

Summum Bou'um (sum'mum bd'num). [L. ] 
The chief good. 

Sumnert (sum'ndr), n. A summoner. Mil- 

ton. 

Sumoom (su-mbmO, n. Same as Simoom. 
Bump (sump), ». [LG. Sw. and Dan. sumn, 
D. soinp, G. sumpf, a swamp, marsh, pool.] 
1. A puddle or pool of dirty water. [Pro- 
vincial.]— 2. A pond of water reserved for 
salt-works. —3. A round pit of stone, lined 
with clay, for receiving the metal on its first 
fusion.— 4. The cistern or reservoir made at 
the lowest point of a mine, from which is 
pumped the water which accumulates there. 
Sumph (sumfl, n. [A nasalized form of Sc. 
sotfi a stupid person, a sumph, correspond- 
ing to D. svf, dull, melancholy, doting.] A 
dunce; a blockhead; a soft dull fellow. 
[Scotch.] 

a more than usual sumph produced an avenging 
epigram upon him and two other traitors. 

Prqf. IVilson. 

SumphlBll (surofish), a. Like a sumph; 
characteristic of a sumph; stupid. ‘The 
sumphish moh.' Ramsay. [Scotch.] 
Sumplt (sum'plt), n. A small poisoned dart 
or arrow, thrown by means of a sumpitan 
(which see). 

Sumpitan (sum^pit-an), n. A long straight 
cane tube or blowpipe, in which a poisoned 
dart is placed and expelled by the breath. 
It is used by the natives of Borneo and 
other islands in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Sumpter (sump't^r), n. [Sommetier, driver 
of a pack-horse, from a (hypothetical) L.L. 
sagmatarius, from L. sagrna, Gr. sagma, 
sagmatos, a pack or burden. See Summer 
(building term) ] l.f The driver of a pack- 
horse.— 2. A horse or other animal that car- 
ries goods; a baggage-horse; a pack-horse, 
with full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather'd fates among the mules and sumfters 
sent. Dryaen. 

8. A porter. Shak. [Rare.]— 4. A pack; a 
burden. Beau, and FI. [Rare.] 

Sumpter (sump't^r), a. Applied to an ani- 
mal, as a horse or mule, that carries neces- 
saries, as of an army ; as, a sumpter horse ; 
a sumpter mule. 

Sumpter -saddle (sump't^r-sad-l), n. A 
pack-saddle. 

Sumption t (sum'shon), n. [L sumptio, 
sumptionis, from sumo, sumptum, to take.] 
The act of taking. Jer. Taylor. 
Sumptuary (8ump‘til-a-ri), a. [L. sumptu- 
arivs, from sumptus, expense, from sumo, 
sumptum, to take up, use, spend— and 
emo, to buy, originally to spend. ] Relating 
to expense ; regulating expense or expendi- 
ture.— laws, laws made to re- 
strain excess in apparel, food, or any luxu- 
ries. Such laws at one time or another 
have been in force in many states. 

It is the highest impertinence and presumption, 
therefore, in kings and ministers, to pretend to watch 
over the economy of private people, and to restrain 
their expense, either by sumptuary laws or by pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. 

Adam Smith. 

Sumptuoaltyt ^ump-tfi-os^i-ti), n. {From 
sum^uous. ] Expensiveness ; costliness. 
Raleigh. 

Sumptuous (sump'tQ-us), a. [L. sumptu- 
osus, from sumptus, cost, expense. See 
Sumptuary. ] costly ; expensive ; hence, 
splendid; magnificent; as, a sumptuous 
house or table; sumptuous apparel. 

We are too magnilicent and sumptuous in our 
tables and attendance. Atterbury. 

She spoke and turned hersumptuoushtakdt with eyes 
Of shining expectation fixed on mine. Tennyson, 

Stn. Costly, expensive, splendid, magnifi- 
cent, lordly, princely. 

Bumptuouily (sump^tfi-us-li), adv In a 
sumptuoui manner; expensively; splendidly; 
with great magnificence. 


SumptaoillIlMfi (snmi/ttl-UB-xid^ a. The 
state of being sumptuous; costunets; ex: 
pensiveness; splendour; magnifloexuse, 

I will not fall out with those who can reconcile 
sumptuousness and charity. Bsyle. 

Sumpturet (sump'tfir), n. Sumptuousness; 
magnificence. Chapman. 

Sun (sun), n. [A. Sax. sunns (fern.), Icel. 
O.H.G. and Goth, sunna (Goth, also sunno), 
G. sonne, L. G. sunne, D. son. There are kin- 
dred forms with filial I, loel. sdl, Dan. and Sw, 
sdl, also rarely A. Sax. sdl; these forms coin- 
ciding with L. sol; also (with common inter- 
change of 8 and h) Gr. hilios, W. haul. Com 
haul. Armor, heol. From a root meaning to 
shine,] 1, The splendid orb or luminary 
which, being in or near the centre of our sys- 
tem of worlds, gives light and heat to all the 
planets, and is therefore the primary cause 
of all the motions and changes effected on 
the surface of our globe by those mighty 
agents. All the planets and comets of our 
system revolve round the sun as a common 
centre, at different distances and in different 
periods of time. Its mean apparent diameter 
is about 32 minutes, and its mean distance 
from the earth aliout 92,000.000 of miles. 
Its real diameter Is 860,000 miles, and hence 
its volume is equivalent to about 14 million 
times the volume of our earth; but its mean 
density is only a fourth of that of the earth. 
It revolves on its axis from west to east in 
264 of our mean solar days, the axis being 
Inclined at an angle of 82* 40^ to the plane 
of the ecliptic. When viewed through 
powerful telescopes the sun’s disc is observed 
to have large and perfectly black spots upon 
it, several of which are usually visible at 
once. These spots present the appearance 
of black irregular patches, and have been 
proved to be hollows in the luminous sur- 
face of the sun. (See Solar spots under 
Solar.) These spots appear and disappear 
very irregularly, some lasting for weeks and 
months, others only a day. Around the 
spots, and on other places, there are often 
masses brighter than the general surface, 
called faculce or torches. The general sur- 
face itself is not uniform, but appears mot- 
tled, and made up of bright roundish patches, 
with soft edges, sprinkled Irregularly on a 
less luminous background. The luminous 
surface of the sun is called the photosphere. 
The photosphere is overlaid by an atmo- 
sphere which is invisible under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but reveals itself to the spectro- 
scope, and at a total eclipse forms the white 
halo or corona which is seen surrounding the 
moon. Within the corona are seen oddly 
shaped masses of a red colour, projecting con- 
siderably at various points beyond the moon's 
edge, and these projections are united by a 
continuous belt of similar, though less vivid 
colour. This belt is called the chromosphere, 
and these reddish masses are great clouds 
or flames of incandescent hydrogen. The 
spectroscope has shown the sun to be com- 
posed of substances identical, partly at 
least, with those composing the earth, as 
hydrogen, sodium, iron, magnesium. The 
matter is so intensely hot as to be largely 
in the state of vapour. The amount of light 
sent forth by the sun is not exactly measur- 
able, but the amount of heat has been pretty 
accurately computed, and it is certainly 
enormous. It is equivalent in mechanical 
effect to the action of 7000 horse-power on 
every square foot of the solar surface, or to 
the combustion on every square foot, of up- 
wards of 134 ewts. of coal per hour.— 2. In 
popular usage, the sunshine; a sunny place; 
a place where the beams of the sun fall; as, 
to stand in the sun, that is, to stand where 
the direct rays of the sun fall.— 8. Anything 
eminently splendid or luminous; that which 
is the chief source of light, honour, glory, 
or prosperity. 

The sun of Rome is set Shak. 

I will never consent to put out the sun of sover* 
eignty to posterity. Eikon Basilike. 

4. The luminary or orb which constitutes 
the centre of any system of worlds ; as, the 
fixed stars are suns in their respective sys- 
tema— 6. A revolution of the earth round 
the sun; a year. 

Vile It were 

For some three suns to store and hoard mysalt 
Tennyson, 

— U’ndsr the sun, in the world ; on earth: a 
proverbial expression. 

There is no new filing under the sun, EqcIss. i, 9, 
— i9un of righteousness, In Scrip. Christ, as 
being the source of light, anlmatloxi, and 
comfort to his disciples.— <8un and jmnet 
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an ingenions oontrinuioe adopted 
fey Watt in the early history of the steam- 
engine, for converting the reciprocating 



motion of the beam into a rotatory mo- 
tion. In the annexed figure the sun wheel 
a, is a toothed wheel fixed fast to the axis 
of the fly-wheel, and the planet wheel 0 is a 
similar wheel bolted to the lower end of the 
connecting-rod c ; it is retained in its orbit 
by a link at the back of both wheels. By 
the reciprocating motion of the connecting- 
rod the wheel b is compelled to circulate 
round the wheel a, and in so doing carries 
the latter along with it, communicating to 
the fly-wheel a velocity double of its own.— 
Sun forms the first element of many self- 
explanatory compounds; as «t£n-bright, mn- 
clad, sun-dried, sun -like, sun -lit, sun- 
scorched, &c. 

Sim (sun), v.t pret. & pp. stmned; ppr. 
sunning. To expose to the sun’s rays ; to 
warm or dry in the light of the sun ; to in- 
solate; as, to sun cloth; to sun grain. ‘ To 
stm thyself in open air.* Dry den. 

Like morning doves 

That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch. 

Tennyson. 

Sun, Sun-hemp (sun, sun^hemp), n. See 
Sunn. 

Sunbeam (sun'bSm), n. A ray of the sun. 
‘The gay motes that people the sunbeams.’ 
Milton. 

This was a truth wrote with a sunbeam, legible to 
all mankind. South. 

Sun-bear (sun'bar), n. The name given, 
from their habit of basking in the sun, to 
a group of bears with short fur, gener^ly 
dark, and with a large white or yellow patch 
on the breast. They are found in Central 
Asia, in Java, and other East Indian islands. 
The species climb cocoa-trees and destroy 
the fruit. They form the genus Helarctos. 
H. malayanus is the bruang or Malayan 
sun-bear. See Bruano. 

Sun-bird (sun'bfird), n. A bird of the genus 
Cinnyris or Nectannia, family Cinnyridse or 
Nectariniadse, found principally iuthe tropi- 
cal parts of Africa and Asia, and in the ad- 
jacent islands. They are small birds, with 
plumage approaching in splendour to that 



Sun-birds [Cynniris a/ra), male and female. 


of the humming-birds, which in many re- 
spects they resemble. They live on insects 
and the juices of flowers ; their nature is 

S y, and their song agreeable. They hold 
e same place in the Old World that hum- 
ming-birds do in the New. They build in 
toe noUows of trees or in thicK bushes. 
Some of them, however, make dome-like 
nests, which they suspend at the extremi- 
ties of twigs or branches. 
iim**blillk:(Buna)llMk),». A flash or glimpse 
of sunshine. Sir W. Scott [Scotch.] 


Bun-bonnet (sun^n-netx n. A lady's bon- 
net having a shade as a protection from the 
sum * 

Bun-bow (8unl>d), n. An iris formed by the 
refraction of light on the q;>ray of cataracts, 
or on any rising vapour. 

The sun-boiv's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven. Byron. 

Sun-bright (sun'brit), a. Bright as the sun; 
like the sun in brightness; as, a sun-bright 
shield. ‘Her eye.’ Shak. 
Sun-bum (sun'bCm), v.t. To discolour or 
scorch by the sun; to tan. 

Sun-burn, Sun-bumlng (sunltCm, sun'- 
bem-ing), n. The burning or tan occasioned 
by the rays of the sun on the skin. 

Sun -burner (sunT>dm-Cr), n. See Sun- 
light. 

Sunburnt (sun^b^mt), a. 1. Discoloured 
by the heat or rays of the sun; tanned; 
darkened in hue; as, a sunburnt skin. 

* Sunburnt and swarthy though she be.' 
Dryden.—2. Scorched by the sun’s rays; as, 

‘ the sunburnt soil.’ Sir R. Blackmore. 
Sun-buret (sun^berst), n. A sudden flash of 
sun-light. Moore. 

Sun-ChUd ^un’klad), a. Clothed in radiance: 
bright. ‘The sun-dad power of Chastity. ‘ 
Milton. 

Sundaneee, Sundaneeian (sun'dan-ez, sun- 
dan-dz’yan), n. One of a section of the 
Malay race inhabiting Malacca, the Sunda 
Archipelago, and the Philippines. 
Sundaneee, 8undaneBlan(sun’dan-ez, sun- 
dan-6z'yan), a. Of or belonging to the Sun- 
da Archipelago, or the natives or inhabitants. 
See the noun. 

Sundart (sun'dkrt), n. A ray of the sun. 
Hemans. 

Sunday (sun'da), n. [A. Sax. sunnan-dceg, 
that is, aay of the sun; G. sonntag, Dan. 
sondag, D. zondag; so called because this 
day was anciently dedicated to the sun or 
its worship.] The first day of the week; the 
Christian Sabbath; the Lord's -day. See 
Sabbath. 

Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu; 

I will to Venice; Sunday comes apace: 

We will have rings and things and fine array ; 

And kiss me, Kate, we will be married o’ Sunday. 

Shak. 

E’en Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me. Pope. 
Sunday (sun'd&),a. Belonging to the Lord’s- 
day, or Christian Sabbath. 

Sunday-letter (sun'da-let-Cr), n. The do- 
minical letter. See under Dominical. 
Sunday-eohool (suu'da-skbl), n. A school 
for the reli^ous instruction of children and 
youth on tne Lord’s-day. 

Sunder (sim'der), v.t [A. Sax. sunderian, 
sundrian, syndHan, from sundor, sunder, 
asunder, separate, apart; similarly Icel. sun- 
dra, Dan. sbndre, D. zonderen, G. sondem, 
to sraarate. A. Sax. sundor, Icel. sundr, 
Sw. Dan. abnder, G. sonder, Goth, sundro, 
asunder, ^art, appear to be comparative 
forms. Hence sundry, asunder. Sound, a 
channel, is of closely allied origin.] To 
part; to separate; to keep apart; to divide; 
to disunite in almost any manner, as by 
rending, cutting, or breaking; as, to sunder 
a rope or cord ; to surider a limb or joint ; 
to sunder friends or the ties of friendship. 
‘The sea that sunders him from thence.’ 
Shak. ‘Crantor’s body sunder'd at the 
waist.’ Dry den. 

This man with lime and rough-cast doth present 
Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder, 

Shak. 

As he sat 

In hall at old Carleon, the high doors 
Were softly sunder'd, and thro’ these a youth 
Fast. Tennyson. 

Sunder (sun'd^r). v.i. To part; to be sepa- 
rated; to quit each other. 

Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we. Shak, 

Sunder (sun'ddr), n. [See above.] A separ- 
ation or severance : used in the now archaic 
adverbial phrase in sunder, in two; asunder. 

‘ Gnawing with ray teeth my bonds in sun- 
der. ’ Shak. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear tn 
sunder. Ps. xlvi. 9. 

Sunder (sun'ddr), v.t To expose to, or dry 
in, the sun. [Provincial.] 

Sun-dew (sun'dfl), n. A genus of plants 
(Drosera), nat order Droseracese, of which 
It is the type. See Drosxra. 

Sun-dlBl (8un'd!-al), n. An instrument to 
show the time of day by means of a shadow 
cast by the sun. A sun-dial consists of two 
parts— the style, usually the edge of a plate 
of metal or a small rod, always made paral- 
lel to the axis of the earth, and poinung to 
the north pole; and the duU-fetes, on which 


are marked the dlreotionB of the shadow for' 
the several hours of the day, toeir halves, 
quarters, <kc. But the forms which may ba 



Sun-diaL— Face of Horizontal Dial, shadow pointing 
to one o’clock. 

given to dials are almost infinite. The most 
common form is the horizontal dial, having 
the plane of the dial parallel to the horizon, 
and consequently m A l n g with the style an 
angle equal to the latitude of the place, 
since the style must always point to the 
north pole. The hour lines Intersect each 
other at the point where the style intersects 
the dial plane, and the angles they midee 
with one another and with the meridian 
line, or line for twelve o’clock, depend on 
the latitude. In vertical dials the position 
of these lines depends on the latitude and 
the aspect of the face. 

Sun-dog (sun'dog), n. A luminous oo* 
caslonaily seen a few degrees from the sun, 
supposed to be formed by the intersection 
of two or more haloes. Sometimes the spot 
appears when the haloes themselves aro 
invisible. 

Sundown (Bun'doun),n. Sunset; sunsetting. 

‘ Oft when sundown skirts the moor. ’ Ten- 
nyson. This word seems not older than tho 
present century. Though in good usage 
the equally appropriate sunup is as yet only 
an Americanism. 

Sundra-tree (sun'dra-trfi), n. Same as Soon- 
dree. 

Sun-dried (sun’drld), a. Dried in the rays 
of the sun. 

The building is of sun-dried brick. Sir T. Herbert, 

Sundries (sun^driz), n. pi. Various small 
things, or miscellaneous matters, too minute 
or numerous to be individually specified. 

They were recruiting themselves after the fatigues 
and terrors of the night, with tea and sundries. 

Dickens, 

SundrilY (sun'dri-li), adv. In sundry ways; 
variously. Fabyan. 

BundiV (sun'drl), a, [A Sax. sundrig, syn- 
drig, from sundor, separate. See Sundbr.) 
Several; divers; more than one or two: 
various. ‘ For sundry weighty reasons. 
Shak. 

I have composed sundry collects. Sanderson. 
Sundry foes the rural realm surround. Dryden. 

—All and sundry, all both collectively and 
Individually; as, be it known to all and 
sundry whom it may concern. 

Sundry-man (sun'dri-man), n. A dealer in 
sundries, or a variety of different articles. 
Sunfish (sun'flshi, 71. 1. The name of Ashes 
of the genus Ortnagoriscus, a genus of tele- 
ostean Ashes belonging to the family Dio- 
dontidee, and so named on account of the 
almost circular form and shining surface of 
the typical species. The sunfish appears 
like the head of a large fish separated from 
the body. While swimming ft turns upon 
itself like a wheel. It grows to a large nze,. 



Short Sunfish (Orthap^oriscus mola). 


often attaining a diameter of 4 feet and 
sometimes even that of 12 feet. It is found 
in all seas from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
circle. Its liver yields a large quantity of 
oil, which is In repute among sailors as an 
external application for the cure of sprains, 
rheumatism, dc. Two or three species arc 
known.— 2. The basking-shark.— 8. A small 
fresh-water fish of the perch family, 

Ing to the genus Pomotis. Also called Pond- 
perch. [United States.] « - 

Sunflower (sun'flou-dr), n. m English 
name of a genus of plants called Helisntoas, 
so named from toe form and colour of ton 
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flower* or from its habitof tomlng to the 
•an. See HujAKTHva. 
fliuafl (aung). pret. ^ pp. of aing, * While to 
his'herp divine Amphion tung.* 

* Died round the bulbul as he rurtp.' Tet^ 
nyaon. 

Many a noble war<«oiig had he sun£^. Tennyson. 
fluak (Bongk)* pret A pg. of tink. ‘ Or tossed 
by hope, or sunk by care/ Prior. 
flunkrai (sungk'n), a. Lying on the bottom 
of the sea or other water; ^en or pressed 
down; low. * Sunken wreck and sumless 
treasuries. ' Skak. 

flnnlnta (sungk'ets), n. pi Provision of 
whatever fcindr [Scotch.] 
fltUlk-feilOd (sungk'fens), 9k A kind of fence 
no part of which projects above the general 
level of the ground. It is usually a ditch 
wl^ a retaining wall on one side, and is 
used upon the edge of a garden bordering 
on a park, so as to ^ve an apparently greater 
extent to the grounds. 

flimkle (sungk'i), 9k A low stool. 8tr W. 
Seott. [Scotch.] 

flimleM (sun'les), a. Destitute of the sun 
or its rays; shaded. 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to roan 
Down to a sunltss sea. Coitriekrt. 

8im-light (sunlit), a 1. The light of the 
sun. [In this sense perhaps more frequently 
written Sunlight.}— 2. A large reflecting clus- 
ter of gas-burners placed beneath an open- 

S s ceiling, for lighting and ventilating 
room. Called also Sun-burner. 

( sunlit X a. Lit or lighted by the 

sun. 

Slum* Snxm-hbxnp (sun, sunliempx a A 
material similar to nemp, imported from 
the East Indies, and extensively used in the 
manufacture of cordage, canvas, <fec. It is 
obtained from the stem of the CrotaZaria, 



Sunn {Crotalarutjuncea). 

junoea, a shrubby leguminous plant, 8 to 
12 feet high, with a branching stem, lance- 
shaped silvery leaves, and long racemes of 
bri^t yellow flowers. Called also Bombay 
Hemp, Madras Hemp, Sun, Sun-hemp, Sun- 

Jrajona. Buimali (sun'aX a The name given 
by Mohammedans to the traditionary por- 
tion of their law, which was not, like the 
Koran, committed to writing by Moham- 
med, but preserved from his ups by his im- 
mediate disciples, or founded on the autho- 
rity of his actiona The orthodox Moham- 
medans who receive the Snnnah call them- 
selves Sunnites, in distinction to the various 
sects conmrehended under the name of 
Shiites. See Shiitb. 

flnnplah (S«nl-a), a The sect of Sunnitea 
See StriTNA 

flnnililiass (sunl-nesX a State of being 
sunny. 

diniuiltgb Bnxml (sunlt, sunix n. One of 
the so-called orthodox Mohammedans who 
receive the Sunnah as of equal importance 
with the Koran. See StmiTA and Shiitb. 
Jhaimwt (sun'nudX a In India, a patent, 
charter, or written authority. 

Jimiiy (sun^), a. L Like the sun ; shining 
or daatiing with light, lustre, or splendour; 
radiant; brii^it 

Her sum^ locks 

Hang on her temptes like a golden Seece. Shai. 
2. Proceeding from the sun; as, tunny 
heams.— 8. Exposed to the rays of the sun ; 


lighted up, brightened, or wanned by the 
dmect rays of the snn; as* the tunny aide of 
a hill or building. ' Her blooming moun- 
tains and her tunny shores.* Acicitson. 
BunxiP - sweet (sunl-swStX a. Bendered 
sweet or pleasantly bright by the sun. Ten- 
nyton. 

Sunny- warm (sun^i-wgrmX a. Wanned 
with sunshine; sunny and warm. Tewny^ 
ton. 

Sun - opal <sun*d-palX n. A variety or spe- 
cies of opal displaying bright yellow and 
red reflections. Cailea also Firt-opal See 
GIRASOLB, 2. 

Sun-pan (sun'pan), n. A pan or tdnk in 
which clay was formerly left to lie until fit 
to use in making pottery. 

Sun -picture (sun'pik-tflrX n. A picture 
taken by means of the sun’s rays ; a photo- 
graph. 

Sun-plant (sun^plantX n. See Sunn. 
Sunproof (sun'prO^ a. impervious to the 
rays of the sun. * Thick arms of darksome 
yew, sun-proa^.' Martian. 

Sunrise (sun'rlz), n. 1. The rise or first ap- 

S earance of the sun above the horizon in 
le morning, or the atmospheric phenomena 
accompanying the rising of the sun ; the 
time of such appearance, whether in fair or 
cloudy weather; morning; as, a beautiful 
tunrite.—2. The region or place where the 
sun rises; the east; as, to travel towards the 
tunrite. 

Sun - rising ( sun'ilz-ing X n. 1. The rising 
or first appearance of tne sun above the 
horizon; sunrise. ^Bid him bring his power 
before tun-riting.* Shak. — 2. The place or 
quarter where the sun rises; the east. 

The giants of Libanus mastered all nations from 
the sun-rising to the sunset. Raleigh. 

Sunset (sun'set), u. 1. The descent of the 
sun below the horizon; the atmospheric 
phenomena accompanying the setting of the 
sun ; the time when the sun sets ; evening. 
'The twilight of such day as after tuntet 
fadeth in the west’ Shak. Hence— 2. Fig. 
the close or decline. 

'Tis the sunset of life gives roe mystical lore. 

Campbell. 

$. The region or quarter where the sun sets; 
the west. See SUN-ElsiNfl, 2. 
Sun-S6ttlng<8un^8et-ingX9i. Same as Sunset. 
Sun-shads (sun'shadx n. Something used 
as a protection from ihe rays of the sun; as, 
(a) a small umbrella or parasol, (b) A small 
framework covered with silk, &c. , in front 
of a lady’s bonnet, (c) A kind of awning 
projecting from the top of a shop window. 
Sunshine (sun 'shin), n. 1. The l^ht of the 
sun, or the space where it shines; the direct 
rays of the sun, or the place where they 
faU. 

But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton. 

2. Fig. the state of being cheered by an 
influence acting like the rays of the sun 
warmth; illamuiation ; pleasantness; any 
thing having a genial or beneficial influence; 
brightness; cheerfulness. 

The man that sits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripens In the sunshine of his favour. Shah. 

Nothing earthly gives or can destroy 

The soul’s calm sunshin* and the heartfelt Joy. 

Pope. 

Suxudllxie ( Bun'shln X u. Same as Sunshiny. 
'Send him many years of sunshine days.* 
Shak. 

Sunshiny (sun'shln-i), a. 1 . Bright with 
the rays of the sun; having the sky un- 
clouded in the daytime ; as, sunshiny wea- 
ther. 

We have had nothing but sunshiny days, and daily 
walks from eight to twenty miles a day. Lamb. 

2. Bright like the sun. ' Flashing beams of 
that sunshiny shield.’ Spenser. 
Sun-Bmltten (sun'smit-n), p. and a. Smit- 
ten or lighted by the rays of the sun. *8un- 
tmiUen Alps.* Tennyson. 

Sun - BpnXKe ( sun'sp^rj x n. a plant, Eu- 
phorbia heVUmopia. Called also Cafs-milk 
and fFarftoort. 

Sun-Star (s un'sUiX n. A star-flsh of a scar- 
let colour, the SdUieter pappoaa or an allied 
species, having a large number of rays. 
Sunstons (sun'stdnx u. A popular name 
given to various minerals, as (a) a very hard 
and semitransparent variety of quartz, called 
also Caft-eye (which seeX (b) A variety of 
ollgoclase or soda-feltw oontaining minute 
pailicles of specular mm. 

Snn-strloiksn (sun'strik-nXp. and a. Stricken 
by the sun; affected hy sun-stroke. Ten- 
nyson. 

Simatrokt (sun'strdkXn. A sndden affection 
of the human body caused by the sun or his 


heat ; «pe(dfloally* a rery fatal affection of 
the nervous system of fluent oocuxrenoe 
in tropical climates, especially among the 
white races, and in temperate regions dur- 
ing very warm summers. It has been de- 
senbed as acute poisonine of the uerve- 
oentres with superheated blood, the result- 
ing phenomena being acute paralysis of the 
nerve-centres, principally the centres of re- 
spiration and heart movements. It is gen- 
erally caused by exposure of the head and 
neck to the direct rays of the sun, but is 
not infrequently brought on by intense tro- 
pical heat, the contamination of the air, as 
from overcrowding in barracks and on ship- 
board, prolonged marches or other over- 
exertion, intemperate habits, and the like. 
Called also Ictus Solis, Coup de Soleil, and 
Insolation. 

Sunup (sun'up), 91. [Formed on the model 
of sundovm, and equally appropriate. See 
Sundown.] Sunrise, [united States.] 

Such a horse as that might get over a gemd deal 
of ground atwixt sunup and sundown, y. F. Cooper. 

Sunward (sun'w^rd), (hdv. Toward the sun. 
Sunwise (sun'wiz), adv. In the direction of 
the sun’s course; in the direction of the 
hands of a watch lying with its face up. 
Sun-worship (sun'wer-ship), 91. The wor- 
ship or adoration of the sun as the symbol 
of the deity, as the most glorious obiect in 
nature, or as the source of light and heat. 
See Fire-worship. 

Sun-worshipper (sun'wer-shlp-cr), 9i. A 
worsliipper of the sun; a fire-worshipper. 
See Fire-worship. 

Sun-year (sun'ygr), 9i. A solar year. 

Sup (sup), v.t. pret, & pp. supped; ppr. sup- 
ping. [A. Sax. sUpan, to sup, to drink; Ic^ 
supa, L.G, supen, D. zuipen, O.G. inf an, 
G. savfen, to sip or sup. Sip is a lighter 
form of this, and soup, supper are of same 
origin, but come to us dii-ectly from the 
French.] 1. To take into the mouth with 
the lips, as a liquid ; to take or drink by a 
little at a time; to sip. 

There I’ll sup 

Balm and nectar in my cup, Crashait). 

2. To have as one's lot; to be afflicted with; 
as, to sup sorrow.— 3. To eat with a spoon. 
[Scotch.] 

Sup (sup), v.i. 1. To eat the evening meal. 

When they had supped, they brought Tobias in: 

Tobit vUl. I. 

Where sups he to-night t Shah. 

2. To take in liquid with the lips; to sip. 

Nor, therefore, could we sup or swallow without it 
(the tongue). N. Grew. 

Supt (sup), V.t. To treat with supper. 

Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shah. 
Let what you have within be brought abroad, 

T o sup the stranger. Chapman. 

Sup (supX 91. A small mouthful, as of liquor 
or broth; a little taken with the lips; a sip. 


Tom Thumb got a little 
And Tomalin scarce kist the cup. Drayton. 


Supawn (sU'PRnO, 9i. In the United States, 
an Indian name for boiled Indian meal 

Super- (sG'p^r). [L. ; cog. Gr. hyper, Skr. 
upari, E. over, G. iiber.] A Latin preposi- 
tion much used in composition as a prefix, 
having (a) a prepositional meaning = over 
or above, in place or position, as In super- 
struoture; (b) an adverbial meanings over, 
above, or beyond, in manner, denee, mea- 
sure, or the like, as in superexc^ent. In 
chem. it is used similarly to per. 

Super (sfl'pdr), 9i. A contraction used col- 
loquially for certain words of which it is 
the prefix; as, (a) a supernumerary; specifi- 
cally, a theatneal supernumerary, (b) A 
super-hive. 

Superable (sfl'p^r-a-bl), a. [L. superdbUit, 
from supero, to overcome.] Capable of be- 
ing overcome or conquered. 

Antipathies are generally superahle ^ a single 
effort Johnson. 

Superableneu (sfl^r-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being superable or surmountable. 
Superably (sU^pdr-a-bli), odv. So as may 
be overcome. 

Buperabound (Bfl'per-a-bound"X »•»*. To 
abound above or beyond measure; to be very 
abundant or exuberant; to be more than 
sufficient 


You superabound with fancy; 
mind than of body. 


you have more of 
HoweU. 


Suparflbnndinoa (sfl'jiidr-a-bun^'dansX «»• 
The state of being superabundant; more 
than enough; excessive abundance. 

The one (manufketure) is in an advandilg 
and has therefore a continual demand for saw hands; 
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tlw otlMrls fai a daciiitiiig itate, and the supertthun* 
done* of hand! it continuallty increaiinff. 

Aaotm Smith, 

Simralmxidaat (■a'pdr-A-bun^aant), a, 
A^unding to ezoeai; being more than la 
■ufflcient. * Sxjiperabundant zehV Sw^t 
fluperabimdailtly (Bfl'pdr-a bun'^danMi), 
aav. In a supejrabundant manner; more 
than Bufflciently. 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately 
fid and suptrabuntlantly satisfy the desire. Cheym. 

Snperaddulated (sa'p«r<.a-Bid'^u-lat-edX a. 
Acidulated to exceBs. 

fliiperadd (Bti>p6r>ad0» v.t. To add over and 
above; to ^d or join in addition. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he 
had not the nightingale's voice suPeradded to the 
beauty of his plumes. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

The strength of a living creature, in those external 
motions, is something distinct from and suteradded 
to its natural gravity. Sp. IvUkins. 

Buperadditlon (8h'p6r-ad-drBhon),n. l. The 
a^ of auperadding or adding Bomething over 
and above.— 2. That which is superaddedL 

Let the same animal continue long in rest, it will 
perhaps double its weight and bulk ; this superaddi- 
tion is nothing but fat Arbuthnot. 

Superadvenlent (sa'p^r-ad-vS^ni-ent), a. 
[Prefix super, and advenient] 1. Coming 
upon; coming to the increase or aaslatance 
of Bomething. 

The soul of man may have matter of triumph when 
he has done bravely by a superadvenient assistance 
of his God. Dr. H. More. 

2. Coming unexpectedly. [Bare.] 
Buperaltar (aa'per-ftl-Wr), n. A ledge or 
shelf over or at the back of an altar for sup- 
porting the altar-cross, vase and flowers, <&c. 
Called also Retable. 

SuperangeUc (BU^p6r-an-jerik), a. More 
than angelic ; superior in nature or rank to 
the angels ; relating to or connected with a 
world or state of eidstence higher than that 
of the angels. MUman. 

Superannuate (sh-per-an'nh-at), v..t. [See 
below. ] 1. To impair or disqualiiy by old age 
and infirmity ; as, a superannuated magis- 
trate.— 2. To allow to retire from service on 
a jpension, on account of old age or infir- 
mity ; to give a retiring pension to; to pen- 
sion; as, to superannuate a seaman. 
Superannuate t (su-per-an'nu-at), v.i. [Pre- 
fix super, above, beyond, and L. annus, a 
year.] 1. To last beyond the year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that 
are annual secmeth to be partly caused by the over- 
expellee of the sap into stalk and leaves, which being 
prevented, they will superannuate. Bacon. 

2. To become impaired or disabled by length 
of years; to live until weakened or useless. 

* Some superannuated virgin that hath lost 
her lover,’ Howell 

Superannuation (sfi-p0r-an^n(l-&''8hon), n. 
1. The state of being too old for office or 
business, or of being msqualifled by old age; 
senility; decrepitude. ’ The mere doting of 
superannuation. ’ Pownall. * Slyness blmk- 
Ing through the watery eye of superannua- 
tion.’ Coleridge. — 2. The state of being su- 
perannuated or removed from office, employ- 
ment, or the like, and receiving an annual 
allowance on account of old age, long ser- 
vice, or infirmity 3. The pension or annual 

allowance granted on account ol long ser- 
vice, old age, and the like. 

Superb (8U-p6rb'), a. [Fr. supeslfe; L. 
superbus, proud, from super [which see).] 
1. Grand; magnificent; august; stately; splen- 
did; as, a superb edifice; a supew colon- 
nade.— 2. Bich; elegant; sumptuous; showy; 
as, superb furniture or decorations, ‘ In a 
supeip and feather’d hearse.’ Churchill.— 
8. Very fine ; first-rate ; as, a superb exhibi- 
tion. 

Superbipartient [sa'pdr-bl-p&r'shi-ent). n. 
[L. super, over, bts, twice, and parUens, 
partientis, ppr. of partio, to divide.] A 
number which divides another number 
nearly, but not exactly, into two parts, 
leaving the one part somewhat larger than 
the other. 

Superbly fsfi-pdrb'li), adv. In a superb, 
magnificent, or splendid manner; richly; 
elegantly; as, a book superbly bound. 
SuperbneiB (sfi-p^rb’nes), n. The state of 
being superb; magnificence. 

SuperosrfO (stl-pdr-kiir’gO). n. Lit a 
person over the cargo; a person in a mer- 
chant ship whose business is to manage 
the sales and superintend all the oommer- 
clal conoems of the voyage. 
ihtpin'Oglggtial (8Q’pdr-s6-les*’ti-tl), a. 
nitiiated above the firmament ate great vafilt 
^ heaven. ‘Any svm«roeUstm heaven.' 
SaMgh. 


Supgrobarfe (aQ'pdr-ohiIri), e.t. In her, to 
place one bearing on another. 
SupMTOhArgO (sfrpdr-ohhrl), n. In Aar. one 
figure borne upon another. 

Buperohery (sQ-pdroh'e-riX n, [Fr. «*- 
pereherie.] Deceit; cheating; fraud. 
Superciliary (sfi-pdr-siri-a-ri), a. [L. super- 
cUium, the eyebrow — supar, above, and 
eilium, an eyelid.] Pertaining to the eye- 
brow; situated or being above the eyelid.— 
Superciliary arch, the bony superior arch 
of the orbit. 

Sux^OillOUS (sfi-pAr-silT-us), a. [L. super- 
oiliosus. See above.] 1. Lofty with pride; 
haughty; dictatorial; overbearing; as, a 
supercilious officer. 

They (school-boys) would be glad to learn that a 
man is called supercilious because haughtiness with 
contempt of others is expressed by the raising of the 
eyebrows or supetcilium. Trench. 

2. Manifesting haughtiness, or proceeding 
from it; overbearing; arrogant; m,Sl super- 
cilious air; supercilious behaviour, ‘The 
deadliest sin, I say, that same supercilious 
consciousness of no sin.’ Carlyle. 
SuperoillouBly (su-pCr-sil'i-us-ll), adv. In 
a supercilious manner ; haughtily ; with an 
air of contempt. 

Frederick superciliously replied that he could 
dispense with the assent of the Patriarch. Milman. 

SupercUlOUaneBS (sfi-pdr-sU’i-us-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being supercilious; 
haughtiness; an overbear!]^ temper or 
manner. Boyle. 

Superclllum(su-p6r-siri-um), n. pi. Super- 
cilia (su-p6r-8il'i-a). [L., an eyebrow.] 
1. In anat. the eyebrow; the projecting 
arch, covered with short hairs, above the 
eyelid.— 2. In anc. arch, the upper member 
of a cornice. It Is also applied to the small 
fillets on each side of the scotia of the Ionic 
base. 

Supercolumnlation ( su’p^r-ko-lum-ni-a"- 
shon), n. In arch, the placing of one order 
above another. 

Superoonceptlon (8u'p6r-kon-8ep'’8hon), n. 
A conception after a former conception; 
superfetation. 

SuperconsequeiK^t (sfi-pdr-kon'sS-kwens), 
n. Remote consequence. Sir T. Browne. 
Supercresoence (sfi-pSr-kres'ens), n. [L. 
super, and crescens, growing. ] That which 
grows upon another growing thing; a para- 
site, Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
SupcrcrcBCent (su-p^r-kres’ent), a. Grow- 
ing on some other growing thing. [Rare.] 
Super-cretaoeous (8u'p6r-kre-tA"8hu8), a. 
See SUPRA-ORETACEOUS. 

SupercuriOUB (su-pdr-kfi'ri-us), a. Ex- 
tremely or excess vely cuilous or inquisitive. 
Evelyn. 

Superdomlnant (su-pdr-dom'in-ant), n. 
In music, the note above the dominant; the 
sixth note of the diatonic scale; thus, A is 
the superdominant in the scale of C, £ in 
the scale of G, and so on. 

Supereminence (sU-pdr-em'in-ens), n. 
The state of being supereminent; eminence 
superior to what is common; distinguished 
eminence; as, the supereminence of Cicero 
as an orator. 

He was not for ever beset with the consciousness 
of his own supereminetux, Prqf. IViison. 

Superemlnency t (sfi-per-em'in-eu-siX n. 
Same as Supereminenoe. 

Supereminent (sti-per-em’in-ent), a. 
Eminent in a su^rior degree; surpassing 
others in excellence, power, authority, and 
the like. ‘ Revealing to us his supereminent, 
sovereira authority, uncontrollable domin- 
ion, and unquestionable authority over us.’ 
Barrow. 

Few of that profession have here grown up to any 
supereminent height of learning, livelihood, or au- 
thoti^. Fuller. 

Supereminently (sfi-pdr-em'in-ent-ii), adv. 
In a supereminent manner; in a superior 
degree of excellence; with unusual distinc- 
tioB. Barrow. 

Supererosant (sfi-pdr-erifi-gant), a. Super- 
* erogatory (which see). 

Supererogate (8fi-p4r.er'6-g&t), v.i. [L, au- 
pererogo, supererogatum, to pay over and 
above— super, over, above, and erogo, to 


Supererogation (sfi'p6r-er.fi^»8honX n. 

The act of one who supererogates ; per- 
formance of more than duty requires.— 
Works (^supererogation, in the R. Cath. Ch. 
a class of good works which are considered 
as not absolutely required of each individual 
as conditions to salvation. Such good deeds, 
it is believed, Gk>d may accept in atonement 
for the defective service of another. 

There is no such thing as rvorbs of supereroga- 
tion; no man can do more than needs and is his duty 
to do, by way of preparation for another world. 

Tillotson. 

8uper«rogatlye (sa-pdr-eriO-gAt-iv), a. Su- 
pererogatory. [Rare.] 

SupBrerogatory (8ft’p6r-e-rog''a.to-ri), a. 
Partaking of supereromtion; jperformed to 
an extent not enjoined or not required by 
duty; as, auperefogaiory services. Howell. 
SupereBBBnual (Ba'pdr-es-sen'’Bhal), a. 
Essential above others, or above the consti- 
tution of a thing. 

Superethloal (sa-pdr-eth'ik-al), a. Trans- 
cending the ordinary rules of ethics; more 
than ethical. 

Moral theology contains a superethical doctrine, 
as some grave divines have ridiculously called it 
Bolit^roke. 

SuperexaJt (Bfi'p6r-egz-^t")> v.t. To exalt 
to a superior degree. 

God having superexalted our Lord ... is there- 
fore said to have seated him at his right hand. 

Barrow. 

Superezaltatlon (sa’pAr-egz-glt-A^shon), n. 
Elevation above the common degree. 
Superexoellence(B&-pdr-ek'sel-len8), n. Su- 
perior excellence. 

Superexoellent (sfi-pAr-ek’sel-lent), a. Ex- 
cellent in an uncommon degree; very ex- 
cellent. 

Suffer him to persuade us that we are as gods, 
something so superexcellent, that all must reverence 
and adore. Dr. H. More. 

SuperexoreBoenoe (8fl'pAr.ek8-kre8"ens), n. 
Something superfluously growing. 
Superfeoundatloii(8a'^r-fe-kuii-da"shon). 
n, [L. super, over, and fecundus, fruitful.] 
The impregnation of a female already preg- 
nant; superfetation; superconception. See 
SURERFETATION. 

Superfecundity (8ti'p6r.fe-kund"i-ti), n. 
Superabundant fecundity or multiplication 
of the species. 

Buperfetate (sfi-pftr-ffi't&t), v.i. [L. super- 
feto— super, over, after, and /e to, to breed.] 
To conceive after a prior conception. 

The female brings forth twice In one month, and so 
is said to s%tfer/etate, which ... is because her eggs 
are hatched in her one after another. N. Grew. 

Simrfi^tion. Superfoetatlon (sfl’pAr-ffi- 
ta/'shon), n. [See above ] 1. A second con- 
ception after a prior one, and before the 
birth of the first, by which two fetuses are 
growing at once in the same womb; super- 
conception. The possibility of superfetation 
in the human female has been vigorously 
opposed by some eminent physicians and as 
vigorously defended by others. Some believe 
that up to the third month of gestation a 
second conception may follow the first, and 
that this will satisfactorllyfaccount for all 
the cases of superfetatlon on record.- 2. An 
excrescent growth. [Rare.] 

It then became a super/etation upon, and not au 
ingredient in, the national character. Coleridge. 

Buperfete t (sfi'pAr-f At), v. i. To superf etate. 

Supeiletet (sfi'pAr-fAt), v.t. To conceive 
after a former conception. Howell. 
Superfloe t (sfi’pAr-fis), n. Superficies; 
surface. Drydtn. See Superficies. 
Superfloial (sfi-pAr-flsh'al), a. [L. super- 
fictalis, from super Aeies, a surface. See SU- 
PERFICIES.] 1. on or pertaining to 

the superfloies or surface ; not penetrating 
the substance of a thing ; not sinkii^ deep; 
as, a superficial colour; a superficial cover- 

From these phaenomena several have concluded 
som^general rupture in the super^cial^cgt^^e 

2. Reaching or comprehending only what is 
apparent or obvious; not deep or profound; 
not learned or thorough ; not comprehending 
or connected with the essential nature or 


I essential nature or 


To do more than duty requires; to make up 
for some deflcieiicy in another by extraordi- 
nary exertioa 

The fervency of one man in prayer can not super- \ 
erogate for the coWnesi of another. Milton. 

It was their (the Crusaders’) very Judgment that 
hereby they did both merit and supererygj^; and 
by dymg for the cross, cross the score of their own 
sins, score up Cod as their debtor. Fuller. 


cause of things. * A very/u»er;toia[, Ignorant, 
unwetghingfeUow.' Sluik. ‘Avain.sK^- 
fidsioX writer, who prided himself in leadizi|[ 


the way on more topics tnan tne preseut. 
JHsraeU. 

Their knowledge is so very superficial, wd so IB- 
grounded, that it IS impi^bfe for them to d^ribe in 
what consists the beauty of these works. Drydtn. 

SuperflOtBllBt (sfi-pdr-flsh'al-ist), n. One 
vAEoattends to anyl£ing superficiatlr. one 


I than the present 
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of laperfloial attainmentt; a ■efoUet; a 
amatterer. 

StUMOllciaUty (»fl*pAr-flBh'i.al"l-tl), n. 

1. The quality of beiuff superficial; want of 
depth or thoroughness; shallowness. 

She despised suptrjtciality, and loolced deeper 
than the colours of things. Lamb. 

S. That which is superficial or shallow; a 
superficial person or thing. * Purchasing 
acquittal by a still harder penalty, that of 
being a triviality, tup^rjiciality, self-adver- 
tiser, &c.' CarlyU. 

Snpe^OiallBe (sfi-pdr-flsh'al-Iz), v.t To 
treat or regaid in a superficial, shallow, or 
sUght manner. 

imperfiOlaUy (sfi p6r-fish'al-li), ado. In a 
sup^cial manner ; as, {a) on the surface 
only; as, a body superficiaUy coloured. 
(b) without close attention ; without going 
OMp; without penetration; without search- 
ing to the bottom of things ; slightly ; not 
thoroughly. 

You have both said well, 

And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have globed, but Shak. 

BuperfldAlneBB (sfi-p^r-flsh'al-nes), n. 
The state of being superficial; as, (a) shal- 
lowness; position on the surface, (h) 
Slight knowledge; shallowness of observa- 
tion or learning; show without substance. | 
•uperflolary (sQ-p^r-flshq-a-riX a. [L. sm- 
verficiariue. ] In law, situated on another’s 
land. W. Smith. 

Buperfidaxy (Bfi-pdr-flsh'i-a-ri), n. In law, 
one to whom a right of surface is granted; 
one who pays the quit-rent of a house built 
on another man’s ground. 

;BnperfloLeB (sfi-pdr-fish'ez), n. [L., from 
tuper, upon, and facies, face.] 1. The sur- 
face; the exterior part or face of a thing. 

A superficies consists of length and breadth 
without thickness, and therefore forms no 
part of the substance or solid content of a 
body; as, the superficies of a plate or of a 
sphere. Superficies is rectilinear, curvilinear, 
plane, convex, or concave. —2. In law, every- 
thing on the surface of a piece of ground or 
of a building, which is so closely connected 
with it by or nature as to constitute a 
part of the same, as houses, trees, and the 
like; particularly , everything connected with 
another’s ground, and especially a real right 
that is granted to a person. JBurriXl. 
:8llp6rflne (sfi-p^r-flnO, a. 1. Very fine or 
most fine; surpassing others in fineness; as, 
suwrfine cloth.— 2. Excessively or faultily 
subtle; over-subtle; as, the superfine dis- 
tinctions of the schools. Locke. 
SirpcarlllieXLeBB (sa pdr-fln'nes), a ' Quality 
being superfine. 

.Bnperfluenoe (s\i-p6r'flfi-ens), n. [L. super, 
and fiuo, to flow.) Superfluity; more than 
la necessary. Hammond. [Rare.] 
•nperfliiltaacet (ifi-p^r-flait-ans), n. [L. 
super, and fluito, to float ] The act of float- 
ing above or on the suiiface; that which 
&>at8 on the surface. * Spermaceti, which 
is a suj^fiAiitaiuse on the sea. ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Baperaaitantt (sii-p6r-flfilt-ant), a. Float- 
ing above or on the surface. 

Bnipfirllulty (sfl-pCr-flaq-ti), n. [Fr, super- 
fiuiU, L. superfiuitas, from superfiuus, su- 
perfluous— and fiuo, to flow.] 1. A 
quantity that is supernuous or in excess; a 
greater quantity than is wanted; super- 
abundance; redundancy; as, a superfiuUy 
of water or provisions. ^Superfiuuy of 
naughtiness.’ Jam. 1. 21. 

There S.%^ superfluity o{ erudition in bis novels that 
verges upon pedantry. EHin. Rev. 

2. Something that is beyond what is wanted; 
something used for show or luxury rather 
than for comfort or from necessity; some- 
thing that could be easily dispensed with; 
as, the luxuries and superfluities of modem 
Rfe. 

BuperflUOUB (sQ-p^r'flO-us), a. [L, super- 
fiuus, overflowing— super, and fiuo, to flow.] 

1. More than is wanted or sufficient; un- 
necessary from being in excess of what is 
needed; excessive; r^undant; as, a compo- 
BRion abounding with superfluous words. 

Superfluous branches 

We top away, that bearing boughs may live. 

2. t Supplied witii superfluities; having some- 
what beyond necessaries. * The superjfuotis 
and last-dieted man. ’ Shak. —3. t Unneces- 
sarily concerned about anything. 

1 see 00 reasoo why thou shouldst be so superflu- 
PUS to demand the time of the day. Shak, 

^Superfluous interval, in music, an interval 
that exceeds a true diatonic interval by a 
eemitone adnar.-^Superfluous polygamy 


iPolygamia superfluaX a kind of inflores- 
cence or compound nower, in which the 
florets of the disc are hermaphrodite and 
fertile, and those of the ray, thou^ female 
or plstUliferous only, are also fertile. — Snr. 
Unnecessary,^ useless, exuberant, redimdant, 
needless. 

Buperfluously (sO-perfia-us-UX in a 
superfluous manner; with excess ; in a de- 
gree beyond what is necessary. * Doing no- 
thing superfluously or in vain.’ J>r. H. 
More. 

BaparflUOUBXlBBB (sQ-pdrfifi-us-nes), n. The 
state of being superfluous or beyon<^ what 
is wanted. 

Buperflux (sfl^r-fluks). n. [Prefix super, 
and flux.] That which is more than is 
wanted; a superabundance or superfliiity. 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them. 

Shak. 

Let him lay down his brothers, and 'tis odds but 
we wUl cast mm in a pair of ours (we have a super- 
flux) to balance the concession. Lamb. 

Buperfcstation, n. See Superfetation. 
Superfollation (8fl^p6r-fd-li-a''8hon), n. Ex- 
cess of foliation. 'The disease of super- 
foliation . . . whereby the fructifying Juice 
is starved by the excess of leaves.' Sw T. 
Browne. 

Suporfirontal (sCl-pdr-front'al), n. Ecoles. 
the part of an altar-cloth that covers the 
top, as distinguished from iheantependium, 
or part which hang^ down in front. 
Buperheat (sfl'i>6r-het), v.t. To heat to an 
exTreme de^ee or to a very high tempera- 
ture; specifloally, ta heat, as steam, apart 
from contact with water until it resembles a 
perfect gas. 

Superheater (sfl'per-kfit-er), n. in steam 
engin. a contrivance for increasing the tem- 
perature of the steam to the amount it 
would lose on its way from the boiler until 
exhausted from the cylinder. This end Is 
frequently attained by making the steam 
travel through a number of small tubes 
several times across the uptake or foot of 
the chimney b«for# it enters the steam- 
pipe. 

Super-hiWB (alFpdr^hlvX n. A kind of upper 
story to a hive, removable at pleasure. 
BlU>erhUIliail (sfl-p^r-hfl^man), o. Above or 
beyond what is human; hence, sometimes,^ 
divine. 

It is easy for one who has taken an exaggerated 
view of his powers to invest himself with a superhu- 
man authority. Dr. Moxlty. 

Superhumeral (^sfl-pdr-hfiWr-ai). n. [L. 
super, above, and humerus, the shoulder.] 
Ecdes. a term of no very definite applica* 
tion, being sometimes applied to an arch- 
bishop's p^ium and sometimes to an arnica. 
Pugin. 

BuperimpOBe (su'jp^r-im-pfiz''}, v.t. pret. <& 
pp. superimposed; ppr. superimposing. To 
lay or impose on something else; as, a stra- 
tum of earth superimposed on a different 
stratum. 

8uperlinp08ltlo& (sfi-pdr-im^pd-zi^^shonX n. 
The act of superimposing or the state of 
being superimposed on something else. 
SupcilinpreB^^OR (sfi'p^r -im-preg-nfi'"- 
shonX n. The act of impregnating upon 
a prior impregnation ; impregnation when 
previously impregnated; superfetation. 
Boperlxununbenoe^ Buperlncumhency 
(su'pdr-in-kam"bens, 8&'per-in-kum"ben-8i), 
n. State of Mng u]^n something. 
Buperlncomoeut (sfi^p6r-in-kum^'bentx a. 
Lying or lestina on something else ; as, a 
svperineumhentmd or stratum. Woodward. 
Superlnduoe (afi^pCr-in-dus'^, v.t. prat. <& 
pp. superinduced; ppr. superinducing. To 
bring in or upon as an addition to some- 
thing. 

Long custom of sinning superinduces upon the 
soul new and absurd desires. Sotdh. 

SiUMrlnducemexit <8fi'pdr-in-das''ment)^ n. 
The act of superinducing. 

Superindaotibn (sfl'pCv-in-duk^shonX n. 
The act of superinducing. 

A good inclination is but the first rude draught of * 
virtue ; die superinduction at iU habits quickly de- 
faces it. South. 

BuperlnfllB# (sfi^p6r-in-ffiz'^, v.t. To infuse 
over. 

SuperlXlJfiOtlOXl (sfi^p^r-in-jek'^shonX n. An 
injMtion siKoeeding another- 
Superlnfipeot (s&'p^r-ln-xpekt^'), v.t To 
oversee; to superintend by inspectioo. 
Buperliiitltutioii(»fi'p^-in-stl-tfi"shonX n. 
One institution upon another, as when A. is 
instituted and aomltted to a benefice upon 
a title, and B. is instituted and admitted 
upon the presentatlan of another. 


BuperlatBllaetautl (sfi'pSr-ln-tal-tok^a^ 

a. Being above intellect. 

Superintend (sa'p^r-in-tend'O^ v.t fL.su- 
perintendo, to have the ovei^ht of] To 
nave or exercise the charge and oversight of; 
to oversee with the power of direction ; to 
take care of with authority ; as, an officer 
superintends the building of a ship or the 
construction of a fort. 

The king will appoint a council, who may super- 
intend the works of this p-* - — ■’ ' * *■-" 


coxiceims the colonies. 


i nature, smd regulate what 
Bacon. 


Stn. To oversee, overlook, supervise, over- 
rule, guide, regulate, control 
BupdJWtendence (su'p6r-ln-ten"denB), n. 
The act of superintending ; care and over- 
sight for the purpose of direction, and with 
authority to direct. * An admirable indica- 
tion of the divine superintendence and 
management.’ Sir J. Derham. —■B y'S. In- 
spection, oversight, supervision, care, direc- 
tion, control, guidance. 

Superlntendonpy (8fl'p6r-ln-ten"den-siX 
Same as Superintendence, ‘Such an uni- 
versal superintendency has the eye and 
hand of Providence over all’ South. 
Superintendent (8G'per-ln-ten"dentX n. 
1. One who superintends or has the over- 
sight and charge of something with the 
power of direction ; as, the superiniendent 
of an almshouse or workhouse; the superin- 
tendent of public works; the superintend- 
ent of customs or finance. — 2. A clergyman 
exercising supervision over the church and 
clergy of a district, but without claiming 
episcopal authority. Goodrich.— -S yn. In- 
spector, overseer, BuperviBor, manager, di- 
rector. curator. 

Superintendent (s(i'p^r-in-ten"dentx a. 
Overlooking others with authority; over- 
seeing. ‘The superintendent deity who 
hath many more under him.’ StiUingfleet. 
Bu^rlntender (su'pdr-in-ten'^dCrX n. One 
who superintends or who exercises over- 
siglit; a superintendent. 

We are thus led to see that our relation to the Su- 
perintender of our moral being, to the Depositary of 
the supreme law of Just and nght, is a relation of in- 
calculable consequence. IVhewell. 

Buperinvestiture (sfl'pdr-in-vest'l-turX n. 
An upper vest or garment. [Rare.] 
Superior (su-pgli-CrX a. [L. compar. of 
supems, upper, high, from super, above. 
See Super.] l. More elevated in place; 
higher; upper; as, the superior limb of the 
sun ; the superior part of an image. —2.Kigher 
in rank or office ; move exalted in dignity; 
as, a superior oflLcer ; a superior degree of 
nobility. 

Tyrants are ispon their behaviour to a superior 
power. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

3. Higher or greater in excellence; surpass- 
ing others in the greatness, goodness, ex- 
tent, or value of any quality; as, a man of 
superior merit, of superior bravery, of su- 
perior talents or understanding. 

He laughs at men of far superior understandings 
t» his for not being so well dressed as himself. 

Swift. 

4. Being beyond the power or Influence of; 
too great or firm to be subdued or affected 
by; as, a man superior to revenge:^ used only 
predicatively. 

There Is not on earth a spectacle more worthy tha» 
a great man superior to his sufferings. Addison. 

5. In logic, greater in extension or compre- 
hension; more comprehensive; wider. 

Biped is a genus with reference to man and bird, 
but a species with respect to the superior genua 
animal. y. S. Mill. 

6. In hot (a) growing above anything; thus, 
a calyx is said to be superior when it ap^ara 
to grow from the top of an ovary, and the 
ovary Is superior when growing above the 
origin of the calyx, {b) J^ext the axis; be- 
longing to the part of an axillary flower 
which is toward the main stem. Called 
also Posterior, (o) Pointing toward the apex 
of the fruit; asoending: said of the radicle. 
—Superior courts, the higher, and more 
especially the highest, courts in a state ; in 
England, the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
and the Chancery, Kill’s Bench, and other 
divisions of the Hljjh Court of Justice. In 
Scotland the supervor courts are the Court of 
Session and Court of Justiciary.— Superior 
planets, those planets which are more distant 
from the sun than the earth, as Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune.— Superior 
conjunction, in astron, see CONJUNOTIOK. 
Superior (sfl-pfi'rl-^rX n. i. One who ii 

superior to or above another; one who Is 
higher or greater than another in soifial 
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•tfttioii, nmk, ofliott, dignitjr^ power, excel- 
Icraoe, ability, or qualluM of any UncU 
Behold him humWy oalnxtnK wait 
Upon the minister of state : 

View him soon aifter to inferiors 

Apinsr the conduct of starters. Goldsmith. 

flpeciflcally — 2. The chief of a monastery, con- 
vent, or abbey. —3. In Scots law, one who or 
vrhose predecessor has made an original 
grant of heritable property on condition 
chat the grantee, termM the vaaaaX, shall 
annually pay to him a certain sum (com- 
monly called feu-duty) or perform certain 
aervices.— 4. In printing, a small letter or 
figure used as a mark of reference or for other 
purposes; thus, ao or so called from its 
position, standing above or near the top of 
the line. 

BuperloresB (sG-p6'ri-6r-eB), n, A woman 
who acts as chief in a convent, abbey, nun- 
nery, and the like; a femfde su^rior; a lady 
superior. 

Superiority (sii-p§'ri-or"l-tl), n. l. The state 
or quality of being superior; the condition of 
one who or that which is superior, more ad- 
vanced or higher, greater or more excellent 
than another in any respect; as, superiority 
in age, rank, or dignity; to attain superiority 
over a people. 

The person who advises does in that particular ex- 
ercise a superiority over us, thinking us defective in 
our conduct or understanding. Addison. 

fi. In Scots law, the right which the superior 
enjoys in the land held by the vassal. (See 
Superior, 3.) The superiority of all the 
lands in the kingdom was ori^nally in the 
sovereign.— Stn. Pre-eminence, excellence, 
predominancy, prevalency, ascendency, 
odds, advantage. 

Superiorly (8U-p€'ri-6r-li), adv. 1. In a su- 
perior manner.— 2. In a superior position. 

Superjacent (sfi-pdr-ja'sent), a. [L. super., 
above, and jacens, jacentis, ppr. of jaeeo, to 
lie.] Lying above or upon. ‘The inclined 
broken edges of a certain formation covered 
with their own fragments beneath super- 
jacent horizontal deposits.’ Whewell. 

Superlatlont (su-p^r-la'shon), n. [L. super- 
latio. See SUPERLATIVE.] Exaltation of 
anything beyond truth or propriety. 

There are words that as much raise a style as others 
can depress it; superlation and Ovvertnuchne.ss am- 
plifies. B. yonson. 

Superlative (sfi-p^rila-tlv), a. [L. sitner- 
loXimts, from superlatus, pp. of superfero, 
to carry over or beyond — super, over, and 
fero, to carry.] 1. Raised to or occupying 
the highest pitch, position, or degree; most 
eminent: surpassing all other; supreme; as, 
a man of superlative wisdom or prudence, 
of superlative worth; a woman of superlative 
beauV- 'Superlative and admirable holi- 
ness.’ Bacon. 

Ingratitude and compassion never cohabit in the 
same breast, which shows the superlative malignity 
of this vice. South. 

2. In gram, applied to that form of an ad- 
jective or adverb which expresses the high- 
est or utmost degree of the quality or man- 
ner; as, the superlative degree of comparison. 

Superlative (sfi-pdrla-tiv), n. l. That which 
ishighest or of most eminence.— 2. In grarn. 
(a) the superlative degree of adjectives or 
adverbs, which is formed by the termination 
-est, as meanest, highest, bravest; or by the 
use of most, as most high, most brave; or by 
least, as least amiable. (&) A word in the 
superlative degree ; aa, to make much use 
of superlatives. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking 
and thinking ; they are always in extremes, and pro- 
nounce concerning everything in the superlative. 

Hiatts. 

Superlatively (sfi-pdrla-tiv-li), adv. i. In 
a superlative manner or manner expressing 
the utmost degree. 

I shall not speak superlmtisHly of tlioM, but that I 
may truly say, they are second to none in the Chris- 
tian world. SacoH. 


2. In the highest or utmost degree. 

The Supreme Being is a spirit most exoellenitly 
glodous, superlsMvely powerful, wise, and good. 

Sentl^. 

SuperlatlveneM(8fi-ptrTa-tiv-nes),n. The 
state of being superlative or in the highest 
degree. 

Sublunar, Supexlunary (ea-ptr-ifi'ntr, 
■fi-ptr-lfi'na-ri), a. [Super, and lunar, Ivn- 
ary. 1 Being anove tne moon; not sublunary 
or of this world. 'Tke head that turns at 
stiperiunor things.’ Pope. ^Snpsrlunary 
feUcities.' Toung. 

Sup«rBaedlal(Bft-ptr.m6'di-alX«. lying or 
beuig above the middle. 


SnpenuQleoult (sfi-pdr-mor^^cU), n. A 
compounded moieciue or oombination of 
two molecules of different substancea 
8upennundaii6(sfi-pdr^mua'danXa. Being 
above the world. 

Supeniaoular(Bfi-ptr-nak^Q-ltr),a. Having 
the Quality of supernaculum ; of first-rate 
quality; very good: said of liquor. 

Some white hermitage at the Haws (by the way, 
the butler only gave me half a glass each time) was 
supemacuiar. ThacJberqy. 

Bupemaculuin (sCi-p6r-nak'u-lumX n. 
[li.L.supema>culum— super, above, over, and 
G. nagel, a nail. The term was borrowed 
from the Continent.] l.t A kind of mock 
Latin term intended to mean upon the nail, 
used formerly by topers. Nares. 

To drink supernaculum was an ancient custom 
not only in England, but also in several other parts 
of Europe, of emptying the cup or glass, and then 
pouring the drop or two that remained at the bottom 
upon the person's nail that drank it, to show that he 
was no flincher. Brand. 

2. Good liquor, such as one will drink till 
not enough is left to wet one’s nail. 

For tlie cup's sake I’ll bear the cupbearer .-~ 

’Tls here, the sufernaceUttmt twenty years 
Of age, if 'tis a clay. Byron. 

Supernal (sfi-p^r'nal), a. [L. supemm, 
from super, above. See SUPER.] 1. Being in 
a higher or upper place or region; situated 
above us; as, supernal regions. ‘All the 
heavens and orbs supernal.’ Raleigh.— 
2. Relating to things above; celestial ; hea- 
venly. ‘ That suwmal Judge that stirs good 
thoughts.’ Shak. ‘ Errands of supernal 
grace. ’ MUtmi. 

Supernatant (sfi-pSr-n&^tant). a. [L. super- 
natans, supematantis, ppr. of supemato— 
super, above, over, and nato, to swim.] 
Swimming above ; floating on the surface ; 
as, oil supernatant on water; supernatant 
leaves. Boyle. 

Bupematation (su'p^r-na-t&^'shon), n. The 
act of floating on the surface of a fluid. 
Bacon; Sir T. Browne. 

Supernatural (sa-p6r-nat'u-ral), a. Being 
beyond or exceeding the powers or laws of 
nature; not occurring through the operation 
of merely physical laws, but by an agency 
above and separate from these. It is stronger 
than preternatural, aad is often equivalent 
to miraculous. 

No man can give any ratianal account how it is 
possible that such a general flood should come by 
any natural means. And if it be supernatural, that 
grants the thing I am proving, namely, such a Su- 
preme Being as can alter the course of nature. 

Bp. IVUHns. 

Cures wrought by medicines are natural operations; 
but the miraculous ones wrought by Christ and his 
apostles were supernatural. Boyle. 

— The supernatural, that which is above 
or beyond the established course or laws of 
nature; that which transcends nature; super- 
natural agencies, influence, phenomena, and 
so forth; as, to laugh at a belief in the 
supernatural. 

SujjMmatlirallsxn (su-pdr-nat'fl-ral-izm), n. 
1. The state of being supernatural.— 2. A 
term used chiefly in theology, in contradis- 
tinction to rationalism. In its widest extent 
supematuralism is the doctrine that religion 
and the knowledge of God require a revela- 
tion from God. it considers the Christian 
religion as an extraordinary phenomenon, 
out of the circle of natural events, and as 
communicating truths above the compre- 
hension of human reason. See Rational- 
ism. 

Supematarallflt (sfl-pdr-nat'u-ral-lst), n. 
One who upholds the principles of super- 
naturalism. See SUPBRNATURAUSM, 2. 
BupeniatiirallBtlc(Btl-p6r-nat'Ci-ral-i8t''lk), 
a. Relating to supernaturalism. 
Bupematuxulity (8fl-p6r-nat'a-ral"i-tl), n. 
The state or quuity of being supernatural. 
SupematurailXE (sfl-pdr-nat'u-ral-lz), v.t. 
To treat or consider as belonging or pertain- 
ing to a supernatural state; to elevate into 
the region of the supernatural; to render 
supernatural. 

He (Dante) would typify the grace of God In that 
Beatrice he had oXxfaay superftaturalized into some- 
thing which paaseth aU understandli^. 

7. A. Lotoell. 

Bupfirnttiturally (sfi-pdr-nat'a-ral-U), adv. 
In a supernatural manner; in a manner ex- 
ceeding the established coarse or laws of 

The Son of God came to do everytMiw to miradet, 
to love supematurally, and to pardon tofinitely. 

South. 

SiipanUbtiiralllfitB (sfi-pdr-nat'fi-ral«nei),n. 
The state or quality of being supernatural. 
S^QHHT&UiiMXury (sfl-p^r-nfi^me-ra-ri), «. 
[L. super, above, beyond, and twmerus, a 


number.] 1. Exceeding a number stated or 
prescribed ; as, a supernumerary officer in 
a regiment. ‘The odd or eupemumerary 
six hours. * Polder. — 2. Exceeding a neces- 
sary or usual number. 

The additional tax is proportioned to the super- 
numerary expense this year, Addison. 

Bnpernumerary (sG-pdr-nti'mto-a-ri), n. a 
person or thing beyond the number stated, 
or beyond what is necessary or usual; espe- 
cially, a person not formally a member of 
an ordinary or regular body or staff of offi- 
cials or employes, but retained or employed 
to act as an assistant or substitute iii case 
of absence, death, or the like; as. thesuper- 
numerary took the wounded officer’s place 
during the flght; a supernumerary who can 
play leading actor’s parts at an hour’s notice. 
Siwerordlnatlon (sG^pdr-or-di-na^shon), n. 
The ordination of a person to All an office 
still occupied, as the ordination by an ecole- 
siastic of one to All his office when it be- 
comes vacant by his own death or otherwise. 

After the death of Augustine, Laiirentius, aRoman, 
succeeded him, whom Augustine, in his lifetime, not 
only designed for, but ordained in that place. . . . 
Such a superordinatioH in such cases was canonical, 
it being a tradition that St. Peter in like manner 
consecrated Clement his successor in the Church of 
Rome. Fuller. 

Superpaxtlculart (8G't)6r-pttr.tlk"G-16r), a. 
A term applied to a ratio when the excess ot 
the greater term is a unit, as the ratio of 
1 to 2, or of 8 to 4. 

Buperpartlent t (sG-pdr-pkrishi-ent), a. fL. 
superpartiens, superpartientis— super, over, 
and partiens, ppr. otpartio, to divide,] A 
term applied to a ratio when the excess of 
the greater term is more than a unit, as 
that of 8 to 6, or of 7 to 10, 
Buperphosphate (sG-p^r-fosTat), n. A phos- 
phate containing the greatest amount of 
phosphoric acid that can combine with the 
base. Superphosphate of lime, formed by 
treating ground bones, bone-black, or phos- 

f >horlte with sulphuric acid, is much used 
n agriculture as a fertilizer. 

Buperplantt (sG'p^r-plant), n. A plant 
growing on another plant ; a parasite ; an 
epiphyte. 

No superplant is a formed plant but mistletoe. 

Bacon, 

Buperpleaset (su-pdr-piez'), v.t. To please 
exceedingly. 

He is confident it shall superplease 
Judicious spectators. B. yonson. 

Superplust (sG^pOr-plus). Same as Surplus. 
Ooldemith. 

BuTOrplusaget (sQ'pOr-plus-aJ), n. That 
which is more than enough; excess; sur- 
plusage. 

Buperpolltlc (8G-p6r-jpori-tik),a. More than 
politic. * Superpolitw dealgn.’ Jer. Taylor, 
Buperponderatet (8u-p6r-pon'd6r-at), v.t 
To weigh over and above. 

Buperpose (sG-pdr-pdzO, v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
superposed; ppr. superposinn. [Fr. sumr- 
poser, from prefix super, and poser, to lay. 
See FOSE.] To lay upon, as one kind of 
rock on another. 

BuperpoBltlon(8Q'pdr-pd-zi8h^‘on),n, 1. The 
act of superposing; a placing above; a lyii^ 
or being situated above or upon something. 
2. In geol. the order in.which mineral masses 
are placed upon or above each other, as 
more recent strata upon those that are 
older, secondary rocks upon primary, ter- 
tiary upon secondary, i&c.— 8. in geom. the 
process by wliich one magnitude may be con- 
ceived to be placed upon another, so as 
exactly to cover it, or so that every part of 
each imall exactly coincide with every part 
of the other. Ma^tudes which thus coin- 
cide must be equal. 

Buperpraise (sfl-pdr.prftzO, v.i. To praise 
to excess. ‘ To vo^ and swear, and super- 
praise my parts. * Shak. 

Buperproportlon (BG'p6r-prd-pdr"shon), n. 
Excess of proportion. 

Btmerpurgatlon (sG'pdr-p6r-^"shon), tk 
More purgation than is sufficient. Wiseman. 
Buperrefleotion (8G'p6r-r6-flek"shon), n. 
The reflection of an image reflected. Bticon. 
Buper-regal (iG-p6r-r6'gal), a. More than 
regal warburUm. 

Buperraward (sG'pfir-rS-wgrd'O, v.t To re- 
ward to excess. * Buperrewarded by yoar 
Majesty’s benefits which you heaped upon 
me.’ Bacon. 

Buper-royal (sG-pdr-roFal), a. than 

royal, the name of a large speciesof printing 
paper. 

gmittriiallenoy (sG-pdr-sa'a-en-sl), 
below.] The act of leaping on anythlitg. 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
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•opmaUsilt (la-pto-iftai-entx a. [Prefix 
•ttper, end L. taUem, leaping, ppr. of galio, 
to leap.] Leaping upon. [Bare.] 
Bnpwriialt (eu^pdr^if^tX n. An obaolete 
ohemioal term lorault with a greater num- 
ber of equivalents of add than base: opposed 
to aubidut. 

Buvariatiirate (sfi-ptr-safo-r&t), v.t. To 
sawrate to excess ; to add to beyoud satu- 
ration. 

BlU>«rfMltarati011 (stl'iidr-Bat-fi-r&'^shon), n. 
^e operation of saturating to excess, or of 
adding beyond saturation ; the state of be- 
ing thus supersaturated. 

Bvparaoapular (sQ-p^r-skap^u-ier), a. situ- 
ated above the scapula or shoulder-blade ; 
as, the m^rgcapular musclea 
Buparsorfbe (su-per-skilbO; r.f. pret. & pp. 

auperaeribed; ppr, superscribing. [L. super- 
BC^o — super, over or above, and scribo, to 
write.) 1. To write or engrave on the top, 
outside, or surface ; to inscribe ; to put an 
inscription on. *An ancient monument, 
Buperscribed.* Addison. — 2. To write the 
name or address of one on the outside or 
cover of; as, to superscribe a letter. 
Btll>erBOXlptt (sd'pdr-skrlptl, n. The ad- 
dress of a letter; superscription. Shak. 
Bupersoription (sQ-per-skrip'Bhon),n. i.The 
act of superscribing.— 2. That which is writ- 
ten or engraved on the outside or above 
something else ; especially, an address on a 
letter. 

The suptrscription of his accusation was written 
over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. Mark xv. a6. 


SuperBecular (sU-per-sek^U-ier), a. Being 
above the world or secular things. ‘ Cele- 
brate this feast . . . not in a worldly but 
supersecuXar manner.' Bp. Hall. 
Supersede (sd-per-sddO, v.t. pret. & pp. 
sujMrseded; ppr. superseding. [L. super- 
sedeo, to sit over, to be superior to, to re- 
frain, to omit — super, and sedeo, to sit.] 
1. To make void, inefficacious, or useless by 
superior power, or by coming in the place 
of ; to set aside ; to render unnecessary ; to 
suspend. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is 
supposed that can supersede the known laws of natu- 
ral motion. BeuUey. 


2. To come or be placed in the room of ; 
to displace ; to replace ; as, an officer is su- 
perseded by the appointment of another 
person.— S yn. Tosuspend, setaside, replace, 
displace, overrule, succeed. 

SupersadeaB (sd-per-sd'dd-as), n. [L., 2d 

S era. sing. pres. subj. of super sedeo. See 
bPERSEDE.] In law, a \^t having in gen- 
eral the effect of a command to stay, on 

C l cause shown, some ordinary proceed- 
which ought otherwise to have pro- 
ceeded. 

Bupenedere (sfi^pdr-se-dg'^re), n. In Scots 
law, (a) a private agreement amongst credi- 
tors. under a trust-deed and accession, that 
they will supersede or sist diligence fur a cer- 
tain period. (6) A judicial act by which the 
court, where it sees cause, grants a debtor 
protection against diligence, without con- 
sent of the creditors. 

Bupersedure (sd-per-sd^dar), n. The act of 
superseding; supersession ; as, the super- 
sedure of trial by jury. 

Bupersexnlnatet (sQ-pfir-sem'i-nat), t?.f. To 
scatter seed over or above; to disseminate. 

That cannot be done with Joy, when it shall be 
indifferent to any man to superseminate what he 
pleases. yer. Taylor. 


Bupersenslble (su-per-sen'si-bl), a. Bevond 
the reach of the senses ; above the natural 
powers of perception; supersensual— The 
super sensible, \Xiat which is above the senses; 
that which is supersensual ‘The felt pre- 
sence of the supersensible.' Brit. Quart. Rev. 

BupenmisltlveneBS (sU-pOr-sen'si-tiv-nes), 
n. Morbid sensibility; excessive sensitive- 
ness. 

Buperganraal (sQ-pdr-sen^sfl al), a. Above 
or beyond the reach of the senses. 

Bupersensnous (sfi-p^-sen'sh-us), a. 1. Su- 
persensible ; supersensual. —2. Extremely 
sensuous; more than sensuous. 

BiipenerVlodablet (sfi-p^r-s^rivis-a-bi), a. 
Over serviceable or officious; doing more 
than is required or desired. *A . . . super- 
servieeabie. finicid rogue.' Shede. 

BlweneMOOll (sfi-pdr-se'shon), n. The act 
ox supersediDg or setting aside; superse- 
dure. 

The general law of diminishing return from land 
would have undergone, to that extent, a temporary 
supersession. J. S. Milt. 

BnperMlmr (Sfi-pdr-sdier}, a. Above the 
snn. 'The supersolar blaze.' Emerson. 
(Eare.) 


BnpersUtlon (efi'P^r-sti'BhonX yi. {L.#ui)«r> 
sHtio, svperetUionis, originally a standing 
still at, a standing in fear or amazement, 
hence excessive religious fear, superstition, 
from supersto, to stand over — super, over, 
and sto, to stand.] i. A belief or system of 
beliefs by which religious veneration is at- 
tached to what is altogether unworthy of It; 
belief in and reverence of things which are 
no proper objects of worship; a faith or ar- 
ticle or faith based on ignorance of or on 
unworthy ideas regarding the Deity. See 
extracts. 

(Teachers who shall) the truth 

With superstiSioHs and traditions taint. Milton. 

Superstition (is) any misdirection of religious feel- 
ing; manifested either in showing religious venera- 
tion or regard to objects which deserve none ; that 
is, properly speaking, the worship of false gods: or, 
in the assignment m such a degree, or such a kind 
of religious veneration to any object, as that object, 
though worthy of some reverence, does not deserve ; 
or in the worship of the true God through the medium 
of improper rites and ceremonies. Whately. 

As a rule superstition is to be regarded as a parody 
of faith, the latter being a belief founded on credible 
authority or other sufficient evidence, while supersti- 
tion is a belief on insufficient evidence or on no evi- 
dence at alL y. H. Blunt. 

2. A practice or observance founded on such 
a belief ; a rite or practice proceeding from 
excess of scruples in religion ; excess or ex- 
travagance in relirion ; the doing of things 
not required by God, or abstaming from 
things not forbidden.— 8. Credulity regard- 
ing the supernatural, or regarding matters 
beyond human powers ; belief in the direct 
agency of superior powers in certain events, 
as a belief in witchcraft, mamc, and appa- 
ritions, or that the divine will is declared 
by omens or augury; that the foriune of in- 
dividuals can be affected by things indiffer- 
ent, by things deemed lucky or unlucky; or 
that diseases can be cured by words, charms, 
or incantations. 

Sir, your queen must overboard; the .sea works 
high, tne wind is loud, and will not lie till the ship 
be cleared of the dead. 

That’s your superstition. Shak. 

i. Excessive nicety; scrupulous exactness. 
BupersUtionistt (su-p^r-sti'shou-ist), n. 
One addicted to superstition. Hr. U. More. 
Superstitious (sh-pdr-sti^shus), a. l. Be- 
lieving superstitions; holding superstitions; 
addicted to superstition; over-scrupulous 
and rigid in religious observances ; full of 
idle fancies and scruples in regard to reli- 
gion; as, superstitious people.— 2. Pertaln- 
mg to, partaking of, or proceeding from su- 
perstition ; as, superstitious rites ; supersti- 
tious observances. 

The noblest of you will take the staff and sandal 
in superstitious penance, and walk afoot to visit the 
graves of dead men. Sjr IV. Scott. 

3. Over -exact; scrupulous beyond need; 
Idolatrously devoted. 

Have I with all my full affections 

Still met the king? loved him next heaven? obeyed 

him? 

Been out of fondness superstitious to him ? Shak. 

— Superstitious use, in law, the use of land, 
Ac., for the propagation of the rites of a re- 
ligion not tolerated by the law. 

Superstitious, Credulous, Bigoted. The supersti- 
tious are too ceremonious or scrupulous in matters 
of religious worship; the credulous are too easy of 
belief ; the bigoted are blindly obstinate in their 
creed. The opposite extreme of superstition is ir- 
reverence ; of credulity, scepticism. Credulity is the 
most inconsistent, and fanaticism the most intolerant, 
of the religious anections. A ngus. 

SuperstltloUBly (sfi-p^r-sti'shus-li), adv. 
In a superstitious manner : (a) with exces- 
sive regard to uncommanded rites or unes- 
sential opinions and forms In religion. I 

You are like one that superstitiously 

Doth swear to the gods. Shak. 

(jb) With too much care ; with excessive ex- 
actness or scruple. ‘ Too scrupulously and 
superstitiously pursued.' Watts, (c) With 
extreme credulity in regard to the agency 
of superior beings in extraordinary events. 
8uperatltl<msneB8 (sfi-pdr-sti'shus-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being superstitious ; 
superstition. 

Bu^ntraln (sti-pdr-stran'), v.t To over- | 
strain or stretch. Bacon. [B«re.] 
Bnperatratum (sfi-pdr-str&'tumX n. A stra- 
tum or layer above another, or resting on 
something else. Byron. 

Supentruct (sfi-pto-strukt'), vX [L. super- 
struo, superstructum — super, over, and struo, 
to build.] To build upon; to erect [Bare.] 

This is the only proper basis on which to super- 
struct first innocence and then virtue. Dr. H. More. 

Bi]per8triiotlon(8fl*pdr-ttrnk'shon),n.l.The 
act of erecting or building upon.— 2. That 


which is erected on something else; assper- 
structure. 

My own profession hath taught me not to erect 
new superstruettoH* on an old ruin. 

Siry. Denham. 

SupenrtruotiYe (sfi-pdr-struk^tiy), a. BuUi 
or erected on something else. Hammond. 
Sup6iirtruotiire(sU-p6r-8truk'tfir),n. 1. Any 
structure or edifice built on something else; 
particulaj^, the building raised on a foun- 
dation. Tnis word is used to distinguish 
what is erected on a wall or foundation 
from the foundation itself. — 2. Anything 
erected on a foundation or basis; as, in edu- 
cation we begin with teaching languages as 
the foundation, and proceed to erect on that 
foundation the superstructure of science. — 
S. In railway engin. the sleepers, rails, and 
fastenings of a railway, in contradistinction 
from a road-bed. 

Supersuhstantlal ( s& ' pdr - sub-stan'shal ), 
a. More than substantial; beyond the do- 
main of matter; being more than substance. 
‘Heavenly supersubstantial bread.' Jer. 
Taylor. 

Bupersuhtle (sd-pdr-sutl), a. Over-subtle; 
cunning; crafty in an excessive degree. ‘An 
erring barbarian and a super subtle Vene- 
tian.’ Shak. 

Supertexnporal (sti-p6r-tem'p6-ral), a. and 
n. Transcending time, or independent of 
time; what is independent of time. 

Plotinus and Numenius, explaining Plato's sense, 
declare him to have asserted three supertemporals 
or eternals, good, mind or intellect, and the soul of 
the universe. Cudworth. 

Superterrene (stl'p^r-te-ren"), a. Being 
above ground or above the earth; supeiter- 
restrial. 

Buperterrestrlal ( su'p6r-te-res"tri-an, a. 
Being above the earth, or above what be- 
longs to the earth. 

Bupertonic ( 8U-p6r-ton'ik ). n. In musie. 
the note next above the key-note; the second 
note of the diatonic scale; thus, D is the 
supertonic of the scale of C ; A the super- 
tonic of the scale of G ; and so on. 
Super-tOtUB (sQ'pdr-td-tus), n. [L. , over all. ] 
In anc.costume,6ame&sBatandrana. Strutt. 
Supertraglcal (8u-p6r-traj'ik-al),a. Tragical 
to excess. 

Supertuberatlon (BQ'p6r-tu-b6r-a"8hon), n. 
The production of young tubers, as potatoes, 
from the old ones while still growing. 
Super-tunic ( sG'pSr-tu-nik ), n. An upper 
tunic or gown. 

SupervacaneouBt (Ba'p^r-va-ka"ne-uB), a. 
[L, supervacaneus— super, over, above, and 
vaco, to make void. ] Superfluous; unneces- 
sary; needless; serving no purpose. 

I held it not altogether supervacaneous to take a 
review of them. Howell. 

8upervacaneouBlyt(8ii'p6r-va-ka"ne-us-ll), 
adv. In a superfluous manner; needlessly. 
SupervacaneouBneBBt(8tl'p6r-va-ka"ne-us- 
nes), n. Needlessness; superfluousness. 
Supervene ( 8U-p6r-v6u' ), v.i. pret. 8u;yer- 
vened; ppr. supervening. [L. supervemo— 
super, above, over, and venio, to come. ] 

1. To come upon as something extraneous ; 
4o be added or joined. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never supervene to 
matter, unless impressed l>y divine power. Bentley. 

2. To take place; to happen. 

A tyranny immediately supervened. Burke, 

Supervenient (su-pSr-vS'nl-ent), a. l. Com- 
ing upon as something additional or extrane- 
ous; superadvenient; added; additional. 

That branch of belief was In him supervenient to 
Christian practice, Hammond. 

2. Arising or coming afterwards. Black- 
stone. 

Supervention (sfi-p^r-ven'shon), n. The 
act of supervening. 

SuperviBal (sfl-pdr-viz'al), n. The act of 
supervising; overseeing; inspection; super- 
intendence. 

SupervlBe (Bfl-p6r- vIzO* V. t. pret, A pp. super- 
vised; ppr, supervising. [L, su^r, over, 
above, and viso, to look at attentively, from 
video, visum, to see.] 1. To oversee for di- 
rection ; to superintend ; to inspect ; as, to 
supervise the making of a railway.— 2. t To 
look over so as to peruse ; to read ; to read 
over. 

You find not the apostrophes, and so miss the ac- 
cent; let me supervise the camoaet. Shak.. 

Bupervlset (Sfi'per-viz), n. inspection.— Gn 
the supervise, at sight* Shak. 

Supervision (sfi-per-vi'zhon), n. The act of 
supervising; superintendence; direction; air 
to nave the supervision of a coal-mine. 
Supervisor (sfi-per-vlz'6rX n. l. One who 
supervises; an overseer; an inspector; • 
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fOperintandeiit; aa, the tnperviaor of a 
ooal-'mine; a supervisor ol the oustome or of 
the exoit6.-~2.f A spectator; a looker-on. 
Shak.--^ t One who reads over, as for correo- 
^on. ^ The author and supervisors of tUs 
pamphlet. ’ Dryden, 

ISrapeinrlsory (sfi-pdr-vl'zo-rl), a. Pertaining 
to or having supervision. 

Btipervlye (sO-per-vIvO, v. t [L. super, over, 
above, and vivo, to live.] To live be^nd; 
to outlive; to survive; as, the soul will 
supervive all the revolutions of nature. 
[Bore.] 

Supenrolute <sh'p^r-v5-lflt"). fh. super, 
upon, and volutus, rolled.] In hot. having 
one edge rolled inwards, and enveloped by 
the opposite edge, also rolled inwards, as 
the leaves of an apricot-tree. 
Supervolutlve (su-p6r.vor&-tiv), a. in hot 
applied to an aestivation or vernation in 
which the leaves are supervolute. 
Supination (su-pi-n Ashon), n. [L. sumnatio, 
supinationis, from supino, to bend back- 
ward. See Supine.] 1. The act of lying or 
state of being laid with the face upward.— 
2. The movement in which the forearm and 
hand are carried outwards, so that the an- 
terior surface of the latter becomes superior; 
or the position of the hand extended out- 
wards with the palm upwards. 

Supinator (sd-pln'at-^r), n. [See Supina- 
tion.] In anat a name given to those 
muscles which turn the hand upwards, as 
the supinator longus and the supinaUyr hre- 
vis. 

Supine (sii-pfn'). a. [L. supinus, bent back- 
wards, lying on the back, doping, negligent, 
connected with sub, and Gr. hypo, under.] 

1. Lying on the back or with the face up- 
ward : opposed to prone. — 2. Leaning back- 
ward; inclined; sloping: said of localities. 

If the vine 

On rising ground be plac d, or hills sttpine. 

Extend thy loose battalions. Dryden. 

8. Negligent; listless; heedless; indolent; 
thoughtless; inattentive; careless. 

Fie became pusillanimous and sttpine, and openly 
exposed to any temptation. IVoodward. 

Supine (su'pin), n. [L. supinum (verbum), 
from supinus, lying on the back, bent or 
thrown backwards. Why the paH of the 
verb has this name is not obvious.] A part 
of the Latin verb, really a verbal noun, 
similar to our verbals in -ina, with two 
cases. One of these, usually called the first 
supine, ends in um, and is the accusative 
case. It always follows a verb of motion ; 
as, abiit dearnbulatum, he has gone to walk, 
or he has cone a-walking. The other, called 
the second supine, ends in u of the ablative 
case, and is governed by substantives or ad- 
jectives ; as^ facile dictu, easy to be told, 
literallv, easy in the telling. 

Supinely (su-pinli), adv. In a supine man- 
ner: (a] with the face upwai’d. (b) Care- 
lessly; indolently; listlessly; drowsy; in a 
heedless, thoughtless state. 

Beneath a verdant laurel's ample shade. . . . 
Horace, immortal bard 1 supinely laid. Prior. 

Buplneness (sa-pin'nes), n. The state of 
being supine : (a) a lying with the face up- 
ward. (6) Indolence; listlessness ; drowsi- 
ness; heedlessness; as, many of the evils of 
life are owing to our own supineness. 
Suplnltyt (su-pin'i-ti), n. Supineness. ‘A 
supinity or neglect of enquiry.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Suppage t (sup'&J), n. [From sup.] What 
may be supped; pottage. Hooker. 
Suppalpation (sup-pal-p&'shon), n. [From 
L. suppalpor, to caress a little— su&, under, 
indicating a little, and palpo, to caress.] 
The act of enticing by soft words. Bp. 
Ball. 

SupparaBltatlont (sup-par'a-sl-ta"Bhon), n. 
[L. supparasitor—sub, and parasitus, a pa- 
rasite. ] The act of fiattering merely to g^ 
favour. Bp. Hall, 

Supparasliet (sup-par'a-sit), v.t. [See 
above.] To flatter; to cajole. Clarke. 
Suppawn (su-pftn'). See Sbpawn. 
Suppadaneous (sup-pd-dabS-us), a. [L. 
suppedamvm,, a footstool— sub, under, and 
pes, pedis, the foot.] Being under the feet. 
mr T. Browne. 

Suppedltate t (sup-ped'i-t&t), v.t [L. sup- 
peaito, sut^ditOftum—wb, under, and pes, 
^dis, Uie foot. ] To supply; to furnish. Bp. 

Bnppeditatlont (sup-pedl-t&'^shonX IS. [L. 
Si^ipeditatiio, suppeditationis. Bee above.] 
Supply; aid afforded. Baeon. 

Supj^ ( Bup'ar ). n. [ O. B. soper, O.Fr. to- 

bhfSAain; 6h, So. look; g;go; ji/ob; 


per, super, ICod. Fr. souper. See Sup.] The 
evening meal; the last repast of the cUor. 

I have drunk too much sack at supper. Shak. 
Your supper is like a Hidalgo's dinner; venr Uttie 
meat and a great deal of table-cloth. JjmgfUlem. 

^Lord's supper. See under LORD. 

Supper (sup'er), v.i. To take supper; to 
sup. 

Supperl6B8(8up'6r-le8),a. Wanting supmr; 
being without supper; as, to go supperUss 
to bed. 

Swearing and supperless the hero sate. Pope. 

Supper-time ( supper- tim), n. The time 
^en supper is taken; evening. 

It is now high supper-time, and the night grows to 
waste. SAa*. 

Supplant (Bup-plantO,e.t. [¥t. supulanter, 
from Jj. supplantare, to trip up one s heels, 
to throw to the ground, to overthrow— sub, 
under, and planta, the sole of the foot. ] 
1. 1 To trip up, as the heela ‘ Supplanted 
down he fell.’ Milton.-~2.\ To overthrow; 
to cause the downfall of. Massinger.— 

5. f To remove; to displace; to drive or 
force away. ‘ Lest . . . the people . . . sup- 
plant you for ingratitude.’ Shak. 

1 will supplant some of your teeth. Shak. 

We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns. 

Shak. 

4. To remove or displace by stratagem : or 
to displace and take the place of ; as, a rival 
supplants another in the affections of his 
mfsu'ess, or in the favour of his prince. 

6. To displace; to uproot. ‘Supplant the 
received ideas of God.’ Landor. —S yn. To 
remove, displace, supersede, undermine. 

SupplantaUon (sup-plan-ta’shon), n. The 
act of supplanting. Coleridge. 

Supplanter ( sup-plant'Sr ), n. One who 
supplants or aisplaces. South. 

Supple (supl), a. [Ft. souple, from L. sup- 
plex, suppliant, bending the knee --sub, 
under, and plieo, to fold. See PLY, v.f] 

1. Pliant; flexible; easily bent; as, supple 
joints; supple fingers. ‘ That are of su.]opler 
joints ' Shak. ‘The supple knee.* Muton. 

2. Yielding; compliant; not obstinate. 

If punishment . . . makes not the will supple, it 
hardens the offender. Locke. 

3. Capable of moulding one’s self to suit a 
purpose; bending to the humour of others; 
flattering; fawning. ’Having been sumle 
and courteous to the people.’ Shak.— 
Syn. Pliant, flexible, yielding, limber, lithe, 
flexile, compliant, bending, nattering, fawn- 
ing, servile. 

Supple (supl), v.t. pret. & pp. suppled; ppr. 
supplirw. 1. To make soft and pliant; to 
render flexible ; as, to supple leather. 

To supple a carcass, drench it in water. Arbuthnot. 

2. To train, as a horse for military purposes. 

3. To make compliant, submissive, humble, 
or yielding. ‘A mother persisting till she 
had bent her daughter’s mind, and suppled 
her will.’ Locke. 

Supple (sup'l), v.i. To become soft and 
pliant. 'The stones . . . suppied into soft- 
ness.’ Dryden. 

Supple-chappedt (snpl-chapt), a. Having 
a supple jaw; having an oily tongue. *A 
supple-chajmed flatterer.’ Marston. 
Supple-JaOK (sup^l-jak), n. A popular name 
given to various strong twining and climb- 
ing shrubs. The supple-jack imported into 
Europe from the W^est Indies for walking- 
sticks is the barked branches of one or more 
species of Paullinia, nat. order Sapindacese. 
The name is also given to a rhamnaceous 
twiner (Berchemia volubilis), found in the 
Southern States of America. 

He was in form and spirit like a supple-jack, . . . 
yielding but tough ; though he bent he never broke. 

, W. Jrvinp. 

Supplely ( supT-li ), adv. Softly ; pliantly ; 
milmy. Cot^ave. 

Supplomout (suple-ment). n. [L. supple- 
mentum, from suppleo, to fill up, to make 
fuU— sub, and pUo, to fill. See Supply.] 

1. An addition to anything, by which its 
defects are supplied, and is is made more 
full and complete. The word is particularly 
used of an addition to a book or p^r,— 

2. t Store; supply. 

We had not spent 

Our ruddie wine a ship-board ; supplement 
Of large sort each man to his vessel drew. 

Chapman. 

8. In trigon. the quantity by which an arc 
or an angle falls short of Iw degrees or a 
semicircle ; or it is what must be added to 
an arc or angle in order to make a semi- 
circle or two r^ht angles. Hence, two 
angles which are together equal to two 
right angles, or two arcs which are together 
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equal to a semictrole, are the aupplementa 
of each other. Thus, iu the figure, ^ angle 
BOS is the supplement of £e angle boa, 
and BOA is the supple- 
ment of B 0 B ; also, the 
arc SB is the supple- 
ment of the arc BA 
and BA is the supple- 
ment of eb. Hence, 
when an angle is ex- 
pressed in degrees, min- 
utes, and seconds, its 
supplement is found 
by subtracting the degrees, minutes, and 
seconds from 180’.— Letters supplement, 
in Soots law, letters obtained on a warrant 
from the Court of Session, where a party is 
to be sued before an inferior court, and 
does not reside within its jurisdiction. In 
virtue of these letters the party may be 
cited to appear before the inferior judge.— 
Oath in supplement, iu Soots law, an oath 
allowed to be given by a party in his own 
favour, iu order to turn the semiplena pro- 
batio, which consists in the testimony of 
but one witness, into the plena probatio, 
afforded by the testimony of two witnesses. 
Supplement (sup'ld-mentX v.t. To fill up 
or supply by additions; to add something to, 
as a writing, <&c. 

Causes of one kind must be supplemented by bring- 
ing to bear upon them a causation of another kind. 

Is. Taylor. 

Supplemental, Supplementary (sup-ie- 

men'tal, sup-le-menTa-ri), a. Of the nature 
of a supplement; serving to supplement; ad- 
ditional; added to supply what is wanted; as, 
a supplemental law or bill. —Supplemental 
air. Same as iSeeidual Atr. See under Kbsi- 
DV Ah.— Supplemental ares, in trigon. arcs ol a 
circle or other curve which have a common 
extremity, and together subtend an an^ of 
ISO” or two right angles at the centre, ^us 
in the figure under Supplement, a b and 
B E are supplemental arcs. Also the chords 
of such arcs are termed supplemental 
chords.— Supplemental triangle, a spherical 
triangle, formed by joining the poles of 
three great c\toIo%.— S upplemental versed 
«i7te,in trigon. the subversed sine or the differ- 
ence between the versed sine and the dia- 
meter. 

Supplementation (sup'13-men-tfi.''shon), n. 
The act of supplementing, filling up, or add- 
ing to. Kingsley. 

Suppleness (supl-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
bmng supple or easily bent; pliancy; pllable- 
ness; flexibility; as, the suppleness of the 
joints. — 2. Readiness of compliance; the 
quality of easily yielding; facility; as, the 
swj^leness of the will.— Syn. Pliancy, pli- 
ableness, flexibility, limbemess, litheness, 
facility, compliance. 

Suppletive (sup'le-tiv), a. Supplying; sup- 
pletory. 

SuppletoZT (supie-to-riX a. [From L. sup- 
pleo, suppletum, to supply.] Supplying de- 
ficiencies; supplemental.— iSujTptotori/ oath. 
Same as Oath in Supplement. See under 
Supplement. 

Suppletory (suplS-to-ri), n. That which is 
to Buoply what is wanted. Jer. Taylor. 
Supplial (sup-pll’al), n. The act of supply- 
ing or the thing supplied. ‘ llie supplial of 
our imaginary and therefore endless wants.’ 
Warburton. 

It contains the choicest sentiments of English wis- 
dom, poetry, and eloquence ; it may be deemed a 
supplial of many books. C. Richardson. 

Suppllauce (sup-pU'ans), n. 1. The act of 
supplying; assistance.— 2. That which fills 
up or occupies ; that which gives satisfac- 
tion or gratification; pastime; diversion. 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not tasting. 

The perfume and suppiiance of a minute. Shak. 

Suppllaiioe (supH-ansX n. The act of sup- 
plicating; suppucation; entreaty. 'When 
Greece her knee in supplianoe bent.’ Hai- 
leek. 

SuppUaut (supli-antX a. [Fr. suppliant, 
ppr. of supplier, to entreat, from L. supplioo, 
to supvliwte (which see).] 1. Entreating; 
beseeching; supplicating; asking earnestly 
and Bubmiuively. 

The rich grow suppliant, and the poor g»gw ^ud. 

2. Manifesting entrea^; expressive ofhum- 
ble supplication. ‘To bow and sue for 
grace with suppliant knee.’ Milton. 
lEtaimllailt (supli-ant), n. A humble peti- 
tioner; one who entreats submissively. 

Spare this life, and hear thy supp/utnrsptmytt. 

Dryatn. 
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BaopiSMBltlly in a sup- 

jiuMit manitAr; m a loppuaitt. 
InumUaiitlioas (8apli>ant*nes), n. Quality 
Miwing Buppliant. 

SitppllMUloy (Bupai*kan-Bi). n. The act of 
auppUoating: iuppUoation; Buppliance. 

Svpplioant (Bupli-kant), a. [L mpplieans. 
See SUPPLIOATB.I Entreating; aaking Bub- 
ntlBBively. Bp. Bull. 

SuppUoant (supli-kant), n. One who sup- 
pucateB or humbly entreats ; a petitioner 
who aaks earnestly and BubmiBsively; a sup- 

jpUBZit Atterbury. 

Inipplloasxtly (Bupli-kant-li), In a 
supplicant manner. 

Snpj^oat (Bupai-kat),n. [L., he supplicates.] 
In ^glish unlverBities, a petition; particu- 
larly, a written application with a certificate 
that the requisite conditions have been com- 
plied with. 

Impplicate (sup'li-kat), v.t pret. d;pp. 9up- 
^Reated; ppr. supplicating. [L. mpplieo, 
tupplicatum, from supplex, humbly beg- 
ging, suppliant— under, and plioo, to 
fold. See Ply, v.t.] 1. To entreat for; to 
seek by earnest prayer; as, to supplicate 
blessings on Christian efforts to spread the 
gospel— 2. To address in prayer; as, to «up- 
plioate the throne ot gi'ace. ‘ Shall I brook 
to be supplicatedV ■ Tennyson. — Stn. To en- 
treat, beg, petition, beseech, implore, im- 
portune, solicit, crave. 

Supplicate (sup'li-k&t), v. i. To petition with 
earnestness and Bubmission; to implore; to 
beseech. 

A roan cannot brook to supplicate or beg. Bacon. 
Did they hear roe, would they listen, did they pity roe 
suppiicatinpr t Tennyson. 

Supplioatiugly (supli-k&t-lng-li), adv. In 
a supplicating manner; by way of supplica- 
tion. 

in fsup-li-k&'shon), n. {L. sup- 


StmpUoatio: 
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supplicating; entreaty; humble and earnest 
prayer In worship. 

Now therefore bend thine ear 

To supplication; hear his sighs, though mute. 

Milton. 

2. Petition; earnest request. 

Are your supplications to hla lordship t Let me 
tee them, Shak. 

8. In ancient Rome, a religious solemnity or 
tiianksgiving to the gods decreed when a 
great ^ctory had been gained, or in times 
of public danger or distress. —Supplicatio'ns 
in the quiU, written supplications. Shak. 
^ther explanations are also given.]— S yn. 
ICntreaty, prayer, petition, solicitation, crav- 
ing. 

Supplloator (sup'li-k&t-^r), n. One who 
supplicates; a supplicant. Bp. Hall. 

SuppUoatOXT (Bupli-k&-to-rl), a. Contain- 
ing supplication; humble; submissive; pe- 
titionary. ' A more exquisite model of sup- 
plicatory devotion.’ Bp. Hall. 

SnppUcavlt (sup-li-kaMt). [L.] In tote, a 
wnt formerly Issuing out ot the King’s 
(Queen's] Bench or Chancery for taking the 
surety of the peace against a man. 

8lipplle,t v.t. To supplicate. Chaucer. 

Supplto (sup-pll'4r), n. One who supplies. 

Supply (sup-pfr), v.t. pret. A pp. supplied; 
^r. su]Mlying. (Ft. supplier, to supply, to 
nil up, from L. supplere, to fill up— «u6, 
under, and vleo, to fill, whence also supple- 
ment, complete, replete, accomplish, rej^n- 
iA, plenary, Ac., the root being that of E. 
full.] 1. To furnish with what is wanted; 
to afford or furnish a sufficiency for; to 
make provision for ; to provide : with with 
before that which is provided; as, to supply 
the daily wants of nature; to supply the 
poor urim bread and clothing; to supply the 
navy with masts and spars; to supply the 
treasury taUh money; the city is well sup- 
plied with water. 

Yet. to supply the ripe want* of roy friend 
I U break a cuitom. Shak. 

Clouds, dissolved, the thirsty ground supply. 

JjyydeH 

£. To serve instead of; to take the place of; 
to fill: especially applied to places that have 
become vacant ; to fill up. ^ When these 
sovereign thrones are all supplied.' Shak. 
*The chairs of Justice supplied with worthy 
men.’ Shak. 

In the world I flU up a place which may be better 
supphsd when 1 have made it empty. Shak. 

Burning ships the banish’d sun supply. Waller. 

The sun was set, end Vesper, to supply 

His absent beams, had Ughted up the sky. 

Chyden. 

S. To give; to grant; to afford; to bring or 
fomlsfi in genial 

1 wanted nothic^ fortune could supply. Drydsft. 


Nearer care , . . supplies 
Sighs to my breast, and sorrow to my eye*. Prior. 

4. To gratify the desire of; to content. Shak. 
b. To fill up as any denoiency occurs ; to 
strengthen with additional troops; to rein- 
force. Spenser; Shak. — SYS. To famish, 
provide, afford, administer, minister, con- 
tribute, accommodate, fill up. 

Supply (sup-pli'), n. 1. llie act ot supply- 
ing; a furnishing with what is wanted; re- 
lief of want; cure of deficiencies. 

That, now at this time your abundance rosy be a 
supply for their want, that their abundance aisQ may 
be a supply for your want. a Cor. vili, 14. 


2. That which is supplied; sufficiency of 
things for use or want; a quantity of some- 
thing furnished or on hand; a stock; a store; 
as, a supply ot food, fuel, clothes, or liquor; 
a supply of cotton.— 3. Especially, the pro- 
vision necessary to meet the wants of an 
army or other ^eat body of people; neces- 
saries collected ; stores: used chiefly in the 
plural; as, the army lost its supplies.— 1. A 
grant of money provided by a national as- 
sembly to meet the expenses of government. 
The right of voting supplies in Britain is 
vested in the House of Commons, and the 
exercise of this right is practically a law for 
^e annual meeting of Parliament for re- 
dress of grievances. But a grant from the 
Commons is not effectual in law without the 
ultimate assent of the sovereign and the 
House of Lords. Sir E. May. — b.j Addi- 
tional troops; reinforcements; succours: 
used both in singular and in plural in this 
sense. Shak. — Commissioners qf supply. 
See Commissioner. 

Supplyantt (sup-pll'ant), a. Auxiliary; 
suppletory; furnishing a supply. 

with those legions 

Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 
Must be supplyant. Shak. 

Supplymentf (sup-plTment), n. A furnish- 
ing an additional assistance or a continu- 
ance of supply. 

I will never fail 

Beginning or supplyment. Shak. 


Support (sup-pfirtO, V.t. {Ft. supporter, to 
support, bear, endure, &c., from L. sup- 
porto, to carry, bring, convey— under, 
and porto, to carry, whence export, import, 
report, Ac.] 1. To bear; to sustain; to up- 
hold ; to prop up ; to keep from falling or 
sinking; as, a prop or pillar supports a struc- 
ture; an abutment supports an arch; the 
stem of a tree supports toe branches. 

The palace built by Picus, vast and proud. 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood. Dryden. 


2. To endure without being overcome ; to 
bear; to endure; to undergo; as, to support 
pain, distress, or misfortunes. 

I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Shak. 

This fierce demeanour and his insolence, 

The patience of a God could not support. 

Dryden. 

8. To uphold by aid, encouragement, or 
countenance ; to keep from fainting, sink- 
ing, failing, or declining ; as, to support the 
courage or spirits. —4. To represent in acting 
on the stfl^e; to act; as, to support the char- 
acter of lang Lear ; to support the part as- 
signed.— 5. To be able to supply funds for 
or the means ot continuing ; as, to support 
the annual expenses of government.— 6. To 
be able to carry on; to be able to continue; 
as, to support a war or a contest; to support 
an argument or debate.— 7. To maintain with 
the necessary means of living; to provide 
for; to supply a livelihood to; as, to support 
a family; to support a son at college; to sup- 
port the ministers ot the gospel— 8. To keep 
up by nutriment; to sustain ; to keep from 
fiming ; as, to support life ; to support the 
strength by nourishment.— 9. To keep up in 
reputation; to maintain; as. to support a 
good character. *In the most exact regard 
fupportthe worships of their name.* shale. 
10. To yerilty; to make good; to substantiate; 
as, the testunony is not sufficient to support 
the charges ; the evidence will not support 
the statements or allegations. —11. To assist; 
to further: to forwarof; to second; to aid; to 
help; as, to support a friend or a party.— 
12. To vindicate; to m^ntalii; to defend 
successfully; as, to be able to support one’s 
own cause.— 18. To accompany as an honor- 
ary assistant; to act as the aid or attendant 
of; as, the chairman of the meeting was 
suppodied by, Ac.— 14. To second, as a pro- 
po^ or motion at a public meeting; as, the 
amendment was strongly supportea by other 
speakers. — 2*0 support arms (mint.), to 
carry the rifle vertioaUy at theleftshoBider, 


supported by having the hammer reit on 
the left forearm, which is passed across the 
breast— S yn. To bear, bear up, uphold, sus- 
tain, prop, endure, undergo, maintain, veri- 
fy, substantiate, countenance, x>atronise, 
help, assist, back, second, succour, favour, 
nourish, cherish, shield, defend, protect. 

Support (sup-pdrtO, n. l. The act or opera- 
tion of supporting, upholding, sustaining, or 
keeping from falling; sustaining effe^ or 
power. 

Two massy pillars 

That to the roof gave main support, Milton, 


2. That which upholds, sustains, or keeps 
from falling; that upon which another thing 
is placed ; a base; a basis ; a pr^, a pillar, 
a foundation of any kind.— 8. That which 
maintains life; sustenance; the nCcessiuries 
of life. 

Clinging infanu ask support in vain. Shenstone. 

4. Maintenance; subsistence; livelihood. 

A thousand pound a year, annual support, 

Out of his grace he adds. Shak. 

b. The act of forwarding, assisting, main- 
taining, vindicating, Ac. ; as, to speak in 
support ot one’s opinion.- 6. The mainten- 
ance, keeping up, or sustaining ot any- 
thing without suffering It to fail, decline, 
or terminate; as, the support ot health, 
spirits, strength, or courage ; the support 
ot reputation, credit, Ac. — 7. That which 
upholds or relieves ; aid ; help ; succour ; 
assistance.— 8. In law, the right of a person 
to have his buildings or other landed pro- 
perty supported by his neighbour's house 
or land. —Points of support, in arch, see 
Point.— Syn. Prop, stay, strut, maintenance, 
Bubsistence, assistance, favour, countenance, 
encouragement, aid, help, succour, susten- 
ance, food. 

Supportable (sup-pSrt'a-bl), a. 1. Capable 
of being supported, upheld, or sustained.— 
2. Capable ot being borne, endured, or tol- 
erated; bearable; endurable; as, the pain 
is supportable, or not supportable; patience 
renders evils supportable ; such insults are 
not supportable. 

A healthy, rich, jolly, country gentleman, if miser- 
able, has a very supportable misery. Thackeray. 


3. Capable of being supported, maintained, 
or defended; as, the cause or opinion is 
supportable. 

Supportableness (sup-pdrt'a-bl-nes), n. 
ITie state of being supportable. 
Supportably (sup-port'a-bli), adv. In a sup- 
portable manner. 

Bupportanoe (sup-pSrt'ans), n. l.f That 
which keeps from falling or sinking; a prop; 

twigs. ’ ShaJe. —2. t T^t which keeps up an§ 
preserves from failing; an upholding. ‘ The 
supportance of his vow.’ Shak.— Si. In Scots 
law, assistance rendered to enable a person, 
who is otherwise incapable, to go to kirk or 
market, so as to render valid a conveyance 
of heritage made within sixty days before 
death. 



A, A chief. B, A bar 
supporting it. 


SlUDportation t ( sup - 

por-ta^shon), n. Main- 
tenance; support. ‘The 
firm promises and sup- 
portations of a faithful 
God.’ Bp, Hall. 
Supported (sup-pfirt'- 
p. and a. in her. a 


ed), p. and a 
term applied to an ordi- 
nary tnat has another 
under it by way of sup- 
port; as, a chief supported. 

Supporter (sup-pOri'^r), n. 1. One who sup- 
ports or maintains ; as, to) one who gives aid or 
helpsto canyon; a defender; an advocate; a 
vindicator; as, the supporters of the war; the 
su^orters of religion, morality, justice, Ac. 

‘ Worthy supporters of such a reigning im- 
piety.’ Soum. to) An adherent; one who 
takes part ; as, the supporter of a party or 
faction, (o) One who accompanies another 
on some public occasion as an aid or attend- 
ant; one who seconds or strengthens by aid 
or countenance, (d) A sustainer; a comforter. 

The saints have a companion and supporter in all 
their miseries. South. 


2. That which supports or upholds; that 
upon which anything is placed; a support, 
a prop, a pillar, Ac. ‘ A building set upon 
supporters. ' Mortimer. —Specifically, (a) In 
ship-buUding, a knee placed under the 
cat-head. Also, same as to)lnW. 

a figure on each tide of a shield of arms, 
appearing to support the shltid. They 
oontist usually of animals real or fabulous, 
as the lion and the Unicom in the aims of 
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Britoia ; also, of men la annour, and some- 
times of naked men. The oruin of sup- 
porters is not well ascertained, but the 
most probable opinion seems to be that 
they are a comparatively modem inven- 
tion or ornamental addition by painters and 
limners. Supporters are used by all peers of 
the realm, knlghtB of the Garter, knights 
mrand crosses of the Bath, by many Nova 
Scotia baronets, and the chiefs of Scottish 
clans. They have been gran ted also to muni- 
cipalities, and to the principal mercantile 
companies of the city of London, (c) In surg. 
a broad, elastic, or cushioned band or truss 
for the support of any part or organ, as the 
abdomen. 

Bupportful t (sup-p5rtTul), a. Abounding 
With support. 

Upon the EoUan gods’ suppor(fitl wings, 

With chearfui shouts they parted from the shore. 

Mir. Ur Mags. 

SupportleBS (sup-pSrtlesX a. Having no 
support. 

Sj^portxuentt (sup-pdrt'mentXn. Support. 

flupposable (sup-pdz'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being supposed or imagined to exist; as. 
that is not Bupposahle. 

fiupposal (sup-pdz^al), n. The supposing of 
something to exist; supposition; belief; 
opinion. ’ Holding a weak iuppoaal of our 
worth. ’ Shak. 

Interest with a Jew never proceeds but upon sup’ 
posal at least of a firm and s^cient bottom. South. 

Suppose (sup-poz^), v.L pret. & pp. sup- 
posed; ppr. supposing. [Fr. supposer — 
prefix sup for «u6, under, and poser, to 
place. (See Pose.) In last meaning from L. 
euppono, suppositum. See Suppositious ] 

1. To lay down without proof, or state as a 
proposition or fact that may exist or be 
true, though not known or believed to be 
true or to exist ; or to imagine or admit to 
exist for the sake of argument or illustra- 
tion; to assume to be true; to assume h 3 i>o- 
thetically; to advance by way of argument 
or illustration; as, let us suppose the earth 
to be the centre of the system, what would 
be the consequence? 

When we have as great assurance that a thing is, 
as we could possibly, supposiftg it were, we ought 
not to doubt of its existence. Tillotson. 

2. To imagine; to be of opinion; to presume; 
to think to be the case; to surmise. 

Let not my lord suppose that they have slain all the 
young men, the king's sons ; for Amnon only is dead. 

3 Sam. xiii. 3a. 

1 suppose your nephew fights 
In next day s tourn^. Tennyson. 

8. To imagine; to form in the mind; to figure 
to one’s self. 

More rancorous spite, more furious ra^ng broils. 
Than yet can be imagined or supposed. Shah. 

■ 4 . To require to exist or be true; to imply; 
to involve by Inference; as, the existence of 
things supposes the existence of a cause of 
the things. 

This supposetk something without evident ground. 

Sir M. Hale. 

One falsehood supposes another, and renders all 
you say suspected. CharMte Lennox. 

A.f To put, as one thing by fraud in the 
place of another.— S yn. To imagine, think, 
believe, conclude, judge, consider, view, re- 
^d, conjecture, surmise, guess, presume, 
imply, involve, 

Suppose (sup-pdz'), v.t. To make or form 
a supposition; to think; to imagine. 

For these are not drunken, as ye suppose. 

Acts ii. 15. 

Bupposat ( lup - pdzO, n. Supposition ; posi- 
tion without proof; presumption; opinion. 

' We come short of our suppose.* Shak. 
BupiKisad (Bup-pdzd'),p. and a. Laid down 
or ima^ned as true ; imagined ; believed ; 
received as tme.Suppoaed bass, in music, 
any bam note in an inverted chord, as con- 
tradistinguished from the real bam, root, or 

g inerator, as the bam notes B or G in the 
verted common chord of C. 

BUpposor (sux^pfiz'dr), n. One who supposes. 
Buppotltlon (sup-^aish'on), n. 1. The 
a^ of supposmg; the act of la^ng down a 
hypothesis; reasoning by hyroweus; as, to 
argue by supposUion.-^2’ That which is 
aapposea or amumed hypothetically; an 
asaumption; hypothesis. 

This Is only an infalllblHty upon suppetiHon, that 
if a thing b« true it Is impoimble to be fklee. 

Titteism, 

3 . A surmise; a oonjeotore; a gums; an 
opinion; as, I thought it was he, but that 
was a mere funpositMm.— 4 An imagination; 
« ooaoeit. Shak. 


Buppoittioiial (sup-pA-eiah'on.al), a. 
Founded or basM on supposition; hm- 
thetical; supposed. 'Knowledge of future 
things . . . not absolute but only supposi- 
tionaV South. 

SiwpoBltltloua ( sup - poz ' i - tish " us ), a. 
[L. supposititius, faUe, fraudulently sub- 
stitute^ from suppono, suppositum, to 
place under, to substitute fraudulently— 
sub, under, and pono, to place. In mean- 
ing 2 the word has been infiuenced by sup- 
pose.] 1. Put by trick in the place or char- 
acter belonging to another; not genuine; 
counterfeit; as, a supposititious child; a sup- 
posititious writing. 

There is a Latin treatise among the supposititious 
pieces ascribed to Athanasius. Bp. Waterland. 

2. t Founded on supposition; hypothetical; 
supposed. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth and its productions than their 
destruction, as all these supposititious ones mani- 
festly would do. IVooiiiuard. 

BuppoBltltloaiily(8up-poz'i-tish"UB-li), adc. 

1. in a supposititious manner; spuriously. 

2. Hypothetically ; by supposition. Sir T. 
Herbert. 

Bupp08ltltlOUSZl68B(sup-poz'i-tish"uB-ne8), 
n. The state of being supposititious. 

BuppOBltlve (sup-pozl-tiv), a. Supposed; 
including or imiuying supposition. 'A 
suppositive intimation and an express pre- 
diction.’ Bp. Pearson. 

BuppOBltlve (sup-poz'i-tiv), n, A word 
denoting or implying supposition, as %f. 


granted, provided, an< 

The suppositives denote connexion, but assert not 
actual existence. Harris. 

BuppOBltlvely (sup-poz'i-tiv-li), adv. With, 
by, or upon supposition. 

The unreformed sinner may have some hope sup- 
positively if he do change and repent ; the honest 
penitent may hope positively. Hammond. 

Bupposltory (sup-poz'i-to-ri), n. In med. 
(a) a. body introduced into the rectum, there 
to remain and dissolve gradually in order 
to procure stools when clysters cannot be 
administered. (2>) A plug to hold back 
htemorrhoidal protrusions. 

SuppoBuret (sup-pdz'ur), n. Supposition; 
hypothesis, avdwras. 

BuppresB (sup -pres'), v.t. [L. supprimo, 
suppressum—sub, under, and premo, pres- 
sum, to press.] 1. To overpower and crush; 
to subdue ; to put down ; to quell ; to de- 
stroy; as, to suppress a revolt, mutiny, or 
riot; to suppress opposition. 

Every rebellion, when it is suppressed, makes the 
subject weaker and the government stronger. 

Sir y. Davies. 

2. To keep in; to restrain from utterance or 
vent; as, to suppress sighs. 

Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voice. 

Shak. 

8. To retain without disclosure; to conceal; 
not to tell or reveal; as, to suppress evidence. 

She suppresses the name, and this keeps him in a 
pleasing suspense. fV. Browne. 

4. To retain without communication or mak- 
ing public ; as, to suppress a letter; to suppress 
a manuscript. — 5 .T 0 hinder from circulation ; 
to stop; to stifle; as, to suppress a report.— 
6. To stop by remedial means; to rest! ain; as, 
to suppress a diarrhoBa. a hemorrhage, and 
the like.— S yn. To repress, crush, subdue, 
quell, put down, overthrow, overpower, over- 
whelm, restrain, retain, conceal, stifle, stop, 
smother. 

BuppreBBer (sup-pres'dr), n. One that sup- 
presses; a suppressor. 

SuppreBBlble (sup-pres'i-bl), a. Capable of 
bdng suppressed or concealed. 

BuppreBBton (sup-pre'shon), n. [L. suppres- 
sio, suppressionis. See Suppress.] l. The 
act of suppressing, crushing, or destroying, 
or the state of beii^ suppressed, destroyed, 
quelled, and the like; as, the suppression of 
a riot, insurrection, or tumult. 'A magnlfl- 
oent society for the suppression of vice.’ 
Carlyle. —2. The act of reining from utter- 
ance, vent, or disclosure; concealment; as, 
the suppression of truth, of reports, of evi- 
dence, and the like. 'The sui^eMion or 
subtle hinting of minor details. Dr. Caird. 
8. The retaining of anything from public 
notice; as, the suppression of a letter or 
any writing. 

You may depend upon a suppression of tiiesc verse*. 

Pope. 

4 The stoppage, obstruction, or morbid re- 
tention of disohaiges ; as, the suppression of 
urine, of diarrhosa, or other discharge.— 
6. In gram, or composition, omission ; ellip- 
sis; as, the ttippression of a word or words 


in a sentence, as when a person says, 'Hits 
is my book,' instead of saying * This book is 
my book.’ 

BuppreBBlve (sup-pres'iv), a. Tending to 
suppress; subduing; concealing. 

Johniion gives us expressive and oppressive, but 
neither impressive nor suppressive, though proceed- 
ing as obviously from their respective sources. 

Seward. 

SuppreSBOr (sup-pres'^r), n. [L.] One who 
suppresses; one who subdues; one who pre- 
vents utterance, disclosure, or cominumoa- 
tlon. 

Suppurate (sup'pfi-r&t), v.i. pret. & pp. sup- 
purated; ppr. suppurating. [L. suppuro, 
suppur alum— sub, and pus, puris, matter.] 
To generate pus ; as, a boil or abscess sup- 
purates. 

Suppurate (sup'pfl-r&t), v.t. To cause to 
suppurate. Aibuthnot. [Hare.] 
Suppuration (sup-pfi-r&'shon), n. L. sup- 
puratio. See Suppurate. ] 1. The process 
of producing purulent matter, or of forming 
pus, as in a wound or abscess.— 2. The mat- 
ter produced by suppuration. 
Suppurative (sup'pa-r&t-lv), a. [Fr. sup- 
puratif. See Suppurate.] Tending to sup- 
purate; promoting suppuration. 

In different cases, inflammation will bear to be 
called adhesive, or serous, or haemorrhagic, or sup- 
purative. Dr. P. M. Latham, 

Suppurative (sup'pa-r&t-iv), n. a medi- 
cine that promotes suppuration. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a sup- 
puration, then it must be promoted with suppura- 
tives, and opened by incision. IViseman, 

Supputatet (sup'pfi-t&t), v.t. [See below.] 
To reckon ; to compute. 

Supputatlont (sup-pQ-t&'shon), n. [L. ««»- 
putatio, supputationis, from suppufo, to 
reckon— «ttb, under, and puto, to reckon.] 
Beckoning; account; computation. ‘The 
supputatimi of time. ’ Holder. 

Bupputet (sup -put'), v.t. [Fr. sup^mter. 
See above.] To reckon ; to compute; to im- 
pute. 'Stand free from this siipputed shame.’ 
Drayton. 

Supra- (sfi'pra). A Latin preposition slgnl- 
fymg above, over, or beyond, and used as a 
prefix much in the same way as super. 
Bupra-axlllary (stl-pra-aks'll-la-ri), a. In 
hot. growing above the axil ; inserted above 
the axil, as a peduncle. See Suprafolxa- 

CBOUS, 

Supraclllary(*'i'prft-8il'l*a*ri)»a- [Is. supra. 
above, over, and cUium, eyebrow. ] Situated 
above the eyebrow. 

Bupra-OOBtal (sfi-pi'a-kos'tal), a. [Prefix su- 
pra, and costal.] Lying above or upon the 
ribs; as, the supraoostal muscles, which 
raise the ribs. 

Bupra-cretaoeous (8fl'pra-kr6-ta"8hu8), a. 
In geol. a term applied to certain deposits 
lying above the cretaceous formation, or of 
more recent origin than the chalk. 

Supra - decompound (su'pra -d§ -kom"- 
pound), a. More than decompound; thtioe 
compound. — A supra-dccompound leaf, In 
hot. a leaf in which a petiole, dmded 
several times, connects many leaflets, each 
part forming a decompound leaf. 
SuprafollaoeouB (su'pra-fd-li-&"shus), a. 
[L. supra, above, over, and folium, a leaf.) 
In bot. inserted into the stem above the 
leaf or petiole, or axil, as a peduncle or 
flower. 

BuprafoUar (su-pra-ffili-dr), a. [L. supra, 
above, and a leaf.] In bot gro^ng 
upon a leaf. 

BupralapBarlan (Bfi'pra-lap-B&"ri-an), n. 
[L. supra, above, over, and lapsus, a fall.] 
In theol. one who maintains that God, an- 
tecedent to the fall of man or any know- 
ledge of it, decreed the apostasy and all its 
oonsequenoes, determining to save somo 
and condemn others, and that In all he does 
he considers his own glory only. 
SupralapBarian (8a'pra-iap.Bfi"ri-an), a. 
of or pertaining to the Supralapsarians or 
to their doctrines. 

SupralapsarlanlBrn (sfl'pra-iap-s&"ri-an- 
izml, n. The doctrine or system of the Su- 
pralapsarians. 

SupralapBary (sfl-pra-lap'sa-ri), n. and a. 
Supralapsarian. 

Bupraluuar (sfl-pra-lfl'nftr), a. [Jj.mpra, 
above, and luna, the moon.] Lit. beyond 
the moon ; hence, very lofty ; of very great 
height. 

Bupramundauo (sfl-pra-mun'dan), a. [L. 
supra, above, and mu/ndus, the world. ] 
Being or situated above the world or above 
our system; celestial. 'In the form of Go<L 
clothed with all the majesty and fidory of 
the eupramundane life.' Hallyweu, 
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•OpimtAliraUim (atl'pnhiiAt'ti-na-ixin). 
See StmBNATURlLXiK. 

SiUlkrwiAtnraliit (s&'pni*iiet1i«ral*i0t> Bee 
SirPWIlNATUJlALIST. 

tnpraocelpital (•a'pra-ok-8ip''it-al), a. In 
anat. above ^e occiput 

Blip]»-OXMtal(e&>pra-or^it<al),a. In anat. 
bmng above the orbit of the eye.— Supra- 
orbital artery, an artery eent off by the 
ophthalmic, along the superior wall of the 
orbit. 


Snprurorbitaxy, Supra-orbltar (sfi-pra- 
o^it^-ri, •h-pra-or'bit-er), a. Same as Su- 
pra-orhital. 

viipraproteat (su-pra-prd'test), n. In law, 
an acceptance of a bill by a third ^rson, 
after protest for non-acceptance by the 

drawer. 

Suprarenal (su-pra-re'nal), u. [L. supra, 
above, over, and ren, reties, the kidneya] 
In atiat. situated above the kidneys.— iSu- 
praretial capsules, two minute, yellowish, 
triangular, glandular bodies which exist, 
one at the front portion of the upper end 
of each kidnev. Their exact functions are 
as yet uncertain. 

Supraacapulary, Suprascapular (su-pra- 
skap'd-la-ri, su-pra-skap'U-ier), a. [L. supra, 
above, over, and scaj^a, the shoulaer.] 
lining above the scapula. 

Supraspinal ( su-pra-spl'nal ), a. In anat. 
(a) situated above the spine. (6) Above the 
spine or ridge of the scapula or shoulder- 
blade. 


Bupravlsiont (sU-pra-vi'zhon), n. Super- 
vision. * A severe mpravieim, and animad- 
version. ’ Jer. Taylor. 

Supravulgar (su-pra-vul'gSr), a. Being 
above the vulgar or common people. [Rare.] 
S^remaCF (sh-prem'a-si), n. [See Su- 
PRSMB.l Ilie state of being supreme or in 
the highest station of power; highest au- 
thority or power ; as, the stipremacy of the 
king of Great Britain; the supremacy of 
parliament. 


But as we, under heaven, are supreme head, 

So under Him that jfreat supremacy. 

Where we do reign we will alone uphold. Shak. 

I am ashamed that women are so simple . . . 

To seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and^^j. 

^Fapal supremacy, the authority, le^ala- 
tive, judicial, and executive, which the pope 
exercised over the churches of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland until the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when It was abol- 
ished, and which still continues to be more 
or less recognized in all countries whose in- 
habitants are in communion with the Church 
of Rome. — Regal supremacy, the authority 
and jurisdiction which the sovereign of Eng- 
land exercises over the Church of England, 
as being the supreme head on earth of that 
church. This authority is not legislative, 
but judicial and executive only, and the 
most familiar form in which it appears is 
in the nomination to bishoprics and arch- 
bishoprics. Henry YIII. was first acknow- 
ledged supreme head of the church in 1528; 
and this supremacv was confirmed by par- 
liament to nim, his heirs, and successors, 
kings of this realm, in 1684.— GatA of su- 
premacy, in Great Britain, an oath denying 
the supremacy of the pope in ecclesiasticid 
or temporal affairs in this realm. It was by 
many statutes required to be taken, along 
with the oath of allegiance and of abiura- 
tion, by persons in order to qualify them- 
selves for office, <&c. ; but a greatly modified 
and simpler form of oath has now super- 
seded them. 

Soitreme (sfi-premO, a. [L. supremus, from 
superus, above, upper, higher, from super. 
Bee Super.] l. Highest in author!^; hold- 
ing the highest place in government or 
power. ‘Sin which is the h^hest degree of 
treason against the supreme Guide and Mon- 
arch of the whole world.’ Hooker. 

My fioul aches 

To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both. Shak. 


2. Highest or most extreme, as to degree; 
greatest possible; utmost; as, supreme love 
or wisdom; sometimes Joined to words with 
a bad sense; as, supreme folly or baseness. 
The lower still I fall ; only supreme 
In misery. Hilton. 

No single virtue we could most commend, 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 

For she was aU in that supreme degree. 

That, as no one prevafied, so all was she. Drydtn. 

S. In bot. situated at the highest part or 
point— rke Supreme, the most exalted of 


beings; the sovereign of the universe; God. 
—Supreme Court cf Judicature, in England, 
the court constituted in 1875 by the union 
and consolidation together of the following 
courts, viz. the Oourtsof Chancery, of Queen’s 
Bench, of Common Pleas, of exchequer, of 
admiralty, probate, and of divorce and mat- 
rimonial cases— such supreme court con- 
sisting of two permanent divisions, called 
the Uiah Court qf Justice and the Court of 
Appeal. 

Bupremely (sfi-prem'li), adv. l. With the 
highest authority; as, he supremely. — 

2. In the highest degree ; to the utmost ex- 
tent. ‘ The starving chemist in his golden 
yiewe supremely \i\eei.’ Pope. 

Bur- (B6n. A prefix from the French, con- 
tracted from L. super, and signifying over, 
above, beyond, upon. It Is sometimes 
merely intensive. See Super. 

Sura (sb'ra), n. [Ar.J A chapter of the 
Koran. 

These chapters were. It is asserted, given forth 
sometimes as a whole, .sometimes in driblets, and 
often in sin^e verses. Such driblets Mohammed, it 
is said, directed his amanuensis to enter • in the sura 
which treated of such and such a subject.' If this 
tradition be authentic. It would indicate that Moham- 
med wished the Koran to be arranged according to 
its matter, and not chronologically; and hence the 
difficulty of assigning dates to each sura, or portion 
of a sura, is indefinitely increased. Brands <3* Cox. 

Suradannl (sb-ra-dan'ni), n. A valuable 
kind of wood growing in Demerara, much 
used for timbers, rails, naves and fellies of 
wheels, and the like. 

Buraddltion t (s^r-ad-di'shon), n. [Prefix 
sur, on or upon, and addition.] Something 
added or appended, as to a name. 

He served with glory and admired success, 

So gained the suraddition Leonatus. Shak. 


Bural ( sG'ral >. n. [L. sura, the calf of the 
leg.] Being in or pertaining to the calf of 
the leg; as, the mral artery. Wiseman. 

Buraucet (shhriaus), n. 

Assurance. Shak. 

Sur^ancr^e (86r-an'krg). 

[Fr.] In her. a term ap- 
plied to a cross with 
double anchor flukes at 
each termination. 

Burat(8l)-rat'),n. Coarse 
short cotton grown in 
the neighbourhood of 
Surat, in the Bombay Cross sur-ancr^e. 



presidency. 

Surbase (sSribas), n. [Prefix sur, and base. ] 
In arch, the crowning moulding or cornice 
of a pedestal ; a border or moulding above 
the base, as the mouldings immediately 
above the base of a room. Langhome. 

Burbased ( s^rliast ), a. in arm. havii^ a 
surbase, or moulding above the h&ae.—^r- 
based arch, an arch whose rise is less than 
half the span. 

Surbatet (B6r-b6t'),v pret. & pp. surbated; 
ppr. surbating. [Rr. soWattre, pp. solbatu, 
from sole, L. solea, a sole, and Fr. battre, to 
beat.] 1. To make sore the soles by walk- 
ing; to bruise or batter by travel. 


Chalky land surSates and spoils oxen’s feet. 

MortiTner. 


2. To fatigue by marching. 


Their march they continued all that night, the 
horsemen often alighting that the foot mignt ride, 
and others taking many of them behind them ; how- 
ever, they coula not but be extremely weary and 
surbated. Clarendon. 


Burbeatt (s^r-bSt'), v.t. Same as Surbate. 

Bturb^ (s^r-bedO, v.t. pret. & pp. surbedded; 
ppr. surbedding. [Prefix sur, and bed.] To 
set ed^wise, as a stone ; that is, in a posi- 
tion dmerent from that which it had in the 
quarry. 

Butbett (86r-bet'), pp. and a. Surbated; 
bruised. *A traveUer with feet surbeV 
Spenser. 

Bliroeate (s^r-sSsO, v.t. pret surceased; ppr. 
surceasing. (Formerly written surcesse, 
suraease, and based directly on Fr. surseoir, 

f >p. sursis, ‘to surcease, pawse, intermit, 
eave off’ {Cotgrav^, from prefix sur, and 
seoir, to sit, from iL sedeo, to sit ; whence 
also surseance, a surceasing, a giving up. 
But the latter portion of the word was early 
confounded with cease, Fr. cesser, to cease ; 
hence the modem spelling.] To cease; to 
stop; to be at an end; to leave off; to refi^n 
finally. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

To fly sHogether from God . . . under that pre- 
tence to surcease from prayers, as bootless or fruit- 
less offices, were to him no leu it\iuriout than perni- 
cious to our own souls. Hooker, 

Nor did the British squadrons now surcease 
To gall their foes o'erwhelmed. A. Philips. 


SiiroeMat(Bte-B8fl0.e.t To stop; to put an 
<md to; to cause to cease. 

All pain hath end. and every war hath peace 
But mine nor price nor prayer may surcease. 

Spenser. 

BuroeaM (s^r-s^s’), n. Cessation; stop. 

* Time that there were an end and surcease 
made of this immodest . . . manner of 
writing.’ Bacon, [Obsolete or poetical.] 
Eagerly 1 wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought 
to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow— sorrow for the 
lost Lenore. Poe. 


Burobarge (sdr-chkrjO, v. t. pret. & pp. sur- 
charged; ppr. surcharging, [wefix sur, over, 
and charge. ] 1. To overload; to overburden; 
as, to surcharge a beast or a ship ; to sur- 
charge a cannon. 

Your head reclined, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a rose surcharged with morning dew. 

Drvden. 

2. In law, (a) to overstock; especially, to 
put more cattle into, as a common, than the 
ersos has a right to do, or more than the 
erbage will sustain. (6) In equity, to show 
an omission in, as in an account, for which 
credit ought to have been given. Story, — 
8. To overcharge ; to make an extra charge 
upon. 

Burchaxge (s^richkrj), n. 1. A charge or 
load above another charge; hence, an exces- 
sive load oy burden; a load greater than can 
be well borne. 

For that the air, after it hath received a charge, 
doth not tcccxvcn. surcharge, or greater charge, with 
like appetite as it doth the first. Bacon. 

2. In law, (a) nn extra charge made by asses- 
sors upon such as neglect to make a due 
return of the taxes to which they are liable. 
(5) In equity, the showing of an omission in 
an account for which credit oup:ht to have 
been given. —Surcharae and falsification. In 
taking accounts in the Court of Chancery 
a surcharge is applied to the balance of the 
whole account, and supposes credits to be 
omitted which ought to be allowed ; and a 
falsification applies to some item in the 
debits, and supposes that the item is wholly 
false or in some part erroneous. —8. An over- 
charge beyond what is just and right.— 5ur- 
charge of forest, the putting of more cattle 
into a forest, by a commoner, than he has a 
right to do, 

Burcharger (86r'Chftrj'6r), n. l. One that 
overloads or overstocks. — 2. Surcharge of 
forest (which see). 

Burcingle (sfirising-gl), n. [0. Fr. sursangle, 
prefix «ar( = L. upon), and L. cingulum, 

a belt.] 1. A belt, bana, or girth which 
passes over a saddle, or over anything laid 
on a horse’s back, to bind it fast. — 2. The 
girdle with which clergymen of the Church 
of England bind their cassocks. 

Burolngle (86r-8lng'gl),t>.<. To furnish with 
a sur^igle ; to bind or attach with a sur- 
cingle. ‘Each homely groom . . . sur- 
cingled to a galled hackney’s hide.’ Bp, 
Hall. 

Burclet (s6r'kl), n. [L. surculus, a young 
twig or branch.] A little shoot; a twig; a 
sucker. 'Bo^hs and surcles of the same 
shape. ' Sir T. Browne, 

Burooat (sdrikdt), n. [Prefix «ur=L. super, 
over, and E. 
coat. ] 1 The 

name given to 
an outer gar- 
ment worn In 
the thirteenth 
and fourteenth 
centuries, and 
even later, by 
both sexes, and 
showing a great 
variety of forms, 
short or long.— 
2. A kind of 
loose sleeveless 
wrapper for- 
merly worn over 
a coat of mall to 
protect it from 
wet. It was open 
in front, usually 
reached to tiie 
mid-leg,andwas 
girt to the waist 
by the sword- 
Surcoat— Monument of Wil- belt. In late ex- 
liiun LongespSe. Salisbury Ca- amples SUTCOSts 
thedrai. were often em- 

blazoned with 
the wearer’s arms, but were originally of 
one colour, or simply variegated. 

Surcoats seem to have originated with the cni- 
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partly for the purpose of distli^Uhliig the 
ouiDy different nations serving under the banner of 
the cross. MtyricM. 

Snrorffasat (sdrlcrds), [O.Fr. twrertz, 
iurcroist, an overgrowth— prefix sur, over> 
and L. eregco, cresoere, to grow.] Abundant 
or exceetive growth or increaxe. 


—To be iure or be tttre, witiioot doubt; oer> 
tainly; as, will you go? To be eure, I ^laU. 
rCiolloq. ]~-To make sttre, (a) to midce certain; 
to secure so that there can be no failure of 
the purpose or object 

Give diligence to moMg your calling and election 
sure. a Pet. i. zo. 


Their surcrease grew so great, as forced them at last 
To seek another soil, as bees do when they cast. 

Drayton. 

Suroruwt (sdrTcrb), n. [Prefix sur, over, 
and Pr. crue, a growth.] Additional collec- 
tion; augmentation. ‘Eetuming with a 
iurorew of these splenetic vapours that are 
called hypochondriacal.’ Wottm. 
Buroulatet (s6r1cfi-l&t), v. t. [L. surmlo, sur- 
eiUatum, from surculiis, a young twig or 
shoot, ] To prune. 

Burculatiou t ( s^r-ku-l&'shon ), n. Act of 
pruning. Sir T. Browne. 

Buroulose, Suroulous (sdricQ-ids, ser'kfl- 
lus), a. [See below.] In hot. being full of 
shoots or twigs. 

Burculua (^rku-lus), n. pi. Surcull (sdrOcfi- 
II). [L.] In bot any little branch or twig; 
applied by Linneeus particularly to the stem 
of mosses, or the shoot which bears the 
leaves. 

Burcurrent (s^r-ku'rent), a. In 6of. a term 
applied to a leafy expansion running up the 
stem: the opposite of decurrent. 

Burd (86rd), a. [L. surdus, deaf.] l.t Not 
having the sense of hearing; deaf. ‘ A mrd 
and earless generation of men, stupid unto 
all instruction.’ Sir T. Browne.— 2.\ Un- 
heard. ‘5uni modes of articulation,’ Ken- 
riok. — 8. In math, not capable of being ex- 
pressed in rational numbers; as, a surd ex- 
pression, quantity, or number. See the noun. 
4. In phonetics, uttered with breath and not 
with voice ; devoid of proper vocality ; not 
sonant; toneless; specifically, a term applied 
to the hard mute consonants of the alpha- 
bet. See the noun. 

Burd (s6rd), w. 1. In math, an irrational quan- 
tity ; a quantity which is incommensurable 
to unity. Or, a surd denotes the root of 
any quantity, when that quantity is not a 
complete power of the dimension required 
by the index of the root. Hence, the roots 
of such quantities cannot be expressed by 
rational numbers. Thus the square root of 
2 (or \/2), the cube root of 4 (-^4), the fourth 
root of 7 (v^7), &c., are surds, for they can- 
not be expressed by rational numbers.— 
2. In phonetics, & consonantal sound uttered 
with breath and not with voice; a non- 
sonant consonant; a hard check; as, p, f, s, 
t, k, as opposed to b, v, z, d, g, which are 
called soft checks, fiats, or sonants. 

Burdalt (sCr'dal), a. Surd. 

Burdlnyt (s6r'di-ni), n. A corrupt form of 
Sardine. ^ 

He tliat eats nothing but a red-herring to-day 
shall ne'er be broiled for the devil's rasher : a pilcher, 
signor; a surditiy, an olive 1 that I may be a philo- 
sopher first, and immortal afterwards. Beau. & FI. 

BurdltaB(s6r^di-tas),7i. [L. See Surd.] Deaf- 
ness; hardness of hearing. 

Burdltyt (sCr'di-ti), n. Deafness. 

Bure (snbr), a. [Fr. sHr, O.Fr. seur, geiir, Pr. 
segur, from L. securus, unconcerned, secure 
—se, apart, and cura, care. This is there- 
fore the same word as secure.] 1. Perfectly 
confident or undoubting; certainly knowdng 
and believing ; implicitly trusting ; unques- 
tioning ; having no fear of being deceived, 
disappointed, or of being found at fault; 
certain of one’s facts, position, or the like ; 
fully persuaded. 

Friar Laurence met them both; 

Him he knew well, and guess’d that it was she ; 

But being mask’d he was not sure of it. SAaJb. 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense ; 

And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 

s Poj^. 

2. Certain to find or retain; as, to be sure of 
success; to be sure of life or health.— 8. Fit 
or worthy to be depended on ; capable of 
producing the desired effect or of fulfilling 
the req^uislte conditions; certain not to dis- 
appoint expectation; not liable to failure, 
loss, or change; unfailing; firm; stable; 
steady; secure; certain; infallible. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure. Ps. xix. 7. 

I wish your horses swift and sure of foot. Shak. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence ; 

The surest guard is innocence. Roscommon. 

4. Out of danger; secure; safe. 

. Fear not : the forest is not three leagues off : 

If we recover that, we are sure enough. Shak. 

6.t Betrothed; engaged to marry. 

The’ king was sure to Dame Elisabeth Lucy, and 
her husband before God. T. More. . 


He bade me make sure of the bear, before I sell 
his skin. Sir R. V Estrange, 

A peace cannot fail, provided we make sure of 
Spain. Sir PV. TempU. 

{b)i To make fast by betrothal ; to betroth. 

* She that’s made sure to him she loves not 
well. ’ Cotgrar>e,—Sure as a pun, unfailingly 
or absolutely certain. [Colioq.]— S yn. Cer- 
tain, unfailing, infallible, firm, stable, steady, 
secure, safe, confident, positive. 

Bure (shbr), adv. Certainly; without doubt; 
doubtless. 


Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deserves better 
usage than a bad critic. Pope. 

*Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print. 

Byron. 

Surebyt (shOrlai), n. Same as Suresby. 
Surefooted (Shbr'fut-ed), a. Not liable to 
stumble, slide, or fall; having a firm, secure 
tread ; as, a surefooted horse. ’ Surefooted 
griefs, solid calamities.’ O. Herbert. 
Burely (8hdr'li),adr. 1. Certainly; infallibly; 
undoubtedly. 

In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die. Gen. ii, X7, 

And surely as I live, I am a maid. Shak. 
He that created something out of nothing, surely 
can raise great things out orsmall. South. 

2. Firmly; stably; safely; securelv. ‘That 
I may surely keep mine oath.’ Shak. 

He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. 

Prov. X. 0. 

Surely is often used with a certain intensive 
force not easy to define, but sometimes 
nearly equivalent to an interrogative clause; 
as, surely you do not think so (^= you do not 
think so, do you?); or expressing a doubt in 
the mind of the speaker ; as, surely he can- 
not have been so wicked. It is often nearly 
equivalent to verily, of a truth. 

Surely, I think you have charms. Shak. 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the 
shore 

Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave 
and oar. Tennyson. 

Surement.t Security for payment. Chau- 

SurenesB (shbr^nes), n. The state of being 
sure or certain; certainty. 

He diverted himself with the speculation of the 
seed of coral ; and for more sureness he repeats it. 

PVooelward. 

Suresby t (shbrz'bi), n. [From sure, on type 
of rudeshy. ] One who may be surely de- 
pended on. ‘Old suresbyes to serve for all 
turns.’ Cory at 

SuKtiSlllp (shbr'ti-ship), n. Same as Surety- 
ship. 

He that hateth suretiship is sure. Prov. xi. 15. 

Surety (shbr'ti), ?». [¥r. sureU. See Sure.] 

1. Certainty; indubitableness. 

Know of a surety, that thy seed shall be a stranger 
in a land that is not theirs. Gen. xv. 13. 

2, Security; safety. 

Yet for the more surety they looked round about. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

8. That which makes sure, firm, or certain ; 
foundation of stability; ground of security. 

Myself and all the angelic host . . . our happy state 
Hold, as you yours, miilc our obedience holds ; 

On other surety none. Milton. 

4. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 

She call’d the saints to surety 
That she would never put it from her finger. 
Unless she gave it to yourself. Shak. 

6. Security against loss or damage; security 
for payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thousand more, In surety of the which 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us. Shak. 

6. In law, one bound with and for another 
who is primarily liable, and who is called 
the principal ; one who enters into a bond 
or recognizance to answer for another's ap- 
Marance in court, or for his payment of a 
debt or for the performance of some act, 
and who, in case of the principal's failure, 
is compellable to pay the debt or damages ; 
a bondsman; a ball. 

He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it. 

Prov. xi. 15. 

Hence-r7. A substitute; a hostage.— 

<f the peace, the acknowledgment of a bond 
to the sovereign, taken by a competent 
judge of record, for keeping the peace. A 
ma^trate or a Justice of the peace may 
bind all those to keep the peace who make 
affray, or contend together with hot and 


angry words, or go about with unlawfvl 
weapons or attendance to the terror of the 
people. So if a ^vate man has just cause 
to fear that another will bum his house, or 
do him a corporal injury, or will procure 
others to do so, he may demand surety 
the peace against such person, and every 
justice of the peace is bound to grant it u 
satisfied that the person has good grounds 
for the application. 

Bursty (shbr'tl), v.t To guarantee; to be 
bail or security for. 

The iewelier biat owes the ring is sent for 

And ne shall surety me. Shak. 

BuretjrBhlp (shbr^ti-shlp), n. The state of 
being surety ; the obligation of a person to 
answer for the debt, fault, or non-perform- 
ance of another, and to make good any loss 
occasioned thereby. 

Burf (B4rfX n. [Ori^ doubtful. Perhaps 
from O.Fr, surjlot, the risliw of billow upon 
billow— sur, above, and Jlot, a wave. In 
meaning 2 the origin is no doubt different] 

1. The swell of the sea which breaks upon 
the shore, or upon sandbanks or rocks. — 

2. In agri. the bottom or conduit of a drain. 
[Local] 

Buxfaoe (B6r'fas),n. [Fr, surface, from sur, 
upon, and face, or directly from L. superjl- 
cves. ] 1. The exterior part of anything that has 
length and breadth; one of the limits that 
terminates a solid; the superficies; outside; 
as, the surface of the earth; the eurfaee ox 
the sea; the surface of a diamond; the sur- 
face of the body; the surface of a cylinder; 
an even or an uneven surface. Popularly, 
surface is often used to signify, not merely 
the outside or exterior boundary of any sub- 
stance, but also a certain thickness of the 
exterior material part. In this way we 
speak of the «ur/ace of the earth, the sur- 
face of the soil, of taking off the surface of 
anything, &c. — 2. In geom. a sunerfleies; 
that which has length and breadth only, 
and so distinguished from a Ime, which has 
length only, and from a solid, which has 
length, breadth, and thickness. The ex- 
tremities of a surface are lines, and the 
intersections of one surface with another are 
also lines,— A plane surface is that in which 
any two points being taken the straight line 
between them lies wholly in that surface. 
—A surface which may be cut by a plane 
through any given point, so that the line of 
common section of the plane and surface 
may be a curve, is called a curved surface; 
as the surface of a sphere, cylinder, or cone. 
Surfaces are distinguished algebraically by 
the nature and order of their equations. 
Thus, we have surfaces of the first order, or 
plane surfaces, and surfaces of the second 
order, or curved surfaces. Surfaces are also 
distin^ished by their mode of generation; 
thus the surface of a sphere is generated by 
the revolution of a semicircular arc about 
the diameter, which remains fixed. In 
physios, a surtace Is supposed to be com- 
posed of a number of material particles, 
placed together side by side, without anv 
opening or interstice between them. Such 
a surface, therefore, cannot be said to be 
absolutely destitute of thickness, but may 
be regarded as a film of matter whose thick- 
ness is indefinitely small— Tabular surface, 
a surface generated by a circle of a ^ven 
radius, which moves with its centre on a 
given curve, and its plane at right angles to 
the tangent of that curve.— JRu^d suiface, a 
surface described by the motion of a straight 
line, which neither remains parallel to a 
given line nor always passes through a given 
point, as conoldal surfaces. —DeraZci>abl# 
surface, a surface that can be unwrapped 
in a plane without any doubling of parts 
over one another, or separation, as the sur- 
faces of the cylinder and cone.— Undevelop- 
able surface, a surface that cannot be de- 
veloped in the plane. — 8. Outward or external 
appearance; what appears on a slight or 
casual view or without examination; as, 
this arrangement, on the surface, was very 
advantageous.— 4. In fort that part of the 
side which is terminated by the flank pro- 
longed. and the angle of the nearest bastion. 
Burmoe (sdr^f&s), a. Of or pertaining to the 
surface ; external ; hence, superficial ; spe- 
cious; insincere; as, mere surface politeness 
or loyalty. 

Burnoe (sbr'f&s), v.t pret. & pp. surfaced; 
ppr. surfacing. 1. To put a surface on, or 
S^ve a surface to; specifically, to give a fine 
surface to; to make plain or smooth.— 2. To 
work over the surface of, as grouxid« in 
searching for gold. 
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Buitmzs 


to tbe rib-band by whioh, through tho 
•bores, it is supported on the slip-way. 

gurmiialt (adr-mfzal), n. Sum^. < This 
needless sumtMri.' Miltan. 
gtumiBe (sdr-mls'). «• [O.Fr. surtnite, ac- 
cusation, from iurmettre, pp. surmia, twr^ 
miae, to impose, to accuse, from prefix mr, 
Ifc super, upon, above, and mettre, L. miU 
tere^ to send, to let go, to put forth.] 1. The 
thought or Imagination that something may 
be, of which however there is no certain or 
strong evidence; speculation; conjecture; 
as, the surmiaea of Jealousy or of envy. 

Function 

Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. ShaJi. 

Silent we with blind surmise 
Regarding, while she read. Tennyson. 

2. t Thought; reflection. 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 

By deep surmise of others' detriment. Shak. 

Syn. Conjecture, guess, supposition, hypo- 
thesis, speculation. 

Surmise (sOr-miz'), v.t pret. & pp. aur- 
miaed; ppr. aurrniavng. [See the noun.] To 
guess to be the case mth but little ground 
to go upon; to Imagine; to entertain in 
thought upon slight evidence; to conjecture; 
to suspect. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 

That what before she but surmis'd, was true. 

Drvden. 

This change was not wrought by altering the form 
or position of the earth, as was surmisea by a very 
learned man, but by dissolving it. JVooavjard. 

Surmiser (86r-miz'6r), n. One who sur- 
mises. Bp. Fell. 

Surmlolzig (sOr-mIz'ing), n. The act of sus- 
pecting; surmise; as, evil aurmiainga. 1 Tim. 
vi. 4. 

Surmount (S6r-mount0, v.t. [Fr. aurmon- 
ter^aur, over, above, and monter, to mount.] 

1. To mount or rise above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Athos, and Atlas, sur- 
mount all winds and clouds. Jialei£-h, 

2. To conquer; to overcome; as, to aur- 
mount dlfliculties or obstacles. ‘To sur- 
mount the natural difficulties of the place.' 
SirJ. Hayward.— Z. To surpass; to exceed. 

* What aurmounta the reach of human sense. ' 
Milton. 

This Hector far surtnouuted Hannibal. Shak. 
Syn. To overtop, conquer, overcome, sur- 
pass, exceed, excel, vanquish, subdue. 

Burmountable (s6r-mount'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being surmoimted or overcome; conquer- 
able; superable. ‘ Several arguments hardly 
aurmountable.’ Stackhouae. 

Burmountableness (s^r-mount'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being surmountable. 
Surmounted ( s6r- mount 'ed), p. and a. 
1. Overcome; conquered; surpassed, —2. lu 
her. the term used of a charge when it has 
another charge of a different metal or colour 
laid over it. When it is an animal that 
has a charge placed over it debruiaed is the 
term used. See DUBRUISED.—Sunw/Ownteci 
arch or dome, an arch or dome that rises 
higher than a semicircle. 

Burmounter (ser-mount'Or), n. One who or 
that which surmounts. 

Surmullet (s^r'mul-et), 71. [Fr. aurmulet, the 
red mullet, for aormulet, from O. Fr, aor, Mod. 
Ft. aaur, reddish-brown, sorrel, and mulet, 
a mullet. See Soeb, a hawk, a deer.] The 
common name for flidies of the family Mul- 
lidsB, formerly included in the perch family, 
but distii^rui^ed by having two dorsal fins 
placed at a very wide interval, the first 
being spinous. Two long barbels hang from 
the under Jaw, or, when not in use, are folded 
w against it. The typical genus is Mullus. 
Tne red or plain surmullet (if. barbatua or 
ruber) inhabits the Mediterranean, and at- 
tains a length of about 12 inches. Its flesh 
is esteemed very delicious, and was extra- 
vagantly prized by the Eomans. It is re- 
markable for the brilliancy of its colours. 



Plain Sunnullet {Mullus iarbatus). 

The striped or common surmullet (if. «*r- 
nwlehta) is somewhat larger, but equal to 
the red surmullet in delicacy. It is pretty 


common on the southern and south-western 
shores of England. 

Burmulot (sCr'mfi-lot), n. [Fr., from eaur, 

O.Fr. aor, reddish-brown, sorrel, and muioi, 
a fleld-piouse.] A name given by Buffon to 
the brown rat (ifue decumanua). 

Bumame (ser'nam), n. [Prefix «ur, over and 
above, and name.] 1. An additional name ; 
a name or appellation added to the bap- 
tismal or ChHstian name, and which be- 
comes a family name. Surnames with us 
originally designated occupation, estate, 
place of residence, or some particular thing 
or event that related to the person. Thus 
William RiHwa or red; Edmund Ironaidea; 
Robert Smith, or the amith; William Tur- 
ner. Surnames seem to have been formed 
at first by adding the name of the father to 
that of the son, and in this manner several 
of our surnames were produced. Thus from 
Thomas William's son we have Thomas Wil- 
liamson; from John's son we have Johnson, 
<fcc. 

There still, however, wanted something to ascer- 
tain gentility of blood, where it was not marked by 
the actual tenure of land. This was supplied by two 
innovations, devised in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the adoption of surnames and of armorial 
bearings. Hallam. 

2. An appellation added to the original 
name. ‘My surname Coriolanus.' Shak. 

Surname (a6r'nam), v.t. pret. & pp. aur- 
7iamed; ppr. aumammg. To name or call 
by an appellation added to the original 
name; to give a surname to. 

Another shall subscribe with his hand to the Lord, 
and surname himself by the name of Israel. 


Is. xHv. 

And Simon he suruamed Peter. Mark iii. 


•V. 5. 
11 . x6. 


Sumomlnal (aer-nom'in-al), a. [Prefix sur, 
over, above, and L. nowen, nominis, a name. ] 
Relating to surnames. 

SurpaBS (86r-pas'), v.t. [Fr. surpasser—sur 
snapaaser, to pass beyond.] To exceed; to 
excel; to go beyond in anything good or bad; 
as, Homer aurpaaaea modem poets in sub- 
limity; Pope aurpaaaea many poets in smooth- 
ness of versification; Achilles aurpaaaed the 
other Greeks in strength and courage. 

She as far surpasseth Sycorax 
As great'st does least. Shak. 

A nymph of late there was. 

Whose heav’nly form her fellows did surpass. 

Dryden. 

Syn. To exceed, excel, outdo, outstrip. 

Surpassable (s^r-pas'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being surpassed or exceeded. 

Surpassing (ser-pas'ing), p. and a. Excel- 
lent in an eminent degree; exceeding others. 
‘ O thou that with aurpaaaing glory crown’d.’ 
Milton. 

Surpassingly (sfir- 
pasqng-li), adv. In 
a very excellent 
manner, or in a 
degree surpassing 
others. 

SurpasBlngness 

^er-pas'ing-nes), n. 

The state of sur- 
passing. 

Burp^lloe (sdr'plis), 

71. [EY.su7yii«,O.Fr 
aurpeliz, Fr. aobre- 
pelitz, L.L. auper- 
pellicium, L. auper, 
over, a.xidpeUiciu7n, 
a coat, a tunic, lit. 
a skin coat, from 
pelliciua, made of 
skins, from pellia, a 
skin.] A white gar- 
ment worn by 
priests, deacons, 
and choristers in 
the Church of Eng- 
land and the Ro- 
man Catholic 
Church over their Surplice, Brass of Prior Ne- 
Other dress during lond, Cowfold, Sussex, 
the performance of 

religious services. It is a loose, flowing 
vestment of linen, reaching almost to the 
feet, having sleeves broad and full, and 
differs from the alb only in being fuller and 
having no girdle nor embroidery at the foot. 

Burolfced (sfiripllst), a. Wearing a surplice. 

‘ The aurplieed train.’ Mallet. 
Bupplioe-tee (s^ripiis-fsi ^ ^ 

the clergy for occasional duties, as on bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals, &c. T. WarUtn. 

BuxpliSttn. [Fr ] A surplice, Chaucer. 

Burplus (sAriplus), n. (Ft. aurplua, from 
aur. L.«iit>«r,OYer and above, and plus, more.] 

1. (Werpius; that which remains when use 



Is satisfled; excess beyond what is 
scribed or wanted: more than suffices. Tim 
word is often used adjectively ; as, surplus 
labour; aurplua population, &o. 

It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. Shak. 

2. In law, the residuum of an estate after 
the debts and legacies are paid. 
Burplusage (serplus-aj), n. l. Surplus; as» 
sufpluaage of gram or goods beyond what is 
wanted.— 2. In law, something in the plead- 
ings or proceedings not necessary or rele- 
vant to the case, and which may be re- 
jected.— 8. In accounts, a greater disburse- 
ment than tbe charge of the accountwt 
amounteth to. 

Burprl8al(B6r-prIz^al), n. [See Surprisb.] 
The act of sUTprisinff or coming upon sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, or the smte of being 
taken unawares; a surprise. 

This strange surprisat put the knight 

And wrathful squire into a fright. Hudibras, 

Burprlse (s6r-prlz0, n. [Fr. aurwiae, from 
auipria, pp. of aurprendre, to take by sur- 
prise, to surprise— prefix aur, over,above,and 
prendre = L. prendere, for prehendere, to lay 
hold of, to seize (as in apprehend, compre- 
hend, &c.). ] 1. The act of coming upon una- 
wares.or of taking suddenly and without pre- 
paration; as, the fort was taken by surprise. 
2. The state of being seized with astonish- 
ment; an emotion excited by something hap- 
pening suddenly and unexpectedly, as some- 
thing novel told or presented to view; won- 
der; astonishment; amazement; as, nothing 
could exceed his surprise at the narration 
of these adventures. 

Never was heard such a terrible curse 1 
But what gave rise , 

To no little surprise. 

Nobody seemed one penny the worse 1 

a. H, Barham. 

8.t A dish covered with a crust of raised 
paste, but with no other contents. ‘ That 
fantastic dish some call surprise.* Dr. W. 
King. — Surprise cadence, in music, same 
as Interrupted or Deceptive Cadence. See 
under Cadence.— S urjprwe party, a party 
of persons who assemble by mutual agree- 
ment, but without invitation, at the house 
of a common friend. [United States.] 

Aunt Pardon wisely said no more of the coming 
surprise party. Bayard Taylor. 

Surprise (s^r-priz'), v.t. pret. & pp. aur- 
priaed; ppr. surprising. [See SURPRISE, n.] 

1. To come or fall upon suddenly and unex- 
pectedly; to assail unexpectedly; to attack 
or take unawares. ‘By his foe aurpriaed at 
unawares.' Shak. ‘When subtle Greeks 
surprised King Priam’s Troy. ' Shak. 

The castle of Macduff I will surprise. Shak. 
Who can speak 

The mingled passions that sttrpris'd his heartf 
Thomson. 

One visitor, described as a distinguished man of 
letters, thinks M. le Goupils has surprised the se- 
cret of the sculptors of the sixteenth century. 

F raser s Mag. 

2. t To seize suddenly; to take prisoner. 

Is the traitor Cade surprised t Shak. 

3. To confuse; to perplex; to confound. 'The 
ear-deafening voice o’ the oracle so aurpriaed 
my sense. ’ Shak. 

I am surprised with an uncouth fear. Shak. 

4. To strike with wonder or astonishment 
by something sudden, unexpected, or re- 
markable either in conduct, words, or story, 
or by the appearance of something unusuid; 
as, we are surmised at desperate acts of 
heroism. — 6. 1*0 lead, bring, or betray un- 
awares. *lf by chance he has been aur- 
prised into a short nap at sermon.’ Addir 
son.— 6.t To hold possession of; to hold. 

Not with me 

That in my hands surprise the sovereignty. 

%'ebster. 

Burpriser (86r-priz'6r), n. One who sur- 
prises. 

SurprlslXlg (s^r-prizlng), p. and a. Exciting 
surprise; wonderful; astonishing; extraor- 
dinary; of a nature to excite wonder and 
astonishment ; as, surprising bravery ; sur- 
prising patience ; a surpriamg escape from 
danger. — iro7ki«7/ttl, Strange, Surprising, 
Curious. See under Wonderful. 
Burpxlslngly (s6r-priz'ing-ll), adv. In a 
surprising manner or degree; as, he exerted 
himself surprisingly to save the life of his 
companion. 

BurarllringXiaBS (sdr-prlz'ing-nes), n. State 
of Ming surprising. 

Burprliet (s^r-prfzo. v.t. [See SUBPRIBE,] 
To seize; to surprise. Spenser. 
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SwqttaOroiist (i^rlEwed- 
tu» f^rl^wed-nisX »• below.] Oon- 
edted; proud; arrogeat 
8imuearitt,t Snrquodryt (stolnred-rl), n. 

mreuider, to prettune, tureuidanoe, 
arrogance, profumptlon, diadain— «ur, over, 
above, and euidsr, to think, from L. cogito, 
eogUare, to think, to cogitate. Comp, outre- 
euidanee.] Overweening pride; arrogance. 
♦Withotttsuipect of «ttroued»y.* Donne. 
Burquedyt (sArlcwed-i), n. [see Suequei)- 
ribTI Preaumption; insolence. Sir W. Seott. 
Bomlmt (sftr-re-butO, v.i. [Prefix aur, and 
Tehut.\ In law, to reply, as a plaintiff, to a 
defendant’s rebutter. , . 

Surrebutter (s6r-r6-but'6r), n. The plain- 
tiff’s reply In pleading to a defendant’s re- 
butter. 

Surrelliedt (s6r-rftnd0, «■ [Prefix aur, and 
rein.] Overridden or injured; exhausted 
by riding too hard; knocked up, ‘A drench 
for surrcined jades.’ Shak. 

Surrejoin (86r-r€-join'), v.i. [Prefix aur, 
and rejoin.'i In law, to reply, as a plaintiff, 
to a defendant’s rejoinder. 

Surrejoinder (sCr-re-join’ddrX n. The an- 
swer of a plaintiff to a defendant’s rejoinder. 
Sur-renal (s^r-r^'nal), a. In anat. same as 
Suprarenal. 

Surrender (86r-ren'd6r), v.t. [Fr. aurren- 
dre, to deliver up— «ur, over, and rendre, 
to render. See Iieni)ER.] 1. To yield to 
the power of another; to ^ve or deliver up 
possession of upon compulsion or demand; 
^ as, to aurrender one’s person to an enemy ; 
to aurrender a fort or a ship.— 2. To yield 
in favour of another; to resign in favour of 
another; to cease to claim or use; as, to 
aurrender a right or privilege; to aurrender 
a place or ap office.— 8. To relinquish; to 
let be taken away. 

Ripe age bade him surrender late 

His life and long good fortune unto final fate ! 

Fairfax. 

4. In law, to make surrender of. See the 
noun.— 5. To yield to any influence, passion, 
or power : with reflexive pronouns ; as, to 
aurrender one’a ae\f to grief, to despair, to 
indolence, or to sleep. 

Surrender (86r-ren'd6r), v.i. To yield; to 
give up one’s self into the power of another; 
as, the enemy, seeing no way of escape, aur- 
rendered at the first summons. 

This mighty Archimedes too surrenders now. 

GlanvilU. 

Surrender (84r-ren'd6r), n. l. The act of 
surrendering ; the act of yielding or resign- 
ing one's person or the possession of some- 
thmg into the power of another; a yield- 
ing or giving up ; as, the aurreiider of a 
castle to an enemy; the aurrender of a 
right or of claims. —2. In inawrance, the 
ammdonroent of an assurance policy by the 
party assured on receiving a portion of the 
premiums paid. The amount payable on 
surrender of a policy, called aurrender value, 
depends on the number of years elapsed 
from the commencement of the risk.— 3. In 
law, (a) the yielding up of an estate for life, 
or for years, to him that has the Immediate 
estate in reversion or remainder, and is 
either in fact or in law. A aurrender in 
fact must be made by deed, which is the 
allowable evidence. Surrender in law is 
one which may be implied, and generally 
has reference to estates or tenancies from 
year to year, &c. (b) The ^ving up of a 
principal into lawful custody by his bail. 
le) The delivery up of fugitives from justice 
by a fore^ state; extradition.— Surrender 
of copy hotda. In law, the yielding up of the 
estate by the tenant into the lord’s hands, 
for such purpose as is expressed in such 
surrender. It is the mode of conveying 
copyhold. 

turranderae (s^r-ren'd^r-S'O. In 2atc, a 

E rson to whom the lord grants surrendered 
id ; the cestui que use ; one to whom a 
surrender is made. 

tnzraadaror <e«r-ren'd4r-or), n. In law, 
the tenant who surrenders an estate into 
the hands of his lord; one who makes a sur- 
reader. 

Stumndzy t ( ste-ren'dri ), ». A surrender. 
'An entire aurrendry of ourselves to Qod.’ 
Dr. J7. Mora. 

t te rqition <sdr-rep'shon), n. [L. aurreptio, 
aurrevtionia, from aurripio, aurreptum, to 
snatch or take away secretly— sue, under, 
secretly, and rapio, \o sxmtch. In meaning 
2 from L. aurrapo, to creep or steal— «ul>, 
under, and twpo^ to creep.] L The act or 
prooeisofgettiiiginasaiTetptitious manner, 
or by stealth or craft 


Fame by surtyififunt got 
May itead us for the time, but lasteth not. 

S. yoHsen. 

% A coming unperceived ; a stealing upon 
insensibly. ^Sins of a sudden a/u/rraptum.* 
Hammond. [Eare.] 

flurreptltloiiB (sCr-rep-tish^us), a. [I. awr- 
reptihua. See above.] Done by stealth or 
without proper authority; made or pro- 
duced fraudulently; accompanied by under- 
hand dealing. * Surreptitioua practices.’ 
Dr. H. More. 

All the other editions are stolen and surreptitious, 

Po^. 

O ladies! how many of you have surreptitious 
milliners’ bills? Thackeray. 

Sorreptitioiialy (s^r-rep-tish^us-li), adv. 
In a surreptitious manner; by stealth; in an 
underhand way; fraudulently. 

Surrogate (surirs-gat), n. [L. aurrogatua, 
substituted, pp. of aurrogo, aurrogatum, to 
put in another 8 place— su^, under, and rogo, 
to ask.] 1. In a general sense, a deputy; a 
delegate ; a substitute ; a person appointed 
to act for another, particularly the deputy of 
an ecclesiastical judge, most commonly of a 
bishop or his chancellor. — 2. In some of the 
American states, an officer who presides 
over the probate of wills and testaments, 
and the settlement of estates. 

Surrogate (aurir6-gat), v.t. [See above] To 
put in the place of another. [Eare.] 
Surrogateehlp (but’ i*d-gat- ship), n. The 
office of surrogate. 

Surrogatlon ^ur-ro-g&’shon), n. The act of 
substUuting one person in the place of an- 
other. Bp. Hall. [Eare.] 

Surrogatum ( sur-rd-^'tum ), n. [L. See 
SURHOQATK, w ] In Scots law, that which 
comes in place of something else. 
Surround (sftr-round), v.t. [From O. Fr. 
anronder, to overflow, inundate.— L. super 
above, and unda, a wave.] 1. To encompass; 
to environ; to inclose on all sides; to inclose, 
as a body of troops, between hostile forces; 
to Invest, as a city; as, to surround a city; 
they surrounded a body of the enemy. — 

2. To lie or be on all sides of; to form an in- 
closure round; to environ; to encircle; as, 
a wall or ditch surrounds the city. 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. Milton. 

3. To pass round; to travel about; to cir- 
cumnavigate ; as, to aurrownd the globe. 
Sir W. Temple. — Syn. To encompass, en- 
circle, environ, inclose, invest, hem in, fence 
about. 

Surround (sSr-roundO.u. A method of hunt- 
ing some animals, such as buffaloes, by sur- 
rounding them and driving them over a 
precipice or into a deep ravine or other 
place from which they cannot escape. 
SurrOlUlding (s^r-round^ing), n. 1. An en- 
compassing. —k Something belonging to 
those things that surround or environ ; an 
external or accompanyitig circumstance; 
one of the conditions environing one: gener- 
ally in the plural; as, a dwelling and its 
surroundings. 

Did the sensitive, shy genius feel that in the pro- 
duction dated from each scene there would be some 
trace of what Yankees call the surrounding's amid 
which it was produced. j4. K. H. Boyd. 

[But the word is not specially an Ameri- 
canism.] 

Surroy (sfiriroi). See Clarenceux, 
Sur-ros^ (s^r-roi’al), n. The crown antler 
of a stag. See Antler. 

8ur8anure,t n. [Fr. mr, and sain, L. aanus, 
sane, sound.] A wound healed outwardly 
only. Chaucer. 

Suraeancet (sdr-sS'ans), n. [Fr. See Sur- 
cease.] Subsidence; quiet. 'Peace, silence, 
axid. auraeance.* Bac&n. 

Sunolid (sdr-soTid), n. [Prefix aur, and 
solid.] In math, a name given to the fifth 
power of a number ; or the product of the 
fourth multiplication of a number con- 
sidered as the root. Thus 8 x8=>:9, the square 
of 8, and 9 x 8 - 27, the third power or cube, 
and 27 X 8 = 81, the fourth power, and 
81 x8»248, which is the auraolid of 8. 
SurtoUd (sdr-soFidX a. Of, pertaining to, 
or involving the fifth j^wer. — Suraolid pro- 
blem, in math, a problem which cannot be 
resolved but by curves of a higher kind than 
the conic sections. 

Surtax (sftritaks), n. [Prefix aur, and tiue.] 
A tax heightened for a particular purpose ; 
an extra tax. 

SnrtOUt (sdr-tfi^), n. [Fr. awr-tout, over all 
— «ur=L. auper, over, and tout s=L totua, 
whole.] 1. Originally, a men's coat to be 
worn over his other garments; but In mo- 
dem ufsge, an upper coat with long wide 


skirts ; a frock^ioat.— 2. An epergne or other 
ornamental piece, or a set of pieces, used to 

^S^^SA^(toriter-brand), n. [Teel, aur- 
tarbrandr—avartr, black, and bra/ndr, a fire- 
brand.] Fibrous brown coal or bituminous 
wood found in the north of Iceland. It has 
a great resemblance to the black oak found 
in bogs, is used for fuel, and is capable of 
being made into articles of furniture. 
Surveailoe,t n. [Fr.] Survey anoe ; super- 
intendence. Chaucer. 

SuryeiUanoe (86r-v&ryanB),n. [Fr. See be- 
low.] Watch; inspection; oversight; super- 
intendence. 

That sort of surveillance of which, in all ages, the 
young have accused the old. Sir fV. Scott. 

SunrelUant (sdr-v&Vyant), n. [Fr., from 
aurveiller, to watch over, from L. auper, 
over, and vigilare, to watch.] One who 
watches over; a spy; a supervisor or over- 
seer. [Eare.] 

BunreiUant (sfir-val'yant), a. Watching 
over another or others; overseeing; observ- 
ant; watchful [Rare.] 

Buirenet (s^r-ven'), v. t. [Fr. aurvenir—sur, 
and venir, to come. ] To supervene ; to come 
as an addition. ' A suppuration that aur- 
lethargies.’ Harvey. 

Survenue t (serive-nul n. The act of step- 
ping or coming in suddenly or unexpectedly. 

Nor did the fundamentals (of govern tnent) alter 
either by the diversity and mixture of people of seve- 
ral nations in the first entrance, nor from the Danes 
or Normans in their survenue. N. Bacon. 


Survey (sdr-va'), r.f. [O.Fr. surveer, aur- 
veeir, surveoir — sur, over, and veer, veeir, 
veoiT, Mod. Fr, voir, L. videre, to see,] 1. To 
inspect or take a view of ; to overlook ; to 
view with attention, as from a high place ; 
as, to stand on a hill and survey the sur- 
rounding country. 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. 

Survey our empire, and behold our home. Byron, 

2. To view with a scrutinizing eye ; to exa- 
mine. 

With such alter'd looks, 

All pale and speechless, he survey’d me round. 

Dryden. 

3. To examine with reference to condition, 
situation, and value; to inspect carefully 
with a view to discover the real state of; as, 
to survey a building to determine its value, 
&c. 

1 am come to survey the tower this day. Shak. 

4. To determine the boundaries, form, ex- 
tent, position, &c., of, as of any portion of the 
earth^s surface by means of lineai* and angu- 
lar measurements, and the application of 
the principles of geometry and trigonome- 
try; to determine the form, dimensions, &o., 
of tracts of ^ound, coasts, harbours, 

so as to be able to delineate their several 
dimensions, positions, <irc., on paper. Sec 
Surveying. — 6. To examine and ascertain, 
as the boundaries and royalties of a manor, 
the tenure of the tenants, and the rent and 
value of the same.—G.t To see; to perceive. 

The Norwegian lord surt'eying- vantage. 
With furbish'd arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. Shak. 

Survey (s^rivS or ser-vS’, the latter the ori- 
^nal pronunciation), n. 1. A general view: 
a sight; a prospect ; as, he to(^ a survey ot 
the whole landscape. 'Time, that takes 
survey of all the world.’ Shak. 

Under his proud survey the city lies. 

Sir y. Denham. 

2. A particular view; an examination or in- 
spection ot all the parts or particulars of a 
thing, with a design to ascertain the condi- 
tion, quantity, or quality; as, a survey ot 
the stores, provisions, or munitions of a 
ship; a survey of roads and bridges ; a swr- 
vey ot buildings intended to ascertain their 
condition, value, and exposure to fire. 

O that you could turn your eyes toward the napes 
of your necks, and make but an interior survey ot 
your good selves. Shak. 

8. The operation of finding the contour, 
dimensions, position, or other particulars of 
any part of the earth’s surface, tract of 
country, coast, harbour, <&o., and represent- 
ing the same on paper; also, the measured 
plan, account, or exposition of such an ope- 
ration. See Surveying, and Ordnance Sur- 
vey under Ordhanoh.-4. A district for the 
collection ot the customs, under the inspec- 
tion and authority of a particular officer. 
[United States.]— -IVi^oTWwiwfrioaZ survey. 
See under Trigonometrical. —Syn. Review, 
examination, inspection, retrospect, pro- 
spect. 

SurvGyal, t SuTVsyaaoe t (s6r-vi'al, s4r-Tfi'- 
ans), n. Survey; a viewing. 


fftte, f&r, fat, f»U} mS, khr; pine, pin; sfite, mfive; tilbe, tab, bsU; oO, So. abune; y. Sc. tap. 
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•urfiyiiig (Bir-T&IngX n. The eet of de- 
termining the boundfories and area of a por- 
tion of the earth’s aurfaoe by meant of 
measurements taken on the spot; the art of 
determining the form, area, surface contour, 
, of any portion of the earth’s surface, 
and delineating the same on a map or plan. 
—Land iutwying, where the object to be 
attained is the determination of the area, 
shape, <&c., of a tract of land, usually of no 
very great extent.— Ifamic or hydro^aphi- 
cal surveying consists in determining the 
forms of coasts and harbours, the positions 
and distances of oblects on the shore, of 
islands, rooks, and shoals, the entrances of 
rivers, the depth of water, nature of the 
bottom, Military surveying. See Rb- 
OONNAIS8ANCB,— surveying may be 
either for the pui^se of determining the 
situation and position of the shafts, gal- 
leries, and underOTOund excavations of a 
mine already in existenoe; or for determin- 
ing the proper positions for the shafts, gal- 
leries, &c. , of a mine yet to be opened.— 
Plane surveying, where no account is taken 
of the curvature of the earth, in opposition 
to geodetic surveying.—Railway surveying, 
where the object is to ascertain the best 
line of communication, whether by rail- 
ways, common roads, or canals, between two 
given points; it also includes all surveys for 
the construction of aqueducts for supplying 
water to towns, &c,— Topographical survey- 
ing, the determination not only of the direc- 
tions and lengths of the principal lines of a 
tract to be surveyed, but also of the undu- 
lations of the surface, the directions and 
locations of its water-courses, and all the 
accidents, whether natural or artificial, that 
distinguish it from the level plain.— Those 
extensive operations which have for their 
object the determination of the latitude and 
longitude of places, and the length of ter- 
restrial arcs in different latitudes, also fall 
under the general term surveying, though 
they are frequently called trigonometrical 
surveys, or geodetic operations, and the sci- 
ence itself geodesy. 

Surveyor (ser-va'er), n. 1. An overseer; one 
placed to superintend others. Shdk. —2. One 
that views and examines for the purpose of 
ascertaininu the condition, quantity, or qua- 
lity of anything; as, a surveyor of roads and 
bridges ; a surveyor of shipping ; surveyors 
of ordnance.— 3. One who measures land, or 
practises the art of surveying. 

Surveyor -general (s6r-va'6r-Jen"6r-al), n. 
1. A principal surveyor; as, the surveyor- 
general of the king’s manors, or of woods 
and parks in England.— 2. The chief sur- 
veyor of lands ; as, the surveyor-general of 
the United States, or of a particular state. 
[United States.] 

Surveyorshlp (s6r-va'6r-Bhip), n. The office 
of a surveyor. 

Survlewt (ser-vfi'), V. t To survey. Spenser. 
Survlewt C»*r'va), n. Survey. 

Survlset (sfir-vlz'), V.t. [Fr. attr=L. super, 
over, above, and viser, to look.] To look 
over; to supervise. B. Jonson. 

Survival (sdr-viv'al), n. [See Survive.] 
1. The act of surviving or outliving; a living 
beyond the life of another person; the out- 
living of anything or event. —2. In archceoi. 
any habit, usage, or belief remaining from 
ancient times whose origin is often un- 
known or imperfectly known; the continued 
existenoe of some custom, or the like, which 
has lost the special significance and impor- 
tance that formerly belonged to it ; thus 
the habit of wearing finger-rings may be 
said to be a survival from less civilized times; 
so the bonfires still kindled at certain times 
In some parts are a survival from sun or 
Are worship. — Survival of the fittest. See 
Natural Selection under Selection. 
Surylvauoe* Survlvanoy (s^r-viv'ans, sAr- 
vlVan-si), n. Survivorship. Burnet. [Rare.] 
Survive (sAr-vlvO, r.t. pret. & pp. survived; 
ppr. surviving. [Fr. survivre, L. supervivo 
-super, over, beyond, and vivo, to live.] 

1. To outlive; to live beyond the life of; as. 
the wife survives her husband, or a husband 
survives his wife. 

Ill assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survive 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever. S/taS. 

2. To outlive anything else; to live beyond 
<ai^ event; as, many men survive their use- 
fumeas or the regular exercise of their rea- 
son. 

Burtlvg (s6r-vlv0, v.t. To remain alive; to 
live after the death of another or after any- 
wthg else that has happened. 


Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. Skak. 

Try pleasure. 

Which when no other enemy survives. 

Still conquers all the conquerors. Siry. Denham. 

Burvlveuoy (s6r-vlv'en-ai), «. A surviving; 
survivorship. [Rare.] 

Survlver (sdr-viv'6r), n. One who survives 
or outlives; a survivor. 

Burvlvlilg (sdr- viv^lng), p. and a. Remaining 
alive ; y^ living ; as, surviving friends or 
relatives. 

Survivor (^sdr-vlv'^r), n. 1. One who lives 
after the death of another, or after some 
event or time. 

Death Is what man should wish. But, ohl what fate 
Shall on thy wife, thy sad survivor, wait. Rowe. 
The survivors might well apprehend that they had 
escaped the shot and the sword only to perish by 
famine. Macattlay. 

2. In lavD, the longer liver of two Joint ten- 
ants, or of any two persons who have a Joint 
interest in anything. 

Survivorship (86r-viv'6r-ship), n. i. The 
state of outlivliig another, or of living after 
some event or time; survival. 

We are now going into the country together, with 
only one hope for making this life agreeable, sur- 
vivorship, Steele. 

2. In lain, the right of a Joint tenant or other 
person who has a Joint interest in an estate 
to take the whole estate upon the death of 
the other. When there are more than two 
Joint tenants the whole estate remains to 
the last survivor by right of survivorship. 
—Chance of survivorship, the chance that a 
person of one age has of outliving a person 
of a different age. Thus, according to the 
Carlisle tables of mortality, the chance of 
survivorship for two persons aged twenty- 
five and sixty-five are eighty-nine and eleven 
respectively, or about eight to one that the 
younger will survive the older. 

Stlrya (stir’ya), ». In Hindu myth, the god 
of the sun. 

Sub (sus), 71 . [L.] A genus of pachydermat- 
ous animals, which includes the domestic 
hog. See Suil>.B. 

Susceptibility (Bus-sep'ti-bil"i-ti), ti. 1. The 
state or quality of being susceptible; espe- 
cially, the capability of receiving impres- 
sions or change, or of being infiuenced or 
affected; sensitiveness.— 2. Capacity for feel- 
t'ing or emotional excitement; sensibility. 

His character seems full of susceptibility; perhaps 
too much so for its natural vigour. His novels, ac- 
cordingly . . . verge towards the sentimental. 

Carlyle. 

Syn. Capability, sensibility, feeling, emotion. 
Susoepclble (sus-sep'ti-bl), a. [BY. suscep- 
tible, from L. susciyio, susceptum—sus for 
subs, a form of sub, under, and capio, to 
take.] 1. Capable of admitting anything 
additional, or any change, affection, or in- 
fluence; as, a body susceptible of colour or 
of alteration; a body susceptible of pain. 

It sheds on souls susceptible of light, 

The glorious dawn of an eternal day. Young;. 

2. Capable of emotional impression; readily 
impressed; impressible; sensitive. *The 
Jealousy of a vain and susceptible child.' 
Ld. Lytton. 

SuBoeptlbleneBB (sus-sep’ti-bl-nes), n. Sus- 
ceptioility. 

SuBoeptlbly (sus-sep'ti-bli), adv. In a sus- 
ceptible manner. 

SuBCeptlon t (aus-sep'shon), n. The act of 
taking. 

They confessed their sins to John in the suscePtion 
of baptism. Jer. Taylor. 

SUBOeptlve (sus-sep'tiv), a. Capable of ad- 
mitting; readily admitting; susceptible. 
*The more susceptive of good impressions.’ 
Barrow. 

SuBCeptlveneBBCsus-sep'tiv-nes), n. Quality 
of being susceptive; susceptibility. 
SuBOepuvlty (sus-sep-tiv’i-ti), n. Capacity 
of admitting; susceptibility. 

Nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 
not imply a natural discerptibUity, and susceptivity 
of various shapes and modincations. iVollaston. 

BUBoeptor (sus-sep’tor), n. [1.1 One who 
undertakes; a godxather. Dr. Puller. 
BuBOiplenoy (sus-sipl-en-sl), n. Reception; 
admission. 

BufCdplent (sus-sip’l-ent), a. Receiving; 
adn^tlng. Barrow. 

Busolplailt (sus-slpl-ent). n. One who takes 
or ao^ts; one that receives. 

The sacraments and ceremonies of the Gospel ope- 
"is, and n '* 


(tus'^tAt), v.t. pret & pp. stiwi. 
taUd; ppr. eusettatitig. ft. suse&o, ttisoi. 
tatwn, to rouTO, to excite— »u« for subs, un- 
der, and eito, to incite, to rouse. See Cm.] 
To rouse; to excite; to call into life and 
action. 

He shall suseOate or raise the courage of all men 
Inclined to virtue. Ety^. 

BUBdtationt (sas-i-t&^shon), n. The act of 
raising or exciting. Bp. Pearson. 

BuBlik (suslik), n. [Rus ] A pretty little 
animal of the marmot kind, SpermophUut 
eitUlus, of a grayish brown, waved or spotted 



rate not without the concurrent actions, 

influences of the ftr. Taylor. 

BUM0ita.1lllityt (8U8'8lt-a-bil''i-ti], n. The 
state or quality of being readUv roused, 
raised, or excited; excitability. B. Jcmson. 


Suslik {Spemtophilus citillus). 

with white. It is found in Bohemia, and as 
far north as Siberia, and has a particular 
taste for flesh, not sparing even its own 
species. It is named also the earless mar- 
mot. 

Buflpect (suB-pektO; v.t. [L. suspicio, sus- 
peetum—aus for subs, a form of sub, under, 
and specio, to look, to look at. See Species.] 

1. To imagine to exist ; to have a vague or 
slight opinion of the existence of, often on 
weak evidence or on no evidence at all ; to 
mistrust. 

I am surprised with an uncouth fear : 

A chilling sweat o’erruns my trembling Joints ; 

My heart suspects more than mine eyes can see. 

Shah. 

From her hand I could suspect no ill, Milton. 

2. To imagine to be guilty, but upon slight 
evidence or without proof; as, we often 
suspect a person who is innocent of the 
crime. 

I do suspect thee very grievously. Shah. 

8. To hold to be uncertain ; to doubt ; to 
mistrust 

I cannot forbear a sto^ which is so well attested, 
that I have no manner of reason to suspect the truth. 

Addison, 

4.t To respect; to esteem. * Not suspecting 
the dignity of an ambassador, nor of his 
country.’ North. [A Latlnlsm.]— S yn. To 
mistrust, distrust, surmise, doubt. 
SUBpectt (sus-pekt), v.i. To imagine guilt, 
danger, or the like. 

But, ohl what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly loves. 

Shah, 

SuBpeett (suB-pekU), a. 1. Doubtful; uncer- 
tain. OlanvtUe.—2. Suspected. Chaucer. 

What I can do or offer is suspect. Milton. 

Suspect (sus-pekt'), n. l.f Suspicion. 

And draw within the compass of suspect 
Th' unviolated honour of your wife. Shath. 

2. t Something suspicious; something causing 
suspicion. *And lastly that the novelty, 
though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect* Bacon.— d. A suspected person; 
one suspected of a crime, offence, or the 
like. 

Whose case in no sort I do forejudge, being igno- 
rant of the secrets of the cause, but take him as the 
law takes him, hitherto for a suspect. 

Arth. lYilson. 

Buspeota (sus-pek’ta), n. pi. [L. pp. pL neat 
of suspicio, suspectum, to suspect.] One of 
the three sections into which the colubrine 
snakes are divided according as they are 
venomous or otherwise, the other two being 
Innocua and Venenosa. In this section 
there are canolioulated fangs placed in front 
of the superior maxillse wdth smaller solid 
teeth in front of them. The Suspecta com- 
prise certain unimportant snakes, partly 
aquatic and partly terrestrial in their habits^ 
and all belonging to the Old World. 
BuBpeotabla teus-pektVbl), a. Liable to be 
Buspeoted. [Bare.] 

It is on old resuude, that he who labours hard to 
clear himself of a crime he is not charged with, rea- 
ders hhnsdf suspectabte. 

Quot./rom newspaper by Naret. 

Bumetant, BpectautCsus-pekt'ant. spekt'- 
ant), a. In her. looking upwards, the noee 
bendwaya 

Buipectedly (sus-pekt’ed-ll), adv. In a sob- 
pect^ manner; so as to excite suspicion; 
BO as to be suspected. Jer. Taylor. 


oh. cAain; dh, So. looA; g. go; J, /ob; A, lY. ten; og, sing; fB, Aen; th, Mn; w, wig; wh, whig; eh, aeiiie.-See Kxt, 
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inif deter- 
lill he has 


A man may suspend his choice from beint 
mined for or a^amst the thing' proposed, till 
examined whether it be realty of a nature to make 
him happy or no. Locke. 

6. To debar, usually for a time, from any 
privilege, from the execution of an oflSce.or 
from the enjoyment of income. 

Good men should not be suspended from the exer- 
cise of their ministry and deprived of their livelihood, 
for ceremonies which are acknowledged Indifferent. 

Bp. Sanderson. 

6 . To cause to cease for a time from opera- 
tion or effect: as, to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act.—Sttspended animation, a tem- 
porary cessation of animation; esi^cially, 
asphyxia.— iSturpended cadence, in music, an 
Interrupted cadence. See Cadence.— 
pended note, in music, a note continued from 
one chord to another to which it does not 
properly belong, and to a proper interval 
of which it must eventually give way. See 
Suspension.— S tN. To hang, interrupt, in- 
termit, stay, delay, hinder, debar. 

Suvpend (sus-pend'), v.i. To cease from 
operation; to desist from active employ- 
ment ; specifically, to stop payment, or be 
unable to meet one’s engagements. 
Suspender (sns-pend'^r), n. 1. One that 
suspends.— 2. One of the two straps worn 
for holding up trousers, dkc. ; one of a pair 
of braces, 

SuspensatlOXl (sus-pen-s&'shon), n, A tem- 
porary cessation. 

Suspense (sus-pens^, n [From L. su^'n- 
sus, suspended. See Suspend. ] 1. The state 
of having the mind or thoughts suspended ; 
especially, a state of uncertainty, usually 
with more or less apprehension or anxiety ; 
indetermination; indecision. 

Suspe^tse in news Is torture, speak them out. 

Milton. 

Long and sharp was the suspeffse. Day aAer day 
^e folks of Cloveniook would call to know the best 
or the wont. D. yerrold. 

% Cessation for a time ; stop. ‘ A cool sus- 
pense from pleasure or from pain.’ Pope.— 
8. In late, suspension; a temporary cessation 
of a man’s right, as when the rent or other 
profits of land cease by unity of possession 
of land and rent. — Suspense account, in hook- 
keeping, an account in which sums received 
or disbursed are temporarily entered, until 
their proper place in the books is determined. 
ampuUMt (sns-pensO, a. 1. Held or lifted 
up; suqtended. ^ The great light of day . . . 
suspense in heaven.’ MUt(m.—2. Held in 
doubt or expectation.— 3. Expressing or pro- 
ceeding from suspense or doubt. ‘Looks 
suspense.' MUtm. 

impaxiilWlity (sns-pen^si-bn'l-ti), n. The 
eai^ty of being suspended or sustained 
from sinking: as, the suspensibUity of in- 
durated clay In water. 

ftufpeniiblo (sus-pen'sl-bl). a. Capable of 
being suspended or held from sinking. 


(BQS-pelEt'ed-iiesX n. State 

suspected or doubted. 

IT (sus-pekt'dr), n. One who sus- 
A base su^eter of a virgin’s hon- 

Beau. <fr FI 

Sttipectiftll (sus-pekt'fuO, a. l. Apt to sus- 
pect or mistrust— 2. Exciting suspicion. 

dangerous and suepeo^ul translations 
of the apostate AquUa ' Milton. 
BanMOUOXlt (sos-pek^shon), n. Suspicion. 
BtUQiaotlME (sui-pekt'les), a. 1 
pecting; having no suspicion. ‘Eignty oi 
them being assembled and suspectless oi 
harm.’ Sir T. Herbert.— 2. Not suspected; 
not mistrusted. 

Suspecttess have I travelled all the town through, 

Ana in this merchant’s shape won much acquaintance. 

Beau. Or Ft. 

Suspend (sus-pend'), V. t [L. suspendo—sus, 
from subs, collateral form of sub, under, and 
pendo, to hang, to cause to hang down.] 

1. To cause to hang; to make to depend 
from anything; to hang; as, to suspend a 
ball by a thread ; to suspend a body by a 
cord or by hooks.— 2. To make to depend 
on. 

God hath . . . suspended the promise of eternal 
life upon this condition, that without obedience and 
holiness of life no man shall ever see the Lord. 

TilMson. 

a To cause to cease for a time ; to hinder 
from proceeding; to interrupt; to stay; to 
delay. 

If it shall please you to suspend your indignation 
against my brother till you can derive from him better 
testimony of his intent, you shall run a certain course. 

Shak. 

The guard nor tohts nor flies ; their fate so near 
At once suspentb^oVt courage and their fear. 

Sir y. Denham. 

4 . To hold in a state undetermined ; as, to 
suspend one’s judgment or opinion. 


Suguemlon (•us-pen'ahonX’*. [L. sumensut, 
suspetisionis. See SUSPEND. 3 1. Tne wc 
of suspending, hanging up. or of cai^g 
to hang by being attached to aometlfing 
above — 2. The act of holding over, delay- 
ing. interrupting, ceasing, or stopping for 
a time ; the state of being delayed, inter- 
rupted, <fec.; as with reference (a) to labour, 
study, pain, and the like ; as, a suspension 
of hostilities, (b) To decision, determina- 
tion, and the like; as, to plead for a su^n- 
sivn of judgment or opinion until fresh evi- 
dence is brought forward, (c^ To the pay- 
ment of claims; as, the suspemion of a bank 
or commercial house. (£0 To punishment 
or sentence of punishment, (e) To the hold- 
ing of office, power, prerogative, and the 
like ; as, the suspension of an officer or of a 
clergyman. (/) To the action, operation, 
or execution of law, or the like; as, the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act.— 8. In 
rhet. a keeping of the hearer in doubt and 
in attentive expectation of what is to follow, 
or what is to be the inference or conclusion 
from the arguments or observations.— 4. In 
law, the temporary stop of a man’s right, as 
when a seignory, rent, or other profit out 
of land, by reason of the unity of possession 
of the seignory, rent, dtc., and of the land 
out of which they issue, lies dormant for a 
time.— 5, In Scots law, a process In the su- 
preme civil or criminal court, by which exe- 
cution or diligence on a sentence or decree 
is stayed until the judgment of the supreme 
court is obtained on the point.— 6. In music, 
the holding or prolongation of a note or 
tone in any chord which follows, 1^ which 
a discord is frequently produced. The first 
appearance of the note to be suspended is 
termed its preparation (a, in example); its 



Suspension (x) from above ; (a) from below. 

presence as a discord, its percussion <[&); its 
removal to a note of concord or rest in key, 
or some legitimate sound of a sequence, its 
resolution (c). Percussion usually occurs in 
the strong accent of a bar. When the sus- 
pension is from above, os at (1), a descent 
is necessary for its resolution ; when from 
below, as at (2), the resolution is by ascent. 
7. I'he state of solid bodies, the particles of 
which are held undiMolved in a fluid and 
may be separated from it again by filtration. 
— Points of suspension, in medi. the points, 
as in the axis of a beam or balance, at which 
the weights act, or from which they are sus- 
pended.— .Suapennent bridge. See Bridge. 
Suspension railway, a railway In which 
the body of the carriage is suspended from 
an elevated track or tracks on which the 
wheels rua — Suspension of arms, a short 
truce or cessation of operations amreed on by 
the commanders of the contending parties, 
as for bur^ng the dead, making proposals 
for surrender or for peace, &c.— Suspension 
and interdict. In Scots law, a judicial remedy 
competent in the bill chamber of the Couit 
of Session, where the object is to stop or 
interdict some act or to prevent some en- 
croachment on property or possession, or 
in general to stay any unlawful proceeding. 
The remedy is applied for by a note of sus- 
:^nsion and interdict. See Interdict.— 
Pleas in suspension, in law, those pleas 
which show some matter of temporary Inca- 
pacity to proceed with the action or suit.— 
Stn. Delay, interruption, intermission, stop, 
withholding. 

SuspenslTe (sus-pens'iv), a. Tending to 
suspend or to keep in suspense ; uncertain; 
doubtful. ‘Psycne ... In suspensive 
thoughts awhile doth hover.’ Beaumont.— 
Sttspensive conditions, in Scots law, condi- 
tions precedent, or conditions without the 

g urifleation of which the contract cannot 
e completed. 

Snspemor (sus-peni'or), n. Something 
which suspends; a8,(a)insur^. abag attached 
to a strap or belt, used to support the scro- 
tum, as in hernia, dtc. (p) In lot. a cellular 
cord by which the embryo of some plants is 
suspended from the foramen or opening of 
the seed, (c) The longitudinal ligament of 
the liver. 

SnipeilfOiT (sus-pen'so-rl), a. l. Sus- 
pended; nan^ng: depending. — 2. That 
suspends; suspending; as, a suspensory 
muscle. 


0U8Pi9El8ory (sus-pen^BO-ri), n. See SUBWI*' 
sor. 

Suniioalitot (sus'pi-li^blX a. 
bills, from stupioor, to suspect 5®® 

PEOT. ] That may be suspected ; liable to 
Buspioioa *Swpicablepnnoiplea and . . . 
extravagant objects.* Ik. H, More. 
SUBpldOJi (sus-pi^shonX n. [L. suspiew, 
suspicionis. See Suspect.] 1. The act of 
suspecting; the feeling of one who suspects: 
the sentiment or passion which is excited 
by signs of evil, danger, or the like, without 
sufficient pi’oof ; the imf^lnation of the ex- 
istence of something, especially something 
wrong, without or with slight proof. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 

The thief doth fear each busn an officer. Shak, 
Suspicions among thoughts are like hats among 
birds, they ever fly by twilight. Bacon. 

And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom's gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her ^arge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems. Milton. 

2.+ Regard; consideration. ‘Without the 
suspicion of expected reward.' Milton.— 
Syn. Jealousy, distrust, mistrust, doubt, 
fear. 

SuBploiont (suB-pi'shon), v. t. To regard with 
suspicion; to suspect; to mistrust; to doubt. 
South. 

SUBplOlOOfl (sus-pish'us). a. [L. suspiciosus. 
See Suspicion.] l. Inclined to suspect; apt 
to imagine without proof. 

Nature itself, after it has done an injury, will ever 
be suspicious, and no man can love the person he 
suspects. South. 

2. Indicating suspicion or fear. 

A wise man will find us to be rogues by our faces; 
we have a suspicious, fearful, constrained counten- 
ance. Swift. 

3. Liable to cause suspicion; adapted to raise 
suspicion; giving I'eason to imagine ill; as, 
an author of suspicious innovations; a per- 
son met under suspicious circumstances. 

I spy a black, suspicious, threat'ning cloud. Shak. 

4. Entertaining suspicion; cherishing suspi- 
cion; distrustful; with o/ before the object. 

Many mischievous insects are daily at work to 
make men of merit suspicious of each other. Pope. 

Syn. Distrustful, mistrustful, jealous, doubt- 
ful, dubious, questionable. 

Suspiciously (sus-pish'us-U), adv. 1. In a 
suspicious manner; with suspicion. —2. So 
as to excite suspicion. 

Suspiciousness (sus-plsh’us-nes), The 
state or quality of being suspicious; as, (a) 
the being liable to sus^cion or liable to be 
suspected; as, the suspiciousness of a man's 
appearance, of his weapons, or of his ac- 
tions. (&) The quality or state of being apt 
to suspect; as, the suspiciousness of a man's 
temper or mind. 

Suspiciousness is as great an enemy to wisdom as 
too much credulity, it doing oftentimes as hurtful 
wrongs to friends. Fuller. 

Busplral (sus-pir'al), n. [Bee Suspire.] 

1. A breatning-nole; a vent or ventiduct.— 

2. A spring of water passing undei^ound 
toward a cistern or conduit. [Rare m both 
senses.] 

SuBplratlon (sus-plr-H'shon), n. [L. suspir- 
atio, suspirationis. Bee SUSPIRE.] The act 
of sighing or fetching along and deep breath; 
asigh. ‘ Windy susurration of forced breath. ’ 
Shak. 

BuEplre (suB-pirO, v.i. [L. susviro, to breathe 
out, to sigh — sus for subs, collateral form of 
sub, under, and spiro, to breathe (whence 
expire, insjnre, respire, &c.).] 1. To fetch 
a long, deep breath; to sigh. Shak.— 2. \ To 
breawe. 

Did he suspire, 

That light and weightless down perforce murt^ove. 

Buigdret (sns-plr'), n. A deep breath; a 

Or if you cannot spare one sad suspire 
It does not bid you laugh them to their graves. 

Massinger, 

Busplred t (sus-plrdo, a. Earnestly longed 
for; ardently wished or desired. 


O glorious morning, wherein was bom the expecta- 
tion of nadons ; ana wherein the long suspired Re- 
deemer of the world did, as his prophets had cried, 
rend the heavens, and come down In the vesture of 
humanity 1 Wotton. 

Buisex Blarblo (sus'seks mftr'bl). n. In 
gedl. a fresh-water dej^sit which consti- 
tutes a member of the Wealden noup. It 
occurs in layers varying from a few inchet 
to upwards of a foot in thickness, the layers 
being separated by seams of clay or loose 
friable limestone. It occurs in great abtmd- 
ance in Sussex, hence the name, tt Is of 
various shades of gray and bluish -gray. 
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iDOtlled with green and yellow. It bears a 
liigh polish, and is extensively used for 
arohitectural and ornamental purposes. 
gOftaln (aus-t&nO. v.t. [O.Fr. siutenir, aoa- 
tmir (Mod. Fr. soutenir), from L. tuatimo— 
iut for auba, a collateral form of aub, under, 
and tenao, to hold (whence contain, retain, 
* 0 .).] 1. To bear up; to uphold; to sup- 
port; as. a foundation auataina the super- 
structure; a beast auataina a load, ‘^e 
prop that doth auatain my house.* Shah. 
*To crush the pillars that the pile auatain* 
JOryden.—i. To hold suspended; to keep 
from falling; as, a rope auataina a weight. 
8. To keep from sinking in despondence; to 
support. 

If he have no comfortable expectations of another 
life to sustain him under the evils in this world he is 
of all creatures the most miserable. Tillotson, 

4 . To maintain ; to keep alive ; to support ; 
to subsist; to nourish; as, provisions to 
auatain a family or an army; food insuffleient 
to auatain life.— 6. To support in any con- 
dition by aid; to vindicate, comfort, assist, 
or relieve. ' His sons, who seek the tyrant 
iomatain.’ Dry den. —Q. To endure without 
falling or yielding ; to bear up against ; as, 
able to auatain a shock.— 7. To suffer; to 
have to submit to; to bear; to undergo. 

You shall sustain more new disgraces. SAaJt. 

8. To allow to proceed before a court; to 
hold as well based; to continue; not to dis- 
miss or abate; as, the court auatained the 
action or suit.— 9. To establish by evidence; 
to bear out; to prove; to confirm; to make 

g ood; to corroborate; as, such facts aua~ 
tin the statement; the evidence is not suffi- 
cient to auatain the charge. — 10. In muaic, 
to give the full length or time value to; to 
continue, as the sound of notes through 
their whole length.— S yn. To bear, support, 
uphold, prop, subsist, nourish, assist, re- 
lieve, suffer, undergo, endure. 

Sustain t (sus-tanO. n. That which upholds. 

* My auatain was the Lord.’ Milton. 
Busialnable (sus-tan'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being sustained or maintained; as, the 
action is not auatainable. 

Sustained (sus-tandO. p. and a. Kept up 
to one pitch or level, especially a high pitch. 
‘The auatained melody of his verse.’ Craik. 
‘/Sustained thought.’ Edin. Rev. 

No other means can be devised of making the 
councils consistent and sustained. Brougham, 


—Suatained note or tone, in muaic, a note 
prolonged through several bars while other 

S arts are ascending or descending. It differs 
•om organ or pedal point only in its occur- 
ring in the upper or middle parts, organ-point 
being in the bass. 

Sustalner (8U8-tan'6rV n. One who or that 
which sustains; as, (a) a supporter, main- 
tainer, or upholder. ‘The first founder, 
auatainer, and continuer thereof.’ Dr. H. 
More. (6) A sufferer. ‘Hast a axtatainer 
been of much affliction.’ Chapman. 
SuBtainment (sus-tan^ment), n. The act 
of sustaining; support. ‘Hunting, which 
was their only auatainment.’ Milton. 
Sustenance (sus'ten-ans), n. [O.Fr. auaten- 
ance. See Sustain.] 1. The act of sus- 
taining; support; maintenance; subsistence; 
as, the avatenance of life. ‘For the a^ca- 
tenance of our bodies many kinds of food. ’ 
Hooker.—^. That which supports life; food; 
victuals; provisions; as, to refuse to take any 
auatenance. ' Gained for her a scanty aua- 
tenanoe.’ Tennyson. 

Sustentade t ( bus - ten ' ta • kl ), n. [ L. aua- 
tentaoulum.] Support; sustenance. Dr. 
H. More. 


SuBtentatlon (sus-ten-t&'shon), n. [L. aua- 
tentatio, auatentationia, from auatento, to 
hold up, intens. of auatineo. See Sustain.] 
1. Support; preservation from falling. ‘ As- 
cent and auatentation aloft. ’ Boyle. —2. Use 
of food. SirT. Browne. — 3. Mun tenance; 
support of life. ' Means of life and auaten- 
tauon.’ Bacon.— Suatentation fund, a fund 
accumulated by certain religious bodies for 
the maintenance of the clergy, especially 
by the Free Church of Scotland, from which 
each mlnieter in charge of a congregation is 
paid au equal sum annually. 

SusnxTatfou (sfi-sSr-ra^shon), n. [L. au- 
awrratio, auaurraUonia, from auaurro, to 
whisper.} A whispering; a soft murmur. 
BowaU. 

Suiurrous (sfi-sur^rus), a, [L. auawrrua, 
a whisper.] Whispering; full of sounds 
resembling whispers; rustling. 

High up on the same end of the watt there were 
throQgh, and a 


Sufurrut (sfi^sur'rus); n. [L.] A aof^ 
humming, murmuring, sound; a whiiq^. 

AU the halls will be oversowing and btuoeing with 
the matin susurrus of courtiers. De Quincty. 

Sutilo (sfiHIl), a. [L. autUia, from tuo, 
autum, to sew.] Done by stitching. ‘The 
fame of her needle work, ' the autUe pic- 
tures,’ mentioned by Johnson.’ Boswell. 
Sutler (sutler), n. [0. D. aoeteler, D. zoa^ 
telaar, a sutler, from aoetelen, to perform 
menial offices or dirty work. Allied to G. 
audler, a dabbler, a scullion, from audeln, 
to splash or puddle about, to soil, to do 
dirty work.] A person who follows an 
army and sells to the troops provisions, 
liquors, or the like. 

SutUng (sutling), a. Belonging to sutlers; 
engaged in the occupation of a sutler. 
Sutor (su’tor), n. [L., a shoemaker, from 
auo, to sew.] A shoemaker or cobbler. 
Sutor (sfi'tor), n. A syrup made by North 
Araericau Indians from the fruit of a 
cactua. 

Sutorlal (sfi-td'rl-al), a. [See Sutor.] Per- 
taining to a sutor or shoemaker or to his 
trade. 

Stltra (sb’tra), n. [Skr., a thread, a string.] 
The name i^ven to certain collections or 
books of aphorisms in Sanskrit Uterature. 
Suttee (sut-teO, n. [Skr. aatt, from sat, good, 
pure; properly, a chaste and virtuous wife.] 

1. A Hindu widow who immolates herself 
on the funeral pile, either with the body of 
her husband, or separately, if he died at a 
distance.— 2. The voluntary self-immolation 
of Hindu widows on the fimeral pile of their 
husbands. The origin of this horrid custom 
is uncertain. It is not absolutely comman ded 
In the sacred books of the Hindus, but they 
speak of it as highly meritorious, and the 
means of obtaining eternal beatitude. The 
practice Is now abolished in British India, 
and is all but extinct in the native states. 

Sutteelsm (sut-te^izm), n. The practice of 
self-immolation among Hindu widows. 
Suttle (sut^l), n. In com. a term applied to 
weight when the tare has been deducted and 
the tret has yet to be allowed. 

Sutural (sfi'tfi-ral), a. 1. Eelating to a su- 
ture or seam.— 2. In hot. taking place at a 
suture; as, the sutural dehiscence of a peri- 
carp. 

Suturate (sfi'tur-at), v.t. To join or unite 
by a suture; to sew or knit together. ‘Six 
several bones . . . auturated among them- 
selves.’ Dr. John Smith. 

Suture (su'tftr), n. [L. autura, from auo, to 
sew.] 1. The act of sewing; also, the line 
along which two things or parts are joined, 
united, or sewed together so as to form a 
seam, or something resembling a seam.— 

2. In a^ira. the uniting of the Ups or edges of 
a wound by stitching.— 

8. In auat. the seam or joint 
which unites the bones of 
the skuU, or the peculiar 
articulation or connection 
of those bones; as, the 
coronal suture; the sf^t- 
tal suture. — 4. In hot. the 
seam of a dehiscent peri- 
carp where the valves 
unite. — 6. In entom. the 
line at which the elytra ventral Suture, 
meet, and are sometimes ds, Dorsal Suture, 
confluent. — 6. InconcA. the 

Une of Junction in the whorls of spiral shells, 
or that Une by which two parts join or fit 
into each other. 

Sutured (sCi'turd),a. Having sutures; united. 
Suyereed (su'vdrst), n. A mathematical 
term appUed to the supplement of a versed 
sine, or the difference of a versed sine from 
the diameter of the circle. See Bins. 
Suwarrow-nut (su-war'6-nutx n. The laree 
flat fruit of a tree of the genus Caryocar, the 
C. nudferum, nat order Ehlzobolace». 
Written also Saouari- and Souari-nut. See 
Caryooaji. 

Suseratn (sC'ze-r&n), n. [Fr. , formed from 
prefix aua, above, over, L. auraum, on type 
of aouverain, from L. au^r, above.] A feu- 
dal lord or baron; a lord paramount. 
SuMondnty (sb'ze-r&n-ti), n. [Fr. suzer- 
ainty, from suzerain, a lord paramount.] 
The office or dignity of a suzerain; para- 
mount authority or command. 

When Philip Augustus began his reign his 
minions wore much less extensive than those of the 
English king, over whom his suserainty was merely 
nominal. Brougham. 

I hold my kingdom of God and the sword, and will 
acknowledge no susurainty beyond that. 

S. A, Freeman, 

SWAitadv. [A Sax.] So. Chaxuser. 



SwUb (iwob), n. [Same word at 8w. swoM. 
•tooA, a »wab; kindred forms are D. 

G. awicabber, Dan. ava^, a swab, a mop; 
probably from a verb signifying to nilaidi or 
dash among water; comp. Prov. fi. aioab, 
to splash; G. aehwabbeln, achvoappatn, to 
splash; perhaps from the root of sweep 
(which see).] 1. A mop for cleaning floors, 
ships’ decks, and the like. — 2. A bit of 
sponge, cloth, or the Uke, fastened to a 
handle for cleansing the mouth of the sick, 
or for giving them nourishment. —3. In 
founding, a small tapering tuft of hemp, 
charged with water, for touching up the 
edges of moulds.— 4. A cleaner or sponge 
for the bore of a cannon.— 6. t A cod or pod, 
as of beans, pease, and the like. —6. An epau- 
let, being humorously compared to a swab 
or mop. [Colloq.] 

Swa1}(swo1^, v.t. pret. & pp. swabbed; ppr. 
swabbing. To apply a swab to; to clean with 
a swab or mop; to wipe when wet or after 
washing; as, to swab the deck of a ship. 
Swabber (swob'dr), n. One who uses a swab 
to clean a floor or deck; on board of ships of 
war, an inferior officer, whose business Is to 
see that the ship is kept clean. 

Swad (swod), n. [Perhaps a sort of hybrid 
form based upon squash (peascod) and ood. 
As to similarity In meanings, comp, squash. 
In meaning 4 a form of squad.] A pod, aa 
of beans or pease. [Local. ]— 2. t A short fat 

S erson.— 8 . A silly or coarse fellow; a oountiy 
umpkin. 

There was one busy fellow was their leader, 

A blunt, squat swad, but lower than yourself. 

B. yoHSOH. 

4. A lump, mass, or bunch; also, a crowd; a 
squad. [Vulgar.] 

Swaddle (swodl), v.t. pret. & pp. swaddled; 
ppr. swaddling. [0. E. awadil, awadel, swath- 
ete, to bind, from A. Sax. awcathil, awethel, 
a swaddling -band; same origin as swathe, 
swath. See Swathe.] 1. To bind, as with 
a bandage ; to bind tight with clothes ; to 
swathe: used generally of infants; as, to 
swaddle a child. 

They swaddled me up in my night-gown with long 
pieces of linen till they had wrapped me in about a 
nundred yards of swathe, Addison. 

2.t To beat; to cudgel. Beau. FI. 
Swaddle (swod'l), n. A cloth or band bound 
tight round the body of an infant. ‘ Put to 
bed in all my irt&addles.’ Addison. 
Swaddleband (swodl-band), n. Same aa 
Swaddling-hand. Massinger. 

Swaddler (8wod'16r), n. [Origin doubtful.} 
1. A contemptuous epithet applied by Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland to Protestants, 
especially to the Methodists of John Wes- 
ley’s time.— 2. A street preacher. [Slang.] 
Swaddling - band, Swaddling - clotb 
(swod'ling-band, swod'ling-klothl.n. A band 
or cloth wrapped round an infant. Job- 
xxxviii. 9; Luke ii. 7. 

Swaddling -clout (swod'ling-klout). n. A 
swaddllng-band. Spenser. 

Swag (swag), v.i. [A form allied to swing, 
sway, and perhaps Influenced to some ex- 
tent by sag and wa^; comp. Icel. aveg^, to 
make to sway; sveigja, to sway; G. SMioan- 
ken, to sway; hence swagger.] 1. To sink 
down by its weight ; to lean ; to sag. N. 
Grew. —2. To move as something heavy and 
pendent; to sway. 

Swag (swag), n. 1. An unequal hobbling 
motion. [Local.]— 2, A large quantity; a 
lot; hence, plundered property; booty. 
[Slang.] 

Swag-bellied (swaga)el-lid), a. Having a 
prominent overhanging belly. 

Your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied 
Hollander are nothing to your English. Shak. 


Swag-belly (swa^bel-li), n. l. A prominent 
or projecung belly; a swag-bellied person. 

Great overgrown dignitaries and rectors, with rubi- 
cund noses and gouty ancles, or broad bloated faces, 
dragging along gyeax swag-bellies i the emblems of 
sloth and indigestion. Smollett. 

2. A large tumour developed in the abdo- 
men, and which is neither fluctuating nor 
sonorous. Dungliaon. 

Swage (sw&j), v.t. [An abbrev. of aseuage 
(which see).] To ease; to soften; to miti- 
gate. 

Apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind. Miltan. 

Swaget (iw&J), v.i. To abate; to assua^. 
Swage (twW), n. [Fr, suage, a similar tool, 
i^m suer, L. sudare, to sweat.] A tool used 
by blacksmiths and others, having a face of 
giTen shape, the counterpart of which is 
Imparted to heated metal by forcible pres- 
sure, as by hammering, dbc. 
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finkC»(swUX v.t. To ihftpe meant of a 
ttrage; tofai^n byhamtnertoginagroove 
or mould, having tm required ahape. 
lUmcfar (twag^er), v.i. [A freq. from swctg 
(vrhloQ tee). Oomp. Swiss schutaggeln, to 
ttroll about.] 1. To boast or brag noisily: 
to blaster; to bully; to heotor. ' A rascal 
that noaggered wlw me last night (that is 
tried to buUy me).’ Shak. 

Drunk t squabble t swtg^gvrf and discourse fustian 
with one’s own shadow? O thou invisible spirit of 
wine I Ska^. 


It was something to swagger about when they 
were together after their second bottle of claret. 

Disraeli. 

2. To strut with a defiant or Insolent air; to 
strut with an obtrusive affectation of su- 
periority; as, he went swaggering along. 
BWampBr (swag'dr), v.t To influence by 
swaggering or blustering; to bullji^; as, to 
swagger one into compliance. Swift, 
Swagger (swagger), n. An act of swaggering; 
a piece of bluster, boastfulness, or bravado; 
an insolent strut. * An impudent swagger.* 
Marryat. 

He gave a half swagger, half leer, as he stepped 
forth to receive us. Irving. 


Swagger (swag'^r), a. Stylish or fashion- 
able; swell. [Colloq.] 

Swaggerer (swag'6r-6r), n. One who swag- 
gers; a blusterer; a bully. Shak. 
flaggy (swa^i), a. [From Sinking, 

hangmg, or leaning by its weight. ’ His 
swaggy and prominent belly.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Swain (sw&n), n. [From Icel. soeinn, a boy, 
a youth, a servant; A. Sax. swdn, a herds- 
man, a swain ; 0. Sax. sw6n, Dan. svend, 
a journeyman; probably allied in origin to 
son. ] 1. A young man dwelling in the coun- 
try; a country servant employed in hus- 
bandry; a rustic. 

Behold the cot 1 where thrives the industrious siuain. 

Crabbe. 

Hence— 2. A country gallant; a lover or 
sweetheart generally: m poetry and pic- 
turesque prose. 

Blest swainsl whose n)rtnphs in every grace excel. 

Pope. 

Stn. Countryman, peasant, hind, clown, 
rustic. 

Swainish (sw&n’ish), a. Bustle; boorish. 

An ungentle and swainieh breast’ Milton. 
Swaizunot^ Swelnxnote (sw&n’mdt, swin'- 
mdt), n. [^ain, and mots, meeting ] An 
old English forest court, held before the 
verderors as judges, the swains or free- 
holders within the forest constituting the 
Jury. Its principal jurisdiction was to In- 
quire into the oppressions and grievances 
committed by the oncers of the forest 
Swaip (swap), v.i. [Form of sweep,^ To 
walk proudly ; to sweep. [Local.] 

SwalfT pret. of stoeU. Swelled. 

Bwale (swfil), n. 1. A shade or shady spot 
2. Av^ey; a low place; a moor.— 8. [See 
SWEAL.] A gutter in a candle. [Provincial 
English in all senses.] 

Swale (sw&l), v.i. To waste; to consume. 
See SWSAL. 

Swale (sw&lX v.t. [See Sweal.] To dress, 
as a hog for bacon, by singeing or burning 
off his hair. [Provincial EngliM. ] 

Swallet (swal’et), n. [Possibly from swell; 
comp. G. sekwaM, a swell of the sea, a bil- 
low, from BchweUen, to swell.] In tin min- 
ing, water breaking in upon the miners at 
their work. 

Swallow (bwo 115), n. [A. Sax. swalewe, 
$we(Uwe,T). zwcUuw, Icel andSw. svala, Dan. 
sveUe, O.H.G. aucUawa, Mod. G. aohwaXbe, 
swallow.] A common name of a number of 
insessorial birds of the fissirostral section of 
the order, several species of which are well- 
known in this country. They are remark- 
able for their dense plumage, extreme 
length of wii^, and velocity of flight, while 
thmr feet and legs are comparatively weak, 
^eir food consists of insects, which they 
catch in the air, and thus they pass more of 
their time upon the wing than most other 
birds. Their bill is short and very broad 
at the base, so that the rape is remarkably 
wide. They are found ^ost all over the 
world. In temperate climates the swallows 
are migratory Birds, marking the arrival of 
spring by their coming, and giving notice 
timt summer is over by their departure to 
wanner regions. The common species in 
Britain are the chimney swallow {Uintmdo 
rmUea\ the honse-martln {B. urbica), and 
the sand-martin (H. riparia). The chir.ley 
awallowhas the tail very demly foikeh;fhe 
two outidde feathers being far longer than 
any of the others. It is about ^ inches 
In length. The upper parts and a broad 


bar across the breast are bhiish black, Hie 
forehead and throat chestnut, the under 
surface white. The nest is cup -shaped, 



Chimney Swallow {ffirundo rustica). 


made of mud, and placed in chimneys, 
under open roofs, or In similar situations. 
The house -martin is glossy black above, 
whitish below and on the rump, and the 
tail is not so markedly forked, it builds a 
hemispherical nest of mud or clay under 
eaves. <&c., with the entrance on one side. 
The sand-martin is smaller than either of 
the above, brownish on the upper parts, 
white below, with the tail moderately 
forked. It makes its nest in steep sandy 
banks, excavating by means of its bill a gal- 
lery 18 inches or more in depth for the pur- 
pose. The purple martin (H. purpurea) is 
a very common species in North America, 
and 18 a great favourite in the northern 
parts, where, like the British species, it 
serves as a herald of spring. Several other 
species belong to America. 

Swallow (swoHo), v.t. [A. Sax. swelgan, 
swilgan, to swallow; L.G. ewcUgen, D. zwel- 
gen, Dan. svdlge, Icel soelgja, O.G. ewelhan, 
Mod. G. sehwelgen, to swallow, to gulp down; 
from same stem O.E. swolgh, swalgh, Icel 
svelgr, Dan. svdlg, Sw. svalg, G. smwalg, a 
gulf or abyss, a whirlpool, the gullet. ] 1. To 
take into the stomach; to receive through the 
gullet or (esophagus into the stomach ; as, 
to swallow food or drink.— 2. To draw into 
an abyss or gull; to ingulf: to overwhelm; 
to absorb : usually followed by up. ’ In bogs 
swallow'd up and lost.’ Milton. 

The earth opened her mouth and swallowed them 
up. Num. xvi. 33. 

8. To take Into the mind readily; to receive 
or embrace, as opinions or belief, without 
examination or scruple; to receive impli- 
citly; to drink in. ‘With open mouth swal- 
lowing a tailor’s news.’ Skak. ‘Though 
that story ... be not so readily swallowed.* 
Sir T. Browne. 

Here he delights the weekly news to con, 

And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 

To swallow all their varying authors teach. 

Crabbe. 

4. To engross to one's self; to appropriate. 

Homer . . . has up the honour of those 

who succeeded him. Pope. 

6. To occupy; to employ; to take up. 

The necessary provision of Me swallows the great- 
est part of their time. Loeke. 

6. To seize and waste ; to exhaust ; to con- 
sume. ‘For swallowing the treasure of the 
realm.’ Shak. 

Corruption swallow'd what the liberal hand 

Of bounty scatter'd. Thomson. 


7. To engross the faculties of; to engage 
completely. 

The priest and the prophet have erred through 
strong drink, they are swcUiowed up of wine. 

Is. xxvUl. 7. 

8. To pnt up with; to bear; to take patienily; 

as, to swallow an affront— 9. To retract; to 
recant. his vows whole.* Shak. 

Swallow (swoiad), n. 1. The gullet or csso- 
phagus; the throat— 2. Capacity for swal- 
lowing; voracity. * There being nothing too 
gross for the swallow of political rancour.’ 
J^nif. WHson.—^. Taste; relish; inclination; 
liking. ‘I have no for it’ Massin- 

gsr.—4. As much as is swallowed at once. 

CRrallOWer (swono-dr), n. One who swal- 
lows: also, a glutton. TdUer. 

Swallaw-llib (swollO-fish), n. a ssa-flsh of 
the genus Trigla, the T. hinmdo, remark- 
able for the sise of its gill fins. Called also 
the Sapphirim Oumard. 

Swallow-stone (swollfi-stfin], n. CheUdo- 
nius Upis, a stone wfaioh Pliny and other 


autbori afllnn to be found in the stonuMlit 
of young swallowa. 

SwaUow-4ail (swom-t&ll n. l. a plant, a 
species of willow. ‘ The shining willow they 
ca)! swallow-tail.* Bacon,— 2. In joinery, the 
same as Dove-tan.—^ In fort, an outwork 
composed of two redans, and called also 
Queue d*Hyronde. See Kebab. —4. A swal- 
low-tailed coat. Lord Lytton. —5. The points 
of a burgee. 

Swallow-tailed (swollfi-tald), a. l. Of the 
form of a swallow’s tail; haviiig tapering or 
pointed skirts; as, a swallow-tailed coat— 
2. In joinery, dove-tailed. -Swallow-tailed 
butterfly, swallow-tailed moth, names given 
to the PapUio machaon, a large and beauti- 
ful species of butterflies; and to the Durap- 
teryx Sarhbuoaria, a common British moth: 
BO called because in both insects the binder 
wings are prolonged to form pointed tails 
or projections. -—Swallow-tailed hawk, a spe- 
cies of hawk, Nauelerus furoatus, found in 
the Southern States of America. 

Swallow-wort (swons-wSrt), n. The Eng- 
lish name of various species of plants of the 
genus Asclepias, nat. order Asclepiadacese ; 
also, a name given to the common celandine 
(Chelidonium majus). 

Swam (swam), pret. of swim. 

Swamp (swomp), n. [Closely akin to sump, 
a pond, and also to A. Sax. swamm, Dan. 
and Sw. svamp, Icel, avo^ypr, G. schwamm, 
a sponge; from root of swim.] A piece of 
spongy land; low ground saturated with 
water ; soft wet ground which may have a 
raowth of certain kinds of trees, but is unfit 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes, being 
thus distinguished from bog or marsh, thonan. 
often used as synonymous with those words, 
as also with fen ana morass. 

Swamp (swomp), v.t. 1. To plunge, whelm, 
or sink in a swamp, or as in a swamp.— 2. To 
plunge into inextricable difficulties. ‘Hav- 
ing swamped himself in following the ignis 
fatuus of a theory.’ Sir W. Hamilton.— 
8. Naut. to overset, sink, or cause to become 
filled, as a boat, in water: to whelm. 

Swamp-cabbage (8womp'kab-baj),n. Same 
as Skimk-cabbage. 

Swamp -bare ( swomp ’har), n. Same as 
Water-rabbit. 

Swamp-blokory (swomp'hik-o-rl), n. See 
Hiokoby. 

Swamp-locustTree (swomplo-kust tr§), n. 
A thorny leguminous tree (Gleditschia tnono- 
sperma) inhabiting the Southern States of 
America. Called also Water-locust. 

Swamp - oak ( swomp’dk), n. A species of 
oak {Quercus bicolor) common on low ground 
in Canada and the United States. 


Swamp -ore (swomp’dr), n. Same as Bog 
Iron-ore (which see). 

Swamp-pink (swomp'pingk), n. The popu- 
lar name of the wild honey-suckle (Azalea 
viscosa). [United States. ] 

Swamp - Bassafras (swomp-sas’sa-fras), n. 
See Sassafras. 

Swamp -wood (swomp'wud). See Kopb- 

BARK. 

Swampy (swompl), a. Consisting of swamp; 
like a swamp; low, wet, and spongy; as, 
swampy land. 

Swan (swon), n. [A. Sax. swan; common 
to the Teutonic latmuages : D. zwaan, Icel 
svanr, Sw. svan, Dan. svane, O.G. suan, 
suano, G. schwan; probably from same root 
as Skr. svan, L. sono, to sound. See SOUND.! 
A natatorial bird of the genus Cygnus and 
family Anatidse. They are round upon rivers 
and small pools of fresh water, rather than 



Wild Swan or Hooper iCpgnus ferut). 


ihesoaor the largor lakes. They are auunif 
the most ornamental of all the water-birds^ 
on account of their great sise, the graoeful- 
nese of their forms and moHons, and the 
snowy whiteness of the plumage of thoM 
species with which we are most 
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l?lie ipeolei which inhabit or viiit Britain 
are the mute or tame swan {Cygnus olor\ 
the wild ewan or hooper (C. /enurl and the 
Bewick swan (C. Bevokkii). The black swan 
(C. atratut) is an AustraUan spedes, about 



Black Swan atratus). 


the size of the tame swan. Like the white 
swan, it is frequently kept as an ornament 
in parks in this country. Other species are 
the Polish swan (C. inimitabUu), the Amer- 
ican swan (C. americanus), the trumpeter 
swan (C. hucoinator), also an American 
form, and the black-necked swan {C. nigri- 
collis) of South America. In England the 
swan is said to be a bird-royal, in which no 
subject can have property, save by special 
permission of the crown. A mark or badge 
was granted to those who enjoyed this right, 
and the ceremony of swan-upping, swan- 
hopping, or swan-marking is yet annually 
carried out on the Thames on behalf of the 
crown, of the University of Oxford, smd sev- 
eral of the London companies or guilds. 
The Bwaii-mnrks are made upon the upper 
mandible with a knife or other sharp instru- 
ment. 

Swan-down (awon'doun),n. Same as Swans- 
down. 

Swan -flower (swon'flou-fir), n. A name 
given to orchids of the genus Cycnoches, in 
allusion to the column, which is long and 
gracefully curved, like the neck of a swan. 

Swang (swang), n. [A form of swamp (which 
see).] Apiece of low land or green sward 
liable to be covered with water; also, a 
swamp or bog. [Provincial English.) 

Swanherd (swon'hdrd), n. One who tends 
swans. 

No person having swans could appoint a 
without the king's stvanhercCs license. YarrelL 

Swanliopping (swon'hop-ing), n. [A cor- 
ruption of swan-upping. ] See under SWAN. 
T. Hook. 

Swank (swangk), a. [Allied to G. schwank, 
pliant, flexible, supple.] Thin; slender; 
pliant; agile. [Scotch.] 

Swankie, Swanky (swangk'i), n. An active 
or clever young fellow. Skinner. [Scotch. ] 

Swankinff (swangk'ing), a. Supple; active. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Swan-Uke (swonllk), a. Resembling a swan. 
' A swan-like end.’ Shak. 

Swan-mark (swon'mkrk), n. A mark indi- 
cating the ownership of a swan. 

The swan-mark, called by Sir Edward Coke, 
cigninota, was cut in the skin oi tlie beak of the swan 
with a sharp knife or other instrument. Varrell. 

Swan - nook ( swon^nek ), n. The end of a 
pipe curved or arched like the neck of a 
swan. 

Swannery (swon'6r-i), n. A place where 
swans are bred and reared. 

flwanpan (swan'pan), n. Same as Shwan- 
pan. 

oWAne-down (swonz'doun), n. l. The down 
of the swan.— 2. A fine, soft, thick woollen 
cloth; also, a thick cotton cloth with a soft 
pile or nap on one side. 

Swux^BlXO^ (swon'shot), n. A large kind of 
shot used for swan-shooting. 

I made him take the two fowling-pieces, which we 
always carried, and loaded them with large swan- 
ihot, as big as small pistol-bullets. Ikfoe. 

Swanektn (swon'skin), n. 1. The skin of a 
swan with the feathers on.— 2. A kind of 
twilled flannel; also, a kind of woollen 
blanketing used by letterpress printers and 
engravers. 

*^f*P(*vop),ade. iC!omp.G.Mfti^np,ablow, 
also as interj. slapl smack! perhaps from 
sound of a hasty blow or smack. ] Hastily ; 
at a snatch; with hasty violmoe. [Frovin- 
oial Bnglish.] 


Swap (swop), v.t jpret A pp. swapped; 
ppr. swapping. [Amed probably to sweep 
and swoop; comp. Q. sehwappen, to strike, 
to swap. The sense of barter may come 
from the habit of striking hands on a bar- 
gain. Comp, to strike a bargain. See SWAP, 
a4v.] 1. To strike with a sweeping stroke; 
to knock down. [Old and provincial ]— 
2. To swop; to barter; to exchange. [Colloq.) 

Swap (swop), v.i. 1. To fall completely 
down.— 2. To ply the wings with a sweeping 
noise.— 8. To swop. 

Swap (swop), n. 1. A blow; a stroke. Beau, 
FI. [Ola and provincial]— 2. A barter; 
an exchange. Si/r W. Scott [Colloq.] 

Swape (swap), n. [Collateral form of sweep, 
swipe. ] 1. A machine for raising water, con- 
sisting of a bucket hung to the end of a 
counterpoised lever; a sweep or swipe.— 
2. A sconce or light-holder.— 3. A pump- 
handle.— 4. A long oar; a sweep. 

Swappet (swap), v.t. and i. To swap; to 
throw down; to strike off. Chaucer. 

Sward (swftrd), n. [A. Sax. sweard, O.D. 
swaerde. Mod. D. zwoord, Dan. svatr, Icel 
svbrdr, Q. schwarte, all signifying the skin 
of bacon, and then sward or surface of the 
earth.] 1. A skin; a covering. Halliwell. 
[Provincial English.] — <Swara; pork, bacon 
cured in large flitches. Halliwell,— 2. The 
grassy surface of land; turf; that part of 
the soil wliich is filled with the roots of 
grass, forming a kind of mat. When covered 
with green grass it is called qreen-sward. 

Sward (sward), v.t. To produce sward on; 
to cover with sward. Mortimer. 

Sward-cutter (sward'kut-ftr), n. l. A form 
of plough for turning over grass lands.— 2. A 
lawn-mower. 

Swarded (sward'ed), a. Covered with sward. 

* The sioarded lea.’ J. Baillie. 

Swardy (sward'i), a. Covered with sward 
or grass; as, swardy land. 

Sware (swar), old pret. of swear. 

Cophetua sware a royal oath : 

‘ This beggar maid shall be my queen I ’ Tennyson. 

Swarf (swftrf), v.t. [Akin to swerve (which 
see).] To faint; to swoon. Sir W. Scott 

SwaJrf (swkrf), n. Stupor ; a fainting fit ; a 
swoon. [Scotch.] 

Swarf (swarf), n. 1. Iron-filings. E. H. 
Knight; Simmond8.—2. The grit worn away 
from grindstones used in grinding cutlery 
wet. Halliwell. [Provincial English. ] 

Swarl^money t (swarf'mun-i), n. In feudal 
law, money paid in lieu of the service of 
castleward. 

Swarm (sw^rm), n. [A. Sax. swearm, a 
swarm ; Icel. svarmr, a tumult ; 0. H. G. 
swarm. Mod. G. schwarm, noisy revelry, a 
swarfn, schwdrmen, to buzz, to riot, to 
swarm, Bavar. schwurm, confusion in the 
head, throng, swarm. The root meaning is 
seen in G. schwirren, to whirr, to wliizz, to 
chirp, &c. ; Skr. svar, to sound. See the 
verb, also Swear.] 1. A large number or 
body of small animals or insects, particu- 
larly when moving in a confused mass. ‘A 
tnoarm of flies in vintage time.’ Milton.— 
2. Especially, the cluster or great number of 
honey-bees which emigrate from a hive at 
once, and seek new lodgings under the direc- 
tion of a queen; or a like body of bees united 
and settled pennanently in a hive. — 8. A 
great number or multitude; particularly, a 
multitude of people in motion : used some- 
times of inanimate oblects. ‘This swarm 
of fair advantages.' Shak. 

Her men, 

Seeii^ the mighty swarm about their walls, 

Left her and fled. Tennyson. 

Syn. Multitude, crowd, throng, cluster. 

Swarm (sw^rm), v.i. [A. Sax. swearmian, 
L.G. swarmen, G. schwdrmen, Dan. svdrme, 
Sw. svdrma, to swarm, to rove, to wander, 
to revel See the noun.] 1. To collect and 
depart from a hive by flight in a body, as 
bees; as, bees swarm in warm, clear days in 
summer.— 2. To appear or collect in a crowd; 
to congregate or throng in multitudes ; to 
crowd together with confused movements. 

In crowds around the swarming- people^im 

O, what a multitude of thoughts at once 

Awaken’d in me swarm. Milton. 

8. To be crowded ; to be overrun ; to be 
thronged with a multitude of animals in 
motion; to a^und; to be filled with a num- 
ber or crowd of objects. * Swarming with 
caterpillars.' Shak. 

Every place swarms with soldiers. Spenser. 

4. To breed multitudes. 

Not so thick swarm’d once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 


BWSmit (swj^rmX v. t To crowd or throng. 
*To«ioamuB round about.’ SaekvUle. 
SWBXm (swgrmXr.i. [Perhaps akin to «trem, 
hut more probably to squmn, which may 
either be derived from tnls or the origin ot 
this. See Squirm.] To climb a tree, pole, 
or the like by embracing it with the arms 
and legs, and scrambling; to shin. 

At the top was placed a piece of money, as a prise 
for those who could swarm up and seize it. Cose. 

SwannlXlM (swgr'mlng), n. 1. The act of 
coming on in swarms as bees — 2. In bot a 
method of reproduction observed in some 
of the Oonfervacess and Desmldlaceee, in 
which the granules constituting the green 
matter become detached from each other 
and move about in their cells ; then the ex- 
ternal membrane swells and bursts, and the 
granules issue forth into the water to become 
new plants. 

Swart, Bwarth (ewgrt, swgrth), a. [A. Sax. 
swart, sweart; common to all the Teutonic 
tongues ; Goth, svarts, 0. Sax. 0. Fris. and 
L.G. swart, Icel svartr, G. sohwarz, D. zwart 
—black, dark. Grimm allies swart with L. 
surdus, deaf, dull, indistinct, as If the ori- 
ginal meaning is of a colour not to be per- 
ceived. ] Being of a dark hue ; moderately 
black; swarthy: said especially of the skin. 
‘A nation strange with visage swart.’ Spen- 
ser. ‘Lame, foolish, -crooked, fltoarf.' Shak. 

‘ Y our swarth Cimmerian. ' Shak. 

Swart (swftrt), v.t To make tawny. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Swart-back (swartTiak), n. The great block- 
backed gull (Larus marinus). [Scotch.] 
Swarth (swftrth), n. An apparition of a per- 
son about to die; called in Scotland a wraith. 
[Provincial English.] 

These apparitions are called fetches, and in Cum- 
berland swarths. Grose. 

Swarth (swftrth), n. Sward ; turf. 

Groans are heard on the mountain swarth. Hogg, 

Swarth (swRrth), n. A swath ; one ot the 
bands or ridges of grass, hay, «fcc. , produced 
by mowing vHth the scythe. 

An aflfectioned ass, that cons state without book 
and utters it by great swarths. Shak, 

SwarthUy (swftrth'i-li), adv. With a swarthy 
hue. 

SwarthlnesB, SwarthneBS (swRrth'i-nes, 
BWftrth'nes), 7i. The state ot being swarthy; 
tawniness; a dusky or dark complexion. 
Swarthy (swftrth'i), a. (From swarth, swart 
See Swart.] Being of a dark hue or dusky 
complexion; tawny or black; as, the Moors, 
Spaniards) and Italians are more swarthy 
than the French, Germans, and English. ‘A 
swarthy Ethiope.' Shak. 'Hard coils ot 
cordage, swarthy HBhing-neta.’ Tennyson. 
Their swarthy hosts would darken all our plains. 

Aadison. 

Swarthy t (swBrth'l), v.<. To blacken; to 
make swartny. 

Now will I and my man John S7varihy our faces 
over os if that country’s heat had made 'em so. 

Cowley, 

SwartlnOBB (sw^rt’i-nes), n. The state of 
being swart or swarthy; a tawny colour. 
SwartiBh (sw^rt'ish), a. Somewhat swart, 
dark, or tawny. 

SwaxtoesB (Bw^rt’nes), n. Swarthiness. 
Sir W. Scott 

Swart-Btar (swArt’stkr), n. The Dog-star: 
so called because it appears in the neat of 
summer which darkens or makes swart the 
complexion. 

Shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks. 

MiUon. 

Bwartyt (sw^rfi), a. Swarthy ; tawny. Shak.; 
Burton. 

S'Wartsla (sw^rf zi-a), n. [In honour of Olot 
Swartz, M.D., a long time resident in the 
West Indies, and author of a work on the 
botany of these islands.] A genus of legu- 
minous tree& the species of which are na- 
tives of South America and the West India 
Islands. They are mostly large forest trees 
yielding ahard durable timber^aving simple 
or pinnate leaves, and axillary racemes of 
flowers. The 8. tomentosa is a high thick 
tree growing in Guiana. It has a fine red- 
dish-coloured wood, which becomes black 
^age, and is considered very indestructible. 
Trie bark is very bitter, and is used as a 
medicine in Guiana. 

Bwsnr« (swftrv), v.i. To swerve; to incline 
to one side. Spenser; Sir W. Scott [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

SwUh (swosh), n, [K’obably from sound of 
splashing water; comp. Sw. swassa, to bluB> 
ter, to bully, to swagger. AkinneisA.] L A 
blustering noise; a vapouring. [Slang.]— 
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SWEAT 


A Imptilte of wator flowing yiolenoo ; 
a dainlng or iplath of wat«r. Col«8,S, A 
narrow sound or channel of water lying 
within a sandbank, or between that and 


sand.’ Bp. ffopkini.--i. To wind or fold 
together; to bind; to wrap. 

Last night the gifted seer did view | 

A wet Mroud rwatJud round ladye gay. 

Sir IV. SciOt. 


the shore. [UnitM Btate8.]~4. A roaring *, a 

blade ; a swaggerer ; a swasher. —6. Liquid ^ 

auh. flllet. Ymiixg. 


mth; wash; hogwash. Tyndale. 

Swash (swosh), v.i. 1, To bluster; to make 
a great noise; to make a show of valour; to 
vapour or brag.— 2. To spill or splash water 
about ; to dash or flow noisily ; to splash ; 
as, water twa^ing on a shallow place.— 
A t To fall violently or noisily. 

They offered to kiss her and swashed down upon 
licr bed. Holiushed^ 

Swashf (swosh), n. In arch, an oval figure, 
whose mouldings are oblique to the axis of 
the work. Job. Moxon. 

Swash (swosh), a. [A form akin to squcuh. ] 
Soft, like fruit too ripe ; swashy. [Provin- 
eial English.] 

Swash-bank (swoshljangk), n. The crown- 
ing portion of a sea-embankment. E. H. 
Knight. 

Swash-bucket (Bwoshl>uk-et), n. The com- 
mon receptacle of the washings of the scul- 
lery; hence, a mean slatternly woman. [Pro- 
idnoial English.] 

Swash-buckler ( swosh '’buk-16r), n. A 
swaggering blade; a bravo; a bully or brag- 
gadocio. 

A bravo, a swask-buckter, one that for money and 
good cheere will follow any man to defend him ; but 
n any danger come he runs away the first, and leaves | 
him m the lurch. Florio. 

Swasher (swosh^er), n. One who swashes 
or makes a blustering show of valour or 
force of arms; a braggart; a bully. 

I have observed these three swashers . . . three 
such antics do not amount to a man. Shak. 

Swashing (swosh'ing), y. and a. 1. Having 
the character of a swasher; swaggering; 
slashing; dashing. 

We'll have a swashing and a martial outside. 

Shak. 

2. Having great force; crushing. 

Gregory, remember thy swashing blow. Shak. 

Swash-letter (swosh^et-^r), n. In printing, 
a name common to letters whose termlna- 
tionsproject considerably beyond the shank, 
thus K, Q, E, &c. 

Swash-plate (swosh'plat), n. In rnech, a 
disc B, fixed on 

a revolving axis 

A in an inclined 1 3. 

position, for the 
purpose of com- 
municating a re- cl 

ciprooating mo- /A 

tlon to a bar c, in jj 

Uie direction of fl 

its length. The 

excursion of the |l 

bar c varies with [I. 

the inclination || 

of the plate to jl 

the axis, accord* || 

ing to a very ob* 
vious law. 

Swash-way (swosh' w&), n. same asiSwosh, 8. 
Swashy (swosh'i), a. Same as Swash. 

Swat (swat), old and prov. (Scotch) pret. of 
sweat. 

Swatch (swftch), n. [From swath, a band 
or flllet. See below.] l.fAswath. Tusser. 

2. A small piece of cloth cut off as a sample; 
a specimen of any kind. 

Swa^h (swgth), n. [A. Sax. swathe, swesth, 
a track, a way, a path, a swath ; D. zwaad, 

O. sehwaden, a swath, a row of mown grass. 
The original meaning is probably a long 
flllet or band, as a swaddling-band. See 
SWABDXiB.] 1. A line or ridge of grass or 
com cut and thrown together by a scythe 
or mowing-machine.— 2. The whole reach 
or sweep of a scythe or mowing-machine ; 
as. a wide swath.— Z. A band or fillet; a band- 
age; a swathe. Shak. 

Swath-tMnidt(iwath'l>ond).n. Aswaddllng- 
band. 

Swathe (ew&TH), v.t. pret. & pp. swathed; 
ppr. tieathing. [IceL svatha, to swathe; 

A Sax. tweihian, to bind. See Swath, 
SWAPBLS.l 1. To bind with a band, band- 
age, or roller; as, to sioaths a child. 

Their children are never swathed or bound about 
with anything when first bom. dlb^. AbbH. 

2. To make a bundle of; to tie up in bundles 
or sheaves, as com. ‘ Swathed or made into 
sheaves.’ Cctgraps.S. To bind about; to 
Inclose; to confine. 'Who hath swathed in 
the great and proud ocean with a girdle of 


Bwathey ( swath'i), a. Of or pertaining to 
a swath ; consisting of or lying in swaths. 
‘And lays the grass in many a swathey line.’ 
J. Baillie. 

Swathl31g-OlOthOfl(sw&TH'ing-kldTHz),n.pl. 
Swaddling-clothes. Shak. 

Swats (swats), n. pi. [A. Sax. swate, sWdtan, 
beer, ale.1 Ale or beer. ‘Eeaming swats, 
that drank divinely.’ Bums. [Scotch.] 
BwattOft pret. of sweie {sweat). Sweated. 
Chaucer. 

Swatter (swat'er), v. l [Comp. Bav. schwad- 
dem, to splash, to spill; 8w. squattra, to 
chatter.] To splutter; to flounce; to move 
rapidly in any fluid, generally in an undu- 
lating way. Sir D. I^ndsay. [Scotch.] 
Sway (swa), v.i. [Prov. E. sioeg, sweigh, 
sway, to swing, to sway ; perhaps from the 
Scandinavian; Icel. sveggja, to make to sway, 
to veer; sveigja, to bend, to yield, to swerve; 
Dan. svaie, to awing, sveie, to bend; L.G. 
swajen, to waver in the wind, D. swaeijen, 
to swing. Same root as swing, swag, wag.] 
1. To swing backwards and forwards.— 2. To 
hang In a heavy, unsteady manner; to lean; 
to swag; as, a wall strnys to the west. 

The balance sways on our part. Bacon. 

8. To move or advance to one side ; to in- 
cline to one side : hence, to have the judg- 
ment or feelings inclining one way. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war . . . 
Now sivays it this way, like a mighty sea, . . . 
Now sways it that way. Shak. 

4. To have weight or influence. 

The example of sundry churches . . . doth sway 
much. Hooker. 

5. To bear rule ; to govern. ‘ Hadst thou 
sway'd as kings should do.’ Shak.— 6. t To 
advance steadily onwards. 

Let US sway on and meet them in the field. Shak. 

—To sway up {naut), to swing up by pull- 
ing a rope ; to throw a strain on a mast- 
rope, in order to start the mast upwards, 
so that the fld may be taken out previously 
to lowering the mast. 

Bw^ (swa), v.t. [See the verb intransitive.] 

1. 'To move backwards and forwards; to 
wave or swing; to wield with the hand; as, 
to sway the sceptre. — 2. To bias literally 
or figuratively; to cause to lean or incline to 
one side; to prejudice; as, the king was 
swayed by his council from the course he 
intended to pursue. 

God forgive them that so much have sway’d 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me. Shak. 
As bowls run true by being made 
On purpose false, and to be sway’d. Hudibras. 

8. To rule; to govern; to influence or direct 
by power and authority, or by moral force ; 
to manage. 

She could not sway her house. Shak. 
This was the race 

To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. 

Dry den. 

Take heed lest passion sway 
Thy judgment to do aught, which else free will 
Would not admit. Milton. 

4. Naut, to hoist; to raise: particularly ap- 
plied to the lower yards and to the topmasts. 
—Guide, Direct, Sway. See under OuiBB. 
Syn. To wield, swing, move, wave, bias, rule, 
govern, direct, influence. 

Bway (swa), n. 1. The swing or sweep of a 
weapon. 

With huge twO'handed sway 
Brandish'd aloft, the horrid edge came down 
Wide-wasting. Milton, 

2. The motion of a thing moving heavily. 

Are not you moved when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm t Shak. 

[The stoay of earth, according to Craik, may 
be explained as the baianced swing qf ea/rth. ] 
8. Preponderance; turn or cast of the bal- 
ance. 

Expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battel. MiUoti. 

4. Power exerted in governing; rule; do- 
minion; control. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear sw<w, 

The post or honour is a private station. Addison, 

6. Influence ; weight or authority that in- 
clines to one side ; as, the sieay of desires ; 
all the world is subject to the sway at 
fashion.— 6. A switch used by thatchers to 
bii|d their work.— SYK. Swln^, sweep, rule, 


dominion, control, influence, direction, pre- 
ponderance, ascendency. 
Bway-bao(lCM(fiv&'bakt),a. Same skSwayed, 
p. and a. 

Bway-liraoillff (sw&'br&s-ing), n. The hori- 
zontal bracing of a bridge, to prevent lateral 
swaying. 

Swayed (sw&d), p. and a. Strained and 
weakened in the hinder parts of the body : 
applied to overworked horsea ‘ Swayed in 
the back and shoulder-shotten.’ Shak. 
Swayfkll (swa'ful), a. Able to sway ; sway- 
ing; powerful. ‘Cytheria’s swayftu power.’ 
Fawkes. [Bare.] 

Sweal (swdl), v.i. [A. Sax. swilan, to bum 
slowly without flame, from sw6l, heat : cog. 
L.G. swelen, G. schwelen, to bum slowly, to 
sweal; Icel. svcela, thick choking smoke. 
Swelt, sultry are from this stem.] 1. To 
blaze away: to swale. ~2. To melt and run 
down, as the tallow of a candle ; to waste 
away without feeding the flame, 

Sweal (8w61), v.t To dress, as a hog, by 
burning or singeing; to swale. 

Swear (swar), v.i. pret. swore (formerly 
sioare); pp. sworn; ppr. swearing. [A. Sax. 
swerian, to swear, pret. sw6r, pp. sworen; 
same as the swer of answer; common to the 
Teutonic tongues ; D. zweren, G. schwbren, 
O.G. swerohx, swerjan, Goth, tsvaran, IceL 
sveria, 8w. swdrja, Dan. svdrge, to swear. 
Probably from same root os in swarm, and 
Skr. svar, to sound.] 1. To affirm or utter 
a solemn declaration, with an appeal to God 
for the truth of what is afllrmea; to declare 
or affirm in a solemn manner. 

Ye shall not swear by my name falsely. Lev. xix. la. 
But I say to you. Siuear not at all. Mat. v. 34. 

O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 

Shak. 

2. To promise upon oath; to vow; to promise 
in a solemn manner. 

Jacob said, Swar tome this day; and hesttfare 
unto him. Gen. xxv. 33. 

8. To give evidence on oath; as, to swear to 
the truth of a statement. 

At what ease 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you. Shak. 

4. To use profane languid ; to be profane; 
to practise profaneness; to use the name or 
names of God irreverently in common con- 
versation; to utter profane oaths. 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect and swear but now and then. 

Shak. 

The swearer continues to s 7 i>ear: tell him of his 
wickedness; he allows it is great, but he continues to 
swear on. IV. Gilpin. 

—To swear off, to swear out, to renounce 
solemnly; as, to swear off drinking. 

I hear your grace hath sworn out houseke^in^. 

Bwear (sw&r), v. f. l. To utter or affirm with 
a solemn appeal to God for the truth of the 
declaration; as, to swear an oath. 

And Galahad sivare the vow. 

And good Sir Bors, our Lancelot’s cousin, sware. 

Tennyson. 

2. To promise in a solemn manner; to vow. 

Well, tell me now what lady is the same 
To whom you sioore a secret pilgrimage. Shak. 

8. To put to an oath; to cause to take an 
oath; to bind by an oath; as, to swear wit- 
nesses in court; to swear a Jury; the witness 
has been sworn; the Judges are sworn into 
office. ‘ I dare be sworn for him.’ Shak. 

I'll kiss thy foot ; I'll swear myself thy subject. 

Shak. 

Let me swear you all to secrecy. Dryden. 
She called Mary, a thousemd times, the moat cruel 
of girls, and sworehet to secrecy by a hundred oaths, 
Trollope. 

4. To declare or charge upon oath; as, to 
swear treason against a man.— 6. To apj^al 
to by an oath; to call to witness. [Rare.] 
Now by Apollo, king, thou swear'st thy gods in vain. 

Shak. 

6. To utter in a profane manner, or by using 
the name or names of God irreverently. 

Being thus frighted swears a prayer or two 
And sleeps again. Shak. 

—To swear the peace against one, to make 
oath that one is under the actual fear of 
death or bodily harm from some person, in 
which case the person must find sureties of 
the peace. See SURBTY. 

Bweax (swdr), a. Lazy; indolent. [Scotch.} 
See SWBBR. 

Swearer (swftr'fer), n. l. One who swears ; 
one who calls God to witness for the truth 
of his declaration. — 2. A profane person ; 
one who habitually utters profane oathA 
* And make our swearers priests. ’ Shak. 
Sweat (Bwet), n. [O.E. svoet, swat, swots, 
A. Sax. swdt, sweat The A Sax. regularly 
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prodooed and the fom wmai oomea 
rather from the verb, or from the Scandin* 
avian forms: IceL seeitt, Sw. soett. Dm. wed; 
comp, also L.G. eioeet, D. tweet. G. eehioeiee. 
From a root seen also in L. mdor, sweat ; 
Gr. AidrOe, sweat, Ayd<5r^ater (where A=«]f; 
Skr. svedas, sweat.] 1. llie fluid or sensible 
moisture which is excreted from the skin of 
an animal. See Fbrspieation. 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. 

Gen. iU. 19. 

2. The state of one who sweats. 

Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, Milton, 

8. That which causes sweat; labour; toil; 
drudgery. 

This painful labour of abridging was not easy, but 
a matter of sweat and watching. a Maccab. ii. a6. 

4. Moisture exuded from any substance; 
as, the sweat of hay or grain in a mow or 
stack. ~5. t Sweating sickness. 

Thus, what with the w.ir, what with the sweat, 
what with the gallows, and what with poverty, I am 
custom-shrunk. Skak, 

Sweat (swet), t,i, pret. & pp. meat or 
sweated. [A. sax. swcetan, IceL sveita, L.G. 
meten, D. zweeten, G. schwitzen. See the 
noun. ] 1. To excrete sensible moisture from 
the skin. ‘ Mistress Page at the door, meat- 
in^ and blowing.’ Shak.—2. To toil; to 
labour; to drudge. * If you do meat to put 
a tyrant down.* Shah. 

Shall I sweat for you f Shak. 

He’d have the poets sweat, JValler. 

8. To emit moisture, as green plants in a 
heap.— 4. To lose or squander money freely; 
to bleed. Ld. Lytton, [Slang.] 

Sweat (swet), v.t, 1. To cause to excrete 
moisture from the skin ; as, his physicians 
attempted to meat him by the most power- 
ful sudorittcs.— 2. To emit or suffer to flow 
from the pores; to exude; to shed. ‘To 
make mine eyes to sweat compassion. ’ Shak. 
For him the rich Arabia sweats her gums. Dryden, 

8. To extort or extract money from; to fleece; 
to sponge on; to bleed. Ld. Lytton. [Slang.] 
—To meat coins, more especially gold coins, 
to shake a number of them together in a 
bag, so that a portion of the metal is worn 
off and kept, yet the diminution of the value 
is not readily perceived. R Cobden. 
Sweater (swet'^r), n. 1 . One who sweats.— 
2. One who or that which causes to sweat ; 
specifically, (a) a sudorific ; (b) a grinding 
employer; one who sweats his workpeople; 
especially, one who employs working tailors 
at low wages. 

The siveater is the greatest evil in the trade ; as 
the sweating system increases the number of hands 
to an almost incredible extent — wives, sons, daugh- 
ters, and extra women all working long days. 

Mayhew. 

Sweath-bandt (sw&TH'band), n. A swad- 
dling-band. Smnser. 

SweatUy (sweri-li), adv. In a sweaty man- 
ner; BO as to be moist with sweat. 
SweatlneSB (swet'l-nes), n. The state of 
being sweaty or moist with sweat. 
Sweating -bath (swet'ing-bath), n. A su- 
datory; a bath for producing sensible sweat; 
a stove. 

Sweating -house (swet'ing-hous), n. A 
house for sweating persons in sickness. 
Sweating-iron (swet'ing-i-6m), n, a kind 
of knife or scraper to remove sweat from 
horses. 

Sweating-room (swet'ing-rom), n. 1 . A 
room for sweating persons. — 2. In dairy 
business, a room for sweating cheese and 
carrying off the superfluous juices. 
Sweating •SiOkneSB (swet'ing-sik-nes), n. 
Sudor anglicanus, ephemera sudatoria, or 
ephemera maligna; an extremely fatal, feb- 
rUe epidemic disease which made its appear- 
ance in England in August, 1485, and at 
different periods up till 1661, and which 
read very extensively on the Continent, 
was characterized by profuse sweating, 
and was frequently fatal in a few hours.— 
MtUwah sweaHng-siekness, a disease occur- 
ring in India, wmch appears to be allied to 
the worst form of cholera, and to bear a 
close relation to malignant congestive fever. 
Dunglison. 

SWMtilig-BFBtem (swetlng-sis-tem), n. A 
term appU^ particularly in the tailoring 
trade, to the praotioe of employing men, 
women, and children to make up clothes in 
their own houses at very low wages. See 
SWIATHE. 

Bwsaty (swet'i), a. l. Moist with sweat; as, 
a sweaty skin ; a sweaty garment * Their 
nkeaty night -caps.’ Shdk. ‘A sweaty 
reaper.* JKlton.— 2. Consisting of sweat 


' No noisy whiffs or swea^ streama* Sksift. 
8. Laborious; toilsome. *!niis neeofF haste.* 
I Shak. ‘ The sweaty forge.' Prior. 

Swede (sw§d), n. 1 . A native of Sweden.— 
2. A Swedish turnip. 

Swedenborglaa (swd-den-bor*Ji-anX a. Re- 
lating to Emanuel Swedenborg, or to the 
doctrines taught by him. 
BwedexLborfdiau(sw6-den-bor*ji-an),n. One 
who holds the doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem Church as taught by Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, a Swedish nobleman, bom at Stock- 
holm in 1689. He professed himself to be 
the founder of the New Jerusalem Church, 
alluding to the New Jerusalem spoken of 
in the book of the Revelation, and conceived 
that the members of this church were lifted 
with peculiar insight into spiritual things. 
The Swedenborgians believe that the regen- 
erate man is in direct communication with 
angels and with heaven. They maintain 
that the sacred Scriptures contain three 
distinct senses, callea celestial, spiritual, 
and natural, which are united by corres- 
pondences, and are accommodated respec- 
tively to p^icular classes, both of men and 
angels. They hold that there have been 
various general judgments ending particu- 
lar dispensations of divine revelation. The 
last was in 1767, when Swedenbo^ received 
the office of teaching the doctrines of the 
new church promised in the Apocalypse. 
As this church is to be eternal there will be 
no other general judgment, but each indi- 
vidual is judged soon after death. There 
are numerous societies of them both in 
Great Britain and America. 
SwedenborglanlBm (swS-den-bor'ji-an- 
izm), n. The doctrines and practice of the 
Swedenborgians. 

SwedlBb (swed'ish), a. Pertaining to Sweden 
or its inhabitants. turnip, the 
Brassica carnpestris rutabaga, a hard sort of 
turnip, known by Its glaucous leaves and 
its somewhat elongated bulb. See Turnip. 
SwediBh (swddlsh), n. The language of the 
Swedes. 

Sweep (8w6p), v.t. pret. & pp. swept; ppr. 
meeping. [There seem to be two allied 
verbs under this form, the one denoting 
chiefly to clear or brush away, the other to 
move rapidly. A. Sax. mdpan, moepest, 
maepth.'pTet. medp, p\.swe6pon, pp.swdpen, 
IceL sdpa, O.Fris. sv^pa, to sweep with a 
besom, &c. ; also IceL sveipa, to stroke, to 
brush, to sweep, to swoop,and stnpa,to swoop, 
to dart, to go swiftly; Goth, sveipan, to flow 
swiftly, to sweep ; G. schweifen, to roam, to 
drag, to sweep along. Swoop, swipe are differ- 
ent forms of this word.] 1. To brush or rub 
over with a brush, broom, or besom, for re- 
moving loose dirt; to clean by brushing; as, 
to meep a chimney or a floor. ‘ The besom 
that must meep the courtclean of such filth.' 
Shak. ‘ Ears that sweep away the morning 
dew.' Shak.— 2. To drive or carry along or 
off by a long brushing stroke or force, or 
by flowing on the earth; as, the wind meeps 
the snow from the tops of the hills; a river 
sweeps away a dam. timber, or rubbish ; a 
flood meeps away a bridge or a house. 

You seem d that wave about to break upon me 

And sweef me from my hold upon the world. 

Tennyson. 

Hence— 8. To drive, destroy, or carry off 
many at a stroke, or with celerity and vio- 
lence; as, a pestilence meeps off multitudes 
in a few days; the conflagration swept away 
whole streets of houses. 

With equal speed the torrent flows 
To sweep fame, power, and wealth away. 

Fenton, 

4. To rub over; to touch in passing; to g|^e. 
‘Whose garments sweep the ground.' Pope, 

Their long descending train. 

With rubies edg’d and sapphires, swept the plain. 

Dryden. 

6. To carry with a long swinging or drawing 
motion; to carry witih pomp. ‘And like a 
peacock stoeep along his tail.’ Shak.—Q. To 
pass over so as to clear; to clear. 

But first seven ships from Rochester are sent 
The narrow seas of all the French to sweep. 

Drayton. 

7. To strike ^th a long stroke; to brush or 
traverse quicUy with uie fingers. 

Wake into voice each silent string, 

And sweep the sounding lyre. Pope. 

8. To move swiftly over or along; as, the 
wind mept the surface of the sea. ‘As 
choughs . . . madly meep the sky.’ Shak. — 

9. To carry the eye over ; to view with pro- 
gressive rapidity; as, to meep the heavras 
with a telescope. 

Here let us sweep the boundless lands^pe. 

Thomson. 


10. To draw or drag something over ; as, to 
^ep the bottom of a river with a net, or 
with the bight a rope to hook an anchor. 

11. To propel by means of a sweep or long 
oar. 


Brigs of 386 tons have been swept at three knots or 
wore. Admiral Smyth. 

Sweep (8w6p),t>.i [See Sweep, ».t] 1. To 
pass with swiftness and violence, as some- 
thing broad or bruising the surface of any- 
thing ; as, a rwMping flood. ‘ A sweeping 
rain which leaveth no food.’ Prov. xxviii. 8. 
2. To pass over or brush along with.oelerity 
and force ; as, the wind sioeeps mong the plain. 
‘ The suwtptno whirlwind's sway. ^ Gray.— 
8. To pass with pomp; as, a person sweeps 
along with a train: sometimes with an inde- 
flnite it. 


She swe^s it through the coiut with troops of ladies. 

Shak, 

4. To move with a long reach; to move with 
a swinging motion; as, a sweeping stroke. 

Stars shooting through the darkness, gild the night 
With sweeping glories and long trails of light. 

Drydeft. 

5. To take in a view with progressive ra- 
pidity; to range, as the eye or a telescope. 

Far as the ranging eye can sweep, 

A dazzling deluge reigns. Thomson. 

Sweep (swgp), n. 1. The act of sweeping . — 
2. The oompasB, reach, or range of a con- 
tinued motion or stroke; as, a long meep.— 
8. The compass of any turning body or mo- 
tion; as, the meep of a door. — 4. The com- 
pass of anything flowing or brushing; as, 
the flood carried away everything within its 
sioeep.—5. Violent and general destruction; 
as, the meep of an epidemic disease.— 6. Di- 
rection of any motion not rectilinear; as, 
the meep of a compass.— 7. The direction or 
turn of a curve, as of a road, an arch, and 
the like. ‘ The road which makes a small 
sweep.' Sir W. Scott. Hence, a circular 
or semicircular or curved carriage -drive 
through the lawn in front of a house, 

Dr. and Mrs. Grantly were disturbed in their 
sweet discourse by the quick rattle of a carriage and 
pair of horses on the gravel sweep, Trollope, 


8. Compass or extent of excursion ; range. 
‘ Beyond the farthest meep of the telescope.’ 
Craik.—9. A rapid survey with the eye.— 
10. In shipbuilding, the mould of a ship 
when she begins to compass in at the rung- 
heads; also, any part of a ship shaped by the 
segment of a circle; as, a fioor-meep; a oack 
sweep, (fee.— 11. Naut. a large oar, used in 
small vessels sometimes to assist the rudder 
in turning a ship in a calm, but usually to 
assist the motion of the ship.— 12. In metal 
refining, &n old name for the almond-fumaoe. 
18. t The balista or engine anciently used in 
war for throwing stones into fortresses. [ITie 
term is still used in heraldry.]— 14. One who 
sweeps; a sweeper; speclflcally, a chimney- 
sweeper. — 16. An engine for drawing up 
water from a well; a swape. Written also 
Swipe, Swepe. — 16. In loam moulding, a 
pattern shape consisting of a board. of wnich 
the edge is cut to the form of the cross- 
sectional outline of the article to be moulded. 
The surface of the mould or core is formed 
by moving the sweep parallel to the axis at 
right angles to its length. For -hollow ar- 
ticles, as pipes, sweeps are made in pairs, 



Moulding Sweeps. 


one for ‘running up’ the core, and the other 
for forming the interior of the mould. They 
are consequently the reverse of each other, 
and the radii differ by a quantity equal to 
the thickness of the metal of the pipe to be 
cast. Thus, supposing the internal diame- 
ter of the pine to be 24 inches, and the 
thickness of the metal 1 inch, the diameter 
a of each core and sweep will be 12 inches, 
and the diameter b of the mould-sweep 18 


inches. Sweeps are employed for many 
other symmetrical forms besides cyllndera 
17. In card-playing (a) in the game of cas- 
sino, a paliiug or combining all the cards 
on the board and so removing them all. (b) 
In whist, the winning of all the tricks in a 
hand.— la Same sa^weepstakes. [Colloq.] 
—Sweep of the tiller (naut), a circular frame 
on which the tiller traverses in large ships. 

8wMP**lMur(8vdp^httr), n. The bar of a wa> 
gon which is fixed on the hind part of the 
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(ore^ffulde, and pastet under the hind^pole, 
whloh elides upon it 

EWM>«r (sw€p'6r), n. One who or that 
which sweeps. 

Sweeping (swdn^ing), p. and a. Including 
or comprehending many individuals or par- 
ticulars in a single act or assertion; as, a 
charge; a tweeping declaration; or 

We have not a single person we can depend upon 
for the sweeping and convincing answer we ought to 
make. Lord L^ytton. 

Sweeping (swdp^ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who or that which sweeps; also, the result of 
such act. ‘ A sweeping of the arm. ’ Tenny- 
•on.— 2. pi. Things collected by sweeping; 
rubbish. ‘ The sweepings of the finest lady s 
chamber. ’ Swift. 

Slaves, the chance siveepings of every conquered 
CPuutry. . . . made up the bulk of the population of 
the Italian peninsula. Creasy. 

Sweeplngly (swep'ing-li), adv. In a sweep- 
ing manner. 

Now I say boldly and rtveepingly, that this is not 
the fact. Gladstone. 

Sweepingness (swaplng-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of brfng sweeping or comprehensive; as, 
the sweepingness of a charge. 

Bweep>net (swSp'net), n. A large net for 
drawing over a wide compass. 

Sweepstake (swep^st&k), n. l. A mode of 
playing by which all the tricks are taken. 
'To play at sweepstake and take all to- 
gether.’ Heylin.—2. Same B,e Sweepstakes. 
Sweepstakes (swep'staks), n. sing, or pi. 

1. A gaming transaction, in which a num- 
ber of persons join in contributing a certain 
stake, which becomes the propertv of one or 
of several of the contributors under certain 
conditions. Thus, in horse-racing each of 
the contributors has a horse assigned to him 
(usually by lot), and the person to whom 
the winning horse is assigned gains the 
whole stakes, or the stakes may be divided | 
between two or three who get the two or 
three horses first in the race.— 2. A prize in 
a horse-race or the like made up of several 
stakes.— 8. A sweepstake. 

Sweep-waaker (swSp'wo8h-6r), n. In gold 
and silver refining, the person who extracts 
from the sweepings, potsherds, <fec., the 
small particles of those metals which are 
contained in them. 

Sweepy (sw^p'i), a. l. Passing with speed 
and violence over a great compass at once; 
sweeping. 

The branches bend before their sweepy sway. 

Drydeti. 

2. Strutting. 'His sweepy train.’ Watts.— 

8. Wavy. | 

And its fair river gleaming in the light, 

With all its sweepy windings. y. Baillie. 

Swear, Swair (swer), a. [A. Sax. sweer, 
swere, heavy, lazy, idle; G. schwer, heavy.] 

1. Lazy; indolent.— 2. Reluctant; unwilling. 
[Scotch.] 

Sweat (8w6t), a. [A. Sax. swite, swSt, 0. Fris. 
swSte, D. zoet, O.H.G. suou. Mod. G. siiss, 
loel. soetr, sotr, Goth, sutis, for svotis. From 
a widely sjpread root, seen also in L. suavis, 
for suadvis, sweet; Gr. hidys, agreeable; 
handand, to please; Skr. svddus, sweet, svad, 
to taste/ Suave, assuage, are from the L. 
suavis, through the French.] 1. Having a 

S leasant or agreeable taste or flavour like 
iat of sugar or honey: opposed to smir and 
bitter. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of uususea wine. Milton. 

2. Pleasing to the smell ; fragrant. ‘ Bum 
sweet wood to make the lodging sweet.* 
8hak.—Z. Pleasing to the ear; making ex- 
cellent music; soft; melodious; harmoni- 
ous. 

Her speech is graced with sweeter sound 
Than in another’s song is found. Waller. 

4 Pleasing to the eye; beautiful. 

Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on. 

Shak. 

6, Pleasing agreeable, or grateful to the 
mind ; exciting pleasant or agreeable feel- 
ings. 

*Tis street to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-raouth’d welcome as we draw near home ; 
’Tu sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coining, and look brighter when we come. 

Byron. 

4 Mild; soft; gentle. 

Canst thou bind the xttwf influencet of Pleiades. 

Job xxxviii, 31. 

7. Kind; obliging; mild; soft; blwd; as, 
tweet manners. 

Since his ways we sweet 

And tbeirs are bestial, they hold him less than man. 


8. Fresh; not salt or salted. 

The sails are drunk with showers, and drop widi rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 

9. Not changed from a sound or wholesome 
state ; as, (a) not stale; as, sweet butter. 
(b) Not sour; as, sweet milk or bread. (ojNot 
putrescent or putrid; as, sweetmeat.— Sweet 
herbs, fragrant herbs cultivated for culinary 
purposes.— A sioeet tooth, a great liking for 
sweet things or sweetmeats. — To be sweet 
upon, to be in love with; to have an especial 
fondness for. [Colloq.] 

' I think he ts sweet upon your daughter.*—* Tut, 
my good sir, . . . young people, young people. No 
more sweetness than is in that.* Dtekens. 

—Sweet is often used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, «^oee^flavoured, 
sio^ef- tempered, steeet-toned, and the like.— 
Syn. Dulcet, luscious, fragrant, melodious, 
harmonious, pleasant, agreeable, grateful, 
mild, bland, fresh. 

Sweet (swdt). n. 1. That which is sweet to 
the taste; used chiefly in the plural; as, (a) 
sweetmeats; confectionery; preserves; sugar; 
honey, <fec. (6) Home-made wines, meads, 
metheglin, &c.— 2. That which is pleasant 
to the sense of smell ; a perfume. ‘ Odori- 
ferous sweets.* Prior.— Z. Something pleas- 
ing or grateful to the mind; as, the sweets 
of domestic life; the sweets of office. 

Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

Shak. 

4. A word of endearment. ‘ Wherefore frowns 
m-g sweetV B.Jonson. 

Sweet-apple (swgt'ap-l), n. Same as Sweet- 
sop. 

Sweet-bay (swSt'ba), n. A plant of the 
genus Laurus (L. nobUis). See Laurel. 
Sweet-bread (swet^bred), n. The pancreas 
of an animal, as of a calf or sheep, used as 
food. 

Sweet-breasted (swetbrest-ed), a. Sweet- 
voiced: from breast, in the old sense of mu- 
sical voice. 'Sweet-breasted as the night- 
ingale or thrush.* Beau, dc FI. 
Sweet-brier, Sweet-briar (sw§t'bri-6r), n. 
Rosa rubiginosa, a bushy species of rose 
with small leaves and flowers, a native of 
Britain, growing in open bushy places, and 
remarkable for the sweet balsamic smell of 
its leaves, on account of which it is often 
planted in hedges and shrubberies. 

Sweet -calabaib (sw6t-kaVa-bash), n. A 
West Indian species of passion-flower {Pas- 
sifiora maliformis), producing large flowers 
and a round edible fruit. 

Sweet -calamus, Sweet-cane (swet-kal'a- 
mus, swet'kan), n. An aromatic plant, 
sometimes called Lemon-grass and Spike- 
nard. 

Sweet-cicely (awet-sis'^-li), n. A plant of 
the genus Myrrhis {M. odorata). See Myr- 
BHIS. 

Sweet-Cletus (swet-sis'tus), n. A shrub of 
the genus Cistus (C. villosus). 

Sweet-oom (swet'kom), n. A variety of 
maize, of a sweet taste. 

Sweeten (swet'n), v.t. [Sweet, and verb- 
forming suffix -en, to make.] 1. To make 
sweet to the taste. 

Sioeeten your tea, and watch your toast. Swift. 

2. To make pleasing or grateful to the mind; 
as, to sweeten life; to sweeten friendship.— 
8. To make mild or kind. 

Devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
sweetens his temper. Law. 

4 To make less painful. 

And she thy cares will sweeten with her charms. 

Dryden. 

5. To increase the agreeable qualities of; as, 
to sweeten the joys or pleasures of life.— 

6. To soften to the eye; to make delicate. 

Correggio has made his name immortal by the 
Strength he has given to his figures, and by sweeten- 
ing ms lights and shades. Dryden. 

7. To make pure and wholesome by destroy- 
ing noxious matter; as, to sweeten rooms or 
apartments that have been Infected; to 
sweeten the air.— 8. To make mellow and fer- 
tile; as, to dry and sweeten soils.— 9. To re- 
store to purity; as, to sweeten water, butter, 
or meat. 

Sweeten (swfit'n). v.i. To become sweet 

Where a wasp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, 
it will sweeten hastily. Bacon. 

Sweetener (swdt'n-dr), n. One who or that 
which sweetens; one who palliates; that 
which moderates acrimony. 

But you who, till your fortune’s made. 

Must be a sweetener by your trade. 

Must swear he never meant us UL Swift. 

Powder of crab’s e^ and claws, and burnt egg- I 
shells, are prescribea as sweetenere of any sharp < 
bmntars. Sir fV. Temple. 


Sweetentag (swfltn-ii^, n. 1 . The act of 
one who sweetens.— 2. That which sweetens. 
SwMt-ISsm (sw8tTem), n. A small North 
American shrub, havi^ sweet-scented or 
aromatic leaves resembling fem-leavee 
(Comptonia asplenifolia). O^drieh. 
Sweet-flag (swdtffi^), n. a plant of the 
genus Acorus (A. (Mlamus). See SWBJBT- 
RU8H. 

Sweet-gale (swSt'gal), n. A plant of the 
genus Myrica (if. Gate), called also IHUeh 
Myrtle (which see). 

Sweet-graSB (swet^gras), n. The English 
name of various species of plants of the 
genus Glyceria (which see). 

Sweet-gam (swet'gum), n. A tree of the 
genus Liquidambar, the L. styracifiua. 
Sweetheart (swet^krt), n. [Said by some to 
be from sweet, and aug. personal suffix -art, 
-ard, as in braggart, drunkard, laggard, but 
there seems to be no foundation for tiiis 
statement. It used formerly to be written 
as two words, and was so written in the end 
of the thirteenth century,] A lover male 
or female. 

Mistress, . . . you must retire yourself 
Into some covert ; take your sweetheart's hat 
And pluck It o’er your brows. Shah. 

Sweetheart (swSt'hflrt), v.t. To act the 
part of a lover to; to pay court to; to gal- 
lant; as, to sweetheart a lady. [Colloq.] 
Sweetheart (swetTiart), v.i. To perform the 
part of a lover ; to act the gallant ; to play 
the wooer; as, he is going a sweethearting. 
Sweeting (swet'ing), n. 1. A sweet apple. — 
2. A term of endearment. ' Trip no furtlier, 
pretty sweeting.’ Shak. 

Sweetish (swet'ish), a. Somewhat sweet or 
grateful to the taste. 

Sweetishness (sw6t'lsh-nes), n. The quality 
of being sweetish. 

Sweet-john (swet'jon), n. A name some- 
times given to a variety of pink (Dianthu^, 
generally to narrow-leaved varieties of Z>. 
harbatus. 

Sweet-leaf (swet'lef), n. a small evergreen 
tree or shrub (Syrnplocos tinctoria) growing 
in Georgia and Carolina, the leaves of which 
are used for dyeing silk a bright yellow 
colour. They have a sweetish taste, and 
are much relished by cattle. Called also 
Horse-sugar. 

Sweetly (swetli), adv. In a sweet manner; 
gratefully; agreeably; hannouiously. ‘ Smell- 
ing so sweetly.’ Shak. ‘Walk softly and 
look sweetlu.’ Shak. ‘ The Holy Spirit who 
sweetly and mightily ordereth all things.' 
Card. Manning. 

He sweetly temper’d awe. Dryden. 


No poet ever sweetly sung 
Unless he was, like Pha*bus, young. 


Swt/t. 


Sweet-marjoram (swet-mki/jd-ram), n. A 
very fragrant plant, of the genus Origanum, 
the 0. Majorana. See MARJORAM. 
Sweet-maudlin (swet-mt^d'lin), n. A spe- 
cies of Achillea, the A. Ageratum. 
Sweetmeat (swet'met), n. An article of 
confectionery made wholly or principally of 
sugar; fruit preserved with sugar, as peaches, 
pears, melons, nuts, orange-peel, and the 
like. 

Sweetness (swgt'nesl, n. The quality of be- 
ing sweet, in any of its senses; as, (a) grate- 
fulness to the taste or to the smell; fra- 
grance ; agreeableness to the ear ; melody ; 
88, sweetness of taste; sweetness of the voice. 
(6) Delightful character possessed by pol- 
ished and poetical language, usually con- 
trasted with strength. 

Keats, enchanted with the study of the Elizabethan 
poets, revived in his * Endymion ' the over-luxuriant 
sweetness of Marlowe’s ' Sestiad.’ Quart, Rev. 

(e) Agreeableness of manners ; gentleness ; 
mildness ; obliging civility : as, sweetness of 
behaviour, (d) Softness; mildness; amiabil- 
ity. ‘ A most amiable sweetness of temper.’ 
Swift. 

Sweet-Oll (swfit'oilX n. Olive-oiL 
Sweet-pea (swgt^pe), n. Lathyrus odoratus, 
an annual much cultivated in our gardens 
on account of its showy sweet-scented 
flowers, two or rarely three being together 
on one peduncle. 

Sweet - potato (swet^pd-tfl-t^, n. A plant 
of the genus Batatas (B. eduXis), nat. order 
CoDvoIvulaoesB. The leaves are smooth, 
usually hastate or three-lobed ; the flowers 
are white externally and puriflish witiAn, 
disposed In clusters upon axlllaiy foot- 
stalks. The roots are fleshy and spindle- 
shaped, and were formerly imported into 
England bv way of Spain from the West 
Indias, and sold as a delicacy, whiohis the 
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potato of Shakipore and contomporaty 
wHtera, the common potato being then 
•caroely known in Europe. See Bazatab. 



Sweet-potato {Batatas edulis). 

Sweet -root (swet'rbt), n. The liquorice 
{Qlycyrrhim glabra). 

Sweet-rush (swet'rush), n. A plant of the 
genus Acorus (A. Calamus), found growing 
in ponds, by the banks of rivers, and other 
wet places in England, and in the cooler 
parts of the Continent, of India, and of 
North America. From the lower part of 
the thick Jointed rhizome or root-stock nu- 
merous roots are thrown down, while from 
the upper surface arise a number of sword- 
shaped leaves, from 2 to 3 feet in length, 
sheathing at the base, also a long leaf-like 
stalk from which issues a spike of densely- 
packed greenish flowers. All parts of the 
plant, but especially the perennial rhizome 
(known as calamus-root), have a strong 
aromatic and slightly acrid taste; and hence 
the rhizome is used in medicine as a stimu- 
lant and tonic in some kinds of indigestion, 
and it is said to be useful in ague. It is also 




Sweet-rush (Acor7is Calamus). 

used by confectioners as a candy ; by per- 
fumers in the preparation of aromatic vine- 
gar and other perfumed articles, as hair- 
powders ; and by manufacturers of beer and 
gin as a flavouring in^edient. 

Sweet-geented ( swSrsent-ed ), a. Having 
a sweet smell; itagTant. —Sweet-scented 
grcbss, a plant of the genus Anthoxanthum 
(.4. odaratum). See Sprino-qrass. 

Sweet -BOP (Bwet^Bop), n. An evergreen 
shrub or tree, Anona squamosa, allied to 
the custard-apple. It grows in the West 
Indies, and bears a groenish fruit, sweet 
and pulpy, covered with scales like a pine- 
apple. 

Sweet - Bultan (sw^t-suVtan), ?i. See Sul- 
tan-flower. 

Sweet-violet (sw3t-vrd-let), n. A plant of 
the genus Viola, the F. odorata, a favourite 
flower, and a native of England. 

Sweet - water ( swgt'wg-t^r ), n. A variety 
of white arape containing a sweet watery 

Juioe. Skmmonds. ^ 

Sweet-william (awSt-wil'yam), n. A plant 
of the genus Dianthus, the D. haH>atu8, a 
species of pink of many varieties, cultivated 
In flower-gardena 

Sweet-wUlOW (swdt-wiFO), n. Same as 
Sweet-gale, 

Sweet -wood (swet'wud), n. l. Another 
name for the Lauras ndtmis, or sweet-bay. 
See lAURiL,— 2. The timber of Oreodaphne 
esealtata, a tree growing in Jamaica. 

tweetwort (swlrwert), n. Any iflant of a 
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Sweet- wort (swfiFwert), n. A sweet infn- 
sion of malt for brewing; the saccharine in- 
fusion produced by mashing. 

Bweghtt n. [See Swat.] A violent motion. 
Chaucer. 

Swelnmote, n. See swainmote. 

Swell (swel), v.i. pret swelled; pp. swelled 
or swollen. Swollen is now more frequently 
used as an adjective. [A. Sax. swellan, 
pret. sweal, sweoU, pp. swollen, to swell, to be 
tumid; Icel. svella, to swell, to grow wrath- 
ful; D. zwellen, G. sehwellen, to swell, dilate, 

! &c. Origin doubtful; perhaps same word 
I as weU, to bubble up, with an intens. s. 
Some connect It with L. salum, the sea.] 

1. To grow bulkier; to dilate or extend the 
exterior surface or dimensions by matter 
added within, or by expansion of the in- 
closed substance; a8.thelepst&e2; in dropsy; 
a bruised part swells; a tumour swells; a 
bladder swells by inflation.— 2. To increase 
hi size or extent by any addition; as, a river 
swells and overflows its banks.— 8. To rise 
or be driven into waves or billows ; as, in a 
tempest, the ocean swells into waves. ‘ The 
swelling Adriatic seas.’ Shak.—A. To be In- 
flated; to belly, as sails.— 6. To protuberate; 
to bulge out; as. a cask swells in the middle. 
6. To rise in altitude; as, land swelU Into 
hills.— 7. To be puifed up with some feeling; 
to show outwardly elation or excitement ; 
hence, to strut; to look big; as, to swell with 
pride, anger, rage, or the like. 

Here he comes stuelling; like a turkey cock. Shak. 
Your equal mind yet siutlls not into state. Drydeu. 

You swell at the tartan, as the bull i-s said to do at 
scarlet. Sir IV. Scott. 

8. To rise and gather; to well up. ‘The 
tears that s^oell in me.' Shak.~Q. To grow 
and increase in the mind. ‘The unseen 
grief that swells with silence in the tortured 
soul.’ Shak. — 10. To become larger in 
amount ; as, many little debts added swell 
to a great sum.— 11. To gain or increase in 
intensity, strength, or volume, as sound. 
Swell ( swel ), v.t. 1. To increase the size, 
bulk, or dimensions of; to cause to rise, 
dilate, or increase ; as, rains and dissolving 
snow swell the rivers in spring, and cause 
[ floods. water swells a man.* Shak.— 

2. To aggravate; to heighten. 

It is low ebb with the accuser, when such pecca- 
dillos are put to swell the charife. Atterbury, 

8. To inflate ; to puff up ; to raise to arro- 
gance. ‘If it did swell my thoughts to any 
strain of pride.* Shak. 

The king of men, who, xtvoln with pride, 

RefusecT his presents, and his prayers denied. 

Dryden. 

4. To increase gradually the intensity, force, 
or volume of; as, to swell a tone. 

Swell (swel), «. 1. The act of swelling; rise; 

g radual increase; as, (a) augmentation in 
ulk ; a dilating or bulging. (6) Elevation : 
rise : referring to height, (c) Increase of 
strength, intensity, or volume : referring to 
sound. ‘ And when music arose with its vo- 
luptuous ku>eW.’ Byron, (d) Increase of power 
in style ; increase of rhetorical force. ‘The 
swell and subsidence of his periods. ’ Landor. 
2. An elevation of land ; a rounded height; 
an undulation; as, a wide plain abound- 
ing with little swells. — S. A succession of 
long unbroken waves setting in one direc- 
tion, as after a storm; the waves or fluc- 
tuations of the sea after a storm; a bil- 
low; a surge; as, a heavy swell is setting 
into the harbour. —4. In music, (a) a gra- 
dual increase and decrease in the volume 
of sound; the crescendo and diminuendo 
combined. (6) The sign 
which indicates increase and decrease in the 
volume of sound, (c) An arrangement in an 
organ (and in some harmoniums) whereby 
the player can increase or diminish the in- 
tensity of the sound at will. In the organ 
It consists of a series of pipes with a sepa- 
rate key-board, and forming a separate de- 

{ >artment (called the swell -organ). The 
oudness or softness of the tone is reifulated 
by opening or shutting, by means of a pedal, 
a set of slats like a Venetian blind, which 


a set of slats like a Venetian blind, which 
forms part of the frame In which the pipes 
are inclosed.— 6. A slang word applied some- 
times In a laudatory sense to a person of 
high standing or of great mark or impor- 
tance, but more generally in a depreciatory 
sense to a showy, dashing, assuming person, 
as a fashionable person, a dandy, a fop, or 
the Itice. 

Bruce can’t be such a swell as one fancied. He’s 
only taken a second. Varrar. 

8w^ (swel), a. Pertaining to a swell or 
swells; char^terlzed by more or leas show!- 


•howily or assumlngly gen- 
teel; dandlflw. [Slang.] 

We don’t know many people here yet. ’TU rather 
a swell neighbourhood. Dean Ramsay. 

SwalUlig (swel'ing), n. 1. A tumour, or any 
morbid enlargement of the natural size; as, 
a swelling on the hand or leg.— 2. Protuber- 
ance; prominence. 

The superficies of such plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and swelHuirs. Newton. 

8. A rising or Inflation, as by passion or 
other powerful emotion; as, the swellings of 
anger, grief, or pride. 

Wherefore more proudly does the gentle knight 
Rein in the swelling of his ample might T Keats, 

4. An overflow; an inundation. 

Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the swell- 
ing of Jordan. Jcr. xlix. 19. 

Swelling (sweFing), p. and a. 1. Turgid; in- 
flated ; Dombastic ; as, swelling words; a 
swelling style.— 2. Grand; pompous; magnl- 
fleent. ‘ A more swelling port than mv faint 
means would grant continuance.’ Shak. 
BweUlBh (swel'ish), a. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of a swell or dandv: xoppi^; 
dandified; stylish; would-be fashionable or 
aristocratic; as, he puts on swellish airs. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

Swell -mob (sweFmob), n. The class of 
pickpockets who go about genteelly dressed 
in order to mix In crowds, dec., with less 
suspicion or chance of recognition. [Slang. ] 
He is renowned for his acquaintance with the 
s7vell-mob. DicktHs. 

Swell-mobsman (swel-mobz'man), n. A 
member of the swell-mob; a genteelly-clad 
pickpocket. Mayhew, [Slang.] 
Swell-organ (sweVor-gan), n. Bee Swell, 
n. 4, (c). 

Bwelt t (swelt), pret. & pp. of swell. 

Bwelt t (swelt), v.i. [A. Sax, sweltan, Goth. 
swiltan, ga-swUtan, to perish, to die ; Icel. 
svelta, 8w. svdlta, Dan. suite, to die, to starve; 
lit. to perish from heat, the root being seen 
in A. Sax. swelan, to burn. (See SWBAL.) 
Hence swelter, sweltry, sultry. ] 1. To die ; 
to perish. —2. To faint; to swoon, as by ex- 
cess of heat; to broil with heat. 

I No wonder is though that I swelte and swete. 

Chaucer. 

Nigh she swelt for passing joy. Spenser. 

Bwelt t (swelt), v.t. To overpower, as with 
heat; to cause to faint; to swelter. 

Is the sim to be blamed that the traveller’s cloak 
swelts him with heat? Bp. Hall. 

Swelter (swel'Wr), v.i. [From swelt (which 
see).] 1. To be overcome and faint with 
heat; to be ready to perish with heat.— 
2.f To welter; to soak; as, knights sweltered 
in their gore. Drayton. 

Swelter ( 8 wel'ter), v.t. 1 . To oppress with 
heat. ‘ One climate would be scorched 
and sweltered with everlasting dog-days.' 
Bentley. — 2. t To accumulate ny internal 
heat. 

Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights ha.st thirty-one. 

Swelter'd venom sleeping got. Shak, 

['Sweltered venom’ is also explained as 
venom moistened with the animal’s sweat] 
Sweltry t (swel'tri), a. . [O.E. sucltrie, from 
swelter (ythich see)', heiice, sultry, a slightly 
modified form ] Suffocating with heat; 
presslve with heat; sultry. 

Swepe (swfip), n. A large kind of oar. See 
Sweep. 

Swept (swept), pret. & pp. of sweep. 

Swerd t (swerd), n. Sward. 

SwerxLt VoTSwereUyt pres, tense pi. otswere 
(swear). Chaucer. 

Swertia (swer^tl-a), n. [In honour of Iman 
Swert, a famous cultivator of bulbs and 
flowers in Holland.] A genus of wrennlal 
herbs, nat order GentlanBceee. Tney have 
radical, nerved, ovate leaves, attenuated at 
each extremity, and usually purple, star- 
shaped flowers. They are natives of Central 
Europe and Asia, occurring also in Northern 
India. The Tartars apply the leaves to 
wounds, and the Bossians use an infusion 
of them medicinally. 

Swerve (swerv), v.i. pret. swerved; ppr. 
swerving. [O.E. swarve, A. Sax, sweorjan; 
same word as Icel svar/a, to swerve, to 
sweep aside, D. ztoerven, to swerve, to rove, 
to wander, L.G. swarven, to swerve, O.RG. 
and O.Sax. suerban, Goth, svairba^ to wipe 
or whisk away. According to Wedgwood 
the radical image is a hum or confused 
noise, whence we get that of whirling, tum- 
ifw aside, dtc. ; so that it may be connected 
Insense4ltooirespondswith 
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«uKirm, to climb.] 1. To wander; to rove; 
to itniy; to roam; to ramble. 

A maid thitherward did run 
To catch her sparrow which from her did swrve. 

Sir P. Siting. 

ie. To wander from any line prescribed or 
from a rule of duty; to depart from what 
Is established by law, duty, or custom ; to 
deviate. 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swervt from truth or change his constant mind. 

Milton. 

In the execution of their trusts they swepve from 
the strict letter of the law. Clarendon. 

Many who, through the contagion of evil example, 
m/erve exceedingly from the rules of their holy reli- 
gion. Atierbury. 

8. To turn to one side; to bend; to incline; 
to waver. ‘The battle swerved.’ MUton, 
‘Pastoral rivulet that swerves to left and 
right thro' meadowy curves.’ Tennyson.—- 
4. To climb or move upward by winding or 
turning. 

The tree was high, 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I swerv'd. 

Dryden. 

8wet (swet), pret. d; pp. of sweat. [Rare.] 
Swete,t».t. To sweat. Chaucer. 

8weven,t n, [A. Sax. swefen, from swefan, 
to fall asleep, to sleep; Icel. sv^n, sleep. 
Same root as L. somnus, Gr. hypnos, sleep, 
Skr. svap, to sleep.] A dream. Chaucer. 

Dan Cupido 

Sure sent thylke rweven to mine head. Old play. 
8wloll,t SwUket (BWich, swilk), a. [See 
Such.] Such. 

Swldder (swid'4rt, n. and t>. i. See 8 wither. 
Swdetenla (swft«-t4'ni-a), n. [In honour of 
Gerard Van Swieten, a Dutch botanist and 
author.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Cedrelacese, found in the hot parts of the 
world, forming large trees, and yielding 
valuable timber. See Mahogany. 

8wift (swift), a. [A. Sax. swift, from the 
stem of swifan, to move quickly, to turn 
round, to revolve; Icel. snifa, to be carried, 
to glide, svif, sudden movement; D. zweven, 

G. schweben, Dan. svoeve, to wave, to float, 
to hover; same root as £. sweep and swoop.] 

1. Moving with great speed, celerity, velo- 
city, or rapidity; fleet; rapid; quick; speedy. 

The race is not to the sivt/l, nor the battle to the 
strong. Eccles. ix. ii. 

True hope is sw 0 , and flies with swallow’s wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

SJtai. 

2. Ready; prompt; quick. ‘ Having so swift 
and excellent a wit.^ Shak. 

L«t every man be ru/(^t to hear, slow to speak, 
■tOHf €0 wrath. Jam. i. 19. 

8. OMng suddenly, without delay. 

There shall be false teachers among you. who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the 
Lord that Dought them, and bring upon themselves 
swipt destruction. a Pet. ii. 3. 

4. Of short continuance; rapidly passing. 
‘Make swift the pangs of my queen's tra- 
vails.' Shak. 

Swift (swift), adv. In a swift or rapid 
manner; swiftly, ‘Light boats sail swift’ 
Shak. 

Swift (swift), n. 1. The current of a stream, j 
‘ He can live In the strongest swifts of the wa- 
ter. ’ Jz. Walton. [Rare. ]— 2. A reel or turning 
instrument for landing yam. --3. The com- 1 
mon name of birds of the genus Cypselus, 



Common Swift (Cypse/tts opus), 

family Gypselidss. They have an outward re- 
semblance to the swallows, but differ much 
from them in various stmcturslpctotB. The 
common swift (C. opiu) has the greatest 

K wersof fl^tof any bird that vlsitsBritain. 

1 colour is in general a sombre or sooty 
black, with a grayish-white patch under the 


chin. The beak is black, shorter than that 
of the swallow, and without the lateral 
bristlea The wings are even longer than 
those of the swallow, and are sickle-shaped. 
The tarsi are short, and feathered to the 
toes, which are all directed forwards. The 
swifts pass most of their time in the air, 
where they pursue their insect prey. Their 
flight is swift and shooting, and their scream 
very different from the twittering of the 
swallow. They build their nests in holes 
in the* walls of houses, in rocks, and some- 
times in hollow trees. The swift reaches its 
summer quarters later, and leaves earlier 
than the swallows. Another species, the 
white-bellied or Alpine swift (C. alpinus), is 
known in this country, but it is only a rare 
straggler. The weight of the swift is most 
disproportionately small to Its extent of 
wing, the former being scarcely an ounce, 
the latter 18 inches, the length of the body 
being near 8 inches. The swift is widely 
spreim through Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The American swift {Choetura pelasgia) is 
smaller, has the hind-toe directed back- 
wards, and the tail-feathers stiff as in wood- 
peckers. It is commonly called the chim- 
ney swallow. —4. The common newt or eft, 
a species of lizard. 

Swifter (Bwlft'6r),n. [Icel. sviptinor.] Naut. 
a rope used to confine the bars of the capstan 
in their sockets while men are turning it; 
also, a rope used to encircle a boat lon^tu- 
dinally to strengthen and defend her sides in 
collision. S wifters also are two shrouds fixed 
on the starboard and larboard sides of the 
lower masts, above all the other shrouds, to 
give the masts additional security. 

Swifter (swift'erv v.t Naut. to stretch, as 
shrouds, by tackles. 

SwlftfOOt (swift'fut). a. Swift of foot; 
nimble. ‘The swififoot hare.’ Mir. for 
Mags. 

Swift-footed (swfft'fttt-ed), a. Fleet; swift 
in running. 

The swi/t footed martin pursued him. A rbutknot. 

Swift-handed (swift'hand-ed), a. Prompt 
of action; ready to draw the sword. ‘A 
swift-handed, deep-hearted race of men.’ 
Carlyle. 

Swift-heeled (swiftoieid), a. Swift of foot. 

She takes delight 

The swift.heeFd horse to praise. Congreve. 

Swiftly (swiftll), adv. In a swift or rapid 
manner; fleetly; rapidly; with celerity; with 
quick motion or velocity. 

Pleas'd with the passage we slide swiftly on. Dryden. 

SwiftneBB (swlft'nes), n. The state or 9 ua- 
llty of being swift; speed; rapid motion; 
quickness; celerity; velocity; rapidity; ex- 
^dition : a word of general import, appli- 
cable to every kind of motion and to every- 


pable to every kind of motion and to every- 
thing that moves; as, the swiftness of a 
bird; the swiftness of a stream; swiftness of 
descent in a falling body; swiftness of 
thought; <fec. 

Enforced she was to wed him in her tears 
And with a shameful siviftntss. Tennyson. 

Swlft-Wlnged (swift'wingd), a. Rapid in 
flight, ‘^r staring longer than one swift- 
unnged Jdffht.’ Prior. 

Swig (swig), v.t. [A. Sax. swilgan, swelgan, 
to swallow, to devour. 'The change swUg, 
swig. Is similar to that in balg, bag. 
SWILL, Swallow.] l. To drink by large 
draughts; to drink off rapidly and greedily; 
as, to swia one’s liauor. [Colloq.]— 2.t To 
suck ^eoHy. * The lambkins swig the teat ’ 
Creem. 

Swig (swig), v.%. To take a swig or deep 
draught; as, he swigged at the bottle. 
[Colloq.] 

Swig (8^), n. 1. A large draught. ‘The 
sailor haring taken a swig at the bottle.’ 


Marry at [Colloq.]— 2. Ale and toasted 
bread. Latham.— Naut. a pulley with 
ropes which are not parallel 
Swig (s^rig), v.t [Comp. A.8ax. swtgan, to be 
silent] To castrate, as a ram, by binding 
the testicles tight with a string so that they 
mortify and slough off. [Local.] 

Swill (swil), v.t [From A. Sax. swiUan, Sc. 
stoeel, to wash; parity influenced by the allied 
I A. Sax. swUgan, swelgan, to swallow, G. 
tchwelgm, to drink har^ to revel See Swal- 
low, Swio.l 1. To wash ; to drench. [Old 
I English and Scotch.] 

i As fearfully ns doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

I Swill'd with tne and wasteful ocean. Ska*. 

I 2. To drink grossly or greedily. * Devouring 
I sliced beef and stoimng pan and punch.^ 
Smollett 


The wretched bloody end usurping boar ... 
Swtlis your warm blood like wash. SksJt 

8 . To inebriate; to swell vrith fulness. 

I should be loth 

To meet the rudeness and swill'd Insolence 
Of such late wassailers. Milton. 

SwlU (swil), v.i 1. To drink greedily; to 
drink to excess. South.— 2. i To be intoxi- 
cated. 

SwlU (swll),n. 1. Large draughts of liquor; 
or drink taken in excessive quantities.— 
2. The wash or mixture of liquid substances, 
given to swine. Called also SwiUings. 

Give swine such swill as you have.’ Mortimer. 

Swlller (swil'6r), n. One who swills; one 
who drinks voraciously. 

BwlUey (swll'li), n. [In meaning 1 from 
swill; in meaning 2 doubtful] 1. An eddy 
or whirlpool [Provincial]— 2. A coid-field 
of small extent. [Provincial.] 

SlvllllngB (swll'ingz), n. pi. Swill 
Swim (swim), v.i. pret. swam or swum; pp. 
swum; ppr. swimming. [A. Sax. swimman, 
pret. swam, pi. swummon, pp. swummen; 
L.G. swimmen, D. zwemmen, icel svimma, 
Dan, svdmme, Sw. simma, G. schwimmen — 
to swim; connected with swamp. In sense 
of being dizzy it is of different origin, viz. 
Icel mma,to be giddy, A. Sax. swima, Icel. 
svimi, dizziness, stupor. See Squeamish.] 

1. To be supported on water or other fluid ; 
to float; not to sink; as, any substance will 
swim whose specific gravity is less than that 
of the fluid in which it is immersed.— 2. To 
move progressively in water by means of 
the motion of the hands and feet, or of fins. 

Leap In with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point. Ska*. 

8. To glide with a smooth motion. 

A hov’ring mist came swimmin^r o’er his sight. 

Dryden. 

4. To be flooded ; to be overflowed or drenched; 
as, the earth swims in rain. 

All the night make I my bed to swim ; J water ray 
couch with my tears. Ps. vi. 6. 

Sudden the ditches swell, the meadow.s swim. 

Thomson. 

6. To overflow ; to abound ; to have abund- 
ance. ‘They now stotm in joy.’ Milton.— 
6. To be dizzy or vertiginous; to have giddi- 
ness; to have a sensation as if the head 
were turning round. ‘Which of tentime I 
read, till my head swims. ' Tennyson. 

Swim (swim), v.t 1. To pass or cross by 
swimming; to move on or in by swimming; 
as, to swim a stream. 

Sometimes he thought to sivim the stormy main. 

Diyden. 

2. To immerse in water that the lighter 
parts may swim; as, to swim wheat for 
seed.— 8. To cause to swim or float; as, to 
swim a horse across a river. 

S'Wlm (swiml n, 1. The act of swimming ; 


period or extent of swimming; as, to take a 
long swim.— 2. A smooth, gliding motion. 

Both the swim and the trip are properly mine; 
everybody will affirm it that has any Judgment in 
dancing, 1 assure you. B. yonson. 

8. The air-bladder or sound of fishes. 

Swimmer (swim'er), 71 . 1 . one who swims. 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. Byron. 

2. A bird that swims, as the duck and goose; 
specifically {pi.'), an order of birds. See 
Jnatatores.— 8 . pi. A tribe of spiders (Ara- 
neidee natantes) which live in water, and 
there spin their webs to entrap their prey.— 
4. A protuberance on the leg of a horse. 

Swlmmeret (swim'er-et), n. In zool. the 
hinder limb or abdominal appendage of 
crustaceans (lobsters), in which the endo- 
podite and exopodite are well developed. 
The swimmerets are used bv these ani^ls 
for the purpose of bearing the eggs. 

Swimming (swim'ing),n. 1. The act or kri of 
sustaining and propelling the body in water. 


A great proportion of the animal tribes are 
furnished vrith a greater or less capacity for 
swimming either in water or on its surface, 
but man is unqualified for swimming wlthr 


but man Is unqualified for swimming wlthr 
out learning to do so as an art, owing to the 
, structure of his body. The head by its gra- 
vity naturally sinks in water, and thus oautef 
drowning, unless it, or at least the mouth, 
can be kept above the surface by art. The 
art of swimming chiefly consists in keepiitt 
the head above water, and using the handi 
and feet as oars and helm.— 2. Dizzinesa 
‘Taken 'with a grievous suaimming in my 
head.' Dry dsn. 

Swinmitllf -bath (swim 'ing- bath X n. A 
bath large enough for swimming in. 
8w1aiiiil]iS*tMU(swlm'ing-be^^^ lamaL 
same as Nectocalyx (which se^ 
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iWllllllUllf-Mlt (twlm'lxitt-belt). n. An tie- 
Inflated belt, worn round the person fts a 
•npport in the water. Simr/umda. 
BWlTnintHgly (awlm^ing-Il), adv. In an easy, 
gliding manner, as if swimming; smoothly; 
without obstruction; with great success. 
[Colloq.] 

The Bill went swimmingly through the Commons, 
the majority of two gradually swellings into eleven. 

Disrculi. 

Swimmlngnesa (swim'ing-nes), n. The 
state of swimming; an appearance of swim- 
ming. 'A twimmingnets in the eyes.’ Con- 
greve. 

swimming-pond (swlm'lng-pond), n. An 
artificial pond, generally with a sloping bot- 
tom, in which the art of swimming is learned 
or practised. 

Swunming-atone (swim^ing-ston), n. A 
^ht spongy kind of quartz. Called also 
Floating-atone. 

Swindle (swin’dl), v.t pret. & pp. twindled; 
ppr. swindling. [A word introdnced in the 
18th century; G. achwindeln, to act giddily, 
to cheat, achwindelei, fraud, schwindler. a 
swindler, from achwindel, dizziness, infatu- 
ation; from same root as swoon, and A. Sax. 
awindan, to languish. ] To cheat and defraud 
grossly, or with deliberate artifice; as, to 
swindle a man out of his property. 

Lamotte, . . . under pretext of finding a treasure, 
had S7viHclled one of them out of three hundred 
livres. Carlyle. 

Swindle (swln'dl), n. The act or process of 
swindling; a fraudulent scheme intended to 
dupe people out of money ; an act of cheat- 
ery; an imposition. 

Swindler (8win'dl6r),n. One who swindles; 
one who defrauds grossly, or one who makes 
a practice of defrauding others by imposi- 
tion or deliberate artifice; a cheat; a rogue. 

We affix to the term the character of premeditated 
imposition ; so that a swindler comes under tlie 
criminal code, and niay be prosecuted accordingly. 

yames. Military Dictionary. 

Swine (swin), n. aing. and jd. [A. Sax. axoin, 
a widely spread word; D. zwijn, G. achwein, 
Dan. aviin, Icel, svin, Goth. Pol. axvinia, 
Bohem. swine; same root as sow, L. axis. See 
Sow.] An ungulate mammal of the genua 
Sus, which furnishes man with a large por- 
tion of his most nourishing food ; a hog. 
The fat or lard of this animal enters into 
various dishes in cookery. The numerous 
varieties of the hog or swine bred in Britain 
are partly the result of climate and keep in 
the Euroiiean variety, and partly the effects 
of crossing with the Chinese hog. 

Swine -bread (swin ’bred), n. A kind of 
plant, truffle. 

Swlne-oaae, Swlne-crue (swinTc&B, swin’- 
krtt), n, A hog-sty; a pen for swine. Called 
also a Swine-cot [Local. ] 

Swlne-dnink (swln’drungk), a. In a state 
of beastly intoxication; beastly drunk. 
Shak. 

Swlne-graSB (Bwln’gras), n. A plant, knot- 
grass, Polygonum avUnilare. 

Swineherd (swln'h6rd), n. A herd or keeper 
of swine. 

Swlne-oat (swln'dt), n. A kind of oats cul- 
tivated for the use of pigs, as in Cornwall ; 
the Avena nxtda of botanists. 

Swlne-plpe (swin'pipji, n. A local name of 
the redwing thrush (Turdua iliacus). 
Swlne-pox (swin'poks), n. A variety of the 
chicken-pox, with acuminated vesicles con- 
taining a watery fluid; the water-pox. 
Swlne*B-oreBS (swlnz’kres), 71 . A plant of 
the genus Benebiera, the S. Coronopua, called 
also Wart-ereaa. Bee Senb- 
BIERA. 

Swlne'B-feathor (swinz'feTH- 
6 r). 71. A small spear about 
6 inches long, called also a 
Hog'a Briatle, anciently used 
as a bayonet. The name was 
afterwards. In the seven- 
teenth century, applied to a 
similar spear fltt^ into the 
musket rest in order to render 
it a defence aj^st cavalry. 

SwlttB-Btona (swln’stdn), n. 

A name given w those kinds 
of limestone which, when 
rubbed, emit a fetid odour, 
resembling that of naphtha 
combined with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. See ANTHEAOON- Swlne's^eather. 
ITl. 

SwineHlty (swln'stl), n. A sty or pen for 
swine. 

Swixi 6 -tblBtl 0 (ewin'this-l),n. A plant, the 
sow-thistle ISonohua olaraoaua). 



SW^ <«wing), v.l pret A pp. swung; ppr. 
awinging. [A. Sax. awirxgan, pret awang, pp. 
aurungant to beat, todasn, toscoarge, whence 
axjoeiwan,tA shake, to vibrate ; cog. L. Q.awing- 
en, Dan. avinge, Sw. awinga, G. achwingen. 
Sxjoinge Is a somewhat modified form, awtngle 
is a derivative, and awink, away, swag con- 
nected forms.] 1. To move to and fro, as a 
body suspended in the air ; to wave ; to vi- 
brate; to oscillate. 

I tried if a pendulum would stuinz faster, or con- 
tinue swinging longer in our receiver, if exhausted. 

Boyle. 

2. To practise swinging; to fly backward 
and forward, as on a suspended rope ; as, a 
man swings for health or pleasure.— S.Aaut. 
to move or float round with the wind or 
tide, as a ship riding at a single anchor.— 
4. To be hanged; to be suspended by the 
neck. [Colloq.] 

I prophesy that before long you end your nasty 
cur will both swing together. Marryat, 

Swing (swing), v.t 1. To make to sway or 
oscillate loosely; to cause to vibrate or wave, 
as a body suspended in the air. 

They get on ropes, as you must have seen the 
children, and are swung by their men visitants. 

Steele. 

2. To whirl round in the air ; to wave ; to 
move to and fro; to brandish ; to flourish ; 
as, a man swings his arms when he walks. 
‘Swing thee m the air, then dash thee 
down. Milton. 

The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared, 

Which, as he breathed defiance to my ears. 

He swung about his head and cut the winds. 

Shak. 

He swings his tail, and swiftly turns him round. 

Drydtn. 

—To awing a ship, to bring the ship’s head 
to each point of the compass in succession, 
in order to correct the compass by ascer- 
taining the amount of local deviation. 

Swing (swing), 71. 1. The act of swinging; 
a waving or vibratory motion of a thing sus- 
pended and han^ring loose; oscillation; mo- 
tion from one side to the other ; the sweep 
of a moving body; as, some people walk 
with a awing; the awing ot a pendulum.— 

2. A line, cord, &c., suspended and hanging 
loose, and on which something may swing 
or oscillate ; also, an apparatus suspended 
for persons to swing in, generally consist- 
ing of a seat suspended in the loop of a 
rope, the two ends of which are attached 
overhead. 

Some set up swings in the streets, and jfct money 
of those who will swing in them. Dampier. 

3. Influence or power of a body to which is 
given a swaying motion. 

The ram that batters down the wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness of his poise. 

They place before nis hand that made the engine. 

Shak. 

4. Free course; abandonment to any motive; 
unrestrained liberty or license. ' Take thy 
awing.’ Dry den. 

Let them all take their swing 
To pillage the king. Sw\ft. 

6. Unrestrained tendency; natural bent ; as, 
the awixig of propensities. 

Were it not for these, civil governments were not 
able to stand before the prevauing swing of corrupt 
nature, which would know no honesty but advantage. 

South. 

6. In mack, the distance from the head- 
centre of a lathe to the bed or ways, or to 
the rest.— 7. Invehiclea, the tip or projection 
of the top of a wheel outward from the 
vehicle. 

RwIng-'hAfl.m (swing’bSm), n. In railway 
mam. a cross-piece sustaining the body of 
the carriage, and so suspended from the 
framing of a truck that it may have an 
independent lateral motion. Goodrich. 

Swing-boat (swlng’bdt), a. A boat-shaped 
carriage slung from a frame, swinging in 
which is a favourite amusement with young 
people at fairs, ^c. 

All the caravans and swing-boats, and what not, 
used to assemble there. Mayhew. 

Swing - bridge ( swingH^rij ), n. A form of 
bridge that may be moved by swinging, so 
as to afford passage for ships on a river, 
canal, at the mouth of docks, A usual 
form consists ot two sections, each of which, 
when opened, is landed on Its own side ot 
the water, the extended ends of the two 
meeting in the middle and affording a bridge 
across. AnoUier form Is when the whole 
bridge is swung to one side ; and a third, 
where the whole bridge rotates from its 
centre on a pier in the middle of the water* 
way, so as to make a passage on each side 
of It Called also Smvel-hridge, JHvot- 
bridga. 


Swings (swinj), v.t pret pp. awingad; 

S pr. awingaing. [A. Sax. awingan, to svnng, 
> whip. See Swing.] 1 . To beat soundly: 
to whip; to chastise; to punish. 'And 
awingaa his own vices in his son.’ Drydan. 
Now will he be swinged for reading my letter. 

Shak. 

2. t To move, as a lash; to lash. 

He, wroth to aee his kingdom fall, 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. MUton. 

Swings! (swinj), n. 1. A sway. 'That whilom 
here hare awinge among the best.' Mir. for 
Maga.—2. A swing; the sweep of anything 
in motion. 

The shallow water doth her force infringe, 

And renders vain her tail's impetuous jnoinge. 

Haller, 

Swings! (swinj). v.t To singe. Spenaer. 
Swinge! (swinj), n. A singe. Beau, dt FI. 
Swinge -buoldsr! (swlnjpbuk-16r), n. A 
swash-buckler; a riotous fellow; a roisterer. 

You had not four such swingtbucklers in all the 
inns of court again. Shak. 

Swingeing (swlnj’ing), a. [It is customary 
to associate the idea of greatness or size 
with that of a heavy blow. See Whopj’EK. ] 
Great; huge. ‘ X awixxgaing turn.’ Arhuth- 
not 'A awingeing recompense.’ Byron. 
[Colloq,] 

Swlngelngly ( swinj 'Ing-li), adv. Hugely; 
vastly; greatly. [Colloq.] 

Bwlngel ( swlng’el ), n. That part of a flail 
that falls upon the grain in threshing; a 
Bwiple. [Local.] 

Swinger (swlng’^r in meaning 1, swinj’dr in 
2 3), 71. 1. One who swings ; one who 

hurls.— 2. One who swinges.— 3.! Anything 
very great or astonishing ; a stunner. ‘ To 
make the wassaile a swinger. ’ Herrick. 
Swinging (swingeing), p. and a. 1. Moving 
to ana fro; oscillating; waving; brandishing. 
2. Huge; very large; swingeing. [Colloq.] 
Swlnglng-bOOm (swlng'lng-btim), n. Naut 
the span which distends the foot of a lower 
studding-sail. 

Bwlnglngly (swing 'ing-li), adv. Vastly; 
hugely. [Colloq.] 

Swinging - Baw ( swlng'lng-sa ), ti. a saw 
swinging in an arc from an axis overhead. 
SwlnglBm (swing'izm), n. The practices of 
those agitators who, from 1880 to 1888, were 
in the habit of sending threatening letters 
signed ‘Swing’ or ‘Captain Swing’ to far- 
mers, landed proprietors, (&c. , commanding 
them to give up the use of the thrashing- 
machine, to pay a higher wage to their em- 
ployees, and the like, and in case of non- 
compliance threatening the destrudion of 
the obnoxious person’s property; im^diar- 
Ism in the fancied promotion of thebuterests 
of agricultural labourers. 

Thus, at one time, we have burking— at another, 
swingism— -now suicide is in vogue, &c. 

Ld. Lyiion. 

Swl2lg-knlfe(8wing'Dif),7i. SameasA’uim^fs- 
ataff. 

S’wingle (swiug'gl), t>. i. [ A f req. from awing. ] 
'lo dangle; to wave hanging.— 2.! To swing 
for pleasure. 

Swingle (swiug'gl), v.t. pret. &pp. awinglad; 
ppr. swingling. [A freq. ot awing, A. Sax 
awingan, to swing, to swinge.] 1. To beat; 
to scutch or clean, as flax, by beating it with 
a wooden instrument resembliim a large 
knife. [Provincial. ]— 2. To cut off the tops 
of without pulling up the roots, as weeds. 
Swingle (swing'gl), n. 1 . A scutcher; a 
swingle-staff.— 2. In wire-working, a wooden 
spoke fixed to the barrel that draws the 
wire.— 8. One of the spokes In the roller of 
a plate-press.— 4. Same as Suringel. 
Swlngle-Btair, Swlngling-knlfe (swing'gi- 
staf, swing'gling-nlf), ft. Different names 
of an instrument formerly used for beating 
flax or hemp, in order to separate the shlves 
or woody part from the fibres; a scutcher. 
This is effected now by machinery. Called 
also Swingle, Sioing-knifa, Stoingling-ata/, 
Swingling-wand. 

Swingle -tree (swing'gl-trg), n. Same as 
Swing-tree. 

Swingle -wand < swing'gl -wond), ft. A 
swingle-staff. 

Swinging - machine ( swing 'gling-mm- 
shdn^, n. A machine tor swingling flax 
Swlngllng-Btaff (swing'gling-stao, n. See 

SWINGLH-STAPP. 

SwlngUng-tow (swlng'gling-td), Tt. The 
' ‘ X separated from the 1 


i finer 


coarse part of flax s . 
by swingling and hatcheling. 

Swlng-moilgdi (swing'plou), n. Any plough 
without wheels. 

Swing- tree (swing'trd), n. A cross-bar by 
whl^ a horse is yoked to a carriage, plough. 
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«nd to whidi the traoM are fattened. 
Called alto Single-tree, Su/ingle-tree. 

■wine -Wheel (sWWerhM), n. The wheel 
In a weplece which drivet the pendulum, 
lu a watch or balance-clock it is called the 
}>alanee-%Dheel 

■wlnlall (swln'ish), a. Befitting swine; like 
swine; gross; hog^sh; brutal; as, a swinish 
drunkard or sot. ‘Sicinish gluttony.’ Mil- 
ten. 

I.«araing will be cast into the mire and trodden 
down under the hoofk of a svfinish multitude. 

Burke, 

■wlnialUy (swln'ish-li), adv. In a swinish 
manner. 

■winlBlmeaB (swln'ish-nes). n. Quality of 
being swinish. 

BwllUCt (swiugk), v.i. [A. Sax. swincan, to 
labour: a slightly different form of swingan, 
to beat, to labour. See Swing.] To labour; 
to toil; to drudge. ‘They do sioink and 
sweat.’ Spenser. 

SWlnkt (swingk), v,t. To overlabour; to 
cause to toil or drudge; to tire with labour. 

The swink'd hedger at his supper sat. Milton. 

■wink t { swingk), n. Labour ; toil ; drudg- 
ery. Spenser. 

■winker t (swingk'fir), n. A labourer; a 
ploughman. 

Swipe (swip), 71. [Also written swaps, sweep; 
from stem of sweep, swoop; comp. Icel. svipa, 
a whip.] Same as Swape. 

Swipe (swIp), v.t and i. pret. <fe pp. swiped; 
ppr. swiping. [See above.] To strike with 
a long or wide sweeping blow ; to deliver a 
hard blow or stroke with the full swing of 
the arms; to strike or drive with great force. 

The first ball of the over, Jack steps out and meets, 
rwiping with all his force. T. Hughes. 

Swi]^ fswlps), 71. pi. fO.E. swipe, to drink 
off nastily; Dan. svip, thin and tasteless 
beer, swipes; G. schwappen, schweppen, to 
splash, diinnes geschwepe, thin watery beer.] 
Poor washy beer; a kind of small-beer; tap- 
lash. Written also iStoj/pes, [Vulgar.] 

The twopenny is undeniable ; but it is small swipes I 
more than malt— with your | 


a railway train or part of It from one line 
of rails to another. Switches are pieces 
of railway bars movable upon joints at 
one end, and applied at the points of 
junction between two lines of r^, for the 
purpose of guiding the wheels of the car- 
riages from the one to the other. They 
are susceptible of considerable variety of 
form and application. They may be either 
single or double, self-acting or worked by 
hand, &c. The annexed woodcut at once 
illustrates the principle and gives an ex- 
ample of a very common arrangement of 
single switch; a a is the straight, and bh the 
diverging line of rails; c the switch, laid 
upon broad flat chairs, and turning on a 
joint at one extremity; cd, a rod Joining the 
end of the switch to the switch handle in 
the box d, from which the switch is moved, 
the wheels being guided by such movement 
upon the diveiiging line, as may be required; 
aeis the point (not movable) on the other 
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1 swipe. See Swipe, 

71 . and e.t.] The effective end-piece of a flail; 
a swingel ; called in Scotland a souple. 
SwippBr (swip'^r), a. [Icel. svipal, svipuU, 
agile, from svipe, to move quickly; same 
stem as sweep, swoop.] Nimble; quick. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Swire (swir), n. [A. Sax. swtra, sw‘pa, swura, 
sweora, the neck; Icel. sviri, the neck.] 

1. The neck.— 2. The declination of a moun- 
tain or hill near the summit ; a hollow be- 
tween two hills. Also written Swyre. [Old 
English and Scotch in both senses. ] 

Swirl (swdrl), V. i. [Dan. svirre, to whirl, to 
turn round ; the root may be the same as 
that of swerve. Whirl probably has had 
some influence on the form.] To form 
eddies; to whirl in eddies. 

The river sruirled along, glassy no more, but dingy 
gray witlt autumn rains aiici rotting leaves. 

— . - Kingsley. 

Swirl (8w6rl), 71 . A whirling motion; an 
eddy, as of water ; gyration ; whirl ; a twist 
or contortion in the grain of wood; a curl. 
‘The swirl of those spumy and hissing 
waves.' Farrar. 

The silent /»'»>/ 

Of bats that seem to follow in the air 

Some grand circumference of a shadowy dome. 

£. B. Browning. 

Swirlle ( swirli ), a. 1. Full of contortions 
or twists ; entangled ; applied to grass, &c. 

2. Full ot knots ; knaggy. ‘ A swirlie, auld 
moss-oak.’ Bums. [Scotch.] 

Swlah (swish), v.t. [AUied to switch.) To 

jsLTi 

■f^ ( swis ), 71. 1. A native or inhabitant 
of Switzerland.— 2. The language of Switzer- 
Jan d. 

Swiss (swis), a. Of or belonging to Switzer- 
land or the Swiss.— 5w*w muslin, a fine 
open, transparent cotton fabric. 

Swltcb (swich), 7k [Comp. L.G. zwukse, 
swuUohe, a switch, according to Wedgwood 
from the swishing sound made by a pliant 
rod in passing rapidly through the air. 
Bather the same word as Icel. svigi, sveigr, 
a switch— from root of sudtig, swinge.) i. A 
small flexible twig or rod. 

On the medal. Mauiitania leadaa horse bya thread 
with one hand, and in the other holds a srwiteh. 

Addison. 

2, In mU. a oontrivaaoe for transferring 


Single Switch. 

side of the way; f,f the guard-rail for guid- 
ing the wheels. See Railway.— 8. In teleg. 
a device for connecting one circuit with 
another, or for dividing a circuit into two 
parts, or for altering any of the connections 
of a line or circuit; a shunt.— 4, A cue or 
long tuft of false hair worn by ladies. 
Switch (swich), v.t. 1. To strike with a 
switch or rod; to lash.— 2. To trim or prune 
by lopping off young shoots.— 3. In rail. 
to transfer by a switch; to shunt from one 
line of rails to another.— 4. In elect, to shift 
to another circuit; to shunt. 

Switch (swich), v.i. To walk briskly; to 
whisk. 

Switchboard (swich'bdrd), n. A board, 
table, or frame with switches by which elec- 
tric circuits are readily connected and dis- 
connected. 

SwltChel (swlch'el), n. A beverage made of 
molasses and water; a sweet drink with or 
without spirits in it. [United States.] 
Switching (swich'ing). n. 1. A beating with 
a switch.— 2. A shunting. 

Switching >0111 (swich‘ing-bil), n. An in- 
strument used in pruning hedges. 
Switchman (swicVman). n. One who has 
charge of switches; a railway pointsman, 
■with (swith), adv. [A. Sax. swith, strong, 
very; swlthe, very; Icel. svithr, prompt, 
quick; Gk>th. swinths, strong.] Quickly; 
speedily; promptly. fArchaic or Scotch.] 
My Ladye reads you swith return. Sir W. Scott. 

Swith (swith), intevj. Begone; be off. 
[Scotch.] 

■wither (swiTH'er), v.i. [A. Sax. svrithrian, 
to subside, abate.} To hesitate; to be ir- 
resolute. [Scotch.] Written also Sividder. 
■wither (swlTH'er), n. [From above verb.] 
Hesitation; perplexity; state of irreso- 
lution. ‘A nank'ring swithsr,’ Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

■wither swlTH'er), v.i. To emit a whirring 
sound : to whiz. [Scotch.] Hogg. 

Swltsert (swlt'zdr), n. A native of Switzer- 
land: a Swiss; specifically, in hist, one of a 
hired body-guard attendant on a king. 

Where are my SwitMors t Let them guard the door. 

_ Shak. 

SwlTet (swlv), v.t. and i {A. Sax. swifa/n, 


to move quickly.] To perfoim the act of 
copulation with; to have aexnal Interconrae. 
Chaucer, 

Swlvsl (swlv'el), n. [A freq. form, from 
A. Sax. swtfan, to move quickly, to be 
turned round, to revolve ; O.Fris. swtva, to 
be unsteady, to move about; Icel. sv\f, a 
quick turn, sve^/la, to set in circular motion: 
M.H.G. swifen, O.H.G. suifan, to be turned 
round. Akin sweep, swift. ] 1. A fastening 
so contrived as to allow 
the thing fastened to turn 
freely round on its axis; a 
piece fixed to a similar 
piece, or to any body, by 
a pin, or otherwise, so aa 
to revolve or turn freely 
in any direction; a twisting link in a chain 
consisting of a ring or hook ending in a 
headed pin which turns in a link of the 
chain so as to prevent kinking.— 2. Milit. a 
small cannon or piece of artillery, fixed in 
a swivel In such a manner as to be turned 
in any direction.— 3. In saddlery, a loop or 
runner through which the check-rein passes. 
E. H. Knight. 

Swivel (swiv'el), tJ.x. To turn on a staple^ 
pin, or pivot. 

Swlvel-eye (swlv'el-I), n. a squint-eye. 

She found herself possessed of what is colloquially 
termed a swivel-eye. Dickens. 

Swivel-eyed (swiv'el-id), a. Squint-eyed. 
Swivel -gim (swiv'el -gun), n. Same as 
Surivel, 2. 

Swivel-hook (swiv'el-hOk), n. A hook that 
turns in the end of a block strap, for readlly 
taking the turns out of a tackle. 
hook block, a pulley block in which the sus- 
pending hook is swivelled to the block so 
that the latter may turn to present the 
sheave in any direction. 

Swivel -^Olnt (swiv'el- joint), n. A section 
in a chain or a joint on a rod, which allows 
the parts to twist without distortion or 
kinking. 

Swivel -loom (swiv'el-lhm), n. A kind of 
loom formerly used for the weaving of tapes 
and narrow goods. 

SwlEZle (swizl), n. [Connected with swig 
or 1. A beverage made of ale and 

beer mixed. Wright. [Local English.}— 2. A 
colloquial term applied to drink generally;, 
tipple. Hannay. 

Swizzle (swiz'l), v.t. To drink; to swUL 
[Colloq. ] 

Swob ievfoh), n. A mop. See Swab. 

Swob (swob), V. t. To c[ean or wipe with a 
swob. See Swab. 

Bwobber (swob'er), n. l. One who swabs or 
cleans with a mop; a swabber.— 2. pi. Four 
privileged cards, only used incidentally in 
betting at the game of whist. 

The clergyman used to play at whist and swabbers; 
playing now and then a sober game at whist for 
pastime, it might be pardoned ; but he could not 
digest those wicked sruobbers. Swift. 

Swollen, Swoln (swdln), and a. Swelled; 
as, a swollen river. 

Swolowe,t n. [See SWALLOW.] A whirlpool; 
a cavern lu the earth. Chaucer. 

Swolwe,t v.t. To swallow. Chaucer. 

Sworn (sworn), old pret. of swirn (which see). 
SW0nken,t pp. of swink. Laboured. Chau- 
cer. 

Swoon (swbn), v.i. [Formerly swownen, 
swowenen, swoghenen, <fcc., a lengthened 
form of swoghen, swowen, to swoon, origi- 
nally to sigh, from A. Sax. swdgan, to sound, 
to swoon. See Swouqh.] To faint; to sink 
into a fainting fit, In which there is an 
apparent suspension of the vital functions 
and mental powers. 

I almost with fear. Shah. 

The most in years swoon'd first away for pain. 

Feeling all along the garden-t^ST^^ 

Lest he thoMla swoon and tumble. Tennyson. 

Swoon (swttnX The act of swooning, or 
the state ot one who has swooned ; a faint- 
ing fit; syncope; leipothymia. 

Swooning (swbn'lng), n. The act of faint- 
ing; syncope. * Thence fainting*, swooningv 
of despair.’ Milton. 

Swooningly (awOn'lng-U), adv. In a iwoon- 
ing manner. 

Swoop (swOpX v.t. [A form of sweep; A. Sax. 
swdpan, to sweep. ] 1. To fall on at once and 
seize; to dash upon while on the wing; as, a 
hawk swoops a chicken; a kite swoops up a 
mouse.— 2. To seize; to catch up; to t&fr 
with a sweep. 

Tlw phyilchui looks with another eye on the medL 
cln^ herb than the gracing ox mth U in 

with the common gnuc. Gienwiits. 
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•froop (twdp), v.i. 1. 1 To paM wltii pomp; 
to aweep. 

Proud Tamer swo^s with such, a lusty train, 

As fits so brave a flood, £>raytm. 

i. To descend upon prey suddenly from a 
height, as a hawlc; to stoop. 

Like the king of birds rwooping on his prey, he 
fell on some galleys separated by a considerable in- 
terval from their compemlons. Prescott. 

Swoop (8w5p), n. The sudden pouncing of 
a rapacious bird on its prey ; a falling on 
and seizing, as of a bird on its prey. 

O hell-kite I All? 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop f SftaJk. 

The eagle fell into the fox's quarters and carried 
away a whole litter of cubs at a swoop. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

Swoopataket (sw5p^st&k), n. Same as 
Sweepstake. 

Swop (swop), v.t To exchange ; to barter ; 
to swap. ‘Would have swopp’d youth for 
old age.’ Dry den. [Colloq.j See Swap. 

Swop (swop), n. An exchange; a barter. 

These had made a foolish swop between a couple 
of thick bandy legs and two long trapsticks. 

Addison. 

Sword (sord), n. [A. Sax. sweord, swurd, 
sword, O.Sax. 8werd,D. zwaard, L.G. sweerd, 
Dan. zveerd, Icel. sverth, G. schwert, O.G. 
swert, sword. Origin uncertain; perhaps 
from same root as Skr. svar, to shine.] l.An 
offensive weapon having a long strong blade 
(usually of flnepolished steel), either straight, 
and with a sharp point for thrusting, as the 
modern rapier; with a sharp point and one 
or two cutting edges for thrusting and strik- 
ing, as the broadsword; or curved, and with 
a sharp convex edge for striking, as the 
eastern scimitar, (&c. The blade is fixed 
by a tang into the handle, which is fur- 
nished with a guard and guard-plate or 
basket for protecting the hand, and a metal 
knob called the pommel ; these together 
constituting the hilt. The half of the blade 
nearest the point is known as the foible or 
faible; that nearest the hilt, the forte. The 
sword is usually suspended from the waist 
by a sword-belt, and worn in a sheath called 
the scabbard. —2. The emblem or symbol of 
(a) justice, judicial vengeance or punish- 
ment; or (b) of power or authority. 

She quits the balance, and resigns the nvord. 

Dry den. 

For he (the ruler) beareth not the sword in vain, 
Rom. xiii. 4. 

8. Destruction by the sword or in battle; 
war; dissension. 

I came not to send peace but a sword. Mat. x. 34. 

4. The military profession; the profession 
of arms; arms generally. 

It hath been told him that he hath no more autho- 
rity over the sicord than over the law. Milton. 

5. In weaving, one of the arms by which 
the lay of a loom is supported. — - Sword of 
state, the sword which is bonie before the 
king, lords, and governors of counties, cities, 
or boroughs. &c. Four swords are used at 
the coronation of a British sovereign, viz. 
the sword of state, properly so called ; the 
sword of mercy, which is pointless; the 
sword of spiritual justice, and the sword of 
temporal justice. 

Sword-arm (sord^krm), n. The right arm; 
the aim that wields the sword. 

Sword-bayonet (8drd'b&-oD-etl, n. A short 
sword which can be attached to a rifle by a 
ring formed in the guard, and a spring along 
the grips. See cut under Bayonet. 

Sword-oearer (sdrd'bar-dr), n. An attend- 
ant who bears or carries his master’s sword; 
specifically, a state oflicial such as he who 
carries a sword as an emblem of justice 
before the Lord-mayor of London when he 
goes abroad on ceremonial occasions. 

Sword-belt (sdrd'belt), n. A belt by which 
a sword is suspended and borne by the side. 

Sword -blade (sdrdTilad), n. The blade or 
cutting part of a sword. 

Sword-breaker (sardOirak-dr), n. A sword- 
shaped weapon formerly used, much broader 
than an ordinary sword, and having long 
teeth on one edge intended to catch and 
break an enemy’s sword. 

Sword-oane (lOrd^k&u), n. A cane or walk- 
ing stick containlDg a long pointed blade, 
as in a scabbard, or from which a shorter 
blade is made to dart out on the touch of a 
ipfring. 

Swerdottt (sOrd'kutX n. A cut or wound 
made with a sword. ‘Seam’d with an ancient 
swordcut on the cheek.’ Tennyson. 

Sword* onite (sOrd'knMdr), n. One who 
makea or mounts swords. 
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Sword-danoe (sdrd'dans), n. 1. A dance in 
which swords are brandished or clashed to- 
gether by the dancers.— 2. A dance Mouliar 
to the Scotch Highlanders, in which two 
swords are laid crosswise on the ground, the 
skill of the dancer being shown in never 
touching the swords with his feet while 
dancing over them with various intricate 
steps or motions. 

Swordhd (sdrd^ed), a. Girded with a sword: 
wearing a sword. ‘ The sworded seraphim.’ 
Milton. 

Swordert (sdrd'dr), n. One who uses or 
fights with a sword ; one skilled in the use 
of the sword; a gladiator; a swordsman; in 
contempt, a cut-throat. 

A Roman stuorder and banditto slave 
Murther'd sweet TuUy. Shak. 

Sword-flght (sSrd'fit). n. Fencing; a com- 
bat or tnal of skill with swords. 

Some they set to light with beasts, some with one 
another; these they csMe 6 g\aiA\atotts, sword-players: 
and this spectacle munusgladiatorum, a sword-Jight. 

Hakewtll. 

Sword -fllBb (sdrd'flsh), n. An acanthop- 
terygious (teleostean) fish of the genus 
Xiphias, family Xiphiides, which is closely 
allied to the Scomberidse, or mackerel tribe. 
The single known species (X. gladius) is an 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic, and occasionally visits our coasts. 
It is remarkable for Its elongated upper jaw, 
which forms a sword-like weapon, whence 
the name. It measures from 10 to 15 and 



Sword-fish {Xiphias gladius). 


even sometimes 20 feet in length. The body 
is covered with minute scales, the sword 
forming three-tenths of its length. On the 
back it has a single long elevated dorsal ftn, 
but it is destitute of ventral fins. The 
sword-fish attacks other fishes with its jaw, 
and it sometimes perforates the planks of 
ships with the same powerful weapon, pai-ts 
of wliich have been left sticking in the tim- 
ber. The flesh is very palatable and nutri- 
tious. 

Sword-gra8fl(86rd'gra8), n. A general name 
for sedgy plants, on account of their sword- 
shaped leaves. 

Sword-band (sdrd'hand), n. Th e right hand; 
the hand which holds the sword. 

Sword-knot (sord'not), n. A ribbon or 
tassel tied to the hilt of a sword. Pope. 

Sword-law (sOrdlft), n. Government by the 
sword or by force; violence. 

So violence 

Proceeded, and oppression, and yword-law. 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 

Milton, 

S wordless (sord'les), a. Destitute of a 
sword. ‘ With swordless belt and fetter’d 
hand.' Byron. 

Sword-lily (sOrdTil-l), n. The English name 
of plants of the genus Gladiolus (which see), 

Swordman (sdrd'man), n. A soldier; a 
swordsman. 

Essex was made lieutenant-general of the army, 
the darling of the swordmen. Clarendon. 

Swordmansblp t ( sord ' man - ship ), n. 
Swordsmanship. 

Sword -mat (sdrd'mat), n. Naut. a mat 
woven by means of a piece of wood, resem- 
bling a sword. 

Swozd-play (sdrd'plk), n. A combat of 
gli^iaton; a sword-fight. 

Sword -playor (sfinTpla-fir), n. One who 
exhibits his skill in the use of the sword: a 
fencer; a gladiator. See quotation under 

SWORD-FIOHT. . . 

Sword-sbaped (Bdrd''sh&pt), a. Shaped like 
a sword; ensifonn. — Swora- shaped leaf, a 
leaf that is laterally flattened, erect, and 
resembling the blade of a sword, as in Iria 

SwordlUSiUUl (sfir^man), n. 1. A man who 
carries a sword ; a flghtwg man; a soldier. 
Written also Swordman.— % One skilled in 
the use of the sword; a fencing-master. 

I was the best sTvordsman in the garrison. JMekms. 
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SwoPdimumahlp (sOrdz^man-thto), n. The 
state of being a swordsman; skilful use of 
the sword. 

Swore (sw6r), pret. of swear. 

Sworn (swdm), pp. of swear. — Sworn bro- 
then, brothers or companions in arms, who 
according to the laws of chivalry vowed to 
share their dangers or success with each 
other; hence, a close intimate or companion. 

1 ara sworn brother, sweet, 

To grim necessity; and he ana I 
Will keep a league till death. Shak. 

—Sworn enemies, enemies who have taken 
an oath or vow of mutual hatred ; hence, 
determined or irreconcilable enemies.— 
Sworn friends, friends bound to be true to 
each other by oath; hence, close or firm 
friends. 

Swougbft n. [A. Sax. swbgan, to make a 
sighing noise; Goth, ga-swogjan, to sigh; 
allied to A. Sax. swig, a sound.] 1. A sigh; 
a sound; a noise. Chaucer.— 2. Loss of 
sensation or consciousness ; stupor ; stupe- 
faction ; swoon. Chaucer. 

Swougbit n. Same as Sough. 

Swound (s wound), v.i. To swoon. Shak, 
[Old or poetical and provincial. 1 
Swound (swound), n. A swoon. [Foeticaland 
provincial] 

It filing the blood into my head, and I felt into a 
swound. Coleridge, 

The landlord stirred 

As one awaking from a swound. Longfellew. 

’Swouna (swbnz), inter). A corruption or 
abbreviation of God’s wounds: used as a sort 
of oath of confirmation. 

'Swounsl I shall never survive the Idea. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

S-wreneb (es'rensh), n. A wrench or span- 
ner of an S-shape with an adjustable jaw at 
each end and at difl'erciit augles. The shape 
enables It to reach parts not so reatUIy ap- 
proached by the ordinary wrench. 

Swum (swum), pret. pp. of swim. ‘An 
eye that swum in thanks.^ Tennyson. 
Swung (swimg), pret. & pp, of swing. ‘ Bells 
that swung, moved of themselves.' Tenny- 
son. 

SW3rpeB (swips). Same as Swipes, 

Swyre (swir). Same as Swire. 

SyaUte (si'al-it), n. A plant, Dilleniaspe- 
ciosa. 

Syb (sib), a. Belated by blood. [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch. ] See SiB. 

Sybarite (sib'a-rlt), n. [Fr. Sybarite, from 
L. Sybarita, Gr. Sybarites, an inhabitant of 
Sybaris, an ancient Greek city of southern 
Italy proverbial for the effeminacy and 
voluptuousness of its inhabitants. ] A per- 
son devoted to luxury and pleasure. 

All is calm as would delight the heart 

Of Sybarite of old. Thomson. 

The hardy warrior of the mountains degenerated 
into a vulgar Sybarite. His manliness liecaine eftem- 
in.'icy ; his piety a ritual of priests; himself a liar, a 
coward, and a slave. y. A. Fronde. 

Sybaritic, Sybarltlcal (slb-a-rit'ik, slb-a- 
rit'ik-al), a. Luxurious; wanton. 

Dine with me on .1 single dish, to atone to philoso- 
phy for the sybaritic dinners of Prior Park. 

Bp. Warburton. ' 

SjriMUritiBXU (sib'a-rit-izm), n. The practices 
of the Sybarites; voluptuous effeminacy. 
Bybo (si'bo), n. pi. 8yb068 (srbfiz). [Ft. dr 
Soule, L. cepula, dim. of cepa, an onion.] 
An onion that does not form a bulb; a young 
onion drawn from the bed before the bulb 
has been formed : a common ingredient in 
soups and sauces. [Scotch.] 

Sycamine (sik'a-mln), n. [Gr. sykaminos.] 
The mulberry. 

If ye had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might 
say unto this sveatnine tree, Be thou plucked up by 
the root, and be thou planted in the sea. 

Luke xvll. 6. 

Sycamore (slk'a-mfir), n. [Fr. sycomore, L. 
syoomorus, from Gr. sykomoros, the flg-mul- 
berry— a fig, and moron, the black 
mulberry.] 1. A tree of the genus Ficus, the 
F. Syoomorus, or sycamore of Scripture. It 
is very common in Palestine, Arabia, and 
^gypt. growing large and to a great height, 
and though the grain is coarse, much used 
in building, and very durable. Its widei- 
spreading branches i^fford a grateful shade 
in those hot climates, and its fruit, which is 
produced in clustered racemes u^n the 
trunk and the old limbs, is sweet and delicate. 
Also written Sycomore. — Acer P»suda- 
platanus, or sycamore-maple, a well-kimwn 
large timber-tree, long naturalized in Eng- 
limd, and much used in ornamental plant- 
ing. The timber is used for certain parts ol 
musical instruments, and various other jhm- 
poses. There are several varieties. Usually 
called Plane-tree in Scotland.— 8. A nama 


w, foig; wh, iMIg; zh, asnza. --See X:sr. 
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iMqiWRtly giy«B In Amarion to the jdene- 
trw (Platanut ocoidsHtalii). Alio called < 
BiUton^ood or CottoiMoeod. 



flyoQpbAntlali (sik'd-fant^iabX a. Like a 
sycophant: panwtlcal; syoophanUo. 
Byooplxaiiilian (aik^d-fant-ism), n. Syco- 
phancy. ‘Servile gyeophantimn.’ Dr. V. 

KlUiX. 

Syoopliaiitlse, t.i. See Stoophakt. 
Byooptumtryf (sik^d-fant-ri), n. Mean and 
officious tale-bearing or adulation. Barrow. 
SyooalBfsi-kd'sigXn. [Gr. oykOsia, from gykon, 
a flg.] A cutaneous disease, which consists 
of an eruption of inflamed but not very hard 
tubercles, occurring on the bearded portion 
of the face, and on the scalp, and usually 
clustering together in irregular patches. 
Syderolita (sid'dr-d-lltxn. A kind of earthen- 
ware made in Bohemia, resembling Wedg- 
wood-ware. Simmonds. 

Syenite (sren-it), n. A compound rock com- 
posed of ouartz, hornblende, and felspar, 
of a grayish colour; so called because abun- 
dant near Syene in Upper E^pt, and much 


Sycamore {Ficus Sycomorus). 

S iore-moth (sikVmdr-moth). n. A 
and beautiful moth, whose caterpillar 
on the leaves of the sycamore. 

Syoe (sfg), n. A native groom in India. 
Syoe^ Sycee-sUver (si-sS', sl-sd'sii-ver), n. 
The fine silver of China cast into ingots in 
shape resembling a native shoe, and weigh- 
ing commonly rather more than a pound 
troy. These ingots are marked with the seal 
of the banker or assayer as a guarantee of 
their purity. 

Syoliee (sl-chfi'), n. The Chinese name for 
black tea. 

SyclmooarpouB (slk-nd-khr'pns). a. [Gr. 
gychnoi, frequent, and karpos, fruit.] In hot 
having the power of bearing fruit many 
times without perishing; as, sychnocarpous 
plants. 

IByolte (srsit), n. (Gr. sykitis, flg-like, from 
iykon, a flg.] A name which some authors 
ipve to nodules of flint or pebbles which 
resemble a flg. 

I^OOma (si-ko'ma), n. [Gr. sykdma, from 
sykon, a flg.] In med. a wart or excrescence 
resembling a flg, on the eyelid, the anus, or 
any other part. 

Syoomore (sik'd-m5r). Same as Sycamore, 1. 
S/oonofl (si-kd'nus}, n. [Gr. eykon, a flg.] 
In hot a fleshy, hollow receptacle, contain- 
ing numerous flowers which are combined 
in the fruit, as in the flg. Called also Sy- 
conium. 

Sycophancy (sik'd-fan-si), n. [L. eycophan- 
Via. See Stoophant.] The character or 
characteristic of a sycophant; hence, mean 
tale-bearing ; obsequious flattery; servility. 
Warhurton. 

I^roopliailt (sik'd-fant), n. [Gr. eykophanUs, 
a common informer, a false accuser, a slan- 
derer, a backbiter— « 2 /Acon, a flg, and phaind, 
to show ; lit. a flg-shower or an informer 
about fl^ ; but there is no historic know- 
ledm how the name arose. The old statement 
that the eycophant was one who informed 
on others for exporting figs from Attica or 
plundering sacred fig-trees, may have been 
a mere invention to explain the term, which 
does not occur with such a literal meaning,] 
l.t A tale-bearer or informer In general 
The poor man that hath naught to lose is not afraid 
of the sycophant, HoUand, 

2. A parasite; a mean flatterer; especially, a 
flatterer of princes and great men. 

A sycophant will everything adnjire : 

Tf. . sentence, .sets his soul on fire ; 

All is divine I there’s not a word amiss I Dryden. 

Syoopliant ( sik'd-fant ), o.t 1. To play the 
•^phant toward; to flatter meanly and 
officiously.— 2. t To inform or tell tales of to 
gain favour; to calumniate. 

He irakes it his business to tamper with his reader 
by sycophanSing^ and misnaming the work of his 
MtUott. 

Ihrjoi^jaat^.Syoopluuitlie (sik'd-fant. sik'- 
WanWz), To play the sycophant. [Bare. ] 
l^phantto (sik-d-fan'tik), a. Belonging 
v*x*^,?^P**“*5 resembling a sycophant or 
what belonmi to one ; obsequiously flatter- 
ing; parasitic; courting favour by mean adu- 

**>««« times the illiberal 
eycophasuic manner of devotion was by the wiser 
■ort contemned, 

-SycophanHe plante, or paraeitee, such as 
adhdre to other plants and depend on them 
for support 

Sypo ph an t l c al (slk^fto'tik-sl), a. gyco- 
mntic. ‘AsycopAaneioaf psrsslte.’ MU. 

SAto, fkr, fat, 1^11; nd, met, iter; pins, 


by itself; thus. In tickle, reckon, the final 
syllable is really I and n. A word is called 
according to the number of syllables it 
contains : a monosyllable, or a word of one 
syllable; a dissyllable, or a word of two syl- 
lables; trisyllable, a word of three syllables; 
polysyllable, a word of many syllables. —2. In 
writing and printing, a section or part of a 
word divided from the rest, and capable of 
being pronounced at one impulse of the 
voice. It may or may not correspond to 
the syllable of the spoken language. — 8. The 


quarried here by the ancient Egyptians for 
monumental purposes. Syenite often bears 
the general aspect of a granite, but it is the 
presence of hornblende as a constituent part 
which distinguishes this rock from certain 
^anites that accidentally contain hom- 
Blende. It freouently contains mica, and 
occasionally epidote. The structure of syen- 
ite is commonly granular, but the grains 
are sometimes coarse and sometimes very 
fine. 

SyenltiC (si-en-it'ik), a. Containing syenite; 
resembling syenite or possessing some of its 
properties. —Syenitic granite, granite which 
contains hornblende. — iSiycfutic porphyry, 
fine-grained syenite containing large crys- 
tals of felspar. 

S 7 k,t Syke t a. Sick. Chaucer. 

8yke,t V.i. [A. Sax. sican, to sigh.] To sigh. 
Chaucer. 

8yk6,t n. A sigh. Chaucer. 

Syke, Slke (slk), n. [Icel. eik, a ditch, a 
trench. ] A small brook or rill in low ground ; 
a marshy bottom with a small stream in it 
without sand or gravel [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

Syl-. The form of the Greek prefix ayn when 
preceding a component commencing with I, 
as in syllable. 

Syle (sU), n. [Also in form sUl; Icel sil, »Ui, 
any flsh of the herring kind.] The young of 
herring. [Provincial English.] 

But our folk calls them syie, and nought but syle, 
And when they're grown, why then we can them 
herring. yean Jttgelotv, 

Syllalmrliiin (8ina-ba"ri-um), n. pi Sylla- 
Sana (8ina-ba"ri-a). [L.L,, from L. (nfU 
laba, Gr. syllabi. , a syllable.] A catalogue 
of the primitive syllables of a language. 
Syllabary (sU'la-ba-ri), n. Same as Sylla- 
barium. 

ByllabS (sil'ab). n. A syllable. B. Joruton. 
Syllabic, Syllabloal (sil-lab'ik. sil-lab'ik-al}, 
a. [Fr. syllabique, from L. eyllaba, a syl- 
lable.] 1, Pertaining to a syllable or syl- 
lables; as, syllabic accent— 2. Consisting of a 
syllable or syllables; as, a syllabic augment. 
—Syllabic tune, a tune in which but one note 
is slotted to one syllable of the words, and 
hence containing no slurs. The grandest of 
our psalm and hymn tunes, as French and 
Old Hundredth, are of this character. 
SyllabicaUy (sU-lab'lk-al-li), adv. In a syl- 
labic manner. 

Syllabicate (sil-lab'i-k&t), v. t. To form into 
syllables. 

SyUabloatiOll (sil-lab'i-ka"8hon), n. The act 
of forming syllables; the act or method of 
dividing words into syllables. 
8yllablnoatiozi(sil-lab'i-fl-ka"8hon),n. Same 
as SyUabioation, 

B^r^bUy (sil-lab'i-fl), v.t To form into syl- 

Syrllablst (sil'lab-ist), n. One versed in di- 
viding words into syllables, 
fihrllable (sfl'la-bl), n. [Fr. syllabe, L. syl- 
laba, from Gr, syllabi— syl tor syn, together, 
and lambanO <2d ooiist elabon), to take; 8kr. 
labh, to get, to obtain. As to the tormina- 


least expression of language or bought; a 
particle. ‘ So many melancholy stories with- 
out one syllable of truth.* South. 

Syllable (Sina-bl). v.t pret. & pp. syllabled; 
ppr. syllabling. To utter; to articulate. 

Aery tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

Milton. 

Syllabub (siria-bub), n. Same as SUlabub. 
Syllabus (sil'la-bus), n. [L., from the same 
source OB syllable.) 1. A compendium con- 
taining the heads of a discourse, of a course 
of lectures, <&c. ; an abstract; a table of con- 
tents, of a scheme of lessons, <&c. * Turning 
something difficult in his mind tiiat was not 
in the scholastic Dickens.— 2. Spe- 

cifically, in the Bom. Cath. Ch. a summary 
enumeration of the points decided by an 
act or decree of ecclesiastical authority; 
more especially a document issued by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1864 in which eighty current 
doctrines, institutions, &c., of the age are 
condemned as lieresiesjincluding pantheism, 
rationalism, socialism, Bible societies, <&c. 
SyllepBis (sil-lep'sls), n. [Gi*. sylUpsis, a 
taking together, from syllarnband, to take 
together, to lay hold of. ] In rhet. and gram. 

(а) a flgiire by which we conceive the sense 
of words otherwise than the words import, 
and construe them according to the inten- 
tion of the author ; the taking of words in 
two senses at once, the literal and meta- 
phorical. as in the following passage, where 
the word ‘sweeter’ is usedln both senses. 

The iudgmentsof the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether; . . . sweeter also than honey and the 
honey-comb. Ps. xix, 9, 10. 

(б) A figure by which one word is referred 
to another in the sentence to which it does 
not grammatically belong, as the agreement 
of a verb or adjective with one rawier than 
another of two nouns with either of which 
it might agree; as, rex et reglna beati. 

Sylleptlc, Srlleptioal (sil-lep'tik, siMep'- 
tik-al), a. Belating to or implying syllep- 


ByllepUcally (sll-lep'tik-al-li), adv. By way 
of syllepsis. 

SyllO^sm (sirib-jizm), n. [Fr. syllogisme, 
L, syUogismus, from Gr. syllogismos, a syllo- 
glsra, from syllogizomai, to reckon all to- 
gether— for syn, with, together, and 
logizomai, to reckon, to conclude by reason- 
ing, from logos, word, reason, &c.,. from 
lego, to gather, to collect, to reckon all to- 
gether.] 1. In logic, a form of reasoning 
or argument, consisting of three proposi- 
tions, of which the two first are called the 
premises, and the last the conclusion. In 
this argument the conclusion necessarily 
follows from the premises; so that if the 
two first propositions are true the conclusion 
must be true, and the argument amounts to 
demonstration. Thus, a plant has not the 
power of locomotion; an oak Is a plant; 
therefore an oak has not the power of loco- 
motion. These propositions are denomi- 
nated the major, the minor, and the con- 
clusion. The three propositions of a syllo- 
gism are made up of three ideas or toms, 
and these terms are called the major, the 
mitfwr, and the middle. The subject of the 
conclusion is called the minor term; its 

S redicate is the major term> and the middle 
Brm is that which shows the connection 
between the major and minor term in the 
conclusion ; or it is that with which the major 
and minor terms are respectively compared. 
Syllo^sms are divided by some into single, 
complex, conjunctive, &o., and by others 
into oat^rioal hypothetical, condition!^ 
&c. Whatiscalled we yfyure of a syllogism 
is the proper disposition of the middle term 
with reference to the major and minor terms. 
The figures are by many logicians reckoned 
four, but the fourth is now usually consid- 
ered as both unnatural and unnecessary, 
being only an awkward inversion of the finite 
to forms of whiolL indeed, all the other 
flmires are held to be xeducible. The mood 
of a syllogism is the designation of its three 
propositions, according to their qnantUy 


tion in the English word comp, partici^, Syllogli 
principle.) 1. A sound or a combination of comple 


sounds uttered together, or at a single 
effort or impulse of the voice, and consti- 
tuting a word or part of a word. A syllable 
may consist of a vowel by Itself, a« a in 
amen, 0 in over, and the like ; of a vowel 
and one consonant, as in go, do, in, at; 
or of a combination of consonants, with 
one vowel or diphUiong, as strong, shout, 
camp, etramds. A syllable usually contains 
at least one vowel or open sound, but in 
English there are one or two consonantal 
sounds each of which may form a syllable 

> pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, b|^ 



il,8o.abttne; jT, So. fey. 
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trary symboU, aa A, E, l, O. Every aeaer- 
tion may be reduced to one of four forme— 
the universal affirmative, marked by A; the 
universal negative, marked by £ ; the par- 
ticular affirmative, marked by 1 ; and the 
particular negative, marked by 0. From 
these, by combination, all syllogismB are 
derived. In order to remember the figures, 
certain mnemonic words have been long 
used by writers on logic ; thus, under the 
first figure, we have Barbara, Celarent, Darii, 
Ferio; unaer the second, Cesare, Camestres, 
Festino, Baroko ; under the third, Darapti, 
Disamis, Datisl, Felapton, Bocardo, Feriso; 
and under the fourth, Bramantip, Camenes, 
Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. ( See these 
words.) Each of these words designates a 
particular mood. The rules of syllogism 
may be thus briefly expressed: one at 

least of the premises must be affirmative, 
and one at least universal ; (5) the middle 
term must enter universally in one of the 
premises ; and (c) the conclusion must not 
speak of any term in a wider sense than it 
was spoken of in the premise in which it 
entered. A term universally spoken of is 
either the subject of a universal affirmative, 
or the predicate of any negative. Syllo- 
risms are nothing else than reasoning re- 
duced to form and method, and it is well to 
know, when an argument is presented in a 
puzzling or perplexing form, with perhaps 
a suppression of one of its essential propo- 
sitions, how to supply the suppressed pre- 
mises and put the ar^ment into regular 
order; the truth or fallacy of the reasoning 
then become apparent at a glance.— 2. The 
art or act of syllogizing or of reasoning syl- 
logistically. Locke. [Rare.] 

SirilOgiBtlC (sil-ld-jis'tik), a. Pertaining to 
a syllogism; consisting of a syllogism; or of 
the form of reasoning by syllo^sms; as, 
svllogistic arguments or reasoning. ‘That 
class of persons who do not recognize the 
gyllogistic method as the chief organ for in- 
vestigating truth.’ Carlyle. 

SFllOglstloal (siMd-jis'tik-al), a. Same as 
Syllogistic. Sir M. Hale. 

Sylloglstically (sil-lo-jis^tik-al-li), adv. In 
a syllogistic manner; in the form of a syllo- 
gism; by means of syllogisms; as, to reason 
or prove syllogistically. 

A man knnws first, and then he is able to prove 
syllogistically; so that syllojfism comes after know- 
ledge, when a man has no need of it, Locke. 

Sylloglzatlon (siVld-Jiz-a'^shon), n. A rea- 
soning by syllogisms. 

Syllo^e (sil'ld-jiz), v.i. pret. syllogized; ppr. 
syllogizing. To reason by syllogisms. 

Men have endeavoured ... to teach boy.s to syl- 
logize, or to frame arguments and refute them, with- 
out real knowledge. lyatls. 

Syllo^e (sil'16-Jiz), v.t. To frame or put 
into the form of a syllogism ; to express in 
syllogistic form. 


He was an a priori logician, not unwilling to syllo- 
gize invidious verities wherever they might lead nim, 
y. R. Lmvell. 


SyllOglzer (sil'lo-jiz-dr), n. One who syllo- 
gizes or reasons by syllogisms. Sir E, Der- 
vng. 

Sylpll (silf), n. [Fr. sylphe, a sylph; accord- 
ing to Littr^ from an old Gaulish (Celtic) 
word found on inscriptions, which after 
having disappeared, at least from written 
works, was revived bv Paracelsus.] An im- 
aginary being inhabiting the air; an ele- 
mental spirit of the air, according to the 


mental spirit of the air, according to the 
system of Paracelsus, holding an Interme- 
(uate place between material and immaterial 
beings. They are male and female, have 
many human characteristics, and are mortal, 
but have no soul. The term in ordinary 
language is used as feminine, and often ap- 
plied ^uratively to a woman of graceful 
and slender proportions. 

I should as soon expect to meet a nymph or a 
tyiph for a wife or a mistress. Sir tV. Temple, 
She possessed the form and hue of a wood-nymph, 
with the beauty of a sylph. Sir IV. Mote. 

Sylphld (siPfid), n. A diminutive of sylph. 
Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Pays, fairies, genU. elves, and demons, hear. Pope. 

Bylva (sil'va), n. (L., a wood or forest. TMie 
forest trees of any region or country, writ- 
ten also SUva. 

BylTUl (slVvau), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
wood or forest ; forest-like ; hehoe, rural; 
rustic. 

Enough for me that to the listening swains. 

First in these fields. 1 sang the sylvan strains. 

Pops. 


dtain; dh, So. loeik 


2. Abounding with woods; woody; shady. Symbol), and graM, to write.] In low, the 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, CUnnlng rightly to form and make 

A sylvan scene, Milton. written instruments. It is either judicial 

8ylyail(8ttVan),n. fl. SUvanus, Sylvanus.] or ex^-Juffidal, the latter ^ing wholly 
A fabled deity of the wood; a satyr; a faun; occupied with such insti^ents as concern 
sometimes, a rustic. matters not yet judicially in controversy, 

He, private orchard,, waU'd on ev'ry ride. S®”- 

To lawless syivans access deny’d. Pope. tracts, and testaments or last wills. ITAor- 

Sylvanlto (8ll'van-It),n. A telluride of gold ^ ...... 

8mertrtiM.i-v6s'tri.an),a. Sylvan; In. 
fiabltlng the wood., [Eai4.) S 

Erythaoa rubectila (the redbreast), are com- 
mon BrlUeh examplea. 

Sylvlada (sil-vl'a-de), n. pi. A family of Pertaining to a sjrobol or sym- 

dentlrostral birds comprehending the black- 

cap, nightingale, hedge-sparrow, redbreast, efffhf’iIJS 

reastart, stonechat, wheatear, whitethroat, ^ symbolwal of sight and 

and those birds popularly known as war- aijowieage. . , ...u . . 

Itlftra AAaCLvTVTA ^he sacrament is a representation of Christs 

Byl7lbul1w4 (eU-rt-kul'tflr), n. it. ^Iva. 

a wood or forest, and ettifura, culture.] The 2. In gram, said of a class of words which 

culture of forest trees ; arboriculture ; for- by themselves present no meaning to the 

©stry. mind, and which depend for their Tntelllgi- 

Sym-, prefix. See Syn. bility on a relation to some presentive word 

SjTxnax (si-mkr'), n. Same as Sinutr. or words. Pronouns, prepositions, oonjunc- 

Symbal (slm'ball, n. Same as Cymbal. tions, and the auxiliary verbs are synwolio 

Symbol (sim'bol), n. (L. «wm6olum, from words. &ee TKEsmtiTiYK.— Symbolical attri- 

Gr. symbolon, a sign by which one knows or bates, in the firie arts, certain figures or 

Infers a thing, a symbol, from symballd, to symbols usually Introduced in representa- 

Infer, conclude— aytn for syn, with, together, tions of the evangelists, apostles, saints, &c., 

and balld, to throw, bring, or put. In Chris- as the keys of St. Peter, the lamb of St 

tian writers it came to mean a creed or con- Agnes. — Symbolical books, such books as 

fession, lit. their watchword or sign. In 5 contain the fundamentol doctrines, or creeds 

and 6 the word is rather taken from L. sym- and confessions, of the different churches, 

hola, Gr. symhoU, a contribution to a com- as the Confession of Augsburg received by 

mon fund, the elements of the word being the Lutherans, the Thirty-nine Articles of 

the same.] 1. An object animate or inani- the Church of England, Ac.— Symbolical de- 
mate standing for or calling up something livery, in law, the delivery of property sold 

moral or intellectual ; an emblem ; a repre- or resigned, by delivering something else as 

sentation; a figure; a typo; as, the lion is a symbol, token, or representative of it.— 

the symbol of courage; the lamb Is the sym- Symbolical philosophy, the philosophy ex- 

bol of meekness or patience ; the olive branch pressed by hieroglyphics, 

is the symbol of peace, the sceptre of power. Symbolically ( slm-borik-al-li ), adv. In a 
Were t to renounce his baptism, symbolic manner ; by signs ; typically ; as, 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, COUrage is Symbolically TCpTCBBiated by a llOQ. 

A symbol is a sign included In the idea which it SymbOUCB (sim-boriks), n. 1. The Study Of 
represents, e.g. an actual part chosen to represent the symbols and mysterious rites of anti- 

the whole, or a lower form or species used as the re- quity, —2. The study of the history and con- 

presentative of a higher m the^me kind Colerulge. Christian creeds and confessions of 

2. A letter or character which is significant; faith. 

a sign; as, the letters and marks represent- BymbollBm (sirnTbol-izm), n, l.The investing 
ing things and operations in chemistry, of tilings, as certain practices in ritual, with 
mathematics, astronomy.&c.— 3. That which a symbolic moaning ; the regarding or out- 

specially distinguishes one regarded in a ward things as having an inner and symbolic 

particular character or as occupying a par- meaning. — 2. An expos! tiop or comparison 
ticular office and fulfilling its duties; a figure of symbols or creeds.— 8. Symbolic character; 

raai'king the individuality of some being or specifically, in gram.the character or quality 

thing; as, a trident is the of Neptune, of those words which present no meaning 

the peacock of Juno,«fcc.— 4. In theol an ab- to the mind, and which depend for their 

stract or compendium ; the creed or a sum- intelligibility on a relation to some presen- 

maiy of the articles of religion.— 6, t Contrl- tive word or words, or which express rela- 

bution to a common stock; share. tion between presentive words. See Stm- 

There (in Westminster Abbey) the warlike and the BOLIO.— 4. In chem. a combining together OF 

peaceful, tlie fortunateand the miserable, the beloved consent of parts or ingredients. 

(Blm-boUB!). «. one who .ym- 

They do their work in the days of peace and a hn1 

wealthy fortune, and come to pay their symbol in a SymDOllBtlC, S^DOliStl^ (Bim-bol-lst - 
war or in a plague. ^er. Taylor. ik, sim-bol-lst ik-al ), a. Characterized by 

6. t Lot; sentence of adjudication. the use of symbols; as, sywbolUtic poetry. 

The rich and the poor, the prevailing tyrant and (sim bol-Iz-ft shonl, n. Ihe 

the oppressed party, shaU all appear to receive their act of symbolizing ; resemblance in proper- 
symbol. jer, Taylor. ties. Sit T. Browne. 

—Chemicalsymbols. See under Chemical. — Syxnbollie (sim'bol-Iz). v.t. pret. & pp. sym- 
Jfal/itfwialioal symbols, letters and characters Bolized; ppr. symbolizing. 1. To represent 

which represent quantities or magnitudes, oy ft symbol or by symbols, 
and point out their relations. The symbols Dragons, and serpents, and ravening beasts of 
generally recognized by mathematicians prey. *o»d graceful birds that in the midst of them 
consist of the capitals of the Roman alpha- 

bet Md the smftjl letters of the Italic ; the yfe symboliMeJ^xcgeititt, and the mystery of its re- 
small letters of the Greek alphabet and such dem^on. Ruskin. 

capitals as are distinguishable from the cor- « - .vmhAiin • make 

responding Roman ones; the Arabic nu- to make 

merals and occasionally the Roman ones; re^sentotive of something. 

suffixed, as, a , a„, a*, a*, a«, the have the apple of Paradise into such con- 
signs, -f-, — , X, -r, :, V»y» “=♦ *truc«oiia. Sir T. Browne. 

Symbol (simOiol), v. t To symbolize. ‘ The t: t To make to ajwee In properties, 
uving passion symdol’d there.’ Tennyson, Symbolise (sim'Lol-fz), v.i. 1. Toerprese 
Symbolnoi^pliy' ( stm-bol ' 5-og " ra-n ), n. or represent in symbols or symbolically ; to 
(Gr. tymbolaion, a mark or sign from which use symbols. 

one concludes anything, a contract (see jn later centuries, i suppose, they woidd go on in 


glyphick of love . . . and there want not some who 
have ^mbolisnd the apple of Paradise into such con- 



ng, sing; 9H, thesis th, tiUn; w, trig} wh, wAig; zh, axure.--See KlYw 






BTatmimmUs 


sYumomam 


fsymbotitine, •• otur modem paint* 

-int, when tt was no longper from the innermost 

heart or not firom the heart ^ all. Cariylt. 

8. To agree ; to hold the aame faith or reli- 
l^iu belief. [Bare.] 

The believers in pretended miracles have always 
previously fymboii»td with the performers of them. 

(?• S, 

8.t To harmonize; to have a resemblance of 
qualities or properties. 

The pleasing of colour symholixtth with the pleas- i 
ing of a single tone to the car; but the pleasing of ^ 
oraer doth sy*nMiMt with harmony. Bacon. 

They both symbolixe in this, that they love to look 
ipon themselves through multiplying glasses. HoweU. 

Smtiologleal <8lm-bo-loJ'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to symbology. See Symbologv. 
ftFBlbolOgtot XMm-boro-jist), n. One versed 
in symbology. See Symbology. 
i^bology (sim-bol'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
oofon, symbol, and logos, discourse.] Ihe 
art of expressing by symbols. De Quincey. 
Nate. According to correct etymological 
construction this and the two preceding 
words should be written Symbolology, Symr 
boMogieal, and Syrribdologist. 
ftnnbranchidSB ( sim - brang' ki - dd ), n. pi 
for. syn, together, and branchia, gills.] A 
faniUy of teleostean or bony fresh-water 
fishes, belonging to the group Physostomi, 
in which the ^l-passages unite so as to 
open externally by a single orifice on the 
lower surface of the neck. The species are 
aU tropical. 

Syxnmetral (sim'met-ral), a. Commensur- 
able; symmetrical Dr. H, More. 
Sym^trian (sim-me'trl-an), n. One emi- 
nently studious of proportion or symmetry 
of ports. 

His face was a thought longer than the exact sym^ 
mxtrians would allow. Sir P. Sidney. 

Symmetric (sim-mePrik), a. Same as Syin- 
metricaZ, but used chiefly in mathematics. 
fi^mmeMcal (slm-met^rik-al), a. Possess- 
ing, exhibiting, or involving symmetry; as, 
(a) well-proportioned in its parts; having its 
parts in due proportion as to dimensions; 
as, a symmetrical building ; his form was 
very symmetrical, (b) In bot. having the 
number of parts of one series corresponding 
with that of the other series; as, for ex- 
ample, when a flower with five sepals has 
five petals, and five, or ten, or fifteen sta- 
mens. (c) In math, having corresponding 
parts or relations. Thus two curves or two 
plane figures are symmetrical with respect 
to a given line when for each point on one 
side of the line there is a corresponding 
point on the other side, similarly situated, 
and equally distant from it. Two solids are 
synwietrical when they are so situated with 
respect to an intervening plane that the 
several points of their surfaces thus coti'e- 
spond to each other In position and dis- 
tance. Similarly a figure and its reflected 
image are symmetrical with respect to the 
plane of a mirror. In analysis, an expres- 
sion is symmetrical with respect to several 
letters when any two of them may change 
position and not affect the expression ; as, 
the e:q7resBlon ab + ac + ad + ae + bc-^bd+ 
be-\-cd+ee-k-de is symmetrical, for there is 
no interchange of any two letters that will 
alter the function. 

Symmetrically (sim-met'rik-al-li), adv. In 
a symmetrical manner; with due propor- 
tion of parts. 

Symmemcalnees (sim-met'rik-al-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being symmetrical. 
Symmetrlctan (sim-me-tri'shi-an), n. Same 
os Symmetrian. 

Sirmmetrlst (sirn'me-trist), n. One very 
studious or observant of symmetry or due 
proportion; a symraetrian. 

Some exact symmetrists have been blamed for 
being too true. tVotton. 

Symmetrize (simWtriz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
symmetrised; ppr. symmetrizing. To make 
proportional in its parts; to reduce to sym- 
me^T. 

He would soeu have supplied every deficiency, 
and symrmtriMd every disproportion. Burbe. 

Symmetry (sim'me-tri), n. [Gr. symmetria— 
sym for s^, with, tcgether, and metran, 
measure: ws. synUtrie.] l. A due propor- 
tion of the several parts of a body to each 
other; adaptation of the dimensions of the 
several pans of a thing to each other, or 
the unira and conformity of the members 
of a work to the whole; as, the symmetry of 
the human body; the of a column 

or of a church tower. 

He . . . loiw desired 

A certain mwacle el symmetry, 

A miniature of toveUnsM, all grace, 

Suaun’d up and closed In little JulM Tennyeen. 


2. In bet the orderly and similar distribu< 
tlon of a certain number of parts in plants; 
correspondence as regards numerical rela- 
tionship between sepals, petals, and sta- 
mens. See Symmbtrical.— 8. In zool. (a) 
the general plan or type of arrangement of 
the elements of form of the animal frame, 
It is of three kinds: zonal symmetry, as in 
Annulosa, where the merosomes or elements 
of form are arranged in a zonal manner, one 
after the other, m a longitudinal axis ; bi- 
lateral symmetry, as in vertebrates, &c., in 
which the body can be divided into symmet- 
rical halves by a line passing down through 
the median vertical plane; and radial sym- 
metry, as in Ccelenterata and Echinozoa, in 
which the parts of the body are disposed in 
a radial manner around a central point, 
which is generally the mouth, (bj The dis- 
position of such organs In vertebrates as 
are disposed symmetrically in the body, as, 
for example, the Uniform symme- 

try, in arch, that disposition of parts in 
which the same oidounuioe reigns through- 
out the whole. 

Byxnpatlietlo (sim-pa-thet'lk), a. [Fr. sym- 
pathique. See Sympathy.] 1. Pertaining 
to, expressive of, produced by, or exhibiting 
sympathy. 

Thine, too, these golden keys. Immortal boy! 


This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

i thrilling Tears, 
ofjrj 


Of Horror that, and ... 

Or ape the sacred source ot sympathetic Tears. 

Gray. 

2. Having sympathy or common feeling 
with another; susceptible of being affected 
by feelings like those of another, or of feel- 
ings in consequence of what another feels. 
Your sympathetic heart she hopes to move. Prior, 

And wiser he whose sympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind. Goldsmith. 

8. In physiol, and jyaihol. produced by sym- 
pathy. See Sympathy, 8. —Sympathetic ink. 
See l^K.-^Sympathetic nervous system, a 
set of nerves in vertebrate animals, forming 
a nervous system distinct from and yet con- 
nected with the chief nerve-centres or cere- 
bro-spinal nervous system. The sympathe- 
tic system consists of a series of ganglia 
or nervous masses connected together by 
nerve -cords, the ganglia being disposed 
along the spine from the base of the skull 
to their termination in the coccyx. The 
name sympathetic nerve was formerly given 
to this system from a belief that it formed 
the means whereby the sympathies between 
different oigans and parts were exhibited. 
The chief duties of these nerves appear to 
consist in the regulation of processes of in- 
voluntary motion, of secretion, and of nu- 
trition.— powder, an alchemic 
preparation, said to be composed of cal- 
cined sulphate of iron prepared in a parti- 
cular manner, and to nave the wonderful 
property of curing a wound if applied to the 
weapon that inmcted it, or to a cloth 
dipped in the blood which flowed from it, 
although the patient was at a distance.— 
Sym^thetic sounds, sounds produced from 
solid bodies by means of vibrations caused 
by the vibrations of some sounding body, 
these vibrations being communicated by 
means of the air or some intervening solid 
body. 

Synwatlietical(sim-pa-tliet^ik-al), a. Same 
as Sympathetic. ' Sympathetioal and vital 
passions.' Bentley, 

SympathetloaUsr (8im-pa-thet1k-al-li),adv. 
In a sympathetic manner ; with sympathy 
or common feeling; in consequence of sym- 
pathy; by communication from something 
else. 

He seems to have caught j^fw^^A^Ahr/t^Sandys’s 
sudden impulse to break forth into a devout song at 
the awful and inspiring spectacle. T. Warton. 

Bsmipatbize, v. t. and i. Same as Sympathize. 

(slm^pa-thist), n. One who feels 
sympathy; a sympathizer. Coleridge. 
Bympatblze, Bympathite (sim'pa-thiz), 
v.i. pret. (k pp. sympathized, sympathised; 
ppr. sympathizing, sympathising. [Fr. aj/nt- 
patkiser. See SYMPATHY.] 1. To have a 
common feeling, as ot hoaily pleasure or 
pain. 

The mind will sympathixe to much with the an- 
guish and debilHr of tn« body, that it will be too dis- 
tracted to fix itseu in mediation. Buckminster, 

2. To feel hi consequence of what another 
feels ; to be affected by feelings similar to 
those of another, in oonsequenoe of know- 
ing the person to be thus affected. 

Common «u>erience is my guide, and that must 
have informed everybody how much we continually 
sympathike with the sentuaetits and ofTectiont of the 
company among whom we converse. A/^r. Tucker, 


8. To express sympathy; to condole. [Ccfiloq,} 
4. To agree; to fit; to harmonize. 

Green is a pleasing colour, from a blue and a yel- 
low mixed together, and by consequence blue and 
yellow are two colours which sympathiMt. Drydtn, 
Thou shall lower to his level day by day. 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympa- 
thise with clay. Tennyson. 

Bympatlilzet (sim^pa-thlz), V.t. l. To have 
sympathy for; to share in; to participate in. 
All that are assembled in this place, 

That by this sympathised one day’s error, 

Have suffered wrong, go keep us company. Shak. 

2. To form with suitable adaptation; to con- 
trive with congruity or consistency of parts; 
to match in all the concomitants of; to har- 
monize in all the parts of. 

Arm, Fetch hither the swain ; he must carry me a 
letter. 

Moth. A message well sympathised; a horse to be 
ambassador for an ass. Shak. 

Binnpatliizer (Bim'pa-thiz-6r), n. One who 
sympathizes with or feels for another; one 
who has a common feeling with others, or 
takes common action with them in any 
cause or pursuit. 

SjXttpathy (sim'pa-thl), n. [Fr. sympathie, 
L, sympathia, from Gr. sympatheia-^-syn, 
with, and pathos, suffering.] 1. Feeling cor- 
responding to that which another feels; the 
quality or state of being affected by the 
Section of another, with feelings corre- 
spondent in kind, if not in degree; compas- 
sion ; commiseration : in this sense fol- 
lowed by for; as, to have sympathy for a 
person in distress. 

It is always thought a difficult problem to account 
for the pleasure received from the tears, and grief, 
and sympathy of tragedy, which would not be the 
case if all sympathy was agreeable. An hospital 
would be a more entertaining place tJian a ball. 

Hume. 

2. An agreement ot affections or inclina- 
tions, or a conformity of natural tempera- 
ment, which makes two peraons pleased 
with each other; mutual or reciprocal affec- 
tion or passion : in this sense followed by 
with; as, to have sympathy with a person in 
his hopes, aspirations, aims, and the like. 

To cultivate sympathy, you must be among living 
creatures, and thinking about them. Ruskin, 

8. In physiol, and pathol. (a) that state of 
an organ or texture having a certain rela- 
tion to the condition of another organ or 
texture in health and disease ; a related 
state of the vital manifestations or ac- 
tions in different organs or textures, such 
that when one part Is excited or affected, 
others are also affected or disordered; that 
relation of the organs and parts of a living 
body to each other, whereby a disordered 
condition of one part induces more or less 
disorder in another part; as, for example, 
the pain in the brow caused by taking a 
draught of cold water into tlie stomach, the 
pain in the right shoulder arising from 
disease of the liver ; the irritation and vo- 
miting produced by a tumour of the brain, 
and the like. (&) The influence which the 
physiological or pathological state of one 
individual has in producing the 8an)e or an 
analogous state in another at the same time 
or in rapid succession, as exemplified in the 
hysterical convulsions which affect a num- 
ber of females on seeing one of their com- 

G anions suffering from hysteria; the tick- 
ng in the throat caused by the coughing of 
another person ; the yawning produced by 
seeing another yawn, and the like. —4. A 
tendency of certain inanimate things to 
unite or to act on each other; as, the sympa- 
thy between the loadstone and iron.— S yn. 
Fellow-feeling, compassion, commiseration, 
pity, tenderness; condolence, agreement. 
BympepiriZ (sim-pep'sls), n. [Gr. syn, to- 
gether, and pepsts, a ripening,] In med. a 
ripening of inflammatory humours. 
Bsnnphenoxiiexia (sim-fS-norn'e-na), n. pi 
[Or. syn, together, and phenomena (which 
see).] Natural sounds or appearances ot a 
kind or character similar to others ex- 
pressed or exhibited by the same object. 
Stormonth. 

SymphenomeiULl (slm-fd-nom^e-nal), a. Of 
or pertaining to symphenomena; designat- 
ing significant words imitative of natural 
sounds or phenomena. Stormonth. 
Byznphonla (sim-fO'ni-a), n. [L. See Sym- 
phony.] A smphony. 

Bpaphoalo (sim^fon'ik), a. l. Same aa 
Symphenious,—^. In rnwhe, pertaining or 
relating to or characteristlo ox a symphony; 
as, a composition In symphonic form. 
Byrnplioiiioai (sim-tom^X a. l. Agree- 
ing in sound; accordant; harmonious. 


J«te, Or, fat, f»n; mfi, met, hSr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tftbe, tub, hgll; oU, pound; fi. Sc. almne; y. Sc. fep. 
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StTKiCKCTBBOini 


« SoiisttiU fyn^oniouf of ten thouuQd haipi. * 
MUton.--2, In ttmeio, same as Symphonii 
fljXQpbOllift (sim^f6<nist), n. A comiKMer 
of symphonies; as, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven are the greatest of the earlier 
tymphonisti, 

fl^j^phonise t (Bim'fd>nlz), v.i, pret. sym- 
phonized; ppr. eymphomzing. To agree 
with; to harmonize. ‘ The law and the pro- 


with, and pMn^^ voice,] 1. A consonance 
or harmony of sounds agreeable to the ear, 
whether the sounds are vocal or instrumen- 
tal, or both. 

The trumpets sound. 

And warlike symphony is heard around. Dryden. 
2. In muzie, (a) a name formerly given to an 
overture or any long composition after that 
manner. (&) A short introductory, inter- 
mediate, or concluding instrumental part in 
a composition predominantly vocal; a ritor- 
nelle or ritomello. Most commonly, (c) an 
elaborate composition for a full orchestra, 
consisting usually, like the sonata, of three 
or four contrasted but intimately related 
movements, as an andante followed by an 
allegro, another andante varied or an adagio, 
a minuet with its trio or a scherzo, the 
whole closing with a lively rondo or rapid 
finale, (d) A name formerly applied to vari- 
ous instruments, as the virginal and the 
bagpipe. 

Sympnorloarpos, Ssrmplioria (sim'fo-ri- 
k&r'^oB, sim-fo'rl-a), n. [From Gr. aympho- 
reS, to accumulate, and karpos, fruit— in 
allusion to its clustered bunches of fruit.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Caprifoliaceee, 
the species of which are natives of North 
and South America. They are elegant bushy 
shrubs, with small white or rose-coloured 
flowers. S. racemosua is the snowberry, 
which has become very common in our gar- 
dens, and has large globular white fruits. 

Symphyllous (sim-finus). a. [Gr. ayn, to- 
gether, and phyllon, a leaf.] In bot. gamo- 
phyllous (which see). 

SjrmphyBeal (sim-flz'S-al), a. Relating to 
symphysis. 

Symphyseotomy (8im'fl-8S-ot''o-mi), n. [Gr. 
ayrnphyaia, anO(wri5, a cutting.] In aurg. 
the operation of dividing the symphysis 
pubis for the piirpose of facilitating labour. 

Symphysis (sim^fl-sis), n. [Gr. ayrnphyaia. 


from ayrnphyo, to grow together. See StM- 
PHYTISM,] In anat. {a) the union of bones 
by cartilage; a connection of bones without 
a movable joint, {h) A coalescence of a nat- 
ural passage, (c) The point of union be- 
tween two parts; a commissure, (d) At- 
tachment of one part to another; insertion. 
Sjrmphsrtlsm (sim'fl-tizm), n. [Gr. aytn- 
phy6, to grow together— «yn, together, and 
phyd, to grow.] In gram, the name given 
by Earle to that tendency or habit, in that 
class of words termed by him aymbolic, 
of coalescing with a principal word so that 
the resulting compound either is really one 
word or has the appearance of being one 
word. Symphytism is of two kinds— (1) Par- 
ticle-composition, or the coalescence of a 
particle with a principal word, as nilt for ne 
wilt; nat for m wat, not to know; aboard tor 
on board, <&c. (2) Flexion, when a coalition 
of this kind gives anv word a grammatical 
flexibility and a faculty of indicating rela- 
tion, time, <fcc., as in Gr. didOmi, 1 give, 
where mi-1, didba, where s-su, thou, Ac.; 
O.E. theech, thee ich (so may I prospe^, 
A. Sax. theCn, to prosper, and ich, I; O.E. 
ahalbe for ahaU be. 

Symphytum (sim'fi-tum), n. [Gr. aymphyd, 
ro grow together— syn, together, and phy6, 
to grow— in reference to the hewing quali- 
ties of the plants.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Boni^nacen. 'Hie species are rough 
herbaceous plants, with broad leaves and 
terminal twin racemes of (yellowish, blue, 
or purple) flowers. They inhabit chiefly 
Europe and Asia. 8. offietnalia, or common 
^mfrey, is found in Britain on the banks of 
rivers and ditches. Its root abounds in a 
mucilage which is useful in irritations of 
me throat, intestines, and bladder. There 
are sevend other species, one of which, S. 
aa^rrimum, has lately been much advo- 
cated as a desirable groan fodder plant tor 
^ttle . 

8ymplssom6tor<Blm^pi-ez-om''et-SrXn. (Gr. 
•ympieaia, compr^on, from 0ffmpi$i6, to 


together — ayn, together, pietS, to 
press, and matron, a measure.] A kind of 
barometer, oonMved by Hr. Adie of Bdin- 


buigh, for measuring the weight of the at- 
mosphere by the oompresslon of a column 
of gas. It consists of a glass tube about 
18 mohes long, having the lower end bent 
up like the tube of &e wheel-barometer, 
each end being terminated by an elongated 
bulb. The upper end is hermetically s^ed, 
but the lower end Is left open. The upper 
part of the tube is fllled with hydrogen gas, 
and the lower part with some fixed oil. 
The pressure of the atnu>8phere is exerted 
upon the surface of the oil, which is exposed 
to it in the tumed-up open end of the tube. 
This presatu^ causes the oil to stand at a 
certain height in the tube, and to produce 
a certain compression in the column of 
hydrogen gas. As the atmospheric pressure 
becomes greater the oil will rise and the 
gas will be compressed into less space. The 
change in the bulk of the gas caused by a 

{ change in the atmospheric pressure is mea- 
sured by a scale. The sympiesometer is 
sensitive, but Inferior in accuracy to the 
common barometer. Written also Simple- 
aometer. 

\ Symplesite (sim'plg-slt), n. A mineral of 
an indigo colour, supposed to be an arseni- 
ate of the protoxide of iron. 
S 3 rmplooarpas (slm-plo-kttr'pus), »». [Gr. 
aymploki, connection, and karpoa, fruit.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Orontiacese. 
The S. fcetvdAta is the skunk -cabbage of 
North America. See Skdnk-oabbage. 
Symplooe (sim'plo-sS), n. [Gr. aymploki, 
from ayn, together, and ploki, a twisting or 
folding.] Inrhet. the repetition of a word 
at the beginning and another at the end of 
successive clauses, as in the sentence, ‘Mercy 
descended from heaven to dwell on the 
earth; Mercy fled back to heaven and left 
the earth.' Spelled also Sirnploce. 
SymplOCOS (sfm'pld-kos), n. [From Gr. aym- 
ploki (see Symploce) — the stamens being 
united at the base.] A genus of plants, by 
some considered as the type of a nat. order 
Symplocaoeoj, by others referred to Styra- 
caceie. The species are trees inhabiting 
North and South America and tropical Asia, 
having simple (usually toothed) leaves, and 
small yellowish, flowers in axillary clusters 
or racemes. They all possess an astringent 
principle in their leaves, and some, as S. 
Hnctoria (sweet-leaf), are used in dyeing. 
Symposia^ (sim-po'zl-ak), a. Pertaining to 
symposia or compotations and merry-mak- 
ing ; happening where company is drinking 
together; as, aympoaiac meetings. *Sympo- 
aiac disputations amongst my acquaintance. ’ 
Arbuthnot. 

83 rxilpOSlac (sim-pd^zi-ak), n. A conference 
or conversation of philosophers at a ban- 
quet. 

SymposlarolL (sim-^o'zl-ftrk), n. [Gr. aym- 
poaiarchia — aympoawn, a feast, and archi, 
rule. ] In Greek antiq. the president, direc- 
tor, or manager of a feast. 

As Alexander and CjKsar were born for conquest, 
so was Johnson for the office of a symposiarck, to 
preside In all conversations. Sir y. Hawkifis. 

S 3 rxnposlast (sim-pd'zi-ast), n. One engaged 
'mth othei’s at a 83 rmpo 8 iura, convivial meet- 
ing, banquet, or the like. Scotsman news- 
paper. 

Symposiain (sim-po^zi-um), n. pi. Ssonpo- 
Bia (sira-pd'zi-a). [L. aympoaium, from Gr. 
aympoaion, a drinking party, a feast, from 
ayn, with, and poaia, a drinking, from pind, 
to drink.] A drinking together; a merry 
feast; a convivial meeting. 

In these symposia the pleasures of the table were 
improved by lively and liberal conversation. Gibbon. 

Symptom (sim'tom), n. [Fr. aymptome, 
from Gr. together, and piptb, 

to fall Properly, something that happens 
in concurrence with another thing, as its 
concomitant.] 1. In med. any affection 
which accompanies disease; a perceptible 
change in the body or its functions which 
indicates disease; one of the phenomena 
from which the existence and nature of a 
disease may be inferred.— 2. A sign or token; 
that which indicates the existence of some- 
thing else; as, open murmurs of the people 
are a symptom of disaffection to law or gov- 
ernment 

It has become almost fashionable to stigmatise 
such sentiments as no better than empty declama- 
tion; but it is an ill symptom, and peculiar to modern 
times. Cowpor. 

Stn. Token, indication, mark, note, sign. 
Sirmptomaiio, Sympiomatloal (sim-to- 
matlk, sim-to-marik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 


thing else. 'SympUnnatie of a shallow un- 
derstanding and an unamiable temper.* 
Macaviay, —3. According to symptoms ; as, 
aaymptomatieal classification of diseases.— 
Symptomatic disease, in med. a diseaiie which 
proceeds from some prior disorder in some 
part of the body. Thus a symptomatic 
/ever may proceed from local injury or local 
inflammation: opposed to idiopathic disease. 
Bynxptomatloaily (sim-to-mat'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a symptomatic manner; by means of 
symptoms; in the nature of symptoms. 
Bsrmptomatology (sim'to-ma-tor'o-jl), n. 
[Gr. aymptdma, aymptdmatoa, a symptom, 
and logos, discourse.] In med. the doctrine 
of symptoms; that part of the science of 
medicine which treats of the symptoms of 
diseases, including diagnoaia, or the deter- 
mination of diseases from their symptoms, 
and prognoaia, or the determination of their 
probable course and event. 

Bsm-. A Greek preposition and common 
prefix, corresponding to the Latin prefix 
con, and signifying with, together, along 
with, &c. l^tore certain consonants it is 
changed into ayl, aym, aya, and sometimes 
the final consonant is dropped. 

Bynssresis (si-nSTg-sls), n. [Gr. aynaireaia-^ 
syn, together, and hairo, to take. ] In gram. 
the contraction of two syllables or two 
vowels into one, bv suppressing one of the 
syllables or by the formation of a diphthongs 
as ne'er tor never, Atreidea tor Atreidea. 
Bynagogal (sin-a-gog'al), a. Synagoglcal. 


matTk, sim-to-marik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to symptoms. — 2. Being or serving as a 
symptom; indicating the existence of some- 


Sjmagoncal (sln-a-goj'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
or relating to a synagogue. 

Synagogue (8in'a.gog),n. [Yr.aynagogue,Gr. 
aynagogi—ayn, together, and ag6, to bring.] 
1. A congnregation or assembly of J ews met for 
the purpose of worship or the performance of 
relimouB rites.— 2. The house appropriated 
to the religious worship of the Jews. Tra- 
dition traces back the ori^n of the syna- 

g ogue to patriarchal times, but it more pro- 
ably dates from the Babylonish captivity, 
when the temple worship was necessarUy 
in abeyance. Synagogues were erected not 
only in towns and cities but also in the 
country, especially near rivers, that they 
might have water for their purifications 
and ceremonies. At the extreme east end 
of the building was the holy ark, containing 
copies of the Pentateuch ; in front of this 
was a raised platform for the reader or 
preacher. The men sat on one side of the 
synagogue, the women on the other, a par- 
tition 5 or 6 feet high dividing them. The 
chief seats for which the scribes and Phari- 
sees strove were situated near the east end. 
The synagogue was governed by a council 
or college of elders, over whom was a presi- 
dent called the ruler of the synagogue. The 
service consisted of prayers, reading the 
Scriptures, and preaching and expounding 
of them. The chief ruler or one of the 
council might call upon any one present to 
address the people, or even a stranger might 
volunteer to speak. The synagogue service 
was at first confined to the Sabbath-days 
and festivals, but was latterly extended to 
Mondays and Thursdays. The modem syna- 
gogue differs little from the ancient, but 
the women are now provided with seats in a 
low latticed gallery .— Great Synagogue. 
an assembly or council of 120 members said 
to have been founded and presided over by 
Ezra after the return from the captivity. 
Their duties are supposed to have been the 
remodelling of the religious life of the peo- 
ple, and the oollectlng and redacting of the 
sacred books of former times. Hence— 8. Any 
assembly of men. * A aynagogue of Jesuits.* 
Milton. [Rare,] 

Synalepha, Bynalcsplia (sin-a-ldTa), n. 
[Gr. aynaloiphi, a melting together, from 
aynaleipM, to melt together— «]/n, together, 
and alsipho, to smear. ] In gram, a contrac- 
tion of syUables by suppressing some vowel 
or diphthong at the end of a word before 
another vowel or diphthong, as th* enemy 
for the enemy. Dryaen. 

BynaUagmatle (sin-allag-mat*'ik), a. [Gr. 
aynallaginatikoa, from aynaUcigma, a mutual 
agreement, a contract, from aynaliaaad, to 
exchange, to negotiate with— «yn, with, and 
cUlaaad, to change. ] In dvil law, an epithet 
applied to a contract or treaty imposliig 
reciprocal obligations. 

The other Communes win enter the confederation 
by a syHotlagmatU treaty. PeUl Malt GaMtie. 

fifynaatlimns (sIn-an'the-rS), n. pi. [See 
low. ] In bot. same as Compoaitce (which see)i 
fithuuithsroiis (sin-an'tbdr-us), a. [Prelhc 
eyn, with, together, and anther. i In bot. a 


bb, dUifi; ^ So. locA; g, go; J.iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fS, then; th, tMn; w, wig; wh, tsAlg; zb, azure.— Seo Ksr. 
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term applied to compoaite plants in which 
the anthers are united so as to form a tube 
round the style. 

Ssmanthous (sin-an'thu^, a. [Or. syn, with, 
together, and anthos, a flower. ] In Iwt. ex- 
hibiting a union of several usually distinct 
flowers. 

Synanthy (Bin-an'thi),n. [See Synanthous.] 
In hot. tne more or less complete union of 
several flowers that are usually distinct. 
Bynapta (sin-ap'ta), n. A genus of echino- 
oerms, belonging to the order Holothuri- 
dsB. The body is covered with a coriaceous, 
sometimes soft integument, containing mi- 
nute anchor-shaped spicules, by means of 
which the animal moves. The mouth is 
surrounded by tentacles. These animals 
sometimes break themselves into pieces 
when in ill health or put into impure water. 
SyaaptaBO (sin'ap-tas), n. In chem. same 
as EinuUin. 

SsmaptlCUlSB (sin-ap-tik'u-le), n. pi. [Gr. 
synapto, to fasten together— syn, together, 
and hapto, to fasten.] In zool. transverse 
props sometimes found in corals, extending 
across the loculi like the bars of a grate. 
83marcliy (8in'ar-ki),7i. [Gr. s^/narchia—syn, 
with, and arche, rule ] Joint rule or sove- 
reignty. ‘ The syaarchies or joint reigns of 
father and son. ' SlnckhouHC. 

Syimrtdfiis (sin-ar-te'sis), n. [Gr., a fasten- 
ing together— # 2 /n, together, and arta6, to 
fasten ] A fastening or knitting together; 
the state of being closely united; close or 
intimate union. Coleridge. 
Syiiartlirodlal(8in-kr-thr6'di-al),a. Of, per- 
taining to, or in the nature of synarthrosis. 
Dunglison. 

SynartliroBiB (sin-ftr-thro'sls), n. [Gr. eyn- 
arthrdsie—syn, with, and artnroo, to articu- 
late, from arthron, a joint.] In a7iat. union 
of bones without motion; close union, as in 
sutures, symphysis, and the like. Wueman. 
Synastiy (sin'as-tri), n. [Gr. syn, together, 
with, and aster, a star.] Coincidence as re- 
gards stellar influence ; the state of having 
similar starry influences presiding over one’s 
fortune, as determined by astrological cal- 
culation. J. L. Motley. [Rare.] 

BynaxlB (sin-ak'sis), n. [Gr., from synago, 
to bring together— syn, together, and ago, 
to lead, to drive.] A congregation; also, a 
term formerly used for the Lord’s supper. 
Jer. Taylor. 

8]aicarpluni (sin-kkripi-um), n. [Gr. syn, 
together, and karpos, fruit.] In hot. an ag- 




Syncarpiuui. — Fruit of the Anona squamosa. 


negate fruit in which the ovaries cohere 
into a solid mass, with a slender receptacle, 
as in magnolia, anona, &c. 

Byncarpons (siu-karipus), a. [Gr. svn, to- 
gether, and karpos, fruit.] In bof, having 
the carpels of a compound fruit completely 
united, as in the apple and pear. 

Byncategoreinatic(8in-kat'e-go-re-mat"ik), 
n. [Gr. syn, together, and katSgorima, a 
predicate.] In logic, a word which cannot 
be used us a term by itself, as an adverb or 
preposition. 

B 3 aicat 6 gorematlc( 8 in-kat'e-go-re-mat"ik), 
a. Ill logic, applied to words which cannot 
singly express a term, but only a part of a 
term, as adverbs, propositions, <fec, 

BjmchondrosiB (sin-kon-dro'sis), n. [Gr. 
synchondrosis— syn, together, and chondros, 
a cartilage.] In anat. the connection of 
bones by means of cartilage or gristle, as in 
the vertebral. Wiseman. 

Bynchondrotomy (sin-kon-drot'o-mi), ?i. 
In surg. symphyseotomy (which see). 

ByncboreBlB (sin-ko-re'sis), n. [Gr. syn- 
ch^rSsis, coDceaBioti, from synchored, to come 
together, to meet.] In rhet. a concession 
made for the purpose of retorting more 


pointedly. 

l^^Chronal (sln'kron-al), a. [Gr. syn, with, 
and ehronos, time.] Happening at the same 
time ; simultaneous. ‘ That glorious state 
of the church which is synchronal to the 
second and third thunder. Dr. H. More. 

Bynohronal (sin^kron-al), n That which 
happens at the same time with something 


else, or pertains to the same time. ‘ Those 
seven synchronais that are contemporary to 
the six first trumpets.' Dr. H. More. 
Simcliroilloal (sin-kron'ik-al), a. [See Syn- 
CHRosisM.] Happening at the same time; 
simultaneous. Doyle. 

Synchronically (sm-kron'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a synchronical manner. ‘ Either synchron- 
ically or successively, according to the order 
of impression.' Belsham. 

Synchronism (sln'ki-on-izm), n. [Fr. syii- 
chronisme, Gr. synchronismos, from syn- 
chronizd, to be contemporary, from syn- 
chronos, synchronous— syii, with, and chron- 
08 , time.] 1. Concurrence of two or more 
events in time; simultaneousness. ‘The 
coherence and synchronism of all the parts 
of the Mosaical chronology.' Sir M. hale. 
2. A tabular arrangement of historical events 
and personages, grouped together according 
to their dates. — 3. In paint, the represent- 
ation of several events happening at differ- 
ent times, or of the same event at different 
moments of its progress, in the same pic- 
ture. 

SynchronlBtic (sin-kron-ist'ik), a. Pertain- 
mg to synchronism; as, synchronistic tables. 
Synchronization (8in'kron-iz-a"8hon), n. 
1. The act of synchronizing.— 2. The concur- 
rence of events in respect of time. 
Sjmchronlze (sin'kron-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
synchronized; ppr. synchronizing. To con- 
cur at the same time; to agree in time. 

The path of this great empire, through its arch of 
progress, synckrontzed with that of Christianity. 

De Quincey. 

Synchronize (sin'kron-iz), vX To make to 
agree in time; to cause to Indicate the same 
time, as one time-piece with another; to 
regulate or control, as a clock, by a standard 
time-piece, such as the chief clock in an ob- 
servatory; as, all the clocks within this 
circuit were electrically synchronized by the 
observatory clock. 

Simchronlzer (sinTcron-iz-fer), ji. One who 
or that which synchronizes ; a contrivance 
for synchronizing clocks. 

Simcnronology (sin-kro-noro-ji), n. Chro- 
nological arrangement side by side. 
SyncmronouB (sin'kron-us), a. [See Syn- 
chronism] Happening at the same time; 
simultaneous. 

Here the murimir. which Is one to the car, may be 
two in fact. The two are made one by being syn- 
chronous with the systole of the ventricle. 

Dr. l\ Af. Latham, 

Synchronously (sin'kron-us-li), ado. In a 
synchronous manner; at the same time. 
Synchrony (sin'kro-ni), n. [Bee Bynchron- 
ISM.) Identity or contemporaneity in time. 

The second assumption is that geological contem- 
poraneity is the same thing as chronological syn- 
chrony. Huxley. 

Simchysis (sin'ki-sis), n. [Gr., from sign, 
together, and chysis, a pouring, from cheo, 
to pour.] Confusion or derangement; spe- 
cifically, (a) in rhet. a confused arrangement 
of words in a sentence which obscures the 
sense, (b) In med. a morbid state of the 
vitreous body of the eye, in which it is re- 
duced to a diffluent condition. Dunglison. 
Simcladel (sin-kla'de-i), n. pi. A section of 
mosses, containing only the nat. order 
Sphagnei (which see). 

Synclinal (sin-klin’al), a. [Gr. synklino, to 
incline together— syti, together, and klino, 
to incline.] 1. Sloping downward in oppo- 
site directions so as to meet in a common 
point or line.— 2. In geol. dipping toward a 
common line or plane; as, synclinal strata; 
formed by or pertaining to strata dipping 
in such a manner; as, a synclinal valley; a 
synclinal line or axis. See Anticlinal. 
Sinaclinal (sin-klin'al), n. A synclinal line 
or axis. 

Syacli^cal (sin-klin'ik-al), a. Same as 
Synclinal. [Rare.] 

Syncopal (sin'ko-pal), a. Pertaining to or 
resemnling syncope. 

Syncopate (sin'kd-pat), v.t. pret. & pp. syn- 
copated; ppr. syncopating. [See SynCOPB.] 

1. To contract, as a word, by taking one or 
more letters or syllables from the middle, 
as exemplified in Oloster for Gloucester, Ac. 

2. In music, to commence, as a tone or note, 
on an unaccented part of a bar, and con- 
tinue into the following accented part. See 
Syncopation. 

Sinicopatlon (sin-kO-p&'shon), n. [See Syn- 
COPB.] 1- I’he contraction of a word by 
taking a letter, lettei^, or a syllable from 
the middle, as in the seaman’s /ocslc for 
forecastle, and the like. 

The time has long past for such syncopations and 
compressions as gave us * arbalist,’ ' governor,' ‘ pe- 


dant.’ and ' proctor,’ from * arcubalista,’ ‘ gubemator,* 
‘ pseoagogans,' and ' procurator. ’ 

Fitzedward Hall. 

2. In music, the suspension or alteration of 
rhythm by driving the accent to that part 
of a bar not usually accented, the accented 
part of a bar being usually occupied by the 
first note, and the unaccented by the last 
note. Syncopation may be completed in a 
bar as shown at (a), or it may extend over 
several, as shown at (b). 



Bynoope (aln'kO-pe), n. [Gr. synkopi, a cut- 
ting 8not% a striking together, from syn, 
toother, and kopto, to strike, to cut off.) 
1 . The contraction of a word by elision; an 
elision or retrenchment of one or more let- 
ters or a syllable from the middJe of a word, 
as in ne’er for never, ev'ry for every, &c. See 
also Syncopation, Syncopate.— 2. In music, 
the same as Syncopation. — 3. In 7 ned. a 
fainting or swooning ; a diminution or in- 
terruption of the motion of the heart, and 
of respiration, accompanied with a suspen- 
sion of the action of the brain and a tempo- 
rary loss of sensation, volition, and other 
faculties.— 4. A sudden pause or cessation; 
a suspension; temporary stop or inability to 
go on. 

Revelry, and dance, and show, 

Suffer a syncope and solemn pause; 

While God performs upon the trembling stage 
Of his own works his dreadful part alone. 

CoToper. 

Byncoplst (sin'ko-pist), n. One who con- 
tracts words by syncope. 

Syncoplze (sin'ko-piz), v. t. pret. A pp. syn- 
cojiized; ppr. syncopizing. To contract by 
the omission of a letter or syllable; to syn- 
copate. 

Sypcratism (sin'krat-izm), n. Syncretism 
(which see). 

Syncretic (siu-kret'ik), «. A syncretist. 

Syncretic (siu-kret'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to syncretism; characterized by syncretism. 

Syncretism (siu'kret-izm), n. [Fr. synerd- 
tisme, from Gr. sijnkrHisrnos, the union of 
two parties against a third, from synkr^.t- 
iz6, to make two parties join against a third 
— S7/n, witli, together, and kretizo, to behave 
like a Cretan, that is, to lie.] The attempted 
reconciliation or union of irreconcilable 
principles or parties, as in philosophy or 
religion; the jumbling together of different 
philosophical or theological systems, with 
the view of their becoming one, without 
due regard to their consistency; opposed to 
eclecticism. 

He is plotting a carnal syncretism, and attempjting 
tlie reconcilement of Christ and Belial. Baxter. 

And even so, German Protestantism is a mere syn- 
cretism of various opinions, which entirely denies 
the divine origin of Christianity. Bdin. Rev. 

Syncretist (sin'kret-ist), n. One who at- 
tempts to blend incongi’uous tenets or doc- 
trines of different schools or churches into 
a system; especially, a follower of CalUxtus, 
a Lutheran divine, and professor of theology 
at Helmstadt, who, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, endeavoured to 
frame a religious system which should unite 
together the different professors of Chris- 
tianity. 

Syncretlstlc (sin-kre-tlst'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the Syncretists. 

Syncrlsls (sin'kri-sis), n. [Gr., a compari- 
son, from syn, together, and krisis, a de- 
cision, a choosing, from krinb, to decide, to 
judge.] In rhet. a figure by which opposite 
things or persons are compared. 

Synd ( synd ), v. t. [Perhaps same word as 
Icel. synda, to swim. ] To rinse. [Scotch.] 

Simdactyl (sin-dak'til), n. One of a group 
of insesBorial birds. See Syndactyli. 

Syndactyli (sin-dak'ti-li), n. pi. [Gr. syn, 
together, and daktylos, a finger or toe.] A 
group of insessorial birds, including those 
which have the external toe nearly as long 
as the middle one, and united to it as far as 
the second joint. This group contains the 
bee-eaters, motmots, kingfishers, todies, and 
hombills. 

Syndactyllc, Syndactyloua (sin-dak-til'- 
Ik, sin-dak'til-us), a. Having the charac- 
teristics of the syndactyli. 

SyndeBmography (sin-des-mog'ra-fl), n. 
[Gr. syndesmos, a ligament, and graphs, a 
description.] In anat. a description or ac- 
count of the ligaments of the body. 


F&te, fkr. fat, fgU; mot, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; ttlbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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IB^deuiLOlOgy (sin-des-mol'o-jl), n. [From 
Or. syndeemots, a ligament {syn, together, 
and aesmoa, a band), and logos, diBcourse.] 
In anat. a treatise on or scientific facts re- 
garding the ligaments that connect the 
parts of the akeleton. 

[[^deBmosis (sin-des-md'sis), n. [Or. syn- 
aesvios, a ligament. See above.] In anat. 
a species of symphysis, or mediate connec- 
tion of bones, in which they are united by 
ligament, as the radius with the ulna. 
Byndesmotomy (sin-des-mot'o-mi), 71 . [Gr. 
syndesmos, a ligament (see above), and tome, 
a cutting, from temnO, to cut.] In anat. the 
dissection of the ligaments. 

Syndic (sln'dik), 71. [L. syftdicus, from Gr. 

syndikos, helping in a court of justice, an 
advocate— 81 /n, with, and dikfi, justice.] An 
officer of government, invested with differ- 
ent powers in different countries; a kind of 
magistrate intrusted with the affairs of a 
city or community; also, ono chosen to 
transact business for others. In Geneva the 
syndic was the chief magistrate. Almost 
all the companies in Paris, the university, 
(fee., had their syndics. The University of 
Cambridge has its syndics, chosen from the 
senate to transact special business, as the 
regulation of fees, forming of laws, and the 
like. 

Syndicate (sin'dik-at), n. 1. A council, or 
body of syndics ; the office, state, or juris- 
diction of a syndic. 

A syndicate has just been appointed at Cambridge 
to consider a memorial presented by tutors of col- 
leges. AOtencenm, 

2. An association of persons formed with the 
view of promoting some particular enter- 
prise, discharging some trust, or the like. 
Syndicate t (sin'dik-at), v.t. To judge; to 
censure. 

Aristotle undertook to censure and syndicate his 
master, and all law-makers before him. Hake-will. 

Syndrome (sin'dro-me), 7X. [Gr. syndrome, 
a running together— together, and dro- 
rnos, a running, a course. ] 1. Concurreuce. 
Glanville. — 2. lu med. the concourse or 
combination of symptoms in a disease. 

83fne (syn), adu. [Scotch.] 1. Since; ago.— 
2. Afterwards ; then ; next ; as, he did that 
and syne something else. — Lang sy 7 ie or 
auld lang syne, long ago, the days of long 
ago, syne being in this phrase a sort of noun. 
— Soon or syne, sooner or later. 

Synecdoche (si-nck'do-ke), 71. [Gr., from 
syne Icdechoinai, to receive jointly — 5j/7i,with, 
and ekdcchumai, to receive. ] In rhet. a. figure 
or trope by which the whole of a thing is 
put for a i)art, or a part for the whole, us 
tile genus for tlie species, or the species for 
the genus, etc.; as for example: a fleet of 
ten sail (fur ships)-, a master employing new 
hands {workmen), and the like. 
S3rnecdOChlcal ( sin-ek-dok'ik-al ), a. Ex- 
pressed by synecdoche; implying a synec- 
doche. 

Isis is used for Themcsi.s by a synecdochical kind of 
speech, or a |K)etical liberty, in using one for another. 

Drayton. 

Synecdochicallv (sin-ek-dok'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to tne synecdochical mode of 
speoking. Bp. Pearson. 

Synechia (sin-e-ki'a), ri. [Gr. synecheia, con- 
tinuity, adherence, from synecho, to hold 
together- S7/71, with, together, and echo, to 
have, to hold. ] A disease of the eye in 
which the iris adheres to the cornea, or to 
the capsule of the crystalline lens. 
S^ecphoneslB (8i-nek'f6-ne"siB), n. [Gr., 
from synekphoneO, to utter together— 
with, and ek-phoneO, to cry out— cA:, out, and 
phoned, to sound, to call, from phone, sound, 
voice.] In gra 7 n. a contraction of two syl- 
lables into one; synteresis. 

S^edrouB (si-ne'drus). a. [Gr. syn, toge- 
ther, and hedra, an angle.] In hot. a term 
applied to leaves or other parts growing on 
the angle of a stem. 

SjOiema (si-ne'ma), n. [Gr. syn, with, nima, 
a thread.] In hot. the column of united 
filaments in nionadelphous flowers. 

B 3 rxiepy (sin'e-pi), n. [Gr. synepeia, union 
of sounds— sw'/i, with, together, and epos, a 
word.] In rhet. the interjunction of words 
in uttering the clauses of sentences. 
SynereBlB (si-ne're-sis), n. Same as Synce- 
rests. 

Synergetic (sln-Sr-jet'ik), a. [Gr. syneraHi- 
Kos. See SYNEEaiST.] Working togetner; 
co-operating. 

Bsmerglam ( Sin-er'jizm ), n. The doctrine 
of the Synergists. See Synkroist. 
Syner^Bt (sin-Sr'jist), n. [Fr. synergists, 
from Gr. synergd, to work together— «yn, 

ch, c^n; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j, job; 
VOL. IV. 


with, together, and ergon, work.] In eccles. 
hist, one of a party in the Lutheran Church, 
who, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
denied that God was the sole agent in the 
conversion of sinners, and affirmed that 
man co-operated with divine grace in the 
accomplishment of this work. Hallam. 
Syner^Btlc, S3aiergdBtlcal (siu-er-jist'ik, 
sin-er-jist'ik-al), a. 1. Of or relating to the 
Synergists or their doctrines.— 2, Working 
together; co-operating. 

Synergy (sin'er-ji), 71. [Or. syn, together, 
and ergon, work. ] A correlation or con- 
course of action between different organs in 
health, and, according to some, in disease. 
Dunglison. 

Syngenesla (Sin-je-ne'si-a), n. pi. [Gr. syn, 
with, and genesis, generation.] The name 
of the nineteenth class of plants in the 
sexual system of Linneeiis, consisting of 
those plants of which the anthers are utdted 






Syngenesla — Setiecio jacobaa. 

I, Floret magnified. 2, Section of floret magnified. 

into a tube, the filaments on which they are 
supported being mostly separate and dis- 
tinct. The flowers are compound. There 
are five orders, namely Polygamia aiqualis, 
Polygamia super jlna Polygmnia/nistranea, 
Polygainm7U‘cessaria, Polygamia segre- 
gata. The thistle, tansy, daisy, southern- 
wood, sunflower, and marigold are exam- 
ples. 

Syngenesian, Syngenesious (sin-je-ne'si- 
an, sin-je-ne'si-us), a. In hot. pertaining to 
the class Syngenesia; having the anthers 
united at the edges so as to form a tube. 
SyngnatliidaB (sin-nath'i-de), ti. pi. [Gr. 
syn,with,gnathos, a jaw.] A family of lopho- 
branchiate fishes, including the pipe-fish 
(which see). They are named from their 
jaws being united and elongated to form a 
tubular snout. 

SyngnatliuB (sin'na-tbus), 7t. [See above.] 
A genus of lophobranchiate fishes; the pipe- 
fishes. See Pipe-fish. 

Syngraph (sin'graf), n. [Fr. syngraphe ; 
from L. sytigrajiha, Gr. syngraphe — syn, 
with, and grapho, to write. ] A writing 
signed by both or all the parties to a contract 
or ]>ond. 

SyulzeslB (sin-i-ze'sis), n. [Gr. , from synizo, 
to sit with or together— Kt/a, with, and hizO, 
to sit, to sit down, to seat.] 1. In tned. a 
closed pupil; an obliteration of the pupil of 
the eye, caiLsing a total loss of vision. — 2. In 
gram, the contraction of two syllables, as 
two vowels, into one; syneephonesis. 
SynneuroBis (sin-nu-rO'sis), n. [Gr. syn, 
with, and neuron, a nerve or sinew.] In aiiat. 
the connection <»f parts by means of liga- 
ments, as in the movable joints. 

Synocha (sin'o-ka), n. [Gr. synoche, from 
synecho, to hold together. ] A species of 
continued fever characterized by increased 
heat, by quick, strong, and hard pulse, by 
the urine being highly coloured, and by the 
slight disturbance of the mind. JJimglison. 
Synochal (sin'o-kal), a. In med. pertaining 
to synocha. 

SvnocllUB (sin'o-kus), n. [Gr. syrutchos, 
joined together, from synecho, to hold to- 
gether — syn, together, and echo, to have, to 
hold. ] Continued fever compounded of 
synocha and typhus, in its commencement 
often resembling the former, and in its pro- 
gress the latter. Dunglison. 

Synocreate (sin-ok're-at), a. (Gr. syn, toge- 
wier, and L. ocrea,a areave, a boot.] In hot. 
said of stipules uniting together on the 
opposite side of the stem from the leaf, and 
inclosing it in a sheath. 

Synod (sin'od), n. [Fr. synods, L. synodus, 
from Or. synodos—syn, and hodos, a way, a 
journeying. 1 1. In eccles. hist a council or 


n, Fr. ten; 


meeting of ecclesiastics to consult on mat- 
ters of reli^on. Synods are of four kinds : 
(1) General or ecume^tical, which are com- 
posed of bishops and delegated clergy from 
different nations. (2) Natiorial, in which 
the bishops and delegated clergy of ono 
nation meet, to determine points of doctrine 
or discipline. (3) Provincial, in which the 
bishops and delegated clergy of one pro- 
vince only meet. This is called a convoca- 
tion. (4) Diocesan, in which the bishop and 
delegated clergy of a particular diocese meet. 
In the Established Church of Scotland, a 
provincial synod is one of the church courts, 
composed of the several presbyteries within 
the bounds prescribed by the General As- 
sembly, or 01 the ministers and elders who 
stand on the roll as constituent members of 
such presbyteries. The synod is a court of 
review immediately above the presbytery, 
but its judgments may be brought under 
the review of the General Assembly by refer- 
ence, complaint, or appeal. Other presby- 
terian bodies have synods, which are simi- 
larly constituted. —2. A meeting, convention, 
or council. 

Well have ye judf^ed, well ended long debate, 
Syttod of gods J Milton, 

3. A conjunction of two or more planets or 
stars. 

T o the blank moon 

Her office they prescrilied ; to ibe other five 
Their planetary iiioiions and a.spects, 

In sextile, square, or trine, and opposite, 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign. Milton. 

Ssmodal (sin'od-al), 71. 1. A tribute or pay- 

ment in money paid to a bishop on his Easter 
visitation, by his clergy in virtue of his 
holding a synod. — 2. A name sonietimeft 
given to constitutions made in provincial or 
diocesan synods. 

Synodal (sin'od-al), a. Pertaining to or 
occasioned by a synod; synodical. ‘The 
authority of some synodal canons.’ Milton. 
[Rare.] 

S3modic, Synodical (si-nod'ik, si-nod'ik-al), 
a. 1 . Pertaining to a synod; transacted in a 
synod; as, syxiodical proceedings or forms. 

St. Athanasius writes a synodical epistle to those 
of Antioch, to compose the difl'erenecs among tliein 
upon the ordination of raulin\is. Stillin^leet, 

2. In astron. pertaining to a conjunction or 
two successive conjunctions of tlie heavenly 
bodies. — Syriodical month, the period from 
one conjunction of the moon with the sun 
to another. This is called also a lunation, 
because in the course of it tlie moon ex- 
hibits ail its phases. ’I'his month consists 
of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 2 '37 seconds. 
— Synodic revolution of a planet, -with respect 
to the sun, the period which elapses between 
two consecutive conjunctions or oppositions. 
The duration of this period is easily deter- 
mined when the difference between the 
mean motion of the planet and sun, in a 
given interval of time, is known ; for this 
oiffcrenco is to 300“ as the given interval to 
the synodic revolution. 

Synodicadly (si-nod'ik-al-li), adv. By the 
authority of a synod. 

The idter.-itions marie by the commissioners were 
brought to the convocation, then sitting, where they 
were synodically agreed upon. Nelson. 

Synodlst (sin'od-ist), 7t. One who adherea 
to a synod. 

These synodists thought fit in Latin as yet to vail 
their decrees from vulgar eyes. Fuller. 

SynoeclOUB (si-ne'shus), a, [Gr. syn, with, 
together, and oikos, a house.] In hot having 
male and female organs on the same head. 
Synomosy (si-no'mo-si), 71. [Gr. syndmosia 
— syn, with, and omnymi, to swear.] Sworn 
brotherhood; also, a society in ancient 
Greece, nearly j-eseinbling a modern political 
club. 

Synonym (sin'o-nim), n. [Fr. synonyme, 
Gr. synonymos, having the same signification 
•—syn, with, together, and onoina, a name.] 
A word having the same, or nearly the same, 
signification as another; one of two or more 
words which have the same meaning. See 
extract. 

Properly defined, synonyms arc words of the s.'inie 
language and the same grammatical class, identic^ 
in meaning; or, more generally, are words 
of the same language which are the precise equiva- 
lents of each other. And if a definition of the word 
in the singular be insisted on, we may sny that a noun 
or other part of speech, identical in meaning' with 
another word of the same language and the .same 
grammatical class, is the synonym of that word ; or, 
less specificallyp a synonyfn is a word icienncal in 
meaning with another word of the same language 
and the same grammatical class. But though this Is 
the proper definition of true synonyms, it is by no 
means the ordinary use of the term, which is gener- 


IH, thexi.; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kby. 
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ally applied to words not Identical, but similar, in 
meaning. Both in popular literary acceptation, and 
as employed in special dictionaries of such words, 
synanyms are words sufficiently alike in general sig- 
nihcauon to be liable to be confounded, but yet so 
different in special definition as to require to be dis- 
tinguished. G. P. Marsh. 

Sjmonymalt (8i-non'l-mal), a. SynonymouB. 
S 3 fnon 3 an^yt (ai-non'i-mal-Ii), adr. Syn- 
onymously. 

Synonyme (Bln'6-nim),n. SameoBSi/tionym. 
83 nion 3 rmlc» 83 nioxiy^cal (sin-6-nim'ik, 
Bin-6-nim'ik-al), a. Synonymous. 
8ynoil3aniOOn (sin-O-nim'ik-on). n. A dic- 
tionary of synonymous words. W. Taylor. 
8yil0nyilllBt (sl-non'im-ist), n. 1. One who 
collects and explains synonyms.— 2. In bat. 
a person who collects the different names 
or synonyms of plants, and reduces them to 
one another. 

83 nionymlze (si-non'im-iz), r. f. pret. & pp. 
Byno 7 iymized ; ppr. ^ymnymizin^. To ex- 
press by words of the same meaning; to ex- 
press the meaning of by a synonym. 

Thi.s word ‘fortis’ we may syuonymize after all 
tliese fashions; stout, hardy, valiant, doughty, cqur- 
ageous, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, intrepid. 

Camden. 

8yil0n3nil0U8 (si-non'im-us), a. Having the 
character of a synonym; expressing the 
same thing; conveying the same idea. 

These words consist of two propositions, which are 
not distinct in sense, but one and the same thing vari- 
ously expressed ; for wisdom and understanding are 
synonymous words here. Tillotsott. 

Synonymously (sl-non'lm-us-li), adv. In a 
synonymous manner; in tlie same sense; with 
the same meaning. 

Synonymy (ai-non'i-mi), 71. 1. The quality 
of being synonymous or of expressing the 
same meaning by different words.— 2. In 
rhet. a figure by which synonymous words 
are used to amplify a discourse.— 3. A sys- 
tem of synonyms. 

Synopsis (si-nop'sis), n. pi. Simopses (si- 
nop'sfiz). [Gr. , from syn, with, together, and 
opsin, a sight, view.] A kind of summary or 
brief statement giving a general view of 
some subject; a collection of heads or short 
paragraphs so arranged as to exhibit the 
whole in a general view; a conspectus. 

That the reader may see in one view the exactness 
of the method, as well as force of the argument, I 
shall here draw up a short synoysis of this epistle. 

Warburton. 

Synoptic (si-nop'tik), 71 .. One of the synop- 
tic gospels. See the adjective. 

Vet the Tubingen professors and our Liberal 
newspapers must surely have something to go upon, 
when they declare that the Jesus of the Fourth Gos- 
pel speaks quite differently from the lesus of the 
Synoptics, and propound their theory of the Gnostic 
artist inventing, with profoundly calculated art, his 
fancy Gospel. Matt. Arnold. 

Synoptic, Slfnoptical (si-nop'tik, Si-nop'- 
tik-al), a. Affording a synopsis or general 
view of the whole or of the principal parts of 
a thing; as, & synoptic tahle.— Synoptic ^os- 
wls, a term applied to the gospels of Saints 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, because they pre- 
sent a synopsis or general view of the same 
series of events, whereas in the fourth or 
St. John's gospel the narrative and dis- 
courses are different. The synoptic gospels 
present more of the human side of Christ’s 
life, St. John's gospel more of the divine. 
Simoptically (si-nop'tik-al-U), adv. In a 
synoptical manner ; in such a manner as to 
present a general view in a short compass. 
Sir IF. Pettie. 

SlTUOptist (si-nop'tist), n. One of the writers 
of the synoptic gospels— Matthew, Mark, or 
Luke. 

Synorhizous (sin-o-ri'zus), a. [Gr. syn, with, 
and rhiza, a root.] In hot a term applied 
to plants whose seeds have the point of the 
radicle incorporated with the albumen, as 
the pines, firs, Coniferse, and other polycoty- 
ledonous plants. 

Sjmosteograpliy (8i-no8'te-og"ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
syn, with, osteon, a bone, and graphO, to 
describe.] In anal, a description of the 
Joints. 

SiniOBteology (sl-nos'te-oV'o-ji), n. [Gr. syn, 
with, osteon, a bone, and lo^os, a discourse.] 
In anat a treatise upon joints. Dunglison. 
SynOSteOfllB (8i-no8'te-6"8i8), n. [Gr. syn, 
with, and osteon, a bone ] In anat. unity 
by means of bone. Dunplison. 
SyiiOBteotomy (8l-no8'te-ot"om-i), n. [Gr. 
syn, with, osteon, & bone, and ttmnO, to cut.] 
In a'nat. dissection of the joints. Dungli- 
son. 

Synovia (Si-n6'vi-a), n. [Gr. syn, with, and 
oon, L. ovum, an egg* ‘A word invented 
by Paracelsus.' Lxttri.] A thick, viscid, 
yellowish-white fluid, somewhat resembling 


white of egg in appearance, secreted for the 
purpose of lubricating the various joints of 
the body by a membrane which lines the 
cavities of the articulations. 

Synovial ( sl-no'vi-al ), a. Pertaining to or 
consisting of synovia ; secreting a lubricat- 
ing fluid; as, ih& synovial membrane; syiw- 
viM gland. 

Synovitis (ain-d-vi'tisx n. [Symvia, and 
term, -itis, denoting inflammation. ] Inflam- 
mation of the synovial membrane. 
Syntactic, Simtactlcal (sin-tak'tik, sin- 
tak'tik-al), a. [See SYNTAX.] 1. Conjoined; 
fitted to each other. Johnson. — 2. In gram. 
pertaining or according to the rules of syn- 
tax or construction. ‘ The various syntac- 
tical structures occuning in the examples.' 
Johnson. 

Syntactically (sin-tak'tik-al-li), adv. In a 
syntactical manner ; as regards syntax ; in 
conformity to syntax. 

Syntax (8in'takB),7i. [Gr. syntaxis, arrange- 
ment, disposition, from syntassO, to put to- 
gether in order— «2/7t, with, together, and 
tasso, taxo, to put in order.] 1. In gram. 
the construction of sentences ; tlie due ar- 
rangement of words or members of sen- 
tences in their mutual relations according 
to established usage. Syntax includes con- 
cord and government and the order of words, 
or collocation. —2. t Connected system or 
order; union of things. 

They owe no other dependence to the first than 
what is common to the whole syntax of beings. 

Glayiville. 

Sjnitaxls (sin-tak'sis), n. Same as Syntax. 
Simtectic, SyntectlcaKsiu-tek'tik, sin-tek'- 
tlk-al), a. Relating to syntexis; wasting. 
Synteresis (sin-te-re'sis), rt. [Gr., a watch- 
ing closely, from syntereo, to watch closely 
together — syn, with, together, and tiered, to 
watch, to guard.] 1. In 'tned. preservative 
or preventive treatment; prophylaxis — 

2. Conscience regarded as the internal re- 
pository of the laws of right and wrong. Bp. 
Ward; Whewell. 

Synteretic ( sin-te-ret'ik ), a. In nied. per- 
taining to synteresis; preserving health; 
Ijrophylactic. 

Simtexis (sin-tek'sis), 71. [Or. syntexis, irom 
syniekO, to melt or waste away— syn, with, 
and Uko, to melt.] In med. a wasting of 
the body; a deep consumption. 
Synthermal (sin-th^rimal), a. [Gr. 8y?i, to- 
gether, and therme, heat.] Having the 
same degree of heat. Smart 
Synthesis < sin'the-sis ), n. pi. Syntheses 
(siu'the-sez). (Gr. synthesis, a putting or 
placing together, from spntithemi, to place 
or put together— «i/7i, with, and tithSmi, to 
place. ] 1. Composition, or the putting of two 
or more things together, as in compound 
medicines.— 2. In logic, the combination of 
separate elements of thought into a whole, 
as of simple into compound or complex con- 
ceptions, species into genera, individual 
propositions into a system, and the like; 
that process of reasoning in which we ad- 
vance by a regular chain from principles 
before established or assumed, and proposi- 
tions already proved, till we arrive at the 
conclusion. Synthesis is also called the 
Direct Method or Composition, and is the 
reverse of analysis or 7'esolution. See An- 
alysis. 

Analysis and synthesis, though commonly treated 
as two different methods, arc, if properly unoerstood, 
only the two necessary parts of the same method. 
Each is the relative and correlative of the other. 

.Sir py. Hamilton. 

3. In siarg. the operation by which divided 
parts are united. — 4. In chem. the uniting 
of elements into a compound ; composition 
or combination : the opposite of analysis, 
which is the separation of a compound into 
its constituent parts. That water is com- 

K d of oxygen and hydrogen is proved 
by analysis and synthesis. 

8yZLt2l68lffe (sin'the-siz), v. t To combine or 
bring together, as two or more things; to 
unite in one. 

That yellow is but little different from white is 
illustrated in the beautiful ex|>eriment of Newton’s 
of synthesisme the colours of the spectrum by re- 
flection from seven moveable mirrors. 

C. PP’oodward. 

8yntheBi8t (sin^the-sist), ti. One who em- 
ploys synthesis, or who follows synthetic 
methods. 

8yiLtlietiO, 8yxitlietloal (sin-thet'ik, sin- 
thet'ik-al), a. Pertaining to synthesis; con- 
sisting in synthesis or composition ; as, the 
synthetic method of leasoning, as opposed 
to the analytical. 

Philosophers hasten too much from the analytic to 
the synthetical method ; that is, they draw general 


conclusions from too small a number of particolar 
observations and experiments. BoHngbroke, 

8y2it]ietioally (sln-thet'lk-al-li), cbdv. In a 
synthetical manner; by synthesis; by com- 
position. 

8ynthetlzef (sin^thet-lz), v.t pret. & pp. 
synthetized; ppr. syntftetizing. To unite in 
regular structure. 

8yntoiny (sin'to-mi), n. [Gr. syntomia, 
from synte 7 nn 6 , to cut short — w/rt, together, 
with, and tem 7 p 6 , to cut.] Brevity; concise- 
ness. [ilare. ] 

8y]ltonin (sin'to-nin), ti. [Gr. synteind, to 
render tense.] An albuminous substance 
allied to fibrin; the principal constituent of 
the contractile tissues, consisting of carbon 
64 ’06, nitrogen 10*06, oxygen 21 *60, hydrogen 
7*28, and sulphur 1*11. It is most readily 
obtsiined from muscle, but exists in all pro- 
teid substances. Called also M 7 i 8 culi 7 ie. 
Ssrnzygla (sin-zij'i-a), 71. In bot the point 
of junction of opposite cotyledons. 

8yplier- Joint (sFf6i*-joint), 71. In carp, a 
lap-joint for the edges of boards, leaving a 
flush surface. 

S^llillB (sifi-Us), 71 . [A name invented by 
the Italian Fracastoro, who wrote a cele- 
brated Latin poem on this disease (‘Syphilis, 
sive Morbi Gallic! libri tres’l, published in 
1630. The name was derived directly from 
Syphilus, a character in the poem, the origin 
of whose own appellation is doubtful ; per- 
haps Gr. syn, with, and philus, love. ] A con- 
ta^ous and hereditary venereal disease, 
chai'acterized in its primary stage by chan- 
cres or ulcers of a peculiar character on 
the genitals, succeeded by inguinal buboes. 
So far tlie disease is local. Ine indications 
of a secondary or constitutional affection 
are ulcers in the throat, copper -coloured 
eruptions on the skin, pains in the bones, 
nodes, &c. 

Sjrphilltlc (sif-i-lit'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of syphilis; infected with 
syphilis. 

Syphillzation, Syrphillsation ( sif'il-i-za"- 
shon), 71 . A saturation of the system with 
syphilis by means of repeated inoculations : 
a mode of treatment suggested not only for 
tlie cure of syphilis, but also as rendering 
the body insusceptible of future attacks. 
SyphlHze, Sjrphillse (sifii-iz), v.t To in- 
oculate or saturate, as the system, with 
syphilis. 

Syphiloid (sif'i-loid), a. [Syphilis, and Gr. 
euios, form. ] Resembling or having the char- 
acter of syphilis; as, syphiloid affections. 
Syphon, n. Bee Siphon. 

S3nphonlC (si-fon'ik). a. See SIPHONIO. 
Sirren (si'ren). See Siren. 

Syriac (sirii-ak), a. [L. Syriacus.^ Pertain- 
ing to Syria or its language ; as, the Syriac 
version of the Pentateuch; Syriac Bible. 
Syriac (sir'i-ak), n. The language of Syria, 
especially the ancient language of that 
country. It differs very little from the 
Chaldee or Eastern Aramaic, and belongs 
to the Semitic family of languages. 
SjOlaclsm (sir'i-a-sizm), 7i. A Syrian Idiom. 

The New Testament, though it be said originally 
writ in Greek, yet hath nothing near so many Atti- 
cisms as Hebraisms and Syriacisms. Milton. 

Syrian (sirii-an), a. Pertaining to Syria. 
Syrian (sir'i-an), 71. A native or inhabitant 
of Syria. 

Syrlanlsm (sir'i-an-izm), n. A Syrian idiom, 
or a peculiarity in the Syrian language. 
Syrlasm ( sir'i-azm ), fi. The same as Syri- 
anism. 

The Scripture Greek is observed to be full of Syri- 
asms and Hebraisms. It 'arburton. 

Syrlnga (sl-ring'ga), 71. [Gr. syrbix, eyringos, 
a pipe, a tube. The name is said to have 
been given in both cases from the use of the 
plants for making pipes or pipe-stems. Hence 
also pipe, pipe-tree were former names for 
the lilac.] 1. A genus of plants, nat. order 
Olcaceee; the lilacs. The species are decidu- 
ous shrubs, natives of Europe and the colder 
parts of Asia. The leaves are simple ; the 
flowers ai*e purple or white, very fragrant, 
and arranged in thyrsoid terminal panicles. 
S. vulgaris (the common lilac) is one of the 
commonest ornaments of our shrubberies, 
blossoming together with the laburnum in 
May. (See Lilac.) Other species are, S, 
Josikea, a native of Transylvania; S.persiea, 
the Persian lilac ; S. ohinensis, the Chinese 
lilac.— 2. The name applied by Toumefort 
to the genus Philadelphus, and still popu- 
larly given to the mock-orange {PhUcL^U 
phus coronarius). Its stems are stn^ht 
and filled with medulla, so that they have 
been used as pipe-stems. 
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Syringe (•ir'inJX ». [Gr. ^rinx, iyHngos, a 
pipe, a tube, from «yrw5, to pipe or whistle ] 
A portable hydraulic instrument of the pump 
kind, commonly employed to draw in a quan- 
tity of water or other fluid, and to squirt or 
eject the same with violence. In its simplest 
form it consists of a small cylindrical tube 
with an air-tight piston fitted with a rod 
and handle. The lower end of the cylinder 
terminates in a small tube, which being 
immersed in any fluid, and the piston then 
drawn up, the fluid is forced into the body 
of the cylinder by the atmospheric pressure. 
By pushing back the piston to the bottom 
of the cylinder the contained fluid is ex- 
pelled in a small jet. The syringe acts on 
the principle of the sucking-pump, and is 
used by surgeons, &c. , for wasning wounds, 
for injecting fluids into animal bodies, and 
other purposes. A larger form is used for 
watering plants, trees, Ac. The syringe is 
also used as a pneumatic machine for con- 
densing or exhausting the air in a close 
vessel, but for this purpose two valves are 
necessary. 

S 3 n±DLge (sir'inj), v.t. pet. & pp. mjringed; 
ppr. syringing. To inject by means of a 
pipe or syringe; to wash and cleanse by in- 
jections from a syringe. Wissnuan. 
Syringe (sir'inj), v.L To make use of a 
syringe ; to inject water with a syringe. 
Prior. 

S3rrlnjrtn, Syringine (si-rin^jin, si-rln'jin), 
71. ^loHasOinHvjO.) The bitter principle of 
the Syringa vulgaris. It is crystalline and 
soluble in alcohol. 

Syrlngodendron ( si-ring'go-den'Mron ), n. 
[Gr. syrinx. syringoS, a pipe, and dendron, 
a tree ] The name formerly given to many 
species of Sigillaria(agenu8of extinct fossil 
trees) on account of the parallel pipe-shaped 
flutings which extend from the top to the 
bottom of their trunks. 

83rri^opora (si-ring-gop'd-raX n. pi. [Gr. 
syrinx, syringos, a pii)e, and pora, a pore.] 
A genus of palceozoic corals, abounding in 
the carboniferous limestone, and closely 
akin to the organ-pipe coral of Australian 

Syxillgoxomy (si-rlng-got'o-mi), 71. [Fr. sy- 
ringotomie — Gr. syrinx, syringos, a pipe or 
tube, a fistula, and trnino, to cut.] The 
operation of cutting for fistula. 

Syrinx (si'ringks), n. [Gr. syrinx., a pijTe. 
8ee Syringe.] l. In surg. a fistula.— 2. In 
music, a wind-instrument composed of reeds 
of diflerent lengths tied together. It is also 
known by the name of Pandean Pipes or 
Pan’s Pipes, its invention having been as- 
cribed to Pan, the Greek sylvan deity. 
Syrma (sSr'ma), n. [Gr., from syro, to drag, 
to trail.] In antiq. a long dress reaching to 
the ground, woni by tragic actors. 

Syrop (sir'op), n. Same as Syrup. 
S 3 Tpmdse (s6r'fl-de), n. jd. |Gr, syrphos, 
serphos, a small winged insect.] A family 
of dipterous insects some of which have 
larva) that feed on the larva) of bees and 
wasps, the insects themselves bearing a 
most striking resemblance to these insects. 
The genus Syrphus is the type of the family. 
SyrrHaptes fsir-rap'tez), n. [Gr. syn, to- 
gether, and rliapto, to sew— from the union 
of the toes.] A genus of grouse, of which 
only one species, S. paradoxus or S. PaUasii 
.(the three -toed sand -grouse, called also 
from its peculiarities heteroclite grouse), is 
known. It is a native of the steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia, but sometimes occurs in Europe, 
and has even been shot in Britain. It has 
long pointed wings and tail and only three 
toes, the tarsi being feathered and the toes 
united for the greater part of their length. 
^yrt (sSrt), n. [Fr. syrte, L. syrtis, Gr. syr- 
tis, a sandbank, especially a name applied 
to two on the north coast of Africa, from 
syr6, to draw along. ] A quicksand. 


Tlje shatter’d mast, 

The sj/rf, the whirlpool and the rock. Youh£'. 

Syrtlc (86r'tik),a. Relating to a syrt or quick- 
sand. £d. Rev. 

Syrtis (sdr'tls), n. pi. Ssrrtes (sdr'tSzX [L. 
See Syrt.] A quicksand. 

Quenched In a boggy syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. Miiton. 

Syrup (slr'up), 71 . [Fr. sirop. It. siroppo, 
from Ar. shardb, drink, beverage, syrup, 
from sharaba, skarib, to drink, whence also 
sherbet and shrub.] 1. In med. a saturated 
or nearly saturated solution of sugar in 
water, either simple, flavoured, or medi- 
cated with some special therapeutic or 
compound. —2. The uncry stallizable fluid 


finally separated from crystallized sugar in 
the refining process, either by the drawing 
of sugar in loaves, or by being forcibly 
ejected by the centrifugal apparatus in pre- 
paring moist sugar. This Is tne ordinary or 
‘golden syrup* of the grocers, but in the 
sugar manufacture the term syrup is ap- 
plied to all strong saccharine solutions 
which contain sugar in a condition ckpable 
of being crystallized out, the ultimate un- 
crystallizable fluid being distinguished as 
molasses or treacle. 

Syruped (siFapt). p. and a. Sweetened by 
or as by moistening or mixing with syrup. 

AVe’!! lick tlie syruft leaves, 

And tell the bees that theirs is gall. Draytou. 

Syrupy (sir'up-i), a. Like syrup or partak- 
ing of its qualities; sirupy. 

SysaarcOBiB (sis-ar-ko'sis), n. [Gr., from 
syssarkoO, to unite by flesh— «7/n, with, and 
sarx, sarkos, flesh.] In anat. a species of 
union of bones, in which one bone is united 
to another by means of an intervening 
muscle. 

Systaltic (sis-tal'tik), a. [Gr. systaltikos, 
drawing together, from systello, to draw to- 
gether — syn, with, together, and stelld, to 
send.] In med. having alteniate contrac- 
tion and dilatation; taking place by alter- 
nate contraction and dilatation; as, the sys- 
taltic action of the heart. 

Sy stasis (sisTa-sis), 7i. [Gr. sy stasis, from 
synistimi. See System.] A setting toge- 
ther; a union; a political union; a political 
constitution. [Rare.] 

It is a worse preservative of a general constitution 
than the systasis of Crete, or the Confederation of 
Poland, or any other ill-dcvisccl corrective which has 
yet been imagined in the nccessitic.s produced by an 
ill-constructccl system of government. Burke. 

System (sis'tem), n. [Fr. systhne, L. sys- 
tema, Gr. sysUnia, from synisUmi, to place 
together— iq/a, with, together, and hist^mi, 
to set.] 1. Any coinliinatiou or assemblage 
of things adjusted into a regular and con- 
nected whole ; a number of things or parts 
so connected as to make one complex thing; 
things connected according to a scheme; as, 
a system of canals foi- irrigation ; a system 
of pulleys; a system of forces acting on a 
body. 

Kvery work, both of nature and art, is a system; 
and, as every particular thing, both natural and arti- 
ficial, is for some use or purpose out of and beyond 
itself, one may add to what has already been brought 
into the idea of a system its eoiuluciveness to this 
one or more ends. Let us instance in a watch. 

Butler. 

Hence, more specifically, (a) a number of 
heavenly bodies connectetl together and 
acting on each other according to certain 
laws; as, the solar system; the system of 
Jupiter and his satellites. ‘Star and sys- 
tem rolling past,' Tennyson. 

AVho sce.s with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst and now a world. Pope, 
(b) All assemblage of parts or organs in an 
animal body which are composed of the same 
tissues or are essentially necessary to the 
performance of some function ; as, the ab- 
sorbent system, the nervous system, the vas- 
cular system; hence, also, the body itself as 
a functional unity or whole; as, to take poi- 
son into the system. — 2. A plan or scheme 
according to which things are connected 
into a whole ; a regular union of principles 
or facts forming one entire whole; an as- 
semblage of facts, or of principles and con- 
clusions scientifically arranged, or disposed 
according to certain mutual relations so 
as to form a complete whole ; a connected 
view of all the truths or principles of some 
department of knowledge ; as, a system of 
philosophy; a system of government; a sys- 
tem of divinity ; a system of botany or of 
chemistry.— 8. Regular method or order; as, 
to have no system in one’s business or study; 
to work according to a system. —4. In astron. 
any hypothesis or theory of the disposition 
and arrangements of the heavenly bodies 
by which their phenomena, their motions, 
changes.&c. ,are explained; as, the Ptolemaic 
system; the Copernlcan system; a system of 
the universe, or of the world. See Solar. — 
6. In fl,ne arts, a collection of the rules 
and principles upon which an artist works. 
6. In a^ic. 7nu8ic, an interval compounded 
or supposed to be compounded of several 
lesser intervals, as the octave, the elements 
of which are called diastems. 

Systexnatlc, Systematioal (sis-te-mat'ik, 
sis-te-mat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to system; 
consisting in system ; methodical ; formed 
with regular connection and adaptation or 


subordination of parts to each other, and 
to the design of the whole; as, a systematic 
arrangement of plants or animals; a sys- 
tematic course of study. 

Now we deal much in es.says, and unreasonably 
despise systematical learning ; whereas our fathers 
had a great value for regularity and system. iVatts^ 

2. Proceeding according to system or regu- 
lar method; as, a systematic writer.— 3. Of 
or pertaining to the system of the universe; 
cosmical. ‘Upon which accounts these 
ends may bo called cosmical or systemati- 
cal.’ Boyle. 

Systematically (sis-te-mat'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a systematic manner; in the fonn of a sys- 
tem; methodically. 

Systematism (sis'tem-at-lzm), 71. Reduc- 
tion of facts to a system. 

Systematist (sis'tem-at-ist), 71. 1. One who 
forms a system or reduces to system. ~ 2. One 
who adli^eres to a system. Hensloio. 
Systematization (Bi8'tem-at-!z-a''shon), n. 
'The act of systematizing; the act or process 
of reducing to system, or of forming into a 
system. ‘ The systematization and deliber- 
ate carrying out of mental operations. ’ U. 
Spencer. 

Systematize (sis'tem-at-Iz), v. t pret. <fc pp. 
systematized ; ppr. systematizing. [Fr. sys- 
Uinatiser, from Gr. systSma, sysidmatos. See 
System.] To reduce to system or regular 
method; as, to systematize the principles of 
moral philosophy. ‘Before medicine and 
architecture were systematized Into arts,' 
Harris. 

The Goths had some general notions of the feudal 
policy, which were gradually sy sterna fized. 

l.d. Lyttelton. 

Systematizer (sis'tem-at-iz-^r), n. One who 
reduces things to system. 

Aristotle may be called the systematizer of his 
master’s doctrines. Harris. 


Systematology (sis'tem-a-toF'o-ji), n. [Or. 
sysUma, syst^matos, system, and logos, dis- 
course.] Knowledge or information regard- 
ing systems. 

Systemic (sis-tem'lk), a. l. Pertaining to a 
system. —2. In physiol, pertaining to the 
body as a whole; common to a general sys- 
tem ; as, systemic circulation ; that is, the 
circulation of the blood through the body 
generally, as distinguished from that other 
circulation which is oonflnod to the respir- 
atory organs and the lieart, or the pulmon- 
ary or respiratory circulation. 

The blood of reptiles is cold — that is to say, 
slightly warmer than the external medium— owing 
mainly to the fact that the pulmonary and systemic 
circulations are always ilirectly connected together, 
either within the heart or in its immediate neiglibour- 
hood, so that the body is supplied with a mixture of 
venous and arterial blood in place of arterial blood 
alone. //. yi. Nicholsou, 

Systemization (8i8'tem-l-za"8hon), n. Same 
as Systematization. N. Webster. 

Systemlze (sis'tem-iz), v.t. Same as Sys- 
tematize. R. Webster. 

Systemizer fsis'tom-Iz-fir), n. Same as Sys- 
tematizer. R. Webster. 

Systemless (sis^tem-Ies), a. 1. Without 
system. —2. In biol. not exhibiting any of 
the distinct systems or types of structure 
characteristic of organic life, that is the 
radiate in the vegetable kingdom, and the 
vertebrate, &c., in the animal kingdom; 
thus in the vegetable kingdom the Algee and 
in the animal kingdom the Protozoa are 
systemless. 

System-maker (Bis'tem-mak-6r), n. One 
who makes or constructs a system or sys- 
tems: generally used with a sense of slight 
contempt. 

We system-makers can sustain 

The thesis which you grant was plain. Prior. 

System-monger (si8'tem-mung-g6r), n. One 
excessively fond of making or framing sys- 
tems. 

A system-mou£^er, who without knowing anything 
of the world by experience, has formed a system of 
it in his dusty ceil, lays it down that flattery is pleas- 
ing. Chesterfield. 

S^tole (sis'tO-lg), n. [Gr. systoU, from sys- 
tello, to contract— «t/n, together, and stello, 
to send.] 1. In gram, the shortening of a 
long syllable.— 2. In physiol, the contrac- 
tion of the heart and arteries for expelling 
the blood and carrying on the circulation. 
See Diastole. 

Systolic (sls-tol'ik), a. Relating to systole; 
contracting. 

Systyle (sis'tll), a. [Gr. sy stylos— syn, with 
or together, and stylos, a column ] In arch. 
having columns standing close : (a) having 
columns placed in such a manner that they 
are two diameters of a column apart. (6) 
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Having a row of columns set close together 
all round, as the Parthenon at Athens. 

Bytet (sit), n. Site; situation. Spemter. 

S 3 rthe (siTH). See Scythe. 

ByveT (si'ver), n. [Of same origin as sewer.] 
A covered drain; a sewer; a gutter; also, the 
grating or trap of a street drain. Written ’ 
also Siver. [Scotch. ] 

S 3 r 2 yrium( 8 i-zi'ji-um),n. [FromGr. syzygos, 
coupled— ^n, together, and zygoii, a yoke 
— in allusion to the manner in which the 
branches and leaves are united by paii-s.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Myrtaceae. I 


T is the twentieth letter of the English 
alphabet, a sharp mute consonant, closely 
allied to d, both being dentals. In forming 
it the tip of the tongue is pressed close to 
the root of the upper teeth, as may be per- 
ceived in uttering the syllables at, ta, ot, to. 
This is also the position of the tongue for 
the letter d, as in the syllables ad, da, od, 
do ; but d is uttered with voice, whereas t 
is entirely non-vocal. In reality, t can be 
hardly said to have any sound at all, its use, 
like that of the other sharp mutes k and p, 
being merely to modify the manner of utter- 
ing the vocal sound which precedes or fol- 
lows it. When t is followed by h in the 
same syllable, as in thirik, that, with, the 
combination forms two distinct sounds— 
surd or breathed, as in think, and sonant or 
vocal, as in that These sounds wore repre- 
sented by two characters in Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English, and it is a pity the old 
letters were given up. The letters ti before 
a vowel, ajid unaccented, usually pass into 
the sound of sh, as in nation, motion, par- 
tial, which are pronounced ruishon, moshon, 
parshal. In this case t loses entirely its 
proper sound or use, and being blended with 
the subsequent letter a new sound results 
from the combination, which is in fact a 
simple sound. If « or a; precede ti (as in 
mixtion, question), t retains its own sound, 
though in this case many speakers soften 
it to eft as in church, as they also do in 
such words as mixture, posture. In com- 
paring words common to the Indo-Euro- 

g ean tongues we find that (as formulated 
y Grimm’s law) t in English (as also in 
Dutch, Icelandic, Gothic, &c.) corresponds 
to rf in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, and 
to 8 or 2 in German. Thus E. tooth — 
L. dens, dentis, Gr. {o)dous, {o)dontos, Skr. 
dant, G. zahn; E. /oot~L. pes^peds), pedis, 
Gr. pous, pndos, Skr. pada, G. fuss; E. two 
= L. duo, Gr. dyO, Skr. dva, G. zwei; E. to 
eat~L. edo, Gr. edd, Skr. ad, G. essen, and 
so on. An s before t, however, hinders this 
change from taking place, and hence the t 
in E. stand appears also in L. sto, Gr. his- 
Umi, and G. stehen. The English th, on the 
other hand, answers to t in Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit, and to d in German; thus E 
thou-L. and Gr. tu, Skr. team, G. du; E. 
three =^1,. tres, Gr, treis, Skr. tri, G. drei. 
Hence it comes that G. tag = E. day; gut — 
good, wasser— water, and zahrn^tame. In 
some Latin words d has been changed to 1. 
hence t in E. tear (n.)-l in L. lacrima (for 
dacrima), Er. lanne, a tear. A final t has 
become attached to many English words to 
which it does not properly belong, this being 
particularly the case after n and s, as in 
tyrant, pheasant, ancient, amidst, whilst, 
against, he. It has sometimes dropped out, 
as in best, last; so th has disappeared from 
worship. This letter is often doubled in the 
middle of words, seldom at the end, as in 
butt, mitt. T is often used to denote things 
of this form, as the T-palace in Mantua. See 
T-banpage, T-BEARI), T-cloth, T-iron, T- 
JOINT, T-square.— To a T, exactly, with the 
utmost exactness ; as, to suit or fit to a T. 
The allusion is to a mechanic’s T-square, by 
which accuracy in making angles, <&c., is 
secured. [Familiar.] 

We could manage this matter to a T. Sterne. 

Tab (tab), n. [In some of the senses perhaps 
altered from tag. ] 1. The-latchet of a shoe or 
half-boot, fastened with a string or buckle. 
2. The metallic binding on the end of a boot 
or corset lace,— 3, A lace or other border, 


The species Inhabit tropical countries; they 
are trees or shrubs of a highly ornamental 
appearance, from their smooth shining 
leaves, which are opposite and entire : the 
flowers are In cymes or corymbs. S. guine- 
ense, which grows on the coast of Guinea 
and Senegal, has been employed as a remedy 
in rheumatism. S. Jairwolanum is exten- 
sively cultivated iu the East Indies on ac- 
count of its edible fruit, sometimes called 
Java plum by Europeans, but jamoon by 
the natives. It is of a rich purplish colour, 
and of a subastringent sweetish taste, which 


T. 


resembling that of a cap, worn on the inner 
front edges of ladies' bonnets. —4. The hang- 
ing sleeve of a child’s garment. — 6. One of 
the revolving arms which lift the beaters of 
a fulling-mill, [Local or technical in all 
senses. ] 

Tabaccot (ta-bak'k6),n. Tobacco. Minshew. 

Tabacbir (tab-a-sheri), n. Same as Taba- 
sheer. 

TabanidflS (ta-ban'l-de),7i.pZ. [See'fABANUs.] 
A family of dipterous insects, of which Ta- 
banus is the typical genus. They are popu- 
larly known by the names breeze, cleg, or 
gadfly, and are particularly annoying to 
cattle, the skins of which ai*e often streaked 
with blood from their bites. 

Tabanus (ta-ba'nus), n. [L., a horse-fly. ) A 
genus of dipterous insects, family Tabanidee, 
of which T. bovinus, or gadfly, is the largest 
British species. It is extremely troublesome 
to cattle. 

Tabard (tab'ftrd), n. [Fr. tabard, Sp. and 
Pg. tabardo. It. tabarro, L.L. tabarrus, ta- 
hardus, a cloak. Origin doubtful.] An 
ancient close-fitting garment, open at the 
sides, with wide sleeves, or flaps, reaching 
to the elbows. It was worn over the body 
armour, and was generally emblazoned with 
the arms of the wearer or of his lord. At 
first the tabard was very long, reaching to 
the mid-leg, but it was afterwards made 



Tabard, Sir John Cornwall. Ampthill Church, Beds. 


shorter. It was at first chiefly worn by the 
military, but afterwards became an ordinary 
article of dress among other classes in 
France and England in the middle ages. 
In this country the tabard is now only worn 
by heralds and pursuivants of arms, and is 
embroidered with the arms of the sovereign. 
This garment gave name to the ancient hos- 
telry from which Chaucer’s Canterbury pil- 
grims started. Written also Taberd, Tabert. 

Tabarder (tab'ftrd-6r), n. One who wears a 
tabard; specifically, a scholar belonging to 
the foundation of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
whose original dress was a tabard. Often 
written in this sense Tabardecr, 

Tabaxet (tab'a-ret), n. [Probably connected 
with tetbby.] A stout satin -striped silk, 
used for furniture. 

Tabasbeer (tab-a-sherO, n. [Ar. tabdshtr.] 
A concretion found in the joints of the bam- 
boo and other large grasses. It consists of 
silica mixed with a little lime and vegetable 
matter, and is formed probably by extrava- 


is more agreeable to the native than to the 
European palate. The bark is astringent, 
and dyes a brown colour; the wood Is hard 
and durable, aud much employed. 

Byzvgy (si'zi-ji), n. [Gr. syzygiasyn, to- 
gether, and zygon, a yoke.] 1. In astron. the 
conjunction or opposition of a planet with 
the sun, or of any two of the heavenly 
bodies. On the phenomena and circum- 
stances of the syzygies depends a great part 
of the lunar theory.— 2. In pros, the coupling 
of dilferent feet together In Greek or Latin 
verse. 


sation of the juices in consequence of a 
morbid state of the plant. It is highly 
valued in the East Indies as a tonic, and as 
such is often chewed along with betel. It 
is used also in cases of bilious vomitings, 
bloody flux, piles, &c. Its optical properties 
are peculiar, inasmuch as it exhibits the 
lowest refracting power of all known sub- 
stances. The sweet juice of the bamboo 
stalks has also been called tabashoer. 
Tabbinet (tab'i-net), n. Same as Tahinet. 
Tabby (tab'i), n. ( Fr. tabis, Sp. Pg. and It. 
tabi, L.L. attdbi, tromAr.’ attdbi, a rich kind 
of watered silk, ir om el’ Attabiy a, a quartev 
of Bagdad where this stuff was manufac- 
tured, so named after a prince called A«a&. 
In meaning 2 the origin is doubtful.] 1. The 
name given to a kind of rich silk and other 
Btuifs watered or figured by being passed 
through a calender, the rollers of which are 
variously engraved. The engraved parts, 
pressing unequally upon the stuff, renders 
the surface unequal so as to reflect the rays 
of light differently, aud produce the appear- 
ance of waves. ‘ Brocadoes, and laces, and 
tabbies, and gauzes.’ Swift- '1. A mixture 
of lime with shells, gravel, or stones in 
equal proportions, with an equal proportion 
of water, fonning a mass which, when dry, 
becomes as liard as rock. 'This is used in 
Morocco as a substitute for bricks or stone 
in building. Weaie.—Z. A cat of a mixed or 
brindled colour; also, distinctively, a female 
cat. [Colloq.] — 4. An ohl maiden lady; an 
ancient spinster ; a gossip. [Colloq. ] 

Upon tlie rest ’tis not worth while to dwell. 

Such talcs beiiq; for the leu-hoars of some tafiby. 

Byrot i. 

Tabby (tab'i), a. [See the noun.] 1. Having 
a wavy or watered appearance. ‘ My false 
tahy wastecoate with gold lace.’ Pepys. 
■Written also Tafty. — 2. Brinded ; brindled; 
diversitted in colour; as, a tabby cat. 

Tabby (tab'i), v. t. pret. & pp. tabbied ; ppr. 
tabbying. ’lo calender so as to give a 
tabby or wavy appearance to, as stuffs ; to 
water or cause to look wavy; as, to tabby 
silk, mohair, ribbon, &c. This is done by a 
calender without water. 

Tabby-cat (tab'i-kat), n. a brinded cat. 
Tabbying (tub'i-ingh n. The art or oper- 
ation of passing stuffs between engraved 
rollers to give them a wavy appeai’ance; 
called also Watering. 

Tabet (tab), n. A wasting of the body; tabes. 
Tabefaction (ta-be-fak'shon), 7i. [See Ta- 
BEFY.] A wasting away; a gradual losing 
of flesh by disease; emaciation. 

Tabefy (tab'e-fi), v.t. pret. pp. tabefied; 
ppr. tabefying. [L. tabes, a wasting away, 
and facio, to make. ] To cause to consume 
or waste away; to emaciate. [Rare.] 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient 
tabejies the flesh. Harvey. 

TabelHon (ta-bel'li-on), n, [L. tdbellio, from 
tabclla, a tablet, dim. of tabula, a tablet.] 
A kind of secretary or notary; a scrivener. 
Such a functionary existed under the Roman 
Empire, and during the old monarchy in 
France. Cotgrave. 

Taber (ta'bfir), v.i. Same as Tabor. 

Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabering upon their breasts. Nahum ii. 7. 

Taberd (t&'bdrd). Same as Tabard. 

Tabem (tab'6m), n. [L. tabema, a tavern.] 
A cellar. Halhwell. [Provincial English.] 
Tabernacle (tab'6r-na-kl), n. [L. tabema- 
culum a tent, a dim. from taherna, a hut, 
a shed, a tavern, from root of tabula, a 
hoard, a tablet, a table.] 1. A slightly oon- 
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fltructed temporary habitation ; especially, 
a tent or pavilion. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israeli Num. xxiv. 5. 

Pavilions numberless and sudden rear’d. 

Celestial tabernacles, where they slept. Miltou. 

2, In Jewish antiq. a movable building, so 
contrived as to be taken to pieces with ease 
and reconstructed, for the convenience of 
being carried during the wanderings of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. It was of a 
rectangular figure, 45 feet by 16, and 16 feet 
in height. The interior was divided into 
two rooms or compartments by a vail or 
curtain, and it was covered with four differ- 
ent spreads or carpets. The outer or larger 
compartment was called the holy place, 
being that in which incense was burned 
and the show-bread exhibited ; and the 
Inner the most holy place, or holy of holies, 
in which was deposited the ark of the coven- 
ant, It was situated in a court 150 feet by 75, 
surrounded by screens 7^ feet high. — 3. A 
temple; a place of worship; a sacred place; 
specifically, the temple of Siolomon. Ps. xv. 1. 
4. Any small cell or repository in which holy 
or precious things are deposited, as an orna- 
mented chest placed on Roman Catholic 
altars as a receptacle of the ciborium and 
pyx; or, a reliquary or small box for the 
resen tation of relics and the like. — 5. The 
umnn frame. 

Ye:i I think it meet, as long as I am in this taber- 
nacle, to stir you up by putting you in remembrance; 
knowing that shortly I must put off this my taber- 
nacle, even as our Lord Jesus Chri.st hath showed 
me. I Pet. i. 13, 14. 

6. In Goth. arch, a canopied stall or niche; a 
cabinet or shrine ornamented with open- 
worked tracery, <fcc. ; an arched canopy over 
a tomb ; also, a tomb or monument. — 

7. Naut. an elevated socket for a boat’s 
mast, or a projecting post to which a mast 
may be hinged when it is fitted for lowering 
to pass beneath bridges. — Feast of taber- 
nacles, the last of the three great annual 
festivals of the Israelites, which required 
the presence of all the people in Jerusalem. 
Its object was to commemorate the dwelling 
of the people in tents during their journeys 
in the wilderness; and it was also a feast of 
thanksgiving for the harvest and vintage. 
It was celebrated in autumn, at the conclu- 
sion of the vintage, and lasted eight days, 
during which the people dwelt in booths 
made in the streets, in courts, or on the 
tops of their houses, of the leafy branches 
of certain trees. These booths were intended 
to represent the tents in which the Israelites 
dwelt in the wilderness. See Lev. xxiii. 

Tabernacle (tab'«5r-na-ki), v.i, pret. & pp. 
tabernacled; ppr. taheniacliiig. To sojourn; | 
to reside for a time; to be housed. 

He as.sumcd our nature, and laberttacled among us 
in the flesh. Dr. y, Scott. j 

Tabernacle (tab'6r-na-kl), a. in arch, same | 
as Tahcrnacular. 

Tabemacular (tab-6r-nak'u-16r), a. Sculp- 
tured with delicate tracery or open woi iv, 
after the style of a Gothic tabernacle. 

The sides of every street were covered, the clois- 
ters crowned with rich and lofty pinnacles, and fronted 
with tabernactilar or open work. T. IVarton. 

Tabemsemontana ( ta-b6r'ne-mon-ta"na ), 
n. fin honour of James IJioodore Taber- 
ncemontambs, a celebrated physician and 
botanist. ] A large tropical genus of glabrous 
trees or shrubs (nat. order Apocynacece), 
with opposite leaves, and cymose, white or 
yellowisn, often rather large flowers. They 
possess a milky juice, which is not poisonous, 
as in many allied genera, but perfectly 
wholesome. T. utilis is the hya-hya or cow- 
tree of Demerara, the thick juice of which 
is used as milk. 

Tabes (ta'bfiz), n. [L., from taheo, to waste 
away.] A dysthetic or cachectic disease, 
characterized by a gradually progressive 
emaciation of the whole body, accompanied 
with languor, depressed spirits, and, for 
the most part, imperfect or obscure hectic, 
without any topical affection of any of the 
viscera of the head, chest, or he\\y.— Tabes 
mesenierimt that wasting of the body which 
follows scrofulous inflammation of the me- 
senteric glands.— Tabes dorsalis, an impair- 
ment of general health, attended by ema- 
ciation, muscular debility, and sig^ns of ner- 
vous exhaustion, occasioned by an inordi- 
nate indulgence of the sexual appetite. It 
is so called from the weakness which it 
causes in the back and loins. [Tabes dorsalis 
has been used by some writers of eminence as 
synonymous with tabes mesenterica. ] 


Tabetic (ta-bet'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
tabes; of the nature of tabes; affected with 
tabes; taldd. 

Tabid (tab'ld), a. [L. tabidm, from tabeo, 
to waste.} Relating to tabes; wasted by 
disease; tabetic. 

In tabid persons milk is the best restorative. 

Arbuthnot. 

Tabidly (tab'id-li), adv. In a tabid manner; 
wastingly; consumptively. 

Tabidness (tab'id-nes), n. state of being 
tabid or wasted by disease ; emaciation ; 
tabes. 

TablffC (ta-bif'ik), a. [Tabes, and L. facio, 
to make, to cause.] Causing consumption; 
wasting. 

Tabinet (tab'i-net), n. [According to Trench 
from a French Protestant refugee of this 
name who first made tabinet in Dublin.] A 
name applied to one or two fabrics ; (a) a 
kind of taffety or tabby; (6) a fabric of silk 
and wool used for curtains. 

Tabitude (tab'i-tud), n. [1,. tabitndo."^ The 
state of one affected with tabes. 

Tablature (tabla-tur), n. [Fr. tablatnre. 
See Table.] 1. A painting on a wall or 
ceiling; a single piece comprehended in 
one view, ami formed according to one 
design. Shaftesbury. — 2. In music, the ex- 
pression of sounds or notes of composition 
by letters of the alphabet or ciphers, or 
other characters not used in modern music. 
In a stricter sense, the manner of writing a 
piece for the lute, theorbo, guitar, bass-viol, 
or the like, which is done by writing on 
several parallel lines (each of which repre- 
sents a string of the instrument) certain 
letters of the alphabet, referring to the frets 
on the neck of the instrument, the time 
value of the notes being indicated by various 
arbitrary signs written over the lines. This 
mode of writing music has long been disused. 

8. In anat. a division or parting of the skull 
into two tables. 

Table (ta'bl), n. [Fr. table, a table for taking 
food, fare or viands, a tablet, a list, a kind 
of game, Ac., from 1.. tabula, aboard, a paint- 
ing, a tablet, a table of laws, or the like, 
from a root ta, to extend, and suffix hula. 
Ooinp. fabula, a fable, from fart, to speak. 
Of allied origin also tavern, tabernacle. The 
same root is in thin (which see). ] 1. A flat 
surface of some extent; a flat smooth piece; 
a tablet; a slab. *A bagnio paved with 
fair tables of marble.’ Sandy 8.—% An ar- 
ticle of furniture, consisting usually of a 
frame with a flat surface or top of boards or 
other material, supported by legs, and used 
for a great variety of purposes, as for holding 
dishes of meat, for writing on, &c. 

Curteys he was, lowely, and servy.sable 

And carf byforn his fadur at the table. Chaucer. 

8. Fare or entertainment of provisions; as, 
he keeps a good table. —A. The persons sitting i 
at table or partaking of entertainment. ‘ To 
set the tabic on a roar.’ Shak. \ 

I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table. Shak. 

6. A thin piece of something for writing on; 

a tablet; hence (in wf.) a memorandum 
book. Ex. xxxii. 15. ‘Written . . . not on 
tables of stone, but on fleshly tables of the 
heart. ’ 2 Cor. iii. 3. ‘ In the midst of the 

sermon, pulls out his tables in haste, as if 
he feared to lose that note.’ Bp. Hall.— 
ti.t A picture; a painting; also, a surface to 
he drawn or painted on. ‘ To sit and draw 
his arched brows ... in our heart’s table. ’ 
Shak. 

Learning flourished yet in the city of Sicyon, and 
they esteemed the painting of tables in that city to 
be the perfcctcst for true colours and fine drawing of 
all other places. North. 

7. That part of a machine-tool on which work 
is placed to be operated upon.— 8. The board 
or bar in a draw-loom to which the tails of 
the harness are attached.— 9. In arch, (a) a 
tablet; a flat surface, generally rectangular, 
charged with some ornamental figure. When 
it projects from the naked of the wall it is 
termed a raised or wojecting table; when 
it is not perpendicular to the horizon it is 
called a raking table; and when the surface 
is rough, frosted, or vermiculated it is called 
arustictable. Qwilt. (6)A horizontal mould- 
ing on the exterior or interior face of a wall, 
placed at different levels, which form base- 
ments, separate the stories of a building, and 
crown its upper portions ; a string-course. 
Oxford Glossary. — 10 . In persp. same as Per- 
spective Plane. See Perspective. — 11 , In 
anat one of the two bony plates or laminee, 
which, with a cellular structure between 
them, form the bones of the skull.— 12. In 


glass manuf. (a) a circular sheet of ‘crown’ 
glass, usually about 4 feet in diameter. 
Twenty-four tables make a case, (b) The 
flat plate with a raised rim on whlcli plate- 
glass is formed.— 13. In palmistry, the whole 
collection of lines on the palm of the hand. 

Mistress of a fairer table 

Hath not history nor fable. B. yottson. 

14. pi. The game of draughts orbackgammon, 
so called from the small tablets used in play- 
ing these games. 

Mon.sieur the nice 

That when he plays at tables chides the dice. Shak. 
We are in the world like men playing at tables. 

jer. Taylor. 

15. A presentation of many items or par- 
ticulai-a in one connected group ; especially 
when the items are in lists or columns: as, 
(a) a collection of heads or principal matters 
contained in a book, with reference to the 
pages where each may he found; an index; 
as, a table of contents. (6) In math. , astron . , 
&c., an arranged collection of many par- 
ticulars, data, or values; a system of num- 
bers calculated for expediting operations, or 
for exhibiting the measures or values of some 
property common to a number of different 
bodies in reference to some common stand- 
ard; also, a series of numbers which pro- 
ceed according to some given law expressed 
by a formula; as, of logarithms, tables 
of annuities, tables of rhurnhs, tables of the 
powers or roots of the different numbers, 
tables of multiplication, tables of specific 
gravity, of refractive powers, of the expan- 
sions of bodies by heat, &c. ; tables of ab- 
erration, of refraction, and the like. — 10. In 
jewelry, the upper and flat surface of a dia- 
mond or other precious stone which has 
the sides only cut in angles. —17. pi. In 
Scotch cedes, hist, the designation given to 
the permanent council held in Edinburgh 
for managing the affairs of the Covenanters 
during the reign of Charles T. ’J'his council 
is said to have been so named from a green 
table at which the members sat, — The 
Lord's table, the sacrament or holy com- 
munion of the Lord's supper.— table. 
See Round.— Toletanes, the Alphon- 
sine astronomical tables, so called from their 
being adapted to the city of Toledo. Chaucer. 
— Tioelve tables, the tables containing a 
celebrated body of ancient Roman laws. 
These laws wore drawn up by the decemvirs, 
B.c. 451, and hence they were at first called 
th e larvs of the decemvirs. They were origin- 
ally only ten in number, but two more were 
added to them B.O. 460. The twelve tables 
are called by Livy the source of public and 
private law; and the text of them was pre- 
served down to the latest ago of Roman 
literature. They formed the basis of the 
greater part of Roman jurisprudence. — To 
lay on the table, in parliamentary practice 
and in the usage of corporate and other 
bodies, to receive any document, as a re- 
port, motion, or the like, but to agree to 
postpone its consideration indefinitely. — 
To turn the tables, to change the condition 
or fortune of contending parties : a meta- 
phorical expression taken from the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune in gaming.— To serve tables, 
in Scrip, to administer the alms of the 
church. Acts vi. 2. 

Table (ta'bl), v.t. pret. & pp. tabled; ppr. 
tabling. 1. To form into a table or catalogue; 
to tabulate; as, to table fines. 

Though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled by his side and I to peruse him by items. 

Shak. 

2.t To represent, as in a picture or paint- 
ing ; to delineate, as on a tablet. ‘ Tabled 
and pictured in the chambers of meditation.' 
Bacon.— Z.i To board; to supply with food. 

When he himself tabled the Tews from heaven, that 
omcr, which was every man's daily portion of manna, 
is computed to have been more than might well have 
sufficed the heartiest feeders thrice as many meals. 

Milton. 

4. To lay or place upon a table. 

Forty thousand francs; to such length will the 
father>in>law . . . table ready>money. Carlyle. 

5. To lay on the table in business meetings, 
whether public or private; to enter upon the 
record; as, to table charges against some one; 
to table a motion to be considered at a subse- 
quent meeting. —6. In carp, to let, as one piece 
of timber into another, by alternate scores 
or proleotions on each to prevent the pieces 
from drawing asunder or slipping upon one 
another. — 7. Naut to make broad hems in 
the skirts and bottoms of (sails) in order 
to strengthen them in the part attached to 
the bolt-rope, M. H. Dana. 
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Table (t&'bix v.i. To board ; to diet or live 
at the table of another. 

He (Nebuchadnezzar) was driven from the society 
of u)ei\ to tabie with the beasts. South, 

Table (tant)l), a. Appertaining to or pro- 
vided for a table; aa, table requisites. 
Tableau (tab -16'), n. pi. Tableaux (tab- 
16z'). [Fr.] 1. A picture; a striking and vivid 
representation, —2. Performers grouped in 
a dramatic scene, or any persons regarded 
as forming a dramatic group ; especially, a 
group of persons so dressed and placed as to 
represent some interesting scene by way of 
amusement. In this sense called also a 
Tableau Vivant. 

Table-beer (ta'bl-ber), n. Beer for the table 
or for common use; a kind of beer of no 
great strength. 

Tra.ble-bell (ta'bl-bel), n. A small bell to be 
used at table for calling servants. 
Table-book (ta'bl-l)Uk), n. l. A book on 
which anything is engraved or written with- 
outink; tablets. ‘If I had played the desk or 
table-book.' Shak. 

Put into your table-book whatever you judge wor- 
thy. Dryden. 

2. A book, generally handsomely bound, and 
illustrated and intended to lie on a table 
for the amusement of visitors, <fec. 
Table-cloth (ta'bl-kloth), n. A cloth for 
covering a table, particularly for spreading 
on a table before the dishes are set for 
meals. 

Table-clothing (ta'bl-kl6TH-ing), n. Table 
linen. 

I’ve got lots o’ sheeting, and table-clothing, and 
towelling. Geor^i^e Eliot. 

Table-cover (ta'bl-kuv-6r), n. A cloth made 
of wool, flax, cotton, &c., usually woven or 
stamped with a pattern, and laid on a table 
between meal-times. 

Table d'hote (tk'bl-dot). [Fr.] A common 
tai»le for guests at a hotel; an ordinary. 
Table-diamond (ta'bl-di-a-mond), n. a dia- 
mond whose upper surface is quite flat, the 
sides only being cut in angles. 

Table-kllife (ta'bl-nlf), n. An ordinary knife 
used at table, as distinct from a fruit-knife, 
&c. 

Table-land (ta'ld-land), n. A stretch of 
elevated flat land ; a plateau ; a plain ele- 
vated considerably above the level of the 
sea, and having more or less steep acclivities 
on every side. The chief table-lands are 
those among the Andes, those of Mexico, 
and those of Central Asia. 

The toppling crags of Duty scaled, 

Are close upon the shining table-lanax 
To which our God himself is moon and sun. 

Tennyson, 

Table-layers (ta'bMa-6rz),?i.pl!, in (jeol. that 
peculiar structure in certain ^anites, green- 
stones, and other igneous rocks, which gives 
to their sections the appearance of stratifi- 
cation. Page. Called also Pseudo- strata. 
Table-linen (ta'bl-lin-en), n. The linen 
used for and at the table, such as table- 
cloths, napkins, <fcc. ; napery. 

Table-man (ta'bl-man), n. A man or piece 
at draughts. Bacon. 

Tablementt (ta'bl-ment), n. In arch, a flat 
surface; a table. *Tablements and chapters 
of pillars.’ Holland. 

Table-money (ta'bl-mun-i), n. An allow- 
ance to general-oflicers in the army and 
flag-officers in the navy in addition to their 
pay as a compensation for the necessary ex- 
penses which they are put to in fulfilling 
the duties of hospitality within their re- 
spective commands. 

Table-moving (ta'bl-mov-ing), n. Same as 
Table-turning. 

Tabler (ta'bl-6r), n. 1. One who tables.-— 
2. One who boards others for hire. 

But he is now to come 
To be the music-master; tabler, too, 

He is, or would be. B. yonson. 

Table-rent (ta'bl-rent), n. In old Eng. law, 
rent paid to a bishop, <fec. , reserved and ap- 
propriated to his table or housekeeping. 
Table-sbore (ta'bl-shOr), n. Naut. a low 
level shore. 

Table-spar (ta'bl-spftr). See Tabular Spar 
under Tabular. 

Table-spoon (ta'bl-spbn), n. The ordinary 
large spoon used at table. 
TaWe-spOOnflll(ta'bl-8p6n-fnl), n. The full 
or once filling of a table-spoon; as much as 
a table-spoon will hold. 

Table-sport t (ta'bl-spdrt), n. The object of 
amusement at table; a butt. 

If I find not what I seek, show no colour for my ex- 
tremity ; let me for ever be your table-sfort. Shak. 

Tablet (tablet), n. [Fr. tahlette, dim. of 


table. ^ 1. A small table or flat surface.— 
2. A small flat piece of wood, metal, ivory, 
«fec., prepared to write, paint, draw, or en- 
grave upon. Anciently, tablets covered with 
wax, paper, or parchment were used as or- 
dinary writing materials. Tablets of ivory, 
metal, stone, or other substance were also 
usediii judiciary proceedings, and all public 
acts and monuments were in early ages pre- 
served on such materials.— 3. A slab of wood, 
stone, <fcc., or a plate of metal on which 
anything is painted, engraved, or the like. 
‘The pillar'd marble, and the tablet brass.' 
Prioff. 

TJirough all Greece the young gentlemen learned 
... to clcsign on tablets of ooxen wood. Dryden. 

In the dark church like a ghost 

Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. Tennyson. 

4. Tpl. A kind of pocket memorandum- book. 

5. A small flatti^i cake, as of soap. 

It hath been anciently in use to wear tablets of ar- 
senick, or preservatives, against the plague. Bacon. 

6. In med. .a solid kind of electuary or con- 
fection made of dry ingreilionts, usually 
with sugar, and formed into little flat 
squares. Called also Lozenge and Troche.— 

7. In arch. Same as Table, 9. 

Table-talk (ta'bl-tak), n. Conversation at 

table or at meals; familiar conversation. 

He Improves by the table-talk. Guardian. 

I sec myself an honour’d guest. 

Thy iJartner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk. 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest. Tennyson. 

Table-talker (ta'bl-tftk-6r), n. A conversa- 
tionist; one wlio studies to lead or outshine 
others in table-talk; a verbal monopolist. 
Table-turning (ta'bl-t6rn-ing), w. One of 
the alleged phenomena of spiritualism, con- 
sisting of certain movements of tables at- 
tributed to an exertion of power of departed 
spirits, or to the development of latent, vital, 
or spiritual forces: generally considered, 
however, to bo the result of simple physical 
causes. Called also Table -moving, Table- 
Upping. 

Tabling (ta'bling), n. 1. A fonning into 
tables,— 2. In carp, the letting of one timber 
into another by alternate scores or projec- 
tions, as in ship-building.— 3. In sail-mak- 
ing, a broad horn made on the skirts of sails 
by turning over the edge of the canvas and 
sewing it down. — 4. f The act of playing at 
tables. —5. t Board ; maintenance. 

My daughter hath there already now of me ten 
poundes which I account to be given for her tablinf;; 
after this ten poundcs will follow another for iier ap- 
parel. R. Bernard. 

—Tabling of fines, in law, the forming into 
a table or catalogue the lines for every 
county, giving the contents of each fine 
passed in any one teim. This was done by 
the chirographer of fines of the Common 
Pleas. 

Tabling - bouse t (tal^ling-hous), n. l. A 
house where gaming-tables were kept. 

They allege that there is none but common game- 
houses and tabling-houses Uiat are condemned, and 
not the playing sometimes in their own private 
liouses. Northbrooke. 

2. A boarding-house. 

Tabllnum (tab-li'num), n. [L.] In Rom. 
antiq. an apartment in a Roman house in 
whlcii records were kept and the hereditary 
statues placed. It was situated at the fur- 
ther end of the atrium opposite the door 
leading into the hall. 

Taboo (ta-btt'), n. The setting of something 
apart, either as consecrated or accursed, the 
idea of prohibition being conveyed in either 
sense ; the state of being so set apart: the 
name of an institution which was formerly 
in existence throughout Polynesia and New 
Zealand, but has now to a large extent dis- 
appeared ; hence, a total prohibition of in- 
tercourse with or approach to anything; as, 
to put something under taboo. ‘ South-sea 
isle taboo.' Tennyson. 

Taboo (tft-bfi'), v.t. To put under taboo; to 
forbid, or to forbid the use of; to interdict 
approach to or contact or intercourse with, 
as for religious reasons; as, to taboo the 
ground set apart as a sanctuary for crimi- 
nals; a tabooed subject is one not to be dis- 
cussed. 

Tabor (tkljor), n. [O.Fr. tahour, Mod. Fr. 
tanihour, 8p. and Pg. tambor, probably from 
Per. tablr, a tabor. 1 A small drum beaten 
with one stick, used as an accompaniment 
to a pipe or fife. Written also Tabour. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would 
never dance again after a tabor and pipe. Shak. 

Tabor (ta'bor), v.i. 1. To play upon a tabor. 
2. To strike lightly and frequent^. Nah. ii. 7. 
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Tabor (ta'bor), v.t To sound by beating a 
tabor. Chaucer. 

Taborer (ta'bor-6r), «. One who beats the 
tabor. 

I would I could see this taborer. Shak. 

Taboret (ta'bor-et), n. [From tabor.] A 
small tabor. Written also Tabouret. 
Taborlne (ttt'bO-ren), n. [ Fr. tabourin. See 
Tabor. ] l. A tabor ; a small drum in form 
of a sieve; a tambourine. Also written 
Tabour ine.-~ 2. A common side drum. 
Taborite (ta'bor-it), n. A name given to 
certain Hussites, or Bohemian reformers, in 
the fifteenth century, from Tabor, a hill- 
fort which was their stronghold, called after 
Mount Tabor in Palestine. 

Tabour (ta'bor), n. and v. Same as Tabor. 
Tabourer (ta'bor-6r), n. Same as Taborer. 
Tabouret (ta'bo-ret), n. [Fr., a dim. of 
O. I'r. tabour, a tal>or. Meanings 2 and 8 are 
from its shape.] 1. Same as Taboret. 

They shall depart the manor before him, with 
trumpets, tabourets, and other minstrelsy. Spectator. 

2. A seat without arins or liaek; a stool. — 

3. A frame for embroidery. of the 
tabouret (droit de tabouret), a privilege for- 
merly enjoyed by ladies of the liighest rank 
at the French court of sitting on a tabouret 
in the presence of tlie queen: corresponding 
to droit de fauteuil enjoyed l)y gentlemen. 

Tabourlne (taT)6-ren),n, Same as Taborine. 

Beat loud the tabour ines, let the trumpets blow. 

Shak. 

Tabrere t (ta'brer), n. A taborer. Spenser. 
Tabret (tal^ret), n. [A dim. form. See Ta- 
bor. ] A tabor. 1 Sam. xviii. 0. 

Tabu (tii-bb'), n. Same as Taboo. 

Tabula (tab'u-la), n. [L. 1 A table; a tablet; 
a flat surface ; specifically, in zool. the hori- 
zontal plate or floor found in some sclero- 
dermic corals, extending across the cavity 
of tlie theca from side to si de. Tabula rasa, 
a smoothed tablet: applied figuratively to 
any object on whicli no impression has been 
made, as the mind of an infant, and the 
like. 

Tabular (tab'u-16r), a. [L. tahularis, from 
tabula, a table.] 1. In the form of a table; 
having aflat surface; as, a tabular vocia.— 
2. Having the form of lainiiife or plates. ‘ All 
the nodules . . . except those that are tabu- 
lar and plated. ’ Woodward. —3. Set down in 
or forming a table, list, or schedule; as, a tab- 
ulnr catalogue of substances. —4. Derived 
from or computed by the use of tables ; as, 
tabular right ascension.— crgstal, 
one in which the prism is very short.- 
Tabular spar, in mineral, a silicate of lime, 
generally of a grayish-white colour. It oc- 
curs either massive or crystallized, in rec- 
tangular four-sided tables. Tabular spar 
is the schaalsteln of Werner, and the pris- 
matic augite of Jameson. Called also Wol- 
lastonite. — Tabular structure, in mineral. 
n form of structure consisting of parallel 
plates separated by regular seams. It is 
the consequence of crystallization, and is 
not uncommonly confounded with stratifi- 
cation. — Tabular differences, in logarithmic 
tables of numbers, a column of numbers 
marked D, consisting of the differences of 
the logarithms taken in succession, each 
number being the difference between the 
successive logarithms in the same line with 
it. When the difference is not the same 
between all the logarithms in the same line 
the number which answers most nearly to 
it, one part taken with another, is inserted. 
In the common tables of logarithms the 
logarithms of all numbers from 1 to 10,000 
can be found by inspection, but by tlie aid 
of the tabular differences the logaHthms 
of numbers between 10,000 and 1,000,000 
may be found. Also, by the aid of the same 
differences the number corresponding to 
any given logarithm can be found to five or 
six places. In logarithmic tables of sines, 
tangents, secants, cosines, cotangents, and 
cosecants there are three columns of tabu- 
lar differences in each page. The first of 
tiiese is placed between the sines and co- 
secants, the second between the tangents 
and cotangents, and the third between the 
secants and cosines. These numbers are 
the differences between the logarithms on 
the left hand, against which they are placed, 
and the next j^wer, increased in the pro- 
portion of lOO to (JO. The use of these dif- 
ferences is to facilitate the finding of the 
logarithmic sine, tangent, secant, (fee., for 
any given degrees, minutes, and seconds, or 
the degrees, minutes, and seconds corre- 
sponding to any given logarithinlo sine, 
tangent, secant, <fec. 
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Talralarlzatlon (tab'a*ldr-Iz.&"ghonXn. The 
act of tabularizing or forming into tables ; 
ta’bulation. 

TabTUaxlae(tab'u-16r-iz).v.t. To make tables 
of; to form into or reduce to tables; to tabu- 
late. 

Tabulata (tab-u-la'ta), n. pi. [From tabula.] 
A group of sclerodermatous zoantharia in 
which the septa or partitions are rudimen- 
tary or entirely absent, the tabulse, or hori- 
zontal transverse plates, well developed, 
dividing the visceral chamber into a series 
of stories. 

Tabulate (tab'u-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. tabu- 
lated; ppr. tabulating. 1. To reduce to 
tables or synopses. 

A philosophy is not worth the having, unless its 
results may be tabulated, and put in figures. 

Is. Taylor. 

2. To shape with a flat surface. 

Tabulate (tab'fl-lat), a. Table-shaped; tab- 
ulated ; speciflcally, of or pertaining to the 
group of corals Tabnlata. ‘The so-called 
'tabulate corals.” //. A. NicbolHon. 

Tabulation (tab-u-la'shon), n. The art or 
act of tabulating or forming tables, or throw- 
ing data into a tabular form; data put into 
a tabular form. 

The value of such a.tabitlatton was immense at the 
time, and is even still very great. iVhewell. 

Tact (tak), w. [A form of tack.] In law, a 
kind of customary payment by a tenant. 

Tacahout (tak'a-lipt), n. [Ar.] The native 
name of the small gall formed on the tama- 
risk-tree (Tamarix indica). See Mahbe. 
Tacamahac. Tacamahaca (tak'a-ma-hak, 
tak'a-ma-hii 'ka), n. 1. The popular name of 
Icica Tacamahaca, a tree of South America; 
also of the form of Calophyllum Tnophyl- 
lum occurring in Madagascar and the Isle 
of Bourbon, and of Populus balminifera, a 
tree of North America.— 2. A resin, the pro- 
duce of Calophyllum Inophyllum and of 
Elaphrium tomentoaurn, a tree of Mexico 
and the West Indies. It occurs in yellow- 
ish pieces, of a strong smell and a bitterish 
aromatic taste. 


taking hold or holding; a small hook; a 
catch; a loop; a button. 

Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the curtains 
together with the tachts. Ex. xxvi. 6. 

Tacbe (tash), 71. [Fr. tache, Sp. and Pg. 
tacha ; origin doubtful.] 1. In rned. a dis- 
coloured spot on the skin; a discoloration; 
a blotch.— 2. t Any spot, mark, or blemish.— 
8. t A moral defect; a stain on character; a 
vice.— 4. t A habit or peculiarity. 
Tacheography (ta-k6-og'ra-fl), n. Same as 
Tachygraphy. 

Tacheometer(ta-ke-om'e-t6r),n. [Gr. tachoa, 
tacheoa, speed, inetron, measure.] A sur- 
veying instrument for rapid measuring, so 
constructed that in connection with a staff 
of definite length, whose markings are read 
off by a telescope, horizontal and vertical 
distances are obtained without the use of a 
measuring chain or tape. 

Tacheometry (ta-ke-om'et-ri), n. The use 
of the tacheometer; rapid measuring. 
Tachometer (ta-kom'e-ter), n. [Gr. tachoa, 
speed, and metron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring velocity; especially, 
(a) a contrivance for the purpose of indicat- 
ing small variations in the velocity of ma- 
chines, one form of which consists of a cup 
and a tube opening into its centre, both 
being partly filled with mercury or a col- 
oured fluid, and attached to a spindle. 'I'his 
apparatus is whirled round by the machine, 
and the varying centrifugal force causes 
the mercury to rise or fall.— (f>) An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of running 
water in rivers, (fee. , as by means of its action 
on a flat surface connected with a lever 
above the surface carrying a movable coun- 
terpoise, or V>y its action on the vanes of a 
wheel, whose revolutions are registered by 
a train of wheelwork. 

Tachydldaxy (tak'i-di-dak"Bi), n. [Gr. tachya, 
quick, and duiaxia, teaching.] A short me- 
thod of imparting knowledge. [Bare.] 
Tachydrome, Tachydronuan (tak'i-drom, 
tak-i-dr6'mi-an),»i. [Gr. tachya, m\iX,,dromoa, 
a running. ] A swift-running bird or other 
animal. 

Tachygrapher (ta-kig'ra-f6r), n. One who 
practises tachygraphy; a shorthand writer. 
Tacbygraphic, Tachygraphical (tak-i- 
graf ik, taK-i-grafik-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to tachygraphy; written in shorthand. 
Tachygraphy (ta-kig'ra-fl), n. [Gr. tachya, 
quick, and grapho, to write.] The art or 
practice of (mick writing; shorthand. 
Tachylite, Tachylyte (tak'i-lit), ?i. [Gr. 
tachya, quick, and lithoa, a stone, or lytoa, 
soluble. The name has reference to the 
facility with which it fuses under the blow- 
pipe.] A black vitreous mineral of the 
hornblende family, occumng in trap-rocks, 
and nearly Jillied to obsidian. 

Taohymeter (ta-kim'e-t^r), n. A tacheo- 
meter. So also Tachyinetry. 

Tachypetes (ta-kip'e-tez), n. [Gr. tachya, 
quicK, and petomai, to fly.] The generic 
name for the frigate-bird. j 

Tadt (tas'lt), a. [L. tacitua, silent, from | 
taceo, to be silent.] 1. Silent; giving no 
sound.— 2. Not uttered in words; implied 
but not expressed ; silent; as, tacit consent. 
‘A natural and tacit confederation amongst 
all men, against the enemy of human 
society, pirates.’ Bacon. 

In elective governments there is a tacit covenant, 
that the king of their own nmkine shall make his 
makers princes. Sir R. L’Hstraftji-e. 

—Tacit relocation. See Relocation. 
Tacitly (tas'it-li), adv. In a tacit manner; 
silently; by implication, without words; as, 
he tacitly assented. 

While they are exposing another’s weaknesses, 
they are tacitly airaing at their own commendations. 

Addison. 

Taciturn (tas'i-Wm), a. [L. tacitumua, 
from tacitua, silent, from taceo, to be silent.] 
Habitually silent; not given readily to con- 
verse; not apt to talk or speak. 

Grieve was very submissive, respectful, and re- 
markably taciturft. Smollett. 

Taciturnity ( tas-i-tftm'i-ti ), n. [Fr. tad- 
tumiU, L. tacitumitaa.] 1. The state or 
quality of being taciturn ; habitual silence 
or reserve in speaking. ‘ Too great loqua- 
city, and too great taciturnity by fits.’ Ar- 
buthnot.—2. In Scots law, a mode of extin- 
guishing an obligation in a shorter period 
than by the forty years’ prescription. This 
mode of extinguishing obligations is by the 
silence of the creditor, and arises from a 
presumption that, in the relative situations 
of himself and creditor, he would not have 


Tacca (tak'ka), n. [Malay.] A genus of 
plants, the type of the nat. order Taccacea), 
containing six or seven species, natives of 
tropical Africa and America, the hotter parts 
of India, and the Soutli Sea Islands. It 



consists of perennial, often large herbs with 
tuberous roots, simple or pinnate radical 
leaves, and greenish or brown flowers ar- 
ranged in an umbel at the top of a leafless 
scape, and surrounded by an Involucre of 
simple bracts. From the tubers of some 
species, especially T. pinnatiMa, a white, 
highly nutritious substance, like arrow-root, 
is separated, which is employed as an article 
of diet by the inhabitants of the Malayan 
Peninsula and the Moluccas. The petioles 
and stalks of T. pinnatifida, boiled for some 
time, are also employed as articles of diet 
in Ohina and Cochin-China. 

Taoe (ta'cha). in music, a direction that a 
particular voice, instrument, or part is to 
be silent for a certain specified time. 

Taoes (tas'Sz), n. pi. Armour for the thigh. 

Xiuiat (t&'set), V. [L. , it is silent ; third pers. 
sing. pres. Ind. of taceo, to be silent] In 
music, same as Tace. 

Tae - free ( tak'fre ), a. In old law, exempt 
from rents, payments, &c. 

Taoh, Tache (tech >, n. [A softened form 
of tack. See Tack.] Something used for 


been so long silent if the debt had not been 
paid or tlie obligation implemented. 
Tadtumly (tas’l-Wm-ll). adv. In a taciturn 
manner; silently; without conversation. 
Tack (tak), n. [Probably of Celtic origin; 
Ir. taca, a pin, a nail, a fastening; Gael. 
tacaid, a tack, a peg ; Armor, tach, a small 
nail; comp, also D. tak, Dan. takke, G. 
zacke, a prong, a jag, <fec. This word also 
appears in attach, attack (which see).] 1. A 
small, short, sharp -pointed nail, usually 
having a broad head. Tacks are used for 
various purposes, as for stretching cloth 
upon a board, and fastening slightly any 
covering. — 2. A hook or clasp ; a stitch 
or similar slight fastening connecting two 
pieces. [Provincial English and Scotch.] — 
3. Naut. (a) a rope used to confine the fore- 
most lower corners of the courses and stay- 
sails, when the wind crosses the ship’s 
course obliquely; also, a rope employed to 
pull the lower corner of a studding-sail to 
the boom, (b) Tlie part of a sail to which 
the tack is usually fastened; the foremost 
lower corner of the courses. Hence, (c) the 
course of a ship in regard to the position 
of her sails ; as, the starboard tack, or port 
tack; the former when she Is close-hauled 
with the wind on her starboard, the latter 
when close-hauled with the wind on her 
port side.— 4. t That which is attached; an 
appendix; a supplement; addition. 

Some tads had been made to money-bills in King 
Charles's reign. Burnet. 

5. In Scots law, a contract by which the use 
of a thing is set, or let, for liire; a lease; as, 
a tack of land. — Hard tack. See Hard- 
tack. [Tack here may be the same as tack, 
touch, taste, flavour. See separate entry.] 
— To bear nr to hold tack, an old phrase sig- 
nifying to last or hold out. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacbe 

When countrey folkc do dainties lacke, Tnsser. 

If this twig be made of wood 

That will hold tack. Hudibras. 


—Tack of a flag, a line spliced into the eye 
at the bottom of the tabling, for securing 
the flag to the halliards. 

Tack (tak), v.t. [See the noun.] 1. To fasten; 
to attach. ' lu hopes of getting commendom 
tacked to their sees.’ Swift. ‘And tack the 
centre to the sphere.’ G. Herbert. —2. To 
attach, se(5ure, or unite together in a slight 
or hasty manner; to fix or join together, as 
by tacks or stitches; as, to tack together the 
sheets of a book. 

There’s but a shirt and a half in all my company: 
and the half shirt is two nankins tacked together and 
thrown over the shoulders like an herald's coat with- 
out sleeves. Shak. 

3. To add as a supplement to, as to a bill in 
its progress throu^ parliament; to append. 

Let them take care that they do not provoke us to 
tack in earnest. How would they like to have bills 
of supply with bills of attainder tacked to them. 

Macaulay. 

Tack (tak), V. i. To change the course of a 
ship by shifting the tacks and position of 
the sails from one side to the other; to alter 
its course through the shifting of the tacks 
and sails. Tacking is an operation by which, 
when a ship is proceeding In a course mak- 
ing any acute angle with the direction of 
the* wind on one of her bows, her head is 
turned towards the wind, so that she may 
sail on a course making nearly the same 
angle with its direction on the other bow. 
This is effected by means of the rudder and 
sails. ‘ As when a boat tacka, and the slack- 
en’d sails flap. ’ Tennyson. 

Monk, . . . when be wanted his ship to tack to 
larboard, moved the mirth of his crew by calling out, 

• Wheel to the left.’ Macaulay. 

Tack (tak), 7\. A shelf on which cheese is 
dried. [Local. ] 

Tackt (tak), n. [Perhaps literally something 
tacked on or attached to one.] A stain ; a 
blemish; a spot. 

You do not the thing that you would ; that is per- 
haps perfectly, purely, without some tack or mixture. 

Hammond. 

Tackt (tak),n. [A corruption of tact.] Touch; 
feeling; flavour; taste. 

Or cheese, which our fat soil to every quarter sends. 
Whose tack the hungry clown and plowman so com- 
mends. Drayton. 

Taok-duty (tak'du-ti), n. In Scots law, rent 
reserved on a tack or lease. 

Taoker (tak'6r), n. One who tacks or makes 
an addition. 

Tacket(tak'et), n. [From tack.] A short nail 
with a large prominent head, worn in the 
soles of strong shoes ; a clout-nail or hob- 
nail. [Scotch. ] 
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(tak'ingX n. In toto, a union of 
seouHtlM, ^ven at different times, all of 
which must be redeemed before an inter- 
mediate purchaser can interpose his claim. 
Tackle (tak'l), n. [From the stem of tack 
and take; in the naut. sense perhaps di- 
rectly from L. G. and D. takel, Dan. takkel, 
tackle, the tackle of a vessel.] 1. An appara- 
tus or that part of an apparatus by which 
an object is grasped, fastened, moved, or 
operated; especially, one or more pulleys or 
blocks rove with a single rope or fall, used 
for raising and lowering heavy weights and 
the like.— 2. Instruments of action; gear; 
appliances; eciuipments; weapons. 

Slie to her tackU fell. Hudibras. 

8.t An arrow. Chaucer. — L All the ropes 
of a ship and other furniture of the masts. 

Warm broke the breeze against the brow, 

Dry sang the tackle, sang tlie sail. Tennyson. 

See also such compounds as Fishing- 
tackle, Fish-tackle, (riiouNP- tackle, 
Gun-tackle, Tack-tackle, ttc. 

Tackle (tak'l), v. t. pret. & pp. tnckled; ppr. 
tackling. 1. To supply with tackle. 

My ships ride in the bay. 

Ready to disembogue, tackled and mann’d, 

Hv’a to my wishes. Bean, (r FI. 

2. To operate, move, fasten, or the like, by 
means of tackle. —3. To set vigorously to 
work upon; to attack for the purpose of 
controlling or mastering. 

The greatest poetess of our day ha.s wasted her 
time and strength in tackling windmills under con- 
ditions the most fitted to insure her defeat. 

Dublin Uurv. Ma£. 

Tackle (takTi),f?.t. To go vigorously to work; 
to make a bold attack ; followed by to; as, 
they tackled to bravely. [Colloq. ] 

The old woman . . . tackled to for a fight in right 
earnest. .S. Lover. 

Tackled (taknd), p. and a. Made of ropes 
tacked or looped togetlier. 

My man shall 

Bring the cords, made like a tackled stair. Shak. 

Tackling (tak'l-ing), n. 1. Furniture of the 
masts and yards of a ship, as cordage, sails, 
<fec.~2. Instruments of action; as. Ashing 
tackling. 

I will birnlsh him with a rod, if you will furnish him 
with the rest of the tacfclinf;^, and make him a fisher. 

Iz. If ’altou. 

S. Cordage, straps, or other means of attach- 
ing an animal to a carriage; harness, or the 
like. 

Tacksman (taks'man), n. In Scots law, one 
who holds a tack or lease of land from an- 
other; a tenant or lessee. [Scotch.] 
Tacks-plns (taks^pinz), n. pi. Naut. pins in- 
serted into holes in various parts of a vessel 
for belaying running gear to. Also called 
Belaying-pins. 

Taok>tackle (tak'tak-l), n. Naut. a small 
tackle for pulling down the tacks of the 
principal sails. 

Taoonic System (ta-kon'ik sis'tem), n. In 
geol. a system of upper Camlfriaii or lower 
Silurian rocks Wng in the United States to 
the east of the Hudson, and so named from 
the Taconic range in the western slope of 
the Green Mountains. The system consists 
of slates, quartz-rock, and limestone. 

Tact (takt), n. [Fr. tact, touch, feeling, tact, 
from L. tactus, from tatigo, tactum, to touch, 
from which stem alM , tactile, tangible, con- 
tact, contagion, &c. See also Taste, Tax. ] 

1. Touch; feeling. 

Did you suppose that I could not make myself sen- 
sible to tact as well as sight, and assume corporeality 
as well as form. Southey. 

2. Peculiar skill or faculty; nice perception 
or discernment; skill or adroitness in doing 
or saying exactly what is required by cir- 
cumstances; as, to be gifted with feminine 
tact. 

And loved them more, that they were thine, 

The graceful tact, the Christiau art. Tennyson. 
He had formed plans not inferior in grandeur and 
boldness to those of Richelieu, and hacTcarried them 
into effect with a tact and wariness worthy of Ma- 
JKUrin. Macaulay. 

8. The stroke In beating time in music. 
Tactable (tak'ta-bl), a. [See Tact.] Capa- 
ble of being touched or felt by the sense of 
touch. ‘ They (women) being created to be 
both tractable and tactable.’ Massinger. 
Taotlo (tak'tik), n. System of tactics. 

It seems more important to keep in view the gen- 
eral tactic on which its leader was prepared with i 
confidence to meet so unequal a force. It was the 
same that Wallace had practically taught, and it had 
just recently helped the Flemings to their victory 
of CourtraL y. H. Burton. 

Tactic, Tactical (tak'tik, tak'tik-al).a. [See 
Tactics. 1 Pertaining to the art of military 
and naval dispositionB for battle, evolutions, 


&c.— Tactical point (mUit), any^int of a 
held of battle which may impede the ad- 
vance of an enemy to one’s attack, or may 
facilitate the advance of one’s army to at- 
tack the enemy. 

Tactically (tak'tik-al-ll), adv. In a tactical 
manner; according to tactics. 

Tactician (tak-tish'an), n. One versed in 
tactics; an adroit manager or contriver. 
Tactics (tak'tiks), n. [Fr. tactique, Gr. tak- 
tikos. At for ordering or arranging, hs tak- 
tik€ (techne, art), the art of drawing up sol- 
diers in array, from tasso, taxo, to arrange, 
put in order.] 1. 'The science and art of 
disposing military and naval forces in order 
for battle, of mancDUvring them in presence 
of the enemy or within the range of his 
Are, and performing military and naval 
evolutions. That branch which relates to 
land forces is termed military tactics, and 
that which relates to naval forces, naval 
tactics. The Arst treats of the mode of dis- 
posing troops for battle, of directing them 
during its continuance, the conduct of a 
retreat, and the exercises, arms, &c. , neces- 
sary to At troops for action; and the latter 
treats of the art of arranging Aeets or squad- 
rons in such an order or disposition as may 
be most convenient for attacking the enemy, 
defending themselves, or of retreating with 
the greatest advantage. See Strategy. — 
Grand tactics comprehends everything that 
relates to the order, formation, and dispo- 
sition of armies, their encampments, <fec. — 
Elementary tactics comprehends the drill- 
ing and formation of soldiers, and all the 
inodes of training them for action. 2. t The 
art of inventing and making machines for 
throwing darts, arrows, stones, and other 
missile weapons. 

Tactile (tak'tfl), a. [Fr. tactile, from L. tac- 
tilis, from tango, to touch. See TACT.] Per- 
taining to touch; perceptible by touch; 
tangible; sensible to touch; tactual. 

At this proud yielding word. 

She on the scene her tactile sweets presented. 

Beau. &• FI, 

All tactile resistances are unconditionally known as 
co-existent with some extension. H. Spencer. 

TactUity (tak-til'i-ti), n. 1. The state of 
being tactile; tangibleness; perceptibility 
by touch. —2. Touchiness. Sydney Smith. 
(Rare.] 

Tactinvarlant (tak-tin-va'ri-ant). n. In alg. 
the invariant wliich, equated to zero, ex- 
presses the condition that two quantic 
curves or surfaces touch each other. 
Taction (tak'slion), n. [L. tactio, tactitionis, 
from tango, to touch.] 1. The act of touch- 
ing; touch. 

They neither can speak, or attend to the discourses 
of others, without being roused by some external 
taction. Chesterjield. 

2. In getym. the same as Tangency or Touch- 
ing. 

Tactless (taktles), a. Destitute of tact. 
Tactual (tak'tu-al), a. Pertaining to the 
sense or the organs of touch; consisting in 
or derived from touch. 


Whether visual or tactual, every perception of the 
space -attributc-S of body is decomposable into per- 
ceptions of relative position. H. Spencer. 


In the lowest organisms we have a kind of tactual 
sense diffused over the entire body; then, through 
impressions from without and their corresponding 
adjustments, special portions of the surface become 
more responsive to stimuli than others. 

Prof. Tyndall. 

Tade. Taid, Ted (tad, ted), n. a toad. 
[Bcotch.] 

Tadoma (ta-dor'na), n. [Etyra. unknown.] 
A genus of ducks, which includes the shel- 
drake (T. vulpanser). 

Tadpole (tad^pol), «. [O.E. tadde, Prov. E. 
ami Sc. tade, A. Sax. tadde, a toad, and vole, 
poll, the head. Comp. Rrov. E. polhwig, 
j^liwog, poUhead, &c. powhead, a tadpole.] 
The young of a batrachfan animal, especially 
of a frog in its Arst state from the spawn; 
any tailed larva with gills. See Fboo. 

T^dpoledom(tad-pdTdum), n. The tadpole 
state. Kingsley. 

Tadpole-flail (tad'pdl-Ash), n. A somewhat 
rare teleostean Ash, of the genus Raniceps, 
the R. trifurcatus, belonging to the family 
Gadidffi. It is about 1 foot in length, and 


in its general form and colour bears some 
resemmance to the imperfect animal from 
which it derives its name. It has been 
taken on the Scottish coast, and also on the 
Cornish and Devon coasts. 

Tae (ta), n. A toe. (Scotch.) 

Tae (ta), a, [Scotch: = ae, one, with the 
t of the old neuter article that, the.] One ; 
as, the tae half and the tither=the one half 
and the other (O.E. that one, that other). 


Tae (te), prep. To, [Scotch.] 

Tsedium (te'di-um), n. [L.] Weariness; 
irksomeness. See Tedium.— Tcedium vitae, 
weariness of life; ennui: a mental disorder. 
Tael (tal), n. In China, a denomination of 
money worth about 3s. sterling; also, a 
weight of li oz. 

Ta’en (tan). The poetical contraction of 
Taken. 

Tsenia (t6'ni-a), n. [L. tasnia,ivom0iv. tainia, 
a Allet or ribbon.] 1. The tapeworm, a genus 
of intemal parasites (Entozoa). See 1’ape- 
WORM. —2. In arch, the Allet or band which 
separates the Doric frieze from the archi- 
trave— 3. In sujg. a ligature; a long and nar- 
row ribbon. — ToDiia hippocampi, in anat. 
the plaited edges of the processes of the 
fornix, which pass into the inferior cornua 
of the ventricles of the brain.-- Tcenia semi- 
circularis, a white line running in the groove 
between the optic thalami and corpora 
striata. 

Tsoniada (te'ni-a-da), n. pi. An order of in- 
ternal parasites (Entozoa), sub-kingdom An- 
nuloida, class Scolecida, and division PJaty- 
elmia; the tapeworms. Culled also Ces- 
toidea. See Tapeworm. 

Tsenloid (te'ni-oid), a. Ribbon-shaped; re- 
sembling or related to the tapeworm or tlie 
Treniada. 

Tssnloidea (te-ni-oi'de-a), n. pi. A family of 
intestinal worms, in Cuvier’s classiAcation, 
of which the genus Tajiiia is the type. 
TsBXliqidesd (te-ni-oi'de-e), n.pl. Same as 
CepolidcB. 

TSBIliopteilB (te-ni-op't^r-is), n. [Gr. tainia, 
a ribbon, and pteru, a fern. ] A genus of fossil 
ferns, with broad ribbon-like leaves, found 
in the oolitic series of Yorkshire and Scania. 
Ta6-ping (ta-e-ping'). u. [Chinese, Univer- 
sal Peace.] One of a body of very formid- 
able rebels who Arst appeared in China in 
1850. The tae-pings were not suppressed 
till 1866, and their suppression was effected 
with English assistance. 

Tafelspath (ta'fel-spath), n. [G. , from tafel, 
a table, an<l spath, spar. ] A lamellar mineral 
of a yellowish-gray or rose-white, forming 
masses of prisms interlaced in the gang, 
chieAy lime and silex. 

Taifata (taf'fa-ta), n. Same as Taffeta. 
Taiferel, n. See Taffrail. 

T^eta, Taite^ (taf'fe-ta, taf'fe-ti), oi. [Fr. 
taffetas, It, taffetd, from Ter. M/tah, pp. of 
verb U\ftan, to weave.] A name given 
originally to all plain silk goods, but now 
become a generic name for plain silk, grog 
de Naples, shot silk, glac6, and others. The 
term has also been applied to mixed fabrics 
of silk and wool. — Taffeta phrases, Ane, 
smooth, or soft phrases or speech, as op- 
posed to homespun, blunt, plain phrases or 
speech. Shak. 

Taffirail, Tafferel (taf'ral, taf'e-rel), n. [D. 
tafereel, a panel, a picture, from tafel, a 
table, a picture, from L. tabula, a table.] 
Naut. the rail over the heads of the stem- 
timbers, extending across the stern from one 
quarter-stanchion to the other. The w^ord 
seems also to have originally meant the 
upper Aat part of a ship’s stern, and to have 
been so applied because this part is often 
ornamented with carving or a painting. 
Young’s Nautical Dictionary gives tafferd- 
rail as equivalent to taffrail. 

A ball of blue flame pitched upon the knight heads, 
and then came bounding and dancing aft to the tafr. 
rail. Marry at. 

Taffy ( taf'i ), n. A kind of candy made of 
sugar or molasses boiled down and poured 
out in shallow pans. Written also Toffy. 
Taffy (taf'i), n. [Welsh pron. of Davy, the 
familiar form of David.] A Welshman. 
Tafla (tft'A-a), n. [Fr., from Malay tdf ia, a 
spirit distilled from molasses.] A variety 
of rum distilled from molasses. 

Tafllet (taf'i-let), n. A Ag or date of superior 
quality imported from Tafilelt, a principa- 
lity of Morocco. 

Tag (tag), n. [A word which appears to be 
a Teutonic form of tack; Dan. tag, a grasp, 
a handle; Sw. tagg, a point; Icel. tavg, a 
string, a cord. See Tack,] 1. A metallic 
point to put to the end of a string; as, the 
tag of a lace.— 2. Anything hanging loosely 
attached or affixed to another ; any sraaU 
appendage, as to an article of dress; a direc- 
tion-card or label. ' Footmen in their tags 
and trimming.* Dickens. ~Z. The end or 
catchword of an actor's speech.— 4. Some- 
thing mean and paltry, as the rabble. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return? Shak. 


Fite, fir, fat, f^U; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, xnbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc, abune; y, 8c. iey. 
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6. A young sheep of the first year. Also 
written Teg.—Q. A kind of child’s play In 
which one of the players is at first pitched 
upon to run after the others and endeavour 
to touch or tag one of them, on which the 
player tagged takes his place in chasing 
him and the others. Spelled also Tagg. In 
Scotland it is called Tig-tag or Tig. 

They all played (a£-£- till they were well warmed. 

Henry Brooke. 

Ta^ ( tag ), V. t. pret. & pp. tagged; ppr, tag- 
ging. 1. To fit with a point; as, to tag lace. 

All my beard 

Was tagg'd with icy fringes. Tennyson. 

2. To fit one thing to another; to append; to 
tack or join on. 

His courteous host 

Tags every sentence with some fawning word. 

Dry den. 

I have no other moral than this to tag to the pre- 
sent story. Thackeray. 

3. To join or fasten.— 4. To tip or toucli, as 
in the game of tag. 

Tag (tag), v.i. To follow closely or as an 
appendage : generally with Offter. 

Tag-belt, n. See Tag-sore. 

Tagetes (taj'et-ezl, n. [From Tages, an 
Etruscan god, usually represented as a beau- 
tiful youth : the allusion is to the beauty of 
the flowers. 1 A genus of showy annuals 
cultivated under the names of French and 
African marigolds, and characterized by 
compound flowers, involucre simple, com- 
posed of five bracts, which aie united into 
a tube; florets of the ray, five (in some cases 
three to four), persistent; pappus of five 
erect bristles. T. -patula is the French 
marigold, of which many varieties are cul- 
tivated, some with double flowers variegated 
with gold and orange-brown. T. erecta, the 
African marigold, is a larger plant with 
double yellow flowem. 

Tagger (tag'6r), n. 1. One who tags or at- 
taches one thing to another ; as. a tagger of 
verses. [Familiar.] — 2. Anything pointed 
like a tag. ‘Porcupines’ small taggers.' Cot- 
ton. — 3. A very thin kind of tin-plate used 
for coflin-plate inscriptions and tops of um- 
brellas. 

Tagbalrm (ta'ya-rem), n. [Gael., an echo.] 
A mode of divination practised among the 
Highlanders. A person wrapped in a fresh 
bullock’s skin was laid down alone at the 
bottom of a waterfall or precipice, or other 
wild place. Here he revolved any question 
proposed ; and whatever his exalted imagi- 
nation suggested was accepted as the re- 
sponse inspired by the spirits of the place. 

Last evening-tide 
Brian an augury hath triecT, 

Of that dread kind whicli must not be 
Unless in dread extremity. 

The Taghairtn called ; by which, afar. 

Our sires foresaw the events of war. Sir JV, Scott. 

Taglet (taglet), n. A little tag. 

Taglia (tlii'ya), n. [It.] A particular com- 
bination of pulleys, consisting of a set of 
sheaves in a fixed block and another set in 
a movable block to which the weight is 
attached. 

Tagllacotian (tal'i-a-k6"8hi-aii). See Tali- 

ACOTIAN. 

Taglionl (tal-y6'ne), n. An overcoat: so 
named from a celebrated Italian family of 
professional dancers. ‘ His tagiioni or com- 
fortable greatcoat. ’ Sir W. Scott. 

Tag-lock t (ta^lok). n. An entangled lock; 
an elf-lock. Nares. 

Tag-rag (tag'rag), n. A term applied to the 
lowest class of people ; the rabble : often 
amplified into tag-rag and bobtail. Called 
also Hag-tag, 

If the tag-rag people did not clap him, and hiss 
him, according as he pleased and displeased them, 
... 1 am no true man. Shak. 

Tag-sore, Tag-belt (tag'sdr, tag'belt), n, A 
disease in sheep in which the tail becomes 
excoriated and adheres to the wool in con- 
sequence of diarrhoea. 

Tag-tail (tag'tal), n. 1. A worm having its 
tail of a different colour from the body. 
Jz. Walton. —2. An onhanger; a parasite; a 
sycophant; a dependant. 

Tagua ftag'd-a), n. Phytelephas macro- 
oarpa; the Panama name for the palm which 
yields the vegetable ivory. See Ivory-nut. 
Tkguan (tag'Cl-an), n. Pterornys petaurista, 
the flying-squirrel of India. See Pteromys. 
Taguloati (tag-wS-kll'W), n. The white- 
lipped peccary {Diootyles labiatus), a mam- 
mal of the order Ungulata, family Suides, 
inhabiting Paraguay and adjacent districts. 
It is most destructive to the maize crops 
and cultivated grass. See Peccary. 


Talgle (t&'gl), v.t. [Scotch. Allied to tag.j 
1. To detain; to impede; to hinder.— 2. To 
fatigue; to weary. Sir W. Scott. 

Tail (tal), n. [A. Sax. toegel, taegl, Icel. tagl, 
L.G. and Sw. tagel, O.H.G. zagal. The ori- 
ginal meaning was hair, as seen from Goth. 
iagl, hair.] 1. That part of an animal con- 
sisting of the termination of the spinal or 
vertebral column, and terminating its body 
behind, the term including also any natural 
covering or appendage of this part, as hair 
or feathers. In many quadrupeds the tail 
is a muscular shoot or projection covered 
with skin and hair hanging loose from the 
extremity of the vertebra?. In birds the tail 
consists of feathers or is covered with them, 
and serves to assist in directing their flight. 
In fishes the tail is usually formed by a gra- 
dual tapering of the body, ending in a fin 
called the caudal fin, which is always set 
vertically at the extremity of the spine, so 
as to work from side to side, forming the 
chief organ of progression. — 2, 'The tail of a 
horse mounted on a lance, and used as a 
standard of rank and honour among the 
'Turks and other eastern nations. The three 
grades of pashas were distinguished by the 
number of tails borne on their standards, 
three being allotted to the highest digni- 
taries or viziers, two to the governors of 
the more important provinces, and one to 
the sanjaks or governors of less important 
provinces.— 3. The hinder, lower, back, or 
inferior part of a thing, as opposed to the 
head, the chief or superior part. 

And the Lord shall make thee the head and not 
the tait. Dent, xxviii. 13. 

4. Any long terminal appendage ; anything 
that from its shape or position resem- 
bles the tail of an animal, as (a) in hot. 
a downy or feathery appendage to certain 
seeds, formed of the permanent elongated 
style; also, any elongated flexible terminal 
part, as a peduncle or petiole. (&) That ten- 
don of a muscle which is fixed to the movable 
part, (c) ’The part of a musical note, as a 
minim or crotcliet, which runs perpendicu- 
larly upward or downward from the head 
or body; the stem, (d) Naut. a strap con- 
nected with a block, by which it may be 
secured to a rope, spar, or the like, (e) In 
arch, the bottom or lower part of a member 
or part, as a slate or tile. (/) In astron. a 
luminous train extending from the nucleus 
or body of a comet often to a great dis- 
tance, and usually in a direction opposite 
to the sun.— 6. A train or body of followers 
or attendants. B. Jonson. 

'Ahl . . . if you Saxon Duinh^-wassel (Rnelish gentle- 
men) saw but the Chief with his tail on r ' with his 
tait on I ’ echoed Edward in some surprise. ’ Yes — 
that is with all his usual followers when he visits those 
of the same rank.’ Sir JV. Scott. 

6. I’he side of a coin opposite to that which 
bears the head or ettlgv ; the reverse : used 
chiefly in the expression ‘heads or tails,’ 
when a coin is tossed up or spun round for 
the purpose of deciding some point by the 
side turned up when it falls.-—?. The final 
portion of what takes place or has duration; 
as, to come in at the tail of an entertain- 
ment ; the tail of a storm. [Colloq. ]— 8. In 
surg. a portion of an incision at its begin- 
ning or end, which does not go through the 
whole thickness of the skin, and is more 
painful than a complete incision. Called 
also Tailing.— 9, pi. Tailings. See Tailing, 
A.— Tail of the eye, the outer corner of the 
eye: used generally when referring to a 
stolen secret glance. [Colloq. ] 

Miss L. noticed this out of the tail of her eye. 

Dickens. 

—Tail of a lock, on a canal, the lower end 
or entrance into the lower pond. —Taif of 
the trenches, in fort, the post where the 
besiegers begin to break ground and cover 
themselves from the fire of the defenders of 
the place in advancing the lines of approach. 
—To turn tail, to run away; to flee; to shii’k 
an encounter. 

Would she turn tail to the heron, and fly quite 
out another way ; but all was to return in a higher 
pitch. Sir P. Sidney. 

—With one’s tail between one’s legs, with a 
cowed or abject air or look, like that of a 
beaten cur ; having a humiliated appear- 
pearance. [Colloq.] 

He came out -with his tail between his legs. 

Cornhill Mag. 

Tall (tal), r.t. To follow, droop, or hang 
like a tail. — To tail up and down the stream 
{naut.), to swing up and down with the tide; 
said of a ship at anchor in a river— T’o tail 
off, to fall behind, as in the hunting field. 
[Sporting slang.] 
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Tall (t&l), v.t. 1 . To pull by the tall. 

The conquering- foe they soon assailed. 

First Trulla staved and Cerdon tailed. 

Until their mastiffs loosed their hold. Hndibras. 

2.t To follow or hang to, like a tail; to be 
intimately attached to, as something which 
cannot be easily got quit of. 

Nevertheless his bond of two thousand pounds 
wherewith he whs tailed continued uncancelled, and 
was called on the next Parliament. Fuller. 

— To tail in, in carp, to fasten by one of 
the ends into a wall or any support; as, to 
tail in a timber. 

Tail (t&l), 71. [O.Fr., a cutting, from Fr. 

tailler, to cut. Seen also in entail, detail, 
retail.] In law, limitation; abridgment.— 
Estate tail, or estate in tail, a freehold of 
inheritance limited to a person and the 
heirs of his body, general or special, male 
or female. See Entail. 

Tallage. t Talliaget (tar&j, tal’i-aj), n. 
[Fr. taillage, from tailler, to cut olf. See 
Retail.] Lit. a portion cut out of a whole; 
a share; a share of a man’s substance paid 
away by way of tribute; hence, a tax or toll. 
Tail-block (taVblok), n. JSaxit. a single block 
having? a short piece of rope attached to it 
by which it may la? fastened to any object 
at pleasure. 

Tail-board (taTbord), n. The board at the 
hinder end of a cart or wagon which can 
be removed or let down for convenience in 
unloading. 

Tall - coat (t&Tkdt), n. A coat with tails ; a 
dress-coat. 

Tail-drain (tal’dr&u), n. A drain forming 
a receptacle for all the water that runs out 
of the other drains of a field or meadow. 
Tailed (tald), a. Having a tail; as, snouted 
and tailed like a boar. Frequently used in 
forming compounds; as, \ong,-tailed crusta- 
ceans; i&t-tailed sheep. 

Tail-end (tarend), n. The latter end; the 
termination. ‘The tail-end of a shower.’ 
W. Black. 

Tallil]^ (tal'ing),n. 1 . In building, the part of 
a projecting stone or brick inserted into a 
wall.~2. In surg. same as Tail, 8.-3. pi. ’The 
lighter parts of grain blown to one end of 
the heap in winnowing. [Local. ]- - 4, pi. The 
refuse part of the stamped ore thrown oehlnd 
the tail of the huddle or washing apparatus, 
and which is dressed a second time to secure 
whatever metal might still remain in it. 
Called also Tails. 

TalHagert (tal'aj-6r), n. [See Taille, Tal- 
lage.] A collector of taxes. Chaucer, 
Taille (tal), n. [Fr. , from tailler, to cut. See 
Tailor.] l.t A tally; an account scored on 
a piece of wood. Chaucer.— 2. In old Fi'ench 
laio, a tax, tallage, or subsidy ; any imposi- 
tion levied by the king or any other lord 
on his subjects.— 3. In EJig. law, the fee or 
holding which is opposite to fee simple. 

Taille is thus called because it is so minced or 
pared that it is not in his free power to be disposed 
of who owns it ; but it is by the first giver cut or divided 
from all other and tied to the issue of the donee. 

Cowell. 

TaUless (t&nes), a. Having no tall; desti- 
tute of a tail. 

In the Isle of Man we have a tailless kind of cat. 

H. Spencer. 

TalUie (taVe), n. Same as Tailzie. 

Tailor (ta’16r), n. [Fr. tailleur, from tailler, 
to cut, from a L. form taleare, to cut, from 
talea, a rod. See RETAIL.] 1. One whose 
occupation is to cut out and make chiefly 
men’s outer clothing, as coats, vests, trou- 
sers, &c. , but sometimes also to fashion the 
heavier and stronger female outer garments, 
as jackets, &c. Formerly the tailor seems 
to have been more extensively employed la 
making female articles of dress. 

Come, tailor, let us see these ornaments, 

Lay forth the gown. Shak. 

2. A name given in the United States to a 
fish resembling the shad, but inferior to it 
in size and flavour. 

Tailor (t&n^r), v.i. 1 . To practise making 
men’s clothes.— 2. To deal with tailors, as 
for clothing. 

You have not hunted or gambled or tailored much. 

Macmillan s Mag. 

Tailor-bird (tal6r-b6rd), n. A bird of the 
genus OrthotomuB (0. loiigicaudus), family 
Sylvladae, having a long, graduated tail, the 
feathers of which are narrow. These birds 
construct their nests at the extremity of a 
twig, taking one large or two small leaves 
and sewing their edges together, using the 
bill as a needle and vegetable fibre as 
thread. Within the hollow thus made a 
downy substance, sometimes mixed with 
feathers, is placed to receive the eggs. They 
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are natives of India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The Sylvia cietioola, common in 
various parts of Italy, constructs its nest in 
a similar manner, and is also called the 
tailor-bird. 

TalloreSB (ta^l^r-es), n. A female who makes 
garments for men. 

piece (tal'pes), n. A piece forming a 
toll ; a piece ^at the end ; an appendage ; 
Bpeciftcally, (a) a small cut or ornamental 
design placed at the end of a chapter or 
section in a book as an ornamental ending 
of a page, (b) A somewhat triangular-shaped 
piece of wood (generally ebony) attached to 
the lower end of the body of an instrument 
of the violin kind. The broad end is pierced 
with holes, in which the strings are fas- 
tened. 

Tail-race (t/irras), n. The stream of water 
which runs from the mill after it has been 
applied to produce the motion of the wheel. 
Taiis - common ( talz ' kom - mou ), n. In 
miiiintj, w, ashed load ore. 

Tail-Stock (tarstok), n. The support, in a 
lathe, bearing up the tail-screw and adjust- 
able centre, in coutrailistinction to the head- 
stock, which supports the mandrel. 
Tail-trimmer (tartrim-^r), n. In buUditig, i 
a trimmer next to the wall into which the 
ends of joists are fastened to avoid flues. 
Tail-valve (tarvalv), 71 . Same as Sniftirig- 
valve (which see). 

Tail-™e (tarvis), n. A small hand-vice 
with a tail or handle to hold it by. 
Tail-water (taVwa-t6r), n. The water flow- 
ing from the buckets of a water-wheel in 
motion. 

Tailzie, Tailyie (taVye), n. [Fr. tailler, to 
cut off. See Tailor.] In Scots law, an old 
term to denote a deed creating an entailed 
estate. 

Tailzie, Tailye (t^'ye), v. t To entail ; as, 
to tailzie an estate or lands. [Scotch.] 

Tain (tan), 7X. [O.E. ieine, teyiu, a thin 
plate, L. tcenia, a band, a fillet.] A thin 
tin-plate ; tin-foil for mirrors. Sunmonds. 
Taint (tant), v.t. [O.Fr. taindre, pp. taint; 
Mod.Fr. teindre, tcint; from L. tingerc, to 
wet or moisten, whence also tinc/e, attaint, 
tincture, tint.] 1. To imbue or impregnate 
with something odious, noxious, or poison- 
ous; to infect; to poison; as, putrid sub- 
stances taint the air. ‘ And human carnage 
taints the dreadful shore.’ Pope. — 2. I’o 
corrupt, as by incipient putrefaction; as, 
tainted meat. — 3. To stain; to sully; to 
pollute; to tarnish. ' iTcwntcci with the said 
murder.’ Holland. 

Wc come not by the way of accu.sation 
To taint that honour every good tongue blesses. 

ShaJk. 

4.t To attaint. See Attaint. — Syn. To 
corrupt, infect, contaminate, deflle, pol- 
lute, vitiate, poison. 

Taint (tant), v.i. 1. To be infected or cor- 
rupted; to be touched with something cor- 
rupting. 

I cannot taint with fear. Shak. 


2. To be affected with incipient putrefac- 
tion; as, meat soon taints in warm weather. 
Taint (tant), n. 1 . Something that infects 
or contaminates; vitiating or corrupting in- 
fluence; infection; corruption. 

If this be a taint which so universally infects man- 
kind the greater care should be taken to lay it open 
under its own name. Locke. 

He had inherited from his parents a scrofulous 
taint, which it was beyond tlie power of medicine to 
remove. Macaulay. 

2. A stain; a spot; a blemish on reputation. 

Nor I 

Unspeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself. Shak. 

3. t Colour; hue; tinge. ‘Face rose-hued, 
cherry-red, with a silver taint like a lily.’ 
Qreexie. — 4. A kind of spider of a red colour 
common in summer. Sir T. Browne. 

Taint t (taut), a. Tainted; touched; imbued. 

A pure unspotted heart, 

Never yet taint with love, I send the king. Shak. 

Taint t (tant), n. [Perhaps from Fr. tenter, 
L. tentare, to try. See Tbmi*t.] 1. 'J'rial; 
proof.— 2. A trial of a lance; an injury to a 
lance without breaking it.— 3. A thrust of a 
lance which fails of its effect; a breaking a 
lance in an encounter in an unknightly or 
UDScientifle manner. 

This taint he followed with his sword drawn from 
a silver sheath. Chapman. 

Taint t (tant), v.i. [See above.] To make 
an ineffectual thrust with a lance. 

Taint t (t&nt), v.t. 1 . To Injure, as a lance, 
without breaking.— 2. To break, as a lance. 


in an unknightly or unskilful manner; to 
make trial or proof, as of a lance or staff. 

I have 

A staff to taint, and bravely save the ^llnters. 

If it break in the encounter. Massinger. 

Taintless (tant'les), a. Free from taint or 
infection; pure. Swift. 

Taintlessly (t^t'les-li), adv. Without 
taint. 

Tainture (tan'tur), n. [Fr. tainture, L. tinc- 
tura. See TAINT.] ’Taint; tinge; deflle- 
meut; stain; spot. [Rare.] 

Peace, if it may be. 

Without the too much tainture of the honour. 

Heau. &■ PL 

Taint-worm (tant'w6i*m), n. A worm that 
taints; a destructive parasitic worm. 

As killing as the canker to the rose 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze. 

Milton. 

Talrge (tarj), v.t. [Scotch.] A targe. 

Talm (tarn), n. A tarn. Coleridge. 

Talsch (tasCh), n. [Gael.] 'The voice of a 
jtersoji about to die heard in the person’s 
absence. 

Some women . . . said to him they had heard 
two taischs, that is, two voice.s of persons about to 
die ; and what was remarkable, one of them was an 
English taisch, which they never heard before. 

Boswell. 

Talt ( tat ), 7\. [Icel. tceia, shreds, tmta, to 
tease or pick wool ; Sw. taatte, a portion of 
lint or wool. ] A small portion of anything 
consisting of fibres or the like ; as, a tait of 
wool; a tait of hay. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Written also Tate. 

Talvert (ta'vort), a. See 'Tavert. 

Tajacu, Tajassu (ta-ja'so, ta-jas'o), n. 
Dicotyles torquatus, or peccary, a species of 
pig inhabiting the eastern side of South 
America. See PECCARY. 

Take(tak), v.t. pret. took; ppr. taking; pp. 
taken. [ A Scandinavian word : Icel. (pret. 
t6k, pp. tekimi) and O. Sw. taka. Mod. Sw. 
toga, i)an. tage, to take, to seize, &c. ; allied 
to Goth, tlkan, to touch ; tackle is from 
same stem. The Anglo-Saxon word to take 
was nitnan. According to some authorities 
from a root tag, seen in L. tango, tacturn, to 
touch (whence tangible, tact, <fec.).] 1. 'J o 
receive or accept, as something offered : cor- 
relative to give, and opposed to refuse or 
reject. 

Take what he gives, since to rebel is vain, Dryden. 
Ah, take the imperfect gift I bring. Tenny-wn. 

2. 'To grasp with the hand or with any instni- 
ment; to get into one’s hold or possession; 
to acquire or assume possession of; to lay 
hold of; to seize; to grasp. 

I took by the throat the circumcised <log. 

And smote him, thus. Shak. 

3. To seize or lay hold of and remove; to 
carry off; to remove in general; to abstract; 
to transfer: with /row, off, &c., when the 
person or place is mentioned ; as, to take a 
person's goods /row him. 

Then shall two be in the field; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left. Mat. xxiv. 40. 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house. Shak. 

Those we love first are taken first. Tennyson. 

4. To catch suddenly, as by artifice or sur- 
prise; to catch in a trap, snare, or the like; 
to entrap; to ensnare; hence, to come sud- 
denly or unexpectedly upon; to circumvent; 
to surpdse. 

I have ta'en you napping. Shak. 

Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines. Cant. ii. 15. 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. Pope. 

6. To take prisoner; to capture; to catch. 
Valentine, if he be ta'en, must die. Shak. 
They entering ... on every side slew and took 
three hundred Janizaries. KnoUes. 

C. To obtain possession of by force of arms; 
to cause to surrender or capitulate ; to con- 
quer. ‘ And, like a Sinon,tofc<? another Troy.' j 
mak. — 7, To gain or secure the interest or 
affection of; to captivate; to charm; to de- 
light; to please; to attract; to allure. 1 

Lust not after her beauty in thine heart ; neither let 
her take thee with her eyelids. Prov. vl. 25. 

The harmony ... 

Suspended hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 

There was a something in those half-seen features 
—a charm In the veiy shadow that hung over tlicir 
imagined beauty— which took me more than alt the 
outshining loveliness of her companions. Moore. 

8. To understand in any particular sense or 
manner; to comprehend; to apprehend. 

Why, now you take me ; these are rites 
That grace love's days and crown his nights: 

These are the motions I would see. B, yonson. 


Give them one simple Idea, and see that they take 
it right and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 

9. To receive with good or ill will ; to be 
affected favourably or unfavourably by; to 
feel concerning. ‘ Unless I took all patiently 
I should not live.' Shak. ‘ How takes he my 
death?' Shak. ‘You must not take my 
former sharpness ill. ’ Shak. —10. To receive 
in thought; to entertain in opinion; to look 
upon as; to suppose; to regard; to consider; 
as, this I take to be his motive : often with 
for. 

He was deceived, and so took that for virtue and 
affection which was nothing but vice in disguise. 

South. 

So soft his tresses, fill’d with trickling pearl. 

You’d doubt hi.s sex, and take him fir a girl, Tate. 

11. To avail one’s self of; to employ; to use; 
to occupy; as, to take precaution; to tuke 
proper measures; to take the necessary steps 
to secure success; to take counsel or advice; 
to take warning. 

Take no thought for your life, what ye .shall cat or 
what ye shall drink. Mat. vi. 25. 

This man always takes time, and ponders things- 
maturely before he passes his judgment, IVatts. 

12. To render necessary; to demand; to re- 
quire: frequently used impersonally with if; 
as, it takes three feet to make a yard; it takes 
long study to make a ripe scholar; it takes so 
much cloth to make a coat.— 13. To seize on; 
to catch ; not to let slip ; not to neglect. ‘ W e 
must take the current when it serves.’ Shak. 
‘Let’s take the instant by the forward top.' 
Shak. ‘The next advantage will we take 
throughly. ’ Shak. —14. To choose and make 
one’s own; to select; to be in favour of; as,, 
to take a wife; to take a side. ‘ I take theo 
for wife. ’ Shak. 

The nicest eye could no distinction make 
Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. 

Dryden. 

15. 'To have recourse to; to betake one’s self 
to; to turn to; as, to take shelter; to take a 
different course. 

Tigers and lions are not apt to take the water. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Observing still the motions of their flight, 

What course they took. Dryden. 

He alone 

To find where Adam sheltered, took his way. Milton. 

16. To accept the promise, declaration, con- 
ditions, &c., of; to close with; to hold respon- 
sible. 

Old as i am, I take thee at thy word, 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my sword. 

Dryden. 

17. To form; to fix; to adopt. ‘Resolutions. 
taken upon full debate. ’ Clarendon. —18. To 
put on; to assume; to pass into. 

7 'ake any .shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shak. 

19. 'To receive and swallow, as food or drink; 
as, he takes a hearty meal; will you take wine 
with me? to take a pill or draught, 

This is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and 
continued fasting, having taken nothing. Wherefore 
I pray you to take .some meat. Acts xxvii. 33, 34. 

20. To copy; to delineate ; to draw ; as, the por- 
trait or landscape was beautifully taken. 

Our pheenix queen was pourtrayed too so bright 
Beauty alone could beauty take so right, Dryden. 

21. To put into writing; to make a mark or 

observation or memorandum of ; to note 
down; as, to take the prisoner’s confession, 
or declaration ; the reporters took the speech ; 
to Uike an inventory; to take a note.— 22. To 
seize; to attack; to fasten on; to smite; to- 
blast; to injure: said of a disease, malignant 
influence, or the like. Shakspere has ‘ A fit 
of madness foofc him.’ ‘ Being taken with tho 
cramp.' ‘Old John of Gaunt is grievous- 
sick, suddenly taken.*— 2^. To catcli; to be 
infected or seized with; as, to take a cold, a 
fever, &c. ‘ As men take diseases one of an- 

other.' Shak.-r-2^. To receive, as any temper 
or disposition of mind; to experience; to in- 
dulge; to feel; to enjoy; as, {Shak.) 'Take 
thou no scorn to wear the horn.’ ‘ Take pa- 
tience. ' ‘ Now I have taken heart thou van- 
ishest.’ 'Take mercy on the poor souls.’ 
'Take comfort.’ ‘I should Uxke a displea- 
sure against you.' 

Few are so wicked os to take delight 
In crimes improfitable. Dryden. 

Children . . . take a pride to behave themselves 
prettily, perceiving themselves esteemed. Locke. 

25. To bear or submit to without Ill-will or 
resentment; to endure; to tolerate; to put 
up with, ‘Won't you, then, take a Jest?’ 
Spectator. 

He met with such a reception as those only deserve 
who are content to take it. Swia. 

26. To draw; to derive; to deduce. 

The firm belief of a future judgment is the most 
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forcible motive to a good life, because taken from 
this consideration of the most lasting happiness and 
miscjy- TiUoUon. 

27. To enter into posseasion of by hiring, 
renting, or leasing ; as, to take a house ; to 
take a pew or a box for the year; to take a 
farm.— 28. To conduct; to lead; to convey; 
to transport; to carry; as, to take one home; 
he was taken to prison; to be taken by rail- 
way or steamer to London. ‘ Take the 
stranger to my house, and with you take 
the Chain.' Shale. — 29. Not to refuse or 
balk at; to leap; to clear; as, that horse takes 
his fences or his di tches gallantly. ‘ To cudgel 
you and make you take the hatch.’ Shak.~ 

80. To place one’s self in; to occupy; to sit 
or stand in; as, take your places; take your 
seats; the president took the chair at eight. 

81. To deal; to give; to strike; to deliver, 
as a cuff or blow. ‘ I will take thee a box 
on the ear.’ Shak.—Take, with the sense 
of do, make, produce, obtain, use, &c., is 
often coupled with a noun, so that both 
are equivalent to a single verb: as, to 
take breath; to take effect; to take hold; 
to take leave ; to take the liberty ; to take 
notice; and the like. — To take aback, to 
surprise or astonish, especially in an abrupt, 
disappointing, and unpleasant way; to con- 
found ; as, his impudence took me fairly 
aback. ~ To take advantage of, (a) to use 
any advantage offered by; to make oppor- 
tune use of and profit or benefit by; as, 
to take advantage of the favouring breeze 
or of the fine weather, (h) To catch or 
seize by surprise or cunning ; to make use 
of favourable circumstances to the preju- 
dice of; as, to take the advantage of a per- 
son’s good-nature, weakness, confidence, or 
tile like. — To take adieu, to bid adieu or 
farewell; to take leave. * We took our last 
adieu.* Tennyson.— To take aim, to direct 
the eye or weapon; to aim. 

Cupid all arm’d ; a certain aim he taok 

At a fair vestal tlironod by the west. S/tak. 

— take air, to be divulged or made public; 
to become known; to be disclosed, as a secret. 

The cabal, however, began to air from the 
premature mutinous language of those concerned. 

Sir If '. Scoit. 

— To take the air, to take an airing, to walk, 
drive, or stay in the open air for the sake of 
the health. — To take arms, or take up arms, 
to commence war or hostilities. ‘ 'I’o take 
arms against a sea of troubles, and.liy oppos- 
ing, end them.’ Shak. — To take away, to 
remove; to set aside; to make an end of. 

If we fake away consciousness of pleasure and pain 
it will be hard to know wherein to place personal iden- 
tity. Locke. 

By your own law I take your life away. Dryden. 

— To take a ball, in cricket, to strike or drive a 
ball with the bat, as opposed to blocking, or 
stopping it, or the like. 

He blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad ones, 
took the good ones, and sent them flying to all parts of 
the field. Dickem. 

—To take breath, to stop, as from labour or 
exertion, in order to breathe or rest; to rest, 
refresh, or recruit one’s self after fatigue. 
Before I proceed I would take some breath. Bacon. 

—To take care, to be watchful, vigilant, or 
careful; to be wary; to be thoughtful or cau- 
tious; as, take care and he not deceived, — To 
take care of, to have the charge or care of; to 
superintend; to keep watch over; as, tofa/re 
care of one’s health, property, or children. 

Old Mr, Lowndes, the famous secretary of the Trea- 
sury in tlje reigns of King William, Queen Ann, and 
King George I., used to say, pence and 
the pounds will take care 0/ themselves. Chesterjield. 

— To take chance, or one’s chance, to submit to 
hazard ; to run the risk, ‘You must take your 
chance.’ Shak. ‘Wilt take thy chance with 
me?’ Shak. —To take down, (a) to bring or 
remove from a higher to a lower place or posi- 
tion; hence, to conquer; to humble; toabase. 
Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare, 
Dryden. 

Lacqueys were never so saucy and pragmatical as 
now, imd ne should be glad to see them taken down. 

Addison. 

(b) To swallow; as, to take down medicine. 

(c) To pull down; to pull to pieces; to re- 
duce to separate parts ; as, to take down a 
house, a clock, or the like, (d) To put in 
writing ; to write down ; to record ; as, to 
take down a sermon in shorthand ; to take 
down a visitor’s address; to take doum a 
witness’s statement.— To take earth, in fox- 
hunting, to escape into its hole: said of the 
fox; hence, to hide or conceal one’s self. 

Follow yonder fellow, and see where he takes earth. 

Sir fV. Scott. 


—To take effect, (a) to be efficacious; to have 
the intended or natuml effect or influence; 
as, the poison took effect immediately, (ft) 
To come into operation or action ; as, the 
law will not take effect till next year.— To 
take farewell. Same as To take adieu or 
To take leave. Tennyson.— 'To take the field, 
to commence the operations of a campai^; 
hence, fig. to occupy or step into a position 
of activity, as an opponent, rival, com- 
petitor, and the like. — To take fire, to be- 
come ignited or inflamed; to begin to burn 
or blaze ; hence, fig. to become highly ex- 
cited, as with anger, love, enthusiasm, or 
other strong feeling. — To takefrom,(a) to re- 
move from, (b) To subtract or deduct from ; 
ns, to take three from six.— To take heart, 
to become brave, courageous, or confident. 

Footjjrints that perhaps another, . . 

Seeing, shall take heart again, Lony:fell(nv. 

— To take to heart, to be keenly or deeply 
affected by; to feel sensibly; as, to take a 
reproach or disappointment to heart; he 
took the disgraceful exposure so much to 
heart that he left the country.— To take 
heed, to be careful or cautious. * Take heed 
lest passion sway thy judgment,’ Milton. 

Take heed what doom against yoiir.self yon give. 

Dryden. 

— To take heed to, to attend to with care, 

I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue. Ps. xxxix. i. 

—To take hold, to seize; to grasp; to obtain 
possession; to gain control or power over: 
followed by 0 / before the object; sometimes 
formerly by on. 

Pangs and sorrow shall take hold of them. Is. xiii. 8. 
judgment and justice take hold on thee. 

Job xxxvi. 17. 

Horatio . . . will not let belief him. 

Shak. 

Nor doth the general care take hold on me. Shak. 
—To take horse, to mount and ride a horse 
or horses. 

Then linger not, my lord ; away, take horse. Shak. 

--'To take in, (a) to receive, admit, or bring 
into one’s house, company, or the like; to en- 
tertain. 

I was a stranger, and ye took me in. Mat. xxv. 35, 

(b) 'I'o inclose, fence, or reclaim, as land. 
Upon the sea-coast are parcels of land that w<)uld 

pay well for the taking in. Afortimer, 

(c) To encompass or embrace; to comprise; 
to include; to comprehend. 

This love of our country takes in onr families, 
friends, anti ac(iuaintant:e. Addison. 

(d) To reduce or draw into a less compass; 
to make leas in length or width; to con- 
tract; to brail or furl, as a sail. 

Mrs. Stanhojje had been obliged to have every 
one of her dresses taken in from the elTeet of her 
journey. Trollofe. 

(e) To give admission to; to allow to enter 
or penetrate; as, a leaky ship takes in water. 
^)To receive into the mind or understand- 
ing ; to admit the truth of ; as, we won’t 
take that story in. 

Some genius can take in a long train of j)roposi- 
tions. Il'aCts. 

(g) \ To win or gain by comjnest ; to cap- 
ture. ‘ To take in a town with gentle words.’ 
Shak. ‘JMused of taking kingdoms in.’ 
Shak, 

Should a great beauty resolve to take me in with 
the artillery of her eyes, it wouKl be as vain as for a 
thief to set upon a new-robbed passenger. 

Suckling;. 

(h) To circumvent; to cozen; to cheat; to 
deceive; as, he was completely taken in by 
a shai-per. [Colloq.] (i) To receive regu- 
larly; to be a subscriber to, as a newspaper 
or periodical. 

He was in the habit of takinxr in two French pro- 
vincial newspapers. If. Collins. 

— To take in hand, to undertake to manage; 
to attempt to execute. 

Nothing would prosper that they took in hand. 

Clarendon. 

— To take in vain, to use or utter unneces- 
sarily, carelessly, or profanely, as an oath. 

TIjou Shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain. Ex. xx. 7. 

—To take leave, (a) to bid farewell; to de- 
part. 

But how to take last lea7>e of all I loved? 

Tennyson. 

(b) To permit to one’s self; to use a certfdn 
degree of license or liberty; as, I take leave 
to deny that— To take the liberty of, to take 
liberties with. See Liberty.— To take no- 
tice, (a) to regard or observe with atten- 
tion ; to watch carefully; to give some at- 
tention to. (6) To show by some act that 


observation is made; to make remark; to 
mention. 

He took notice to his friends of the king's conduct. 

fohnsoH. 

— To take oath, to swear judicially or with 
solemnity. ‘We Uike all oath of secrecy.’ 
Bacon.— To take oath of, to administer an 
oath to. ‘ She, first taking an oath of them 
for revenge.’ Shak. —To take off, (a) to re- 
move or Tift from the surface, outside or 
top; as, to take off the clothes; to take off 
one’s hat or shoes. (6) To remove to a dif- 
ferent place; to carry or transfer to another 
place; as, take off the prisoner to jail; take 
yourself off. (c) To remove or put an end to 
so as to deprive one of. ‘ Your power and 
y our command is fafrenq/f.’ Shak. ‘Whose 
life she had ta’eii off by poison.’ Shak. (d) To 
put to death ; to "kill ; to make away with. 
‘Whose execution takes your enemy off.’ 
Shak. (e) To invalidate; to lessen or weaken; 
to destroy. 

This takes not off" the force of our former evidence. 

Stillhtf^'deet. 

(/) To deduct from; as, this sum is taken off 
his salary; to take a penny off the income- 
tax. 

The Justices decreed to takeoff's, halfpenny in a 
iiu.irt from the price of ale. S 7 vi/t, 

(g) ’To withdraw; to withhold; to call or 
draw away. 

Keep foreign ideas from off our minds from 

its present pursuit. Locke. 

(h) To swallow; to drink out. ‘ The moment 
a man takes off his glass,’ Locke, (t) To 
make a copy of; to reproduce. ‘ 'Take off all 
their models in wood.’ Addison, (j) To 
mimic ; to imitate, as in ridicule ; to per- 
sonate; to caricature; to make game of; as, 
the mimic takes off that proud strutting 
fellow to the life, {k) To purchase; to take 
in trade. 

The Spaniards have no commodities that we will 
take off, Locke, 

(1) To find place for; to dispose of. 

More are bred scholars than preferments can take 
off. Bacon. 

-- To take on, or upon, to undertake the 
charge, performance, responsibility, dec., of; 
to assume; to api)ropriate; to bear. 

Yc take too much n/on you, seeing all the congre- 
gation are holy. Num. xvi. 3. 

The office 

Becomes a woman best ; I’ll take't ufon me. 

Dryden. 

She loves me, ev’n to suffer for my sake ; 

And on herself would my refusal take. Dryden, 

—To take order, \ to exercise authority; to 
take measures. — To take order with,\ to 
check; to restrain. ‘He was taken order 
with before it came to that.’ Bacon. —To 
take out, (a) to remove from within a place, 
or from a number of other things; as, to take 
an invalid nut for a walk; to take one out 
of difficulties. (&) To remove by cleansing 
or the like; as, to take out a stain, a blot, or 
the like, (c) To put away; to cause to be 
no longer operative ; to put an end to; as, 
to take the pride or nonsense out of a young- 
ster; to take the fighting or the strength out 
of one ; running takes the wind out of him. 

(d) To obtain or accept as an equivalent; as, 
he took the amount of the debt out in goods. 

(e) To procure for one’s self; to get drawn 
up and issued for one’s own use; as, to take 
out a patent, a summons, or the like.— To 
take it out of a person, to exact or compel 
satisfaction or an equivalent from him; as, 
he pays him well, but takes it out of him in 
hard work; he cheated me, but 1 took it 
out of him in blows. — To take pains, to 
use all one’s skill, care, and the like.— To 
take part in, to share; to partake of; as, 
take ^Mrt in our rejoicing.— Ta Arc part with, 
to join or unite with.— 2^ take one's part, to 
espouse one’s cause; to defend one. — To 
take place, (a) to happen; to come to pass; 
as, the event took place a week ago; the per- 
formance takes place at seven o’clock. (P) 
To have effect; to prevail. 

Where arms take place all other pleas are vain. 

Dryden. 

—To take root, (a) to form or strike a root, 
as a plant. ‘ tFnwholesome weeds take root 
with precious flowers.’ Shak. (6) To be- 
come firmly fixed or established. ‘ I have 
seen the foolish taking root. ’ Job v. 8.— To 
take stock. See STOCK.— To take time, (a) 
to act without haste or hurry, and with due 
deliberation; hence, to be in no haste or 
excitement; to be patient; to wait irith 
calmness; as, be cautious and take time, 
(b) To require, demand, or necessitate a 
portion or period of time ; as, it will take 
some time to learn that. — To take tent, to 
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take heed ; to be careful or cautious. Sir 
W. Scott— To take thought, to be solicitous 
or anxious. * Take no thought for your life.’ 
Mat. vi. 2b.— To take up, (a) to lift; to raise. 
* Take her up tenderly, lift her with care. ’ 
Hood, (b) To obtain on credit. 

Men, for want of due payment, arc forced to /aA-e 
up the necessaries of life at almost double value. 

Su'ift. 

(c) To begin. 

They shall taAf up a lamentation for thee. 

Jizek. xxvi. 17. 

(d) To bring or gather together; to fasten or 
bind ; as, to take up the ravelled threads. 

(e) To begin where another left off; to keep 
up in continuous succession. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

Addison. 

(/) To preoccupy; to occupy; to engross; to 
engage; to employ. ‘Keligion takck up his 
whole time.' Locke. ‘The place is taken 
wj) before.' Dryden. ‘ The buildings about 
took up the whole space. ’ Sir W. Temple, 

‘ Princes were taken up with wars.’ Sir W. 
Temple. ‘ An artist now taken up with this 
invention.' Addieon. ((/) To seize; to catch; 
to arrest; as, to taJee tip a thief or a vaga- 
bond. ‘I was taken up> for laying them 
down.’ Shak. (Ji) To answer by reproof; 
to reprimand. 

One of his relation.s took him up roundly for stoop- 
ing so much below the dignity of his profession. 

Sir R. I'Estranf^e. 

(i) To carry on or manage; to undertake; to 
charge one’s self with ; as, to take up a 
friend’s cause or quarrel, (j) 'io arrange or 
settle; to bring to an end. 

• Let him let the matter .slip, and I’ll give him my 
horse.’ ... ‘I have his horse to take up the quarrel.’ 

Shak. 

(fc) To believe ; to admit. ‘ The ancients 
took up experiments on credit. ’ Bacon. (1) 
To enter upon; to adopt. ‘Lewis Baboon 
had taken up the trade of clothier.’ Ar- 
buthnot. (m) To pay and receive ; as, to 
take up a bill or note at the bank.— To lake 
up amis. Same as To take anns.—To take 
upon. Same as To take on.— To take with, 

(а) to accept or have as a companion; as, he 
took his brother with him on a journey or 
in a partnership, (b) To be clear and ex- 
plicit, as with another person, so that he 
can follow and understand. ‘Soft! take me 
mtAvou.' Shak. 

Take (tak), v.i. l. To move or direct the course ; 
to resort to or to attach one’s self ; to be- 
take one’s self; as, the fox being hard 
pressed, took to the hedge. 

The defluxion taking to his breast, wasted his 
lungs. A aeon. 

2. To gain reception; to please; as, the play 
will not take unless it is set off with proper 
scenes. 

Each wit may praise it for his own dear sake. 

And hint he writ it, if tlie thing should take. 

Add is Oft. 

8, To have the intended or natural effect. 

In impressions from mind to mind, the impression 
taketh. Bacon. 

4. To catch; to fix or be fixed; as, he was 
Inoculated, but the infection did not take. 

Wlien flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noise. 

Bacon. 

6. To admit of being represented in a photo- 
graph; to admit of a picture being made; to 
nave the quality of being capable of being 
photographed; to have the quality of com- 
ing out; as, my face does not take well.— To 
take after, (a) to learn to follow; to copy; 
to imitate ; as, he takes after a good pat- 
tern. (6) To resemble; as, the son takes after 
his father. — To take from, to derogate or 
detract from. 

It takes not from you that you were bom with 
principles of generosity. Dryden. 

—To take on, (a) to be violently affected; to 
grieve; to mourn; to fret; as, the child 
takes on at a great rate. (6) To assume a 
character; to act a part. ‘ I take not m me 
here as physician.’ Shak.— To take to, (a) to 
become fond of ; to become attached to; as, 
to take to books; to take to evil practices. 

If he does but take to you, . . . you will contract 
a great friendship with him. H, IValpole. 

iff) To resort to; to betake to. 

Men of learning who take to business, discharge it 
generally with greater honesty than men of the world. 

Addison. 

—To take up, (a) to stop. 

Sinners at last take up and settle in a contempt of 
all religion. Tillotson. 

(б) t To reform. 

This rational thought wrought so effectually, that 
It made him take up, and from that time prove a good 
husband. ' -T- 


Locke. 


—To take up with, (a) to be contented to 
receive ; to receive without opposition ; to 
put up with; as, to take up with plain fare. 

In affairs which may have an extensive influence 
on our future happiness, we should not take up -with 
probabilities. Ir atts. 

Q)) 'To lodge with; to dwell with; to associate 
with. 

Are dogs such desirable company to take up with f 
South. 

- To take with, to please; to be favourably 
regarded by. 

Our gracious master is a precedent to his own sub- 
jects, and seasonable mementos may be useful : and, 
being discreetly used, cannot but take well with him. 

Bacon. 

Take (tak), n. l. The quantity of anything 
taken or received; receipts; catch, especially 
the quantity of fish taken at one haul or 
catch or upon one cruise. 

They (ladies holding stalls at a charity baxaar) 
make merchandise of their smiles, and drive a roaring 
trade in their cartes-de-visite and autographs, with 
miserable little coat bouquets made up and fastened 
in by their own hands, and sold at prices more like 
the current rates of El Dorado than of London ; so 
th.Tt their Ar/fre soon swells beyond their neighbours’ 
and rivals? Saturday Rex>. 

2. In printiiu}, the quantity of copy taken in 
hand iiy a compositor at one time. 

Take-in (tak-iu'), n. l. A fraud; a cheating 
act; imposition. [Colloq.J 
The correspondent, however, views the whole per- 
formance as a take-in. Saturday Rev. 

2. The party cheating. [Colloq.] 

Takel,t n. [See Tackle.] Ananow. Chau- 
cer. 

Taken (tak'n), pp. of take. 

Take-off (tak'of), n. An imitation of a per- 
son, especially by way of caricature. [OoHoq.] 
Takef (tak'6r), n. 1. One that takes or re- 
ceives; one who catches or apprehends; one 
that subdues and causes to surrender ; as, 
the taker of captives or of a city. Specifi- 
cally— 2. One who takes a bet. 

(The reputation of the horse) made the betting 
1; to 4 on him; but takers were not wanting, calculat- 
ing on the horse’s truly Satanic temper. Lawrence. 

Taking (tak'ing), p. and a. 1. Alluring; 
attracting; engaging; pleasing. ‘Subtile in 
making his temptations most taking.' Ful- 
ler.— 2. Infectious; catching; as, tlie itch is 
very taking. [Colloq.] 

Come not near me. 

Tor I am yet too taking- for your company. 

Beau. dV }'i. 

Taking (tak'ing), n. 1. The act of gaining 
possession; a seizing; seizure ; apprehension. 

2. Agitation; distress of mind. 

What a takiftfr was he in, when your husband 
asked what was in the basket. Shak. 

3. t Malignant influence. 

Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blastimj, and 
takinp^. .Shak. 

Takingly (tak'ing-li), adv. In a taking or 
attractive manner. ‘So I shall discourse in 
some sort takingly.' Beau, d: FI. 
Takingness (tak'ing-nes), n. The quality 
of pleaslug or of being engaging. ‘Com- 
plaisance and takingness. ' Jer. Taylor. 
Taky ( tak'i ), a. Capable of taking, capti- 
vating, or charming; designed to attract 
notice and please; t^ing; attractive. [Slang 
or colloq ] 

He now proceeded to perform by one great effort 
those two diflicult and delicate operations in art, 
technically described as putting in taky touches, and 
bringing m bits of effect. If. Coilins. 

Talapoln, Telapoin (tal'a-poln, teTa-poiu), 
n. 1. The title, in Siam, of a priest of Fo ; 
a bonze. ‘Oriental mullah, bonze, or tala- 
poin.' Carlyle.— 2. A species of monkey, 
the Cercopithecus tala- 
poin. 

Talarla (ta-la'ri-a), n. pi. 

[L.] The small wings 
attached to the ankles of 
Hermes or Mercury in 
representations of this 
deity. They sometimes 
appear as growing from 
the ankle, more com- 
monly as attached to 
sandals, one on each side Taiaria. 
of each ankle, 

Talbot (tgl'bot), n. [Probably from the 
Talbot family, who bear the figure of a dog 
in their coat of arms.] A kind of hound, 
and probably the oldest of our slow-hounds. 
He had a broad mouth, very deep chops, 
very long and large pendulous ears, was 
fine coated and usually pure white. This 
was the hound formerly known as St. 
Hubert’s breed, and It is probably the origin 
of the bloodhound. 



TalbOtsrpe (tarbo-tip), n. A photographic 
process invented by H. Fox Talbot, in which 
paper, prepared in a particular manner, is 
used instead of the silvered plates of Da- 
guerre, Called also Calotype (which see). 
Talc (talk), n. [Fr. talc; 8p. and Pg. talco, 
from Ar. tala, talc. ] A magnesian mineral, 
consisting of broad, flat, smooth laminas or 

f )late8, unctuous to the touch, of a shining 
iistre, translucent, and often transparent 
when in very thin plates. By the action of 
firo the laminao open a little, the fragment 
swells, and the extremities are with diflB- 
culty fused into a white enamel. When 
rubbed with resin talc acquires positive 
electricity. Its prevailiug colours are white, 
apple-greeu, and yellow. There are three 
principal varieties of talc, common, earthy, 
and indurated. Talc Is a silicate of mag- 
nesium, with small quantities of potash, 
alumina, oxide of iron, and water. It is 
used in many parts of India and China as 
a substitute for window -glass; indui’ated 
talc is used for tracing lines on wood, cloth, 
&c,, instead of chalk. Talc is met with in 
several parts of Scotland, chiefly in connec- 
tion with serpentine, and on the Continent. 
Several varieties are found in India and 
Ceylon. —Oii of talc, a name given by old 
writers to an alchemical nostrum famous as 
a cosmetic, considered as a substitute for 
and superior to coruse. It was given out to 
bo prepared from talc by calcination and 
other processes, and it is probable that the 
unctuous feel of that mineral may have in- 
duced the belief that it contained an oil. 
lie .should have brought me some fresh oil of talc. 
These ceruses are common. Massinger. 

TalCite ftal'sit), n. In mineral, same as 
Facritc mhich see). 

Talcky, Talcy (talk'i), a. Same as Talcose. 
Talcose, Talcous (talk'os, talk' us), a. Like 
talc ; consisting of talc ; containing talc. — 
Talcose grajiite. See PROTOGENE.--3’aico«e 
rocAr«, rocks resembling the inicacoous rocks, 
and comprising chlorite-slate, talc-slate, and 
serpentine. 

Talc-schist ( talk'shist ), n. In mineral, a 
scliistose metamorphic rock, consisting of 
quartz and talc, foliated and more or loss 
crumpled, and having a greasy or soapy feel. 
It is commonly associated with mica-schist, 
serpentine, and steatite. 

Talc-slate (talk'slat), n. A talcose rock, 
consisting of talc and quartz arranged in 
laminoj. 

Tale (tal), n. [Two words closely akin in 
origin seem to be mixed up here, one mean- 
ing speech, talk, Ac., the other number, 
reckoning; A. Sax. (ale, tain, speech, voice, 
talk, a tale, and tml, tal, reckoning, nuinber; 
comp. Icel.^ai, talk, conversation, a num- 
ber, tala, a speech, a number, and as verb 
to speak, to talk; Dan. tnl, number, tale, 
speech, talk, discourse, also to talk; 1). tal, 
nuinber, taal, language, speecli, G. zahi, 
number; from the stem of talk, tell.] 1. That 
which is told; as, (a) an oral relation; hence, 
anything disclosed; information. 

We spend our years as a tale that is told. Ps. xc. 9. 

Every tongue brings in a several tale. 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shak. 
I can tell thee pretty tales of the duke. Shak. 
(6) A narrative, oral or written, in prose or 
verse, of events that have really happened 
or are imagined to have happened ; a short 
story, true or fictitious; as, a winter’s tale; 
a tale of woe. 

Ay me ! for aught that I could ever read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Shak. 

2. A number or quantity told, reckoned, 
estimated, or set down; especially, a reckon- 
ing by counting or numbering; an enumer- 
ation ; a number reckoned or stated. ‘ 'The 
Iraorant, who measure by tale, not weight.' 
Hooker. ‘ She takes the tale of all the lambs.' 
Dryden. 

Money being the common scale 
Of things by measure, weight, and tale. 

Hudibras. 

This is almost certainly the meaning in 
Milton's— 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. L' Allegro, 67, 68. 

where the poet is speaking of the various 
sights and sounds characteristic of morning. 
8. t In law, a count or declaration.— Hw tme 
is told, fig. his race is run; it is all over with 
him; he is no more. W. H. Ainsxoorth,— 
—Desperate tale. See extract. 

Much in the same way Henry discharged Wolsey’s 
obligations, when he sdzed the cardinal’s property, 
paying off the unfortunate debtors by ‘desperat* 


F4te, fkr, fat, fftll; m6, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, mttve; tilbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey, 
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talts that is, by bonds due to the crown, but long 
since abandoned as hopeless — a method of paying 
good delits by bad ones ; a stroke of finance more to 
be admired than imitated. Quart. Rev. 

Talet (t&l), v.i. To tell stories. Oower. 
Tale (t&l), n. Same as 'Tael (which see). 
Talebearer (tarbar-6r), n. a person who 
officiously tells talesllkely to breed mischief; 
one who carries stories and makes mischief 
in society by his officiousness. 

Where there is no talebearer, the strife ceascth. 

Prov. xxvi. 20. 

Talebearing (tar bar-in^), a. Officiously 
communicating information. 

Talebearing (tarbar-ing), n. The act of 
spreading tales officiously; communication 
of secrets maliciously. 

Timothy was extremely officious about their mis- 
tres.s’s person, endeavouring by flattery and talebear- 
itig, to set her against the rest of tlic servants. 

A rbuthiwt. 

Taled (ta'led), n. A sort of habit worn by 
the Jews, especially when praying in the 
synagogue. 

Taleful (tal'fvil), a. Abounding with stories. 

The cottage hind . . . taleful there 
Recounts his simple frolic. Thomson. 

Talegalla (ta-le-gal'la), n. [Native name.] 
A genus of rasorial birds, the species of whicii 
are natives of Australia and New Guinea. 
The best known is the Brush-turkey (whicli 
see). 

Tale-master t (tarmas-tSr), n. The author 
or originator of a tale. 

I tell yon my talc and luy tale-master. Fuller. 

Talen,t pres, tense pi. of tale, v.L Chaucer. 
Talent (tarent), n. [Fr. talent, L. talentum, 
from Gr. talanton, a thing weighed, a bal- 
ance, from obs. talaO, to boar, kindred with 
Skr. tukl, a balance, from tul, to lift up, to 
raise up; a root which appears also in L. tollo, 
tuli, to lift up; Goth, thula, and OE. and Sc. 
thole, to bear, to suiter.] 1. The name of a 
weight and denomination of money among 
the ancient Greeks, and also applied by 
Greek writers and their translators to va- 
rious standard weights and denominations 
of money of different nations; the weight 
and value differing in the various nations 
and at various times. The Attic talent as 
a weight contained GO Attic minae, or 0000 
Attic drachmae, equal to 50 lbs. 11 oz. Eng- 
lish troy weight. As a denorniiiation of 
silver money it was equal to £243, 15i>‘. The 
great talent of the Romans is computed to 
be equal to .£91), G«. Sd. sterling, and tlie 
little talent to £75 sterling. A Hebrew weight 
and denomination of money, eiiuivalent to 
3000 shekels, also receives this name. As a 
weight, therefore, it was equal to about 
933 lbs, avoirdupois; as a denomination of 
silver it has been variously estimated at 
from £340 to £390, the higher value being 
that given by the latest authorities. --2. A 
gift, endowment, or faculty ; some peculiar 
faculty, ability, or qualification natural or 
acquired. ‘Wit, knowledge, or any other 
talent whatsoever.’ Addison. 

He is cliiefly to be considered in bis three different 
talents, as a critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes. 

Dry den. 

The most necessary talent, therefore, in a man of 
conversation, whicli is what we ordinarily intend by 
a fine gentleman, is a good judgment. Steele. 

3. Mental endowments or capacities of a su- 
perior kind; general mental power: used in 
this sen.se either in singular or in plural; us, 
a man of talents; a man of great tale7it. This 
and the previous application of the word are 
probably borrowed from the Scriptural par- 
able of the talents, Mat. xxv. ‘The aristo- 
cracy of taleut.' Coleridge. ‘All the real 
talent and resolution in England.' Bitskin. 
Like other men of talent, Fielding was unfortunate. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

His talents, his accompli.shment-s, his graceful man- 
ners made him generally popular. Macaulay. 

4 . t Quality; character; characteristic. 

Loril Rake .and Lord Foplington give you 'thcii 
talent Kw their title. Jeremy Collier. 

6.t Disposition; inclination. 

Though the nation generally was without any ill 
talent to the church in doctrine or discipline, yet uiey 
were not without a jealousy that popery was not 
enough discountenanced. Clarendon. 

6. t Desire; affection; will. Chaucer.-— Ability^ 
Capacity, Tale/nt. See Ability. — OeniiLs, 
Abilities, Talents, &c. See GENIUS. 
Talented ( tal'ent-ed), a. Furnished with 
talents or great mental powers; possessing 
talents or endowments. [This word, as 
shown by the first quotation below, was 
introduced long ago, but seems not to have 
been in common use till quite recent times. 


Coleridge and others have strongly objected 
to it (the former calling it ‘a vile and bar- 
barous vocable'), but without any good 
reason. The chief objection to it has been 
that it is a ‘pseudo-participle,* a participle 
without a verb corresponding to it, but 
there are many words of exactly analogous 
formation in quite good usage; comp, gifted, 
lettered, turreted, booted, bearded, slippered, 
landed, <fec. Mr. Fitzedward Hall instances 
outtalented and untalented from Richard- 
son.] 

What a miserable and restless thing ambition is, 
when one talented but as a cominon person, yet, by 
tile favour of his prince, hath gotten that interest, 
that in a sort all the keys of England hang at his 
girdle. Abf Abbot (1563-1633). 

The way in which talented and many of its fellows 
were once frequently used shows that these words, 
to the consciousness of our ancestors, began with 
being strictly participles. At present they have the 
function of particii>ial adjectives: and, what between 
their distinctive termination and their history, they 
are, therefore, to be considered, on scientific prin- 
ciples, as developments from ideal verbs. The 
analogy on which they arc formed is, further, so well 
established, that, whatever Coleridge dogmatized in 
his haste, * mere convenience * is quite ground cnougli 
to justify us in coining terms on the same model 
whenever they may be really required. 

Fitzedward Hall. 

Tale-piet, Tale-pyet (tal'pi-et), n. [From 
Sc. piet, a magpie, because of its chattering.] 
A tell-tale; a tale-bearer. [Scotch.] 

Never mind me, sir — I am no tale-pyet: but there 
are mair een in the world than mine. Sir IF. Scott. 

Tales (ta'lez), n. pi. [L. tails, pi. tales.] In 
law, persons of like reputation or standing; 
persons in the court from whom the sheriff 
or his clerk makes selections to supply the 
place of jurors who have been inipannelled 
but are not in attendance. It is the first 
word of the Latin sentence {tales de circum- 
stantibus) which provides for this contin- 
gency.— To pray a tales, to pray that the 
number of jurymen may be completed. 

It was discovered that only ten special jurymen 
were present. Upon this, Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz 
prayed a tales; the gentleman in black then pro- 
ceeded to press into the special jury two of the coin- 
inon jurymen. Dickens. 

— Tales hook, a book containing the names 
of such as arc admitted of the tales. 
Talesman (ta'lez-man), n. In law, a person 
summoned to act as a juror from among the 
by-standers in open court. 

Taleteller (taVtel-6r). n. One who tells tales 
or stories ; Bpeciflcally, one who tells mali- 
cious or officious tales; a talebearer. 

Tale - Wise (tal'wiz), a. Being in the man- 
ner of a tale. 

Tale-Wise (tal'wiz), adv. In the manner of 
a tale or story. 

Tallacotlan (tal'i-a-ko"8hi-an). a. Of, per- 
taining, or relating to Taliacotius or Taglia- 
cozzi, professor of anatomy and surgery at 
Bologna towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. — Taliacotian operation. Same as 
Rhinoplast ic Opera Hon. 

Tallationt (tal-i-a'shon), n. [See Talion.] 
A return of like for like. 

Tallera, TalUera Palm (tal-i-c'ra, tal-i-e'ra 
pilm), n. The Corypha Taliera, an elegant 
stately species of palm Inhabiting Bengal, 
allied to the taliput. It has gigantic fan- 
shaped leaves, which are used by the natives 
of India to write upon with their steel stiles, 
and for other purposes. 

Tallng t (tal'ing), n. Story-telling. Chaucer. 
Talion (ta'li-on), n. [Fr. talion, L. talio, 
from talis, such.] The law of retaliation, 
according to which the punishment inflicted 
is the same in kind and degree as the injury, 
as an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, <fec. 
This mode of punishment was established 
by the Mosaic law. Lev. xxiv. 20. 

Crimes not capital were punished by fines, flagel- 
lation, and the law of talion, eye for eye. 

Dr. A. Geddes. 

Tallpat (tal'i-pat), n. See Taliput. 

Talipes (tal'i-pes), n. [L. talus, an ankle, 
and pes, a foot. ] The disease called Club- 
Joot. 

Taliput, Tallput-tree (taVi-nut, tal'i-put- 
tre), 71. [Singhalese name.] 1 he great fan- 
palm {Cm-ypha umbraculi/era), a native of 
India, Ceylon, &c. The straight cylindrical 
trunk, which rises sometimes to the height 
of 70 or even 100 feet, is crowned with a 
tuft of enormous fan-like leaves, usually 
about 18 feet long and 14 feet brood, com- 
posed of from 90 to 100 radiating segments 
plaited like a fan till near the extremity. 
Those leaves are used for covering houses, 
making umbrellas, fans, and frequently used 
as a substitute for writing-paper. At the 
age of thirty or forty years or more the tree 


flowers, and after producing fruit generally 
dies. The flower-spike, 80 feet high and 
covered >vith white blossoms, is a beautiful 
object. 



Talijiiit (Corypha umbraculifera). 


Talisman (tal'is-man), n. [Fr. and Sp. talis- 
7nan; Ar. telsam, pi. telsamdn, a magical 
figure, a horoscope, from Byzantine Or. let- 
esina, incantation, Gr. teled, to perform, to 
accomplish, from telos, an end. ] 1. A charm 
consisting of a magical figure cut or engraved 
under certain superstitious observances of 
the configuration of the heavens ; the seal, 
figure, character, or image of a heavenly 
sign, constellation, or planet engraven on a 
sympathetic stone, or on a metal corre- 
sponding to the star, in order to receive its 
influence. The word is also used in a wider 
sense and as eijuivalent to amulet. The talis- 
man is supposed to exercise extraordinary 
influences over the bearer, especially in 
averting evils, as disease, sudden death, and 
the like. Hence — 2. Something that pro- 
duces extraordinary effects; an amulet; a 
charm; us, a talisman to destroy diseases. 
Talismanic, Tallsmanlcal (tal-is-man'ik, 
tal-is-nmn'ik-al), a. Having the properties 
of a talisman, or preservative against evils 
by secret influence; magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or 
held in the hand of a cupid, has always been looked 
upon as talismanic in dresses of this nature. 

Addison. 

Tallsmanlst (tal'is-man-ist), n. One who 
nses a talisman or deals with taUsmaiis, 
Defoe. 

Talk (tftk), v.i. [A word related to tale, tell, 
in much the same way as stalk to steal, hark 
to hear, and ivalk. to G. walleri. See TALK, 
Tei.l.] 1. To utter words ; to speak ; as, to 
talk in one’s sleep; the child can faife already. 
Wliat. canst tliou talk t quoth she, hast thou a tongue? 

Shak. 

2. More especially, to converse familiarly; 
to speak, as in familiar discourse, when two 
or more persons interchange thoughts; to 
hold converse. 

I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, 
but I will not cat with you. Shak. 

8. To speak incessantly or impertinently; to 
prate; to prattle; to babble. 

A good old man, sir ; he will be talking. Shak, 

4. To confer; to reason. 

Let me talk with thee of thy judgments. Jer. xii. i. 

6. To give an account; to mention ; to tell; 
to communicate by writing, by signs, or by 
words not necessarily spoken. 

The natural histories of Switzerland talk much of 
the fall of these rocks, and the great damage done. 

Addison. 

—To talk to, to advise or exhort; to remon- 
strate with; to reprove gently; as, I will talk 
to my son respecting his conduct.— To talk 
from the point, subject, &c. , to direct one’s 
marks or speech from the matter under 
consideration ; to wander from in speaking 
from the topic in discussion. 

Talking from the point, lie drew him in . . . 
Until they closed a bargain. Tennyson. 

—To talk to the point, subject, &c., to con- 
fine one’s remarks to the matter in hand ; 
to keep to the required subject. — Speak, 
Talk. See Speak. 

Talk (tftk), V. t. 1. To use as a means of con- 
versation or communication ; to speak ; as. 
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to talk French or German. ~2. To speak; to 
utter; as, to talk treason; to talk nonsense. 

• You that talked the trash that made me 

sick. ' Tennyson. — 8. To pass or spend in 
talking: with away; as, to Utlk away an 
evening. -4. To Influence by talking; to have 
a certain effect on by talking : with words 
expressive of the effect. ‘ thy tongue 
weary;' *Talk us to silence;’ *Talk him out 
of patience;' ‘They would talk themselves 
road.’ Hence the phrases, to talk one 

down = to silence one with incessant tiilk ; 
to talk one out of -to dissuade one from, 
as a plan, project, <fec. ; to talk one over=to 
gain one by persuasion ; to talk one up to- 
to persuade one to undertake.— 2'o talk over, 
to talk about; to deliberate upon; to dis- 
cuss. ‘ Sat and eat, and talked old matters 
over. ' Tennyson. 

Talk (tftk), n. 1. Familiar conversation; 
mutual discourse; that which is uttered by 
one person in familiar conversation, or the 
mutual converse of two or more. 

Should a man full of talk be justified? Job xi. a. 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they past. Pope. 

2. Report; rumour. 

I hear a talk up and down of raising money. Locke. 

S. Subject of discourse; as, this noble achieve- 
ment is the talk of the whole town. 

And what delight tn be by such extolled, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk f 
Milton. 

4. A more or less formal or public discussion 
held by a body of men, or by two opposing 
parties concerning matters of mutual inter- 
est; a negotiation; a conference; a palaver. 
Syn. Conversation, colloquy, discourse, chat, 
dialogue, conference, communication. 

Talkt (talk), n. Talc. 

TalkaUye ( tak'a-tiv ), a. [This is a hybrid 
word, Englisli with a Latin termination. See 
Starvation. ] Inclined to talk or con verse ; 
ready or apt to engage in conversation ; 
freely commvmicative; chatty. 

If I have held you over long, lay hardly the fault 
upon uiy old age, which in its disposition is talkative. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

—Talkative, Loquacious, Garrulous. Talk- 
ative is said of a person who is in the habit 
of speaking frequently, without, however, 
necessarily implying that much is said at 
once; thus, a lively child may be talkative. 

A loquacious person is one who has this 
inclination with a greater flow of words. 
Garrulous is the word applied to old age, 
and implies feeble, prosy, continuous talk, 
with needless repetitions and tiresome ex- 
planation of details. The subject of a gar- 
rulous person’s talk is generally himself and 
his own affairs. 

Taikatlvely (tftk'a-tiv-ll), adv. in a talka- 
tive manner. 

TalkatlTeness (tak'a-tlv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being talkative; loquacity; garrulity. 

Learned women have lo.st all credit by their im- 
pertinent talkativeness and conceit. Stvifl. 

Talker (tak’er), n. l. One who talks ; also, 
a loquacious person; a prattler. 

If it were desirable to have a child a mere brisk 
talker, ways might be found to make him so. Locke. 

2. A boaster; a braggart. 

The greatest talkers in the days of peace have 
been the most pusillanimous in the aay of temptation. 

y<r. Taylor. 

Talking ( tak'ing ), a. l. Given to talking ; 
garrulous; loquacious. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

Goldsmith. 

2. Having the power of speech or of uttering 
words ; as, a talkirw parrot. 

Talky (talkl), a. Talcky (which see). 

The talkv flakes in the strata were all formed be- 
fore the subsidence, along with the sand 

Woodward. 

Tkll (tal), a. [Probably from W. m, tall, 
towering, whence taldu, to make high, to 
grow tail, taldad, to elevate, to grow tall.] 

1. High in stature; long and compara- 
tively slender : applied to a person or to a 
standing tree, mast, pole, or other erect 
object of which the diameter is small in 
proportion to the height. Hence we speak 
of a tall man, a tall pine, a tall steeple, 
but not of a tall house, a tall mountain. 
*Cut down the tall cedar trees.' 2 Ki. xix. 
28. ‘ Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall. ’ 
Milton. ‘Some faff tower.' Yoking. ‘His 
own children tall and beautiful.' Tennyson. 

2. Having height, whether ^eat or small, 
without reference to comparison or relation. 

* Bring me word how tall she is.' Shale.— 

F&te, fitr, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; pine 


8. t Sturdy; lusty; bold; spirited; courageous. 
‘ (ioud soldiers and tall fellows.' Shak. 

No, by this hand, sir, 

Wc fought like honest and tall men. Beau. <Se PI. 

Thy spirits are most tall. Beau. Gr PI. 

Bhakapere speaks of a tall man of his 
hands, for which phrase see under Hand.— 
4. As an American colloquialism, (a) great ; 
excellent; flue; remarkable; as, a tall light; 
tall walking; a tall spree. (&) Extravagant; 
bombastic; as, tall talk. The word was for- 
merly used with somewhat similar meanings 
in England; thus Bentley has ‘So tall a 
compliment to Cicero.’ 

Tallage, TaUiage (tal'aj, tal'i-aj), n. [Writ- 
ten also tailage, taillage, from Fr. tailler, 
to cut off. See RETAIL.] A term formerly 
applied to subsidies or taxes of every kind, 
but denoting, in its more proper and re- 
stricted sense, those taxes to which, under 
the Anglo-Norman kings, the demesne lands 
of the crown and all the royal towns were 
subject. These taxes were more rigorous 
and arbitrary than those imposed on the 
gentry. 

Impositions on merchandise at the ports could no 
more be levied by the royal prerogative after its 
enactment, than internal taxes upon landed or move- 
able property, known in that age by the appellations 
of aids and tallages. Hnllam. 

Tallages, however arbitrary, were never paid by 
the barons or freeholders, nor by their tenants. 

Ha Ham. 

Tallage (taVaj), v.t. To lay an impost upon; 
to cause to pay tallage. 

Tallagert ( tal'aj -6r), n. A tax or toll ga- 
therer. 

Tallet, Tallot (tal'et, tal'ot), n. [Said to be 
a corruption of prov. V hay-loft] A hay loft. 
Sat. Hev. [Pi-ovincial English.] AVritten 
also Taint, Tallat. 

TaHlCOOnah - oil (tal-i-kb'ua-oil), n. The 
oil procured from the seeds of the Caraj)a 
Tovioticouna or C. guineensis, a tree grow- 
ing in Sierra Leone. It is also known by the 
mime of Kundah-oil, and is much esteemed 
as an anthelmintic. 

TalUer (talTi-6r), n. One who keeps a tally. 

Taint (tal'it), n. See Tali.et. 

Tallness (tftl'nes), n. Tlie state or quality 
of being tall; height of stature. ‘A hideous 
giant, . . . that with his tallness seemed to 
threat the sky.’ Spenser. 

Tallow (talTo), n. [Same word as Dan. Sw. 
and O. talg, Icel. UHg, D. talk, tallow; comp. 
Goth tulgus. Arm.] The harder and less 
fusible fats melted and separated from the 
11 brous or membranous matter which isnatu- 
rally mixed with them. These fats are 
mostly of animal origin, the most common 
being derived from sheep and oxen. When 
pure, animal tallow is white and nearly 
tasteless; but the tallow of commerce usually 
has a yellow tinge. All the different kinds 
of tallow consist chiefly of stearin, palmitiu, 
and olein. In commerce tallow is divided 
into various kinds according to its qualities, 
of which the best are used for the manu- 
facture of candles, and the inferior for 
making soap, dressing leather, greasing ma- 
chinery, and several other purposes. It is 
imported in large quantities from Russia.— 
Mineral tallow. The same as Hatchet ine 
(which see). — Vegetable tallow, a kind of fat 
resembling tallow obtained from various 
plants, as from the fruit of plants of the 
order Dipteracero. 

Tallow (tal'16), v.t 1. To grease or smear 
with tallow. — 2. To fatten; to cause to have 
a large quantity of tallow ; as, to tallow 
sheep. 

Tallow-candle (talTd-kan-dl), n. A candle 
made of tallow. 

Tallow -catch (tal'lo-kach), n. A tallow- 
keech. ‘Thou whoreson, obscene, greasy 
tallow-catch. ’ Shak. 

Tallow-Chandler (tari0-chand-16r). n. [See 
Chandler ] One whose occupation is to 
make, or to make and sell tallow candles. 
Tallow - chandlerY (tal'ld-chand-l^r-i), n. 
1. The business or occupation of a tallow- 
chandler. — 2, The place where a tallow- 
chandler carries on his business. 

Tallower (talTd-6r), n. 1. A tallow-chand- 
ler.— 2. An animal disposed to form tallow 
internally. 

Tallow-faoe (talTd-fis), n. One of a sickly, 
pale complexion. Shak. 

Tallow -meed (tolTO-f&st), a. Having a 
sickly complexion; pale. Burton. 
Tallow-grease (tallo-grgs), n. Tallow, es- 
pecially candle-fat. [Familiar and local.] 

Tallowing (talTd-ingX n. The act, practice, 
or art of causing animals to gather tallow, 

, pin; note, not, mOve; tftbe, tub, byll; 


or the property in animals of forming tallow 
internally. 

TallowlBh (talTO-ish), a. Having the pro- 
perties or nature of t^ow; resembling tal- 
low. 

TallOW-keech (tal'16-kech),n. [See Kerch.] 
A mass of tallow rolled up into a lump for 
the tallow-chandler. Also called Tallow- 
catch. 

Tallow-tree (tal'ld-tre), n. The name given 
in different parts of the world to trees of 
different kinds, which produce a thick oil 
or vegetable tallow, capable of being used 
for making candles. The tallow -tree of 
Malabar is Vateria indica, nat. order Dip- 
teracea3, that of China, Stillinnia sebifera, 
nat. order Euphorbiaceso, and that of Sierra 
Leone, Pentadesrna butyracea, nat. order 
Guttiferse. 

Tallowy (tal'ld-i), a. Greasy; having the 
qualities of tallow. 

Tallwood (tarw'pd], n. [Tall is from Fr. 
taille, a cut, a cutting.] Firewood cut in 
billets of a certain length. Calthrop. 

Tally (tal'li), n. [Fr. taille, a tally, a cut, a 
cutting, from tailler, to cut. See RETAIL.] 

1. A piece of wood on which notches or 
scores are cut, as the marks of number. In 
purchasing and selling it was customary for 
traders to have two sticks, or one stick cleft 
into two parts, and to mark with scores or 
notches on each the number or quantity of 
goods delivered, or what was due between 
debtor and creditor, the seller or creditor 
keeping one stick, and the purchaser or 
debtor the other. Before the use of writing, 
or before writing became general, this or 
something like it was the usual method of 
keeping accounts. In the exchequer tallies 
were formerly used, which answered the 
purpose of receipts as well as simple records 
of matters of account. Hence the origin of 
exchequer bills. In former times of linan- 
cial difficulty, from the period of the Nor- 
man conquest the practice had been to 
issue exchequer tallies. An exchequer tally 
was an account of a sum of money lent to 
the government, or of a sum for which the 
government would be responsible. The tally 
itself consisted of a squared rod of hazel or 
other wood, having on one side notches, 
indicating the sum for which the tally was 
an acknowledgment. On two other sides 
opposite to each other, the amount of the 
sum, the name of the payer, and the date of 
the transaction, were written by an officer 
called the writer of the tallies. This being 
done the rod was then cleft longitudinally 
in such a manner that each piece retained 
one of the written sides, and one half of 
every notch cut in the tally. One of these 
parts, the counterstock, w'as kept in the ex- 
chequer. and the other, the stock, only 
issued. When the part issued was returned 
to the exchequer (usually in payment of 
taxes) the two parts were compared, as a 
check against fraudulent imitation. This 
ancient system was abolished by 25 Geo. 
III. Ixxxii.; and by 4 and 5 Will. IV. xv. 
all the old tallies were ordered to be de- 
stroyed. The size of the notches made on 
the tallies varied with the amount. The 
notch for £100 was the breadth of a thumb; 
for£l the breadth of a barleycorn. A penny 
was indicated by a slight slit.— 2. Anything 
made to suit or correspond to another. 

So suited in their nunds and persons. 

That they were fram’d the tallies for each other. 

Dryden. 

3. A label or ticket of wood or metal used 
in gardens, for the purpose of bearing either 
a number referring to a catalogue, or the 
name of the plant with which it is con- 
nected. — 4. An abbreviation of Tally-shop. 
Tally (tal'li), v.t pret. & pp. tallied; ppr. 
tallying. [As to meaning 1 see the noun 
Tally.] 1. To score with con-espondent 
notches ; to fit ; to suit ; to make to corre- 
spond. 

They are not so well tallied to the present Juncture. 

Pope. 

2. Naut. to pull aft, as the sheets or lower 
comers of the main and fore sail. 

And while the lee clue-garnet's lower'd aw^, 

Taut aft the sheet tliey tally, and belay. Falconer. 

Tally (tarii), v.i. To be fitted; to suit; to 
correspond; to conform; to match. 

I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the 
channel. Addison, 

Your idea . . . tallies exactly with mine. 

H. Walpole. 

Tally! (tftlli), adv. (See Tall, 8.] Stoutly; 
with spirit. 

You, Lodowick, 

That stand so tally on your reputation. 

You shall be he shall speak it. Beau. &■ FI. 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fcp. 
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Tally Ho (talli hd"). interj. and n. The 
huntsman’s cry to urge on his hounds. 

Tall^plUUl (tarU-man),n. 1. One who carries 
on a tally 'trade; one who sells goods on 
credit, or on terms of payment by small 
weekly sums till the debt is paid. —2. One 
who keeps a tally or account. 

Tally-shop (talll-shopl, n. A shop or store 
at which goods or articles are sold on the 
tally-system (which see). 

TaHy-system, Tally-trade (taVii-sis-tem, 
tal'll-trad), n. A system of dealing carried 
on in lyondon and other large towns, by 
which shopkeepers furnish certain articles 
on credit to their customers, the latter 
agreeing to pay the stipulated price by cer- 
tain weekly or monthly instalments. Both 
seller and purcliaser keep books in which 
the circumstances of the transaction and 
the payment of the several instalments are 
entered, and which serve as a tally and 
countertally. The goods thus furnished are 
usually of inferior quality, and the prices 
exorbitant. 

Talma (tal'ma), n. [Probably after Talma, 
the French tragedian.] A kind of large 
cape, or short, full cloak worn by ladies and 
also by gentlemen. 

Talmi-^Old (tai'me-gold), n. A yellow alloy 
consisting of 90 per cent copper and 8^ zinc, 
covered with a very thin sheet of gold, used 
for trinkets. The gold varies from 0*03 to 
fully 1 per cent. Weale. Called a\Bo Abys- 
sinian gold. 

Talmud (tal'mud), n. [Chal. talmOd, in- 
struction; Heb. and Syr. talinid, a disciple, 
from Idtnad, to learn, to teach.] The body 
of the Hebrew civil and canonical laws, tra- 
ditions, and explanations, or the book that 
contains them. The authority of the Tal- 
mud was long esteemed second only to that 
of the Bible, and according to its precepts 
almost the whole Jewish people have con- 
tinued to order their religious life down 
almost to the present day. It contains the 
laws, and a compilation of expositions of 
duties imposed on the people, either in 
Scripture, by tradition, or by authority of 
their doctors, or by custom. It consists of 
two parts, the Mishiia and the Gemara, the 
former being the written law, and the latter 
a collection of traditions and comments of 
Jewish doctors. 

There arc two Talntuds, both having the same 
Mishna, or text . . . but each a different Gemara, 
or commentary. They are called the yerusatem 
Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud. The latter 
isalway.s preferred by the Jews to the former, hut by 
Christians is less highly esteemed. fCitto. 

Well versed was he in Hebrew books, 

Talmud and Targum, and the lore 
Of Kabala. Tennyson. 

Talmudic, Talmudlcal (tal-mud'ik, tal- 
mud'lk-al),a. Pertaining to the Tuhimd; con- 
tained in the Talmud; as, Talmudic fables. 

Talmudist (tal'mud-ist), n. One versed in 
the Talmud. 

TalmudlstiC (tal-mud-ist'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the Talmud; resembling the Talmud; 
Talmudic. 

Talon (taVon), n. [Fr. and Sp., the heel, 
from L. taluH, the ankle, the heel.] 1. The 
claw of a bird of prey. 

Swoops 

The vulture, l)eak and talon, at the heart 
Made for all noble motion. Tennyson. 

2. In arch, same as Ogee.-~Z. In locks, the 
shoulder on the bolt against which the key 
presses in shooting the bolt. 

Talook, Talookah (ta-luk', ta-lqk'a), n. A 
district or dependency in India, the revenues 
of which are under the management of a 
talookdar. Simmonds. 

Talookdar(ta-luk^dkr),n. In India, a native 
acting as the head of a revenue department 
but under a superior, or zemindar, through 
whom he pays his rent; a petty zemindar. 

Ta-lOU (ta-luO> Chinese name for a 

glass flux, consisting chiefly of silicate of 
lead with a little copper, used as an enamel 


genus 

common mole (T. europea, Linn.) is well 
known from its subterranean habits, and its 
vexatious burro wings in cultivated grounds. 
See Mole.— 2. Inpathol. a tumour under the 
skin; also, an encysted tumour on the head: 
BO called because it is vulgarly supposed to 
burrow like a mole. 

TalpUUB (taPpi-dd), n. pi. [L. talpa, a mole, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] The family of 
moles. See Mole. 

Talus (t&lus), n. [L. talus, the ankle.] 1. In 
anat. the astragalus, or that bone of the 


foot which is articulated to the leg; the 
ankle.— 2. Inarch, the slope or inclination 
of any work, as of a wall inclined on its face, 
either by decreasing its thickness toward 
the summit, or by leaning it against a bank. 
3. In fort, the slope of a work, as a bastion, 
rampart, or parapet. In this signification 
the word is also written Talut. —4. In geol. 
a sloping heap of broken rocks and stones 
at the foot of any cliff or rocky declivity. 

The term subaHrial is intended to apply to those 
materials which are derived from atmospheric wa.ste, 
but have not been as.sorted in water. The talus 
found at the foot of every cliff consists of debris 
which may be washed down in part by rain, but the 
quantity of water is not sufficient to give it a stratified 
character. The coarser materials are found at the 
bottom of the slope, which has the fan-shaued char- 
acteristic of ail sediment allowed to ^rcao without 
restraint from a single point. Prof. Young. 

B. In mrg. a variety of club-foot, in which 
the heel rests on the ground and the toes 
are drawn towards the leg. Goodrich. 

Talut (ta'lut), n. See Talus, 3. 

TalvaB (tarvas), n. |0. Fr. talevas; origin 
doubtful.] A kind of pavise or large wooden 
shield, of an oblong form, used in the four- 
teenth century. 

TalWOOd (taPwqd), n. Same as Tallwood. 

Tamablllty (tam-a-bil'i-tl), n. The quality 
of being tamable; tamableness. 

Tamable (tam'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
tamed or subdued; capable of being re- 
claimed from a wild or savage state. 

Tamableness (tam'a-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being tamable. 

Tamandua (ta-man'du-a), n. The name 
given to a species of ant-eater, the Myrme- 
cophaga tatnandua or Tamandua telra- 
dactyla, about the size of a full-grown cat. 
Called also Little Ant-bear. See Ant- 
EATER. 

Tamanoir (tam'an-wftr). n. The native name 
of the edentate mammal known as the 
great ant-eater or ant-bear, the Myrmeco- 
phaga jubata. See Ant-bear. 

Tamanu (tam'a-ntt), n. The native name 
of a green heavy resin from the Society 
Islands, obtained from Calophyllum Ino- 
phyllum. Called also Tacamahac. 

Tamarack (tam'a-rak), 71. The black or 
American larch (Larix americana). Called 
also Hackmatack. 

Tamara-spice (tam'a-ra-spls), n. [An East 
Indian name.) A spice consisting of equal 
parts of cinnamon, cloves, and coriander- 
seeds, with half the quantity of aniseed and 
fennel-seed, all powdered. It is a favourite 
condiment with Italians. 

TamaricacesB (tam'a-ri-ka"8e-e), n, pi, [See 
Tamarisk.] A small nat. order of poly- 
pe talous exogens. The species are either 
shrubs or herbs, inhabiting chiefly the basin 
of the Mediterranean. They have minute 
alternate simple leaves and usually small 
white or pink flowers in terminal spikes. 
They are all more or less astringent, and 
their ashes after burning are remarkable 
for possessing a large quantity of sulphate 
of soda. See TAMARISK. 

Tamarin (tam'a-rin), n. [Native name in 
Cayenne.] The common name for the spe- 
cies of the sub-genus Midas of South Ameri- 
can monkeys. The tamarins are active, 
restless, and irritable little creatures, two 
of the smallest being the silky tamarin 
{Midas rosalia) and the little lion monkey 
{M. leonina), the 
latter of wlilch, 
though only a 
few Inches in 
length, presents 
a wonderful re- 
semblance to 
the lion. 

Taniarlnd(tam'- 
a-rind), n. [It. 
and Sp. tama- 
rindo, Fr. taina- 
rin, from Ar. 
tamr - hindl, 
from Camr, fruit, 
date, and hindl, 

Indian ; akin 
Heb. tamar, a 
palm-tree, from 
tamar, to stand 
erect] A genus 
of plants (Tama- 
rind us), nat. or- 
der Leguminoste. 

The name is also 
given to the fruit The tamarind-tree {T. in- 
aica) is the only species of the genus Tama- 
rindus,but it has two varieties, characterized 



Tamarind ( Tamartndus 
indica).- 


by the varying length of the pod. The East 
Indian variety has long pods about 6 inches 
in length, with six to twelve seeds, whereas 
the West Indian variety has much shorter 

E ods, containing one to four seeds. The tree 
as an elegant appearance, from its grace- 
ful pinnated foliage and its racemes of 
sweet-smelling flowers, the calyx of which 
is yellow, the petals yellow streaked with 
red, the filaments purple, and the anthers 
brown. Both varieties are cultivated for 
the sake of their shade, and their cooling 
grateful acid fruit. The pulp is imported 
Into European countries. In the East In- 
dies it is dried either in the sun or artifi- 
cially with salt added, which latter kind is 
sent to Europe. The West Indian tama- 
rinds are put into Jars with layers of sugar 
between them, or with boiling syrup poured 
over them, and are called prepared tama- 
rinds; but the East Indian tamarinds are 
most esteemed. The pulp is frequently em- 
ployed In medicine; it is cooling and gently 
laxative, and is peculiarly grateful in fevers 
and Inflammatory diseases. 

Tamaiind-flsb (tam'a-rind-flsh), n. A pre- 
paration of a kind of East Indian fish with 
the acid pulp of the tamarind fruit, much 
esteemed as a breakfast relish in India. 
Tamarisk (tam'a-risk), 7i. [L. tamariscus, 
tamarix, said to be from the plants gi’owlng 
on the banks of the Tamaris, wovv the Tambro, 
on the borders of the Pyrenees.] The com- 
mon name of 
plants of the 
genus Tamarix, 
the type of the 
nat. order Tnm- 
arlcaceee. The 
species are 

shrubs or small 
trees, clothed 
with very small 
green leaves 
and long spikes 
of pink flowers. 
T. galLica is a 
native of 

France and of 
the Mediter- 
ranean, and is 
naturalized on 
some parts of 
the southern 
English coast. 
Its ashes con- 
tain a large 
quantity of sul- 
phate of soda. T. indica (the Indian tama- 
risk) produces galls which are used in dye- 
ing and in photography. (SeeMAHEE.) The 
largest and most elegant species is T. orieii- 
talis, a native of Arabia, Persia, and the 
East Indies. The bark of T. africana is 
used in medicine as a tonic, and its ashes, 
like those of T. gallica, yield a large quan- 
tity of sulphate of soda. 

Tamarix (tam'a-riks), 7i. A genus of plants. 
See Tamarisk. 

Tambac (tam'bak), n. 1. Same as Tombac. 
2. Agallochum or aloes-wood. 

Tambour (tam'bdr), 71. [h'r. tambour. See 
Tabour.] 1. A drum. 

When I sound 

The tambour of God, ten cities hear 

Its voice, and answer to the call in arms. Southey. 

•—Tambour de Basque, a tambourine.— 2. In 
arch, (a) a term applied to the naked part 
of Corinthian and Composite capitals, which 
bear some resemblance to a drum. It is 
also called the vase, and campaua, or the 
bell. (6) The wall of a circular temple sur- 
rounded with columns, (c) The circular 
vertical part both below and above a cu- 
pola. (d) A kind of lobby or vestibule of tim- 
ber work with folding doors, and covered 
with a ceiling, as within the porches of 
churches, <fec., to break the current of wind 
from without, (e) A cylindrical stone, such 
as one of the courses of the shaft of a 
column.— 3. A circular frame on which silk 
or other stuff is stretched for the purpose of 
being embroidered: so called from its re- 
semblance to a drum; also, the embroidery 
worked upon it. Machines have been con- 
structed for tambour working, and continue 
to be used with success.— 4. In fort, a kind 
of work formed of palisades, or pieces of 
wood 10 feet long planted closely together, 
and driven firmly into the ground, and in- 
tended to defend a road, gate, or other en- 
trance. . . , 

Tsmbotir (tamlibr), v. t. and i. To embroider 
with a tambour; to work on a tambour frame. 



Tamarisk ( 7 amarix gallica). 
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Tambourine (tam-bu-r6n'), w. [Fr. tarn- 
bourin, from tambour, a tator. See Tabor.] 

1 . A musical instrument of the drum species. 
It is much used among the Biscayans, and 
hence is also knovni by the name of tambour 
de Basque. It is formed of a hoop, like one 
end of a drum, over which parchment Is 
stretched. Small pieces of metal called 
Jingles are inserted in the hoop, to wliich 
also small bells are sometimes attached. It 
is sounded by sliding the fingers along the 
parchment, or by striking it with the back 
of the hand or with the fist or the elbow; 
a timbrel.— 2. A lively French dance, for- 
merly in vogue in operas. It was accom- 
panied with a pedal bass in imitation of the 
drone caused by rubbing the thumb over 
the skin of a tambourine. 

Tambour-work (tam'])or-w6rk), n. A kind 
of embroidery. See Tambour, 3. 
Tambreet (tam-bret'), n. The name given 
by the natives of New South Wales to the 
duck-bill or Ornithorhyuchus. 

Tamburln,t Tamburlnet (tam-bw-ren'), n. 
Same as Tambourine. Spenser. 
Tamburone (tam-bu-ro'na), n. [It.] The 
Italian name for the military bass-drum. 
Tame (tam), a. [A. Sax. tarn, tame, gentle, 
mild; D. Dan. Sw. and Goth, tam, Icel. 
tamr, 0. H. G. zam . Mod. G. zahm, tame. The 
root is the same as in L. domo, to tame, sub- 
due, conquer, dominus, a lord; Gr. damad, 
to subdue; Skr. dam, to subdue, to tame.] 

1. Having lost its native wildness and shy- 
ness; accustomed to man; domesticated; 
domestic; as, a tame deer; a tame bird. — 

2. Wanting in spirit; submissive; subdued; 
depressed; spiritless. ‘You, tame slaves 
of the laborious plough.’ Roscommon. 

He’s no swagecrer, hostess; a /ame cheater, i’ faith. 

ShaA:. 

8 . Unanimated; without spirit; insipid; dull; 
wanting in interest; flat; as, a tame poem; 
his anecdotes are very tame; the scenery 
was quite tame.—^. Without earnest feeling 
or fervour; listless; cold. 

He that is cold and tam€ in hi.s prayers hath not 
tasted of the deliciousncss of religion and the good- 
ness of God. yer. Taylor. 

6 . Accommodated to one’s habits; grown 
into a custom; wonted; accustomed. [Rare.] 

Sequestering from me all 
That time, acquaintance, custom and condition 
Made ana most familiar to my nature. SAa/t. 
6 . Harmless; ineffectual; impotent. 

His remedies are i' the present peace. SbaAr. 

Tame (tam), v.t. pret. <6; pp. tamed; ppr. 
taming. [A. Sax. tamkin, from the adjective.] 
1 . To reclaim ; to reduce from a wild to a 
domestic state ; to make gentle and fami- 
liar; as, to tame a wild beast.— 2. To subdue; 
to crush; to conquer; to depress; as, to tame 
the pride or passions of youth. 

I’ll tame you ; I’ll bring you in subjection. Shak. 
Nay— yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Caesar, Tennyson. 

Tamet (tam), v.t. [Fr. entamer, to cut into, 
to make the first cut upon, to begin upon.] 
To begin upon by taking a part of; to broach 
or taste, as liquor ; to deal out ; to divide ; 
to distribute. 

In the time of the famine he is the Joseph of the 
country, and kcc{)S the poor from starving. Then 
he tameth his stacks of corn, which not his covet- 
ousness, but providence, hath reserved for time of 
need. Fuller. 


Tameabllity (tam-a-bil'i-ti), n. Capability 
of being tamed. Sydney Smith. 

Tameable (tilm'a-bl), a. Tamable. 

Ganzas are supposed to be great fowls, of a strong 
flight, and easily tameable, divers of which may be so 
brought up, &c. Bp. Wilkins, 


TameablenesB (tam'a-bl-nes), n. Tame- 
ability. 

Tameless (tam'les), a. Incapable of being 
tamed; untamable. 

The tameless steed could well his waggon wield. 

Bp. Hall. 

Tamelessness (tarn'les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being tameless; untamable- 
ness. Byron. 

Tamely (tarn'll), adv. In a tame manner; 
with unresisting submission ; meanly ; ser- 
vilely; without manifesting spirit; as, to 
submit tamely to oppression; to bear re- 
proach tamely. ‘When you can tamely 
suffer to be abused.' Swift. 

Tameness (tiun'nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being tame or gentle; a state of domestica- 
tion.— 2. Unresisting submission; meanness 
in bearing insults or injuries; want of spirit. 

3. The state of being without Interest, 
beauty, or animation; as, the tameness of a 
narrative; the tameness of the scenery. 


Tamer (tam'drX n. One who tames or sub- 
dues; one that reclaims from wildness. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast. Gray. 

Tamlas (ta'mi-as), n. [Gr., a steward, a 
store-keeper, from the cheek- pouches in 
which these animals can carry a quantity 
of food or from their laying up large stores 
in their holes.] A genus of rodent mam- 
mals, allied to the true squirrels, but dis- 
tinguished from them by the possession of 
cheek-pouches, and their habit of retreat- 
ing into underground holes. They are of 
small size, and all of them marked with 
stripes on the back and sides. Lister’s 
ground-squirrel {T. Listeri) is very common 
in the United States, where It is popularly 
known as hackee, chipmunk, or chipmuck. 
'J'he striped ground-squirrel (T. striatus) is 
a very small species, inhabiting the vicinity 
of the Rocky Mountains, and an allied spe- 
cies is said to be very common in Siberia. 
See GROUND-SQUIRREL. 

Tamil (tam'il), n. l. One of a race of men 
inhabiting South India and Ceylon, and be- 
longing to the Dravidian stock. The Tamils 
form by far the most civilized and ener- 
getic of the Dravidian peoples.— 2. The lan- 
guage spoken in the south-east of the Mad- 
ras ITesidency, and in the northern parts of 
Ceylon. It is a member of the Dravidian or 
Tamilian family. See Dravidian, 
Tamilian (ta-mil'i-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Tamils or their language. See above. 
Tamlne, Tamlll^ (tam'in, tam'i-ni), n. [Fr. 
Hamine. See Stamin. ] 1. A strainer or 
bolter of hair or cloth. —2. A thin woollen 
or worsted stuff, highly glazed. Written 
also Tammin. 

TamlS (tara'i), n. [Fr., from D. terns, E. 

a sieve. ] A sieve; a searce. Written 
also 2'ammy. 

Tamls-blrd ( ta'mis-b^rd ), n. A guinea- 
fowl. 

They arc by some called the Barbary-hen; by others 
the Tamis-bird, and by others the bird of Numidia. 

Goldsmith. 

Tamkin (tam'kin), n, [For tampkin.] The 
stopper of a cannon. See Tampion. 
Tammauy-rlng (tam'ma-ni-ring), n. [From 
Tammany, m American Indian chief , who for 
his reputed virtues was in the latter years 
of the Revolution facetiously chosen patron 
saint of the new republic, his name being 
adopted hy several secret societies ] A New 
York political combination which, by exten- 
sive bribery and intrigue, secured the con- 
trol of the elections In that city and the 
management of the municipal revenues, 
which were unscrupulously plundered; any 
combination for similar purposes. 

Tammin (tam'in), n. Sec Tam IN E. 
Tammuz (tam'nmz), n. A word occurring 
once in the Bible, and probably designating 
the Phoenician Adonis. His feast began 
with mourning for his loss. 

And behold there sat women weepine for Tammuz. 

Ezek. vhi. 14. 

Tammy (tam'i), n. See Tamis. 

Tamp (tamp), v.f. [Fr. tamponner, taper, 
Fr. tampir. See TAMPION.] 1. In blasting, 
when the hole is drilled and charged with 
powder to ram it tight, with dry sand, tough 
clay, or some other substance, to prevent the 
explosion taking effect hy way of the hole. 
The term is similarly used in some otJier 
cases. See Tamping.— 2. To force in or down 
by frequent, somewhat light, strokes; us, to 
taynp mud so as to make a smooth place. 
Tampan (tam'pan), n. A South African tick, 
remarkable for the venom of its bite. Dr. 
Livingstone. 

Tamper (tam'pfir), v.i. [Probably a form of 
temper. ] 1. To meddle ; to be busy ; to try 
little experiments; to have to do with any- 
thing without fitness or necessity; as, to 
tamper with a disease. 

'Tis dangerous tamp'rinjr- with a muse. 

Roscommon. 

The Tudors, far from considering the law of suc- 
cession as a divine and unchangeable institution, were 
constantly tampering with it. Macaulay. 

2. To meddle with, especially so as to alter 
by corruption or adulteration ; to make to 
be not genuine ; as, the text has been tam- 
ered with. —8. To practise secretly, as by 
ribery or other unfair underhand means; 
to influence towards a certain course by se- 
cret and unfair means; as. the witness has 
been tampered with. Tamper is generally 
followed by with in all the senses. In the 
following extract, however, it is used inde- 
pendently. 

Others tampered 

For Fleetwood, Desborough, and Lambert. 

Hudibras. 


Tamper (tamp'^r), ». 1 . One who tamps, 
or prepares for blasting, by stopping the 
hole in which the charge is placed.— 2. An 
instrument used in tamping; a tamping-bar 
or tamping-iron. 

Tamperer ( tam'p6r-6r ), n. One who tam- 
pers; one who uses unfair, underhand means 
in dealing with a person to bring him over 
to his ends. 

He himself was not tortured, but was surrounded 
In the Tower by tamperers and traitors, and so made 
unfairly to convict himself out of his own mouth. 

Household Words. 

Tamping (tamp'ing), n. [See Tamp ] 1. In 
blasting, the act or operation of filling up a 
blast-hole above the charge, so as to direct 
the force of the explosion laterally and rend 
the rock.— 2. In milit mining, the operation 
of packing with earth, sand, &c., that part 
of a mine nearest to the charge, to increase 
its effectiveness in a given direction. — 8. In 
smelting, the operation of stopping with 
clay the issues of a blast-furnace.— 4. The 
material used for the above purposes. 
Tamping-bar, Tamping-iron (tamp'ing- 
bar, tamp'ing-i-6rn), n. A bar of copper, brass, 
or wood used in packing tamping upon a 
charge. 

Tampion (tam 'pi -on), n. [Fr. tampon, a 
nasalized form from tapon, tape, a bung, 
from the German or Dutch word equivalent 
to E. tap, a plug or stopper. See Tap.] 

1. The stopper of a cannon or other piece of 
ordnance, consisting of a cylinder of wood 
placed in its muzzle to prevent the admis- 
sion of water or dust; aiso, the wooden bot- 
tom for a charge of grape-shot.— 2. A plug 
for stopping closely the upper end of an 
organ-pipe. Written also Tampoon, Tom- 
pion. 

Tampon (tam'pon), 71. [See Tampion. ] In 
surg. a plug inserted to stop hajmorrhage, 
Tampoon t (tam'pun), n. 1 . A tampion.— 

2. The bung of a vessel. 

Tam-tam (tam'tam), 71 . [Hind., from sound 
of drum.] 1. A kind of native drum used 
in the East Indies and in Western Africa. 
The tam-tam is of various shapes, but gene- 
rally it is made of a hollow cylinder formed 



Various forms of Indian Tam-tams. 


of fibrous wood, such as palm-tree, or of 
earthenware, each end covered with skin. 
It is heat upon with the fingers, and also 
with the open hand, and produces a hollow 
monotonous sound. Public notices, when 
proclaimed in the bazaar or public parts of 
Eastern towns, are generally accompanied 
by the tam-tam. Written also Tom-tom.— 
2. A Chinese gong. 

TamuHan ( ta-mu'li-an ), a. Same as Ta- 
milian. 

Tamus (ta'mus), n. [L. tamnus, tamus, a 
kind of wild climbing plant.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order DioscoreaceEo. The T. com- 
munis, or black bryony, is a very common 
plant in hedges and thickets throughout 
Europe, and is very frequent in England. It 
is a climbing herbaceous plant, having very 
large tubers, shining heart-shaped pointed 
leaves, and racemes of small greenish dioe- 
cious flowers, which are succeeded by shin- 
ing red berries. The whole plant contains 
a bitter acrid principle, which renders it 
unwholesome. 

Tan (tan), v.t pret. & pp. tanned; ppr. tan- 
ning. [Fr. tanner, to tan, ta7\, oak bark 
for tanning; probably from Armor, tann, 
oak, or from G. tanne, a fir. From Fr. tan- 
ner comes also tawny.] 1. To convert into 
leather, as animal skins, by steeping them 
in an infusion of oak or some other bark, by 
which they are impregnated with tannin or 
tannic acid, an astringent substance which 
exists in several spiecles of bark, and thus 
rendered firm, durable, and in some degree 
impervious to water.— 2. To make brown; to 
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imbrown by exposure to the rays of the sun; 
to make sunburnt. 

His face all tann'd with scorching sunny ray 

As he had travell’d many a sunny day 

Through broiling sands of Araby and Ind, 

Spenser. 

S.t To deprive of the freshness of youth; to 
impair the freshness and beauty of. 

Reckoning time, whose million'd accidents, . . . 
Tan sacred beauty. ShaA\ 

4. To beat ; to flog ; to thrash. [Colloq, or 
low.] 

The master couldn’t tan him for not doing it. 

Mrs, //. H'ood. 

Tan (tan), v.i. 1. To get or become tanned ; 
as, the leather tans easily. — 2. To become 
tan-coloured or tawny; as, my face tans 
quickly with the sun. 

Tan (tan), n. 1. The bark of the oak, willow, 
chestnut, larch, and other trees abounding 
in tannin, bruised and broken by a mill, and 
used for tanning lii«le8. Tan, after being 
used in tanning, is utilized in gardening for 
making hot-beds ; and it is also made into 
cakes and used as fuel. Called in this form 
Tan-halls or Tan-turf. —2. A yellowisli-brown 
colour, like that of tan.— 3. An irabrowning 
of the skin by exposure to tlie sun, especially 
in tropical countries; as, hands covered 
with tan. 

Tan (tan), a. Of the colour of tan; resem- 
bling tan; tawny. 

Several bl.-^ck and (an spaniels of the breed of 
King Charles the Second, were reposing near him 
on velvet cushions. Disraeli. 

Tanacetum (tan-a-s6'tnin), n. (.See Tansy.] 
A genus of plants, tjat. <n’<ler Compositio, 
containing about thirty species, natives of 
Europe, North Africa, North and Central 
Asia, and North America. They are tall 
annual or perennial herbs, with usually 
finely divided leaves and button-like heads 
of yellow flowers. T. vulgare, or common 
tansy, is a well-known plant, being abun- 
dant in Britain and throughout Europe on 
the bortlers of fields and roadsides. Every 
part of the plant is bitter, and it is consid- 
ered as tonic and anthelmintic, tansy-tea 
being an old popular medicine. It is now 
cultivated in gardens mainly for the young 
leaves, which are shredded down and em- 
ployed to flavour puddings, cakes, ttc. 

linage! (tan'a-jtir), n. A bird of the genus 
Tanagra (which see). 

Tanagfa (tan'a-gra), n. (Braz. tangara, a 



Tanagcr ( Tanagra cya7toce/'hala). 

tanager. ] A genus of passerine birds of the 
finch family (Eringillida'), having a conical 
beak, triangular at the base, the upper man- 
dible notched towards the tip, and its ridge 
arched. There are several species, ail re- 
sembling the finches proper in their habits. 
They are remarkable for their bright col- 
ours. They are chiefly inhabitants of the 
tropical parts of America. 

Tanagrlll8B(tan-a-gri'ne),7i. A sub-family 
of passerine birds, family SMngillidte; the 
tauagers. See Tanagra. 

Tan-balls (tan-bHlz). w. •gl. The spent bark 
of the tanner’s yard pressed into balls or 
lumps, which harden on drying and serve 
for fuel. Called also Tan-turf. 

Tan-bod (tan'bod), 71. In hort. a bod made 
of tan; a bark bed or stove. See Bark-bed. 

Tandexn (tan'Uem), adv. [L., at length, that 
Is, after a certain interval of iitaa. Its use 
in the English sense is by a mere pun or 
joke.] One harnessed behind the other; as, 
to drive tandem, that is. with two horses 
harnessed singly one before the other in- 
stead of abreast. 

Tandem (tari'dem). n. (See above.] A two- 
wheeled carriage arawn by two horses har- 
nessed one before the other. 

The Duke of St. James’s now got on rapidly, and 
also found sufficient time for his boat, his tandem, 
and his toilette. Disraeli. 
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Tang (tang), n. [‘A metaphor from a ring- 
ing sound. Twang and tang are both used 
for a loud ringing sound and a strong taste.' 
Wed(jwood.'\ 1. A strong taste or flavour; 
particularly, a taste of something extrane- 
ous to the thing itself; as. wine or cider has 
a tang of the cask. —2. Specific flavour or 
quality; characteristic property; distinctive 
tinge, taint, or the like. ^ A cant of philoso- 
phisra and a tang of party politics.’ Jeffrey. 

Such proceedings had a strong tang of tyranny. 

Fuller. 

3. Sound; tone; especially, a twang or sharp 
sound. ‘She had a tongue with a tang.' 
Shak. 

Tijcre is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which 
gives their speech a different tang from ours. 

//older. 

Tang (tang), v.t To ring; to twang; to 
cause to sound loudly. ‘ Let thy tongue 
tang arguments of state.’ Shale.— To tang 
bees, to strike two pieces of metal together 
so as, by producing a loud sound, to induce 
a Bwann of bees to settle. 

Tang (tang), n. [Probably a modification of 
tongue, O.E. tong, or allied to to7igs.} A 
projecting part of an object which is in- 
serted into and so secured to another ; as, 
(a) the part of a knife, fork, chisel, file, and 
the like, which goes into the handle. (6) The 
projecting part of the breech of a musket 
which goes into the stock, (c) The part of 
a sword-blade to which the hilt is fastened. 
(d) The tongue of a buckle. 

Tang (tang), n. A kind of sea-weed; tangle. 

Tangidung (tan'ga-lung), 71. [Native name.] 
An animal of the civet kind, Vivetra Tanga- 
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lunga, belonging to Sumatra. It is about 
2^ feet long, the head measuring nearly 
7 inches in length, and the tail 11 inches. 
The body is furnished with a close downy 
covering of soft hairs next the skin. 

Tangence (taiTjens), n. A touching ; tan- 
gency.- TAc point of tangence is the point 
of contact of a tangent line. 

Tangency (tan'jen-si), n. State of being 
tangent ; a contact or touching. —Problem 
of tangencies, among the old geometers, a 
branch of the geometrical analysis, the gen- 
eral object of wliich was to describe a circle 
passing through given points, and toui;hing 
straight lines or circles given in position, 
the number of data being always limited to 
three. 

Tangent (taiTjont), n. [L. tangens, tangen- 
tis, ppr. from L. tango, to touch. Akin tact. ] 
In geom. a straight line 
which touches or meets 
a circle or curve in one 
point, and which being 
produced does not cut it, 
as A, B, c, D, E, P ill fig. 1. 

Euclid has shown that 
the straight lino drawn at 
right angles to the diam- 
eter of a circle, from the 
extremity of it, is a tan- 
gent to the circle. In trigon. the tangent of 
an arc or angle is a straight line touching the 
circle of which the arc is a part, at one ex- 
tremity of the arc, and meeting the diameter 
passing through the other extremity. Thus, 
ill fig. 2, let AH be a straight line drawn 
toucliiiig the circle ade at A, one extrem- 
ity of the arc a b, and 
Fig. 2 . meeting the diameter 

IB produced, which 
passes through the 
other extremity b in 
the point H ; then A ii 
is the tangent of the 
arc A B, or of the angle 
A C B, of which A B is 
the measure. The tan- 
gent of an arc or angle 
is also the tangent of 
its supplement. Thus, 
A H is the tangent 
of the supplement a I, or of the angle A o i ; 
for it is easy to see that the definition above 
giveu applies equally to the arc a b and to 
the arc ai. The arc and its tangent have 
always a certain relation to each other; and 
when the one is given iii parts of the radius, 
the other can always he computed by means 
of an infinite series. For trigonometrical 
purposes tangents for every arc from 0 de- 
grees to 90 degrees, as well as sines, cosines, 
S:c. , have been calculated with reference to 
a radius of a certain length, and these or 
their logarithms formed into tables. In 
the higher geometry the word tangent is 
not limited to straight lines, but Is also ap- 
plied to curves In contact with other curves, 
and also to surfaces . — Method of tangents, 
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the name given to the calculus In its early 
period. When the equation of a curve U 
given, and it is required to determine the 
tangent at any point, this is called the direct 
method of tangents; and when the sub tan- 
gent to a curve, at any ^oint, is given, and 
it is required to determine the equation of 
the curve, this is termed the inverse method 
qf tangents. The above terms are synony- 
mous with the differential and integral cal- 
culus. — Natural tangents, tangents ex- 
pressed by natural numbers. —Artificial tan- 
gents, tangents expressed by logarithms.— 
To go or Jly off at a tangent, to break off 
suddenly from one line of action, train of 
thought, or the like, and go on to something 
else. 

r>oin Dofison and Fogg’s his mind few off at a 
tanf^ent to tlie very centre of the history of tlic queer 
client. Dickens. 

Tangent (taiTJent), a. Touching ; in geom. 
touching at a single point; as, a tangent 
line; curves tangent to each other.— jraTi- 
gent galvanometer. See under Galvan- 
ometer. — Tangent plane, a plane which 
touches a curved surface, as a sphere, cylin- 
fler, tfec . —Tangent sailing. Same as Middle^ 
latitude Sailing. See under MIDDLE.— Tati- 

? cnt scale, a form of breech sight for cannon, 
ts base has a curvature corresponding to 
the circumference of the breech of the gun, 
and its face is cut into steps correspoiuling 
to angles of elevation. - ra7i<7e7i< screw, a 
screw which acts in the direction of a tan- 
gent to an arc or circle. Such screws are 
used for minute adjustments of instruments 
of precision, as a considerable amount of 
rotation in the screw gives hut a small 
amount of rotation to the circle or wheel. 
See Worm-wheel. 

Tangential (tan-jen'shal), a. Pertaining to 
a tangent; in the direction of a tangent.— 
Tangential force, (a) the same as centrifugal 
force, (b) In mack, a force whicJi acts upon 
a wheel in the direction of a tangent to the 
wheel is said to he tangential, nn<l this is 
the direction in which motion is communi- 
cated between wheels and pinions, or from 
one wheel to another. — Tangential jdane. 
The same as Tangent Plane. See under 
Tangent, a. 

Tangentially (tan-jen'shal-li), adv. In a 
tangential manner; in the direction of a 
tangent. 

Tangerine (tan'jer-in), n. [From Tangiers.} 
An esteemed small-fruited variety of orange. 
Tang-flsh (tung'ftsh), n. [From tang, a kind 
of sea- weed.] A name given to the seal in 
Shetland. 

Tanghin (tan'gin), n. [The native name in 
M^agascar. ] A deadly poison obtained 
from the seeds of Tanghinia venenifera. See 
Tangihnia. —Trial by tanghin, a kind of or- 
deal formerly practised in Madagascar to de- 
termine the guilt or innocence of an accused 
person, by taking the tanghin poison. 'The 
seed was pounded and a small piece swal- 
lowed by each person to he tried. If the ac- 
cused retained the poison in the system 
death quickly resulted— a proof of guilt; if 
the stomach rejected the dose little liarm 
supervened— andinnocence was established. 
By the influence of Christianity its use has 
been discontinued. Spelled also Tanguin. 
T ff nghinla (tan-gin'i-ai. 7i. [See above.] A 



Tanghinia venenifera. 


genus of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Apocynacece, T. venenifera is a tree which 
produces the celebrated tanghin poison of 
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Madagascar. The poisonous quality resides 
in the kernel, and one seed is said to be suffi- 
cient to kill twenty persons. It has smooth 
alternate thickish leaves, and large terminal 
cymes of pink flowers, which are succeeded 
by large purplish fruits containing a hard 
stone surrounded by a thick fibrous flesh. 
The genus is now often united with Cerbera. 
Tanglbmty (tan-Ji-biri-tl). 71 . The qualitv 
of being tangible or perceptible to the touch 
or sense of feeling. 

Tanfibility and impenetrability were elsewhere 
made by him the very essence of body. Cud-worth, 

Tangible (tan'ji-bl), o. [Fr. tangible, L. 
tangibilis, from tango, to touch. See Tact.] 

1. Capable of being touched or grasped. — 

2. Perceptilde by the touch; tactile. 

By this sense (touch), the fatt£^ib/f qualities of 
bodies are discerned, as liard, soft, sinootn. Locke. 


8 . Capable of being possessed or realized ; 
real; as, tangible security. ‘Direct and 
tangible benefits to ourselves and others.’ 
Southey. —4. Readily apprehensible by the 
mind; clear; evident; as, his actings afforded 
tangible proof of his guilt. 

This is an inference resting on broad and tangible 
proofs accessible to all the world. Buckle. 

TanglbleneSB (tan'jl-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being tangible; tangibility. 

Tangibly (tan'jl-blil, ado. In a tangible 
manner; so as to be perceptible to the 
touch. 

Tangle (tang'i), n. [From tang, a sea- weed. ] 
A water-spirit of the Orkneys which appeared 
sometimes as a little horse, at other times as 
a man covered with sea-weed. KeightUy. 

Tangierlne (tan'jer-ia), n. Same as Tan- 
gerine. 

Tangle ( tang'gl ), v. t. pret. it pp. tangled ; 
ppr. tangling. [Allied to Icel. thbngull, 
thang, Dan. and G. tang, tangle, sea-weed; 
nasalized forms corresponding to A. Sax. 
tcegl, Goth, tagl, hair, a tail.] 1. 'J'o unite or 
knit together confusedly; to ravel; to inter- 
weave or interlace, as threads, so as to make 
it difficult to unravel the knot. 

His speech was like a tangled chain. Shak. 

2. To insnarc ; to entrap ; as, to be tangled 
In the folds of dire necessity. ‘ I'angled in 
amorous nets.’ Milton. 

The Dauphin , . . 

Stands with the snare.s of war to tangle thee, Shak. 


8. To embroil; to embarrass; to confuse; to 
involve; to complicate. 


When tny simple weakness strays 
Tangled in forbidden w.iys. Crashaw, 


Clear-headed friend, whose Joyful scorn, 

Edged with sharp laughter, cut.s atwatn 
The knots that tangle human creeds. 

Tennyson. 


Tangle (tang'gl), v.i. To be entangled or 
united confusedly. 


Tangle (tang'gl), n. [See the verb.] 1. A 
kuol of threads or other things united con- 
fusedly, or so interwoven as not to be easily 
disengaged; as, hair or yarn in tangles. 


Were it not better done as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaira's hair. Milton. 


2. pf. A device used in dredging, for sweeping 
the sea- bed in order to obtain delicate forms 
of marine life, too small or frangible to be 
obtained by ordinary dredging. It consists 
of a bar supported on runners, and serving 
to drag after it a series of masses of hemp, 
^ach of which is a sort of mop which en- 
tangles the more minute and delicate forms 
of marine life without injuring them. — 
8. Any perplexity or embarrassment. —4. A 
name given to some species of sea-weed be- 
longing to the genus Laminaria (which see). 
Called also Tang.—b. A tall, lank person; 
any long dangling thing. [Scotch.] 

Tangllngly (tan^gling-li), adv. In a tang- 
ling manner. 

Tangly (tang'gU). a. Knotted; intertwined; 
intricate. 

Tangly (tang'gl!), a. Covered with sea- weed 
or tangle. 

Prone, helpless, onlhe tangly beach he lay. 

Falconer, 

Tangram (tan'gram), n. A Chinese toy used 
sometimes in primary schools as a means 
of instruction. It consists of a square of 
thin wood, or other material, cut into seven 
pieces of various shapes, as triangle, square, 
parallelogram, whicn pieces are capable of 
being combined in various ways so as to 
form a great number of different figures. 

Tangs (tangz), n. pi. Tongs. Written also 
tauigs. [Scotch.] 


Tangum (tan'gum), n. A variety of piebald 
horse found in Thibet, of which it is a native. 
It appears to be related to the Tartar horse. 



Tangum or Thibet Horse. 


Tan-house (tan'hous), n. A building in 
which tanner’s bark is stored. 

Tanler (tan'i-6rl, 71. Same as Tannier. 
Tanlst (tan'ist), 71. [Gael, tanaiste, a lord, 
the governor of a country ; in Ireland, the 
heir-apparent of a prince; from tan, a region 
or territory.] One of a family from which 
the chiefs of certain Celtic races were chosen 
by election : usually applied to the actual 
holder of the lands and honours, and fre- 
quently to his chosen succesBor. See Tan- 
ISTRY. 

It was not unusual to elect a tanist, or reversionary 
successor, in the Hfetimc of the reigning chief. 

Ha Ham. 

This family (the O’ Hanlons) -were tanist s ot a large 
territory within the present county ol Armagh. 

Lower. 

TanlstZT ( tan'lst-ri ). n. [See Tanist ] A 
mode of tenure that prevailed among vari- 
ous Celtic tribes, according to which the 
tanist or holder of honours or lands held 
them only for life, and his successor was 
fixed by election. According to this cus- 
tom the right of succession was not in the 
individual, but in the family to which he 
belonged; that Is, succession was hereditary 
in the family, but elective in the individual. 
The primitive intention seems to have been 
that the inheritance should descend to the 
oldest or most worthy of the blood and 
name of the deceased. This was in reality 
giving it to the strongest, and the practice 
often occasioned bloody wars in families. 

They were subject to the law of tanistry, of which 
the priuci|)lc is defined to be, that the demesne lands 
and dignity of chieftainship descended to the eldest 
and most worthy of the same blood. Hallam. 

Tank ( tangk ), a. [O. and Prov. E. and Sc. 
statxk, a tank, a pond, a wet ditch, from 
O.Fr. estanc (Mod. Fr. Uang), Sp. estarujuc, 
It. stag no, a pond, a pool, from L. stagmmi, 
a pond or pool of standing water (hence also 
stagna7it).] 1. A kind of cistern ; a large 
vessel or structure to contain liquid or gas; 
specifically, (a) that part of a locomotive 
tender which contains the water. (6) The 
stationary reservoir frf>m which the tank of 
the tender is filled, (c) A cistern for sUfring 
water on board ship, (d) A gas-holder or 
gasometer, or the cistern of a gas-holder, in 
which the lower edge of the inverted cham- 
ber dips beneath the water-surface. (See 
Gasometer.) («) Any chamber or vessel in 
which oil, molasses, <kc., is contained, to be 
drawn upon when required.— 2. In the East 
Indies an artificial or partly artificial pond 
or reservoir for water, often for irrigation. 
Some of the Indian tanks form lakes many 
miles in circumference, the impounded 
water being kept in by a massive dam. 
Tank (tangk), n. The tang of a file, &c. 
Tanka (tang'ka), n. [Chinese.] 1. The boat 
population of Canton and neighbourhood, 
that is, those who live in boats.— 2. A kina 
of boat at Canton, Macao, <Src., often rowed 
by women. It is about 25 feet long. 
Tankard (tangkkrd), n. [O.Fr. tanquart, 
tanquard, O.D. ta7icka€rd, a tankard; a 
word of quite uncertain origin.] A large 
vessel for liquors, most commonly a rather 
large drinking vessel, with a cover, usually 
made of pewter, thongh also of gold, silver, 
Ac. See Peg » tankard, also Tankard- 
bearer. 

Marius was the first who drank out of a silver tank- 
ard, after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot. 

Tankard (tan^krd), a. Of or pertaining 
to a tankard; nence, convivial; festive; jo- 
vial. MUton, 


Tankard^bearer (tangkkrd-bir-«r), n. One 
who, when London was very Imperfectly 
supplied with water, fetched water in large 
tankards holding two or three gallons from 
the conduits and pumps in the street. 

To talk of your turn in this company, and tome 
alone, like a tankard-bearer slX a conduit! FieJ 
B. yofison. 

Tankard-tumlp (tang'kftrd-tSr-nip), n. A 
name given to such common field-turnips 
as are of an oblong shape, and the roots of 
which in general grow a good deal above 
the surface of the ground. There are seve- 
ral varieties. 

Tank-engine (tangk'en-jln), 71. a locomo- 
tive which carries its own water and fuel, 
and so dispenses with a tender, being itself 
a combined engine and tender. 

Tankia (tang'ki-a), n. Same as Tanka. 

Tank -iron ( tangk'i-6rn ), n. Plate -iron, 
thicker than sheet or stove-pipe iron, but 
thinner than boiler-plate. 

Tanklingt (tangk'ling). n. A tinkling. 

Tank-worm (tangk'werm), n. A nematode 
worm abounding in the mud in tanks in 
India, and believed to be the young of the 
Filaria or Dracunculus 7 rLedine 7 isi 8 , or 
guinea- worm, a troublesome parasite on 
man. See Guinea-worm. 

Tanling (tan'ling), 71. [Tan and term, -ling.'] 
One tanned or scorched by the heat of the 
sun. ‘Hot summer’s tanlmgs, and the 
shrinking slaves of winter. ’ Shak. 

Tan-mill (tan'mil), n. A mill for breaking 
up bark for tanning. 

Tanna ( tan'na), 71. In India, a police sta- 
tion; also, a military post. 

Tannable (tan'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
tanned. 

Tannadar (tan'na-dar), 71. In India, the 
keeper or commandant of a tanna. 

Tannage (tan'aj), 71. I'he act, operation, or 
result of tanning; a tanning. ‘Got his cheek 
fresh taimage.’ Browning. 

Tannate (tan'ut), 71. A salt of tannic acid ; 
as, the tannate of potash or of magnesia. 
The tannates are characterized by striking 
a deep bluish-black colour with the persalts 
of iron. 

Tanner (tan'6r), n. One whose occupation 
is to tan hides, or convert tliem into leather 
by the use of tan.— bark, the bark 
of the oak, chestnut, willow, and other 
trees, which abounds in tannic acid, and is 
employed by tanners in the preparation of 
leather. See TAH.—l'anner’s waste, hide- 
cuttings, Ac. 

Tanner (tan'er), 7i. [From Gypsy taiio, little 
—the sixpence being the little coin as com- 
pared with a shilling.] A sixpence. [Slang.] 

l^annei^ (tan'6r-i),7t. 1 . A place where the 
operations of tanning are carried on.— 2. The 
art or process of tanning. ‘ Miraculous im- 
provements in taimery.^ Carlyle. 

Tannic ( tan'ik ), a. Applied to a peculiar 
acid which exists in every part of all species 
of oak, especially in the bark, but is found 
in greatest quantity in gall-nuts. Tannic 
acid, when pure, is nearly white, and not at 
all crystalline. It is very soluble in water, 
and has a most astringent taste, without 
bitterness. It combines with animal gela- 
tine, forming an insoluble curdy precipitate 
which has been called tannogelatine. It 
derives its name from its property of com- 
bining with the skins of animals and con- 
verting them into leather, or tanning them. 
It is the active principle in almost all astrin- 
gent vegetables. The name tannic acid is 
generally applied to what is really a mix- 
ture of several substances. Called also 
Quercitarmic. 

Tannier (tan'ni-6r), 71. A plant of the ge- 
nus Caladium (C. sagittcefolnmi), the leaves 
of which are boiled and eaten in the West 
Indies. 

Tannin (tan'in), n. Same os Tannic Acid. 
See Tannic. 

Tanning (tan'ing), n. 1. The practice, oper- 
ation, ana art of converting the raw hides 
and skins of animals into leather by effect- 
ing a chemical combination between the 
gelatine of which they principally consist 
and the astringent vegetable principle called 
tannic acid or tannin. The object of the 
tanning process is to produce such a chemi- 
cal change in skins as may render them un- 
alterable by those agents which tend to de- 
compose them in their natural state, and 
in connection with the subsequent opera- 
tions of currying or dressing to bring them 
into a state of pliability and impermeability 
to water which may adapt them for the 
many useful purposes to which leather is 
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applied. The lai^ger and heavier ekinB Bub- 
leoted to the tanning process, as those of 
buffaloes, bulls, oxen, and cows, are techni- 
cally called hides; while those of smaller 
animals, as calves, sheep, and goats, aie 
called sfcins. After being cleared of the 
hair, wool, and fleshy parts, by the aid of 
lime, scraping, and other means, the skins 
are usually steeped in an infusion of ground 
oak bark, which supplies the astringent or 
tanning princij^e, and thus converts them 
into leather. Different tanners, however, 
vary much in the mode of conducting the 
process of tanning, and also the skins in- 
tended for different kinds of leather require 
to be treated differently. Various improve- 
ments have been made in the process of 
tanning, by which time and labour are miicli 
reduced ; but it is found that the slow pro- 
cess followed by the old tanners produces 
leather far superior to that produced by 
quick processes. --2. Appearance or hue of 
a brown colour produced on the skin by the 
action of the sun. 

Diseases and distempers, incident to our faces, are 
industriously to be cured without any thoujjht or 
blame of pride ; as flushin^js. redness, inflammation, 
pimples, freckles, riiggcdness, tanniuj^', and the like. 

yer. Taylor. 

Tannometer (tan-om'et-6rX n. A hydro- 
meter for determining the proportion of 
tannin in tanning liquor. 

Tan -pickle (tan'pik-l), n. The brine of a 
tan -pit. 

The charge of the public was less than it had been 
when tlie ves.scls were uiiseaworthy, when the sailors 
were riotous, when the food was alive with vermin, 
when the drink ta.sted like tan-pickle, and when the 
clothes and hammocks were rotten. Macaulay. 

Tan-pit (tan'pit), n. 1. A sunken vat in 
which hides are laid in tan.— 2. A bark-bed. 

Tanrec (tan'rck), n. 8ee Tenkeo. 

Tan - spud ( tan'spud ). n. An instrument 
for peeling the bai'k from oak and other 
trees. [Local.] 

Tan-stove (tan'stdv), n. A hot-house with 
a bark-stove; also, the stove itself. 

Tansy (tau'zi), n. [Fr. tanainie, tansy; Sp. 
atanasia, costmary; said to be from Gr. 
athanasia, immortality, from the medicinal 
properties of some of the plants of this kind, 
or because the dried flowers retain their 
natural appearance. The generic name 
Tanaceturn seems to be a latinized form of 
ta7isy.] 1. The popular name of a genus of 
plants. See Tanacetum. — - 2. A favourite 
dish of the seventeenth century, and even 
later, made of eggs, cream, rose-water, sugar, 
aud the juice of herbs, as endive, spinage, 
sorrel, tansy, and baked with butter in a 
shallow pewter dish. 

I had a pretty dinner for them; vir., a brace of 
stewed carps, six roasted chickens, and a jowl of 
salmon, hot, for the first course; a tansy, and two 
neats’ tongues, and cheese, the second. Pepys. 

Tant (tant), n. A small red spider. Called 
also Taint. 

Tantalise (tan'ta-liz), v. t. See Tantatjee. 

Tantalism (tan'tal-izin),7i. [See T antalize.] 
A punishment like that of Tantalus; a teas- 
ing or tormenting by the hope or near ap- 
proach of that which is desired, but which 
is not attainable; tantali/ation. 

Is not such a provision like tantalism to this people? 

y. Quincy. 

Tantalite (tau'ta-lit), n. The ore of the 
metal tantalum ; an opaque mineral, with 
Imperfect metallic lustre and iron -black 
colour, found in Sweden and other places. 

Tantrum (tan-ta'li-um),n. See Tantalum. 

Tantalizatlon (tan'ta-liz-a"8hon), n. The 
act of tantalizing, or the state of being tan- 
talized. 

Rozinante's pains and tantalizatiansm this night's 
round, were more irksome to the beast than all his 
other outridings. Gayton. 


8yn. To tease, torment, excite, irritate, 
provoke. 

Totalizer (tan'ta-l!z-6r), n. One tliat tan- 
talizes. 

Tantalisslng (ton'ta-liz-ing), p. and a. Teas- 
ing or tormenting by presenting to the view 
sometliing unattainable. 

This was tempting news, but tantalizinz too, 

Dickens. 

The major was going on in this tattlalisin^ way, 
not proposing, and declining to fall in love. 

Thackeray. 

Tantalizingly (tanTa-lIz-ing-ll), adv. In a 
tantalizing maimer; by tantalizing. 
Tantalum (tan'ta-lum), n. Sym. Ta. At. wt, 
182. A rare metallic element discovered in 
the Swedish minerals tantalite and yttro- 
tantalite. It was long believed to be iden- 
tical with Niobium, but their separate 
identity has been established. Written also 
Tantalium. 

Tantalus (tan'ta-lus), oi. [See Tantalize, 
The name was given because from their vora- 
city these birds seem never to have enough.] 
A genus of wading birds, family Ardeidro 
or lieron family. T. loculator is the wood- 
ibis of America, which frequents extensive 
swamps, where It feeds on serpents, young 
alligators, frogs, and other reptiles. The 
African tantalus {T. ibie) was long legarded 
as the ancient Egyptian ibis, but it is rare 
in Egypt, belonging chiefly to Senegal, and 
is much larger than the true ibis.-T’a^ita- 
lu8 cup, a philosophical toy. 
consisting of a siplum so 
adapted to a cup that the 
short leg being in the cup, 
the long leg may go down 
through the bottom of it. 

The siphon is concealed 
within the flgiire of a man, 
whose chin is on a level 
with the bend of the siphon. 

Hence, as soon ns the water 
rises up to the chin of the 
image it begins to subside, 
so that tlie figure, like Tan- 
talus in the fable (sec 
Tantalize), is unable to quench his thirst. 
Tantamount (tan'ta-monnt). a. [Fr. tant, 
L. tautu8. so mucli, and E. amount. ] E(|iuva- 
lent, as in value, force.cffect, or signification; 
as, silence is sometimes tantamount to con- 
sent. 

Put the questions into T.atin, wc are still never the 
nearer, they are plainly tantamount ; at least the 
difference to me is undiscernible. IVaterland. 

Actions were brought against persons who had de- 
famed the Duke of York; and tantamount 

to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment were de- 
manded by the plaintilf and without difficultv ob- 
tained. Macaulay. 

Tantamount t (tan'ta-mount), v.i. I’o be 
tantamount or etjiii valent. ‘ That which in 
God’s estimate may tantamount to a direct 
undervaluing.’ Jer. Taf/lor. 

Tantlty (tan'ti-ti), n. A term used by 3Ir. 
James Mill. See under QUANTITY. 
Tantivy (tan-tivT), adv. [Said to be from 
the note of a hunting horn,] Swiftly; speed- 
ily; rapidly. — To ride tantivy, to ride with 
great speed. 

Tantivy (tan-tiv'i). n. 1. A rapid, violent 
gallop.-— 2. t A devoted adherent of the court 
in the time of Charles II. ; a royalist. [The 
nickname may be traceable to the fox- 
hunting habits of the country squires of the 
period.] 

Those who took the king's side were anti-Birining- 
harns, abhorrers, and tantivies. These appellations 
soon became obsolete. Macaulay. 

Collier . . . was a Tory of the highest sort, such 
as ill the court of hi.s age was called a tantivy. 

Macaulay. 

3. t A mixture of haste and violence; a rush; 
a torrent. 



Tantalize (tan'ta-llz), v.t. pret. & pp. tan- 
talized; ppr. tantalizing. [From Tantalus, 
a mythical king of Lydia or Phrygia, who 
for divulging the secrets of his father Zeus 
was condemned to stand in a lake of water, 
which receded from him whenever he 
atooped to drink, while branches loaded 
with fruit, which always eluded his grasp, 
were hung over his head. ] To tease or tor- 
ment by presenting something desirable to 
the view, but continually frustrating the 
expectations by keeping It out of reach; to 
excite by expectations or fears that are not 
realized; to tease by hopes ungratlfled. 

Thy vain de.sires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantalix'd thy life, 

Dryden. 

I should otherwise have felt exceedingly 
with living under the walls of so great a city, full of 
objects of novelty, without being able to enter it. 

Cook. 


Sir, I expected to hear from you in the language of 
the lost gro.at, and the prodigal son, and not in auch 
a tantivy of language; but 1 perceive yoiir comimi- 
nicatton is not always yea, yea. Clcaveland. 

Tanti'Vy (tan-tiv'i), v.i. To hurry off;, to go 
off in a hurry. Miss Burney. 

Tantlingt (tant'ling), n. [Baaed on tmita- 
lize.\ One seized with the hope of pleasure 
unattainable; one exposed to be tantalized. 

Tantra (tan'tra), n. [Skr., from tan, to be- 
lieve. ] A division, section, or chapter of 
certain Sanskrit sacred works of the wor- 
shippers of the female enerj^y of Siva. Each 
tantra has the form of a dialogue between 
Siva and his wife. The tantras are much 
more recent productions than the Vedas, 
possibly posterior even to the Christian era, 
although their believers regard them as a 
fifth Veda, of equal antiquity and higher 
authority. 


TftlltrlBm (tan'trizm), n. The doctrines of 
the tantras. 

Tantrum (tan'trum), n. [Prov. E. tantum, 
from W. fanf, tension, a sudden start or 
impulse, a gust of passion, a whim; from 
root tan, seen also in E, thin.] A burst of 
ill-humour ; a display of temper ; an ill-na- 
tured caprice; used chiefly in the plural; us, 
sheisinhertowtmnts. Thackeray, [Oolloq.] 
Tan-turf (tau'tdrf), ?i. See Tan -BALLS. 
Tan-vat (tan'vat), n. A vat in wliich hides 
are steeped in liquor with tan. 

Tan-yai^ (tan'ykrd), n. An inclosnre whers 
the taiiuing of leatlier is carried on. 
Tanystome (tan'is-tdm), ? 1 . [Gr. tanyo, to 
stretch, and stoma, the moutli. ] One of 
those dipterous insects, which have a pro- 
jecting proboscis, with the last joint of the 
antennee undivided, including the gadflies. 
Tanzlmat (taiTzi-mat), n. [Ar., pi. of tan- 
sim, a regulation.] Lit. regulations. The 
name given to the organic laws, constituting 
the first contribution towards constitutional 
government in Turkey, published In 1844 
by Sultan Abdul-Medjid. 

Ta,p(tap). v.t. pret. & pp, tapped; ppr. tap- 
ping. [Fr. taper, to tap, to rap, to strike, 
tape, a tap, a slap, probably ultimately from 
tile sound (comp, rap, rat-tat, pat), though 
the French verb is directly from the Teu- 
tonic; comp. Prov. G. tapp, tapps, a blow, 
G. tappen, to grope ; Icel. tapsa, tcepta, to 
tap or touch lightly.] 1. I'o strike ^th 
something small, or to strike with a very 
gentle blow; to pat gently; as, to tap one 
with the hand ; to tap one on the shoulder 
with a cane. 

He had always joked and tapped their shoulders 
when he went by. Dickens. 

2. To put a new sole or heel on, as on a boot 
or shoe. [Local] 

Tap (tap), v.i. To strike a gentle lilow; as, 
he tapped, at the door. 

Tap (tap), n. 1. A gentle blow; a slight blow 
with a small thing. 

She gives her right hand woman a tap on the 
shoulder, j-hidison. 

2. A piece of leather fastened uiion the bot- 
tom f)f a boot or shoe in repairing or renew- 
ing tJie sole or heel 

Tap (tap), v.t. [A. Sax. tceppan, to tap, to 
draw out liquor; L.G. and D. tappen, Icel. 
and Sw. tappa, (3. zap/en; the lit. meaning 
is to draw out liquids by removing the tap 
or faucet. See the noun.] 1. To pierce so 
as to let out a fluid; as, to tap a cask, a tree, 
a tumour, or anything that contains a pent- 
up fluid. 

Wait with patience till the tumour becomes trouble- 
some, aud then tap it with a lancet, Sharpe. 

2. To treat in any analogous way for the 
purpose of drawing something from; as, it 
WHS discovered that the telegraph wires 
had been tapped. - To tap the admiral, to 
broacli surreptitiously a cask of liquor: from 
the story tliat when a certain admiral’s body 
was being conveyed to England in spirits, 
the sailors tapped the cask containing it 
and drank the liquor. —3. To cause to run 
out by broaching the cask or vessel 

He hus been tappm^p Ifis liquors, while I have been 
spilling iny blood. Addisoti. 

Tap (tap), 71 . [A.JHax. tveppa (whence the 
verb tceppan, to tap), L.G. tappe, D. and 
Dan. tap, Icel tappi, G. zapjen, a tap, a 
plug, a faucet ; from same root as tip and 
top. Hence tapster, and from the German 
through the French tamp, tampion.] 1. A 
pipe or hole through which liquor is drawn 
from a cask.— 2. A plug or spile to stop a 
hole in a cask.— 3. The liquor, especially in 
respect of tjuallty, which Is drawn through 
a tap. [Colloq.] 

Sending out a meagre servant to offer a glass of 
‘.something’ to the post-boy, who answered that he 
thanked the gentleman, but if it was the same tap as 
he had tasted before, he had rather not. Dickens. 

4. A tap-house or tap-room. —6. An instru- 
ment employed for cutting the threads of 
internal screws or nuts. It consists sim- 
ply of an external or male screw of the re- 
quired size, formed of steel, and more or 
less tapered, portions of the threads being 
filed away in order to present a series of 
cutting edges. This being screwed into the 
nut in the manner of an ordinary bolt, 
forms the thread required. — On tap, (a) 
ready to be drawn; as, we have Bass on tap. 
(b) Broached or furnished with a tap; as, 
the barrel of Baas is on tap. 

Tap (tap), n. [Scotch.] A top; a head; a 
crest or the like.— Tap of tow, (a) the quan- 
tity of flax that is made up into a conical 
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form to be put upon the distaff, (b) A rery 
Irritable person; a person easily Inflamed, 
like a bundle of flax. 

Tap-bolt (tap'bdlt), 7i. A bolt with a head 
on one end and a thread on the other end, 
to be screwed into some fixed part, instead 
of passing through the part and receiving a 
nut. 

Tap-Cinder (tap'sin-d6r), 7i. Tlie slag pro- 
duced in the process of puddling iron. 

Tape (tap), n. [A. Sax. ta^ppe, a fillet, pro- 
bably like tapestry, tippet, from the Greek.] 
1. A narrow fillet or band; a narrow piece 
of woven work, used for strings and the 
like; as, curtains tied with tape.— 2. In 
printing, one of the travelling bands which 
hold and conduct the sheet of paper in a 
steam-press; also, a similar band in a paper- 
folding machine. — 3. Spirituous or fer- 
mented drink. [Slang. ] 

Tape (tap), v.t To use sparingly; to make 
a little go a great way: often with out. Sir 
W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Tapelsm (tap'izm), n. Same as Red-tapery. 
Tape-line, Tape-measure (tap'iin, tap- 
mezh'ur), n. A tape marked with inches, 
Aic., and inclosed in a case, used in mea- 
suring. 

Tapen (tap'n), a. Made of tape. C. Reade. 
Taper (ta'per), n. (A. Sax. tapor, taper; 
probably from the Celtic; comp. W. tarnpr, 
a taper, tampru, to burn like a torch; Ir. 
tapar, a taper; also Skr. tMp, to burn.] 
1. A small wax candle; a long wick coated 
with wax or other suitable material. —2. A 
small lighted wax caudle, or a small light. 

Get me a taper in luy study, Lucius. Sha4;. 

8. Tapering form; gradual diminution of 
thickness in an elongated object; that which 
possesses a tapering form; as, the taper of a 
spire. 

From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, wliich 
are canine ; and in his tail, which is feline, or a lung 
taper. JV. Gre^o. 

Taper (ta'pdr), a. [Supposed to be from the 
form of a taper.] Long and regularly be- 
coming slenderer toward the point; becom- 
ing small toward one end; as, taper fingers. 
Taper (ta'p6r), v.i. l. To become gradually 
slenderer ; to grow gradually less in diam- 
eter; to diminish in one direction; as, a 
sugar-loaf tapers toward a point. — 2. To 
diminish; to grow gradually less. 

We saw him tapering away till he appeared a mere 

S ieck, as he went down the mountain-side, and finally 
sappeared altogether. IV. H. Russell. 

Taper (ta'p6r), v.t. To cause to taper; to 
make gradually smaller especially in diam- 
eter. 

Tapered (ta'pSrd), p. and a. Provided with 
tapers; lighted with a taper or tapers. 

The taper'd choir, at the late hour of prayer, 

Oft let me visit. tVarton. 

Tapering (ta'p6r-ing), a. Becoming regu- 
larly smaller in diameter toward one end ; 
gradually diminishing toward a point. 
TOperingly (ta'p6r-ing-li), adv. lai a taper- 
ing manner. 

Tapemess (ta'p6r-nes), n. The state of 
being taper, 

A Corintliian pillar has a relative beauty, depend- 
ent on its taperuess and foliage. Snenstone. 

Tapestry (tap'es-tri), n. [O.E. tapecery, 
tapecerye, from Fr. tapisaeric, tapestry, car- 
peting, from tapis, formerly tapestry, now 
a carpet, from L. tapes, tapete, from Or. 
tajies, tapetos, a carjiet, a rug.] A kind of 
woven hangings of wool and ailk, often en- 
riched with gold and silver, representing 
figures of men, animals, landacapes, «fcc., 
and formerly much used for lining or cover- 
ing the walls and furniture of apartments, 
churches, &c. Tapestry is made by a process 
Intermediate between weaving and embroi- 
dery, being worked in a web with needles 
instead of a shuttle. Short lengths of thread 
of the special colours required for the de- 
sign are worked in at the necessary places 
and fastened at the back of the texture. 
The term tapestry is also applied to a variety 
of woven fabrics having a multiplicity of 
colours in theirdesign, which, however, have 
no other characteristic of true tapestry. 
See Gk>BELIN. — Tapestry carpet, tlie namo 
given to a verj" elegant and cheap two-ply 
or Ingrain caipet, the warp or weft being 
Tinted before weaving so as to produce the 
gure in the cloth. 

Tapestry (tap'efl“trl]|, v. t. pret. & pp. tapes- 
tried; ppr. tapestTT/ing. To adorn with ta- 
pestry or as if with tapestry. 

The Trosachs wound, as now, between gigantic 
walls of rock tapestried with broom and wild roses. 

Macaulay, 


Tapet t (tap'etX n. [L. tapete. See Tapbs- 
TKY.] Worked or figured stuflf ; tapestry. 
Spenser. 

Tapeti (tap'e-tl), n. The Brazilian hare, the 
Lep7Ls Brasilie7isu, a rodent mammal in- 
habiting South America. 

Tapetless (tap'et-les), a. [Lit. not having 
a tap or head.] Heedless; foolish. Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Tape- worm (tap'w6i*m), n. [From their 
resemblance in shape to a tape.] The 
name common to certain internal parasites 
(Entozoa) constituting the order Cestoi- 
dea or Teeniada of the sub-kingdom An- 
nuloida, found in the mature state In the 
alimentary canal of warm-blooded verte- 
brates. Tape-worms are composed of a 
number of flattened joints or segments, the 
anterior of which, or head (which is the true 
animal). Is furnished with a circlet of hooks 
and suckers, which enable it to maintain its 
hold on the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tines of its host. The other segments, called 
proglottides, are simply generative organs 
budded off by the head, the oldest being 
furthest removed from it, and each con- 
taining when mature male and female or- 
gans. The tape-worm has neither mouth 
nor digestive organs, nutrition being effected 
by absorption through the skin. The length 
of the animal varies from a few inches to 
several yards. 'J’ho ova do not undergo de- 
velopment in the animal in which the adult 
exists. They require to bo swallowed by 
some other wann-blooded vertebrate, the 
ripe proglottides being expelled from the 
bowel of the host w’ith all their contained 
ova fertilized. The segments or proglottides 
decompose and liberate the ova, which are 
covered with a capsule. After being swal- 
lowed the capsule bursts and an embryo, 
called a proscolex, is liberated. This em- 
bryo, by means of spines, perforates the 
tissues of some contiguous organ, or of a 
blood-vessel, in the latter case being carried 
by the blood to some solid part of the body, 
as the liver or brain, where it surrounds it- 
self with a cyst, and develops a vesicle con- 
taining a fluid. It is now called a scolex or 
hydatui, and formerly was known as the 
cystic worm. The scolex is incapable of 
farther development till swallowed and re- 
ceived a second time into the alimentary 
canal of a warm-blooded vertebrate. Here 
it becomes the head of the true tape-worm, 
from which proglottides are developed pos- 
teriorly by gemmation, and we have the 
adult animal with which the cycle begins. 
Eight true tape- worms occur in man, Tcenia 
solium, the cystic form of which produces 
the measles of the pig, being the most com- 
mon. Another, T. 7ncdioca7iellata, is de- 
veloped from the scolex, which causes 
measles in the ox. The tape-worm of the 
dog, T. serrata, is the adult form of the 
scolex which produces staggers in sheep. 
T. Echinococcus of the dog produces hyda- 
tids in man, through the development in 
man of its immature young. 

Tap-hole (tap'hol), n. The hole in the pud- 
dling-funiaco through wliich the tap-cinder 
is let out, and which diuing puddling is 
stopped up. 

Tap-nouse (tap'hous), n. A house where 
liquors are retailed; a house where beer is 
served from the tap. Shak. 
Taphrenchyma (taf-ren'ki-ma), n. [Gr. 
taphros, a pit, and e7ichy7na, tissue— en, in, 
and ched, to pour.] In bot. pitted, dotted, 
or porous tissue; bothrenchyma. 
Tapinage,t n. [Fr. tapinois, by stealth.] A 
lurking or skulking. Chaucer. 

Tapioca (tap-i-6'ka), n. [Native Amei'ican 
name.] A farinaceous substance prepared 
from cassava meal, which, while moist or 
damp, has been heated for the purpose of 
drying it on hot plates. By this treatment 
the starch-grains swell, many of them burst, 
and the whole agglomerates in small irregu- 
lar masses or lumps. In boiling-water it 
swells up and forms a viscous jelly-like i 
mass. Ure. See Caissava. 

Tapjh: (ta'plr), n. [Fr. Sp. and Pg. , from the 
native Brazilian name.] An ungulate or 
hoofed animal of the genus Taplrus. The 
nose resembles a small fleshy proboscis; 
there are four toes to the fore-feet, and 
three to the hind ones. The South Ameri- 
can tapir (T. aniericanus) is the size of a 
small ass, with a brown skin, nearlv naked. 
The flesh is eaten. Another American spe- 
cies has been discovered in the Cordilleras, 
the hack of which is covered with hair, and 
the bones of the nose more elongated and 


approximating somewhat to the palteothe* 
rlum. The T. 7nalaya7ius or itidicus is found 
in the forests of Malacca and Sumatra. It 



Malay Tapir {T. malayanus). 

Is larger than the American species, and is 
a most conspicuous animal from the white 
back, rump, and belly contrasting so 
strongly with the deep sooty black of the 
rest of the body as, at a little distance, to 
give it the aspect of being muffled up in a 
white sheet. The tapirs are allied both to 
the hog and to the rhinoceros, but they are 
much smaller than the latter. Fossil tapirs 
are scattered throughout Europe, and 
among them is a gigantic species, T. giga7\- 
teuR, Cuv, , which in size must have nearly 
equalled the elephant. 

TapiridSd (ta-pirii-d6), n. pi. The tapir tribe 
of animals, which differ from the pig tribe 
in possessing only tlu-ee toes on each hind 
foot, and in the better development of the 
proboscis. 

Taplrold (ta'pir-oid), a. [Tapir, and Gr. 
eidos, resemblance.] Allied to the tapir or 
the tapir family. 

Tapirotherium (ta'pir-6-the"ri-um),n. [Ta- 
pir, and Gr. therion, a wild bea.st.] A fossil 
quadruped of the eocene period, having in- 
timate structural relations with the exist- 
ing tapirs. 

Tapirus (ta'pir-us), n. A genus of pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds. See Taitk. 

Tapis (tk-pe), 71. [Fr. See Tapestky. ] Car- 
peting; tapestry. Formerly tapestry wa» 
used to cover the table in a council cham- 
ber; hence, to be on or upon the tapis, to be 
under consideration, or on the table. 

Tlie hcHise of lords sat till past five at niiflit. Lord 
Churchill and Lord Godulphin went away, and gave 
no rotes m the matter which was upon the tapis. 

Henry Lord Clarendon. 

Tapis t (ta'pis), v.t. To cover with figures 
like tapestry. Holland. 

Tapiser,! n. (See Tapestry.} An uphol- 
sterer; a maker of tapestry. Chaucer. 
Tapish t (t&p'ish), V. t. or i. [Prov. E. tappis, 
to be close to the ground, from Fr. (<?<?) tapir, 
tapissant, to squat; of same origin as taper,. 
to bung, to plug. See Tap.] To cover; to 
conceal; to hide; to lurk in a covert or hid- 
ing-place; to lie close to the ground, as par- 
tridges and game. 

When the sly beast, tapish' d in bush or brier, 

Nor art nor pains can rouse out of his ;)Iace. 

Fairfax. 

Tapite,tv.<. To cover with tapestry. Chau- 
cer. 

Taplash (tap'lash), 71. [From tap, a spigot, 
and lash, probably = liwA. ] 1. Poor beer. 

Did ever any man run such taplash as this at first 
broaching? Bp. Parker. 

2. The last running of small-beer; the dregs 
or refuse of liquor. ‘The taplash of strong 
ale and wine.’ UalliweU. 

Tapling (tap'ling), n. The strong double 
leather made fast to the end of each piece 
of a flail. 

Tapnet (tap'net), n. A frail or basket mad© 
of rushes, <fec. , in which flgs are imported. 
Tappe.t n. A tap or spigot. Chaucer. 
Tappet (tap'et), n. [A dim. from tap, to 
strike gently.] 1. A small lever connected 
with the valve of the cylinder of a steam- 
engine. —2. Any small cam. more particu- 
larly when it acts only during a small part 
of the revolution of tlve axis on which it is 
fixed. Hence also the separate teeth of a 
cam-wheel employed to lift a vertical bar 
or stamper, are called tappets when small, 
and wipers when they are very large.— 
Tappet motion, the apparatus for working 
the steam-valve of a Cornish steam-engine, 
consisting of levers connected to the valves, 
moved at proper intervals by tappets or 
projecting pieces fixed on a rod connected 
to the beam. 

Tapploet (tap' pis), v.t. and i. Same aa 
Tapish. mr W. Scott. 


Fftte, filr, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; hfite, not, mhve; tftbe, tub, bflU; nil, pound; U, Sc. abunc; y, Sc. fay. 
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Tap-plokle (tap'pik-l ), n. The uppermost 
and most valuable grain in a stalk of oats; 
hence, fig. one's most valuable possession; 
in the case of a woman, chastity. Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Tapping (tap'ing), n. In siirg. paracente- 
sis, or the operation of removing fluid from 
any of the serous cavities of the body in 
which it has collected in large quantity. 
Tapplt-hen (tap'it-hen), 71. [Scotch.] 1. A 
hen with a crest. — 2. A colloquial term de- 
noting a kind of tankard containing 3 quarts, 
or according to some 1 quart, so named 
from the knob on the lid as being supposed 
to resemble a crested hen. 

Their hostess appeared witli a huge pewter mea- 
suring-pot, containing at least three Rnelish quarts, 
familiarly denominated a tapfiit-hen. Sir IV. Scott. 

Taproom (tap'rdm), 71. A room in which 
beer is served from the tap. 

Tap-root (tap'rot), 71. The main root of a 
plant which penetrates the earth directly 
downward to a considerable dejitli, 
Tap-rooted (tap'rbt-ed), a. Having a tap- 
root. 

Tapsalteerle (tap-sal-te'ri), arfy. Topsy- 
turvy. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Tapster (tap'stSr), n. [Tap, and term. -stcr. ] 
A person employed in a tavern, Ac., to tap 
or draw ale or other liquor. 

TaptOO (tap-tb'), n. A beat of drum. See 
Tattoo. 

Tapu (ta-pq'), 71. Same as Taboo. 

Tapul (t/i'pul), n. In niilit. antiq. the sharp 
projecting ridge down the centre of some 
breastplates. 

Taqua-nut ( ta'kwa-nut ), n. The seed or 
nut of the South American tree Phytelephas 
macrocarpa, introduced into this country 
under the name of vegetable ivory, and used 
as ivory. 

Tar (tar), n. [A. Sax. tern, tero, L.G. Uir, 
D. teer, Teel, tjara, G. theer, tar. Origin 
unknown.] 1. A thick, dark-coloured, viscid 
product obtained by the destructive distil- 
lation of organic substances and bituminous 
minerals, as wood, coal, peat, shale, &c. 
Wood-tar, such as the Archangel, Stockholm, 
and Amei'ican tars of commerce, is gener- 
ally prepared by a very rude process. A 
conical cavity is dug in the ground, with a 
cast-iron pan at the bottom, from which 
leads a funnel. Billets of wood (such as 
pine or fir) are thrown into this cavity, and 
being covered witli turf are slowly burned 
without flame, 'i'he tar which exudes during 
combustion is conducted off through the 
funnel. In this country wood-tur is chiefly 
obtained as a by-product in the destructive 
distillation of wood for the manufacture of 
wood-vinegar (pyroligneous acid) and wood- 
spirit (methyl alcohol). It lias an acid re- 
action, and contains various liquid matters 
of which the principal are methyl-acetate, 
acetone, hydrocarbons of the benzene series, 
and a number of oxidized compouiKls, as 
carliolic acid. Farafiin, anthracene, naph- 
thalene, chrysene, (fee., are found among its 
solid products. It possesses valuable anti- 
septic properties, owing to the creasote it 
contains, and is used extensively for coating 
and preserving timber and iron in exposed 
situations, and for impregnating ships’ ropes 
and cordage. Coal-tar is extensively ob- 
tained in Britain in the process of gas manu- 
facture. It is a very valuable substance, 
in as much as the compounds obtained from 
it form the starting-points in so many chem- 
ical manufactures. See Coal-tak. — 2. A 
sailor; so called from his tarred clothes, 
hands, <fe;c. ‘Hearts of oak are our ships, 
jolly tars are our men.' Sea song. 


In Senates bold, and fierce in war 
A land commander, and a tar. 


Sivift. 


Tar (tftr), V. t. pret. & pp. tarred; ppr. tarring. 
To smear with tar; as, to tar ropes.-— To tar 
and feather a person, to pour heated tar 
over him and then cover with feathers. 
This mode of punishment, according to 
Rymer’s Fcedera, is as old at least as the 
crusades; it Is a kind of mob vengeance still 
taken on extremely obnoxious pewonages 
in some parts of America. 

Tort (tftr), v.t. (Also tarre, tarr, and tarry, 
from A. Sax. tirian,tirigan, tyrgan, Bc.targe, 
tairge, D. tergen, to irritate, provoke, vex. 
See also Tarry.] To incite; to hound; to 
provoke. See Tarre. 

Tm. (tk'ra). n. A kind of plant. See Taro. 
Tara-iem (tk'ra-f6m), n. A species of fern 
{Pterin esculenta) from the root or rhizome 
of which a flour was obtained which formed 
A staple article of food to the natives of 


New Zealand before the settlement by the 
British. 

Taxandus (ta-ran'dus), n. [Altered from 
L. tarandrus, supposed to be the reindeer] 
In some systems of zoology the specific 
name qf the reindeer {Cervus Tarandus)\ in 
others, a separate genus in which it is 
classed under the name of Tarandus ran- 
ffifer. 

Taxanis (tar'a-nis), 7i. [W. and Com. taran, 
thunder.] A Celtic divinity, regarded as 
the evil principle, but confounded by the 
Romans with Jupiter. 

Taraxmon- shale ( ta-ran'on-shai ), 71. In 
geol. a pale-coloured shale constituting the 
upper member of the Llandovery formation 
of Silurian rocks. It has few fossils. 
Tarantass (tar-an-tas'), n. A large covered 
travelling carriage without springs, hut 
balanced on long poles which serve the pur- 
pose, and without seats, much used in Russia. 
Tarantella ( tar-an-tel'la ), 71. [It., older 
form tarantola, a spider. See Tarantula.] 
A swift, whirling Italian dance in six-eight 
measure; also, the music suited for the 
dance. 

Tarantlam, TarantlsmuB (ta-ran'tizm,tav- 
an-tiz'mus), n. [It. taranUsmo. See Ta- 
rantula.] 1. A fabulous disease, said to 
have been endemic in the neighhourhotul 
of Tarentum. characterized by an excessive 
desire to dance to the sound of musical In- 
struments, and popularly supposed to be 
caused by the bite of the tarantula. Ac- 
cording to others, the disease consisted in 
a state of somnolency, which could not be 
overcome except by music and dancing, — 
2. A disease in its effects resembling St. 
Vitus’s dance and leaping ague. 

Tarantula (ta-ran'tn-la), n. (It. tarantella, 
formerly tarantola; Fr. tarentule, from L. 
Tarentum, now Taranto, in the south of 
Italy, in whose 
vicinity the ani- 
mal is found. 1 
1. A kind of 
spider, the Ly- 
cosa tarantula, 
found in some 
of the warmer 
parts of Italy. 

When full 
grown it is 
about the size 
of a chestnut, 
and is of a 
brown colour. Tarantula ATm;/ 0 //rt). 

Its bite was at Arrangement of the eyes, 
one time sup- 
posed to be dangerous, and to cause the dis- 
ease called tarantism (which see); it is now 
known not to be worse than the sting of a 
common wasp. 



Such three weeks of swearing! Saw the sun ever 
such a swearing people t Have they been bit by a 
swearing tarantula t CarlyU. 

2. A dance; also, the music to which it is 
performed. Hee 'Tarantella. 

Tarantulated (ta-raiTtu-lat-ed), p. and a. 
Bitten by a tarantula; suffering from taran- 
tism. 

Taxaquira (tar-a-ke'ra), n. A species of 
American lizard. 

Taraxacine (ta-rak'sa-sin), 7i. A crystalliz- 
able substance extracted from the Taraxa- 
cum ofilcinale or dandelion, and on which 
the active diuretic and tonic properties of 
the rootstock probably depend. 

Taraxacum (ta-rak'sa-kum), n. [From old 
tarasacon, Ar. or Per. tarashaqun, taraxa- 
cum.] 1. Dandelion, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Compositae. See Dandelion.— 2 . Dan- 
delion root as used in medicine. 

Taraxls (ta-rak'sis), n. [Or., from tarasso, 
to confound.] A slight iiiflainmatlon of the 
eye, 

TarbOggin (ta.r-bog'in), n. The name in 
Canada for a light sleigh or sledge. Also 
called Toboggin. 

TaxImoBh, Tarbouche (tkFbdsh), n. [Ar. 
name.] A red woollen skull-cap, usually 
ornamented with a blue silk tassel, and worn 
by the Egyptians, Turks, and Arabs; a fez. 

Taxoelt (taFsel), n. See TERCEL. 

Tardationt (tkr-da'shon), n. [From L. tardo, 
tardatum, to make slow, from tardus, slow. 
See Tardy. ] The act of retarding or delay- 
ing; retai*dation. Bailey. 

Tardigrada (tar^di-grAda), n. vl l. Cuvier’s 
name for the first family of edentate mam- 
mals or quadrupeds, comprising, of living 

S , the sloth only. See Sloth. —2. A 
of mites. Same os Macrobiotidee 
see). 


Tardl|Tade (tiir'di-grad),a. [L. tardigradus 
—tardus, slow, and gradits, step,] 1, Slow- 
paced ; moving or stepping slowly. George 
ElUti. 2. Of or pertaining to the family 
Tardigrada. 

Tardl^de ( tar'di-grad ), 71. One of the 
Tardigrada. 

Tardi^doust (tHr'di-grad-us), a. Aloving, 
walking, or stepping slowly; slow-paced. 
‘A slow and fard^ra(io7<H animal.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Tardily (tar'di-li), adv. In a tardy manner; 
with slow pace or motion; slowly, Shak. 
TardlnOBB (tar'dl-nes), n. The state or (pia- 
lity of being toi-dy ; as, (a) slowness, or the 
slowness of motion or pace, {b) Unwilling- 
ness; reluctance manifested by slowness. 
(<:) Lateness; as, the tardiness oi witnesses 
or jurors in attendance; the tardiness of 
students in attending prayers or recitation. 
Tarditationt (tar-di-ta'shon), n. Slowness; 
tiirdity. ‘To instruct them to avoid all 
snares of tarditatwn in the Lord’s affairs.’ 

Tardityt (tkr'di-ti). n. [L. tarditas, from 
tardus, slow.] Slowness; tardiness. 

Our explication iucludcs time in the notions of ve- 
locity niul tanlity. Sir A'. Dig by. 

Tardo (tUr'do), a. [It.] In music, a term 
signifying that the [tiece to which it is affixed 
is to be performed slowly. 

Tardy (tar'di), a. [Fr. tardif, tardy, slow, 
backward, as if from a form tardimis, from 
L. tardus, slow' (whence retard). ] 1. Moving 
with a slow pace or motion ; slow. ‘ Chock 
the tardy flight of time.’ Sandys.- 2. Late; 
dilatory; not being up to time. ‘I'lio tardy 
plants in our cold orchards plac’d.’ Waller. 

You may freely censure him for beiiiij tardy in his 
payments. ylrbnilniof. 

3. Characterized by or proceeding from re- 
luctance; unwilling to move or act: liang- 
ing back. * 'Tardy to vengeance, and with 
mercy brave.' Prior, —To take one tardy, t 
to take or come upon one unprepared, un- 
ready, or unaware. 

Ihit if thou think'st 1 too^ thee tardy, 

Anti darest presume to be so hardy, 

To try thy fortune o’er afresh, 

I’ll wave my title to thy (lesh. Ifudtbra.'s, 

Taxdyt (taFdi), r.t. pret. & pp. tardied; ppr. 
tardying. 'To delay; to make tardy; to hin- 
der. 

Which had been done, 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardted 
My .swift command. Shak. 

Taxe (tar), 7i. [Probably shortened from 
some of the provincial names such as tare- 
fitch, targrasH, which seem to he from the 
provincial tare, brisk, eager ; coiuji. guick- 
grass.] The common name of different 
species of Vida, a genus of leguminous 
plants, known also by the name of vetch. 
There tire numerous species and varieties 
of tares or vetches, many of which have 
been proposed to be introduced into gen- 
eral cultivation, but that which is found 
best adapted for agricultural purposes is 
the common tare {Vicia saliva), of which 
there are two principal varieties, the sum- 
mer and winter tare. They afford excellent 
food for horses and cattle, and hence are 
extensively cultivated throughout Europe. 
(See Ve'tch.) The name tare is also given 
to two British vetches which are sometimes 
separated from Vida under the name of 
Ervuni, i?. hirsutum, or hairy tare, and E. 
tetraspermum, or smooth tare. Both are 
annuals, and are found growing in fields and 
hedges. The tare mentioned in Scripture 
(Mat. xili. 36) is supposed to be the Lolium 
temulentum or darnel (which see). 

Taxe (tar), ti. [FT. tare, Pr. It. and Sp. tara, 
O. Sp. atara, tare: from Ar. tarha, or, with 
the article, at-tarha, waste, tare.] In com. 
a deduction made from the gross weight of 
goods as equivalent to the real or approxi- 
mate weight of the cask, box, bag, or other 
package containing them. Tare is said to 
be real when the true weight of the package 
is known and allowed for, average when it 
is estimated from similar known cases, and 
ctwfoTTMiri/ when a uniform rate is deducted. 
Taxe (t&r), v.t. pret. & pp. fared; ppr. taring. 
To ascertain or mark the amount of tare. 
Tare (tar), a pret. of tear, now obsolete or 
poetical. 

Dragon.s of the prime 

That tare each other in their slime. Teunyson. 

Taxentella (tar-en-tella), n. Same as To- 
rantella. 

Taxentism (ta-ren'tizm), a. Same as Taran- 
tism (which see). 


oh, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— -See KEY. 
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Tarentula (ta-ren'tQ-laX n. Same as Ta- 
rantula. 

Targant, Ton^t (t&r'gant, tor'gant), a. 
[A corruption for torquent, from L. torquem, 
torquentis, ppr. of torqueo, to twist. J In 
her. see ToRQUED. 

Targe (tftrj), n. a target or shield. See 
Target,!. [Now only poetical. J 

Woe is iny heart 

That the poor soldier that so richly foiig-ht. 

Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stepp'd before targes of proof, cannot be fomid.^ 

Ill fared It then with Roderick Dhu, 

That on the field his targe he threw. 

Whose brazen .studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dash’d aside. Sir IV. Scott. 

Targe, Talrge (tnrj, tarj),t>.«. [A. Sax. UH- 
gan, tyrgan, D. tetyen, to vex, provoke, irri- 
tate. See Tar, to incite.] [Scotch.] 1. To 
beat; to strike. —2. To keep in order or 
under discipline. 

Calknn Beg took this opponunity of discharging 
an oblitration, by mounting guard over the hereditary 
tailor of .Slioch ii.in Ivor; and, as he expressed him- 
self, targed him tiglitly till the finishing of the job. 

hr tv. Scott. 

3. To rate or reprimand severely.— 4. To ex- 
ercise; to catechize or cross-examine se- 
verely. Burns. 

Target (tar'get), n. [Fonnerly written also 
targuet,[k. dim. form from O.Fr. targue (also 
targe), ‘ a kind of targuet or shield almost 
square’ (Cotgrave); targu4, ‘armed or cov- 
ered with a targuet* (Cotgrave); the French 
being probably taken from O.H.G. zarga. 
Mod. G. zarge, a frame, border, brim, &c. 
The word in similar forms is widely spread, 
probably by borrowing. ] 1. A shield or 
buckler of a small kind, circular iu form, 



Leather-covered Highland Target. 


cut out of ox-hide, mounted on light but 
strong wood, and strengthened by bosses, 
spikes, &c,, often covered externally with 
a considerable amount of ornamental work. 


The.se four came all a-front and mainly thrust at 
me. I made me no more ado, but tooK all their 
seven pr>itus in my target, thus. Shak, 

2, The mark set up to be aimed at in 
archery, musketry, or artillery practice and 
the like. An archery target usually con- 
sists of leather or canvas stuffed with straw, 
and painted with concentric rinw of various 
colours, the centre generally golden. The tar- 
gets used in rifle practice in Britain are gen- 
erally square or oblong metal plates, and are 
divided into three or more sections, called 
bulVs-eye, inner (or centre), and outer, count- 
ing from the centre of the target to its 
edges; some targets have an additional di- 
vision called a magpie, situated between the 
outer and the inner. It is the marksman’s 
aim to put his shots as near the central 
point as possible, as If he hits the bull's-eye 
there are counted in his favour 5 points, 
the centre 4 points, the magpie 8 points, 
and the outer 2 points or some similar pro- 
portions. 

Targeted (tar'get-ed), a. Furnished or 
armed with a target; having a defensive 
covering like a target. ‘ Not rough and tar- 
geted as the rhinoceros. ’ Bp. Gauden. 
Targeteer, Targetler (tar-get-er'), n. One 
armed with a target. 


For horsemen and for targetiers none could with him 
compare. Chaptnan. 

Targun (tar'gum),n. [Chal. targUm, Inter- 
pretation, from targeni, to interpret.] A 
translation or paraphrase of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the Aramaic or Chaldee lan- 
guage or dialect, which became necessary 
after the Babylonish captivity, when Hebrew 
began to die out as the popular language. 
The Targum, long preserved by oral trans- 
mission, does not seem to have been com- 
muted to writing until the first centuries 
of the Christian era. The most ancient and 
valuable of the extant Targums are those 
ascribed to or called after Onkelos and Jon- 
athan Ben Uzziel. All the Targums taken 


together form a paraphrase of the whole of 
the Old Testament, except Nehemiah, Ezra, 
and Daniel. 

Targrumist (tar'gum-ist), n. The writer of 
a Targum ; one versed in the language and 
literature of the Targums. Milton.. 
TaxhOOd (tar'hqd). n. The state f>f being a 
tar or sailor; sailors collectively. H. Walpole. 
TaxiaJl (tar'i-an ), n. [W.] A kind of an- 
cient Bntish shield. 

Tarlir (tai‘'if), n. [Fr. tarif, 8p. tarifa, from 
the Ar. tar^, explanation, information, a 
list of things, particularly of fees to be paid, 
from 'arafa, to inform. ] 1. A list or table 
of goods with the duties or customs to be 
paid for the same, either on importation or 
exportation ; a list or table of duties or 
customs to be paid on goods imported or 
exported whether such duties are imposed 
by the government of a country or agreed 
on by the governments of two countries 
holding commerce with each other. The 
principle of a tariff depends upon the com- 
mercial policy of the state by wliicli it is 
framed, and the details are constantly fiuc- 
tuating with the change of interests and the 
wants of the community, or in pursuance 
of commercial treaties with other states.— 

2. A table or scale of charges generally.— 

3. In the United States, the term applied to 
a law of congress fixing the import duties. 

Tariff (tar'if), v.t. To make a list of duties 
on, as on imported goods. 

Tarin (tar'in), n. [Fr.] The siskin. 
Tarlatan (tar'la-tan), n. [Perhaps Milanese 
tarlantanna, linsey-woolsey. ] A thin cotton 
stuff, resembling gauze, used In ladies’ 
dresses. 

Tam ( tftm ), n. [Icel. tjom, a tarn.] 1. A 
small mountain lake or pool, especially one 
which has no visible feeders. ‘ Fled like a 
glittering rivulet to the tarn. ’ Tennyson. 

And soon a score of fire.s 1 ween. 

From height, and hill, and cliff were seen, 

Tliey gleamed on many a dusky taru, 

Haunted by the lonely earn. Sir fV Scott. 

2. A bog; a marsh; a fen. [Local.] 
Tarnation (tar-na'shon), n. A euphemistic 
substitute for Damnation: a softened oath 
in use among Americans. Used also adjec- 
tively and adverbially; as, it’s tarnation 
strange. ‘A tarnation long word.’ Ld. 
Lytton. 

Tarnish (tar'ni8h),v.f. [Fr. ternir, to make 
dim, ppr. ternissant, from O.H.G. tarnjan, 
to cover, to conceal; cog. A. Sax. dernan, Sc. 
dem, to conceal, to hide ; A, Sax. deme, se- 
cretly. ] 1. To soil by an alteration induced by 
the air, or by dust, and the like; to diminish 
or destroy the lustre of ; to sully ; as, to tarnish 
a metal ; to tarnish gilding ; to tarnish the 
brightness or beauty of colour. —2. To give, 
as to gold or silver, a pale or dim cast with- 
out either polishing or burnishing it.— 3. To 
diminish or destroy the purity of; to cast a 
stain upon; to sully; as, to tarnish reputa- 
tion or honour. 

Let him pray for resolution, that he may discover 
nothing that may discredit the cause, tarnish the 
glory, and weaken the example of the suffering. 

T eremy Collier. \ 

Tamlfih (tkr'nish), v.i. To lose lustre; to 
become dull; as, polished substances or 
gilding will tarnish In the course of time. 

If a fine object should tarnish by liaving a great 
many see it, or the music should run mostly into one 
man's ears, these satisfactions would be made in- 
closure. yeremy Collier, 

Tamlall (tftr'nish), n. A spot; a blot; soiled 
state. 

Tamlslier (tftr'nish-fer), n. One who or that 
whicli tarnishes. 

Taro (taT6), 71. [Native name ] A plant of 
the genus Colocasia, C. cscidenta, C. mac- 
rorhiza, and other species, nat. order Ar- 
acesD, cultivated in the Pacific Islands for 
the sake of its esculent root, which, although 
pungent and acrid in its natural state, be- 
comes mild and palatable by washing or 
boiling after being deprived of its rind. A 
pleasant flour is also made of the roots or 
tuber, and the leaves are used as spinach. 
The name is also given to the allied Cata- 
dium eseulentum, whose tuberous root and 
leaves are used in the same manner. 

Taro (tk'rd), n. An old Maltese coin and 
money of account, worth about l^d. sterling. 
Tarot, Taroo (tar'ot, tar'ok). «. A game at 
cards played with seven^-eight cards. 
Tnxpan (tkr^pan), n. I^e wild horse of 
Tartary, belonging to one of those races 
which are by some authorities regarded as 
original, and not descended from domestic 
animals. They are not larger than an ordi- 
nary mule, are migratory, and have a toler- 


ably acute sense of smelL Their colour is 
invariably tan or mouse, with black mane 
and tail During the cold season their hair 



Tarpan of Northern Asia. 


I is long and soft, lying so close as to feel like 
a bear’s fur, and then it is grizzled; in sum- 
mer it falls much away, leaving only a cer- 
tain quantity on the back and loins. They 
are sometinies captured by the Tartars, but 
are reduced with great difficulty to subjec- 
tion. 

Tarpaulin, TarpauHng (tftr-pg'iin, tar-pa'- 
ling), 71. [Tar, and O. E. paulmg, a covering 
for a cart or wagon, equivalent to palling. 
See Pall.] 1 . Canvas well daubed with tar, 
and used to cover the hatchways, boats, &c. , 
on shipboard, and also to protect agricul- 
tural produce, goods in transit, &c., from 
the effects of the weather. — 2. A sailor’s hat 
covered with painted or tarred cloth ; a 
painted or tarred canvas cover generally. — 
8. A sailor. [Colloq.j 
To a landsman, these tarpaulins, as they were 
called, seemed a stranye and half-sava^re race. 

Macaulay. 

Written also Tarpawling. 

Tarpeian (tkr-pe'i-an), a. Epithet of a 
rock on the Capitoline hill at Rome over 
which persons convicted of treason to the 
state were hurled. It was so named, ac- 
cording to tradition, from Tatpeia, a vestal 
virgin of Rome, and daughter of the gover- 
nor of the citadel on the Capitoline, who, 
covetous of the golden bracelets worn by 
the Sabine soldiery, opened the gate to them 
on the promise of receiving what they wore 
on their left anus. Disgusted with her 
treachery they overwhelmed and crushed 
her to death with their shields, and she was 
buried at the base of the rock. 

Be.'ir him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast liini. Shnk. 

Tarq.ullllBll (tftr'kwin-ishy a. Like Tarquin, 
a king of Rome; proud; haughty. 

Tarrace, Tarrass (tar'asl n. [G. tatrass, 
trass, tarrace, probably of similar origin to 
Fr. <cn-a»«c, earthwork, from terte, L. terra, 
earth.] A volcanic earth of the Eifel dis- 
trict of the Rhine used as a cement; also, a 
plaster or cement made in Holland from a 
soft rock near Collen. Written also Terrace 
and Trass. See Trass. 

Tarragon (tar'a-gon), n. [0. Fr. targon (Mod. 
Fr. estragon), Sp. taragona. It. targo7ie, tar- 
ragon, from L.L. name draco, for the proper 
Latin name dracunculus, a dim. of draco, a 
dragon.] A plant of the genus Artemisia, 
A. j^acuncutuB, used for perfuming vinegar 
in France. 

Tarret (tar), v.t. To stimulate; to urge on; 
to provoke. See Tar, to provoke. 

Like a dog that is compelled to fight. 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 

Shak. 

Tarrlanoe (tar'i-ans), n. [From tarry.] A 
tarrying; delay; lateness. [Oltsolete or 
poetical.] 

So feared the king. 

And, after two day.s’ tarrtance there, return’d. 

I'etniysott, 

Tarrler (tar'i-^r). n. . A dog. See 'I'errub. 
Tarrler (tar'i-6r), n. One who or that which 
tarries or delays. 

Writs of error are the farriers that keep hia client 
undoing somewhat the longer. Sir T. (fverbury. 

Tarrock (tar'ok), n. [Greenland tatarrok, 
tarrock.] A name given to the young of 
the Larus tridaetylus, or klttiwake guU. 
See Kittiwakb. 

Tarrow (tar'O), v.t. To delav; to hesitate; 
to feel reluctance; to loathe; to refuse. 
[Scotch.] 

Tarry (tar'i), v.i. pret. & pp. tarried; ppr. 
tarrying. [‘ This word seems to be due to 
the oonnision of two others. . . . These two 
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are (1) A. Sax. tirian, tyrgan, to irritate, 
vex, to ‘tarre* on, as when one sets on a 
dog, Du. tergen, to provoke, O.Fr. tarier, to 
irritate, torment; and (2) O.Fr. targisr, to 
delay, from L. tardare. In borrowing the 
latter Word, English has allowed it to ap- 

£ roach the form of the former.' Skeat. 

. tardare is from tardus, slow, whence 
tardy.] 1. To stay; to sojourn; to abide; to 
continue; to lodge. 

Tnrry all night and wash your feet. Gen. xix. 2. 

2. To stay or remain behind; to wait. 

Tarry ye here for us, until we come again unto you. 

Hx. xxiv. 14. 

3. To put off going or coming ; to delay; to 
loiter; to defer. 

Come down to me, tarry not. Gen. xlv. 9. 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, boatman, do not tarry. 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry. Campbell. 

Syn. To abide, continue, lodge, await, loiter. 
Tarry (tar'i), y. t. To wait for. 

I cannot tarry dinner. Skak 

He that will liave a cake out of the wheat must 
tarT)< the grinding. Skak. 

Tarry t (tar'i), n. Delay; stay. 

Tarry (tar'i), a. Consisting of tar, or like tar; 
partaking of the character of tar ; smeared 
with ts.Y.— Tarry fingers, thieving fingers; 
pilfering lingers. [Scotch.] 

The gi{)sies hae tarry fingers, and yc wud need an 
e’e in your neck to watch them. Galt. 

Tarsal (tttr'sal), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
tarsus or instep; as, the tarsal bones.— 2. Of 
or pertaining to the tarsi of the eyelids; as, 
the tarsal cartilages. 

Tarse (tars), n. The same as Tarsus (which 
see). 

Tarsel (tftr'sel), n. A kind of hawk; a 
tiercel. 

Tarsi. See Tarsus. 

Tarsia, Tarslatura (tai’'8i-a, tfti’'8i-a-tp"ra), 
n. [It.] A kind of mosaic wood-work or 
marquetry much in favour in Italy in the 
fifteenth century. It was executed by inlay- 
ing pieces of wood of different colours and 
shades into panels of walnut-wood, so as to 
represent landscapes, architectural scenes, 
figures, fruit, flowers, <tc. 

Tarsier (titi^8i-6r), n. An animal of the 
genus Tarsi us (whicli see). 

^rslus (tftr'si-us), 71. [From tarsus.] A 
genus of quadrumanous mammals of the 
lemur family inhabiting the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. In this genus the bones of the tar- 
sus are very much elongated, which gives 
the feet and hands a disproportionate length. 
Tar sins spectrum, the tarsier, seems to bo 
the only species known. It is about the 
size of a squirrel, fawn-brown in colour, with 
lai^e ears, large eyes, and a long tufted tall. 
It is nocturnal in its habits, and lives among 
trees. Its favourite food is lizards, 
Tarso-metatarsus (tar'8<5-me-ta-tar"su8), n. 
The single bone in the leg of birds produced 
by the union and ankylosis of the lower or 
distal portion of the tarsus with the whole 
of the metatarsus. 

Tarsorraphy (ttlr-sor'ra-fl), n. [Tarsiis, a 
cartilage of the eyelids, and Gr. raphS, seam, 
suture, from rapid, to sew.] In sura, an 
operation for diminishing the size of the 
opening between the eyelids when It is en- 
larged by surrounding cicatrices. Dungli- 
son. 

Tarsotomy ( tftr-sot'o-mi ), n. [ Tarsus, a 
cartilage of the eyelids, and Gr. tomS, a cut- 
ting, from temnd, to cut.] In surg. the sec- 
tion or removal of the tarsal cartilages. 
Dunglison. 

Tarsus (tkr'sus), n. pi. Tarsi (tar's!). [Gr. 
tarsos, any broad, flat surface, tarsos podos, 
the fiat part of the foot. ] 1. In anat. (a) that 
part of the foot which in man is popularly 
known as the ankle, the front of which is 
called the instep. It corresponds with the 
wrist of the upper limb or ai’m, and is com- 
posed of seven bones, viz. the astragalus, os 
oalcis (heel), os naviculare, os cuboides, and 
three others, called ossa cuneiformia. See 
Foot, (h) The thin cartilage situated at the 
edges of the eyelids to preserve their firm- 
ness and shape. —2. In entom. the last segment 
of the leg. It is divided into several Joints, 
the last being generally terminated by a 
claw, which is sometimes single and some- 
times double.— 8. In omith. that part of the 
leg for properly the foot) of birds which ex- 
tends from the toes to the first joint above; 
the shank. The single bone of this portion 
corresponds with the tarsus and metatarsus 
conjoined. See Tarso-mstatabsus. 


Tart (tart), a. [A. Sax teart, acid, sharp, 
from stem of teian, to tear.} 1. Sharp to 
the taste; acidulous; as, a tart apple.— 
2. Sharp; keen; severe; as, a tart reply; tart 
language; a tart rebuke. 

Why so tart a favour 

To trumpet such good tidings. Skak. 

Tart (tart), n. [Fr. tarte, tourte, 8p. torta, 
tarta, It. torta, tart, from L. tortus, ppr. of 
torqueo, to tvidst; orl^nally anything tested, 
then, specifically, a piece of pastry in a 
twisted form. Comp, a roll, from being 
rolled. ] A species of small open pie or piece 
of pastry, consisting of fruit baked and in- 
closed in_pa8te. 

Tartan, Tartane (tar'tan). n. [Fr. tartane, 
It. Sp. and Pg. tartana, from Ar, taridah, 
a kind of vessel specially adapted for trans- 
porting horses.] A vessel used in the Medi- 



terranean both for commercial and other 
purposes. It is furnished with a single 
mast on which is rigged a large lateen sail; 
and with a bowsprit and fore-sail. When 
the wind is aft a square sail is generally 
hoisted like a cross-jack. 

I set out from Marseilles to Genoa in a tartane, 
and arrived late at a small French port called Cassis. 

Addison. 

Tartan (tar'tan), n. [Fr. Hretaine, tirtaine, 
linsey-woolsey. Of unknown origin.] A 
well-known species of cloth, checkered or 
cross-barred with threads of various colours. 
It was originally made of wool or silk, and 
constituted the distinguishing badge of the 
Scottish Highland clans, eac^ clan having 
its own peculiar pattern. An endless va- 
riety of fancy tartans are now manufactured 
for ladies’ dresses, some of wool, others of 
silk, others of wool and cotton, or of silk 
and cotton. The term is also applied to the 
checkered patterns themselves in which the 
cloth is woven, and which is frequently 
printed or painted on various surfaces, as 
paper, wood, &c. 

Mac Callununorc’s heart will be as cold as death 
can make it, when his heart docs not warm to the 
tartan. Sir IV. Scott. 

Tartan (tar'tan), a. Consisting of, made 
from, or resembling tartan; as, a tartan 
plaid or shawl. 

Tartar (tar' tar), n. [Fr. tartre. It. and Sp. 
tartaro, L.L. tartarum, the hard deposit in 
wine casks. ‘ It is called tartar’ says Para- 
celsus, ‘ because it produces oil, water, tinc- 
ture, and salt, which bum the patient as 
Tartarus (hell) does.’ Another derivation 
is from Ar. dourd, sediment, lees, dregs. ] 
Impure acid tartrate of potassium, called also 
argal or argol, deposit^ from wines incom- 
pletely fermented, and adhering to the sides 
of the casks in the form of a hard crust, vary- 
ing from pale pink to dark red according as 
it has separated from white or red wines. 
When ta^r is purified it is quite white, and 
forms cream of tartar, which is much used 
in dyeing, and also in medicine as a laxative 
and diuretic. See Ckj&ah.— Salt of tartar, 
carbonate of potassium obtained by calcin- 
ing cream of tartar.— -Soluble tartar, neutral 
tartrate of potassium salt, obtained by add- 
ing cream of tartar to a hot solution of car- 
bonate of potassium till all effervescence 
ceases. It has a mild saline, somewhat 
bitter taste, and is used as a laxative.— 
Tartar emetic, a double tartrate of potass- 
ium and antimony, an important compound 
used in medicine as an emetic, purgative, 
diaphoretic, sedative, febrifuge, and coun- 
ter-irritant. — Tartar of the teeth, an earthy- 
like substance which occasionally concretes 
upon the teeth, and is deposited from the 


saliva. It consists of salivary mucus, anf- 
mal matter, and phosphate of lime. 

Tartart (taritar), n. [L. Tartarus.] Hell. 

Follow me. — To the gates of Tartar, thou most 
excellent devil of wit. Skak. 

Tartar (taritor), n. [A corruption of Tatar. 
When, in the reign of St. Louis of France, 
the hordes of the Tatar race were devastat- 
ing Eastern Europe, news of their ravages 
were brought to the pious king, who ex- 
claimed thereupon with horror, ‘ Well may 
they be called Tartars, for their deeds are 
those of fiends from Tartarus.' 'J'he appo- 
aiteness of the appellation thus metamor- 
phosed made it be received, and from that 
time French authors—and after tliem the 
rest of Europe— have called the Tatars, 
Tartars.] 1. A native of Tartary; a name 
rather loosely applied to members of various 
Mongolian or Turanian peoples in Asia and 
Europe. — 2. A name given to couriers em- 
ployed by the Ottoman Porte, and by the 
European ambassadors in Constantinople.— 
8. A person of a keen, irritable temper ; as 
applied to a woman, a shrew ; a vixen ; as, 
she’s a regular tartar. — To catch a tartar, 
to lay holfl of or encounter a person who 
proves too strong for the assailant. 

Tartar (tk^tar), a. Pertaining to the Tar- 
tars. 

Tartarean, Tartareoua (tftr-ta'rS-an, tftr- 
tii're-us), a. Pertaining to Tartarus. 
Tartareous (tiir-ta'ro-iis), a. l. Consisting 
of tartar; resembling tartar or partaking of 
its properties. —2. In hot. having a rough 
crumbling surface, like the thallus of some 
lichens. — Tartareous moss, a lichen, the 
Lecanora farfarca, which yields the red and 
blue cudbear, and is the source of litmus. 
Tartarian, Tartaric ( tttr-ta'ri-an, tar-tari- 
ik), a. Pertaining to Tartary, in Asia. 
Tartaric (tkr-tar'ik), a. Of, pertaining to 
or obtained from tartar. — Tartaric acid 
(C 4 HcGc), the acid of tartar. It exists in 
grape jiHce, in tamarinds, and several other 
fruits; but principally in bitartrate of pot- 
assium, or cream of tartar, from which it is 
usually obtained. It crystallizes in large 
rhombic prisma, transparent and colourless, 
and very soluble in water. It is inodorous 
and very sour to the taste. A high temper- 
ature decomposes it, giving rise to several 
new products. The soTutlon of tartaric acid 
acts with facility upon those metals which 
decompose water, as Iron and zinc. Tartaric 
acid is dibasic; its salts ore called tartrates. 
Tartaric acid has a most remarkable dispo- 
sition to form double salts, as the tartrate 
of potassium and sodium or Rochelle salts; 
the tartrate of potassium and antimony, or 
tartar emetic. There are five modifications 
of tartaric acid, characterized chiefly Viy the 
differences in the action exerted by them 
upon a ray of polarized light; such as dextro- 
or ordinary tartaric acid, Isevo-tartaric acid 
para-tartaric or racemic acid, meso-tartaric 
acid, and meta-tartaric acid. Tartaric acid 
is largely employed as a discharge in calico- 
printing, and for making soda-powders. In 
medicine ft is used in small doses as a re- 
frigerant. 

Tartarlne (tkr'ta-rin), n. An old name of 
potash. 

Tartarlzatioii (tkr'ta-riz-a"shon), n. The 
act of tartaiizing or of forming tartar. 
Tartarize (turitar-lz), v.t. pret. & pp. tar- 
tarized; ppr. tartarizing. To impregnate 
with tartar; to refine by means of the salt 
of tartar. 

Tartarous (taritar-us), a. Containing tar- 
tar; consisting of tartar, or partaking of its 
qualities. 

Tartarous (tltritar-us), a. Resembling, re- 
lating to. or characteristic of a Tartar; wild; 
savage; ill-conditioned; ill-natured. ‘The 
tartarous moods of common men. ' B.Jonson. 
Tartarum (tarita-rum), n. a preparation 
of tartar, cidled petrified tartar. 

Tartarus (tarita-rus), n. [Qr.Tartaros.] A 
deep and sunless abyss, according to Homer 
and the earlier Greek mythology, as far 
below Hades as earth is below heaven. It 
was closed by iron gates, and in it Jupiter 
imprisoned the rebel Titans. Later poets 
describe Tartarus as the place in which the 
spirits of the wicked receive their due pun- 
ishment ; and sometjmes the name Is used 
as synonymous with Hades, or the lower 
world In general. 

Taxturyt (tarita-ri), n. Tartarus. Spenser. 
Tartermet (tariter-in), n. a kind of silk 
stuff, said to have been so named because 
obtained from the Tartars (Tatars). 

Tartisll (tart'ish), a. Somewhat tart. 
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Tartlet (Uirtlet), n. A small tart; a piece 
of pastry. Ld. Lyttmi. 

Tartly (t^rt'li), adv. In a tart manner; as, 

(а) sharply; with acidity of taste. (&) Sharp- 
ly; with severity; as, to reply or rebuke 
tartly, (c) With sourness of aspect. 

How tartly that pentleraan looks!— He is of a very 
melancholy disposition. Shal'. 

Tartness (tart'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being tart : (a) sliarpness to the taste ; 
acidity; as, the tarttiefta of wine or fruit. 

( б ) Sharpness of language or nuinner; acer- 
bity; keenness; severity; as, the tartiiem of 
his rebuke. — Acrimony, Tart7ic»H, <tc. See 
Aorimony.— Syn. Sourness, keenness, sever- 
ity, acrimony, asperity, acerbity, harshness. 

Tartrate (tkr'trat), n. [From tartar.] A 
salt of tartaric acid; as. tartrate of potassa; 
tartrate of soda. Some of the tartrates are 
neutral, as tJie tartrates of ammonia, pot- 
ash, soda, and lime; otliers are acid, as the 
acid tartrate of ethyl, the acid tartrate of 
potash or tartar. The tartrates have the 
general formulse MH.H 404 0 e, and Mo H 4 
C 4 0 fl, where M represents a monovalent 
metal. The salts represented by the first 
formula exhibit an acid reaction. A large 
number of double tartrates are also known. 
TartUffe, Tartufe (tar-tbf'),n. |Fr. tart u/e, 
a hypocrite, from Tartv/e, the name of the 
principal character in Moli^re’s celebrated 
comedy. ] A hypocritical pretender to devo- 
tion; a hypocrite. 

TartuffiBh, Tartuflsli (tiir-tbf'ish). a. [See 
above.] Hypocritical; rigid or precise in 
behaviour. 

God help her, said I ; she has some mother-in-law, 
or tartujish aunt, or nonsensical old woman, to con- 
sult upon the occasion as well us myself. Stertie. 

Tartufflsm ( tar - tbf ' izm ), 7\. The practice 
of a tartuffe or hypocritical devotee. 

Tar- water (tar'wa-t^r). n. 1 . A cold infu- 
sion of tar, which was formerly a celebrated 
remedy for many chronic affections, espe- 
cially of the lungs; as, Bp. Berkeley’s cele- 
brated treatise on tar-water. The am- 
moniacal water obtained by condensation 
in the process of gas manufacture. 

Tar-well (tki*'wel). n. In ga» inanyf. a re- 
ceptacle in which is collected the tarry 
liquid which separates from the gas when 
it leaves the condensers. 

Tastetas), n. [Fr.] Aheap; a pile. Chaucer 
Tasce (tas), n. Same as Tasse, Tasset. 
Tasco (tas'ko), n. A sort of clay for making 
melting-pots. 

Tasimeter (ta-zlm'e-t 6 r), n. [Gr. taais, a 
stretching, tension, from <ei7t<7,toBtretch,and 
metron,a measure.] Aniiistrumentinventod 
by Mr. Edison of America for measuring 
extremely slight variations of pressure, and 
by means of these other variations, such as 
those of temperature, moisture, <fec. It 
depends on the fact that a piece of carbon 
introduced into the course of an electric 
current offers a resistance to the passage 
of the current, which diminishes in a very i 
marked degree in propoition to the amount 
of pressure exerted on the carbon. A small 
disc of carbon and another of vulcanite are 
held together between two platinum but- 
tons, which may be brought into connec- 
tion with a galvanic battery, and a strip of 
some substance like gelatine, which con- 
tracts and expands with great readiness, is 
so placed that by its variations in magni- 
tude it varies the pressure on one of the 
platinum buttons, and hence on the carbon 
disc. The variations thus produced in the 
force of the electric current are measured 
by a very delicate galvanometer, which is 
also placed in the circuit. So delicate is the 
instrument that the heat of the hand held 
a few inches off causes a deflection of the 
needle; while by a slight alteration in form 
the weight and vital heat of the minutest 
insect may be determined. 

TftSiinotric (taz-i-met'rikV a. Pertaining 
to the tasimeter; made by the tasimeter; 
as, tasirr^etric experiments. 

Ta«lc(task), n. [O.Fr. tannue, taache, Mod. 
Fr. tdche, a task, from L.L. tasca, by meta- 
thesis from tcwca ('-taesa), from L. taxo, to 
rate, to tax. See Tax, also Taste.] 1. Busi- 
ness imposed by another, often a definite 
duantity or amount of labour; work to be 
done; what duty or necessity imposes; duty 
or duties collectively. ‘ My task of servile 
toil.' Milton. 

O. the world hath not a sweeter creature: she 
might lie by an emperor's side and command him 
tasks, Shafc. 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Horae art gone and ta'en thy wages. Shak. 

Speclflcally— 2, A lesson to be learned ; a 


portion of study imposed by a teacher.— 

3 . Work undertaken; an undertaking. 

His mental powers were equal to greater tasks. 

Atterbury. 

To use the words of one of the most famous sculp- 
tors of our day, ‘to surpass the best works of the 
Greeks is a hopeless task, to approach them a tri- 
umph.’ Dr. Caird. 

4. Burdensome employment; toil. ' All with 
weary task fordone.' Shak. ‘Sore task to 
hearts worn out.’ I'dnnyson. — To take to 
task, to reprove; to reprimand; as, to take 
one to task for idleness. 

A holy man took a soldier to task upon the subject 
of his profession. Hir R. L' Rstrange. 

8yn. Work, labour, employment, business, 
undertaking, toil, drudgery. 

Task (task), v.t. 1 . To impose a task upon; 
to assign a definite amount of business or 
labour to. 

Return, and, to divert thy thoughts at home, 

There task thy maids, and exercise the loom. Dryden. 

2. To oppress with severe or excessive labour 
or exertion ; to occupy or engage fully, as 
in a task. 

We would be resolved 

Reforc we hear him of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts concerning us and France. 

S/tak. 

3. t To charge upon; to tax. ‘Too impudent 
to task me with errors.' Beau, tf; FI. 

Tasker (task'er), n. 1. One that imposes a 
task. ‘Now to task the tasker.' Shak. — 

2. One that performs a task or piece of labour; 
ill Scotland, often a labourer who receives liis 
wages in kind. 

Taskmaster (task'mas-ter). n. One who im- 
poses a task or burdens with labour ; one 
whose office is to assign tasks to others; an 
overseer. 

All is, if I have grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great Taskmaster's eye. Milton, 

Task-work (task'w6rk), n. Work imposed 
or performed as a task. 

Taslet (tas'letl.H. [A dim. of fa««<?.] A piece 
of armour for the thigh. ‘ Taslets should 
l>e made ball-proof. ’ Sir W. Scott. 
Tasmanian (ta8-ma'ni-aii),a. of, pertaining, 
or indigenous to Tasmania or Van Diemen’s 
Land.— Tasmanian devil. See Dasyukk.— 
Tasmanian wo{f. See Thylacink. 
Tasmanian (tas-ma'ni-an), 71. A native or 
inhabitant of Tasmania. 

Tasmanlte (tas'inan-it), n. A translucent, 
reddish-brown fossil resin, occurring in 
small scales or plates on the Mersey river, 
Tasmania, between the layers of a rock con- 
taining alumina and ferric oxide, forming 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the entire deposit. 
After deducting 8 to 12 per cent ash it 
agreesuiearly with the formula C 40 H 62 O 2 S. 
Tasmannla (tas-man'ni-a), n. [After the 
Dutcfi navigator Tasman, discoverer of 'J’as- 
niania or Van Diemen’s Land.] A genus 
of plants, consisting of one Tasmanian and 
two Australian shrubs, nat, order Magnoli- 
aceie, closely allied to Driniys. The Tas- 
manian species, 1\ odorata, possesses aro- 
matic qualities, particularly in its bark, 
which so closely resembles Winter’s bark 
(Drimys Wmteri) that 
it is substituted for it by 
colonial doctors. Its 
fruit is used by the col- 
onists for pepper. 

Tasa, Tasse (tas), n. [Fr. 
acup.] A cup. 

Fill that glass, child! A 
little taxs of cherry brandy I 
’Twill do thee all the good in 
the world. Thackeray. 

Tasse, Tasset (tas, tas'- 
set), n. [Fr. tassette, the 
tasse of a cuirass, ac- 
cording to Littr6 a dim. 
of O. Fr. tasse, a pouch. ] 

Armour for the thighs; 
one of a pair of appen- 
dages to the corselet, consisting of skirts of 
iron that covered the thighs. They were 
fastened to the cuirass with hooks. 

Tassel (tas'sel), [O. Fr. tassel, a knob or 
knot, a button, from L. taxillus, a small cube 
or die, a dim. of talus, a die, a small bone.] 
1. A sort of pendent ornament, consisting 
generally of a roundish mould covered with 
twisted threads of silk, wool, and the like, 
which hang down in a thick fringe. Tassels 
are usually attached to the corners of cush- 
ions, to curtains, walking-canes, umbrella 
handles, sword hilts, <Sx;. — 2. Anything re- 
sembling a tassel, as the pendent he^ or 
flower 0 ? some plants. 

And the maiee-field grew and ripened, 

Till it stood in all the splendour 
Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its tassels and its plumage. Longfellow. 


S. A small ribbon of silk sewed to a book, 
to be put between the leaves. 

Tasael (tas'sel), v.i. pret. <& pp. tasselled; 
ppr. tasselUna. To put forth a tassel or 
flower, as maize. 

Tassel (taa'sel), v.t. To adorn with tassels. 
Tassel (tas'sel), n. 1. Same as Tercel, Tier- 
cel.—'l. Same as Torsel.—S. Same as Teasel, 
Tassel (tas'sel), n. A struggle ; a conflict. 
[Scotch.] See 'I'USSLE. 

Tassel- gentle, t Tassel-gent t ( tas'sel - 
jen-tl, tas'sel-jent), n. [See Tiercel.] A 
trained male goshawk or tiercel; a tiercel- 
gentle. ’ T&s,ig\Qd a tmseUjent.’ Spenser. 

O, for a falconer’s voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! Shak. 

Tassel-grass (tas' sel -gras), n. A British 
plant of the genus Ruppia, the R. 7na- 
ritiyna. See Ruppia. 

Tasselled (tas'seld), a. Furnished or adonied 
with tassels; as, a tasselled horn. 

Tassle (tas'i), n. [Fr. ] A cup or 
vessel. ‘A silver Burns. [Scotch.] 

Tastable (tast'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
tasted; savoury; relishing. 

Their distilled oils are fluid, volatile, and tastable. 

Boyle. 

Taste (tast), v.t. pret. pp. tasted; ppr. 
tasting. [D. Fr. taster (Mod. Fr. tdtei'), to 
handle, to feel, to taste, It. tastare, as if 
from taxitare, a hypothetical freq. of L. 
taxo, to touch repeatedly, itself a freq. 
from tag, root of tango, tactmn, to touch 
(whence tact, <fec.). See Tact, Tax.] 1. 1 To 
try by the touch ; to handle ; to inspect ; 
to examine; to try; to prove by trial; to test. 

He now began 

To tasle the bow ; the sharp shaft took, tugged hard. 

Chapman, 

2. To try by the touch of the tongue ; to 
perceive the relish or flavour of by taking 
a small quantity into the mouth. 

The ruler of the feast had tasted the water that 
was made wine. John ii. 9. 

3. 'I'o try l)y eating; to eat. ‘Because I 
tasted a little of this honey.’ ^Sani. xiv. 29. 

4. 'I'o become acquainted with by actual 
trial; to experience; to essay; to undergo. 

That he, by the grace of God, should taste death 
for every man. Hcb. ii. 9. 

So .shalt tliou be despised, fair maid. 

When by the satecl lover tasted. Carew, 

5. 'J'o participate in; to partake of: usually 
with an implied sense of enjoyment, or rel- 
ish, or pleasure. 

A nice and subtle happiness, I see, 

Thou to thyself proposest, in the choice 
Of thy associates, Adanil and wilt taste 
No pfeasure, though in pleasure, solitary. Milton. 

When Commodushad onc-e tasted human blood he 
became incapable of pity or remorse. Gibbon. 

Taste (tast), v.i. 1. To try food or drink by 
the mouth; to eat or drink a little by way 
of trial, or so that the flavour may lie per- 
ceived; to test the flavour of: with of before 
the object; as, to taste of each kind of wine. 

Roscetes was seldom iiermitted to cat any other 
meat but such as the prince before tasted of. JCnoiles. 
(ytliis tree we may not taste nor touch. Milton. 
They never taste who always drink. Prior. 

2. ’I'o have a smack; to excite a particular 
sensation by which the quality or flavour is 
distinguished; to have a particular quality, 
flavour, relish, or savour when applied to 
the tongue, palate, or other organs of taste; 
to be tinctured; to smack; to savour: fol- 
lowed by o/; as, this butter tastes of garlic. 

If your butter tastes of brass it is your master’s 
fault, who will not allow a silver saucc-pan, Bivift. 

8. To have perception, experience, or enjoy- 
ment; to partake: with of. 

The valiant never taste <2/ death but Qnce. Shak. 

Of nature's bounty men forbore to taste. Waller, 

4. To enjoy sparingly: with of. 

For age but tastes ^/pleasures youth devours. Dryden, 

Taste (tasl^, n. 1. The act of tasting; gus- 
tation. ‘The fruit of that forbidden tree 
whose mortal taste brought death into 
the world. ’ Milton.— % A particular sensa- 
tion excited by certain bodies, which are 
called sapid, applied to the tongue, palate, 
<fec., and moistened with saliva; as, the 
taste of an orange or an apple; a bitter 
ta^te; an acid taste; a sweet taste. ‘Sweet 
tastes have sour closes.' Quarles.— 3. The 
sense by which we perceive the relish or 
savour of a thing wnen brought into Im- 
mediate contact with special organs situ- 
ated in the mouth. The organs of this spe- 
cial sense are the papUloe, or processes on 
the dorsum or surface of the tongue, and 
also certain parts within the cavity of the 
mouth and the throat, as the soft palate, 
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the tonsils, and the upper part of the 
pharynx, obviously so disposed as to take 
early cognizance of matters about to be 
swallowed, and to act as sentinels for the 
remainder of the alimentary canal, at the 
entrance of which they are situated. The 
tongue is also supplied with nerves of com- 
mon sensation or touch, and in some cases 
it is difficult to distinguish between a sensa- 
tion whicli is merely one of touch, and that 
arising from the exercise of the sense of 
taste. —4. Intellectual relish or discern- 
ment; appreciation and liking: formerly fol- 
lowed by of, now usually hy for; as, he has 
a taste for reading, drawing, music, or the 
like. 

I have no tnsit! 

Of popular applause. DrycUn, 

5. Nice perception, or the power of perceiv- 
ing and relisning excellence in human ])er- 
formances; the faculty of discerning beauty, 
order, cougruity, proportion, symmetry, or 
whatever constitutes excellence, particu- 
larly in the fine arts and literature; that fa- 
culty of the mind by which we both perceive 
and enjoy whatever is beautiful and sub- 
lime in the works of nature and art, the 
pei coption of these two qualities being at- 
tended with an emotion of pleasure. 

What then i.s Taste hut tho.se internal' powers. 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? A discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick, disgust 
For things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species? Akeyiside. 

Taste, if irmean anything but a paltry connoisseur- 
ship, must mean a general susceptibility to truth and 
nobleness; a sense to discern, and a heart to love 
and reverence all beauty, order, goodness whereso- 
ever or in whatsoever form.s and accompaniments 
tliey are to be seen. Carlyle. 

0. Manner, with respect to what is pleasing; 
the pervading iiir, the choice of circuni- 
Btances. and the general arrangement in any 
work of art. by which taste in the artist or 
author is evinced; style; as, a poem or music 
composed in good taste. 

Consider tlie exact sense in which a work of art is 
said to be ‘in good or b.'ul taste.' It does not menu 
that it i.s true or fal.se; that it is beautiful or ugly; 
but that it does or does not comply either with the 
laws of choice, which are enforcctl by certain modes 
of life, or the habits of mind produced by a particular 
sort of education. It does not mean merely fashion- 
able, that is, complying with a momentary caprice of 
tlic upper clas.ses; but it means agreeing with the ha- 
bitual sense wliich the most refined ctiucation com- 
mon to those ujDpcr classes at the period gives to 
their whole mintl. Ruskin, 

7. t Essay; trial; experiment. 

I hope, for my brother’.s justification, he wrote this 
as an essay or taste of my virtue. Shak. 

8. A small portion given as a specimen or 

sample; a little piece or sip tasted, eaten, 
or drunk; a small bit; as, to give a taste of 
one's quality, ifec. -- Syn. Savour, 

relish, flavour, sensibility, (jmU. 

Tasteful (tast'fql), a. 1. Having a high re- 
lisli ; savoury, ‘ TasUful herbs. ’ Pope. — 
2. Capable of discerning and enjoying what 
is beautiful, sublime, excellent, noble, and 
the like; possessing good taste. 

His tasteful mind enjoys 
Alike the complicate charms which glow 
Througit the wide landscape. Cowfer. 

8. Characterized by or showing good taste; 
produced, arranged, constructed, or regu- 
lated by good taste, or in accordance with 
it: as, a tasteful design or pattern. 

Tastefully (tast'ftU-U), adv. In a tasteful 
maimer; with good taste. 

Tastefulness (tast'ful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being tasteful. 

Tasteless (tast'les), a. Having no taste; as, 
(a) exciting no sensation on the organs of 
taste; insipid; as, a tasteless medicine. (6) 
Incapable of experiencing the sense of 
taste; as, the tongue when furred is nearly 
tasteless, (c) Having no power of giving 
pleasure ; stale ; fiat ; insipid ; as, tasteless 
amusements, id) Not originating from or 
in accordance with the principles of good 
taste; as, a tasteless arrangement of drapery. 
‘A tasteless dwelling on dirty details.’ Aca- 
demy, (e) Not possessing appreciation or 
enjoyment of what is good, excellent, beau- 
tiful, sublime, or the like; having bad taste; 
as, the only true poet or painter of a tasU- 
less age. ‘If ... a critick Is heavy and 
tasteless.* Addison. 

Tastelessly (tast'les-li), adv. In a tasteless 
manner. 

Tastelessness (tastles-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being tasteless In any sense of 
the word; as, (a) without flavour; insipid- 
ness. (6) An absence of good taste, (c) Want 
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of discernment for what is good, excellent, 
beautiful, or the like. 

The work of writing notes is performed by railing 
at tlie stupidity, negligence, ignorance, and asinine 
tastelessness of the mriner editors. Stvift. 

Taster (tast'tir), n. 1. One who tastes; speci- 
fically, (a) one whose duty it is to ascertain 
the quality of food or drink by tasting it 
before submitting it to his master. 

Shall man presume to be my master, 

Wlio’s l>ut my caterer and tasterl Stvift. 

ib) One employed to test the tpiality of pro- 
visions and liquors by tasting samples sub- 
mitted to him by the vendors; as, a tea 
taster; a wine taster.— 2. Anything by which 
or in which something is tasted, as aclieese- 
taster, which is an auger-shaped instrument 
for scooping out a piece to be tasted ; a 
dram-cup and the like. 

Tastily (tast'i-li), adv. In a tasty manner; 
witli good taste. 

TastO (taa'to), adu. [It., touch.] }n music, 
a term denoting that the passage should be 
performed with no otfier tones than unisons 
and octaves. 

Tasty (tast'i), a. l. Having a good taste or 
nice perception of excellence; njiplied to 
persons; as, a tasty Indy. — 2. Being in con- 
formity to the principles of good taste; ele- 
gant; as, furniture ; a dress.— 

3. Palatable ; nice ; fine. [Colloq. in all 
senses.] 

Tat (tat), n. A name in India for cloth made 
from the fibre of Corchorus olitorius or jute. 
Simmonds. 

Tat (tat},n. A pony. ‘ Flocks of goats, sheep, 
tats or ponies, camels, &c.’ W. II. liussell. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

Tata (tii'ta), n. In West Africa, the resi- 
dence of a territorial or village chieftain. 
The larger tatas are usually fortified. 

Ta-ta (ta'ta). n. and inter f A familiar form 
of salutation at parting; farewell; good-bye. 
Tatar (ta'tiir), n. A native of Tatary or Tar- 
tary. .SocTaktak. 

Tatarwagges,t n. pi. [See Tatter.] Rag- 
ged clothes iluttering in the wind. Uomaunt 
of the Rose. 

Tatcll,t Tatchet (tach), n. [Kr. tache, a 
8i)ot, stain, or blemish.] 1. A spot or stain; 
a blemish. — 2. A trick; a contrivance or plot. 
Tate (tat), n. Same as Tait. [Scotch.] 
Tatll(tath), n. [Icel. talk, dung, manure; 
whence tatha. a manured field. ] 1. The dung 
or manure left on land where live stock is 
fed on it:— 2. Strong grass growing round the 
dung of cattle. Spelled also Tcathe. 

Tath (tath), v.t. To manure, as a field, by 
allowing live stock to feed on it. 

Tatoo (ta-tb'), v.t. [See Tattoo.] ‘ The man 
tatoo'd or woaded.' Tennyson. 

Tatou (tat'b), n. The native name of the 
giant armadillo of South America, Vasy- 
pus or Priodonta gigas, 

Tatouay (tat'b-a), n. [Native name.] A 
kind of armadillo (iJasypus tatouay or Xc- 
nurus unicmctus) remarkable for the unde- 
fended state of its tail, which is devoid of 
the bony rings that inclose this member in 
the other armadillos, being only covered 
with brown hair. For about 3 inches at its 
pointed tip the under side of the tail is quite 
nuked. 

Tatouhou (tat'o-hb), n. The native name 
of Dasypu^ Peba or Tafusia septemcinctus, 
a species of armadillo extremely common 
in Paraguay. See Peba. 

Tatt (tat), v.i. To work at or make tatting. 
Tatta (tat'ta), n. See Tattie. 

Tatter (tat'tdri, n. [Icel. tbturr, tbtturr, 
tatters, rags ; trie word is seen also in tat- 
terdemalio7i, O.E. tatterivayge,Sc. tatterwal- 
Inp. ] 1. A rag or a part torn and hanging to 
the thing: chiefly used in the plural. ! 

Tear a p.assion to tatters, to very rags, to split the 
ears of the groundlings. iihak. 

2. A tatterdemaliou. 

Wliat tatter's that that walks there? Beau. Cr FI. 

Tatter (tat'tfer), v.t. [See the noun.] To 
rend or tear into rags. 

Like a lion that hath tatter'd here 
A goodly heifer, there a lusty steer. Sylvester. 

Tatterdemalion (tat't6r-de-ma"ll-on), n. 
[E. tatter, Fr. de, from, and O.Fr. maillon 
(Mod. Fr, maillot), long clothes, swaddling- 
clothes. ] A ragged fellow, 
lettered (taPterd), p. and a. 1. Rent in tat- 
ters; torn; hanging in rags; as. a tattered 
garment, ‘ Where wav'd the tatter’d ensigns 
of Rag-fair.’ Pope.^% Dilapidated; show- 
ing gaps or breaks. 

I do not like ruined, tattered cottages. 

Miss Austen. 
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Tatter-wallop (tat'tdr-wal-lop), n. Tatters; 
rags in a fluttering state. [Scotch.] 

Tattie (tat'ti), n. In the East Indies, a thick 
mat or screen, usually made of the sweet- 
scented cuscus-grass, and fastened upon a 
bamboo frame, which is hung at a door or 
window, and kept moist so as to cool the 
apartment. Written also Tatta, Tatty. 
Tatting ^t'ing), n. [According to Brewer 
from the East Indian word tattie. vSee above.] 

1. A kind of narrow lace used for edging, 
woven or knitted from sewing- thread, with 
a somewhat shuttle -shaped implement.— 

2. The act of making such luce. 

Tattle (tat'l), v.i. pret. A pp. tattled; ppr. 
tattling. [Probably like O. E. tatter, io tattle, 
and titter, an imitative word; comp. L.G. 
tateln, to gabble like a goose, to talk much 
and quick; G. tattern, to prattle; D. tatern, 
to stammer or stutter.] 1. To prate; to talk 
idly; to use many w'ords with little meaning, 
‘ The world is forward enough to tattle of 
them.' Locke. Sometimes used transitively, 
* I’hen let the ladies tattle what they please.’ 
Shak . — 2. To tell tales; to communicate se- 
crets; to blab; as, a tattlmg girl. Shak. 
Tattle ( tat'l ), n. Prate ; idle talk or chat ; 
trifling talk. ‘ The faGic of the day.' Swift. 
Tattlement (tat'l-raent). n. 'I’attle; chatter. 
Carlyle. 

Tattler (tat'ler), n. l. One who tattles; an 
idle talker; one that tells tales. — 2. A name 
applied to numerous birds of the snipe 
family. The tattlers are of several genera 
and many species. 

Tattlery (tat'lcr-i), n. Idle talk or chat. 
Tattling (tat'ling), a. Given to idle talk; 
apt to tell tales. 

Excuse it by the tattlinx (juality of the age, which 
is always narrative, Dryden. 

Tattlingly (tat'ling-li), adv. In a tattling 
tell-tale manner. 

Tattoo ( tat-tb' ), n. \ Also written taptoo, 
from D. taptue, the tattoo— tap, a tap, a 
spigot or faucet, and toe (pron. as E. to), to, 
as in ‘Clap the doors to’ (Shak.). The word 
therefore signified primarily tlie signal for 
the closing of drinking-houses. Comp, G. 
zapfemtreich, L.G. tappenslag, Dan. tap- 
penstreg, all with the sense of tapstroke, 
tapbloiv. ] A beat of drum and bugle-call at 
night, giving notice to soldiers to repair to 
their quarters in garrison or to their tents 
in camp. — Devil’s tattoo, that beating or 
drumming with tlie fingers upon a table or 
other piece of furniture, often practised by 
people when vacant or imi>atient. 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the fire beating the 
devil's tattoo upon the chiinney-piecc. Lord l^tton. 

Tattoo (tat-tb'), v.t. and i. [A Polynesian 
word.] I'o prick the skin and stain the 
ptmetured spots with a colouring substance, 
forniing lines and figures upon the body. 
Heo Tattooing. 

Tattoo (tat-tb'), n. What is tattooed. See 
Tattooing. 

Tattooer (tat tb'6r), n. One who tattoos. 
Tattooing ( tat-tb'ing ), n. 'J’ho act of one 
wlio tattoos ; the design produced by a tat- 
tooer, the art of a tattooer: a practice com- 
mon to several uncivilized nations, ancient 
and modem, and to some extent employed 



Tattooing. 

Head of Ko-tocwa*towa, a New Zealand chief. 

among civilized nations. It consists in mark- 
ing the skin with punctui'es or incisions, 
and introducing into the wounds coloured 
liquids, gunpowder, or the like, so as to pro- 
duce an Indelible stain, so that in this way a 
variety of figures may be produced on the 
face and other parts of- the body. This prac- 
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tioe is very prevalent among the South Sea 
l8landers,among whom are used instruments 
edged with small teethiSome what resembling 
those of a hne comb. These are applied to 
the skin, and being repeatedly struck with 
a small mallet the teetii make the incisions 
required, while the colouring tincture is in- 
troduced at the same time. Degrees of rank 
are indicated by the greater or less surface 
of tattooed skin. Sometimes the whole 
body, the face not excepted, is tattooed, as 
among the New Zealanders. 

Tatty (tat'l), a. Matted; rough and shaggy. 
SeeTAUTED. [Scotch] 

Tatty (tat'tl), n. See Tattie. 

Tatu (ta-t5'), n. Same as Tatoti. — Black 
tatu. See Peba. 

Tau (tft), n. [From tau, the Greek name of 
the letter T.] 1. The toad-flsh of Carolina, 
aspeciesof Gadu8(G. tau). 

2. A species of beetle; 
also, a species of moth 
CPhalena); also, a kind of 
fly (Musca). -3. In her. 
the cross of St. Anthony, 
called also the Crotin Tau. 

It is somewhat like the 
cross potent, and derives 
its name from the Greek 
letter tan, which it re- 
sembles in shape. 

Taught (tat), a. Naut. tight ; taut (which 
see). 

M lt (tftt), pret. and pp. of teach. 

(tftld), i>ret. and pp. Told. [Scotch. ] 
Taunt (tftnt), a. [O.Fr. taut, L. tantxcs, so 
great.] Naut. high or tall : an epithet par- 
ticularly applied to the masts when they 
are of an unusual length. 

Taunt (tftnt), v.t. [O.Fr. tauter, tenter, to 
tempt, to try, to provoke, from L. tentare 
(see Temi»t), to try, attack, excite, probably 
Influenced in its sense by O.Fr. tanser, Mod. 
Fr. tamer, to scold, rebuke, taunt, which 
according to Dies comes from L. tenere, to 
hold, through a freq. fonn tentiare.] 1. To 
reproach with severe or insulting words; to 
cast something in the teeth of; to twit scorn- 
fully or insultingly; to upbraid. ‘When I 
had at my pleasure taunted her.’ Shak. 

The dress, the deportment, the language, the 
studies, the amusements of the rigid sect were regu- 
lated on principles resembling those of the Pharisees, 
who, proud of tlieir washed hands and broad phylac- 
teries, taunted the Kcdeenier as a Sabbath-breaker. 

Macaulay. 

2.t To censure, blame, or condemn in a re- 
proachful, scornful, insulting manner: with 
a thing as object. 

Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my faults. 

Hhak. 

Syn, To twit, upbraid, deride, ridicule, mock, 
censure. 

Taunt (tftnt), n. Upbraiding words; bitter 
or sarcastic reproach ; insulting invective. 

‘ Scoffs and scorns, and contumelious taunts.* 
Shak. ‘ Sacrilegious taunt and impious jest. ’ 
Prior. 

Taunter (tant'^r), n. One who taunts, re- 
proaches, or upbraids with sarcastic or ceu- 
sorious reflections. 

TUuntingly ( tftnt'ing-li ), adv. In a taunt- 
ing manner; with bitter and sarcastic words; 
insultingly ; scofflngly. ‘ Those who taunt- 
ingly reminded Fenwick that he had sup- 
ported the bill which attainted Monmouth.’ 
Macaulay. 

Taunton (ten'tonk n. A kind of broad-cloth 
manufactured at Taunton in Somersetshire. 
TaunUB - slate (tou'nbs-slat), n. In geol. a 
clay-slate occundng in the Taunus range 
In western Germany. It has a gray to violet 
colour and silky iridescent lustre. 

Taupie, Tawpie (tft'pi), n. [A Scandi- 
navian word ; Icel. t6pi, a fool ; Sw. tapig, 
simple, foolish; Dan. taabe, a fool.] A fool- 
ish, thoughtless young woman. [Scotch.] 

She fonually rebuked Eppie for an idle taupie, for 
not carrying the gcntleman'is things ‘ 


The 


to his room. 

Sir JV. Scott. 

constellation Taurus. 


Taure»t 

Chaucer. 

Taurioornous (tft’ri-kor-nus), a. [L. taurus, 
a bull, and cornu, a horn,] Having horns 
like a bull Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Taurldor (tft'ri-dor), n. [Sp. toreador.] A 
bull-fighter. Sir w. Scott. 

TaurUform ( tft'ri-form ), a, [L. taurus, a 
bull, and /onna, form.] Having the form of 
a bull. 

Taurine (tft'rin), a. [L. taums,a bull] 
1. Relating to a bull— 2. Relating to the 
Linnssan genus Taurus, to which the com- 
mon bull or ox and cow belong. 

Tiiurlne ( tft’rin ), n. (CaH^NSOy.) One of 
the products of the decomposition of bile. 


When pure it forms large prisms ; it is neu- 
tral, hM a cooling taste, and is soluble in 
water. It contains the elements of binoxa- 
late of ammonia and of water. It was first 
discovered In the bile of the ox, whence the 
name. 

TaurocoU, TaurocoUa (tft'rfi-kol, tft-ro- 
kol'la), 71. [Gr. tauros, a bull, kolla, glue.] 
A gluey substance made from a bull’s hide. 
Tauromachla, Tauromachy (tft-r6-ma'- 
ki-a, tft-rom'a-kl), n. IQr.—tauros, a bull, 
and machS, a fight.] A public bull-flght, 
such as are common in Spain. 
Tauromachlan (tft-rd-ma'ki-an). a. Relat- 
ing to public bull-fights; as, the Spanish 
taste is tauromachian. 

Tauromachlan (tft-ro-ma'ki-an), n. One 
who engages in bull-fights; a bull-flghter; a 
taurldor. [Rare.] 

Taurus (tft’rus), n. [L., a bull; allied to E. 
steer (an ox). ] 1. The Bull; one of the twelve 
signs of tlio zodiac, which the sun enters 
about the 20tb April. Taurus is denoted by 
the character ^ — 2. The second zodiacal 
constellation, containing, according to the 
British catalogue, 141 stars. Several of 
these are remarkable, as Aldebaran, of the 
first magnitude, in the eye ; the Hyades, in 
the face; and the Pleiades, In the neck. — 
3. A Linnsaan genus of mammals, to which 
the common bull or ox and cow belong. — 
Taurus Poniatowski, a modern northern 
constellation consisting of seven stars. It 
is situated between Aquila and Ophiuchus. 
Tau - Stafif (tft'staf), n. [Gr. tau, the name 
of the letter T.] In archceol. a staff with a 
cross-head or head in the shape of the letter 
T. ‘A cross-headed or tau-staff.* Jos. An- 
derson. 

Taut (tftt), a. [A form of tight or closely 
allied to it.] Tight; stretciied out; not 
slack : applied to a rope or sail ; also, pro- 
perly ordered; prepared against emergency. 
Written also Taught. [Mainly a sailor’s 
term. ] 

Nelson's health had suffered greatly while he w.is 
in the Ag^ametnnon. ' My complaint,’ he said, ‘ is 
as if a girth were buckled taut over my breast ; and 
my endeavour in the night is to get loose,’ Southey. 

Tautaug (tft-tftg'), n. See Tautog. 

Tauted, Tautie (tftt'ed, tft'ti), a. [Akin to 
Sc. tait, a tuft of hair ; Icel. tmta, to tease 
wool, tdt, a flock of wool.] Matted tt^ether: 
^oken of hair or wool. Spelled also raieted, 
TawtUi, Tatty, <fec. [Scotch.] 

Tautegorical (ta-te-goFik-al), a. [Gr. tau- 
ton for to auton, the same, and agoreuo, to 
speak. See Allegory.] Expressing the 
same thing in different words : opposed to 
allegorical. Coleridge. 

Tautochrone ( tft'to-kron ), n. [Gr. tautos, 
the same, and chronos, time.] In math, a 
curve line such that a heavy body descend- 
ing along it by gravity will, from whatever 
point in the cui’ve it begins to descend, 
always arrive at the lowest point in the 
same time. The cycloid possesses this pro- 
perty. Also, when any number of curves 
are drawn from a given point, and another 
curve is so drawn as to cut off from every 
one of them an arc, which is described by a 
falling particle in one given time, that arc 
is called a tautochrone. 

TautoclironoUB (tft-tok'ron-us), a. Pertain- 
ing to a tautochrone; isochronous. 

Tautog (tft-tog'), n. (The plural of taut, the 
Indian name.] A fish (Tautoga nigra or 
americana), family Labridie, found on the 
coast of New England, and valued for food. 
It attains a size of 12 to 14 lbs. , and is caught 
bv hook and line on rocky bottoms. Called 
also Black-fish. 

Tautologlc, Tautological (tft-td-ioj'ik, tft- 
to-loj'lk-al), a. [Hee Tautology.] Involv- 
ing tautology; needlessly repeating the same 
thing, or words having the same signiflea- 
tiou; as, a tautological expression or phrase. 
‘Pleonasms of words, tautological repeti- 
tions.’ Burton. — Tautological echo, an echo 
that repeats the same sound many times. 
Tautologically (tft-td-loj'lk-al-li), adv. In 
a tautolo^cal manner. 

Tautologiam (tft-toFo-jism), n. The use of 
tautology; an instance or example of tau- 
tology. 

Tautologlst (tft-toro-jist), n. One who uses 
tautology, or needlessly employs different 
words or phrases in succession to express 
the same sense. 

Tautologise (tft-tol'o-JIz), v.i. pret. & pp, 
tautologized; ppr. tautologizing. To repeat 
the same thing in diffeivnt words. 

That In thi* brief description the wise man should 
tautotogdxe, is not to be supposed. Dr. yohn Smith, 


TautOlOgOUS(tft-toro-gus),a. Tautological. 
‘Clumsy interpretation.’ Acadr 

emy. 

Tautology (tft-tol'o-jJ), n. [Gr. tautologia— 
tauU)s, the same, and logos, word or expres- 
sion.] A useless repetition of the some idea 
or meaning in different words; needless re- 
petition of a thing in different words or 
phrases; as, they did it successively one after 
the other ; both simultaneously made their 
appearance at one and the same time. It 
must be remarked that repetition is not ne- 
cessarily the same as tautology, repetition 
beiugofteii necessai’y for cleai’nass, emphasis, 
or effect. 

Tautoduslan ( tft-td-ou’si-an ), a. Same as 
Tautousian. 

Tautophonical (tfv-to-fon'ik-al), a. Repeat- 
ing the same sound. [Rare.] 

Tautophony (tft-tofo-ni), n. [Gr. tautos, 
the same, and ph6n€, voice. ] Repetition of 
the same sound. 

TautouBlan, Tautouslous (tft-toiUsi-an, 
tft-tou'si-us), a. [Gr. tautos, tlie same, anti 
ousia, being, essence.] In theol. having ab- 
solutely the same essence. 

Tavern (tav’ern), n. [Fr. taveme, Pr. Sp. 
and It. tavema, from L. taberna, a shed, a 
tavern, from tab, root of tabula, a board. 
See Table.] A housewhere wines and other 
liquors are sold, and where entertainment 
is provided for parties ; a public -house 
where refreshments in the shape of food and 
liquor are supplied, and other accommoda- 
tion for the guests provided. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taver-ns and 
alehouses should be obliged to dismiss their com- 
pany by twelve at night, and no woman suffered to 
enter any tavern or ulehouse. Sivti/t. 

Taverner (tav'6r-n6r), n. One who keepa 
a tavern. 

After local names, the mo.st in number have been 
derived from occupations; as tailor, archer, taverner. 

Camden. 

Tavemlng + (tav'6r-ning), n. A feasting at 
taverns. ‘The misrule of our tavemings.* 
Bp. Hall. 

Tavern- man t (tav'6m-man), n. i. The 
keeper of a tavern.— 2, A tippler. 

Tavers, Taivers (ta'vferz), n. pi. Tatters. 
[Scotch.] 

They don’t know how to cook yonder — they liave 
no gout— they boil the meat to tavers, and mak’ 
sauce o’ the bruc to other dishes. Galt. 

Tavert, Talvert (ta'vSrt), a. [For daivert, 
benumbed, stunned, stupefied, a Scotch 
word from same stem as deaf.] [Scotch.] 

1. Stupid; confused; senseless. Oalt.— 

2. Stupefied with drink; intoxicated. Galt. 
Taw (tft), v.t. [A. Sax. taioian, to prepare, 

to taw; D. touivan, to taw; G. zauen, to pre- 
pare, to soften, to tan, to taw; Goth, taujan, 
to do, to work. The original meaning would 
seem to have been to work or prepare in 
general.] 1. To dress with alum and make 
into white leather; to dress and prepai’e la 
white, as the skins of sheep, lambs, goats, 
and kids, for gloves and the like, by treating 
them with alum, salt, and other matters.— 
2. To beat. — 3. t' To torture; to torment. 
Chaloner. 

Taw (tft), n. [Origin unknown,] A marble 
to be played with ; a game at marbles. 
Trembling I’ve seen thee dare the kitten's paw; 
Nay, mix with children as they play’d at taw; 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew. 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Gay. 

Tawdrily (tft'dri-li), adv. In a tawdry man- 
ner. 

TawdrlnesB (tft'dri-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being tawdry; excessive finery: 
ostentatious finery without elegance. 

A clumsy person makes his ungracefulness more 
ungraceful by tawdriness of dress, Richardson. 

Tawdry (tft'dri), a. [From St. Audrey, other- 
wise called St. Etheldreda, at whose fair, 
held in the isle of Ely, laces and cheap gay 
ornaments are said to have been sold. !» 
this way tawdry would have meant origin- 
ally showy, like things bought at St. Audrey 'a 
fair. But more probably the original notion 
was showy, like the necklaces that St. Au- 
drey used to wear, the application coming 
from the legend which says she died of a 
swelling in the throat, an ailment that she 
recognized as a judgment for having been 
fond of wearing fine necklaces in her youth. 
According to ttie latter supposition the ad- 
jective would come from the noun tawdry 
as the name of a kind of necklace; tawdry- 
lace, a kind of necklace or girdle.] For- 
merly fine, showy, elegant ; now only fine* 
and showy, without taste or elegance; hav- 
ing an excess of showy ornaments without 
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grace; as, a tawdry dress; tawdry feathers; 
tawdry colours. 

He rails from morning to night at essenced fops 
and tawdry courtiers. Spectator. 

Tawdryt (tft'dri), n. A species of necklace 
of a rural fashion; a necklace in general 
Of which the Naiads and blue Nereids make 
Them tawdries for their neck. Drayton. 

Tawdry-lacet (tft'dri-las), n. [See Tawdry, 
a.] A kind of necklace; also, a kind of gir- 
dle. [Spenser uses it In the latter sense.] 

Come, you promised me a tawdry-lace and a pair 
of sweet Shak. 

Tawe,! n. Tow. Chaucer. 

Tawer (tft'6r), n. One who taws; a dresser of 
white leather. 

Tawery (tft'6r-i), n. A place where skins 
are tawed. 

Tawle (tft'i), a. Tame; tractable. [Scotch.] 
Tawney (t^'nil n. in her. see Tenney. 
Tawniness (tft'ui-nes), w. The quality of 
being tawny. 

Tawny (ta'ni), a. fO.Fr. tani\ tanned. ‘ also 
swart, sallow, duskie or tawny of hue;’ Fr. 
tamU, tanned, tan-coloured, tawny, pp. of 
tanner, to tan. (vSee TAN.) The spelling may 
have been influenced by the verb to taw.] 
Of a yellowish dark colour, like things 
tanned, or persons who are sunburnt; as, a 
tavmy Moor or Spaniard; the tawny sons 
of Numiilia; the tawny lion. 

Tawny (ta'ni), v. t. To make tawny; to tan. 
Tawpie. n. See Taupie. 

Taws. Tawse (t^z), ? 1 . [Softened from tays, 
whicn is also a Scottish name of the instru- 
ment; or rather perhaps from A. Sax. tawian, 
to tan, to beat, to strike.] A leather strap, 
usually with a slit or fringe-like end, used 
as an instrument of punishment by school- 
masters and others. [Scotch. ] 

Never use the tawse when a gloom can do the turn. 

Jtamsay. 

Tax (taks), 71. [Fr. taxe, from taxer, to tax, 
from L. taxo, taxare, to handle, to rate, to 
appraise, to estimate the worth of, also to 
tax or censure, from tay, root of tango, to 
touch. Task is essentially the same word, 
with transposition of sounds. Tact is of 
similar origin, so also taste. ] 1. A contribu- 
tion levied by authority from people to de- 
fray the expenses of government or other 
public services; as, («) a charge made by 
the national or state rulers on the incomes 
or property of individuals, or on the pro- 
ducts consumed by thorn. A tax is said to 
be direct when it is demanded from the 
very persons who it is intended or desired 
should pay it. as, for example, a poll-tax. 
a land or property tax, an income-tax, taxes 
for keeping manservants, carriages, dogs, 
and the like. It is said to be indirect when 
It is demanded from one person in the ex- 
pectation and intention that he shall in- 
demnify himself at the expense of anotlier; 
as for example the taxes called customs, 
which are Imposed on certain classes of im- 
ported goods, and those called excise duties, 
which are imposed on home manufactures 
or inland production. (&) A rate or sum 
Imposed on individuals or their property for 
municipal, county, or other local purposes, 
such as police taxes, taxes for the support 
of the poor (poor-rates), taxes for the repair 
of roads and bridges, &c. In this country 
house taxes or taxes on rental form the 
largest part of the local revenues, municipal 
revenues being, indeed, entirely raised from 
this source.— 2. A disagreeable or burden- 
some duty or charge; an exaction; a requi- 
sition ; an oppressive demand; as, his exer- 
tions in the public cause are a heavy tax on 
his time and strength.— S.t Charge; censure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without 
some tax upon himself and his ministers for tlie not 
executing tne laws, look upon the bold license of some 
pamphlets. Clarendon. 

4.t A lesson to be learned; a task. Johnson. 
Syn. Impost, tribute, contribution, duty, 
toll, rate, assessment, exaction, custom, 
demand. 

Tax (taks), v.t. [See the noun.] 1. To sub- 
ect to the payment of taxes ; to impose a 
ax on ; to levy money or other contributions 
from, as from subjects to meet the expenses 
of government; as, to tax land.commodities, 
income; to tax a people. 

I would not tax the needy commons. S/tak. 
Ho taxed the land to give the money, a Ki. xxiii. 35. 

2. To load with a burden or burdens ; to 
make demands upon ; to put to a certain 
strain ; as, to tax one’s strength, memory, 
credulity, or the lika— S. In law, to examine 
and allow or disallow the items of charge 


in; as, the court taooes bills of coat— 4. To 
charge; to censure; to accuse: usually fol- 
lowed by with, formerly by 0 / and /or when 
accompanied with an indirect object ; as, to 
tax a man with pride ; he was taxed with 
presumption. 

My fnre-past proofs, howe’er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my tears ^little vanity, Shak. 

Men's virtues 1 have commended as freely as I 
have taxed their crimes. Drydett. 

He taxed not Homer nor Virgiiyor interesting their 

f 'ods in the wars of Troy and Italy, neither would he 
lave taxed Milton for nis choice of a supernatural 
argument. Drydett. 

He brook’d not, he, that scofHng tongue 
Shoultl tax his minstrelsy with wrong. 

Or call his song untrue. Sir^y. Scott. 

Taxability (taks-a-bilT-ti), n. The state of 
being taxable. 

Taxable (taks'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
taxed ; liable by law to the assessment of 
taxes; as, taxable commodities. 

Revert to your old principles, . . . leave America, 
if she Ijas taxable matter in her, to tax herself. 

Hurke. 

TaxableneBB (taks'a-bl-ues), n. The state 
of being taxable. 

Taxably (taks'a-bli), ado. In a taxable 
manner. 

TaxaceSd (tak-s&'se-o), w. pi. a sub-order of 
Conifer®, sometimes regarded as a distinct 
order, comprising trees or shrubs whicli in- 
habit chiefly the temperate parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. They have a 
woody tissue marked with circular discs, 
with evergreen, and mostly narrow, rigid, 
entire, and veinless leaves, and are distin- 
guished from the Cupressine® by the suc- 
culent cup which sun'ounds their seeds. 
The order yields trees which are valued for 
their timber, and, like the Conifer®, possess 
resinous properties. See Contfeha!:, Taxus. 
Taxation (tak-sa'shon), 7%. [L. taxatio, tax- 
ations, a taxing, a valuing. See Tax, h.] 
1. The act of laying a tax, or of imposing 
taxes on the subjects of a state or govern- 
ment, or on the members of a corporation 
or company, by the proper authority; the 
raising of revenue required for public ser- 
vice by means of tuxes; the system by which 
such a revenue is raised. 

The subjects of every state ought to contribute to 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their ubilitics ; tliat is, in proportion 
to the revenue wliich tltey respectively enjoy untier 
tlie protection of the .state. In tlie ol).servance or 
neglect of tills ni.axim consists wliat is called the 
equality or inequality of taxation. Adam Smith. 

2. Tax or assessment imposed; the aggregate 
of particular taxes. 

He daily such taxations did exact. Daniel, 

3.t Charge; accusation; censure; scandal. 

My father’s love is enough to honour; .speak no more 
of him. 

You’ll be whipt for taxation one of these days. 

S/iak. 

4. The act of taxing or assessing a bill of 
costs in law. 

Taxatlvelyt (taks'at-iv-li), adv. As a tax. 
Ayliffe. 

Tax-cart, Taxed -cart (taks'kftrt, takst'- 
ktirt), 71. A liglit spring-cart upon which 
only a low rate of tax is charged. 

They (carts) are of all kinds, from the greengrocer’s 
taxed cart to the coster’s barrow. Mayhew. 

She bcggcil that farmer Subsoil would take her 
thitlier in his tax-cart. Trollope, 

Taxel (tak'sel), n. The American badger 
(Meles Labradorica), at first regarded as a 
variety of the Eurttpean badger, hut now 
found to differ so considerably that it has 
been thought by some naturalists worthy of 
being raised into a distinct ^enus, Taxidea. 
Its teeth are of a more carnivorous charac- 
ter than those of the true badger, and it 
preys on such small animals as marmots, 
which it pursues into their holes, frequently 
enlarging them so as to make the ground 
dangerous for horses. Its burrowing powers 
are remarkable, its hole being 6 or 7 feet 
deep, and running underground to a length 
of 30 feet. Though termed Labradorica it 
is not found in Labrador, but abounds in 
the sandy plains near the Missouri and 
Rocky Mountains. Its hair changes from 
yellowish-brown in summer to hoary-gray 
in winter, becoming longer and more wool^. 
Taxer (taks'fir), n. 1. One who taxes.— 2. In 
Cambridge University, one of two officers 
chosen yearly to regulate the assize of bread 
and see the true gauge of weights and mea- 
sures observed; a taxor. 

Tax-free (taks'frg), a. Exempt from taxation. 
Tax-gatherer (taks'gaTH-dr-dr), n. A col- 
lector of taxes. ‘ Horace being the son of a 
tax-gatherer or collector.' Dryden. 


Tax^roh (t^s'i-krk), tk [Or. taxiarohie^ 
taxis, a division of an array, and arehi, rule.] 
An Athenian military officer commanding a 
taxis or battalion. 

Taxioom (taks'i-korn), n. A beetle of the 
family Taxicornes. 

TaxlCOmeB(tak8-i-korinez), iv pi. [Or. taxis, 
regular order, and L. cornu, a horn, alluding 
to the anteun®. ] 'I’he second family of the 



Taxicomes — Tetmtoma/nn^orttm. 

n. Antenna of Tetratoma. b, Antenna of Trachy- 
scelis. 

heteromerous Coleoptera in Latrellle’s ar- 
rangement of insects. They live on fungi, 
beneath the bark of trees, or on the ground 
under stones. 

Taxldermic (taks-i-d6r'niik), a. Of or per- 
taining to taxideraiy, or the art of preparing 
and preserving the skins of animals. 
TaxldennlBt (taks'i-d^r-mist), n. A person 
skilled in taxidermy. 

Taxidermy (taks'i-dfer-rni), n. [Gr. taxis, 
an arranging, order (from tassb, to arrange), 
and derma, skin.] The art of preparing and 
preserving the skins of animals, and also of 
stuffing and mounting them so as to give 
them as close a resemblance to the living 
forms as possible. 

Taxln (tak'sin), n. [L. taxus, yew.] A resi- 
nous substance obtained from the leaves of 
the yew-tree (Taxus baccata) by treatment 
with alcohol and tartaric acid, 2 lbs. of the 
leaves yielding 8 grains of taxiu. It is 
slightly soluble in water, dissolves easily in 
alcohol, ether, and dilute acids, and is pre- 
cipitated from the acid solutions by alkalies 
in white bulky flocks. 

Taxing-maBter (takB'ing-maB-t6r), n. An 
otticer of a court of law who examines bills 
of costs, and allows or disallows charges. 
Taxis (tak'sis), 11 . [Or. taxis, order.] 1. In 
surg. an operation by which those parts 
which have quitted their natural situation 
are replaced by the hand without the assist- 
ance of instruments, as in reducing hernia, 
<fec.— 2. In anc. arch, that disposition which 
assigns to every part of a building its just 
dimensions. It is synonymous with Ordon- 
nance in modern architecture.— 3. In Greek 
antig. a division of troops corresponding in 
some respects to the modem battalion. 
Taxltes (tak-si'tez), u. [L. taxus, the yew- 
tree.] In yeol. the generic name for fossil 
coniferous trees, allied to the yew, found 
chiefly in the tertiary lignites and also in 
the oolite. 

TaxleBB (taks'les), a. Free from taxes. 
Sylvester. 

Taxodites ( tak-sd-di'tSz ), n. A genus of 
fossil plants, allied to the genus Taxodium 
(deciduous cypress), occurring in tertiary 
deposits. 

Taxodium (tak-sb'di-umV n [L. taxus, a 
yew, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A genus 



Taxodium distichuni. 


of plants, nat order Conifer®, tribe Cupras- 
sine®. It has been distinguished from the 
genus Cupressus principally on account of 


oh* cAaln; ^h, Sc. loch; g, go; J,Job; A, Fr. ton; ug, aing; th, theft; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, whig; *h, azure.— See Key. 
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the arrangement of the male catkins in race- 
mose panicles, the small number of flowers 
in the female catkins, and the numbers of 
cotyledons possessed by the embryo. The 
T. distichum, or deciduous cypress, a com- 
mon ornamental tree upon English lawns, 
is a native of North America, where its wood 
is used for all the purposes to which timber 
is applied. The cones are gdobular. The 
bark exudes a resin which is used by the 
negroes for dressing wounds. Tlie roots are 
remarkable for the production of large coni- 
cal knobs, hollow inside. In America they 
are used by the negroes for bee-hives. 
Taxology (tak-sol'o-ji), n. [0 r. order, 

and loffott, a discourse.] Same as Taxonomy. 
Taxonomic (taks-d-nom'ik), a. l‘ertaining 
to or involving taxonomy or systematic clas- 
sification; classiflcatory. llvxley. 
Taxonomy (tak-son'o-mi), 71. I Or. taxis, 
order, and nomos, law, ] 1. That department 
of natural history which treats of the laws 
and principles of classitlcation.— 2. The laws 
or principles themselves of classification. 
Taxor (taks'or), n. Same as Taxer, 2. 
Tax-payer (taks'pa-^r), n. One who is as- 
sessed and pays a tax. 

l^axiis (taks'us), n. [L. . a yew-tree.] A ge- 
nus of evergreen plants, the type of the nat. 
order or sub-order Taxaceie; the yew. Tiie 
species are natives of Eiuope and North 
America. See Yew. 

Taylor’s Theorem. A formula of most ex- 
tensive application in analysis, discovered 
by Dr. Brook U'aylor, and published by him 
in 1715. It is to the following effect. Let u 
represent any function wluiteverof the vari- 
able quantity X.- then if cc receive any Incre- 
ment, as h, let 7/ become u ' ; then we shall 
^ , du h d'^n d^u h'^ 

have = « + •i. 2 T 3 + 

+. Ac., where d represents the 
dx^ 12 3 4 ’ 

differential of the function u. The great 
value of this theorem was overlooked till 
it was made the iiasis of the differential and 
integral calculus by Lagrange in 1772. 

Tayra (ti'ra), n. A handsome weasel {Galera 
barhara) of South America, nearly as large 
as the pine-marten. It is all black, save a 
large white patch on the breast, 

Tazel (ta'zl),n. A plant; teasel (which see). 
Tazza (tiit'sa), n. (It.] A large ornamental 
cup or vase with a flat or shallow top, and 
having a foot and handles. 

T-bandage (te'band-aj), n. A surgical band- 
age shaped like a T, and consisting of a strip 
of linen attached at right angles to another 
strip. 

T-beard ( te'berd ), n. A beard cut in the 
shape of a T. 

The Roman T, your T-beard is in fashion, 

And twifold doth express th’ enamoured courtier. 

Beau, St FI. 

Tcba-lan (cha-ian'), n. A blue powder con- 
taining copper, used by the Chinese for pro- 
ducing blue colours on porcelain. 
Tebemozem ( cher'no-zem ), n. [Rus. , lit. 
black earth ] The local name for a black 
earth of extraordinary fertility, covering at 
least 100,000,000 acres, from the Carpathians 
to the Ural Mountains, to the depth of from 
4 to 20 feet, and yielding an almost unlimited 
succession of similar crops without prepara- 
tion. It consists chiefly of silica wi th a little 
alumina, lime, and oxide of iron, and about 
7 per cent of vegetable mould, of which 2 '45 
is nitrogen gas. The nitrogen and (dlier 
organic matter are no doubt the cause of its 
fertility. 

Tchetwertak (chet'v6r-tak), n. A Russian 
silver coin worth 25 copecks, or about ^d. 
sterling. 

ToblCk (chik), interj. 1. A sound produced 
by presdng the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth and suddenly withdrawing it, 
used to quicken a lazy horse. ‘ Summing up 
the whole with a provoking wink, and siidn 
an interjectional tchick as men quicken a 
dull horse with.' Sir W. Scott— 2. An ex- 
pression of surprise or of contempt. 
l^Udl (ch0'd§), n.jpl. A name applied by 
the Russians to the finnic races in the north- 
west of Russia It has now acquired a more 
general application, and is used to designate 
the ^oup of peoples of which the Finns, 
the Esthonians, the Livonians, and Lap- 
landers are members. 

TohudlC (chd'dik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Tchudi; specifically, designating that 
group of Turanian tongues spoken by the 
Slims, Esthonians, Livonians, and Lapland- 
ers. Spelled also Chudie, Tschudic. 

T-OlOih (te'kloth), n. A plain cotton cloth 


manufactured in this country for the India 
and China market : so called from a large 
letter T being stamped on it. 

Tea (te), n. [Fr. thd, from Chinese tha, tfie, 
tcha, tea. ] 1. The dried leaves of Thea sin- 
ensis or chinemis (the tea-plant), nat. order 
TenistrOmiaceoj, extensively cultivated in 
China; also the plant itself. Teas are in com- 
merce all brought under two distinct terms, 
(ireen teas and black teas, and it was at one 
time believed that these were the products 
of two different species of Thea, black tea of 
T. Bohea, and gi’een tea of T. riridix, now re- 
garded by botanists as mere varieties of T. 
sinensis. Though the products of the same 
species, black and green teas are mainly the 
growth of different districts of China, but 
both varieties may be produced in either by 
diverse methods of preparation. India and 
Ceylon now produce much tea. (See Thea.) 
Tiie black teas include bohea, congou, sov- 
chong, and pekoe; the green teas twankay, 
bysonskin, young hyson, hyson, imperial, 
and gunpowder. An infusion of tea as a 
beverage has slight nutritive value, but it 
increases respiratory action, and seems to 
have a decidedly stimulative and restorative 
action on the nervous system, due to the 
essential oil and theine it contains, whilst 
the tannin which is also present is an astrin- 
gent. The use of tea in this country dates 
from the middle of the seventeenth cen^iry. 
The following advertisement appeared in 
the Mercurius Politicus of Sept. 30, 1658. 
‘That excellent and by all physititins ap- 
proved China drink called by the Chineans 
Teha, and by other nations tay, alias tee, is 
sold at the Sultana Head Coffee House, 
London.’ An entry of Fepys’s Diary in 1660 
runs : M did send for a cup of tea, a China 
drink, of which I had never drunk before. ' 
Substitutes for tea have been found in the 
di ied leaves of a number of plants, some of 
which contain the same stimulating quality, 
and to which the name tea has conseijuently 
been applied. See the end of this article. — 

2. A decoction or infusion of tea leaves in 
boiling water, used as a beverage, which in 
this country is generally mixed with a little 
milk or c.ream and sweetened with sugar.-— 

3. Any infusion or decoction of vegetables 
for drinking; as, sage tea; chamomile tea, 
A'c.— 4. A soup or extract of beef ; as, beef- 
tea. Sec Beef-tea.— 5. The evening meal, 
at which tea is usually served. — Abyssinian 
or Arabian tea, the leaves of Catha edulis, 
which are stimulant, anti-soporifle, and anti- 
narcotic, and used by the Arabs to produce 
w'akef Illness. — Assam tea (Thea assaniica), 
a cultivated variety of the tea-plant now 
grown extensively in Assam. — Australian 
tea, several species of Leptospermum and 
Melaleuca. — Brazilian tea, Stachytarpha 
jamaicensis. — Carolina tea. Ilex Cassine 
(vomitoria), which yields the ‘black drink’ 
of the Indian ceremonials, and which is still 
used as a beverage by the poorer classes in 
North Carolina. — Faanior Faham tea. See 
Faam-tea.— J cfiiuts’ tea, Psoralea glandu- 
losa. — Labrador tea. See Labhador-tea. — 
New Jersey tea, red-root {Ceanothus ameri- 
canits). — New Zealand tea, Leptospermum 
scoparium.— Paraguay tea, Ilex paraguay- 
ensis, or matd. See MATi. 

Tea (te), v.i. To take tea. [Colloq ] 

Sl»e asked him whether he intended to in his 
rooms that evening. Fa rrar. 

Tea (te), v.t. To gdve tea to ; to serve with 
tea. I Colloq ] 

Tea-board (t^'bdrd), n. A board to put tea 
furniture on. 

Tea-bug (tedmg), »i. A bug destructive to 
tea-plants. This insect selects the tender 
and more juicy leaves, which are those of 
most value to the tea-grower, puncturing 
them with its long and slender proboscis in 
the same manner as an aphis. 

Tea-caddy (te'kad-l), n. A small box for 
holding the tea used in a household. 
Tea-eaxe (tg'kak), n. A light kind of cake 
eaten with tea. 

Tea-canister (te'kan-is-Wir), n. A canister 
or box in which tea is kept. 

Teach (tSch), v.t pret. & pp. taught (very 
rarely teached); ppr. teaching. [O.E. teche, 
softened from A. Sax. toecan (pret. tmhte, 
pp. tcBkt), to teach, to show, to point out, 
to command; allied to tthan, to accuse; 
Goth, teihan, O.H.G. zihan, G. zeigen, to 
point out ; cog. L. doceo, to teach, Gr. deik- 
n^mi, Skr. dig, to point out, to show. Token 
is also of same root] 1. To Impart instruc- 
tion to; to educate; to guide the studies 
of ; to conduct through a course of studies ; 


to Impart knowledge or skill to; to instruct; 
to inform. 

He will ieac/t us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths. Is. ii. 3. 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 

And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 

Pope. 

There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

Goldsmith. 

2. To impart the knowledge of ; to give in- 
telligence or Information concerning; to 
communicate and cause another to learn or 
acquire ; to instruct, train, or give skill in 
the use, management, or handli^ of; as, to 
teach Latin or niatliematics ; to teach sing- 
ing, dancing, or fencing; to teach the piano; 
to teach false doctrine. It is often followed 
by two objectives (as in Greek, Latin, San- 
skrit, Ac.), the one of the person, the other 
of the thing; as, to teach a person grammar; 
and in the passive one of the objectives is 
still retained ; as, he was taught grammar; 
grammar was taught him. 

In vain they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. Mat. xv. 9. 


3. To let be known ; to tell ; as, Stoicism 
taught how to bear evil with equanimity. 
‘Anti that thou teachest how to make one 
twain.' Shak.—i. To make to know how; 
to show' how; to show. 


They have taught their tongue to speak lies. 

Jer. ix. 5. 

She doth teach the torches to burn bright. Shak. 


Teach (tech), v.i. To practise giving in- 
struction; to perform the business of a pre- 
ceptor. 


The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests 
thereof teach for hire. Mic. iii. rx. 


Teach. Teache (tech), 71 . In sugar-boiling, 
one of the pans in which the cane-juice is 
boiled, especially the last of the series, from 
which the inspissated juice is i>oured into 
the cooler. 

Teachable (tech'a-bl), a. 1 , Capable of being 
taught; as, a person or a subject is not 
teachable.— 2. Apt to learn; readily receiv- 
ing instruction; docile. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbi.issed, and 
teachable, to learn our religion from the word of Cod. 

// att.r. 

Teachableness (tech'a-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being teachable; commonly a will- 
ingness or readiness to be informed and in- 
structed; aptness to learn; docility. 

Teacher (tech'er), n. 1. One who teaches or 
instructs; one whose business or occupation 
is to instruct others ; a preceptor ; an in- 
structor; a tutor. 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills. 

IToriisnorth. 

2. One who instructs otliers in religion ; a 
preacher; a minister of the gospel; some- 
times, one who preaches without regular 
ordination. 


The teachers in all the churches assembled them- 
selves. Raleigh. 

Tea-chest (td'chest), n. A slightly formed 
box, usually covered with Chinese charac- 
ters and devices, and lined w ith thin sheet- 
lead, in which tea is sent fi om China. 
Teaching (tCch'lng), n. 1 . I'he act or busi- 
ness of instructing.— -2. That which is taught; 
instruction. ‘The teachings of the church.' 
Buckle. 

Teachless (tech'les), a. Unteachable ; in- 
docile. Shelley. 

Tea-cup (te'kup), n. A small cup for drink- 
ing tea from. 

Teade,t Tedet (tod), n. [L. tceda, a pine- 
tree, a torch.] A torch; a flambeau. Spen- 
ser. 

Tea-dealer (te'del-6r), n. One who deals in 
or buys and sells tea; a merchant wlio sells 
tea. 

Tea -drinker (te'dringk-6r), n. One who 
drinks tea; especially, one who uses tea as 
a beverage habitually or in preference to 
any other. 

Tea-garden (te'gkr-den), n. A garden, gen- 
erally attached to a house of entertainment, 
where tea is served. 

Teague (teg), n. (Comp. W. taiawg, a rustic, 
a peasant, a clown.] An Irishman: in con- 
tempt. Johnson. 

Teak (tfik), n. (Tamil name ] 1. A tree 
which furnishes an abundance of ship tim- 
ber. It is the Tectona grandis, nat. order 
Verbenacece. and is a native of different 
parts of India, as well as of Burmah and of 
the islands from Ceylon to the Moluccas, 
It CTows to an immense size, and is remark- 
able for its large leaves, which are from 12 
to 24 inches long, and from 0 to 18 broad.— 


F&te, fftr, fat, ff^U; mfi, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, So. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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2. The timber of the tree. This timber is 
excellent for ship>building, and has been 
called the oak of the East. It works easily. 



Teak (Tectoua i;Tandis). 


and, though porous, is strong and durable; 
it is easily seasoned and shrinks but little, 
and from containing a resinous oil it resists 
the action of water, and repels the attacks 
of insects of all kinds. Teak is also used 
extensively in the East in the construction 
of houses and temples . — African teak, a 
timber similar to East Indian teak, believed 
to be the produce of Oldjieldia a/ricana, nat. 
order Euphorbiacea). 

Tea-kettle (te'ket-l), n. A portable kettle 
in which water is boiled for making tea. 

Teak-tree (tek'tre), n. See Teak. 

Teal (tel), n. [Same as tel or tal in I), teling, 
taling, a teal ; origin doubtful. ] The com- 
mon name for ducks of the genus Quorquo- 
dula, the smallest and moat beautiful of the 
Anatidie, or duck family. The common teal 
(Q. crecca) makes its appearance in England 
about the end of September, and remains till 
spring has made considerable progress, when 
it generally returns again to more northern 
localities to breed. In many parts of Scot- 
land, however, it remains all the year. Its 
whole length is about 14 inches. The bill 
has a horny tip, and is about as long as the 
head. The plumage of the back is grayish 
white, mottled with dai'k streaks; the wings 
exhibit brown and purplish hues; the tail 
is of a blackish brown tint. Teals frequent 
fresh- water lakes, and feed on seeds, grasses, 



Common Teal (Qi(ergitednla crecca). 


water-plants, and insects. The green-winged 
teal (Q. Caroline neiti) is very like the com- 
mon teal, hut is distinguished by a white 
crest In front of the bend of the wings. The 
blue-winged teal (Q. discora) is somewhat 
larger than the common teal, and is easily 
domesticated. Both are North American. 

Tea-lead (te'led), /i. Thin sheet-lead, used 
in lining tea-chests sent from China. 

Team (t^o. fA. Sax. tedm, offspring, 
progeny, a succession, a series, a long row; 
t'Qtnan, Uman, to teem, to bring forth; cog. 

O. Fris, tdin, race, offspring, <fec. ; D. to&m, a 
brood of ducks ; from the stem of A. Sax. 
tedn, Goth, tiuhan, G. ziehen, to draw, 
whence also Icel. taumr, D. toom, G. zaum, 
a bridle. ] 1. A flock or group of young ani- 
mals, especially young ducks; a brood; a 
litter. • A team of ducklings about her.’ 
Holland, 

We have a few (tatns of ducks bred In the moors 
where the snipes breed. Gilbert iVhite, 

2. A number of animals moving together or 
passing in a line. ‘ Like a long team of 
snowy swans on high.' J)ryden.~Z. Two or 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. loo/i; g,go; J,job; 


more horses, oxen.or other beasts, harnessed 
together for drawing, as to a coach, chariot, 
wagon, cart, sleigh, plough, and the like.-— 
4. A number of persons associated, as for 
the performance of a definite piece of work, 
or forming one of the parties or sides in a 
game, match, or the like; as, a team of foot- 
ball players, cricketers, oarsmen, &c.— 6. In 
old Eng. law, a royalty or privilege granted 
by royal charter to a lord of a manor, 
for the having, restraining, and judging of 
bondmen and villeins, with their children, 
goods, chattels, (frc. 

Team (tern), o.t. l. To join together in a 
team. 

By this the Nitflit forth from the darksome bower 

Of Hrebus her teamed steeds call. Sponer, 

2. To work, convey, haul, or the like with a 
team. 

Team-railway (tem'ral-wa), n. A railway 
on wliich horses aie used us the motive 
power. 

Teamster (tem'st^r), n. [Team and suffix 
-Hter.] One who drives a team. 

Team-work (tem'wCrk), n. Work done by 
a team, as distinguished from personal la- 
bour. [Ibiited States. ] 

Teany (te'ni), n. lu her. same as Tcnne. 

Tea-oil (te'oil), n. A name given to an oil 
procuretl by expression from the seeds of 
the Camellia oleifera of China. 

Tea-plant (te'plant), n. Then dnemie, the 
plant from which the tea of commerce is 
obtained. (Seel’HEA.) Also, any plant an in- 
fusion of the dried leaves of wliieh is used 
as a beverage. 

Tea-pot (te'pot), n. A vessel with a spout 
in which tea is made, and from wliich it is 
poured into tea-cups. 

Teapoy (te'poi), n. A three-legged table, 
with a lifting top, inclosing tca-caddies, <u' 
a small stand for holding tea-cup, sugar- 
basin, cream-jug, <fcc. See extr.aet. 

Teapoy is in F.njjland often supposed to have con- 
nection witli tea^ luit it has no more than Cream o' 
Tartar has with Criui Tartary. It is aword of Anglo- 
Indian importation, viz., tipdi. an Urdu or Anglo- 
Indian corruption of the Pers. sipai, tripos (perhaps 
to avoid confu.sion with .seapoy), and meaning a 
three-legged table, or tripod geticrally. II. Yule. 

Tear (ter), n. [A. Sax. tceher, tedr, tcer, Icel. 
tdr, Dan. faare, O. H.G. zahar,G. zdhre, Goth, 
taper; a widely spread word, being cognate 
with Gr. dakry, O.L. dacrynia, L. lacnjma 
(whence Fr. tanne, It. and 8p. lagrima), 
Ir. dear, W. daiger, Gael, deur; from an 
Indo-Europenii root dak, meaning to bite. 
I'he guttural, it will be seen, is tjuite lost in 
English and in several of the other forms.) 

1. A drop or small q nantity of the limpid fluid 
secreted by the lachrymal gland, and appear- 
ing ill the eyes or flowing from them. The 
lachrymal fluid serves to moisten the cornea 
and preserve its transparency, and to re- 
move any dust or line substance that enters 
the eye and gives pain. The normally se- 
creted fluid, after performing its ordinary 
functions, passes through the lachrymal 
ducts and sac into the nasal channels. Moral 
and physical causes, however, as strong 
passion (grief, sorrow, joy), incontrolhible 
laughter, pain, especially in the eye itself, 
increase the secretion considerably, and 
when the lachrymal duct does not suftlcc to 
carry it off it runs over the eyelids. Tears 
are a little heavier than water; they have 
a saline taste and an alkaline reageucy, 
owing to the presence of free soda. 

The big round tears 

Coursed one another down liis innocent nose 

In piteous chase. SAaA’. 

2. Something in the form of a transparent 
drop of fluid matter; also, a solid, trans- 
parent, tear-shaped drop, as of some bal- 
sams or resins. 

Let Araby extol her happy coast. 

Her fragrant flowers, ner trees with precious tears. 

Dry den. 

Tear (tar), v.t. pret. tore; old pret. tare; ppr. 
tearing; pp. Unm. [A. Sax. toeran, teran, to 
rend, to bite, pret. toer, pp. toren; Goth. 
(ga)taira7i, to loosen, to dissolve; O. H . G. zer- 
ran, to cut, to teai", G. zehren, D. teren, Dan. 
tcere, to consume, to waste ; ultimately from 
same root as Gr, derO, to flay; Skr, dar, to 
split. Tire is an allied word.] 1. 'J’o sepa- 
rate the parts of by pulling; to pull apart by 
force; especially, to pull, draw, or drag in 
pieces by breaking the texture or fibres of; 
to make a rent or rents in; as, to tear one’s 
clothes. ‘Cancel and tear to pieces that 
great bond.' Shak.--2. To form fissures or 
furrows in by violence. ‘ Torrents tear the 
ground.' Dryden. — 3. To lacerate; to wound, 
as by the action of teeth or by dragging 
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something sharp over ; as, to tear the skin 
with briars or thorns. ‘As this mouth 
should tear this hand.’ Shak. In this sense 
also figuratively; as, a heait torn with an- 
guish. 

The women beat their breasts, tlieir checks titcy 
SAiU. 

4. To divide by violent measures; to disturb, 
agitate, excite, or disoi'ganize violently ; as, 
a state or government torn by factions.— 
6. To pull with violence; to drag; to move 
or remove by pulling or violently, especially 
with prepositions, as/roni, away, down, out, 
&c. 

The hand of fate 

Has torn thee/rom me. Addison. 

John tore <?^'Lord Strut’s servant's clothes. 

Arbnthnot. 

0. To make or accomplish by rending or 
similar violent action; as, to tear a hole in 
something. ‘ How these vain weak nails 
may tear a passage.’ Shak.— 7. To burst; to 
break. Shak. —To tear up, (a) to remove 
from a fixed state by violence; as, to tear up 
a tree by the roots. (6) To pull to pieces 
or shreds; to rend completely; as, to tear up 
a piece of ptiper; to tear a sheet into 
strips. — To tear a caf.t to rant; to rave; 
to bluster: especially applied to stage rant- 
ing. Shak.— To tear the hair, to pull it or 
pull it out in n violent or distracted man- 
ner; often as a sign of grief or rage. 

Tear (tar), v.i.f l. To part, divide, or sepa- 
rate on being pulled or handled with more 
or less violence; as. this cloth or paper does 
not very readily.— 2, To rave; to rage; 
to rant; to move and act with turbulent 
violence, as a mad bull. 

And now two smaller Cratcluts, boy and girl, came 
tearins^ in. Dickens. 

Tear (tar), n. A rent; a fissure.— Tear and 
loear. deterioration by long or fre<iuent use. 
See Wear and tear, under WEAR, w. 
Tear-drop (ter'drop), n. A tear. ‘ A tear- 
drop trembled from its source. ’ Tennyson, 
Tearer (tar'^r), n. 1. One who or that which 
tears or rends anything,— 2. One that rages 
or raves with violence; a violent person. 
Tear-falling (tei*'f(|l-ing), a. Shedding tears; 
tender. ' Tear f ailing \)\ty.’ Shak. 
Tearful (tei'ful), a. Abounding with tears: 
weeping; shedding tears. 'Tearful eye8.‘ 
Shak. 

Tearing (tar'ing). p. and a. Making a great 
noise or bustle; ranting; raving; clamorous; 
impetuous; as, & tearing rage or passion. ‘ Im- 
mense dandies . . . driving in tearing cabs.’ 
Thackeray. Dsed adverbially = violently, 
extravagantly. * This bull tliat went tearing 
mad for the pinching of a mouse. ’ Sir It 
L’ Estrange. [Colloq.J 

Tearless (terles), a. Shedding no tears; 
without tears; unfeeling. 

I a.sk not each kind soul to keep 

Tearless when of my death he nears. 

Matt. Arnold. 

Tear-pit (ter'pit), A sac or fold of the 
skin under the eye, as in deer, sometimes 
called the Sub-orbital Sinus or Lachrymal 
Sinus, the use of wliich is not well known. 
Tear-stained (ter'stand), a. Having traces 
of the passage of tears; as, tear-stained 
cheeks. Shak. 

Teary t (ter'i), a. 1. Wet with tears; tearfuL 
‘Her teary face.’ Chaucer —2. Consisting 
of tears, or of drops resembling tears. ‘ The 
teary shower.' Lydgate. 

Tea-saucer (te's^-ser), n. A small saucer 
in which a tea-cup is set. 

Tease (t6z), v.t. pret, & pp. teased; ppr. 
teasing. [A. Sax. toesan, to gather, to pluck, 
to tease, to annoy; Dan. toese, toesse, to tease 
wool; L. G. tdsen, tbsen, to pull, to drag; 
D. iee'ijen, to pick, to tease; O.H.G. zeisan, 
G. zausen, to tug, pull, tear. Teasel is from 
this verb, and lose, touse, tousy, tousle, are 
closely allied forms.) 1. To pull apart or 
separate the adhering fibres of ; to pick 
into its separate fibres; to comb or card, as 
wool or flax,— 2. To employ the teasel upon; 
to teasel for the purpose of raising a nap, — 
3. To vex with importunity or impertinence; 
to harass, annoy, disturb, or instate by petty 
requests, by silly trifling, or by jests and 
raillery. 'Teasing with obvious comment 
and torturing with inevitable Inference.* 
Disraeli. 

My friends tease me about him because he ha.s no 
esute. Spectator, 

Syn. To harass, annoy, disturb, irritate, 
plague, torment, mortify, tantalize, cha- 
grin. 

Teasel, Teazel (te'zel), n. [A. Sax, taeslf tea- 
sel, from to pluck, to tease. See TEASE.] 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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1. The Engliih name of several plants of the 

S , Dipsacua, nat. order Dipsaoeae. The 
*8 thistle (D. FtUlonum) is allied to the 
teasel (D. sylvestru) which grows wild in 
hedges. It is cultivated, in those districts 
of England where cloth is manufactured, for 
the B^e of the awns of the head, which are 
employed to raise the nap of woollen cloths. 



Fuller's Tea.sel (Difsacus Futlomnn). a. Scale of 
the receptacle, b. Corolla. 


For this purpose the heads are fixed round 
the circumference of a large broad wheel or 
drum so as to form a kind of brush. The 
wheel is made to turn round while the cloth 
is held against the brush thus formed, and 
the fine hooked awm of the teasel readily 
insinuates itself into the web, and draws out 
with it some of the fine fibres of the wool. 
These are afterwards shorn smooth, and 
leave the cloth with the fine velvet-like 
nap which is its peculiar appearance. — 
2. The burr of the plant.— 8. Any contriv- 
ance used as a substitute for teasels in the 
dressing of woollen cloth. [Written also 
Teazle.] 

Tleasel, Teazel (te'zel), v.t To subject to 
the action of teasels in the dressing of 
woollen cloth ; to raise a nap on by the 
action of tlie teasel. Written also Teazle. 
^^NBLseler, Teazler (te'zel-6r), n. One who 
uses the teasel for raising a nap on cloth. 
Teasel-ft'ame (te'zel-fram), n. A frame or 
set of Iron bars in which teasel heads are 
fixed for raising a nap or pile on woollen 
cloth. 

Teaser (t6z'6r), w. l. One that teases or 
vexes.— 2. The stoker or fireman in a glass- 
work who attends the furnace. In this 
sense also written Teazer. 

*Tea-8ervlce (te's6r-vi8), n. A complete set 
of utensils required for the tea-table; tea- 
things. 

Tea-set (t^'set), n. A tea-service. 

‘Teasll^r (tez'lug), a. Vexing; irritating; 
annoviug. ‘ Teaxiitg ways of children.’ 
Wordsworth. 

'Tea-Spoon (tS’spon), n. A small spoon used 
in drinking tea and other beverages. 

Tea- Spoonful (te'spbn-ful}, n. As much 
as a tea-spoon holds; specifically, in r)ied. 
about a fluid drachm. 

Teat (tet), n. [Provincial also tet, tit, 0. E. 
tete, titte, tette, A. Sax. tit, tUt, L. G. and 
O. D. titte, G. zitze, teat. Similar forms 
occur in various other languages, and their 
relation to the Teutonic forms is not clear. 
Comp. Gr. titthi, the nipple, a nurse, Fr. 
tette (which Brachet takes from the Teu- 
tonic), It. tetta, Sp. teta; also W. teth, Ir. 
and Gael, did— teat. ] 1, The projecting 

•organ through which milk is drawn from 
the breast or udder of females in the class 
Mammalia; the nipple; the dug of a beast; 
the pap of a woman. It consists of an 
elastic, erectile substance, embracing the 
lactiferous ducts, which terminate on its 
•nrface, and thus serves to convey milk to 
the young of animals. 


Infants sleep, and are seldom awake but when 
hunger calls for the Ara/. Lode. 

2. A small nozzle resembling a teat. 

Tea-tahle (tfi't^bl), n. a table on which 
tea-furniture is set or at which tea is drunk. 

T^ea-taster (tS^ta8t-6r), n. A person em- 
ployed to test qualities of teas by tasting 
their infusions, either in Chinese ports or 
in Britain, as In the London docks. 

Seated (tet'ed), a. Having teats; having 
protuberances resembling the teats of am- 
xnals. 

'Teathe (t$?H), n. and v. See Tath. 
fl^vincial English.] 

Tea-things (td^thingz), n. pi. Tea-service. 


I Teatin (tS'a-tIn), n. See Thkatin. 

Teatlsh i (tfit'ish), a. [Perhaps from a child 
fretful for the breast. Other forms are teety, 
tetty.] Peevish. 

Whate’er she says. 

You must bear manly, Rowland, for her sickness 
Has made her somewhat teatish. Beau, & FI. 

Tea-tray (te'tra), n. A tray for a tea-ser- 
vlce. 

Tea-tree (te'trg), 71 . The shrub or plant 
that produces the leaves which are im- 
ported and called tea. See Thka and Tea. 
Tea-um (te'6rn), n. A vessel in the form of 
a vase, placed on the tea-table, for supplying 
heated water for tea. 

Teaze-hole (tez'hol), n. The opening in the 
furnace of a glass-work through which coals 
are put in. 

Teazel, Teazle (te'zl), n. and v.t. See 
Teasel. 

Teazer (tez' 6 r), 71 . See Teaser. 

Teaze- tenon (tez'ten-on), 71. in carp. 
a tenon on the top of a tenon, with a 
double shoulder and tenon from each, for 
supporting two level pieces of timber at 
right angles to each other. 

Tebbad (teb'ad), 71. The Persian name for 
the scorching winds which blow over the 
hot sandy plains of Central Asia, carrying 
with them clouds of impalpable sand, which 
are said to act like flakes of fire on travel- 
lers’ skins. 

Tebetb (te'beth), n. [Heb. ] The tenth 
month of the Jewish ecclesiastical yeai', 
beginning with the new moon in December 
and ending with the new moon in January. 
Tecbe, t V. t To teach. Cha^icer. 

Techlly (tech'i-li), adv. In a techy manner; 

peevi^ily; fretfully; iiritably. 

Tecblness (tech'l-nes), 71 . The state or qua- 
lity of Vieiiig techy; peevishness; fretfulness. 
Tecbnic (tek'nik), a. Same as Technical. 
Tecbnic (tek^nik), n. The method of per- 
formance or manipulation in any art; tech- 
nical skill or manipulation; artistic execu- 
tion. 

They illustrate the method of nature, not the tech- 
nic of a manlike artificer. Pro/. Tyndall. 

Technical (tek'nik-al), a. [L. technicus; 
Gr. technikos, from techiie, art,] Of or per- 
taining to the mechanical arts, or to any par- 
ticular art, science, profession, handicraft, 
business, or the like; specially appropriate 
to or characteristic of any art, science, 
manufacture, or the like; as, a technical 
word or phrase; a technical difficulty; tech- 
7xical skill. ‘ Techxmal words or terms 
of art. ’ Locke. * Technical dictionaries. ' 
Johnsoxi. 

Of the terms of art I have received such as could 
be found either in books of science or technical dic- 
tionaries. /ohtisott. 

It is hardly neces,sary to give any warning, gener- 
ally, against the unnecessary introduction of tech- 
nical language of any kind when the meaning can 
be adequately or even tolerably expressed in com- 
mon, i.e. unscientific words. The terms and phrases 
of art have an air of pedantic affectation, for which 
they do not compensate by even the smallest ap- 
pearance of increased energy. Whalely. 

TechnlcalltF (tek-ni-kaTi-tl), n. 1. Techni- 
calness (which see).— 2. That which is tech- 
nical or peculiar to any science, art, calling, 
sect, and the like; a technical expression. 

They drew from all quarters the traditions, the 
technicalities of art. Miltnan. 

Teclinioally (tek'ni-kal-li), adv. In a tech- 
nical manner; according to the signification 
of terms of art or the professions. 
Tecbnloalness (tek'ni-kal-nes), 71 . The qua- 
lity or state of being technical or peculiar 
to the arts; technicality. 

Tecbnloals (tek^’ni-kalz), n. pi. Those things 
that pertain to the practical part of an art 
or science; technicalities; technical terms; 
technics. 

Tedmidst (tek^ni-sist), n. One skilled in 
technics or in the practical arts. 
Teclmicologicalt (tek'ni-k6-loj"ik-al), a. 
Technological; technical. 

Had the apostle used this technicolopical phrase 
In any different sense from its common acceptation 
he would have told us of it. Dr, John Scott. 

Technics (tek'niks), n. amg. or nl 1. The 
doctrine of arts in general; such branches 
of learning as respect the arts. —2. As a 
plural, technical terms or objects ; things 
pertaining or relating to the practice of an 
art, science, or the like. 

Technological (tek-nO-loJ'lk-al), a. Per- 
taining to technology; pertaining to the 
arts; as, technological institutes. 
Technologist (tek-noro-jiat), n. One versed 
in technology; one who discourses or treats 
of arts or of the terms of arts. 


Technology (tek-noTo-jl), n. [Or. 
art, and Mgoa, word or discourse. ] That 
branch of knowledge which deals with the 
various industrial arts; the science or syste- 
matic knowledge of the industrial arts, as 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, metallurgy .brew- 
ing, and the like, [The word is sometimes 
erroneously used os equivalent to fmum- 
oloqy.] 

Techy, Tetchy (tech'l), a. [Corrupted from 
toxLchy.] Peevish; fretful; irritable. 

1 cannot come to Cressid, but by Pandar, 

And he's as techy to be woo'd to woo, 

As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit, Shah. 

Tecoma (te-ko'ma), n. [Shortened from 
tecomaxochitl, the Mexican name of the 
species. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Bignoniacese. The species are erect trees 
or shrubs or climbing plants, with un- 



Tocom.'i impetigiuosa. 


equally pinnate or digitate simple leaves, 
With terminal panicles of dusky red or 
orange flowers. They are natives of the 
Old and New World in tropical and sub- 
tropical climates. A climbing species, T. 
radicauH, a native of North and South 
Carolina, of Florida and Virginia, is a fa- 
vourite in this country as an ornamental 
plant. From the shape of its corolla the 
plant has received the name of trurnpet- 
llower. Some of the species of Tecoma 
are medicinal, as T. impetiginosa, which 
abounds in tannin, and whose bark is bitter, 
mucilaginous, and used in lotions, baths, 
<tc., in cases of inllammations of the joints 
and debility. 

Tectibranchlata(tek-ti-brang'ki-a"ta),n.j)[. 
|L. tectus, concealed or covenid, and In-an- 
chire, gills.] A division of gasteropodous 
Mollusca, comprehending those species in 
which the gills are attached along the right 
side or on the back in form of leaves more 
or less divided. The mantle covers them 
more or less, and contains nearly always in 
its thickness a small shell, which may be en- 



Tectibranchiata. 


X, Pleurobranchus fiunctatus. 2, The shell that is 
concealed within the mantle. 3, Shell partly exposed, 
as exemplified iu the Bulla, 

tlrely concealed or partly exposed They re- 
semble the Pectlnlbranchiata in the form of 
the organs of respiration, and live, like them, 
in the sea; but they are all hermaphrodites. 
The section Includes the families of the 
Tomatellldie, BullidsD, Aplysiadas, Pleuro- 
branchidee, and Phyllidiauie. 

Tectibranchlate (tek-ti-brang^kl-at), a. A 
term designating a section of gasteropodous 
molluscs. See Tectibbanchiata. 

Tectlyt (tekt'li), adv. [L. tectus, hid, 
covered, from tego, to hide, to conceal.] 
Secretly; covertly; privately. Holi7ished. 


Fite, fftr, fat, fftU; md* met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tCibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Toctona (tek-ta'na), n. [From its name in 
Malabar.] A aenus of plants, nat. order 
\ orbenacess; the teak. See Teak. 
Tectonic (tek-ton'ik), a. [L. Uctonicus, Gr. 
tektonikoa, from tekton, tektonos, a carpen- 
ter, a builder.] Pertaining to building or 
construction. 

Tectonics (tek-ton'iks), n. «ing. or j>L The 
science or the art by which vessels, imple- 
ments, dwellings, and other edifices are 
formed on the one hand agreeably to the 
end for which they are designed, and on the 
other in conformity with sentiments and 
artistic ideas. Fairholt. 

Toctrloes ( tek'tri-s§z), n. pi. [A modem 
Latin word from L. tego, tectum, to cover. ] 
In omith. the feathers which cover the quill- 
feathers and other parts of the wing ; the 
coverts. 

Tecum, Tecum-ffbre (tiSTcum, te'kum-fl- 
b6r), n. The fibrous produce of a palm-leaf, 
resembling green wool, imported from Bra- 
zil. See TUOUM. 

Ted (ted), v.t. pret. & pp. tedded; ppr. ted- 
ding. [W. teddu, to spread out, tedu, to 
stretch out; tedd, a spread, a display; tedd- 
us, spreading.] In agri. to spread to the 
air after being reaped or mown ; to turn 
(new-mowed grass or hay) from the swath 
and scatter It for drying. ‘ Tedded grass.’ 
Milton. ‘ The tedded hay,' Coleridge. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreathe of 
tedded grass. Gray. 

Tedder (ted'6r), n. One who teds; an im- 
plement that spreads and turns newly mown 
grass or hay from the swath for the purpose 
of drying. See Hay-tedder. 

Teddert (ted'er), n. Same as Tether. 

We live joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. 

Bacon. 

Teddert (ted'6r), v.t. To tether. See Tether. 
To Deum (tedfi'nm), n. fFrom the first 
words, Te Deum laudanum. ] 1. 'I'he title of 
a celebrated Latin hymn of praise, usually 
ascribed to St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
and well-known in this country through the 
translation in the Book of Common Prayer, 
commencing, ‘We praise thee, O God.’ It 
is sung on particular occasions, as on the 
news of victories, and on high festival days 
in Roman Catholic and also in some Pr<i- 
testant churches. In the English Cliuroh 
Te Deum is sung in the morning service be- 
tween the two lessons. 

Te Deum was sung at St. Paul’s after the victory. 

Bacon. 

Hence— 2. A thanksgiving service in which 
this hymn forms a principal part. 

Tedffe (toj), n. In /ouruling, the pipe of the 
flasK-mould through which melted metal is 
poured into it. Called also Tngate. 
Tedlng-penny (ted'ing-pon-ni), n. Same as 
Titking-penny. 

Tediosityt (te-di-os'i-ti), n. Tediousness. 
Tedious (ted'yus), a. fO.Fr. tedieux, L. toe- 
diosuH, from tcedium, tedium, from tcedet, it 
wearies.] 1. Involving or causing tedium; 
tiresome from continuance, prolixity, or 
slowness which causes prolixity; wearisome: 
said of persons or things; as, a tedious 
preacher; a fcdious discourse. ‘That 1 be not 
further tedious unto thee. ' Acts xxiv. 4. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told talc. 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. Shak. 

2. Slow; as, a tedious course. —S yn. Weari- 
some, tiresome, fatiguing, sluggish, dila- 
tory, tardy. 

Tediously (tgd'yus-li), adv. In a tedious 
manner; so as to weary. 

Why dost thou . . . tediously prolong 
Our mirthful marriage hourt Drayton. 

Tediousness (ted'yus-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being tedious; wearisomeness; 
prolixity; tiresomeness; slowness. 

What a gift has John Halsebach, professor at 
Vienna, in tediousness I who, being to expound the 
prophet Isaiah to his auditors, read twenty-one years 
on the first chapter, and yet finished it not. Fuller. 

Tedisuzn, Tediousome (t€'di-8um),a. Tedi- 
ous. [Scotch] 

‘ It was an unco pleasant show,' said the good-na- 
tured Mrs. Blower, ‘ only it was a pity it was sae tedi- 
ous ome.' Sir IV. Scott. 

Tedium (t6'di-um), n. [L. tcedium, from 
taedet, It wearies.] Irksomeness; wearisome- 
ness. 

The tedium of his office reminded him more 
Strongly of the willing scholar, and his thoughts were 
rambung from his pupils. Dickens. 

Tee (tS), n. In the East Indies, {a) an um- 
brella In general, (ft) The umbrella-shaped 
structure as a termination or finial crowning 
the Buddhists' topes and Hindu pagodas. H 
is supposed to be a relic shrine. 


Tee (t€), n. [Icel, tjd, to point out, to mark, 
to note.} A mark set up In playing at 
quoits ; the mark made in the ice, in the 
game of curling, towards which the stones 
are pushed; the nodule of earth from which 
a ball is struck off at the hole in the play of 
golf. [Scotch.] 

Tee (te), v.t. In golf -playing, to place (a 
ball) on the tee preparatory to striking off. 

All tliat is managed for you like a teed ball (iny fa- 
ther sojnetimes draws his similes from his own fa- 
vourite game of golf). Sir IV. Scott. 

Teel (tel), n. [Indian name ] A plant, the 
Sesamumindicum.—Teel-seeds, the produce 
of this plant, from which an oil, known as 
Oingitic oil, and resembling olive-oil in its 
properties, is expressed. See Sksamum. 
Teem (t6m), v.i. [A. Sax. teman, tiJman, to 
produce. See Team.] 1. 'J’o bring forth 
young, as an animal; to produce fruit, as a 
plant; to be pregnant; to engender young; 
to conceive. 

If she must teem. 

Create her child of spleen. Shak. 

Teeming- buds and cheerful greens appear. 

Drydeti. 

2. To be full as if ready to bring forth ; to be 
stocked to overfiowing ; to be prolific or 
abundantly fertile. ‘ His mind teeming with 
schemes of future deceit to cover former 
villainy.’ Sir IF. Scott. 

Teem (tem), v.t. To produce; to bring forth. 

What's the newest grief? 

Each minute teems a new one. Shak. 

The earth obey’d, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerable living creatures. Milton. 

Teem t (tern), v. t. [See TooM.] To pour. 

7'cem out the remainder of the ale into the tank- 
ard, and fill the glass with small-bccr. Swift. 

Teemer (tem'6r), n. One who teems ; one 
who brings forth young. 

Teemful (ternTpl). a. l. Pregnant; prolific. 
(Poetical.]— 2. t Brimful. Ainsworth. 
Teemleas (tem'les), a. Not fruitful or pro- 
lific; barren. * Teemless eoxih.’ Dryden. 
[Poetical] 

Teen.t Teenet (ten), n. [Also tone, A. Sax. 
tedn, te&na, injury, vexation. See the verb, ] 
Grief; sorrow. 

For there with bodily anguish keen, 

With Indian heats at lH.st fordone, 

Witli public toil and private teen. 

Thou sank’st alone. Matt. Amiold. 

Teen,! Teenet (ten), v.t. (A. Sax. UAnan, 
t^nan, to irritate, to provoke; O. I>. tenen, 
teenen, to irritate.] To excite; to provoke; 
to grievo; to afflict. 

Teen (ten), v.t. [A. Sax. tynan, to inclose, 
to shut in, to hedge.] To inclose; to make 
a fence round. [Provincial English. ] 

Teen (ten), v. t. To light, as a candle. See 
Teend, to kindle, Halliwell. [Provincial 
English.] 

Teenage (tcu'aj), n. [See Teen, to inclose.] 
Wood for fences or Inclosures. [Provincial] 
Teend t (tend), v.t. [Also tind, A. Sax. ten- 
dan, tyndan, to kindle; Sw. tdnda. Ban. 
tiinde, G. ziinden, to kindle. Titider is from 
this stem.] To kindle; to enkindle; to light. 
Herrick. 

Teendt (tend), v.i. To kindle; to take fire. 

Wash your hands, or else the fire 
Will not teend to your desire; 

Unwashed hands, ye maidens know, 

Dead the fire, though ye blow. Iferrick. 

Teenful t (ten'fql), a. [See Teen, n. ] Full 
of grief ; sorrowful; afflicted. 

Teens (teuz). n. pi. The years of one's age 
having the termination -teen. These years 
begin with thirteen and end with nineteen, 
and during this period a person is said to 
be in his or her teens. 

Our author would excuse these youthful scenes. 
Begotten at his entrance, in his teens. Granville. 

Teeny (t§'ni), a. [For tiny.] Very small; 
tiny. 

Teeny (te'ni),n. [See Teen, n.] Fretful; pee- 
vish. [Provincial 1 

Teer (ter), v. t. [Fr. tirer, to draw. ] To stir, 
as a calico-printer's sieve, whicli is stretched 
on a frame, 

Teerer (tfir'^r), n. A young person, boy or 
girl, employed to stir tho sieve to cafleo- 
brinters. 

Teesdalla (tez-dkll-a), n. A genus of cru- 
ciferous plants, BO named after Mr. Tees- 
dale, an English botanist. The species, 
which arc not important, are small annual 
smooth herbs, with stalked expanded vertical 
leaves, and usually small and white flowers. 
T. nudicaulie is a British species, found in 
sandy and gravelly places. 


Tee-tee (tfi'ts), n. a name common to the 
various species of the squirrel -monkeys or 
sagolns of South America. Spelled also Titi, 
See Saqoin. 

Teeter (te'Wr), v.t. on'. [Prov. E. titter, to 
see-saw. See Titter,] To ride on the ends 
of a balanced plank, tfec., as children do for 
amusement; to see-saw; to titter. [Ameri- 
can.] 

Teeth (tfith), pi of tooth (which see). 
Teethe (tdTH), v.i. [From the noun.] To 
breed teeth. 

Teething (teTH'ing), n. The operation or 
process of the first growth of teeth, or the 
process by which they make their way 
through tho gums; dentition. 

Teetotal (te't6-tal), a. [Formed by redupli- 
cation of Initial letter of total, for the sake 
of emphasis; comp, tee-totum; or, accord- 
ing to one story, total as pronounced by a 
stutterer.] 1. Entire; complete; total 
[Slang orcolloq.]— 2. Pertaining to teetotal- 
lers or to abstinence societies; as, a teetotal 
meeting; a teetotal pledge. 

Teetotallsm (te'tO-tal-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples or practice of teetotallers. 
Teetotaller, Teetotaler (t6'td-tal-6r), n. 
One who more or less formally i)ledges or 
binds himself tt> entire abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors, unless medically pre- 
scribed; a total abstainer. 

TeetOtally (te'to-tal-li), adv. Entirely; to- 
tally. [Colloq. or slang. ] 

An ugly little parenthesis between two still uglier 
clauses of a teeCotally ugly sentence. De Quincey. 

Tee-totum (te'to-tum), n. [I’hat Is T-totum, 
totiLin represented by T, from the T marked 
upon it; comp, teetotal.] A small four- 
sided toy of tho top kind, used by children 
in a game of chance, I'he four sides exhibit 
respectively the letters A, T, N, D. The 
toy is set spinning, and wins and losses are 
deterniinea according to the letter that 
turns up when the tee-totum has ceased 
whirling: thus A (Latin aufer, take away) 
indicates that the player who has last spun 
is entitled to take one from the stakes; D 
(depone, put down), a forfeiture or laying 
down of a stake; N (nihil, nothing), neither 
loss nor gain ; T (totwni, tho whole), a title 
to the whole of the stakes. 

He rolled him about, with a hand on each of his 
shoulders, until the staggerings of tlic gentleman . . . 
were like those of a tee-totum jiearly spent. Dickens. 

Teg, Tegg (teg), n. 1. A female fallow-deer; 
a doe in tlie second year. — 2. A young sheep, 
older than a Iamb. 

Tegmen, Tegumen (teg'men, teg'n-men), n. 
pi Tegmlna,Teguml 2 ia (teg'mi-na, te-gu'- 
ml-na). [L.] 1. A covering. See Tegument. 
2. In hot. the inner skin which covers the 
seed. 

Tegmentum, Teg\imentum(teg-men'tum, 
teg-a-rnen'tum), n. pi. Tegmenta, Tegm- 
menta (teg-men'ta, teg-u-men'ta). [L., 
from tego, to cover.] In hot. the scaly coat 
which covers the leaf-buds of deciduous 
trees; one of these scales. 

Tei^exln ( te-gek'sin ), n. A large lizard 
(Teius Tegve.xin), family Teid®, of Brazil 
and Guiana, upwards of 6 feet in length, 
having a very long tail, and said to give no- 
tice of the approach of an alligator by hiss- 
ing. It swims well, and lives on fruits, in- 
sects, eggs, honey, &c., as well as on aqua- 
tic animals. It fights fiercely when attacked. 
The scaly rings of its tail are held to be a 
uotection against paralysis, while its fat 
8 supposed to draw out thorns and prickles. 
I'he name is often applied to other species 
of the same family. 

Tegula(teg'u-la), n. pi. Tegulse (teg'u-le). 
[L. , a tile.] In entom. a name for a kind of 
callosity which is seen at the origin of the 
superior wings of the Hymenoptera. 
Tegular ( te^u-16r ), a. [ L. tegula, a tile 
(mience E. tile), from tego, to cover or make 
close.] Pertaining to a tile; resembling a 
tile; consisting of tiles. 

Tegularly ( teg'fi-ier-li ), adv. [See Tegu- 
lar.] In the manner of tiles on a roof. 
Tegulated ( teg'fl-lat-ed ), a. Composed of 
plates or scales overlapping like tiles : said 
specifically of ancient armour. 

Tegument ( teg'n-men t), n. [L. tegumen- 
tum, tegimentum, from tego, to cover.] A 
cover or covering; specifically, a natural 
covering, as of an animal; integument; spe- 
cifically, (a) inanat. the general name given 
to the cuticle, reto mucosum, skin, and adi- 
pose membrane, as being the covering of 
every part of the body except the nails, (d) 
In hot. same as Tegmentum, (c) In entom. 
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a terra applied to the coverings of the wings 
of the order Orthoptera, or straight- winged 
insects, 

Tegumentary (teg-u-men'ta-ri), a. Pertain- 
ing to teguments; consisting of teguments. 

Tehee (t6-he'), n. A laugh, so named from 
the sound. 

Our poor young prince gets his opera plaudits 
changed into mocking tfhees. Cariy/e. 

Tehee (te-h6'), interj. A word expressing a 
laugh. 

Tehee (te-h6'), v.i. pret. <fe pp. teheed; ppr. 
teheeing. To laugh contemptuously or in- 
solently; to titter. 

That laugh’d and tehted with derision, 

To see them take your deposition. Hudihras. 

Teian, Tean ( te'i-un, te'an ), a. Of or per- 
taining to TeoH in Ionia; speciflcally, per- 
taining to the poet Anacreon, who was born 
there. 

The Scian and the Tfiau Muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shore.s refuse, fiyron. 


Teldss, TeiidfiB (te'i-de), n. pi. The Tegu- I 
exins, a family of South American reptiles, ! 
order Sauria or lizards, sub-order Lepto- j 
glossfe or sleiuier-tongued lizards, corre- | 
simnding to the Monitoridie of the Old 
World. The type-genus of the family is 
See Teguexin. 

Te Igltlir (te ij'i-t6r), n. [L.. thee, there- 
fore. ] One of the service-books of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, used by bishops and 
other dignitaries : so called from the first 
words of the canon, ‘ Te igitur, clementis- 
sime Pater. ‘ 


Tell, Tell - tree ( tel, tel'tre ), n. [Fr. teil, 
tiUeul, from L. tilia, a lime or linden tree.] 
The lime-tree, otherwise called the Linden. 
Addison. 

Telnd (tendh n. [Icel. Hund, a tenth, and 
hence a tithe, from tiu, ten ; Sw. tiende, 
Goth, taihunda, the tenth.] In Scotland, a 
tithe or tenth part paid from the produce 
of land or cattle. After the Reformation 
the whole teinda of Scotland were trans- 
ferred to the crown, or to private individu- 
als called titulars, to whom they had been 
granted by the crown, or to feuara or renters 
from the church, or to the original founding 
patrons, or to colleges or pious institutions. 
By a succession of decrees and enactn)euts 
these tithes were generally rendered re- 
deemable at a fixed valuation, but the clergy 
have now no right to the teinds beyond a 
suitable provision, called a stipend; so that 
teinds may now be described as that portion 
of the estates of the laity which is lialde to 
be assessed for the stipend of the clergy of 
the Established Church. As a fund fur the 
stipends of clergymen teinds are under tlie 
administration of the Court of Session. — 
Court of teinds, a court in Scotland, other- 
wise called Commissioners of Teinds. The 
powers conferred on this court are exercised 
by the judges of the Court of Session, as a 
parliamentary commission. Its jurisdiction 
extends to all matters respecting valuations 
and sales of teinds, augmentations of sti- 
pends, the disjunction or annexation of 
parishes, <fec. 

Teind- master (tend'mas-t^r), n. In 8co^ 
land, one who is entitled to teinds. 

Teiiie,t n. See Tevne. 

Tein-landt (ten'land), n. Thane-land, See 
Thane. 

Teinoscope ( tl'no-skdp ), n. [Gr. teirul, to 
extend, and skopeo, to see.] The name given 
by Sir David Brewster to an optical instru- 
ment, otherwise called the Prism Tele 8 C 02 >e, 
formed by so combining prisms that the 
chromatic aberration of the light is cor- 
rected, and the linear dimensions of objects 
seen through them are increased or dimin- 
ished. 

Telnt (tint or tant), n. [Fr. feint, from 
teindre, L. tingo, to dye.] Colour; tinge. 
See Tint. [Poetical.] 

Those lines of rainbow light 

Are like the moonbeams when they fall 
Through some cathedral window, but the /dfds 

Are such as may not find 

Comparison on earth, Shelley. 

Telnturet (tin'tur or tan'tur), n. Teint. 
HoUand. 

Tela (tS'la), n. [L.] A web. In armt. a 
term applied to web-like tissues; as, the tela 
adiposa, the adipose tissue. 

Telamon (tei'a-inon), 71. pi. Telamones (tei- 
a-m6'ngz), [Gr, telainSn, a bearer,] In arch. 
the figure of a man employed as a column 
or pilaster to support an entablature, in the 
manner as caryatides. They were 
JProvlnciiLAftowfw by the Greeks. See Atlan- 


Telary (tela-ri),o. [L. tela, a web.) 1, Per- 
taining to a web.— 2. Spinning webs; as, a 
telary spider. * The pictures of telary spi- 
ders.’^ Sir T. Browne. 

Telarly t (t6'16r-li), adv. In the manner of a 
web. ‘ Telarly interwoven. ' Sir T, Browne. 
Telauto^aph (tel-a'to-graf), n. [Tel- of 
telegrajm, and autograph.] A telegraphic 
apparatus which accurately transmits hand- 
writing, drawings, &c. 

Teledu (teTe-db), 71. [Native name.] A 
Javanese carnivore, allied to the skunk, and, 
like it, capable of diffusing a most abomin- 
able stench; the stinkard itieliceps). 
Its principal food consists of earth-worms. 
Telegram (tel'e-gram), 71. [Gr. tsle, far, and 
gra7n7na, what is written, from graphd. to 
Write. The word is said to have been coined 
in America in 1852, and Greek scholai-s ob- 
jected to it as barbarous. Graphd, when 
compounded with aniiihing but a preposi- 
tion, becomes graphed; therefore, com- 
pounded with tele, the verb would be tHe- 
graphed, and the noun from it telcijraidiema, 
the English representative of which would 
be ielegrapheme. The superior compact- 
ness of the illicit word, however, and the 
analogy of such forms as chro7iogra7n, logo- 
gra7n, mo7iogra7n, enabled it to carry the 
day.] A communication sent by telegraph; 
a telegraphic message or despatch. 

It is astonishing to sec how rapicily a word is formed 
and takes root, if it expres.se.s something of the .so- 
called business of life. We all remember the intro- 
duction of the word telegram during the Crimean 
war, as distinguished from teles^aph, which had pre- 
viously, though certainly not etymologically, been 
used in both significations. Chambers s Journal. 

And then there is, as against the exact, but sur- 
feiting ‘ tclegraphcme,’ our lawless telegram, to which 
is strictly applicable the maxim of the civilians, as 
regards a clandestine marriage : * Fieri non dehuii, 
sea factum, valet.’ Fitzedward Hall. 

- -To milk a telegram, surreptitiously to 
make use of a telegram designed for an- 
other. [Slang. ] 

They receive their telefrrams in cipher to avoid 
the risk of their being milked by rival journals. 

Times neivspaper. 

Telegrammic (tel-e-gram'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to a telegram; having the charac- 
teristics of a telegram ; hence, brief ; con- 
cise; succinct. 

Telegraph (tel'e-graf), n. [Gr. tele, far, at 
a distance, and graphd, to write.] 1. A 
general name for any instrument or appara- 
tus for conveying intelligence beyoml the 
limits of distance at which the voice is 
audible, the idea of speed being also im- 
plied. Thus the name used to be given to 
a semaphore or other signalling apparatus. 
The word, however, is now usually restricted 
in its application to the electric tele- 
graph, which from its power of rapidly con- 
veying elaborate communications to the 
greatest distances has thrown all others into 
the shade. The electric telegraph, as com- 
prising the entire system of appaiatus for 
transmitting intelligence by electricity, con- 
sists essentially (1) of a battery or other 
source of electric power; of a line- wire 
or conductor for conveying the electric cur- 
rent from one station to another; (3) of the 
apparatus for transmitting, interrupting, 
and if necessary reversing the current at 

f deasure; and (4) of the indicator or signal- 
ing instrument. For the chief forms of 
battery in use see under GALVANIC. The line- 
wires for overhead lines are usually of iron, 
protected from atmospheric intluence by gal- 
vanizing or by being varnished with boiled 
linseed-oil, a coating of tar, or other means, 
and are supported upon posts, to which 
they are attached by insulators. (See Insu- 
lator.) In underground lines the wires 
are insulated by a gutta-percha or other 
non-conducting covering, and inclosed in 
iron or lead pipes. A description of the 
line-conductor in submarine telegraphs will 
be found under Cable. The battery and 
line- wire are common to all telegraphic sys- 
tems ; it is in the method of producing the 
signals that the great variation exists; but in 
all of them advantage has been taken of one 
or other of the three following properties of 
the current : (1) its power of producing the 
deflection of a magnetic needle, as in the 
galvanometer (which see) ; (2) its power of 
temporarily magnetizing soft iron; and (3) its 
power of producing chemical decomposi- 
tion. The needle -telegraph of Cooke and 
Wheatstone is an applfcation of the first of 
these properties. In it a pair of needles is 
used, one of which, being magnetized, is 
placed within a multiplying coll, the other 
appearing on the dial of the instrument 


The plane of the coil is vertical; the needles 
hang on horizontal axes. The dial needle 
deflects its upper end to the right or left in 
accordance with the direction of the cur- 
rent, and it is by combinations of these de- 
flections that the lottei-s, <fec., are fonned. 
A double-needle telegraph, consisting of two 
single needle-instruments, has been used; 
but although it gives great increase of speed 
of transmission, from its expensiveness, re- 
quiring the maintenance of two systems of 
line-wires, it can never be popular. The 
needle-telegraph was never adopted out of 
England, and even here the Morse has been 
generally substituted for it. Its transmitting 
instrument is a reversing key, worked by a 
handle, which appears on the instrument 
below the dial-needle. The turning of this 
handle in one direction or the other gives rise 
to a current of electricity from the battery, 
which passes through the instruments of both 
receiver and sender. The attention of the 
receiver is called by the preliminary sound- 
ing of an electric bell. The elcctnmnagnetic 
instrument of Professor Morse is an ‘appli- 
cation of the second of the above properties. 
By means of an electro-magnet, an armature 
which is attracted when the magnet is tem- 
porarily magnetized, a lever moved by the 
armature, and a style which moves with 
the lever, this instrument impresses a mes- 
sage in dots and dashes on a ribbon of mov- 
ing paper. (See Morse -alphabet.) A 
modification of this instniment, called a 
sounder, in which the lever makes audible 
sounds l)y corning in contact with a brass 
rod, indicates the message by the length 
of the strokes produced. Frequently the 
Morse is simultaneously a recorder and 
sounder. It being necessary that this in- 
strument should produce sharp and distinct 
impressions, and the current being weak for 
stages over 50 miles, a relay is added to it 
in the case of longer distances. (See Relay.) 
The transmitting instrument is a lever, 
whieh, on being pressed, permits the current 
from the battery to flow into the line-wire 
during the time the contact is made. Both 
on account of its intrinsic merits and for the 
sake of uniformity the Morse is the most 
extensively used system, being that in use 
in America and on the Continent of Europe, 
and being also larp;ely employed in Britain. 
Wheatstone’s ‘universal telegraph' is also 
one in extensive use. The currents employed 
are magneto-electric, and are alternately 
positive and negative. They produce suc- 
cessive reversals of polarity in an electro- 
magnet, which acts upon a light steel mag- 
net and causes it to rotate through a large 
angle first in one direction and then in the 
opposite. Each of these rotations causes a 
ratchet-wheel to advance one tooth, and 
this causes the pointer to advance one letter. 
At the same time the turning of the handle 
by which the currents are generated causes 
the pointer of the sending instrument to ad- 
vance one letter for eacdi current sent, so 
that the pointers at the two stations indi- 
cate the same letter. The same dial which 
serves for sending also serves for receiving. 
It is surrounded by a number of keys or 
buttons, and when any letter is to be sent 
its key is depressed, the operator continuing 
all the while to turn the handle for generat- 
ing currents. The electro-chemical telegraph 
of Alexander Bain of Edinburgh takes ad- 
vantage of the third of the above-mentioned 
properties of the current. Upon a metallic 
disc, which is canied round by clockwork, 
is laid a sheet of paper, prepared by having 
been dipped in a solution of prussiate of 
potass, nitric acid, and ammonia, over which 
rests a screw-plate, serving to guide a pen. 
consisting of a piece of line steel, connoeted 
with the positive pole of the battery, the 
metallic disc being connected with the neg- 
ative. The transmitting instrument is that 
of Morse. When a current is transmitted 
it decomposes the prussiate of potass in 
passing through the moistened paper, and 
the acid, uniting with the iron style at the 
positive electrode, forms ferrocyanide of 
iron or Prussian blue, leaving a distinct 
blue trace upon the paper moving under it. 
Tliere are many more instruments, modifi- 
cations of one or other of the above. In- 
struments, as Hughes’ telegraph, have been 
invented which print the message in Roman 
characters, but as :^et they have been little 
used. Autographic telegraphs, by which 
writing or a design can be produced In fac- 
simile have also been invented, Casselli’i 
telegraph effects this end by the use of t 
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non-conducting ink and Bain’s chemical 
paper. Cowpera writing telegraph imitates 
hand- writing by a pen at the receiving 
station being made to follow the move- 
ments of a pen at the sending station. Two 
wires are necessary, one of them to pro- 
duce similarity of position as regards left 
and right displacement, the other as re- 
gards up and down displacement. Strips of 
paper are drawn past both pens by clock- 
work. In addition to the delicate mirror or 
rejlectin^ qalvanoineter (see Galvanome- 
ter), whicn Sir W, Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
invented in connection with the Atlantic 
telegraph, the same electrician invented 
a self-recording instrument, consisting of a 
light coil of wire, very delicately suspended 
in a magnetic field, the motions of which 
coil, when a current is passed through it, 
are the means by which messages are re- 
corded. The coil is attached to a very light 
glass siphon in the shape of an exceedingly 
fine capillary, tube, through which ink from 
a reservoir is drawn by electric attraction, 
the reservoir and the moving paper ribbon 
upon which the ink falls being oppositely 
electrified. The extremity of the siphon is 
not in contact with, but only very near the 
paper. When there is no current the ink 
traces a straight line ; when the current is 
passing the marks or deviations constitut- 
ing the letters are produced. The delicacy 
and rapidity of this instrument are even 
greater than those of the miiror galvano- 
meter, and the siphon recorder accordingly 
is highly valued. Although the possibility 
of applying electricity to telegraphy was 
thought of in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the principal elements of 
success were wanting till the discoveries of 
the galvanic pile by Volta in 1800, and of 
electro-magnetism by Oersted in 1819, since 
which latter date the triumphs in electric 
telegraphy have been achieved. In Britain 
the first public introduction of telegraphy 
was made in 1845, and thirteen years later 
the submarine cable between the Old and 
New Worlds was successfully laid. In 1872 
a really workable mode of sending simulta- 
neously two messages in opposite directions 
on the same line was introduced, and it 
was also discovered that two messages could 
be sent in the same direction (duplex tele- 
graphy). The two plans being combined 
formed (piadruplex telegraphy, by which 
the message-carrying powers of the wires 
has been greatly multiplied. Wireless te- 
legraphy has also been introduced.-— 2. A 
telegraphic message; a telegram. Trollope, 
Tele^aph(tere-graf), v.f. To transmit, con- 
vey, or announce, us a communication, 
speech, or intelligence, by means of a tele- 
graph, especially by the electric telegraph; 
as, to telegraph the queen’s speech. 

A little before sunset, however, Bluckwood in the 
Huryalus teLej^rapkeii that they appeared deter- 
mined to go Uj the westward. Southey. 


Telen^plllC (tel-e-graf'ik), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the telegraph; made by a telegraph; as, 
telegraphic movements or signals; telegra- 
phic art.— 2. Communicated by a telegraph; 

as, telegraphic intelligence. 

Telegraphlcal (tel-e-graf'ik-al), a. Same as 

Telegraphic. 

Telegraphically (tel-e-graf'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a telegraphic manner; by means of the tele- 
graph. 

Telegraphist (te-leg'ra-fist), n. One skilled 
in telegraphy; one who works a telegraph; 
a telegraphic operator. 

Telegraphy (te-leg'ra-fl), n. The art or prac- 
tice of communicating intelligence by a 
telegraph; the science or art of construct- 
ing or managing telegraphs. 

Telemeter (te-lem'et-6r), n. [Gr. tele, far, 
and metron, a measure.] Au instrument 
used among artillery for determining the 
distance from the gun of the object fired 

at. 

TelexiglBCOpe (te-len'jl-skCp), n. [Gr. tale, 
at aalstanco, engya, near, and skopeo, to 
view.] An instrument which combines the 
powers of the telescope and of the micro- 
scope. 

Teleological (tere-6-loj"ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to teleology. 

Teleologically (tere-6-loj'"'ik-al-ll), adv. In a 
teleolo^cal manner. 

No clue could exist for the observation of a kind of 
natural objects which can be considered ttUologi- 
catijf under the conception of natural ends. 

IVhewell. 

Teleologist (tel-§-oPo-]ist), n. One versed 
In teleology; one who investigates the final 


cause or purpose of phenomena, or the end 
for which each has been produced. 

It is a relief to us . . . to fall back on the more 
sober arR-uinents of the teUolo£ists, who. no doubt, 
cannot prove from the works of creation inhnite wis- 
dom, goodness, and power, but do prove an amount 
of wisdom, goodness, and power which satisfies the 
mind. Take for instance the . . . volume of Sir Charles 
Beil on ‘the Hand,’ and say whether it is possible to 
follow him through the niceties and beauty of adap- 
tation which he demonstrates without acknowledging 
an inconceivable amount of ingenious contrivance 
and benevolent design. Bd. Rev. 

Wliile the explanation of the teleolosist is untrue, it 
is often an obverse to the truth ; for though, on the 
hypothesis of evolution, it is clear that thing.s are not 
arranged thus or thus for the securing of special 
ends. It is also clear that arrangements which do se- 
cure the.se special ends tend continually to estab- 
li.sh themselves — arc established by the iulhlnient of 
these ends. If. Spencer. 

Teleology (tel-e-oVo-ji), n. [Gr. telas, teleos, 
an end, and logo^, discourse.] The science 
or doctrine of final causes ; (a) the doctrine 
which asserts that all things which exist 
were produced by au intelligent being for 
the end which theyfulftl; the science of the 
ends or design for which things exist or were 
created, {li) A name proposed by John 
Stuart Mill for a science which should give 
a reasoned exhibition to the ends of human 
action. 

Toleopliyte (tel'e-6-fit), n. [Gr. tcleoH, com- 
plete, teloa, teleos, an end. and phyton, a 
plant.] A plant composed of a number of 
cells arranged in tissues. H. Spencer. 
Teleosaur (tere-O-s^r), n. a fossil saurian 
of the genus Teleosaurus. 

TeleosaurUB (tel'e-o-Sft'h’us), n. [Gr. teleioa, 
perfect, complete, and aauros, a lizard.] A 
genus of fossil saurians with long and nar- 
row snouts. They are confined to the ooli- 
tic division of the secondary rocks. 
Teleostean, Teleost (tel-e-osTe-an, (tel'e- 
ost), n. A member of the order Teleostei 
or bony fishes. 

Teleostean (tel-c-os'tc-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Teleostei. 

Teleostean fi.shes (are) fi.slies of the kind famili.ar to 
u.s in the present day. having the skeleton usually 
completely ossified and the scales horny. Darwin. 

Teleostei (tel-e-bs'td-i), n. pi. (Gr. teleos, tel- 
eioa, complete, and osteon, a hone.] An order 
of fishes including the great majority of those 
having a well-ossified skeleton, and corres- 
ponding very nearly to Cuvier’s osseous 
fishes. The order comprises almost all the 
common fishes, and includes the sub-orders 
Malacopteri, Acauthini, Acanthopteri, Plec- 
tognathi, and Lophohranchii. 

Teleozoon (tel'e-o-zo-on), n. [Gr. teleos, 
complete, and zoon, an animal. ] Any animal 
composed of a number of cells and arranged 
in tissues. II. Spencer. 

Telepathic (tel-e-path'ik), a. Pertaining to 
telepathy. 

Telepathist (te-lep'a-thist), n. One who 
upholds the doctrine of telepathy. 
Telepathy (te-lep'a-thi or te'le-path-i), n. 
[Gr. tele, far off, and pathos, feeling, as in 
sympathy.] The alleged phenomenon of 
the communication of feelings and impres- 
sions between persons at some distance 
witho\it any agency other than that of mind; 
thought transference. 

Telephone (tel'e-fon), n. [Gr. tele, at a dis- 
tance, and phona, sound.] In a general 
sense any instrument or apparatus which 
transmits sound beyond its natural limits of 
audibility; thus the speaking-tube so much 
used in conveying the sound of the voice 
from one room to another in large build- 
ings, or a stretched cord or wire attached 
to vibrating membranes ordiscs, constitutes 
virtually a telephone. But the name is gen- 
erally restricted to an instrument trans- 
mitting sound by means of electricity and 
telegraph wires. About the year 18(W the 
idea that sound-producing vibrations could 
be transmitted through a wire by means 
of electricity began to be recognized by 
several men of science. Reis of fYankfort in- 
vented an apparatus which could reproduce 
at a distant station the pitch of a musical 
sound by means of a discontinuous current 
along a telegraph wire. A great step in ad- 
vance was made in 187tf when Prof. Clraham 
Bell, a Scotchman resident in America, dis- | 
covered an articulating telephone which de- 
pends upon the principle of the undulating 
current, and by means of which the very 
quality of a note, and therefore conversation 
Itself, could be reproduced at a distant sta- 
tion. Several varieties of telephonic appa- 
ratus are now in everyday use for inter- 
communication between distant places. The 
Bell telephone in its common form is shown 


in the accompanying cut. A strong ordi- 
nary bar magnet m has round one of its ends 
a coil of fine silk-covered wire in metallic 
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communication with the two terminals s a. 
One of the terminals communicates through 
a telegraph wire with one of the terminkla 
of the coll of a precisely similar instrument 
at the other station, the remaining pair 
of terminals being connected through the 
earth, or through a return wire. Just in 
front of the extremity of the magnet there 
is a thill plate of iron p, and in front of this 
again there is the mouth-piece of a speaking- 
tube 0 . By this last the sounds to be trans- 
mitted are collected and concentrated, and 
falling on the metal plate cause it to vibrate. 
These vibrations in their tuni excite undu- 
lating electric currents which correspond 
exactly with the vibrations; that is, with 
the original sounds. The electric currents 
being transmitted to the receiving tele- 
phone cause corresponding vibrations in the 
plate or disc in it, and these reproduce to 
the ear the original sounds. 

Telsphone (tel'g-fon), v.t. To transmit or 
reproduce, as sounds, speech, or the like, by 
means of the telephone. 

Telephonic (tel-e-fon'ik), a. Of or relat- 
ing to the telephone; communicated by the 
telephone; as, a telephonic communication. 
Telephonist (te-lef'on-ist), n. A person 
versed in telephony, or who operates on the 
telephone. 

Telephony (te-lef ' o-ni), n. The art or prac- 
tice of employing the telephone. 
Telephoridse (tel-e-for'i-de), pi, (See 
TklKPHORUS.] A family of beetles of a 
long and narrow form, with perfect wings 
and elytra, very voracious, feeding not only 
on other insects but on the weaker of their 
own kind; jiopularly called soldiers and 
sailors. See SoLDIER-BKKTLE. 

Telephorus (te-lef 'o-rus), n. [Origin doubt- 
ful. J A genus of beetles, type of the family 
'relephorido). 

Telephoto (tel-e-fO'to), a. [Gr, tele, afar, 
phos, photos, light.] Specially constructed 
for photographing distant objects by throw- 
ing a comparatively large image on the 
sensitive plate; as, a telephoto lens. One 
such lens consists of a tube with an ordinary 
I»hotographic doublet in front and an achro- 
matic lens system behind. 
Telephotography (tere-f6-tog"ra-fl), n. 
The photography of distant objects. See 
preceding article. 

Telerpeton (te-ler'pe-ton), n. (Or. tele, far, 
and herpeton. a lizard.] A lizard-like reptile, 
about 5 inches in length, found fossil In 
sandstones of the upper Trias near Elgin. 
Telescope (tere-skCiH, n. [Gr. Uleskoj^os, far- 
seeing, seeing afar, from tele, at a distance, 
and skopeo, to view.] 1. An optical instru- 
ment essentially consisting of a set of lenses 
fixed in a tube or a number of sliding 
tubes, bv which distant objects are brought 
within the range of distinct, or more distinct 
vision. The law of action by which the tele- 
scope assists human vision is twofold, 
and that under all the varieties of its con- 
struction. A distant object viewed by the 
unaided eye is placed in the circumference 
of a large circle, having the eye for its 
centre, and consequently the angle under 
which it is seen is measured by the minute 
portion of the circumference which it occu- 
pies. Now, when the distance is great, it 
is found that this angle is too small to con- 
vey to the retina any sensible impression- 
all the light proceeding from the object is 
too weak to affect the optic nerve. This limit 
to distinct viidon results from the small 
aperture or pupil of the eye. The telescope 
substitutes its large object lens or reflector 
for the human eye, and consequently re- 
ceives a quantity of light proportioned to ita 
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Area or turface; hence a diitant point, inap- 
preciable by the eye alone, is rendered vis- 
ible by the aid of the telescope. The rays of 
light, after transmission or reflection, con- 
verge to a point as they at first proceeded 
from a point, and thus an image of the ob- 
ject is formed which, when viewed by the eye- 
piece or lens, is more or less magnifled. The 
telescope therefore assists the eye in these 
two ways: it gathers up additional light, and 
it magnifies the object; that is to say, its im- 
age, The refracting telescope is constructed 
of lenses alone, which, by successive refrac- 
tions, produce the desired effect. This in- 
strument was formerly very cumbersome 
and inconvenient, inasmuch as its length 
had to be increased considerably with every 
accession of power; and though the substi- 
tution of achromatic for ordinary lenses has 
rendered it more portable, its construction 
even at the present day does not enable it 
to compete with the reflecting telescope as 
an astronomical investigator. The reflecting 
telescope is composed of specula or concave 
reflectors, aided by a refracting eye-piece. 
To this instrument we owe the most won- 
drous discoveries in astronomical science. 
The names of Newton, Gregory, Herschel, 
and Lord Rosse are connected with its his- 
tory. The following diagrams exhibit tlic 
principles of construction and action in both 



Fig. I. 


sorts of telescopes. In flg.l, which illustrates 
the refracting telescope in its simplest form, 
A and B are two lenses of different focal 
lengths. Rays of light from a distant object 
falling upon the object-glass a are con- 
verged to a focus at c. The eye-glass B, placed 
at its focal distance from the point of con- 
vergence, gathers up the diverging rays and 
carries them parallel to the eye, magni- 
fying the image formed at c. The magni- 
^ing power of the instrument is as A 0 : c B, 
or as the focal length of one lens to that of 
the other. In this construction the object is 
inverted by the intersection of the rays, and 
hence it is unsuitable for terrestrial pur- 
poses. To render the image erect a more 
complicated eye -piece, consisting of two 
additional lenses, is necessary. Fig. 2 shows 


A 



B 

Fig. 2. 


the structure of the reflecting telescope as 
constructed by Dr. Gregory. A b is a large 
speculum perforated in the centre; upon 
this fall the rays b, a and d, c, which are 
reflected to convergence at e. A smaller 
speculum, 0, takes up the diverging rays 
and reflects them, slightly converging, 
through the aperture o, where they are 
received by a lens, and, after transmission, 
they intersect at x, and proceed to the eye- 
glass, whence they emerge parallel. The 
magnifying power of this instrument is great 

for its length, being as ^ ^ x * In the 
eC X 0 

telescope invented by Sir Wm. Herschel 
there is no second speculum, and no per- 
foration in the centre of the larger one 
placed at the bottom of the tube. The 
latter is fixed in an inclined position so that 
the image formed by reflection falls near 
the lower side of the tube at its open end 
or mouth, where it is viewed directly by an 
eye-piece without greatly interfering with 
the light. This arrangement, in the case of 
large reflectors, is imposed by their great 
weight and difficult management. Were It 
otherwise the ordinary construction would 
be preferred, the inclination of the speculum 
being a disadvantage. Chromatic aberra- 
tion. which arises from the different refran- 
gibilities of the various coloured rays, and 
leads to the formation, by a lens, of a separ- 
ate image of a bright object for each col- 
oured ray, is remedied by achromatieing the 


lens, that is, by constructing it of two or 
more lenses of different kinds of glass, so 
that the colours, separated by one, shall be 
reunited by the others. See Achbom atio. — 
2. Same as Telescopium.— Prism telescope. 
See Tbinoscope. 

Telescope (teTe-skdpV v.t To drive the 
parts of into each otner, like the movable 
Joints or slides of a pocket telescope; said 
chiefly of railway-carriages or trains that 
come in collision; as. the two trains tele- 
scoped each other; the foremost carriages 
were telescoped. [Colloq.] 

Telescope (teTe-skdp), v.i. To move in tho 
same manner as the slides of a pocket tele- 
scope; especially, to run or be driven to- 
gether so that the one partially enters tho 
other; as, the two caiTiages telescoped. 
TelescOM-caxp (tel'o-skdp-khrp), n. The 
scarlet-flsh (which see). 

Telescope-fly (tel'e-skOp-lli), n. A dipterous 
Insect of the genus Diopsis. See Diopsis. 
Telescope-shell (teVe-skop-shel), n. The 
name of a shell of a species of Turbo, with 
plane, striated, and numerous spires. 
Telescopic. Telescoplcal (tel'e-skop-ik, 
teTe-skop-ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a tele- 
scope; performed by a telescope; as, a tele- 
scopic view.— 2. Seen or discoverable only by 
a telescope; as, telescopic 8tars.~3. Seeing at 
a great distance; far-seeing. 

Aristotle had the eye of a bird, both telescopic and 
microscopic. IVhately. 

4. Having the power of extension by joints 
sliding one within another, like the tube of 
a pocket telescope; especially, in mach. con- 
structed of concentric tubes, either station- 
ary, as in the telescopic boiler, or movable, 
as in the telescopic chimney of a war-vessel, 
which may be put out of sight in action by 
being closed endwise, or in the telescopic 
jack, a screw-jack, in which the lifting head 
is raised by the action of two screws having 
reversed threads, one working within the 
other, and both sinking ortelescopitjg within 
the base— an arrangement by which greater 
power is obtained. 

Telescopically (tel-e-skop'ik-al-li), adv. 
By the telescope. 

Telescoplform (tel-e-skop'i-form), a. Hav- 
ing the form or construction of a telescope. 
Teleacoplst (tel'e-skop-ist), n. One skilled 
in using the telescope. 

Telescopitun (tel-e-sko'pi-um), n. The 
Telescope, a constellation in the southern 
hemisphere, situated south of the Centaur 
and Sagittarius. It contains nine stars, all, 
except one, of less than the fourth magni- 
tude. — Telescopium Hersckeli, Herschel’s 
Telescope, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, named in honour of Sir William 
Herschel the astronomer. It is surrounded 
by Lynx, The Twins, and Auriga. Seven- 
teen stars have been assigned to it. 
Telescopy (te-les'ko-pi), n. The art of con- 
structing or of using the telescope. 

Telesla (te-Ie'zi-a), «. fFr. Ult^sie, from Gr. 
telesios, making perfect, from telco, to finish, 
to make perfect] A name sometimes given 
to sapphire. 

Telesm t (teTezm), n. [Gr. telesma, an incan- 
tation. See Talisman.] A kind of amulet 
or magical charm; a talisman. ‘ The conse- 
crated telesms of the pagans.' Dr. H. More. 
Telesmatical t (tel-ez-mat'ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to telesms; talismanic. ‘A teles- 
matic. virtue.' Rycaut. 

Telespectrosoope (tel-e-8pek'tr6-skdp), n. 
[Gr. tele, far, and E. spectroscope.] An instru- 
ment composed of a telescope and spectro- 
scope, used for forming and examining spec- 
tra of the sun and other heavenly bodies or 
their atmospheres. 

Telestereoscope (tel-e-8te're-6-8k6p), n. 
[Gr. t^le, far, and E. stereoscope.] An optical 
instrument for producing an appearance of 
relief in the objects of a landscape at moder- 
ate distances. It consists essentially of a 
frame on which are set at a convenient dis- 
tance-say 4^ feet— apart, two plane mir- 
rors at an angle of 46“, which receive the 
rays of light from the objects. These are 
reflected to two central mirrors forming an 
angle of 46* with the first in which they are 
viewed by the eye. E. U. Knight. 

Telestio (tS-les'tik), a. fGr. Udos, an end.] 
Pertaining to the final end or purpose; tend- 
ing or semng to end or finish. Cudworth. 
Telesticll (te-les'tlk), n. [Gr. telos, end, and 
stichos, a verse.] A poem in which the final 
letters of the lines make a name. 

Telic (teTik), a. [Gr. telos, end.] Denoting 
the final end or purpose. Thus Or. hina 
hqpOs, when meaning ‘in order that,' are 


said to be telic, as distinguished from their 
et^atic use, when they denote ‘ so that ' 
Tell (tel), v.t. pret. & pp. told; ppr. telling. 
[A. Sax. tellan, to tell, announce, reckon, 
count; 0. Fris. tella, D. tellen, Dan. taeUe, 
Icel. telia, to tell, number, <fec. ; G. zdhlen, 
to number, erzdhlen, to relate or narrate. 
Closely akin to tale, talk (which see).] 1. To 
express in words; to communicate to others; 
to utter; to say. 

I will not eat until I have told my errand. Gen. xxiv. 33. 

2. To relate; to narrate; to rehearse; as, to 
tell a story. 

Life ... Is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. ShaA. 

8. To make known by words; to divulge; to 
publish; to disclose; to confess; to acknow- 
ledge; as, to tell a secret. 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment like a worm i' the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek. Shak. 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon, 2 Sam. i. 20. 

4. To solve; to explain; to inteipret. 

Whoso asked her for his wife. 

His riddle told not, lost liis life. Shak. 

6, To discern so as to be able to say; to dis- 
tinguish ; to decide ; to determine ; to an- 
swer; to say; to indicate; as, he can’t tell 
the one from the other; she can’t Uil which 
she likes best. — 6. To mention or number 
one after another; to enumerate; to count; 
to reckon. ‘While one, with moderate 
haste, might tell a hundred.’ Shak. ‘When 
usurers tell their gold.’ Shak. 

A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of 
infinite. Locke. 

7. With a personal object, which is rather 
to be regarded as a dative than as an objec- 
tive or accusative; (a) To give instruction 
to; to make acquainted with; to inform. 

I told him of myself; which was as mucli 
As to have asked him pardon, Shak. 

(b) To give an order, command, or request to; 
as, I told him to stay at home.— To tell off, 
to count off; especially, to count off, detach, 
or select, as for gome special duty; as, a 
Siiuad was told off to clear the .streets. —Say, 
Speak, Tell. See Say,— Syn. To utter, say, 
communicate, impart, reveal, disclose, in- 
form, acquaint, report, repeat, relate, nar- 
rate, rehearse, recite, mention, bid. 

Tell (tel), v. i. 1. To give an account; to make 
report. 

That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, 
anti tell of all tliy wondrous works. Fs. xxvi. 7. 

2, To play the informer; to tell tales; to in- 
form; to blab; as, if you do I’ll tell. — S. To 
ttike effect; to produce a marked effect; as, 
every shot tells; every expression tells.— To 
tell of, (a) to speak of; to mention; to nar- 
rate or describe. (l>) To inform against; to 
disclose some fault of. [lii this use on is 
often used for of, especially in colloquial 
language. ] — To hear tell, to hear mention 
made; to learn by hearsay. 

Tell t (tel), n. That which is told; narration; 
account; story; tale. ‘I am at the end of 
my tell.' U. Walpole. 

Tellable (teTa-bl), a. Capable of being told. 
Telled (teld). For Told. [Provincial. ] 
Teller (tol'6r), n. 1 . One that tells, relates, 
or communicates the knowledge of some- 
thing. 

Any one, 

Regarding, well had deem’d ne felt the tale 

Less than the teller. Tefinyson. 

2. One who numbers; as, one who numbers, 
tells, or records votes. The tellers In the 
House of Commons are members appointed 
by the speaker when a division takes place, 
to count the votes for and against a pro- 
posed measure. There are two tellers ap- 
pointed for each party, of whom one for the 
ayes and another for the noea are associated 
to check each other in the telling, —8. An 
officer of the exchequer, iii aucient record! 
called toWier. (See TALLY.) The tellers of 
the exchequer were four in number ; their 
duties were to receive money payable to the 
king, and to pay all money payable by the 
king. The office was abolished in 1884 by 
4 and 6 Will. IV. xv. , and the duties of the 
four tellers are now performed by a comp- 
troller-general of the receipt and issue of 
the exchequer.— 4. A functionary in a hank- 
ing establishment, whose business is to re- 
ceive and pay money over the counter. 
TeUerablp ( teP6r-snip ), n. The office or 
employment of a teller. 

Tel&ia (tel-ll'na), n. [Gr. tellhie, a kind of 
shell-fish.] A genus of marine and fresb- 
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water lamellibranohiate mollusca, charac- 
terized by the hinge of the shell having one 
tooth on the left, and two teeth on the right 
valve, often bifid. There 
is a strong external liga- 
ment. The animal has 
two slender diverging 
siphons twice as long as 
the shell. About 200 spe- 
cies are known, upwards 
of twenty of which inha- 
bit the seas of our coasts. 

The shells are often beau- 
tifully coloured. Many 
species are found fossil. 

Telling (tel'ing), p. and 
a. Operating with great 
effect; highly effective; 
impressive ; as, a telling 
speech. 

Telling (tel'ing), n. The act of one who 
tells, relates, rehearses, &c.; narration; a 
bidding or order; disclosure of a secret or 
what has been received in confidence; blab- 
bing.— T/iat’s tellingly collociuial for that 
would be giving information wliich ought 
to l»e secret, that's asking n)e to blab, 

'Rut now,’ observed Vanslypcrkcrt, ‘where is this 
cargo to be seen, and when?*^ ‘ Thats re- 

plied the man. ‘I know that; but you have come to 
tell, or what the devil else?’ replied Vanslyperken, 
who was getting angry. ‘ That’s accordiJig ’ re- 
plied the man. Marryat. 

Tellinidss (tel-lin'i-d6), n. pi. A family of 
bivalve molluscs, of which the genus 'lellina 
is the type. See Tkllina. 

Tellinite (teriin-It). n. Petrified or fossil 
shells of the genus 'i'ellina. 

Tell-tale (tertfil),a. Telling tales; officiously 
or heedlessly revealing; blabbing; babbling. 

I^et not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 

Rail on the Lord’s anointed. lih<xh. 

Tell-tale (tel'tal), n. l. One who officiously 
communicates information of the jtrivate 
concerns of individuals; one who tells that 
which prudence should suppress. 

Yon speak to Casca, and to such a man 

That IS no fleering teti-taie, AAai. 

A tell-tale out of school 
is of all wits the greatest fool. Swi/t. 

2. A name given to a variety of instruments 
or devices, usually automatic, used for 
counting, indicating, registering, or other- 
wise giving some desired information ; as, 
(a) a piece of ivory, metal, or the like con- 
nected with the wind-chest of an organ, and 
which shows by its rising or falling in what 
degree the wind is exhausted. (6) A hang- 
ing compass. See under Compass, (c) An 
index in front of the wheel of a shij*. or in 
the cabin, to show the direction of tlie tiller. 
(d) A turnstile placed at the entrance of a 
hall or other place of resort, and having a 
mechanism which records the number of 
persons passing in or out. (e) A gauge or 
index such as shows the pressure of steam 
on an engine boiler, of gas on a gas-holder, 
and the like. (/) A clock attachment for 
the purpose of causing a record to be made 
of the presence of a watchman at certain 
intervals. Home forms of this device are 
provided with a rotating paper dial, show- 
ing the hour and minute at which a watch- 
man touched a projecting button having a 
point which punctuates the paper dial. 

3. The name of two species of grallatorial 
birds common in America, and so called 
from their shrill whistle alarming ducks 
about to be fired at by the sportsinan. The 
one is the Totanvs Jlavipes, the other T. vo- 
ciferun. 

Tell-trotht (tel'troth), n. One who speaks 
or tells the truth ; one who gives a true re- 
port. 

Caleb and Joshua, the only two tell-troths, endeav- 
oured to undeceive and encourage the people. 

Fuller, 

Tellural (tel-lu'ral), a. [L. iellm, telluris, 
the earth.] Pertaining to the earth. 
Tdllurate (tel'lu-iat), n. A salt of telluric 
acid. 

TeUur-bismutll (teritir-bls-muthX n. Tel- 
lurido of bismuth, an ore which occurs crys- : 
tallized in small six-sided prisms. It is of 
a steel-gray or zinc -white colour and me- 
tallic lustre. It consists of 34’0 parts of tel- 
lurium, 00 of bismuth, and 4‘8 of sulphur, 
with traces of selenium. 

Telluret (tel'lfi-ret), n. Same as Telluride. 
Telluretted(teriu-ret-ed),a. Combined with 
teWurinm. —Telluretted hydroaen (H 2 Te), a 
gaseous compound obtained by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on an alloy of tellurium. 
It is a feeble acid, analogous in composition, 


smell, and other characters to sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Tellunazi (teI-lfiT‘i-an), n. Same as Tellu- 
rian. 

Telluric (tol-lu'rik), a. [Fr. Ullurique, from 
L. tellusy telluris, the eai’th.] Pertaining to 
or prt)ceediug from the earth ; as, a disease 
of telluric origin. ‘ Amid these hot telluric 
flames.' Carlyle. — Telluric acid 
an oxyacid of tellurium which is formed 
when tellurium is deflagrated witli nitre. 
Telluride (tellu-rid), n. A compound of 
tellurium with an electro-positive element ; 
a telluret. 

Tellurion (tel-lu'ri-on), n. [From L. tellus, 
telluris, the earth.] An instrument for show- 
ing in what manner the causes operate 
which produce the succession of day and 
night, and the changes of the seasons; a 
kind of orrery. 

Tellurism (tePlur-izm), n. A theory account- 
ing for animal magnetism, propounded by 
Kiesor, who substituted the idea of a tel- 
luric spirit In place of the universal fluid 
of Mesmer and the nervous atmosphere of 
Kluge. Thisinfluence or spirit was possessed 
by all coamical bodies, so that the moon 
was held to magnetize the inhabitants of 
the earth by night, the sun demagnetizing 
tliem in the morning. 

Tellurite <teriu-rit), n. 1. In chem. a com- 
pound of tellurous acid and a base. — 2. in 
mineral, a mineral found in small yellowish 
or whitish spherical masses, having a radi- 
ated structure, occurring with native tellu- 
rium. 

Tellurium (tel-lu'ri-umX n. [L. tellm, tel- 
lufis, the earth. ] Sym. Te. At. wt. 128. 
An clement discovered in 1782, coml)ined 
with gold and silver in the ores, and leceived 
from Hungary. The ores are denominated 
native, graphic, yelloio, and black. The na- 
tive tellurium is of a colour between tin and 
silver, and sometimes inclines to a steel-gray. 
The graphic tellurium (or graphic gold) is 
steel-gray; but soniotlmea white, yellow, or 
lead-gray. These ores are found massive or 
crystallized. 'Tellurium is very brittle, and 
has a sp, gr. of 6 7-6 1. It is very fusible, 
and volatile at a red heat. 1 1 sometimes gives 
forth an odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
during combustion, wliich has been ascribed 
to the presence of minute portions of sele- 
nium. 

Tellurous (teriu-rus), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or obtained from tellniium. - Tellurous acid 
(Hj'TeOj), an oxyacid of tellurium, analo- 
gous to selenious acid, and like it formed 
by the action of nitric acid on the metal. 
It is a white insoluble powder, foraiing with 
alkalies crystallizable salts. 

Teletype (te'io-tip), n. tOr, tile, far, and 
typos, impression.] A printing electric tele- 
graph. 

Telson (teTson), n, [Or., a limit ] In zool. 
the last joint in the abdomen of Crustacea, 
variously regarded as a segment without 
appendage,? or as an azygous appendage. 
Temen (te'mon), w. A grain measure of 
Tripoli, containing nearly <J gallons. 
Temerarious (tem-e-raTi-us), a. [L. teme- 
rarius, from temere, rashly, by chance.] 
Heedless or careless of couseiiuences ; un- 
reasonably venturous; reckless; headstrong; 
inconsiderate ; rash ; careless. ‘ Tetnerarious 
judgment.' Latimer. 

Rc-soliition without foresight is temerarious folly. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Temerariously ( tem - e - ra' ri - us - li ), adv. 
In a temerarious manner; rashly; with ex- 
cess of boldriesa 

It asserts and enacts that they have no right, as 
they 'temerariously jiresunic, and usurpedly take oji 
themselves, to be parcel of the body, in n)aniicr 
claiming, that without their assents nothing can be 
enacted at any parliament within this land.’ 

iiallam. 

Temeratiou ( tem-fir-a'shon ), n. [ From L. 
ternero, temeratum, to defile, violate, from 
temere, rashly. ] Defilement ; contamina- 
tion. 

Not those cryptic ways of institution by which the 
ancients did hide a light, and kef** It in a dark lan- 
thorn from the temeratiou of undcrhandlincss and 
popular preachers. yf*"- Taylor. 

Temertty ( te-roer'l-ti ), n, [L. temeritas, 
rashness, from temere, rashly; from same 
root as Skr, turnae, darkness, E. dim. ] Heed- 
lessness of consequences; extreme venture- 
someness; recklessness; rashness. ‘The te- 
merUy that risked the fate of an empire on 
the chances of a battle.’ Hallarn. 

It is notorious temerity to pass sentence upon 
grounds incapable of evidence. Barrow. 

Syn, Rashness, precipitancy, heedlesanesa, 
incautiousness, venturesoraeness. 


Temlu (tem'in), n. A money of account in 
Algiers, equivalent te 2 carubes, or 29 aspers. 
about 17ti. sterling. 

T6mp6ftll (tem'pe-au), a. Of, belonging to 
or resembling Tempe, a beautiful vale in 
Thessaly, famed by the classic poets; hence, 
beautiful; delightful. 

Temper (teni'p6r), v.t. [Kr. tempt^rer, from 
L. tempera, to arrange properly, te regulate, 
to mix properly, to temper, from iempus, 
temparis, time, perhaps originally portion 
cut off, from root tem, as in Gr. temno, to 
cut ; though some derive it from root tan, 
to stretch, seen in E. thin.] 1. 'I'o proportion 
duly as regards constituent parts; to unite 
in due proportion; to adjust. 

Rut God hath tempered the body together . . . 
that there should be no schism in the buoy ; but that 
the mciubers should have the same care one for an- 
other. 1 Cor. xii. 24, 25. 

2. 'J'o mingle, mix, or combine properly or 
in due proportion; to form by mixing in- 
gredients ; to mix and work up ; to com- 
pound ; to blend. ‘ And iemper clay with 
blood of Englishmen.' Shak. 

And thou shall make it a perfume, a confection 
after the art of the apothecary, tempered together, 
inire and holy. PIx. xxx. 35. 

8. To qualify by intermixture of something; 
to reduce to duo condition by combining 
with something else; as, to temper justice 
with mercy. Milton.—^. Hence, to reduce 
tlie excess, violence, harshness, or severity 
of; to assuage; to mollify ; to soften; to 
moderate ; to soothe; to calm. ‘ With this 
slie wonts to temper angry .love.' Spenser. 
Woman, lovely woman — Nature made thee 
To tetnper man ; we had been brutes without you. 

Otway. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. Sterne. 

5. To form to a proper degree of hardness; 
as, to temper iron or steel, See Temi’EHINO. 

The temper’d metala clash, and yield a silver sound. 

Dry den. 

0, t 'To govern: a Latinism. 

With which the clamned ghost.s he govenieth. 

And furies rule.s, and Tariarc tempereth. Spenser. 

7. In music, to adjust, as the scale of tones 
or sounds of a llxed-toned Instrument, so us 
to enable it to be played in any key; to raise 
or lower slightly, as the various notes of an 
instrument, so that tlie intervals in each 
key shall be as far as possible equally agree- 
able, See Temperament.— 8. \n founding, 
to moisten to a proper consistency; as, to 
temper moulding clay. — SVN. 'Po propor- 
tion, combine, mingle, reduce, moderate, 
soften, mollify, assuage, soothe, calm. 

Temper (tem'n6r), n. 1. Due mixture of 
different qualities; the state of any com- 
pound substance which results from the 
mixture of various ingredients; as, the tem- 
per of mortar. 

That which we are, we are; 

One ccjiial temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To .strive, to seek, to find, and not to^'ielti. 

leunyson. 

2.f That constitution of Itody arising from 
the blending or mixture of tlie four princi- 
pal luiinours; temperament (wliich see). 

The exquisiteiics.s of his (Christ’s) bodily tempter 
increased the exquisitencss of his torment. Fuller. 

Coiicupi.scence itself follows the crasis and temper- 
ature of the body. U you would know why one man 
is proud, juiother cruel, another intemperate or lux- 
urious, you arc not to repair so much to Aristotle's 
ethics, or to the writings of other moralists, as to 
those of Galen or of some anatomists, to find the 
reason of these different tempers. South. 

8. Disposition of mind; the constitution of 
the niiml, particularly with regard to the 
passions and affections; as, a calm tempier; a 
liasty temper; a fretful temper. 

Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg’d. 

Milton. 

There is no religion in any work of Titian’s; there 
is not even the smallest evidence of religious temper 
or sympatliies either in himself or those tor whom he 
painted. Ruskin. 

4.t Calmness of mind; temperateness; mo- 
deration; self-restraint. 

Restore yourselves to your tempers, fathers. 

B. Jouson. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise. Pope. 

He had a violence of pa-ssion that carried him often 
to fits like madness, in which he had no temper. 

Bp. Burnet. 

6. Heat of mind or passion; irritation; prone- 
ness to give way to anger, rage, or the like; 
as, the boy showed a great deal of temper 
when I reproved him. [Colloq.}- 0. The 
state of a metal, particularly as tei its hard- 
ness ; as, the temper of iron or steel. — 

7. Middle character, state, or course; mean 
or medium. 



Tellina radiata. 
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fore the reformation, the present cler^nr's wishes 
reach no further than that some reasonable ttmj>er 
bad been used instead of paring them so quick. 

Swft. 

The perfect lawgiver is a Just temper between the 
man of theory, who can see nothing but general 
principles, and the mere man of business, who can 
see nothing but particular circumstances. 

Mnruuiiiy. 

8. In sugar works, white lime or otiier sub- 
stance stirred into a clarifier filled with 
cane-juice, to neutralize the superabund- 
ant acid.—SYN. Disposition, temperament, 
frame, humour, mood. 

Temper (tem'pSr), v.i. 1. 1 To accord. 

Few men rightly tetnper with the stars. Shak. 
That is, few men conform their temper to 
their destiny.— 2. To become soft and pli- 
able; to acquire a desired quality or state. 

I have him already temperittg between my finger 
and my thumb. Shai. 

Tempera (tem'pe-ra), ?i. [It.J lik paintiiig, 
tlie same as Distemper. 

Spare dusky tempera, curveless broken drapery, 
anti sh.arp contour produce an effect of dryness to 
which wc are accustomed in Diirer’s masterpieces. 

Academy. 

Temperable (tem'p^r-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being tempered. Emerson. 

Temperament (tem'p^r-a-ment). n. [li. 
temperamentum, a mean, moderation, from 
tempera. See TEMPER.] 1. State with re- 
spect to the relative proportion of different 

a ualities or constituent parts; constitution; 

ue mixture of opposite or different qua- 
lities; a condition resulting from the proper 
blending of various qualities. 

The common law has wasted and wrought out those 
distempers, and reduced the kingdom to its iust 
state and temperament. Sir M. Hale. 

2. A middle course or an arrangement reached 
by mutual concession, or a tempering of the 
extreme claims on either side ; adjustment 
of opposing influences, as passions, interests, 
doctrines, rules, and the like, or the means 
by which such an adjustment is effected ; 
compromise. 

Safest, therefore, to me it .seems that none of the 
Council be moved unless by death or by just convic- 
tion of some crime. However, I forejudge not any 
probable expedient, any temperament that can be 
found in things of this nature, so disputable on citiier 
side. Milton. 

Many temperaments a,nd explanations there would 
have been if ever I had a notion that it (a pamplilet) 
should meet the public eye. Burke. 

Auricular confession ... an imperative duty in the 
Church of Rome, and preserveci as such in the six 
articles, and in the codes published by Henry V'HI., 
was left to each man's discretion in the new order; a 

i udicious temperament which the reformers would 
lave done well to adopt in some other point.s. 

Hallam. 

3. That individual peculiarity of physical 
oi^anizatioii by which the manner of acting, 
feeling, and thinking of each person is per- 
manently affected. The ancients distin- 
guished four temperaments, which derived 
their names from the fancied excess of one 
or other of the principal humours or fluids 
of the body; as, the choleric or bilious, from 
Or.chole, bile; t\\ephleginatic, tromphUgina; 
the melancholic, from inelaina, black, and 
chole, bile ; and the sanguine, from L. san- 
guis, Idood. Many modem authorities have 
adopted a classifleation indicative of the 
fulness of habit and relative activity of the 
nutritive functions, and cerebro-spinal ac- 
tivity, employing the terais sanguineous, 
nervous, nervo-sdnguineous, sanguineo-ner- 
vous, lymphatic, and phlegmatic. Dr. Cullen 
and others admit of only two temperaments, 
the sanguine and the melancholic, consider- 
ing the phlegmatic a degree of the sanguine, 
and the choleric of the melancholic; and 
many of the so-called temperaments, as the 
bilious, melancholic, and lymphatic have 
been looked upon merely as departures from 
health, the result of imperfect development, 
Incorrect habits, bad nutrition, and inactive 
functions of the body, which may be modi- 
fied or removed by corrected habits, regi- 
men, or medical treatment.— It Condition 
as to heat or cold ; temperature. ‘In pro- 
portion to the fertility of the soil and the 
temperame7it of the climate.' Cook. 

Bodies are denominated hot or cold in proportion 
to the present temperament of our body to which 
they are applied. Locke. 

5. In music, a certain adjustment or regula- 
tion of the tones or intervals of the scale of 
fixed-toned instruments, as the organ, piano, 
and the like, with the view of removing an 
apparent imperfection, and fitting the scale 
for use in all Keys without offence to the ear. 
The interv^s between the notes of the natu- 
ral scale are by no means equal. 'Thus, sup- 


O the perfect octave to be divided into 
ree equal parts, or commas as they 
are technically called, and taking C as the 
key-note or tonic, the intervals between the 
notes would be made up as follows: C to D, 
9 commas ; D to E, 8; E to F, 6; F to G, 9; 
G to A, 8; A to B, 9; B to C, 6. We have 
here three species of intervals, of which 
those represented by 9 are called major 
tones; those by 8, minor tones, and those 
by 6, major semitones. A fixed-toned in- 
strument tuned on this principle would 
fully satisfy the ear with the correctness of 
its tones and the richness of its concords 
while tlie key of C was adhered to. But if we 
start, say, from D as a key-note, the propor- 
tions of the scale, or the sequence of the 
major and minor tones and of the semitones, 
are destroyed. D to E would form a toler- 
able, tliough not absolutely correct second, 
but the third and seventh of the scale would 
be entirely wrong. Were the major and 
minor tones equal, and each semitone ex- 
actly half a tone, the insertion of a note 
between each full tone, exactly dividing the 
intervals between tliem, would give an 
ideally symmetrical scale, and it would be 
Immaterial where the scale began, as each 
of the twelve notes would be available as a 
key-note. Now, though such an equality is 
contrary to the principles of harmonics, an 
adjustment or arrangement of the sounds of 
fixed-toned instruments founded on it gives 
practically no offence unless to the critical 
ear. In wliat is termed equal or even tern- 
perament, which is now, theoretically at 
least, adopted for all jHanoe, organs, har- 
moniums, Ac., the twelve semitones are all 
adjusted so as to stand at intervals of the 
same length, and thus no advantage Is given 
to one key over another. In the unequal 
or vulgar temperament, formerly adopted 
for organs, some popular keys, as B!?, F, 
C, G, and D, were favoured at the expense 
of the rest, that is, the true intervals of 
the normal or natural scale were pretty 
closely adhered to; but the harsh fifths 
and thirds (the ‘ Wolf tones ’ of musicians) 
occurring in the keys written in several flats 
or sharps caused this system to be aban- 
doned. The different characters of the 
various keys recognized on most fixed-toned 
mstruments could have no existence were 
equal temperament absolutely adhered to, 
and are due to the fact that some discrimi- 
nation is still practically used in favour of 
certain popular keys, though not to such an 
extent as to injure very sensibly the effect 
of keys less favoured. The only instruments 
of orchestral importance capable of pro- 
ducing just intonation, or of being played 
in perfect tune, are those of the violin fam- 
ily, which in this respect approach the per- 
fection of the human voice ; and were not 
a habit of incorrect intonation too often 
aoijuired by performing to the accompani- 
ment of tempered instruments, tlie skilful 
singer or violinist could produce his notes 
in true key relationship through the most 
intricate modulations or changes of key. 
Temperamental (tem'p6r-a-raen"tal), a. 
Constitutional. [Bare.] 

Intellectual representations are received with as 
unequal a fate upon a bare temperamental relish or 
disgu.st. Glanville. 

Temperance (tem'pfir-ans), n. [Fr. temper- 
ance, from L. teynperantia, moderation, so- 
briety, temperance, from tempera, to temper, 
to restrain. See Temper,] 1. Moderation; the 
observance of moderation ; teniperateness ; 
particularly, {a) habitual moderation in re- 
gard to the indulgence of the natural appe- 
tites and passions; restrained or moderate 
indulgence; abstinence from all violence or 
excess, from improper indulgence, or irom 
the use of anything injurious to moral or 
physical well-being; sobriety; as, temper- 
ance in eating and drinking; temperance in 
the indulgence of joy or mirth. 

When it (virtue) ruleth and ordereth our lust or 
concupiscence, limiting out a certain measure, and 
lawful proportion of time unto pleasures, it is called 
temperance. Holland. 

If thou well observe 

The rule of Not too much; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’st and drink'st; seeking therefrom 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 

So mayst thou live, till, Hkc ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, Milton. 

Temperance permits us to take meat and drink not 
only as physic for hunger and thirst, but also as an 
innocent cordial and fortilicr against the evils of life, 
or even sometimes reason not refusing that liberty, 
merely as a matter of pleasure. It only confines us 
to such kinds, quantities, and seasons as may best 
consist with our health, the use of our faculties, oor 
fortune, &c, Wollaston. 


(&) Patience; calmnesB; sedateneBs; moder< 
ation of passion. 

He calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. 

Spenser. 

Being once chafed he cannot 

Be rein’d again to temperance. Shak. 

2. t Temperature. 

It (the island) must needs be of subtle and delicate 
temperance. Shak. 

The word is frequently used adjectivally; 
as, the temperance movement; a temperance 
society ; a temperance hotel ; a temperance 
lecture, &c.~ Temperance hotel, a hotel in 
which no intoxicant liquors are supplied to 
the guests.— Temjierance society, an associ- 
ation formed for the purpose of repressing 
drunkenness, and banishing it from society. 
The basis on which these associations have 
generally been formed has been that of an 
engagement on the part of each member to 
abstain from the habitual and improper use 
or indulgence in intoxicating liquors. As 
the most strictly limited use of intoxicants 
as beverages is condemned by many social 
reformers as physically and mentally injuri- 
ous, this name has been applied to, or as- 
sumed by, associations which are more cor- 
rectly designated total abstinence or teetotal 
societies. 

Temperancy t (tem'p6r-an-8i), n. Temper- 
ance. 

Temperate (tem'p6r-at), a. [L. temperatus, 
pp. of tempera, temperatum. See TEMPER.] 

1. Moderate; showing moderation; not over- 
passing due bounds; more especially, (a) mo- 
derate as regards the indulgence of the ap- 
petites or desires; abstemious; sober; as, feru- 
perate in eating and drinking; temperate 
habits. 

He that is temperate flecth pleasures voliiptuou.s. 

Sir T. Elyot. 

Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. 

Franklin. 

(b) Not excessive as regards the use of lan- 
guage; not violent; calm; measured; as, a 
temperate discourse or address ; temperate 
language; to be temperate in one’s language. 

2. Not swayed by passion; self-restrained; 
calm; cool; not going beyond due bounds. 

Who can Ixi wise, amazed, temperate and furious. 

Loyal and neutral in a moment? Shak. 

S.Proceedingfrom temperance; as, 
sleep. --4. Moderate as regards amount of 
heat; not liable to excessive heats; mild; as, 
a temperate Jieat; a temperate climate. — 
5. t Not hot-blooded. Shak. — I'ernperatB 
zones, the spaces on the earth between the 
tropics and the polar circles, where the heat 
is less than in the tropics, and the cold less 
than in the polar circles. The north temper- 
ate zone is the space included between the 
tropic of (‘ancer and the arctic oii'cle ; and 
the south Umperaie zone, that between the 
tropic of Capricorn and the antarctic circle. 
See 7J01M&.— Temperate, Moderate. See under 
Moderate.— Syn. Moderate, self-restrained, 
abstemious, abstinent, sober, calm, cool, se- 
date. 

Temperate t (tem'p6r-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
temperated; ppr. temperating. To temper; 
to moderate. Marston. 

Temperately (tera'p6r-at-li), adv. In a tem- 
perate manner or degree; as, (a) moderately; 
not excessively. 

By wind.s that temperately blow 

The bark should pass secure and slow. Addison. 

([;) Without over-indulgence in eating, drink- 
ing, or the like; soberly. 

God esteems it part of his service if wc eat or 
drink ; so it be temperately, as may best preserve 
health. Jer. Taylor. 

(c) Without violent passion; calmly; se- 
dately. 

Temptrately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. Shak. 

TemperateneSB (tem'pSr-at-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being temperate ; (a) mo- 
deration; freedom from excess; as, temper- 
ateness of language, (h) Due control of the 
natural appetites or desires; temperance; 
sobriety, (c) Calmness; coolness of mind. 

Langley'.s mild temperateness 

Did tend unto a calmer quietness. Daniel. 

(d) Freedom from excessive heat or cold ; 
as, the temperateness of a climate. 

Temperative (tem'p6r-at-iv), a. Having the 
power or quality of tempering. 

Temperature (tem'per-a-tur), n. [Fr. tem- 
perature, from L. temperatura, due mea- 
sure, proportion, quality, temperature, from 
tempera. See TEMPER.] 1. Constitution; 
state; degree of any quality. 

Memory depends upon the consistence and ttpn- 
perature of tlie brain. Watts. 
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2. t Moderation; treedom from immoderate 
passions. 

In that proud port, which her so jjoodly graceth, 
Most goodly temperature you may descry. Spenser. 
8. t Mixture, or that which is made by mix- 
ture; a compound. ‘Made a temperature 
of brass and iron together. ’ Hollaud. ‘ A 
proper temperature of fear and love.' Abp. 
Seeker.— Temper of metals. ‘The due 
temperature of stiff steel' Holland.— 
6.t Moderate degree of atmospheric heat; 
temperateness of climate. ‘If instead of 
this variation of heat we suppose an equa- 
lity or constant temperature of it befoi'e 
the deluge.' Woodward.— The state of a 
body with regard to heat; the degree or 
Intensity of the heat effects of a body; the 
thermal state of a body considered with 
reference to its power of communicating 
heat to other bodies. When two bodies are 
in contact, and the flow of heat from the one 
body to the other is equal -tliat is, when by 
contact neither is heated or cooled by the 
other—they are said to be of the same tem- 
perature. Two bodies may have the same 
temperature and yet contain very different 
(mantities of heat per unit of mass, so that 
trie temperature of a body is not a measure 
of its heat. If heat be considered as a 
motion of the molecules of a body, temper- 
ature may be considered a measure of tlie 
velocities of the molecules. When we speak 
of a body having a ‘ higli ’ or a ‘ low tempera- 
ture 'it is implied that the condition of heat 
in the body may l>e compared with some 
standard, 'fho means of such comparison 
is the thermometer, and the most conveni- 
ent standard condition is apparently that 
of a body at the melting-point of ice, which 
is marked on the Centigrade thermometer 
scale and on Reaumur's as zero. 8ee THER- 
MOMETER. —/I aii/mZ temperature, the de- 
gree or intensity of heat of animal bodies. 
This varies considerably with the classes of 
animals; thus the average temperature of 
mammals is stated at 101” Fahrenheit; that 
of birds, at 107“. Below mammals and birds 
animals are termed ‘ cold-blooded,' this term 
meaning in its strictly physiological sense 
that the temperature is usually that of the 
medium in which they live, and that it varies 
with that of the surrounding medium. The 
average normal temperature of the human 
adult is about 98*‘6, but in some cases of dis- 
ease, as fevers, it may rise to IOC”, 107“, or 
even as high as 112”, while in otlier cases, as 
morbus ceeruleus and Asiatic cholera, it may 
fall as low as 77” 5. -Mean temperature, a 
mean of all the atmospheric temperatures 
observed at a given place or under certain 
circumstances at regular intervals during a 
certain space of time. The mean annual 
temperature of any place is obtained by 
taking a mean of all the temperatures indi- 
cated by the thermometer each day through- 
out the year. 'The temperature of a place 
depends not only on its latitude, but also on 
its elevation above the level of the sea, and 
various other local causes, such as the na- 
ture of the soil, the prevailing winds, the 
quantity of moisture, the electric state of 
the atmosphere, and the physical character 
of the adjacent countries and seas. But 
no cause has such an effect in lowering the 
temperature of a place as elevation above 
the level of the sea; and hence near the 
equator there are mountains which, owing 
to their great elevation, are covered with 
snow all the year round. (See Snow-linb.) 
The temperature of the sea is more uniform 
and moderate than that of the land. 

Tempered (tem'p6rd), a. Having a certain 
disposition or temper; disposed: often used 
in composition ; as, a vtaW-tempered, good- 
tempered, or bad-tempered man. 

When was my lord so much ungently tempered. 

To stop his ears against admuiushmenti Skak. 

—Tempered aloes. See under GLASS. 

Tempering (tem'p6r-lng), n. The process 
of glvingthe requisite degree of hardness 
or softness to a substance, as to iron or 
steel; especially, the process of ^ving to 
steel the different degrees of hardness re- 
quired for the various purposes to which it 
Is applied. The process essentially consists 
in plunging the steel when red-hot into cold 
water or other liquid to give an excess of 
hardness, and then gradually reheating it 
until the hardness is reduced or brought 
down to the required degree. The excel- 
lence of all cutting steel instruments de- 
pends on the degree of temper given to 
them. Different degrees of temper are in- 
dicated by different colours which the steel 


assumes. Thus steel heated to 450”, and 
suddenly cooled, assumes a pale straw col- 
our, and is employed for making razors and 
surgical instruments. See Stkbl. 

Tempest (tem'pest), n. [Q.FT. tempeete. 
Mod. Fr. tempite, from L. tempeetae, time, 
especially time with respect to its physical 
qualities, weather, and specifically, bad 
weather, a storm or tempest, from temjme, 
time. See ’Temper.] 1. An extensive cur- 
rent of wind, rushing with great velocity 
and violence, and commonly attended with 
rain, hail, or snow; a storm of extreme vio- 
lence; a gale; a hurricane. 

Whfit at first was called a gust, the same 

Hath now a storm's, anon a tempest's name. Donne. 

2. A violent tumult or commotion ; pertur- 
bation; violent agitation; as, a tempest of 
the passions; a popular or political tempest. 
"These long storms and tempests of wars.’ 
Udall. 

The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all idling else. 

Save what beats there. .ShaM. 

Tempest (tem'pest), v.t. To disturb, as by 
a tempest. [Rare.] 

P.irt huge of bulk. 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 
Tempest x\\c ocean, Milton. 

Tempest (tem'pest), v.i. To pour a tem- 
pest; to storm. [Rare.] 

Other princes .... 
Thunder ami tempe.^t on those learned he.ids. 
Whom Caisar with .such honour doth .advance. 

A’, yon son. 

Tempest-beaten (tem'po8t-bet'ii),a. Beaten 
or disturbed, as by a tempest. 

In the c.'ilm harbour of her gentle breast 
My tempest-beaten soul may safely rest. Dryden. 

Tempestivet (tem-pes'tiv), a. [L. tempes- 
tivus, from tempestas, a season. See 'Jr:M- 
PE.ST.] Seasonable. ‘The cheerful and fem- 
pestive showers of heaven.’ Ueipmod. 
Tempestlvely t (tem-pes'tiv-li), adv. Season- 
ably. 

Dancing is a pleasant recreation of body .ind mind, 
if tempe.’itively used. Burton, 

Tempestivity t(tem-pes-tivT-ti),w. [See Tem- 
PESTIVE.] Seasumibleness. Sir T. Browne. 

Tempest-tossed, Tempest-tost (tem'pest- 
tost), a. Tossed, driven, or disturbed as by 
a tempest. 

Though his bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. Shak. 

Tempestuous (tem-pes'tu-us), a. [L. tem- 
pest uosus, from tempestas. See TEMPEST.] 
1. Very stormy; turbulent; rough with wind; 
as, tempestuous weather ; a tempestuotis 
night.— 2. Blowing with violence. 

Her looks grow black as a tempestuous wind. 

Dry den. 

3. Subject to fits of stormy passion; passion- 
ate. 

Hruno was passionate, tempestuous, and weak. 

Ouida. 

Tempestuously (tem-pes'tu-us-li), adv. In 
a tempestuous manner; with great violence 
of wind or great eommotfon ; turbulently. 
‘Temjpcfifwotuij/ bold and shameless.' Milton. 
TempestuouBuesB (tem-pes'tu-us-nes), n. 
'J'he state or quality of being tempestuous ; 
storminess; turbulence; as, the tempestu- 
ousness of the winter or of weather. 
Templar (tem'plar), n. 1. One of a religious 
military order first es- 
tablished at Jerusa- 
lem in favour of pil- 
^ims travelling to the 
Holy Land. The order 
originated with some 
persons who, in 1118, 
devoted themselves 
to the service of God, 
promising to live in 
perpetual chastity, 
obedience, and pov- 
erty, after the man- 
ner of canons, Bald- 
win II., king of Jeru- 
salem. bestowed on 
them their first place 
of residence in the 
city, close to the 
Temple, and an addi- 
tional building was 
acquired from the 
abbot and canons of 
the church and con- 
vent of the Temple, 
whence the order re- 
ceived the name of Templar. — Monument in 
the ‘poor soldiers of Temple Church, London, 
the Temple,’ after- , 

wards converted into TempUirs, or Knights 
Templars. The knights wore a white cloak 
adorned with a red cross of eight points (the 


Maltese cross) on the left shoulder. In 1228 
this order was confirmed In the Council of 
Troyes, and subjected to a rule of discipline. 
It nourished, became immensely rich and 
powerful, and its membei*8 became so arro- 
gant and luxui'ious tliat the order was sup- 
pressed by the Council of V'ieime in 1812.— 

2. A student of the law, or a lawyer, so called 
from having chambers in the Temple in 
London. See Temple, 5. 

The Whigs answered that it was idle to apply 
ordinary rules to a country in a state of revolution, 
ti>at the great question now depending was not to be 
decided by the saws of pedantic I'emplars. 

Macaulay. 

—Free Templar, Good Templar. See these 
entries. 

Templar (tem'plar), a. Of or pertaining to 
a temple. ‘Solitary, family, and templar 
devotion.’ Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Template (tem'plat), «. [See 'Templet.] a 
working mould or pattern used in architec- 
ture, ship-building, machine-making, Ac. ; a 
templet (which see). 

The graphic metliod of study requires successive 
gradations of detail, from the rough picturcsciue 
sketch, in which the dream of the artist first takes 
shadowy form, to full- sized working - drawing, or 
template, by tile aid of wldch the mason hews his 
quoins. Edin. Kef. 

Temple (tem'pl), n. [Fr. temple, from L. 
templum, a temple ; originally a piece 
marked or cut off, properly a piece marked 
off by lines which the augurs traced for 
their observations, then a piece of land 
marked off from common uses, and dedi- 
cated to a god; from root tern in Or. temno, 
to cut, whence Or. temenos, a temple. ] 1. An 
edifice dedicated to tlie service of some 
deity or deities, and connected with some 
pagan system of worship; originally, an edi- 
fice erected for some Roman deity; but the 
term is generally applied to such edifices 
among the Greeks, Egyptians, and other an- 
cient nations as well as to structures serv- 
ing the same purpose among modern hea- 
then peoples. The most celebrated and 
imposing of the ancient temples were those 
of the Greeks, such as that of Artemis or 
Diana at Ephesus, that of Zeus Olympius 
in Athens, and that of Apollo at Delphi. 
The form most generally given to the an- 
cient temples was that of a reetantflo, but 
sometimes the constniction was circular. 
Vitruvius divides temples into eight kinds, 
according to the arrangement of their 
columns, viz. temples in antis (see Anta), 
'prostyle, amphiprostyle, peripteral, dipteral, 
pseudo-dipteral, hypcethral, and monopteral. 
^See these terms.) In regard to intercolum- 
niation, they are farther distinguished into 
pycnostyle, sy style, eustyle, diastyle, and ar- 
ceostyle, and to the number of columns in the 
portico, tetrastyle, hexastyle, ocMstyle, and 
decastyle. (See these terms.) Of circular 
temples there are two species, the monoj)- 
teral, without a cell, and the peripteral, with 
a cell.— 2. Any one of the tliree sueceBsive 
edifices built on Mount Moriah at Jerusa- 
lem, and dedicated to the public worship of 
Jehovah. The first was erected by Solomon 
about 1012 B.C., and was destroyed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar about 688 B.C. I'lie second 
was constructed by the Jews on their return 
from the captivity about 636 B.C. , and was 
pillaged or partially destroyed several times, 
as by Antioebus Epiphanes (170 B.C.), Pom- 
pey (03 B. c ), Herod (37 B. C. ). The third, the 
largest and most magnificent of the three, 
was begun by Herod the Great in 20 B.C., 
and was completely destroyed at the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by the Romans, 70 A.D.— 

3. An edifice erected among Christians as a 
place of public worship; a church. 

Can he whose life is a perpetual insult to the autho- 
rity of God. enter with any pleasure a temple conse- 
crated to devotion and sanctified by nruyer! 

Buckminster. 

4. A place in which the divine presence spe- 
cially resides. 

Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which yc h.ivc of God, 
and yc are not your own. i Cor. vi. 19. 

6, The name of two semi-monastic estab- 
lishments of the middle ages, one in Lon- 
don, the other in Paris, inliabited by the 
knights Templars. The I’emple Church, 
London, is the only portion of either estab- 
lisiiment now existing. On the site of 
both modem edifices have been erected, 
those in London forming the two Inns of 
Court called the Middle Temple and Inner 
'Temple. Those buildings have long been 
occupied by barristers, and are the joint 
property of the two societies, called the So- 
cieties of the Inner and of the Middle Tem- 
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pie, which have the right of calling persons 
to the degree of barrister. 

Temple (tem'pl), v.t. To build a temple for; 
to appropriate a temple to ; to inclose in a 
temple. [Rare.] 

The heathen, in many places, temfiled and adored 
this drunken god. Felthani. 

Temple (tem'pl), n. [0, Fr. (and down to 
end of seventeenth century) temple. Mod. 
Fr. tempe, one of the temples of the head, 
from L. tempus, time, also one of the tem* 
pies, properly the right place, the fatal 
spot. See Temper.] The flat portion of 
either side of the head above the cheek- 
bone, or between the forehead and oar. The 
temples are distinguished into right and 
left See also Temporal, 4. 

Temple (tem'pl), n. [Fr. temple, templet.] 
A kind of stretcher used by weavers for 
keeping the cloth at its proper breadth 
during weaving. 

Templeless (tem'pMes), a. Devoid of a 
temple. Ld. Lytton. 

Templet (tem'plet), n. [In meaning 1 pro- 
bably from L.L. templatus, vaulted, so that 
the meaning was originally perhaps a mould 
showing the proper curve of a vault or arch. 
In meaning 2 from Fr. templet, a stretcher; 
L. tcmplum, a small timber.] 1. A pattern 
or mould used by masons, 
machinists, smiths, ship - 
wrights, &c. It usually con- 
sists of a flat thin board, a 
piece of sheet- iron, or the 
like, whose edge is dressed 
and shaped to the required 
conformation, and is laid 
against the object being 
moulded, built, or turned so 
as to test the conformity of 
the object thereto. Perfor- 
ated templets are used by 
boilermakers and others to 
lay out the holes for punch- 
ing. — 2. In building, (a) a 
short piece of timber or 
large stone placed in a wall to receive the 
impost of a girder, beam, &c., and dis- 
tribute its weight, (b) A beam or plate 
spanning a door or window space to sus- 
tain joists and throw their weight on the 
piers. 

Tamplin-OU (tem'plin-oil), n. Oil of pine- 
cones; an oil isomeric with and very simi- 
lar to oil of turpentine, obtained by distil- 
lation of the cones of Pmus Pumilio. 
Tempo (tem'pd), [It.] In/mmc. aword 
used to express the rate of movement or 
degree of quickness with which a piece of 
music is to be executed. The degrees of 
time are indicated bv certain words such as 
arave (very slow), lento (slow), adagio or 
largo (leisurely), (walking pace), al- 

legro (gay or quick), presto (rapid), prestis- 
simo (very rapid), <fec. These terms are mo- 
dified by such words as moUo (very), non 
troppo (not much). A tempo denotes that 
the former time is to be resumed, or a more 
distinct time observed. 

Temporal (tem'po-ral), a. [L. temporalis, 
pertaining to time, temporal, from tempus, 
temporis, time; also pertaining to the tern- 
para or temples of the head (see Temple), 
whence meaning 4 . See also Temper.] 

1. Pertaining to this life or this world; secu- 
lar; as, temporal concerns; temporal affairs. 
In this sense it is opposed to spiritual; as, 
temporal affairs or employments ought not 
to divert the mind from spiritual concerns, 
which are far more important. In this sense 
also It is opposed to ecclesiastical; as, tem- 
poral power, that is, secular, civil, or politi- 
cal power. 

With true prayers . , , 

From fasting maids whose minds are dedicate 
'To nox)\\n^ temporal. Skak. 

All temporal power hath been wrested from the 
clergy and much of their ecclesiastic, JSivt/t. 

—Temporal lords, the peers of the realm as 
distinct from the archbishops and bishops, 
or lords spiritual- 2. Measured or limited 
by time, or by this life or this state of things; 
having limited existence: opposed to eter- 
nal. 

The things which are seen are temporal, l)ut the 
things whicn are not seen arc eternal. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

8. In gram, relating to a tense.— Temporal 
augment. See under Augment. —4. Pertain- 
ing to the temple or temples of the head; 
as, the temporal bone; a temporal artery or 
vein; temporal muscle; temjitoral fossa, &c. 
The temporal bones are two bones situated 
one on each side of the head, of a very irre- 
gular figure. They are connected with the 


occipital, parietal, sphenoid, and cheek- 
bones, and are articulated with the lower 
jaw. The temporal artery is a branch of the 
external carotid, which runs on the temple 
and gives off the frontal artery. The tem- 
poral muscle, situated in the temple, serves 
to draw the lower jaw upwards, as in the 
action of biting. The tempm'al fossa is a 
depression, observed on each side of the 
head, which is filled with the temporal 
muscle. 

Temporal (tem'po-ral), n. Anything tem- 
poral or secular; a temporality. 
Temporality (tem-po-rari-tl), n. 1. In Eng. 
law, the state or quality of being temporary: 
opposed to perpetuity.— The laity. Sir 
T. Mare. — 3. A secular possession; specifi- 
cally, pi. revenues of an ecclesiastic pro- 
ceeding from lands, tenements, or lay-fees, 
tithes, and the like: opposed to spirituali- 
ties. 

Temporally (tem'po-ral-U), adv. In a tem- 
porm manner; with respect to time or this 
life only. ‘ A temporally happy condition.’ 
South. 

Temporalnesa (tem'po-ral-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being temporal; worldli- 
ness. Cotgrave. 

Temporally (tem'po-ral-ti), n. l. The laity; 
secular people, Abp. Abbot. ~2. A secular 
possession; a temporality. 

TemporaneoUBt (tem-po-ra'ne-us), a. Tem- 
porary. 

Temporarily (tem'“po-ra-ri.li), adv. In a 
temporary manner; for a time only; not per- 
petually. 

Temporariness (tem^po-ra-ri-nos), n. Tlie 
state of being temporary: opposed to per- 
petuity. 

Temporary ( tem'po-ra-ri ), a. f L. tempor- 
arius, from tempus, temporis, time. See 
Temper ] Lasting for a time only; existing 
or continuing for a limited time; as, the pa- 
tient has obtained tenvporary relief; there 
is a temporary cessation of hostilities: there 
is a temporary supply of provisions; in 
times of great danger Rome appointed a 
tempo rat'y dictator. 

These temporary truces were soonm.'ide and soon 
broken. liacon. 

One sect there w.as, which, from unfortunate tem- 
porary causes, it was thought necessary to keep 
under close restraint. Macaulay. 

Syn. Transient, fleeting, transitory. 
Temporlzation (teni'po-ri-za"8hon), n. The 
act of temporizing. 

Charges of temporisation and compliance h.-id 
somewhat sullied his reputation. Johnson. 

Temporize (tem'po-riz), v.i. pret. pp. tem- 
porized; ppr. temporizing. [Fr. temjioriser, 
from L. tempus, temporis, time.] 1. To com- 
ply with the time or occasion; to humour 
or yield to the current of opinion or to cir- 
cumstances. 

They might their grievance inwardly complain, 

But outwardly they needs must temporize. 

Daniel. 

2. To try to suit both sides or parties; to go 
so far both ways; to trim; as, to temporize 
between Catholics and Protestants.— 3. t To 
delay; to procrastinate. Bacon. —4. t To com- 
ply; to come to terms. 

The dauphin is too wilful opposite. 

And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

He flatly says, he’ll not lay down his arms. Skak. 

Temporizer (tem'po-Tlz-6r), 71. One who tem- 
porizes; one who yields to the time or com- 
plies with the prevailing opinions, fashions, 
or occasions; a trimmer. 

A rout of temporizers, ready to embrace and 
maintain all that is, or shall be, proposed, in hope of 
preferment. Jiurton. 

Temporizing (tem'po-riz-ing), p. and a. In- 
clined to temporize; complying with the 
time or with the prevailing humours and 
opinions of men; time-serving. 

Theophilus could not but perceive the failure, and 
disdain to imitate his fatlier’s temporizing^ policy. 

Milman. 

Temporizlngly (tem'po-riz-ing-ll), adv. In 
a temporizing manner. 

TemporlStt (tem'po-rlst), n. A temporizer. 

"Why turn a temporist, row with the tide? 

Marsion, 

TempSft n. [Fr.] Time. Chaucer. 

Tempse (temps), n. Same aa Temse. 
Tempt (temt), t.t. [O.Fr. Umpter, Mod.Fr, 
tenter, from L. tempto, tento, tentare, to 
try the strength of, to try, to prove, to test, 
to urge, to incite, intens. of tefido, tentum, 
to stretch; same root as Gr. teino, Bkr. tan. 
See Thin.] l. To incite or solicit to an evil 
act ; to entice to somethiiig wrong by pre- 
senting arguments that are plausible or 
convincing, or by the offer of some pleasure 


or apparent advantage as the inducement; 
to seduce. 


Let not my worscr spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please. 


Skak. 


Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God ; for God cannot be teiupted with evil, neither 
temptetk he any man; but every man is tempted when 
he IS drawn away of his own lust and enticed, 

Jas. i. 13, 14. 

2. To endeavour to persuade ; to provoke ; 
to incite. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to despair. 

Dryden . 

S, To call on; to invite; to induce. 

"Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven, 

And tempt us not to bear above our power. Skak. 

Still his strength conceal’d, 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall, 
Milton. 

4. To try to accomplish or reach; to venture 
on; to attempt. 

Who shall te^npt, with wand’ring feet. 

The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss. Milton. 

5. To provoke; to defy. 

"i'e shall not te 7 npt the Lord your God. Dent. vi. 16. 
Tempt him not so too far ; I wish, forbear ; 

In time we hate that which we often fear. Skak. 

6. To try; to prove; to put to trial for proof, 

God did tempt Abraham. Gen, xxii. i. 

Syn. To seduce, entice, allure, attract, de- 
coy, provoke, incite. 

Temptabllity (temt-a-bil'i-ti), n. Quality 
of being temptable, 

Temptable (temt'a-bl), a. Liable to be 
tempted. 

If the parliament were ns temptable as any other 
assembly, the mangers must fail for want of tools to 
work with. Swift. 

Temptation (tem-ta'shon), n. 1. The act 
of tempting; enticement to evil by argu- 
ments, by flattery, or by the offer of some 
real or apparent good. 

Most dangerous 

Is that temptation that iloth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue. Skak. 

2. The state of being tempted or enticed to 
evil, ‘ Lead us not into temptation.' Luke 
xi. 4. 

By one m.'m’s 6rm obedience fully tried 
1 nrongli all temptatim. Milton. 

3. That which is presented to the mind as 
an inducement to evil; an enticement. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown, 

View it, ana lay the bright temptation down. 

Dryden. 

4. An allarement to anything indifferent or 
even good. [Colloq.] 

Set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary 
casket, for if the devil be within, and that temptation 
without, 1 know he will choose it. Skak. 

Temptatlonless (tem-ta'shon-les), a. Hav- 
ing no temptation or motive. Hammond. 
[Rare.] 

Temptatious (tem-ta'shns), a. Tempting; 
seductive. [Obsolete apd provincial.] 
Tempter (temt'6r), n. One who tempts; 
one who solicits or entices to evil. 

Is this her fault or mine? 

The tempter or the tempted ? Skak. 

Those who arc bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them on. Tilloison. 

—The tempter, the great adversary of man; 
the devil. Mat. iv. 3. 

So gl( ized tke tempter, and his proem tuned ; 

Into the heart of Eve his words made way. 

Milton. 

Tempting (temt'ing), a. Adapted to entice 
or allui’e; attractive; seductive; as, tempting 
pleasures. 

To whom he thus owed the service, often an Im- 
portant one in such cases, of exhausting the most 
tetfipiinp^ forms of error. fyhetvell. 

Temptingly (temt'ing-ll), adv. In a tempt- 
ing manner; in a manner to entice to evil ; 
so as to allure. 

Temptingness (temt'ing-nes), n. The state 
of being tempting. 

Temptress (temt'res), n. A female who 
tempts or entices. 

She was my temptress, the foul provoker. 

Sir U^. Scott. 

Temse, Terns (terns), n. [A. Sax. femes, a 
sieve, ternsian, to sift; D. ferns, a colander, a 
strainer, temsen, to strain.] A sieve: a scarce ; 
a bolter. [Obsolescent or provincial English.] 
—According to Brewer the proverbial saying 
* He’ll never set the Thames on fire,' that is, 
he’ll never make any figure in the world, 
contains this word in a corrupt form. ‘ The 
temse was a com sieve which was worked in 
former times over the receiver of the sifted 
flour. A hard-working, active man would 
notunfrequently ply the temse so quickly as 
to set fire to the wooden hoop at the bot- 
tom.' llie explanation is plausible. 
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TMOM-bread, Temied-bread (temBl)red, 

temst'bred), n. Bread made of flour better 
sifted than common flour. 

Temulenoe, Temulency (tem'u-lens, tem'- 
(ii'len-Bi), n. [O.Fr. temuUiice, from L. temu- 
lentia, drunkenness, from a root tem seen 
in femeittm, intoxicating drink, abstcmioiitt.] 
Intoxication; inebriation; drunkenness. 
Temulent (tem'u-lent), a. [L. temulentus. 
See Tkmulence.] Intoxicated; given to 
drink. 

He was recognized, in then temulent dennany, as 
the very prince of topers. tV. Hamilton. 

Temulentlvet (tem'u-lent-iv), a. Drunken; 
in a state of inebriation. 

Ton (ten), a. [A. Sax. Un. tpi, contracted 
forms, as seen when compared with O. Sax. 
tehan, Goth, taihun, O.H.G. zehan, zehun 
(whence Mod. G. zchn); the Scandinavian 
forms have lost the n: Icel. Hu, Sw. tio, 
Dan. ti (like the f/y of twenty, thirty, <fec.); 
compare also the cognate forms in tlie other 
tongues: L. dec.cm. Gr. delta, Skr. daean; W. 
deg, Armor, dek, Ir. deag, Gael, deich. All 
these forms are traced back to a common 
Indo-European form dakan, dvakan, signi- 
fying twice five.] Twice five; nine and one. 
With twice ten sail I crossed the Phrygian sea. 

/}Ky(len. 

Ten is often used indefinitely for many. 
There’s a proud modesty in merit, 

Averse to neggitm. and resolv’d to pay 
7 >h times the gift it asks. Dryden, 

—Ten bones the ten fingers. 

Hy these ten doues, my lords, he did speak them to 
me m the garret one night. ShaJk. 

—Ten commandments. See COMMANDMENT. 
Ten (ten), n. 1. The number of twice five; 
a figure or symbol denoting ten units, as 10 
or X.— 2. Ten o'clock, forenoon or evening 
—3. A playing card with ten spots. 

But whiles he thought to steal the single ten. 

The king was slily finger’d from the deck. Shak. 

Tenability (ten-a-bil'i-ti). n. The state or 
quality of being tenable; tenableness. 
Tenable (ten'a-bl). a. [Fr. tenable, from 
tenir, L. te.nco, to hold. ] 1. Capable of being 
held, maintained, or defended against an 
assailant, or against attempts to take it; as, 
a tenable fortress. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks; 
the athci.st has not found his post tenable, and is 
therefore retired into deism. .Addison. 

2. t Capable of being retained ; not let out ; 
not uttered ; kept secret. 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still. Shak. 

Tenableness (ten'a-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being tenable; tenability. 

Tenace (ten'as), n. In whist, the possession 
of the best and third best cards by the la.st 
player, so that he wins the last trick what- 
ever card is played against him. 

Tenacious (te-na'slms), a. [L. tenax, ten- 
acis, from teneo, to hold.] 1. Holding fast, 
or incllneil to hold fast ; Inclined to retain 
what is in possession : with of before the 
thing held ; as, men tenacious of their just 
rights ; men are usually tenacious of their 
opinions, as well as of their property. ‘A 
resolute adherence to well chosen 

principles.’ South. ~2. Retentive; apt to 
retain long what is committed to It ; as, a 
tenacious memory. Locke.— 3. Apt to adhere 
to another substance; adhesive, as oily, glu- 
tinous, or viscous matter; as, few substances 
are so tenacious as tar. Newton.—^. Nig- 
gardly ; close - fisted. — 6. Tough ; having 
great cohesive force among the particles, 
BO that they resist any effort to pull or force 
them asunder ; as, iron and steel are the 
most tenacious of all known substances. 
Tenadously (te-na'shus-Ul, adv. In a te- 
nacious manner; as, (a) with a disposition 
to hold fast what is possessed; firmly; de- 
terminedly. (&) Adhesively; with cohesive 
force. 

TeuadOUSnesB (te-na'shus-nes), n. The 
Btate or quality of being tenacious ; as, (a) 
the quality of holding fast ; unwillingness 
to quit, resign, or let go; as, a man's tena- 
oiousness of his rights or opinions, (b) That 
quality of bodies which enables tnem to 
stick or adhere to others; adhesiveness; 
tenacity, (c) That quality in bodies which 
enables them to resist a severe strain with- 
out rupturing or splitting; tenacity, (d) Re- 
tentiveness; as, the tenaciousness ot memoiy. 
Tenadty (te nas'i-ti), n. [Fr. tenaciU, L 
tenadtaa, rrora temo, to hold.] 1. The q^- 
lity of being tenacious; adhesiveness; that 
quality of bodies which makes them stick 
or adhere to others ; glutinousness ; sticki- 


ness; as, the tenacity of oils, of glue, of tar, 
of starch, and the like.— 2. lliat property of 
material bodies by which their parts resist 
an effort to force or pull them asunder, or 
the measure of the resistance of bodies to 
tearing or crushing : opposed to brittleness 
or fragility. Tenacity results from the at- 
traction of cohesion which exists between 
the particles of bodies, and the stronger 
this attraction is In any body the greater is 
the tenacity of the body. Tenacity is con- 
sequently different in different materials, 
and in the same material it varies with the 
state of the body in regard to temperature 
and other circumstances. The resistance 
offered to tearing is called absolute tenacity, 
that offered to CTxrBMiig,retroactive teimcity. 
'The tenacity of wood is much greater in the 
direction of the length of its fibres than in 
the transverse direction. With regard to 
metals the processes of forging and wire- 
drawing increase their tenacity in the longi- 
tudinal direction; and mixed metals have, 
in general, greater tenacity than those which 
are simple. See Cohesion. 

Tenaculum (te-nak'Ci-lum), n. [L. , a holder, 
from teneo, to hold.] A surgical instrument 
for seizing and drawing out the mouths of 
bleeding arteries in operations, so that they 
may he secured by ligaments. For this pur- 
pose it has a hooked extremity with a fine 
sharp point. 

Tenacyt (teu'a-si), n. Tenaciousness. 

Higfliest excellence is void of all envy, selfishness, 
and tenacy. Barroiv, 

Tenail, Tenaille (te-niin, n. [Fr. tennille, 
from tenir, L. teneo, to hold.] In fort, an 
outwork or raiujiart raised in the main ditch 
immediately in front of the curtain, between 
two bastions. In its simplest form it con- 
sists of two faces forming with each other 
arc-entering angle; but generally it consists 
of three faces forming two re-entering 
angles, in which case it is called a double 
teuaillo. Any work belonging either to per- 
manent or field fortification, which, on the 
plan, consists of a succession of lines form- 
ing salient and re-entering angles alter- 
nately, is said to he d tenaille. 

Tenaillon (te-nal'yon), n. [Fr., from te- 
naille. See Tenail.] In /orf. a work con- 
structed on each side of the ravelins, like 
the lunettes, but differing in this, that one 
of the faces of the tenaillon is in the direc- 
tion of the ravelin, whereas that of the 
lunette is perpendicular to it. Works of 
this kind, however, are seldom adopted. 
Tenancy (ten'an-si), n. [L. tenantm. See 
Tenant.] In lato, (a) a holding or posses- 
sion of lands or tenements from year to 
year, for a term of years, for a life or lives, 
or at will; tenure; ns, tenancy in fee simple; 
tenancy in tail; tenancy by the courtesy; 
tenancy at will. (&) t A house of habitation, 
or a place to live in, held of another. 
Tenant (ten'ant), n. [Fr. tenant, holding, 
ppr. of tenir, L. teneo, to hold.] 1. In law, 

(а) a person who holds or possesses lands or 
tenements by any kind of title, either in 
fee, for life, for years, or at will. In the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, one who 
holds lands or houses under another, to 
whom he is bound to pay rent, and who is 
called in relation to him his landlord. 

I have been your tenant and your father’s tenant 
these fourscore years. Shak. 

(б) A defendant in a ‘real action.' See un- 
der Action. — The term is sometimes used 
in reference to interests in pure personalty, 
as when we speak of one as tenant for life 
of a fund, <fec. — Tenant in capite, tenant in 
chief. See CAPITK. — Tenant in common, 
one who holds or occupies lands or possesses 
chattels along with another or other per- 
sons, In such a case each has an equal in- 
terest; but in the event of the death of 
either his share does not go to the survivors, 
as in the cose of a Joint-tenant, hut to his 
heirs or executors. See Joint-tenant. — 
Tenant by copy of court-roll, one who is ad- 
mitted tenant of any lands, Ac., within a 
manor. — Tenant by courtesy. See under 
Courtesy. —Tenant in dower, a widow who 
possesses land, <fcc., bv virtue of her dower. 
—Tenant in fee tail. See Tail.— T enant in 
fee simple. See Fee.— tenant, one who 
holds in his own sole right, and not with 
another. — Tenant at sufferance, one who, 
having been in lawful possession of land, 
keeps it after the title has come to an end 
by the sufferance of the rightful owner.— 
Tenant by the verge. See Verge. —Temni 
at will, one in possession of lands let to him 


to hold at the will of the lessor. — 2. One who 
has possession of any place ; a dweller; an 
occupant. ‘ The happy tenant of your shade. ' 
Cowley. 

Can calm desalt and wild unrest 
Be tenants of a single breastf Tennyson. 

Tenant (ten'aut), v.t. To hold or possess as 
a tenant. 

Sir Roger’s estate is Unanted\rj persons who have 
served him or his ancestors. Addison. 

Tenant (ten'ant), v.i. To live as a tenant ; 
to dwell. 

In yonder tree he tenanteth alone. H'art-en. 

Tenant (ten'ant), jppr. [Fr.] In Tier, a French 
term for Holding, but met with in English 
blazon. 

Tenantable (ten^ant-a-bl), a. In a state of 
repair suitable for a tenant. 'Bound to 
leave the place tenantable to the next that 
shall take it.' Sir J. 
Suckling. 

Tenantableness ( teif- 
aut-a-bl-nes), n. State of 
being tenantable. 
Tenanted (ten'ant-edl, a. 
In her. tallied or let into 
another thing ; having 
something let in; as, a 
cross tenanted, having 

Cross tenanted. rings let into its extre- 
mities. 

Tenantless (ten' ant-les), a. Having no ten- 
ant; unoccupied. 

Leave not the mansion so long tenantless. Shak. 

Tenant-right (ten'ant-rlt), n. i. A kind of 
customary estate in the North of England 
falling under the general class of copynold, 
but distinguished from copyhold by many 
of its incidents. —2. A term applied to de- 
note various rights or claims which tenants 
maintain against their landlords, as the 
right of the tenant, conceded In some parts 
of the country, to compensation for the un- 
exhausted improvements of the land which 
he has held, if he sliould he forced to leave 
it. The term is specifically applied to a 
custom, long prevalent in Ulster, either en- 
suring a permanence of tenure in the same 
occupant without liability to any other in- 
crease of rent than may be sanctioned by 
the general sentiments of the community, 
or entitling a tenant of a farm to receive 
purchase -riioney, amounting to so many 
years' rent, on its being transferred to an- 
other tenant. 

Tenantry ( ten'ant-ri ), n. 1. The body of 
tenants; as, the tenantry of a manor or a 
kingdom. - -2. t Tenancy. 

Tenants have taken new leases of their tenantries, 
lip. Ridley. 

Tenant-saw (ten'ant-s»), n. An erroneous 
form for Tenon-saw. 

Tench (tensh), n. [O.Fr. tenche. Mod. lY, 
tanche, from L. tinea, a tench. ] A teleostean 
fish belonging to the genus Tinea, family 
CypririidsD, of which T. vulgaris (the com- 
mon tench) is the type. It inhabits most 
of the lakes of the European continent, and 
in this country it is frequent in ornamental 
waters and ponds. It attains a length of 
from 10 to 12 inches. The colour is generally 



Tench (Tinea vulgaris). 


a greenish-olive above, a light tint predom- 
inating below. It is very sluggish, appa- 
rently inhabiting bottom -waters, and feed- 
ing on refuse vegetable matter. It is very 
tenacious of life, and may be conveyed alive 
in damp weeds for long distances. The flesh 
is somewhat coarse and insipid. The tench 
was anciently supposed to have some heal- 
ing virtue in the touch. Walton sajrs, ‘I 
shall tell you next, for I hope I may be so 
bold, that the tench is the physician of 
fishes, for the pike especially ; and that the 
pike, being either sick or hurt, is cured by 
the touch of the tench. And it is observed, 
that the tyrant pike will not be a wolf to 
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his physician, but forbears to devour him, 
though he be never so hungry. ’ 

Tend (tend), v. t. [Contr. from attend. See 
ATTEND.] 1. To accompany os an assistant 
or protector; to watch; to guard. 

And naming ministers to watch and ^efta 
Their earthly charge. Milton. 

The powers that tend tlie soul, . . . 
And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her. Tennyson. 

2. To look after; to take care of; as, to tend 
a child. — 3. To be attentive to; to attend to; 
to mind. ‘Unsuck’d of lamb or kid that 
tend their play. ’ Milton. —4. To wait upon 
so as to execute; to be prepared to perform. 
‘By all the stars that tend thy bidding.’ 
Keats. [Voetical.]- 6. iVant. to watch, as a 
vessel at anchor, at the turn of tides, and 
cast her by the helm, and some sail if neces- 
sary, BO as to keep turns out of her cable. 
Tend (tend), v.i. 1. To attend; to wait, as 
attendants or servants. ‘ The riotous knights 
that tend upon my father.' Shak. 

O I that wasted time to tend upon her. 

To cojnpass lier with sweet observances. 

Tennyson. 

2. t To be in waiting; to be ready for ser- 
vice; to attend. 

The associates tend, and everything is bent 
For England. Shak. 

3. To attend as something inseparable. 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your steps. Shak. 

4. To be attentive; to listen. ‘ Tend to the 
master’s whistle.’ Shak. 

Tend, Tende (tend), v. t. In old Eng. law, 
to make a tender of; to tender or offer. 
Tend (tend), v.i. [L. tendo, to stretch out, 
to extend, to bend one’s footsteps; same 
root as Or. teino, Skr. tan, to stretch. See 
Thin, Tender.] l. To move in a certain 
direction ; to be directed. 

Love ! his affections do not that way tend. Shak. 
Here Dardanus was bom, and hither tends. 

Dry den. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend. 

Byron. 

2. To be directed to any end or purpose; to 
have influence towards producing a certain 
eflfect; to exert activity or influence; to con- 
tribute. 

The laws of our religion tend to the universal hap- 
piness of maitkind. Tillotson. 

8. Eaut. to swing round an anchor, as a 
ship. 

Tendance (ten'dans), n. [For attendance.] 

1. Attendance; state of expectation. Spen- 
ser.— % Persons attending. ‘ His lobbies fill 
with teridance.* Shak.— 3. Act of waiting; 
attendance.— 4. The act of tending or wait- 
ing on ; attention ; care. [Rare or poetical 
in all its senses.] 

Her sweet tendance hovering over him. 
Fill'd all the genial courses of his blood 
With deeper and with ever deeper love. 

Tennyson. 

Tendencet (ten'dens), n. Tendency. 
Tendency (ten'den-si), n. [Fr. tendance; 
L. tendens, ppr. of tendo, to stretch. See 
Tend, to move.] The character of tending 
towards some end; direction toward any 
place, object, effect, or result ; inclining or 
contributing influence; Inclination; as, read 
such books only as have a good moral ten- 
dency : mild language has a tendency to 
allay irritation. ‘ The tendencies and incli- 
nations of body and spirit. ’ Watts. 

The tendency of such pretences was to make 
Father and Son one hypostasis or person, and was 
in reality to deny that there was any Son at all 

Water land. 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, 
have a more particular tettdency to the good of tlicir 
country. Addison. 

Tender (ten'dfer), n. 1. One that tends; one 
that attends or takes care of ; a nurse, — 

2, Naut. a small vessel employed to attend 
a larger one for supplying her with provi- 
aionB and other stores, or to convey intel- 
ligence and the like.— 3. In rail, a carriage 
attached to the locomotive, for carrying the 
fuel, water. &c.— 4,t Regard; kind concern. 

‘ Some Under of my life. Shak. 

TBUAer (ten'd^r), v.t [Fr. tendre, to reach 
or stretch oat, irom L. tendo, Undere. See 
Tend.] l. To offer in words, or to exhibit 
or present for acceptance. 

All conditions, all minds tender down 
Their service to Lord Tiraon. Shak. 

2. To offer In payment or satisfaction of a 
demand, for saving a penalty or forfeiture ; 
as, to Under the amount of rent or debt.— 
8.t To show; to present to view. ‘You'll 
tender me a tool.’ Shak. 

Itader (ten'd^r), n. [See the above verb.] 
l.Zn law, an offer of money or tuiy other thing 


in satisfaction of a debt or liability.— Ten- 
der of amends, an offer by a person who has 
been guilty of any wrong or breach of con- 
tract to pay a sum of money by way of 
amends. — Plea of Under, a plea by a de- 
fendant that he has been always ready 
to satisfy the plaintiff’s claim, and now 
brings the sum demanded into court.— 
Legal tender, coin or paper money which, 
BO far as regards the nature and quality 
thereof, a creditor may be compelled to ac- 
cept in satisfaction of his debt. In Britain 
gold coin is always a legal tender, so far as 
a debt admits of being paid in gold ; silver 
coin is a le^al tender in payment of a sum 
not exceeding forty shillings; and bronze 
coin is a legal tenaer in payment of a sum 
not exceeding one shilling. In England Bank 
of England notes are a legal tender except at 
tlie bank itself.— 2. Any offer for acceptance; 
as, the gentlemau made mo a tender of his 
services. ‘To declare the calling of the 
Grentiles by a free, unlimited tender of the 
gospel to all.* Soiith.—Z. An offer in writ- 
ing made by one party to another to execute 
some specified work, or to supply certain 
specified articles, at a certain sum or rate. 
4. The thing offered. 

That you have ta’eo these tenders for true pay. 
Which are not sterliu);. Shak. 

Tender (ten'dSrV a. [Fr. tendre, from L. 
tener, tender, from same root as tenuis, 
thin, fine, tendo, to stretch (whence E. 
tend), teneo, to hold, and E. thin. (Bee 
Thin.) The d is inserted as in gender, thun- 
der.] 1. Easily impre88ed,H)roken, bruised, 
or injured; not firm or hard; delicate; as, 
tender plants; tender flesh; tender grapes.— 

2. Very sensible to impression and pain; 
easily pained; very susceptible of any sen- 
sation. ‘Your soft and tender breeding.’ 
Shak. 

Our bodies arc not naturally more tender than our 
faces. Sir K. L'Estrange. 

3. Delicate; effeminate; not hardy or able 
to endure hardship. ‘ The tender and deli- 
cate woman among you.’ Deut. xxviii. 66. 

4. i^ot strong from maturity; immature; 
weak; feeble; as, a person of tender age. 

My lord knoweth that the children are tender. 

Gen. xxxiii. 13. 

5. Susceptible of the softer passions, as 
love, compassion, kindness; compassionate; 
pitiful ; easily affected by the distresses of 
another or anxious for another’s good; sym- 
pathetic ; affectionate ; fond ; as, a tender 
heart, ‘ A tender, fatherly regard. ’ Shak. 

All are men 

Condemned alike to groan ; 

The tender for another's pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. Gray. 

6. Exciting kind concern; precious; dear. 

I love Valentine ; 

Whose life's as tender to me as niy soul. Shak. 

7. Expressive of the softer passions; adapted 
to excite feeling or sympathy; pathetic; as, 
tender expressions; tender expostulations; 
a tender strain. ‘So tender was her voice, 
so fair her face.’ Tennyson. 

The tender accent of a woman's cry 

Will pass unheard, will unregarded die. Prior. 

8. Using language or having a style charac- 
terized by a certain softness or pathos. — 

9. Careful to save inviolate or not to injure: 
with of; as, be Under of your neighbour’s 
reputation. 

The civil authority should be tender of the honour 
of God and religion. Tillotson. 

10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 

You that arc thus so tender o’er his follies 
Will never do him good. Shak. 

11. Apt to give pain or to annoy when spoken 
of ; as, that is a Under subject. 

In things that are tender tind unpleasing break the 
ice by .some whose words are of less weij^t, and re- 
serve the more weighty voice to come in as by chance. 

Bacon. 

12. t Quick; keen; sharp. 

The full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 

Unapt for tender smell or spceoy flight. Shak. 

13. Delicate as to health; weakly. [Scotch ] 
— Tender is used In the formation of sundry 
self-explanatory compounds; as, tender- 
looking, tender-footed, &C.—SYN. Delicate, 
fragile, effeminate, soft, weak, immature, 
compassionate, pitiful, kind, humane, mer- 
ciful, susceptible, careful, gentle, mild. 

Tendert (ten'dfir), v.t. [From Under, the 
adjective.] To treat or regard with kind- 
ness; to hold dear; to regard; to have a care 
lor ; to esteem. ‘ Tender yourself more 
dearly.' Shak. ‘ Your minion whom I Un- 
der dearly.' Shak. 'If with pure heart’s 


love ... I tender not your beauteous 
princely daughter.’ Shak. 

Here’s a third, because we tetaier your safety, shall 
watch you. B. yonstm. 

Tender-dying (teu'd^r-dl-iug), a. Dying in 
early youth. 

As looks the mother on her lowly babe 

When death doth close his tender-dying- eyes. Shak. 

Tender -beaxted ( ten ' d6r- hart -ed), a. 

1 . Having great sensibility; susceptible of 
impressions or influence. 

When Rehoboam was young and tender-hearted, 
and could not withstand them. 2 Chr. xiii. 7. 

2. Very susceptible of the softer passions of 
love, pity, or kindness. 

Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted cousin. 

Shak. 

Tender-heartedly (ten'd6r-hart-ed-li), adv. 
In a tender-hearted manner; with tender 
affection. 

Tender-heartedness (ten'd^r-hiirt-ed-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being tender- 
hearted; a tender or compassionate disposi- 
tion; susceptibility of the softer passions. 
Tender-hefted (ten'd6r-heft-ed), a. Moved 
or heaving with tenderness; possessing great 
tenderness. Bee Hkft. 

No, Regan, tlinu shalt never have my curse; 

Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness. Shak. 

[This is the only known example of the 
word.] 

Tenderling (ten'd6r-ling), n. 1. A fondling; 
one made tender by too much kindness. — 
2. One of the first boms of a deer. 

Tender -loin ( ten 'd6r- loin), n. A tender 
part of flesh in the hind quarter of beef or 
pork; the psoas muscle. 

Tenderly ( ten ' d6r - li ), adv. In a tender 
manner; as, (a) with tenderness; mildly; 
gently; softly; in a manner not to injure 
or give pain. ‘ Will as tenderly be led by 
the nose as asses are.’ Shak. ‘ Brutus ten- 
derly reproves.' Pope. (6) Kindly; with 
pity or affection; fondly, ‘That so tenderly 
and entirely loves him.' Shak. (c) With a 
quick sense of pain; keenly. 

(This) the chancellor took very heavily; and the 
lord Falkland, out of liis friendship to him, more ten- 
derly, and expostulated it with the king with some 
warmth. Clarendon. 

Tenderness (teii'd6r-nes), n. The state or 
character of being tender in all senses ; as, 
(tt) the state of being easily broken, bmised, 
or injured; softness; lirittleness; as, the ten- 
derness of a plant; the tenderness of flesh. 

(b) The state of being easily hurt; soreness; 
as, the tenderness of flesh when bruised or 
inflamed. 

Any zealous for his country must conquer that ten- 
derness and delicacy which may make nim afraid of 
being spoken ill of. Addison. 

(c) Susceptibility of the softer passions; sen- 
sibility. 

Well we know your tenderness of lieart. Shak. 

(d) Kind attention; anxiety for the good of 
another or to save him from pain, (c) Scrupu- 
lousness; caution; extreme care or concern 
not to give or to commit offence. 

My conscience first received a tenderness. 

Scruple and prick on certain speeches utter’d 
By the bishop of Bayonne. Shak. 

(J) Cautious care to preserve or not to injure. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a great 
tenderness of rmjutation ; to be careless of it is looked 
on as a mark of a degenerous mind. Dr. H. More. 

(p) Softness of expression; pathos. ‘The 
tenderness of Otway. ' Shenstone. 
Tendlnoilf (ten'din-us), a. [Fr, Undineux. 
See Tendon ] 1 . Pertaining to a tendon; 
partaking of the nature of tendons. — 
2. Full of tendons; sinewy; as, nervous and 
Undirwus parts. 

Tendmentt (tend'ment), n. Attendance; 
care. Bp. Hall. 

Tendo (ten'd5),ri. [Mod.L. SeeTENDON.] A 
tendon. —Tendo Achillis, tendon of Achilles, 
the large tendon which connects the calf of 
the leg with the heel, so named because 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, held him by 
that part when she dipped him in the river 
Styx to render him invulnerable, and so the 
only part about him which was vulnerable 
was this part. 

Tendon (tenMon), n. [Fr. tendon, from L. 
Undo, to stretch. See Tend, f>.t.] In atiat. a 
hard, insensible cord or bundle of fibres by 
which a muscle is attached to a bone or 
other part which It serves to move. The 
name tendons, however, is generally applied 
only to those which are thick and rounded, 
and which serve for the attachment of the 
long round muscles, those which are broad 
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and flat being commonly called aponeuroses. 
(See Aponeurosis.) Tendons are white and 
shining tissues, composed of bundles of deli- 
cate fibres united by cellular tissue. 
Tendotome (ten'dd-tom), n. [L. tendo, a ten- 
don, and Gr. temno, to cut.] In aurg. a sub- 
cutaneous knife, having a small oblanceo- 
late blade on the end of a long stem, and 
used for severing deep-seated tendons with- 
out making a large incision or dissecting 
down to the spot. Also called Tenotome. 
Tendrac (ten'drak), n. See Tenrec. 
Tendril (ten'drll). n. [0. Fr. tendrillon, a 
tendril, a little gristle, from tendre, tender. 
See Tender.] In hot. a filiform spiral shoot 
of a plant that winds round anotlier body 
for the purpose of support. Tendi-ils or cirri 
are only found on those plants which are too 
weak in the stem to enable them to grow 
•erect; they twist themselves in a spiral form 
around other plants or neighbouring bodies, 
and thus the plants on which they grow are 
enabled to elevate themselves. In most 
•cases tendrils are prolongations of the peti- 
oles; but in some cases they are altered stip- 
ules, as in the cucumber, and in other cases 
they are transformed branches or flower- 
stalks, as in the vine. 

Her unadorned golden tresses were 
Disshevcl'd, but in wanton ringlets waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 

Tendril i ten'dril), a. Clasping; climbing, 
as a tendril. 

The curling growth 

Of tendril hops, that flaunt upon their poles. Dyer. 

Tendront (ten'dron), n. A tendril. ‘Young 
shoots and tendrons of the briers and bram- 
bles.’ Holland. 

Tendry (ten'dri), n. Proposal to acceptance; 
a tender. Ileylin. [Obsolete and rare.] 
Tendsome (tend'snm), a. Requiring much 
attendance; as, a tendaome child. [Provin- 
cial.] 

Tenet (ten). See Teen, n. and v, t. 
Tenebrsa (ten'e-bre), n-. [L., darkness.] In 
the It. Cath. Ch. the office of matins and 
lauds in the last three days of Holy Week, 
at which is used a triangular candlestick on 
which are fifteen candles, one of which is 
extinguished after each psalm. 
Tenebricoset (te-ne'bri-kos), a. [L. tenebri- 
C 08 US, from tenebree, darkness. ] Tenebrous. 
TenebriflC (ten-e-brifik), a. [L. tenebree, 
darkness, and facio, to make.] Producing 
darkness; as, a philosopher once asserted 
that night succeeded to day through the 
Influence of tenebrific stars. 

The chief mystics in Germany, it would appear, 
are the transcendental philosophers, Kant, Fichte, 
and Schclling! With these is the chosen seat of 
mysticism, these are its 'tenebrific constellations’ 
from which it doth 'ray out darkness’ over thecartli. 

Carlyle. 

TenebrlflCOUSt (ten-e-brif'ik-us), a. Causing 
darkness. ‘Authors who are terwhrificous 
stars of the first magnitude.’ Addison. 
Tenebrio (te-ne'brl-o), n. [L. , one wJio shuns 
the light, from tenebree, darkness. ] A spe- 
cies of coleopterous insect, the type of the 
family Tenobrionidos. The larva; of one 
species (T. inolitor) are the destructive meal- 
worms of our granaries, flour stores, &c. 
The perfect insect is of a pitchy or dark 
chestnut colour, smooth, about i inch long, 
with short eleven-jointed antennas, and stout 
legs. 

Tenebrionld» (te-ne'bri-on"i-de), n. pi. [See 
Tenebrio. ] A family of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the section Heteromera, distin- 
guished by having the body furnished with 
wings. The species of the typical genus Te- 
nebrio are very numerous; they frequent 
dark and obscure situations, as the lower 
rooms of houses, cellars, &c., whence the 
name. 

Tenebrloust (te-ne'bri-us), a. SameasTc/ie- 
hrous. 

Were moon and stars for villains only made, 

To guide yet screen them with tenebrious light? 

Young. 

Te&ebrOBe (ten'e-brSs), a. Dark ; gloomy ; 
tenebrous. 

Tendbrosity (ten-e-bros'l-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being tenebrose; darkness; 
gloominess; tenebrousness; gloom. ‘Melan- 
choly . . . and tenebrosity of spirits.’ Bur- 
ton. 

Tenebrous (ten'e-brus), a. [L. tenebrosus, 
from tenebree, darkness. ] Dark ; gloomy. 

' ’Phe tenebrous boughs of the cypress.’ Long- 
fellow. 

Tenebrousness ( ten'fi-brus-nes ), n. The 
state of being tenebrous; darkness; gloom. 
Tenement (Wn'6-ment),n. iO.Fr. tenement, 
L.L. tenementum, from L. teneo, to bold.) 


1. An abode ; a habitation ; a dwelling ; a 
house. ‘The tenement of clay (the body).’ 
Dryden. 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven discarded to the low-roof’d house 

Of Socrates ; see there his tenetnent. Milton. 

Who has informed us that a rational soul can in- 
habit no tenement unless it has Just such a sort of 
frontispiece? Locke. 

I 2. An apartment or apartments in a building 
used by one family; sometimes, an apart- 
ment or set of apartments in inferior build- 
ings occupied by a poor family. —3. In law, 
any species of permanent property that may 
be held, as land, houses, rents, commons, uri 
oltice, an udvowson, a franchise, a right of 
common, a peerage, &c. These are called 
free or frank tenements. 

The thing held is a tenement, and the possessor of 
it .a tenant, and the manner of possession is called 
tenure. Blackstone. 

Tenemental (ten-e-ment'al), a. Pertaining 
to a tenement or to tenements ; pertaining 
to what may be held by tenants; capable of 
being held by tenants. 

Tenemental lands they di.stributed among their 
tenants. Blackstone. 

Tenementaxy (te-ne-ment'a-rl), a. Capable 
of being leased; designed for tenancy; hold 
by tenants. 

Ccorls among the Saxons were of two sorts; one 
hired the lord’s tenementary land like oiir farmers. 

Spelman. 

Tenement-bOUSe (ten'e-ment-hous), M. A 
house or block of building divided into 
dwellings occupied by separate families. 

Tenendas (te-nen’das), n. [L., from teneo, 
to hold. ] In ScoU law, that clause of a 
charter by which the particular tenure is 
expressetl. Bell. 

Tenendum (te-nen'dum), n. [L. , something 
to be held.] In law, that clause in a deed 
wherein tlie tenure of the land is created 
and limited. Its office is to limit and ap- 
point the tenure of the land which is held, 
and how and of whom It is to be held. 

Tenentt (ten'ent), n. A tenet. 

We shiill in our sermons take occasion now and 
then, where it may be pertinent, to di.scover the 
weakness of the puritan principles and tenents to the 
people. Bp. Sanderson. 

Teneriffe ( ten-6r-if' ), n. A wine brought 
from Teiwriffe, one of the Canary Islands, 
often sold as Madeira, which it resembles 
in appearance, being, however, a little more 
acid in taste. 

Tenerltyt (te-ner'i-ti). n. Tenderness. 

Tenesmlc (te-nes'mik), a. In vied, pertain- 
ing to or characterized by tenesmus. 

Tenesmus (te-nes'mus), 7 i. [L., from Gr. 
teineamoH, from teinO, to stretch, to strain.] 
In med. a continual inclination to void the 
contents of the bowels, accompanied by 
straining, but without any discharge. It is 
caused by an irritation of the bowels or ad- 
jacent parts, and is a common symptom in 
dysentery, stricture of the urethra, &c. 

Tenet (ten'et), 7i. [L. tenet, he holds ] Any 
opinion, principle, dogma, or doctrine which 
a person believes or maintains as true ; as, 
the tenets of the Platonlsts, Christians, Pro- 
testants, Catholics, <fec. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in the 
sea, although received as a principle, is a tenet very 
questionable. Sir T. Browne. 

The religious tenets of his &niily he had early re- 
nounced with contempt, Macaulay. 

Tenfold (ten'fold), a. and adv. Ten times 
greater or more. ‘Fire kindled into tenfold 
rage.’ Milton. 

I will reward thee . . . tenfold 

For thy good valour. Shak. 

Tenloid (te'ni-oid), a. Same as Taenioid. 

Tennantlte (ten'ant-lt), n. A sub-species 
of gray copper ore, a mineral of a lead col- 
our, or iron black, massive or crystallized, 
found in Cornwall, Englantl. Tt is an ar- 
senical sulphide of copper and iron, and so 
named in honour of Smitltson TennaTit, a 
celebrated chemist. 

Tenney (ten'e), n. [Fr. fann(5. See T AWN Y.] 
In her. a colour, being a kind of chestnut or 
orange-brown colour. It is seldom used in 
coat armour. In engr. it is expressed by dia- 
gonal lines, drawn from the sinister chief 
point, and traversed by horizontal ones. 
Called also Tawvey, Teany. 

Tennis (ten'is), n. (Said to be from Fr. temz, 
take it (from te7ur, L. tenere, to hold), a 
word which the French use when the ball is 
struck. ] A game in which a ball is driven 
continually against a wall in a specially 
constructed court, and caused to rebound 
beyond a line at a certain distance by sev- 


eral persons striking It alteniately with a 
small bat, called a racket, the object being 
to keep the ball in motion as long as possible 
without allowing it to fall to the ground. 
This game was introduced into England in 
the thirteenth century; it was very popular 
with the nobility in the sixteenth century, 
and continued to lie so down to tlie reign of 
Charles II. It is still played to some extent, 
but modiflentions of the game, such as 
rackets and lawn-tennis, seem now to be in 
more favour. See Racket, Lawn -tennis. 

Tennis t (teu'is), v. t. To drive, as a iiall in 
playing tennis. 

These four garrisons issuing forth upon the enemy, 
will so drive him from one side to anoiner, and tenuis 
him amongst them, that he shall find nowhere safe 
to kcer> I'is feet in, nor hide himself. Spenser. 

Tennis-ball (ten'is-bal), «. ’I’he ball used 
in the game of tennis. 

Tennis-court ( ten'is-kdrt ), n. An oblong 
edifice in which the game of tennis is played. 

Tenon (ten'on), 7i. (Fr. teno7i, from tenir, 
L. Unere, to 
hold.] The pro- 
jecting ena of 
a piece of wootl 
or other mate- 
rial fitted for 
insertion into 
a correspond- 
ing cavity or 
mortise in an- 
other piece, in 
an, Mortises. Tenons, order to form a 
secure joint. 

Tenon (ten'on), v.t. l. To tit for insertion 
into a mortise, as the end of a piece of tim- 
ber.— 2. To join by means of a tenon. 

Tenon-auger (ton'on-a-g6r), n. a hollow 
anger for cutting circular tenons, as In the 
movable rollers for window-blinds, «fcc. 

Tenonin^-chisel (ten'on-ing-chlz-el), n. A 
double-blade chisel which makes two cuts, 
leaving a middle piece which forms a tenon. 
E. n. Knight. 

Tenon-saw (ten'on-sa), n. A small saw, 
with a brass or steel back, used for cutting 




Tenon-saw. 


tenons; often corrupted into tenor-saio and 
sometimes into te7uint-8aw. 

Tenor (ten'or), n. [L. tenor, a holding on, 
hence, course, career, tenor, and in legal 
writers, general sense or meaning, from 
teneo, to hold.] 1. Continued run or cur- 
rency; general direction; prevailing course; 
mode of continuance. 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. Gray. 

2. Stamp; character; nature. 

This success would look like chance, if it were not 
perpetual and always of the same tenor. Dryden. 

3. That course of thought which holds on or 
runs through the whole of a discourse; gen- 
eral course or drift or direction of thought; 
general spirit or meaning; purport; sub- 
stance. ‘ A close attention to the tenor of 
the discourse. ’ Locke. 

Portia. Bid me tear the bond. 

Shylock. Wlien it is paid according to the tenor. 

Shak. 

Docs not the whole tenor of the divine law positively 
require humility and meekness to all men? 

Bp. Sprat. 

i. In law, a transcript or copy. It implies 
that a con-ect copy is set out, and therefore 
the instrument must be set out correctly, 
even although the pleader need not have 
set out more than the substance or purport 
of the instrument. -—6. In music, (a) the 
highest of the adult male chest voices, the 
ordinary compass of which is from the C in 
the second space of the bass staff to A in 
the second space of the treble staff ; in rare 
cases it may reach a note or two higher : so 
called because in former times the holding 
on, sustaining, or leading melody was given 
to this voice, (b) The third of the four 
parts in which concerted or harmonized, 
music is usually composed ; the part above 
the bass. The music for this vocal part was 
formerly, and sometimes is still written on 
a staff marked with the tenor clef, but in 
ordinary displayed or full score music it 
appears on the staff marked with the treble 
or 0 clef, and Is sung an octave lower ; in 
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compressed or short score it is written on 
the bass staff and its supplementary upper 
ledger-lines, (c) One who possesses a tenor 
voice, or who sings a tenor part, (d) An in- 
strument which plays a tenor part. 

Tenor (ten'or), a. In music, of or pertaining 
to tile tenor; adapted tor singing or playing 
the tenor ; as, a tenor voice ; a tenor instru- 
ment; a tenor part— Tenor bell, the 
principal bell in a peal or set of 
hells. —Tenor clef, the C clef, placed 
on the fourth line, for the use of 
the tenor voice : Thus, 

Tenore (ta-n6'ra), n. [It.] In music, (a) a 
tenor part. (6) A tenor voice, (c) A tenor 
singer. —Tenore huffo,n. tenor singer to whom 
a comic part, as in an opera, is assigned.— 
Tenore leggiero, a tenor singer with a light 
thin voice. —Tenore robusto, a tenor singer 
having a strong, full, sonorous voice. 

Tenormo (ta-no-re'no), n. [It. dim. of te- 
more, a tenor. ] A tenor singer having a 
voice of a light, clear, thin quality. 

Tenor-saw (ten'or-s^), n. See Tenon -saw. 

Tenotome (ten'o-tom), n. In eurg. a knife 
for dividing the tendons; a tendotome. 

Tenotomy ( te-not'o-mi ), n. [Gr. tenon, a 
tendon, and tome, u cutting.] In eurg. the 
division of a tendon ; an operation for the 
removal of deviations of the joints, as in 
clulvfoot, &c. 

Tenpenny ( ten'pen-ni ), a. Valued at or 
worth tenpence. — Tenpenny imil. 8ee 
Penny. 

Ten -pins ften'pinz), n. A game similar to 
nine-pins, but played with an additional 
pin. 

Ten-pounder (ten'pound-6r), n. One who, 
under the Franchise Reform Act of 1832, 
was qualifled to vote in parliamentary elec- 
tions in virtue of occupying or possessing 
property to the annual rental value of £10. 

Between 1832 and 1865 the ten-founders rose to 
463,000. Gladstone. 

Tenrec, Tanrec (ten'rek, tan'rek), n. [Na- 
tive Madagascar name.] Centetee ecauda- 
tus, an animal allied to the hedgehog inhab- 
iting Madagascar. It is about the size of 
the European hedgehog, and is covered with 



Tenrec (Centetes ecaudatus). 

short thorny spines, having a long and 
pointed muzzle. It is a nocturnal animal, 
living in burrows ; and it feeds on worms, 
in8ects,8nails, reptiles, <&c. Though it has an 
overpowering smell of musk it is a favourite 
article of food with the natives of Madagas- 
car. There are several other species of 
tenrec inhabiting Madagascar, as the spiny 
tenrec or tendrac (C. epinoeue) and the 
banded tenrec (C. madagascarensie). 

Tense (tens), a. [L. teneue, pp. of tendo, to 
stretch. See Tend, to move.] Stretched 
until tight; strained to stiffness; rigid; not 
lax; as, a tense fibre. 

For the free passage of the sound into the car, it 
is requisite that the tympanum be tense. Holder. 

Tense (ten8),n. [O.Fr. tens. Mod. Fr. temps, 
from L. tempus, time. See Temper ] In 

g ram, one of the forms which a verb takes 
1 order to express the time of action or of 
that which is affirmed. In English this may 
be effected by internal vowel change, as in 
sijig, sang; by terminational inflection, as in 
love, loved; or by adding auxiliary words, as 
In toill siTig, will love. The primary simple 
tenses are three— those which express time 
past, present, and future ; but these admit 
of modifications, wliich differ in different 
languages. 

Tensely (teus^i), adv. In a tense manner; 
with tension. 

Tenseness (tens'nes), n. The state of being 
tense or stretched to stiffness; stiffness: 
opposed to laxness; as, the tenseness of a 
string or fibre ; tenseness of the skin. 
Tensibillty (ten-si-biri-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being tensible or tensile. 


Tenslble (ten'si-bl), a. Capable of being 
extended. 

Gold is the closest, and therefore the heaviest, of 
metals, and is likewise the most flexible and tensible. 

Bacon. 

Tensile ( ten'sil ), a. l. Of or pertaining to 
tension; as, tensile strength.— 2. Capable of 
tension ; capable of being drawn out or ex- 
tended in length or breadth. 

All Vmdies ductile and tensile, as metals, that will 
be drawn into wires . . . have in them the appetite 
of not discontinuing. Bacon. 

TensUed (ten^sild), a. Rendered capable of 
tension; made tensile. [Rare.] 

Tensility (ten-siri-tl), n. The quality of 
being tensile. 

Tension (ten'shon), n. [L. tensio, tensionis, 
from tenao, tensum, to stretch. See Tend.] 

1. The act of stretching or straining; as. the 
tension of the muscles. ‘Voice being raised 
by stiff tension of the larynx.' Holder.— 

2. The state of being stretched or strained 
to stiffness; the state of being bent or 
strained ; as, different degrees of tension in 
chorda give different sounds ; the greater 
the tensioti the more acute the sound. 
Hence— 8. Mental strain, stretch, or appli- 
cation ; strong or severe intellectual effort ; 
strong excitement of feeling; great activity 
or strain of the emotions or the will. 

My head aches, and the mind gets confused, if I 
try to follow a complex train of reasoning, and I, 
therefore, now do not read any book that is likely to 
produce tension of tliought. Dr. Forbes Winslow. 

4. In mech. strain, or the force by which a 
bar, rod, or string is pulled when forming 
part of any system in equilibrium or in mo- 
tion. Thus, when a cord supports a weight 
the tension at every part of the string is 
equal to that weight- 5. In elect, intensity; 
the degree to which a body is excited, as esti- 
mated i)y the electrometer. It must be distin- 
guished from quantity.— G. In physics, a con- 
strained condition of the particles of bodies, 
arising from the action of antagonistic forces, 
in which they endeavour to return to tine 
natural state ; elastic force. — I'he tension of a 
gas is the degree of pressure it exerts on the 
containing surface. In this sense it is syn- 
onymous with expansive force or elastic force, 
and is measured by the weight which is ne- 
cessary and sufficient to balance its action 
on a unit of the surface, as a scpiarc inch. 
Thus a gas is said to have a tension of so 
many pounds, or of so many atmospheres. 

Tension-bridge (ten'shon-brlj), n. A bridge 
constructed on the principle of the bow, 
the arch supporting the track or platform 
by means of tension-rods, and the string 
acting as a tie. Called also Bowstriiig 
Bridge. E. H. Knight. 

Tensioned (ten'shond), a. Subjected to ten- 
sion or stretching; extended; drawn out; 
strained. ‘A highly tensioned string.’ Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Ten8lon*rod (teu'shon-rod), n. A rod in a 
truss or structure which connects opposite 
parts and prevents them spreading asun- 
der. 

Tensity (tens'i-ti), n. State of being tense; 
tenseness. 

Tensive ( tens'iv ). a. Giving the sensation 
of tension, stiffness, or contraction. ‘A 
tensive pain from distension of the parts. ' 
Flayer. 

Tensome t (ten'sum), a. Same as Tendsome 
(which see). 

Tenson (ten'son), n. [Fr. teiison, It. ten- 
zone, tenzione, from L.L. tensio, a conten- 
tion, a contest, from L. tendo, tensum, to 
stretch.] A contention in verse before a 
tribunal of love or gallantry between rival 
troubadours; hence, a subdivision of a chan- 
son composed by one of the contestants or 
competitors. Spelled also Tenzon. 

Tensor (ten'sor), n, [From L. tendo, ten- 
sum, to stretch.] In anat. a muscle that 
extends or stretches the part to which it is 
fixed ; as, the tensor palatl, the tetisor tym- 
pani, <frc. 

Tensnre t (ten'shfir), n. Tension. 

This motion upon the pressure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, motion upon tensure, we call motion of 
liberty, which is, when any body being forced to a 
preternatural extent, restoreth itself to the natural. 

Bacon. 

Tent (tent), n. [Fr. tente, L.L. tenta, a tent, 
lit. something stretched out or extended, 
from L, tendo, to stretch.] 1. A pavilion or 
portable lodge consisting of some flexible 
covering, such as animal skins, matting, can- 
vas, or other strong textile fabric, stretched 
and sustained by poles. Tents have been 
in use as ordinaiw dwelling-places among 
the wandering tribes of mankind from the 


earliest times. Among the more highly 
civilized races they have been emplovea 
chiefly as temporaiy dwellings for soldiers 
in the field, travellers on expeditions, for 
the accommodation, refreshment, Ac., of 
large bodies of people brought together on 
some special occasions, as at horse-races, 
fairs, and the like. The military tent is 
made of canvas, which is supported by one 
pole or more, and distended by means of 
cords, which are made fast to pegs driven 
into the ground. Laige tents, such as are 
erected for out-door fttes, are known by 
the name of marquees.— 2. A kind of pulpit 
of wood erected out-of-doors, in which cler- 
gymen used to preach when the people were 
too numerous to be accommodated within- 
doors: still sometimes used. [Scotch.] — 

3. An apparatus used in field -photography 
as a substitute for the dark room. It usu- 
ally consists of a tripod supporting a box 
with a coloured glass window in front, and 
furnished with drapery at the back, so rs 
to cover the operator and prevent access of 
light to the interior. It is generally fitted 
with shelves and trays for holding various 
appliances necessary to the artist. 

Tent, Tent- Wine ( tent, tent'win), n. [Sp. 
Unto, deep coloured, from L. tinctus, pp. of 
tingo, to dye.] A kind of wine of a deep red 
colour, chiefly from Galicia or Malaga in 
Spain, much used as a sacramental wine. 

Tent (tent), v.i. To lodge, as in a tent; to 
tabernacle. 

The smiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, and schoolboys’ tears take up 
The glasses of my sight. ShaA. 

Tent ( tent ), V. t. [Fr. tenter; L. tentare, to 
handle, to feel, to try, freq. of tendo, to 
stretch.] 1. To probe; to search as with a 
tent; as, to tent a wound. 

I'll tent him to the (juick. .ShaJt:. 

2. To keep open, as a wound, with a tent or 
pledget. 

Tent (tent), n. [See Tent, to probe.] In 
surg. a roll of lint or linen used to dilate an 
opening in the flesh, or to prevent the heal- 
ing of an opening from which matter or 
other fluid is discharged. A piece of sponge 
dipped in hot melted wax, so as to be thor- 
oughly imbued with it, is called a sponge- 
tent (which see). 

Tent (tent), v.i. [From tend, to attend.] 
To attend; to observe attentively: generally 
followed by to. (Old English and Scotch.] 

Tent (tent), v.t To observe; to remark; to 
heed; to regard. [Scotch.] 

If there’s a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede you tent it: 

A chicld’s amnng you taking notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it. Bums. 

Tent (tent), n. Attention; notice; caution; 
care. ‘Take tetit to reading, exhortation.’ 
Wycliffe. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Tentacle (ten'ta-kl), n. [Fr, tentacule; L.L. 
tentaculum, from L. tente, to handle, to feel, 
freq. of tendo, to stretch.] 1. In zool. an 
elongated appendage proceeding from the 
liead or cephalic extremity of many of the 
lower animals, and used as an instrument 
of exploration and prehension. Thus the 
oral arms of the polyps, the prehensile pro- 
cesses of the cirripeds and annelids, the 
cephalic feet of the cephalopods, the barbs 
of fishes, are termed tentacles.— 2. In hot. a 
kind of sensitive hair or filament, such as 
the glandular hairs of Drosera. Darwin. 

Tentacular ( ten-tak'ii-16r ), a. Of or per- 
taining to tentacles; iu the nature of a ten- 
tacle or tentacles. 

Tentaculated (ten-tak'u-lat-ed), a. Having 
tentacles. 

TentacuUferous (ten-tak'u-llf"6r-u8), a. 
[L. tentaculum, a tentacle, and /ero, to bear. ) 
Producing or bearing tentacles. 
TentaouUte (ten-tak'u-llt), n. One of a 
beautiful group of small annulatod, pointed 
shells, fossil in the Silurian strata. They 
have been referred to the Annulosa. 
Tentaculum (ten-tak'fi-lum), n. pi. Ten- 
tacnila (ten-tak'fi-la). Same as Tentacle. 

Tentage t (tent'aj), n. An encampment or 
colle^ion of tents. 

Upon the mount the king his tentage fixed. 

Drayton. 

Tentationt (ten-t&'shon), n. [L. tentatio. 
See Temptation.] Trial; temptation. ‘The 
violence of tentaUon.* Bp. Hall. 
Tentative (ten'ta-tiv), a. [Fr. tentatif, 
from L. tente, tentatum, to try, to test. See 
Tempt.] Based on or consisting in trial or 
experiment; experimental; empirical. 

Falsehood, though it be but tentative, is nelfher 
needed nor approved by the God of truth. Bf. Halt. 

The Baconian philosophy, which, though it allows 
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a preliminary and Untativt hypothesis, strongly in- 
sists upon the necessity of first collecting the facts, 
and then proceeding to the ideas. Buckle. 

Tentative (ten'ta-tiv), n. An essay; trial ; 
an experiment 

Some little tentatives were made upon us, whether 
we would be content to leave out all mention of his 
majesty’s mediation. Sir Temple. 

Tentatively ( ten'ta-tiv-li ), adv. in a ten- 
tative manner; by way of experiment or 
trial. 

Tent-bed (tentn^ed), n. A high post bed- 
stead, having curtains in a tent form above. 

Tented (tent'ed), a. Covered or furnished 
with tents. ‘The field.’ Shak. 

Tenter (ten't^r), n. [From tent, to tend.] 
A person in a manufactory who tends or 
looks after a machine or set of machines, 
so that they may be in proper working order; 
as, a loom tenter. He may also have tlie 
supervision of a certain number of the hands 
employed on such machines. 

Tenter (ten't6r),?i. [From L.fen«u«, stretched, 
from tevdo, tenturn, to stretch. See Tknd, 
to move.] 1. A machine or frame used in 
the cloth manufacture to stretch out the 
pieces of cloth, stuff, &c., and make them 
set or dry even and square. Along the cross- 
pieces, both the upper and lower one, which 
can be fixed apart from each other at any 
required distance, are numerous sharp 
hooks, called tenter-hooks, on which the sel- 
vedges of the cloth are hooked. — 2. A dry- 
ing-room. — 3. A tenter-hook.— 0?i the ten- 
ters, on the stretch; on the rack; in dis- 
tress, uneasiness, or suspense. 

In all niy pa.st adventures, 

I ne’er was set so on the tenter.^; 

(Jr taken tardy with dileuuna, 

That cv'ry way 1 turn docs hem me. Hiidihras. 

Tenter (ten't6r), r.t. To hang or stretch on 
tenters, or as on tenters. 

We may easily ijuagine what acerbity of pain mu.st 
be endured in his limbs being stretched fortli, racked, 
and (entered. Barrow. 

Tenter (ten't^r), v.i. To admit of being 
stretched by a tenter. 

Woollen clotlis will tenter. Bacon. 

Tenter-CTOund (ten't6r-ground), n. Ground 
on which tenters are erected. Gray. 

Tenter-book (ten't6r-hdk), n. l. A hook for 
stretching cloth on a tenter. - 2. Fig, any- 
thing that painfully strains, racks, or tor- 
tures. ‘ Difficulties which stretched his line 
genius on the tenter-hooks.' D' Israeli. 

Tenth (tenth), a. [From ten.'\ The ordinal 
of ten; the first after the ninth. 

Tenth (tenth), n. 1. The tenth part. —2. In 
law, (a) a temporary aid issuing out of per- 
sonal property, and granted to the king by 
parliament ; formerly the tenth part of all 
the movables belonging to the subject. Mac- 
aulay. (b) Eccles. the tenth part of the an- 
nual profit of every living in the kingdom, for- 
merly paid to the pope, but by statute trans- 
ferred to the crown, and afterwards made a 
part of the fund called Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
3. In music, the octave of the third; an in- 
terval comprehending nine conjoint degrees, 
or ten sounds, diatonically divided. 

Tenthly (tenth'll), adv. In the tenth place. 

Tenthredlnidse (ten-thri-din'i-d§), n. pi. A 
family of hynienopterous insects, of which 
the genus Tenthredo is the type. See Ten- 
th RE do. 

TenthredO (ten-thre'do), n. [Gr. tenthredon, 



Tenthredo— Saw-fly. 


a. Saw-fly of the turnip [Athalia spinarttm eenti- 
folia), b. Ovipositor of saw-fly magnified, c. The 
same still move niagnifled to show the saw. d, Cater- 
pillar of the saw-fly of the rose ( Tenthredo rosa). 
e e, Caterpillars of tne saw-fly of the willow (Nematus 
capreea). 

a kind of wasp or fly, perhaps the saw-fly.] 
A genus of hymenopterous insects, popu- 
larly known by the name of saw-flies, oe- 


cause the female uses her ovipositor, which 
is serrated like a saw, to cut out spaces in 
the bark of trees, for the purpose of depo- 
siting her eggs, as the T. rosae, upon the 
leaves of the rose-bush. The genus Tenthre- 
do, Linn., is regarded in modern systems as 
constituting a family named Securifera by 
Latreille, and Tenthredinidte by Leach. 
Several species ore found in this country. 
In the larva state they feed upon the leaves 
of plants and trees. 

Tentie (ten'ti), a. Attentive; cautious; 
careful. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Tentiglnous t (ten-tij'in-us), a. [L. ten- 
tigo, a stretching, lecherousness.] 1. Stiff ; 
stretched.— 2. Producing lasciviousness. ‘ A 
tentiifinous humour.’ Swift. 

Tentiess (tent'les), a. Inattentive; heedless. 
[Scotch. ] 

I'll wander on with tentle-is heed. 

How never-halting moments speed. 

Till fate shall snap the brittle thread. Burns. 

Tent -maker (tent'mnk-6r), u. One who 
makes tents. Acts xviii. 3. 

Tentorium (ten-t6'rl-um), n. [L., a tent.] 
In anat. a process of the dura mater, which 
separates the cerebrum from tlie cerebellnin. 

Tentory (ten'to-ri), n. [L. tentorium, niewi.] 
The textile fabric of a tent. 

The women who are said to weave hangings and 
curtains for the grove, were no other than makers of 
tentories to spread from tree to tree. Evelyn. 

Tent-Stitch (tent'Btich),n. A peculiar stitch 
in fancy worsted work. 

It’s Mrs. Pomfret, the lady’s-maid, as I go to see. 
She's teaching me tent-stitch and the lace-meuding. 

Greorf'e Eliot. 

Tenture (ten'tur), n. [Fr. tenture. See 
Tent.] Paper-hangings or tapestry for a 
wall. 

Tent-wine Ctent'win), n. A rich, red, Span- 
ish wine. See Tent (wine). 

Tentwort (tent'w6rt), n. A fern , A splenium 
Ruta-muraria. Also called Wall-rue. 

Tenuate (ten'u-at), r. t. [L. tenuo, tcnuattim, 
to make thin, from tenuis, thin. ] 'I’o make 
thin. [Rare.] 

Tenues (ten'u-cz), n. jd. [L. tenuis, thin, 
slender.] In gram, a term applied to the 
three letters of the Greek alpludiet *, ir, r, 
in relation to their respective middle letters 
or medials y,/3, J, and their aspirates ^ 
These terms may also be applied to the 
corresponding lettem and articulate ele- 
ments in any language. 

Tenulfolious (teiVu-i-fo"li-u8), a. [L. tenuis, 
thin, and folium, a leaf.] In bot. having 
thin or narrow leaves. 

Tenuioust (te-nfi'i-us), a. Rare or subtle; 
tenuous; opposed to dense. Qlanville. 

Tenulroster (ten'u-i-ro8"t6r), n. A member 
of the sub-order Teuuirostres. 

Tenutrostral (ten'u-i-roB"tral), a. Slender- 
beaked ; pertaining to the family of birds 
called Teuuirostres, 

Tenuirostres (ten'u-i-ro8"trez), 7i.pl. [L, 
tenuis, sleii- 


passerine or 
1 nse ssorial 
birds, compre- 
hending those 
which have 
the beak long 
and slender, 
gradually ta- 
pering to a 
point. The 
toes are very 
long and slen- 
der, the hallux 
or hind - toe 
especially so. 

Moat of the 
Tenuirostres live upon insects, but some 
are said to live partially or wholly upon 
the juices of flowers. The chief families are 
the creepers (Certhiadro), the honey-eaters 
(Meliphagidao), the humming-birds (ITo- 
chilidsB), the sun-birds (Nectariniadee), and 
the hoopoes (Upupidee). 

Tenuis (ten'u-is), n. One of the Tenues 
(which sec). 

Tenuity (te-nti'i-ti), n. [L. tenuitns, from 
tenuis, thin. See Thin.] 1. The state of 
being tenuous or thin; thinness; smallness 
in diameter; exility; thinness, applied to a 
broad substance, and slenderness, applied 
to one that is long; as, the tenuity of paper 
or of a leaf ; the tenuity of a hair or filament. 
2. Rarity; rareness; thinness, as of a fluid ; 
as, the tenuity of the air in the higher re- 





Heads of Tenuirostres. 

a. Sun-bird (Nectarinia a/ra). 
b. Humming-bird (Trochilus re- 
curvirostris). c, European Nut- 
hatch {Sitta europea). 
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glons of the atmosphere; the tenuity of the 
blood.— 3. t Poverty. 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will »oon 
let them see what a poor carcase they are, when 
parted from the influence of that ^uprenia^. 

hikopi Batiliki. 

4. Simplicity or plainness; a quality of style 
opposed to grandeur. 

Tenuous (ten'u-us), o. [L. tenuis, thin.] 

1. Thin; small; minute.— 2. Rare; subtle; 
not dense. ‘ A tenuous emanation or con- 
tinuetl effluvium.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Tenure (ten'ur), [Fr. tenure, L.L. Unura, 
from L. teneo, to hold.] 1. The act, manner, 
or right of holding property, especially real 
estate. Land may be held according to two 
main principles, the tenure being either 
feudal or allodial. According to the latter 
tenure, the whole right and title of the 
land rests with the owner; according to the 
former, the person possessing the subject 
holds it from a superior, and this is the prin- 
ciple universal in England. According to 
the theory in England all land islield of' the 
crown, either mediately or immediately. 
The ownership of land is therefore never 
unlimited as to extent, for he who is the 
owner of land in fee, which is the largest 
estate that a man can have in land. Is not 
absolute owner; he owes services In respect 
of his fee (or fief), and the selgnory of the 
lord always subsists. All land in the hands 
of any layman is held of some lord, to whom 
the holder or tenant owes some service; but 
in the case of church lands, although they 
are held by tenure, no temporal services are 
due, but the lord of whom these lands are 
held must be considered the owner, al- 
though the beneficial ownership can never 
revert to the lord. All the species of an- 
cient tenures may be reduced to four, three 
of which subsist to this day:— (1) Tenure by 
knight service, which was the most honour- 
able. This is now abolished. (2) Tenure 
in free socage, or by a certain and deter- 
minate service, which is either free and 
honourable, or villein and base. (3) Tenure 
by copy of court roll, or co'pyhold tenure. 
(4) Tenure in ancient demain. There was 
also tenure in frankalmoigne, or free alms. 
The tenure in free and common socage has 
absorbed most of the others. (See TENANT, 
CoPYHOiJ), Socage, ViUiEnaok.) In Scots 
law the equivalent technical term is holding. 

2. The consideration, condition, or service 
which the occupierof land gives to his lord or 
superior for the use of liis land.— 8. Manner 
of holding in general ; the terms or condi- 
tions upon which anything is held or re- 
tained; as. in absolute governments men 
hold their rights by n precarious tenure. 

Sending it (the charge in the gun) skimming along 
so near the surface o? the ground as to place the 
lives of the dogs on a rather uncertain and precari- 
ous tenure. DM'eus. 

Tenuto (ta-nfi'to), a. [It., held.] In 
a term applied to a note or series of notes 
having to be held or kept sounding the full 
time. 

Ten-week Stock. See matthtola. 
Tenzon (ten'zon), n. See Tknson. 

TeocalU (te-o-kal'li), n. [Lit. God’s house.) 
A temple among the Mexicans and other 
aborigines of America. They were generally 
solid four-sided truncated pyramids, built 
terrace -wise, with the temple proper on the 
platform at the summit. They were con- 
structed of earth, faced with brick, and many 
still remain in a more or less perfect state. 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drum made of serpents’ skin. 

Longfellow. 

Teopan (te'o-pan), n. [Lit. place of God.) 
Same as TeocalU. 

Tepal (te'pal), n. [Formed by transposition 
from ^tal, most probably under the influ- 
ence of sepal ] In bot. (a) a disused name 
for petal (b) The pieces of a perianth, being 
of an ambiguous nature, between calyx and 
corolla. 

TepeliEU^on (tep-e-fak'shon), n. [See I’epe- 
FY. ] The act or operation of wanning, mak- 
ing tepid, or moderately warm. 

Tepeiy (tep'6-fi). v.t. pret. & pp. tepefied; 
ppr. tepefying. [L. tepefacio—tepeo, to be 
tepid, and /acio, to make.] To make tepid 
or moderately warm. 

Tepeiy (tep'e-fi), v.i. To become moder- 
ately warm. 

Tepejilote (tft-pa'lie-16"ta), n. A Central 
American name for a flower of a species ot 
Chameedorea, which, while still inclosed in 
the spathes, is highly esteemed as a culin- 
ary vegetable. 


w, wig; wh, laAig; zh, azure.— See Kkt. 
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Tephramancy (tef'ra-man-Bi). n. [Gr. 
tephra, ashes, and iruznteia, divination.] 
Augury depending on the inspection of the 
ashes ol a sacrifice. 

Teplirolte (tef'r6*lty n. iGr. tephros, ash- 
gray.] A silicate ol manganese of an ash- 
^ay colour, found both massive and granu- 
lar in the United States. 

Tephromancy (tefrO-man-si), 7J. Same as 
Tephra}na 7 icy. 

Tepliromantia (tef-ro-man'tl-a), 71 . Same 
as Tephrainancy. 

Tephrosla (tef-rd'zi-a), n. [Or. tephros, ash- 
gray, from the colour of some of the species.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the papilion- 
aceous division of the Leguminosoe. It con- 
sists of shrubs, undershrubs, or herbs scat- 
tered over every quarter of the globe, and 
most abundant in warm regions. T. apollinea, 
or Egyptian indigo, is a native of Egypt and 
Nubia, and yields a fine blue dye. Its leaves 
are often mixed with Alexandrian senna. T. 
toxicaria is a native of the West Indies and 



Tephrosia toxicaria. 

of Cayenne. The whole plant affords a nar- 
cotic poison, and the leaves are used for in- 
toxicating fish. T. virniniana is considered 
in America a powerful vermifuge. 2 \ einar- 
ginata is a native of South America. Its 
root is used for poisoning fish. T. tmctoria, 
the Ceylon indigo, yields a blue colouring 
matter, which is used in Ceylon for the same 
purposes as indigo. T. pucatoria, the 
fisher's Tephrosia, is found in the East In- 
dies. It contains the narcotic principle of 
the genus, and is used for poisoning fish. T. 
Sejiiui (Buga senna) grows on the banks of 
the river Cauca, near Buga, in Colombia. Its 
leaves are used by the natives for the same 
puiposes as senna. 

Tepid ( tep'id ), a. [L. tepidus, warm, from 
tepeo, to be warm; same root as Skr. tap, to 
burn.] Moderately warm; lukewarm; as, a 
tepid bath; tepid rays. 

Such things as relax the skin are likewise sudori- 
hes, as warm water, friction, and te/id vapours. 

u4 rbiithnot. 

Tepldarlmn ( tep-i-da'ri-ura ), n. [L. , from 
tepeo, to be warm.] In the ancient Roman 
baths, the apartment in which the tepid 
bath was placed ; also, the boiler in which 
the water was wanne<i for the tepid bath. 

Tepldness, Tepidity (tep'id-nes, te-pid'i-ti), 
n. The state of being tepid; moderate 
warmth ; lukewarmness. ‘ Another fit of 
drowsy negligence and tepidity.’ Bp. Rich- 
arcUon. 

Tepor (te'por), n. [L.] Gentle heat; mode- 
rate warmth. ‘ The tepor and moisture in 
April.' Arbuthriot 

Tequesaulte (te-kesTcit), n. [From a place 
ill Mexico.] A native crystallized carbonate 
of soda, which Is found in several lakes in 
Mexico, and is used in the smelting of silver- 
ore. 

Teraph (ter'af), n. pi. Teraphlm (ter'af-im). 
[Heb. Of uncertain origin; connected by 
some with Serapis,] A household deity or 
Image reverenced by the ancient Hebrews. 
The teraphim seem to have been either 
wholly or in part of human form and of 
small size. They appear to have been re- 
verenced as penates or household gods, and 
in some shape or other to have been used as 
domestic oracles. They are mentioned sev- 
eral times in the Old Testament. 

Terapln (ter'a-pin), n. See Terrapin. 


Teraticalt (te-rat'lk-al), a. [Gr. terae, tera- 
toe, a sign, a wonder.] Marvellous; prodigi- 
ous; incredible. 'Teratical stories.' Wol- 
laston. 

Teratogeny (ter-a-toj'e-nl), n. [Gr. teraa, 
teratoe, a wonder, and gennao, to produce.] 
In vfied. the formation of monsters. 
TeratoUte (ter'a-td-lit), ii. [Gr. tera^, tera- 
toe, a sign, a wonder, and lithoe, a stone.] A 
kind of clay or fliie-graine<l silicate of alu- 
mina from the coal-formation of Planitz in 
Saxony, formerly supi^sed to possess valu- 
able medical properties, whence it had its 
ancient name of Terra miraeuloea: Saxonice. 
Called also Lithomarge. Sometimes errone- 
ously spelled terratMte, as if from terra, 
earth. 

Teratological (ter'a-t6-loj"ik-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to teratology. 

Teratolo^st (ter-a-toro-jist), n. [See Ter- 
atology!] 1. One given to teratology; one 
who deals in marvels; a marvel-monger.— 
2. One versed in the study of teratology. 
Teratology (ter-a-toVo-ji), n. [Gr. terae, 
teratfte, a prodigy, and logoe, discourse.] 
l.t Affectation of sublimity In language; 
bombast. Bailey. — 2. That branch of bio- 
logical science which treats of monsters, 
m^formations, or deviations from the nor- 
mal type occurring in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. 

TeratOSaurus (tei-'a-to-B}|,"ru8), n. [Or. terae, 
teratoe, a wonder, and eauros, a lizard.] 
Lit. wonderful lizard. A remarkable lizard 
from the Keuper sandstone of Stuttgart, 
whose remains indicate some affinities with 
the existing genera Stellion and Uromastix. 
Terbium (tepbi-um), An element now 
known to be identical with erbium. 

Terce (t6r8), 71 . [Fr. tierce, a third.] 1. A 
cask wiiose contents are 42 gallons, the third 
of a pipe or butt. See Tierce. —2. In Scote 
law, a real right whereby a widow, who has 
not accepted any special provision, is en- 
titled to a liferent of one-third of the heri- 
tage in which her husband died infeft, pro- 
vided the marriage has endured for a year 
and a day, or has produced a living child. 
No widow is entitled to her terce until she 
is regularly kenned to it. See under Ken. 
8. Ecclee. one of the lesser hours of the 
Roman breviary, so called from the time of 
the day (the third hour) for which it is fixed, 
Tercel (teUsel), n. [See Tiercel.] The male 
of the falcon, especially the common or pere- 
grine falcon (Falco pereyrinue). 

Terceletf (Wsrs'let), /t. [ibim. ot tercel.] The 
male hawk; the male eagle. Chaucer. 
Tercellenet (ter'sel-len), «, A small male 
hawk. See extract. 

When hawk.s lay three eggs, the first produceth a 
female and large hawk, the secoiul of a iniddler 
sort, and the third a smaller bird tercelUne or tassel 
of the male sex. Sir T. Brotvne. 

Terce-maJor(t6rs'ma-j6r), n. In card-play- 
ing, a sequence of the three best cartls in 
certain games. 

Tercentenary (Wr-sen'ten-a-ri), a. [L. ter, 
thrice, and centenariue, centenary, from 
centum, a hundred.] Comprising three hun- 
dred years; including or relating to the in- 
terval of three hundred years. 
Tercentenary (ter-sen'ten-a-ri), n. A day 
observed as a festival in commemoration of 
some event, as the birth of a great man, a 
decisive victory, or the like, that happened 
three hundred years before; as, the Shak- 
spere tercentenary. 

Tercer (tCrs'^r), n. In law, a tenant in dower; 
a doweress. 

Tercet (t^r'set), n. [Fr,] 1. In mueic, a 
third. — 2. In poetry, a gi-oup of three 
rhyming lines; a triplet. 

Terclne (ter'sin), n. [Fr, from L. tertiue, the 
third.] In hot. the outer coat of the nulceus 
of the ovule of a plant. 

Terebate (ter'e-bat), n. in c/iem. a com- 
pound of tereblc acid and a base. 
Terebella (ter-6-bel'la), n. [Dim. of L. tere- 
hra, a perforating instrument.] 1. In eurg, 
a trepan or trephine.— 2. A marine annelid 
of the order Tubicolae, Inhabiting a tube of 
1 foot in length, composed of sand and frag- 
ments of shell cemented together by a glu- 
tinous secretion. When alarmed the ani- 
mal takes refuge in the further extremity of 
the tube. See Tubicoljb. 

TerBbene (ter'6-b§n), n. [L. terebinthus, 
turpentine.] The liquid product obtained 
after the purification of oil of turpentine l)y 
sulphuric acid. 

Tereblc (te-reb'^ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from turpentine, — Tercftic acid 
(C7H10O4), a dibasic acid, a product of the 


action of nitric acid on turpentine -oil. 
Called also Turpentviic, TerebUic, and Tere- 
binic Add. 

Terebinth (ter'6-binth), n. [L. terebinthua, 
Gr. Urehinthoe, the turpentine- tree.] l.The 
turpentine-tree, Pistacia Terebinthue. See 
PIBTACIA. 

Here grows melampode everywhere, 

And terebinth good for goats. Spenser. 

2 . The common name for various resinous 
exudations, both ot a fluid and solid nature, 
such as common turpentine, produced from 
Pinueeylveetrie, frankincense and Burgundy 
pitch from Pinue Abies, Canada balsam from 
Ahiee baleamiifera. The volatile oil of vari- 
ous of these resins is called oil of terebinth, 
or oil of turpentine. 

Tereblntlilna (ter'e-biu-thi"na), An old 
name for turpentine. 

Tereblnthlnate (ter-e-binth'i-nat), a. Tere- 
binthine; impregnated with the qualities of 
turpentine. 

Tereblnthlnate (ter-e-binth'i-nat), n. In 
med. a preparation of the turpentine of fli-s. 

The preparations of cinchona with the mineral 
acids, tne innriated tincture of iron, and the tere- 
binthinates are the most efficacious means of arrest- 
ing tile discharge. Copland. 

Tereblnthlne (ter-e-blnth'In), a. [L. tere- 
binthin^ie. See Terebinth.] Pertaining to 
turpentine; consisting of turpentine, or par- 
taking of its qualities. 

Terebra (ter'e-bra), n. [L., a boring instru- 
ment, from frro, to pierce,] 1. The borer in 
the anal extremity of female hymeuopterous 
I insects of the section Terebrantia, into which 
the oviduct opens. See '1 'erebrantia. — 
2. A genus of turreted, siibulated marine 
univalves. Several species are fossil. 
Terebrantia (ter-e-bran'shi-a), n.}d. [L. tere- 
brans, terebrantie, ppr. of terehro, to boro.) 
A section of hymenopterous insects, of 
which the females are provided with an 
instrument at the extremity of the abdomen 
for making perforations in the bodies of 
animals or in plants, for the deposition of 
their eggs. It includes the genus Sirex, 
which infests pine-trees; Cephns, perforating 
corn-stalks; and the ichneumons, which 
pierce the skin of insects. 

Terebrate (tei-'e-brat), v.t. pret. & pp, tere- 
braUfd; ppr. terebrating. [L. terehro, tere- 
bratum, to bore, from terebra, a borer, from 
tero, to pierce. ] To bore ; to perforate. 
[Rare.] 

l-nrthworm.s arc completely adapted to their way 
of life for terebratint^ tlie earth and creeping. 

Dfrham. 

Terebratella (ter'e-bra-ter'la), n. [A dim, 
of terebratula (whicli sec).] A genus of 
marine brachiopods, resembling Terebra- 
tula, of which about twenty species are 
found fossil from the lias upwards, and 
about the same number continue to exist. 
Terebratlon (ter-e-bra'shon), n. The act of 
boring. [Rare. ] 

Terebration of trees makes them prosper better. 

Bacon. 

Terebratula (ter-e-brat'u-la), 71 . [A dim. form 
from L. terebratue, pp. of terehro, to bore, 
in allusion to the perforation of the beak.] 
A genus of deep-sea brachiopod bivalve 
molluscs found moored to rocks, shells, <fec. 
One of the valves is perforated to permit 
the passage of a fleshy peduncle, by means 
of which the animal attaches Itself to rocks, 
shells, <fcc. There are few recent species, 
but the fossil ones are numerous, and are 
found most abundantly in the secondary and 
tertiary formations. 

TerebratuUdfiS (ter'6-bra-tfl"li-de), w. pi. A 
family ot deep-sea bivalves belonging to the 
group Artlculata, of the class Brachlopoda. 
The genus Terebratula is the type. See 
Terebratula. 

Terebratullform (ter'e-bra-tii"ll-form), a. 
Shaped like the shell of Terebratula. 
Teredlna (ter-6-dI'na), 71 . [See Teredo.] A 
fossil genus of testaceous molluscs belong- 
ing to the family Tubicolie of Lamarck. 
Teredine (ter'fi-dln),n. a borer; the teredo. 
Teredo (te-re'd6), 7i. [L., fromGr. tergddn, 
from tereO, to pierce, to bore. ] A genus of la- 
mellibranchiate molluscs, family Pholadidee. 
The T. navalie, or ship-worm, is celebrated 
on account of the destruction which it occa- 
sions to ships and submerged wood, by per- 
forating them in all directions in order to 
establish a habitation. It is a long, worm- 
shaped, grayish- white animal, about 1 foot in 
length and ^ inch in thickness. Its great 
length is owing to the elongation of the 
siphons or breathing tubes conveying water 
to the gills. The two valves or halves of the 
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shell are sniall and globular in shape. The 
vlBcera and body are mainly contained within 
the valves. In excavating into the wood 



Teredo navalis, and piece of wood perforated by 
Teredos. 


(the shell is the boring instrument) each in- 
dividual is careful to avoid tlie tube formed 
by its neighbour, and often a very thin leaf 
alone of wood is left between the cavities, 
which are lined with a calcareous incrusta- 
tion. Many plans are tried to protect ships, 
piers, <fec., from this destructive animal, sucli 
as copper sheathing, treating with creosote 
or corrosive sublimate, or driving a number 
of short broad-headed nails into the timber, 
the rust from which spreads and prevents tlie 
animal from settling. It is said to have been 
originally imported from tropical climates; 
but it has now become an inhabitant of most 
of the harbours of this country. ~'r.guja7itea, 
a species 6 feet long and upwards, is found 
in the East Indies in shallow water, where 
it bores into the hardened mud of the sea- 
bed. 

Teres (te'rez), «. [L] Round; cylindrical: 
in a/iat applied to some muscles and liga- 
ments on account of their shape, as fereg 
major, terag minor, ligameutum tereg, &c. 
Terett (ter'et), a. Round; rounded off; 
terete. ‘Round and teret like a globe.’ Fo- 
therhy. 

Terete (te-reto, fL. tereg, teretis, rounded 
off— properly, rubbed off— from tero, to rub.) 
Cylindrical and smooth; long and round; 
columnar, as some stems of plants. 
Teretoust (te-re'tus), a. Terete. 'Teretoug 
or long 1 ‘ound leaves.' Sir T. Browns. 
Tergal (t6r'gal), a. [L. teryum, the back.] 
In anat. pertaining to the back; dorsal. 
Tergant (t6i‘'gant),a. [From L. tergum,i\\c 
badt.] Inker, showing the back part; as, 
an eagle tergant displayed, an eagle dis- 
played showing the back. Called also Ter- 
jjiant and Reeitrsant. 

Tergeminal, Tergemlnate (t^r-jem'in-al, 
t6r- jom 'in-at ), a. [See Teugkminous.] 
Thrice double ; specifically, in bnt. applied 
to a leaf having a forked i>etiole which is 
subdivided 

Tergeminous (t6r-jem'in-U8),rt. [L. tergem- 
inns — ter, thrice, and geminus, twin-bom, 
double.] Thrice double; three-paired; ter- 
geminate. 

^rglant (t6i''ji-ant), a. Same as Tergant. 
Tergiferous ( t6r-jIf'6r-U8 ), a. [L. tergum, 
the l)ack, and fero, to bear.] Carrying or 
bearing upon the hac^. —Tergif erom jjlantg, 
such as bear their seeds on the back of their 
leaves, as ferns. Called also Dorgiferom. 
Tergiversate (t6riji-v6r-sat), v. i. pret. & pp. 
tergiveraated ; ppr. tergivergating. [L. Ur- 
givergor, tergivergatALg, to turn one’s back, 
to ihitt— tergum, the back, and verso, inteiis. 
of verto, to turn.] To shift; to practise 
evasion ; to make use of shifts or subter- 
fuges. Cudworth. 

Tergiversation (t6r'ji-v6r-8H"Bhon), n. 

1. The act of tergiversating; a shifting; shift; 
subterfuge: evasion. 

Writiiiff is to be preferred before verbal confer- 
ences, as being jnore free froJii passion and ierxiiver- 
sntiofi. Bravihall. 

2. The act of chan^ng or of turning one’s 
back upon one’s opinions ; the act of turn- 
ing against a cause formerly advocated; 
fickleness of conduct. 

The colonel, after all his tergiversation, lost his life 
in the king’s service. Clarendon. 

Whilst Atnelia did not in the least deplore . . . 
Mr. Peel’s lato extraordinary tergiversation in the 
fatal Catholic Relief Hill, &c. Thackeray. 

Terglversator (t6r'ji-v6r-sat-6r), n. One 
who practises tei’giversatiou. 

Tergum (t6rigum). n. [L.,the back.] In 
Crustacea, the convex upi>er plate of each 
segment. 


Terlnt (te'rin), n. [Fr. tarin.} A kind of 
singii^ bird ; a siskin. Cotgrave. Written 
also Tarin. 

Term (Wrm), n. [Fr. terme, an end, word, 
speech, period, &c., from L. terminus, a 
boundary (whence terminal, terminate, Ac.); 
akin to Gr. terma, boundary, limit; from 
same root as L. trans, E. through.] 1. A 
limit ; a bound or boundary ; the extremity 
of anything; that which limits its extent. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation, and they 
two arc as nature's two terms or boundaries. jRaoon. 

2. The time for which anything lasts ; any 
limited time; a time or period fixed in some 
way ; as, the term of five years; the term of 
life. ‘ Doom'd for a certain term to walk 
the night.' Shak. 

To sleep thro’ terms of mighty wars. 

And wake on science grown to more. Tennyson. 

3. In universities and colleges, the period 
during which instruction is regularly given 
to students. At Cambridge there are three 
terms in the university year, viz. Michael- 
mas or October term, Lent or January term, 
and Easter or midsummer term. At Oxford 
there are four terms, viz. Michaelmas, Hil- 
ary, Easter, and Trinity. --4. The time in 
which a law court is held or is open for the 
trial of causes. In England the law terms 
were four in number, viz. Hilary term, be- 
ginning on the nth and ending on the Hist 
January; Easter term, beginning on the 16th 
April and ending on the 8th May; Trinity 
term, beginning on the 22d May and end- 
ing on the 12th June; Michaelmas terai, be- 
ginning on the 2d and ending on the 26th 
November. 'The other portions of the year 
were termed vacation. By section 2b of the 
.fudicature Act, 1873, the division of the 
legal year into terms was abolished so far as 
relates to the administration of justice; and 
by the act 1876 the tei’nis are to be super- 
seded for this purpose by the ‘sittings’ of 
the Court of Appeal and the ‘sittings’ in 
London and Middlesex of the High Court 
of Justice.— 6. In law, an estate or interest 
in land to be enjoyed for a fixed period, or 
the period itself: called more fully term of 
years, term/or years. In Scots law, term is 
a certain time fixed by authoi ity of a court, 
within which a party is allowed to establish 
by evidence his averment. — 6. A day on 
which rent or interest is payable. In Eng- 
land and Ireland there are four days in 
tlie year which arc called terms, or more 
commonly quarter-days, and which are ap- 
pointed for the settling of rents, viz. Lady 
Day, March 26; Midsummer, June 24; 
Michaelmas Day, September 29; Christmas, 
Dccemiicr 25. The terms in Scotland corre- 
sponding to these are Candlemas, February 
2; Whitsunday, May 15; Lammas, August 1; 
Martinmas, November 11. In Scotland 
houses are let from 28th May for a year or a 
period of years. The legal terms in Scot- 
land for the payment of rent or interest are 
Whitsunday, 16th May, and Martinmas, 
November 11, and these days (or the corre- 
sponding days Old Style) are what are most 
commonly known as terms.— 7. A word by 
which something fixed and definite is ex- 
pressed; a word having a definite and spe- 
cific meaning, and naming or characterizing 
some person, thing, act, quality, <fec. ; par- 
ticularly, a word having a technical mean- 
ing; as, a technical terin; terms ot science 
and art; philosophical terms; terms of abuse. 

Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would 
have been necessary, from the many terms of art 
required in trade and in war, to have made great ad- 
ditions to it. Svijt. 

8. ‘pl. In a general way, words; language. 

A fool ; 

Who . . . rail’d on l-ady Fortune in good /rewj, 

In good set terms and yet a motley fool. Shak. 

God at last 

To Satan, first in sin, his doom applied ; 

Though in mysterious terms. Milton. 

0. pi. Conditions; stipulations; propositions 
stated and offered for acceptance. 

If wc can make our peace 
Upon such large terms and .so absolute. Shak. 

On my terms thou wilt not be my heir. Dryden. 

10. pi. Relative position; relation; footing; 
as, to be on bad terms with a person. 

’Tis not well 

That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet. Shak. 

11. pi. State; situation; circumstances. 

The terms of our estate may not endure 

Hazard ho dangerous. Shak. 

Shakspere uses terms often in a loose peri- 
phraatical way; as, ‘To keep the Urms of 
my honour precise' — that is, all that con- 


cerns my honour; ‘In terms of choice 
I am not solely led by nice direction of a 
maiden’s eye ’—that is, with respect to the 
choice. In other cases it is used in tlie 
sense of point, particular feature, peculiar- 
ity; as, ‘All tenrts of pity.’ — 12. In logic, 
the expression in language of the notion 
obtained in an act of apprehension. Terms 
are divided into simph, singular, univer- 
sal, common, univocal, etjuioocal. analogous, 
abstract, concrete, Arc. A syllogism con- 
sists of three terms, the major, the minor, 
and the middle. The predicate of the con- 
clusion is called the major term, because it 
is the most general, and the subject of the 
conclusion is called the minor term, because 
it is less general. These ai’e called the ex- 
tremes ; and the third term, introduced as 
a common measure between them, is called 
the mean or middle term. — 13. In arch, a 
pedestal widening towards the top, where 
it merges into a bust; a terminal figure. 
See Tkhminus,— 14. In gcom. the extreme of 
any magnitude, or that which limits or 
bounds its extent ; as, tlie terms of a line 
are points ; the terms of a superficies, lines; 
the terms of a solid, superficies.— 16. In alg. 
a member of a compound quantity, as a in 
«-f 6, or ah in ah+cd. Hence the terms of 
any compound quantity are the several 
members of which it is composed, separated 
from one another by the signs -f , plus, or 
- , minus. Thus a'*^ x'^-2ab x^+ -s/nb.x* 

is a compound quantity, consisting of three 
terms,— of an equation, the several 
parts of which it is composed connected by 
the signs of addition and subtraction. Thus 
x^-^x'^+l\x~Q=0 is an equation consist- 
ing of four terms.— Tenas of afractum, the 
numerator and denominator of that frac- 
tion.— Tenas of a projiortion or progression, 
the several separate quantities of which the 
proportion or progression consists.— Trrwis 
of a ratio, the antecedent and consequent 
of that ratio.— 16. pi. In med. the monthly 
uterine secretion of females.— 17. In ship- 
builiHng, a piece of carved work placed 
nncler each end of the taffrail and extending 
to the foot-rail of the balcony. Called also 
Term-piece. — To make terms, to come to an 
agreement. — To come to terms, to agree; to 
come to an agreement.— To bring to terms, 
to reduce to submission or to conditions.— 
Syn. Limit, bound, boundary, condition, 
stipulation, period, session, word, vocable, 
expression. 

Term (t6rni), v.t. To name; to call; to de- 
nominate. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the universe, 
'imaginary space.' Locke. 

Slie sends her compliments, and say.s she doesn’t 
on the whole wisli io tertn you unreasonable, and she 
agrees. Dickens. 

Termagancy (t^rima-gan-si). n. iFi’om ter- 
magant] iTie state or quality of being ter- 
magant; turbulence: tumultuousness; as, a 
violent termagancy oi temper. 

Termagant (tt^)•'ma-gant), n. [O. Fr. Ter- 
vagant, It. Tervagante, Trivagante; pro- 
bably a name of Jiiistern origin brought 
over by the Crusaders.] 1. The name of a 
fabled deity of the Mohammedans men- 
tioned by old writers, and introduced into 
tlie moralities or other shows, In which 
he figured as a most violent and turbu- 
lent personage. ‘And oftentimes by Ter- 
magant and Mahound swore.' Spenser. 

I would have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoing 
Termagant: it outherods Herod. Shak. 

2.t A turbulent, brawling person, male or 
female. ‘ This terrible termagant, this 
Nero, this Pharaoh.' Bale.—S. A boister- 
ous, brawling, turbulent woman ; a shrew; 
a virago. 

She threw his periwig into the fire. Well, said he, 
thou art a brave term/sgant. Taller. 

Termagant (t6r'ma-gant), a. [See the 
noun.] Violent; turbulent; boisterous or 
furious; quarrelsome; scolding. 

'T was time to counterfeit, or that hot, termagant 
Scot had paid me scot and lot too. Shak. 

The eldest was a termagant, imperious, prodigal, 
profligate wench. Arbuthnot. 

Termagantly (t^rinm-gant-li), adv. In a 
termagant, turbulent, or scolding manner. 
Termer (Wrm'6r), n. l. One who travels to 
attend a court tenn ; one who resorted to 
London in term time only for the sake of 
tricks to be practised or intrigues to be 
carried on at that period, the law terms 
being formerly the great times of resort to 
London not only for business but pleasure. 
N ares.— 2. In law, same as Termor (whicls 
see). 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go\ job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, %ing\ 
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Tersias (Wr'met), n. pi. Termites 

mi-tdz). A neuropteroua insect, one of the 
termites. See Termites. 

Term-fise (tSrm'fe), n. In law, a fee or 
certain sum charged to a suitor for each 
term his cause is in court. 

Terminable (tSr'min-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being terminated ; limitable ; coming to an 
end after a certain term; as, a terminable 
annuity. 

T^nulnableness (Wi-'min-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being terminable. 

Terminal (t6r'min-al), a. [From L. ter- 
minus. See Term.] 1. Relating to a bound- 
ary or termination; relating to or fonning 
the end or extremity; speciftcally. in hot. 
growing at the end of a branch or stem; ter- 
minating: as, a term inal peduncle, flower, or 
vpike. —Terminal stigma, a stigma placed at 
the end of the style.— 2. In logic, constituted 
by or relating to a term.— To'minal figure. 
See Terminus, ',i.— Terminal velocity, in the 
theory of projectiles, the greatest velocity 
which a body can acqnire by falling freely 
through the air, the limit being arrived at 
when the increase of the atmo.spheric re- 
sistance becomes e(iual to the increase of 
the force of gxnviiy. —Terminal value and 
terminal form, in math, the last and most 
complete value or form given to an expres- 
sion. 

Terminal (tAr'min-al), n. That which ter- 
minates; the extremity; the end; especially, 
in elect, the clamping-screw at each end of a 
voltaic battery, used for connecting it with 
the wires which complete the circuit. 
Termlnalla (t6r-mi-na'li-a), n. 1. pL In 
Rorn. antia festivals celebrated annually in 
honour of Tenninus, the god of boundaries. 
They took place on the 23d of February.— 
2. [From the leaves being crowded together 
at the ends of the twigs. ] As a noun in the 
sing, a genus of plants, nat. order Conibre- 
tacese. The species consist of trees and 
shniba, with alternate leaves, inhabiting the 
tropical parts of Asia and Africa, and spar- 
ingly represented in tropical America. T. 
angugtifolia, a native of the East Indies, 



Terminalia Catappa. 


yields a gum-resin similar to benzoin. T. 
vemix, a native of the Moluccas, abounds in 
a resinous juice used as a varnish. The bark 
and leaves of T. Catappa, a West Indian 
species, yield a black pigment. Indian ink 
is manufactured from the juice of this tree. 
Tlie astringent fruits of several of the spe- 
cies have long been used in India for tanning 
and dyeing purposes, and are now largely 
imported Into Britain under the name of 
myrobalans. The principal niyrobalans are 
the Belleric and Chebulic, the former the 
fruit of T. Bellerica, the latter of T. Chebula. 
With alum they give a durable yellow colour, 
and with the addition of iron an excellent 
permanent black. 

Terminate (t^Fraln-at), v.t pret. & pp. ter- 
minated; ppr. terminating. [L. termino, 
terminatum, to bound, to terminate. See 
Term.] l. To bound; to limit; to form the 
extreme point or side of ; to set a boundary 
or limit to ; as, to terminate a surface by a 
line. 

She was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 

Which Urminated all. Byron. 

2. To end; to put an end to; as, to terminate 
a controversy; a fever terminated his life. — 
8. To complete; to perfect; to put the clos- 
ing or finishing touch to. 

During this interval of calm and prosperity he 
(Michael Angelo) terminated two figures of slaves. 


destined for the tomb, in an inconmarable style of 
art. y. S. Harford, 

Syn. To complete, perfect, finish, close, end, 
bound, limit 

Terminate (tdr'min-at), v.i. l. To be limited 
in space by a point, line, or surface; to stop 
short; to end. 

The left extremity of the stomach is bifid, and ter- 
minates in two round cul-de-sacs. Owen. 

2. To end ; to close ; to come to a limit in 
time. 

The wisdom of this world, Its designs and efficacy, 
terminate on this side heaven. South. 

Terminate (tfer'mln-at), a. Capable of com- 
ing to an end; limited; bounded; as, a ter- 
minate decimal. A terminate number is an 
integer, a mixed number, or a vulgar frac- 
tion. See INTKRMINATE. 

Termination (t^r-mi-na'shon), w. i. The 
act of terminating; the act of limiting or 
setting bounds; the act of ending or con- 
cluding.— 2. Bound; limit in space or extent; 
as, the termination oi a line.— 3. End in time 
or existence; as, the termination ot the year 
or of life; the termination of hapoiness. 

‘ The termination of the schism.’ Hallam.— 
4. In gram, the end or ending of a word ; the 
part annexed to the root or stem of an in- 
flected word ; the syllable or letter that ends 
a word. —6. End; conclusion; completion; 
issue; result; as, the afl'air was brought to 
a happy termination. ~Q. Last purpose or 
design. [Rare.]— 7. t Word; term. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs ; if her 
breath were as terrible as her termuiations, there 
were no living near her, she would infect to the nortli 
star. Sheik. 

Terminational (t^r-mi-na'shon-al), a. Of, 
pertaining to, or forming a termination; 
forming the end or concluding syllable. 
‘Tlie sense is expressed by terminational 
or other modifications.’ Craik. 
Termlnative (t6r'min-at-iv), a. Tending 
or serving to terminate ; definitive ; ab- 
solute; not relative. 

This objective, terminative presence flow.s from the 
fecundity of the divine nature. Bp. Rust. 

Terminatlvely (t6r'min-at-iv-ll), adv. In a 
terminative manner; absolutely; so as not 
to respect anything else. Jer. Taylor. 
Termixiator (t6r'min-at-6r). n. 1. One who 
or that which terminates.— 2. In astron. the 
dividing line between the enlightened and 
the unenlightened part of a heavenly body, 
as the moon. 

Termlnatpry (t6i''inln-a-to-ri), a. Bound- 
ing; limiting; terminating. 

Termlnet (t6r'min), v.t. To terminate. 
Bp. Hall. 

Terminer (t6r'min-6i), n. In laxv, a deter- 
mining; as, in oyer and terminer. See OYER. 
Terminism (Wr'min-izm), n. l. In philos. 
same as Nominalism . — 2. In theol. the doc- 
trine that God has assigned to every one a 
term of repentance during which his salva- 
tion must be wrought out. 

Terminist (tSr'min-ist), n. An upholder 
of the doctrines included under the term 
terminism; specifically, in eccles: hist, one 
of a sect of Christians who maintain that 
God has fixed a certain term for the proba- 
tion of particular persons, during which 
time they have the offer of grace, but after 
which God no longer wills their salvation. 
Terminological (t^Fmin-d loj"ik-al), a. Of 
or pertaining tc» terminology. 
Termlnologlcally ( t6r ' inin-6-loj " ik-al-li ), 
adv. In a terminological manner; in the 
way of terminology. 

He whose horizon is bounded by an historical 
knowledge of the human machine, and who can only 
distinguish terminoloi^irally and locally the coarser 
wheels of this piece of intellectual clockwork, may 
be, perhaps, idolized by the mob ; but he will never 
raise the Hippocratic art above the narrow sphere of 
a mere bread-earning craft. Dr. Forbes IVinsloiv. 

Terminology (t^r-ml-noTo-Ji), n. [Fr. ter- 
minologie, from L. terminus, a limit (in this 
word, however, having the meaning of term 
or appellation), and Gr. logos, discourse. ] 

1. The doctrine or science of technical terms; 
teaching or theory regarding the proper use 
of terms. 

It would be a mistake to represent these difficult 
noble inquiries as having nothing in view beyond 
ascertaining the conventional meaning of a name. 
They are inquiries to determine not so much what is 
as what should be the meaning of a name, which, 
like other practical questions of terminology, re- 
quires, &c. y. S. Mill. 

2. Collectively, the terms used in any art, 
science, and the like; nomenclature; as, the 
terminology of botany. It is sometimes re- 
stricted to the terms employed to describe 
the characters of things as distinguished 


from nomenelature. See tmder Nomencla- 
ture. 

A scientific observer must be not onlv familiar with 
the terminology of his science, and be able to apply its 
technical terms readily to the proper objects, out he 
ought likewise to have acquired that delicacy, rapid- 
ity. and correctness of discernment which the habit of 
observation, combined with knowledge, can alone 
confer. Sir G. C. Letois. 

TerminthUS (t6r-min'thus), n. [Or. tennin- 
thos. ] In med. an old term for a sort of car- 
buncle, spreading in the shape and assum- 
ing the figure and blackish-green colour of 
the fruit of the turi>entine-tree. 

Termimifl (t^Fniin-us), n. pi. Termini (ter'- 
min-i). [L. See TERM.] 1. A boundai-y ; a 
limit; a stone or other mark raised for mark- 
ing the boundary of 
a property. — 2. The 
Roman deity that pre- 
sided over Iwmidaries 
or landmarks. He 
was represented with 
a human head, with- 
out feet or arms, to in- 
timate tliat he never 
moved wherever he 
was placed.— 3. A bust 
or figure of the upper 
portion of the human 
body, terminating in a 
downwardly tapering 
block; a pillar statue; 
a half statue or bust, 
not placed upon but 
incorporated with, and 
as it were immedi- 
ately springing out of 
tile square pillar 
which sei-ves as its 
pedestal. Termini are 

— employed as pillars. 

Terminal Statue of Pan, balusters, OF detached 
Uritisij Museum. ornaments for niches, 
itc, (’ailed also Term 
and Terminal Figure. ~ A. Tlie extreme sta- 
tion at either enu of a railway or important 
section of a railway. 

Termitarlum (t6r-nii-t(Vri-um), n. pi. Ter- 
mltaria (t6r-mi-ta'ri-a). I'lie Iiillock or 
residence of the termite or white ant. See 
Termites. 

Termitary (t6Fmi-ta-ri), n. Tlie domicile 
of a community of termites; a termitarium. 
Dr. H. A. Nicholson. 

Termite (tdr'mit), n. A white ant. Sec Ter- 
mites. 

Termites, Termitidse (ter'mi-tez, t^i^-nlit'i- 
de). n. pL [L. termes, term itis, a wood- worm. 1 
A family of iieuropterous insects, known by 
the name of white ants, corresponding with 
the Linmean genus Termes, These insects 
have little afilnity with the true ants, which 
are hymenopterous, although they resemble 
them in their mode of life. They are chieily 
confined to the tropics, and are found very 
plentifully in Western Africa. I’liey unite in 
societies, building their dwellings on the 
ground, in the form of pyramids or cones, 10 
or 12 feet high. 'J'hese dwellings, whicli are 
so firmly cemented as to be capable of bear- 
ing the weight of three or four men, are di- 
vided off into several apartments as maga- 
zines, chambers, galleries, tfec. Every colony 
of termites consists of a king and queen, both 
of wliich are much larger than the other 
members of the colony, and of workers and 
soldiers, which are without wings. The king 
and queen are the parents of tlie colony, ana 
are constantly kept together, attended by a 
detachment of workers, in a large chamber 
in the heart of the hive, surrounded by 



Termes beUlcosus. 


a. Larva or worker, \ size 

b. Pupa or soldier, / Natural size. 

c. Perfect winged insect, reduced In size. 

stronger walls than the other cells. The 
queen is always gravid, the abdomen being 
enormously distended with eggs, which, at 
they are dropped, relays of workers receive 
an(f convey in their mouths to the minor 
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cells throughout the hive. At the beginning 
of the rainy season a number of vringed in- 
sects, both male and female, is prc^uced. 



Dwellings of Termites. 


the wings having, in order to the future de- 
velopment of the insect, transverse seams 
across the roots, dividing the nervures. 
These insects when mature leave the hive 
and fly abroad, afterwards shedding the 
■wings by means of the seams referred to, 
and becoming the kings and queens of fu- 
ture colonies. The soldiers and workers, 
both neuter, or of no fully developed sex, 
and differing merely in the annature of the 
head, are distinct animals from the moment 
they leave the egg, the young differing from 
the adult of the same class only in size. The 
duties of tile workers are to build the habi- 
tations, make covered roads, nurse the 
young, attend on the king and queen, and 
secure the exit of the mature winged in- 
sects, while to the soldiers, whose mandi- 
bles are powerfully developed for that pur- 
pose, is committed the defence of the com- 
munity, which duty they perform witli both 
system and desperate courage. There are 
many species or termites, all of which are 
fearfully destructive to wood. They have 
been known to destroy the whole woodwork 
of a house in a single season. 

TermitlnsQ (t^r-mi-ti'ne), n. pi A division of 
Neuroptera, including the termites or white 
ants. 

Termless (t^rm'les), a. Having no term or 
end; unlimited; boundless; endless. 

These betraying lights look not up towards term- 
iess ioys, nor clown towards endless .sorrows. 

RaUisrh. 

Termly (t^rmli), a. Occurring every term; 
as, ‘ terrnly fee. ' Bacon. 

Termly (Wsrm'li), adv. Term by term; every 
term; as, a foe ter inly given. Bacon. 

Termonology (t6r-mo-noro-ji), n. [Gr. 
terrnOn, tennonos, an end or boundary, and 
logos, discourse.] A word proposed to be 
used for terminology, the latter being ob- 
jected to as a hybrid. 

Termor (t6rm'or), n. In law, one who has 
an estate for a terra of years or for life. 

Term-piece (t6rm'pe8), n. See Term, 15. 

Tern (tern), n. [Dan. terne, Icel. therna, a 
tern, a sea-swallow.] A common name of 
certain natatorial birds of the gull family 
(Laridoe), constituting the genus Sterna, by 
some naturalists made the type of a distinct 
family Sternidac. From their manner of 



Lesser Tern {Sterna minuta). 


flight, forked tail, and size they have re- 
ceived the name of sea-swallows. They are 
constantly on the wing, skimming the sur- 
face of the water, preying on small fishes 
and other animals. Many of them are birds 
of passage, all which appear in Britain being 
merely summer visitants. There are several 
species, as the great or common tern or sea- 


swallow {S. hirundo), the black tern, the 
roseate tern, the lesser tern {S. minuta), &c. 

Tem (t6m), a. [L. temi, three each, from 
fm, three.] Threefold; consisting of three: 
chiefly used in botany. leaves (folia 

tema), leaves in threes, or three by three; 
three in each whorl or set. — Tem peduncles, 
three growing together from the same axil. 
—Tern flowers, flowers growing three and 
three together. 

Tem (t6rn), n. That which consists of three 
things or numbers together; speciflcally, a 
prize in a lottery gained by drawing three 
favourable numbers, or the three numbers 
themselves. 

She’d win a tern in Thursday’s lottery, 

H. R. Brtyiuning. 

Ternary (t6r'na-ri), a. [L. ternarius, of 
three. See Tern.] Proceeding by threes; 
consisting of three; applied to things ar- 
ranged in order by threes; thus a flower is 
said to have a ternary division of its parts 
when it has three sepals, three petals, three 
stamens, Ac. The ternary number, in an- 
tiquity, was esteemed a symbol of 1 ‘erfec- 
tion, and held in great veneration.- Ter- 
nary compounds, in chem. combinations of 
binary compounds with each other, as of 
sulphuric acid with soda in Glauber’s salt. 
The term ternary is also applied to any 
chemical substance composed of three ele- 
ments. 

Ternary (t^r'na-ri), n. The number three; 
group of three. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endea- 
vours to tell something. yohnson. 

Ternate (t6r'nat), a. [L.L. ternatus, from 
temi, three each.] Arranged in threes; char- 
acterized by an arrangement of parts by 
threes; in bot. a term applied especially 
when leaflets are grouped in threes ; as, a 
ternate leaf, one that has three leaflets on a 



I, Ternate Leaf. 2, Biternate Leaf. 3,Triternatc Leaf. 

petiole, as in trefoil, strawberry, bramble, 
Ac. If the three divisions of a ternate leaf 
become farther subdivided into three leaf- 
lets each the leaf is biternate, and a still 
farther subdivision produces a triternate 
leaf, as shown in accompanying cut. 

Teraately (t^Pnat-ll), adv. In a ternate 
manner. 

TematO - pinnate (t^r'na-to-pi n"at), a. In 
bot. applied to secondary petioles, on the 
sides of which the leaflets are attached, 
which proceed in threes from the summit of 
a common petiole. 

Terne-plate (tCrn'plat), n. [Fr. teme, dull.] 
Inferior tin-plate coated with an alloy of 
tin and lead. Called also shortly Terne. 

Temlon (Wr'ni-on), n. Same us Ternary. 

‘ Disposing them into ternions of three gen- 
eral hierarchies.’ Bp. Hall 

Terns trOBDllaceSd (t6rn-8tr§'mi-a"8e-e), n. pi 
[In honour of Temstrbm, a Swedish natu- 
ralist. ] A nat. order of polypetalous dico- 
tyledonous plants, consisting of trees or 
shrubs, with alternate simple usually coria- 
ceous leaves without stipules. The flowers 
are generally white, and are arranged in 
axillary or terminal peduncles, articulated 
at the base. This order is one of great eco- 
nomical importance, as it includes the 
genus Thea, from which the teas of com- 
merce are obtained. The favourite garden 
camellia also belongs to it. The plants be- 
longing to the order are principally inha- 
bitants of Asia and America. 

Terpodlon (t6r-p6'di-on), n. [Gr. terp6, to 
delight, and 6di, a song.] A musical keyed 
instrument, invented by John David Busch- 
mann of Hamburg about 1816, resembling 
a pianoforte in appearance, but producing 
notes from blocks of wood struck with 
hammers. The sound could be increased or 
diminished at pleasure. 

Terpalohore (t6rp-8ik'd-r6),n. [Greek name, 
from terpO (fut, to delight, and c/ioros, 

dancing.] In Grew myth, one of the Muses, 



T crpsichore.— Antique statue 
ill the Vatican. 


the inventress and patroness of the art of 
dancing and lyrical poetry. She is generally 
represented with a lyre, having seven strings, 
or a plectrum in 
tlie hand, some- 
times in the act 
,of dancing, and 
crowned with 
flowers. 

Terpslchorean 

(t6rp'8i-k6-re"an), 
a. Relating to 
Terpsichore, the 
muse wlio pre- 
sided over danc- 
ing and lyrical 
p^oetry ; as, the 
Terpsichorean art, 
that is, dancing. 
Terra (ter’ra), n. 
The Latin word 
for earth or the 
earth.— Terra ca- 
riosa, Tripoli or 
rotten - stone. -- 
Terra flrma, Arm 
or solid earth ; 
dry land, in op- 
position to water; 
mainland, a continent, in opposition to in- 
sular territories.— 7 Vrra incognita, an un- 
known or unexplored rogxory.— Terra japoui- 
ca, catechu, a substance obtained from the 
juice of a species of acacia : formerly sup- 
posed to be a kind of earth from Japan, hence 
the name.— Terra nera (black earth), a na- 
tive, unctuous i)igment, used by the ancient 
artists in fresco, oil, and tenjpera painting. — 
Terra nobilis, an old name for the diamond. 
— Terra ponderosa, barytes, or heavy-spar 
(which »eo). —Terra di Sienna. Sec SIENNA, 
—Terra sigillata, or Ten'a lemnia, Lemnian 
earth. See under Lemnian.- 7’erra rerde, 
green earth, a name given to two kinds of 
native green earth used as pigments in paint- 
ing, one obtained near Verona, the other in 
Cyprus. The former, which is very useful 
in land8cape-i)ainting in oil, is a siliceous 
earth coloured by the protoxide of iron, of 
which it contains about 20 per cent. 

Terrace (ter'as), n. [Fr terrasse, a terrace, 
earthwork, from L.L. terracia, terrace, from 
L, terra, earth,] 1, A raised level space or 
platform of earth, supported on one or more 
sides by masonry, a bank of turf, or the like, 
such as may be seen in gardens, where they 
are designed for cultivation, promenading, 
Ac.— 2, A balcony or open gallery. Holland. 
3. The flat roof of a house, as in the ease 
of Oriental and Spanish houses.- 4. A street 
or row of houses running along the face or 
top of a slope: often applied arbitrarily to 
ordinary streets or ranges of houses. 

Terrace (tei'^as), v.t. pret. A j>p. terraced; 

f )pr. terracing. To form into a terrace; to 
urnish with a terrace. 


Methinks the ^rove of Baal I see 
In terrac'd stajijes mount up high. Dyer. 

Terra-cotta (ter'ra-kot'ta). n. [It., lit. 
cooked or baked clay or earth ; L. terra cocta, 
cooked earth; Fr. terre-cuite.] A mixture 
of fine clay and fine-grained white sand, as 
tlmt from Reigate, or calcined flints, with 
pulverized potsherds or crushed pottery, 
first slowly air-dried, then baked in a kiln 
to the hardness of stone, much used in an- 
cient and modem architecture for decora- 
tions, statues, figures, vases, and the like. 

Terra-cultural (ter-ra-kul'tur-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to terra-culture ; agricultural. 
[Rare.] 

Terra-culture (ter'ra-kul-tfir), n. [L. terra, 
the earth, and culiura, culture.] Cultivation 
of the earth; agriculture. [Rare.] 

Terrse-flUuB (ter're-fll-l-us), n. [L., son of 
the earth.] 1. A humorous designation of a 
person of obscure birth or of low origin.— 
2. In former times, a scholar at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, appointed to make Jesting 
satirical speeches, and who often indulged 
in considerable license in his treatment of 
the authorities of the university. 
Terraneous (te-r&'ne-us), a. [L. terra, the 
earth.] In hot. growing on land. 

Terrapene (ter'a-p6n),7i. Same as Ten-apin. 

Terrapin (ter'a-pin), n. [Origin unknown.] 
The popular name of several species of fresh- 
water or tide-water tortoises constituting 
the family Emydee, distinguished by a homy 
beak, a shield covered with epidermic plates, 
and feet partly webbed. They are active in 
their habits, swimming well and moviM 
with greater agility on land than the land- 
tortoiws. They are natives of tropical and 
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warmer temperate countrlea, many being 
natives of North America. They feed on 
vegetables, and also on hsh. reptiles, and 
other acjuatic animals. Their flesh is much 
^teemed. One species, called the salt-water 
terrapin (Malachlemys concentrica), is very 
abundant in the salt-water marshes around 
Charlestown, and is brought to market in 
immense numbers in spring and early sum- 
mer. The chicken tortoise (Emys reticu- 
laria), so named from its flavour, is also an 
esteemed American species. 

Terraauoa& (ter-ak'we-an),a. Terraqueous. 

‘ Thislerraguean globe.’ Macmillan’ a Mag. 
[Rare. ] 

H^rraqueoUB (ter-ak'we-us), a. [L. terra, 
land, and aqua, water.] Consisting of land 
and water, as the globe or earth. 

The grand terraqueous s|)ectaclc 
From centre to circumference unveiled. 

If ‘ordsTvorth. 

T6rrar t (ter’rar), n. A register of lands; a 

terrier (of land). Cowell. 

Terrarium (ter-ra'ri-um), n. pi. Terraria 
(ter-rtVri-a). [From L. terra, earth, land, 
on model oi aquarium.] A vivarium or 
place for keeping land animals living a 
natural life. 

Terras (ter-ras'), n. \¥y. teraane. See Ter- 
race.] In licr. the representation of apiece 
of ground at the base of the shield. 

Terras (teFras), n. Same as Traxs. 

Terre t (ter), v.f. To provoke. See TarrB. 

Terreen (ter-ren'), n. [Fr. terrine, from 
L. terra, earth.] A tureen. 

Terreity (i^r-r6'i-ti). 71. [L. terra, the earth.] 
Earthiness. ‘A<iueity, terreity, and sul- 
phureity.’ B. Jonson. 

Terrel, t Terellat (ter'rel, te-rel'la),7i. [Dim. 
of L. terra, the earth ] A magnet of a just 
spherical figure, and so placed that its poles, 
equator, &c. , correspond exactly to those of 
the earth. 

Terremotet (ter'mot), n. [O.Fr. terremote, 
L. terra, earth, and motue, motion.] An 
earthquake. 

All the hallc quoke 

As it a terremote were. Gower. 

Terremotive (teFino-tiv), a. [See Terre- 
mote. ] Of or pertaining to, characterized 
by, or causing motion of the earth's surface. 

We may mark our cycles by the greatest known 
paroxysms of volcanic and terreutotive agency. 

IVheiuell. 

He observed also the frequent sympathy of vol- 
canic and terremotive action. IVHeioell. 


Terrene (ter-ren'), a. [L. terrenux, from 
terra, earth.] 1. Pertaining to the earth; 
earthy ; as, terrene substance. 

I would teach him . . . that Mammonisrn was not 
the essence of his or of my .station in God's Universe ; 
but the adscititious excrc.scence of it; the gross, ter- 
rene, godless embodiment of it. Carlyle. 

2. Earthy; terrestrial. 

God set before him a mortal and immortal life, a 
nature celestial and terrene. Raleigh. 

Terrene (ter-ren'), n. 1. The surface of the 
earth. [Rare and poetical.] 

Over many a tract . . . they march'd . . . 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton. 

2.t A terreen or tureen. ‘Tables loaded 
with terrenex, filigree, figures, and every- 
thing upon earth. ’ H. Walpole. 

Terrenity ( ter-ren 'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being terrene; worldliness. 

Being overcome debases all the spirits to a dull 
and Inw terrenity. Felt ham. 

Terreoust (terire-us), a. [L. terreux, from 
terra, earth.] Earthy; consisting of earth; 
as. terr com substances; terreous particles. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Terre-plein (tariplan), n. [I'v.—terre^h. 
terra, the earth, and plein-lj. planuts, even, 
level, plain. Hence it ought to be Terre- 
plain.] In fort, the top, platform, or hori- 
zontal surface of a rampart, on which the 
cannon are placed. 

Terrestre, t a. Earthly; terrestrial. Chaucer. 
Terrestrial (ter-res'tri-al), a. (L. terrestris, 
from terra, the earth ] 1. Pertaining to the 
earth; existing on this earth; earthly: as 
opposed to celestial. 

There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terres- 
trial. I Cor. XV. 40 

2. Representing or consisting of the earth; 
as, the terrestrial globe. ‘ 'Phis dark terres- 
trial ball.' Addison.S. Pertaining to the 
world or to the present state; sublunary; 
worldly; mundane. ‘A genius bright and 
base, of towering talents and terrestrial 
aims.’ Young . — 4. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of land, as opposed to water. ‘ Ter- 
restrial parts of the globe.' Woodward.—- 
6. Confined to, inhabiting, or living on land 


or the ground: opposed to aquatic, and 
sometimes to arboreal; as, terrestrial ani- 
mals or plants, —Terrestrial magnetism. See 
Magnetism. 

Terrestrial (ter-res'tri-al), «. 1. An inhabit- 
ant of the earih. 

But Heaven, that knows what all terrestrials need, 
Repose to night, and toil to day decreed. Pope. 

2. pi. In 7iaf. hist, (a) a section of the class 
Aves (birds) corresponding to the orders 
Cursores and Rasores. (&) A family of pul- 
monated gasteropods. (c) A division of iso- 
podous crustaceans. Brande d: Cox. 

Terrestrially (ter-res'trl-al-li), adv. After 
a terrestrial or earthly manner. * Terres- 
trially modified, though culled a celestial 
or spiritual body in Scriptures.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Terrestrialness (ter-res'tri-al-nes),?!. State 
of being terrestrial. 

Terrestriiyt (ter-res'tri-fl), v.t. [L. terres- 
tris, from terra, the earth, and facio, to 
make.] To reduce to earth, or to an earthly 
or mundane state. ‘ ’Though we should 
affirm that heaven were but earth celestifted, 
and earth but heaven terrestrified.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Terrestrious t (ter-res'tri-us), a. 1 . Earthy. 
Sir T. Browne.— 2. Pertaining to the earth; 
being or living on the earth ; terrestrial. 

‘ Terrestrious animals.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Terret, Territ (ter'et, ter'it), n. One of 
the round loops or rings on a harness-pad 
for the driving-reins to pass through. 

When I (a saddler) was out of my time I worked 
for another master, and then I found I could make 
iny pad territs. Mayheiv. 

Terre -tenant, Ter -tenant (ter'ten-ant, 
teriten-ant), n. [Fr. terre, the earth, and 
tenant, holding. See Tenant.] In law, one 
who has the actual possession of land; the 
occupant. 

Terre- verte (terivart), n. [Fr. terre, earth, 
and verte, green.] Same as Teira Verde. 
See under Terra. 

Terrible (teriri-bl), a. [Fr., from L. terri- 
bilis, from terreo, to frighten; allied to Gr, 
treo, to tremble, treros. frightful; Ir. far- 
roc/i, fearful, timid. See Terror.] 1. Adapted 
to excite terror, fear, awe, or dread; dreail- 
ful ; formidable. ‘ Terrible as an aniiy with 
banners.’ Cant. vi. 10. ‘Prudent in peace, 
aud terrible in war.' Prior. 

Black it stood h.s niglit. 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as nell, 

And shook a dreadful dart. Milton, 

2. Excessive; extreme; severe. 

1 began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to look 
upon juysclf as a dead man. Abp. Tillotson. 

Syn. Terrific, fearful, frightful, formidable, 
dreadful, honible, shocking, awful. 

Terribleness (tcriri-bl-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being terrible; dreadfulness; for- 
midableness; as, the terribleness of a sight. 

Having quite lost the way of nobleness, he strove 
to climb to the height of terribleness. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Terribly (teriri-bli), adv. In a terrible man- 
ner: (a) in a manner to cause terror, dread, 
fright, or awe; dreadfully. ‘ When he ariseth 
to shake terribly the earth. ’ Is. ii. 21. 

The polished steel gleams terribly from far. 

Drvden. 

(6) Violently; very greatly; excessively. 

The poor man squalled terribly. Swi/t. 

TerxiCOlte (ter-rik'6-16), 7^. [L, terra, the 

earth, and colo, to inhabit ] An order of 
annelidans, including the earth-worms and 
naiads. 

TerrlcolOUS (ter-rik'6-lus), a. Inhabiting 
the earth; living in the soil of the earth; 
specifically, belonging to the Terricolw. 

In the same manner as gallinaceous and struthious 
bi'.ds swallow stones to aid in the trituration of their 
food, so it appears to be with terricolous worms. 

Darwin. 

Terrier (terii-^r), n. [Fr. terrier, the hole 
or burrow of a rabbit or a fox, from terre, L. 
terra, the earth. Equivalent therefore to 
burrow-dog, being so called from following 
its prey into holes or burrows.] A small 
variety of dttg, remarkable for the eager- 
ness and courage with which it goes to earth 
and attacks all those quadrupeds which 
gamekeepers call vermin, as foxes, badgers, 
cats, rats, &c. There are several varieties. 
In Britain there are two prevalent kinds, the 
one rough and wire-haired, known as the 
Scotch terrier, the other smooth-haired and 
generally more delicate in appearance, and 
known as the English terrier. The Skye 
terrier is a sub-variety of the Scotch tenler 
peculiarly prized . The pepper and mustard 
breeds, rendered famous by Sir WalterScott, 


are highly valued. A large German variety, 
called the Saufinder (hoar-seeker), is used to 
rouse the largest denizens of the forest from 
their lairs. The Maltese terrier is about 
the size of a ferret, and is generally a great 
favourite with ladies. The bull-terrier, pro- 
bably a cross between the bulldog and ter- 
rier, is one of the most savage and deter- 
mined of dogs. If any kind of dog is native 
to Britain it is the terrier. 

Terrier (ter'i-6r),n. [Fr. terrier (L. L. terrarius 
liber, laud book), from L. terra, the earih. ) 
In law, (a) formerly, a collection of acknow- 
ledgments of the vassals or tenants of a 
lordship, containing the rents and services 
they owed to the lord, Ac, (b) In modern 
usage, a book or roll In which the lands of 
private persons or corporations are de- 
scribed by their site, boundaries, number 
of acres, Ac. 

Terrier t (terii-fer), n. [0. Fr. tenriere, an 
auger. ] A wimble, auger, or borer. 

TerilflC (ter-rif'ik),a. [L. teirijicus, from ter- 
reo, to frighten, aud facio, to make. See TER- 
RIBLE.) Dreadful; causing terror; adapted 
to excite great fear or dread; as, a terrific 
fonn; a terrific "The serpent . . . 

with brazen eyes, and hairy mane terrific.' 
Milton. 

Terriflcalt (ter-rif'ik-al), a. Terrific. 

Terrifically (ter-rif'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
terrific manner ; terribly ; frightfully. De 
Quincey. 

Teixiiy (teriri-fi), v.t. pret. A pp. terrified; 
ppr. terrifying. [L. terreo, to frighten, and 
facio, to make. See TERRIBLE.] l.f 'To 
make terrible. 

If the law, instead of and terrifyinip 

sin, shall j^ive out license, it foils itself. Millott. 

2. To frighten; to alarm or shock with fear. 

When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be 
not terrified. I.uke xxi. 9. 

Terrigenous (ter-rij'eii-us), a. [L. ter- 
rigena, one bom of the earth ~ <(?rra, the 
earth, and gigno, genui, to bring forth. ] 
Earth-born ; produced by the earth, — Ter- 
rigenous inetalx, the metallic bases of the 
earths, as barium, aluminium, Ac. 

Territorial (tcr-ri-to'ri-al), a, l. Pertaining 
to territory or land; as, territorial limits; 
ten'iiorial jurisdiction.- 2. Limited to a cer- 
tain district; as, rights may be personal or 
territorial. 

Territorialize (ter-ri-t6'ri-al-iz), v.t. pret. 
A pp. territorialized; ppr. territorializing. 

1. To enlarge or extend by addition of terri- 
tory.— 2. To reduce to the state of a territory. 

Territorially (ter-ri-to'ri-al-li), adv. In re- 
gard to territory; by means of territory. 

Terrltorled (teriri-to-rid), a. Possessed of 
territoi'y. 

Territory (ter'ri-to-rl), n. [L. territorium, 
from terra, earth.] 1. The extent or com- 
pass of land within the bounds or belonging 
to the jurisdiction of any sovereign, state, 
city, or other body; any separate tract of 
land as belonging to a state ; dominion ; 
sometimes also a domain or piece of land 
belonging to an individual. 

Linger not in iny territories longer than swiftest 
expedition will give thee time to leave our royal 
court. Shah. 

They erected a house within their own territory. 

Hayward. 

Those who live thus mewed up within their own 
contracted territories, and will not look abroad be- 
yond the boundaries that chance, conceit, or laziness 
has set to their inquiries. Locke. 

Arts and sciences took their rise and flourished 
only in those small territories where the people were 
free. Swft. 

2. Any large tract of land; region; country; 
as, an unexplored territory in Africa. — 

3. Jn the United States, a portion of the 
country not included within the limits of 
any state, and not yet admitted as a state 
into the Union, but organized with a sepa- 
rate legislature, under a tenltorial governor 
and other oftlcers appointed by the presi- 
dent and senate of the United States, Good- 
rich. —Territorii of a judge, in Scots law, the 
district over which his jurisdiction extends 
in causes and in judicial acts proper to him, 
and beyond which he has no judicial autho- 
rity. 

Terro- metallic (terird-me-tarik), n. In 
pottery, a material intrr)duced by Mr, Peak 
of Burslem, and consisting of a mixture of 
several kinds of clay, pulverized and tem- 
pered to a very fine state, the iron-hardness 
of the compound being due to the peculiar 
quality of the clays employed. 

Terror (teriror), n. [L. terror, from terreo, 
to frighten. Probably from same root as 
Gr, treo, Skr, tras, to tremble. See Terri- 
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BLE.1 1. Fear that agitates the body and 
mind; extreme fear; violent dread; fright. 
‘The sword without and terror witmn.' 
Deut. xxxii. 25. 

Amaze and terror seiz'd the rebel host. Milton, 

2. That which may excite dread; the cause 
of extreme fear. 

Rulers arc not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. Kom. xiii. 3. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. Skak. 

— King of terrors, death. 

His confidence shall be tooted out of his taber- 
nacle, and it shall bring him to the kinf of terrors. 

Job xviii. 14, 

—Keign of terror, in the history of the llrst 
French revolution, a term generally applied 
to that period during which the country 
was under the sway of those rulers who 
made the execution of persons of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions who wore considered 
obnoxious to their measures the principle 
of their government. This period may be 
said to have commenced in April, 1793, 
when the revolutionary tribunal was ap- 
pointed, and to have ended in July, 1794, 
on the overthrow of Robespierre and hia 
accomplices. —A torm. Terror, Consterna- 
tion. See under Alarm. 

Terror - breatliliig ( ter ' tot - breTH - ing ), a. 
Inspiring terror; terrifying. ‘The stern 
throat of terror-breathing war. ’ Drayton. 

Terrorism (teriror-izm), n. The act of one 
who terrorizes; a system of government by 
terror; the practice of exercising intimida- 
tion to coerce people towards a certain 
course. 

Terrorist (teriror-ist), n. One who rules by 
intimidation ; one who advocates, recom- 
mends, or practises terrorism; specifically, 
an agent or partisan of the revolutionary 
tribunal during the reign of terror in 
France. 

Thousands of those hell-hounds called terrorists, 
whom they had shut up in prison cm their last revolu- 
tion as the satellites cjf tyramiy, are let loose on the 
people. Burke. 

Terrorize (ter'ror-iz), v. t. To impress with 
terror or fear; to sway by terror; to terrify; 
to appal; to frighten. 

Terror-smitten (teriror-smit-n), a. Smitten 
or affected with terror; terrified. 
Terror-Stricken, Terror-struck (teriror- 
strik-n. ter'ror-struk), a. Struck with 
terror; alarmed; appalled; terrified. 

Terry (ter'ri), n. [Fr. tirer, to draw,] A 
textile fabric, with a long, smooth pile, 
such as plush or velvet, and so called pro- 
bably from the drawing out of the wires 
over which the warp is laid to make the 
series of loops seen in Brussels carpet or 
uncut velvet. 

Terry -velvet (ter'ri-vel-vet), n. A silk 
plush or ribbed velvet. 

Terse (t^rs), a, [L. tereus, pp. of tergo, to 
rub or wipe.] l.t Wiped; rubbed; appear- 
ing as if wiped or rubbed; smooth. 

Many stones, preciou.s and vulgar, although terse 
and .smooth, have not this attractive power. 

.S'zV T, Broivne. 

2. t Refined ; accomplished ; polished : said 
of persons. ‘ Your polite and terse gal- 
lants.’ Massinger. — ^. Free from super- 
fluity; neatly or elegantly compact or con- 
cise; neat and concise. 

In eight terse lines has Phaedrus told 
(So frugal were the bards of old) 

A talc of goats; and closed with grace, 

Plan, moral, all, in that short space. IV. Whitehead. 

Tersely (tSrs'li), ado. In a terse manner; 
neatly; compactly; concisely. 

Fastidious Brisk, a courtier, , , . speaks good 
remnants ; swears tersely and with variety. 

B. yonson. 

Terseness (tSrs'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being terse; neatness of style; com- 
pactness; conciseness; brevity. 

His (Swinburne’s) poems do not aim at terseness, 
and many of them rim to an inexcusable length 
through their iteration and dilTuseness. So ignorant 
Is he of the value of conciseness that he fails to per- 
ceive that the point of Byron’s inscription, ‘ Cor Cor- 
dium,’ on the tomb of Shelley, lies in its brevity, and 
expands it into a sonnet. Quart. Rev, 

Ter-tenant, n. See terrb-tenant. 

Tertlal (t^rshal), a. [L. tertius, third.] A 
term applied to the feathers mowing on 
the last or Innermost joint of a bird’s wing. 
See Tertiary, n. (d). Swainson. 

TerUal (t^rishal), n. In omith. one of the 
tertlal feathers or tertiaries. 

Tertian (t^rishan), a. [L. tertianus, from 
tertius, third.] Occurring every other day; 
as, a tertian fever. 

Tertian ( tdrislian), n. 1 . A fever or other 
xUsease wnose paroxysms return every other 
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day ; an intermittent whose paroxysms occur 
after intervals of about forty-eight hours.-— 
2. t A measure of 84 gallons, the third part 
of a tun. 

Tertiary (tferishi-a-ri), a. [L. tertiarins, 
from tertim, third.] Of the third order, 
rank, or formation; third.— Ter fiarp colour, 
a colour produced by the mixture of two 
secondary colours, as citrine, russet, or olive. 
See Tertiary, n. (c). — Tertiary era or epoch, 
in geol. the era during which the tertiary 
formation was being deposited, correspond- 
ing to the earliest period in which mammals 
appear, — Tertiary feather, in omith. see 
Tertiary, n— Tertiary formation, in geol. 
the third great division of stratified rocks, 
lying immediately above the secondary. The 
earlier geologists used this term as desig- 
nating all strata above the secondary; but 
later discoveries have tended to modify its 
sense by way of restriction. As now em- 
ployed the term tertiary formation desig- 
nates the rock-system extending from the 
chalk (the highest member of the secondary), 
on which it rests, ta the base of the post- 
tertiary system, which latter, according to 
some, includes the strata belonging to the 
glacial epoch, while others leave them in 
the tertiary. It is noteworthy that there is 
a complete and entire physical break be- 
tween the rocks of the secondary or meso- 
zoic and tertiary periods, the latter resting 
in no instance conformably on the former, 
while there Is an equally complete break in 
the life of the two periods, not a single se- 
condary animal or plant being known to 
have survived the cretaceous period with 
the exception of a few Foraminifera. In the 
tertiary rocks, on the otlier hand, not only 
are ail the animals and plants more or less 
like existing types, but we meet with a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of living spe- 
cies as we pass from the bottom to the top. 
The classification of the tertiary formation 
is based on this increase, the strata being 
divided into two great groups as follows:— 
(1) The Older Tertiary, comprising the 
Eocene, with five per cent of living species, 
and the Miocene, with twenty-five per cent. 

The Newer Tertiary, comprising the 
Older Pliocene, containing fifty per cent of 
living species, and the Newer Pliocene, con- 
taining ninety-five per cent. 

Tertiary (Wr'shi-a-ri), n. That which is ter- 
tiary or third in order or succession ; as, 
(a) in geol. the tertiary system of rocks or 
tertiary era. See the adjective. (5) A mem- 
ber of the third division of a monastic order. 

The oriler of St Francis had, and of necessity, its 
tertiaries like that of St. Dominic. Milman. 
(c) A colour, as russet, citrine, olive, and 
tile like, produced by the mixture of two 
secondai'y colours. The tertiaries are grays, 
and are either red-gray, blue-gray, or yellow- 
gray when these primaries are in excess, or 
they are violet-gray, orange-gray, or green- 
gray when these secondaries are in excess. 
Fairholt. (d) In omith. one of the featliers 
supported by that part of a bird’s wing 
wliich corresponds to the upper arm in 
man, as distinguished from the primaries 
(or quills) and the secondaries. Also called 
Tertial. 

Tertiate (tdrishi-at), v.t. pret. & pp, terti- 
ated; ppr. tertiatiiig. (L. tertio, tertiatwm, 
to do every third day, from tertius, third.] 

1. To do for the third time. Johnson.— 

2. To examine, as the thickness of the metal 
at the muzzle of a gun; or in general to ex- 
amine the thickness of ordnance, in order 
to ascertain its strength. 

Tertlum quid (t6r'shl-um kwid). [L.] A 
third something in addition to two others, 
what this something is being left indefinite. 
Tertium sal (t6rishi-um 8al),n. In old chem. 
a neutral salt, as being the product of an 
acid and an alkali, making a third substance 
different from either. 

TertulUanist (t^r-tuTyan-ist), n. A mem- 
ber of a branch of the African Montanists : 
so named from Tertullian, who embraced 
Montanist opinions. 

TeninolllB (ter-un'shi-us), n. [L., from ter, 
three times, and uncia, an ounce.] An an- 
cient Roman coin, being the fourth part of 
the as, and weighing 3 ounces. 

Teru-toro (ter-b-tero), n. A South Ameri- 
can bird of the plover kind ( Vanellus cay- 
anensis), so named from its harsh screaming 
voice, which disturbs the stillness of the 
Pampas, especially at night. It resembles 
the pewit, but its wings are armed viith 
short spurs like those on the legs of the com- 
mon cock. When hatching, it attempts like 
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the pewit to draw away enemies from its 
nest by feigning to be wounded. Its eggs 
are esteemed a delicacy. 

Tery,t a. Full of tears. Chaucer. 

Terza-rlma (tar'tsft-re'mii), n. [It,, third or 
triple rhyme.] A complicated system of 
versification, borrowed by the early Italian 
poets from the troubadours. Byron adopted 
it in his Prophecy of Dante. 

Terzetto (tar-tBet'td). n. [It.] In rntmc, a 
short composition, piece, or movement for 
three performers, vocal or instrumental; a 
short trio. 

Teaho-lama (tesh'o-la-mk). n. One of the 
two popes of the Buddhists of Thibet and 
Mongolia, the other being the Dalai-Laina, 
each supreme in his own district. When the 
Tesho dies his place is filled by a child, 
into whose body he has announced before 
death his purpose of migrating. Called also 
Bogdo-lama, Pen-chen. See Dalai -Lama. 

Tessaradecad (tes'sa-ra-de-kad), n. [Or. 
tessares, four, and dekas, the number ten.) 
A group of fourteen individuals; an aggre- 
gate of fourteen. Farrar. 

Tessella (tes-seria), n. pi. TesflellSB (tes- 
sel'le). Same as Tessera. 

Tessellar (tes'sel-ldr), a. Formed with tes- 
serue or in squares. 

Tessellated (tes'sel-lat-ed), a. [L. tessella, a 
little square stone; dim. of tessera, a square.) 
Formed by inlaying differently coloured 
materials in little squares, triangles, or other 
geometrical figures, or by mosaic work. Also 
written with one 1. See Tessera. 

The beauty, variety, and elaboration of the pave- 
ments formed by the ancients with variously coloured 
tesserae, in the manner of mosaic, have been the sub- 
ject of admiration in modern times. . . . These tes- 
selated pavements arc also exceedingly interesting 
from the cautious arrangements which, it is evident, 
were observed in their structure. Fairholt. 

Tessellation (tes-sel-Ia'shon), n. 1. Tessel- 
lated or mosaic work.— 2. The operation of 
making tessellated w'ork. 

Te8Bellite(teB'8eMit),n. A mineral; apophyl- 
lite (which see). 

Tessera (tes'se-ra), n. pi. Tesaerse (tes^se- 
re). [L., a cube, a die, from Gr. tesseres, 
four.l 1. A small cube or square resembling 
our dice, and consisting of different mate- 
rials, as marble, precious stones, ivory. 



Fart of a Tessellated Pavement. 


ana. Tesserae of which it is composed. 

glass, wood, &c. These tesserce were used 
by the ancients to form tlie mosaic floors or 
pavements in houses, for ornamenting walls, 
and like purooses. — 2. A small square of 
bone, wood, &c. , used as a ticket of admis- 
sion to the theatre, or as a token for other 
purposes, in ancient Rome. 

Tesseraic (tes-se-ra'ik), a. Diversified by 
tessera: or squares; tessellated. 

Tesseral (tes'se-ral), a. 1 . Pertaining to or 
containing tessene. —2. In crystal, having or 
characterized by three equal axes at right 
angles, like the cube. 

Tesserariani (tes-se-ra'ri-anXa. [L. tessera, 
a die.] Of or pertaining to gambling; as, the 
tesserarian art. 

TeSSPlar (tes'u-lfer), a. In crystal, related 
to the cube, or having equal axes like the 
cube; tesseral. 

Test (test), n. [O.Fr. test. Mod. Fr. tH, from 
L. testum, an earthen vessel, from testa, a 
piece of earthenware, the shell of shell-fish 
or testaceous animal, from a root signify- 
ing to be dry, whence also E. thirst.] 1, A 
vessel used in refining gold and silver; a 
cupel. See Cupel.— 2. Examination by the 
cupel ; hence, any critical trial and exami- 
nation. 

Let there be some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp’d upon it. Shak, 

Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune 
like purest gold. Addison. 

8. Means of trial ; as, to offer money as a 
test of one's integrity. 

The issue of life and death is put upon our conduct 
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and behaviour; that U, made the ttst we are to be 
tried by, />aAry. 

4 . That with which anything is compared 
for proof of its genuineness ; a touchstone ; 
a standard. 

Unerriimr Nature . . . 

Life, force, and beauty must to all impart. 

At once the source, the end and test of art. Pope. 

6. Means of discrimination; ground of ad- 
mission or exclusion. 

Our test excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 

6. Judgment; discrimination; distinction. 

Who would excel, when few can make a te.d 
Betwixt indifferent writinK and the best? Drydett. 

7. In tshem. a substance which is employed 
to detect the presence of any ingredient in 
a compound, by causing it to exhibit some 
known property; a substance which, being 
added to another, indicates the chemical 
nature of that other substance by producing 
certain changes in appearance and proper- 
ties; a reagent; as, infusion of galls is a test 
of the presence of iron, which it renders 
evident by the production of a black colour 
in water and other liquids containing that 
metal; litmus is a teat for determining the 
presence of acids when uncombiued or in 
excess, as its blue colour is turned red by 
acids.— Syn. Criterion, standard, experience, 
proof, experiment, trial. 

Teat (test), v.t 1. In metal, to refine, as 
gold or silver, by means of lead, in a test, 
by the destruction, vitrification, or scorifl- 
cation of all extraneous matter.— 2. To put 
to the test; to bring to trial and examina- 
tion; to prove the genuineness or truth of 
by experiment, or by some fixed principle 
or standard; to compare with a standard; 
to try ; as, to teat the soundness of a princi- 
ple; to teat the validity of an argument. 

Strange 

Was love's dumb cry defying- change 
To test his worth. Tennyson. 

8. In chem. to examine by the application of 
some reagent. 

Test ( test ), n. [L. teata, a shell, <fec. See 
Test, w., above ] l. In zool. the outside 
hard covering of certain animals; as, a) the 
shell of MoUusca, which are for this reason 
sometimes called Teatacea. (b) The cal- 
careous shell of sea-urchins, (c) The thick 
leathery outer tunic of the sea-squirts (Tuni- 
cata). (d) The calcareous shell of the Forii- 
minifera, not as in the molluscs a true cuti- 
cular secretion, but immersed in the sarcodc. 
2. In bot. the outer coating or integument 
of a seed. 

Test (test), v.t. (L. teator, to bear witness, 
to testify, to attest, whence co7iteat, atteat. 
See Testament ] In law, to attest and 
date; as, a writing tested on such a day. 
Test (test), v.i. To make a will or testa- 
ment. [Old English and Scotch.] 

A wife has power to test without the consent of her 
husband. Be//. 

Testt (test), n. [L. teatia, a witness. See Tes- 
tament.] A witness. ‘Prelates and great 
lords of England, who were . . . testa of that 
deed. ’ Berners. 

Testa ( tes'ta ), n. An animal's shell or in- 
tegument; a test. 

Testable (test'a-bl), a. [L. teatabilia, from 
teator, to testify, to publish one’s last will. ] 
In law, (d) capable of being devised or given 
by will, (b) Capable of witnessing or of being 
witnessed. 

Testacea (tes-ta'she-a), n. pi. [L. teataceua, 
covered with a shell, testaceous, from testa, 
a shell.] Marine shelled animals, especially 
mollusca. A term rarely used in modem 
zoology, and most nearly corresponding in 
aigniflcance to the division Lamellibranchi- 
ata. The Testacea were the third order of 
Vermes in the Llunaean system. Cuvier ap- 
plied this term to an order of his class 
Acephala. 

Testacean (tes-ta'sh6-an), n. One of the 
Testacea. 

Testacean (tes-ta'sh6-an), a. Eelatlng to the 
Testacea. 

Testaoellns (tes-ta-seHus), n. [Dim. from 
L. Uata, a shell ] A genus of pulmonlferous 
gasteroiwds, which are furnished with a 
aiminutive shell, forming a shield or protec- 
tion to the heart. Two or three species 
have been enumerated; they infest gardens 
and nurseries. 

Te 8 taC 60 graphy(tes-t&'sh§-og"ra-fi),n. [L. 
testacea, and Gr. graphb, to write.] Same 
as Teataceology. 

TestaoeOlOflJ (tes-ta'she-ol"o-ii), n. [L. Ua- 
tacea (see TESTACEA), and Or. logos, dis- 
course.] The science of testaceous molluscs; 
conchology. [Hare.] 


Testaosons (tes-t&'shus), a. [L. teataema, 
from testa, a shell.] 1. Pertaining to shells; 
consisting of a hard shell, or having a hard 
continuous shell.— 2. In hot. brownish yel- 
low, like that of uuglazed brown earthen- 
ware.— Testaceous animals, animals having 
a strong thick entire shell, as oysters and 
clams ; distinguished from cruataceoua ani- 
mala, whose shells are more thin and soft, 
and consist of several pieces jointed, as lob- 
sters : now rarely used as a scientific term. 
— Testaceous mediciriea, all preparations of 
shells and like substances, as the powders 
of crabs' claws, pearl, &c. 

Test-act (test'akt), n. In Eng. hist, an act 
passed in the reign of Charles II., providing 
that all persons holding any important ofiBce, 
civil or military, from the crown, or receiv- 
ing money therefrom, should take the oaths 
of supremacy and allegiance, and subscribe 
a declaration against transubatantiation, 
and also receive the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper according to the usage of the Eng- 
lish Church. It was repealed in 1828. See 
under Corporation. 

Testacy (tea'ta-si), n. In law, the state or 
circumstance of being testate, or of leaving 
a valid testament or will at death. 
Testament (tes'ta-ment), n. [L. teatamen- 
tum, from teator, to be a witness, to make a 
will, from teatia, a witness; similarly testify, 
testimony, attest, contest, &c.] 1. In law, a 
solemn authentic instrument in writing, by 
which a person declares his will as to the dis- 
posal of his estate and effects after his death; 
a will. In Scots law, the word testament, 
in the strictly legal acceptation, signifies a 
deed in writing, by which the granter ap- 
points an executor, that is, a person to ad- 
minister his movable estate after his death, 
for the behoof of all who may be interested 
in it. A testament may thus consist merely 
of the nomination of an executor, or it may 
contain, along with such a nomination, 
clauses bequeathing, in the form of legacies, 
either the whole or part of the movable 
estate. In its more common meaning, how- 
ever, a testament is a declaration of what 
a person wills to be done with his movable 
estate after his death. See Will.— 2. The 
name of each general division of the canon- 
ical books of the sacred Scriptures ; as, the 
Old Testament; the New Testament. The 
name is equivalent to corenant, and in our ] 
use of it we apply it to the books which 
contain the old and new dispensations; that 
of Moses, and that of Jesus Christ. When 
used alone the word is often limited to the 
New Testament. 

Testamental (tes-ta-men'tal), a. Relating 
to a testament or will; testamentary. 

The testamental cup I take, 

And thus remember thee. Montgomery. 

Testamentary (tes-ta-men'ta-ri), a. 1. Per- 
taining' to a wul or to wills; as, testamentary 
causes in law.— 2. Bequeathed by will; given 
by testament. 

How many ^tamentary have been de- 

feated by the negligence or fraud of executors I 

A tier bury, 

8. Done or appointed by, or founded on, a 
last will or testament; as, testamentary 
guardians, that is, guar^ans appointed by 
testament or wilL 

Testamentation (te8'ta-men-ta"8hon), n. 
The act or power of giving by will. [Rare.] 

By this law the right of testamentation is taken 
away, which the Inferior tenures had always enjoyed. 

Burke. 

Testamur (tes-ta'mur), ». [L., we testify.] 

A certificate given to an English university 
student certifying that he has successfully 
passed a certain examination; so called 
from the opening words. 

Testate (tes'tat), a. [L. teatatus, having tes- 
tified, having published one's last will, pp. 
of teator, to witness, &c.] Having made and 
left a wQl. ‘ Persons dying testate and in- 
testate.’ Ayliffe. 

Testate (tes'tat), n. In law, one who has 
made a will; one who dies leaving a will or 
testament. 

Testation (tes-t&'shon), n. [L. teatatio, from 
teator, to witness. ] A witnessing or bearing 
witness. 

How clear a testation have the inspired premhets 
of God given of old to this truth. Bp. Mali, 

Testator (tea-t&t'or), n. [L.] A man who 
makes and leaves a will or testament at 
death. 

Testatrix (tes-tat'riks), n. [L., fern, of tes- 
tator.] A womMi who makes and leaves ft 
will at dea^ 


Testatom (tes-t&'tum), n. [L.] One of the 
clauses of an English deed, including a 
statement of the consideration money, and 
the receipt thereof: called also the wUneaa- 
ing or operative clause. 

Teste (tes'te), n. [Ablative sing, of L. teatia, 
a witness.] In law, the witnessing danse of 
a writ or other precept which expresses the 
date of its Issue. Wharton. See Writ. 

Tester (tes'ter), n. [O.Fr. testiere, a head- 
piece, the crown of a hat, <fec.; O.Fr. teate, 
Mod.Fr. t&te, ahead, from L. testa, an earthen 
pot, the skull, the head.] 1. The square 
canopy over a four-post bedstead. 

The flowers on my curtains and tester, I took for 
men in continual movement. Dr. Forbes tVinslow. 


2. In arch, a flat canopy, as over a pulpit, 
tomb, and the like.— 3. An old French silver 
coin, of the value of about sixpence sterling 
(originally eigliteenpence, afterwards nine- 
pence), so named from the teate (head) upon 
it; hence, in modem slang, a sixpence. 

While I have a shilling, thou sha’n’t want a tester. 

Smo/lett. 

Very leisurely, and as with a soul by no means to 
be dazzled by sixpences, the barber took up the 
te.fter. yerrold. 

Tester (tes'ter), n. One who tests, tries, 
assays, proves, or the like; as, a good tester. 
Testere,! n. [Fr. teatil’.re, from O.Fr. teate, 
Fr. Ute, the head.] A head-piece; armour 
for the head. Chaucer. 

Testemt (tes'tem), n. A sixpence. See Tes- 
ter. 

Testemt (tes'tem), v.t. To present with a 
testern or sixpence. 

To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have tes- 
tern'd me, in reciuital whereof, henceforth carry your 
letter yourself. Snak. 

Testes (tes'tez), n. pi. [L. teatia. See Tes- 
ticle. ] In anat the testicles. 
Test-fumace ( test'fSr-nas ), n. A form of 
refining furnace of the reverberatory kind 
for treating argentiferous alloy, as that of 
lead rich in silver. E. H. Knight. 
Test-glass (test'glas), n. A gla.s8 vessel of 
conical or cylindrical form, having a foot 
and sometimes a beak, used to hold liquids 
for testing, or other chemical solutions. 
E. H. Knight. 

Testicle (tes'ti-kl), n. [L. teaticulua, dim. of 
testis, a testicle. ] One of the glands which 
secrete the seminal fluid in males. 
Testicond (tes'tl-kond), a. [L. teatia, a tes- 
ticle, and condo, to hide.] In zool. said of 
an animal having the testicles 
concealed, as the Cetacea. 
Testicular ( tes-tik'u-ter ), a. 
Same as Teaticxilate. 
Testlcxilate, Testlculated 
(tes-tik'fi-lat, tes-tik'u-lat-ed), 
a. In bot. (a) shaped like a 
testicle. (6) Having two 
tubers resembling testicles, as 
some species of orchis. 
Testiere (tes-ti-ar'), ?i. [O. Fr. 
teste, the head.] A defence 
Tcsticulatc Root of plate-annour for the head 
—Orchis Morio. of a war-horse. 

Testlf,t a. [O.Fr., from teste, 
the head.] Headstrong; self-willed; testy. 
Chaucer. 

Testificate (tes-tif'i-kat), n. In Scots law, a 
solemn written assertion, not on oath, for- 
merly used in judicial procedure. 
Testification (tes'ti-fl-ka"shon), n. [L. tea- 
tijicatio. See TESTIFY,] The act of testify- 
ing or giving testimony or evidence. ‘A 
more direct service and teatijication of our 
homage to God.' South. 

Testificator (teB'ti-fi-kat-6r), n. One who 
testifies; one who gives witness or evidence. 
Testifier (tes'ti-fi-fer), n. One who testifies; 
one who gives testimony or bears witness to 
prove anything. 

The authority of the testifier Is founded upon his 
ability and integrity. Bp. Pearson. 

Testify (tes'tl-fl), v.i. pret. & pp. teatified; 
ppr. teatifying. [0. Fr. testier, from L. tea- 
tificor—teatia, a witness, ana facio, to make. 
See Testament.] l. To make a solemn de- 
claration, verbal or written, to establish 
some fact ; to give testimony for the pur- 
pose of communicating to others a know- 
ledge of something not known to them. 

Jesus . . . needed not that any should 

man, for he knew what was in man. Jn. ii. 35. 

2. In law, to make a solemn declaration 
under oath, for the purpose of establishing 
or making proof of some fact to a court ; to 
give testimony in a cause depending before 
a tribunal. 

One witness shall not test(/^ against any person to 
cause him to die. Num. xxxv. 30, 
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8 . To declare a charge; to bear 'writnese: fol- 
lowed by against. 

0 Israel, . . . I will «^<*iV/x/thee. Ps, 1. 7 

1 testified against them In the day wherein they 

sold provisions. Neh. xiii. 15. 

TeBtiiy (tes'ti-fl). V. t 1 . To affirm or declare 
solemnly for the purpose of establishing a 
fact; to bear witness to; to give evidence 
for. 

We speak that we do know, and testify th.it we 
have seen, and ye receive not our witness. 

•Jn. iii, II. 

2. In law, to affirm or declare under oath 
before a tribunal, for the purpose of proving 
some fact. — 3. To publish and declare 
freely. 

Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, 
repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Acts xx. ai. 

Testily (tes'ti-li), adv. In a testy manner ; 
fretfully; peevishly; with petulance. 
Testimonial (tes-ti-mO'ni-al), n. [O. Fr. tes- 
timoniale, from L. testimonium. See TES- 
TIMONY.] 1. A writing or certificate in fav- 
our of some one’s character or good conduct; 
a writing produced by any one as evidence 
for himself or his pretensions ; a certificate 
of one’s qualifications, or of the worth or 
genuineness of anything. 

It Is possible to have such testimonials of divine 
authority as may be suflicient to convince the more 
reasonable part of mankind, and pray what is want- 
ing in the testimonies of Jesus Christ? T. Burnet. 

2. A gift raised by subscription in acknow- 
ledgment of an individual’s services, or as 
a tokeu of respect for his worth, presented 
to himself in the form of a sum of money, 
piece of plate, his portrait, or the like, or 
if done after death, taking the form of a 
monument, benevolent endowment, and the 
like. 

The portrait was intended as a testimonial, ‘ex- 
pressive of the eminent services of Mr. 13. in i)romot- 
ing and securing tlie prosperity of the town.’ 

IT. Collins. 

The late lamented O’Connell . . . over whom a 
grateful country has raised such a magnilic-ent testi- 
monial. Thackeray. 

Testimonial (tes-ti-mo'ni-al), a. Relating 
to or containing testimony. 

A clerk does not exhibit to the bishop letters mis- 
sive or testimonial testifying his gootl behaviour. 

A yliffe. 

Testimonialize (tes-ti-mo'ul-al-iz), v. t. To 
present with a testimonial. [New and col- 
loq] 

People were testimonializing his wife. Thackeray. 

Testimony (tes’ti-mo-ni), n. [L. testimoni- 
um, from testor, to give witness, from testis, 
a witness. J 1. A solemn declaration or affir- 
mation made for the purpose of establish- 
ing or proving some fact; statement or 
statements made in proof of something. 
Testimony, in judicial proceedings, may be 
verbal or written, but must be under oath. 
2. Statement or declaration of facts ; tenor 
of statements made; representation; de- 
claration; as, these doctrines are supported 
by the uniform testimony of the fathers ; 
the belief of past facts must depend on the 
evidence of human testimony, or the tenti- 
mony of historians.— 3. Act of bearing wit- 
ness ; open attestation ; profession. 

Thou ... for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach. Milton. 

4. Witness; evidence; proof of some fact. 
‘To this I call my friends in testimony.’ 
Tennyson. — 5. Anything equivalent to a 
declaration or protest; a manifestation. 

Shake off the dust under your feet, for a testimony 
against them. Mark vi. ii. 

C. In Scrip, (a) the two tables of the law. 

Thou .shalt put into the ark the testimony which I 
shall give thee. Lx. xxv. 16. 

(d) Divine revelation generally ; that which 
is divinely revealed or communicated ; the 
Word of God; the Scriptures. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple. Ps. xix. 7. 

—Evidence, Testimony. See underEviDKNOE. 
Testimony t (tes^ti-mo-ni), v.t. To witness. 

Let him be but testimonied in his own bringings 
forth, and he shall appear a scholar, a statesman, 
and a soldier. Shak. 

Testlness (tes'ti-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of l)eing testy; fretfuluess; peevishness; 
petulance. 

Testiness is a disposition or aptness to be angry. 

Locke. 

Testing (test'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
tests, or the act of applying a test; as, 
(a) the act or operation of trying the strength 
of anything, as a chain, a tube, a beam, 
rafter, t&c., in order to ascertain whether 


it is sufficientlv strong to answer the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. (6) In chem. 
the act or operation of examining by re- 
agents to detect the presence of anydn^edi- 
ent. (c) In metal, the operation of refining 
large quantities of gold or silver by means 
of lead in the vessel called a test; cupella- 
tion. In this process the extraneous matter 
is vitrified, scorified, or destroyed, and the 
metal left pure. 

Testing-Clause (test'ing-klftz). n. In Scots 
law, the clause in a formal written deed or 
instrument by which it is authenticated 
according to the forms of law. It consists 
essentially of the name and designation of 
the writer, the numl)er of pages of which 
the deed consists, the names and designa- 
tions of the witnesses, the name and designa- 
tion of the person wlio penned the deed, 
and the date and place of signing. 

Test-object (test'ob-iekt), n. A minute ob- 
joct, generally organic, whereby a person is 
enabled to prove the efliciency of a micro- 
scope, only microscopes of a certain power 
being capable of showing such objects, or 
of enabling their markings or peculiar struc- 
ture to be clearly seen. 'J’he muscular fibres 
of the mammalia, portions of the eye of 
fishes, scales of the wings of insects, and the 
shells or frustules of the Diatomacea;, are 
very generally employed. See Test-plate. 

Teaton t (tes'ton), 71. [O.Fr. See Tester.] 
A tester; a sixpence. 

You cannot give him less than a shilling in con- 
science; for the book he had it out of cost him a 
iestoft ,it least. B. fonson. 


Testone, Testoon (tes-td'ne, tes-tdn'). n. 
[It. testone. See Teston. ] An Italian silver 
coin worth about l«. Ad.‘, also, a Portuguese 
coin worth about 7d. sterling. 

Test-paper (test'pa-p6r), n. 1, In chem. a 
paper impregnated witli a chemical re- 
agent, as litmus, &c. , and used for detecting 
the presence of certain substances, whose 
presence causes a reaction and a change in 
the colour of the paper.— 2. In law. an in- 
strument admitted as a standard of com- 
parison for hand- writing. [United States.] 
Test -plate (test'plat), n. A finely-ruled 
glass plate used in testing the power and 
defining quality of microscopes. Some of 
these ruled plates have the almost incredible 
number of 225,000 lines to the inch. 
Test-pump (test'pump), n. A force-pump 
for testing the strength of boilers, tubes, 
and other hollow articles by hydraulic 
pressure. 

Testmt (tes'tril), 71 . A sixpence. See 
Tester. 


Sir Toly. Come on, there’s a six|)ence for you ; 
Ict’.s have a song. 

Sir Andrew. There’s a ffj/’r// of me, too. Shak. 


Test-tube (test'tub), n. 1. A tube or thin 
cylinder of glass used in testing and analys- 
ing liquids.— 2. A chlororneter. 

Testudinal (tes-tu'din-al), a. [See Testudo. ] 
Pertaining to the tortoise, or resembling it. 

Testudlnaria (tes-tu'di-na'Ti-a), n. [L. tes- 
tudo, a tortoise. ] A genus of Dioscoreacese, 
characterized by the cork-like covering or 
bark of its rhizome, which is wholly above- 
ground. I n time the covering cracks deeply 
and forms large protuberances, which some- 
what resemble the shells of tortoises. The 
best known species, T. elephantipes, is 
grown in greenhouses in this country, 
where it is called elephant's- foot, in refer- 
ence to its unwieldy rootstock. It is a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called Hottentots’ bread, from the fleshy in- 
teriors of the rhizomes having been used as 
food by the Hottentots. 

Testudlnarlous (tes-tfi'di-na'Tl-us), a. Re- 
sembling a tortoise-shell in colour; covered 
with red, black, and yellow patches, like a 
tortoise-shell. 

Testudlnata (te8-t(i'di-na"ta), 71. pi. [See 
Testudo.] Another name for the order 
Chelonia, comprehending the tortoises and 
turtles. 

Testudinate. Testudiuated (tes-tu'din-at, 
tes-tu'din-at-ed), a. [L. testudinatus, from 
testudo, a tortoise.] Resembling the back 
of a tortoise ; constructed like the back of 
a tortoise; arched; vaulted. 

Testudineous (tes-tu-din'S-us), a. [See 
above. ] ResemDling the shell of a tortoise. 

Testudlnldss (tes-tfi-dml-dS), n.pl. The 
land-tortoises, a family of chelonian reptiles 
distinguished by their highly-arched cara- 
pace and short clubby feet. See Tortoise. 

TSStUdO (tes>tu'dd), n. [L., a tortoise, hence 
the worliKe contrivance, from testa, a shell. ] 
1, Among the ancient Romans a cover or 
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screen which a body of troops formed with 
their oblong shields or targets, by holding 
them over their heads when standing close 



Roman Testudo, from Trajan’s Pillar. 


to each other. This cover somewhat re- 
sembled the back of a tortoise, and served to 
shelter the men from missiles thrown from 
above. The name was also given to a struc- 
ture movable on wheels or rollers for pro- 
tecting sappers. — 2. A shelter similar in 
shape and desimi to the above employed as 
defences for miners, <fec. , when working in 
ground or rock which is liable to cave in. — 
3. In med. an encysted tumour, which has 
been supposed to resemble the sliell of u 
turtle. Called also Talpa. — i. In tool, the 
land-tortoises, a genus of chelonian reptiles. 
See Tortoise.— 5. In music, a musical in- 
strument ; a Bijecies of lyre : so called in 
allusion to the lyre of Mercury, fabled to 
have been made of the shell of the sea-tor- 
toise. 

Testy (tesTi), a. [O.Fr. testu, headstrong, 
wilful, obstinate; Mod. Fr. titu; from O.Fr. 
teste, Mod. Fr. te'te, the head; comp. E. heady. 
Bee 'Tester.] Fretful; peevish; petulant; 
easily irritated. 

Must 1 stand and crouch under your testy humour? 

Shak. 

My lord tired of his quiet life, and ^'rew weary and 
then testy at those gentle Lunds witli which Ijis wife 
would have held him. Thackeray, 

Tetanic (te-tan'ik), a. Pertaining to or de- 
noting tetanus; as, tetanic spasm. 

Tetanic (te-tan'ik), n. In med. a remedy 
which acts powerfully on the nerves, and 
through them on the muscles, as nux vomica, 
strychnia, etc., causing death in over-doses. 

Tetanin (tet'an-in), 71. An anti-toxin to 
counteract tetanus or lock-jaw. 

Tetanoid (tet'an-oid), a. Resembling tet- 
anus. 

Tetanus (tet'a-nus), n. [Gr. tetanos, te- 
tanus, also stretched, from teino, to stretch. 
See Thin.] Spasm with rigidity; a disease 
characterized by a more or less violent 
and rigid spasm of many or all of the 
muscles of voluntary motion. The varie- 
ties of this disease are : (1) trismus, or 
locked-jaw; (2) opisthotonos, where the body 
is thrown back by spasmodic contractions 
of the muscles; (3) emprosthotonos, where 
the body is bent forwards ; (4) pleurothoto- 
nos, where the body is bent to one side. 
These affections arise more frequently in 
warm climates than in cold. They are occa- 
sioned either by exposure to cold, or by 
some irritation of the nerves in consequence 
of local injury by puncture, incision, or 
laceration; hence the distinction of tetanus 
into idiopathic and traumatic. Lacerated 
wounds of tendinous parts prove, in warm 
climates, a never-failing source of these 
complaints. In cold climates as well as 
in warm locked-jaw (in which the spasms 
are confined to the muscles of the jaw or 
throat) frequently arises in consequence of 
the amputation of a limb, or from lacerated 
wounds. Tetanic affections which arise in 
consequence of a wound or local injury 
usually prove fatal. Tetanus is also distin- 
guished, according to its intensity, into 
acute and chronic. — Artificial tetanus, a 
state of the system Induced by certain poi- 
sons, as strychnia, brucina, or their salts, in 
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which the symptoms of intense tetanus are 
exhibited. 

Tetartohedral (t6-tJtr't6-h6"dran, a. [Gr. 
tetartos, fourth, and hedra, a base.] In 
crystal, having one-fourth the number of 
planes requisite to complete symmetry. 
I^tartohedrally (te-tar'to-he'^draMi), adv. 
In a tetartohedral form or arrangement. 
Tetartohedrlflm (ts-tftr't6-he"dnzm), n. In 
crystal, the state or property of being modi- 
fied tetartohedrally. 

Tetarto-prlBinatic (t 6 -tai*'t 5 -priz-mat"ik), 
a. [Gr. tetartos, fourth.] In crystal, same 
as Triclinic. 

Tetaug (te-tftgO, n. Same as Tautog. 
Tetdlft n. Same as Tache. Romaunt of 
the Rose. 

TetchineSB, Tetchy (tech'i-ncs, tech'i). See 
Teohiness, Techy. 

TBte (tat), n. [Fr., head. See Tester.] 
False hair; a kind of wig or cup of false 
hair. ‘ Her wig or tete . . . thrown care- 
lessly upon her toilette. ’ Rev. R. Graves. 
Tdte-4-tdte (tat'a-tat), adv. [Fr.] Head 
to head ; cheek by jowl ; face to face ; in 
private; in close confabulation. 

Long- before the squire and dame 
Have, relieved their flame. Prior. 

Lord Monmouth fell into the easy habit of dining^ 
in his private rooms, sometimes ttte-ii-tite with Ville- 
bccque. Disraeli. 

Tdte-^-tdte (tat'a-tat), a. Head to head ; 
private; confidential; with none present 
but the parties concerned ; as, a Ute-d-Ute 
conversation. 

Tdte-4-tdte (tat'a-tat), n. 1. A private in- 
terview with no one present but the parties 
concerned; a friendly or close conversation. 

2. A kind of sofa for two persons so curved 
that they are brought face to face while 
sitting on different sides of the sofa. 
T6te-du-pont ( tat-du-pofi I, n. [Fr.] In 
fort, a work that defends the head or en- 
trance of a bridge nearest the enemy. 
Tether (teTH'6r), n. [Also tedder, O. E. tedir; 
not in A. Sax. , but in similar forms in the 
cog. languages; Icel. tjdthr, a tether, tjdthra, 
to tether; O.Fris. tieder, tiader, L.G. tider, 
O.Sw. tiuther, a cord, band, tether; from 
same root as to tie, Goth, tiuhan, to lead, 
to hold.] A rope or chain by which a graz- 
ing animal is confined within certain limits. 
Often used figuratively in sense of course in 
which one may move until checked ; scope 
allowed. 

They had nearly run to the end of their tether. 

Trollope. 

Tether (teTH'6r), v.t To confine, as a graz- 
ing animal, with a rope or chain within 
certain limits. 

He that bounded thy power tethered thee shorter. 

Bp. Hall. 

Tethys (te'this), n. [Gr. tethys, an oyster, a 
kind of ascidian. ] A genus of nudibranchlate 
gasteropoda, inhabiting the Mediterranean, 
and characterized by having two rows of 
branchiae, resembling branching tufts along 
the back, and a very large membranous and 
fringed veil on the head, wWch shortens as 
it curves under the mouth. On the base of 
the veil are two compressed tentacula, from 
whose margin projects a small conical point. 
Tetra-. [Gr., from tettares, tessares, four, 
equivalent to L. quadri-.] A prefix in com- 
pounds, derived from the Greek, signifying 
four, fourfold ; as, tetractiord, tetragon, te- 
trarch. 

Tetrabranchlata (tet'ra-brang-ki-a"ta), n. 
^ An order of Cephalopoda, comprising the 
two families Nautilidae and Ammonitidas. 
Of this order the pearly nautilus may be re- 



T etrabranchiata. 


Pearly Nautilus {Nautilus pompilius). The shell 
cut open, showing the chambers, the septa, the 
siphuncle, and the animal, a. Respiratory funnel. 

b. Branchiae (the mantle cut open to show them). 

c. Arms or brachial tentacles, d. Hood, e. Eye. 
m. Mantle, n. Shell-muscle, s, Siphuncle. 

garded as the type, being the only living 
member of the order, thoagh its fossil re- 
presentatives (Orthoceras, Anunonites, (&c.) 
are remarkably abundant. The character- 
istic features of the order are the external 


many-chambered shell, the septa between 
the chambers of which are perforated by 
the tube, called a ‘siphuncle;' branchiro 
four in number, arms numerous. See also 
Nautilus. 

Tetrabranchiate (tet-ra-brang'ki-at), a. 
[Gr. tetra, tour, and branchia, gills.] Hav- 
ing four gills; as, the tetrabranchiate ceph- 
alopods. 

Tetracaulodon (tet-ra-kaFo-don), n. [Gr. 
prefix tetra, four, kaulos, a stalk, and odirus, 
a tooth. ] A fossil animal of the miooene 
period, by some regarded as a distinct spe- 
cies, akin to the mastodon, and so named 
from Its having four tusks, two short ones 
in the lower jaw in addition to the long 
ones of the upper jaw. Owen regards it 
simply as au immature Mastodon giganteus. 
TetraceruB (tfi-tras'^-rus), n. [Gr. prefix 
tetra, four, and keras, a horn.] The ge- 
neric name of a curious species of Indian 
antelope (T. quadricornis), whose trivial 
name is a Latin repetition of the Greek 
Mneric one, both being due to the fact that 
it has four horns. The front pair of horns 
are very short and placed just above the 
eyes, the hinder much longer and occupy- 
ing the usual position on the head. The 
females are hornless. The animal has the 
habit of making lofty bounds. The height 
of the adult is about 20 inches, and the col- 
our bright bay above and gray-white below. 
Tetrachenlum, TetrachoBnium ( tet-ra- 
ke'ni-um), n. [Gr. prefix tetra, four, and 
acheniurn. See ACHENE. ] In hot. a fruit 
formed by the adhesion of four achenia. 
Tetrachord (tet'ra-kord), n. [Gr. tetra- 
chordon — tetra, four, and chords, a chord.] 
A scale series of four notes. The word in 
its modern sense signifies a half of the 
octave scale, as C to F and G to C.— Con- 
junct tetrachords, tetrachords whicli over- 
lap, as C to F and F to E— Disjunct tetra- 
chords, tetrachords which have a degree 
between them, as C to F and G to C. 
TetrachotomouB (tet-ra-kot'o-mus), a. 
(Gr. tetrachos, in a fourfold manner, and 
temnd, to cut or divide.] Having a division 
by fours; separated into four parts or 
series, or into series of fours; as, a tetra- 
chotornous stem. 

Tetracoccous (tet-ra-kok'kus), a. [Gr. 
prefix tetra, four, and kokkos, a berry.] 
In bot. having four cells elastically dehis- 
I cing and separating. 

Tetracolon (tet'ra-k6-lon). n. [Gr, prefix 
tetra, four, and kblon, limb, member.] In 
pros, a stanza or division of lyric poetry con- 
sisting of four verses. 

Tetrad (tet'rad), n. [Gr, tetras, tetrados, 
the number four. ] 1. The number four ; a 
collection of tour things. —2. In chem. an 
atom the equivalence of which is four, or 
an element one atom of which is equiva- 
lent, in combination, to four atoms of 
hydrogen. 

Tetradactyl (tet'ra-dak-til), n. [Gr. tetra, 
four, and daktylos, a finger or toe.] An 
animal having four toes on each foot; a 
tetradactyl OUB animal. 

TetradaotylouB (tet-ra-dak'tll-us), a. Hav- 
ing four toes on each foot. 

Tetradecapoda (tet'ra-de-kap"o-da), n. pi. 
[Gr. prefix tetra, four, deka, ten, and pous, 
podos, a foot.] The name given by Agassiz 
to a division of malacostracous crustaceans 
from their having, typically, seven pairs of 
feet in the adult. They are the Edrioph- 
thalmata of other zoologists. 
Tetradlapason (tet'ra di-a-pa"zon), n. 
[Gr. tetra, four, and diapason. ] Quadruple 
diapason or octave; a musical chord, other- 
wise called a quadruple eighth or twenty- 
ninth. 

TetradlC (tet-rad^ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
a tetrad; tetratomlc. 

Tetradite (tet'ra-diU n. [From Gr. tetras, 
the number four.] One in some way having 
relation to the number four; as, (al one who 
regarded four as a mystic number, (b) Among 
the ancients, a child bom in the fourth 
month or on the fourth day of the month, 
(c) Eccles. one of certain sects who held this 
number in especial honour, astheManichees, 
who, thinking this the perfect number, be- 
lieved there were four persons in the God- 
head. 

Tetradraolun, Tetradracluna (tet'ra- 
dram, tet - ra - drak ' ma ), n. [Gr. tetra- 
drachmon— tetra, four, and drachmi, a 
drachm.] In ame. coi/nage, a silver coin 
worth S«. 8d. sterling, the drachma being 
estimated at 9|d. 

Tetradyznite Ktet'ra-dl-mlt), n. [Gr. tetra- 


dymos, fourfold, from its occurrence in quad- 
ruple crystals.] Same as Homtfe. Brande. 
Te^radyxnouB (tet'ra- dl-mus), a. [See 
Tetradymitb.] In bot. having four cells 


or cases, 

Tetradsmamla 


(tet'ra-di-na"mi-a), n. 
pi. [Gr. tetra, four, 
and dynamis, power, 
strength. ] The flf- 
teentli class of 
plants in the Lin- 
nrean system, com- 
prehending those 
plants which bear 
hermaphrodite 
flowers with six sta- 
mens, four of them 
longer than the 
other two. It was 
divided into two 
orders — Siliculosa, 
of which the com- 
mon garden -cress 
and shepherd’s - 
purse are examples, 
and Siliquosa, of 
which the mustard 
and cabbage are 
examples. All the 
plants of this class are now included in the 
nat. order Cruciferse. 



T etradynamia— Common 
Wallflower. 


Tetradynamlan, Tetradynamous (tet'ra- 
di-na"mi-an, tet-ra-din'a-mus), a. In bot. 
having six stamens, whereof four long ones 
are arranged in pairs opposite to each other, 
and alternate with two isolated short ones. 
Tetraedral (tet-ra-e'dral). See Tetra- 
hedral. 

Tetraedron (tet-ra-e'dron). See Tetra- 
hedron. 

Tetragon (tet'ra-gon), n. [Gr. tetragonon 
—tetra, four, and gOnia, an angle.] 1, In 
geom. a figure having four angles; a quad- 




Tetragons. 

I, Square, a, Parallelogram nr Oblong. 3, Rhombus. 
4, Rhomboid. 5 and 6, Trapezium. 


rangle, as a square, a rhombus, &c.— 2. In 
astral, an aspect of two planets with regard 
to the earth when they are distant from 
each other 90“ or the fourth of a circle. 

Tetragonal (tc-trag'on-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to a tetragon; having four angles or sides. 
Thus a square, a parallelogram, a rhombus, 
and a trapezium are tetragonal figures.— 
2, In bot. having four prominent longitudinal 
ang\e%.— Tetragonal ovary, one that is four- 
sided.— rctraoonal stem, one that has four 
sides, as in hamium purpureum. — 3. In 
crystal, same as Dimetric. 

TetragoniacesB (tet-ra-g6'ni-a"se-e), n. pi. 
[Gr. tetra, four, and gdnia, an angle, in 
allusion to the fruit being four-angled. ] 
A nat. order of incomplete dicotyledons, 
having the genus Tetragonia as its type. 
The plants of this order have thick succu- 
lent leaves, are chiefly maritime, and for the 
most part natives of tropical regions. T. 
expansa is a native of New Zealand and 
Japan, and is used by the natives of those 
countries as a remedy for scorbutic com- 
plaints. The genera Aizoon, Sesuvium, and 
Trianthema are also Included in this order, 
which is often combined with Ficoldese, 

Tetragonism t (tet-rag'on-izm), n. [See 
Tetragon,] The quadrature of the circle, 

Tetragonolepls (tet-rag'o-noP'g-pis), n. 
[Gr, tetra, four, gonia, an angle, and lepis, 
a scale. Lit. four-cornered scale,] A re- 
markable and numerous genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes, chiefly from the lias strata 
of Dorsetshire : so called from their large 
square scales. They belong to the Pycnodont 
family. 

TetragonolObUB (tet-rag'o-noP'b-bus), n. 
[Gr. tetra, four, gdnia, an angle, and lobos, 
a pod, from the legumes being furnished 
with four wings or four angles.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Legummosee, painlion- 
aceous division, allied to lotus, with which 
many authors unite it. The species are na- 
tives of Europe, and consist of herbs with 
broad leafy stipules, trifoliate leaves, and 
flowers seated on axillary peduncles, fur- 
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niahed with a bract. They have a close 
resemblance to blrd'S'foot trefoil, and in 
gardens are well adapted for ornamenting 
rock- work. T, purpureua, or purple-winged 
pea, is a native of the south of Europe. There 
is a variety of this species the legumes of 
which are cooked and eaten in southern 
regions in the same manner as French beans. 
Tetragonous (te-tra'gon-us), a. Same as 
Tetragmml. 

Tetragram (tet'ra-gram), n. [Or. tetra- 
grarnmos, with four lines— four, and 
aramma, a line. ] In georn, a figure formed 
by four right lines. 

Tetragrammaton (tet-ra-gram'ma-ton), n. 
[Or. tetra, four, and gramma, grammatos, 
a letter.] Among several ancient nations, 
the mystic number four, which was often 
symbolized to represent the Deity, whose 
name was expressed in several languages 
by four letters, as in the Assyrian Aciad, 
Egyptian Amon, Persian Sara, Greek Sut, 
and Latin Deus. 

Tetrag 3 Tl(tet'ra-jin), n. [Or. tetra, four, and 
gt/jie, a female. ] In 
out. a raonoclinous or 
hermaphrodite plant ^ ^ 

having four pistils. 

Tetragjmia (tet-ra- j in'- 
i-a), n.vl, [See above.] 

An order of plants in J/ 
several of the classes ^ 

in the LinnEoan system. 

It comprehends those Cjf” 

plants which have four 
pistils. The holly fur- Tetragynia— 
nishea an example. i/uadrifoiia. 

Tetragynian, Tetra- The four styles, 

g3m0UB(tet-ra-jin'i-an, 
tet-raj'in-us), a. In bot. having four carpels 
or four styles. 

Tetrahedral (tet-ra-he'dral), a. [See 
Tetrahedron.] 1 . Having or composed of 
four sides. —2. In crgstal. (a) having the 
form of the regular tetrahedron, (b) Per- 
taining or relating to a tetrahedron or the 
system of forms to wliich the tetrahedron 
belongs. — Tetrahedral angle, in geom. a 
solid angle bounded or inclosed by four 
plane angles. Written also Tetraedral. 
Tetrahedrlte (tet-ra-he'drit), n. [Or. 
tetra, four, and hedra, a base.] A name 
given to a group of isomorphous minerals, 
crystallizing in hemihedral forms of the 
monometric or regular system, and con- 
sisting of mixtures of sulphur-salts. Tlie 
name is more specifically given to the min- 
eral otherwise called fahl-ore or fahl-erz, 
large tetrahedral crystals of which, having 
mostly a rough dull surface, are found in 
the Cornish mines near St. Austel. More 
brilliant crystals occur at Andreasberg in 
the Hartz, Kreninitz in Hungary, Freiberg 
in Saxony, &c. 

Tetrahedron (tet-ra- A 

he'dron), n. [Or. tetra, / \ 

four, and hedra, a / \ 

base.] In a figure / ^ 

comprehended under / 'X 

four equilateral and / Vv 

equal triangles, or a / \\ 

triangular pyramid — — 

having four equal and Tetrahedron, 

equilateral faces. It 
is one of the five regular solids. In crystal. 
the tetrahedron is regarded as a secondary 
form of the octahedron, from which it is 
derived by cutting away the alternate angles 
or edges. Written also Tetraednm. 
Tetraliexahedxul (tet-ra-hek 8 A-he"dral ), 
a. [Qt. tetra, iouT, mdhexahrdrnl.] Hav- 
ing the form of a tetrahexahedrun. 
Tetrahexahedron (tet-ra-hekB'a-he"dron), 
n. [Or. tetra, four, and 
hexahedron. ] A solid ^ 

bounded by twenty -four ^ 
equal faces, four corre- /[ 


spending to each face of 
the cube. Called also I) 

Tetrakishexahedron. ||n^ / 

Tetralogy (te-trai'o-ji), 71. 

(Or. Utralogia— ‘tetra, 

four, and iogfos, discourse. ] Tetrahexahedron. 
The name given to a col- 
lection of four dramatic compositions, three 
tra^c and one satiric, which were exhibited 
^ “ler on the Athenian stage for the 

S it the festivals of Bacchus. 

ophodon (tet-ra-lofo-don), n. [Gr. 
Utra, four, U^hoa, a ridge, and odoua, odon- 
toa, a tooth.] A sub-genus of mastodons, 
based on the form of the molars, which have I 
four gap-like transverse rld^s. The other 
sub-genus is Trilophodon (which see). 


Tetraxnera (te-tram' 6 r-a),n.i?lL [Gr. tetra, 
four, and meroa, a part.] Latreille’s name 
for a section of coleopterous insects, dis- 
tinguished by 

having all the _ 

tarsi four- / 5 L 

jointed, as in ^ N 

the Rhyncho- 

phora. 

Tetramerous /pRinV 

(te-tram' 6 r-u 8 ), ^ V 

a. Consisting ^ / 

of or divided , v // 3 

into four I 1 

parts: charoc- ^ V 

torized byhav- ^ V y W 

ing four parts; [j 
8 peciflcally,(a) 

in bot. applied Tetramera. — \, Lamia aiirocincta. 
to a flower or 2, Foot of Tetraopes. 3, Foot of 
other complex Mcgascelis. 
organ having 

its parts in fours, (h) In entom. of or per- 
taining to the Tetramera. 

Tetrameter (te-tram'et- 6 r), n. [Gr, tetra, 
four, and metron, measure.] In aric. prosody, 
a verse consisting of four measures, that is, 
in iambic, trochaic, and anaptcstic verse, 
of eight feet; in other kinds of verse, of four 
feet. 

Tetrameter (te-tram'et- 6 r), a. Having 
four metres. ' The Latin tetrameter iambic. ' 
Tyrwhitt 

Teiramorph (tet'ra-morf), n. [Or. tetra, 
four, and morphe, shape.] In Christian art, 
the union of the four attributes of the evan- 
gelists in one figure, winged, and standing 
on winged flei-y wheels, the wings being 
covered with eyes. It is the type of unpar- 
alleled velocity. Fairholt. 

Tetrander (te-tran'd 6 r). n. [Gr. tetra, four, 
and aner, andro.^, a male.] In bot. a mono- 
clinous or hermaphrodite plant, having four 
stamens. 

Tetrandrla (te-tran'dri-a), 7 i. pi. [See above. ] 
The fourth class of plants in the Linnaean 



Tetraii dria— A udivigia /nssieuoides. 

system, comprehending such as have four 
stamens. The orders belonging to this class 
are Monogynia, Digynia, and Tetragynia. 
The teasel, dodder, and pond-weed furnish 
examples. 

Tdtrandrian, TetrandrouB (te-tran'dri-on, 
te-tran'drus). a. In bot. belonging to the 
class Tetrandria; monoclinous or herma- 
phrodite, and having four stamens. 

Intrant (tet'rant), n. [Gr. prefix tetra, 
four.] One of the four equal parts into 
which the area of a circle is divided by two 
diameters drawn at right angles to each 
other. Weale. [Rare.] 

Tetranthera (te-tran'th 6 r-a), n. [Prefix 
tetra, four, ana anther.] A large genus of 
trees, chiefly natives of the tropics and warm 
parts of the eastern hemisphere, nat. order 
LauracesB. They have evergreen feather- 
veined leaves and small heads of numerous 
flowers, T. Roxburghii or laurifoiia is a 
native of the mountmnsof India and China. 
The fruit yields a kind of greasy exudation, 
from which the Chinese make candles of a 
bad quality, and which serves as a basis for 

Tetrao (te-tra' 6 ), 7 i. [L., a grouse.] The name 
given by Linmeus to an extensive genus of 
gallinaceous birds, characterized by a naked 
and most generally red band, which occu- 
pies the place of the eyebrow. It includes 
all the various species of grouse, the fran- 
colins, partridges, and quails. The genus 
Tetrao, as now restricted, Includes only 
those members of the family Tetraonidse 
which have the toes covered with homy 
plates, and only rudimentary feathers on 


the feet. The species are natives of northern 
and temperate regions. See Grouse. 
Tetraodon (te-tra'o-don), 71. Same as Tet- 
radon (which see). 

Tetraonid (te-tra'O-nid), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Tetraonida). 

Tetraonld (te-tra'6-nid), n. One of the Tet- 
raonidffi. 

TetraonidBB (tet-ra-on'i-de),7i.^;Z. The grouse 
family, a family of birds 1»elonging to the 
sub-order Gallinacea? or Clamatores, of the 
order Rasores, distinguished by a naked 
band, often of a red colour, in place of an 
eyebrow. It comprises the various species 
of grouse (Tetrao), the ruffed grouse (Bo- 
nasa), the cock of the plains (Centrocerus), 
and the ptarmigans (Lagopus). 
Tetrapetalous ( tet-ra-pet'al-us ), a. [Or. 
tetra, four, and petalon, a leaf. ] In hot. con- 
taining four distinct petals or flower leaves; 
as, a tetrapetalous corolla. 
Tetrapharmacon, Tetrapharmaeuxu 
( tet - ra-fftrima-kon, tet-ra-filrma-kum ), 71 . 
[Gr. tetra, four, and vharmakon, a drug, a 
remedy.] A coml)inatlon of wax, resin, lard, 
and pitch, composing an ointment, 
TetraphvUouB (te-traf'il-lus), a. [Gr. utra, 
four, and phyllon, a leaf.] In bot. having 
four leaves; consisting of four distinct 
leaves or leaflets, 

Tetrapla (tet'ra-pla), n. [Gr. Utravlooa, 
fourfold.] The name given to an edition 
of the Bible, arranged by Origen in four 
columns, containing four Greek versions, viz. 
the Septuagint, that of Aqiiila, that of Sym- 
machus, and that of Theodotion ; also, a 
version in four languages. 
Tetrapneuxnonian (tet'ra-nu-mo"ni-an ), 
71. [Or. tetra, four, and p7ieu7n0n, a lung.] 
One of a section of spiders (Araneidas), com- 
prehending those which have four pulmon- 
ary sacs. 

Tetrapod (tet'ra-pod), n. [Or. tetra, four, 
and potis, podoa, a foot.] A four-footed ani- 
mal; especially an insect having only four 
perfect legs, as certain Lepidoptera. 
Tetrapodlchnite (tetTa-pod-ik'Tiit),7i. [Gr. 
tetra, four, pous, ])odos, a foot, and ichnoa, 
a footprint. ] In geol. the footprint of a four- 
iooted animal, as a saurian reptile, left on a 
rock. See ICHNITK. 

Tetrapody (te-trap'o-di), 71. [Gr. tetra, four, 
and po7is, podoa, a foot] A series of 4 feet; 
a measure or distance of 4 feet [Rare. ] 
Tetrapteran (te-trap't6r-an), 71 . [Gr. tetra, 
four, and pteron, a wing.] An insect which 
has four wings. 

TetrapterouB (te-trap't^r-us), a. [See Tet- 
RAPTKRAN.] Having four wings. 
Tetraptems (te-trap't6r-u8), 71 . [Gr. tetra, 
four, and ptermi, a wing or fin. ] 1. A genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes, nearly allied to 
the Xiphias or sword-fish. They inhabit 
tlie Mediterranean. —2. A genus of fossil 
fishes peculiar to the chalk formation, and 
characterized by the close apposition of their 
pectoral and ventral fins. 

Tetraptote (tet'rap-tot), 71 . [Gr. tetra, four, 
and ptosis, a case in grammar, lit a fulling, 
from piptO, to fall.] In grain, a noun that 
has four cases only. 

Tetraquetrouft (te-trak'we-trus), a. [Gr. 
utra, four, and -gwiriba, in L. triquetrua, 
three-cornered.] In bot. having four very 
sharp and almost winged corners. 

Tetrarch (te'trark or tet'rilrk), n. [Gr. U- 
trarchea— tetra, four, and arche, rule.] A 
Roman governor of the fourth part of a pro- 
vince; a subordinate prince; hence, any 
petty king or sovereign, Lu. iii. 1. 
Tetrarch t (te'trttrk or tet'rkrk), a. Four 
principal or chief. 'Tetrarch elements.’ 
Fuller. [Rare.] 

Tetrarohate (tS'trkrk-at or tetrkr-kat), n. 
The district under a Roman tetrarch, or the 
office or jurisdiction of a tetrarch. 
Tetrarchlcal (tet-rarikik-al), a. Pertaining 
to a tetrarch or tetrarchy. 

Tetrarchy (tet'rftr-ki), n. Same as Tet~ 
rarchate (which see). 

TetiUBepaloUB (tet-ra-sep'al-us), a. [Gr, 
Utra, four, and K sepal, the leaf of a calyx. I 
In bot applied to a calyx which is composed 
of four sepals. 

Tetra8paBton(tet-ra-Bpas'ton).7i. [Gr. utra, 
four, and apab, to pull.] A macliine in which 
four pulleys all act together. [Rare.] 
TetraspermouB (tet-ra-sp^r'mus), a. [Gr. 
tetra, four, nnd«p«7*ma, seed.] Inoot. having 
four seeds. — A Utraspemious plant is one 
which produces four seeds in each flower. 
Tetraspore (tet'ra-spor), n. [Gr. Utra, four* 
and E. spore.] In bot. among the algSB a col- 
lection of spores. Usually there are four,. 


oh, chain; Ch, Sc. look; g, go; j, Job; h, Fr. ton; ng, aing; IH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Tetrastyle Tenjple— 
Fortuna Virilis. 


whence the name; but aometlmes we find 
only three, and at other times as many as 
eight or ten, in which latter case the tet- 
raspore is sometimes said to be compound. 
Tetrasporlo (tet'ra-spor-ik), a. In hot. com- 
posed of tetraspores. 

Tetrastlc, Tetrastich (te-tras'tik), n. [Or. 
tetrastichos'-tetra, four, and stichos, verse.] 
A stanza, epigram, or poem consisting of 
four verses. 

Tetrastichous (te-tras'tik-us), a. In bot. 
having a four-cornered spike. 

Tetrastoon (te-tras'to-on), n. [Gr. tetra, 
four, and stoa, a por- 
tico. ] In arch, a court- 
yard with porticoes or 
open colonnades on 
each of its four sides. 

Britton. 

Tetrastyle(tet'ra-stii), 
a. and n. [Gr. tetra, 
four, and etijlas, col- 
umn.] In anc. arch. 
having or consisting of 
four columns; having 
a portico with four 
columns in front, as 
in tlie temple t)f For- 
tuna V’irilis at Rome. 

Tetrasyllable, Tetra- 
syllablcal (tet'ra-sil- 
lab"ik, tet'ra-sil-lab"- 
Ik-al), a. Consisting of 
four syllables. 

TetrasvUable (tet'ra- 
sil-la-bl), n. [Gr. tetra, 
four, and syllabi., syllable.] A word con- 
sisting of four syllables. 

Tetraihecal (tet-ra-the'kal), a. In bot. ap- 
plied to plants which have four loculaments 
or cavities in the ovary. 
TetrathlonlC(tet'ra-thi-on"ik),a. [Gr. tetra, 
four, and theion, sulphur.] Appellative of an 
unstable acid of sulphur containing oxygen 
and hydrogen (SgO^Ha), at one time com- 
monly used to tone photographic prints, 
but now disused. 

Tetratomic (tet-ra-tom'ik), a. Same as 
Tetradic. 

Tetrlc,t Tetricalt (tet'rik, tet'rik-al), a. [L. 
tetricus, from teter, offensive, foul] Fro- 
ward ; perverse ; harsh ; sour ; rugged. 
Knolles. 

TetricalneSB t (tet'rik-al-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being tetric; frowarduess; per- 
verseness. Bp. Ghuden. 

Tetlicltyt (tet-ris'i-ti), n. Crabbedness; 
perverseness; tetricalness. 

Tetricous t (tet'rik-usl, a. Tetric. 
Tetrodon (tet'ro-don), n. [Gr. tetra, four, 
and odoue, a tooth ] A genus of teleostean 
fishes of the order Plectognathi and family 
Gymnodontes, distinguished by the posses- 
sion of four large teeth, the jaws being each 
divided by a central suture. They have the 
power of inflating the body with wind, which 
causes them to float on the surface of the 
water, and gives them an almost spherical 
form. These fishes are confined to the seas 
of warm climates. Written also Tetraodon. 
See Globe-fish. 

Tetaryl (tet'ril), n. (C 4 H<j). The hypothe- 
tical radicle of the fourth alcohol of the 
C«H2“+i series. In the free state it con- 
tains C 9 H 18 , having been first isolated by 
Kolbe, who obtained it by electrolysis of 
valerianic acid. Called also Butyl. 
Tet:^lai]llne (te-trira-mln), n. (C 4 Hn N = 
N . H 2 .C 4 H 9 .) A colourless transparent liquid 
having a strongly ammoniacal and some- 
what aromatic odour, and producing dense 
white fumes with hydrochloric acid. It is 
produced by the action of potash on cyauate 
orcyanurate of tetryl. Called also Butyla- 
mine. 

Totrylene (tet'ri-lgn), n. (C 4 H 8 .) Oil-gas; 
a gaseous hydrocarbon of the olefine series, 
first obtained by the distillation of oil. See 
Coal-gas. 

Tetter ( tet't 6 r), n. [A. Sax. teter, G. zitter, 
tetter; connections doubtful; comp. Fr. 
dartre, Skr. dardra, tetter.] 1. A vague 
name of several cutaneous diseases, as 
herpes, impetigo, &c. 

A most instant trtfer bark’d about. 

Most lazar-iike, with vile and loathsome crust. 

All my smooth body. ShaJk. 

2. A cutaneous disease of animals, which 
spreads on the body in different directions, 
and occasions a troublesome itching. It 
may be communicated to man. 

Tetier (tet'tdr). v,t. To affect with the dis- 
ease called tetter. * Those measles, which 
we disdain should tetter us.' Shah. 


TetterouB (tet't^r-us), a. Having the char- 
acter of tetter. 'A tetterous eruption.’ 
Quincy. 

Tetter-totter (tet'ter-tot-ter), n. [From 
titter, teeter, and totter.'] A balancing play 
of children; see-saw. Called also Titter - 
cum-totter. [Provincial English.] 
Tett^onla (tet-ti-go'ni-a), n. [Gr. tettix, 
tetti^os, a kind of grasshopper, a cicada, and 

f fonva, a comer.] A genus of hemipterous 
nsects, known by the name of leaf-hoppers. 
T. vitis, destructive in vineyards, is found 
in Europe and in the United State! 
Tettigonladaa (tet-tl-go'ni-a-de), n. pi. Leaf- 
hoppers, a family of hemipterous insects, 
of whicli the genus Tettigonia is the type. 
See Tettigonia. 

TettlBht (teUish), a. [From JY. Ute, a head. 
See Test V. ] Captious; testy. ‘ He is the most 
tettieh knave.' Beau, tfc FI. See Teatish. 
Tetty t (tet'i), a. [See Tkttish.] Tetchy; 
peevish; irritable. ‘ So cbolerick and tetty, 
that no man may speak with tlicui.’ Barton. 
Teucrium (tu'kri-um), n. [From Teucer, 
fatlier-inrlaw of Dardanus, king of Troy- 
certain liealing virtues of the plant having, 
it is said, been discovered by him.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the Labiata). There 
are three British species, T. Chamcedrys, 
the common germander ; T. Scordium, the 
water germander; and T. Scorodo7iia, the 
wood germander or wood sage. 

Teuthidsa, Teutbidans (tu'thi-de. tu'thi- 
dauz), n. pi. [Gr. teuthis, teuthidoe, a cuttle- 
fish. ] A family ot decapodous cephalopods 
comprising the calamaries or squids. The 
species are characterized by the possession 
of an elongated body with lateral fins. The 
shell, called the gladius or pen, is internal 
and elongated, homy, and consists of a 
median shaft and of two lateral wings. 
The common calamary or pen-fish (Loliyo 
vulgaris), abundant on our coasts, is an 
example. 

Teutlose (tut'los), n. [Gr. beet] A 

kind of sugar, resembling glucose, said to 
exist in the juice of beet. 

Teuton (tu'ton), n. (L. Teutones, the Teu- 
tons, a latinized form of the native name. 
See Dutch.] Originally, the name given to 
members of an ancient German tribe first 
heard of 320 B.c. ; ultimately applied to the 
Goriiuinic peoples of Europe in general, and 
at present often used to include Germans, 
Dutch, Scandinavians, and those of Anglo- 
Saxon descent, as when we speak of Teutons 
as opposed to Celts. 

Teutonic (tu-ton'ik), a. Of or belonging to 
the Teutons; of or belonging to the peoples 
of Germanic origin; in the widest sense, per- 
taining to the Scandinavians, and to the peo- 
ples of Anglo-Saxon origin, as well astoGer- 
m.in races proper. — 2 ’ 6 'Mfontc nations, the 
different nations of the I’eutonic race. These 
are divided into three branches ; —( 1 ) The 
High Germans, including the Teutonic in- 
habitants of Upper and Middle Germany; 
those of Switzerland and the greater part 
of the Germans of Hungary. (2) The Saxon 
or Low German branch, including the Fi’is- 
ians, the Low Germans, the Dutch, the 
Flemings, and the English descended from 
the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, who settled 
in Britain. (3) The Scandinavian branch, in- 
cluding the Icelanders, the Norwegians, the 
Danes, and the Swedes. — Teutonic lan- 
guages, a tribe of tongues, belonging to the 
great Aryan or Indo-European family, which 
has been divided into three great sections, 
viz. : ( 1 ) Moeso-Gothic, the language used by 
Ulphilas in his translation of the Scriptures 
made in the fourth century for the Goths of 
Moesia. (2) German, subdivided into Low 
German and High German. The Low Ger- 
man tribe of tongues are the Anglo-Saxon 
or English, Old Saxon ,Platt-Deutsch or Low- 
German proper, Frisian, Dutch, and Flemish. 
The High German has been divided into 
three periods. Old High Gennan, Middle 
High German , and modem German. ( 8 ) The 
Scandinavian comprises Icelandic or old 
Norse, the Modern or pre- 
sent Norse, Danish, and 
Swedish. — Teutonic cross, 
in her. a name sometimes 
given to a cross potent, 
from its having been the 
original badge assigned by 
the emperor Henry VI. to 
the knights of the Teutonic Teutonic Crojs. 
order. — Teutonic order, a 
military reii^ous order of knights, estab- 
lished toward the close of the twelHh cen- 
tury, in imitation of the Templars and Hospi- 



tallers. It was composed chiefly of Teutons 
or Germans who marched to the Holy Land 
in the Crusades, and was established in that 
country for charitable purposes. At a later 
period the conquests of the order raised it 
to the rank of a sovereign power. It began 
to decline in the fifteenth century, and was 
finally abolished by Napoleon in 1809. 
Teutonic (tu-ton'lk),n. The language or lan- 
guages collectively of the Teutons. See the 
adjective. 

TeutonlClBm (tu-ton'i-slzm), n. A Teutonic 
idiom or mode of expression; a Germanism. 
Teutonlze (tu-ton-iz'), v.t. To make Teu- 
tonic or German; to render conformable to 
Gennan idiom or analogies. Also as v.i., to 
conform to German customs, idioms, &c. 
Tew (tu), v.t. [A. Sax. tawian, to taw, to 
work, to prepare, to beat. As to meaning 
4, see Tow.] 1 . To work; to prepare by 
working; to be actively employed about; to 
fatigue. [Provincial English.]— 2. f To pull or 
tease; to tumble over. Beau, rf* To 

beat or press, as leather, hemp, and tlie 
like; to taw.— 4.t To tow, as a ship or boat. 
Drayton. 

Tewt (tu), v.i. To labour. 

Tew (tu), n. [A. Sax. tawa, instruments, 
tools. See also Tow.] 1. Materials for any- 
thing. — 2 . An iron chain; a rope or chain 
by wliich vessels were drawn along. 

Tewel (tu'cl), n. [O.Fr. tuiel, tueil. Mod. Fr. 
tuyau, a pipe.] 1. A pipe; a funnel, as for 
smoke. Chaucer; E. H. Knight— 2. Same 
as Tuyere (which see). 

Tewlng-beetle (tu'ing-be-tl), n. A spade- 
shap^ instrument for tewing or beating 
hemp, 

Tewtawt (tu'ta). v.t [See Tew and Taw.] 
To beat; to break, as hemp. See Tew. 
Text (tekst), 71 . [Fr. texte, a text, the text 
of a sermon, from L. textus, a tissue, a text, 
from texo, textum, to weave, wlience also 
texture, textile, and (through the French) 
tissue. Subtile is also from stem of texo.] 
1. A discourse or composition on which a 
note or commentary is written; the original 
words of an author, in distinction from a 
paraphrase or commentary; as, the text or 
original of the Scripture, in relation to 
the comments upon it; infinite pains have 
been taken to ascertain and establish the 
genuine original text. ‘ Your exposition on 
the holy text ’ Shak. — 2 . A verse or passage 
of Scripture, especially one selected as the 
theme or subject of a sermon or discourse. 

• The parson made it his text.’ Tennyson. 

How oft, when Paul has served us with a text. 

Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preach'd. Coxvper. 

Hence — 3. Any subject chosen to enlarge 
and comment on; a topic. 

No more; the text is foolish. Skak. 

God takes a text, and preacheth Patience. 

C. Herbert, 

The maiden aunt 

Took this fair day for te.\t. and from it prcadi’d 

An universal culture for the crowd. Teaayxon, 

4. A particular kind of liand writing of a large 
size; ;iIso, a particular kind of letter or 
character; as, German text; large text; 
small text. ‘ As fair as a text B in a copy- 
book.’ Shak. 

Textt (tekst), V. t To write in large charac- 
ters, as in text-hand. 

Indifferent judges might condemn me for 
A most malicious slanderer, nay text it 
Upon my forehead. Beau, i‘r FI. 

Text-book (tekst'buk), n. 1 . A book con- 
taining a text or texts; as, (a) a book with 
wide spaces between the lines of text for 
notes or comments, (ft) A book containing 
a selection of passages of Scripture arranged 
for easy reference.— 2. A book used by stu- 
dents as a standard book for a particular 
branch of study; a manual of instruction; a 
book which forms the basis of lectures or 
comments. 

Text-hand (tekst'hand), n. A large hand In 
writing; so called because it was the prac- 
tice to write the text of a book in a large 
hand, and the notes in a smaller hand. 
Textile (teks'til), a. [L. textilis, from texo, 
to weave. See Text.] Woven or capable 
of being woven; formed by weaving* as, 
textile fabrics; textile materials, such as 
wool, flax, silk, cotton. 

Textile (teks'til), n. That which is or may 
be woven; a fabric made by weaving. ‘The 
warp and woof of textiles.' Baco7i. 
Text-man (tekst'man), n. A man ready In 
the quotation of texts. [Rare. ] 

Men’s dally occasions require the doing of a thou- 
sand things, which it would puzzle the best textmaM 
readily to oethink himself of a sentence in the Bible 
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clear enough to satisfy a scrupulous conscience of 
the nature of. Bp. Sattdersan. 

Textorial (tekB-to'ri-al), o. [See Textile.] 
Pertaining to weaving. ‘ The textorial arts. 
T. Warton. 

Texirpexi (tekst'pen), n. A kind of metallic 
pen used in engrossing. 

Textrlne (tekst'rin), a. Pertaining to weav- 
ing; textorial; as, the textrine art. Der- 
ham. 

Textual (teks'tu-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or 
containea in the text; as, textual criticism; 
a textual reading. Milton; Waterland . — 

2. Serving for or depending on texts; textu- 
ary. Bp. Hall. 

TextuaUfit (teks'tu-al-ist), n. 1. One who 
is well versed in the Scriptures, and can 
readily quote texts. 

How nimble textualists and grammarians for the 
tongue tlie rabbins are, their comments can witness. 

Lightfoot. 

2. One who adheres strictly to the text. 

Textually' (teks'tu-al -li), ado. Ju a textual 
manner; in accordance with the text; placed 
in the text or body of a work. 

Textuary (teks'tu-a-ri), n. Same as Textvr 
alUt. Milton. 

Textuaxy (teks'tu-a-ri), a. 1. Textual; con- 
tained in the text.— 2. Serving as a text; 
authoritative. 

I see no ground why his reason should be textuary 
to ours, or that God intended him an universal head- 
ship. Glanville. 

Textuelt ( teks'tu-el ), a. Ready at citing 
texts. Chancer. 

Textuist (teks'tu-ist), n. One ready in the 
quotation of texts ; a textman. 

I remember the little that our Saviour could pre- 
vail about this doctrine of charity against the craboed 
textuists of his time. Milton. 

Texture Xteks'tur), 7i. [L. textura, from texo, 
textum, to weave. See Text ] 1. The act 
or the art of weaving. ‘ Before the inven- 
tion of texture.’ Sir T. Browne.— 2,. A web; 
that which is woven; a fabric formed by 
weaving. 

Others, far on the grassy dale, 
Their humble texture weave. Thomson. 


3. The disposition or connection of threads, 
filaments, or other slender bodies inter- 
woven; the manner of weaving with respect 
either to form or matter; as, the texture of 
cloth or of a spider’s web. 


His high throne; which, under state 
Of richest texture spread, at the upper end 
Was placed in regal lustre. Milton. 


4. The disposition of the several elementary 
constituent parts of any body in connection 
with each other ; or the manner in which 
the constituent parts are united ; as, the 
texture of earthy substances or fossils ; the 
texture of paper, of a hat, or skin ; a loose 
texture; or a close compact texture. — Tex- 
ture of rocks, the mode of aggregation of the 
mineral substances of which rocks are com- 
posed. It relates to the arrangement of 
their parts viewed on a smaller scale than 
that of their structure. (See Structure.) 
The texture of rocks may be compact, earthy, 
granular, crystalline, scaly, lamellar, fibrous, 
slaty, porphyritic, amygdaloid, <fec. — 5. In 
anat. the particular arrangement of the 
elements of the tissues which constitute an 
organ. 

Texture (teks'tdr), v.t. To form a texture 
of or with; to interweave, [Rare.] 

Texturyt ( teks'tu-ri ), n. The art or pro- 
cess of weaving. Sir T. Browne. 

Teyne,+ n. [L. foenia, a band.] A thin plate 
of metal. ‘A fey /i« of silver.’ Chaucer. 

Hiack (thak), n. [Older form of thatch.] 
Thatch. [Old and provincial English and 
Scotch.]— cruder thack and rape, under 
thatch and rope: said of stacks in the barn- 
yard when they are thatched in for the win- 
ter, the thatch being secured with straw 
ropes; hence, snug and comfortable. 
[Scotch.] 

!lwOk (thak), V. t. To thatch. [Obsolete or 
Scotch. ] 

Thaoket (thak), v.t To thump; to thwack. 
Chaucer. 

Thacker (thak'6r), n. A thatcher. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 

Thae (THa), pron. Those. [Scotch.] 

Thairm (tnarm), n. [See Tharm.] Small 
gut ; catgut ; a fiddle-string. Sir W. Scott. 

JScotch.] 

Thalaxnifera (thal-a-mif6r-a), n. pi. [L. 
thalamus (Or. thalamos), a bed, and fero, 
to bear,] In arch, the name given to sculp- 
tured kneeling figures supporting inscribed 
tablets. 


Thalamlflom (thara<mi-fld"rd), n. pi. [L. 


thalamus, thalami, a sleeping-room, a bed- 
chamber, and ilos,Jlori8, a fiower.] A class of 
exogenous or dicotyledonous plants in which 



Thalamiflorae. 


I, Clematis, a, Chtlidonium majus. 3, Geran- 
ium. a, Pistilla ; d. Stamina placed on the receptacle, 
and under the pistilla; e. Receptacle; d, Calyx; 
e. Petals. 


the petals are distinct and inserted with 
the stamens on the thalamus or receptacle. 

Thalamlfloral (thara-mi-fl6"ral), a. In bot. 
having the stamens arising immediately 
from the thalamus ; belonging to the Thala- 
mirtoruj. 

Thalamium (tha-la'ini-um), n. [Or. thala- 
mos, a bed.] In bot. a name giveu to several 
cavities connected with reproduction; as, 
(a) the hollow case containing spores in 
algala. (b) A form of hymeiiium of fungals. 
(c) The disc or lamina prolifera of lichens. 

ThalamUB (thal'a-mus), n. [Or. thalamos, 
a bed,] 1. In anat the place at whicli a 
nerve originates, or has been considered to 
ori^nate ; specifically, one of two rounded 
and in-egular surfaces iu the two lateral 
ventricles of the brain, and in the third 
ventricle, from which the optic nerves were 
formerly thought to proceed. —2. In bot 
(a) same as Thallus. (b) The apex of the 
peduncle, sometimes dilated, to which the 
floral organa are attached; torus. 
Thalarctos, TlialassarctoB ( tha-lkrk'tos, 
thal-as-krk'tos), n. [Gr. thalassa, the sea, 
and arktos, a near.] A ^enus of hears ac- 
cording to some naturalists, including the 
polar bear. 

Thalassema (tha-laB-ae'ma), n. [From Gr. 
thalassa, the sea. ] The name given by Cuvier 
to a genus of footless echinoderms, nat. 
order Sipunculoidea, having the body oval 
or oblong, with the prolioscis in form of a 
reflected lamina or spoon, but not forked. 
Thalassicollida (tha-las'si-kol'li-da), n. pi. 
[Gr. thalassa, the sea, kolla, glue, and eidos, 
resemblance. ] A family of Protozoa, order 
Radiolavia, defined by Huxley as Rhizopoda 
provided with structureless cysts contain- 
ing cellular elements and sarcode, and sur- 
rounded by a layer of sarcode, giving off 
pseudopodia, which commonly stand out 
like rays, but may and do run into one an- 
other, and so form net-works. 

Thalassldroma (thal-as-sid'ro-ma), 71 . [Gr. 
thalassa, the sea, and dromes, the act of 
running.] The generic name of the petrels. 
See PETREL. 

ThalasBinlan (thal-as-sln'i-an). n. A mem- 
ber of the family Thalassinidte. 

TlialaBSlnldBB (thal-as-sln'i-de), n. pi. A 
family of burrowing macrurous decapods, 
remarkable for the extreme elongation of 
their abdomen and the small degree of con- 
sistence of their integuments. 

ThalaBSiophyte (tha-las'si-o-fit), n. [Gr. 
thalassios, belonging to the sea, and phyton, 
a plant.] A sea-plant; a general term ap- 
plied to the vegetable productions of the 
ocean, of Its 
rocks, and of Its 
shores; an algal. 

ThalaBBometer 
(thal-as-soin ' et- 
6r), n. [Gr. tha- 
lassa, the sea, 
and metron, a 
measure. ] A 
tide-gauge. 

Thaler (taasr), 
n. [(>, See Dol- 
lar. ] A Ger- 
man coin, value 
about 3«. ster- 
ling. 

Thalia (tha-ll'a), 

71. [Gr, Thaleia, 
from thalld, to 
flourish, to 
bloom.] In 
myth, the Muse 
of comedy and 
the patroness of 
pastoral and 

comic poetrv. 

She is generally 
represented with a comic mask, a shepherd’s 
staff, or a wreath of ivy. 



Thalia.— Antique statue in the 
Vatican. 


Thallan (tha-ll'an), a. Relating to Thalia, 
the Muse of pastoral and comic poelay; 
comic. 

Thalictrum (tha-Uk'trum), n. [Gr. thalik- 
iron, meadow-rue, from thalld, to bloom— 
in allusion to the bright colour of the young 
shoots.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Raiiunculaceas, distinguished 
by the absence of petals and of appendages 
to the fruit. The species have usually a 
fetid smell like rue, and hence are called 
Meadow-rues. See Meadow-hub. 

ThalUc, Thalllous (thal'lik, thani-us), a. 
In ckem. of, pertaining to, or containing 
thallium; as, thallic acid; thallious salts. 

Thalline (thaHn), a. In hot pertaining to 
a thallus ; of the character of a thallus. 

Thallitd ( thal'lit ), 71 , [Gr. thallos, a green 
twig.] In mineral, a substance variously 
denominated by different authors. It is 
the epidote of Haiiy, the delphinite of Saus- 
sure, and the pistacite of Werner. It occurs 
both crystallized and in masses. 

Thalliuin (thal'li-um), 71. [Gr. thallos, a 
young green shoot— from the green line It 
gives In the spectrum, and which led to its 
discovery.] Sym. Tl. At. wt. 204; sp. gr. 11-9. 
A metal discovered by Crookes in 1801 in the 
seleniferous deposit from a sulphuric acid 
manufactory In the Hartz. In its physical 
properties it resembles lead, being slightly 
heavier. It is very soft, fuses under a red 
heat, and is soluble in the ordinary mineral 
acids. With oxygen it forms two com- 
pounds, TI 2 O and TI 2 O 3 . 

Tftialllum-glaSB (thaVli-um-glas), n. A glass 
of great density and refracting power, In 
the preparation of which thallium is used 
instead of lead or potassium. 

Tliallogen, ThaUophyte (thal'lo-jen, thal'- 
16-fit), n. [Gr. thallos, a young shoot, a 
sprout, a frond, and root gen, to produce, 
phyton, a plant.] A name given to a stem- 
less plant consisting only of expansions of 
cellular tissue. Thullogens have no true 
vascular system, but ore composed of cells 
of various sizes, which sometimes assume 
an elongated tubular form, as in Chara. 
The cells are sometimes united in one or 
several rows, forming simple filaments, as 
in Contervee; or branched and interlaced 
filaments, as in some fungi; or membranous 
expansions, as in lichens and sea-weeds. 
The term includes all the Cryptogamia with 
the exception of fenis and mosses. 

Thallogenous (thal-loj'en-us), a. In bot of 
or belonging to the tballogens. 

TliallUB (thal'lus), 71. [Gr. thallos, a young 



Lichen— Pa nnelia pityrea. t, Thallus. a, Apothecia. 

shoot, a sprout, a frond.] In bot a solid 
mass of cells, or cellular tissue without 
woody fibre, consisting of one or more layers, 
usually ill the form of a flat stratum or ex- 
pansion, or in the form of a lobe, leaf, or 
frond, and forming the substance of the 
thallogens. 

Thames (temz), 71. The river on which Lon- 
don stands. — He’ll never set the Thames on 
fire, said to he a corruption of he’ll never 
set the teinse on jbre. See Temse. 

Thammuz (tham'muz), n. [Heb.] 1 . The 
tenth montn of the Jewish civil year, con- 
taining twenty-nine days, and answering to 
a part of June and a part of July.— 2. A 
Syrian deity for whom the Hebrew idola- 
tresses were accustomed to hold an annual 
feast or lamentation, commencing with the 
new moon of July : same os the Phoenician 
A don or Adonis. His death happened on 
the banks of the river Adonis, and in sum- 
mer time the waters were said always to 
become reddened with his blood. 

Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound on Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer'.^ day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native r^k 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. Mtlton. 

Tll&ZlllliUlll (tham'ni-um), ti. [Gr. lhamnos, 
a bush.] In bot. the branched bush-like 
thallus of lichens. 


oh, o/iain; 0 h, So. locA; g, ^fo; J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fB, CAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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•Thanmophlle (tham'nd-fll), n. [Gr. tAam> 
nm, a bush, and phUed, to love.] A mem- 
ber of the sub-family Thamnophilina), or 
bush-shrikes. See Thamnophilina;. 
Thamnophiliim ( tham'nd-ll-li"ne X n. pi. 
The bush-shrikes, a sub-family of dentiros- 
tral passerine birds, family Laniidee or 
shrikes. See Shrike. 

Than (THan), co»y. [A. Sax. thenne, thanne, 
thon^ie, than, then, the latter being the ori- 
ginal meaning. This word is tlierefore the 
same as then; so that ‘this is better than 
that' is equivalent to ‘this is better, then 
that.'] A particle used after certain adjec- 
tives and adverbs which express compari- 
son or diversity, such as more, better, other, 
otherwise, rather, else, and the like, for the 
purpose of introducing the second member 
of the comparison. Than is usually fol- 
lowed by the object compared in the nomi- 
native case, but sometimes the object com- 
pared is placed in the objective case, and 
the particle is then considered by some 
gnimmarians as a preposition. ‘ Thrice 
fairer than myself. ’ Shak. 

Among them that are born of women there hath 
not risen a greater John the Baptist; notwith- 
standing lie that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he. Jn. xi. ii. 

Thou art a girl as much brighter than her. 

As he is a poet sublimer than ute. Prior. 

A tragedy than which, since the days of the an- 
cients, there had been nothing more classic or ele- 
gant. Thackeray. 

The object or second member of comparison 
coining after than is often a clause with that 
introducing it; as, I had rather be a sufferer 
myself than that you should be. Or that 
may be omitted, in poetry at least. 

Since I supimse we are made to be no stronger 

Than faults may shake our frames. Snak. 

Tlian t (THau), adv. Then. Shak. 

Thanage (than'aj), n. The land granted to 
a thane ; the district in which the thane 
anciently presided ; the dignity of a thane. 
Thanatld (tha-nat'i-si), n. vl [Qr. thanati- 
ko8, fatal, from thanatos, death.] A name 
applied by Dr. William Farr, registrar-gen- 
eral. to lesions from violence tending to 
sudden death. 

Ttiaiiatoid ^than'a-toid), a. [Gr. thanatos, 
death, and eidos, resemblance. ] Resembling 
death; apparently dead. DungUson. 
Thanatology (than-a-toVo-ji), n. [Or. tha- 
natos, death, and logos, discourse.] The 
doctrine of, or a discourse on death. 
Tliaxiatopllldia (than‘a-to-fld"j-a), n. pi 
[Gr. thanatos, death, and ophis, a serpent.] 
A general term for poisonous snakes. 
Tlianatopsis (than-a-top'sis), n. [Gr. thana- 
tos, death, and opsis, a view.] A view or 
contemplation of death. Bryant. 

Thane (than), n. [A. Sax. thegen, thegn, 
thin, a soldier, an attendant, a servant of 
the king, a minister, a nobleman ; Icel. the- 
gen, a brave man, freeman, warrior; O.H.G. 
degan, a soldier, male, disciple. Same root as 
obsolete verb to the or thee. ] A title of hon- 
our among the Anglo-Saxons. In England a 
freeman not noble was raised to the rank of 
a thane by acquiring a certain portion of 
land— five hides for a lesser thane— by mak- 
ing three sea voyages, or by receiving holy 
orders. Every thane had the right of vot- 
ing in the witenagemot, not only of the 
shilre, but also of the kingdom, when impor- 
tant questions were to be discussed. With 
the growth of the kingly power the impor- 
tance of the king’s thanes (those in the per- 
sonal service of the sovereign) rose alwve 
that of the highest gentry, ealdormen and 
bishops forming an inferior class. On the 
cessation of his actual personal service about 
the king the thane received a grant of land. 
After the Norman conquest thanes and 
barons were classed together. In the rei^ 
of Henry II. the title fell into disuse. In 
Scotland the thanes were a class of non- 
military tenants of the crown, and the title 
was in use till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The notion derived from Boece, and 
adopted by Shakspere in ‘Macbeth,’ that 
the^otch thanes were all transformed into 
earls, has no historical foundation. 
Thanedom (th&n'dum), n. The district or 
Jurisdiction of a thane. 

Rarely met with in the south, tkanedoms are found 
mostly in Ansms and Mearns and the northern shires 
down to the Moray Firth. We must not expect to find 
them in the fertile plains of the Lowlands, which were 
speedily and entirely occupied by the southern settlers, 
become feudal barons, nor yet in the inner fastnesses 
of the mountains, where the Celtic institutions, unmodi, 
fied, excluded the Saxon title or office. Cosmo /nnts. 

Tbaaeliood (thin'hqd), n. l. The office, 
dignity, or character of a thane. —2. Thanes 


in general; the collective body of thanes. 
J. R. Green. 

Tliane-land (than‘land), n. Land granted 
to thanes. 

Thane-lands were such lands as were granted by 
charters of the Saxon kings to their thanes with all 
immunities, except the threefold necessity of expe- 
dition, repair of castles, and mending of bridges. 

Cowell. 

Thaneslllp (than'ship), n. The state or dig- 
nity of a thane; the seignlority of a thane. 
Thank (thangk), n.t. [A. Sax. thancian, to 
thank, from the noun thane, thanks ; G. 
danken, to thank. See the noun. ] I’o ex- 
press gratitude to for a favour; to make 
aclaiowledgments to for kindness bestowed. 

Heavens thank yon fort. Shak. 

You shall find yourself to be well thank'd. Shak. 

When I’m not thank'd at all I'm thank'd enough, 

I’ve done my duty, and I've done no more. Fielding. 

The word is often used ironically. 

Weigh the clanger with the doubtful bliss, 

And thank yourself if aught should fall amiss. 

Dry den. 

—I will thank yoti, a colloquial phrase of 
civility introducing a request, equivalent 
to, will you oblige me by doing or by giv- 
ing or handing me ; as, I will thank you to 
shut the door, I will thank you. for the 
mustard, and the like. — Thank you, a collo- 
quial or Informal contraction of the phrase 
I thank you, which would be considered 
somewhat stiff and formal perhaps as a 
simple expression of politeness in ordinary 
circumstances. Thank you, or / thank you, 
is often used in declining an offer or request, 
both seriously and ironically. 

Will’t plca.se your worship to come in, .sir? 

No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily. Shak. 

' Thank (thangk), n. [A. Sax. thane, thonc, 
acknowledgment for a favour, thanks, ap- 
probation, also thought, mind, will; Goth. 
thagks, Icel. thiikk, D. and G. dank, thanks, 
from stem of think.] 1. Expression of grati- 
tude; an acknowledgment made to express 
a sense of favour or kindness received: now 
used almost exclusively in the plural. 

If yc love them which love you, what thank have ye I 
Luke vi. 32. 

The fool saith, I have no friends, I have no thank 
for my good deed. Ecclus. xx. i6. 

Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 

2 Cor. IX. 15. 

The poorest service i.s repaid with thanks. Shak. 

— Thanks I a common contraction for I give 
(offer, render, «fec.) thanks, thanks be to you, 

I or the like. 

Thanks, good Egeus, what’s the news? Shak. 

2. t Good-will; gratitude; thankfulness. 
Chaucer. 

Thankful (thangk'fql), a. 1. Impressed with 
a sense of kindness received and ready to 
acknowledge it; grateful. 

Be thankful unto him and bless his name. Ps. c. 4. 

As I am a gentleman 1 will live to be thankful to 
thee for’t. Shak. 

A yellow eyelid fall’n 

And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain. 
Not thankful that liis troubles are no more. 

Tennyson. 

2. Expressive of or by way of thanks. ‘ A 
thanl^ul sacrifice.' Shak.—Z.^ Claiming or 
deserving thanks; meritorious; acceptable. 

Ladies, look here ; this is the thankful glass 
That mends the looker’s eyes; this is the well 
That waishes wh.it it shows. G. Herbert. 

—OratefulThankful. See under GRATEFUL. 
Thankfully ( thangk 'fql-li), adv. In a 
thankful manner; with a grateful feeling 
on account of a favour or kindness received. 

This ring I do accept most thankfully. Shak. 

If you have liv’d, take thanffully the past. Dryden. 

Thankfulness ( thangk ‘fql-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being thankful; feeling 
of gratitude ; acknowledgment of a favour; 
gratitude. 

The celebration of these holy mysteries being ended, 
retire with all thankfulness of heart for having been 
admitted to that heavenly feast. yer. Taylor. 

Thankless (thangkles). a. 1. Unthankful; 
ungrateful; not acknowledging favours. 

That she may feel 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. Shak. 

2. Not deserving thanks or not likely to 
gain thanks; os, a thankless task. 

The contracting and extending the lines and sense 
of others, if the first authors might speak for them- 
selves, would appear a thankless office. tVotton. 

Thanklessly (thangk'leg-li),adi;. In a thank- 
less manner; without thanks; ungratefully; 
in a grudging spirit. 

The will of Cod may be done thanklessly. Bp. Hall. 

Thaaklessness ( thangk' lee -nes), n. The 
state or quality of being thankless; ingrati- 


tude; failure to acknowledge a kindness. 

I ‘Worst of civil vices, thanklessness. ' Donm. 
Thank-offering (thangk'of-f^r-ing), n. An 
offering made as an expression of thanks or 
gratitude; an offering for benefits received. 

A thousand thank-offerings arc due to that Provi- 
dence which has delivered our nation from these ab- 
surd iniquities. Watts. 

Thanksglvet (thangks'giv). v.t. To cele- 
brate or distinguish by solemn rites in token 
of thankfulness. 

To thanksgive or blesse a thing in a way to a sacred 
use he took to be an offering of it to God, 

yoseph Mede. 

Thanksglver (thangks'glv-fir), n. One who 
gives thanks or acknowledges a kindness. 

‘ The devout thanksglver David.’ Barrow. 
Thanksgivll^ (thangks'glv-ing), n. 1. The 
act of rendering thanks or expressing grati- 
tude for favours or mercies. 

Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgwuig. 

1 Tim. iv. 4. 

2. A public celebration of divine goodness; 
also, a day set apart for religious services, 
specially to acknowledge the goodness of 
God either in any remarkable deliverance 
from calamities or danger, or in the ordinary 
dispensation of his bounties. —8. A form of 
woi’ds expressive of thanks to God ; a grace 
or the like. ‘ In the thanksgiving before 
meat. ' Shak. 

Thankworthiness ( thangk 'wfir-THi-nes), 
n. The state of being thankworthy. 
Thankworthy (thangk'wer-THi), a. Wor- 
thy of or deserving thanks; meritorious. 

For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 

I Pet. ii. 19. 

Thannah (than'a), n. [Hind.] A police- 
station. 

These men were furnished as a sort of guard by the 
various thannahs or police-stations along the road. 

n ’. H. Kmsell. 

Thanust (tha'nus), n. [L.L.] A thane. 
Thapsia (thap'si-a), n. [Gr. thapsia, a plant 
used for cVeing yellow, brought from Thap- 
Ko«,] A genus of plants, nat. order Umbel- 
liferee. The species are mostly inhabitants 
of the countries of the Mediterranean. They 
are perennial herbs, with doubly or trebly 
pinnate leaves, large compound umbels, and 
yellow flowers. The roots possess acrid and 
corrosive properties. The root of 7\ villosa, 
when applied to the skin, causes infiamma- 
tion and vesication, T. silphium, a native 
of the north of Africa, is supposed to he the 
plant which produced the gum-resin called 
silphium which was much prized by the 
ancients. 

Thar (thar). n. A species of antelope {Cap- 
ricomis huhalina) found in N epaul. 

Thar,t v.impers. [For tharf, from A. Sax. 
thearfan, to have need.] It behoveth. Chau- 
cer. 

Tharborough (thar'bn-ro), n. (A corrup- 
tion of thirdborough.] A thirdborough; a 
peace-officer. Shak. ; D. Jonson. 

T^arm (tharm), n. [A. Sax. thearm; Icel. 
tharmr; G. and D. darm, gut.] Intestines 
twisted into a cord, as for fiddle-strings, &c. 
[Local.] 

(THat), a. and jpron. [A. Sax. thcet, 
neut. of the demonstrative and def. art se, 
also the ( masc. ), seO ( fern. ), thcet ( neut ) ; 
Goth, sa, so, thata, O. Fris. thet, Teel, that, 
D. dat, G. das. Cog. Skr. sa, sd, tat. See 
also The.] l. A word used as a definitive 
adjective before a noun ; (a) pointing to a 
person or thing as before mentioned or sup- 
posed to be understood; or used to designate 
a specific thing or person emphatically, hav- 
ing more force than the definite article the, 
which may, however, in some cases be sub- 
stituted for it. 

It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment, than for that city. Mat. x. 15. 

The woman was made whole from that hour. 

Mat. ix. 32. 

(61 Frequently used in opposition to this, in 
which case it refers to one of two objects 
already mentioned, and often to the one most 
distant in place or time; frequentlv, how- 
ever. mere contradistinction is implied; as, 

I will taka this book, and you can take 
that one. 

Of Zion it shall be said, this and that man was bom 
in Jicr. Ps. Ixxvii. 5. 

(c) Pointing not so much to persons and things 
as to their qualities, almost equivalent to 
such, or of such a nature, and occasionally 
followed by os or that as a correlative. 

‘ There cannot be that vulture in you to de- 
voureo many. ’ Shak. ‘ Entertained with that 
ceremonious affection as you were wont.* 
Shak. ‘ Whose love was of that dignity that 


F&te, far, fat, IgU; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oU, pound; ii, So. abune; y, So. Uy. 
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It went hand in hand with the vow.’ Skak. 

2, Uged absolutely or without a noun as a 
demonstrative pronoun (a) to indicate a 
person or thing already referred to or im- 
plied, or specially pointed at or otherwise 
indicated, and having generally the same 
force and significance as when used as an 
adjective; as, give me that; do you see 
that} (b) Used in opposition to this, or by 
way of distinction. 

If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or t^tat. 

Jam. iv. 15. 

This is not fair; nor profitable, that. Drydeu. 

When this and that refer to foregoing words, 
this, like the Latin hie or the French ceci 
<thi8), refers to the last mentioned, the latter, 
*nd that, like the Latin ille and French cela, 
to the first mentioned, the former. This 
is an artificial grammatical rule, probably 
founded on the Latin one, and adopted by 
writers, but it can scarcely be said to rest on 
any logical conception or law of thought. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy that, its object would devour. 

This taste tlie honey, and not wound tlie flower. Pope. 

In all the above cases, that, when referring 
to a plural noun, takes the plural form those; 
as, that man, those men; give me that, give 
me those ; and so on. (c) Used to represent 
a sentence or part of a sentence, or a series 
of sentences. 

And when Moses heard that, he was content. 

Lev. X. 20. 

That here stands for the whole of what 
Aaron had said, or the whole of the pre- 
ceding verse. 

I will know your business, that I will. Shah. 
That sometimes in this Use precedes the 
sentence or clause to which It refers. 

I'/iat be far from thee, to do after this manner, to 
stay the rijrhteotts with the wicked. Getj. xviii. 25. 

That here represents the clause in italics. 
It is used also as the substitute for an 
adjective ; as, you allege tliat the man is 
innocent ; that he is not. Similarly it Is often 
used to introduce an explanation of some- 
thing going before. ‘Religion consists in 
living up to those principles, that is, in 
acting in conformity to them. ’ (d) Used em- 
phatically, with a predicate, in phrases ex- 
pressive of approbation, applause, or en- 
couragement. * Why, that's my dainty 
Ariel!' Shak. ‘ That^s my good sou!' 
Shak. (c) By the omission of tlie relative 
that often acquires the force of that tohich; 
this is, liowever, not in accordance with 
modern usage. 

1 earn that I eat, get that I wear. Shak. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen, Jn, iii. ti. 

3. Used as a relative pronoun, and in many 
cases equivalent to who or which. It can- 
not, however, be relatively used with a 
preposition preceding it, but may be so 
used when the preposition is transposed to 
the end of the clause; thus we say, the 
man of whom 1 spoke, the book from whiA^h 
I read, the spot 'near which he stood, the 
pay for which he works ; but we cannot say 
the man of that I spoke, dkc., though we may 
say, the man that 1 spoke of, the book that I 
read from, the place that he stood 'near, the 
pay that he works /or, and so on. When the 
relative clause conveys an additional idea 
or statement, who and which are rather to be 
used than that, which, indeed, Is sometimes 
inadmissible; thus we say; ‘James, whom 
I saw yesterday, told me,’ but not ‘James 
that. ’ That properly introduces a restric- 
tive and explanatory clause (as exemplified 
•by ‘'I'he man that I spoke of,’ <fec.), and 
though who and which are frequently used 
In the same way, the use of that often avoids 
ambiguity. See under Who. 

He that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself 
shame. Prov. ix. 7. 

In the following extract that, who, and 
which are used without any perceptible dif- 
ference. 

Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at me 

And after bite me, then like hedgehog which 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way andT mount 

Their pricks at my footfall, sometime am I 

All wound with adders. 7 vho with cloven toques 

Do hiss me into madness. S?tak. 

With its use as a relative are to be classed 
those cases in which It is used as a correla- 
tive to 80 or such. ‘ Who’s so gross that 
cannot see this palpable device T’ Shak. 
* Who so firm that cannot be seduced?’ Shak. 
^Such allowed infirmities that honesty is 
never free of.’ Shak. — That, as a demon- 
atrative and as a relative pronoun, may 


sometimes occur close together, but this 
use is now scarcely considered eluant. 

That that is determined shall be done. Dan. xi. 36. 
That that dieth, let it die. Zeeh. xl. 9. 

That (THat), conj. 1. Introducing a reason; 
in that ; because. ‘ Not that I loved Crosar 
less, but that 1 loved Rome more. ’ Shak. 

It is not that 1 love you less 

Than wlieii before your feet I lay. 11 'aller. 

2. Introducing a drift or object or final end 
or purpose = the phrases in order that, for 
the purpose that, to the effect that. 

Treat it kindly, that It may 

Wish at least with us to stay. Cowley. 

3. Introducing a result or consequence. 

The custom and familiarity of these tongues do 
sontetimes so far influence the expressions in these 
epistles that one may observe the force of the Hebrew 
conjugations. Locke. 

4. Introducing a clause as the subject or ob- 
ject of the principal verb, or as a necessary 
complement to a statement made. 

'Tis childish error that they are afraid. Shak. 
Albeit I will confess thy father’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne. Shak. 

I have shewed before that a mere nossil)ility to the 
contrary can by no means hinder a thing from being 
highly credible. Bp. It'ilkins. 

5. Added formerly to other conjunctions 
or to adverbs for the sake of emphasis. 
'After that things are set in order here, 
we'll follow them.’ ‘ Take my soul, before 
that England give the French the foil.’ 

‘ What would you with her if that 1 be she ? ’ 

‘ Since that my case is past the help of law, ’ 

‘ When that my eye is famished for a look.’ 
Shak. — ( 1 . Fseil elliptically to introduce a 
sentence or clause expressive of surprise, 
indignation, or the like. ‘ That a brother 
should be so perfidious ?’ ‘ 0 God, that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains!' Shak.— 7. Used 
as an optative particle or to introduce a 
phrase expressing a wish. ‘O, that you 
boro the mind that I do ! ’ Shak.—ln that, 
for tlie reason that; because. 

Things are preached not in that they are taught, 
but in that they are published. Hooker. 

That (THat), adv. To such a degree; so; as, 
lie felt that bad. [Vulgar. ] 

Thatch (thach), n. [Softened form of older 
thack, which is a common provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch fonn; A. Sax. ihoec, Icel. 
t}iak, a roof, thatch ; D. dak, G. dach, a 
roof. See the verb.] Straw, rushes, reeds, 
heath, <fec., used to cover the roofs of build 
ings or stacks of hay or grain for securing 
them from rain, Ac. ‘Icicles upon our 
houses’ thatch. ’ Shak. ‘ When from the 
! thatch drips fast a shower of rain,’ Gay. 
Thatch (thach), v.t. [Softened form of 
older thack, still a provincial fonn; A. Sux. 
theccan, Sc. thack, theek, Icel. thekja, to 
thatch, to cover; Dan. deekke, D. dekken, G, 
decken, to cover; from same root as L. tego, 
tectum, to cover (see Tile), Or. tegos, stegos, 
a roof, Skr. sthag, to cover. Deck is an 
allied form.] To cover with straw, reeds, 
or some similar substance; as, to thatch 
a bouse or a stable or a stack of grain. 

‘ Roof’d with gold, then thatch'd with home- 
ly reeds. ’ Dryden. 

O knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove in a 
thatched house 1 Shak. 

Thatched -head ( thacht ' hed ), n. One 
wearing the hair matted together : formerly 
I applied to an Irishman, from his thickly 
matted hair. See Glib. 

F.re ye go. sirrah Thatch' d-head, would’st not thou 
Be whipp’d, and tliink it Justice. Beau. FI. 

Thatcher ( thach '6r), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to thatch houses. Swift. 

1 Iriatching (thach'ing), n. 1. The act or art 
of covering with thatch. — 2. The materials 
I used for thatching; thatcli. 

Thatching -fork, Thatching - spale 
(thach'ing- fork, thach 'ing-spal), n. An 
implement with a forked blade and a cross 
handle at one end for thrusting home the 
tufts of straw In thatching. The blade is 
usually formed of ash-wood, hut sometimes 
of thin iron, 

Thatch -tree ( thach 'tr6), n. A general 
name for palms in the West Indies. 
TbAtte, f pron. or cofij. That. Chaucer. 
Thaught (thftt), n. [A corruption of thwart. ] 
A bench in a boat on which the rowers sit. 
See Thwart. 

Thaumatolatry (tha-ma-tol'a-tri), n. [Gr. 
thautna, thaumatos, a wonder, and latreia, 
worship.] Excessive admiration for what 
Is wonderful; admiration of what is miracu- 
lous. 


Thaumatrope (tha'ma-trdp), n. [Qr. 
thauma, thaumatos, a wonder, and trepd, 
to turn.] An optical toy, the principle of 
which depends on the persistence of vision, 
or on the well-known fact that w’hen a 
person whirls a burning stick rapidly round 
a complete circle of light is seen marking 
out the path described by the burning end. 
It consists of a circular card, having two 
strings fixed to it at tlie extremities of a 
diameter. On one side of the card there is 
drawn any object, such as a chariot, and on 
the other the charioteer in the attitude of 
driving, so that when the card is twirled 
round rapidly by the strings the chaiioteer 
is seen driving the chariot. 

Thaumaturge (thft'ma-t6rj), n. [See Tuau- 
MATURGUS. ] A dealer In miracles; a miracle 
worker. 

He is right also in comparing the wonderful works 
of Mohammed (who, however, according to the re- 
peated and emphatic declaration of the Koran, was 
by no means a thauvtaturge) with the Mosaic and 
Cnri.stian miracles. Academy. 

Thaumaturglc (thft-ma-t6r'jik), a. Per- 
taining to thauniaturgy, magic, or legerde- 
main. ‘ The foreign (jiiack of quacks with 
all his thaumaturgic hemp-silks, lottery- 
numbers, beauty-waters, Ac.’ Carlyle. 
Thaumatu^cal (tha-ma-t6r'fik-al), a. 
8ame as Thaumaturgic. ‘ Thaumatur- 
jncal motions, exotic toys.’ Burton. 
Thaumaturges (tha-ma-t^r'jiks), n. pi. 
Feats of magic or legerdemain. 
Thaumaturgist (tha'ma-tiir-jist), m One 
who deals iu wonders or believes in them ; 
a wonder-worker. 

Thaumaturgus (tha'ma-t^r-gus). n. [Gr. 
thaumatourgos. See below.] A miracle 
worker : a title given by Roman Catholics 
to some of their saints ; as, Gregory Thau- 
maturgus. 

Thaumaturgy (tha'ma-t6r-ji), n. [Gr. 

thaumatourgia — thauma, thaumatos, a won- 
der, and ergon, work.] The act of perform- 
ing something wonderful; wonder-working; 
magic; legerdemain. 

But in those despotic countries the police Is so arbi- 
trary I Cagliostro’s//n7«wrti'/rrg^must be overhauled 
by the Empress’s phy.sician ; ... is found naught. 

Carlyle. 

Thave, n. Bee Theave. 

Thaw (thfl), v.i. [A. Sax. thdwian, to thaw, 
Prov. E. and Sc. thow, to thaw, a thaw; Icel. 

thd, a thaw, theyja, to thaw; G, thnuen, to 
melt, to thaw, O.'R.G. daujati, to waste away, 
to melt. Probalily from root of L. tabeo, to 
waste away, tabes, a wasting.] 1. To melt, 
dissolve, or become fluid, us ice or snow. — 
2. To become so warm as to melt ice and 
snow: said in reference to the weather, and 
used impei’sonally. — 3. To become less cold, 
formal, or reserved ; to become genial. 

Arthur took a long time tha^ving too. T. Hughes. 

— Melt, Dissolve, Thaw. See under Melt. 
Thaw (thft). r.t. 1. To melt; to dissolve, as 
ice, snow, hail, or frozen earth. — 2. To ren- 
der genial or less cold, formal, or reserved. 

Thaiv tlie male nature to some touch of that 

Which kills me with myself. Tennyson. 

Thaw (thft), n. [See the verb.] 1. The melt- 
ing of ice or snow; the resolution of Ice Into 
the state of a fluid ; liquefaction by heat of 
anything congealed by frost. — 2. Warmth of 
weather, such as liquefies or melts anything 
congealed. 

They soon after, with great joy, saw the snow fall 
in large flakes from the trees— a certain sign of an 
approaching thaw. Cook, 

Thawy (thfl.'i), a. Growing liquid; thawing. 
The (THe. See end of art.), def. art. or defn- 
itive a. [A. Sax. the, sometimes used for the 
more common se as the masc. nom. of the 
def. art. i*r demonstrative pron. se, se6, thoet 
(see She and That); 0. Sax. the, 0. Fris. 

the, thi, D. and L. G. de, Sw. and Dan. den, 
G, der. In Anglo-Saxon the article under- 
went Inflection, and the the used before a 
comparative represents the instrumental 
case thi, thU, the English phrase the more 
the better thus corresponding closely to 
the Latin quo magis, eo melius.] 1. Used 
before nouns with a specifying or limiting 
effect; as, the laws of the twelve tables; the 
independent tribunals of Justice in our coun- 
try are the security of private rights and the 
ijest bulwark against arbitrary power; the 
sun is the source of light and heat— 2. Used 
before a noun in the singular number to 
denote a species by way of distinction or a 
single thing representing the whole; as, the 
fig-tree putteth forth her green fl^; the 
almond-tree shall flourish ; the graB^o]:]^r 
shall be a burden.— 8. In Scf>tland and Ire- 
land, sometimes used by way of emphatio 


ch, oAain; 6h, Sc. locii; g, go; J, >ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing', th, then; th, thin; w, toig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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distinction, and placed before family names 
with somewhat of the force of a title, in- 
dicating the head of the clan or family; as, 
The Macnab; The Douglas; The O’Do- 
noghue.— 4- Prefixed to adjectives used ab- 
solutely, giving them the force and func- 
tions of abstract nouns; as, a passion for the 
sublime and beautiful; tJic real and the. ideal. 
6. Used before adjectives and adverbs in 
the comparative degree, in which case it 
means by that; by how much; by so much; 
on that account; as, the longer we continue 
in sin the more difficult it is to reform. 
[The is generally pronounced with the vowel 
sound short, before a vowel somewhat like i 
in pin, before a consonant often more like 
u in but; but when used emphatically it is 
pronounced as thee. In poetry the e was 
formerly always, and is still sometimes, cut 
off in printing before a word beginning with 
a vowel sound. ‘ Shook th' arsenal and ful- 
mined over Greece.’ Milton. The old con- 
tracted form »/* arose from a confusion be- 
tween the old character for th and that for 
y— of course y was always pronounced as 
the.] 

The,f v.i. [See Thee.] To thrive ; to pros- 
per. Chnucer. 

l^ea (the' a), n. [See Tea.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order TernstrcomiacesB, coin- 



Thea viridis. 

prising the species yielding the tea of com- 
merce. Although botanists are now for the 
most part agreed that tea is the produce of 
one species {T. sinemis or chinensU), yet 
different modes of culture persevered in for 
many centuries, as well as variations in 
climate and soil, have caused the original 
plant to diverge into two varieties so 
well marked as to be entitled to distinct 
names — viz. T. viridis and T. bohea. T. 
viridis is a large, hardy, evergreen plant, 
with spreading branches, its leaves 3 to 6 
inches long, thin, very broadly lanceolate, 
light green aiul wavy, with large and ir- 
regular serratures, the flowers large, usu- 
ally solitary, and of a white colour. It is 
found both in China and Japan. T. bohea 
is a smaller plant than T. viridis, and differs 
from it in several particulars. From either 
species, however, by means of a different 
process of manipulation in the manufac- 



Thea bohea. 

ture, both black and green tea are produced. 
Tea is cultivated in China over a great 
extent of territory. It Is also extensively 
cultivated in Japan, in Northern India, 
and in Ceylon. In China the climate most 
congenial to it seems to be that between 
the 27th and 3Ist degree of north latitude. 
Its growth is chiefly confined to hilly tracts 
not suited to the growth of com, and the 


rearing of it requires great skill and atten- 
tion, as well as the preparation of the leaves. 
It is perhaps impossible to state definitely the 
native country of the tea- 
plant. Hitherto the only 
country in which botanists 
have found it in a really 
wild state is Upper Assam, 
the plant indigenous to that 
countrpr being known as T. 
assamicaoT assam.ensi.s. This 
botanists are inclined to re- 
gard as the original of T. 
viridis and T. bohea. See 
Tea. { 

Theandric (thg-an'drik), a. 

[Gr. Theos, God, and aner, 
andros, a man.] Relating to 
or existing by the union of 
divine and human opera- 
tion in Christ, or the joint 
agency of the divine and 
human nature. 

Theanthropic, Theanthropical (the-an- 
throp'ik, tne-an-throp'ik-al), a. [See 
Theanthropism.] Partaking both of the 
divine and the human nature. 
Theanthropism, Theanthropy ( the - an' - 
thro-plzm, the-an'thro-pi), n. [Gr. Theos, 
God, and anthrOpos, man.] 1. A state of 
being God and man. Coleridge.- 2. A con- 
ception of God or of gods as possessing qua- 
lities essentially the same as those of men 
but on a grander scale. ‘The anthropo- 
morphism, or theanthropism, as 1 would 
rather call it, of the Olympian system.’ 
Gladstone. 

T^eanthroplst (the-an'throp-ist), n. One 
who advocates or believes in theanthropism. 

Thearchy (tho'itr-ki), n. [Or. Theos, God, 
and arch?., rule.] 1. Government by God; 
theocracy. —2. A body of divine rulers; an 
order or system of gods or deities. ‘The 
old Pelasgic thearchies' Gladstone. 

Theater (tlie'a-t6r), n. An old and American 
spelling of Theatre. 

Theatln, Theatine (the 'a- tin}, n. One 
of an order of monks founded at Rome 
in 1524, principally by Gianpietro Carafla, 
archbishop of Chieti, in Naples, the Latin 
name of whicli is Teate, hence the name 
(Theatins or Tcatins) given to the order. 
Besides taking the usual monastic vows, 
the Theatins bound themselves to preach 
against heretics, to take upon them the 
cure of souls, to attend the sick and crim- 
inals, to abstain from possessing property, 
and not even to ask for alms, but to trust 
to Providence for support, expecting, how- 
ever, that this support would be derived 
from the voluntary alms of the charitable. 
There were also Theatln nuns, who spent 
their whole time in solitude and prayer. 
The order flourished considerably in France, 
Spain, and Portugal, but its influence is 
now chiefly confined to the Italian pro- 
vinces. 

Theatind (the 'a -tin), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Theatines. 

Theatralt (the'a-tral), a. Belonging to a 
theatre. 

Theatre (the'a-t^-r), n. [Fr. thUttre, from L. 
theatruin, from Gr. theatron, from theamnai, 
to see, thea, a view.] 1. A buihling appro- 
priated to the representation of dramatic 
spectacles; a play-house. Among the Greeks 
and Romans theatres were the chief public 
edifices next to the temples, and in point 
of magnitude they surpassed the most spa- 
cious of the temples, having in some in- 
stances accommodation for as many us 
from 10,000 to 40,000 spectators. The 
Greek and Roman theatres resembled each 
other in their general form and principal 
parts. They were regularly of a more or 
less semicircular form, resembling the 
half of an amphitheatre, and were not 
covered by a roof. The space appropriated 
to the seats of the spectotors was termed 
eavea by the Romans and koilon by the 
Greeks. The seats were all concentric with 
the orchestra, and were intersected in one 
direction by ascents or flights of steps, di- 
viding the seats into so many compart- 
ments. The place for the players, in front 
of the seats, was called scena (skini). The 
semicircular space between the scena and 
the seats of the spectators was called 
orchestra (orchestra), appropriated by the 
Greeks to the chorus and musicians, and 
by the Romans to the senators. Besides 
these essential parts there were the pul- 
pitum or sti^e proper, the pvoscenuim, 
and postscenium, with regard to which 


parts the Greek and Roman theatres dif- 
fered considerably. Scenery, in the mod- 
em sense of the word, was not employed, 
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but the stage machinery seems in many 
cases to have been elaborate. In the early 
days of the modem theatre the buildings 
were only partially roofed, and the stage 
but scantily if at all provided with scenery. 
The interior of the theatres of the present 
day are usually constructed on a horse- 
shoe or semicircular plan, and several tiers 
of galleries run round the walls. The or- 
chestra is now solely occupied by the musi- 
cians of the establishment, and the stage, 
which has a slight downward slope from 
the back, is furnished with movable scenes, 
which give an air of reality to the spectacle. 
The theatre, the drama; the stage; dramatic 
literature.— 2. A room, hall, or other place, 
generally with a platform at one end, and 
ranks of seats rising step-wise as they re- 
cede, or otherwise so arranged that a body 
of spectators can have an unobstructed 
view of the platform. Places of this de- 
scription are constructed for public lec- 
tures, scholastic exercises, anatomical de- 
monstrations, surgical operations before a 
class, and the like. - 3. A place rising by 
steps or gradations like the seats of a the- 
atre. 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Milton. 

4. A place or sphere of action or exhibition; 
a field of oi)eration8; the locality, district, 
or scene where a series of events takes- 
place or may be observed; as, the theatre 
of war. 

Theatric (th6-at'rik), a. Same as TheaU 
rical. 

Load some vain churcli witli old theatric state, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 

Theatrical (the-at'rik-al), a. l. Pertaining 
to a theatre or to scenic representations; 
resembling the manner of dramatic per- 
formers; as, theatrical dress; theatrical 
performances; theatrical gestures.— 2. Cal- 
culated for display; pompous; as, theat- 
rical airs; a theatrical manner.— 3. Mere- 
tricious; artificial; false. 

Tile tricks of the theatre arc seldom natural, and 
it is not without reason that theatrical has become a 
proverbial expression for false and artificial repre- 
setttations of the realities of life. Argyll. 

Theatrical (the-at'ri-kal), n. l. An actor. 
[Colloq.] 2. pi. All that pertains to a dra- 
matic performance, especially such a per- 
formance in a private house; as, to engage 
In private theatricals. 

Such fashionable cant terms as theatricals, . . . 
invented by the flippant Topham, still survive among 
his confraternity of frivolity. D' Israeli. 

Theatricality (the-at'ri-kal"i.ti), n. The 
state or quality of being theatrical ; some- 
thing that is theatrical; theatrical display. 

Hypocrite, mummer, the life of him a mere thea- 
tricality; empty barren quack, hungry for the shouts 
of mobs I Carlyle. 

Theatrically (th6-at'ri-kal-ll), adv. i. In a 
theatrical manner; In a maimer suiting the- 
stage. ‘Her voice theatrically loud.’ Pope. 
Hence— 2. In a manner aping the stage; 
with attempt at stage effect; unnaturally; 
artificially; as, to pose theatrically. 

Theatromania (tne-at'r6-ma"ni-a}, n, A 
mania for the theatre or for theatrical per- 
formances. 

Theave, Thave (th6v, thav), n. [Compare 
W. da<fad, a sheep, a ewe.J A ewe of the- 
first year, [Local.] 

Thehaia (the-b&'i-a), n. [Said to be from 
opium grown at Egyptian Thebes.] An 
alkaline base found in opium. 

Thehaid (th6'ba-id), n. 1 . A poem concerning 
Thebes, the Greek city.— 2. The district at- 
tached to the ancient Egyptian city, Thebes- 


Fate, fkr. fat, fftll; m6. met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe. tub, bpU; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Thebaln, Thebalne (the-bft'in), n. Same as 

Thebaia. 

Theban (the^ban), n. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Thebes. 

Theban (thS'ban), a. Relating to Thebes. 
‘—Theban year, in anc. chron. the Egyptian 
year, wliich consisted of 366 days 6 hours. 
Theca (the'ka), n. pi. Thecae (tlie'se). [L., 
from Gr. thekS, a case. ] A sheatli or hollow 
case. Specifically, (a) in hot, a term used, 
first, to designate the spore-cases of ferns, 
mosses, and other cryptogamic plants (see 
cut under Musci), and also as a designation 
of the conical assemblage of spore-cases in 
Equisetaceas. In both senses now little used. 
(b) In anat. a term applied to the strong 
fibrous sheaths in which certain soft parts 
of the body are inclosed, as the canal of the 
vertebral column, and the canals in which 
many of the long tendons of the muscles of 
the hand and foot run. 

Thecal (the'kal), a. Of or pertaining to a 
theca. 

Thecaphore (the'ka-for), n. [Gr. theke, a 
case or cover, and phoreo, to bear or carry.] 
In hot. (a) a surface or receptacle bearing a 
theca or thecEe. (b) The stalk upon which 
the ovary of some plants is elevated, as in 
the caper-bush. Also called Gynophore. 
Thecasporous(the'ka-sp6r-u8), a. Of or per- 
taining to fungi which have their spores in 
thecae. 

ThecidSB (the'8i-de).7i. pi. A family of sclero- 
dermic corals belonging to the division Ta- 
bulata. See Tabulata. 

Thecldldse (the-sid'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
brachiopodous molluscs, in which the shell 
is fixed to the sea-bottom by the beak of 
the larger or ventral valve and the structure 
is punctated. 

Theda (thek'la), n. A genus of diurnal lepi- 
dopterous insects, of which a few species 
are met with in this country; hair-streak 
butterflies. They abound in South America 
and in India. The hind wing has generally 
a short tail. 

Thecodactyl (the-kd-dak'til), n. [Gr. theke, 
a case or cover, and daktylos, a digit.] The 
name given by Cuvier to those lizards of the 
gecko tribe which have the toes widened 
throughout, and furnished beneath with 
transverse scales divided by a deep longi- 
tudinal furrow, in which the claw may be 
entirely concealed. 

Thecodont (the'ko-dont), n. [Gr. theke, a 
case or cover, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] 
One of a tribe of extinct saurian reptiles, 
distinguished by having the teeth implanted 
in sockets, either loosely or confluent with 
the bony walls of the cavity. I'he theco- 
donts are the most ancient of all the squa- 
mate or scaly saurians, and the members are 
peculiar to the Permian and triassic strata. 
The name Thecodontosaurus has been given 
to one of the genera belonging to this tribe; 
its remains were found in the dolomitic con- 
glomerate of Redland near Bristol, 
^ecodont (tho'ko-dont), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the thecodonts; resembling the the- 
codonts in having the teeth implanted in a 
bony socket. 

Thecodontosaurus (the-k6-dont'6-8ft"ru8). 
n. [Thecodont, and Gr. sauros, a lizard.] 
See under Thecodont. 

Thecosomata (the-ko-so'ma-ta), n. pi. [Gr. 
thike, a sheath, and soma, sOmatos, a body.] 
A division of pteropodous mollu8C8,in which 
the body is protected by an external shell, 
niedome,! n. [From obs. the, thee, to thrive, 
and term, dome, dom.] Success; prosperity. 
Chaucer. 

Thee (TH6), pron. obj. case of thou. Thee 
(like me) represents both the accusative 
and dative of the second personal pronoun, 
and is therefore equivalent to A. Sax. thee, 
tM (acc.), thi (dat.), Icel, thik, thir, Goth. 
ihuk, thus, G. dich, dir, thee, and to thee. 
See Thou. 

Theet (the), v.i, [Also written the, A. Sax. 
thedn, to thrive, to prosper; O.Sax. thihan, 
Goth, theihan, D. dijen, G. (ge)deihen, to 
grow, to flourish; from same root as Gr. 
tek, to produce, to bring forth; whence, 
teknon, a child. From this stem comes 
fAaTie. ] To thrive to prosper. 

But you, Mr sir, whose pageant next ensues, 

Well mote ye fhee, as well can wish your thought. 

S/enser. 

Theech, a contraction for thee ioh=8o mote I 
thee, so may I prosper. 

Let be, quod he; it schal not be, so thetch, 

Chaucer. 

TheelL Theik (thek), v.t. To thatch. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

oh, c^ain; Oh, Sc. locA; g, go; ],iob; 


Theetsee (thOt'se), 7i. The name given in 
Pegu to Melanorrhaea usitatissima, whose 
coloured wood, on account of its excessive 
hardness and great weight, is known as the 
lignum vitae of Pegu. The wood is im- 
ported as a beautiful red dye, and its juice 
yields an excellent black varnish. 

Theevle (the'vl), n. See Thible. 

Thefely.t adtj. Like a thief. Chaucer. 
Theft (theft), n. [A. Sax. theCfth, th'^th. 
See Thief. Final th became t, as in height 
(which see).] 1. Tlie act of stealing. In law, 
the general name for the most ordinary 
class of offences against property, for which 
English law uses the term larceny. Simple 
larceny, or theft, is committed by wrong- 
fully taking, against the will of the owner, 
and carrying away the goods of another 
with the fraudulent and felonious intent 
wholly to deprive him of his property 
therein. Hence it requires an actual taking, 
and an actual carrying away for some dis- 
tance, to constitute the offence. Compound 
larceny or theft is when the theft is accon)- 
panied by aggravating circumstances, as 
when it is committed upon the person, or 
consists In stealing from a dwelling-house. 
Taking from the person in a violent man- 
ner is robbery, and stealing in a dwelling- 
house after having broken therein is burg- 
lary. (See Larcf.nY.) In Scots law, theft 
is defined ‘ the intentional and clandestine 
taking away of the property of another 
from its legitimate place of deposit, or other 
locus tenendi, with the knowledge that it is 
another’s, and the belief tliat he would not 
consent to its abstraction, and with the in- 
tention of never restoring it to the owner.’ 

2. The thing stolen. 

If the theft be certainly found in his band alive, 
whether it be ox, or .ass, or sheep, he shall restore 
double. lix. xxii. 4. 

Theft-bote (theft'bot). n. [Theft, and bote, 
compensation.] In law, the receiving of a 
man’s goods again from a thief, or a com- 
pensation for tliem by way of composition, 
and to prevent the prosecution of the thief. 
This offence, called otherwise compounding 
felony, is punishable by fine and imprison- 
nieut. 

Thegither (TH6-giTiF6r), adv. Together. 
[.Scotch.] 

l^egn (than), n. Same as Thane. 
ThegnhOOd (than'hod), n. Thanehood. 

The jfrowth of the royal power, ami the growth of 
the importance of the thegnhood, went naturally 
hand in hand. E. Freematt. 

Theiform (the'i-form), g. [SeeTiiEA.] Hav- 
ing the form of tea. 

Theina Ghe-i'na), n. Same as Theine. 
Theine, Theln (tho'in), n. [From Thea, the 
generic name of the tea-plant] (C^HinN^O.^.) 
A bitter crystallizable principle found in tea 
and also in coffee and some other plants, 
tea yielding 2 to 4 per cent. It is considered 
to be the principle which gives to tea its 
refreshing and gently stimulating qualities. 
Called also Caffeine (which see). 

Their (THar), a. [A. Sax. thdra, thetra, the 
genit. pi. of the demonstrative se, seO, theet, 
the, she, that (See The, That.) Or it may be 
directly from the Scandinavian; Icel. their, 
they, theirra, their. It first came into use in 
the North of England. (See They.) Their has 
replaced the older hire, A. Sax, hyra, heora, 
genit. pi. of h£, hed, hit, he, slie, it] Pertain- 
ing or belonging to them; as, their voices; 
their garments ; their houses ; their land ; 
their country. 

Theirs (Tiiarz). A possessive or genitive, 
properly a double genitive of they. Of the 
same nature as hers, ours, yours, which, as 
well as mine, thine, his, are used without a 
noun following, and are therefore called in- 
dependent or absolute. They may be used 
either as nominatives, objectives, or simple 
predicates. 

Nothing hut the name of zeal appears, 

’Twixt our best actions and the worst ot theirs. 

Denham. 

Theism (the'iznO, n. [Fr. tMisme, from Gr. 
Theos, God.] The belief or acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a God as opposed 
to atheism. Theism differs from deism, for 
although deism implies a belief in the ex- 
istence of a God, yet it signifies in modem 
usage a denial of revelation, which theism 
does not. See Deism. 

Thelst (thfl'ist), n. One who believes in the 
existence of a God. See Theism, and ex- 
tract under Deist. 

Averse as I arn to the cause of theism or name of 
deist, when taken in a sense exclusive of revelation, 

I consider still that, in strictness, the root of all is 
theism: and that to be a settled Christian, It Is ne- 
cessary to be first of all a ^^ood theist. Shaftesbury. 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sing\ TH, then', th, tAin; 


Theistlo, Theistlcal (thS-isPik, thS-ist'ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to theism, or to a theist; 
according to the doctrine of theists. 
ThelOdUS (th6'16-du8), n. [Gr. thiU, a nip- 
ple, and odous, a tooth. ] A name ^ven to 
a fossil fish of unknown affinities from its 
peculiar mammilated teeth. Its remains 
occur in the Silurian system. 
Thelyphonlda (thel-i-fon'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. 
the.lys, a female, and phonos, murder.] A fa- 
mily of arachnidans, of the order Pedipalj)!, 
in appearance closely resembling the true 
spiders, from which, however, they are dis- 
tinguished by the large size of their palpi 
and the absence of spinnerets. On the other 
hand they differ from the true scorpions in 
the form of the abdomen, and in the ab- 
sence of a sting at its extremity. They in- 
habit the hottest parts of Asia and America, 
Them (THem), pron. [Originally thdm, thcern, 
the dat. pi. of se, sed, theet, the, she, that, 
the acc. pi. of which was thd, they. See 
They, Their ] The dative and objective 
case of they; those persons or tilings; those. 
Go ye to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. 

Mat. XXV. 9. 

Then shall the king say to them on his right hand, 
Come, yc blessed of my rather. Mat. xxv. 34. 

In such phrases as tell them, give them, them 
is the dative. 

Thematic (the-mat'ik),a. Relating to or con- 
taining a theine or themes, 

ThematlBt (the'ma-tlst), n. A writer of 
themes. 

Theme (them), n. [Gr. thema, what is put 
down, a proposition, a theme, a root word, 
from Gr. tithemi, to place.] 1. A subject or 
topic on which a person writes or speaks; 
anything proposed as a subject of discourse 
or discussion. 

When a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off, Shati. 

bools are my theme, let .satire be my song. Eyron, 
These unreal ways 

Seem but the theme of writers. Tennyson. 

2. t Cause; matter; question; subject. 

Every day some .sailor’s wife, 

The masters of some merchant, and the nierchant 
Have just our theme of woe. Shah. 

3. A short dissertation composed by a stu- 
dent on a given subject. 

Forcing the empty wits of children to compose 
themes, verses, ant) orations. Milton. 

4. In philol. a noun or verb not modified by 
inflections, as the infinitive mood in Eng- 
lish; the part of a noun or a verb unchanged 
in declension or conjugation. 

The variable final letters of a noun are its case- 
endings ; the rest is its theme. Prof. March. 

6. In music, a series of notes selected as the 
text or subject of a new composition; a sim- 
ple tune on which variations are made; the 
leading subject in a composition or move- 
ment. —6. t That by which a thing is done; 
an instrument; a means. 

Nor shall Vanessa be the 

To manage thy*abortive scheme. Swift. 

7 . A division for the purpose of provincial 
administration under the Byzantine Em- 
pire, There were twenty -nine themes, 
twelve in Europe and seventeen in Asia. 

The renmining provinces, under the obedience of 
the emperors, were cast into a new mould; and the 
jurisdiction of the presidents, the consulars, and the 
counts was superseded by the institution of the 
themes or military governments, which prevailed 
under the successors of HeracUus. tiibboti. 

TLemlS (the'mis), n. [Gr. Themis.] 1. In 
Greek myth, the goddess of law and justice. 
Such thine, in whom 

Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 

1 in mortal Hale, Cowper. 

2. In astron. one of the asteroids, discovered 
by De Gasparis in 1863. Its period of sidereal 
revolution is 2034 days. 

ThemBelveB (THem-selvz'), pron. , pi. of him- 
self, herself, itself, and used like these 
words. See Himself. 

Themselves have made ihetnselves worthy to suf- 
fer it. Hooker. 

They open to themselves at length the way. 

Milton. 

Then (THen), adv. [A. Sax. ihenne, thanne, 
thonne, then, an acc. form belonging to the 
ronominal stem the, theet, correlative to 
wanne, when ; 0. fVis. thenne, thanne, 
Goth, than, (>. dann, then, at that time. 
It is the same word as the conjunction than.] 
1. At that time, referring to a time specified, 
either past or future. 

And the Canaanite was then in the land, Gen. xii. S. 

Now I know in part ; but then shall I know tWX 
as I also am known. i Cor. xiii. la. 


w, wig; wh, whig', zh, azure.— See KIT, 
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2. Afterward; soon afterward or immedi- 
ately. 

First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. Mat. v. 24. 

8. At another time; as, now and then, at 
one time and another. 


Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. Milton. 

—By then, by the time when or that. 

By then supper Is ended, the gallantry of the town 
pass by. Milton. 

—TUI then, until that time. 

Till then who knew 

The force of those dire arms r Milton. 

—Then is often used elliptically, like an ad- 
jective, for then existing; but this usage is 
discountenanced by most careful writers. 

‘ In his then situation.' Johnson. 

The nephew of one of our then ministers. JVhately. 
— Therefore, Wherefore, Then, Accordingly, 
Consequently. See THEREFOliE. 

^en (THen ), conj. In that case; in conse- 
quence; therefore; for this reason. 

So then they which be of faith are blessed with 
faithful Abraham. Gal. iii, g. 

My affections 

Are then most humble; 1 have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. Shah. 

Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp infinity? hryden. 

—But then, but on the other hand; but not- 
withstanding; but in return. 

He is then a giant to an ape ; but then is an ape a 
doctor to such a man? Shah. 

From having as an adverb the force of ‘after 
that,’ or 'in the next place,’ /"Aew has been included 
among illative conjunctions; the fact of one thing 
/ollenviug another being given as showing causation 
or inference. . . . Then is more commouly used in a 
compound phrase, so then, and then; but it nwy, 
standing alone, have the full force of therefore, m 
drawing an inference, or stating an effect nr a con- 
sequence. 'So then the cause was gained’ signifies 
• by those means it came about as an effect that the 
cause was gained.' Prof Bain. 

Th61L-a*>day8 ( Tiien'a-daz ), adv. In those 
days ; in time past : opposed or correlative 
to nowad^s. North Brit. Rev. [Rare.] 
Thenal* Tnenar (the'nal, the'nar), a. Of 
or pertaining to the thenar ; as, the thenar 
eminence; the thenal muscle. 

Thenar (th§'nar), n. [Gr. thenar, from theno, 
to strike.] In anat. the palm of the hand 
or the sole of the foot. 

Thenardlte (the'iiar-dit),n. [From Thenard, 
the name of a French chemist,] (Na^SO^.) 
Anhydrous sulphate of sodium. It occurs in 
crystalline coatings at the bottom of some 
lakes at Espartiiias, near Madrid, in 8. 
America, and elsewhere. It is used in the 
preparation of carbonate of soda. 
TOenard’B Blue (the'nardz blu), n. [From 
Thenard, the name of a French chemist ] 
Same as Cohalt Blue. 

Thence (THens), adv. [O.E. them, thennes, 
thannes, from A. Sax. thanan,thonon, thence, 
with change of suffix, the suffix es being a 

g enitive termination, as In hence, whence, 
I. E. arniddes (amidst). ] 1. From that place. 
When ye depart thence, shake off the dust under 
your feet. Mark vi. ii. 

2. From that time. 


There shall be no more thence an infant of days. 

I.S. Ixv. 20. 

3. For that reason ; from that source ; from 
this; out of this. 

But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 

Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. Shak. 
Not to sit idle with so great a gift 
Useless, and thence ridtculuus about him. Milton, 


4 . Not there; elsewhere; absent. 

They prosper best of all when I am thence. Shak. 

—From thence, though pleonastic, is sup- 
ported by custom and good usage. 

I will send, and fetch thee from thence. 

Gen, xxvU. 45. 
All mist from thence 

Puree and disperse. Milton. 

Thencefora (iHens'fdrth), adv. From that 
time. 

If the salt hath lost his savour, ... it is thence- 
forth good for nothing. Mat. v. 13. 

This Is also, like thence, preceded hy from— 
a pleonasm sanctioned by good usage. 

And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release him. 

John xix. 12 

ResoIvingyVom thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

Tlienceforward(®Hen8'for-w6rd),adv. From 
that time or place onward, 
niencefromt (¥HensTroiu),a(fb. From that 
place. 

Thenneiyt adv. Thence, Chaucer. 
Thcnneflfortlltt adv. Thenceforth. Chau- 
cer. 


Theo-. [Or. fAeo«, God.] The first element 
in many words of Greek origin referring to 
the Divine Being or divinity. 

Theobroma (the-6-br6'ma), n. [Gr. theos, 
God, and brovMi, food = celestial food.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Sterculiaceee, or, 
as tirranged by other botanists, Byttneri- 
aceee, the species of which yield the cacao, 
or cocoa, of commerce. They are small 
trees with large simple leaves, and with the 
flowers in clusters, and are all of them na- 
tives of South America. The most impor- 
tant species is the T. Cacao, tlie common 
cacao or chocolate-nut tree, which is indi- 
genous in South America, but is extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and in the 
tropical parts of Asia and Africa. See 
Cacao. 

Tbeobroniine(the-6-br6'miu),?i. (CVHi,N 402 .) 
A crystalline compound found in the seeds 
of Thediroma Cacao. In composition it is 
analogous to theine or caffeine. 
TbeocnristiC (the-6-kris'tik), a. [Gr. theOs, 
God, and christos, anointed, from chrio, to 
anoint.] Anointing by God. 

Theocracy (tlie-ok'ra-si), n. [Fr. tfdocratie, 
from Gr. theokratia— theos, God. and krateo, 
to rule, kratos, strength.] Government of 
a state by the immediate direction of God; 
a stage of civilization and religion in which 
political power is exercised by a satserdotal 
caste ; or the state thus governed. Of this 
species the Israelites furnish an illustrious 
example. The theocracy lasted till the time 
of Saul. 

Theocrasv (the-ok'ra-si), n. [Gr. theos, 
God, and krasis, mixture.] 1. In anc. jihilos. 
the intimate union of the soul with God in 
contemplation, which was considered attain- 
able by the newer Platonists. Similar ideas 
are entertained by the philosophers of In- 
dia, and by many religions 8ects.~2. A mix- 
ture of the worship of different gods. 
Theocrat {the'6-krat), n. One who lives 
un<ler a theocracy; one who is ruled in civil 
affairs directly hy God. 

Theocratic, Theocratlcal (the-6-krat'ik, 
the-O-krat'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a theoc- 
racy; administered hy the immediate direc- 
tion of God; as, the theocratical state of the 
Israelites. 

Mahomet, speaking in the name of God, exercised 
a theocratic sway, and that of the Grand Lama in 
Thibet is similar. Fleming. 

Tbeodicaea (the-od'i-8e"a), n. Same as The- 
odicy, but in less common use. 

Theodioean (the-od'i-8e"an), a. Of or per- 
taining to theodicy. 

Theodicy (the-od'i-si), n, [Gr, theos, God, 
and dikaios, just.] 1. A vindication of the 
dealings of Divine Providence with man; 
atty theory professing to reconcile the at- 
tributes of God with the present order of 
things in the world ; or more specially, an 
explanation of the existence of evil. 'This 
subject was fully treated by Leibnitz, who 
maintained that moral evil has its origin in 
the free-will of the creature, that ni unkind 
are designed to attain the utmost felicity 
they are capable of enjoying, and that this 
world is the best possible.— 2. That part of 
philosophy which treats of the being, per- 
fections, and government of God, and the 
immortality of the soul. 

The preacher will best help that consummation by 
letting Uie light of the gospel shine clearly, and trou- 
bling hinnieil, for the present, little with theodicies. 
Wc are not God's advocates, wc arc his witnesses. 
Wc have no case to establish for him. or for his truth. 
We have simply to bear witness to the truth. 

Jiev. y. Baldrvin Brown. 

Theodolite (the-od'o-llt), n. [Perhaps from 
Gr. thea, a seeing, hodos, a way, and litos, 
plain, smooth, or from thea, and doulos, 
a slave. In the form theodelitus, the term 
occurs in Pantometria by T. Diggea, a work 
on mensuration first printed in 1571, where 
it is said to be ‘a circle divided in 360 grades 
or degrees, or a semicircle parted Tn 180 
portions.’] A most important surveying in- 
strument for measuring horizontal and ver- 
tical angles by means of a telescope the 
movements of which can be accurately 
marked. This instrument is variously con- 
structed, but its main characteristics con- 
tinue unaltered in all forms. One of the 
forms generally used is shown in the cut. A 
and B are two concentric horizontal circular 
plates which turn freely on each other. The 
lower or graduated plate B contains the 
divisions of the circle, and the upper or 
vernier plate has two vernier divisions a 
diametrically opposite, only one of which 
is shown in the cut. The vertical axis 0 


Fate, fttr, fat, ff^ll; m^, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, byll; 


consists of two parts, the one working 
within the other. The external part is 
attached to the graduated plate B, and the 
internal to the vernier plate A. The plane 
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of the circle is adjusted to the horizon by 
the screws b bb acting against a plate of 
metal resting on the staff-liead supporting 
the instrument. 'I'he vernier plate carries 
two spirit-levels c c at right angles to each 
other, by means of which the circle may 
be brought accurately into the horizontal 
plane. The horizontal axis of the vertical 
limb K of the instrument is supported by 
a frame firmly attached to the vernier 
plate, and turning along with it about the 
vertical axis. Parallel to the axis a tele- 
scope D, with an arrangement of fibres of 
unspun silk called cross-wires in the prin- 
cipal focus of its object-glass, is attached, 
which moves in the vertical plane by the 
movement of the graduated circle E, and 
is used for observing the objects whoso 
angular distance is to be measured, and 
also for taking altitudes or measuring ver- 
tical angles ; a spirit-level is fixed beneath 
the telescope for horizontal adjustment, 
d is a microscope for reading off the de- 
grees on the horizontal circle ; e one tor 
those on the vertical limb. The screw g 
clamps the collar to the vertical axis 0, 
and prevents motion; h turns the whole 
round. To measure the angular distance 
between any two objects, the telescope is 
turned round along with the vernier circle 
(the graduated circle remaining fixed) until 
it is brought to bear exactly upon one of 
the objects; it is then turned round until it 
is brought to bear on the other object, and 
the arc which the vernier has described on 
the graduated circle measures the angle 
required. The double vertical axis and the 
use of the clamps enable the obsei-vation 
to be repeated any number of times, in 
order to ensure accuracy. The theodolite is 
not only a most essential instrument in 
trigonometrical surveying for determining 
stations and running base-lines, but also in 
geodetical operations for assisting in deter- 
mining the length of an arc of the mei’idian. 
For this latter purpose it requires to be 
constructed on a large scale. 

Theodolite -magnetometer ( thfi-od'o-llt- 
mag-net-om"et-6r), n. An instrument em- 
ployed as a declinometer to measure varia- 
tions in declination, and as a magnetometer 
in detei’minations of force. 

Theodolltic (th6-od'c)-lit"ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to a theodolite ; made by means of 
a theodolite; as, theodolitic observations. 

TheodOBian (the-d-db^'si-an), a. Belonging 
to the emperor Theodosius; relating to his 
code of laws. 

TheogonlC (the-d-gon'ik), a. Of or relating 
to theogony. 

Theogonlsmt (thg-o^on-lzm), n. Theogony. 

TheogonlBt (th^-og^n-ist), n. One versed 
in or a writer on theogony. 

» 0liy (thfi-og'o-ni), n, [Fr. thSogonis; 
eogonia— theos, a god, and goTxS, gene- 


oil, pound; U, So. abune; jf. Sc. fey. 
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ration, from root gen - Skr. jan, to beget.] 
The name given to the clase oi poems wnloh 
treat of the generation and descent of the 
gods; as, the ancient Greek theogony of 
Hesiod; hence, that branch of heathen the- 
ology which taught the genealogy or origin 
of tlieir deities. 

There will of course be an established religion — an 
Olympus, a Valhalla, or some system of a theosfotty 
or theology, with temples, priests, liturgies, public 
confessions in one form or another of the dependence 
of the things we see upon what is not seen, with cer- 
tain ideas of duty and penalties imposed for neglect 
of it. Frouke. 

Theologaster (the-oro-gas-tSr), 71. [From 
theologian and the pejorative termination 
-aster.} A kind of quack in divinity; a pre- 
tended or superticial theologian. Burton. 
[Rare. ] 

l^eologert (the-ol'o-j6r), ti. a theologist. 

‘ Divers modern theologers . ' Oiidworth. 

Theologian (the-6-lo'ji-an), 7i. [See Theol- 
ogy.] A person well versed in theology, or 
a professor of divinity ; a divine. 
Theologlc, Theological (the-6-ioj'ik. the- 
6-loj'ik-al), a. [See Theology.] Pertaining 
to theology, or the science of God and of 
divine tilings; as, a theological treatise; the- 
ological criticism. 

Theologically (the-d-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
theological manner; according to the prin- 
ciples of theology. 

Theologies (the-o-loj'iks), n. pi. Theology 
(which see), 

Ideologist (the-oVo-jist), n. A theologian; 
less fre(juontly used than this word. 

Theologlum (the-o-lo'ji-um), n. [See The- 
ology] A small upper stage in the ancient 
theatre, upon which the machinery for 
celestial appearances was arranged. Weale. 

Theolo^ze (the-oVo-jiz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
theologized; ppr. theologizing. To render 
theological. 

.School-divinity was but Aristotle's philo.sophy theo- 
logized. GlanvilU. 

Theologize (the-ol'o-jiz), x>.i. To frame a 
system of theology; to theorize or speculate 
upon theological subjects. 

Theologlzer (the-ol'o-jIz-6r), n. One who 
theologizes; a theologian. [Rare.] 

Theologue (the'6-log), n. Theologist. ‘ He 
(Jerome) was the theologue— and the word 
is designation enough. ' Is. Taylor. [Rare. ] 

Theology (the-oPo-ji), n. [Fr. tMologie, from 
Gr. themc^ia — theos, God. and logos, dis- 
course.] Divinity; the entire science of the 
Christian religion; the science which treats 
of God and man in all their known relations 
to each other; the science which treats 

(а) of the character and attributes of God ; 

(б) the doctrine of man in his relations to 
God; (c) the doctrine of the salvation of 
man through the pereon and work of Christ; 
(d) the doctrines of the final state of all men ; 
and {e) the doctrine of the church, its con- 
stitution and government. In reference to 
the sources whence it is derived, theology 
is distinguished into natural or philosophi- 
cal theology, which relates to the Knowledge 
of God from his works by the light of nature 
and reason; and supernatural, positive, or 
revealed theology, which sets forth and sys- 
tematizes the doctrines of the Scriptures. 
Theology is variously divided according to 
the method of treating the subject, and the 
part of the subject which is treated.— Dfw;- 
matic or theoretical theology, that part of 
the science which aims pre-eminently to 
state what isauthoritatively taught, whether 
by the Scriptures, the councils, or the 
cre^d^.—Excgetical theology embraces the 
Interpretation of the Scriptures, the science 
wlilch teaches the principles to be observed 
in intei’pretation ; and biblical criticism, 
which examines and tries to establish the 
genuine text, the authenticity of the various 
books of the Bible, and the discussion of 
kindred subjects. —Historical theology treats 
of the history of Christian doctrines, of 
heresies of the church, of councils, and the 
\i\LQ.— Metaphysical theology aims to sub- 
stantiate the teachings of the Bible by an 
appeal to those primitive coraitions and 
primary beliefs which the Bible always 
assumes.— if orai theology, a term formerly 
in use, covered the ground now occupied 
by moral philosophy or Christian ethics. 
— Polemical theology, or theological con- 
troversy, seeks to overthrow the positions 
of other systems as well as to defend its 
own.— Practical theology consists of an ex- 
hibition, first, of precepts and directions, 
and secondly, of the motives from which we 
should be expected to comply with these.— 


Rational theoloay gives to human reason 
the highest authority in determining what 
is theological truth. — Scholastic theolo^ 
either proceeds by reasoning or derives the 
knowledge of divine things from certain 
established principles of faith.— Speculative 
theology, a system in which theory predomi- 
nates over Scripture and all other authority. 
—Systematic theology aiTanges methodi- 
cally the great truths of religion, so as to 
enable us to contemplate them in their 
natural connection, and to perceive both 
the mutual dependence of the parts and the 
symmetry of the whole. See Religion. 

TReoxnachlst (the-om'a-kist), n. One who 
fights against the gods. 

He had defended Christianity ai^inst the vile, 
blasphemous, and impudent theomacTt is fs oi the day. 

De Quincey. 

Theomachy (the-om'a-ki), 71. [Gr. theos, a 
god, and machS, combat.] 1. A fighting 
against the gods, as the battle of the giants 
with the gods in my thology, — 2. A strife or 
battle among the gods. Gladstone.— Z. Op- 
position to the divine will. 

To have all men happy or unhappy as they were 
our friends or enemie.s, and to give form to the world 
according to our own humours, is the true thcom- 
achy. Bacon. 

Tll0Oinancy(th6-om'an-8l),7». [Gr. theos, Ood, 
and mantcia, prophecy.] A kind of divin- 
ation drawn from the responses of oracles, 
or from the predictions of sibyls and others 
supposed to be inspired immediately by 
some divinity. 

Theopaschite (the-6-pas'kit), n. [Gr. theos, 
God, and pascho, to suffer. ] Same as Mmiar- 
chian. 

Theopathetlc,Tlieopatlilc(the'6-pa-thot"- 

ik, the-d-path'ik), a. Relating to tlieo- 
pathy. See extract under Theosophist. 

TTieopathy (the-op'a-thi), n. [Gr. theos, 
God, And pathos, passion ] Emotion excitetl 
by the contemplation of God ; piety, or a 
sense of piety. 

The pleasures and pains of theopathy ... all 
those pleasures and pains which the contemplation 
of God and his attributes, and of our relation to him, 
raises up in the minds of dilferent persons, or in the 
same person at dift'crcul times. Hartley. 

Theophanic (the-d-fan'ik). a. Relating to 
a theophany; making an actual appearance 
to man, as a god. 

The notion of angels as divine armies is not like 
that of the individual ‘ messenger’ closely connected 
with the theophanic history. Prof. IF. A’. Ismith. 

Theophany (the-ofa-ni), n. [Gr. theos, God, 
and phaimnnai, to appear.] A term applied 
to signify the manifestations of God to man 
by actual appearance. 

The Creator alone truly is; the universe is but a 
sublime theophany, a visible manifestation of God. 

Mihnan. 

Angelophany is a theophany as direct as is pos- 
sible to man. Prof. iV. R. Smith. 

Theophilanthropic (the'6-fil-an-throp"ik), 
a. [Gr. ] Pertaiimig to theophilanthropism 
or to the theophilaiithropists; uniting love 
to God with that to man. 

Theophilanthropism ( the'6-fl-lan"throp- 
i/.m), n. Love to both God and man ; the 
doctrines or tenets of the theophilanthrop- 
ista; theophilanthropy. 

Theophilanthropist ( the ' 6 - fi - lan"throp- 
ist), n. [Gr. theos, God, and phUanthropos, 
a lover of men. See Philanthropist.] 
1. One who practises or professes theophil- 
anthropism. — 2. One of a society formed at 
Paris during the first French revolution, to 
establish a new deistic religion in place of 
Christianity. 

Theophilanthropy (th6'6-fl-ian''thr6-pi), n. 
Same as Theophilanthropism. 
Theophilosophic (the'6-ttl-6'8of"ik), a. 
Combining, or pertaining to tlie combina- 
tion of, theism and philosophy. 

Theophorous (th6-of'o-nis), a. [Gr, theos, 
god, pharos, bearing.] Derived from a 
name of God; containing a divine name; as, 
Elijah is a theophorous name. Ency. Bill. 

Theophrastacess (th6'd-fra8-ta"8e-e), n. pi. 
[From the genus Theophrasta, named after 
Theophrastus, the Peripatetic philosopher.] 
A small nat. order of plants proposed by 
De Candolle for Theophrasta and a few 
allied genera, differing from Myrsinaceie (as 
a tribe of which they are generally classed) 
by the presence of scales in the throat of 
the corolla, alternating with its lobes. 

T^eopneusted (the-op-nu8'ted),a. Divinely 
inspired; theopneustic. 

TheopneustiC (the-op-nus'tik), a. [See 
Theopneusty.] Given by inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. 


Theopneusty (th^'op-nus-ti), n. [Gr. theop- 
neustos, inspired of God, from theos, God,, 
and pneO, to breathe ] Divine inspiration; 
the supernatural influence of the Divine 
Spirit in qualifying men to receive and com- 
municate revealed truth. 

Theorblat (the-oribist), n. One who plays a 
theorbo. 

Theorbo (the-or'b6), 71. [It. tiorha, Fr. 
ti^orbe. ] A musical instrument made like a 
large lute, excejit that it has two necks or 
juga, to the longest of which the bass strings 
were attached. It was employed for ac- 
companying voices, and was in great favour 
during the seventeenth century. See Arch- 
lute. 

One slovenly and ugly fellow, Signor Pedro, who 
sings Italian songs to the theorbo most neatly. 

Pepvs. 

Theorem (the'6-rem), n. [Fr, th^ortme, from 
Gr. theorima, from theoreO, to look at, to 
view.] 1. In math, a proposition to be 
proved by a chain of reasoning; a truth 
which is proved by reference to already 
admitted truths; any proposition which 
states its conclusion or makes any affirma- 
tion or negation, and requires Its demon- 
stration; ns distinguished from a problem, 
which requires a conclusion to be arrived 
at, without so much as stating whether that 
conclusion is even possible. A theorem wanta 
demonstration only ; a problem requires 
solution, or the discovery both of method 
and demonstration.— 2. A speculative truth; 
a position laid down as an acknowledged 
truth; that which is considered and estob* 
lished as a principle. 

By my theorems. 

Which your polite and terser g.ill.ints practise, 

I re-rehne the court, and civilize 

Their barbarous natures. Massinger. 

3. In alg. and analysis, sometimes used to 
denote a rule, particularly when that rule 
is expressed by symbols or formula); as, the 
binomial theorem, Taylor’s theorem, &c.— 
A universal theorem, a theorem which ex- 
tends to any quantity without restriction.- - 
A particular theorem, a theorem which ex- 
tends only to a particular quantity. ~A 
negative theorem, a theorem which expresses 
the impossibility of any assertion. 
Theorem (the'6-rem), v. t To reduce to or 
formulate into a theorem. 

To attempt theorising on such matters would profit 
little; they are matters which refuse to be theoremed 
and diagramed, which Logic ought to know that she 
cannot speak of. Carlyle. 

Theorematic, Theorematical (the'd-re- 
nnit"ik,the'o-re-mat"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
a theorem ; comprised in a theorem; con- 
sisting of theorems; as, theorematic truth. 
TheorematlBt (thd-o-rem'a-tist), n. One 
who fonus tlieorems. 

Theoremlc fUie-6-rem'ik), a. Theorematic. 
Theoretic, Theoretical (the-6-ret'ik, the- 
6-ret'ik-al), a. [Gr. theorHikos. See The- 
ory.] Pertaining to theory; depending on 
theory or speculation; speculative; termin- 
ating in theory or speculation; not practical; 
as, theoretical learning ; theoretic sciences. 
The sciences are divided Into theoretical, 
as theology, philosophy, and the like, and 
practical, as medicine and law. 

Weary with the pursuit of academical studies, hfr 
no longer confined himself to the search of theoreti- 
cal knowledge, but commenced, the scholar of hu- 
manity, to study nature and man in society. 

Langhorne. 

Theoretically (th§-6-ret'ik-aMi), adv. In a 
theoretic manner; in or by theory; in specu- 
lation ; speculatively ; not practically ; as, 
some things appear to be theoretically true 
which are found to be practically false. 
Theoretics (thd-S-ret'iks), n. pi. The specu- 
lative parts of a science; speculation. 

At the very first, with our Lord himself and his 
apewties, as represented to us in the New Testament, 
morals coiu« before contemplation, ethics before 
theoretics. H. B. Wilson. 

Theorict (thd'd-rik), 71. Speculation; theory. 
‘Old in judgment, theoric and practice. 
Massinger. 

The bookish theoric, 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly as Tic; mere prattle, without practice^ 

Is all his soldiership. Shah. 

Theoric, Theorical (the-oriik, th§-or'ik-al), 
a. 1. 1 Pertaining to theory; theoretic.— ■ 
2. Pertaining to the Theorica (which see).— 
Theoric fund, in Greek antiq. the surplus of 
ordinary revenue which, after defraying all 
charges of the peace establishment, was de- 
voted to the formation of a fund for fur- 
nishing to all citizens not absent from Attica 
the sum of two oboli, the price of seats at 
the great dramatic festivals. 


oh, o^ain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. toTi; ng, sir^; TH, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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Theorioa (the-6'rik-a), n. pi [Gr. thedrikos, 
of or belonging to seeing, ta theorika, public 
money given to the poor to pay for seats at 
the theatre, and for other purposes con- 
nected with spectacles See Theory.] In 
Greek antiq. a term applied to the public 
moneys expended at Athens on festivals and 
in largesses. 

Theorioallyt (thfi-or'ik-al-ll), adv. Theor- 
etically; speculatively. 

Theorlquet (the'd-rik), w. [Fr.J Theory. 

He l)ad the whole ihtortque of war in the knot of 
his scarf. Shnk. 

Theortet (thS'd-rist). n. One who fornrs 
theories; one given to theory and specula- 
tion. 

The greatest theorists have given the preference 
to such a government as tliat which obt.tins in tliis 
kingdom. Addison. 

Theorization (the-6-riz-a'shon), n. The act 
or the product of theorizing; tlie formation 
of a theory or theories; speculation. 
Theorize (the'o-riz), e.i. pret. A pp. theor- 
ized; ppr. theorizing. To form a theory or 
theories; to form opinions solely by theory; 
to indulge in theories; to speculate; as, to 
theorize on the existence of phlogiston. 
Theorlzer (the'6-riz-6r), n. A theorist. 

With die exception, in fact, of a few late absolutist 
theorizers in Germany, this is, perhaps, the truth of 
all others the most harmoniously re-echoed by every 
philo-sophcr of every school. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Theory (th6'6-ri), n. [Fr. thAorUi, from L. 
theoria, a theory, from Gr. thedria, a look- 
ing at, contemplation, speculation, theory, 
from theoreO, to see. from theiiroti, an ob- 
server] 1. Speculation; supposition explain- 
ing something; a doctrine or scheme of 
things which terminates in speculation or 
contemplation without a view to practice; 
often taken in an unfavourable sense as im- 
plying something visionary; as, all that is 
mere theory on your part.— 2. Plan or sys- 
tem; scheme. 

If they had been themselves to execute their own 
theory in this church, they would have seen, being 
nearer. Hooker. 

8. An expo.sition of the general or abstract 
principles of any science; as, the theory of 
music ; the theory of medicine. — 4. The 
science distinguished from the art; the rules 
of an art, as distinguished from the prac- 
tice; to be learned in an art, the theory is 
sufficient; to be master of it, both the theory 
and practice are requisite. — 6. In science, a 
philosophical explanation of phenomena; a 
connected arrangement of facts, according 
to their bearing on some real or hypothe- 
tical law or laws; as, the theory of gravita- 
tion, the atomic theory, theorien of light, 
theories of heat, of combustion, lunar 

theory, theory of dew, theories of the earth, 
theory of moral sentiments, Ac. 

Practice alone divides the world into virbious and 
vicious ; but as to the theory and speculation of vir- 
tue and vice, mankind are much the same. South. 

A theory is often nothing else but a contriv- 
ance for comprehending a certain number of 
facts under one expression. Many theories are 
founded entirely on analogy, and such the- 
ories may have all degrees of evidence from 
the least to the greatest. The evidence of a 
theory increases with the number of facts 
which it explains, and the precision with 
which it explains them. It diminishes with 
the number of facts which it does not explain, 
and with the number of different supposi- 
tions that will afford explanations equally 
precise. A theory may not deserve to be 
rejected because it does not explain all the 
phenomena, if it explains a great number 
and be not absolutely inconsistent with any 
one, but a single fact inconsistent with any 
theory may be sufficient to overturn it. 
—Theory is distinguislied from hypothesis 
thus: a theory is founded on inferences 
drawn from principles which have been 
established on indej^ndent evidence; a hy- 
pothesis is a proposition assumed to account 
for certain phenomena, and has no other 
evidence of its truth than that it affords a 
satisfactory explanation of those plienom- 
ena. It is necessary to keep this distinction 
in view, as the terms theory and hypothesis 
are very frequently confounded both in 
leaking and writing. 

TaeOBOplljn: (thS-os'of-^r), n. Same as I'he- 
osophist. 

Theosopliio, Tlieosoplxlcal (thg-d-sof'ik, 
thd-d-sorik-al), a. Pertaining to theoso- 
phism or to theosophists; divinely wise. 

l^OZOplXicaUy (tne-d-sofik-al-li), adv. Tn 
a theosophical manner; with direct divine 
illumination. 

The occurrence being viewed as history or as 


mytii Recording ns the interpreter is theosopkicmlly 
or critically indiiiect. Prof. IV. R. Smith. 

TheosoplilBxn (thg-os'of-izm), n. [See The- 
osophy.] The doctrine of theosophists; 
pretension to divine illumination, 
l^eosoplllst (the-os\)f-ist). n. An adherent 
of theosophy ; one who pretends to divine 
illumination: one who claims to possess 
knowledge directly from divine revelation. 

Theosophist (is) a name which has been given, 
though not with any very definite meaning, to that 
class of mystical religious thinkers and writers who 
aim at displaying, or believe themselves to possess, 
a knowledge of the divinity and his works by super- 
natural inspiration. Brand &■ Cox, 

Theosopliistical (the-os'o-fist'ik-al), a. 
Theosophical, 

Tlieosoplllze (thS-os'oMz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
theosopJiized ; ppr. theosophizing. To treat 
of or to practise theosophy. 

Theosophy (the-os'o-ll), n. [Gr. theosophia, 
knowledge of divine things— f/ico#, (Jod, and 
Sophia, wisdom, from sophos, wise.] Divine 
wisdom ; special knowledge of things divine: 
a general name given to those systems of 
religious philosophy which claim that a 
knowledge of divine things is gained by 
ecstasy, direct intuition, or special indi- 
vidual relations. Modern theosophists claim 
that theosophy opens ujito men a knowledge 
of natural powers unknown to ordinary 
science, and that it leads to various so-called 
occult inauifestations that would ordinarily 
be regarded as supernatural. Such views 
have prevailed at various times and in 
'various countries. 

Theotechnlc (the-6-tek'nik), a. [Gr. theos, 
God, and techne, art.] Pertaining to the ac- 
tion or intervention of the gods; operated or 
carried on by the gods. ‘The theotechnic 
machinery of the Iliad.’ Gladstone. 
Theotheca (the'o-the-ka), n [Gr. theos, 
God. and OiNce, a case.] Sec MONSTRANCE. 
Theow, Theowman (the-ou', the-ou'man), 
n. (A. Sax ] A slave; a serf; a bondman. 
Written also Thew. 

Ther.f adv. 1. There; in that place.— 

2. Where. Chaucer. 

TlierabOUten,t adv. Thereabout. Chau- 
cer. 

Theragaln,t adv. Against that. Cliauoer. 
TherapeutSB (ther-a-pu'te), n. pi [Gr. thera- 
peutes, an attendant or servant, from the- 
rapeuo, to serve.] A Jewish sect of de- 
votees of the first century after Christ, so 
called from the extraordinary purity of 
their religious worship. They withdrew into 
solitary places, where they devoted them- 
selves to a life of religious contemplation, 
and to them with the Essenes the origin of 
monasticism in the Christian church has 
been traced. 

Therapeutic (ther-a-pu'tik), n. One of the 
Jewish sect called Therapeutic. Dr. Vri- 
deaux 

Therapeutic, Therapeutical (ther-a-pu'- 
tik, ther-a-pil'tik-al), a. [Gr. therapeutdeus, 
from therapetio, to nurse, serve, or cure ] 
Curative; pertaining to the healing art; 
concerned in discovering and applying re- 
medies for diseases. 

Medicine is justly distributed into prophylactic, or 
the art of preserving health, and therapeutic, or the 
art of restoring it, tP'atts 

Therapeutics (ther-a-pu'tiks), n. Tliat part 
of meaiclne which relates to the composi- 
tion, the application, and the modes of op- 
eration of the remedies for diseases. It not 
only includes medicines properly so called, 
but also hygiene and dietetics, or the ap- 
plication of diet and atmospheric and other 
non-medical influences to the preservation 
or recovery of health. 

Therapeutist (ther-a-pu'tist), n. One 
versed in therapeutics. 

Therapy t (theria-pi), n. [Gr. therapeia, ser- 
vice. nurture, medical treatment.] Thera- 
peutics. 

Therbefonie,t adv. Before that. Chaucer. 
There (THar), ado. [O.B. ther, there, where; 
A. Sax. th£r, thaer, there, also where, the 
locative case of the pronominal stem seen 
in the, that, then, &c. Comp, here, where. In 
the compounds hereafter, thereby, Ac. , there 
is rather the dative case fern. sing, of the 
definite article.] 1. In that place; at that 

f lace; as, he stood there; my home is there. 
t is often opposed to here, there generally 
denoting the place most distant; but in some 
cases the words when used together are 
employed merely in contradistinction, with- 
out reference to nearness or distance. 
Darkness there might well seem twilight here. 

Milton. 


2. In that object; therein.— 8. At that point; 
after going to such a length ; as, he squan- 
dered his fortune, but did not stop there — 
he ruined his friends.— 4. Into that place; 
to that place ; thither ; as, how came that 
there"} I will go there t<j- morrow, ‘The 
rarest that ere came there.' Shak. — b. In 
this point or matter; in this; by this. 

Tybalt would kill thee. 

But thou slcw’st Tybalt; there thou art happy too. 

Shak. 

6. Used by way of calling the attention to 
something, as to a person, object, or state- 
ment; as, do you see the man there { there 
is my hand. ‘Louder the music there.' 
Shak. —7. It is used to begin sentences before 
a verb when there is an inversion of the sub- 
ject. 

And there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou 
art my beloved Son. Mark i. ii. 

Wherever there is sense or perception, tlicrc some 
idea is actually produced. Locke. 

There have been that have delivered themselves 
from their ill.s by their good fortune or virtue. 

Snckliny;. 

8. Used like that in inter jectional pln ases; 
such as, there's a darling! there’s a good boy! 
‘ Why, there’s a wencli ! ’ Shak. 

Ay, touch him ; there's the vein ! Shak. 

In composition there has the sense of a pro- 
noun; as, thereby, which signifies by that. — 
Here and there, neither here nor there. See 
under Here. — Here by there, ^ here and 
there. Spenser. 

Thereabout (THar 'a- bout), adv. l. Near 
that i»lace,— 2. Near that numbei', degree, 
or quantity; as, ten men or thereabout. In 
this sense thereabouts is often colloquially 
used. - 3. Concerning that. ‘ Much perplexed 
thereabout.’ Luke xxiv. 4. 

Thereabouts (th aria-bouts), adv. Same as 
Thereabout. ‘ Five or six thousand liorse 
ov thereabouts.' Shale. [Colloq.] 
Thereafter (Tiiar-aft'er), adv. l. According 
to that; accordingly. 

When yt>u can draw tlie liead indifferently well, 
projiortion the body thereafter. Pencham. 

2. After that; afterward. — 3, t Of or after 
that sort. ‘My audience is not thereafter.' 
Latimer. 

Thereanent (tharia-nent), adv. Concerning 
that; regarding or respecting that matter. 
[Scotch.] 

I^ereat (riiar-at'), adv. 1. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad i.s tlie way, tliat Icad- 
eth to destruction, and many there are who go in 
thereat. Mat. vii. 13. 

2. At that thing or event; on that account. 

Every error is a stain to the beauty of nature; for 
which cause it blushetli thereat. Hooker. 

Thereaway (Tiiar'a-wa), adv. 1 . Away in 
that place or direction. — 2. About there or 
that; thereabout. [Colloq.] 

Thereby (Tllar-bi'), adv. 1 . By tltat; by 
that means; in consequence of tliat. 

Acauaint now tliy.self with him, and bear peace; 
thereby good shall come to thee. Job xxii. 2x. 

2. Annexed or attached to that. 'Thereby 
hangs a tale. ’ Shak. - 3. B>y or near that 
place ; near that number, quantity, or de- 
gree. 

Therefor (Tilar-fori), ado. For that or this 
or it; as, you hiive caused me loss and I 
must have compensation there for. 
Therefore (TU6rifor), conj. or adv. I There, the 
dat. sing. fern, of the old def. art., and for. 
The e at the end of therefoi'c, wherefore, is an 
erroneous addition, making the word look 
as if it were a compound of fore, like before, 
instead of for. ] 1. For that ; for that or 
this reason, refening to something previ- 
ously stated. 

I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come. 

Luke xiv. 30. 

2. Consequently, 

He blushes; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 
Therefore, -wherefore, then, accordinj^ly, conse- 
quently. Therefore i.s, for that reason or those rea- 
sons ; -wherefore is, for which reason or reasons, and 
applies to something immediately preceding. Then 
indicates a less formal conclusion, and is often appli- 
cable to physical sequence ; these facts being so. 
Accordingly is applicable to physical sequence only. 
Both it and then often refer to a practical course fol- 
lowing from certain causes or facts. Consequently is 
the most formal conclusive of the whole, though gen- 
erally confined to a practical sequence. A ugus, 

3. In return or recompense for this or that; 
therefor. 

What shall we have ther^ore f Mat. xlx. 37. 

4. For that purpose. 

So to his steed he got, and 'gan to ride 
As one unfitt therejfore. Spenser. 

[In last two meanings probably pronounced 
THfir-fori. See Therefor.] 
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Therefiroxn (TH&r-fromO, CLdv. From this or 
that. ‘Turn not aside therefrom, to the 
right hand or to the left/ Josh, xxiii. 6. 
Therein (iHar-ln'), adv. [A. Sax. thcerinne.] 

1. In that or this place, time, or thing. 

Bring forth abundantly in the earth and multiply 

th*rtin. Gen. ix. 7. 

2. In that or this particular point or respect. 

Tktrein our letters do not well agree, ^hak. 

Thereinto (THar-in'to), adv. Into that thing 
or that place. Luke xxi. 21. 

Therence (THar'en8),adi;. {There and hence.] 
From that place; thence. [Prov.] 

And by Weatherbury Castle, and therence 
Through Casterbridgc bore I. Thos. Hardy. 

Thereof (THar-ov'), adv. l. Of that or this. 

In the day that thou catest thereof, thou .shalt 
surely die. Gen. ii. 17. 

2. From that cause, ^hak. 
ThereolO^(ther-e-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. thero, to 
tend or dress, and logos, discourse.] The 
art of healing; therapeutics. 

Thereon (Tiiar-on'), adv. [A. Sax. thceron.] 
On that or this. 

Then the king said, Hang him thereon. Est. vii. 9. 

Thereout (THar-out'), ado. [A. Sax.</ia)r^«e.] 

1. Out of that or this. 

He shall take thereout his handful of the flour. 

Lev. ii. 2. 

2. Without; out of doors. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Anil lyk a beste him seemed for to be, 

And cet hay as an ox and lay ther~oute. Chancer, 

Thereto (THar-td'), adv. [A. Sax. thaert6.'\ 
To that or this. ‘ Add the fifth part thereto.’ 
Lev. V. 16. 

Theretofore (THar-td-forO, adv. Before that 
time : the counterpart of heretofore, or be- 
fore this time. [Rare.] 

Thereunder (THar-un'dSr), adv. Under that 
or this. Raleigh. 

Thereunto (THar-un-tfi'), adv. Same as 
Thereto. ‘ We yield thereunto our unfeigned 
assent.’ Hooker. 

Thereupon (THar-up-on'), adv. 1. Upon 
that or this. 

The renmaiit of the house of Judah, they shall feed 
thereupon. Zeph. ii. 7. 

2. In consequence of that. 

He hopes to find you forward, 

And thereupon he sends you this good news. Shak. 

3. Immediately; at once; without delay. 
Therewhlle t (THar-whil'), adv. At the same 

time. 

Of this bodily reverence of God in his church the 
govermncjit is moderate ; God grant it be not loose 
thercivhiie. AOp. Laud. 

Therewith (THur-with'), adv. With that or 
this. 

1 have learned in whatever state I am, thereivith 
to be content. Phil, iv. ii. 

Therewithal (Tiiar-with-al'), adv. 1. With 
that or this; therewith. 

His hideous tail then hurled he about. 

And thertivithai enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth-foamy steed. Spenser. 

2. t At the same time. 

Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 
That letter. ^ Shak. 

8.t Over aud above. 

Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murther'd king they aggravate. 

Daniel. 

Therf-bread t (th^rf'bred), n. [A. Sax. therf, 
theorf, unfermented.] Unleavened bread. 
Therfro,] adt’. From that. Chaucer. 
Thergam^t adv. Against that. Chaucer. 
Theme, Therlaca (the'ri-ak, the-ri'a-ka ), 
n. [L. theriaca, Gr. tMriake. See Treacle.] 
A name given anciently to various composi- 
tions esteemed efficacious against the effects 
of poison, but afterwards restricted chiefly 
to what has been called Theriaca Andro- 
maohi, or Venice treacle, which is a com- 
pound of sixty-four drugs, prepared, pul- 
verized, and reduced by means of honey to 
an electuary. 

Theriao, Theriaca! (th6'ri-ak, the-rl'ak-al), 
a. Pertaining to theriac; medicinal. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beast that 
feedeth upon the mountains, where there are theria- 
tal herbs. Bacon. 

Therial (th6Yi-al), a. Same as Theriac. 
Theriomorpha (tn6'ri-o-mor-fa), n. pi [Gr. 
thArwn, a wild beast, and morpM, shape.) 
Owen’s name for the order of tailless am- 
phibians generally known as Anura. See 
Anura. 

Therlotomy (thfi-rf-ot'o-mi),n. [Or. th^rion, 
a wild beast, and tom^, a cutting, from 
temnC, to cut.] The anatomy of s^mals ; 
sootomy. 


Thermso (th6r'me),7k vl. [L., from Gr. ther- 
mos, warm.] Hot springs or hot baths. 

Thermal (thdr'maH a. [From Gr. thermos, 
hot, warm, from thero, to warm.] Pertain- 
ing to heat; warm. ‘ The f/nrnuaZ condition 
of the earth.’ J. V. Forbes. — Thermal 
springs, thermal waters, hot springs.— TAer- 
mal capacity, the quantity of heat required 
to raise the temperature of a body one de- 
gree. — Thermal unit, a unit or standard 
fixed upon for the comparison or calculation 
of the quantity of heat. The British ther- 
mal unit is the aniouut of heat required 
to raise a pound of water at 02“ Fahr. one 
degree of temperature measured on the 
Fahrenheit scale. Another unit employed 
by physicists is the quantity necessary to 
raise a gramme of water for a kilogramme 
of water) one degree Centigrade. 

Thermally (thfiFraal-ll), adv. in a thermal 
manner; with reference to heat. 

Thermantldote (th6r-man'ti-dot), n. [Gr. 
thenrM, heat, and E. antidote (which see).] 
An East Indian apparatus for produoing a 
current of aii\ 

The thermantidoie, which is a sort of windmill 
worked by hand to make a current of cool air, was 
pouring its refreshing streams through the house. 

Tv. H. Russell. 

ThermetOgraph (th6r-met'o-graf), n. Same 
as Therrnoimtroffraph. F. H. Knight. 

Thermetrograph (tb6r-met'r6-graf), n. 
Same as Thermmnetrograph. 

Thermic (th6r'mik), a. [Gr. thermi, heat.] 
Of or relating to heat; thermal; as, thermic 
lines. 

His great work on volcanoes . . contained a con- 

sistent hypothesis of the cause of the thermic dis- 
turbance. Gen. Sahint. 

Thermldor (th^i^mi-dor), n. [Fr.. from Gr. 
therme, heat, doron, a gift.] The eleventh 
month of tlie year in the calendar of the 
first French republic. It commenced on 
the 19th of July, and ended on the 17th of 
August. 

Thermldorlan (th6r-ini-d6'ri-au), n. One 
of those who in 1794 took part in the coup 
d’etat by which the fall of Robespierre was 
effected. They were so named because the 
‘Reign of Terror' was brought to an end on 
the 9th Thermidor. 

Tbermo-. [Gr. thermos, warm, therme, heat.] 
The first jiart of a number of compound 
words and usually signifying connected with 
heat or temperature. 

Tbermo - barometer ( th^Fmo-ba-ron/'et- 
6r), n. 1. A thermometer which iudi<;ate8 
the pressure of the atmosphere by the boil- 
ing-point of water, used in the measurement 
of altitudes,— 2. A siphon-barometer having 
its two Wide legs united by a narrow tube, 
80 that it can be used either iu its ordinary 
position as a barometer or in the reversed 
position as a thermometer, the wide sealed 
leg of the barometer then serving as the 
bulb of the thermometer. 

Tbermo-cbemlstry (th^i/md-kem-is-tri), n. 
That branch of chemical science which in- 
cludes all the various relations existing be- 
tween chemical action aud the manifesta- 
tion of that force termed heat. 

Tbermoebrosy ( ther-mok'ro-si ), n. [Gr. 
therms. , heat, and chrosis, colouring ] The 
property possessed by heat of being com- 
posed, like light, of rays of different refrnn- 
gibilities, varying in rate or degree of trans- 
mission through diathennic substances. 

Tbermo-current (th6v'm6-ku-rent), n. The 
current, as of electricity, set up by heating 
a compound circuit consisting of two or 
more different metals. 

Tbermo - d3aiamlc (thdi^mS-di-nam^ik), a. 
Relating to thenno - dynamics ; caused or 
operated by force due to the application of 
heat. 

Tbermo - dynamics ( thfir'mS-di ■nam"ik8 ), 
n. That department of physical science 
which investigates the laws regulating the 
conversion of heat into mechanical force or 
energy, and vice versft; that branch of theo- 
retical physics which treats of heat as a 
mechanical agent, and which forms the basis 
on which the modern doctrine of energy is 
founded. 

Thermo -electrio (th6r'm6-6-lek"trik), a. 
Pertaining to thermo-electricity; &s, thermo- 
electric currents. 

Thermo - electricity ( th6r'm6-§-iek-tri8"i- 
tl), n. 1. Electricity produced at the Junc- 
tion of two metals, or at a point where a 
molecular change occurs In a bar of the same 
metal, when the function or point is heated 
above or cooled below the general temper- 
ature of the conductor. Thus when wires 
or bars of metal of different kinds, as bis- 


muth and antimony, are placed in close con- 
tact, end to end, and disposed so as to form 
a periphery or continuous circuit, and heat 
then applied to the ends or junctions of the 
bars, electric currents are produced.— 2. The 
science that treats of the electric currents 
that arise from heating the junction of two 
heterogeneous conductors. —T/iemie-eiecfnc 
alarm, an apparatus designed to indicate 
the rise of temperature beyond a certain 
desired point; as for instance to show when 
the bearings of shaftings are overheated, 
or when a room is too warm from overheat- 
ing or in danger from fire. It consists of a 
thermometer having a wire passing through 
the bulb, and so connected with the mer- 
cury; and another entering the tube at the 
top, and extending a certain distance down- 
wards. Each of these wires is connected 
witli a small open circuit having an electric 
battery and bell. Suppose the presence of 
fire in an apartment may be inferred from 
the temperature rising to 100“, this actual 
rise may be indicated by having the end of 
the top wire set in the tube opposite this 
degi’ee on the scale. When the mercury 
rises and touches 100” the circuit is com- 
pleted and the bell r\mg.— Thermo-electric 
batter g, or pile, an apparatus much used in 
delicate experiments with radiant heat. It 
consists of a series of little bars of antimony 
and bismuth (or any other two metals of 
different heat-conducting power), having 
their ends soldered together aud arranged 
in a compact form; the opposite ends of the 
pile being connected with a galvanometer, 
which is very sensibly affected by the elec- 
tric current induced in the system of bars 
when exposed to the slightest variations of 
temperature. I’o the combined arrange- 
ment of pile and galvanometer the name of 
thermo-multiplier is given. ~ Thermo-elec- 
tric pair, two metal bars of dilferent heat- 
conducting power, having their ends sol- 
dered together, and the combined bar then 
usually bent into a more or less horse-shoe 
or magnet form for the puipose of bringing 
their free ends within a conveniently short 
distance. They are used in thermo-electric 
experiments, but as the electric current 
developed iu a single pair is very weak, a 
considerable number are usually combined, 
thus forming the thermo-electric pile or 
battery. Bismuth and antimony are the 
metals usually employed, the difference in 
electro-motive force being greater between 
them than between any other two metals 
conveniently obtainable. 

Thezmo - electrometer ( th6r ' mo - e - lek- 
trom"et-6r), n. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the heating power of an electric 
current, or for determining the strength of 
a current by the heat it produces. 
Tbermogen (th6i-'m6-jen), n. [Gr. thermi, 
heat, and «eno«, ginomai, to generate.] An 
t)ld name for caloric. 

TliennogeilOUB (thOr-moj'e-nus), a. Pro- 
ducing heat. 

Thermograpll (thfiFniO-graf). n. An instru- 
ment tor automatically recording variations 
of temperature. 

TRermogn^phy (th6r-mog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
thermi, neat, and grapho, to write.] A pro- 
cess by which engravings are copied on 
metal plates, ifcc., by the agency of heat. 
TRermolo^ (th6r-moro-ji), n. [Gr. thermi, 
heat, and logos, discourse. ] A discourse on 
or an account of heat. Whcwell. 

Thermo - magnetism ( th6r-mb - mag ' net- 
jzrn), n. Ma^etism resulting from, or as 
affected by, the action of heat. 
Thermometer (th6r-mom'et-6r), n. [Gr. 
thermos, warm, from thermi, heat, and me- 
tron, measure.] An instrument by which 
the temperatures of bodies are ascertained; 
founded on the property which heat pos- 
sesses of expanding all bodies, the rate or 
quantity of expansion being supposed pro- 
ortional to the degree of heat applied, and 
ence indicating that degree. The thermo- 
meter consists of a slender glass tube, with 
a small bore, containing in general mercury 
or alcohol, which expanding or contracting 
by variations in the temperature of the 
atmosphere, or on the instrument being 
brought into contact with any other body, 
or immersed in a liquid or gas which is to 
be examined, the state of the atmosphere, 
the body, liquid, or gas, with regard to heat, 
is indicated by a scale either applied to the 
tube or engraved on its exterior surface. 
The ordinary thermometer consists of a 
small tube, terminating in a ball containing 
mercury, the air liaving been expelled and 
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the tube hermetically sealed. There are 
two points on the scale, corresponding to 
fixed and determinate temperatures, one, 
namely, to the temperature of freezing 
water, and the other to that of boiling 
water. In the thermometer commonly used 
in this country, that of Fahrenheit, the 
former point is marked 82“ and the latter 
212“; hence the zero of the scale, or that 
part marked 0“, is 32“ below the freezing- 
point, and the interval or space l)etweeu 
the freezing and boiling points consists of 
180*. The zero point is supposed to have 
been fixed by Fahrenheit at the point of 
greatest cold that he had observed, probably 
by means of a freezing-mixture such as snow 
and salt. On the Continent, particularly hi 
France, and nowadays in all scientific in- 
vestigations, the Centigrade thermometer is 
used. The space between the freeadng and 
boiling points of water is divided into 100 
equal parts or degrees, the zero being at 
freezing and the boiling-point at 100“. 
IWauinur’s thermometer, which is in use in 
Germany, has the space between the freezing 
and boiling points divided into 80 equal 
parts, the zero being at freezing. The fol- 
lowing formulto will serve to convert any 
given number of degrees of Falirenheit’s 
scale into the corresponding number of de- 
grees on K^aumur’s and the Centigrade 
scales, and vice- v^rsd : Let F, R, and C (the 
0“ of C. and R. being equal to F. 32“, and the 
three scales from freezing to boiling point 
being F. 180*, C. 100“, R. 80“, or in the ratio 
of 9*, 5“, 4*) represent any corresponding 
numbers of degrees on the throe scales re- 
spectively, then: (F. -32“)x f = R. ; (F. -32*) 
X * =C.; R.x*-f 32"= F.; C. x f-i-32* = F.; 
C. X ^ = R. ; R. X I - C. For extreme de^ees 
of cold, thermometers filled with spirit of 
wine must be employed, as no degree of 
cold known is capable of freezing that 
liquid, whereas mercury freezes at about 
89“ below zero on the Fahrenheit scale. On 
the other hand, spirit of wine is not adapted 
to high temperatures, as it is soon converted 
into vapour, whereas mercury does not boil 
till its temperature is raised to 660“ F. Mer- 
cury is most commonly used for thermome- 
ters employed for indicating all ordinary 
temperatures. For recording extremely 
high temperatures the pyrometer is used ; 
and for indicating very slight variations the 
thermo-electric battery is employed. As 
the ordinary thermometer gives the tem- 
perature only at the time of observation, 
the necessity for having an instrument which 
would show the maximum and ininirnum 
temperatures within a given period is easily 
apparent in all cases connected with me- 
teorology, and various forms of instruments 
for this purpose have been invented. A 
cbmmon form of maxiinma thermoineter 
consists of the ordinary thermometer fitted 
with a piston which moves easily in the 
tube. I’he instrument is placed horizon- 
tally, and the piston is pushed along the 
bore as the mercury advances, and is left at 
the highest point by the retiring fluid. This 
point is noted by the observer, who then 
erects the thermometer, causing the piston 
to sink to the mercury, the instrument thus 
being in condition for a fresh experiment. 
A similar action takes place in the spirit of 
wine minimum thermometer, the small mov- 
able piston being, however, immersed in 
the fluid and drawn back by the convex 
surface of the contracting fluid, being left 
at the point of greatest contraction. The 
maximum and minimum instruments com- 
bined form the reguter or self-regigtering 
thermometer. — Chromatic thermometer, an 
arrangement of glass plates devised by Sir 
David Brew'ster, exhibiting the difference 
between their temperature and that of an 
object with which they are brought in con- 
tact by the different hues of the polarized 
light produced in the plates.-- Di/crentiai 
thermometer. See Differential. 
Thermometric, Thermometrlcal (th6r- 
md-met'rik, th6r-m6-met'rik-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a thermometer ; as, the thermo- 
metrical scale or tube. —2. Made by a ther- 
mometer; as, thermometrical observations. 

Thermometllcally’ (th6r-in6-met'rlk-al-li), 
adv. In a thermometrical manner; by 
means of a thermometer. 

TIiermometrograpll(th6r-m6-met'r6-graf). 
n. [Gr. therme, heat, metron, measure, and 
graphd, to write.] A self -registering ther- 
mometer, especially one that registers the 
maximum and minimum degrees of tem- 
perature during long periods. 


Thenno-2nultlplier(th6r-m6-murtl-pli-6r), 
n. An appamtus consisting of a thermo- 
electric pile and a galvanometer combined. 
See under Thermo-electricity, 

Thermo -pile (ther'md-pil), n. Same as 
Thermo-electric Battery or Pile. See under 
Thermo-electricity. 

Thermoscope (th6r'in6-sk6p),». [Gr. therme, 
heat, and Scoped, to see ] An instrument 
by which changes of temperature are indi- 
cated. The modification of the air ther- 
mometer. called by Leslie a differential 
thermometer, was claimed by Count Rum- 
ford as one of his own inventions, under the 
naihe of thermoscope. See Differential. 
Thermo8COplc,Thermoscopical (th6r-m6- 
skop'ik, th6r-md-8kop'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to the thermoscope; made by means of the 
therraoscope; as, observations. 

Thermostat (th^r'mo-stat), n. [Gr. therme, 
heat, and statos, standing.] A self-acting 
apparatus for regulating temperature. A 
thermostat was contrived by Dr. Ure for 
regillating temperature in the processes of 
distillation and vaporization in baths, hot- 
houses, in adjusting the heat of skyves and 
furnaces, &c. It operates upon tlie princi- 
ple that when two thin metallic bars of 
different degrees of expansibility are riveted 
or soldered faceways together, any change 
of temperature will cause the compound 
bar to bend, the side on which the least 
expansible bar is becoming concave, and the 
other convex. These flexures are made to 
operate in regulating valves, stop -cocks, 
stove-registers, <fec,, and thereby to regulate 
the flow of heated liquids, or the admission 
or emission of air. 

Thermostatic (th6r-m6-8tat'lk), a. Per- 
taining to the thermostat. 
Thermo-tension (ther-m6-ten''shon), w. 
Lit. a stretching by heat ; specifically, a 
process of increasing the dii ect cohesion of 
wrought iron, consisting in heating the 
metal to a determinate temperature, gene- 
rally from 600* to 600“ F., and in that state 
giving to it, by appropriate machinery, a 
mechanical strain or tension in the direction 
in which the strain is afterwards to he ex- 
erted. The degree of tensile force applied 
is determined beforehand by trials on the 
same quality of metal at the ordinary tem- 
perature, in order to ascertain what force 
would, in that case, have been suffleient to 
break the piece which is to be submitted to 
thermo-tension. 

Thermotic, Thermotlcal (th6r-mot'ik, 
th6r-niotMk-al), a. [From (Jr. thermos, 
warm.] Of or relating to heat; resulting 
from or dependent on heat. ‘ This revolu- 
tionary tAermotic discovery. ’ Huxley. 

The doctrines of this kind which we have to notice 
refer princip.illy to the effect of the .sun’s lieat on tlie 
earth, the Jaws of climate, the thermotical condition 
of the interior of tlie earth, and that of the planetary 
s{>aces. Ji Heivell. 

ThermotiCS (th6r-mot'iks), n. The science 
of heat. 

I employ the term thermotics to include all the doc- 
trines respecting heat which have hitherto been estab- 
lished on proper scientific grounds. IVhrtvrll. 

Thermotype (thfer'mo-tip), n. [Gr. therme, 
heat, ana typos, impression.] A picture- 
impression, as of a slice of wood, obtained 
by first wetting the object with dilute acid, 
as sulphuric or liydrochloric, then printing 
it, and afterwards developing the impres- 
sion by lieat- 

Thermotypy (tliAr-mot'i-pi), n. The act or 
process of producing a therinotype. 
Imerologist (the-rol'o-jist), n. One versed 
in therology; a student of therology or 
mammalogy. ‘A gentleman who, to use 
a newly-coined transatlantic word, is cer- 
tainly one of the first therologints of his 
country.* Academy, 26th Aug. 1877. 
^nierology (the-rol'o-jl), n. [Or. 
th^.ro8, a wild beast, and logos, a discourse.] 
That branch of zoology which treats of the 
Mammalia: a term now sometimes substi- 
tuted for mammalogy on the ground that 
the latter is a hybrid compound of Latin 
and Greek. 

Thesaurus (th^-s^'nis), n. [L, thesaurus, 
from Gr. thisauros, from (ti)thSmi, to place.] 
A treRBury. — Thesaurus verborum, a trea- 
sury of words; a lexicon. 

These(THdz),j»row. anda. ; pl.offAw. When 
these and those are used to contradistinguish 
persons or things already referred to these 
refers to the things or persons which are 
nearest In place or order or which are last 
mentioned. See This and That. 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. Pope. 


Theslde (thg'sl-kl), n. [Dim. of thesis] A 
little or subordinate thesis ; a proposition. 
[Rare.] 

Thesis (thS'sis), n. pi. Theses (the's&s). [L. 
thesis, Gr. thesis, a position, from tithSmi, 
to set.] 1. A position or proposition which 
a person advances and offers to maintain, 
or which is actually maintained by argu- 
ment ; a theme ; a subject propounded for 
a school or college exercise; the exercise 
itself. Hence -- 2. An essay or dissertation 
upon a specific or definite theme, as an 
essay presented by a candidate for a diploma 
or degree, as for that of doctor of medicine. 

I told them of the grave, becoming, and sublime, 
deportment they shomd assume upon this mystical 
occasion, and read them two homilies and a thesis of 
my own composing to prepare them. Goldsmith. 

3. In logic, an aftinnation, in distinction 
from a supposition or hypothesis. — 4. A 
term used by writers on ancient Greek 
music, and supposed to be equivalent to 
the unaccented or weak position of the 
bar, and occasionally but needlessly used 
by modem musicians in that signification; 
weak beat or pulse.— 6. In pros, the depres- 
sion of the voice in pronouncing the sylla- 
bles of a word; the pai’t of a foot on which 
the depression of the voice falls. —6. In 
rhetoric, the part of a sentence preceding 
and corresponding to the antithesis. 

The style of Junius is a sort of metre, thclawof which 
is a balance of thesis and antithesis. Coleridge. 

Thesliun (the'shi-um), n. [L. thesium, Gr. 
theseion, said to be from Or. thH, a serf or 
villain, from the mean appearance of the 
plants. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
SantalaceRj. The species are small weeds, 
scentless, and slightly astringent. T. lin- 
ophyllum, or bastard toad-flax, is a British 
plant, w'hich grows in elevated pastures. 

'mesmophorla (thes-mo-fb'ri-a), n. [Gr., 
from themiophoros, law-giving, an epithet 
of Demeter—thefrmos, a law, and ])hero, to 
bear.] A famous ancient Greek festival 
celebrated by married women in honour of 
Demeter as the ‘mother of beautiful off- 
spring.’ Though not confined to Attica, it 
was especially observed in that district. 

Thesmotliete (tliez'mo-thet), n. [Gr. thes- 
mothetSs, a lawgiver — thes?nos, law, and 
tithhni, to place.] A lawgiver; a legislator; 
one of the six inferior archons at Athens, 

Thespesla (thes-pe'zhi-a), n. [From Gr. thes- 
pesios, divine, in allusion to T. populnea 
being planted in sacred or religious lo- 
cfilities.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Malvaceje. The species are trees with large 
entire leaves and large handsome flowers. 
The rim of the calyx is entire, and the 
outer calyx is formed of three leaves, which 



Thespesia populnea. 


soon fall off. T. populnea, or the umbrella- 
tree, is a native of the East Indies, Guinea, 
and the Society Islands. It grows to the 
height of about 40 feet, and has large yellow 
flowers, with a dark red centre. In tropical 
countries it is planted, for the sake of its 
shade, about monasteries and convents, and 
hence it is looked upon with a sort of rell- 
glous regard. Its wood is reckoned as almost 
indestructible under water, and it is there- 
fore much used for boat-building as well as 
for carpentry purposes and house-building. 

Thespian (thes'pi-an), a. [From Thespis, 
who played an important part in the early 
history of the drama in Greece about B.O. 
686, 1 Of or relating to Thespis, or to dra- 
matic acting in general; hence, the Thes- 
pian art is equivalent to the drama. ‘ The 
highest stretch attained by the Thespian 
art* Carlyle, 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgll; m&, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, buU; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. tey. 
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TheBsalOlllan (theB-8a<ld'ni<anX ct. Of or 
partaining to Theasalonica, an important 
city of Macedonia. 

TheSBalOnian (thes-Ba-lO^ni-au), n. A 
native or Inhabitant of Theasalonica. i 

Theta (thS'ta), n. [Gr. thHa. ] A letter of 
the Greek alphabet corresponding to th in 
such English words as thin: sometimes 
called the unlucky letter from being used 
by the judges in passing condemnation on 
a prisoner, it being the first letter of the 
Greek thanatoSy death. 

Thetch t (thech), V. t. and i. To thatch. 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to rake, to sowc. 

To hedge, to ditch, to thrash, to thetch, to mowe. 

Spenser. 

Thetloalt (thet'ik-al), a. [From Gr. theti- 
ko8. See Thesis.] Laid down; absolute or 
incontrovertible, as a law. Dr. II. More. 
Thetis (thet'is), n. 1. In Greek myth, the 
daughter of Nereus and Doris, and hence 
one of the Nereids. She was married to 
Peleua, king of the Myrmidons, and became 
the mother of Achilles. Thetis was a symbol 
of water in the ancient cosmogonies.— 2. In 
astron. a small planet or asteroid revolving 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 
covered April 17, 1862, by Luther. 

Thetsee (thet'se), n. See Theetsee. 
Theiirgic, Theurgical (the-fir'jik, the-^r'- 
jik-al), a. Pertaining to theurgy or the power 
of performing supernatural things. — The- 
urgic hymns, songs of incantation. 
Theurg^st (tlie'^r-jist), n. One who pretends 
to or is addicted to theurgy. 

More refined necromancers or magicians call them- 
selves theurgists . . . thinking to have to do only 
with good spirits. Hailyzuell. 

Theurgy (thd'6r-Ji), n. [Gr. theourgia, from 
theos, a god, and ergon, work.] Tlie working 
of some divine or supernatural agency in 
human affairs; a working or producing 
effects by spiritual means ; effects or phe- 
nomena lirought about among men by spir- 
itual agency; specifically, (a) divine agency 
or direct interference of the gods in human 
affairs or the government of the world. 

Homer, with the vast mechanism of the Trojan war 
in his hands, and in such hands, and almost compelled 
to employ an elaborate and varied . . . was 

in a position of advantaj^c without parallel for giving 
form to the religious traditions of his country. 

Gladstone. 

(b) A system of supernatural knowledge or 
powers believed by the Egyptian Platonists 
and others to have been communicated to 
mankind by the beneficent deities or good 
spirits, and to have been handed down from 
generation to generation traditionally by 
the priests, (c) The art of invoking deities 
or spirits, or by their intervention conjuring 
up visions, interpreting dreams, prophesy- 
ing, receiving and explaining oracles, &c. ; 
the power of obtaining from the gods, by 
means of certain observances, words, sym- 
bols, &c., a knowledge of the secrets which 
surpass the powers of reason to lay open 
the future, ite. — a power claimed by the 
priesthood of most pagan religions, (d) 
That species of magic, which more modern 
professors of the art allege to produce its 
effects by supernatural agency, as contra- 
distinguished from natural magic. 

Thewt (thu), n. [A, Sax. thedw, custom, 
manner, behaviour, from thedn, to flourish, 

E rosper, O.E. to thee.] Manner; custom; 

ablt; form of behaviour; generally in the 
plural. 

Thew (thu), 71. See Theow. 

Thew ( tliu ), n. [Perhaps from Icel. thjd, 
the thigli, the buttocks, A. Sax. thedh, the 
thigh. Tlie original meaning would there- 
fore be the muscular parts of the thigh; 
hence muscle in general.] Brawn; muscle; 
sinew; strength; generally in the plural. 

And I myself, who sat apart 

And watched them, waxed in every limb; 

I felt the thews of Anakim, 

The pulses of a Titan's heart. Tennyson. 

Thewed t (thud), a. Accustomed ; educated ; 
mannered. 

Yet would not seem so rude and thrjved ill, 

As to despise so courteous seeming part. Spenser. 

Thewed (thfld), a. Having thews, muscle, 
or strength; as, a vrell-theioed limb, 
l^ewy (thQ'l), a. Brawny; muscular; 
sinewy; vigorous; strong. 

They (THa), jtwon.; possess, case their, obj. 1 
case thcTU. [0. E. tha, thei, which in the 
thirteenth century came into use In the 
north of England, displacing hi, hie, the 
nom. pi. of the A. Sax. prou. he, hed, hit 
It gradually became general, thei being the 
regular form in Chaucer (genit. her, hir, here, 
their, dat. and acc. hem, them), though 

ok, cAain; 6h, Sc. loeA; g, go; j, job; 
Vnr, TV. 


Piers Plowman has also hij. They appears | 
to be based directly on A. Sax. thd, nom. pi. 
of the def. art., modified by the influence 
of Icel. their, they, nom. pi. of the pers. 
pron.] The pi. form for all the genders of 
the third pers. pron., that is, for he, she, or 
it, thus denoting more than one person or 
thing. 

They and their fathers have transgres.sed against 
me. Ezek. u. 3. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Mat. v. 6. 

They of Italy salute you. Heb. xiii. 24. 

In the phrase they say (-Fr. -ott dit), that 
is, it is said by persons, indefinitely, they 
is used indeftiiitcly, as our ancestors used 
rna7i, and as the French use on. 

Thibaudia (ti-ba'di-a), n. [in honour of 
Thieba^U de Berneand, secretary of the 
Linneoan society of Paris. ] A genus of 
extremely elegant shrubs, nat. order Vac- 
cinaceee, having usually bright-red tubular 
flowers and thick shining leaves. The spe- 
cies are mostly natives of Peru and New 
Granada, though some (forming the genus 
Agapetes of some authors) are found in 
India, Iowa, and Madagascar. 

Thibetan, Thlbetian (tib'et-an, ti-be'shi- 
an), a. Of or belonging to Thibet in Asia. 

Thlbet-clotb (ti-bet'kloth), n. 1. A camlet 
or fabric made of coarse goats’ hair.— 2. A 
fine woollen cloth used for ladies’ dresses. 

l^ble (thi^l), n. (A slightly different 
form of dibble.] 1. A dibble.— 2. A porridge- 
stick, a stick used for stirring broth, por- 
ridge, <fec. ; in Scotcli Thivel or Theevlp. 
[Provincial in both senses.]— 3. t A slice; a 
skimmer; a spatula. 

Thick (thik), a. [A, Sax. thicce, O. Fris. 
thiicke, Icel. thykkr, Dan. tyk. D. dik, G. 
dick, thick ; same root as A. Sax. thihan, 
the6n, to grow, to flourish. ] 1. Having 

more or less extent measured round the 
surface in the direction of the breadth, or 
from one surface to its opposite ; having 
certain dimensions measured otherwise than 
in length and breadth ; having more or less 
extent in circumference or diameter : said 
of solid bodies ; as, a plank tliree inches 
thick; how thick is the paper?— 2. Having 
greater extent or depth than usual from 
one surface to its opposite; relatively of 
great circumference, depth, or diameter; 
having considerable extent when measured 
all round in the direction of the breadth: 
opposed to thin, slender, slim; as, a thick 
stick; thick cloth; thick paper. 

Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick. 

Deut. xxxii. 15. 

3. Dense ; inspissated ; having great con- 
sistence ; containing much solid matter in 
solution or suspension; not thin; as, thick 
juice; fAicAr vapour; thick fo^. 

Make the gruel thick and slab. Shak, 

4. Not transparent or clear; dark; turbid; 
misty ; as, thick weather. ‘ A thick, misty 
day.’ Sir W. Scott— b. Close set or planted; 
having things closely crowded together; 
compact; close; dense. ‘Thin mane, thick 
tail.’ Shak. ‘A liollow cave amid the 
thickest woods.’ Spenser.— 6. Coming close 
together ; following each other closely ; as, 
blows as thick as hail. — 7. Without pro- 
per intervals or flexibility of articulation; 
indistinct; as, thick utterance. ‘My voice 
was thick with sigh-s.' Tennysoti.—S. Dim; 
indistinct; weak; defective: said of the 
sense of sight. ‘My sight was ever thick.’ 
Shak.— 9. Dull; not acute or sensitive; not 
quick; defective; said of the sense of hearing. 

The king and queen of that country were thick of 
hearing. Sivift. 

10. Mentally or morally dull; stupid; gross; 
crass, ‘ Thick and unwholesome in their 
thoughts.’ Shak. — 11. Deep; heavy; pro- 
found. 

Thick slumber hangs upon mine eyes. Shak. 

12. Intimate ; very friendly ; familiar. 
[Colloq.] 

Ncwcome and I are not very thick together. 

Thackeray. 

She and Polly are as thick as thieves together. 

Cornhill Aiaj^. 

[Thick as thieves Is a sort of proverbial say- 
Ing.] — Syn. Dense, close, compact, solid, 
gross, coarse, 

!&0k (tliik), 71 . 1. The thickest part, or the 
time when anything is thickest. 

Achimetes ... in the thick of the dust and smoke 
presently entered his men. JCtioltes. 

2. f A thicket or close bush. 

Which when that warrior heard, dismounting 
straight 

From his tall steed he rusht into the thick. Spenser. 


h, Fr. ton; 


7H, ^en; th, £Ain; 


And through the cumbrous thicks as fearfully he 
makes, 

He with his branched head the tender saplings 
shakes. Drayton. 

8. A thick-headed, slow, or stupid fellow; a 
dullard; a dolt. [Colloq.] 

The question remains whether I should have got 
most good by understanding Greek particles or 
cricket thoroughly. I am such a thick. I never 
should have had time for both. T. Hujrhes. 

—Thick a7id thin, whatever is in the way; 
all obstacles or hinderances. 

Through thick and thin she followed him. 

Hudibras. 

Thick (thlk), adv. [A. Sax. thicce.] 1. In close 
succession one upon another; crowdingly; 
frequently ; fast or close together. 

Favours came thick upon him. IVotton. 

I hear the trampling of thick beating feet. 

Dry den. 

2. Closely; as, a plat of ground thick sown. — 
3 To a great depth, or to a thicker depth 
than usual; as, a bed covered thick with 
tan ; land covered thick with manure. — 
Thick and threefold, in quick succession or 
in great numbers. 

Tljey c.ame thick and threefold for a time, til] an 
experienced stager discovered the plot. 

Sir K. L' Estranf^. 

Thick (thik), v.i. To become thick or dense; 
to thicken. 

Thick (thik), v.t. To make thick; to 
thicken. Shak. 

The nightmare l..ife-in-death was she, 

Who thicks men's blood with cold. Coleridge. 

Thick-an(l-thin(thik'and-thin),a. 1. Heady 
to go througli thick and thin; thorough; 
devoted; as, a supporter ; a 

Uiick-aiui-thin advocate for a measure. — 
2. Naut. said of the block of a tackle having 
one of its sheaves larger than the other. 
Thick-coming (thik'kum-ing), a. Coming 
or following in close succession; crowding. 

She is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 

That keep her from her rest. Shak. 

Thicken (thik'n), v.t l. To make thick or 
thicker, in any sense of the word; as, (a) to 
make dense; to make close; to All up the in- 
terstices of; as, to thicken cloth; to thicken 
paint, mortar, or a liquid. (6) To make 
frequent or more frequent; as, to thicken 
blows.— 2. t To strengthen; to confirm. 

And this may help to thicken other proofs, Shak. 

Thicken (thik'n), v.i. To become thick 
or more thick, in any of the senses of the 
word ; as, (a) to become dense ; as, the fog 
thickeiis. (6) To liecome dark or obscure. 

Thy lustre thickens 

When he shines by. Shak. 

(c) To be inspissated ; to be consolidated, 
copulated, or congealed; as, vegetable juices 
thickefi as the more volatile parts are eva- 
porated. 

Water stopt gives birth 

To grass and plants, and thickens into earth. 

Prior. 

(d) To become close or more close or nu- 
merous ; to press ; to crowd : hence to be- 
come more animated through people crowd- 
ing. 

I he press of people thickens to the court. Dryden. 

The combat thickens like the storm that flies. 

Dryden. 

Thickening (thik'n-ing), n. Something put 
into a liquid or mass to make it more thick. 

TMcket (thik'et), n. [A. Sax. thiccet, a 
thicket, from thicce, thick.] A group or col- 
lection of trees or shrubs closely set. ‘A 
ram caught in a thicket.’ Gen. xxii. 13. ‘ No 
branchy shelter yields.’ Tennyson. 

Thicketty (thik'et-i), a. Abounding in 
tJiickets. [Rare.] ' Thicketty woods.’ Mrs. 
Marsh. 

Thick-eyed (thik'id), a. Having dim eyes; 
eharacterized by defective vision. ‘ Thick- 
eyed musing and cursed melancholy.’ Shak. 

T^Ck-head (thik'hed), 1 . A stupid fel- 
low; a blocknead ; a numskull.— 2. One of 
the birds of the sub-family Pachycephalinw, 
or great-headed chatterers. 

Thick-headed (thik'hed-ed), a. 1. Having a 
thick or bushy head. ‘Some thick-headed 
tree.’ Mortimer.— 2. Having a thick skull; 
dull; stupid. 

ThlcklBh (thik'ish), a. Somewhat thick. 

Thick -knee (thik'ne), n. The common 
name of birds of the genus (Edicnemus, 
order Grallatores, connecting the bustards 
and plovers. One species, the 6K. erepiianSt 
Is found in the southern parts of Britain, 
where it is called the stone-curlew or Nor- 
folk plover. See Stone- PLOVER. 

Thick-Ups (thik'lips), n. A person having 
thick lips, a characteristic of the negro race; 

w, wig; wh, whig; zb, azure.— See KEY. 
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ftn opprobrious term applied to Othello. 
Shak. 

Thickly (thikli), adv. In a thick manner 
or condition; as, (a) deeply; to a great 
depth; as, paint laid thickly on. (b) Closely; 
compactly; as, branches growing thickly. 

(c) In quick succession; as, misfortunes 
come thickly upon him. 

TbickneSB (thik^nes), n. The state of 
being thick, in any sense of the word ; as, 
fa) the extent of a body from side to side, or 
from surface to surface; as, the thickness 
of a tree; the thickness oi a board; the thick- 
ness of the hand; the thickness of a layer of 
earth. (6) Denseness; density; consistence; 
spissi tilde; as, the thickness of fog, vapour, 
or clouds; tJiickness of paint or mortar; the 
thickness of honey ; the thicJcness of the 
blood, (c) Closeness of the parts; the state 
of being crowded or near ; as, the thickness 
of trees in a forest; the thickness of a wood. 

(d) The state of being close, dense, or im- 
pervious; as, the thickness of ^ades. (e) Dul- 
uess of the sense of seeing or hearing; want 
of quickness or acuteness. 

What you write is printed In large letters ; other- 
wise between the weakness of my eyes and thickness 
of hearing, I should lose the greatest pleasure. 

S-wi/t. 

(f) Want of due distinction of syllables or 
good articulation ; indistinctness or con- 
fiisedness of utterance; as, the thickness of 
his speech. 

Thick-pleached (thik'plecht), a. Thickly 
interwoven. 

The prince and Count Claudio, walking in a thick- 
pleached alley in my orchard, were thus much over- 
heard by a man of mine. Shak. 

Thickset (thik^set), a. l. Close planted. 
‘A thorny wood.' Dryden.—2. Hav- 

ing a short thick body ; thick ; stout ; 
stumpy. ‘ Laying a short, thickset Anger 
upon my arm. ' Lord Lytton. 

Thickset (thik'set), n. l. A close or thick 
hedge.— 2. Very thick or dense underwood; 
bush; scrub. —3. A kind of stout twilled 
cotton cloth; a kind of fustian cord or vel- 
veteen. 

Thick-sighted (thik'sit-ed), a. Having dim 
or defective sight; purblind; short-sighted. 

‘ Thick-swhted, barren, lean, and lacking 
juice.’ Shak. 

l^ckskin (thik'skin), n. A stolid, coarse, 
gross person, especially one who is insen- 
sible to, or not easily irritated by taunts, re- 
proaches, ridicule, or the like; a blockhead; 
a vulgar unpolished person. ‘The shal- 
lowest thickskin of that barren sort, ' Shak. 
Thick-skinned (thik'skind), a. 1. Having a 
thick skin or rind; as, a tfuck-skmned ani- 
mal; a thick-skinned orange, or the like.— 
2. Not easily moved or initated, as by re- 
proaches, taunts, sneering, ridicule, and 
the like; dull; insensible; stolid. 
Thick-skull (thik'skul), n. A dull person; 
a blockhead. 

Thick-Skulled (thik'skuld), a. Dull; heavy; 
stupid ; slow to learn. ‘ This downright Aght- 
ing fool, this thick-skulled hero.' Dryden. 
Thick-Stuff (thik'stuf), n. In ship-buUding, 
a general name for all planking above 
4 inches in thickness. 

Thider,t adv. Thither. Chaucer. 

Thief (thef), n. pi. Thieves (thevz). f A. Sax. 
the6f, thi6/, thif, Icel. thjd/r, Sw. tjvf, D. 
die/, G. dieb, O.H.O. diup, Goth, thjubs, 
thief; root meaning doubtful. 1 1. A per- 

son who steals or is guilty of theft; one 
who takes the goods or personal property of 
another without the owner’s knowledge or 
consent ; especially, one who deprives an- 
other of property secretly or without open 
force; as opposed to a robber, who openly 
uses violence. 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, and fell among thieves, which stri[)i>ed him of 
his raiment. Lu, x. 30. 

2. A term of reproach; applied especially to 
a person guilty of cunning, deceitful, or se- 
cret actions ; an evil-doer. ‘ Angelo is an 
adulterous thief.' Shak.~i. An excrescence 
or waster in the snuff of a candle. 

Where you see a thie/in the candle, call presently 
for an extinguisher. JBp. Hall. 

—Thieves' Latin, a jargon used by thieves; 
the cant or slang language peculiar to 
thieves. Sir W. Scott. 

Ihlef-catcher (th6f'kach-6r), n. One who 
catches thieves, or whose business is to de- 
tect thieves and bring them to justice. 

My evenings all I would with sharpers spend, 

And make the thi^-cateker my bosom friend. 

Bramston. 


Thief-leader (thSf'16d-6r), n. One who 
leads away or takes a thief. [Rare.] 

A wolf passed by as the thi^f-leaders were drag- 
ging a fox to execution. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Thief-Stolen (thef'stSl-n), a. Stolen by a 
thief or thieves. Shak. 

Thief-taker (thef'tak-6r), n. One whose 
business is to And and take thieves and 
bring them to justice. 

Thietsee (thet'se), n. See Theetsee. 
Thieve (tnev), v.i. pret. & pp. thieved; ppr. 
thieving. [A. Sax. ihe6fian, to thieve. See 
Thief.] To steal; to practise theft. ‘Not 
be always thieving on the main.' Byron. 
Tllieve (thev), v.t. To take by theft; to 
steal. ‘ Affirms your Psyche thieved her 
theories.’ Tennyson. 

Thievery (thev'Cr-i), n. 1 . The practice of 
stealing; theft. 

Among the Spartans, thievery was a practice 
morally good ancf honest. South. 

2. That which is stolen. 

Injurious time now, with a robber’s haste. 

Crams his rich thiev'ry up he knows not how. 

Shak. 

Thleves'-vlnegar (thevz'vin-e-g6r), n. A 
kind of vinegar made by digesting rosemary 
tops, sage leaves, &c., in vinegar, anciently 
believed to be an antidote against the 
plague. It derived its name and popularity 
from a story that four thieves who plun- 
dered the dead during the plague ascribed 
their impunity to this infusion. It has been 
long disused as worthless. 

Thievish (thev'ish). a. 1. Given to stealing; 
addicted to the practice of theft; as, a 
thievish boy.— 2. Partaking of the nature of 
theft; as, a thievish practice. — 3.t Given to, 
characterized by, or accompanied with rob- 
bery. 

Or with a base and boist’rous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road. Shak. 

4. t Secret ; sly ; acting by stealth, ‘ Time’s 
progress to cteniity.’ Shak. ‘The 
thievish min u tea. ' Shak. 

Thievishly (thet'^ish-li). adv. In a thievish 
manner ; like a thief; by theft. ‘ Thievishly 
loiter and lurke.’ Timer. 

Thievlslmess (thev'ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being thievish. 

Thig (thig),v.t. and i. [A. Sax. thiegan, to get, 
take, receive, partake of; Icel. thig, thiggjn. 
to get, receive, accept, receive hospitality for 
a night; Dan. tigge, to beg as a mendicant, 
tigqer, a beggar. The Scotcli has probably 
golthe word from the Scandinavian. ] 1. To 
nsk; to beg; to supplicate. 

They were fain to thig and cry for peace and good- 
will. Pitscottie. 

2. To go about receiving supply from neigh- 
bours, <fec. See TiliGaKR. [Scotch in both 
senses. ] 

Thlgger (thig'6r), n. One who thigs; a beg- 
gar; especially, one who solicits a gift or 
assistance in goods or money, not on the 
footing of an absolute mendicant or pauper, 
but as one in a temporary strait having some 
claim on the liberality of others. [Scotch.] 
Thigh (thi), n. [A. Sax. thedh, Icel. thj6, 
O.H.G. dioh, thioh, D. dij, O.D. dygh, thigh; 
probably of sfinie stem as thick, and verb to 
thee.] The thick, Aeshy portion of the leg 
between the knee and the trunk. Used 
generally of man, sometimes of animals. 

‘ Like the bee . . . our thighs packed 

with wax, our mouths with honey.' Shak. 
Thigh-bone (thl'bon), n. The hone of the 
thigh, a long cylindrical bone which is situ- 
ated between the pelvis and the tibia; the 
femur. 

Thllket (THilk), pron. [A. Sax. thylc, for 
th'^lic—th'Q, instrumental case of se,se6, thoet 
(fiee That), and lie, like.] That; that same. 
Spenser. 

Thill (thil), n. [A. Sax. thil, thill, a stake, 
pole, plank, also thel, a board or plank ; Icel. 
thili, thil, a deal, a plank ; Sw. tilja, a pole, 
a stake, a beam ; allied to deal, a plank of 
pine. According to some from same root as 
Skr. tala, surface, L. tellus, the earth, the 
earth’s surface.] The shaft of a cart, gig, 
or other carriage. The thills are the two 
pieces of timber extending from the body 
of the carriage, between which the horse Is 
put, and by which the carriage is supported 
in a horizontal position. Written also Fill. 
Thiller (thil'Ar), n. A thill-horse. Also 
used in form Fuler. 

Thill-horse (thllliors), n. The horse which 
goes between the thills or shafts and sup- 
ports them. Also called Fill-horse. 
Thimble (thim'bl), n, [From thumb, equi- 
valent to something suited for the thumb, 


thimbles having no doubt been Arst worn 
on the thumb, as the sailor’s thimble still 
is ; corap. Icel. thurnall, the thumb, thunUi, 
a tom-thumb.] 1. A kind of cap or cover 
for the Anger, usually made of metal, used 
by tailore and seamstresses for driving the 
needle through cloth. Seamstresses use a 
thimble having a rounded end with numer- 
ous small pits or indentations. Those used 
by tailors, upholsterers, <fec., are open at 
the end. 

Thou liest, thou thread, thou thimble. Shak, 

2. In technol. any thimble -shaped appen- 
dage or Axture, as the coupling-box in a 
thimble-coupling (see Thimble-OOUPLING); 
a Axed or movable ring, tube, or lining 
placed in a hole; a tubular cone for expand- 
ing a Aue. — 3. Naut. an iron ring with a 
hollow or groove round its whole circum- 
ference, to receive the rope which is spliced 
about it. 

Thimble -berry (thim'bl-bo-ri), n. A kind 
of black raspberry {Rubus occidentalis) com- 
mon in America, 

Thimble-case (thim'bl-kas), n. A case for 
holding a thimble, ‘A myrtle foliage round 
the thimhle-case.' Pope. 

Thimble -coupling (thim'bl-ku-pl-ing), n. 
In much, a kind of permanent coupling, of 
which the coupling-box consists of a plain 
ring of metal, supposed to resemble a tai- 
lor’s thimble, bored to At the two connected 
ends of the shafts. The connection is 
secured either by pins passed through the 
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ends of the shafts and the thimble, as in the 
Agure, or by a parallel key or feather bedded 
in the boss-ends of the shafts, and let into 
a corresponding groove cut in the thimble 
This last is now the more common mode of 
Atting. This kind of coupling is also known 
under the names of Ring -coupling and 
Jump-coupling. 

Thimbleful ( thim'bl-ful ), n. As much of 
anything as a thimble would hold; hence, a 
very small quantity. 

Yes, and measure for measure, too, .Sosia; that is, 
for a thimbleful of yoJcl a thimbleful of love. 

Dryden. 

Thimblerig (thim'hl-rig), n. A sleight-of- 
hand trick played with three small cups 
shaped like thimbles, and a small ball or 
pea. The ball or pea is put on a table and 
covered with one of the c.ups. ’i’he operator 
then begins moving the cups about, cover- 
ing the pea now with one, now with an- 
other, and winds up by offering to bet that 
no one can tell which cup the pea is under. 
Any one simple enough to bet with him is 
seldom allowed to win, as the pea is gener- 
ally abstracted by sleight of hand. 

Thimblerig (thim'bl-rig), v.t To cheat by 
means of thimblerig or sleight of hand. 

Thlmblerigger (thim'bl-rig-6r), n. One who 
practises Hie trick of thimblerig ; a low 
trickster. 

Thimblerigging (thim'bl-rig-ing), a. Prac- 
tising the tncks of a thimblerigger. 

Thimble-weed (thim'bl-wed), 71. The popu- 
lar name in the ignited States of a plant of 
the genus Rudbeckia, nat, order Compositsa, 
nearly related to Helianthus. It is a tall 
plant, resembling the sunAower, and is 
used in medicine for its diuretic and tonic 
properties. 

Thimet (tim). See Thyme. 

Thin (thin), a. [A. Sax, thynne, thyn, IceL 
thunnr, D. dun, Sw. tunn, G. diinn; from 
the root of A. Sax. thenian, Icel. thenja, 
G. dehnen, to stretch or extend; cog, L. 
tenuis, Skr. tanus, thin; Gr. tanaos, out- 
stretched; W. tenau, teneu, thin, rare; Ir. 
tana, thin, slender. The root is tan, ta, to 
stretch, and is very widely spread in the 
Indo-European languages, being seen in 
L. tendo, to stretch (whence E. tend)-, Gr. 
teiTiO, to stretch, tonos, L. tonus, E. tone ; L. 
teneo, to hold (whence contain, <fec.), tener, 
tender, tenor, tabula (E. table), tabema (E. 
tavern), &c.] 1. Having little thickness or 
extent from one surface to the opposite; 
slight; slim; unsubstantial; as, a thin plate 
of metal ; thin paper ; a thin board ; a thin 
covering. ‘If your garments were thin.’ 
Shak. Hence— 2,Not suiAcient foracovering; 
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easily seen throu^; slight; flimsy; as, a 
thin veil; a thin disguise. 

I come not 

To hear such flattery now, and in my presence; 

They are too thin and bare to hide offences. 

Skafc. 

8. Rare; not dense: used of the air and aeri- 
form fluids. ‘ In the day when the air is 
more^Aw.’ Bacan. ‘ T/im winding breath.’ 
Shak. — i. Deficient in such ingredient as 
gives body or substance; wanting in some 
characteristic ingredient : said of liquids or 
semi-liquids; as, thin milk; thin blood ; thin 
gruel. ‘ To forswear thin potations.’ Shak. 

6. Not close ; not crowded ; not Ailing the 
space; not having the individuals that com- 
pose tlie thing in a close or compact state ; 
sparse; not abundant; as, the trees of a 
forest are tJdn; the corn or grass is thiti; a 
thin audience in church is not uncommon.— 

6. Not crowded or well Ailed; not abound- 
ing; as, important legislative business should 
not be transacted in a thin house. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. 

Adaisot. 

7. Not full or well grown. 'Seven thin ears 
. . . blasted with the east wind.’ Gen. xli. 6. 

8. Slim : small ; slender ; lean ; as, a person 
becomes thin by disease ; some animals are 
naturally thin.~d. Faint; feeble; slight; des- 
titute of fulness or volume, as sound. 

Thin hollow sounds, and Mmentablc screams. 

Dry den. 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave. 

Tennyson. 

It is often used adverbially in composition 
as the first element in compounds ; as, thin- 
clad. ‘ 77u'ji-8own of people.’ Bacon. ‘The 
thin-apun life.’ Milton. It is also used in 
the formation of a number of other self- 
explanatory compounds, as thin-f&ced, thin- 
lipped, t/iin-peopled, &c. 

Thin (thill), adv. Not thickly or closely; in 
a scattered state : chiefly forming the first 
part in compounds. See above. 

Thin (thin), v,t. pret. ife pp. thinned; ppr. 
thinning. [See the adjective.] 1. To make 
thin ; to make loss thick ; to attenuate ; to 
make slender or lean. 

A troublous touclv 

Thinn'd, or would seem to thin her in a day. 

Tennyson. 

2. To make less close, crowded, or miiner- 
ous; to diminish the number of; as, to thin 
the ranks of an enemy ; to thin the tree.s or 
shrubs of a thicket. 

One half of the noble families had been thinned 
by proscription. Haitanu 

3. To attenuate; to rarefy; to make less 
dense ; as, to thin the air ; to thin the va- 
pours; to thin the Idood. 

(thin), v.i. To diminish in thickness; 
to grow or become thin: with out, awaii, 
&c. ; thus geological strata are said to thin 
out when they gradually diminish in tliick- 
ness till they disappear. 

Thine (tnm), pronominal ad.}. [A. Sax. thin, 
thine, genii of tha, thou; like O.Sax. and 
Icel. thin, Sw. and Dan. din, Goth, theina, 
G. dein, n being the sign of the genitive. 
(See Thou.) ‘ In the twelfth century the n 
dropped off before a consonant, but was 
retained (a) in the oblique cases, (b) in the 
plural (with final e), (c) when the pronoun 
followed the substantive, and (d) before a 
word beginning with a vowel.’ Dr. Morris. 
The loss of the n produced the more modern 
form thy.] Thy; belonging to thee; relat- 
ing to thee; being the property of thee. The 
following quotations give examples of the 
euphonic use of thine before a vowel, while 
thy is used before a consonant. 

Give every man thine car, but few thy voice. Shah. 

When thou comest into thy neighbour's vineyard 
then thou mightest eat grapes thy fill at thine own 
pleasure. Dent, xxiii. 24. 

In modern writings thy and thine are both 
used before vowels, according to the indi- 
vidual predilections of the writer. Like 
hers, ours, yours, theirs, mine, his, thine is 
used independently or absolutely, that is, 
without the noun with which it is associ- 
ated, serving either for a nominative or 
objective or a predicate ; as, thine is good; 
give him thine; that book of thine. In these 
uses thine, &c., are used exactly like the 
possessive of a noun. It Is to be observed 
that thine, like thou, is now used only in 
poetry, in solemn discourse, and in the 
common language of the Quakers. In fa- 
miliar and common language and yours 
are always used in the singular number as 
well as the plural. 

Thing (thing), n. [A. Sax. thing, a council, 
meewng, court, cause, controversy, sake; 
L.G. and G. ding, a thing, a matter, a cause; 


Dan.and Sw. tMig,athing,a legal trial, acourt, 
a place where magistrates perform some sol- 
emn act; Icel. thing, an assembly (see mean- 
ing 9 below), a conference, a household 
arucle. The root meaning and connections 
of this word are doubtful. Some connect 
it with A. Sax. ththan or thedn, O.E. thee, 
to grow, thrive. The development of mean- 
ings judicial suit or controversy, cause, 
salce, thing, is similar to that seen in 
L. causa, a cause or suit, which becomes 
Fr. chose, a thing. See also Sake.] 1. Any- 
thing wliich can be made ttie subject of 
consideration or discourse; whatever is sep- 
arable or distinguishable as an object of 
thought; whatever exists, or is conceived 
to exist, as a separate entity; anything, ani- 
mate or inanimate. 

God made . . . every that crccpcth upon 

the earth after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 

Of law ... all ihittjr.<> in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and tlte 
greatest as not exempted from her power. Hooker. 

Yea, slimy tttings did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. CoLerid^^e. 

2. An inanimate object, in distinction from 
a living being; any object or article. 

Keep a thin^, its use will come. Tennyson, 

3. Applied to man and animals, often in 
pity or contempt, sometimes with a sense 
of fondness, tenderness, or admiration. 

‘ 'Ihou noble thing ! ’ Shak. 

See, sons, wh.at things you are. Shak. 

I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted. Shak. 

The poor thing sighed, and, with a blessing . . . 
turned from me. Addison. 

The .seeming-in lured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her okl i»erch back. Tennyson. 

4. An act; a deed; a transaction; a matter; 
a circumstance; an event or action; that 
which happens or falls out, or that which 
is done, told, or proposed. 

And the thing w.is very grievous in Abraham’s 
sight, because of his son. Geo- xxi. ii. 

These things said Esaias, when he saw his glory. 

jn. XU. 41. 

Things h.ive fallen out, sir, so unluckily. 

That we have had no time to move our daughter. 

.Shak. 

What things have we .seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! F. Deauviont. 


5. A piece of composition, as a tale, a poem, 
a piece of music, or the like. ‘ He coude 
ciidite, and make a thing.* Chaucer. 

I have a thing in prose begun above twenty-eight 
years ago. SrviH. 

A pretty kind of— sort of— kind of thing. 

Not much a verse, and poem none at all. L. Hunt. 

0. A portion or part ; an item or particular ; 
as, I don’t know a thing about it. ‘ Wicked 
men who understand any thing of wisdom.’ 
Tillotson. With atiy, some, no, it is often 
used adverbially in this sense, these words 
now usually forming compounds with it. 

Sitters give us notice when a gentleman goes by, 
especially if he be any thing in drink. Sroift. 

7. pi. Clothes; accoutrements; furniture; 
wliat one carries about with him; luggage. 

The great master he found busy in packing ui) his 
things against his departure. Knolles. 

8. In law, a subject of dominion or pro- 
perty, as contradistinguished from a, person. 
'They are distributed into three kinds : 
things real, comprehending lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments; things jtersonal, 
comprehending goods and chattels; and 
things mixed, partaking of the cliaracter- 
istics of the two former, as a title-deed, &c. 

9. (pron. ting.) A judicial or legislative as- 
sembly among the Scandinavian peoples, as 
in Iceland or Norway. The thingvalla in 
Iceland was a spot in the southern part of 
the island where the al-thing, or general 
parliament, was accustomed in the middle 
ages to meet. 

Likewise the Swedish king 
Summoned in haste a thing. 

Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark. Longfellow. 

—Thet thing, as it ought to be ; in the nor- 
mal or perfect condition; a collotiuial phrase 
applied to an ideal or typical condition, as 
of health, dress, conduct (when applied to 
persons), of completeness, perfectness, ex- 
actness, and the like (applied to things). 

A bishop’s calling company together in this week 
is, to use the vulgar phrase, not the thing. 

Johnson. 

His lordship complained of being rather unwell, 
had a slight headaclie, and was not quite the thing 
in his stomach. Trollope. 

—Thing qf nothing,\ anything very worth- 
less. 

Shall then that thing that honours thee. 

How miserable a thing soever, yet a thing still. 
And though a thittg f nothing, thy thing ever. 

Beau, Br FI. 


Thingumbob (thing'um-bob), n. [Humour- 
ously formed from thimj ] A term used to 
indicate that the speaker is at a loss for a 
definite name. ‘A lonely grey house, with 
a thingumbob at the top ; a ’servatory they 
call it.’ Lin'd Lyttan [Vulgar or colloq.] 
Thin-gut (thin'gut). n. A starveling. ‘'Thou 
thin -gut! thou thing without moisture!* 
Beau. tSc FI. [Rare,] 

Think (thingk), v. i pret. A pp. thought; ppr. 
thinking. [A. Sax. thincan, more correctly 
thencan, pret. thohte, pp. thoht, to think; 
0. Sax. thenkjan, thahta, Goth, thagkjan, 
thank jan, O.H.G. dankjan. Mod. G. and I). 
denken, Icel. thekkja, Dan. tmnkc; closely 
allied to thank, and to A. Sax. thyncan, 
to seem, whence methinks. By some taken 
fi’om a root signifying to produce, prepare, 
Ac., seen also in Gr. UchnP., art, L. tignurn, 
a beam.] 1. To have the mind occupied on 
some subject; to have ideas, or to revolve 
ideas in the mind ; to perform any mental 
operation, whether of apprehension, judg- 
ment, or illation ; to have a succession of 
ideas or intellectual states ; to cogitate ; to 
muse; to meditate. 'Think much, speak 
little.’ Dry den. 

I cannot speak, nor think. 

Nor dare to know that which I know. Shak. 
For that I .am 

I know, because 1 think. Dryden. 

2. To judge; to conclude; to determine; to 
hold as a settled opinion ; to bo of opinion ; 
as, I think it will rain to-morrow. 

Let them marry to whom they think best. 

Num. xxxvi. 6. 

I should sin 

To think but nobly of iny grandmother. Shak, 

3. To purpose; to design; to mean; to hope; 
to expect; to intend. 

Tliou thong ht'st to help me. Shak. 

1 know you think to dine with me to-day. Shak. 

1 thought to promote thcc unto great honour. 

Num. xxiv. II. 

4. To imagine; to suppose; to fancy, 

Edmund, I think, is gone 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His ’nightfd life. Shak. 

T.et him tliat thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall. I Cor. x, 12. 

What is this? his eyes are heavy: think not they are 
glazed with wine, Tennyson. 

5. To reflect; to recollect or call to mind. 

And Peter called to mind the word that Je.sus said 
unto him . . . and when he thought thereon, he 
wept, Mark xiv. 72. 

I pray you, think you (luestion with the Jew. Shak. 
C. To dwell upon our thoughts or percep- 
tions ; to consider ; to deliberate ; as, think 
how this thing could happen. 

He thought within himself, saying, what shall I do! 

Luke xii. 17. 

I was thinking with what manners I might safely 
be admitted. Shak. 

Take n month to think, 

And let me have an answer to my wish. Tennyson. 
7. To presume; to venture. 

Think not to say within yourselves. We have Abra- 
ham to our father. Mat. iii. 9. 

[Ill several of the above examples this 
verb is used in a sort of semi-transitive 
way, being followed by an object clause.] 
—To think of, to estimate ; to esteem ; as, 
to think little of a book. ‘ Whom we know 
and think well of’ Locke.— To think on or 
upon, (a) to meditate or muse on. ‘ Think 
oa these things.’ Phil. iv. 8. ‘Notmattere 
to he aliQhtly thought 071.’ IHUotson. {b)To 
light on or discover by meditation ; as, to 
071 an expedient. *Venua thought on 
a deceit,’ Sw^t. (c) To remember with 
favour; to bear in mind; to have regard to; 
to pay attention to; to provide for. ‘ Think 
upon me, my God for good.’ Neh. v. 19. 
‘Then will I think upon a recompense.’ 
Shak. —To think long, (a) to long for; to ex- 
pect with impatience. 

Have I thought long to see this morning’s face. 

And doth it give me such a sight as this? Shak. 

(6) To think the time long; to weary; to suf- 
fer from ennui. [Scotch.]— S yn. To cogitate, 
reflect, ponder, contemplate, meditate, muse, 
imagine, suppose, believe. 

Think (thingk), v.t 1. To form or hai bour 
in the mind; to conceive; to imagine. ‘To 
think so base a thought.’ Shak. ‘If you 
think this wickedness in me. ’ Tenny807i. 

Charity . . . thinketh no evil, i Cor. xiii. 4 , 5. 

2. To hold in opinion: to regard; to believe; 
to consider; to esteem. ‘ Nor thirk super- 
fluous others’ aid. ' Milton. 

I have no other but a woman’s reason ; 

1 think him so, because 1 think him so. Skak. 
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8.t To contrive; to -plan; to plot; to acheme. 
‘To think the death of her own son.’ Beau. 
& Fl.—L To make an object of thought; to 
form a conception of ; as, one cannot think 
the unconditioned. 

Fichte was right in saying that God ought not to 
be thought in connection with the world ot sense, or, 
indeed, at all ; and this for the simple reason that it 
is impossible so to think him. 

Trans, of lileek's Origin of Language, 

— To think scorn, to think that a thing, as 
an act either done or suffered, would bring 
one into contempt ; hence, (a) to disdain to 
do an act as being beneath one. ‘ He thmight 
scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone.’ Est. 
lit 6. (&) To feel that an act done or threat- 
ened is such as to make one an object of 
scorn or contempt; to feel deeply indignant: 
freauently heightened by the addition of 
fom. 

And (\) think foui scorn, that Parma, or Spain, or 
any prince in Europe, should dare to inv.ade the bor- 
ders of my realms. Queen Elizabeth. 

Think (thingk), v.i. [A. Sax. thyncan, thin- 
can, to seem, to appear, pret. thUhte, often 
used impersonally with adative; Qoih.thugk- 
jan, L. G. and H. dunken, G. diinken; allied 
to the other verb to think.] To seem : used 
impersonally and now only along with rm 
in methinketh,methinks,methought,me being 
in the dative. ' It thinketh me.’ Chaucer. 

* It thoghte them.' Gower. ‘ Mury and fair it 
thoght ynow'=t merry and fair it seemed 
enough, lidbert of Gloucester. See Me- 
THINKS. 

Thinkable (thingk'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
thought; conceivable; cogitable. 

But what is the condition under which alone a re- 
lation is thinkable \ It is thinkable only as of a cer- 
tain order — as belonging, or not belonging, to some 
class of before-known relations. y. J>. Mill. 

Thinker (thingk'^r), n. 1. One who thinks; 
but chiefly, one who thinks in a particular 
manner; as, a close thinker; a deep thinker; 
a coherent thinker. One who turns his 
attention to, or writes on, speculative sub- 
jects; as, a distinguished thinker. 
Thinking (thingk'ing), a. Having the fac- 
ulty of thought ; cogitative ; capable of a 
regular train of ideas; as, man is a thinkii\g 
being. 

When we say in English, he is a thinking man, an 
understanding man, we mean not a person whose 
mind is in actual energy, but whose mind is enriched 
with a larger portion of these powers. Harris. 

You think, and what does thinking include? Mani- 
festly a subject and an object — a thinking being and 
thouglit itself. y. D. MortU. 

Thinking (thingk'ing), n. The act or state 
of one ^o thinks ; thought ; imagination ; 
cogitation; judgment. 

1 am wrapped in dismal thinkings. Shak 
I heard a bird so sing. 

Whose music, to my thinking, pleas d the king. 

ShaE. 

Thinlring ly (thingk'ing-li), adv. By thought. 
Thinly (thin'li), adv. 1. In a thin, loose, 
scattered ruaniier; not thickly; as, ground 
thiuLu planted with trees ; a country thinly 
inhabited. —2. Slightly; insufficiently. 

This may help to thicken other proofs 

That do demonstrate thinly. Skak. 

Thinner ( thin'6r ), n. One who thins or 
makes thin. 

Thinness (thin'nes), n. The state of being 
thin ; as, (a) smallness of extent from one 
side or surface to the opposite; as, the thin- 
ness of ice; the thinness of a plate; the thin- 
ness of the skin, (6) Tenuitv; rareness; as, 
the thinness of air or other fluid, (c) A state 
approaching to fluidity, or even fluidity: op- 
posed to Hpissiiude; as, the thinness oi honey, 
of whitewash, or of paint, (d) Exility; small- 
ness; fineness; want of fulness; as, the thin- 
ness of a point ; the thinness of one’s voice. 
(e) Rareness; a scattered state; paucity; as, 
the thinness of trees in a forest; the thinness 
of inhabitants. 

Thinniah (thin'ish), a. Somewhat thin. 
Thin-skinned (thin'skind), a. Having a thin 
skin; heuce,unduly sensitive ; easily offended; 
irritable. 

Thin-Spun (thin'spun), a. Spun to thinness 
or fineness; fine-spun; thin: used figura- 
tively In the following quotation. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 

And slits the thin-sfun life. Milton. 

Thir (5PH6r), won. [A Scandinavian form ; 
Icel. their, they, their-si, these.] These. 
Thir and thae~TSt. these and those. [Scotch.] 
Third (therd), a. [O.B. thridde, A. Sax. 
thridda, thrydda, the common metathesis 
of r and the vowel giving third; cog. Goth. 
thridja, Icel. thridi, thndja, Sw. and Dan. 
tredie, D. derde, Q. dritte. Or. tritos, L ter- 


I tins, Skr. triti^a^ W. trydy, Gael treas—&ll 
\ from words signifying three respectively. 
See Three.] 1. The next after the second ; 
coming after two of the same class ; the or- 
dinal of three. The third hour in the day, 
among the ancients, was about nine o’clock 
in the morning. —2, Constituting or being one 
of three emial parts into which anything is 
divided.— TAird estate, {a) in Great Britain, 
the commonalty or commons, represented 
in the legislature by the House of Commons. 
(6) In Frerich hist the Tiers jStat (which see). 
— Third order, in B. Cath. Ch. an order 
among the Premonstrants, Carmelites, Fran- 
ciscans, Augustines, &c., composed of secu- 
lar associates not bound by vows, but con- 
forming to a certain extent to the general 
designs of the order. — TAird point. See 
Tierce Point under TIERCE.— TAird person, 
in gram, the person spoken of. — Third 
sound, in music, see Third, n. 

Third (th6rd), n. 1. The third part of any- 
thing; one of three equal parts. ‘This 
ample third of our fair kingdom.’ Shak.— 

2. The sixtieth part of a second of time. — 

3. In music, (a) an interval consisting of 
(1) a major tone and a minor tone, as from 
C to E; called a major third; (2) a major or 
minor tone and a semitone, as from A to C; 
called a minor third. (A) The upper of the 
two notes including this interval. —4. pi. In 
law, the third part of the estate of a deceased 
husband, which, by the law of some coun- 
tries, the widow is entitled to enjoy during 
her life: corresponding to the terce of Scots 

Tllirdt (th6rd), n. Thread. 

For as a subtle spider, closely sitting 

In centre of her web that spreadeth round, 

If the )ca.st fly but touch the smallest third. 

She feels it instantly. Ant. Brewer. 

Thlrd-horough (thferdTiu-ro), n. An under 
constable. 

I know my remedy, I must go fetch the third-bor- 
ough. Shak. 

Thirdly (th^rd'li), adv. In the third place. 
Thlrdpexiny (therd'peu-ni), n. Iw Anglo-Sax. 
law, a third part of the fines imposed at the 
ancient county coui-ts, which was one of the 
perquisites of the earl of the district. 
Third-rate (th^rd'rat), a. 1. In the navy, 
applied to a certain class of men-of-wai*.— 
2. Very inferior; as, a third-rate actor. 
Thirl (th6rl), V. t. (A. Sax. thirlian, thyrlian, 
to lK>re, thyrel, a hole, from thurh, through; 
the same word as thriU. ] To bore ; to per- 
forate. [Old English and Scotch.] 

TTlirl (th6rl), v.t. [Icel. thrcell, a thrall.] 
To enslave; to thrall; to bind or subject; 
especially, to bind or astrict by the terms of 
a lease or otherwise ; as. lauds thirled to a 
particular mill. Sec THIRL AGE. [Scotch] 
Thirl (therl), n. In Scots law, a term used 
to denote those lands the tenants of which 
were bound to bring all their grain to a cer- 
tain mill. Called also Sucken. 

Thlrl^e (thdrl'aj), n. [Equivalent to thrall- 
age. See above. ]: I n Scots toio,. a species of ser- 
vitude, formerly very common in Scotland, 
and also prevalent in England, by which the 
proprietors or other possessors of lands were 
bound to carry the grain produced on the 
lands to a particular mill to be ground, to 
which mill the lands were said to be thirled 
or astricted, and also to pay a certain pro- 
portion. of the grain, varying in different 
cases, aa a remuneration for the grinding, 
and for the expense of the erection and 
maintenance of the mill. The principal 
duty chargeable in thirlage was multure 
(which sec). There were also smaller duties 
called sequels, which fell to the servants of 
the mill, according to the particular usage 
of each' mill. 

Thirst (th6rst), n. [A. Sax. thyrst, thurst, 
O.Sax. thurst, Goth, thaurstei, Jcel. thorsti, 
Sw. uid Dan. torsi, D. dorst, G. dwrst, thirst; 
allied' to Croth. thairsan, tobediy, thaursus, 
dry; Icel. thurr, dry, therra, to drv, to wipe; 
G. durr, dry, the root being that of L. torreo, 
to roast, to parch (whence torrent), torrid- 
us, torrid, terra, the earth, the dry land; Gr. 
tersomai, to be or become dry; Skr. tarsh, to 
thirst.] 1. A term used to denote the sen- 
sations arising from the want of fluid nutri- 
ment; the desire, uneasiness, or suffering 
occasioned by want of drink; vehement de- 
sire for drink. The sensations of thirst are 
chiefly referred to the thorax and fauces, 
but the condition is really one affecting the 
entire body. The excessive pains of mtrst 
compared with those of hunger are due to 
the fact that the deprivation of liquids is a 
condition with whlcli all the tissues sympa- 


thize. Every solid and every flnid of the 
body contains watei’, and hence abstraction 
or diminution of the watery constituents is 
followed by a general depression of the 
whole system. iTiirst is a common symptom 
of febrile and other diseases. 

Wherefore is thia that thou hast brought us up out 
of Egypt, to kill us and oui children and our cattle 
with thirst t Ex. xvli. 3. 

2. A want and eager desire after anything: 
now usually with /or or after before the ob- 
ject, formerly also of; as, a thirst for worldly 
honours ; a thirst for praise. ‘ Thirst of 
worldly good. ’ Fairfax. ‘TAr^o/ know- 
ledge.' Milton. ‘ Thirst of praise.’ Gran- 
ville. 

I speak till.'* in hunger for bread, not in thirst for 
revenge. Shak. 

3. Dryness; drought. 

Tl)e rapid current which through veins 

Of porous cartli with kindly thirst up drawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain. Milton. 

Thirst (thSrst), v.i. [A. Sax. thyrstan, Icel. 
ihyrsta, D. dorsten, G. diirsten. See the 
noun.] 1. 'To experience a painful sensa- 
tion for want of drink ; to have desire to 
drink. 

The people thirsted there for water. Ex. x.vii, 3. 

2. To have a vehement desire for anything. 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living (iod. 

P.s. xlii. 2. 

That unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see. Shak. 

Thirst (thfirstX V. t. To have a thirst for ; 
to want to drink. [Rare.] 

He seeks his- keeper's flesh, and thirsts his blood. 

Prior. 

Thlrster (th6rst'6r), n. One who thirsts. 

Thirstily (thfirs'ti-li), adv. In a thirsty 
manner. 

Thirstiness (th6rB'ti-nes), n. 'The state of 
being thirsty; thirst; vehement desire for 
anything. 

ThirstleBS(tli6r8t'les), a. Not having thirst; 
having no vehement desire. ‘ Thirstless 
minds.’ Bp. Reynolds. 

Thirsty (thers'ti), a. [k.^ax. thyrstig. See 
Thirst, n. and v.i.] 1. Feeling a painful sen- 
sation for want of drink; having thirst; 
afflicted with thirst. 


Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink, for I 
nm thirsty. Judg. iv. 19. 

I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink. 

Mat. XXV. 42. 

2. Very dry; having no moisture; parched. 

‘ Tlie ihi7\sty land.’ is. xxxv. 7.-3. Having 
a vehement desire of any tiling, as in blood- 
thirsty. ‘ To be thirsty after tottering hon- 
our. ’ Shak. 

Thirteen (th^ir'ten), a. [A. Sax. thredt-dne, 
later thritUne, thirteen, lit. three-ten, from. 
threO, three, and tyne, ten; so Icel. threttdn, 
D. dertien, G. dreizehu, &c.] 'fen and three; 
as, thirteen times. 

Thirteen (thAFten), n. l. The number which 
consists of ten and three.— 2. A symbol re- 
presenting thirteen units, as 13 or xiiL 
Thirteenth (thcFtenth),a. [8ec Thirteen.! 
1 . 'The third after the tenth; the ordinal of 
thirteen ; as, the thirteenth day of the 
month. — 2. Constituting or being one of 
thirteen equal parts into which anything ia 
divided. 

Thirteenth (thfiritenth), n. l. One of thir- 
teen equal parts into which anything is di- 
vided. — 2. In music, an interval forming, 
the octave of the sixth, or sixth of tlie oc- 
tave. 

Thirtieth (thfiriti-eth), a. (From thirty,. 
A. Sax. thriUigbtha:] 1. The tenth three- 
fold; the next in order after the twenty- 
ninth; the ordinal of thirty; as, the thir- 
tieth day of the month. —2. Constituting or 
being one of thirty equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 

Thirtieth (th6riti-eth), n. Any one of thirty 
equal parts into which anything is divided. 

Thirty (tli^r'ti), a. [A. Sax. thnttig, thrUigt, 
D. dertig, O.H.G. drizug, Mod.O. dreiszig— 
three times ten. The term. tig-L. decern, 
Gr. deka, ten.] Thrice ten; ten three times 
repeated, or twenty and ten; as, the month 
of June consists of thirty days; Joseph 
was thirty years old when he stood be- 
fore Pharaoh.- TAtrfw years' war, in hist a 
series of wars carried on between the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic leagues in Ger- 
many. It commenced with the Bohemian, 
war (1618), and ended with the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648). 

Thirty (thAFtl), n. 1. The number which 
consists of three times ten.— 2. A symbol re- 
presenting thirty units, as 30 or xxx. 

This (THis), a. and pron. pi. These (th6z). 
[A. Sax. masc. thes, fern, theos, neut. this,. 


fkr, fat, fftll; mS, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdv«; t&be, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, 8c. fey- 
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pL thds, which in later times beeame tho%e, 
these (0.£. also thise) being rather formed 
as a separate plural by the adding of e to 
the singular. (See Those.) 0. Sax. these, 
thius, thit, Iceb thessi, thetta, G. dieser, 
diese, dieses. This is composed of the pro- 
nominal stems tha (Skr. ta) seen in the, 
that, thither, &c., and se, sa, he ( = Skr. sa, 
he).] 1. A demonstrative used to denote 

something that is present or neai' in place 
or time, or something just mentioned; as, 
is this your younger brother? what tres- 
pass is this which ye have committed? 

Who did sin, this man or his parents, tliat he was 
born blind? Jn. ix. 2. 

When they heard (Ats, they were pricked in their 
heart. Ac. ii. 37. 

In the latter passage this is a substitute for 
what had preceded, viz. the discourse of 
Peter just delivered. In like manner this 
often represents a word, a sentence, or 
clause, or a series of sentences or events. 
In some cases it refers to what is to be im- 
mediately related or done. 

But know this, that if the pondinan of the Ijouse 
had known in what watch the thief would come, lie 
would have watched, and would not have suffered 
his house to be broken up. Mat. xxiv. 43. 

2. Applied to notions of time, this may refer 
to (a) the present time; now; as, this day. 
‘Between and supper.* Shak. (ft) Time 
past; the time immediately before the pres- 
ent time; as, I have taken no snuff for this 
month. 

Nor need’st thou much importune me to that 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. 

Shah. 

It is often used for these, the sum being 
reckoned up, as it were, in a total. ‘ This 
two and thirty years.’ Shak. 

1 have not wept this forty years ; but now 

My mother comes afresh into my eyes. Dryden. 

The plural, however, is now more com- 
monly used by writers in sueli cases (c) 
Time next to come. ‘ This night I’ll waste 
in sorrow.’ Shak. 

I Icarn’d in Worcester as I rode along, 1 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. ' 
Shak. j 

In Shak.spere the phrases this even and this ! 
night occur, meaning last even, last night. - 
By this, by this time; as, by this the mail j 
has arrived. 

By this the vessel half her course had run. Dryden. j 

This other day,\ very lately; the other day. j 

You denied to fight with me this other day. Shak. 

3. This is frequently used to signify present 
place, state, condition, position, or the like; 
as, this (state of matters) is ratlier unpleas- 
ant. 

You shall leave this to-morrow. Trollope. 

Since he left this, ... he never ^ls much as be- 
stowed a thought upon us. Lever. 

4. This is used as opposed or correlative to 
that. This refers to the nearest person or 
thing; that to the most distant. Frequently, 
however, this and that denote reference in- 
definitely, 

Two ship.s from far making amain to us, 

Of Corinth that of Hpidaurus this. Shak. 

This way and that the wav'ring sails they bend. 

Pope. 

A body of this or that denomination is produced. 

Boyle. 

When this and that refer to different things 
before expressed, this refers to the thing 
last mentioned, and that to tJie thing first 
mentioned. See These, That. 

Their judgment in this we may not, and in that wc 
need not follow Hooker. 

It is sometimes opposed to other. 

Consider the arguments which the .author had to 
write this, or to design the other, before you arraign 
him. Dryden. 

ThlsneSB (iHis'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being this; hcecceity. 
niistle (this'l), 71. [A. Sax. thistcl, Icel. 
thistill, G. and D. distel, Sw. tistel, Sc. thris- 
thistle. Origin doubtful. ] The common 
name of prickly plants of the tribe Cynara- 
ce®, nat. order Composit®. The genus Car- 
duus with its sub-genera Cirsium or Cnicus 
and Silybum contains the greatest number 
of those commonly recognized. There are 
numerous species, most of which are inhabi- 
tants of Europe, as the musk-thistle {Car- 
duus nutans), milk -thistle (C. Marianus), 
welted thistle (C. acaiithoide^, slender-flow- 
ered thistle (C. tenuijlorus), the speeu*- thistle 
(Cnicus laneeolatus),And field thistle (Cnicus 
arvensis), a well-known plant, very trouble- 
some to the farmer. The blessed -thistle 
(Carduus benedictus) of the pharmacoposias, 
Cnicus be7iedietu8 or Cirsium benedictum of 
modern botanists, is a native of the Levant, 


and is a laxative and tonic medicine. The 
name thistle is also given to numerous 
prickly plants belonging to other genera, 
as the cotton-thistle belongs to the genus 
Onopordum. The common cotton-thistle 
(0. Acanthium) attains a height of from 4 to 
6 feet. It is often cultivated as the Scotch 
thistle, but it is doubtful whether the thistle 
wliich constitutes the national badge has 
any existing type, though the stemless 
thistle (Cnicus acaulis or Circiuin acaule) 
is in many districts of Scotland looked on 
as the true Scotch thistle. The carline 
thistle belongs to the genus Oarlina; the 
star -thistle is the Centaurea Calcitrapa. 
The sow-thistle belongs to the genus Son- 
chus, and the globe -thistle to the genus 
Echinops. Some species of the thistle are 
admitted into gardens, where they form a 
pretty variety for borders. Thistles sow 
themselves extensively by means of their 
winged seeds, and hence they are great nests 
to the farmer. The thistle seems to have 
been a national emblem in Scotland in the 
time of James III., and it was evidently 
well known as such when Dunbar wrote his 
poem of the ‘ Thistle and the ilo.se ’ (1503). 
— Order of the Thistle, a Scottish order 
of knighthood, sometimes called the order 
of St. Andrew. It was instituted by James 
VII. (James II. of England) in 1687, when 



Order of the Thistle— Star, Jewel, Badge, 
and Collar. 


eight knights were nominated. It fell 
into abeyance during the reign of William 
and Mary, but was revived by Queen Anne 
in 1703. The insignia of the order consist 
of a gold collar composed of thistles inter- 
laced with sprigs of rue; the jewel, a figure 
of St. Andrew in the middle of a star of 
eight pointed rays, suspended from the 
collar; the star, of silver and eight rayed, 
four of the rays being pointed, while the 
alternate rays are shaped like the tail- 
feathers of a bird, with a thistle in the 
centre surrounded by the Latin motto Nemo 
7ne vtrvpune lacessit; and the badge, oval, 
with the motto surrounding the fl^re of 
St, Andrew. The order consists of the sov- 
ereign and sixteen knights, besides extra 
knights (princes), and a dean, a secretary, 
the lyon-king-at-arms, and the gentleman 
usher of the green rod. 

Thistle -crown (thisT-kroun), n. A gold 
coin of James I., king of England, of the 
value of 4«. It bore on the obverse a rose, 
and on the reverse a thistle, both crowned. 

T^istle-flnch(thi8T-fln8h),n. The goldfinch. 

Thistlewarpt (this'l-wttrp), n. A bird, sup- 
posed to be the goldfinch (one of the names 
of which is thistle-finch), so called from its 
feeding on thistles. [The Gr. akanthis, how- 
ever, is rather the siskin.] 

Two sweet birds, surnamed th' Acanthides, 
Which we call thistle-xuarps, that near no seas 
Dare ever come, but still In couples fly. 

And feed on thistle-tojjs, to testify 
The hardness of their first life in the last. 

Chapman < 5 * Marlowe. 

ThlBtly (this'l-i), a. l. Overgrown with 
thistles; abounding with thistles; as, thistly 
ground. — 2. Resembling a thistle; prickly. 
‘ His thistly bristles.’ Sylvester. 


Thltlier (THiTH'6r), adv. [A. Sax. thider, 
thyder, Icel. thathra, thither, there ; from 
demonstrative stem seen in the, that, and 
suffix ther = tra in Skr. tat}’a, there, in that 
place; from root tar, to go. ] 1. To that place: 
opposed to hither. 

This city is near ... Oh let me esc^e thither. 

Gen, xix, ao. 

Where I am, thither ye cannot come. Jn. vii. 34. 

Thither in this sense is now comparatively 
little used, especially in ordinary prose or 
in conversation, there having to a great ex- 
tent taken its place. It is still used in ele- 
vated style, however, as also where there 
would be ambiguous. —2 To that end, point, 
or vesult.— Hither a7id thither, to this place 
and to that; one way and another; as, to 
run hither and thither in perplexity. 
Thitliertot (THiTH'6r-tb),adr, I'o that point; 
so far. 

Thitherward (THiTH'6r-w6rd), adv. Toward 
that place. 

Tlicy shall ask the way to Zion with their faces 
thitht^rward. Jer. i. 5. 

Thitaee (thit's6), n, See Theetsbe. 

Thivel (the'vl), n. A porridge-stick. See 
Thible. [Scotch.] 

Thlaepl ( thlas'pi ), n. [Gr., from thla6, to 
crush, to bruise, from its seeds having been 
bruised and used like mustard.] A genus 
of herbaceous plants, nat. order Crucifer®, 
giving name to the tribe Thlaspide®. T. ar- 
ve7ise (field penny-cress or Mithridate mus- 
tard) occurs as a weed in cornfields, in some 
places in great abundance. See Fenny- 
cress. 

Thlaspidess (thlas-pid'e-e). n. pi. A tribe of 
plants of the nat. order Crucifer®, having 
for its type the genus Thlaspi. 

ThllpSlS (thlip'sis), w. IGr. thUpsis, pres- 
sure, oppression, from thliho, to press.] In 
med. compression, and esi>ecially constric- 
tion of vessels by an external cause; oppres- 
sion. 

Tho' (tho). a contraction of Though. 

Tho t (THo), adv. [A. Sax. thd, then, when.] 
Then. 

Tho to a hill his fainting flock he led. Spenser. 

ThOt (tho). [A. Sax. thd, the.] The; those. 
Chaucer. 

Thof (THOf ),conj. Provincial form of Though, 
the old guttural being changed to f, as in 
rough (now really ruf), &c. 

There is not a soul of them all, thof he might not 
care a brass penny for you before, who will not fill a 
bumper to your health now. y. Baillie. 

Thole (th61), n. [A. Sax. thol, a thole or 
thole-pin; Icel. thollr, a thole-pin, a wooden 
peg; L.G. dolle, D. dol. Probably connected 
with thill rather than with the verb thole.] 

1. A pin inserted into the gunwale of u lioat 
to serve as a fulcrum for the oar in rowing. 
They are arranged in pairs, the space be- 
tween forming one kind of rowlock. Also 
written Thowl, Thowel. 

The sound of their oars on the tholes hud died in the 
distance. Lonj[/'eltow. 

2. The pin or handle of a scythe-snath.— 

3. t A cart-pill. Palsgrave. 

Thole (thol). n. [Gr. tholos, a dome.] In 
arch, (a) same as Tholus. (ft) The scutcheon 
or knot at the centre of a timber-vault, 
(c) A place in temples where votive offerings 
were suspended. E. H. Knight. 

Thole (thol), v.t. pret. & pp. tholed; ppr. 
tholing. [A. Sax. tholia7i, to bear, endure, 
suffer; Goth, thidan. OFris. tholia, Icel. 
thola, O.H.G. doljan, doUn, dultan, G. dwL 
de7i, and dial. G. dolen, to bear, to endure, 
to tolerate. From an Indo-European root 
tal, Skr. tul, to bear, seen also in L. tollo, to 
raise (whence extol), tolerare, to tolerate; 
Gr. talao, to bear, tUnia, bravery, talanton, 
a balance, L, talenUwi, E. talent.] 1. To 
bear, to endure; to undergo. Bur7is.~% To 
allow or permit. [Old English and Scotcli.j 
Thole (th6l), v.i. 1. To suffer pain or grief; to 
bear. —2. To wait. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Thole-pln (thol 'pin), 71. Same as Thole 
(which see). 

!molObate (thol'O-bat), n. [Gr. thdos, a 
coved roof, and basis, basis.] In arch, the 
substructure on which a dome rests. 
Tholus (thO'lus), n. In a7ic. arch, a name 
given to any round building which termi- 
nated at the top ill a point: a dome or cupola; 
specifically, at Athens, the round chamber, 
or Rotunda, in which the Prytanes dined. 

The Thirty Tyrants on one occasion summoned 
him, together with four others, to the Tholus, the 
place in which the Prytanes took their meals. 

G. H. Lewes. 

Thonudan. Thomean (to-m6'aiO. n. One 
belonging to a church of early Christians, 


w, trig; wh, trAig; zh, azure. — See ILbt. 
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said to have been founded, on the Malabar 
coast of India, by St. Thomas. 
TlioinaiBm,TliomiBm (tom Vizm . tom'izm), 
n. The doctrineB of St. Thomas Aquinas 
with respect to predestination and grace, 
and especially the Immaculate conception 
of the vii^. 

ThomlSt (tom'ist), n. A follower of Thomas 
Aquinas, in opposition to Scotist. See 
SCOTIST. 

Tboxnlte (tomlt), n. Same as Thomoean. 
Thomaoxiiaxi (tom-sd'ni-an), a. [After its 
founder, Dr. Samuel Thomson, of Massachu- 
setts.] Applied to a system of botanical 
medicine, one of whose doctrines is, that 
as all minerals are from the earth their ten- 
dency Is to carry men into their graves, 
whereas the tendency of lierbs, from their 
growing upward, is to keep men from their 
graves. 

^omsonite (tom'son-it), n. [From Dr. 
Thomas Thomson, professor of chemistry in 
the IJniversity of Glasgow ] A mineral of 
the zeolite family, occurring generally in 
masses of a radiated structure, and of a 
glassy or vitreous structure. It consists of 
silica, alumina, and lime, with some mag- 
nesia and peroxide of iron, and 14 per cent 
of water. See Mesole. 

Thong (tliong), n. [O.E. thwong, thwang, 
as iml as thong; A. Sax. thwang, thwong, a 
thong, a leather strap; Icel. thvengr, a strap, 
alatchet; from the stem of A. Sax. thwingan, 

0. Sax. thuingan, Icel. thvinga, O.H.G. 
dwingan. Mod. G. zioingen, to force, press, 
compel, &c.] A strap of leather used for 
fastening anything; any long narrow strip 
of leather or similar material. ‘ And nails 
for loosen’d spears, and thongs for shields 
provide.’ Dryden. In following extract 
applied to a rein or bridle. 

How like a jade lie stood, tied to the tree, 

Servilely master'd with a leathern rein 1 
But when he saw his love, his youth's fair fee, 

He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 

Throwin^■ the base from his bending crest, 

Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. Shak. 

Thong (thong), v.t or i. To beat with a 
thong; to lash. [Rare.] 

She has hit Mrs. B. on the raw place, and smilingly 
proceeds to thonff again. Thackeray. 

Thoom (thorn), n. Thumb. [Scotch.] 

Thor (thor), n. (Icel. Thdrr, contr. from an 
older form Thonor, equivalent to A. Sax. 
thunor, E. thunder. See Thunder.] The 
second principal god of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, the god of thunder. He was the son 
of Odin, or the supreme being, and Jorth, 
the earth. He was the champion of the 
gods, and called in to their assistance when- 
ever they were in straits. He was also the 
friend of mankind, and the slayer of trolls 
and evil spirits. He always can-ied a heavy 
hammer {mjolnir, the crusher), which, as 
often as he discharged it, returned to his 
hand of itself ; he possessed a j^rdle which 
had the virtue of renewing his strength. 
Thor is represented as a powerful man in j 
the prime of life, with a long red beard, a | 
crown on his he^, a sceptre in one hand, | 
and his hammer in the other. Thursday is 
called after him, and his name enters as an 
element into a great many proper names. 
Thoracic (tho-ras'ik), a. [See Thorax.] 

1. Pertaining to the thorax or chest; as, the 
thoracic arteries.— T/ioracic dtict, the trunk 
of the absorbent vessels. It runs up along 
the spine from the receptacle of the chyle 
to the left subclavian vein, in which it ter- 
minates. See Absorbent.— 2. Applied to 
a number of hshes. See the noun. 

Thoracic (tho-nis'ik), n. 1. A thoracic ar- 
tery. DungliHon.-~% In ic7i. otieof aLiiinajan 
order of bony fishes, having the ventral fins 
placed underneath the thorax, or beneath 
the pectoral fins. The thoracic fishes com- 
pi'ehend the flounder, turbot, mackerel, <S^. 
TOOral (thd'ral), a. [From L. thorns, torus, 
a couch, bed.] 1. Pertaining to a bed. — 

2. Apellative of a line in the hand. Called 
also the Mark of Venus. 

Thorax (thb'raks), n. [Or. thorax, the 
chest, a breastplate ] 1. The chest or that 
cavity of the body formed by the spine, 
ribs, and breast-bone, and situated between 
the neck and the abdomen, which contains 
the pleura, lun^, heart, oesophagus, thor- 
acic duct, <fec. ^e thorax or chest is di- 
vided by anatomists into certain regions, 
viz. the right and left humeral, the right 
mid left aiwclavian, the right and left mam- 
mary, the right and left axillary, the right 
and left stdf^illary, the r^ht and left scap- 
ular, the right and left interscomtUar, and 
the right and left svbacapulasr. The name is 


also applied to the corresponding portions 
of other mammals, to the less sharply de- 
flned cavity in the lower vertebrates, as 



Thorax in Man. 


Thoracic regions denoted by thick black lines. 
II, Right and left Humeral; 22, do. Subclavian; 
33, do. Mammary; 4 4, do. Axillary; 55, do. Sub- 
axillary or Later^; 6 6, do. Scapular; 7 7, do. Inter- 
scapular; 8 8, do. Superior Dorsal or Subscapular. — 
Viscera or contents of Thorax, the position of which 
i.s indicated by dotted lines, a a. Diaphragm ; b. 
Heart; c. Lungs, d. Liver; e. Kidneys; /, Stomach. 


process from the woody part of a plant, 
simply consisting of an abortive or imper- 
fectly developed oranch, which has assumed 
a hard texture and terminates in a sharp 
point, Thoms or spines must not be con- 
founded with prickles; the former are con- 
tinuous with the woody tissue of the plant, 
while the latter are simply indurated nairs, 
merely attached to the surface of the bark. 
In common usage, however, thorn is applied 
to the prickle of the rose, and in fact the 
two words are used promiscuously. 

Skies without cloud exotic suns adorn. 

And roses blush, but blush without a thorn. 

Churchill. 

3. Anything that prickles or annoys, as a 
thorn; any painful, irritating, or trouble- 
some obstacle or impediment; trouble; care; 
vexation. ‘ Among the thorns and dangers 
of this world.’ Shak. 

The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine. Southerne. 

4. The name given to the Anglo-Saxon letter 
)) = th, and the corresponding character in 
Icelandic. 

Thom (thorn), v.t. To prick or pierce as 
with a thorn. [Rare and poetical.] 

I was the only rose of all the stock 
That never thorn'd him. Tennyson. 


birds, fishes, &c., and to the segments in- 
tervening between the head and abdomen 
in insects and other Arthropoda. In the 
mammals the thorax is completely shut off 
from the abdomen by the diaphragm or 
midriff. In serpents and fishes the tliorax 
is not completed below by a breast-bone. 
In insects three sections form the thorax, 
(a) the pro-thirrax, bearing the first pair of 
legs; (6) t\uiineso-thorax,he&Ting the second 
pair of legs and first pair of wings ; and (c) 
the meta-thorax, bearing the third pair of 
legs and the second pair of wings. In the 
crustaceans and araohnidans the head and 
chest segments are united into a single 
mass, called the cephalo-thorax, while in 
Myriopoda the chest segments are indis- 
tinguishalde from those of the abdomen. — 
2. A breastplate, cuirass, or corselet ; more 
especially, tlie cuirass or corselet worn by 
the ancient Greek warriors, corresponding 
to the lorica of the Romans. It consisted 
of a breast and a back piece fastened by 
buckles, and was often richly ornamented. 

Thorla, Thorina (tho'ri-a, thd-ri'na), n. 
[See Thorite.] (ThO.) A white earthy sub- 
stance obtained by Berzelius in 1828, from 
the mineral called thorite, of which it con- 
stitutes 58 per cent. It is an oxide of 
thorinum; and when pure is a white powder, 
without taste, smell, or alkaline reaction on 
litmus. Its Bp. gr. is 9'4. It is insoluble in 
all the acids except the sulphuric. 

Thorite (tho'nt), n. [From Thor, the Scan- 
dinavian deity.] A massive and compact 
mineral, found in Norway, in syenite, and 
resend ding gadolinite. It is of a black 
colour, and contains about 68 per cent of 
thorina, mixed with thirteen metallic and 
other bodies. 

Thorium, Thorinum (tho'ri-um, tho-rF- 
num), n. [See Thorite ] Sym. Th. At. 
wt. 115 6. The metal of which thoria is the 
oxide, discovered by Berzelius. It is in the 
form of a heavy metallic powder, and has 
an iron-gray tint. It burns in air or oxygen, 
when heated, with great splendour, and is 
converted into thorina or oxide of thorinum. 
It unites energetically with chlorine, sul- 
phur, and phosphorus. Hydrochloric acid 
readily dissolves it, with the evolution of 
hydrogen gas. 

Thom (thorn), n. [A, Sax. thorn, thym, 
Goth, thaurnus, 0. Sax. O. Fris. and Icel. 
thorn, Dan. torn, D. doom, G. dom; same 
word as Pol. tarn, Bohem. trn; comp, also 
Skr. trna, grass. Probably the root-meaning 
is something that pierces, the root being 
that of through, thrill, &c.] 1. A common 
name of trees and shrubs of various orders, 
which are armed with thorns, spines, or 
prickles, as the black-thorn (Prunus com- 
munis), the buck-thorn {Ithanmus catharti- 
cus), (jhrist's thorn {Paliurus aculeatus), 
&c.; but especially applied to trees and 
shrubs of the genus Cratsegus, of which the 
common hawthorn (C Oxyaoantha) is a 
well-known species. 

This man. with lanthorn, dog, and bush of thorn, 

Presenteth moonshine. Shak. 

2. In general, any sharp-pointed spiny or 
prickly process growing on a plant; but 
strictly, a sharp ligneous or woody shoot 
from the stem of a tree or shrub, or a sharp 


Thorn-apple (thorn'ap-l), n. A popular 
name of the Datura Stramonium. See Da- 
tura. 

Thom -hack (thomhak), l. A species 
of ray or skate (A’aia clavata) common on 
the British and Irish coasts, distinguished 
by the short and strong recurved spines 
which are scattered over the back and 
tail, whence its name. It grows to about 
2 feet long, is very voracious, feeding on 
small flounders, herrings, sand-eels, crabs, 
lobsters, &c. Great quantities are taken 
every year, and the flesh is considered to be 
excellent food. The female is in Scotland 
called the maiden-skate. ~2. A large species 
of spider-crab, the Maia ^uinado, found in 
our seas and in the Jlediterranean, and so 
named from the Bjiines with which its cara- 
pace is rongbeneil. This species is some- 
times flgured on ancient coins. 

Thom-bush (thorn'imsh), n. A shrub that 
produces thorns. Shak. 

Thom -but (thorn'but), 71. [Comp, butt, a 
flounder, -hot. in turbot.] A kind of sea-fish; 
a turbot. 

Thom - hedge ( thomlicj ), n. A hedge or 
fence consi-sting of thorn. 

Thomtail (thorn'tid), n. A beautiful little 
bird of I'eru and Colombia, belonging to the 
family Trochilida) (humming-birds). 

Thorny ( thoi-'ni ), a. l. Full of thorns or 
spines; rough with thorns or prickles; as, a 
thorny wood; a thorny tree. ‘ Thorny hedge- 
hogs.’ Shak. ‘ The (Aorvit/ sharks.’ Keats. 
2. Troublesome; vexatious; harassing; per- 
plexing; as, thorny cure. — 3. Sharp; prick- 
ing ; vexations ; as, * thorny points.’ Shak. 
Syn. Brickly, spiny, briery, troublesome, 
vexatious, harassing, perplexing, sharp, 
pricking. 

Thorough (thurio), a. [O.E. thorow, thorowe, 
thorw, thoru, thorough, through; A. Sax. 
thurh, thuruh, through, thoroughly. This 
word is simply through differently spelled 
and used; in thoroughfare, thorough-lighted, 
it retains the sense of through. See Through.] 

1. Passing through. 

Let all three sides be a double house, without 
thorough lights on the sides. Bacon. 

2. Passing through or to the end; hence, 
complete ; perfect ; as, a thorough reforma- 
tion; thorough work. 

A thorough translator must be a thorough poet. 

Dryden. 

—Thorough bass or base, the mode or art of 
expressing chords by means of figures placed 
over or under a given bass. These figures 
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Thorough Bass with upper parts supplied. 

indicate the harmony through all the other 
parts; hence the name. They are not, how- 
ever, intended to represent the melodio 
movement or flow of the upper parts, but 
merely the elements and nature of the har- 


Fite, far, fat, fftU; mfi, met, hfir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tilbe, tub, bwll; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abuxie; y. Sc. tey. 
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niony on which these parts depend. Figures 
written over each other indicate that the 
notes they represent are to be sounded 
simultaneously, those standing close after 
each other that they are to be sounded suc- 
cessively. The common chord in its funda- 
mental form is generally left unflgured, and 
accidentals are indicated by using sharps, 
naturals, or flats along with the figures. 
The term is often used in a wide sense as 
equivalent to the science of harmony, and 
sometimes even to musical science— a usage 
not to be recommended, as it tends to con- 
fusion.— TAorot^srA/ramingr, an old term for 
the framing of doors and windows. 
Thorough t (thur'6), prep. 1. From side to 
side, or from end to end; through. 

Mark Antony will follow 
Thoroueh the hazards of this untrod state. 

With all true faith. Shak. 

2. By means of. See Through. 

Thorough (thur'6), n. 1. An interfurrow 
between two ridges; a channel for water. 

JProvincial.]— 2. In British hut. a word used 
n the reign of Charles T. by Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford, in his confidential corre- 
spondence. He employed it to express the 
scheme he meditated for subverting the 
liberties of his countrymen and making 
Charles an absolute monarch. 

The system which Laud was longing tio pursue in 
England, and which Strafford approved, i.s frequently 
hinted at by the word Thorough. Hallant. 

Thorough t (thur'6), adv. 1. Tlioroughly. 
Chaucer. 2. Through. ‘Who half thorough 
gives o’er.' Shak. 

Thorough-base (thur'6-ba8), n. See under 
Thokotjgh, a. 

Thorough-brace (thur'o-bras), n. A leather 
thong supplying the place of a spring in a 
carriage. 

Thorough - bred ( thur'6-bred ), a. l. Of 
pure or unmixed breed, stock, or race; bred 
from a sire and dam of the purest or best 
blood ; as, a thorough-bred horse. 

The young gentlemen canter up on thorough-bred 
hacks, spatterdashed to the knee. Thackeray. 

Hence — 2. Having the qualities character- 
istic of pure breeding; high-spirited; mettle- 
some; elegant or graceful in former bear- 
ing. and the like. 

Thorough - bred (thur'6-bred), n. An ani- 
mal. especially a horse, of pure blood, stock, 
or race. 

Thoroughfare (tliur'o-far), n. (A. Sax. thnrh- 
farn, a i)as8age right through. See THOR- 
OUGH ami Fare.] 1. A passage through; a 
passage from one street or opening to an- 
other; an unobstructed way; e.specially, an 
unobstructed road or street for public traffic. 
‘The barren -lieaten thoroughfare.' Tenny- 
son. ~ 2. Power of passing; passage. ‘One 
continent of easy thoroughfare.' Milton. 
[Rai'e. ] 

Thoro^h-going (thur'6-g6-ing), a. Going 
through, or to the end or bottom ; going 
or ready to go all lengths; extreme; as, a 
thorough-going partisan or scheme. 

So warmly, indeed, did those who had hitherto been 
regarded as half Jacobites express their approbation 
of the policy of the government, that the thorough- 
gouig Jacobites were mucli di.sgiistcd. Macaulay. 

Thorough-llghted(thur'6-lit-ed).a. Lighted 
so tliat the light passes right through : ap- 
plied to a room or building M'hich has win- 
dows on opposite sides, the light not being 
intercepteci by partitions. 

Thoroughly (thur'6-li), adv. In a thorough 
manner; fully; entirely; completely. ‘Al- 
most thoroughly persuaded.’ Shak. ‘To 
look into this business thoroughly.' Shak. 

We can never be grieved for their miseries who are 
thoroughly wicked. Dryden. 

nioroughness (thur'o-nes), n. The con- 
dition of being thorough; completeness; 
perfectness. 

The Venetians were pushing forward their own 
preparations with their wonted alacrity— indeed with 
more alacrity than thoroughness, Prescott. 

Thorough-paced (thur'6-past), a. Lit. per- 
fectly trained to go through all the paces 
of a well-trained norse ; hence, perfect or 
complete; going all lengths; thorough-go- 
ing; downright; consummate; as, a thorough- 
paced Tory. 

V»7ien It was proposed to repeal the test clau.se, the 
ablest of those who were reckoned the most stanch 
and thorough-paced Whigs fell off at the first mention 
of it. Swi/t. 

Thorough -pin (thur'6-pin), n. A disease 
In horses which consists of enlarged mucous 
capsules growing on each tide of the hocks, 
giving somewhat the appearance as if a pin 
were thrust through. 


oh, o^ain; 6h, Sc. looA; g. po; J.job; 


Thorough-spedt (thur'd-sped), a. Fully ac- 
compli^ed; thorough-paced. *0\athorough- 

jped republic of Whigs. ’ Swift. 
Tnorough-Btltoht (thur'd-stich), adv. Fully ; 
completely; going the whole length of any 
business. ‘Perseverance alone can carry 
us thorough-stitch.’ Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

Many believe the bold Chief Justice Jeffreys, . . . 
who went thorough-stitch in that tribunal, stands fair 
for that office. Evelyn. 

Thorough -wax (thur'b-waks), n. A plant 
of the genus Bupleurum, the B. rotundi- 
folium. Called also Hare's-ear. See Hare’s- 
KAR. 

Thorough-wort (thur'6-w6rt), n. The popu- 
lar name of a composite plant, the Eupato- 
rium perfoliatum, a native of North Ame- 
rica, valued for its medicinal uses. It is 
also known by the name of Bone-set. See 
Eupatorium. 

Thorowt (thur'6), a. 1. Thorough ; passing 
through. 

He hoped a thoro 7 v passage to be that way. 

Hackluyt. 

2. Thorough; perfect; complete, 

Thorowt (thur'6), prep. Through. ‘ Chris- 
tian resolution, that saileth, in the fraile 
barke at the flesh, thoroiv the waves of the 
world.’ Bacon. 

Thorow t (thur'6), adv. Through. 

The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow ; 

Wc press still thoroiv. 

Nought that abides in it 

Daunting us, — onward. Carlyle. 

Thorow-waxt (thur'd-waks), 71. Same as 
Thorou^-wax. 

Thorp, ^^Orpe (thorp), n. [A. Sax. thorp, 
O.Sax. thorp, thaip, Teel, thorp, Sw. and Dan. 
torp, D. dorp, G. dorf, a village, a hamlet, a 
group of houses. Vigfusson regards this 
word as having been originally applied to 
the cottages of the poorer peasantry crowded 
together in a hamlet, instead of each house 
standing in Its own inclosure, the etymolo- 
gical sense being a crowd or throng, as seen 
in L. turba, a crowd, of which word this is 
the Teutonic equivalent.] A group of houses 
standing together in the country; a hamlet; 
a village: used chiefly in place-names, and 
names of persons derived from places ; as, 
AUhorp, CopmsiUBthorpe. Thorpe as a ter- 
mination of place-names is very common in 
Lincolnshire. 

Within a little thorp I staid at last. Fairfax 
But he, by farmstead, thorpe, and spire. 

Came crowing over Thames. Tennyson. 
By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. Tennyson. 

ThOB, TllOUS (th6B, tho'us), n. [Gr. thos, a 
jackal.] A name given to a genus of dogs 
iiitennodiate between the wolf, the fox, and 
the jackal, of all of whose natures it some- 
what parties. These dogs are larger than 



Thous Dog of Senegal. 


a jacked; they do not burrow, and are 
marked on the back by black and white 
colours, the rest of the fur being in general 
ochrey butf. Among the different species 
are the Thous anthus or Canis anthus (the 
wild dog of Egypt), T. vaiisgatus (Nubian 
thous), T. mesornelOs (Cape jackal), T. senc- 
galeyisis (Senegal thoua or jackal), (fee. 
riiose (th6z), a. andpron. [O.E. thas, thos, 
A. Sax. thds, these, pi. of thes, this. Those 
is therefore historically the plural of this, 
representing A. Sax. thds, and is virtually 
another form of these. The old plural of 
that was thd, A. Sax. thd.l Plural of that; 
as, those men; those temples. When those 
and these are used as expressive of contra- 
distinction those refers to the thin^ first 
mentioned as these does to the last men- 
tioned. See These. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; TH, then; th, tAin; 


Thoth (thoth), n. An Egyptian divinity 
whom the Greeks considered to be identical 
with Hermes or Mercury. He was regarded 
as the inventor 
of the sciences 
and arts, and 
especially of 
speech and hier- 
oglyphics or let- 
ters. He is re- 

{>reBented as a 
mman figure 
with the head of 
a lamb m* ibis. 
Thou (THOU), 

pron. ; in the 
obj. and dat. 
thee, pi. ye or 
you. [A.Sax.i/ifl, 
genit. thin, dat. 
th£, acc. thee, 
thi, nom. pi. gP,, 
genit. e<5w?er, dat. 
e6w, acc. edwic, 
e6w; there was 
also a dual in 
Anglo - Saxon, 
viz. git, ye two, 
Thoth. from .t bronze in the inccr, of yoU 

British Museum. twO, dat. inc, 

acc. incit, inc; 
Icel. and Goth, thu, Sw. Dan. and G. du. Cog. 
Gr, HXi, Doric tu, h. tu, Skr. tvam. Slav, ti, 
W. ti, Gael, tu, thou. The stem in its ear- 
liest form was tva. (See also Thee, Thine, 
You.) ’I’he use of the plural you tor the 
singular was well established by the time 
of Chaucer.] The second personal pronoun 
in the singular number: used to indicate 
the person spoken to; thyself. Jn ordi- 
nary language the plural form you is now 
uiiiversafly substituted, thou being used in 
the poetical or solemn style, as also among 
the Friends or Quakers. 

Art thou he that should come? Mat. xl. 3. 

I will fear no evil, for thou art with me. Ps. xxiii, 4. 
Thou, as in Shaky)ere's time, was (i) the proiwun 
of affection towards friends, (2) of good-humoured su- 
periority to servants, and {3) of contempt or anger to 
strangers. It had, however, already fallen some- 
what into disuse, and being regarded .as archaic, was 
iiaturally adopted {4) in the higher poetic style and 
in the language of solemn prayer. E. A. Abbott. 

It is often emphatically repeated in phrases 
expressive of reproach, contempt, scorn, 
anger, and the like; as, ^Thmi drunkard 
thoiL;' ‘ Thou dissembler thou; ' ‘ Thou thing 
of no bowels thou.' Shak. 

Thou (thou), v.t. To address with the pro- 
noun thou; to use the thou of a superior to. 
See extract in above article. 

If t\\on thottest him some thrice, it shall not be amiss. 

.'ihak. 

ThOU(THou), v.i. To use thou and thee in 
discourse. 

Though (TH6),co/y. [0. E. thoh, thogh, though, 
(fee,, A. Sax. thedh; Icel. ihb, O. Sax. and 
O.G. thoh. Mod. G. doc/i,Goth. <Aau7t, though. 
From the demonstrative stem seen in that, 
the.] Granting, admitting, or allowing it to 
be the fact that; even were it the case that; 
if ; mUwithstanding that. 

If thy brother be waxen poor . . . thou shalt re- 
lieve him; yea, though he be a stranger. 

Lev. XXV. 35. 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

Job xiii. 15. 

Not that I so affirm, though so it seem. Milton. 
—As though, as if. 

In the vine were three branches, and it was as 
though it budded. Gen. xl. 10. 

— What though, elliptically for what though 
the fact or case is so = what does that mat- 
ter? what does it signify? need I (we, you, 
(fee.) care about that? ‘But what though) 
courage I ’ Shak. 

I keep but three men, , . . but "tvhat though t yet 
I live like a gentleman born. Shak. 

—While, Though. See Vfmh'E.— Although, 
Though. See ALTHOUGH. 

Though (TH6), adv. Notwithstanding this 
or that; however; for all that. ‘My legs are 
longer though to run away.’ ‘Would Ka- 
therine had never seen him, though!' Shak. 
A good cause would do well though. Dryden. 

Thought (thftt), pret. and pp. of think. 
^niOUght (thftt), n. [A. Sax. thoht, gethoht, 
tkedht, from tkencan, to think, pret. thohU, 
pp. gethoht; Icel. thdtti, G. gedacht. See 
Think.] l. The act of thinkihg; the exer- 
cise or operation of the mind In any way ex- 
cept sense and perception. 

Thought proper, as distinguished from other facts 
of consciousness, may be adequately described as 


w, trig; wh, wMg; zh, azure. — See Kbt. 
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the act of knowing or judging of things by means of 
concepts. Dtan Manstl. 

This (faculty) to which I give the name of the 
* elaboration faculty/ the faculty of relations or com- 
parisons, constitutes what is properly denominated 
thought. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

2. That which is thought; idea; conception; 
as, (a) a Judgment ; an opinion ; a conclu- 
sion. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. Shah. 
Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his thoughts. 

Pope. 

Who with tame cowardice familiar grown. 

Would hear ray thoughts, but fear to speak their own. 

Churchill. 

(b) That which springs from, originates in, 
or Is produced by the imagination; a crea- 
tion of the mind having distinct existence 
from the mind that created it; a fancy; a 
conceit. ‘ Thoughts that breathe, and words 
that bum. ' Gray. 

Thoughts come crowding in so fast upon me that 
my only difficulty is to choose or reject. Dryden. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts th.at do often lie too deep for tears. 

IVordsTvortk. 

S. Serious consideration ; deliberation ; re- 
flection. 

Pride, of all others, the most dangerous fault. 
Proceeds from want of sense or want of thought. 

Roscommon. 

4. Intention; design; purpose. 

All their thoughts are against me for evil. Ps. Ivi. 5 . 

5. The mental state of one who thinks; si- 
lent contemplation; deep cogitation, medi- 
tation, or study; as, lost in thoxight. 

-Sir Bedivere . . . paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought. 

Tennyson. 

6. The imwer or faculty of thinking; the 
mental faculty; the mind. 

How far thou dost excel 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell. 

Shah. 

For our instruction to Impart 
Things above earthly thought. Milton. 

7. Anxious, brooding care; deep concern or 
trouble; solicitude. 

Wed me, or else I die for thought. Shelton. 
Tie so plagued and vexed his father with injurious 
Indignities tnat the old man for very thought and 
grief of heart pined away and died. Holland. 

Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink. Mat. vi. 25 . 

8. A thought, a small degree or quantity; as, 
a t/ioup/it hotter or larger. [Colloq.] 

His face was a thought longer than the exact sym- 
metrians would allow. Sir P. Sidney. 

My giddiness seized me, and though I now totter, 
yet I think I am a thought better. Swift. 

—Second thoughts, mature^ reflection ; after- 
consideration; as, on second thoughts I pre- 
fer going to-morrow. 

Is it so true that second thoughts are best? 

Not first, or third, which arc a riper fruit? 

Tennyson, 

Syn. Idea, conception, imagination, notion, 
fancy, conceit, supposition, judgment, opin- 
ion, conclusion, reflection, consideration, 
meditation, contemplation, cogitation, de- 
liberation. 

ThOUghted (thftt'ed), a. Having thoughts: 
chiefly in composition; as, md-thoughted. 
ThOUghteut (thftt'en). 1. Fret. pi. of think. 
Chaucer. — 2. A participial form ; having 
thoughts: thinking. Shak. 

Thoughtful (thftt'fuD, a. 1. Full of thought; 
full of reflection; contemplative; employed 
in meditation. 

On those he mused within his thoughtful mind. 

Dryden. 

2. Attentive; careful; having the mind di- 
rected to an object. 'Thoughtful of thy 
gain, not of my own.’ J. Philips.— Z. Pro- 
moting serious thought; favourable to mus- 
ing or meditation. 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades. 

Pope. 

4. Full of anxiety or care; anxious; solici- 
tous. 

Around her crowd distrust and doubt and fear, 

And thoughtful foresight and tormenting care. 

Prior. 

8Y5. Contemplative, meditative, reflective, 
attentive, careful, considerate, deliberate, 
wary, circumspect, discreet. 

Thoughtfully (thftt'f«l-li),arf». in a thought- 
ful manner; with thought or consideration; 
with solicitude. 

ThOllghtftllna»l(thftt'ful-neg), n. The state 
or quality of being thoughtful; deep medi- 
tation; serious attention; anxiety; solici- 
tude. 

Thoughtless (thgt'les), a. l. Free from 
thought or care; having no thought; heed- 
less; careless; negligent.— 2. Stupid; dull. 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain. 

Dryden. 


Thoughtlessly (thftt'Ies-U), adv. In a 
tiiuuglitless manner; without thought; care- 
lessly; stupidly. 

In restless hurries thoughtlessly they live. Garth. 

ThOUghtleBflneS8(thatTes-ne8),n. The state 
or quality of being thoughtless; want of 
thoi^ht; heedlessness; carelessness; inat- 
tention. 

What is called absence is a thoughtlessness and 
want of attention about what is doing. Chesterfield. 

ThOUghtSlck (thftt'sik), a. Uneasy with re- 
flection. 

Heaven’s face doth glow 
With trustful visage ; and, as ’gmnst the doom, 

Is thoughtsick at the act. Shak. 

Thousand (thou'zand), n. fA. Sax. thiksend, 

O.Sax. thmundig, Icel. thusundi, thus-hund, 
thUs-hundrath. Dan. ttmnde, D. duizend, 
Goth, thusundi, G. tausend. The word is 
common also to the Slavonic languages, but 
no cog forms are found in Greek, Latin, 
and Sanskrit. The latter part of the word 
is evidently = hxt.ndred. The first is generally 
regarded m=ten; but Vigfnssoii connects 
it with Icel. thysja, to rush, thyss, tumult, 
from a crowd, regarding the whole wor«i as 
equivalent to swarm of hundreds.] 1. The 
number of ten hundred; hence, indefinitely, 
a great number. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thou- 
sand at thy riglit hand. I‘s. xci. 7 . 

This word, like hundred, million, &c., as- 
sumes a plural termination when not pre- 
ceded by an ordinal numeral adjective, as 
in the above passage— ’ten thousand.' 

How many thousands pronounce boldly on the 
affairs of the public whom God nor men never quali- 
fied for such judgment ! IVatts. 

2. A symbol representing the number ten 
hundred, as M, lObO. 

TTlOUsand (thou'zand), a. 1. Denoting the 
number of ten hundred.— 2. Proverbially, 
denoting a great number indefinitely; as, it 
is a thousand chances to one that you suc- 
ceed. 

Thousandfold (thou'zand-fold), a. Multi- 
plied by a thousfind. 

Thousandth (thou'zandth), a. l. Next after 
the nine hunared and ninety -ninth: tlie or- 
dinal of thousand; as, the thousandth part 
of a thing.— 2. Constituting or being one of 
a thousand equal parts into which anything 
is divided. Hence— 3. Occurring as or being 
one of a very great number; as, to do a thing 
for tlie thousandth time. 

Thousandth (thou'zandth), n. 'The thou- 
sandtli part of anything; as, two thou- 
sandths of a tax. 

Thowel, Thowl (th61), n. [See Thole ] 
A pin inserted into tlie gunwale of n boat to 
keep the oar in the rowlock when used in 
rowing. Also written Thowle and Thole, 
See THOLE. 

ThOWless (thouTes), a. [That is, thewless, 
wanting thews.) Slack; inactive; lazy. 
[Scotch. ] 

Thradan ( thra'shan ), a. Of or pertaining 
to Thrace or Thracia, an extensive tract of 
country which had the lower Danube for 
its northern boundary. ‘The Thracian 
singer ’ ( = Orpheus). Shak. 

Thradan (thra'shan), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Thrace. 

Thrackt (thrak), v.t. [Comp. A. Sax. thrmc, 
thracu, force, strength, brunt; or W. trechxi, 
to overpower. ) To load or burden. 

Certainly we shall one day find that the .strait gate 
is too narrow for any man to come bustling in, 
thracked with great possessions and greater corrup- 
tions. South. 

Thrack-scat (thrak'skat), n. In gaining, 
metal remaining in the mine. 

Thraldom ( thral'dom), n. [See Thrall.) 
The state of being a thraU ; slavery ; bond- 
age; a state of servitude; as. the Greeks 
lived in threddom under the Turks nearly 
400 years. 

He shall rule, and she in thraldom live. Dryden, 

Thrall (thral), n. [A. Sax. threel, Icel. thrcell, 
Sw. triU, Dan. trml, a serf, a slave. Accord- 
ing to Trench ‘ thrall and thraldom descend 
to us from a period when it was the custom 
to thriU or drill the ear of a slave in token 
of servitude, 'but this is somewhat doulftful.) 

1. A slave; a bondman. 

Gurth bom thrall of Cedric the Saxon has been 
greatly pitied by Dryasdust and others. Carlyle, 

2. Slavery; bondage. 

For them I battle till the end. 

To save from shame and thrall. Tennyson. 

3. A shelf or stand; a stand for barrels. 
Qewgt Eliot. [Provincial English.) 


Thrall t (thrftl), v.t To deprive of liberty; 
to enslave; to enthrall. 

Thrall t (thral), a. Bond; subject. 

Greatest kings 

Are Ihrall to change as well as weaker things. 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Thrall-like (thrftVlik), a. Like or charac- 
teristic of a thrall ; slavish. ‘ Servile and 
thraXl-like fear. ’ Milton. 

Thrang (thrang), a. [E throng.] Crowded; 
much occupied; busy; intimate; familiar. 
[Scotch,] 

Thranite (thra'nit), n. [Gr. thrayiites, from 
thranos, a bencli, a form, especially the top- 
most bench in a trireme. ] In Greek antiq. 
one of the uppermost of the three classes of 
rowers in an Athenian trireme. 

Thrap (thrap), v. t. [Comp. Prov. E. /raped, 
drawn or fixed tight. Jlalliwell.] Naut. to 
bind on; to fasten round. 

The hull w.is so damaged, that it had for some 
tinte been secured by cables, which were served or 
thrapped round it. Southey. 

Thrapple ( thrap '1), n. [See Thropple.) 
'Pile windpipe; the throttle; the thropple. 
Thrasaetus (tlira-sa'e-tns), n. [Gr. thrasys, 
bold, and actos, an eagle.] The name of the 
genus to which the harpy-eagle or crested- 
eagle (r. harpyia)o{ South America belongs. 
The characteristic features are the crest 
(which lies flat unless when the bird is 
roused), the strength of tlie feet and length 
of the claws, and the thickness of the bones, 
tlie whole framework of the bird being ex- 
ceedingly powerful. The harpy-eagle lives 
in thick forests and preys on sloths, deer, &c. 
Thrasll, ThreBh(thra8h, thresh), v. t. [A.Sax. 
thrcKcan, therscan, thriscan, to thrash (com), 
to beat; Goth, thriskan, Icel. threskja, Sw. 
troska, Dan. tmrske, D, dorschen, O.H.G. dres- 
can, JNfod. 0. dreschen; by some connected 
with the root of L. lero, G. teirO, to rub, to 
bruise, &c.] 1. To beat out or sep.arate the 
grain or seeds from by means of a flail or 
thrashing-machine, or by treading with 
oxen ; as, to thrash wheat, rye. ov oats. 

First thrash the corn then after burn tlic straw. 

Shak. 

And his son Gideon threshed wheat by the wine- 
press to hide it from the Midianites. Judg. vi. n. 

2. To beat soundly with a stick or whip ; to 
drub. 

Thou scurvy valiant a.ss; thou art here but to 
thrash Troj.ins, and thou art bought and sold among 
thf).se of any wit like a barb.'irian slave, Shak. 

Thrash, Thresh (thrash, thresh), v.i l. To 
practise thrashing ; to drive out grain from 
straw ; as, a man who thrashes well. —2. To 
labour; to drudge; to toil; to beat aliout. 

1 rather would be Msevius, thresh for rliymes. 

Like his the .scorn and .scandal of the time.s. 

Dryden. 

Thrashel, Thrashle (thrash'l), n. An in- 
strument to thrash with ; a flail. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Thrasher, Thresher (thrash'^r, tliresh'er), 
n. 1. One who thrashes grain.— 2. A species 
of shark, the Alopias or Alopecias vulpes, 
or sea-fox, called the thrasher from its using 
its tail-fin, which is nearly equal in length 
to the whole body, as a weapon of attack. 
See Sea-fox.— B roicn thrasher, an American 
Binging bird of the thrush family, the Turdus 
or Harporhynchus rufus. 

^^rashlng, Threshing (thrash'ing, thresh'- 
ing), n. 1. The operation by which grain is 
separated from the straw. This operation 
is performed in various ways, as by the feet 
of animals, by a flail, or by a thrashing- 
machine. The first mode was that employed 
in the ages of antiquity, and it is still prac- 
tised in the south of Europe, and in Persia 
and India. Oxen were generally employed 
for this purpose, eitlier alone or with the 
addition of a kind of roller studded with 
iron knots, which the oxen dragged over 
the corn -sheaves, which latter were spread 
on a circular floor in the form of a circle, 
the ends containing the grain being placed 
towards the centre. Thrashing by the flail 
is still practised in various parts of this and 
other countries, but thrashing-machines 
have been very extensively introduced, 
which effect a great saving in time and la- 
bour to the farmer. --2. A sound drubbing. 
Ttirastllng-floor (thrash'lng-fldr), n. A floor 
or area on which grain Is beaten out. In 
eastern countries, from the earliest ages, 
thrashing-floors were in the open air; but 
in colder and molster climates, such as ours, 
such floors must be under cover, as in a 
bam. 

Thrashing -xuaobine, Thrashing -mlU 

(thrash'ing-ma-shfiu, thrash'ing-mll), n. A 
machine for separating grain, as wheat, 


F&te, fdr, fat, ff41; met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tQbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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oatfl, barley, &c., from the straw; and in 
which the moving power is that of horses, 
oxen, wind, water, or steam. The thrash- 
ing-machine was invented in Scotland in 
1768 by Michael Stirling, a farmer in Perth- 
shire; it was afterwards improved by Andrew 



Section of Scotch Thrashing-machine. 


Meikle, a millwright in East Lothian, about 
the year 1776. Since that time it has under- 
gone various other improvements. The cut 
shows in section a machine of this kind as 
at present constructed. The principal fea- 
ture is the three rotatory drums or cylinders, 
which receive motion from a water-wheel, 
or from horse or steam power. The first drum 
which comes into operation has projecting 
ribs called beaters on its outer surface, 
parallel to its axis. This drum receives a 
very rapid motion on its axis. The sheaves 
of corn are first spread out on a slanting 
table, and are then drawn in with the ears 
foremost between two feeding rollers with 
parallel grooves. The beaters of the drum 
act on the straw as it passes through the 
rollers, and beat out the grain. The thrashed 
straw is then carried forward to two succes- 
sive drums or nhakers, which, being armed 
with numerous spikes, lift up and shake 
the straw so as to free it entirely from the 
loose grain lodged in it. Tlie grain is made 
to pass through a grated floor, and is gener- 
ally conducted to a winnowing-machine con- 
nected by gearing with the thrashing-ma- 
chine itself, by which means the grain is 
separated from the chaff. Improved ma- 
chines on the same principle, many of them 
portable, are extensively used in England 
and America, those of the latter country 
being in particular very light and effective. 
The portable steam thrashing-machine now 
common in England and in many parts of ! 
Scotland has no feeding-rollers, the corn 
being fed direct to tlie first drum, which 
revolves at a very high speed and separates 
the grain by rubbing against a grating fitted 
around the drum rather than by direct 
beating. It gets through far more work 
than the ordinary stationary mill. With a 
portable engine the macliine can be moved 
from field to field, and also from farm to 
farm, thus being capable of performing the 
thrashing-work of a wide district for the 
whole season. The owner, by hiring it out, 
can therefore soon recoup himself for the 
high price of this machine as compared with 
the fixed mill 

Thrasonical (thra-son'ik-al), a. [From 
Thram, a boaster in old comedy.] 1. Given 
to bragging; boasting. — 2. Implying osten- 
tatious display; boastful, ‘Caasar's thrason- 
ical brag of ' I came, saw, and overcame. ’ ’ 
Shak. 

Thrasonlcally ( thra-son'ik-al-li ), adv. In 
a tlirasonical manner; boastingly. Johnson. 
Thraste,! pret. Thrust. Chaucer. 

Thratch (thrach), v.i. [Perhaps softened 
from A. Sax. throsc, thracu, force, from idea 
of straining,] To gasp convulsively, as one 
does in the agonies of death. [Scotch. ] 
Thratoh (thrach), n. The oppressed and 
violent respiration of one in the last agonies. 
[Scotch. J 

T^ave (thr&v), n. [Icel. threfi, a thrave, 
a number of sheaves; Dan. trave, a score 
of sheaves.] [Old English and Scotch.] 

1. Twenty-four sheaves of grain set up in 
the field, and fonning two stocks or shocks 
of twelve sheaver each. Also written 
Threave.-~2. The number of two dozen; 
hence, an indefinite number; a pretty large 
number. 

He send.s forth thraves of ballads to the sale. 

BJ>. Hall. 

Thrave t (thrAv), n. A drove; a herd. 

Thraw (thr^), v.t. [A, Sax. thrdwan, to 
throw, to twist. See Throw.] To twist; 
to wrench; to distort; to wrest. [Scotch.] 


Thraw (thrft), v.i. [Scotch.] 1. To cast; 
to warp. --2. To twist from agony. 

Thraw (thra), «. [Scotch.] 1. A twist; a 
distortion ; a wrench. —2. A pang ; a throe. 
—Dead tAraio, the death throes; last agonies: 
the term Is also applied to any object 
neither dead nor alive, neither hot nor cold. 
Sir W. Scott. — Heads ami thraws, lying side 
by side; the feet of the one by the head of the 
other. 

Thraward, Thrawart (thrft'ward, thra'- 
wflrt ), a. Froward ; perverse ; backward ; 
reluctant. [Scotch.] 

Thraw -crook (thra'krbk), n. An imple- 
nient with a crooked head used for twisting 
straw-ropes, <fec. [Scotch.] 

Thrawln, Thrawnahra'in, thran), p. and a. 
Distorted ; having the appearance of ill-hu- 
mour; cross-grained; of a perverse humour. 
[Scotch.] 

Thread (thred), n. [A. Sax. threed, lit. what 
is twisted, from stem of thrdwan, to wind, 
to twist, to throw (as to throw silk); Icel. 
thrddr, Dan. traad, D. draad, G. draht, 
wire, thread. See Throw ] 1. in a general 
sense, the filaments of fibrous substances, 
such as cotton, flax, silk, or wool, sptin out 
to considerable length, the common name 
of such ttlametits being yarn. In a specific 
sense, thread is a compound cord consisting 
of two or more yarns, or simple spun threads, 
firmly united together by twisting. The 
twisting together of the different strands or 
yams to form a thread is effected by a thread - 
frame or doubling and twisting mill, which 
accomplishes the purpose by the action of 
bobbins and flyers. It is used in some spe- 
cies of weaving, but its principal use is for 
sewing. Hence— 2. Used as an eniblem of 
life, as being spun and cut by the Fates. 

Thy match wa.s mortal to him, and pure grief 

Shore his old thread in twain. Shnk. 

3.' In mining, a slight vein of ore passing off 
from the main vein into the rock. — 4. A 
fine filament or thread-like body of any 
kind; as, the filament of a flower, or of any 
fibrous substance, as of bark, a fine fila- 
ment or lino of gold or silver, a filament | 
of melted glass, tfec. — 5.t Distinguisliing j 
property; quality; fineness. ‘A neat cour- 
tier, of a most elegant thread.' B. Jonson. 

6. Something continued in a long course or 
tenor; as, the thread of a discourse. - 7. The 
prominent spiral part of a screw.— 8. The 
central line of a stream or watercourse. 
Bouvier.—9. A yarn measure, containing in 
cotton yarn 54 inches, in linen yam 90 inches, 
and in worsted yam 35 inches. Simmonds. 
—dir threads, the fine white filaments 
which are seen floating in the air in sum- 
nier, the production of spiders; gossamer.- 
Thread and thrum, the good and bad to- 
gether: an expression borrowed from weav- 
ing, the thread being the substance of the 
warp, and the thrum the end of the warp 
by which it is fastened to the loom. 

O fates ! come, come ; 

Cut thread and thmm. Shak. 

Thread (thred), v.t 1. To pass a thread 
through the eye or aperture of; as, to 
thread a needle; to thread beads. —2. To pass 
or pierce through, as through a narrow way 
or channel, or through anything interwoven 
or intricate. 

They would not thread the gates. Shak. 
Heavy trading ships, threading the Bo.sphonis. 

Milford. 

With echoing feet he threaded 

The sccretest walks of fame. Tennyson. 

Threadbare (thred'bar), a. 1. Worn to the 
naked thread; having the nap worn off; as, 
a threadbare coat; threadbare clothes. — 

2. Worn out; trite; hackneyed; used till it 
has lost its novelty or interest; as, a thread- 
bare subject; stale topics and threadbare 
quotations. 

These unreal ways 

Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Tennysott. 

Threadbareness (thred'bar-nes), n. The 
state of being threadbare or trite. ‘The 
sleekness of folly, and the threadbareness of 
wisdom.’ Henry Mackenzie. 

Thread-cell (thred'sel), n. See Nemato- 
CYST, CNID.®. 

Threaden (thred'n), a. Made of thread. 

^ Threaden sails.’ Shak. [Rare.] 

Threader (thred'er), n. One who threads; a 
device for guiding the thread into the eye 
of a needle. 

Threadiness (thred'i-ues), n. I'he state of 
being thready. 

Thread - lace (thred'las), n. Lace made of 
linen thread. 


Thre^-needle (thred'ne-dl). n. A game in 
which children stand in a row holdinghands, 
and the outer one, still holding the one 
next, runs between the others. HalliweU 
Called also Thread the Needle. 

Thread-paper (thred'pa-p6r), «. a thin 
strip of paper for wrapping round a skein 
of thread. 


What is become of my wife's thread-papert Sterne. 


Thread -plant (thred'plant). n. A plant 
whose fibres or filaments may be manufac- 
tured into thread, as the tlax and cotton 
plants, various kinds of nettle and broom, 
the stems of the wild hop, swallow-wort, Ac. 

Thread -worm (thred'w6rm), n. A term 
applied by stime zoologists to an intestinal 
worm of the order Nemutoda; but restricted 
by most writers to Oxyuris vermicularis, 
which frequently occurs in great numbers 
in the rectum of children particularly, and 
gives rise to distressing symptoms, chief of 
which is an intolerable itching. 

Thready ( thred 'i), a. 1. Like thread or 
filaments; filamentous; fibrous.— 2. Contain- 
ing thread ; covered with thread. ‘ The 
thready Blmttle.’ Dyer. 

Threap (threp), v.t. [A. Sax. thredpian, to 
threap, reprove, afflict; allied to Icel. thre/a, 
to wrangle or dispute ; probably of same 
stem as threat] To assert with pertinacity; 
to continue to assert in reply to denial; as, 
will ye threap that down my throat? [Scotch 
and provincial English ] Spelled also Threep. 

Threap (threp), v. i. [Scotch and provincial 
English.! 1. To aver or assert something 
with pertitmeity; to insist on some asser- 
tion. Burns.— 2. To contend; to quarrel. 


It is not for a man with a woman to threap. 

Percy Reliq. 

3. To threaten. 


He threapit to .sec the auld hardened blood-shedder. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Threap (threpb n. A vehement or pertina- 
cious affirmation ; au olistinate decision or 
determination. [Vrovincial English or 
Scotch.] See Threep. 

He ha.s taken a threap that he would have it finished 
before the year was done. Carlyle. 


Threasuret (threzh'iir), n. Treasure. Spem- 
ser. 

Threat (thret), n. [A. Sax. thredt, reproof, 
threat, punishment; Icel. threeta, a wrangle 
or quarrel; threeta, Dan. troette, to wrangle, 
to quarrel; O.D. droten, to threaten; from 
stem of A. Sax. threOtan, to tire, weary, 
harass; Goth, thriutan, O.H.G. driuzan, 
Mod. G. (ver)drie8zen, to vex, annoy ; comp, 
also G. drohen, to threaten. Threap is pro- 
bably also allied.] A menace; denunciation 
of ill to befall some one ; declaration of an 
intention or determination to inflict pun- 
ishment, loss, or pain on another. ‘Our 
Boanerges with his threats of doom. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. Shak. 

In law, any menace of such a nature and 
extent as to unsettle the mind of the person 
on wliom it operates, and to take away from 
his acts that free voluntary action which 
alone constitutes consent. 

Threat (thret), v.t. and i. To threaten, Shak. 
[Used only in poetry.] 

Threaten (thret'n), v.t [O.E. threatneUt 
thretnen, a later form with inserted n, from 
A. Sax. thredtian, to threaten, to reprove, 
to terrify, distress, vex, from thredt. See 
Threat.] l. To declare an intention of 
doing mischief to or bringing evil on, either 
in case of something being done or not done, 
or without any such proviso; to use threats 
towards ; to menace ; to terrify or attempt 
to terrify by menaces; as, to threaten a per- 
son with death {with being used before the 
evil announced). 

This letter he early bid me give his father, 

And threatened me -with death, going in the vault. 

If I dej>arted not and left him there. Shak. 


2. To charge or enjoin with menace. 

Let us straitly threaten them, that they speak 
henceforth to no man in his name. Acts iv. 17. 


5. To menace by action; to act as if intend- 
ing to injure ; as, to threaten a person with 
a weapon (with being here used before the 
instrument).— 4. To be a source of menace 
to. 

He threatens many that hath injured one. 

£. yonsoH. 

6. To exhibit the appearance of bringing 
something evil or unpleasant on ; as, the 
clouds threaten us with rain or a storm. — 
6. To announce (evil) as about to happen or 


oh. dAain; 6h, Bo. loch; g, go; j.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, tAen; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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be caused. * The law that threatened death. * 
Shak. 

Our last light, that long 

Had wink’d and threaten'd oarlutess, flared and fell. 

Tennyson. 

Often followed by an infinitive clause. 
‘ Hath threatened to put me into everlast- 
ing liberty.’ Shak. 

Threaten (thret'n), v. i. To use threats or 
menaces. 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command. Shak. 

Threatener (thret'n-6r), n. One tliat threat- 
ens; amenacer. 

Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shak. 

Threatening (thret'n-ing), a. l. indicating 
a threat or menace; as, a threatening look. 
2. Indicating something impending; as, the 
weather is threatening ; the clouds have a 
threatening Threatening letters, as 

cognizable in criminal courts, are of various 
kinds: (a) letters threatening to publish a 
libel with a view to extort money, {b) Let- 
ters demanding money or other property 
with menaces, (c) Letters threatening to 
accuse any person of a crime, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money, (d) Letters threat- 
ening to kill or murder any person. The 
sender of such letters is liable to penal 
servitude or imprisonment. 

Threateningly (thret'n-ing-li), adv. With 
a threat or menace ; in a threatening man- 
ner. * Threateningly replieB.’ Shak. 
Threatful (thretTpi), a. Full of threats; 
liaving a menacing appearance. Spenser. 
ThreatfoUy (thret'fpl-li), adv. In a threat- 
ful manner; with many threats. Hood. 
Threatless (thret’les), a. Without threats; 
not threatening. Sylvester. 

Threave (threv), n. Same as Thrave. 

Three (thre), a. [A w'ord common to the 
Indo-European languages. A. Sax. thrt, 
thre6, genit. thredra, dat. thriin; cog, Goth, 
f/ircwf, Icel. thrir, Dan. tre, D. drie, G. drei, 
W. Ir. and Gael, tri, Lith. trys, L. ires, 
tria (hence It. tre, Sp. tres, Fr. trois), Gr. 
treis, tria, Skr. tri. Supposed to be from a 
root tri, tar, to go, three going one farther 
than two.] Two and one. 

I offer thee three things. 2 Sam. xxiv. 12. 

Often used like other adjectives, without 
the noun to which it refers. 

(Abishai) attained not unto the first three. 

2 Sam. xxiii. 19. 

-Three-tinies-three, three cheers thrice re- 
peated. 

Again, the feast, the speech, the glee . . . 

The crowning cup, the three-times-three. 

Tennyson. 

—Three often forms the first element in com- 
pounds, denoting something which contains 
three parts, portions, organs, or the like ; 
as, tA/’ce-capsuled, t/ircc-celled, three-cleit, 
f/iree-edged, f/jree-floMered, t/ircc- headed, 
fAree-lobed, t/irec- nerved, tArcc-petaled, 
t^rce-pronged, tA/ce-pointed, tArec-ribbed, 
three - 8eede<l , three - sided, three - stringed, 
three-toei\, f/orc-valved, and the like. 

Three (thre), n. 1. The number which con- 
sists of two and one.~2. A symbol repre- 
senting three units; as, 8 or iW.—Rule of 
three, in arith. see PROPORTION, 7, and 
Ratio. 

Three -aged (thre'ajd), a. Living during 
three generations. ' Three -aged Nestor.’ 
Creech. 

l^ee-ooat (thre'kot), a. Having three 
coats: (a) in plastering, applied to work 
which consists of pricking-up, or roughing- 
in, floating, and a finishing coat. (6) In 
house-paintmg, applied to work when three 
successive layers of paint are required. 
Three-cornered (thre'kor-n6rd), a. l. Hav- 
ing three comers or angles; as, a three- 
cornered hat.— 2. In bot having three pro- 
minent longitudinal angles, as a stem. — 
Three-cornered constituency, in parliamen- 
tary elections, a constituency in which there 
are three members, for only two of whom 
each voter is allowed to vote. This is a 
device by which a large minority is enabled 
to elect one of the three members, the 
majority electing the other two. 
Three-decker (thr6'dek-6r), n, a vessel of 
war earring guns on three decks. 

The shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 

The three-decker's oaJten spine. Tennyson. 

Three-llarthiiigi (thr6Thr-7fiingz), n. A 
very thin silver coin of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, bearing a profile of the soverelCT, 
with a rose at the back of her head, this 


being a fashion of the time. Hence the 
allusion In the following extract. 

My arms such eel-skins stuff'd, my face so thin 
That in mine ear 1 durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say ‘ Look, where three-far- 
ihinss goes.' Shak. 

He values me at a crackt three-farthines for aught 
I sec. Js. yoHSon. 

Threefold (thre'fold), a. Consisting of three 
in one, or one thrice repeated ; triple ; as, 
threefold justice. 

A threefold cord is not quickly broken. Ecclcs. iv, 12. 

Threefold (thre'fdld), adv. lu a ttireefold 
manner; trebly: often used in an intensive 
way, with the sense of much or greatly. 

‘ Threefold distressed. ’ Shak. 

Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to your 
lover. Shak. 

Three-foot (thre'fpt), a. 1. Measuring three 
feet; as, a three-foot rule.— 2. Having three 
feet. ' When on my three-foot stool I sit. ’ 
Shak. 

Three - girred ( thre ' gi I’d ), a . Surroun d ed 
with three hoops. Burns. [Scotch.] 
Threellng (thre'ling), n. In crystal a com- 
pound crystal consisting of three united 
crystals. 

Three-man (thre'man), a. Applied to some- 
thing requiring three men for its use or per- 
formance. 

Fillip me with a three-tnan beetle. Shak. 

—A three-man song, a song for three voices. 
Shak. 

Threep (threp), v. t. See Threap. 

Threep (threp), n. [Scotch.] A threap; a 
pertinacious affirmation.— .471 threep, a 
superstition obstinately persisted in of old. 
Sir W. Scott. — To keep one's threep, to con- 
tinue pertinaciously in any assertion or 
coui*8e. Sir W. Scott. 

Three-pence (thre'pens), n. A small silver 
coin of three times the value of a penny. 

A three-pence bow’d would hire me. Shak. 

Three-penny (thre'pen-ni), a. Worth three 
pence only; hence, mean; vulgar; of little 
worth. 

Three-pile (thre'pil), n. An old name for 
the finest and most costly kind of velvet. 

I have served prince Florizcl, and in my time wore 
three-pile. Shak. 

Three-piled t (thre'pild), a. l. Having the 
quality of three-pile; hence, of the best or 
most costly kind. 

Thou art a three-piled piece. I'll warrant thec. Shak. 

2. Exaggerated; high-flown. * Three -piled 
hyperboles, spruce affectation. ’ Shak. | Per- 
haps lit. piled or heaped in a set or sets of 
three.]— 3. Wearing three-pile : applied to 
people of rank or wealth. Beau A FI. 
Three-ply (thre' pli), a. Threefold; con- 
sisting of three strands, as cord, yam, Ac. ; 
consisting of three distinct webs inwrought 
together in weaving, as cloth or carpeting. 
Three-quarter (thre'kwftr-t6r), 71 . Any- 
thing tliree-quarters of its noraial size or 
I^roportions ; specifically, a size of portrai- 
ture measuring SO inches by 25, or a portrait 
delineated to the hips only : used also ad- 
Jectively. 

Threescore (thre'skdr), a. Thrice twenty; 
sixty; as, th7-eescore years: often used witli- 
out the noun to which it refers. ‘ Threescore 
and ten. ’ Shak. 

And the gay grandsire, skill'd in eestic lore, 

Has frisk u beneath the burden of threescore. 

Goldsmith. 

Three-suited (thre'sut-ed), a. A word of 
doubtful meaning used by Shakspere; per- 
haps having only three suits of clothes ; or 
wearing three suits of clothes, probably 
referring to a custom once prevalent among 
the peasantry of Germany to put on their 
whole wardrobe on festival occasions, one 
suit over another; hence, low-born ; peas- 
ant-like. 

A knave ; a ra.scal ; an eater of broken meats ; a 
base, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hun- 
dred-pound, filthy, worsted-stocking knave. Shak. 

Threne (thrgnL » 1 . [L. threnus. Or. thrinos, 
lamentation, from threomai, to C 17 aloud.] 
A complaint; lamentation; a threnody. 

‘ The threnes and sad accents of the prophet 
Jeremy.' Jer. Taylor. 

Threnetlc, Threnetical ( thre - net ' Jk, 
thre-net'ik-al), a. Sorrowful; mournful. 

Among all threnetical discourses on record, this 
last, between men overwhelmed and almost annihil- 
ated by the excess of their sorrow, has probably an 
unexampled character. Carlyle. 

Threnode (thrg'nfid), n. A threne or 
threnody; a dirge. 

Threnodlal (thrS-nO'di-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a tnrenody ; ele^ac. * A threno- 
dial flight.' Southey. 


Threnodlet (thren'o-dist), n. A writer of 
threnodies; a composer of dirges. 

Threnody (thren'o-di), n. [Gr. thrinbdia— 
thriiios, lamentation, and odB, ode.] A song 
of lamentation; a dirge; especially, a kind of 
occasional poem composed for the occasion 
of the funeral of some distinguished person- 
age. 

To-day her petulance wore another aspect. It was 
like the intrusion of the petty miseries and mean an- 
noyances of daily life into the solemn story of a tra- 
gedy or the tender strains of a threnody. 

Comhill Mag. 

Threpe,t o.i. Same as Threap. 
Threpsologry ( threp - sol ' 0 - ji ), n. [Gr. 
threpsis, nutrition, and logos, discourse. ] 
The doctrine of or a discourse on the nutri- 
tion of organized bodies. 

Thresh, v. t. and i. See Thrash. 

Thresh (thresh), n. A rush. Sir W. Scott, 
[Scotch.] 

Thresher (thresh'6r), n. 1 . Same as Thrasher 
(which see).— 2. A member of an Irish Cath- 
olic organization instituted in 1806. One of 
the principal objects was to resist the pay- 
ment of tithes. Their thieats and warnings 
were signed ‘Captain Thresher.' 

Threshold (thresh'old), n. [A. Sax. thersc- 
wald, thresc-wald, therscold, therxold, a 
threshold, a bar of wood laid across the 
door- step, from threscian, therscan, to 
thrash grain, to beat, and apparently wald, 
a wood, timber, either because this bar was 
trod upon (thrashed) by every one who 
entered, or because grain was beaten or 
thrashed out on a wooden floor near the 
door. Icel. thresjoldr, a threshold, is ex- 
plained by Vigfusson similarly as having 
first meant a thrashing-floor, because in 
ancient times the floor at the entrance was 
used for thrashing, but it then came to 
mean the block of wood or stone beneath the 
door, the door-sill, or threshold, the latter 
part of the word beirig=Icel, vollr, a field.] 

1. The door-sill ; the plank, stone, or piece 
of timber which lies at the bottom or under 
a door, particularly of a dwelling-Jiouse, 
church, temple, or the like; hence, ent- 
rance; gate; door. ‘Hell’s dark threshold.' 
Milton. — 2. Fig. Entrance ; the place or 
point of entering or beginning ; outset ; as, 
he is now at the threshold of his argument. 

The fair new forms, 

That float about the threshold of an age, 

Like truths of science waiting to be caught. 

Tennyson. 

Threste,! v.t. or i. To thrust. Chancer. 
Threswold,! n. A threshold. Chaucer. 
Tlirete.t v.<. To threaten. Chaucer. 
Tlirettenett a. Thirteen. Chaucer. 
Tlirettle, Tliretty (thret'i), a. Thirty. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Threw (thro), pret. of throw. 

Thribble (thrib'I), a. and n. Treble; triple; 
threefold. [Provincial English.] 

Tlulce (thris), adv. [0. E. thries, thryeSy 
from thrie, three, with the genit. term., 
like mice, twa'ce.] 1. Three times. 

Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

Mat. xxvi. 34. 

Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth. Milton. 
And Ihricehe routed all his foes, and thricehe slew the * 
slain. Dry den. 

2. Repeatedly; emphatically; very much. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel Just. Shak. 

Often used in composition as the first ele- 
ment of a compound, when it denotes in- 
tensity; as, f/trtcc-blessed, <4ricc-favoured^ 
happy, thrice -noble, thrice -worthy, 
and the like. 

Tbrid (thrid), v.t pret. <fe pp. thridded; 
ppr. thridding. [A form of thread (which 
see).] To pass through, as through an intri- 
cate way or narrow passage; to thread. 

One gains the thicket and one thrids the brake. 

Dry den. 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 

Some hang upon the pendants of her car. Pope, 

' Glory to God,’ she sang, and passed afar, 
Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood 
Toward tne morning star. Tenttyson. 

Thrid t (thrid), n. Thread, 

Thzldaoe, Thiddadum (thri'd&s, tbri-d&'- 
si-ura), n. [Or. thridax, lettuce.] Lettuce 
opium, the inspissated Juice of the common 
lettuce, which is slightly sedative. Called 
also Lactuoarium. 

Thrldde f a. Third. Chaucer. 

Thries.t adv. Thrice. Chaucer. 

ThrifailOW (thi1'fal-16), v. t To plough or 
fallow for the third time before sowing. 
Tueser. Written also Thryf allow, Trif^ 
low. 


F&te, fkr, fat, f^ll; mg, met, hgr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tilbe, tub, bi]ll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. ley. 
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Thrift (thrift), n. [From thrive.} 1. Fru- 
gality ; good husbandry ; economical man- 
agement in regard to property; economy. 

The rest, . . . willing to fall to thrift, prove very 
good husbands. Spmser. 

To thrift and parsimony much inclin’d, 

She yet allows herself tliat boy behind, Cowper. 

2.t A thriving state or condition; prospe- 
rity; success and advance in the acquisi- 
tion of property; increase of worldly goods; 
gain. 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp. 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shak. 

I have a mind presages me such thrift. Shak. 

8. Vigorous grovirth, as of a plant. [Obsolete 
or local. ]--4. The English name of a genus of 
plants, Armoiia, nat. order Plumbaginacero. 
The ilowers are collected in a rounded head; 
the calyx is funnel-shaped, dry, and mem- 
branous; the petals, five, are united at the 
base ; the styles, five, are distinct ; and the 
stamens, five in number, are {ittached to the 
base of the petals. Common thrift or sea- 
pink (A. niaritima) grows on the sea-coasts 
of Britain and of Europe generally, and is 
frequently found on high mountains. It is 
often planted in gardens as a border-plant. 
It has grass-like leaves, and dense heads of 
pink or lilac flowers. 

Thriftily (thrlf'ti-li), adv. In a thrifty man- 
ner; frugally; carefully; with good hus- 
bandry. 

Thriftiness ( thrif'ti-nes ), n. The state or 
quality of being thrifty; frugality; good 
husbandry ; as, thriftiness to save ; thrifti- 
ness in preserving one's own. 

Thriftless ( thrif t'les ), a. l. Having no 
thrift, frugality, or good management; pro- 
fuse; extravagant. 

He shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

As thriftless sons their scraping father's gold. 

Shak. 

2.t IToducing no gain; unprofitable. 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe! 

Shak. 

Thriftlessly (thrift'les-li), adv. In a thrift- 
less manner; extravagantly, 
Thriftlessness (thrif t'les-nes), n. The <iua- 
lity or state of being thriftless. 

Thrifty (thrif'ti), a. 1. Having thrift; fru- 
gal; sparing; careful; economical; saving; 
using economy and good management of 
property. 

I am glad he has .so ninch youth and vigour left, 
of which he has not been thrifty. Sivift. 

2. Thriving; flourishing; growing rapidly or 
vigorously. [Obsolete or local.] 

No grace hath more abundant promises made unto 
it than this of mercy, a sowing, a reaping, a thrifty 
grace. Bp. Reynolds. 

8. t Well husbanded. 

I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire I sav'd under your father. Shak. 

Thrill (thril), v. t. [Formerly written thirl; 
A. aax.thijrhan, thyrelian(f rom thirl, thyrel, 
a hole = tril of nosfril), to bore, to pierce with 
a hole; 1). drillen, to bore, to turn round, to 
drill troops (whence E. to drill)-, G. drillen, 
trillen, to drill or bore, also to drill troops; 
from same root as through, L. trans. See 
Through. ] 1. 1 To bore ; to pierce ; to perfor- 
ate. ‘ Scharp lance that thrilled Jhesu side.' 
if. Brunne.-~2. Fig. To pierce; to pene- 
trate ; to affect with a pricking or tingling 
sensation. ‘The cruel word her tender 
heart w thrill'd. Spenser. ‘A servant that 
he bred, thrill'd with remorse.' Shak. ‘ Vivid 
and picturesque turns of expression which 
thrill the reader with a sudden delight.’ 
Matt. Arnold. 

Thrill (thril), v.i. l.t To pierce; to pene- 
trate, as something sharp. 

The thrilling steel transpierced the brawny part. 

Pope. 

2. To pierce or wound the ear with a sharp 
sound. 'Thrilling shrieks, and shrieking 
cries.’ Spenser.—^. To pass or run through 
the system with tremulous motiqn, so as to 
cause a slight shivering. 

A faint cold fear thrills through my veins. Shak. 

A sudden horror chill 

Ran through each nerve and thrilled in every vein. 

Addison, 

4. To feel a sharp shivering sensation run- 
ning tlirough tile body; to shiver. 

To seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill and shake. 

Shak. 

5. To quiver or move with a tremulous 
movement. 

That last cypress tree 

Green at the gate, which thrilled as we came out. 

E. B. Browning. 


TluHl (thril), n. [See the verb.] 1. A warb- 
ling; a trill. See Trill.— 2. t A breathing- 
hole; a nostril. 

The bill of the dodo hooks and bends downwards : 
the thrill or breathing-place is in the midst. 

Sir T. Hei^bert. 

8. A thrilling sensation; as, a thrill of 
horror. 

The least motion which they made. 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. Wordsworth. 

Tnrlllant t (thril'ant). p. and a. Thrilling; 
piercing. 'His thrillant spear.’ . . . ‘His 
thriUant darts.’ Spenser. 

TluHlingly ( thril'ing-li ), adv. In a thrill- 
ing manner; with thrilling sensations. 

TlirlUlllgness (thrll'lng-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being thrilling. 

Tluimsa. See Thrymsa. 

Tlirincia (thrin'si-a). n. [Or. thrinkos, a 
coping, a battlement — in allusion to the 
seed-crown of the marginal florets.] A ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the tribe Cicho- 
racero, of the nat. order Compositce. T. h irta 
is a British species, with lanceolate, sinn- 
ate, dentate, or h^ry leaves, and yellow 
dandelion-like flowers. It is found cliiefly 
in gravelly soil. 

Thring t (thring), v.t. [A. Sax. thringan, to 
thrust, to press, to throng. See Thromg.] 
To press; to crowd or throng. Chaucer. 

Thrips (thrips), n. [Gr., a wood-worm.] A 
genus of minute insects, order Hemiptera, 
sub-order Homoptera, so closely allied to 
Aphis as to ho included in the family Aphidii 
of some naturalists. 'They are extremely 
agile, and seem to leap rather than fly. 
They live on flowers, plants, and under the 
hark of trees. T. cerealium is a common 
British species, scarcely a line in length or 
in extent of wing, residing in the spathes 
and husks of cereals, especially wheat, to 
wliich it is most injurious. 

Thrissonotus (tliris'so-no-tus), n. [From 
Gr. thrix, hair, and notos, the hack. ] Bristle- 
back, a fossil genus of fishes, characterized 
by their bristle-like dorsal fin. They occur 
in the lias and lower oolite. Page. 

Tbirlssops (thris'ops), n. [From Gr. thrix, 
hair, and op.sis, appearance.] A genus of 
fossil fishes characterized by the bristle-likc 
appearance of their fin-ray. They occur in 
the lias and oolite. Agassiz. 

Thrlst (ihrist), n. Thirst. Spenser. [Old 
Knglish and Scotch.] 

Thriste,! pret. of Thrust. Chaucer. 

Tlirlstv (thris'ti), a. 'J'hirsty. Spenser. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Thrive (thriv), v.i. pret. throve (sometimes 
thrived); pp. thriven; ppr, thriving. [A 
Scandinavian word : Icel. thrif ask, to* thrive 
(a reflexive verb, sk meaning self : see Bask), 
thrift, thrift; Dan. trives, to thrive, trivelig, 
thriving; comp. A. Sax. thrajian, to urge, 
to impel; Icel. thrdask, to grow. Throdden 
comes from this stem.] 1. To prosper in 
anything desired ; to succeed in any way ; 
to be fortunate. 

If 1 thrive well. I’ll visit thee again. Shak. 

O son, why sit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while S.itan, our great author, thrives 
In other world-st Milton. 

2. To j)ro8i)er by industry, economy, and 
good management of property; to increase 
in goods and estate ; to keep increasing 
one’s acquisitions; us, a farmer thrives by 
good husbandry. 

‘ Tlierc take (says J ustice), take ye each a shell : 

We thrive at 'Westminster on fools like you ; 

'Twas a fat oyster — live in peace — adieu.’ Pope. 

Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the 
riches of the understanding, as well as in gold. 

Watts. 

3. To be marked by prosperity; to have a 
prosperous course; to succeed; to flourish; 
to go on or turn out well ; to have a good 
issue. 

I wish your enterprise may thrive. Shak. 

Such a care hath always been taken of the city 
charities, that they have thriven and prospered gra- 
dually from their infancy down to this very day. 

Atterhury. 

4. To grow vigorously or luxuriantly; to 
flourish; as, young cattle thrive in rich pas- 
tures ; trees thrive in a good soil. 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth. 

Shak. 

Tlirlveless f ( thrlv'Ies ), a. Not thriving; 
unsuccessful. *A thriveless combat. ' Quxirles. 

Tlirlven (thriv'n), pp. of thrive. 

Tlirlver (thriv'^r), n. One who thrives or 
prospers; one who makes profit. ‘Pitiful 
thrivers . ' Shak. 

Tlulvlng (thriv'ing), a. Being prosperous 
or successful; advancing in wealth; flourish- 
ing; increasing; growing; as, a thriving 


mechanic; a thriving trader; a thriving 
town. 

Seldom a thriving man turns his land into money 
to make the greater advantage. Locke. 

Thrivingly ( thrlv'ing-li ), adv. In a thriv- 
ing or prosperous way. 

ThrlvingneBB (thnv'ing-nes), n. The state 
or condition of one who thrives; prosperity; 
growth; increase. 

Thro* (thrb). Contraction of Through. 

Throat (throt), n. [A. Sax. throte; O.H.G. 
droza, the throat; Mod. G. drossel, the gul- 
let, the throat, the throttle. Perhaps from 
root of L. tnido, to thrust— the food being 
thrust down by the action of swallowing. 
Hence throttle. J 1. The ariterior part of the 
neck of an animal, In which are the gullet 
and windpipe, or the passages for the food 
and breath; in anat the fauces ; the phar- 
ynx. See Trachea— 2. t The voice. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shak. 

3. Entrance; main passage; as, the throat 
of a valley, of a tunnel, and the like. 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of sulphurous war. Thomson. 

4. In hot. the mouth of a monopetalous 
corolla, or the circular line at which the 
tube and limb unite. — 5. Naut. (a) the cen- 
tral part of the hollow of a breast-hook or 
transom which embraces the mast, (h) The 
Inner end of a gaff, where it widens and 
hollows in to fit the mast, (c) The inner 
part of the arms of an anchor where they 
join the shank, (d) The upper front corner 
of a fore-and-aft sail. — «. In ship-huilding, 
(a) the inside of the knee-timber at the 
middle or turns of the arms, (b) The middle 
part of a floor- timber. — 7. In arch, (a) the 
part of a chimney between the gathering 
and the flue. See cut under Fireplace. 
(h) Same as Throating.— %. The narrowed 
entrance to the neck of a puddling furnace, 
where the area of flue passage is regulated. 
9. The entrance-way in a thrashing-machine, 
where the grain in the straw passes from 
the feed -board to the cylinder. — 10. The 
opening in a plane-stock through which the 
shavings pass upward. — 11. That portion 
of the spoke of a wheel just beyond the 
swell at the junction of the hub. E. 11. 
Knight. —12. Jn fort, same as Gorge. — To 
cut one’s throat, a phrase frequently signi- 
fying to kill or murder one in any way. 
When armour was worn the throat was the 
most assailable part of an enemy. 

Strike; down with them ; cut the villains’ throats. 

Shak. 

—To lie in one's throat, to lie outrageously. 
— To give one the lie in his throat, to accuse 
one of outrageous lying ; to throw back, as 
it were, a lie into the throat from which it 
proceeded. 

Throat (throt), v.t. l.t To utter in a gut- 
tural tone ; to mutter. 

So Hector hereto throated threats to go to sea in 
blood. Chapman. 

2. To mow beans in a direction against their 
bending. (Trovincial English.] 
Throat-baad, Throat-latch (throt'band, 
throt'lach), n. A strap of a bndle, halter, 
&c. , passing under a horse’s throat. 

Throat-bolt (throt'bdlt), n. Naut. an eye- 
bolt fixed in the lower part of tops and the 
jaw-end of gaffs, for hooking the throat- 
hallyards to. 

Throat-brail (throt'bral), n. Naut. a brail 
attached to the gaff for trussing up the sail 
close to the gaff as well as the mast. 

Throat-hallyard (throt'hal-ykrd), n. Naut. 
one of the ropes or tackles applied to hoist 
the inner part of the gaff and its portion of 
the sail, and to hook tneiaon to the throat- 
bolts. 

Throating (thrSt'ing), n. In arch, the un- 
dercutting of a projecting moulding be- 
neath, so as to prevent rain-water from 
dripping down the surface of the wall. 
Throat -piece (throt'pes), n. In anc. ar- 
mour, a piece to cover or protect the throat. 
Throat-pipe (thr6t'pip), n. The windpipe, 
weasand, or trachea. 

Throatwort (thr^fw^rt), n. [From being 
formerly used as remedies for throat ail- 
ments.] A name applied to one or two spe- 
cies of the genus Campanula.— throat- 
wort is a plant of the genus Trachelium, the 
T. ccenUeum. V , , , 

Throaty (thrSt'i), a. Guttural; uttered back 
in the £hroat. 

The conclusion of this rambling letter shall be a 
rime of certain hard throaty words which I was 
taught lately. Howell. 
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Throb (throb), V. i. pret, & pp. throbbed; ppr. 
throbbing. [0. E. throbbe. Origin doubtful. ) 

1. To beat, as the heart or pulse, with more 
than usual force or rapidity; to beat in con- 
sequence of agitation: to palpitate; as, the 
heart throbs with joy, desire, or fear; the 
violent action of the heart is perceived by 
a throbbing pulse. 

Yet my heart 

Throbs to know one thing'. Shah. 

2. To quiver or vibrate. 

Here may his head live on my throbbing breast. 

Shah. 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of men, the Federation of the 
world. Tennyson. 

— Throbbing pain, in med. a pain which is, 
or seems to be, augmented by the pulsation 
of the arteries 

Tlirob (throb), 71. A beat or strong pulsa- 
tion; a violent beating, as of the heart and 
arteries; a palpitation. 

Thou talk'st like one who never felt 
Th' impatient throb.^ .ind longings of a soul 
That pants and reaches after distant good. 

Addison, 

Perchance to hill the throbs of pain, 

Perchance to charm a vacant brain. Tennysofi. 

Throbless (throb'les), a. IVot beating or 
throbbing. Richardson. 

Tbrodden (throd'n). y.i. [See Thrive.] To 
grow; to thrive. [Local.] 

Throe (thro), n. [A. Sax. thred, affliction, 
suffering, thrdvrian, to suffer, to endure ; 
Icel. thrd, a throe, a pang, longing, thrd, to 
feel longing, to pant after; comp, also Icel. 
thrd, a hard struggle, obstinacy; Sc. thraw, 
to twist, to wrench, to sprain, to struggle 
against, thrawn, perverse, contrary, which 
suggests a connection with the verb to 
throw. ] 1. Extreme pain ; violent pang ; 

anguish; agony; particularly applied to the 
anguish of travail in child-birth or parturi- 
tion. 

My throes came thicker, and my cries increas'd. 

Dryden. 

2. A cleaving tool; a frow (whicli see). 

Throe (thro), v.i. To agonize; to struggle 
in extreme pain; to be in agony. 

Throe (tliro), v.t. To pain; to put in agony. 
[Rare] 

A birth indeed 

Which throes thee much to yield. Shah. 

ThrombOlite (throm'bo-lit), n. [Or. throni- 
bos, a clot, a lump, and iithos, a stone ] In 
mineral, an amorphous green phosphate of 
copper. 

Thrombosis (throm'lio-sis), n. [Gr. t/iro7n- 
bbsiTt.] In pathol. the condition of being 
affected with thrombus; the obstruction 
of a blood-vessel by the formation of a 
fibrinous clot See Thrombus. 

Thrombus (throm'bus), n. [L., from Or. 
thrornbos, a clot.] In pathol. (a) a small tu- 
mour which sometimes arises after bleed- 
ing, owing to the blood escaping from the 
vein into the cellular structure surround- 
ing it, and coagulating there, (b) A fibrin- 
ous coagulum or clot which forms in and 
obstructs a blood-vessel. 

Throne (thr6n),n. [O.Fr. throne, L. thronus, 
from Gr. thronus, a seat, chair ] 1. An ele- 
vated and ornamental chair of state used 
by a king, emperor, or pope. The term is 
also applied to the seat of a bishop in his 
cathedral church; to the offleial chair of the 
presiding official of certain societies, or to 
any similar seat; as, the throne of the masonic 
grand-master, Ac. -2. Sovereign power and 
dignity; also, the wielder of that power: 
usually with the. 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever, Ps. xlv. 6, 


The throne 


•. is fixed upon a pinnacle which | 
of truth and justice irradiate. HalU 


O joy to the people and joy to the throne. 

^ , - Tennyson. 

8. One of an order of angels who are usually 
represented with double wings, supporting 
the throne of th3 Almighty in ethereal 
space. 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. 

Sfilton. 

The thrones, seraphim, and cherubim approxi- 
mated most closely, with nothing intermediate, and 
were more immediately and eternally conformed to 
the godhead. Milman. 

Throne (thrbn), v.t pret. & pp. throned; 
ppr. droning. 1. To place on a royal seat; 
to enthrone. 

As on the finger of a throned queen 

The basest jewel will be well esteem’d. Shak. 

2. To place as on a throne ; to set In an ex- 
alted position; to exalt. Milton. 


Throne (thrOn), v.i. To sit on a throne; to 
sit in state as a king. 

He wants nothing of a god but eternity, and a 
heaven to throne in. Shah. 

Throneless (thrOn'les), a. Without a throne; 
deposed. 

Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless homicide. Byron. 

Throng (tlirong), »i. [A. Sax. thrang, throng, 
a press or crowd, from stem of thringan, 
to press, to crowd, obs. to thring; Icel. 
thriMg, a crowd, also distress, straits, throng- 
va, to press, to squeeze; Dan. trang, narrow, 
strait, want, need, trmnge, to press, to need; 
D. and G. dringen, to crowd, to force one’s 
way, to urge, to press; nasalized forms, 
probably allied to Goth, threihan, to press, 
urge; from same root as L. torqueo, to twist 
(whence torsion, contort, <S:c.). See also 
Throw.] l. A multitude of persons or of 
living beings pressing or pressed into a close 
body or assemblage ; a crowd ; as, a throng 
of people at a play-house. ‘ The throng that 
follows CflDsar.’ Shak. — 2. A great number; 
as, the heavenly throng. 

Not to know nje arguc-S yourselves unknown, 

The lowest of ynnt throng. Milton. 

3. A number of things crowded or close to- 
gether. ‘ The throng of words that come 
with such more than impudent saucluess 
from you.’ Shah. 

Throng (throng), v i. To crowd together; 
to press into a close body, as a multitude 
of persons; to come in multitudes. 

I have seen 

The dumb men throng to see him. Shah. 

Throng (throng), v.t. 1. To crowd or press; 
to oppress or annoy with a crowd of living 
beings. 

Much people followed him, and thronged him. 

Mark v. 24. 

2. To fill with a crowd. ‘ Throng our large 
temples with the shows of peace. ’ Shak. 
When more and more the people throng 
The chairs and thrones of civil power. Tennyson. 

Throng (throng), a. [Sc. and North E. 
thrang, busy; Tcel. thrbngr, narrow.] [Pro- 
vincial. ] 1. Thickly crowded together; 

thronged; crowded. ‘Lancers are riding 
as throng ... as leaves.’ Sir TP. Scott. - 
2. Much occupied or engaged; bu.sy. ‘As 
throng as ever In pulling down houses.’ Bp. 
Sanderson. 

Throngful ( throng 'fql), a. Filled by a 
throng; crowded; busy; thronged. ‘ Throng- 
ful streets.’ Whittie)'. [Rare.] 

ITironglyt (throng'li), adv. In crowds, mul- 
titudes, or great quantities. Dr. H. More. 
Thronizet (thron'iz), w.f. To enthrone. Fab- 
yan. 

lTirope,t n. A thorpe or village. Chancer. 
Thropple (throp'l), n. [From O.E. throte- 
bolle, A. Sax. tht'Ot-bolla, the throat ; or cor- 
rupted from throttle. ] 'J'he windpipe ; the 
throttle. Also written Thrapple. [Provin- 
cial. 

Thropple (throp'l), v.t. To throttle; to 
strangle. [Provincial. ] 

Throstle (thros'I). /i. [A dim. form of thrtish. 
A. Sax. throstle, G. and Dan. drossel, Icel. 
throstr, throstle; cog. Rus. drozd, L. tur- 
dus, a thrush; perhaps also sUrrk, starlma.] 

1. The song-thrush or mavis, a bird of the 
genus Turdus, the T. musiens. See Mavis 
and Thrush. 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren witl» little quill. Shak. 

2. A machine for spinning wool, cotton, &c., 
from the rove, consisting of a set of draw- 
ing-rollcrs with bobbins and flyers, and dif- 
fering from the mule in having the twisting 
apparatus stationary : so named from the 
noise it makes, which resembles the sing- 
ing of a thrush. Called also water-frame 
because at first driven by water. 

Throstle-cock (thros'l-kok), n. The male 
thrush. 

The ousel and the throstle-cocke. 

Chief musick of our Maye. Drayton. 

Throstling (thros'l-ing), n. [Supposed to 
be from the whistling sound emitted in 
breathing resembling the singing of the 
throstle.] A disease of cattle of the ox kind, 
occasioned by a swelling under their throats, 
which, unless checked, will choke them. 
Throttle (throt'll.n. [From tAroaf.] l.fThe 
windpipe or trachea. ‘ No larinx or throttle 
to qualify the sound.’ Sir T. Browne.— 

2. 'rhe throat. ‘ Leaving all claretless the 
nnmoistened throttle.’ Byron. [Colloq.] 
Throttle (throtT), v.i. pret, & pp. throttled; 
ppr. throttling. 1. To choke; to suffocate; 


to have the throat obstructed so as to en- 
danger suffocation.-— 2 . To breathe hard, as 
when nearly suffocated. 

Throttle (throt'l), v.t. 1 . To choke; to suf- 
focate; to stop the breath of by compressing 
the throat; to strangle. 

Gr.int him this, and the Parliament hath no more 
freedom than if it sat in his noose, which, when he 
pleases to draw together with one twitch of his nega- 
tive. shall throttle a whole nation, to the wish of Cali- 
gula, in one neck. Milton. 

2. To pronounce with a choking voice; to 
utter with breaks and interruptions, like a 
person half suffocated. ‘ Throttle tlieir prac- 
tised accents in their fears. ’ Shak. 
Throttle-lever (throt'l-le-v6r), n. In steam- 
engines, the hand -lever by which the 
throttle- valve is worked: used chiefly In lo- 
comotive engines. 

Throttler (throt'16r), n. One who or that 
which throttles or oliokes. 

Throttle-valve (throt'l-valv), 71. in steam- 
engines, a valve which regulates the supply 
of steam to the cylinder. In many engines 
it consists of a disc turning on .an axis and 
occupying in its transverse position the bore 
of the main steam-pipe. In land engines its 
action is usually controlled by the governor. 
See Governor. 

Through (thro), [O.E. thurgh, thurch, 
thonnjh, thorw, thorow, Ac.; A. Sax. thurh, 
O.Fris. thruch, Goth, thairh, L.G. do 7 ch, G. 
durch, D. door; cog. W, trw, Armor, tre, 
through; L. trans, over, across. 'I'he root is 
Indo-European tar, Skr. tri, tar, to pass over 
or through, to penetrate ; a root seen also in 
E. thrill, and in various Latin words and 
English words from Latin, as trite, tribula- 
tion. Thorough Is the same word.] 1. From 
end to end of, or from side to side of; from 
one surface or limit of to the opposite: as, 
to bore through a piece of timber or through 
a board; a ball passes through the side of a 
ship. It is sometimes einiihatically redu- 
plicated in the phrase through and through. 

Thy -slander hath gone through and through her 
I'eart. shak. 

2. Between the sides or walls of; as, to pass 
through a gate or avenue. 

Through the gates of iv’ry he dismissed 
His valiant offspring. Dryden. 

.3, By the instrumentality, medium, or 
agency of; by means of. 

Through these hands this science has passed with 
great applause. Sir U ’. Temple. 

4. On account of; out of; forced or influenced 
by. ‘Some falling merely through fear,' 
Shak. 

Some through ambition, or through thirst of gold, 
Have shain their brotliers, and tlicir country sold. 

Dryden. 

5. Over the whole surface or extent of; 
throughout; as, to ride through the country. 
We will make you famous through the world. Shak. 

6. Among or in the midst of, in the way of 
passage ; as, to move through water, as a 
fish ; to run thro^igh a thicket, as a deer.— 

7. Among, in the way of experiencing ; as, 
to pass through dangers or sufferings. — 

8. From beginning to end of; to the end or 
conclusion of; as, through the year; through 
life. — By, With, Through. See BY. 

Tlirougll (thrd). adv. 1 . From one end or 
side to the other; as, to pierce a thing 
through.— 2. From beginning to end; as, to 
read a lettei- through.— 3 . To the end; to the 
ultimate purpose; as, to carry a project 
through.— To drop through, to fall to pieces; 
to come to ruin ; to fail or perish ; as, the 
scheme dropped through. ‘Through idle- 
ness, the house droppeth through.’ Eccl. x. 
18.— To carry through, to complete; to ac- 
complish. — To fall through, to come to an 
unsuccessful issue; to fail; as, the plan fell 
through.— To go through with something, to 
prosecute it to the end. 

Through (thrd), a. Going or extending with 
little or no interruption from one important 
or distant place or centre to another; as, a 
through passenger; a through journey. 
Through (thrd), n. Same as Through-stone. 
Through-bolt (thrd'bOlt), n. A bfdt which 
passes through from side to side of what It 
fastens. 

Through-bred t (thrd'bred), a. Thorough- 
bred. 

Through-carriage (thrd'kar-rijX n. A 
carriage belonging to a through-train. 
Through- cold t (thrd'kold), n. A deep- 
seated cold. Holland. 

Through-gang (thrd'gang), n. A thorough- 
fare. [ScotchTj 

Through-ganging, Through-gaun (thro'- 
gang-lng, thrd^gttn), a. Getting quickly or 


Fite, fttr, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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smartly through work; active; bustliug; 
stirring. [Scotch. ] 

Ye’re a gentleman, sir, and should ken a horse’s 
points ; ye see that tkroug-k-sfangin^ thing that Bal- 
mawhapple’s on; I selled her till him. Sir JV. Scott. 

She seems to be a plump and jocose little woman ; 
gleg, blythc, and tkrougk-saun for her years. 

Blackwood' $ Mag. 

Written by Galt Through-goimj. 
Through-gami (thrb'gan), n. A severe re- 
primand or scolding. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Through-llgh’ted(thrd'lIt-ed),a. Thorough- 
lighted. Wotton. 

Throughly t ( thrbai ), adv. 1. Completely ; 
fully; wholly; thoroughly.— 2. Without re- 
serve ; sincerely. ‘ Truly and throughly 1^ 
live up to the principles of their religion.’ 
Tillotson. 

Throughout (thrb-outO,prep. Quite through; 
in every part; from one extremity to the 
other. ‘ A clap of thunder as loud as to be 
heard thro\tghout the universe.’ B. Jomon. 
* Throughout the course of this long war.' 
A tterhury. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 

Milton. 

Throughout (thrb-out'), udv. Everywhere; 
in every part. ‘His youth and age, all of a 
piece throughout, and all divine.’ Drydcn. 
Through-pacedt (thro'past), a. Thorough- 
paced. 

Through-rate (throTat), n. a rate or sum 
chargc(i for carrying goods or passengers to 
a distant destination, over the routes of 
various carrying companies, as by rail, 
steamer, coach, &c. , and generally fixed at 
a lower figure than the consigner or passen- 
ger could obtain by separate arrangement 
with each company. 

Through -Btane (thro'stan), n. [A. Sax. 
thruh, a grave, a stone chest or coffin, and 
gfane, a stone, J A flat gravestone. [Scotch. ] 
Through-Stone ( thro'ston ), n. in arch, a 
bonder (which see). 

Through-ticket (thrd'tik-et), n. A railway 
or steam-boat ticket for the whole of a jour- 
ney, generally granted by one company and 
entitling the holder to travel on more than 
one company’s lines or conveyances. 
Through-trafllc (thrb'traf-ik), The traffic 
from end to end of a railway system, or lie- 
tween two important centres at a wide <lis- 
tance from each other; opposed to local 
traffic. 

Through-train (thrd'tran), n. A train 
which goes the whole length of a railway, 
or a long route; a train running between 
two or more important centres at wide dis- 
tances, with few or no stoppages by the 
way. 

Throve (throv), pret. of thrive. 

ThrO'W (thro), v.t, pret. threw; pp. thrown; 
ppr. throwing. [ A. Sax. thrdwan, to turn, 
to twist (as to throw silk), to throw ; pret. 
thredw, pp. thrdwcn; Sc. thraw, to turn 
round, to twist ; D. draaijen, G. drehen, to 
twist, to tum; from same root as L. torqueo, 
to twist, and also to throw or hurl (whence 
distort, torture). See also Throng. ] 1. To 
fling or cast in any manner; to send to a 
distance by a projectile force; to hurl ; as, 
to throw a stone with the hand, a sling, a 
catapult, or the like ; to throw balls or shells 
with cannon or mortars; a fire-engine throws 
water on a burning building. 

Throw |)hy.sic to the dogs ; I’Jl none of it. Shak. 

2. To drive, impel, propel, or expel with 
sudden force or violence ; to dash ; to give 
sudden motion to ; as, a ship thrown on the 
rocks; he threio himself on his foe; to throiv 
a building down. ‘Debarr’d from Europe 
and from Asia thrown.’ Dryden. See also 
phrases below. 

What tciiipc.st, I trow, threw this whale . . . 

ashore at Windsor? Shak. 

On the first friendly bank he throws him down. 

Addisou. 

3. To prostrate, as in wrestling; to over- 
turn. 

Charles in a moment thrnv him, and broke three 
of his ribs, Shak. 

4. To divest one’s self of; to cast off; to strip; 
to shed. 

There the snake throws her enamell’d skin. Shak, 

6. To make a cast with, as dice; to take one’s 
turn in playing at; to play with, as dice. 
‘Set less than thou throwest,’ Shak.~6. To 
give violent utterance or expression to ; to 
cast; to send. 

I have thrown 

A brave defiance in Kinff Henry’.s teeth, Shak. 

7. To put on or over, with haste, force, or 
negligence; to spread carelessly. 

O'er his fair limbs a flowery vest he threw. Pope. 


8. To wind or twist two or more filaments of, 
as of silk, BO as to form one thread; to twist 
together, as singles in a direction contrary to 
the twist of the singles themselves: applied 
occasionally in a wide sense to the whole 
series of operations by which silk is pre- 
pared for the weaver.— 9. In pottery, to form 
or shape roughly on a throwing-engine or 
potter’s wheel, as earthen vessels. — 10. To 
fashion by turning on a lathe; to turn.— 

11. To bring forth; to produce, as young; 
to bear : said especially of rabbits. 

When a pure race of white or bl.ick pigeons throws 
a slaty-blue bird . . . wc are quite unable to assign 
any proximate cause. Darwin. 

12. To cause to take up a position by a rapid 
march or by being rapidly transported ; as, 
to throw troops into a town . — Throw away, 
(a) to cast or fling to a distance; to put 
suddenly out of one’s own hand, possession, 
or the like, (b) To part with or bestow with- 
out compensation; to sacrifice needlessly; 
to spend recklessly; to squander; to lose by 
negligence or folly; to waste. 

Dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honest, gallant man. 

To throw herself away on fools and knaves. 

Otway. 

Had wc but lasting youth and time to spare 
Some might be thrown away on fame and war. 

Dryden. 

She thre70 away her money upon roaring bullies 
who went about the streets. Arhuthnot. 

<c) To reject; to refuse; as, to throw away a 
good offer.— ^To throw back, (a) to reflect’ as 
liglit, <fec. (b) To reject ; to refuse, (c) To 
cast back, as a reply ; to retort.— To throw 
by, to cast or lay aside as useless. ‘Like 
one of Juno’s disguises . . . be thrown by, 
or let fall.* B. Jonnon.—To throw down, 
(a) to cast on the ground or to a lower po- 
sition ; to bring from an erect position ; to 
overturn; as, to throw down a glove as a 
challenge; to throw down a wall. (6) To 
subvert; to destroy. 

Must one r.ash word, the infirmity of age, 

Throw down the merit of my better years? 

Addison. 

—To throw in, (a) to cast or fling inside ; to 
inject, as a fluid, (b) To put in or deposit 
along with others; as, he has thrown in his 
lot with yours, (c) To interpolate; as, he 
th raw in a word now and again, (d) '.I’o add 
without enumeration or value, or as if to 
complete or effect a bargain or sale ; as, I 
will th'ow in this book if you buy the lot.— 
To throw off, (a) to cast off, away, or aside ; 
to divest one 8 self of hurriedly or negli- 
gently; to abandon the use of; as, to throio 
of one’s clothes ; to throw of all disguise. 
(p) To expel; as, to throw of a disease, (c) To 
discard; to reject; as, to throw of a friend 
or dependant. — To throv) on, to put on or 
cover one’s self hastily or carelessly with ; 
as, he threw on his cloak — To throw one’s 
self down, to lie down.— To throw one’s self 
on or upon, to trust or resign one’s self to 
the sustaining power, favour, benevolence, 
protection, ttc,, of; to repose upon; to con- 
fide or put trust in. 

In time of temptation be not busy to dispute, but 
. . . throw yourself upon God. fer. TayLpr. 

— To throw open, (a) to open suddenly or 
widely ; as, to throw open the doors or win- 
dows. (b) To give free or unrestricted ad- 
mission to; to remove all barriers, obstacles, 
or restrictions from; as, the profession was 
thrown open to everybody; the appointment 
was throicn open to public competition. — 
To throw out, (a) to cast out ; to reject or 
discard; to expel. 

The other two, whom they had thrown out. tliey 
were content should enjoy their exile. Swift. 

(l>) To cause to project, or to become pro- 
minent; as, to throto out a pier, landing- 
stage, or wing of a building, (c) 'I’o emit ; 
as, that lami» throws out a bright light, 
(d) To give utterance to ; to insinuate ; as, 
to throw out a hint, a proposal, or the like. 
(«) To put off the right track ; to confuse ; 
as, noisy Interruption always tJirows him 
out. (/) To leave behind ; to distance ; as, 
a horse thromi completely out of the race. 
(g) To reject; to exclude; as, the bill was 
thrown out on the second reading. — To throiv 
over, to discard: to desert; to abandon; as, 
he threw over his companit*n when he had 
no further use for him. — To throw up, (a) to 
erect or build rapidly ; to construct ; as, to 
throw up a rampart, breastwork, or fortifi- 
cation. (&) To resign; to give up; to aban- 
don; as, to throw up an appointment or com- 
mission; to throw up a losing business or 
profession. 

Bad games arc thrown up too soon. Hudibras. 


(p) To eject or discharge from the stomach; 
to vomit. 'The substance the patient throws 
up.’ Arbuthnot. 

Throw (thro), v.i. 1 , To perform the act of 
CMtiug, flinging, or throwing. -2. To cast 
dice. — To throw about, to cast about; to try 
expedients. ‘ For better wind about to throw. ' 
Spenser. [Rare,] 

Throw (thro), n. 1. The act of hurling, fling- 
ing, or throwing; a cast; a driving or pro- 
pelling from the hand or from an engine. 

He heav’d a stone, and rising to the thnriv. 

He sent it in a wlurlwind at the foe. Addison. 

2. A cast of dice; the manner in which 
dice fall when cast ; hence, risk ; venture ; 
decision of fortune ; as, a good throw; none 
but a fool hazards all upon one throw. 

It is many million of initlinns odds to one against 
any single throw that the assigned order will nut be 
cast. Bentley. 

3. The distance which a missile is or may be 
thrown ; as, a stone’s throw. —4. t A stroke ; 
a blow. 

Nor shield defend the thunder of his throws. 

Spenser, 

6.t Effort; violent sally. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and swellings of a Roman soul. 

Addison. 

6, In steam-engines, the extreme movement 
of a slide-valve, also of a crank or eccentric 
measured on a straight line passing through 
the centre of motion. Goodrich. — 7. In 
mining, the amount of dislocation in a ver- 
tical direction produced by a fault in the 
strata. —8. The agony of travail; throe. 
‘The mother’s throws begin to come.' Dry- 
den. See Throe.— 9. A potter’s wheel. — 
10. A turner’s lathe. [Local.] 

ThrOWt (thro), n. [A. Shx. thrah, thrag.) A 
brief space of time; a little while; a trice. 

Downc himsdfe lie layd 
Upon the gra.ssy ground to slcepe a throw. 

Spenser. 

Throw-crook (throTcrOk), n. [From throw 
in sense of twist,] An instrument for twist- 
ing ropes out of hay or straw, 

Thrower (thr6'^!r), n. One who or that 
which throws; specifically, (a) a person who 
twists or winds silk ; a throwster, (b) A 
potter who works a throwing wheel or en- 
gine. 

Throwlng-en^e (thro'ing-en-jin), n. In 
pottery, a revolving disc or table, carried by 
an upright spindle, on which the mass of 
clay is first roughly moulded by the hand 
of the potter; a potter’s wheel. 
Throwing-mlll, Thro'wlng-wheel (thro'- 
ing-mil, tliro'iug-whel), n. Same as Throw- 
ing-engine. 

Thrown (tliron), pp. of throw. — Thrown silk, 
silk consisting of two or more singles twisted 
together like a rope in a direction contrary 
to that in which the singles of which it is 
composed are twisted. 

Throw-off (thro'of), 71. A start in a hunt or 
race. 

Throwster (thro'st^r), n. One who throws 
or twists silk; one who prepares silk for the 
weaver. 

Thnim (thrum), 7i. [Allied to D. dreum, 
thrum, drom, woof or weft; Icel. thromr, 
margin, edge, brink; 0.0. drum, end; root 
meaning doubtf nl. ] 1. The end of a weaver's 
web ; the fringe of threads by which it is 
fastened to the loom, and from which th© 
piece of cloth when woven has to be cut off. 
2. Any coarse yarn.— 3. Anything resembling 
a thrum, as a filamentous or fringe-like ap- 
pendage. 

All moss hath here and there little stalks, besides 
the low till um. Bacon. 

Thrum (thrum), v.t. 1, To furnish with 
thrums, or appendages resembling thrums; 
to put tufts, fringes, or other thread-like 
appendages on. ‘Are we born to thrum 
caps or pick straws?’ Quarles. - 2. Naiit. to 
insert short pieces of rope-yarn or spun-yam 
in, as in a sail or mat. 

Thrum (thrum), v.i. pret. A pp. thrummed; 
ppr. thrumming. [Perhaps a form of drum; 
or imitative, comp, strum. ] 1. To play 

coarsely or unskilfully on a stringed instru- 
ment; as, to thrum on a guitar; to thrum 
on a fiddle — 2. 'I'o make a dull, drumming, 
monotonous noise on anything, as with the 
fingers. * Thrumming on the t&lAc.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Thrum (thrum), v. t. 1. To play roughly on 
with the fingers, as on a piano, harp, or 
guitar; to sound by fingering in a rough, 
monotonous manner.— 2. To drum; to tap. 
For late, when bees to change their chimes began. 
How did I sec them thrum the frying-pan 1 

Shenstone. 


ch, c/ialn; 6h, Sc. locA; u,go\ J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, Shis'; th, tAen; th, t/iin; w, trig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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—■To thrum over, to tell over in a monoton- 
ous manner. 

Tliruxiuned'-niat (thrum d'mat), n. JNaut. 
a mat or piece of canvas with short strands 
of yam stuck through It, in order to make 
a rough surface. It is used in a vessel's 
rigging about any part, to prevent chafing. 
Thrummy (thrum'i), a. Consisting of, fur- 
nished with, or resembling thrums; as, a 
thrummy cap. 

Thminwort (thrum'wSrt). n. A name for 
Aetinocarpus Damasonium. 

^TliruBh (thrush), n. [A. Sax. Icel. 

throstr, Sw. trost, Rus. drozdi same root as 
L. turdus, a thrush. Throstle is a dim. form. ] 
A name common to birds of the genus 
Turdus, or of the family Turdida*; but ap- 
plied by way of eminence to the song-thrush 
{Turdus mtudcvs). (See Mavis.) The 
thrushes (TurdidsB or Menilidfe) form a fam- 
ily of dentirostral passerine birds, having 
the bill of middle size, sharp edged, com- 
pressed, and decurved at the tip, with a 
notch near the point, and a few loose hairs 
■over the base; the nostrils oval, lateral, half 



Song-thrush or Mavis ( Turdus tnusiats). 


concealed by membrane, the middle toe not 
so long as the tarsus, and the outer toes 
joined to it at the base. They resemble the 
shrikes, but they are more frugivorous, 
generally feeding upon berries, though they 
prefer small animals, especially molluscs 
and worms, when these can be obtained. 
Their habits are mostly solitary, but several 
species are gregarious in winter. Thrushes 
have been celebrated from very remote an- 
tiquity on account of their powers of song; 
they are widely diffused, being found in all 
the quarters of the globe. Among European 
thrushes we have the blackbird (Turdus 
Merula or Merxtla vuUjaris), the black- 
throated thrush {Turdus atrogularis), the 
missel thrush (Turdus viscivorus), the field- 
fare (Turdus pilaris), the song-thrush or 
throstle (Turdus mur'cus), the water-ouzel 
(Cinclus aquaticus), t/ie rock-thrush (Petro- 
cinela saxatiiis), <fec. Turdus erythrogaster 
belongs to Asia; Turdus strepitans, to Africa; 
and Turdus melodus, or the wood-thrush, to 
America. 

Thrush (thrush), 71. (Origin doubtful. ] 1. An 
affection of the inflammatory and suppur- 
ating kind, in the feet of the horse and some 
other animals. In the horse it is in the 
frog.— 2. In pathol. a disease characterized 
by roundish granular vesicles of a pearl 
colour, affecting the lips and mouth, and 
sometimes the whole alimentary canal, ter- 
minating in curd-like sloughs; occasionally 
occurring in successive crops. It is common 
in infants who are ill fed or brought up by 
hand. In adults it commonly occurs in the 
advanced stages of many diseases, as ty- 
phoid and other acute fevers; in short, it 
may arise in nearly all cases in which there 
is great prostration of strength. Called also 
Aphthm and Prunella. 

ThniSh-Uclien (thrush'li-ken), n, A lichen, 
the Peltidea aphthosa, which grows on moist 
alpine rocks. Tlie Swedes boil it in milk, 
as a cure for aphthie, whence the name. 
ThroBll-paBte (thrush'past), n. An astrin- 

f ent for curing thrush in the feet of horses, 
t is composed of calamine, verdigris, white 
vitriol, alum, and tar. 

Ttaxsi (thrust), v.t. pret. & pp. thrust; ppr 
thrustirw. [O.E, thriste, threste, an Icel. 
vfOTd—thr^sta, to thrust, to press, to com- 
pel ; connections doubtful, but probably 
from same root as L. irudo, to thrust.] 1. To 
push or drive with force; to drive; to force; 
to impel; as, to thrust anything with the 
hand or foot, or with an instrument : very 
commonly followed by away, from, in, off, 
Ac. 

Neither &hall one thrust another. Joel ll. 8. 


Gehari came near to thrust her away, a Ki. iv. 27. 
Thrust in thy sickle, and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 

2. Fig. To drive ; to push. 

And into the concession of this Ballarmine is thrust 
by the force of our argument. fer. Taylor. 

—To thrust on, to impel; to urge. —To thrust 
through, to pierce; to stab. ‘I am eight 
times thrust through.' Shak. — 2'o thrust out, 

(a) to drive out or away; to expel. 

They were thrust out of Egypt. Ex. xii. 39. 

(&) To push out or protrude; as, to thrust 
out the tongue.— To thrust one's self in or 
into, to obtrude; to intrude; to enter where 
one is not invited or not welcome. 

Who’s there, I sayT How dare you thrust yourselves 
Into niy private meditations? Shak. 

— To thrust together, to compress. ‘ He 
thrust the fleece together.’ Jung. vi. 38. 
Thrust (thrust), v.t. 1. To make a push; to 
attack with a pointed weapon; as, a fencer 
thrusts at his antagonist. 

Thou hast thrust sore at me, that I might Ihll. 

Ps. cxviii. 13, 

He next his fauchion tried in closer fight; 

But the keen fauchion had no power to bite; 

He thrust, the blunted point returned again. 

Dryden. 

2. To enter by pushing; to squeeze in. ‘And 
thrust between my father and the god.' 
Dryden.— S. To push forward; to come with 
force; to press on; to intrude. 

Young, old, thrust there 
In mighty concourse. Chapman. 

4. t 'J'o rush forward ; to rush at. ‘ As doth 
an eager hound thrust to a hind.’ Spenser. 
Thrust (thrust), n. 1. A violent push or 
drive, as with a pointed weapon pushed 
in the direction of its length, or with the 
hand or foot, or with an instrument. 

Pyrrhus with his lance pursues. 

And often reaches, and his thrusts renews. 

Dryden. 

2. Attack; assault. 

There is one thrust at your pure, pretended me- 
chanism. Dr. H. More. 

3. In mech. the force exerted by any body 
or system of bodies, against another body 
or system, such as the fortte exerted by raf- 
ters or beams against the walls supporting 
them. —4. In mining, a term applied to the 
breaking down of the roof of a gallery, or 
any similar opening, by the pressure of the 
suporiucumbeut rocks. — Thrust of an arch, 
the force exerted by the arch stones, con- 
sidered as a combination of wedges, to over- 
turn the abutments or walls from which the 
arch springs. 

Thrust, t n. Thirst. Chaucer; Spenser. 
Thruster (thrust'^r), n. One who thrusts 
or stabs. 

Thrust-hoe (thrust'ho), n. A hoe which is 
worked by pushing; a Dutch hoe. 
Thrusting ( thrust 'ing), n. 1. The act of 
pushing with force. -2. (a) The act of squeez- 
ing curd with the hand to expel the whey. 

(b) pi. The white whey, or that which is last 
pressed out of the curd by the hand, and of 
which butter is sometimes made. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Thrusting - screw (thrust'ing-skrb), n. A 
screw for pressing curd in cheese-making. 
(Provincial English.] 

Thrustle (thrus"!), n. The thrush. See 
THKO.STLE. 

Thrusty,t a. Thiisty. Chancer. 
ThlW-faUow (tliri'fal-ld), v. t. Same as Thri- 
fallow. 

lTuymBa,Thrlmsa(thrim'8a).9i. An Angh)- 
Saxon silver coin, believed by some to be of 
the value of 3« , by others of the value of 
3d., while others think it represented the 
third of a shilling, or 4d. 

Thuhan (thb'ban), «. The star « of the con- 
stellation Draco. This star was once muel) 
brighter than it is at present. It has been 
supposed that the long sloping passage from 
the northern face of the great pyramid of 
Egypt was constructed for Die purpose of 
watching the sub-polar meridional passage 
of this star, the polar star (according to this 
view) when the pyramid was built. Rodwell. 
Tliud (thud), n. [Imitative. Comp. A. Sax. 
thoden, a whirlwind.] The sound produced 
by a blow upon a comparatively soft sub- 
stance; a noise, as that of a heavy stone 
striking the ground; hence, a stroke or blow 
causing a dull, blunt, or hollow sound. 

The shot went whistling through the air above our 
heads and plunged with a hcavy/AMt^ into the ground 
, . . hehiud us. A#', H. Russell. 

Thug (thug), n. (Hind, thugna, to deceive. ] 
A member of a peculiar confraternity or 
association of robbers and aasassinB for- 
merly prevalent in India, principally in the 


central and northern provinces. The Thugs 
roamed about in bands, decoyed travellers 
and others into retired spots and there plun- 
dered and murdered them, preferably by 
strangulation, and only by the shedding of 
blood when forced by circumstances. Their 
motive was not so much lust of plunder as 
certain religious ideas, and of their spoil 
one-third was devoted to the goddess KAll, 
whom they worshipped. In 1880 the British 
government took vigorousmeasures for their 
suppression, and Thuggery, as an organized 
system, may be said to be completely ex- 
tinct. 

Thuggee, Thuggery (thug-ge', thug'6r-i), n. 
The system of plunder and assassination 
carried on by the Thugs; the profession and 
practices of the Thugs. 

Thugglsm, ThugKeeism (thug'izm, thu^e- 
izm), rt. Same ‘ That thnggeeum 

again came to the knowledge of the Calcutta 
Council in 1810.’ Oyc. of India. 

Thuites (thu-i'tez), n. A genus of coniferous 
plants occurring in the shale and coal of the 
oolite, and so called from the resemblance 
of their imbricated stems and terminal 
twigs to those of the modern Thuja orThuya. 
Page. Written also Thuytes. 

Thuja, Thuya (tbu'ia, tliu'ya),7i. [Gr. thyia, 
an African tree with sweet-smelling wood, 
used for making costly furniture, perliaits 
from thyo, to sacrifice— the resin from the 
tree being used instead of incense in sacri- 
fices.] A genus of plants, nat. order Coni- 
ferte. The species are known by the name 
of arbor-viiee, or tree of life; they are ever- 
greens, trees or shrubs, and are inhabitants 
of Asia, Africa, and North America. T. oc- 
cidentaiis, the American arbor-vitie, and T. 
orientalis, the Chinese arbor- vitas, liave 
been introduced into this country as orna- 
mental plants. 

Thule ( thu'le), n. The name given by the 
ancients U* the most northern country with 
which they were acquainted. This is be- 
lieved by some to have been Iceland, by 
others Norway, and by many the largest of 
the Shetland Islands. Prol»al)ly the word 
did not always denote the same country or 
island; many, in fact, may not have attached 
to it the idea of any precise country. The 
Romans spoke of it as ultima Thule, the 
farthest Thule. ‘ This ultimate dim Thule.' 
Poe. 

Where the Nortiiern Ocean, in vast whirls, 

Boils round the naked nielanclioly i.sles 

Of furthest Thule. Thomson. 

Thulite (thu'lit), 71 . [From T/hz/c (which 
see).] In mineral, a rare variety of epidote, 
of a peach - blossom colour, found in the 
granite districts of Norway. It consists of 
silica, alumina, and lime, with minute por- 
tions of soda, potash, and the oxides of iron 
and manganese. 

Thumb (thiim), 71. [A. Sa.v. thvma, Icel. 

thunialfinm-, Dan. tntnmid.fi >njc>\ fnnttnc, G. 
daumen,l). diiim, thumb ; ' perhai)8 from 
a root turn, to swell, seen in L. tvmeo, to 
swell, whence tumid.] Tltc short, thick finger 
of the human hand, or the corresponding 
meinher of other animals; the first of the 
fingers, differing from the rest in having 
but two phalanges. Under one's thumb, 
under one's power or influence; quite sub- 
servient to another. 

She is obliged to be silent I I have her under my 
thumb. Richardson. 

Gunnhilda soon had him completely under her 
thumb, and instead of his making her she unmade 
him, and was in every respect the evil genius of him 
and his children. Jidin. Rev. 

- Rule of thumb. See under RULE. — To 
bite the thumb at. See Bite, v.t. 

Tbumb (thum), v.t. l. To handle awk- 
wardly ; to play with the fingers ; as, to 
thumb over a tune.— 2. To soil or wear with 
the thumb or the fingers, or by frequent 
handling. 

He gravely Informed the enemy that all his cards 
had been thumbed to pieces, and bcg'ged them to 
let him hav^ a few more packs. Macaulay. 

Tbumb (thum), v.i. To play with the 
fingers; to tlirum. 

Thumb-band (thum 'hand), n. a twist 
of anything as thick as the thumb. 
Thumb-blue (thum'blG), n. Indigo In the 
form of small balls or lumps, used by 
washerwomen to give a clear or pure tint 
to linen and the like. 

Tbumb-oleat (thum'klSt), ti. Naut. a 
cleat, resembling a thumb, for preventing 
the topsail reef-earings from slipping, and 
other purposes. 

Thumbed (thumd), a. Having thumbs. 


F&te, fkr, fat, fftU; mg, met, hgr; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tGbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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ThuxnbielcixLB, ThumbUdnB (thum'l-kinz). 
n.pl. M Thuinbkins. [Scotch.] 

ThlUUhklXlB (thum'kinz), n. pi. An Instru- 
ment of torture for compressing the thumbs, 
much used by the Spanish inquisitors, 
and occasionally used in Britain when the 
object was to ob- 
tain a confession 
or recanta- 
tion through 
exquisite 

S ain without en- 
angering the 
life of the victim. 

The last recorded 
instance of their 
application in 
this country was 
in the case of Scotch Thumbkins, time of 
Principal Car- Charic.s I. 

stairs, who in 

1684 was ineffectually tortured at the orders 
of the Scotch privy-couucil with the view 
of making him reveal the secrets of the 
Argyle and Monmouth parties. Called also 
Thumbscrew. 

Burnet i.s the chief authority about the torturing. 

. . . He speaks of the thumbkins as an invention 
for the occasion, but it was an instrument in com- 
mon use in countries better acquainted tlian Scot- 
land was with methods of torture. J. H. Hiirton. 

Thiunb- latch (thum'lach), n. A kind of 
door-latch, which receives its name from 
the thumb being placed on the lever to 
raise its latch. 

ThumbleBB (thum'los), a. Having no thumb ; 
hence, clumsy; awkward; unskilful. ‘The 
servants thurnblease, yet to eat with lawless 
tooth the floure of wheat.’ Herrick. 
Thumb-mark (thum'mUrk), n. A mark 
left by the impression of the thumb, as on 
the leaves of a book; hence, any mark re- 
semlding this. 

Thumb-nut (thum'nut), n. A nut for a bolt 
or screw, having wings which give a pur- 
chase to the thumb in turning it. 

Thumb -ring (thum'ring), n. A ring for- 
merly worn on the thumb. 

I could have crept into an alderman's thumb-rin^. 

Thumb-screw (thum'skro), n. 1. A screw 
which may be turned by the application 
of the ttnger and thumb, as a screw for 
fastening a window -sash. — 2. An ancient 
instrument of torture for compressing the 
thumbs. Csilled also Thumbkins (which 
see). 

Thumb-Stall (thurn'stal), n. 1. A kind of 
thimble or ferule of iron, horn, or leather, 
with the edges turned up to receive the 
thread in making sails. It is worn on the 
thumb to tighten tlie stitches.— 2. A case 
or sheath of leather or other substance to 
be worn on the thumb. — 3. Milit. a buck- 
skin cushion worn on the thumb, and used 
to close the vent of a cannon while it is 
being sponged. 

Thumerstone (to'mer-stOn), n. A mineral, 
so called from Thuin, in Saxony, where it 
was found. Called also Axinite (which see). 
Thumite (to'mlt), n. Same as Thumerstone. 
Thummlm (thum'iml, n. pi. A Hebrew 
word denoting perfections. The Urirn and 
Thummim were worn in the breastplate of 
the high-priest, but what they were has 
never been satisfactorily ascertained. See 
Urim. 

Tbump (thump), n. [Allied to Dan. dump, 
a plump, a plunge, dump, dull, low, 1). 
dampen, to plunge; ultimately perhaps of 
Imitative origin; comp, bump, plump.] The 
sound made by the sudden fall of a heavy 
body, as by the stroke of a hammer, a blow 
with a club, fist, and the like; hence, a heavy 
blow given with anything that is thick. ‘ The 
distant forge’s swinging thump profound.’ 
Wordsworth. 

The watchman gave so great a thump at my door 
that 1 awaked at the knock. TatUr. 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 

They dropt down one by one. Coleridge. 

Thump (thump), V. t. To strike or beat with 
sometning thick or heavy. 

Thump (thump), v.i. To strike or fall on 
with a heavy blow. 

A watchman at night thumps with his pole. Sw^. 

Thumper (thump'6r), n. [For association of 
size or impressiveness with blows or noise 
Bee Whopper.] l. The person or thing that 
thumps. —2. A person or thing which is huge 
or great. [Colloq.] 

He clierished his friend, and he relished a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that was a thumper. 

Goldsmith. 



Thumping (thumi/ing), a. [See Thumper. ] 
Large; heavy. [Colloq.] 

Let us console that martyr. I say, with thumping 
damages ; and, as for the woman— the guilty wretch ! 
let us lead her out and stone her. Thackeray, 

Thunder (thun'ddr), n. [A. Sax. thunor, 
whence thunder, with insertion of d, as in 

L ender, jawndice ; tlie d is also inserted in 
>. donder. Other forms are O. Sax. thunar, 

O. Fris. thuner, G. donner ; cog. L. tonitru. 
Per. tundur; all from a root seen in A. Sax. 
thunian, to thunder, to rattle, L. tono, 
tonare, to sound, tintinabulum, a bell, the 
ultimate root being tan or start, whence 
also E. stun, G. stohnen, to groan, Gr. stonos, 
a groaning. The name Tfior, Teel. Thdrr, 
the Scandinavian god of thunder, is simply 
a form of this word.] 1. The sound which 
follows a flash of lightning; a report due to 
the sudden disturbance of the air produced 
by a violent discharge of atmospheric elec- 
tricity or lightning. The character of the 
sound varies with the force and the dis- 
tance of the discharge and the nature of 
the surrounding country, and is no doubt 
affected by the relative positions of the 
clouds. A person in the immediate neigli- 
bourhood of a flash of lightning liears only 
one sharp report, the sharpness being greatly 
intensifled when an object is struck by it. 
A person at a distance hears the same report 
as a prolonged peal, and persons in situations 
at some distance apart hear it each in a dif- 
ferent way. These differences have not yet 
been satisfactorily accounted for; the long 
rolling effect may be due to echoes from the 
clouds, and poi'tly perhaps to there being a 
number of partial discharges from the same 
cloud at different distances from the ob- 
server. As sound travels at the rate of 1100 
feet per second, while the passage of light 
is almost instantaneous, the distance of the 
observer from the discharge may be approxi- 
mately estimated by dividing the interval 
in seconds between the flash and the report 
by 5 or 4*8, the product being the distance 
in miles to the place of discharge. Thunder 
has never been heard 20 miles from the flash. 

2. The destructive agent in a thunder-storm; 
a discharge of liglitning ; a thunderbolt. 

I tf)Ul him the revenginR gods 
'Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend. 

Shak. 

3. Any loud noise; as, thunders of applause. 

‘ The thunder of my cannon.’ Shak. 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet! 

Teunpsou. 

4. An awful or startling denunciation or 
threat. 

The thunders of the Vatican couhl no longer strike 
terror into the heart of princes, as in the days of the 
Crusades. Prescott. 

Tkunder (thun'der), v.i. [From the noun.] 

1. To produce the noise of thunder; to 
make thunder: often impersonal; as, it 
thundered yesterday. 

Canst thou thunder with a voice like him? Job xl. 9 . 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident 
Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. Shak. 

2. To make a sound resembling thunder; 
to make a loud noise, particularly a heavy 
sound of some continuance. 

Ay me, what act. 

That roars so loud, and thunders in the index? Shak. 

His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears. Milton. 

I will have his head, were Richard thundering at 
the gates of York. Sir H’. Scott. 

Thunder (thun'der), v.t. 1. To emit as with 
the noise of thunder; to utter with a loud 
and threatening voice; to utter or issue by 
way of threat or denunciation. 

Oracles severe 

Were daily thunder'd in our gcn’ral’s ear. Dryden. 

An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder 
out an ecclesiastic.'il censure. Ayliffe. 

Should eighty thousand college-councils 
Thunder ' Anathema,’ friend, at you. Tennyson. 

2. To lay on with vehemence. ‘ To thunder 
blows. ’ Spenser. 

Thunderbolt (thun'd6r-b6lt), n. 1. A shaft 
of lijfhtning; a brilliant stream of electricity 
passing from one part of the heavens to 
another, and particularly from the clouds 
to the earth. The name originated in the 
ancient notion that the destructive effects 
of lightning could be caused only by a shaft 
or bolt-like hard body being hurled at the 
object destroyed. The terms thunderbolt 
and thunderstone were hence frequently ap- 
plied to certain concrete substances found 
in the earth which superstition credited 
with such dreadful effects. (See Thunder- 
stone.) In her. the thunderbolt is repre- 


sented as a twisted bar in pale, Inflamed at 
each end, surmounting two jagged darts in 
saltire, between two wings expanded, with 
streams of Are issuing from the centre.— 

2. Fig. a daring or irresistible hero. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Sciplo’s worth— those thunderbolts of war? 

Dryden. 

3. A dreadful threat, denunciation, cen- 
sure, or the like, proceeding from some 
high authority; fuliniuation. 

He severely threatens such with the thunderbolt o( 
excommunication. Hakewill. 

Thunder-burst (thun'd6r-h6r8t), n. A burst 
of thunder. 

Thunder -clap (thun'dtM-klai)), n, a clap 
or burst of thunder; sudden report of a dis- 
charge of atmospheric electricity ; a thun- 
der-peal. ‘ When suddenly the thunder-clap 
was heard.’ Dryden. 

Thunder-cloud (thun'd6r-kloud).n. A cloud 
that produces lightning and thunder; a 
cloud charged with electricity, recognizable 
from its dark and dense appearance. 'Ihuu- 
der-clouds vary considerably in height; some 
have been observed as high as 26,700 feet 
above the ground, while others have been 
seen at a height of only about 100 feet. 
Thunder-crack (thun^d6r-krak), n. A clap 
of thunder. 

Nor is he mov’d with all the thunder-cracks 
Of tyr.mt's threats. Dauiell. 

Thunder-dint (thun'd6r-diiit),n. The noise 
of thunder; a thundering noise. Sir W. 
Scott. 

Thunder-dirt (thun'd6r-d6rt), n. The gela- 
tinous volva of Ileodictyoii, which is or was 
formerly eaten by the aborigines of New 
Zealand. [New Zealand.] 

Thunder-drop (thun'd6r-drop), 7i. One of 
the large, heavy, thinly-scattered drops of 
rain preluding a thunder-shower. 

Her slow full words sank through the silence drear 
As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping .sea. 

7'ennyson. 

Thunderer (thun'd6r-6r), «. One who thun- 
ders ; specifically, (a) an epithet applied by 
the ancients to .Jupiter; {(>) a name applied 
to the Times newspaper, originally on ac- 
count of a series of telling leaders contri- 
buted by Mr. Edward Sterling when that 
paper was under the editorsliip of Mr. Tho- 
mas Barnes, in the early part of this cen- 
tury. 

Thunder-fish (thun'dfer-flsh), n. A species 
of fish of the family Silurida?, found in the 
Nile, which, like the torpedo, can give an 
electric shock. The Arabs call it raasch. 
It is the Malapterurus electricus of natural- 
ists. 

Thunder -fit (thim'd6r-flt), n. A shock or 
noise resembling thunder. [Hare.] 

The icc did split with a thunder-Jit ; 

The helmsman steer'd us through. Coleridge. 

Thunder -head (thun'd^r-hed), n. In me- 
teor. a kind of cumulus cloud. 

(7ne of the smoke-columns of my illustration had 
become exceedingly bright, and was curiously bent 
to one side; and near the base of another a litti* 
brilliant lump had developed itself, shaped much 
like asutnmer 'thunder-head.' Perhaps the English 
reader may pause for a moment at this word, wliich 
does not aj^ar in our dictionaries. The object de- 
picted in Professor Young's illustration resembles 
those white masses of cloud which are sometimes 
called woolpacks (but technically called cumulus 
clouds), very commonly seen on summer mornings. 

R. A. Proctor. 

Thundering (thun'd6r-ing), a. l. Producing 
or characterized by a loud rumbling or 
rattling noise, as that of thunder or artil- 
lery. Hence- 2. Very large, fast, extraor- 
dinary, or the like : used colloquially as an 
intensative. ‘A thundering big stick.’ 
Thackeray. 

He goes a thundering pace that you would not 
think U possible to overtake him. Rev. T. Adams. 

Thundering (thun'd6r-ing), 71. The report 
of discharge of lightning ; thunder. 

Intreat the Lord . . . that there be no more mighty 
thunderings and hail. Ex. ix. a 8 . 

Thunderingly (thun'd6r-ing-ll), adv. In a 
thundering manner ; with loud noise, 
ThunderlesB (thun'dSr-les), a. Unattended 
by thunder or loud noise. ‘Thunderless 
lightnings striking under sea.’ Tennysmi. 

The long waterfalls 

Poured in a thunderless plunge to the base of the 
mountain walls, T tnnyson. 

Thunderous (thun'dSr-us), a. 1. Produc- 
ing thunder. * How he before the thunder- 
ous throne doth lie,’ Milton.- 2. Making a 
noise like thunder ; giving a loud and deep 
sound ; sonorous ; as, thunderous waves. 

* Scraps of thunderous epic.’ Tennyson. 
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Thunder-peal (thunM6r-pgl), n. A peal or 
clap of thunder. Tennytmi. 

Thunder -rod (thuu'd6r-rod), n. Same as 
Lightninig-rod (which see). 

Thunder - shoot t ( thun"d6r-shdt ), v. t. 'J’o 
strike or destroy by a thunderbolt or light- 
ning. *Thunder8hot and turned to ashes 
as dlimpius. ’ Fuller. 

Thunder-shower (thun'd6r-sliou-6r), n. A 
shower that accompanies thunder. 

Thunder - stone (thun'der-stdn), n. Same 
as Thunderbolt, and formed iii>on the erro- 
neous fancy that the destruction occasioned 
by lightning was effected by some solid 
body. ‘The all -dreaded thunder -stone.' 
Shak. 

And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 

Have bar'd iny bosom to the thunder'Stone, Shak, 

The name thunder-stone has been applied 
to (a) a variety of crystalline iron pyrites 
supposed to be the species of gem called 
brontia, mentioned by Pliny; (b) a belem- 
nite (which see); (r) one of the arrow-heads 
of dint which were in use at an early period 
among barbarous tribes. 

Thunder-storm ( thun'dSr-storm ), n. A 
storm accontpanied with thunder. 
Thunder-stilke (thun'd6r-8trlk), r.f. 1. To 
strike, blast, or injure by lightning, or as 
with lightning; to strike, as with a thmi- 
derbolt. [Rare.] 

The armanient.s whicit thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. Byron. 

2. To astonish or strike dumb, as with some- 
thing terrible. [Rare except in the past 
participle.] 

Thunder - stroke t ( thun'dSr-strdk ). n. A 
thunder-clap; a stroke or blast by lightning. 

‘I took him to be killed with a thunder- 
stroke. ' Shak. 

Thunder - struck ( thun'd^r-struk ). p. and 
a. 1. Struck, blasted, or hurt with light- 
ning. * Thmider-struck Encel&duB.' Addi- 
son. —2. Astonished; amazed; struck dumb 
by something surprising or terrible suddenly 
presented to the mind or view. ‘The min- 
isters were fAimderafrucA:.’ Macaulay. [In 
this sense generally without the hyphen,] 
Thunder-thump t (thun'd^r-thump), n. A 
thunderbolt. ‘ Thou that throwest the 
thunder-thumps.’ Googe. 

Thunder -tube ( thun^i6r-tub ), n. A ful- 
gurite (which see). 

^undery, Thundry (thun'd6r-i, thun'dri), 
a. 1. Having the character of, or like 
thunder; thunderous. ‘A cannon’s thundry 
roaring ball.’ Sylvester, Du Bartas.—2. Ac- 
companied with thunder, ‘ Thundery wea- 
ther. ’ Pennant 

niunny (thun'ni), n. Same as Tunny. 
Thurgh,t prep. [A. Sax. fAurA,] Through; 
by means of. Chaucer. 

Thurghfare,t n. A passage; a thorough- 
fare, Chaucer. 

ThurghOUt. t prep. Throughout; quite 
through. Chaucer. 

Thurlble(thu'ri- 
bl), n. [L. thu- 
ribuluni, from 
thus, thuris, 
frankincense. ] 

A kind of censer 
of metal, some- 
times of gold or 
silver, but more 
commonly of 
brass or latteii, 
in the shape of 
a covered vase 
or cup, perfor- 
ated so as to 
allow the fumes 
of burning in- 
cense to escape. 

It has chains 
attached, by 
which it is held 
and swung at Thurible, 

high mass, ves- 
pers, and other solemn offices of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Sweet incense from the waving thurible 
Rose like a mist. Southey. 

Thurlfer (thh'ri-fSr), n. [See Thtjrifkrous.] 

In the R. Cath. Ch. the ministering attend- 
ant at mass, vespers, and other solemn cere- 
monies, who carries the thurible or incense 
vessel 

Thurlferoufl (thu-rif6r-U8), a. [L. thurifer 
— thus, thuris, frankincense, and fero, to 
bear.] Producing or bearing frankincense. 
ThurldcatlOXl (thuTi-fl-kk"snon),n. [h.thus, 
thuris, frankincense, and facw, to make.} 


The act of fuming with incense; or the act 
of burning incense. 

Thurify (tliQ'rl-fi), v.t. To perfume with 
odours as from a thurible; to cense. ‘Sensed 
and thurified in the smoake.’ Fash. 
I^urlfy (thu'ri-fi), v.i. To scatter incense; 
to cense. 

Thurlnglan ( thu-rin'ji-an ), a. Of or per- 
taining to Thuringia, the general name for 
a region of Central Germany which com- 
prised parts of the Pmssian province of 
Saxony and the Saxon duchies. Since the 
fifteenth century it has liad no definite 
political signification. 

Thurlnglan (thu-rin'ji-an), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Thuringia. 

ThUllngite (thu-rin'git), «. [From Thur- 
ingia, where it is found.] In mineral, a 
silicate of iron and aluminium occurring as 
an ^gregate of minute scales, which are 
distinctly cleavablo in one direction, have 
an olive-green colour and nacreous lustre. 
Thurl (th6rl),n. [A. Sax. fAjyrZ, a hole. See 
Thirl, Thrill ] In minimj, (a) a sliort 
communication between adits in mines. 
(b) A long adit in a coal-pit. 
liiurrok.! n. [A. Sax. thurruc, a boat, pin- 
nace.] The hold of a ship. Chaucer. 
Thursday (th^rz'da), n. [That is, Thor's 
day, the day consecrated to Thor, the old 
Scandinavian god of thunder, answeiing to 
the Jove of the Greeks and Romans; Jcel. 
thorsdagr, Sw. and Dan. torsdaa, A. Sax. 
thunresdeeg, G. donnerstag, D. aonderdag, 
Thursday, lit. thunderday; comp. L. dies 
Jovis, It. giovedi, Fr. jeudi, Jove’s day, 
Thursday. ] The fifth day of the week. 
Thurst,t n. Thirst. 

Thursty.t. Thirsty. 

Thus (thus), adv. [A. Sax. thus, a genit. 
or an instrumental case of thes, theos, this, 
this, as 0. Sax. thius was an instrumental case 
of thit, the neut. of these, this.] 1, In this 
way. manner or state ; pointing (a) to some- 
thing that is present and in view ; as, you 
may often see gardens arranged thus or thus. 

(b) Pointing to what immediately follows. 

Therein was a record written. Ezra vi. 2. 
Were he my kinsman, brotlier, or my .son. 

It siiould be thus with him: he must die to-rnorrow. 

Shak. 

(c) Pointing to what precedes or has been 
said. 

Why hast thou thus dealt with us? Luke ii. 48, 
Thus cavils .she with every thing she secs. Shak. 

2. Pointing to something that follows as an 
effect; in consequence; accordingly; things 
being so. ‘ Thus we are agreed.’ Shak. 

Thus men are raised by faction, and decry 'd. 

And rogue and saint disiingui.sh’d by their side. 

Dry den. 

3. Denoting degree or quality; to this de- 
gree or extent ; so. ‘ Even thus wise, that 
is, thus peaceable. ’ Ilolyday. 

If study's gain be thus and this he so, 

Study knows that which yet it doth not know. 

Shak. 

—Thus far, thus much, to this point; to this 
degree. 

Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 

Our bending author hath pursued the story. Shak. 
You would not do me thus much injury. Shak. 

Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 
This be thy just circumference, O world ! Miltotc. 

Thus (thus), n. [L. thus, tus] Frankin- 
cense (which see). The same name is given 
to the resin of tlie spruce-ffr. 

TllUBSOCkt (thus'ok), n. Same as Tussock. 
Thuya (thu'ya), n. Same as Thuja. 

Thuirtes (thfi-i'tez), n. Same as Thuites. 
Thwack (thwak). v.t [O.E. thack, A. Sox. 
thaccian, to stroke gently. The sense cor- 
responds rather with Icel. thjbkka, to thwack, 
beat, chastise ; thykkr, a thwack, a thump. 
Whack is another form ; comp, thwite. Sc. 
white, to cut; thwittle, whittle; thworl, 
whorl] To strike with something flat or 
heavy; to bang; to beat or thrash. 

He shall not stay ; 

Well thwack him thence with distaffs. Shak. 

Stn. To strike, bang, beat, thrash, belabour, 
thump. 

Thwack ( thwak ), n. A heavy blow with 
something fiat or heavy; a bang. 

But Talgol first with hardy thwack 
Twice bruised his head, and twice his back. 

Hudibras. 

Thwalte (thwat), n, [Icel. thveit, thveiti, a 
piece or parcel of land ; ‘ it seems to have 
been originally used of an outlying cottage 
with its paddock' ( Vifffusson); from stem of 
A. Sax. thwttan, to chop, to cut, whence 
thwittle.] In the north of England, a parcel 
of ground reclaimed and converted to till- 



age. Thwaite cliiefiv occurs as the second 
element in topographical names, especially 
in the lake district of the north of England; 
as in BeAsenthwaite, Crossthwaite, Apple- 
thwaite, Stonethwaite, &c. 

Thwalte (thw&t), n. A fish, a species of 
shad; the twaite. 

Thwart (thwart), a. [O.E. thwert, from 
Scandinavian neut. adj. ; Icel. thvert, lying 
across, transverse, um tfivert, across; Sw. 
tvdrt, Dan. tvert (adv.), across; tvdr, tver, 
cross; the A. Sax. is thweorh, thweor; D. 
dwars, dwers; G. twerch, twer. ] 1. Trans- 
verse; being across something else. ‘Moved 
contrary with thwart obliquities.' MUt&n. 
2.t Perverse; cross-grained. 

If she must teem. 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may live. 

And be a thwart disnatured torment to her. 

Shak. 

Thwart (thwart), r.f. l.t To place cross- 
wise ; to cross, ‘ 'J'heir legs upon 

their monuments.’ Fuller. 2. To pass across; 
to cross. ‘ Thioarting the wayward seas.' 
Shak. [Obsolete or poetical] 

Swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night. Milton. 

S. To cross, as a purpose; to contravene; 
to frustrate ; to balk, foil, baffle, or defeat ; 
as, to thwart a purpose, design, or inclina- 
tion ; to thwart a person. ‘ If crooked fortune 
had not thwarted me.’ Shak. 

The propo.sals of the one never thwarted the in- 
clination.s of the other. South. 

Thwart (thwftrt), v.i. l. To go crosswise or 
obliquely. Thomson.— 2. To be in opposi- 
tion. 

Any proposition . . . that shall at all thwart •w'wh 
these internal oracles. Locke. 

[Rare in both senses.] 

Thwartt (thwart), ad y. Obliquely; athwart. 
Spenser. 

Thwart (thwart), 71. l. Opposition; defiance, 
‘In thwart of your fair inclinations.' Miss 
Burney. [Rare.] -2. JVau I the seat or bench 
of a boat on which the rowers sit, placed 
athwart the boat. 

Thwarter (thwart'Sr), n. l. One who or 
that which thwarts or crosses.— 2. A disease 
in sheep, imlicattHl by shaking, trembling, 
or convulsive motions. 

Thwart-hawse (thw^rPh^s), adv. Faut, 
across the hawse. 

Thwarting (thwart'ing), 71 . The act of one 
who thwarts; a frustrating. ‘The thwart- 
ings of your dispositions.’ Shak. 
Thwartlngly ( thwart'ing-li ), adv. In a 
manner so as to thwart ; in opposition. 
Thwartly (thwftrt'li), adv. In a thwart 
manner ; with opposition ; crossly ; per- 
versely. 

Thwartness (thw^rPnes), n. The state or 
quality of being thwart; untowardness; per- 
verseness. ‘Unkind usages or thwartness of 
disposition.’ Bp. Hall. 

Thwartshlp (thw^rt’ship), a. Faut. lying 
across the vessel 

Thwartshlps ( thw^rt'ships ), adv. Faut 
across the sliip. 

Thwite t (thwit), v. t. [A. Sax. thwttan, to cut 
off, to cut; 8c. ivhite, to cut Avith a knife, to 
whittle; comp, the forms /Atyac/r and tyAacA:,] 
To cut or clip with a knife. Chaucer. 
Thwltel,t n. [A. Sax. See TIIWITE. ] A 
whittle; a knife. Chaucer. 

Thwltten,t pp. of thwite. Chipped with a 
knife; whittled. Chaucer. 

Thwittle t (thwlt'l), v.t. To whittle. See 
Whittlk. 

Thworl, Thworle (thworl), n. A form of 
Whorl (which see). 

Thy (THi), proTT. [Sec Thine. ] Of or per- 
taining to thee : possessive pronoun of the 
second person singular. It is used in the 
solemn and grave style. See THlNB. 

These arc thy glorious works. Parent of good. 

Milton. 

Thimine (thi'in), n. [Or. thyinos, pertaining 
to the tree thyia, thya, an African tree with 
sweet-smelling wood, from thyo, to sacrifice. ] 
An epithet for a precious wood, mentioned 
Rev. xviii. 12. It is supposed to be that of 
the white cedar {Cujrressus thuyoides) or of 
Callitris quadrivalvis. The latter conifer is 
a native of Barbary, and its resin is used in 
varnish-making under the name of sandar- 
ach. Its timber is much used in building 
mosques, &c., being considered by the ori- 
entals to be indestructible. Called also 
Sandarach-tree. 

Thylaclne, Thyladnus (thlTa-sln, thl-la- 
slnus). n. [Gr. thylax, a pouch, and kydn, 
a dog. ] A genus of carnivorous Marsupralis 
inhaoiting Tasmania. T. cynocephalus, the 
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native hyassna or dog-faced opossum of the 
colonists Is the only known species. In size 
It is generally about 4 feet in total length, 
though some specimens attain a much 
greater size. It is nocturnal in its habits ; 
of a fierce and most determined disposition, 
and is very destructive to sheep and other 
animals. It has an elongated and somewhat 
dog-like muzzle, and a long tapering tail; 
the fur is grayish-brown with a series of 
boldly-defined stripes, nearly black in col- 
our, beginning just behind the shoulders 
and ending upon the base of the tail. Called 
also Tasmanian Wolf, Zo.hra Wolf, Tiger 
Wolf. 

Thyiacoleo (thi-la-ko'le-d), n. [Gr. thylakos, 
a pouch, and lean (L. ho), a lion.] A re- 
markable extinct carnivorous marsupial, 
whose bulk and proportions appear to have 
been equalled only by our existing African 
lion. The fossil remains of this formidable 
quadruped (T. cannjfca;) are found embedded 
in the pliocene strata of the Australian con- 
tinent. 

Thylacotherium (thria-ko-the"ri-um), 71. 
[Gr. thylakos, a pouch, and therion, a wild 
beast.] A small marsupial animal of the 
oolite, apparently the same as the Ainphi- 
therium. Page. 

Thyme ( tim ), n. [ L. thy mum, from Gr. 
thymon, thymos, thyme, from thyo, to offer 
in sacrifice, probably because it was used to 
burn on the altar, or from thyd, to smell.] 
A genus of plants (Thymus), nat. order La- 
biatfle. The species are small undershrubs, 
most of them inhabitants of the Mediter- 
ranean region; they have small entire leaves 
and small flowers in spikes or heads. Tho 
common or garden thyme (T. vulgaris) has 
long l)een a favourite plant on account of 
its strong, pungent, aromatic odour and 
taste, and many varieties of it are cultivated 
in gardens. It is a native of the south-west 
parts of Kurope, and is employed for culi- 
nary purposes. It yields an essential oil, 
which is extremely acrid and pungent. Wild 
thyme or mother of thyme (T. Serpyllum) 
grows in Britain on hills and in dry pastures, 
and has tlie same sensible properties as the 
garden thyme. Both species afford good 
bee-pasture; the leaves are used for flavour- 
ing soups, <V:c. ; and a volatile oil- - the oil of 
origanum of commerce— is obtained from the 
plant. 'J'he lemon-scented thyme or lemon 
thyme of our gardens is a variety of T. Ser- 
pylluin. Cat-thyme is an aromatic plant of 
the genus Teucrium, the T. Marum, which 
causes sneezing, ami was formerly included 
in the pharmacopeia. 

Thyineiacese, Thymeleacese (ti-mc-la'se-e, 
ti-me'le-a"se-e), n. pi. I From Thymelea, one 
of the genera, from Gr. thymclaia. Daphne 
Gnidium, from thymos, thyme, and claia, 
an olive ] A nat. order of shrubby exogens, 
consisting of shrubs or small trees, rarely 
herbs, with non-articulated, sometimes spiny 
branches, having a very tenacious inner 
bark. 'Phe species are not common in Eu- 
rope ; they are found chiefly in the cooler 
parts of India and South America, at tho 
Cai)e of Good Hope, and in Australia. The 
daphnes are valued for their fragrance; 
the various species of the Australian genus 
Pimelea, and the Gnidias and Struthiolas 
of the Cape of Good Hope, are favourite ob- 
jects of cultivation. The most remarkable 
property of the order is the causticity which 
resides in the bark. When applied to the 
skin it acts as a blister ; and when chewed 
it produces pain in the mouth. The berries 
of Daphne La.ureola are poisonous to all 
animals except birds. The bark of some 
roecies is manufactured into cordage. 
Thymelaceous (ti-me-la'shus), a. In bot. 
belonging or relating to or like the Thyrae- 

ThS^ele (thi'me-le), n. [Gr. female name.] 
The skippers, a genus of diurnal lepidop- 
tera, family Hesperiidee. T. alveolus (the 
grizzled skipper butterfly) is an elegant 
British species frequenting woods, com- 
mons, dry banks, and meadows about the 
end of May. 

ThyxnlatechXliy (tl'mi-a-tek-ni), n. [Gr. thy- 
rnxama, incense, and techne, art.] In 7ned. 
the art of employing perfumes in medicine. 
Dunglison. 

Thymol (tim'ol), n. (C,oHuO.) A kind of 
stearoptene obtained from oil of thyme by 
distillation. 

Thymus (thT'mus). n. [Gr thymos, thyme. 
The gland was so called because it was com- 
pared to the flower of this plant by Galen. ] 
1. A genus of plants. See Thyme. —2. In 
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anat. a glandular body, divided into lobes, 
situated behind the sternum or breast-bone. 

It is largest in the foetus, diminishes after 
birth, and in adults often entirely disap- 
pears. It has no excretory duct, and its 
use is unknown. In calves and lambs it is 
called sweet -bread; but the terra sweet- 
bread is also applied to the pancreas, a very | 
different organ. 

Thjrmy (ti'mi), a. Abounding with thyme ; 
fragrant. 

The fields 1 All spring and summer is in them — 
the walks by silent, scented paths— i'/rv^wv slopes of 
down overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea. 

Ruskin. 

Thynnufl (thin 'us), n. [L., a tunny.] A 
genus of fishes t)f the family ScomberidEe, 
so closely allied to the genus Scomber 
(mackerels) as sometimes to be regarded as 
a subdivision of it. It includes the tunny 
{T. vulgaris), as also the bonito (T. pekvmys), 
a pretty fish of a steel-blue colour, abuudant 
within the tropics. See 'J'unnv. 

Tlljn:*©-, Thirreo- (thi'rd, thi're-d). [Gr. thy- 
reos, a shield.] lu atuit. a prefix appearing 
in words which refer to parts attached to 
the thyroid cartilage of the larynx ; as, the 
f/iyro-byoid muscle, a muscle arising from 
the thyroid cartil^e and inserted into the 
hyoid bone. It brings the larynx and hyoid 
bone toward each otlier. 

Thyroid, Th3n:eoid (tlu'roid. thl're-oid). a, 
[Gr. thyreos, a shield, and eidos, form.] Re- 
sembling a shield; applied to one of the 
cartilages of the larynx so called from its 
figure, to a gland situated near that carti- 
lage, and to the arteries and veins of tho 
gland. — The thyroid cartilage constitutes the 
anterior, superior, and largest part of the 
larynx. -The thyroid gland is situated on 
tlie sides and front of the lower part of the 
larynx and the upper part of the trachea. | 
It is copiously supplied with blood, but is , 
not known to furnish any secretion. Its 
function is unknown, but from its situation 
in connection with the tr.achea and larynx 
it is usually described with these, although 
taking no part in the function of respira- 
tion. It is the seat of the disease known 


wings, which are nearly rudimentary, and 
are almost destitute of nervures, but fringed 
on the side with numerous close cilia. The 
species are very small. Their metamorpho- 
sis is incomplete. 

Thysanoura, Thysaiixira (this-a-nou'ra, 
thls-a-nu'ra), 7i. pi. [Gr. thysanouros, hav- 
ing a long bushy taW—ihysanos, a fringe, 
and oura, a tail.] A group of apterous in- 
sects that undergo no metamorphosis, and 
have, in addition to their feet, particular 
organs of motion, generally at the extremity 
of the abdomen. I’iie group was formerly 
divided into two families, LepismidBc and 
Boduridee (which see). Recently it has been 
divided into two orders by Sir.Tobu Lub- 
bock, (l)CollembolH, comprising those mem- 
bers known as ‘ spring-tails,’ and nearly 
coequal with the old family Poduridse; (2) 
Thysanura (restricted), comprising those 
whose anal bristles do not form a spring, as 
the Lepismidro. 

Thyself (Tiii-self), pron. A pronoun used 
after thou, to express distinction with em- 
phasis. ‘Thou thyself shalt go;’ that is, 
thou shalt go and no other. It is sometimes 
used without thou, and in the nominative 
as well as objective case, its usage being 
similar to that of myself, Ac. 

These (joods thyself c.^n on bestow. Drydetu 

T1 (te), n. A highly useful liliaceous plant 
of the genus Cordyiine {C. Ti, formerly Z>m- 
ccena terminalis), nearly allied to the dra- 
gon-tree. It is a native of the south-east of 
Africa, the Eastern Archipelago, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the islands of the Pacific. 
It rises to the height of about 12 feet, with 
a tree-like form. Tho lanceolate leaves are 
used as fodder, as also for thatch. Its root 
when baked is a highly nutritious article 
of food, and a sugar as well as an ardent 
spirit is made from its juice. 

Tiar (ti'ar), 71, A tiara. [Poetical] 

of beaminjj sunny rays a golden fmr 

Circled hi.s Jicad. Milton. 

1 Tiaxa (ti-a'ra), n. [L, and Or. tiara.] 1. An. 
ornament or article of dress with which the 


as bronchocele or goitre. 

Th3n:0ldeal (thi-roi-de'al), a. Relating 
to the thyroid gland or cartilage, 

Thyrse (thers), n. Same as Thyrsris. 

Thyrsiform (therisi-fonn), a. In hot. re- 
sembling a thyrsus. 

Thyrsoid, Thyrsoldal (thdr'soid, thor - 
801 -dal), a. Ill bot. having somewhat the 
form of a thyrsus. 

Tll3rrBUS (thtir'sus), 7i. [L. thyrsus, from 

Gr. thyrsos, a thyrsus.] 1. One of tlie 
most common attributes or emblems of 
Bacchus and his followers. It consisted 
often of a spear or staff wrapped round 
with ivy and vine branches, or of a lance 



The Papal Tiara in its successive forms. 


having the iron part thrust into a cone of 
pine, but in ancient representations it ap- 
pears in various forms. The Bacchanals 
carried thyrsi in their hands when they 


ancient Persians covered their heads; a kind) 
of turban. As difi'ereiit authors describe it 
it must have been of different forms. The 
kings of Persia alone had a right to wear it 



Various forms of Thyrsus, from ancient vases. 


celebrated the orgies of Bacchus. — 2. In 
bot. a form of inflorescence in which the 
principal diameter of a panicle is in the 
middle between the base and apex; but 
generally applied, in a somewhat vague 
manner, to any panicle in which the flower- 
stalks are short, and the flowers are thus 
close together, so that the panicle is dense. 

ThyBanoptdr (thl'san-op-Wr), n. One of 
the Thysanoptera. 

Thysanoptera (thi-sa-nop'tftr-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
thysanos, a fringe, and pteron, a wing. ] An 
order of insects having long membranous 


straight or erect; the lords and priests wore 
it depressed, or tiinied down on the fore 
side. Xenophon says the tiara was encom- 
passed with the diadem, at least in cere- 
monials.— 2. The pope’s triple crown, 'Ph© 
tiara and keys are the badges of the papal 
dignity: tlie tiara of his civil rank, and the 
keys of his jurisdiction. In its present 
form it is composed of a high cap of cloth 
of gold, encircled by three coronets, with a 
mound and cross of gold at the top. From 
the cap hang two pendants, embroidered 
and fringed at the ends, and senile of crosses, 
of gold. The cap alone was first adopted 
by DaraaBUB II. in 1048. It afterwards had 
a plain circlet of gold put round it It was 
surmounted with a coronet by Boniface 
VIII, The second coronet was added by 
Benedict XII., to indicate the prerogatives 
of spiritual and temporal power. It is not 
known who first adopted the third coronet, 
indicative of the Trinity; some say Urban 
V., others John XXII., John XXIII., or 
Benedict XU.— 8. Fig. the papal dignity. 

Tiaxaed (ti-a'rad), a. Adorned with a tiara. 

Tib + (tib), 71, [Abbrev. from Tabitha. ] 1. A 
low woman; a paramour; a prostitute. 

Thou’rt the damned doorkeeper to every 

That hither comes enquiriniil for his Tio. 5na^. 

2. The ace of trumps in the game of gleek, 
[The names Tib and Tom were generally 
associated in both senses. See 1’om.] 

Tib -cat (tib'kat). n. [Tih, female name, 
corresponding to Tom in tom-cat.] A femalfr 
cat, Halliwell. 
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Tlbert, t Tyliert f (tib'drt or tVbm), n. An 
old name for a cat. 'Shakapeare regards 
Tybalt as the same, hence some of the in- 
sulting Jokes of Mercutio, who calls Tybalt 
‘ rat-catcher ' and ‘ king of cats. ' ' Nares. 
'Monjfst those tiberts, who do you think there was? 

fi, yofisou. 

Tibetan (ti-bet'an), n, 1. A native of Tibet. 
2. The language of Tibet. 

Tibia (tib'i-a), n. [L., a musical pipe, the 
large bone of the log.] 1. A kind of pipe, 
the commonest musical instrument of the 
Greeks and Romans. It liad holes at proper 
intervals, and was furnished with a mouth- 
piece, and the performer in blowing put 
the end of it to his mouth. Two such pipes 
were often played on simultaneously by 
one person.— 2. in anal, the largest bone of 
the leg. It is of a long, thick, and trian- 
gular shape, and is situated on the inner 
side of the fibula, and articulates with the 
femur, fibula, and astragalus; the shin-bone. 
See Leg. — 8. In cntom. the fourth joint of 
the leg. 

Tlblal CWb'i-al),a. l. Pertaining to the pipe or 
flute called tibia. —2. Pertaining to the large 
bone or shin-bone of the leg ; as, the tibial 
artery; tibial nerve.— The tibial arteries are 
the two principal branches of the popliteal 
artery. 

TiblCinate (ti-bisln-at), v.i. [L. tibicen, a 
pipe-player, from tibia, a musical pipe, and 
cano, to sing.] To play on a pipe. [Rare.] 
TibiO - 'Utrsal (tib'i-6-tar"8al), a. In aiiat. 
pertaining to the tibia and the tarsus. 

*nc (tik), n. A local and habitual convulsive 
motion of certain muscles, and especially of 
some of those of the face; twitching; velli- 
cation: sometimes applied to tic-douloureux 
or facial neuralgia. See TiC-DOULOUREirx. 
Tical (ti-kftr), n. 1. A Siamese coin, worth 
about 2s. Gd. sterling; also, a weight of 
Slam equal to about 236 grains Troy.— 2. A 
Chinese money of account of the value of 
about 6i». 8d. sterling; also, a Chinese weight 
e(iual to about 4i oz. 

Tlc-douloureiix (tik-ddlo-ru), n. [Fr. tie, 
spasm, and douloureux, painful.] A very 
painful affection of a nerve, coming on in 
sudden and excruciating attacks. It is cha- 
racterized by acute pain, attended with 
convulsive twitchings of the muscles of the 
face, and continuing from a few minutes to 
several hours. Often called simply Tic. 
Tlcet (tis), v.t. To entice; to seduce. Beau, 
d' FI. 

Hath some fond lover ttc/d thee to thy bane? 

G. Herbert. 

Tlcexxient t (tis'ment), n. Allurement ; en- 
ticement. 

TiCborhlXie (ti'ko-rin), n. [Gr. teichos, a 
wall, and rhis, rhinos, the nose.] A fossil 
species of rhinoceros {Rhinoceros tichorhin- 
us), so called from the middle vertical bony 
septum or wall which supports the nose. 
Owen. 

Tick (tik), n. [Contr. of ticket. To buy \ipon 
tick to Duy on a ticket or note, or on credit.] 
Credit; trust; as, to buy upon tick. ‘Play 
on tick and lose the Indies.' Dry den. 

Whoever needs anything else must go on tick. I 
Locke. j 

He bought them upon tick. Goldsmith. | 

Tick (tik), v.i. 1. To buy on tick ; to go on j 
trust or credit.— 2. To give tick; to trust. 

The money went to the lawyers; counsel won't tick. I 
Arbuthnot. 

Tick (tik), n, [L. G. teke, D, teek, G. zecke, 
tick.] 1. The name common to certain small 
parasitical arachnidans or mites, constitut- 
ing the section Ixodes (called also Suctoiia), 
of the family Acarida, characterized by a 
globose-ovate body of a livid colour, and a 
mouth without mandibles in the form of a 
sucker, by which they attach themselves to 
sheep, oxen, dogs, goats, <fec. The dog-tick 
is Ixodes pluinbeus. The harvest ticks or 
harvest-bugs constitute the family Leptidee. 

2. The tick-bean (which see). 

Tick (tik), n. [D. tijk, O.G . zeiche, a cover, a 
tick, from L. theca, Gr. thUkf, a case, a cover ] 

1. The coVer or case of a bed, which contains 
the feathers, wool, or other materials. — 

2. Ticking (which see) 

Tick (tik), v.i. [D. iikken, to touch slightly 
and quickly, as with a pen ; to dot. From 
sound.] 1. To make a small noise by beat- 
ing or otherwise, as a watch ; to give out a 
succession of small sharp noises. 

The gliding heavens are less awful at midnight 
than the ticking clock. y. Martineau. 

2. To strike with a small sharp sound, or 
gently, as a bird when picking up its food. 

Stand not ticking and toying at the branches, nor 
at the boughs. Latimer, 


Tick (tik), n. [See the verb.] 1. A small 
distinct noise, as that made by a going watch 
or clock. —2. Any small mark intended to 
direct attention to something else, or to 
serve as a check. — 8.f A game, classed 
among rural sports. Fares. ‘ Tick or pri- 
son-base. ’ Drayton. 

Tick (tik), v.t. 1. To mark with or as with 
a tick ; to make a tick or dot opposite ; to 
check by writing down a small mark: gene- 
rally with off. 

When I had got all my responsibilities down upon 
my list, I compared each with the bill aitd ticked it ojff". 

Dickens. 

2. To note or mark, as by the regular vibra- 
tion of a watch or clock. 

1 do not suppose that the ancient clocks ticked or 
noticed the seconds. Toilet. 

Tick-bean (tik'ben), n. [Probably from its 
likeness in shape to the insect. ] A variety 
of the common bean (Faba vulgaris), of a 
smaller size. It is used for feeding horses 
and other animals. 

Ticken (tik'en), n. Same as Ticking. 
Ticker (tik'er), n. A watch. Dickens. 
[Slang.] 

Ticket (tik'et), n. [O.Fr. esticquette. Mod. 
Fr. etiquette, a bill, note, ticket, label, &c. 
See Etiquette.] A small piece of paper, 
card-board, or the like, with something 
written or printed on it, and serving as a 
notice, acknowledgment, <fec. ; as, (a) a bill 
posted up. 

He con.stantly read his lectures twice a week for 
above forty years, giving notice of the time to his 
auditors in a ticket on the school-doors. Fuller. 

(6) t A tradesman’s bill or account; hence the 
old phrase, to take goods on ticket (now con- 
tracted into on tic/f), to take goods to be put 
in a bill, that is, on credit.— (c)t A visiting- 
card. 

A ticket is only a visiting-card with a name upon 
it ; but we all call them tickets now. Miss Furney. 

(d) A label stuck on the outside of anything 
to give notice of something concerning it, 
as to show the character or price of goods. 

(e) A token of a right or debt, contained in 
general on a card or slip of paper; as. a cer- 
tiftcate or token of a share in a lottery or 
other mode of distributing money, goods, 
and the like; a marked card or slip of paper 
given as an acknowledgment of goods de- 
posited or pledged, or as a certificate of 
right of entry to a place of public amuse- 
ment, or to travel in a railway or by other 
public conveyance. (/) In Awer. politics, 
a printed list of candidates to be used at 
an election; the names on a list of candi- 
dates; a set of nominations forelection.— 
Straight ticket, a ticket containing the regu- 
lar nominations of a party, without change. 
— Scratched ticket, a ticket from which the 
names of one or more of the candidates are 
marked out. — Split ticket, a ticket repre- 
senting different divisions of a party, or 
containing candidates selected from two or 
more parties. Hence, the aggregate of prin- 
ciples adopted by a party; a declared system 
of policy: as, the Republican or Democratic 
ticket— The ticket, the right or correct thing. 
"That’s about the ticket in this country.' 
Trollope. [Colloq. or slang.] 

She’s very handsome and she’s very finely dressed, 
only somehow she’s not— she's not the ticket, you see. 

Thackeray. 

— Ticket of leave, a permit or license given 
to a convict or prisoner to be, under cer- 
tain restrictions, at large and labour for 
himself. 

Ticket (tik'et), v.t. 1. To distinguish by a 
ticket; to put a ticket on; as, to ticket goods. 
2. To furnish with a ticket; as, to ticket a 
assenger to California. [United States.] 
Cket - day (tlk'et-da), n. The day before 
the settling or paying day on the stock ex- 
change, when the names of the actual pur- 
chasers are given in by one stockbroker to 
another. 

Ticketing (tik'et-lng), n. A periodical sale 
of ore, especially of copper and lead, in the 
English mining districts. The adventurers 
and buyers meet round a table, when each 
of the latter hands in a ticket bearing an 
offer of so much per ton, and tbe lots are 
sold to the highest bidder; hence the name. 
Ticket-night (tik'et-nit), n. A benefit at a 
theatre or other place of public entertain- 
ment, the proceeds of which are divided 
among several beneflclaires, each of whom 
receives an amount equal in value to the 
tickets indMdually disposed of, less an 
equal share of the incidental expenses. 
Ticket-porter (tik'et-p6r-t6r), n. A licensed 
porter who wears a badge or ticket, by 
which he may be identified. 


Tloket - writer (tik'et-nt-er), n. One who 
writes or points show-cards for shop-win- 
dows, <fcc. 

Ticking (tik'ing), n. A sort of strong striped 
linen or cotton fabric, used for the ticks of 
beds, mattresses, (&c. , to hold feathers, hair, 
or other materials. 

Tickle (tik'l), v.t pret. & pp. tickled; ppr. 
tidcling. [A freq. of tick, to touch lightly, 
or it may be regarded as a metathesis of 
kittle.) 1. To touch lightly and cause a 
peculiar thrilling sensation, which com- 
monly causes laughter, and if too long pro- 
tracted, a state of general spasm ; to titil- 
late. 

If you tickle us do we not lau^jh? Shak. 

2. To please by slight gratification ; to gra- 
tify in any manner; to stir up to pleasure, 
&c. ; to flatter; to cajole. 

Such a nature, 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon. Shak. 

His ass’s ears were tickled, and he learned to fancy 
that he was intended by nature for the society of 
high people. Corn hill Mag. 

3. To take or move by touching lightly. 
[Rare.] 

The cunning old pug . . . took puss’s two foots, 
And so out o' th' emoers he tickled his nuts. 

Byrom. 

Tickle (tik'l), v.i. 1. To feel titillation. 

He with secret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein. Spenser. 

2. To excite or produce the sensation of titil- 
lation. 

A feather or a rush drawn along the lip or cheek 
doth tickle, whereas a thing more obtuse . , . doth 
not. Bacon. 

Tickle t (tiki), a. 1. Easily tickled ; ticklish. 

2. Subject to change; inconstant; uncertain. 

So tickle is the state of earthly things. Spenser. 

3. Ticklish; wavering, or liable to waver 
and fall at the slightest touch ; unstable ; 
easily overthrown. 

Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders, that a 
milkmaid, if in love, may sigli it off, Shak. 

The state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point. Shak. 

Tickle- brain t (tik'l-bran), n. He who or 
that which tickles or pleases ; specifically, 
strong drink. 

Peace, good pint-pot ; peace, good tickU’brain. 

Shak. 

Tickle-footed t (tika-fut-ed), a. Uncertain; 
inconstant; slippery. 

You were ever tickle footed. Beau. Gr FI. 

Ticklenburg ( tik'len-hurg ), n. A coarse 
mixed linen fabric made for the West India 
market. Simmonds. 

Tlcklenesst (tik'l-nes), n. Unsteadiness; 
ticklishnesB. Chaucer. 

Tickler (■tik'16r), n. 1, One who or that 
which ticKles or pleases.— 2. Something that 
puzzles or perplexes; something difficult to 
answer. [Colloq.] 

The Queen (Victoria) has written the King of the 
French a tickler in answer to a letter he sent her. 

Lord Palmerston. 

3. A prong used by coopers to extract bungs 
from casks. 

TlCklil^: (tik'ling), n. 1. The act of one 
who tickles.- 2. The sensation similar to 
that produced by tickling. 

Ticklish (tik'lish), a. 1. Sensible to the 
feeling of tickling; easily tickled; as, the 
bottom of the foot is very ticklish, as are 
the sides ; the palm of the hand, hardened 
by use, is not ticklish. Bacon.- 2. 'Totter- 
ing; standing so as to be liable to totter and 
fall at the slightest touch ; unfixed ; easily 
moved or affected. ‘So ticklish and totter- 
ing a foundation.' Woodward.— Z. Difficult; 
nice; critical. 

Surely princes had need, in tender matter and 
ticklish times, to beware what they say. Bacon. 

Tioklishly ( tik'lish’li ), adv. In a tickliih 
manner. 

TickllBlmeBB (tik'lish-nes), n. l. The state 
or quality of being ticklish or easily tickled. 
Dr. G. Cheyne.—2. The state of being totter- 
ing or liable to fall.— 8. Crlticalness of con- 
dition or state. 

Tlck-Beed (tik'sdd), n. A name common to 
plants of the genera Coreopsis and Corisper- 
mum. 

llCk-tack (tik'tak), adv. [A kind of redupli- 
cation of tick, intended to represent the 
sound made by two vibrations, as of a pen- 
dulum. ] With a sound resembling the beat- 
ing of a watch. 

Ti(»-tack (tik'tak), n. [See the adverb.] 
1. A sound like that made by a clock or 
watch.— 2. Same as Trick-track. Milton. 
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Tlooraa (tl-kO'rS-a), n. [Native name of 
a species in Guiana.] A genus of South 
American trees or shrubs with a branched 
inflorescence of white flowers, nat, order 
Butacees. T. jasminijlora is a shrub from 
7 to 8 feet high, a native of Rio Janeiro. 
A decoction of the leaves is drank by the 
Brazilians as a cure for framboesia. The 
bark of T. febri/tiga is intensely bitter, as- 
tringent, and is regarded as a febrifuge in 
Brazil. 

Tlc-polonga (tlk-po-long'ga), n. An ex- 
tremely venomous snake, a native of India, 
Ceylon, &c., sometimes called also Katuka, 
of the genus Daboia (D, elegam) and family 
Viperidte, much dreaded by the natives. 
The word tic-poloriga signifies spotted po- 
longa, the latter word being a kind of ge- 
neric title given by the natives to many ser- 
pents, no loss than eight species being 
classed under this common title. It is said 
that the tic-polonga and the cobra are deadly 
enemies ; and to say that two people hate 
each other like the tic-polonga and cobra 
is equivalent to our proverb respecting the 
cat and dog. The tic-polonga is said always 
to be the aggressor, to seek the cobra in its 
hiding-place, and to provoke it to fight. 
There are many native legends in Ceylon 
respecting the ferocity of this snake. 
Tlcuna poison ( ti-kb'na-poi-zn ). n. An 
arrow-poison used by theTicunas and other 
Indian tribes dwelling near the Amazons. 
When given to animals it produces strong 
convulsions, lasting for hours. It probably 
contains picrotoxin, like other South Ameri- 
can arrow-poisons. IFoi'/x’ Diet, of Chem, 
Tid (tid), a. [Prov. English.] 1. Tender; 

soft; nice. Wright. —2. Silly; childish. 

Tid (tid). n. [Prov. English.] 1. A small 
cock of hay. — 2. A teat. 

Tid (tid), n. [A form of tide, time, season, 
opportunity. ] In agri and hort. fit or favour- 
able season or condition; as, the land is in 
fine tid (or sowing; hence, humour. [Scotch. ] 

Summer fallow has etijoyed a most favourable /u/ 
for working, and has pulverized down into fine mould, 
Scotsman newspaper. 

Tidal (ti'dal), a. Pertaining to tides; peri- 
odically rising and falling, or flowing and 
ebbing; as, tidal wa.ter&.— Tidal air, the 
air which passes in and out in breathing, 
generally estimated at about 25 cubic 
inches at each breathing. See Jicsidual 
air under Residual. — Tidal harbour, a 
harbour in which the tide ebbs and flows, 
in distinction from a harbour which is 
kept at high-water by means of docks with 
flood - gates. — Tidai river, a river whoso 
waters rise and fall up to a certain point in 
its course under the influence of the tide- 
wave.— TidaZ train, a railway train which 
runs in connection with a steamer, and 
whose running is therefore regulated by the 
state of the tide. 

Ascertaining first, at what time during every even- 
ing of this month the tictat trains from Dover and 
Folkstone reach the London Bridge terminus. 

/r. Collins. 

Tidbit (tid'bit), n. [From tid, a. , or tit, some- 
thing small.] A delicate or tender piece of 
anything eatable: often in form Titbit. 
'indde.t pp- of tide. Happened. Chaucer. 
'ndder, Tiddle (tid'6r, tld'l), v.t. [See Tin, 
a.] To use with tenderness; to fondle. 
Johnson. 

Tiddle (tid'l), y.i. To trifle; to potter. Rich- 
ardson. 

Tlddy t (tid'i), n. The four of trumps at the 
game of gleek, 

llde (tid), n. [A. Sax. tid, time, season, op- 
portunity, hour; Icel, Sw. and Han. ttd, 
time, season, &c.; L.G. tied, time, tide, tide; 
1). tijd, time, tij, tide; G. zeit, time. The 
tides are times of rising and falling of the 
sea. (See Time.) Hence tidy, tidings, betide.] 

1. Time; season. 

Which, at the appointed tide, 

Each one did make his bride. Spenser. 

What hath it done 

That it in golden letters should be set 

Among the high tides in the calendar? SMai. 

Tide was scrupulously used by the Puritans, in 
composition, instead of the Popish word mass, of 
which they had a nervous abhorrence. Thus for 
Christinas, Hallowmaus, I..ammas, they said Christ- 
tide, Hallow-Zhi^, Lamb-ftrf^, I.uckily Whitsuntide 
was rightly named to their hands. Nares. 

2. The alternate rising and falling of the 
waters of the ocean, and of bays, rivers, &c., 
connected therewith. The tide appears as 
a general wave of water, which gradually 
elevates Itself to a certain height, then as 
gradually sinks till its surface is about as 
much below the medium level as it was 
before above it. From that time the wave 
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again begins to rise ; and this reciprocating 
motion of the waters continues constantly, 
with certain variations in the height and in 
the times of attaining the greatest degree 
of height and of depression. The alternate 
rising and falling of the tide-wave are ob- 
served to take place generally twice in the 
course of a lunar day, or of 24h. 49m. of 
mean solar time, on most of the shores of 
the ocean, and in the greater part of the 
bays, firths, and rivers which communi- 
cate freely with it. The tides form what 
are called a food and oq ebb, a high and 
low water. The whole interval between 
high and low water is often called a tide ; 
the water is said to flow and to ebb; and the 
rising is called the flood-tide, and the falling 
the ebb-tide. The rise or fall of the waters, 
in regard to elevation or depression, is ex- 
ceedingly different at different places, and 
is also variable everywhere. The interval 
between two succeeding high-waters is also 
variable. It is shortest about new and full 
moon, being then about 12h. 19m. ; and 
about the time of the moon’s quadratures 
it is 12h. 30m. But these intervals are some- 
what different at different places. The 
chief cause of the tides is the attraction of 
the moon, which, affecting most strongly 
the side of the earth nearest to it, draws or 
heaps up the waters in the parts of the 
earth successively turned towards it. At 
the same time the moon attracts the bulk 
of the earth, and, as it were, pulls the earth 
away from the water on the surface farthest 
from it; so that here also the water is 
raised, although not quite so much as on 
the nearer side. The waters being thus 
heaped up at the same time in these two 
opposite parts of the earth, and the waters 
situated half-way between them being thus 
necessarily depressed, two high and two 
low tides occur in the period of a little more 
than one revolution of the earth on its 
axis. The accompanying cut gives a theo- 
retical view of the effect of the moon’s at- 
traction. On the tidal wave caused by the 


moon must be superposed that caused by 
the attraction of the sun, a wave of far in- 
ferior volume. When the sun and moon are 
in conjunction or opposition, at times of 
new and full moon, their tidal waves will be 
superposed crest upon crest, and the effect 
will lie what is called a spring-tide ; when 
they are in quadrature the lunar tide will 
be partially neutralized by the solar tide, and 
the result is a neap-tide. (See also Tide- 
wave.) The above explanation assumes that 
the earth is spherical and uniformly covered 
with water, and the con-ectioiis to be made 
in consequence of the inaccuracy of these 
assumptions have occupied the attention of 
scientists since the time of Newton. The 
tides being of great importance to all com- 
mercial nations, it becomes an object of 
great importance to obtain the means of 
predicting them ; but the subject, in a gen- 
eral point of view, is attended with many 
difficulties, and each place requires to have 
its own tide-tables. See Establishment of 
the port under Establishment.— A cccZcm- 
tion and retardation of the tides. See under 
Acceleration. — A tides. See 

under Atmospheric.— Lee tide, a tide run- 
ning in the same direction with tlie wind.— 
Weather tide, a tide running to windward.— 

3. A state of being at the height or in super- 
abundance. 

I have important business 
The tide whereof is now. Shah. 

4. Stream; flow; current; as, a tide of blood. 

For, oozing from the mountiin's side. 

Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdang in the streamlet blue. Sir JV. Scott. 

6. Course or tendency of causes, influences, 
or circumstances; course; current; natural 
tendency; sometimes, a favourable conjunc- 
tion of causes or influences. ‘ The tide of 
the times.' Shxik. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Shah. 
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6. t Violent commotion. 

As In the^« of people once up there want not 
Stirring winds to make them more rough, so this 
people did light upon two ringleaders. Bacon, 

7. In mining, the period of twelve hours. 
Hence to work double tides, to work night 
and day. 

Tide (tid), v.t. pret. & pp. tided; ppr. tiding. 
To drive with the tide or stream. 

Their images, the relics of the wreck. 

Torn from the naked poop, arc tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore. 

Dry den. 

Tide (tid), v.t. l.f To happen; to betide 
Chaucer. —2. Naut. to work in or out of n 
river or harbour by favour of the tide, and 
anchoring when it becomes adverse.- To 
tide over, to surmount difficulties by means 
of a succession of favourable Incidents by 
prudence and skilful management, or by aid 
from another. ‘The difficulty was tided 
over.’ T. A. Trollope. 

Vnu know what an affliction it would be to lose 
position and to lose credit, when ability to tide over 
a short time might save all appearaiice.s. Dickens. 

Tide-coach (tid'kdeh), n. A coach that 
timed its journeys to or from a seaport so 
as to catch the right tide. 

He took a place in the tide-coach from Rochester, 
Smollett. 

Tide-current (tld'ku-rent), n. A current 
in a channel caused by the aiteniation of the 
level of the water during the passage of the 
tide-wave. 

Tided (tid'ed), a. Affected by the tide; 
having a tide; tidal. ‘The tided Thames.' 
Bp. Hall. 

Tide-day (tid'da), n. The interval between 
two successive arrivals at the same place of 
the vertex of the tide-wave. 

Tide-dial (tld'dl-al), n. A dial for exhibit- 
ing the state of the tides at any time. 
Tideful (tld'ful), a. Seasonable. Halliwell. 
[Obsolete or local. ] 

llde-gate (tid'gat), n, i. A gate through 
which water passes into a basin when the 
tide flows, and which is shut to retain the 
water from flowing back at the ebb.— 
2, Naut. a place where the tide runs with 
great velocity. 

Tide-gauge (tld'gaj), n. An Instrument, 
sometimes self-registering, used on coasts 
and harbours for ascertaining the rise and 
fall of the tide, thus indicating the depth 
of water and enabling vessels to enter tidal 
harbours at the proper times. 
Tide-harbour (tldmiir-bor), n. Same as 
Tidal Harbour. See TIDAL. 

Tide-lock (tid'lok), 7i. A lock situated be- 
tween the tide-water of a harbour or river 
and an inclosed basin when their levels 
vary. It has double gates by which vessels 
can pass either way at all times of the tide. 
Tide-mill (tld'niil), n. 1. A mill driven by a 
wheel set in motion by the tide.— 2. A mill 
for clearing lands from tide-water. 

Tide-rip (tld'rip), n. A ripple on the sur- 
face of the sea produced by the passage of 
the tide over on uneven bottom, or by eddies 
or opposing currents. Admiral Smyth. 
Tide-rode (tld'rod), a. Naut applied to the 
situation of a vessel at anchor when she 
swings by the force of the tide. See Wind- 
RODE. 

Tldes-man (tidz'man), n. 1. One who is em- 
ployed only during certain states of the tide, 
2. A tide-waiter. 

Tide-table (tid'ta-bl), n. A table showing 
the time of high-water at any place, or at 
different places, for each day throughout 
the year. 

Tide-waiter (tid'w&t-6r), n. A custom- 
house oificer who watches the landing of 
goods to secure the payment of duties. 
Tide-water (tid'wft-t6r), n. Water affected 
by the ebb and flow of the tide. 

Tide- wave (tid'wav), n. An immensely 
broad and excessively flat wave which fol- 
lows, or endeavours to follow, the apparent 
motion of the moon, to whose attraction, 
combined with that of the sun, it is due. 
That of the open ocean is called the primi- 
tive tide -wave or tidal- wave, that of bays 
or channels the derivative. Although not a 
current the tide-wave like other waves may 
be said to travel, and the velocity of its 
crest (or the rate at which the undulation is 
transmitted), where uninterrupted by land, 
has been computed at the rate of nearly 700 
miles an hour. Along the coasts of the 
British islands it is far less than this. 
Tide-way (tid'wa), n. I'hc channel in which 
the tide sets. 
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Tide-wheel (tid'whel), n. A water-wheel so 
constructed as to be moved by the flow of 
the tide. 

Tldife.f n. A bird. Chaucer . See TibY. 
Tidily (ti'di-li), adv. In a tidy manner; neat- 
ly; with neat simplicity; as, a female tidily 
dressed. 

Tidiness (ti'di-nes), n. The quality of being 
tidy; neatness; as, the tidiness of dress, of a 
room, <frc. 

Tidings (ti'dingz), n. pi. [Lit. events that 
happen or betide; O.E. tyding, a piece of 
news: the word seems to be directly from the 
Scandinavian, the oldest form in English 
being tithennde, from Icel. tlthindi (pi.), 
Dan. tidendes, tidings, news; comp. G. zei- 
tung, news, a newspaper. See Tide.] News; 
information; intelligence; account of what 
has taken place and was not before known. 

I .shall nmke my master jjlad with these tuhiig^.r. 

Behold. I bring you good iidt>i£^s of great joy. 
which sIjhU be to all people. Luke ii. lo. 

Tiding- well ( tiding- wel), n. ,Awell that 
ebbs and flows, or is supposed to ebb and 
flow, with the tide. [Tins is the origin of 
the name Tideswell ] 

Tldology (ti-dol'o-ji), n. [A hybrid word from 
E. tide, and Gr. logos, doctrine, discourse.] 
The doctrine, theory, or science of tides. 

No one doubts that tidolog^y (as Dr. Whewcll pro- 
poses to call it) is really a science. As much of the 
phenomena as depends on the attraction of the sun 
and moon is completcdy understood, and may in any, 
even unknown, part of the earth’s surface, be fore- 
told with certainty: and the far greater part of the 
phenomena depends on those causes. But circum- 
stances of a local or casual nature, such as the con- 
figuration of the bottom of the ocean, the degree of 
confinemejit from shores, the direction of the wind, 
&c., influence, in many or in all places, the height 
and time of the tide. y. S. Mill. 

Tidy (ti'di), a. [From tide, time, season; 
like D. tijdig, Dan. and Sw. tidig, G. zeiUg, 
happening or coming at the right time, sea- 
sonable, hence fit, becoming. See TIDE.] 

1. t Being in proper time; seasonable; fa- 
vourable. ‘If weather be fair and tidy.’ 
Timer, ~2. Hence, suitable for the occa- 
sion; arranged in good order or with neat- 
ness; dressed or kept in becoming order or 
neatness; neat; trim ; as, a tidy dress; a clean, 
tidy, and well-furnished apartment. —8 In- 
clined or disposed to keep one’s dress or 
surroundings neat or well-arranged; as, a 
tidy servant will always keep the rooms 
clean and in good order.— 4. (Considerable; 
moderately large or great; as, he has left a 
Udy sum of money. [Colloq.]- 5. In good 
health, spirits, or circumstances; comfort- 
able; satisfactory; as, ‘ How are you to-day?' 

‘ Pretty tidy. ' [Slang.] 

Tidy (ti'di), V. t. pret. & pp. tidied; ppr. tidy- 
ing. To make neat; to put in good order; 
sometimes followed by up; as, to tidy or to 
tidy uj) a room. [Colloq. ] 

Tidy (ti'di), v.i. To arrange, dispose, or put 
things, as dress, furniture, &c., in good or 
proper order. [Colloq.] 

I have tidied and tidied over and over again, but 
it's useless. Dickens. 

Tidy (ti'di), n. 1. A more or less ornamental 
covering, usually of knitted or crochet work, 
for the back of a chair, the arms of a sofa, or 
the like. —2, A pinafore or apron. [Local ] 
Tldy,t Tydyt (ti'di), n. A sort of singing 
bird, supposed by some to be the golden - 
crested wren, which in Devonshire is called 
Tidley goldfinch. But the golden- crested 
•wren is not much of a songster. Chaucer 
speaks of a bird called a tidife, but what it 
is is equally doubtful. 

And of those chauating fowls, the goldfinch not be- 
hind. 

That hath so nany sorts descending from her kind. 
The tydy for her notes as delicate as they. Drayton. 

Tie (ti), v.t. pret. & pp. tied; ppr. tymg. 
[O.E. teye, tye, (fee.; A. Sax. tigian, to tie, to 
bind, from te6n (pret. tedh, pi. ivy on; pp. 
togen); the stem is also seen in Goth, t.iuhan, 
to pull, G. ziehen, to draw, E. tug.] l. To 
fasten with a band or cord and knot; to 
bind. 

My son, keep thy father's commandments, . . . 
bind them continually upon thine heart, and tie them 
about thy neck. Prov. vi. 20, ai. 

2. To knot; to knit. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle 
the argument. Burnet. 

8. To unite so as not to be easily parted; to 
fasten; to hold. *Tn bond of virtuous love 
together tied.’ Fairfaoc.—A. To hold, re- 
strict, constrain, limit or bind by authority 


or moral influence; to restrain; to confine; 
to oblige. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 

Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 

Dryden. 

6. In music, to unite or bind, as notes, by 
a tie. Bee Tie, n. 6.-6. In building, to bind 
together two bodies by means of a piece of 
timber or metal. See Tie, n. ^.-~To tie 
down, (a) to fasten so as to prevent from 
rising, (v) To restrain; to confine; to hinder 
from action. 

The mind should, by several rules, be tied down to 
I this, at first, uneasy task ; use will give it facility. 

Locke. 

\ —To tie up, (a) to confine; to restrain; to 
hinder from motion or action. 

Honour and good nature may tre up his hands. 

Addison. 

A healthy man ought not to tie himself up to strict 
rules, nor to abstain from any sort of food in com- 
mon use. Arbuthnot. 

(b) To annex such conditions to, as to a gift 
or bequest, that it cannot be sold or alien- 
ated from the person or purpose to which it 
is designed. 

He decided to will and bequeath his little property 
of savings to his godchild, and the point arose how 
it could be .so tied up as that only sne should have 
the benefit of it. Dickens. 

Tie (ti), n. 1. A fastening; a knot, especially 
such as is made by looping or binding with 
a cord, ribbon, or the like. ‘A smart 
little tie in his smart cravat.' Barham.— 
2. Something used to tie, fasten, knot, or 
bind things or parts together; specillcally, 
(a) a neck tie. ‘ A black hat and a white tie 
forming the framework of a clean shaven 
face. ’ Camlnidge Sketches. (6) The knot or 
bunch of hair at the back of old fashioned 
wigs, or the string binding such a knot. 
‘Great formal wigs with a tie behind.' 
Dickens. - - 8. Something which binds or 
unites, in a figurative sense; a bond; an ol»- 
ligation, moral or legal; as, the ties of blood 
or of friendship. 

Vows, oaths, and contracts they devise. 

And tell U.S they arc .sacred ties. I Duller. 

4. In building, a beam or rod which secures 
parts together, and is subjected to a tensile 
strain, as a tie-beam : opposed to a strut or 
St raining -piece, which acts to keep objects 
apart, and is subjected to a compressing 
force.— 6. A cross sleeper on a railway track, 
[United States ] -6. In music, a curved line 
written over or under notes of the same 
pitch to indicate that the sound is to be un- 
brokenly continued to the time value of the 
combined notes. Accompanied with dots 
the tie signifies that the notes are to be per- 
fonned in a half staccato or crisp manner. 
Called also Bind,Ligature,B.x\d,'when applied 
to notes of different pitch, a Slur.— 7. A state 
of equality among competing or opposed 
pai ties, as when two candidates secure an 
eiiual number of votes, rival marksmen 
score a like number of points, two or more 
racers reach the winning-post at the same 
time, or the like, so that neither party can 
be declared victorious ; a contest in which 
two or more competitors are equally suc- 
cessful. 

The government count on the seat, though with 
the new registration 'tis nearly a tie. If we had a 
good candidate we could win. Disraeli. 

—To play or shoot off a tie, to go through a 
second contest, match, or the like (the first 
being indecisive), in order to decide who is 
to be the winner. 

The ties, as you call them, were shot ojfhofort: two 
o’clock. White Melville. 

Tie-beam (ti'bgm), n. in building, the beam 
which connects the bottom of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, and prevents them from thrust- 
ing out the wall. See Roof. 

Tie-^Og t (tl'dogj, n. A fierce dog which it 
is necessary to tie up; a bandog. 

I know the villain is both rough and grim ; 

But as a tie-dog I will muzzle him. Old poem. 

Tlends (tendz), n. pi. Tithes. See TEINDS. 
Tier (ter),n. [A. Sax. tier, a tier, rank, series; 
perhaps connected with tie.] 1. A row; a 
rank; particularly when two or more rows 
are placed one above another; as, a tier 
of seats in a theatre; the old three-decked 
warships had three iie.rs of guns on each 
side, the upper, middle, and lower tiers.— 
2, In music, a rank or range of pipes In the 
front of an organ, or In the interior, when 
the compound stops have several ranks of 
pipcB.— Tiers of a cable, the ranges of fakes 
or windings of a cable laid one within an- 
other when coiled. 

Tier (tl'fer), n. 1 . One who or that which 
ties.— 2. A pinafore or tidy. [Local.] 


Tleroe (t§r8), n. [Fr. , a third, a third part, 
also tiers, a third, from L. tertius, third, 
from three.] 1. Formerly a liquid mea- 
sure equal to one-third of a pipe, or 42 gal- 
lons, equal to 85 imperial gallons. The same 
name was given to tlie cask containing 42 
gallons. Spelled also Teree.~~2. A cask of 
two different sizes for salt provisions, 
(fee.; the one made to contain about 804 
lbs., and the other about 330 lbs. —8. In 
music, a major or minor third. — 4. In 
card-playing, a sequence of three cards of 
the same colour.— 6. In fencing, a position 
in which the wrist and nails are turned 
downwards, the weapon of the opponent 
being on the right of the fencer. From this 
position a guard, parry, and thrust can be 
made, the thrust attacking the upper part 
of the adversary’s body. —6. In her. a term 
for the field when divided into three equal 
parts of different tinctures. — 7. Same as 
Terce, 3. — Tierce point, the vertex of an equi- 
lateral triangle. Gwilt.—Arch of the tierce 
or Onrd point, an arch consisting of two 
ares of a circle intersecting at the top; a 
pointed arch. 

Tiercel, Tlercelet (ters'el, tgrs'let), n. [Fr. 
tiercelet, from L. L. tertiolus, tiercelet, a dim, 
from L. tertius, third.] A male hawk or 
falcon: so called, according to some, because 
every third bird in the nest is said to be a 
male; according to others, because the male 
is a third part less than the female. Spelled 
also Tercel. 

Tierce-maJor ( ters'ma-jor), n. in card- 
playing, same as Tierce. 
tercet (teriset), n. [From fierce.] In poetry, 
a triplet; three lines, or three lines rhyming. 
Tie-rod (ti'rod), n. A wrought-iroii bar or 
rod for bracing together the frames of steam- 
engines. roofs, (fee. 

Tiers Etat (tyar-za-ta'), n. [Fr.] In French 
hist, the third estate, that is, the people ex- 
clusive of the nobility and clergy; the com- 
monalty ; the commons. The nobles and 
clergy constituted the first and second es- 
tates, previous to the Revolution of 1789. 

As the policy of Richelieu depressed the nobles, 
so it tended to enrich and elevate tlie tiers ^(at, or 
commons. . . . The doubling of the /‘lerj (that 
is, representing them by deputies ecjual in number to 
both tlie other orders combined) was one of the most 
important immediate causes of the Revolution. 

T. //. Dyer. 

Tie- wig (ti'wig),n. 1. A wig having its curls 
or tail tied with a ribbon.— 2. A wig tied 
to the head. 

Tiff (tif), n. [‘Used in several senses, all ul- 
timately reducible to that of a whiff or 
draught of breath. Tiff, a sup or draught 
of drink. . . . Tift, a small draught of 
liquor or short fit of doing anything. , . . 
A tiff or fit of ill-humour must be explained 
from snuffing or sniffing the air.' Wedgwood.] 
1. Liquor; or rather a small draught of liquor. 
‘Sipping his tiff of brandy punch.’ Sir W. 
Scott— 2. A pet or fit of peevishness; a slight 
altercation or quarrel. 

My lord and I have had another little— shall 1 
call it? it came not up to a quarrel. Richardson. 

There had been numerous tiffs and ciuarrels be- 
tween mother and daughter. Thackeray, 

Tiff (tif), V.i. To be in a pet. 

She tiffed at Tim, she ran from Ralph. Landor. 

Tiff (tif)» To sip; to drink. 

He tiff'd his punch and went to rest. Wm. Combe, 

Tifft (tif), V.t. [O.Fr. tiffer, attiffer, to dress, 
to bedizen.] To dress; to deck. 

Tiffany (tlf'fa-iii),n. [O.E. probably 

from O.F>. tiffer, to adorn.] A species of 
gauze or very thin silk. 

Tiffin (tif'in), n. [’Tiffin, now naturalized 
among Anglo-Indians ... Is the North- 
country tiffing (properly sipping), eating or 
drinking out of due season.’ Wedgwood.] 
A word applied in India to a lunch or slight 
repast between breakfast and dinner, 

Let'.s have it for tiffin; very cool and nice this hot 
weather. Thackeray. 

Tifflsll (tlf'ish), a. Inclined to peevishness; 
petulant. [Colloq.] 

Tift (tift), n. A fit of peevishness ; a slight 
quarrel or dispute; a tiff. 

After all your fatigue you seem as ready for a tift 
with me as if you had newly come from church. 

RlackrvoocTs Mag. 

Tig (tig), V.t [A form of tick or tag.] To 
twitch; to give a slight stroke to. [Scotch.] 
Tig (tig), n. [Scotch,] 1. A twitch; a tap; 
a slight stroke. 

Andrew was compelled to submit, only muttering 
between his teeth, ‘ Ower mony niaisters — ower mony 
malsters, as the paddock said to the harrow, when 
every tooth gae her a tig.' Sir W. Scott. 
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2. A game among children in which one 

? ur8ue8 and toucheB another and runs off. 

he one that is touched becomes pursuer 
in his turn, till he can tig or touch another, 
on whom his office devolves.— 3. A flat-bot- 
tomed drinking-cup, of capacious size, and 
generally with four handles, formerly used 
for passing round the table at convivial en- 
tertainments. 

Tige (tej), n. [Fr., a stalk. 1 In arch, the 
shaft of a column from the astragal to the 
capital. 

Tigella (ti-jcFla), n. f A latinized form of 
Fr. a little stem.] A tigelle. Writ- 

ten also Tigellus. 

Tigallato ( ti-Jel'lat ), a. In bot. having a 
short stalk, as the plumule of a bean. 
Tigelle (ti-jelO, n. [Fr. , dim. of tige, a stem, 
from L. tibia, a pipe.] In bot. the young 
embryonic axis, which represents the primi- 
tive stem and bears the cotyledons; the 
caulicle; the radicle. 

Tigellus (ti-jel'lus), n. In bot. a tigella or 
tigelle. See TiGELLE. 

Tiger (ti'g6r), n. [L. and Gr. tigris, a tiger, 
supposed to bo from 0. Per. tujrd, an arrow, 
on account of the velocity with which the 
animal shoots itself, as it were, on its prey. 
The name Tigris is supposed to be from the 
same word.] 1. A carnivorous animal of 



Bengal Tiger {Felis fl’jprf.T). 


the genus Felis, F. tigris (sometimes classi- 
fled as Tigris regalis), family Felida?. The 
tiger is about the height of the lion, but 
the body is longer, and the head rounder. 
It is of a lively fawn colour above, a 

E ure white below, irregularly crossed with 
lack stripes. It is clothed with short hairs, 
and has no mane. White or albino varieties 
have been occasionally met with, a specimen 
having been shown in this country in 1820. 
The tiger attains his full development in 
India, the name of Bengal tiger being used 
as synonymous with those specimens which 
appear as the most typical and most power- 
ful representatives of the species. The ani- 
mal is spread over a large area of Southern 
Asia, and is also found in Java and Suma- 
tra. In habits the tiger is far more active 
and agile than the lion, and exhibits a large 
amount of fierce cunning. He generally 
pitches upon a concealed spot near a water 
course as a habitat, and springs upon the 
animals that approach to drink, slinking 
back to his lair as if discomfited and ashamed 
should his first bound be unsuccessful. His 
tread through the thick jungle is noiseless 
and stealthy, and he appears to avoid rather 
than court danger, unless when brought to 
bay, when he turns an appalling fierce front 
to the foe. These animals do not generally 
readily attack nian himself, but in some 
cases they seem to acquire a special liking 
for human prey, and boldly approach vil- 
lages for the purpose of securing it; such 
being known as ‘man-eaters.' The natives 
destroy them by traps, pits, poisoned arrows, 
and other means. Tiger hunting is a fa- 
vourite Indian sport. It is pursued gener- * 
ally by Europeans, the tiger being shot from 
the back of an elephant. When taken young 
the tiger can be tamed, and tigers thus do- 
mesticated are not rarely to be seen in India. 
The name American tiger is frequently ap- 
plied to the jaguar onca).(Soe J aquar. ) 

Hence -2. A person of a fierce, bloodthirsty 
disposition. — 3. A dissolute swaggering 
dandy; a iniffling blade; a swaggerer; a hec- 
tor; a bully; a mohawk. 

A man may have a very good coat of arms, and be 
a tiger: . . . that man is a tiger, mark my word— a 
low man. Thackeray. 

4. A boy in livery whose special duty it is 
to attend his master while driving out ; a 
young groom attending on a master, as dis- 
tinguished from the yage of a lady. 

Hit tiger, Tim, was clean of limb, 

His boots were polished, his Jacket was trim, 


ah, chain; dh, Sc. loch; g, po; J,iob; 


with a smart little tie in his smart cravat. 

And a little cockade on the top of his hat. 

Tallest of boys or shortest of men, 

He stood in his stockings just four feet ten, 

Barham. 

Tiger-beetle (ti'g6r-be-tl), n. A name given 
to coleopterous insects belonging to the 
family Cicindelidte, and containing the gen- 
era Clcindela, Megacephala, &c. They are 
so named from their ferocity. They are 
armed with long sharp mandibles, are swift 
and active in their movements, and feed 
upon other insects. 

Tiger-bittem (ti'gdr-bit-tdm), n. A name 
common to the species of the sub-genus of 
birds 'I'igrisoma, family Ardeidse, natives of 
South America. They receive the name 
from the markings on the body, somewhat 
resembling those of a tiger. 

Tiger-cat (ti'gdr-kat), n. A name of not 
very definite signification sometimes given 
to some of those animals of the family 
Felidce which are of middling size, and re- 
semble the tiger in their form or markings, 
such as the chati, the margay, the ocelot, 
the serval, <fec. See the various headings. 

Tiger-cowry (ti'g6r-kou-ri), n. Same as 
Tiger-shell. 

Tiger-flower (trg6r-floii-6r), n. A bulbous 
plant of the genus Tfgridia(r. Pavonia), nut. 
order Iridacece. They are natives of Mexico, 
and bear remarkably curious, though fugi- 
tive flowers. T. Pavonia is frequently cul- 
tivated in gardens on account of the beauty 
of its flowers. 

Tiger-footed ( ti'gSr-fut-ed ), a. Swift as a 
tiger; hastening to devour. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unscaiin’d swiftness, will, too late, 
Tic leaden pounds to his heels. Shak. 



T^erine (ti'g6r-In), a. Tigrish; tigrine. 
[Rare.] 

ITgeri^ (tl'gfer-ish), a. Like a tiger. Same 
as Tigrish. 

Tigerism (ti'gSr-izm), n. The qualities or 
character of a tiger. (In the extract used 
in the sense of Tiger, 3.) [Rare.] 

His lordship now plucc.l his hat on his head, 
slightly on one side. It was the tigerism of a past 
period, and which he could no more abandon than 
ne could give up the jaunty swagger of his walk. 

Lerer. 

Tigerkin ( ti'g6r-kin ), n. [Tiger, and dim. 
-kin.] Lit. a little tiger; hence, humorously, 
a cat. ‘Our domesticated tigerkin.’ Ld. 
Lytton. 

Tiger-lily (trg6r-lil-i), n. A plant, Lilium 
tigrinuni, a native of China, common in 
English gardens, 
having scarlet 
flowers turned 
downward, the per- 
ianth being ro- 
flexed. It is re- 
markable for hav- 
ing axillary buds 
on the stem. The 
bulbs are eaten in 
China and Japan. 

Tiger-moth (tl'gfir- 

moth), n. A name 
given to the indivi- 
duals of various 
species of moths of 
tlie genera Arctia, 

Hypercampa, and 

Nemeophila. They are generally large, with 
hairy wings, richly streaked, so as some- 
wliat to resemble the skin of a tiger. The 
common tiger-moth is the Arctia caja, a 
remarkably beautiful insect, from 2i to 3 
inches in expanse of the fore-wings. 
Tiger's-foot (trg^rz-fqt), n. An East 
Indian plant of the genus Ipomoea, the /. 
pes-tigridis. 

Tlger-Bhell (tl'gSr-shel), n. A name given 
to a red gasteropodous shell with large white 
spots. It is a species of Cypreea, the C. 
tlgris. Also called Tiger-emory. 

Tiger -wolf (ti'g6r- wulf), n. Same as 
Tnylacine or Tasmanian Wolf. 

Tiger -wood (ti'g6r-wud), n. A valuable 
wood for cabinet-makers, imported from 
British Guiana. It is the heart-wood of 
Machasrium Sekomburgkii. 

Tlgh (tl), n. A close or inclosure. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Tight (tit), a. [From the old forms thite. 
thiht, thyfit, tight, close, compact, it would 
seem that the Initial sound of this word has 
been changed from th, perhaps through the 
influence of tie. Tight would therefore cor- 
respond to Icel. tMUr, tight (as in water- 
tight), close, heavy, Dan. tcet, tight, close, 
compact, D. digt, G, dicht, thick, solid, 


Tiper-Hly {LUium 
tigrinum). 


dense.] 1. Having the parts or joints so 
close as to prevent the passage of fluids; 
impervious or impermeable to air. gas, 
water, or the like ; not open, chinky, or 
leaky; . 08 , air-tight; water-fi^^/if.- 2. Having 
the parts firmly held together so as not to 
be easily or readily moved ; compaetly or 
firmly built or made; in a sound and strong 
condition ; as, the house is tight and well 
built. ‘Twelve galleys.’ S/mA-. ‘Some 
tight vessel that holds out against wind and 
water.’ Bp. Hall. 

O, 'tis a snug little island 1 
A right little, tight little island! Dibdui. 

Hence, as applied to persons, well-knit; 
sinewy; strong. 

Tight little men, but with more pith 

Than many who are bigger. Prof. Black ie. 

3. Firmly packed or inserted; not loose; us, 
the screw or stopper is so tight that it can't 
be withdrawn.— 4. Fitting close to the body; 
as, a tight coat. —6. Tensely stretched or 
strained; taut; not slack; as, a tight rope, 
line, or cord.— 6. Neat; tidy. 

I'll spin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

7. t Capable; fit; handy; adroit; brisk. 

My queen’s a squire 

More tight at this than thou. Shak. 

8. Parsimonious; niggardly; close-fisted; 
as, a man tight in his dealings. [ Colloq. 
United States.]— 9. Produced by or retjuir- 
ing great straining or exertion ; severe ; as, 
I got through only by a tight pull. [Colloq.] 

10. Not easy to be obtained ; not to be had 
on ordinary terms: said of money when cap- 
italists are disinclined to speculate ; hence, 
straitened for want of money; not easy; 
pressing; as, the money market is tight. 
[Commercial slang.] 

A few curt sentences . . . told how matters .stood 
in the city— money was tight; hut of the financial 
sensitiveness that shrinks timidly from all enterprise 
after a period of crash and bankruptcy Culduff could 
make nothing. Lever. 

11. Slightly intoxicated; somewhat under the 
influence of strong drink; tipsy. [Slang.] 

No, sir, not a bit tipsy; not even what Mr. Cutbill 
calls tight. Lever. 

Tight (tit), old pret. of tie. 

And thereunto a great long chaine he tight, 

With which he drew him forth, even in his own 
despight. Spenser. 

Tight t (tit), v.t. To make tight; to tighten. 
Tighten (tit'll), v.t. [Tight, and verb-form- 
ing suffix -en. ] To make tight ; to draw 
tighter; to straiten; to make more close in 
any manner. 

The bowstring encircled niy neck. All was ready ; 
they waited the last signal to tighten the fatal cord. 

Marry at. 

Tightener, Tlghtner (tit'n-6r), n. i. a 
ribbon or string for tightening a woman’s 
dress. --2. A slang name for a hearty meal. 
Mayhew. 

Tighter t (tit'er), n. A ribbon or string used 
to draw clothes closer. 

Tightly (tit'll), adv. 1. In a tight manner; 
closely; compactly.— 2. t Neatly; adroitly; 
briskly; cleverly. 

Hold, sirrah, bear you these letters tightly; 

Sail, like my pinnace, to these golden shores. Shak. 


Tightness (tit'nes), n. 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being tight; as, (a) closeness; im- 
perviousness; compactness; tautness; firm- 
ness; strength; as, the tightness of a vessel, 
of a stopper, of a rope, <fec. (b) The state or 
quality of being straitened or stringent; 
parsimoniousness ; stringency ; difficulty ; 
severity; as, tightness in dealing ; the tight- 
ness of money or of the money market, 
(c) The state of being more or less intoxi- 
cated. [Slang.]— 2. t Capability; dexterity; 
adroitness; neatness. 

Tight-rope (tit'rSp), n. A tensely stretched 
rope on which an acrobat performs ticklish 
feats at a greater or less height from the 
ground. 

An uneven floor. . . . where a gentleman may 
break his neck if he does not walk as upright as a 
posture-master on the tight-rope. Sir If . Scott. 

Tights (tits), n. pi. A sort of breeches; a 
tight-fitting covering worn on the legs by 
acrobats, actors, dancers, and the like. 

His elevated position revealed those tights and 
gaiters, which, had they clothed an ordinary man, 
might have passed without observation. Dickens. 


igreSB (ti'gres), n. The female of the tiger, 
igr^e (ti'grin), a. Like a tiger. 
lgrlBh(ti'^8h),a. Resembling, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of a tiger; as, (a) fierce, 
aloodthirstv. or cruel. ‘ Tigrish courage.* 


fi. Ft. ton; ng, aing; th, t^n; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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Sir P. Sidney, (b) Swaggering; bullying: 
with reference to definition 8 of Tiobr. 

Nothing could be more vagrant, devil-me-carlsh, 
and, to use a slang word, tigy^h, than his whole air. 

Lord LyttoM. 

TlgriBOma (tl-gri-BO'ma), n. [L. tigru, 
tiger, and Gr. body.] A sub-genuB 

of bitterns found in South America; the 
tiger-bitterns. See XiaER-BlTTERN. 
Tlke(tik), n. A tick. See Tick. 

Tike (tik), 71. [Perhaps the same as league; 
comp. Armor, tiec, a housekeeper, a farmer.] 
A countryman or clown; a boor; a churl. 
Tike (tik), n. [Icel. tik, 8w. tik, a bitch, a 
cur.] A dog; a cur. 

Avaunt, you curs 1 — 

Hound or spaniel, brache or lym. 

Or bobtail itJbf, or trundle-taib Shat. 

Tlkel,t a. [See Tickle.] Ticklish; uncer- 
tain. Chaucer. 

nkoor, Tlkul (ti-kbr', tik'ul), n. The 
Indian names for the Oarcinia peduncu- 
lata, a lofty tree, the flesh of the fruit and 
arlllus of which is used in curries and for 
acidulating water. Being sharp and acid, it 
is recommended as a substitute for limes 
and lemons on voyages. 

Tlkor (tik'or), n. The native name in India 
for the tubers of Curcuma leucorrhiza, 
which yield an abundance of fine nutritious 
fecula. 

TlkuB (ti'kus), 71. An animal of the mole 
family (Talpidao) and genus Gymnura (G. 
JRaJlesii),hetiring a considerable resemblance 
to the opossum. The muzzle is much pro- 
longed, the fur pierced by a number of long 
hairs or bristles, the tail naked fwhence its 
generic name), and it is possessed of glands, 
which secrete a kind of musk. It is a native 
of Molucca and Sumatra. Called also Bulau. 
Til (til), 71. A plant. See ITll. 

TUt(til),j:7 rep. To; till. Chaucer. 

Tlltouiy (til'be-ri), ti. [From the name of 
the inventor, a London coach-builder in 
the beginning of the present century.] A 
gig or two-wheeled carriage without a top 
or cover. 

Tilde (tiTda), n. The diacritic mark placed 
over the letter n (sometimes over 1) in 
Spanish to indicate that in pronunciation 
the following vowel is to bo sounded as if a 
y had been affixed to it ; thus, sefior, pro- 
nounced sdn'yor. 

TUe(til). 71. [A. Sax. tigel, a word borrowed 
by the Teutonic tongues from L. tegxda, a 
tile, from tego, to cover, from same root as E. 
thatch, deck.] 1. A kind of thin slab or plate 
of baked clay, used for covering the roofs of 
buildings, paving floors, lining furnaces and 
ovens, constructing drains, <fec. The best 
qualities of brick-earth are used for making 
tiles, and the 
process is simi- 
lar to that of 
brick - making. 

Roofing tiles 
are chiefly of 
two sorts, 
plain tiles and 
pan tiles, the 
former being 
flat, the latter 
curved, both 
being laid so 
as to overlap 
each other and 
carry off any rain they receive. Ilidge tiles 
and hip tiles are aemicylindrical.and adapted 
to cover the parts of the roof indicated by 
their names. —Pavina tiles are usually of a 
square form, and thicker than those used for 
roofing. A fine, highly-glazed kind, called 
encaustic tiles, decorated with rich designs 
in vEirious burnt-in colours, have long been 
used for the floors of churches, halls, and 
other important buildings. See under EN- 
CAUSTIC. — - Drain tiles are usually made in 
the form of an arch, and laid upon flat tiles, 
called soles. —Dutch tiles, tor chimneys, are 
made of a whitish earth, glazed and painted 
with various figures.— 2. In metal, a small 
flat piece of dried earth or earthen ware, used 
to cover vessels in which metals are fused. 
8. A tall stlflT hat ; a silk hat or one of that 


with Ills tiU on. 

A. H. Barham. 

Tile (tn), v.t. pret. <fe pp. tiled; ppr. tiling. 

1. To cover with tiles; as, to tile a house.— 

2. To cover as with tiles. 

The muscle, sinew, and vein, 

Which /lAr this house, will come again. Donne. 

Tile (til), v.t 1. In freemasonry, to guard 
against the entrance of the uninitiated by 


shape. [Slang.] 

His Majesty . 

Allowed him thenceforth to stand 



, Ridge tile, b. Pan tile. 
c. Gutter tile. 


placing the tiler at the closed door; as, to 
tUe a lodge; to tUe a meeting. Hence— 
2. To bind to keep what is said or done in 
strict secrecy. 

‘Upon my word, Madam,’ I had begun, and was 
going to say that I didn't know one word about all 
tliese matters which seemed so to interest Mrs. 
Major Ponto, when the Major, giving me a tread 
or stamp with his large foot under the table, said, 
‘ Come, come, Snob, my boy, we are all Hied, you 
know. ’ Thackeray, 

THe-oreasl^ ftiTkrSs-ing), n. In arch, two 
rows of plaintiles placed norizontally under 
the coping of a wall, and projecting about 
1 J Inch over each side to throw off the rain- 
water. 

Tile-drain (tll'dran), ti. in agri. a drain 
constructed with tiles. 

Tile-eartll (til'6rth), n. A strong clayey 
earth; stiff, stubborn laud. [Provincial.] 
Tile -field (til'feld), n. Ground on which 
tiles are made; as. the palace of the 
Tuileries is thus named from standing on 
what was once a tile-field. 

TTle-kilU (tiTkil), n. * A kiln for baking tiles. 
Tile-ore (tiTor), n. A sub-species of octa- 
liedral red copper ore. 

Tile-pin (tlTpin), n. A pin, usually of hard 
wood, passing through a hole in a tile into 
the lath, &c., to secure it to the roof. 

Tiler (tiT6r), n. A man whose occupation is 
to make or lay tiles. 

Tiler (tll'6r), n. [Fr. taillcur, a cutter or 
hewer. ] In f reemasonry, the doorkeeper 
of a lodge. Commonly written Tyler. 
Tilery (tirer-i), n. A tile-work. 

Tile-Stone (tiT8t5n), n. l. Any laminated 
sandstone fit for roofing; a flagstone. The 
term is more specifically applied to the 
reddish, thin -bedded, slightly micaceous 
flags lying at the base of the Devonian and 
forming the transition between it and the 
Silurian.— 2. A tile. 

Tile-tea (tiTte), ti. A kind of inferior tea 
prepared by stewing refuse leaves with milk, 
butter, salt, and herbs, and solidifying the 
mi.vture by pressing it into moulds. It is 
sold at Kiachta to the Armenians for distri- 
bution through Western Siberia and the Cau- 
casus. It is an article of food rather than a 
beverage. 

Tile-work (til'wferk), n. A place where tiles 
are made; a tilery. 

TUgate-beds (til'gat-bedz), n. pi. [Prom 
T agate Forest in Sussex, where the beds 
occur ] In geol. the name given by Man- 
tell to a portion of the great series of strata 
in the Weald of Kent and Sussex inter- 
posed between the greensands and the 
Portland oolite, 

Tilia (ti'Ii-a), n. [L. , the linden or lime-tree. ] 
A genus of trees, nat. order Tiliacerc, tlie 
species of which, in this country, are known 
by the name of lime-trees. See Lime, 
TILIACEA!. 

Tiliaceae (tl-li-a'se-^). n. pi. [See Tilia. 1 A 
nat. order of polypetalous dicotyledonous 
plants, consisting chiefly of trees or shrubs, 
with simple, tootheil, alternate leaves, fur- 
nished with stipules. The flowers are axil- 
lary, and usually white or pink; they have 
a valvate calyx, indefinite hypogynous sta- 
mens, and a free many-celled ovary. It is 
nearly allied to Sterculiaceae and Malvaceaj. 
The species are generally diffused through- 
out the tropical and temperate parts of the 
globe. They have all a mucilagiuous whole- 
some juice, and are remarkable for the 
tf>ughnes8 of the fibres of their inner bark, 
which are used for various economical pur- 
poses under the name of bast. Among the 
most important genera are Tilia, Corchorus, 
Lykea, and Grewia. 

Tiling (tiring), n. 1. The operation of cover- 
ing a roof with tiles. — 2. Tiles on a roof ; 
tiles in general. 

They went upon the house-top, and let him down 
through the filing- with his couch, into the midst, 
before Jesus. Luke v. 13, 


Till (til), n. Same as Teel 
Till (til), n. [Formerly a drawer in general; 
comp. I), tillen, O.Fris. tilia, to lift, to raise; 
lifting may have originally been a feature 
of it. ] A money box in a shop, warehouse, 
&c. ; a cash-drawer, as in a shop-counter or 
the like, where the dailv drawings are kept. 
Sometimes formerly called Tiller. 

They break up counters, doors, and tills. Srvift. 
He had contrived to break his own bank and plun- 
der his own till. Ld. Lytton. 

Till (til), 71. [Orldn unknown ; originally a 
Scottish term.] A kind of stiff clayey earth; 
specifically, in geol. a name for the boulder- 
clays of Scotland, and now extended by 


geologists to other formations of the same 
kind and origin. 

Till (til), prep. [A Scandinavian preposition, 
commonly used in Scotland and the north 
of England where to would be used in Eng- 
lish; as, gang tUl him, speak till him : Icel. 
and Dan. tU, Sw. till. * Both forms to and 
till are we believe identical, the latter being 
a compound particle, til, although the ori- 
gin of the I has not as yet been made out. 
The uncompounded particle ti is not en- 
tirely unknown In the Scandinavian.’ Vig- 
fusson.] 1. To the time of; until; as, I did not 
see the man till the last time he came ; I 
waited for him till four o’clock; 1 will wait 
till next week.— now, to the present 
time; as, I never heard of the fact till now.— 
Till then, to that time; as, I never heard of 
the fact till then.— 2. Used before verbs and 
sentences in a like sense, denoting to the 
time specified in the sentence or clause fol- 
lowing; as, I will wait till you arrive. 

He said to them. Occupy ^i'// 1 come. Luke xix. 13. 

Certain of the lews . , . bound themselves under 
a curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink; 
tiil they had killed Paul. Acts xxiii. 13. 

Meditate so long till you make some act of prayer 
to Ciod. yer. Taylor. 

[This use may be explained by supplying 
the tine when or the like.] — 3. To; unto; as 
far as; up to. [Rare.] 

Similar sentiments will recur to every one familiar 
with his writings — all through them till the very end. 

Prof. IVilson. 

4.t To.— As an equivalent to the pre- 
position to in several of its senses, till has 
been traced from our earliest writers to 
Fuller. ‘ Left till her executors another 
(college) to be builded. ’ Bp. Fisher. ‘ After- 
wards restored till his liberty and arch- 
bislioprick.' Fuller. 

Till (til), v.t. [A. Sax. tilian, to labour, exert 
one’s self, toil, take care of, plough, culti- 
vate, (fee. ; lit. to make fit or fitted, from til 
(A. Sax. and Goth.), lit, good; 0, Sax. tilian, 
to cultivate ; 0. Fris. tilia, to produce, to 
cultivate ; D. telen, to raise, to cultivate, to 
breed; O.G. zil6n, to cultivate. Toil is a 
closely allied form,] 1. To plough and pre- 
pare for seed, and to dress the crops of; to 
cultivate; to labour. 

The Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
Lden to fill the ground from whence he was taken. 

Gen. iii. 23. 

2.t To procure; to prepare. 

Nor know.s he how to digpe a well, 

Nor neatly dresse a spring ; 

Nor knows a trap or snare to fill, 

IT. Browne. 

Tillable (til'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
tilled; arable; lit for the plough. 

The tillable fields are so hilly, that the oxen can 
hardly take sure footing. Rich. Caretu. 

TlUsea (til'le-a), n, [In honour of M. A. Tilli, 
an Italian botanist.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Crassulaceoe. They are small 
annual succulent herbs, of wide distribution 
and of no special interest. T. muscosa is a 
British plant. It grows on moist, barren, 
sandy heaths in the south of England, anti 
occurs also in Western Europe and Jforth 
Africa. 

Tillage (tiriij), ti. The operation, practice, 
or ^ of tilling or preparing land for seed, 
and keeping the ground free from weeds 
which might impede the growth of crops; 
cultivation; culture; husbandry. Tillage in- 
cludes manuring, ploughing, harrowing, and 
rolling land, or whatever is done to bring it 
to a proper state to receive the seed; and 
the operations of ploughing, harrowing, and 
hoeing the ground, to destroy weeds and 
loosen the soil after it is planted. 
TiUandsia (til-and'zi-a), n. [In honour of 
Elias Tillands, professor of physic at Abo.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Bromeliacea). 
'J'he species are most of them parasitical, 
and are natives of South America. T. utri- 
culata is the wild pine of the colonists 01 
Jamaica. The leaves of most of the species 
are dilated at the base so as to form a bottle- 
like cavity, capable of containing a pint or 
more, into which the rain and dew flows, 
conducted by channels in the leaves. Tra- 
vellers tap these vegetable pitchers for the 
sake of the grateful fluid they contain. The 
fibrous part of the stem of T. usneoides, after 
the outer cellular portion Is removed by 
steeping in water, is used In place of horse- 
hair for stuffing cushions, mattresses, and 
the like in America. 

Tiller (tiF6r), n. One who tills; a husband- 
man; a cultivator; a ploughman. 

Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the ground. Gen. Iv. a. 


F&te, flir, fat. f^ll; mS, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, So. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Tiller n. [From D. tiUen, to Ult.] 

1. The handle ol a spade. [Provincial.]— 

2, Naut. the bar or lever fitted to the head 
of rudder, and employed to turn the helm 
of a ship or boat in steering.— 8. t (a) The 
stalk or handle of a cross-bow. The 
cross-bow itself. ‘ You can shoot in a tiUer.’ 
Beau. <fc FI. 

Tiller t (til'6r), n. [See Till, a money box.] 
A small drawer; a till. Dryden. 

Tiller (til'6r), n. [Comp. A. Sax. telgor, a 
plant, a shoot.] The shoot of a plant, spring- 
ing from the root or bottom of the original 
stalk; also, a sapling or sucker. 

Tiller (til'6r), v.i. To put forth new shoots 
from the root, or round the bottom of the 
original stalk; as, wheat or rye tillers; it 
spreads by tillering. Written also TUlow. 

TUler-ohaln (til'^r-chan), n. Naut. one of 
the chains leading from the tiller -head 
round the barrel of the wheel, by which the 
vessel is steered. 

Tiller -head (tirer-bed), n. Naut. the ex- 
tremity of the tiller, to which the tiller rope 
or chain is attached. 

TlUer-rope (til'6r-r6p), n. a rope serving 
the same purpose as a tiller-chain. 

Tilley -seed (tirii-sed), n. Same as Tilly- 
seed. 

TlUle-walUe (til'i-wal-i), «. Fiddle-faddle. 

[Scotch. ] See TiLLY-FALLY. 

l^mant (til'man), n. A man who tills the 
earth; a husbandman. Tmser. 

TUlOt (tiVot), n. A bale or bundle. Sim- 

monds. 

TUlow (til'6), v.i. Same as Tiller. 

Tilly (tiVi), a. Having the character of till 
or boulder-clay; as, soil resting on a tilly 
bod. 

Tmy-fiaiv,TUly-vally(tiri-fal-i,til'i-val-i). 
An interjection formerly used when any- 
thing said was rejected as trifling or imper- 
tinent. 

Tilly-fally, Sir John ! never tell me ; your ancient 
swaggerer comes not in my doors. Shak. 

TlUy-seed (til'Ii-sed), n. The seed of Croton 
Pavanum, which furnish croton-oil like 
those of Croton Tiglium. 

Tllmus (til'miis), n. [L., from Gr. tillo, to 
luck.] In med. floccillation, or picking of 
ed-clothes. See Floccillation. 

TUt (tilt), 71. [A. Sax. teld, a tent or tabei- 
nacle; Dan. and L.G. telt, Icel. tjald, G. zelt, 
tent; from stem of A. Sax. teldan, to cover] 
1. A tent: a covering overhead. 


military exercise on horseback, in which the 
combatants attacked each other with lances. 

‘ Victor at the tUt and tournament. ' Tenny- 
son.—^. A tilt-hammer (which see). — 4. In- 
clination forward; as, the tUt of a cask. — 
6. In geol. the abrupt throwing up of strata 
at a nigh angle of inclination. Tilts are 
usually accompanied by fractures andcrush- 
ings of the strata. 

TUi-boat (tilt'bot), n. A boat having a tilt 
or cover of canvas or other cloth. 

TUter (tilt'6r), 71. 1. One who tilts; one who 
jousts or rides against an opponent with a 
lance; one who fights. 

Let me alone to match your tilter. Granville. 

2. One who hammers with a tilt. 

TUth (tilth), n. [A. Sax. tdth, culture, from 
tilian, to till; as to form comp, spilth.] 
1. The act or operation of tilling or prepar- 
ing the ground for a crop; tillage; cultiva- 
tion; husbandry. ‘His full tilth and hus- 
bandry.* Shak.— 2. The state of being tilled 
or prepared for a crop; as, land is in good 
tilth when it is manured, ploughed, brolcen, 
and mellowed for receiving the seed. —8. That 
which is tilled ; tillage ground. ‘ Wither’d 
holt or tilth or pasturage.’ Tennyson.— 
4. In agri. the degree or depth of soil turned 
by the plough or spade; that available soil 
on the earth’s surface into which the roots 
of crops strike. 

Tilt-hammer (tilt'ham-mfer), n. A large 
hammer worked by steam or water power, 
and used in iron and steel manufacture 
where heavy forging is required. For the 
heaviest work of this description it has 
been superseded by the steam-nammer, but 
it is still advantageously used where lighter 
work has to be done. An ordinary form of tilt- 
hammer is represented in the accompany- 



Being on shore wee made a lill with our oares and 
saylc. Hackluyt. 

2. The cloth covering of a cart or wagon. — 
8. The cover of a boat; a small canopy or 
awning of canvas or other cloth extended 
over the stern-slieets of a boat. 

The roaring crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay, 

Tilt (tilt), v.t. To cover with a tilt or awn- 
ing. 

Tilt (tilt), v.t. [A. Sax. tealtian, to waver, 
tealt, inconstant; comp. O.Fris. tilla, D. and 
L.G. mien, to raise, to heave up; Sw. tulta, 
to waddle. See also Tilt, v.i] 1. To in- 
cline; to raise one end of, as of a cask, for dis- 
charging liquor; as, to tilt a barrel.— 2. To 
point or thrust, as a lance. 

Sons against fathers tilt the fatal lance, y. Philips 

S.t To put or thrust a weapon at. ‘He 
should tilt her. ’ Beau, tfr FI. — 4. To ham- 
mer or forge with a tilt-hammer or tilt; as, 
to tilt steel to render it more ductile.— To 
tilt up, in geol. to throw up suddenly or 
abruptly at a high angle of inclination; as, 
the strata are tilted up. 

Tilt (tut), v.i. [As to senses 1 and 2 comp. 
Prov. E. toll, a blow against a beam or the 
like; Icel. tiilt, a trotting, an amble; the 
other senses are more directly connected 
with some of the words instanced under 
Tilt, v. t.] 1. To run or ride and thrust with 
a lance; to joust, as in a tournament. Hence 
—2. Generally, to fight or thrust; to rush as 
in combat. ‘To play with mammets, and to 
tilt with lips.’ Shak. ‘Swords out and 
tilting one at other’s breast.* Shak.— 8. To 
move unsteadily; to ride, float, and toss. 

The fleet swlA tilting o’er the surges flew. Pope. 
4. To lean forward; to rise or fall into a 
sloping position; to fall as on one side. 

I am not bound to explain how a table tilts, any 
more than to indicate now, under the conjuror's 
hands, a pudding appears in a hat. Faraday 

Tilt (tilt),n. [See the above verbs. ] 1. A thrust. 
‘ Two or three of his liege subjects, whom 
he very dexterously put to death with the 
tilt of his lanoe.’ Addison.— 2. Formerly, a 


ing engraving, a is the timber or wrought- 
iron shank or helve; it is hung upon an axis 
at about one-third of its length, and is 
worked by a series of revolving cams or tap- 
pets cc, fixed into the circumference of the 
cam-ring b, mounted upon the shaft of a 
steam-engine or water-wheel. These cams 
act successively by depressing the shorter 
limb of the shank a and tilting up the other 
end, until, by the continued revolution, the 
former is disengaged, and the opposite ex- 
tremity, armed with a heavy cast-iron ham- 
mer d, descends with considerable force upon 
the anvil e. Sec STEAM-HAMMER. 

TUting-flllet (tilt'ing-fll-let), n. A cham- 
fered fillet of wood laid under slating where 
it joins to a wall to raise it slightly and pre- 
vent the water from entering the joint. 

THtlngr - helmet (tilt'ing-hel-met), n. A 
larg^elraet sometimes worn over the other 
at tournaments. 

Tiltlng-speax (tilt'ing-sper), n. A spear or 
lance used in tilts and tournaments. See 
Tournament. 

Tilt-mill (tilt’rail), n. A name sometimes 
given to tne macliinery by which tilt-ham- 
mers are worked. 

Tilt-up, Tip-up (tilt'up, tip'up), n. The 
sandpiper. [United States.] 

Tilture (tirtfir), 7>. The act or process of 
tilling; tillage. [Obsolete and rare ; an er- 
roneous formation.] 

Good tilth brings .seedes, 

Euill weedes. Tusser. 

Tilt-yard (tllt'yftrd), n. A place for tilting; 
lists for combats. ‘ The tilt-yard of Tem- 
plestowe.* Sir W. Scott. 

ra-WOOd (til'wpd), n. The timber of Oreo- 
daphne foetens, noted for its abominable 
smell. 

Tlxnalla (ti-mali-a), n. A genus of birds be- 
longing to the thrush family (Turdidte or 
Me^idce), found in the groves and small 
woods of Java. The species {T. pUeata) de- 
scribed by Dr. Horsfleld is 6^ inches in 
length, the body stout and ovate. The fea- 
thers are peculiarly long and soft, and the 
note slow, regular, and pleasant. 


Tlxnarcha (ti-mUr'ka), 71. A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, allied to Chrysomela. T. 
laevigata, a British species, from ^ to | inch 
in length, is known by the name of Uoody- 
nose beetle. It frequents woods, turf, and 
low herbage. Most of the species are of a 
dark colour. 

Timbal (tim'bal), ti. [See Tymbal.] A 
kettle-drum. 

Timber (tlm^bdr), n. [A. Sax. timber, tim- 
ber, wood, framework, structure ; Icel. 
timhr, timber, wood felled for building; 
Dan. tbmmer, timber, a frame; D. timrner, 
an apartment; getimmer, timber -work; 
O.H.G. zimbar, wood, edifice; Mod.G. zim- 
mer, an apartment, zimrnerholz (lit. timber- 
wood), timber, zimmerrnann, a carpenter. 
The oldest meaning seems to have been 
structure, edifice, as in 0. Sax. timbar, 
O.Fris. tiinlter, an edifice, and as seen in the 
different verbs; A. Sax. Umbrian, Goth.tm- 
rjan, Teel. Umbra, Dan. tbmre, G. zimmem, 
to build. The root is that of Gr. demo, to 
build, domes, L. domus, a house (whence 
domestic, domicile^ Ac.). Timber therefore 
means literally building materials. J 1. Trees 
cut down, squared, or capable of being 
squared into beams, rafters, boards, planks, 
<fec., for being employed in house or ship 
building, or in carpentry, joinery, <fcc. (See 
Batten, Deal, Plank, Lumber.) Timber 
is generally sold by the load. A load of 
rough or unhewn timber is 40 cubic feet, 
and a load of squared timber 60 cubic feet, 
reckoned to weigh 20 cwt. In regard to 
planks, deals, &c., the load consists of so 
many square feet; thus a load of 1 Inch 
plank is 600 square feet; a load of plank 
more than 1 inch thick equals 600 s(|uare 
feet divided by the thickness in inches. 
Wood is a general term, comprehending 
under it timber, dye-woods, fancy woods, 
fire- wood, &c., but the word timber is often 
used in a loose sense for all kinds of felled 
and seasoned wood. —2. A general term ap- 
plied to growing trees yielding wood suit- 
able for constructive purposes. Some of the 
ConifercB yield valuable timber, as the dif- 
ferent kinds of fir and pine. The great ma- 
jority of trees valuable as timber, however, 
are true exogens, as the oak, ash, elm, 
beech, sycamore, (fee., among British trees; 
the chestnut and walnut among those of the 
South of Europe; and the maliogany, teak, 
(fee., of tropical countries. 

At Mount Kdgecumbe you will behold the finest 
timber in existence, towering up to the summits of 
the hills, and feathering down to the shingle on the 
beach. Marryat. 

8. The body, stem, or trunk of a tree. 

We take 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ tlie timber. 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 

The air will drink the sap. Shak. 

4. The materials for any structure. 

Such dispositions are the . . . fittest timber to 
make politics of. Paeon. 

6. A single piece of wood for building, or 
already framed; one of the main beams of 
a fabric. 

Many of the timbers were decayed. Coxe. 

6. Naut. a timber is one of the curving 
pieces of wood, branching outward from the 
keel up, on each side, forming the ribs of a 
ship. 

Timber (tim'bSr), v.t. To furnish with tim- 
ber. See Timbered. 

Timber t (tim'bdr), v.i. To take to a tree; 
to light or build on a tree. 

The one ujok up in a thicket of brushwood, and 
the other timbered upon a tree hard by. 

Sir P. J.' Estrange. 

Timber (tim'bfer), 71. l. [Fr. timbre, Sw. 
timber, L.G. timmer, Q. zimmer, a certain 
number of skins. Origin doubtful.] An old 
mercantile term, used both in England and 
Scotland, to denote a certain number of 
skins— in the case of the skins of martens, 
ermines, sables, and the like, forty; of other 
skins, one hundred and twenty. 

Two timber of sables, which with much diligence 
had been recovered out of the wreck. Heylin. 

2. [Fr. Hmbre, a crest, a helmet.] In her. 
(a) a rank or row of ermine in noblemen's 
coats. (&) The helmet, mitre, coronet, &c., 
when placed over the arms in a complete 
achievement. 

TlmlMr t (tlm'bSr), v. t. [Fr. timbre, a crest, 
a helmet] To surmount; to decorate, as a 
crest does a coat of arms. 

A purple plume timbers his stately crest. 

Sylvester. 

Tlmber-brlblc (tim'b6r-brik), ti. A piece of 
timber of the size and shape of a brick, in- 


ch, eAain; dh, Sc. loeh; g, flio; j, /ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, siTigr; th, then; th, tAin; w, tdg; wh, u^hig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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sorted in brickwork to attach the finish- 
ings to. 

Timbered (tim'bCrd), p. and a. 1. Fur- 
nished with timbers; as, a well-ttwi6ered 
house.— 2. t Built; framed; shaped; formed; 
contrived. 

My arrows, 

Too sliehtly timber'd for so loud a wind, 

Would liave reverted to ray bow again. Shak. 
He left the succession to his second .son ; not be- 
cause he thought him the best timbered to support it. 

Sir H. IVotton. 

3. t Massive like timber. 

His timbred bones all broken, rudely rumbled. 

Spenser. 

4. Covered with growing timber; as, well- 
timbered land. 

Timber-frame (tim'bSr-fram), n. Same as 
Oang-aaw. E. H. Knight. 

TlmlMr-head (tim'b6r-hed), 71. Naut. the 
top end of a timber, rising above the deck, 
and serving for belaying ropes, <fec. ; other- 
wise called Kcvel-head. 

Tlmber-hltch (tim'bCr-hich), n. Naut. the 
end of a rope taken round a spar, led under 
and over the standing part, and passed two 
or three turns round its own part, making 
a jamming eye. See Hitoh. 

Tlmberllsk (tim'bCr-liug), n. A small tim- 
ber tree! [Local. ] 

Timber-lode (tira'b6r-lod), 71. in law, a 
service by which tenants formerly were to 
carry timber felled from the woods to the 
lord's house. 

Timber-man (tim'b6r-man), n. In mining, 
the man employed in placing supports of 
timber in the mine. Weale. 

Tlmber-mare (tim'b6r-inar), n. A sort of 
wooden horse on which soldiers are made 
to ride as a punishment. Johnson. 
nmber-merebant (tim'b6r-m6r-chant), n. 
A dealer in timber. 

Tlmber-SOrlbe (tim'b6r-akrTb), n. A metal 
tool or pointed instrument for marking 
timber. Simmonds. 

TLmber-SOWt (tim'l>6r-8ou), n. A timber- 
worm; a wood-louse. Bacon. 

Tlmber-toe (tim'b6r-td), n. A term applied 
ludicrously to a wooden leg or to a person 
with a wooden leg. 

Timber-trade (tim'b6r-trad), n. Commerce 
in timber; as, tne timber-trade of Canada. 
Timber -tree (tim'bCr-tre), n. A tree suit- 
able for timber, bee Timber. 

Timber -work (tim'bCr-wSrk), 7i. Work 
formed of wood. 

Tlmber-wormt (tim'b6r-w6rm), n. Same as 
Timber-sow. ' Vile timber -wo nnes.' Sir J. 


Tlmburlnet (tim-bO-ren'), n. A tambourine. 
Time ( tim ), n. [A. Sax. ttma, time, hour, 
season; Icel. Hmi, Sw. and Dan. time; not 
in the other Teutonic languages ; origin 
doubtful. Probably of same stem as tide, and 
the root may bo da, as in Skr, dd, to cut, to 
tlivide (the d becoming t in accordance with 
Grimm's law), in which case time might be 
compared with L. tempus, so far as similarity 
of ideas is concerned, supposing the latter 
to be from root tern, to cut] 1. The general 
idea of successive existence; the measure of 
duration. Time is absolute or relative; ab- 
solute time is considered without any rela- 
tion to bodies or their motions. It is con- 
ceived by us as unbounded, continuous, 
liomogeneous, unchangeable in the order of 
its parts, and divisible without end. Rela- 
tive time is the sensible measure of any por- 
tion of duration, often marked by particular 
phenomena, as the apparent revolution of 
the celestial bodies, more especially of the 
sun, or the rotation of the earth on its 
axis. Time is divided into years, months, 
weeks, days, hours, minutes, and seconds ; 
but of these portions the years and days 
only are marked by celestial phenomena. 
In order to measure time we etnploy some 
equable motion, and we judge those times 
to be equal which pass while a moving body 
proceeding with a unifonn motion passes 
over equal spaces. The instruments em- 
ployed formeasuring time are clocks.chrono- 
nieters, clepsydras, hour-glasses, and dials ; 
but the three first are those chiefiy used. 
Time is often poetically personified as mas- 
culine. ‘ The plain bald pate of father Tiine 
himself.’ Shak. 

Why grieve that Time has brought so soon 

The sober age of manhood on? 

As idly should I weep at noon 

To see the blu.sh of morning gone. Sryant. 

The idea of time is the recognition of an order of 
.sequence in our states of consciousness. 

C/er^ Maxrvelt. 

2. A particular portion or part of duration, 
whether past, present, or future, and con- 
ceived either as a space or as a point, a 
period as well as a moment ; occasion ; sea- 
son ; moment ; as, he was present at the 
time; he was absent at that time. 

God who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophet-s, 
&c. Hcb. i. I. 

3. A proper time; a season proper or api)ro- 
priated to something; hence, opportunity. 

There is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven. Eccles. iii. i. 


Davies. 

Tlmber-yaxd (tim'b6r-yUrd), n. A yard or 
place where timber is deposited. 

l^bestere.t n. A woman who perfonned 
on the timbrel or tambourine. Romaimt 
of the Rose. 

TlmbOUrlne t (tim-bo-ren'), n. A tambou- 
rine. 

Tlznbre (timT^er), n. l. a certain number 
of skins. See TIMBER.— 2. In her. a rank 
or row of ermine. See Timber. 

Timbre (tim'br), n. [Fr. , from L. tympanum, 
a drum.] In music, the peculiar quality of 
a tone or sound which distinguishes any 
given tone or sound of one instrument or 
voice from the same tone or sound of an- 
other instrument or voice. This peculiar 
quality in musical sounds is caused by the 
mingling of a series of secondary tones with 
the primary one ; as, when the string of a 
pianoforte is struck, the string, whilst vi- 
brating as a whole, is at the same time 
divided and again subdivided into aliquot 
vibrating segments, which, as it were, ride 
on the back of the principal vibration. The 
character and number of these secondary 
tones coexisting with the principal note is 
the cause of the timbre or quality of sound 
peculiar to different instruments. 

Timbrel (tim'brel), n. [A dim. form of same 
origin as tambour, tambourine. 8p. tam- 
boril, It. tamburello. See TABOUR, TAM- 
BOURINE.] An instrument of music; a kind 
of drum, tabor, or tabret, which has been 
in use from the highest antiouity. It is 
now known under the name of Tambourine 
or Tambour de Basque. See Tambourine. 

And Miriam . . . took a timbrel in her hand; and 
all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances. Hx. xv. 20 . 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark seal 
Jehovah has triumphed— his people are free. 

Moore. 

Tlmbrelled (tim^breld), a. Sung to the 
sound of the timbrel ‘ With timbrel d an- 
thems. ’ MUton. 

Timbres,! n. pi. [Fr.J Timbrels. Romaunt 
of the Rose. 


Conspiracy his time doth take. Shak. 
Seek not time, when time, is past ; 

After-wits are dearly bought. Southwell. 

4. An age ; a part of duration distinct from 
other parts; the period at which any definite 
event occurred or person lived; as, the tune 
of Elizabeth. 

Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make Jiiin the receiver of. Shak. 

Hence the time, the present age; the present 
period; as, men of the time; also any period 
definitely referred to. 

The time is out of Joint : O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set It right. Shak. 
Live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. Shak. 
B. Life, or duration of life, considered as 
employed or destined to employment; an 
allotted period. 

I like this place, 

And willingly would waste my time in it. Shak. 
Your time is not your own, it belongs to God. 

Buckminster. 

6. The present life; existence in this world ; 
the duration of a being. 

Make use of time as thou valuest eternity. Fuller. 

7. The state of things at a particular time ; 
prevailing state of circumstances: generally 
in the plural; as, good times; bad limes; 
hard times ; it is difficult to make both ends 
meet in these times. ~S. Performance or oc- 
cun’ence of an action or event with refer- 
ence to repetition; hence, simply used by 
way of multiplication ; as, four times four. 

‘ Many a time and oft’ Shak. 

‘ Ay me 1 ’ she cries, and twenty times * Woe, woe I ’ 
Shak. 

9. Leisure; sufficient time; convenience of 
time; as, I have not time to speak with you 
now, 

Daniel , . . desired of the king that he would give 
him tifne. Dan. ii. 16 . 

I have resolved to take time, and in spite of all 
misfortunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. 

Swift. 

10. Hour of death or of travail; as, his time 
was come. 

She was within one month of her titne. Clarendon, 


11. All time to come ; the future. [Rare.] 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. Shak, 

12. In music, (a) the relative duration of a 
sound (or rest) as measured by the rhythmi- 
cal proportions of the different notes, taking 
the semibreve (<p) as the unit or standard, 

the minim (^) being half the semibreve, the 

crotchet (j) half the minim, the quaver 

half the crotchet, and so on. Thus, should 
a semibreve be sounded (say) 8 seconds of 
time, a minim would occupy 4 seconds, a 
crotchet 2, a quaver 1, and so on. (&) The 
style of movement or peculiarity of accent 
in a composition, such as is marked by the 
regular grouping of a certain and equal 
number of notes, or of more or less notes 
equal in time value to that certain number, 
through all the bars of a movement; the 
different combinations of sounds and values 
being said to constitute different kinds of 
time, each indicated by a different rhyth- 
mical or time signature. These measures 
or divisions are of several kinds, but may 
be all ranged in two classes, duple or binary 
time and ti-iple or ternary time, the former 
being marked by two beats and the latter 
by three beats to the measure or bar. (c) The 
absolute velocity or rate of movement at 
which a piece is executed, as indicated by 
the English words quick, slow, &c., and the 
Italian grave, lento, presto, and the like.— 

13. In gram, tense. —14. In phren. one of 
the perceptive faculties. Its organ is situ- 
ated on each side of eventuality. Thic 
faculty gives the power of judging of time, 
and of intervals in general. It is essential 
to music and versification, 8ee Phreno- 
logy.— 16. One of the three dramatic uni- 
ties formerly considered essential in the 
classical drama. The unity of time con- 
sisted in keeping the period embraced in 
tlie action of the piece within the limit of 
twenty-four hours. See Unity. — Appa- 
rent time, time regulated by the apparent 
motion of the sun; time a.s shown by a pro- 
perly adjusted sun-dial; solar time.— A«tro- 
noniical time, mean solar time reckoned 
from noon through the twenty-four hours. 
—At times, at distinct intervals of duration. 
‘The Spirit of the Lord began to move him 
at times.' Judg. xiii. 26. ‘Perfumes you 
can take but at times.* Bacon. —Civil time, 
mean time adapted to civil uses, and distin- 
guished into years, months, days, &c. — 
Common time, (a) (milit.) the ordinary time 
taken in marching, being at the rate of 
about ninety Btei)8 jier minute; distinguished 
from quick time, in which the steps are 
about 110 per minute. (?>) In inusic, same 
as Duple Time. See No. VI.— Equation of 
time. See Equation. - Ln time, (a) in good 
season; at the right moment; sufficiently 
early ; before it is too late. ‘ Look to’t in 
time.' Shak. (&) In the course of things; 
by degrees; eventually; as, you will in time 
recover your health. 

/« time the rod becomes more mocked than feared. 

Shak. 

—In good time, (a) at the right moment; in 
good season. ‘i7i good time you gave it.' 
Shak. (6) Fortunately; happily. ' In good 
time here comes the noble duke.’ ^ak. 
Often used ironically ; well and good ; Just 
so; very well. 

There . . . are shewed the ruins of those three 
tabernacles built according to Peter’s desire. In very 
£^ood time, no doubt 1 Fuller. 

—Mean time, or mean solar time, time regu- 
lated by the average or mean. See Mean. 
—Nick of time, the exact point of time re- 
quired by necessity or convenience ; the 
critical moment. See Nick.— SidercaZ time. 
See SIDEREAL.— iSoictr time. Same as Ap- 
parent Time. — Time about, alternately. 
[Colloq.]— Tituc and again, frequently — 
Time enough, soon enough; eai’ly enough. 

Stanley at Bosworth-field, came time enough to 
save his life. Bacon. 

—Time of day, (a) greeting ; salutation ap- 
propriate to the times of the day, as good 
morning, good evening, and the like. ‘Not 
worth the time of day.’ Shak. (b) The 
latest aspect ot affairs; a dodge. [Slang.]— 
Time out of mind, or time imrriernorial, in 
law, time beyond legal memory ; that is, 
the time prior to the reign of Richard I. , 
A,D. 1189.— To move, run, or go against time, 
to move, run, or go, as a horse, as rapidly 
as possible, in order to ascertain the great- 
est speed attainable, or the greatest distance 
whloncan be passed over in a given time.— 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; mi, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl. Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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To kill time, to beguile time; to occupy one's 
self so as to cause time to pass pleasantly 
or without too much tediousness. — To lose 
time, (a) to fail by delay to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded by 
any conjuncture; to delay. ‘The earl lost 
no time but marched day and night.' Clar- 
endon. (b) To go too slow; as, a watch 
or clock loses time. — Time is used in the 
formation of a good many self-explanatory 
compounds, as fim^-battered, fme-conse- 
crated,iiwe-consumlng,firnc-enduring,<mie- 
kllling, firne-sanctioned, twrie-wasting, time- 
worn, and the like. 

Time (tim), v.t pret. & pp. timed; ppr. 
timing. 1. To adapt to the time or occasion; 
to bring, begin, or perform at the proper 
season or time ; as, the measure is well 
timed or ill timed; no small part of political 
wisdom consists in knowing how to time 
propositions and measures. 

Mercy is good, but kings mistake its timinfr. 

Drydfn. 

2. To regulate as to time. ‘ Who overlooked 
the oars and timed the stroke.’ Addison. 

Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, times my breath. 

Tennyson. 

3. To ascertain the time, duration, or rate 
of; as, to time the speed of a horse; to tiim 
a race. — 4. To measure, as in music or har- 
mony. 

Time (tim). v.i. l. To waste time; to de- 
fer; to procrastinate. [Rare.] 

They titned it out all that spring and a great part 
of the next summer. Daniel. 

2. To keep time; to harmonize. 

Beat, haj)py stars, timing with things Vielow, 

Tennyson. 

Time -ball (tlm'bal), n. A ball dropped 
down a staff at observatories to publish cer- 
tain preconcerted times, 1 p.M. being that 
in general use. Such balls are of great use 
to navigators for determining the error and 
rate of their chronometers. 

Time-bargain (tim' bar-gin), n. A contract 
for the sale or purchase of merchandise, or 
of stock, at a certain time. These bargains 
are often more gambling transactions, car- 
ried on from time to time by the mere pay- 
ment of the difference between the stipu- 
lated price and the actual price on the day 
fixed for the pretended delivery of the stock 
or goods, the party buying having no inten- 
tion of taking over either, and the party 
selling not having in his possession what he 
professes to sell, 

Tlme-begxilllng(tim'be-gn-ing), a. Making 
the time pass quickly. ‘ Time - beguiling 
sport. ' Shak. 

Time -bettering (tim'bot-Wr-ing), a. Im- 
proving the state of things; full of innova- 
tions. * The time-bettering Shak. 

Tlme-be wasted (tim'be-wast-ed), a. Used 
up by time; consiinied. ‘My oil-dried lamp 
and tiine.-heivasted light.' Shak. 

Time-bill (tim'bil), n. A time-table. 
Time-book (tim'bpk), n. A book in which 
is kept a record of the time persons have 
worked. 

Time-candle (tim'kan-dl), n. A candle in 
which the size and quality of the material 
and the wick are so regulated that a certain 
length will burn in a given time. 
Time-detector (tim'de-tekt-6r), n. An in- 
strument for recording the time at which a 
watchman may be present at different sta- 
tions on his beat; a tell-tale. 

Timeful (tim'ful), a. Seasonable; timely; 
sufficiently early. ‘Interrupting, by his 
vigilant endeavours, all offer of timeful re- 
turn towards God. ’ Raleigh. [Rare. ] 
Time -fuse (tim'fuz), 7i. A fuse which can 
be so arranged as to explode a charge at a 
certain determinate interval after the time 
of its ignition. 

Time-gim (tim'gun), n. A gun which is fired 
by means of a mechanical contrivance and 
a current of electricity at a particular time, 
as ou the falling of a time-ball, or as a sub- 
stitute for It. 

Time-bonoured (tIm'on-6rd), a. Honoured 
for a long time ; venerable and worthy of 
honour by reason of antiouity and long con- 
tinuance; as, a time-honoured custom. 

* Time-honoured grove.' JHaeon. 

Tlmelat (tim'ist), n. Same as Timiet. * She 
was a perfect timeieV C. Reade. 
Time-keeper (tim'k6p-6r), n. i. A clock, 
watch, or chronometer. •— 2. A person who 
keeps, marks, or regulates the time, as of 
the departure of conveyances, in musical 
performances, at races, and the like; a per- 
«on who keeps the time during which a 
number of workmen work. 


Timeless (tim'les), a. l. Unseasonable; 
done at an improper time. ‘His all too 
timeless speed.’ Shak. 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feast 
Timeless. Pope. 

2. t Untimely ; immature ; done or suffered 
before the proper time. 

Must I liehold thy timeless, cruel death? Shak. 

3. Without end; interminable. 'Timeless 
night and chaos.’ Young. 

Timelessly (tim'les-li), adv. In a timeless 
manner; unseasonably. 

O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted. 

Soft silken primrose, fading timelessly. Milton. 

Timeliness (tim 'lines), n. The state or 
quality of being timely; seasonableness ; 
being in good time. 

Timellng t (timTing), n. A time-server. 

Divers ministers are faint-hearted, and were, as it 
sectiieth, but timelings, Becon. 

Time-lock (tim'IokVji. A lock having clock- 
work attached, which, when wound up, pre- 
vents the bolt being withdrawn when locked, 
until a certain interval of time has elapsed, 
even by means of the proper key. 

Timely (tim'li), a. 1. Seasonable; being in 
good time; sufficiently early; as, the de- 
fendant had timely notice of this motion ; 
timely care will often prevent great evils.— 
2.t Keeping time or measure. 'Their timely 
voices.’ Spenser.- Z. Early; soon attained. 

‘ My timely death. ' Shak. 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. Shak. 

Timely (tim'li), ado. Early; soon; in good 
season. 

Timely advised, the coming evil shun. Prior. 

Timely-parted ftim'li-pHr-ted), a. Having 
died a natuml death. ‘A timely -parted 
ghost.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
Timenoguy(ti-men'o-gi),n. Naut. formerly 
a rope made fast to the stock of the waist- 
anchor, to keep the tacks and sheets from 
fouling on the stock; used also for several 
other purposes. 

Timeoua ^im'us), a. Timely; seasonable. 
Formerly written Timous. ‘ A wise and 
timous inquisition.’ Bacon. [Tinuams and 
Timeotisly seem to be sehlom used by Eng- 
lish writers. In Scotland they are common 
in legal and commercial phraseology.] 
Timeously (tim'us-li), a. In a tirneous man- 
ner; seasonably; in good time. Dr.O.Cheyne; 
Sir iV. Scott. See 'ITmeous. 

Time -piece (tim'pes), 7i. A clock, watch, 
or other instrument to measure or show 
the progress of time, especially a small clock 
suited to chimney-pieces, side-tables, and 
the like. 

Time-pleaser (tim'plez-6r), n. One who 
complies with the prevailing opinions, what- 
ever they may be. 

Scandal'd the suppliants for the people, call'd them 
Tirne-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. Shak. 

Time-server (tim'sCrv-fir), 7i. One who acts 
conformably to times and seasons; now gen- 
erally applied to one who meanly and for 
selfish ends adapts his opinions and manners 
to the times; one wlio obsequiously com- 
plies with the ruling jjower. 

He is a good time-server that improves the present 
for God’s glory and his own salvation. Fuller. 

Time-server was used two hundred years ago quite 
as often for one in an honourable, as in a dishonour- 
able sense. Trench. 

Time-servi^ (tim's^rv-ing), a. Complying 
with the times; obsequiously complying 
with the humours of men in power. 
Time-serving (tlm'sCrv-ing), n. An acting 
conformably to times and seasons; now, 
usually an obsequious compliance with the 
humours of men in power, which implies a 
surrender of one’s Independence, and some- 
times of one's integrity. 

Trimming and time-serving, which are but two 
words for the same thing, always produce confusion. 

South. 

Time -servingnessC tim 'sSrv-ing-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being time-serving; 
a truckling compliance. Roger North. 
Time-Sigllt (tim'sit), n. Au observation of 
a heavenly body for obtaining the time. 
Time-table (tim'ta-bl), n, l. A table or 
register of times, as of the hours to be ob- 
served in a school, of the departure and 
arrival of railway trains, steamboats, &c., 
of high water, and the like, —2. In music, a 
table containing the relative value of every 
note. 

Timid (tlm'id), a. [L. timidus, from timeo, to 
fear, from same root as Skr. tamos, dark- 
ness.] Fearful; wanting courage to meet 


danger; timorous; not bold, ‘The timid 
hare. ’ Thmnson. 

Fear is an instructor of great sagacity, and the 
herald of all revolutions. . . . Our property is timid, 
our laws arc timid, our cultivated classes arc timid. 

Emerson. 

Syn. Fearful, timoious, afraid, cowardly, 
pusillanimous, faint-hearted, shrinking, re- 
tiring. 

Timidity (ti-mid'i-ti). n. [L. timiditas. See 
Timid. ] The state or quality of being timid; 
fearfulness; want of courage or boldness to 
face danger; tiinorousness ; habitual cow- 
ardice. ‘ Timidity of heart. ’ Holland. 

The weak-minded individual upon the throne sac- 
rificed the public interest sometimes through habit- 
ual timidity, sometimes through silly ambition. 

Hal lam. 

Timidly (tim'id-li), adr. In a timid man- 
ner; weakly; without courage. 

Timidness (tirn'id-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being timid; timidity. 

TimldOUSt (tiin'id-us), a. Timid; fearful ; 
faint-hearted, ‘A timidous man.’ Roger 
North. 

Timist (tim'ist), n. 1. In music, a performer 
who keeps good time. — 2. t One who con- 
forms to the times; a time-server. 

A timist . . . hath no more of a conscience than 
fear, and his religion is not his but the prince’s. He 
reverenceth a courtier’s servant’s servant. 

Sir T. Overbury. 

Timmen (tim'en), n. A kind of woollen 
cloth; taniine, ‘Broadcloth and timmen.' 
Miss Fcrrier. 

Timmer (tim'Cr), A certain number of 
small skins. See ’I'IMBER. 

Timocracy (ti-mok'ra-si), n. [Gr. tirnoJera- 
tia timB, honour, worth, and krated, to 
rule.] A form of government in which a 
certain amount of property is requisite as 
a qualification for oifice. It also signified a 
government which formed a sort of mean 
between aristocracy and oligarchy, when 
the ruling class, composed of the best and 
noblest citizens, struggled for pre-eminence 
among themselves. 

Ttoocratlc (ti-mo-krat'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to timocracy. 

Timoneert (ti-mon-er'), n. [Pr. timonnier, 
from Union, a helm or tiller, from L. temo, 
temonis, a pole.] Naut. a helmsman; also, 
one on the look-out who directs the helms- 
man. 

Ttmonist (ti'mon-ist), n. A misanthrope; 
lit. one like Timon of Athens. Dekker. 

Tlmonlze (ti'mon-iz), v.i. 'To play the mis- 
anthrope. 

Timorous (tlm'or-us), a. [O.E. timerous 
{Chaucer), L.L. timorosus, h’om L. timor, 
fear, from tinwo, to fear. See 'I'lMlD, ] 1. Fear- 
ful of danger; timid ; destitute of courage ; 
as, a timorous female. ‘A timorous tliief.' 
Shak.— 2. Indicating fear; characterized by 
fear ; full of scruples; as, timorous doubts. 

‘ Timrous accents. ' Shak. ‘ Timorous 
dreams. ' Shak. 

Prepossessed heads will ever doubt it, and timor- 
ous beliefs will never dare to try it. 

Sir T. Brmvne. 

Timorously (tim'or-us-li), adv. In a timor- 
ous manner; fearfully; timidly; without 
boldness; with much fear. 

r.et dastard souls be timorously wise. Philips. 

Tlmorousness (tim'or-us-nes), n. The state 
or (luality of being timorous ; fearfulness ; 
timidity; want of courage. 

The clergy, through the timorousness of many 
among them, were refused to be heard by their 
counsel. Swift. 

Tlmorsome (tim'or-sum), a. Easily fright- 
ened; timid. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Timothy-grass (tim'd-thi-gros), n. A valu- 
able fodder-plant, the Phleum pratensc, or 
common cat’s-tail grass. See Phleum, 
Timous (tim'usX a. See Timeous. 

Timously (tim'us-li), adv. See Timeou.sly. 
Timpano (tim'pa-no), n. pL Timpani (tim'- 
pa-ni). See Tympano. 

Tim-Whlskey (tlm'>Yhi8-ki), n. A light one- 
horse chaise without a head. ‘ The differ- 
ence . . . between a whiskey and a Tim- 
whiskey, that is to say, no difference at all.' 
Southey. 

Tin (tin), n. [A. Sax. D. Dan. and Icel. tin, 
Sw. ten, Q. zinn; comp. L. stannum, zinc, 
tin; W. ystcen. Armor, stean, It. stan—tin. 
Notwithstanding a certain similarity these 
latter forms may not be cimnected with the 
Teutonic.] 1. At. wt. 118 Sym. Sn. A 
metal of a white brilliant colour, slightly 
tinged with gray. In hardness it is inter- 
mediate between gold and lead; it is very 
malleable, and may be beaten out into leaves 
less than the thousandth of an inch in thick- 
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ness. It is more tenaciouB than lead, and 
very flexible, and when bent in the Angers 
it emits a peculiar crackling sound. Its 
speciflc gravity is 7 -29. It melts at 442’, and 
if heated to whiteness in air it takes Are 
and burns with a white flame, forming per- 
oxide of tin. Tin is rather a scarce metal, 
being found in few places of the world in 
any quantity. The mines in Cornwall are 
its most productive source; it also occurs in 
Bohemia, Saxony, and Spain; in the islands 
of Banca and Billiton, and the Straits Set- 
tlements, in Asia; in Mexico, Chili, Peru, 
and Massachusetts, in America; and in Aus- 
tralia. There are only two ores of tin: the 
native binoxide, called tin-stom, and the 
double sulphide of tin and copper, called 
tin pyrites. The binoxide of tin, called also 
cassiterite, is the only ore found in suflicient 
quantities to make it the object of mineral 
explorations. It occurs in Cornwall in two 
forms: (1) in veins where it is blended with 
several other metals, as arsenic, copper, 
zinc, and tungsten; (2) in loose rounded 
masses, grains, or sand in alluvial soil, in 
which state it is called stream-tin. The 
former, when reduced to the metallic state, 
yields block-tin, while the latter yields 
ain-tin, which is the purer of the two. 
hat is tenned wood-tin is found in reni- 
form and botryoidal masses, or in wedge- 
shaped pieces. Tin pyrites, the other ore 
of tin, occurs massive, with a granular com- 
position ; fracture uneven, imperfectly con- 
choidal; lustre metallic; colour steel-gray, 
inclining to yellow; hardness about that of 
fluor-spar. It contains from 14 to 30 per 
cent of tin. The Phoenicians, long before 
the Christian era, fetched this metal, under 
the name of kassiteros, from the British 
islands, which were thence called Cassiter- 
ides, or islands of tin. Oxygen combines 
with tin, forming protoxide of tin or stan- 
nous oxide (SnO), sesquioxide (SnoOg), and 
dioxide or stannic oxide (SnOj). The com- 
pounds of chlorine with tin are dichloride 
or stannous chloride (SnClg), sesquichloride 
or stannoso- stannic chloride (SnjClc), and 
tetrachloride or stannic chloride (SnCl 4 ); 
and of sulphur with it, the protosulphide or 
stannous sulphide (SnS), sesquisulphide 
(SiiaSg), and the disulphide or stannic sul- 

f hiiie (Sn S^). The uses of tin are numerous, 
t is much used as a covering to several 
other metals, as in tin-plate and cooking 
vessels of copper. Combined with copper 
it forms bronze, bell -metal, and several 
other useful alloys. With lead it forms pew- 
ter, and solder of various kinds. Tin-foil 
coated with mercury forms the reflecting 
surface of glass-mirrors. The solutions of 
tin in the nitric, muriatic, nitro-sulphuric, 
and tartaric acids are much used in dyeing. 
2. Tliin plates of iron covered with tin. See 
Tin-plate. —3. A cant name for money. 
Lord Lytton; Disraeli. [Low.] 

Tin (tin), v.t. pret. & pp. tinned; ppr. tin- 
ning. To cover with tin, or overlay with 
tin-foil. 

TinamidSd (ti-nam'i-de), n. pi. The tina- 
mous, a family of birds intermediate between 
the pheasants (Phasiauidoe) and the bus- 
tards (Otldte). The tail is nearly wanting, 
the wings are short, and the hind-toe is not 
at all developed or has the form of a mere 
claw. The genus Tlnamus is the type. See 
Tinamou. 

Tinamou (tin'a-mb), n. [The native name.] 
A rosorial or gallinaceous bird belonging to 



Great Tinaniou ( T. brasiliefisis). 


the genus Tinamus or Tlnamotis, family 
Tinamidcc, occurring in South America. 
They are remarkable tor a long slender neck, 


covered with feathers, the tips of the barbs 
being slender and slightly curled. They 
vary In size from that of a pheasant down 
to that of a quail, and even smaller. They 
either perch on low trees or hide among 
long grass; are easily caught with a running 
noose, and when cooked the flesh is deli- 
cately white. The great tinamou (T. hra- 
silie7i8i8) is about 18 inches long, and in- 
habits the great forests of Guiana. The 
elegant tinamou (T. eleaans) is one of the 
handsomest of the family to which it be- 
longs. It attains the size of a large grouse. 
The colour is a grayish buff on the head and 
neck, the head being crested, while the back 
Is of a buff and blackish brown. 

Tlnamufi, Tinaxnotls (tin'a-mus, tin-a-mo'- 
tis), n. A genus of rasorial or gallinaceous 
birds belonging to the family Tinamidaj. 
See Tinamou. 

Tinea (ting'ka). n. [L. tinea, a fish supposed 
to be the tench.] A genus of Ashes founded 
by Cuvier, and comprising the tenches. See 
Tench. 

Tlnoal (tingTcal), n. [Malay tingkal, Hind, 
and Per. tmkdr.] The commercial name 
of borax in its crude or unroflned state. Tt 
is an impure biborate of soda, consisting of 
small crystals of a yellowish colour, and is 
unctuous to the feel. It is employed in 
refining metals. 

Tinchel, TlnchlU (tin'chel, tin'chil), n. 
[Gael, and Ir. timchioll, circuit, compass ] 
In Scotland, a circle of sportsmen, who, by 
surrounding a great space, and gradually 
closing in, bring a number of deer together, 
by which means they are captured or killed. 

These active assi.stants spread throuffh the country 
far and near, forming a circle, technically called the 
tinchel, which, Jiradiially closing, drove the deer iii 
herds together towards the jjlen where the chiefs 
and principal sportsmen lay in wait for them. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

Tinct (tingkt), v.t. [L. tmetm, pp. of ti7igo, 
to dye. See Tinge.] To tinge; to stain or 
colour; to imbue. Bacon. [Obsolete or poeti- 
cal. ] 

Tinct (tingkt), pj). Tinctured; dyed or 
stained. Spenser. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

I..ucent sirups tinct with cinnamon. Keats. 

Tinct (tingkt), n. 1. Stain; colour; tincture. 
[Obsolete or poetical.] 

All the devices blazon'd on the shield 
In their own tinct. Tennyson. 

2.t The grand elixir of the alchemists. 

Plutus himself. 

That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine. 

Shak. 

Tinctorial (tingk-to'ri-al), a. [From L. 
tinctor, a dyer. See Tincture ] Pertaining 
ttj colours or dyes; imparting colour. 'Tinc- 
torial matter.' Ure. 

Tincture (tingk'tur), n. [L. tmetura, Fr. 
teinture. See Tinge.] 1. A tinge or shade 
of colour ; aa, a tincture of red. 

If you can bring 

Tincture or lustre in her lip, her eye. 

Heat outwardly or breath within, I’ll serve you 

As 1 would do the gods. Shak. 

2. In her. the name given to the colours, 
metals, or tints used for the field or CTound 
of an emblazoned shield, including the two 
metals or and argent, or gohl and silver, the 
several colours, and the furs. —3. Th e fl ner and 
more volatile parts of a substance, separated 
by a menstruum ; or an extract of a part of 
the substance of a body, communicated to 
the menstruum.— 4. In med. a 8{)lution of 
the active principles, chiefly of vegetables, 
sometimes of saline medicines, more rarely 
of animal matters, in a solvent. Tinctures 
are so called from possessing more or less 
of colour. —Alcoholic tinctures are such as 
are prepared with alcohol. When sulphuric 
ether is used os the solvent they are termed 
ethereal tinctures; when ammonia is used 
they are termed ammoniated tinctures; and 
when wine is used they are called medicated 
wines. — Simple tinctures are sucli as hold 
only one substance in solution; and com- 
pound tinctures are those in which two or 
more ingredients are submitted to the sol- 
vent. *^6 greater number of tinctures are 
prepared with proof-spirit, and the most 
Important are those which contain highly 
active ingredients, as the Unctwre of opium, 
&C.—5. Blight taste superadded to any sub- 
stance; aa, a tincture of orange - peel. ~ 
6. Slight quality added to anything; as, a 
tincture of French manners. 

All manners take a tincture from our own. Pope. 

Every man had a slight tincture of soldiership, and 
scarcely any man more than a slight tincture. 

Macaulay. 


Tincture (tlngk'tflr), v.t. pret. & pp. tinc- 
tured; ppr. tincturing. 1. To tinge; to com- 
municate a slight foreign colour to ; to im- 
pregnate with some extraneous matter so 
as to slightly affect the taste or qualities of. 

A little black paint will tincture and spoil twenty 
gay colours. fVatts. 

2. To imbue ; to communicate a portion of 
anything foreign to; as, a mind tinctured 
with scepticism. 

At this period, accordingly, it was natural that the 
literature of Greece shoula be tinctured with the 
oriental style. Macaulay. 

Tlndt (tind), v.t. [Prov. E. teen, teend, 
O.E. teriden, A. Sax. tendan, tindan, to set 
on fire, to kindle; Dan. tdnde, Icel. tendra, 
Goth, tandjan, G. ziinden, to kindle. Same 
root aa Skr. da?ih, to burn. Tinder is from 
this verb.] To kindle. ‘As one candle 
ft'ndef A a thousand.’ Bp. Sanderson. 
Tlndal (tin'dal), n. In the East Indies, a 
boatswain’s mate; the master or coxswain 
of the large pier boats which ply in the har- 
bour of Bombay; also an attendant on an 
army. W. H. Russell. 

Tinder (tin'd^A n. [A. Sax. tynder, tender. 
Sc. Sw. and L.G. tunder, Icel. tundr, D. ton- 
der,G.zunder. See TlNI>.] An Inflammable 
substance composed of partially burned 
linen, used for kindling tire from a spark; 
anything easily kindled. 

Whoever our trading with England would hinder. 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conspire ; 
Because Irish linen will soon turn to tinder. 

And wool it is greasy, and quickly takes fire. 

Sioi/t. 

—German tinder. See Amapou. 
Tlnder-bOX (tin'd^r-boks), n. A box in 
which tinder is kept. 

Tinder -like (tin'dtir-lik), a. Like tinder* 
very inflammable. ‘ Hasty and tinder-like.^ 
Shak. 

Tindery (tiii'd6r-i), a. Like tinder; inflam- 
mable. 

I love nobody for nothing : I am not so tindery. 

Mis.\ Burney. 

Tine t (tin), y.f. [See Tind.] To kindle; to 
set on fire. Spenser. 

Tinet (tin), v.i. [See TINE, to kindle.] To 
rage; to smart; to fight. Spenser. 

Tine (tin), v.t. [A. Sax. t^tian, to hedge in, 
to inclose.] To shut or inclose; to fill. [Ob- 
solete or local.] 

Tine (tin), n. A wild vetch or tare; a plant 
that tines or incloses other plants. [Obso- 
lete or provincial English.] 

The titters or tine 

Make.s hop to pine. Tusser. 

Tine (tin), n. (O.E. Unde, a prong, u lioni; 
A. Sax. tind, the tooth of a harrow ; IceL 
tindr, a spike, a tooth, as of a rake or har- 
row ; Dan. tind. Unde, a peak or summit ; 
L.G. and Sw. Unne, a prickle; ultimately 
from same root as tooth.l The tooth or 
spike of a fork; a prong; the tooth of a har- 
row. 

Tine t (tin), [A form of teen (which see).) 
Trouble; distress. Spenser. 

Tine, Tjnie (tyn), v.t. pret. & pp. tint. [A 
Scandinavian word: Icel. t^7ia,U) lose; comp. 
A. Sax. teOn, loss.] To lose; as, to tyne 
mone^ [Scotch. ] 

Tine, Tyne (tyn), v.i. To be lost; to perish 
in whatever way. [Scotch.] 

Tinea (ti'ne-a), 71. [L. , gnawing worm, a book- 
worm, a moth, ] 1. A term somewhat vaguely 
applied to certain diseases of the skin, espe- 
cially of the scalp, attended, kept up, or 
produced by the development of minute 
parasitic plants or spores. Tinea tondens, 
or ringworm, of which there are three varie- 
ties, has been described under Ringworm. 
T. decalvans, causing rounded patches of 
baldness, is accompanied by the fungus 
Microsj)oron Audonmi. There are other 
forms, as T. lactea, or milk-crust of infants; 
T. a77iiantacea, in which the hair is incrusted 
by an ichorous secretion, and resembles 
Asbestos ; and T. favosa, liwinosa, and ma- 
ligna, different stages of Favus, or honey- 
comb ring - 
worm. The 
parasitic cha- 
racter of 
Tinea i» 
doubted by 
some autho- 
rities, who as- 
cribe it to 
some inflom- 
TineapdlioneUa [slightly magnified), matory influ- 
ence which 

destroys the hair papillie. — 2. A genus of 
moths including the clothes-motb (which 
see), distinguished by having the head 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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covered with coarse hairs, with flve-iointed 
maxillary palpi and cylindrical labiiu palpi. 
The front wings are oblong-ovate, and the 
hind wings ovate and scaly. The genus in- 
cludes a large number of species, the larvro 
of several of which are very destructive to 
cloth, especially T. pellionella and T. tapet- 
zella. 

Tlned (tind), a. Furnished with tines. 
TlneidSB (ti-ne'i-de), n.pl. A family of noctur- 
nal lepidopterous insects, consisting of small 
moths, some of which infest woollen cloths 
and furs, upon which their larvee feed. See 
Tinea. 

Tlneman (tin'man), n. [Perhaps from tine, 
to shut or inclose.] An officer of the forest 
in England, who had the nocturnal care of 
vert and venison. 

Tlnett (ti'net),n. [See TINE, to shut.] Brush- 
wood and thorns for making and repairing 
hedges. Burrill. 

Tlnewald (tinV^ld), n. [A. Sax. and Icel. 
thing, Dan. ting, an assembly, and A. Sax. 
wala, a wood, an open space. It is the same 
word as Icel. thing -vollr, a parliamont-fleld, 
the place where a thing sat. ] The ancient 
parliament or annual convention of the 
pe(mle in the Isle of Man. 

Tlnnoor (tin'ilor), n. In tin mining, the 
name usually given to a small vein or thin 
flat mass of tinstone interposed between 
certain rocks, and parallel to their beds. 
The same name is occasionally given to a 
lai’ge irregular mass of tin-ore. 

Tln-fOll (tiriToil), n. Pure tin, or the metal 
alloyed with a little lead, beaten and rolled 
into thin sheets. 

(ting), n. [Imitative; comp, tinkle, 
jingle; L. tinnio, to tinkle.] A sharp sound, 
as of a bell; a tinkling. 

Ting Iting), v.i. To sound or ring. 

Ting (ting), n. The room in a Chinese temple 
containing the idol. 

Ti^e ( tin j ), y. t pret. & pp. tinged ; ppr. 
tinging. [L. tingo, tinctum, to wet, to moisten, 
to stain, to dye (whence also tincture, tint); 
cog. Gr. tenggo, to wet, to stain; Goth. 
thvahan, to wash.] To mix, impregnate, or 
imbue with some foreign substance so as 
to slightly affect or modify the colour, taste, 
or (lualities of ; as, (a) to modify the colour 
or tint of ; to colour; to tincture; to stain. 

Tlieir flesh, moreover, is red, as it were tinged with 
sart'rf>ii. Holinshed. 

(b) To qualify the taste or savour of; to give 
a taste, flavour, smack, or tang to ; as, to 
tinge a decoction with a bitter taste. (c)To 
modify the character or qualities of. 

His virtues, as well as imperfections, are, as it 
were, tinged by a certain extravagance which makes 
them particularly his, and distinguishes them from 
those of other men. Addison. 

Tinge ( till] ), n. A slight degree of some 
colour, taste, or something foreign, infused 
into another substance or mixture, or added 
to it; tincture; a superadded colour, shade, 
hue, taste, or flavour ; as, a red colour that 
has a tUujc of blue ; a dish of food that has 
a tinge of orange-peel in its taste. 

His notions, too, respecting the government ot the 
state, took a tinge from his notions respecting the 
government of the church, Macaulay. 

Tingent (tinj'ent), a. Having the power to 
tinge. [Hare] 

As for the white part it appeared much less en- 
riched with the tingent property. Boyle. 

Tingl, Tlnguy (tln'gi), n. The native name 
ot a Brazilian forest-tree {Magonia glab- 
rata), nat. order Bapindaceae, covering large 
tracts to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. Soap is made from its broad flat seeds, 
and an infusion of the roots is used to poison 
fish. 

Tlngldse (tin'ji-de), n, pi. A family of heter- 
opterous insects whose body is flat and 
broad, and back short, three-jointed, and 
folded into a groove under the head. The 
Tingidw are mostly rapacious, their fore- 
legs being specially constructed for the cap- 
ture of living prey. Some, however, are 
vegetable feeders, and attack flowers and 
leaves with such voracity that in France, 
where they are common, the gardeners call 
them tigers. 

Tin-glass (tin'glas), n. 1. An old name for 
pewter or solder. 

This white lead or tinglasse hath been of long 
time in estimation ... as wtnesseth the poet Homer, 
who callcth it Casslteron, . . . This is certain, that 
two pieces of black lead cannot possibly be sodered 
together without this tinglasne. Holland. 

2. A name given by glass-makers to bismuth. 
Tingle (ting'gl), v.i. pret. & pp. tingled; ppr. 
tingling. (A aim. from ting. Corap. W. ton- 


dal, tonciaw, to tinkle or tingle. Comp, also 
E. tickle, which may have Influenoed the 
meaning. ] 1. To feel a kind of thrilling sen- 
sation, as in hearing a small sharp ringing 
sound. 

At which both the ears of every one that heareth 
it shall tingle. i Sam, ill. ii. 

2. To feel a sharp, thrilling pain. 

The pale boy-senator yet tingling stands. Pope. 

3. To have a thrilling sensation, or a sharp, 
slight, penetrating sensation. 

And if she move unquietly. 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free, 

Comes back and tingles in her feet. Coleridge. 

Tingle (ting'gl), v.t. To cause to give a sharp 
ringing sound; to ring. 

I’d thank her to tingle her bell, 

As soon as she's heated my gruel, y antes Smith. 

Tingling ( ting'gl-ing ), n. A thrilling, Jar- 
ring, tremulous sensation. 

A kind of sleeping in the blood, a whoreson tingling. 

Tlnk (tingkV v.i. [Imitative of a sliarj) me- 
tallic sound. Comp, ting.] To make a sharp, 
shrill noise; to tinkle. ‘After drinking, 
while the shot is thiking. ’ Heywood. 

Tlnk (tingk). n. A tinkle; a tiiigle. 

Tinkal (ting^al), n. Tincol (which see). 

Tinkar*s - root (ting'kitrz-rbt), n. [From 
Dr. Tinkar, who first brought the root into 
notice.] A North American shrub {Trios- 
teum jterfoliatum), nat. order CaprifoliaceDe, 
whose root is an emetic and mild cathartic. 

Tinker ( ting'k6r ). n. [From Unk, a sharp 
metallic sound. Comp. W. tincerrd, a tin- 
ker, from tinciaw, to tinkle.] 1. A mender 
of kettles, pans, and the like.— 2. The act 
of tinkering or mending ; cobbling ; botch- 
in^ 

They must speak their mind about it, . . . and 
spend their time and money in having a tinier at it. 

T. Hughes. 

3. A popular name for small mackerel. [New 
England.] 

Tinker (ting'k6r), v.t. To work at or on, as 
a tinker ; to mend in a clumsy or Imperfect 
manner ; to repair ; to cobble ; to botch : 
sometimes followed by up. 

Chronology and astronomy are forced to tinker up 
and reconcile, as well as they can, these uncertain- 
ties. H. Walpole. 

Tinker (ting'kfer), v.i. To work at tinkering; 
to occupy one’s self with cobbling defects ; 
to work upon a thing by making small re- 
pairs; to keep meddling somewhat offi- 
ciously. 

1 will step round at once, and offer my services, 
before other folks begin to tinker with him. 

Kimball. 

Tinkerly (tiiigk6r-li), a. l. Like or pertain- 
ing to a tinker.— 2. Perhaps in the following 
phrase = tinkling. ‘ ’riiis tynkerly verse which 
we call ryrae. ’ Webbe. 

Tinkerman (ting'kSr-man), n. A fisherman 
who destroyed the young fry in the river 
I’hames by nets and unlawful apparatus. 

Tinkle (ting'kl), v.i. pret. & pp. tinkled; 
ppr. tinkling. [A Xreq. from tink. See 
Tink, Ting.] 1. To make small, quick, 
sharp sounds, as by striking on metal; to 
clink; to Jingle. * A. tinkling cymbal.' 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1. * The tinkling Tills.' Pope. 

The sprightly horse 

Moves to the music of his tinkling bells. Dodsley. 

2. To resound with a small sharp sound ; to 
tingle. ‘ And his ears tinkled, and his colour 
fled.’ Dry den. 

Tinkle (ting'kl), v.t. To cause to clink or 
make sharp, quick, ringing sounds; to ring. 

The sexton or bellman gocth about the streets 
with a small bell in his hand which he tinkleth. 

Bay. 

Tinkle (tingkl), n. A small, q^o.ick, shaip, 
ringing noise, as that produced by a small 
bell when struck gently. 

The tinkle of the words is all that strikes the ears, 
and soothes them with a transient and slightly plea- 
surable sensation. Mason. 

Tinkler (tingklSr), n. A tinker; hence, a 
tramp; a vagabond. ‘She looks such a tink- 
ler.* Charlotte Bronte. [Provincial.] 

Tinkler (,tingk'16r), n. One who or that 
which tinkles; a slang term for a small bell; 
as, agitate the tinkler. 

Tinkling (tingkling), n. 1. A small, quick, 
sharp sound. ‘ Making a tinkling with their 
feet.’ Is. ill. 16 — 2. A bird {Qutscalus cras- 
sirostris) of the starling family, common in 
Jamaica: so called from its peculiar vocifer- 
ous note. Like other birds of the family it 
frequently rids domestic cattle of their in- 
sect parasites. 

Tin-liquor, Tin-mordant (tlnOik-er, tln'- 
mor-dant), n. A solution of tin-filings in 


hydrochloric acid, used as a mordant in dye- 
ing and calico-printing. 

Tinman (tin'man), n. A manufacturer of or 
dealer in tinware. Prior. 

Tin-mordant. See tin-liquor. 

Tlnnen t (tin'en), a. Consisting or formed 
of tin. ‘ Thy tinnen chariot shod with burn- 
ing bosses.’ Sylvester, Du Bartas. 

Tinner (tin'6r), n. 1. One who works in the 
tin mines. 

He had been prosecuted and imprisoned in the 
Stannary court, for proposing in parliament some 
regulations for the tinners in Cornwall. Hallam. 

2. A tinman. 

TLnnientt (tin'i-ent), a. [L. tinniens, tinni- 
entis, ppr. of tinnio, to rin^.] Emitting a 
clear ringing sound or tingling noise. 

T inning (tin'ing), n. 1. The act, art, or pro- 
cess or covering or coating other metals 
with a thin coat or layer of tin, to protect 
them from oxidation or from being corroded 
by rust.— 2. The covering or layer thus put 
on. 

Tinnitus ( tin-ni'tus ), n. [L., a ringing, a 
tingling. See Tinnibnt ] In rned a ringing 
in the ears : in many cases an unimportant 
symptom, depending on some local tempo- 
rary affection of the ear, disorder of the 
digestive system or excitement of the cere- 
bral circulation. It is, however, often of a 
more serious nature, being a common symp- 
tom of organic disease of the auditory 
nerve. 

Tlnnunculus (tin-nun'kfi-lus), n. [L, the 
kestrel.] A genus of Falconidoe, comprising 
the kestrel. 

Tinny (tin'i). a. Pertaining to, abounding 
with, or resembling tin. Drayton. 

Tin-ore (tin'6r), n. The ore of tin. See 
under Tin. 

Tin-penny (tin'pen-ni), n. A customary duty 
in England, formerly paid to tithingmen, 
for liberty to dig in the tin mines. 

Tin-plate (tln'plat), n. Thin sheet-iron of 
special quality coated with tin, in order to 
protect it from oxidation or rust; or thin 
steel-plate similarly coated, mild steel hav- 
ing come into extensive use for this purpose 
in recent times. Dipping the plates into 
melted tin is an important part of the pro- 
cess of making tin-plate. Tin-plate is formed 
into vessels of all sorts, cans, boxes, trin- 
kets, Sac.— Crystallized tin-plate, tin-plate 
having its surface ot a crystalline appear- 
ance and coated with a transparent var- 
nish. 

Tlusaw (tin'sa), n. A kind of saw used by 
bricklayers for sawing bricks. 

Tinsel (tin'ael), n. [Fr. Hincelle, O.Fr. estin- 
celle, from L. scintilla, a spark.] 1. A name 
given specifically to three different kinds of 
materials used for ornamental purposes: 
(a) a shining thin metallic plate; foil, {b) A 
cloth or tissue composed of silk and silver 
threads, (c) Cloth overlaid with foil. ‘A 
bluish tinsel.’ Shak. ‘Goodly awarel of 
tinsel, cloth of gold, and velvet.' Strype. — 
2. Something very shining and gaudy; some- 
thing superficially shining and showy, or 
having a false lustre, and more gay than 
valuable. 

Who can discern the tinsel from the goIdT Dryden, 

TinSjSl (tin'sel), a. Composed or consisting 
of tinsel; hence, gaudy; showy to excess; 
tawdry; specious; superficial. 

Tinsel affections make a glorious glistering. 

Beau. &• FI. 

You assure me that my logic is puerile and tinsel, 
that it carries not the least weight or conviction, that 
my premises are false, and my conclusions absurd. 

yUHtUS, 

Tinsel (tin'sel), ti.f. pret. &pp. tinselled; ppr. 
tinselling. To adorn with tinsel or with 
something glittering and showy, without 
much value; to make gaudy. ‘She, tinsel* d 
o’er in robes of varying hues.’ Pope. 

Tinsel (tin'sel), n. [Sc. tine or iyne, to lose.) 
Loss; specifically, in Scots law, a term used 
to signify forfeiture.— of the feu, the 
loss or forfeiture of a feu-right by failure to 
pay the feu-duty for two years whole and 
together.— Tinsei qf superiority, a remedy 
introduced by statute for unentered vassals 
whose superiors are themselves unlnfeft, 
and therefore cannot effectually enter them. 

Tinselly (tin'sel-li), a. Resembling tinsel ; 
gaudy; showy and superficial. [Rare.] 

(tin'sel-li ), adv. In a gaudy and 
superficifu manner. [Rare.] 

Tin-smltk (tln'emlth), n. One who makes 
articles of tin or tin-plate. 

^I^-Stone (tin'stdn), n. A native binoxlde 
ot tin; the principal ore of tin found in the 
mines of Cornwall. It occurs in attached 


ch, o/iaiu; dh, Sc. look; g, go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, idng; TH, then; th, fAln; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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and imbedded crystals, and massive. (See 
Tin.) Tin-stone sometimes yields nearly 
80 per cent of its weight in tin. Called also 
Casditerite. 

Tint (tint), n. [It. tinta; Fr. teint; from L. 
Hnctud, pp, of tmgo. See Tinge.] A slight 
coloiiiing or tincture distinct from the 
ground or principal colour; a superadded, 
faint, or modified colour or dye ; a hue : a 
tinge; as, red with a blue tint, or tint of yel- 
low. In painting, tintit are the colours con- 
sidered as more or less bright, deep, or thin, 
by the due use and intermixture of which a 
picture receives its shades, softness, and 
variety. ‘Or blend in beauteous tint the 
coloured mass.’ Pope. 

Tint (tint), v.t. To tinge; to give a slight 
colouring to. 

Be thou the r.^inbow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tififs to-morrow with prophetic ray. liyran. 

Tint ( tint ), pp. of the verb to tine. Lost. 
[Scotch.] 

Tintamar, TTntamarre ( tin - ta - mar' ), n. 
[Fr.. said to be for iinte d nmrre—tinter, to 
strike, to clink, and nmrre, a pickaxe— the 
vine-dressers making themselves heard at a 
distance by striking upon the iron of their 
picka.ves. ] A hideous or confused noise. 

S(iualIin};hautboys,f.sl.se-stopped violoncellos, bu 22 - 
irtf^ ba.ssoons, . . . all iU-tuned. The tintamarrt 
which this kind of squeaking and scraping and grum- 
bling produces, I will not pain my reader by bringing 
stronger to his recollection. Mason. 

Tintemellt (tin'ter-nel), n. A certain old 
dance. 

Tlntinnabulant (tin-tin-nab'u-lant). Same 
as Tintinnabular. ‘Trappant and tintin- 
appendages.* II, Smith. [A bur- 
lestiue phrase equivalent to knockers and 
bells, used to imitate Johpson’s laboured 
diction.] 

Tintinnabular, Tintinnabulary (tin-tin- 
nab'u-16r, tin-tiu-nab'u-la-ri ), a. Of or re- 
lating to bells or their sound, ‘My tintin- 
nahulary summons.’ Lord Lytton. 
Tintinnabulation ( tln'tin-nab-u-la"8hon ), 
n. A tinkling or ringing sound, as of bells. 
The tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells . . . 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

Poe. 

Tinttnnabulous (tin-tin-nab'u-lu8),a. Same 
as Thitmnahular. De Qnincey. 
Tlntinnabulum (tin-tin-nab'u-lum),?i. [L., 
a little bell, from tintinno, a freq. and aug. 
from tinnio, to ring, to jingle. Onomato- 
poetic.] 1. A bell. [Rare ] 

Beating alternately in measured time 

The clockwork tintinnabulutn of rhyme. Cowper. 

2. A jingling toy made of small bells or little 
plates of metal.— 3. A musical instrument 
consisting of a series of bells properly tuned 
and set in a frame. 

TintlOBB (tintles), a. Having no tint ; col- 
ourless. ‘ Tintfess flowers.’ Charlotte Brontii. 
TintO (tin'to), n. [Sp., tinted or coloured.] 
A red Madeira wine, wanting the high aroma 
of the white sorts, and, when old, resembling 
tawny port. Simmonds. 

Tint-tool ( tint'tbl ), n. A kind of graver, 
having its point of different degrees of width, 
to cut lines in copper or wood of certain 
breadths. 

Tin-type (tin'tip), 7i. A photograph taken 
on a tinned plate ; a stannotype or ferro- 
type. 

Tinware (tin'war). 7i. A popular name for 
articles made of tinned iron. 

Tln-wonn (tin'w^rm), n. An insect; a species 
of millepede. Bailey. 

Tiny (ti'ni), a. [Probably for teeny, from old 
te€7i, sorrow, hence it would conie to mean 
poor, sorry, insignificant.] Very small; little; 
puny. It is often joined with little, to give 
emphasis or an expression of some tender- 
ness to the term ; as, a little tiny thing. 
‘Pretty little tiny kickshaws.' Skak. 

When that I was and a little tiny boy. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. Shak. 

Wp (tip), n. [Closely allied to top, the change 
of vowel having a diminutive effect; Han. 
and D, tip, L.G, and Sw, tipp, G. zipfel, a 
tip, an end.) 1. A small pointed or taper- 
ing end or extremity ; the top-part or top. 
especially if more or less pointed or rounded ; 
as, the tip of the Anger ; the tip of a spear ; 
the tip of the tongue; the tip of the ear. 
‘The very tip of the nose.' Shak.~2. The 
top of the stamen of a flower ; an anther, — 

8, A gentle stroke ; a tap.— 4. A small pre- 
sent In money. [Slang. ]— 6. Private informa- 
tion, especially in regard to the chances of 
horses engaged for a race, and the like, for 


betting purposes. [Sporting slang.] See 
Tipster.— 6. The lining of the top of a hat: 
so called by hatters.— 7. A bookbinder’s tool, 
8. Rubbish thrown from a quarry. 

Tip (tip), v.t. pret. & pp. Upped; ppr. tipping. 

1. To form the tip of; to cover the tip, 
top, or end of; as, to tip anything with gold 
or silver. ‘With truncheon tipp'd with Iron 
head.’ Httdibras. 

Tipp'd with jet. 

Fair ermines spotless as the snows they press. 

Thomson. 

2. To strike slightly, or with the end of any- 
thing small; to tap. 

A third rogue tips me by the elbow. S^vi/i. 

3. To cant up (a cart or wagon) so that a load 
may be discharged.— 4. To bestow a small 
money-gift or douceur upon; to give to; as, 
to tip a schoolboy with a sovereign ; to tip a 
servant. 

When I saw the keeper frown 
Tippittfr him with luilf-a-crown, 

Now, said 1, we are alone. S7iiift. 

5. To give private information to as to the pro- 
bable issue of some future event, as of a horse- 
race, so that bets may be made to the best 
advantage. [Sporting slang.]— 6. To give, 
communicate, or direct towards generally ; 
as, tip us your fist ; tip me a copper ; to tip 
one the cold shoulder (see Shoulder). 
[Slang.] - To tip over, to turn over.— To tip 
off lujnor, to turn up the vessel till all is 
out.— To tip up, to raise up one end of any- 
thing, as of a cart, so that the contents may 
pass out.— To tip the lomk.to direct a wink, 
or to wink to another as a sign of caution, 
mutual understanding, or the like. ‘Did 
you not observe me tip you the loink to leave 
off in time,' Siiiollett. (Slang.] 

Tip (tip), 7). i. To fall on or toward one side; 
to fall headlong; to die: with off. [Low.] 
Tip-cart (tip'khrt), n. A cart which can be 
tilted or canted up to empty its contents 
without requiring the horses to be unyoked. 
Tip-cat (tip'kat), n. A game in which a 
piece of wood tapering to a point at each 
end, and called a cat, is made to rebound 
from the ground by being struck on the tip 
with a stick. 

In the middle of a game at tip-rat, he (Bunyan) 
paused, and stood staring wildly upward with his 
stick in his hand. Macixulay. 

Tlp-Cheese (tip'chez). Same as Tip-cat. 
Dickens. 

Tipet,t n. A tippet. Chaucer. 

Tl-plant (te'plant), n. Same as TL 
Tippenny (tip'en-ni), n. Ale sold at two- 
pence a quart. [Scotch.] 



The peculiarity of thi.s beverage (tipper) ari.scs 
from its being brewed frojii brackish water, which is 
obtainable from one well only; and all attempts to 
imitate the flavour have hitherto failed. Lower. 

Tippet (tip'et), n. [A. Sax. tceppet, a tippet; 
O.K taped, a hanging cloth of any kind, 
tapestry. See Tapestry. ] 1. A loose upper 
garment or cape fastened round the neck, 
covering the shoulders, and sometimes de- 
scending as far as the waist. ‘A tippet of 
flne linen.’ Baco7i. ~~2. A length of twisted 
hair or gut in a Ashing line.— 3. A bundle of 
straw bound together at one end and used 
in thatching, — To tuTvi tippet, \ to make a 
complete change; hence, to disguise one’s 
self. 

You must turn tippet. 

And suddenly, and truly and discreetly, 

Put on the shape of order and humanity 

Beau. FI. 

—Tyhum tippet, j a halter round the neck. 

There Jacks a fourth thing to make up the mess, 
which, so help me (iod, if I were judge, should be 
‘ hangum tuum,’ a Tyburn tippet to take with him ; 
an it were the judge of the King's Bench, my Lord 
Chief Judge of England, yea, an it were my Lord 
Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with him. Latimer. 

Tipping (tip'ing), n. In a peculiar 

action of the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth, used in flute*playlng to produce a 
brilliant and spirited execution of a stac- 
cato passage. Called also Douhle-tonguing. 
Tipping -wagon (tip'ing- wag-on), n. A 
wagon that can be canted up in order to 
discharge its load without requiring the 
horses to be unyoked 

Tipple (tip'l). v.i. pret. & pp. tippled; ppr. 
tippling. [Freq. and dim. from tip, which, 
in vulgar language, signifles to turn up a 
drinking-vessel tfll all is emptied. Comp. 
Prov. G, zipfeln, zippeln, to eat or drink 
In small quantities. Akin tipsy ] To drink 
spirituous or strong liquors habitually; to 
indulge In the frequent and improper use of 
spirituous liquors ; especially, to drink fre- 


quently, but not BO heavily aa to produce 
absolute drunkenness. 

Few of those who were summoned left their homes, 
and those few found it more agreeable to tipple in 
alehouses than to pace the streets. Macaulay, 

Tipple (tip'l), v.t. To drink, as strong li- 
quors, in luxury or excess; to sip or imbibe 
often. 

Himself for saving charge.s 
A peel’d, slic’d onion eats, and tuples verjuice. 

Dry den. 

Tipple (tip'l), n. Liquor taken in tippling; 
drink. 

While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. 

Sir R. L.'F.strani;rf^ 

Tipple (tip'l), n. In hay-7naking, a bundle 
of hay collected from the swath, and formed 
into a conical shape. This is tied near the 
top so as to make it taper to a point, and 
set upon its base to dry. [Provincial.] 
Tippled (tip'ld), a. Intoxicated; drunk; 
tipsy. 

Merry, we sail from the east, 

Half tippled at a rainbow feast. Drydeu. 

Tipple" (tip'16r), 71. 1. One who tipples or 
habitually Indulges in the excessive use of 
spirituous liquors; especially, a person who 
habitually drinks strong liquors without ab- 
solute drunkenness. ‘ Gamesters, tipplers, 
tavern-hunters, and other such dissolute 
people.’ nar7nar.-~2.f One who sells tipple; 
the keeper of a tavern or public-house; a 
publican. 

They were but tipplers, such as keep ale-houses. 

' Latimer. 

No inn-keeper, ale-hoiisckceper, victualler or tip- 
ler shall admit or suffer any person or persons in his 
house or backside to cat, drink, or play at cards, 
tables, bowls, or other games in time of common 
prayer. A bp. Grindal. 

TlppUng-hOUSe (tipaing-hous), 7i, A con- 
temptuous name for a tavern or public- 
house. ‘The knave . . . kept a tippling- 
housc.’ Beaii. d- FI. 

Tlpsify (tip'si-fi), v.t. To make tipsy; to in- 
toxicate. [Colloq.] 

Jn Normandy the popular tipple is cider with a 
dash ot coarse brandy in it, a very tipsifyift£ com- 
pound. Fraser s Max’. 

Tipslly (tip'si-li), adv. In a tipsy manner. 
Tlpslness (tip'si-nes), 7i. The state of being 
tipsy. 

Tip-Staff (tip'staf), n. pi. Tipstaves (tip'- 
stavz). 1. A stalf tipped with metal.— 2. An 
officer who bears such a staff; a constable; a 
sheriff’s officer. 

Tipster (tip'sWr), n. One who supplies in- 
; formation in regard to a coming I’ace and 
the like; one who for a fee sends tips to his 
I customers for betting purposes. ’Fhe tipster 
differs from the tout in that he does not ne- 
cessarily watch the horses himself, but may 
have his information supplied by touts. 
[Sporting slang.] See 'Tip, n. h. 

Tipsy (tip'si), a. [Connected with tipple; 
comp. Prov. G. ftps, tipps, drunkenness; he- 
tipst, tipsy.] 1. Overpowered with strong 
drink; intoxicated to a certain degree, not 
so far as being absolutely drunk; fuddled; 
elevated. ‘ The riot of the tipsy bacchanals,’ 
,S/iaAc.— 2. Proceeding as if from intoxication; 
resembling intoxication ; reeling. ‘ Tipsy 
dance and jollity.’ Milton. 

Tipsy-cake (tip'si-kak)» n. A favourite cake 
in the form of a pudding, composed of pastry 
saturated with Madeira, almonds, and cus- 
tard sauce. 

Tlptt (tipt), a. Intoxicated; tipsy. 

They . . . drink their whole cups six glasses at a 
health : your master’s almost already. Marmion. 

Tlp-tUted (tip'tilt-ed), a. Having the tip or 
point tilted or turned up. 

Lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower. Tennyson, 

Tiptoe (tip'td), 71. The tip or end of the 
toe. 

The fond ape, himself uprearing high. 

Upon his tiptoes stalketh stately by. Spenser. 

— To he or to stand a tiptoe or o»i tiptoe, to 
be on the strain; to have all one’s faculties 
or attention fully exerted; to be roused; as, 
to he a tiptoe with expectation. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. Shak. 

Tiptoe (tip'to), v.i. To go on the tiptoes, 

‘ Mabel tiptoed to her door.' Richardson. 

He tiptoed eager through the hail, 

Colman the youn£er. 

Tlptoon,t n. pZ. Tiptoes. Chaucer. 

Tiptop (tlp'top), n. The highest or utmost 
degree; the best of anything. [Provincial] 
Tiptop (tlp'top), a. [From Up and top; or a 
reduplication of top.] First-rate; excellent 


F&te, fftr, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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or perfect in the highest degree. * Four tip- 
top voices.' Qray. ‘Sung lu a tiptop man- 
ner.' Goldsmith. [Colloq.] 

Tlpula' (tip'd-la), 71. [L., a crane-fly.] A 

genus of dipterous insects, which includes 
the various species of crane-fly. They have 
very long legs, as may be seen in T. oler- 
acea, or father-long-legs. There are many 
British species. The members of the genus 
are of comparatively large size. Their larvcc, 
which are tough and legless worms, and 
often confounded with wire-worm by far- 
mers, are extremely destructive to crops 
both in fields and gardens. 

Tipulary (tip'O-la-ri), a. Pertaining to in- 
sects of the genus Tipula or crane-fly. 

TlpulidSd (ti-puTi-de), n. pi. A family of dip- 
terous insects, of which the genus Tipula is 
the typo. See Tipula, Crank-fly. 

Tlr (ter), n. [Fr.] A shooting; a shooting- 
match; as, the ^Igian 'IHr National. 

Tirade (ti-rad'), n.' [Fr. tirade, a tirade, a 
long speech, from tirer, to draw, from the 
German. See Tire, to seize.] 1. A long 
violent speech ; a continued burst of vio- 
lent declamation ; a declamatory flight of 
censure or reproof. 

Here he delivers a violent tirade against all per- 
sons who profess to know anything about angels. 

Quart. A’cta 

2. ln7MM*;tc, the filling of an interval between 
two notes several degrees apart by a run, 
that is by the intermediate diatonic notes. 

Tirailleur (ti-ral-y6r), n. [Fr.] A name 
originally applied in France during the re- 
volution of 1792 to light-armed troops who 
were thrown out from the main body to bring 
on an action, cover an attack, or i^enerally 
to annoy or deceive the enemy; a skirmisher; 
a sharp-shooter. 

Tiret (tir). n. [See Tier.] 1. A row or rank; 
a tier. ‘ Your lowest tire of ordnance.’ Sir 
W. Raleigh. ‘ To displode their second tire 
of thunder.’ Milton.— kivaiii. ‘The last 
of tills ungodly tire. ' Spenser. 

Tire (tir), n. [Probably from tiara, but in- 
fluenced by tire, to adorn.] A head-dress; 
something that encompasses the head. See 
'ITaka. 

On her head she wore a tire of gold. Spenser. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire. Sir JT. Scott. 

Tiret (tir), n. [Contr. of attire. 1. Attire.— 

2. Furniture; apparatus. ‘The tire of war.’ 
PhilipH. See Attire. 

Tiret (tir), v.t. To adorn; to attire; to dress, 
as the head. See Attire. 

She painted her face, and tired her Ijead, 

2 Ki. ix. 30 . 

Tire (tir), n. [For tier, from tie. ] A band or 
hoop, usually of iron, but now occasionally 
of india-rubber or other elastic substance, 
attached to the periphery or circumference 
of the wheel of a vehicle, for the purpose of 
binding the fellies, securing from wearing 
and breaking, and in the case of the elastic 
tires to ease the jar or shock of the vehicle, 
at the same time increasing the tractive ad- 
herence. Often spelled Tyre. 

Tire (tir), v. t. pret. & pp. tired; ppr. tiring. 
[A. Sax, tirian, tirigan, tynvian, to vex, to ir- 
ritate, to annoy, O.E. terwyd, tired, wearied; 
Dan. tirre, to tease, to worry; D. tergen, to 
rovoke, to irritate. The form of the word 
as been influenced by tire, to seize, pull, 
if indeed its origin is not to be traced to 
this word. See below.] 1. To exhaust the 
strength of by toil or labour; to fatigue; to 
wearv. ‘ Tired with toil, all hopes of safety 
past.’^ Dry den. 

Tired limbs, and overbusy thotights, 

Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness, lyordsivorth. 

2. To exhaust the attention or the patience 
of, with dulness or tediousness ; to satiate, 
glut, sicken, or cause repugnance in, as by 
excessive aupply or continuance. 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry. Shak. 

1 often grew 

Tired of so much within our little life. Tennyson. 

—To tire out, to weary or fatigue to excess; 
to harass. 

At last, tired out with play 
She sank her head upon her arm. 7'ennysott. 

Syn. To weai^, fatigue, exhaust, jade, harass, j 

Tire (tir). v.i. To oecome weary; to be fa- ! 
tigued : to have the strength fail ; to have j 
the patience exhausted. ‘ Truest horse that | 
never yet would fire.’ Shak. ‘ A love that 
never tires.' Tennyson. 

Tiret (tir), v.i. [Fr. tirer, to drag or pull, 
which is from the German or Dutch verb 
answering to E, fear.] 1. To seize, pull, and 
tear prey ; properly a term in falconry. 'The 
hawk was said to tire on her prey, when it 


was thrown to her, and she began to pull at 
it and tear it. 

And like an empty eagle, 

Tire on the flesh of rac and of my son. Shak. 
Ye dregs of baseness, vultures among men, 

That tire upon the hearts of generous spirits. 

B. yon son. 

2. To seize eagerly; to be fixed on, or closely 
engaged in or with, anything. 

upon that were my thoughts tiring 
When we encountered. Shak. 

Thus made she her remove. 

And left wrath tirinji^ on licr son for his enforced 
love. Chapman. 

Tire (tir), 71. A child’s apron covering the 
breast and having no sleeves; a tier. 
Tiredness (tird'nes), n. 'I'he state of being 
wearied; weariness. Hakewill. 

Tlrelingt (tir 'ling), a. Tired; fatigued; 
jaded. ‘ Whiles like a tircling jade he lags 
half way.’ Bp. Hall. 

Tire-smith (tir'smith). n. One who makes 
tires and other ironwork for coaches, «fec. 
Tiresome (tii^sum), a. 1 . Fitted or tending 
to tire; exhausting the strength; fatiguing; 
as, a tiresmne day’s work; a tiresome jour- 
ney,— 2, Exhausting the patience or atten- 
tion; wearisome; tedious. 

Nothing is so tire-tome as the works of those 
critics who write in a dogmatic way, without lan- 
guage, genius, or imagination. Addison. 

Tlresomely (tii-'sum-li), adv. In a tiresome 
manner; wearisomely. 

Tiresomeness (tiFsum-nes), n. The state 
or quality of tiring or exhausting strength 
or patience; wearisomeness; tediousness; 
as, the tiresomeness of work or of a dull 
speaker. 

Tire -valiant,] Tire-valUantt (tir'vai- 
yant), n. A kind of head-dress. 

Thou hast the right arched bent of the brow, that 
becomes the ship-tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of 
Venetian admittance. Shak. 

Tirewoman (tlriwu-man), 71. 1 . A woman 
whose occupation is to attend to the dress- 
ing of her mistress, either in the way of 
fashioning the dress, head-gear, Ac., or of 
putting oh her clothing, arranging her hair, 
and the like; a lady’s-maid. ‘ This outside 
fashionableness of the tirewoman's m&kmi;.’ 
Locke. [Now antiquated. F--2. A dresser in 
a theatre. Simmonds. 

Ttrl^-houae, Tiring-room (tir'ing-hous, 
tir'ing-rbm), n. The room or place where 
players dress for the stage. 

This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn 
brake our tiring-house. Shak. 

But next the tiring-room survey, and see 
False titles and promiscuous quality, 

Confusedly swarm from heroes and from queens 
To tho.se that swing in clouds and fill machines. 

Addison. 

Tlrl (tirl), 71. [A form of trill, thrill, thirl] 
A smart tap or stroke. [Scotch.] 

Tlrl (tirl), v.t. To strip of a covering tir roof; 
to uncover or unroof. 

Whiles on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin’, 

Tirlin’ the kirks. Burns. 

Tlrl (tirl), v.i. To touch a slack or loose ob- 
ject so as to produce a tremulous motion or 
sound,— To tirl at the pin, to twirl or rattle 
the door-latch, as a courteous signal to the 
inmates that a person desires or intends to 
enter; an old practice which prevailed when 
house doors could be readily opened from 
without, and when they were not provided 
witli bells and knockers as they now are. 
This expression, which occurs frequently in 
Scotch and Border ballad literature, has 
been differently but probably less correctly 
explained. 

There came a ghost to Marg’ret’s door 
With many a grevious groane. 

And aye he tir led at the pin. 

But answer made she none. Old ballad. 
Sae licht's he jumped up the stair 
And tirled at the pin- 
And wha sac ready as nersel 
To let the laddie in. yacobite song. 

Tlrlle-wirlle (tirli-wir-li), 7». A whirligig; 
an ornament consisting of a number of in- 
tervolVed lines. [Scotch.] 

Tirlie-Wlrlle (tiFli-wir-li), a. Intricate and 
trivially ornamental. [Scotch.] 

The air’s free cneuch,— the monks took care o’ 
that — they hae contrived queer tirlie-wtrlie holes, 
that gang out to the open air, and keep the stair as 
callers a Kail-blade. Sir IV. Scott. 

Tiro (tl'ro), 71. [L.] A tyro (which see). 
Tlrodnlum (ti-ro-sin'i-um), n [L ] The 
first service of a soldier; the first rudiments 
of any art; novitiate; hence used by Cowper 
as a title for a poem on schools. 

TlroUte (ti-ront), 71. Same as Tyrolite 
(which see). 


T-lron (t6'i-6rn), 71 . A kind of angle-iron 
having a flat flange and a web IDce the 
letter T. 

Tironlan (ti-ro'ni-an), a. [From Tiro, the 
freedman, pupil, and amanuensis of Cicero.] 
An epithet applied to notes, or to a system 
of shorthand in which they were written, 
the production of Tiro. 

Tirr (tir), v.t. [Probably connected with 
verb to tear, and tire in sense of seize. ] To 
tear; to uncover; to unroof; to strip; to pare 
off the sward by means of a spade. [Scotch.] 

Tlrra-Urra (tii-'ra-Ur'ra), n. A fanciful com- 
bination intended to indtate a musical 
sound, as the note of a lark, a horn, and 
the like. 

The lark that tirra-lirra chants. Shak. 


‘ Tirra-lirra ' by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. Tennyson. 

Tlrret (tiriet), n. In her. a manacle. 

Tirrlt (tlr'rit), n. Terror; affright; a fanci- 
ful word put by Shakspere into the mouth 
of Mrs. Quickly in the play of ‘ Henry IV.' 

Tlrwlt (teriwit), n. [Imitative of its cry. 
Comp, pewit, another name it commonly 
bears; Sc. tewhit] A name given to the 
lapwing. See LAPWING. 

'Tls (tiz). A conwnon contraction of It Is. 
Tlsan (ti'san). See Ptisan. 

Tislc (tiz'ik), a. and 7i. Corrupt spelling of 
Phthisic. 

Tlslcal (tiz'ik-al), a. Corrupt spelling of 
Phthisical. 

Ti8icky(tiz'ik-i),a. Consumptive; phthisical. 

Tlsri, Tlzrl(tiz'ri),7i. [ Ileb. tishri, from Chal. 
sherd', to open, to begin.] The first Hebrew 
month of the civil year, and the seventh of 
the ecclesiastical, answering to a part of 
our September and a part of October, 

Tissue (tish'u), 71. [Fr. tissu, woven, pp. of 
tisser, to weave, from L. texere, to weave, 
whence text, texture, Ac.] 1. A woven or 
textile fabric; specifically, cloth interwoven 
with gold or silver, or with figured colouiu 
‘ A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire.' 
Dryden. 

She did lie 

In her pavilion — cloth of gold of tissue. Shak, 


2. In animal anat. the texture or group- 
ing of anatomical elements of which the 
systems of organs are composed ; the primary 
layers composing anv of the parts of animal 
bodies. The classincation of tissues may 
now be said to be arranged on two different 
principles, having reference either to special 
histology, which concerns itself with the 
structure of organs in which a combination 
of various tissues may enter; or to general 
histology, which treats of the tissues pro- 
perly so called. Hence, under the first ar- 
rangement we speak of muscular tissue, or 
flesh; osseous tissue, or bone; adipose tissue, 
or fat; cartilaginous tissue, or gristle; pig- 
mentary tissue, or colouring matter seen in 
the skin, in the choroid coat of the eye, the 
iris. Ac. ; areolar, cellular, or connective tis- 
sue, widely distributed in every part of the 
body, and serving to bind together and con- 
solidate other parts and tissues. According 
to the second system of grouping we have, 
(a) cellular tissue, which consists entirely of 
cells, in which c6ll lies close to cell, such as 
occur in the epidermis, nails, the epitheli- 
um, or living membranes of the inner sur- 
faces of the body, Ac, ; {b) connective tissue, 
in which one cell is regularly separated 
from the others by a certain amount of in- 
termediate or intercellular substance, as 
exemplified in cartilage, fat, Ac.; (c) more 
highly developed tissues in which the struc- 
tures are usually more or less tubular; this 
group including the muscles, nerves, and 
vessels, and, in Virchow’s arrangement, the 
blood. It is to be observed that though the 
terms in the two classifications may nave a 
correspondence in name, the correspond- 
ence does not extend strictly to the nature 
of the tissues to which they are applied. 
The terms adventitious, accidental, or path- 
ological tis^ie have been applied generally 
to morbid productions resembling any of 
the natural or physiological tissues. The 
belief is gaining currency that every patho- 
logical tissue has its physiological or normal 
prototype, and that the abnormality con- 
sists either in its production at the wrong 
place or time, or to an excessive extent. — 

3. In vegetable anat. the minute elementary 
structures of which the organs of plants are 
composed. These elementary structures 
differ from each other, and are so minute 
as generally to be distinctly visible only 
with the aid of the microscope. They are 
named elementary organs, organic tissue, or 


ch, cAain; 6h, So. locA; g, go; J,job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, «Aen; th, fAin; w, tdg; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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w^etable Hsstte. When a leaf or a portion 
of the stem of one of the higher plants is 
submitted to the microscope it is found to 
consist, (1) of a thin transparent homogene- 
ous membrane, which is arranged in the 
form of cells or cylindrical tubes; (2) of 
fibres which are arranged in a spiral form 
in the interior of the cells or tubes; and 
(8) of a fluid, filling the cells, and existing 
between them, and containing in it globules 
of various sizes and kinds. These parts 
constitute what are known respectively as 
elementary membrane, elementary fibre, 
and organic mucus. The elementary fibre 
is only found in the higher forms of plants, 
the other two are found in all plants. The 
tissues of plants then are composed of ele- 
mentary membrane and elementary fibre, 
and the principal forms under which they 



Vegetable Tissue. 

1, Prosenchyma or Woody Tissue, a, Horizontal 
section of Prosenchymatous Tissue. 3, Do. do. of a 
Single Cell, showing the successive layers of deposit 
in rrjc interior whicii give hardness and firmne.ss to 
the wood of plants. 4, Cylindrical Parenchyma. 
5, Round or Elliptical Parenchymatous Tissue. 6, 
Spoagif^orm or Stellate Tissue. 

exhibit themselves constitute the cellular 
tissue, flbrou.s tissue, and vascular tissue. 
Cellular tiame, often called ©arenc/it/nm, is 
composed of membrane in the form of cells 
or cavities which are closed on all sides, and 
are commonly of aspheroidal form, although 
they often assume various other forms. The 
pith of plants is entirely composed of cellu- 
lar tissue, but it enters largely into the 
structure of other parts, and in many, as in 
the mushroom and sea weed orders, is the 
only tissue. Fibrous tiame is that in which 
the elementary fibre alone is apparent. 
\^en the cells are composed of membrane 
and spiral fibre combined, or of fibre alone 
(as in some instance when the membrane 
appears to have been absorbed during 
growth), they constitute the jfibro-cellular 
tissue. Vascular or tubular tissue is com- 
posed of very elongated membranous tubes, 
rapering at each eud. It comprehends the 
woody (also called proseiichynia) and latici- 
ferous tissues. Wlien the tubes have within 
them a spiral fibre, or their walla marked 
with broken spiral lines or dots, arranged in 
a circular or spiral direction, they constitute 
fibro-vaseular tissue. — 4. A connected series; 
as, the whole story is a tissue of forgeries or 
of falsehood. 

The creations of poetical imagination, so far from 
being a mere tissue of airy phantoms and unrealities, 

. . . are to us a revelation of realities lying beyond 
the reach of exact science. Dr. Caird. 

Tissue (tish'u), t;.«. pret. &pp. tissued; ppr. 
tissuing. To form tissue of; to Interweave; 
to variegate. 

The chariot was covered with cloth of gold tissued 
upon bhic. Bacon. 

Tissued (tish'ud), p. and a. 1 . Clothed in 
or adorned with tissue. 

Crested knights and tissued dames 
Assembled at the glorious call. iVharton. 

2 . Variegated. ‘ Twatted clouds.’ Milton. 

Tissue-paper (tlsh’Q-pa-pfjr). n. a very 
thin gauzedike paper, such as is used for 

S rotecting engraving in books, wrapping 
ne and delicate articles, <fec. 

Tit (tit), n. (This word would seem to have 
been rather loosely applied to anything 
small, especially to birds, as in titmouse, 
titlark, titling; Icel, tUtr, a small bird, a 
ttt. Comp. 1. SameaBTitrn.otise.-~2. A 
small horse. ‘ ^solved for the time to come 
to ride his tit with more sobriety,' Sterne. 
8 , A contemptuous term for a woman. 

And the poor silly tits of the village curtsey as he 
passes. y. BaUlie. 

4. A small bit; a morsel—- Tit /or tat, an 


equivalent, in the way ot revenge or re- 
partee. 

7»/ for tat, Betsy 1 You are right, my girl. 

Colman Gr Garrick. 

Titan (tl'tanY n. 1 . In Greek myth, one of the 
twelve children (six sons and six daughters) 
of IJ ranus (Heaven) and Oe (Earth). They re- 
belled against their father and deposed him, 
raising Cronos, one of their number, to the 
throne. After a long contest they wei e de- 
feated by Zeus and thrown Into Tartarus.— 
2. Poetical for the sun. Shak. 

Titan (ti'tan), n. 1 . A calcareous earth; ti- 
tanite.— 2. A metal; titanium. 

Titan (trtan), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Titans; titanic. ‘The Titan physical diffi- 
culties of his enterprise. ’ Is. Taylor. 
Tltanate (ti‘tan-at), n. A salt of titanic 
acid. 

Titaness (ti'tan-es), n. A female Titan; a 
female personage of surpassing power. 

‘ Truth, . . . Titaness among deities. ’ Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Titania (ti-ta'ni-a), n. The queen of Fairy- 
land and consort of Oberon. 

The Shakspearcan commentators have not thought 
fit to inform us why the poet designates the Falry- 
queen Titania. It. however, presents no difficulty. 
It was the belief of those days that the Fairies were 
the same as the classic Nymphs, the attendants of 
Diana. , . . The fairy-queen was therefore the same 
as Diana, whom Ovicl (Met. iii. 173) styles Titania. 

Keightley. 

Titanian, Tltanitic (ti-tan'i-an, ti-ta-nit'ik), 
a. Pertaining to titanium. 

Titanic (ti-tan'ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, the Titans ; hence, enor- 
mous in size or strength; gigantic ; super- 
human; huge; vast; us. Titanic struggles or 
efforts. ‘ Titanic forces taking birth.' Ten- 
mjHon. ‘ Tt (ante shapes.’ Tennyson. 
Titonlc (ti-tan'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
titanium.— T<(a?itc aoid (TiO^), dioxide of 
titanium, called also Titanic Oxide or An- 
hydride. It is obtained from rutile, which is 
a native titanate of Iron and manganese. It 
is a snow-white infusible solid, In its rela- 
tions somewhat analogous to silicic acid. 
It is used in making the finer kinds of 
enamel for artificial teeth, from its white- 
ness and hardness. 

Tltaniferous (ti-tan-if'^r-us), a. [Titanium, j 
and L. fero, to bear.] Producing titanium; 
BB,titaniferous ’gyviioB. ~Titan\fero^iscerit£, 
a mineral of a blatikish brown colour, found ] 
on the Coromandel coast. It consists of the , 
oxides of cerium, iron, manganese, and ti- 
tanium. 

Titanite (ti'tan-it), n. An ore of titanium, 
called also Sphene (which see). 

Tltanitic, a. Same as Titanian. 

Titanium (ti-ta'ni-um), n. [So called in 
fanciful allusion to the Titans. See TITAN. ] 
Sym. Ti. At. wt. 50. A metal discovered by 
Gregor in 1791, in a black sand in Cornwall. 
It was afterwards discovered by Klaproth in 
some other minerals, and he gave it the name 
it no w bears. In 1822 Wollaston examined i t, 
and ascertained Its properties. It is found 
combined with oxygen in several minerals, 
and occurs occasionally in combination with 
nitrogen In the slag Ironw^orks as small 
cubical crystals, exactly similar to bright 
copper in appearance, of specific gravity 6 3, 
and very infusible. \^en heated with nitre 
those crystals are oxidized, producing titanic 
acid. Titanium is a dark green, heavy, 
amorphous powder. Oxygen and titanium 
combine, forming the sesquioxicle TJ 2 O 3 , 
which is a black powder, and the peroxide 
or titanic acid, TlOj. Titanium also com- 
bines with chlorine, forming two chlorides, 
TiCl;, and TiCl 4 , and with sulphur forming 
a sulphide, TiSo. This metal forms seveml 
compounds with nitrogen. The ores of this 
metal are called menachanite, from Meria- 
chan in Cornwall, where it was originally 
found; iserine, from the river Iser, in ftilesia; 
nigrine, from its black colour; sphene, ru- 
tile, brookite, axotomous iron, crichtonlte, 
ilmenite, inohsite, ceschynite, greenovite, 
and octahedrite or anataso. — Titanium 
green, ferrocyanideof titanium, precipitated 
by ferrocyanide of potassium from a solution 
of titanic chloride, recommended as an in- 
nocuous substitute for Schweinfurt-green 
and other arsenical peen pigments. The 
colour, however, is far inferior to that of 
Schweinfurt-green. 

TltailOtlierlum(trtaJi-o-the"ri-um), n. (Gr. 
Titan, Titanos, a Titan, and thirion, a wild 
beast. ] Lit. a ^gantic beast. A large fossil 
herbivorous mammal, possibly twice the 
size of a horse, somewhat allied to the tapir, 
whose remains are found in the miocene 
strata of Missouri. 


Tltan-Sborl (tl'tan-shorl), n. Native oxide 
of titanium. 

ntblt (tit'bit), n. A particularly delicious, 
nice, or tender piece. Also writteh Tidbit 
(which see). 

inte.t For Tideth. Happeneth. Chaucer. 
Titering,! n. Courtship. Chaucer. 

Titbt (tith), a. [See Tight. Comp. 8 c. milh, 
ioT might.] Tight; nimble; brisk. 

Of a good stirring strain too, she goes tith. 

Beau. <&* FI. 

Tithable ^tlTH'a-bl), a. Subject to the pay- 
ment of tithes. 

Tithe (tiTH), n. [O.E. tethe, tiethe, teothe, 
A.Bax.fsdtha (for tedntha), the tenth, whence 
tedthian, to tithe or take a tenth. (See Ten.) 
Sc. teind - E. tithe, the former being from the 
Scandinavian. ] l.The tenth part of anything; 
specifically, the tenth part of the increase 
annually arising from the profits of land and 
stock and the personal industry of the inhabi- 
tants, allotted to the clergy for theirsupport. 
In England tithes are personal, preedial, 
or mixed; personal, when accruing from 
labour, art, trade, and navigation; 
when issuing from the earth, as hay, wood, 
grain, and fruit; and mixed, when accruing 
from beasts which are fed from the ground. 
Another division of tithes is into great and 
small. Great tithes consist of all species of 
corn and grain, hay, and wood; and small 
tithes, of prtcdial tithes of other kinds, to- 
gether with mixed and personal tithes. 'J'he 
great tithes belong to the rector, and are 
hence called parsonage tithes; and the latter 
are due to the vicar, and are hence called 
uicarage tithes. Tithes are either due de jure 
or by custom; to the latter class belong all 
personal tithes. The exemptions from tithes 
are composition, a modus decimaiidi, pre- 
scription, or act of parliament.- (7o//wm(a- 
tion of tithes, the conversion of tithes into a 
rent-charge (tithe rent-charge) payable in 
money, and chargeable on the land. .Several 
acts have been passed for effecting the com- 
mutation of tithes in England and Ireland. 
For tithes in Scotland see Teinps.— 2, A 
small part or proportion. 

I have .searched man by man, Imy by boy; the 
tithe of a liair was never lost in my house before. 

Sihak. 

Tithe t (tlTH), a. Tenth. ‘ Every tithe soul, 
’mongst many thousand.’ Shak. 

Tithe (tiTH), v.t. pret. <fe pp. tithed; ppr. tith- 
ing. To levy a tenth part on; to tax to the 
amount of a tenth. 

When thou hast made an end of tithing all the 
tithes of thine increase. Deut. xxvi. rs. 

Ye tithe mint and rue. Luke xi. 42. 
Tithe (tiTH), v.i. To pay tithes. 

For lambc, pig. and calf, and for other the like. 

Tithe so as thy cattle the Lord do not strike. 

Tusser. 

Tithe - commlBBloner ( tiTn"kom-mi'Hhon- 
tT), n. One of a board of officers appointed 
by the government for arranging }»ropoBi- 
tions for commuting or compounding for 
tithes. Siwmonds, 

Tithe -flree (tiTH'fre), a. Exempt from the 
payment ot tithes. 

Tithe -gatherer (tiTu'gaTH-6r-6r), n. One 
who collects tithes. 

Tltheless (tlTH'les), a. Same as Tithe-free. 
Tithe-pig (tiTH'pigi n. One pig out of ten, 
paid as a tithe or church-rate, Shak. 

Tithe -proctor (tiTH'prok-t 6 r), n. A levier 
or collector of tithes or church-rates. 'This 
functionary was fonnerly employed by the 
clergy of the Established Church in Ireland, 
and us he had the privilege of valuing the 
farmers’ and cottagers' crops (the demesnes 
of the land-owners being exempt from valu- 
ation), and as the tithes were often merci- 
lessly exacted even in cases of absolute dis- 
tress, with ruinous legal expenses, the peas- 
antry held the tithe-proctors in special ab- 
horrence, 

Tlther (tiTH' 6 r), n. One who tithes or col- 
lects tithes. 

Tithing (tiTH'ing), n. 1. The act of levying 
or taking tithe; that which is taken as tithe; 
a tithe. *To take tithings of their blood 
and sweat.’ Motley.— 2. In old Eng. law, 
a decennary; a number or company of ten 
householders, who, dwelling near each other, 
were sureties or free pledges to the king for 
the good behaviour of each other. The in- 
stitution of tithings in England is ascribed 
to Alfred, and although this institution has 
long ceased the name and division are still 
retained in many parts of England. 
Tlthlng-man (tlTH'ing-man), n. l. In old 
EngTlaw, the chief man of a tithing; a 
headborough ; one elected to preside over 
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tithing.— 2. A peace officer; an under- 
constable.— 8. A parish officer in New Eng- 
land, United States, annually elected to pre- 
serve good order in the church during divine 
service, and to make complaint of any dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Tithing-peiiny (ti?H'ing-pen-nl), n. A small 
sum paia to the sheriff by each tithing, &c., 
for the charge of keeping courts. 

Wthlyt (titn'li), adv. [See the adjective.] 
Tightly; nimbly; briskly. ‘ I have seen him 
trip it tithly,' Beau, tfc FI. 

ntnonlo (ti-thon'ik), a. [From Gr. Tithonos, 
the consort of Aurora.] Pertaining to or 
denoting those rays of light which produce 
chemical effects; actinic. 

TltllOlllclty (ti-thS-nis'i-ti), n. [See above.] 
A name given to that property of light by 
which it produces chemical effects. Now 
called Actinism. 

Tithyxnal (tith'l-mal), n. [Gr. tithymalos.] 
A plant of the genus Euphorbia, E. anti- 
quorum. 

'Titillate (tit'il-lat). v.i. pret. &PP- titillated; 
ppr. titillating. [L. titillo, titillatum, to 
tickle ] To tickle, ‘The pungent grains 
of titillating dust.’ Pope. 

TitiUation (tit-il-la'shon), n. [L. titillatio. 
See Titillate.] l. The act of tickling, or 
the state of being tickled.— 2. Any slight 
pleasure. ‘ The products of those titillations 
that reach no higher than the senses.’ Olan- 

Tltlliative (tit'il-lat-iv), a. Tending to titil- 
late or tickle. 

Titivate, Tlttivate ( tit'i-vat), v. t. [Perhaps 
from tidy.] To put in order; to make look 
smart or spruce; to dress; to adorn. [Slang.] 

Call in your black man, and Mivate a bit. 

Thackeray. 

Regular as clockwork— breakfast at nine— dress 
and tittivate a little. Dickens. 

Titlark (tit'mrk), n. [Tit and lark. Comp. 
titmouse. See TIT.] A small dentirostral 
bird of the genus Anthus (A. pratensis), 
family Sylviada), called also the Meadow- 
pipit, Titling, and In Scotland the Moss- 
cheeper. It is found in almost all parts of 
Europe, in Western Hindustan, Japan, and 
Iceland. It is a bird of slim shape, having 
the plumage and long hinder toes of the 
true larks, but with the slender bill of the 
wagtails, which birds it resembles in its 
habits and motion of the tail. Its song is 
weak and plaintive. In winter it is gregari- 
ous. The cuckoo is said to deposit its eggs 
more frequently in the nest of the titlark 
than in that of any other bird. The Held 
titlark or titling, or tree pipit (Anthus ar- 
horeus), is a summer visitant of the south 
of England; the sea titling or rock pipit (A. 
petrosus) frequents our shores. See PiriT. 

Title (trtl), n. [L. titulus. a title ] 1. An 
inscription put over anything as a name by 
which it is known. 

Tell me once more what tti/e thou (a casquet) dost 
bear. Shak. 

2. The inscription in the beginning of a book, 
containing the subject of the work, and usu- 
ally the author’s and publisher’s names. ~ 
Bastard title. See under Bastard. — iTaZ/- 
title, the short title generally occupying 
the top part of the first page of te.vt in a 
book. — 3. A particular section or division 
of a subject, as a law, a book, and the 
like ; especially a chapter or section of a 
law-book. Bouvier.—^. An appellation of 
dignity, distinction, or pre-eminence given 
to per sons. — Title 8 of honour &Te words and 
phrases which belong to certain persons as 
their right in consequence of certain digni- 
ties being inherent in them or conferred 
upon them, os Emperor, King, Czar, Prince, 
&c. The five orders of nobility in Britain 
are distinguished by the titles of honour— 
Buke, Marquess, Earl, Viscount, and Baron; 
and the persons in whom the dignity of the 
peerage inheres are entitled to be desig- 
nated by these words. The dignity of 
Baronet has, besides its name, which is 
placed after the name and surname of the 
person spoken of. the privilege of prefixing 
Sir. This title, like the titles of peers, is 
hereditary. The dignity of knighthood, 
which is not hereditary, entitles those on 
whom the honour is conferred to the prefix 
Sir to their former name and surname. 
Ecclesiastical dignities, such as Archbishop, 
Bishop, <&c,, bring with them the right to 
eertain titles of honour besides the phrases 
by which the dignity itself is designated ; 
and it is usual to bestow on all persons who 
are admitted into the clerical order the 
title of Reverend. Municipal oflioes have 
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also titles accompanying them, as the Right 
Honburable the Lord Mayor, the Right 
Honourable the Lord Provost, the Lord 
Dean of Guild, <fcc.; and in the law there 
are very eminent offices the names of which 
become titles of honour to the possessors of 
them, and which bring with them the right 
to certain terms of distinctiuu. 

I weigh the man, not his fii/e; 'tis not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better. Wycherley. 

5. A name; an appellation. 

Ill worthy I such title should belong 
To me transgressor. Milton. 

O thou 1 whatever title please thine ear. 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver, Pope. 

6. A claim ; a ri^it. ‘ Make claim and tW^e 
to the crown of France,’ Bhak. 

He must unlearn much of that knowledge which 
has, perhaps, constituted hitherto his chief title to 
superiority. Macaulay. 

7. + Property; a possession. ‘To guard a 
title that was rich before.' Shak. — 8. In 
law, (a) property or right of ownership, 
or the sources of such right, or the facts 
and events which are the means whereby 
property is acquired ; a party’s right to the 
enjoyment of lands or goods, or the means 
whereby such right has accrued, and by 
which it is evidenced. (6) The instrument 
which is evidence of a right, (c) A heading 
or indorsement; as, the title of an act of 
parliament; the title of an affidavit, &c. — 
Passive title, in Scots law, see under Pass- 
ive.— 9. In the Church of England, a con- 
dition precedent to, or a claim in favour of 
ordination.— 10. A church to which a priest 
was ordained, and where he was to reside. 

Title (ti'tl), v.t. pret. & pp. titled; ppr. titling. 
To name; to call; to entitle. 

To these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God. Milton. 

Titled (ti'tld), a. Having a title; especially, 
having a title of nobility. 

Title-deed (ti'tl-ded), n. In law, a writing 
evidencing a man’s right or title to pro- 
perty. 

Title -leaf (ti'tl-lef), n. ’The leaf of a book 
on which the title is printed ; a title-page. 

Titleless (tftl-les), a. Not having a title or 
name. 

He was a kind of nothing, titleless. 

Till he had forged himsdf a name. Shak. 

Title-page (ti'tl-paj), n. The page of a book 
which contains the title. 

Titler ( titT6r ), n. A large truncated cone 
of refined sugar. 

Title-rdle (ti'tl-rol), n. In theatricals, the 
character or part in a play which gives its 
name to the play, as Hamlet in the play of 
‘Hamlet,’ Macbeth in that of ‘Macbeth,’ 
dec. 

Title-scroll (ti'tl-skrol), n. A scroll show- 
ing titles, as of a nobleman or great family. 
‘ Title-scrolls and gorgeous heraldries. ’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Titling (tit'ling), n. [A dim. of tit, some- 
thing small] 1. The hedge-sparrow.— 2. A 
name formerly given in the custom-house 
to stockfish. Sirnmonds, 

Titmouse (tit'mous), n. pi. Titmice (tit'- 
mis). [Tit, a small thing, a small bird, 
and mouse, by corruption from A. Sax. rmUe 
D. Dices, G. incise), a titmouse ; comp, tit- 
ark.] An insessorial bird belonging to the 
order Dentirostres, and forming the type of 
the family Paridae. The titmice have a 



Blue Titmouse, male and female [Parus cteruleus). 

slender, short, conical, and straight beak, 
furnished with Uttle hairs at the base, and 
have the nostrils concealed among the 
feathers. 'They are very active little birds, 
continually flitting and climbing from branch 
to branch, suspending themselves from the 
sprays In all sorts of positions, rending 
asunder the seeds on which they feed, de- 
li, Fr. ton; ng, s\ng\ fH, tAen; th, tAin; 


vouring insects wherever they see them, 
and not sparing even small birds when they 
happen to find them sick, and are able to 
put an end to them. Their notes are shrill 
and wild. They lay up stores of seeds, and 
build on trees (some of them hanging nests) 
In the holes of old trees, in walls, &c. ’The 
great tit (Parus major), blue tit (i\ cceruleus\ 
crested tit (P. cristatus), the cole tit (P. 
ater), marsh tit (P. palustris), long-tailed 
tit (P. caudatus), and beoided tit (P. biar- 
micus) are British species. 

Titrate (ti'trat) v.t To submit to the pro- 
cess of titration. 

Titration (ti-tra'shon), n. [Fr. titre, title, 
standard of fineness, &c.] In analytical 
chem. a process for ascertaining the quan- 
tity of any given constituent present in a 
compound by observing the quantity of a 
liquid of known strengtli (called a standard 
solution) necessary to convert the constitu- 
ent into another form, the close of the re- 
action being marked by some definite phe- 
nomenon, usually a change of colour or the 
formation of a precipitoto. Called also 
Volumetric Analysis. 

Titter (tit't6r), v.i. [Probably an imitative 
word; comp, such words as snigger, snicker, 
G. kichern, to titter; E. tattle, &c.] To 
laugh with the tongue striking against the 
root of the upper teeth ; to laugh with re- 
straint. 

Thus Sal, with tears in cither eye. 

While Victor Ned sat tittering by. Shenstone. 

Titter (tit'tSr), n. A restrained laugh. 

A stranjjlcd titter, out of which there brake, 

On all sides, clanioiirinj^ etiquette to death. 
Unmeasured mirth. Tennyson. 

Titter (tit't6r), v.i. [Akin to totter; Icel. 
titra, to tremble; G. zittern, to quiver.] To 
ride on each end of a balanced plank; to 
see- saw. See Teeter. 

Titter t (tit'tfer), n. A kind of weed. See 
Tine. 

From wheat go and rake out the titters or tine. 

Tusser, 

Titteration (tit't6r-a-8hon), n. A fit of tit- 
terinjj; or giggling. ‘Throw me into a tit- 
teration. ' Richardson. [Rare. ] 

Titterlzig (tit't6r-ing), n. Tiie act of one 
who titters; restrained laughter. 

Titter -totter (tit't6r-tot-t6r), adv. In a 
swaying manner; unsteadily. ‘Don’t stand 
iitter-totter.' Bailey. Also written Tetter- 
totter. 

Tltter-tOtter (tit't6r-tot't6r), v. i. To see- 
saw; to teeter. 

TLttie, Titty (tit'ti), n. The infantinb and 
endearing manner of pronouncing sister. 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

TittlmoUBe t (tit'ti-mous), n. The titmouse. 
‘The ringdove, redbreast, and the titti- 
mouse.’ John Taylor. 

Tlttivate (tit'i-vat), V. t. See Titivate. 
Tittle (tit'l), n. [ From tit, small ] A small 
particle; a minute part; a jot; an iota. 

Every tittle of this prophecy is most exactly verified. 

South. 

Tittle (tit'l), v.t. [Allied to tattle.] To prate 
idly; to whisper. [Scotch.] 

Tittlebat (tit'l-bat), n. The stickleback. 

Tittle-tattle (tit'l -tat'l), n. [A reduplica- 
tion of tattle; an imitative word.] 1. Idle 
trifling talk; empty prattle. 

Sometimes the tittle-tattle of a fine lady, sometimes 
that of an old nur.se ; always tittle-tattle. 

Lady M. IV. Montagte. 

2. An idle trifling talker. [Rare.] 

Impertinent tittle-tattles, who have no other variety 
in their discourse than that of talking slower or faster. 

Tafler. 

Tittle-tattle (tit'l-tatl), a. Gossiping; 
chattering * The tittle-tattle town.' Wm. 
Combe. [Rare. ] 

Tittle-tattle (tit'l-tatl), v.i. To talk idly; 
to prate. 

You must be tittle-tattling before all our guests. 

Shak. 

Titubate (tlt'u-bat), v.t, and i. pret. & pp. 
titubated; ppr. titubating. [L. titubo, titu- 
batum, to stumble.] 1. To stumble; to trip; 
to staler. Waterhouse.-— 2. To rock or roll, 
as a curved body on a plane. 

Titubation (tit-fi-ba'shon), n. 1. The act 
of stumbling.— 2. In ined. restlessness; an 
inclination to constant change of position; 
fidgets.— 3. The act of rocking or rolling, as 
a curved body on a plane. 

Titular (tit'u-16r), a. [Fr. titulaire; from L. 
titulus. See Title.] Being such or such 
by title or name only; nominal; having the 
title to an oflloe or dignity without discharg- 
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ing the duties ol it; having or conferring 
the title only; as, a titular king or prince. 
Both Valerius and Austin were titular bishops. 

Ayliffe. 

The policy of the crown in Russia ha.s always been 
to level all distinctions among the subjects, as far as 
the existence of a titular nobility will allow. 

Brougham. 

Titular (tit'u-16r), n. 1. One who posaesscB 
the title of an office without tlie real power 
or authority belonging to it. — 2. In Eiig. 
ecclem. law, one who may lawfully enjoy a 
benefice without performhig its duties. In 
Scots eccles. law, titulars of the tithes, tlic 
titulars or patrons to whom the teinds or 
tenth part of the produce of lands, formerly 
claimed by the clergy, had been gifted by 
the crown, into whose hands the same fell 
at the Reformation. 

Tltularlty ( tlt-u-Iar'i-ti ), n. The state of 
being titular. 

Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius, with great humility 
received the name of imperator ; but their successors 
retain the same even in its titularity. 

Sir T. Broiune. 

Titularly ( tit'u-16r-li ), adv. In a titular 
manner; nominally; by title only. 

Titulary (tit'fi la-ri), n. Same as Titular. I 
Ayliffe. 

Titulary (tit'u-la-ri), a. 1. Consisting in a 
title; bearing a title; titular. 

The malccontcnts of his kingdom have not been 
base nor titulary imjiostors, but of an higher n-atiirc. 

Bacon. 

2. Pertaining to a title ; proceeding from a 
right or title. 

Willinni the Conqueror, howsoever he used the 
power of a conijueror to reward hi.s Normans, yet 
mixed it with a titulary pretence grounded upon the 
Confessor's will. Bacon. 

Tltuled t ( tit'uld ), a. Having or beaiing a 
title; entitled. 

Titupping (tit'up-lng), a. Restless; lively; 
full of spirit. ‘ Titupping misBes.' Sir W. 
Scott. 

Tttuppy (tit'up-i), a. Unsubstantial; loosely 
put together; shaky. ‘Such a little tituppy 
thing.’ Jane Austen. 

Tityre-tu (trti-rd-tb), n. A name given to 
the members of a band of ruffians who, in 
the time of Charles II., infested the streets 
of Lmdon at night for the purpose of creat- 
ing disturbances. The term is equivalent 
to the Mohock, Uawcubite, Hector, &c., of a 
later day, and is from tlie first line of the 
first eclogue of Virgil: 'Tityre, tu patulae 
recubans sub tegmine fagi.' 

The Muns and Tityre Tus Iiad given place to the 
Hectors, and the Hectors had been recently suc- 
ceeded by the Scourers. At a later period arose the 
Nicker, the Hawkubite, and the yet more dreaded 
name of Mohawk. Macaulay. 

TlU, TiW (te'u). In Northern myth, the 
original supreme divinity of the ancient 
Teutonic mythology, corresponding with 
Dyaus of India, Zeus of Greece, and the 
Jove of the Romans. Gladstone. 

Tlver (ti'v6r), n. [A. Sax. Udfor, a reddish 
tint or colour.] A kind of ochre which is 
used in marking sheep in some parts of Eng- 
land. 

Tiver ( tl'ver ), v. t. To mark with tiver, as 
sheep, in different ways and for different 
purposes. 

Tivy (tiv'iV adu. [See Tantivy.] With great 
speed; a huntsman’s word or sound. 

In a bright moonshine while winds whistle loud, 

Tivy, (ivy, tivy, we mount and we fly. Dryden. 

Tlzri, n. Same as Tim. 

Tlzzl ( tiz'zi ). 71. A corruption of Tester; a 
sixpence. [Slang.] 

T-joint (te'joint), n. The union of one pipe 
or plate rectangularly with another resem- 
bling the letter T. 

Tmesis (tme'sis), n. [Gr. tmP.8is, from temnb, 
to cut.] In gram, a figure by which a com- 
pound wont is separated into two parts, 
and one or more words inserted between 
them; as, of whom he thou ware also (2 Tim. 
iv. 16), for of whom beware thou also. 

To (tu» or when emphasized to), prep. [A. Sax. 
W, to, towards, for, <fec. ; 0. Sax. and 0. Fris. 
to, te, ti, D. toe, te, L.G, to, G. zu, O.H.G. zo, 
zuo, ze, Goth, du: not in the Scandinavian 
tongues, though tU may be connected. Cog. 
Ir. and Gael, do. Com. dho, Slav. do. In 
Anglo-Saxon it was rarely used before the 
Infinitive, and did not serve as the sign of 
the infinitive mood, this sign being the 
term. -an. It was common with a gerund, 
however, of similar form with the infinitive 
(in such phrases as ‘ready to go,' ‘good 
to eat,' ‘debts to pay,' <fec.), and hence its 
modem use, which dates from the end of 
the twelfth century.] 1. Denoting motion 
towards a place or thing ; indicating direc- 


tion towards a place, point, goal, state, or 
condition; or towards something to be done 
or to be treated; towards. In the sense 
of movement toward to is opposed to from, 
and usually interchangeable with unto. 
‘Driven to doubt. ’ Shak. 

Adonis hied him to the chase. Skak. 
First go with me to church and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend. Shak. 
The lamp hangs from the ceiling to the floor. 

Harris, 

An instinctive taste teaches men to build their 
churclies in flat countries with spire steeples, which, 

. . . point up with silent finger to the sky and stars. 

Coleridge. 

2. Indicating a point or limit reached in 
space, time, or degree; expressing extent, 
limit, degree of comprehension, inclusion 
as far as ; excluding all omission or excep- 
tion. ‘ From the hour of my nativity to this 
instant.’ Shak. ‘Who hate and scorn you 
foaman.' Swift. 

Some Americans, otherwise of quick parts, could 
not count to one thousand, nor had any distinct idea 
of it, though they could reckon very well to twenty. 

Locke. 

3. Indicating anything capable of being re- 
garded as a limit to movement or action ; 
denoting destination, aim, design, and pur- 
pose ; for ; as, he is going to a trade ; he is 
rising to wealth and honour. ‘ He Is franked 
up to fatting.’ Shak. 

Wherefore was I to this keen mockery bom f Shak. 
Marks and points out each man of us to slaughter. 

B. you son. 

4. Signifying a result or effect produced; de- 
noting an end or tjonsequence ; as, he was 
flattered to his ruin ; the king engaged in a 
wiu* to his cost. 

I .shall laugh myself to death. Shak. 

5. Denoting addition, accumulation, or pos- 
session. 'She adds honours to his hateful 
name. ’ Shak. 

Rain added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. Shak. 
Wisdom he has and to liis wisdom courage, 
Temper /t; that, and unto all success. 

Sir y. Denharn. 

6. Implying junction or union. 

How like a jade he stood, tied to a tree. Shak. 

7. In comparison of ; denoting comparison, 
proportion, or measure; coinpaied with. 

I to the world am like a drop of water, Shak. 
Among the ancicnt.s, the weight of oil was to that 
of wine as wine to tea. A rbuthnot. 

Hence it is used in a strictly limited sense 
in expressing ratios or proi)ortions; as, three 
is to twelve as four is to sixteen. -8. Denot- 
ing opposition and contrast; implying an- 
tithesis; as, they engaged band to liand. 
‘.Set’st oath to oath, thy tongue against thy 
tongue.’ Shak. ‘’Ten proofs to one that 
blood hath the victory.’ Shak. 

For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face. i Cor. xiil. 12. 

Then call them to our presence ; face to face 
And frowning brow to brow, Shak , 

Often used in betting phrases. 

My hat to a halfpenny Poiiipey proves the best 
worthy. Slmk. 

Here also may be classed such phrases as 
— To one’s face, to one’s teeth, to one’s eyes, 
in presence and defiance of. ’Tell him to 
his teeth.’ Shak. ‘ Weepest thou for him to 
my face.’ Shak. — 9. Denoting accord, adap- 
tation, or agreement; according to; in con- 
gruity or harmony with ; as, an occupation 
suited to his taste; a husband to her mind. 
‘Fashion your demeanour to my looks,’ 
Shak. 

He to God’s image, she to his was made. Dryden. 

10. Denoting correspondency, simultaneous- 
ness, or accompaniment; as, she sang to his 
guitar. ‘She dances to her lays.’ Shak. 
‘Moved on in silence to soft pipes.’ Milton. 

11. In the place of ; as a substitute for ; in 
the character or quality of; for; as. ‘To 
take to wife.’ Shak. 

I have a king here to my flatterer. Shak. 

12. Denoting relation; concerning. ‘Answer 
to his part performed.’ Shak. ‘A king’s 
oath to the contrary.’ Shak.~18,. In a great 
variety of cases to supplies the place of the 
dative in other langu^es; it connects tran- 
sitive verbs with their indirect or distant 
objects, and adjectives, nouns, and neuter 
or passive verbs with a following noun which 
limits their action ; as, to drink a health to 
a person; what’s that to you? it’s a great 
deal to me. ‘ To a pretty ear she tunes her 
tale,’ Shak. ‘ Here’s fo my love. ’ Shak. 

Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to 
them. I Tim, iv. 15. 

1 think to go to Tunbridge for a fortnight. 

Rief^rdson. 


After substantives to is thus often equiva- 
lent (or nearly so) to qf; as, a dislike to 
j^irituous liquors. ‘ Thou lackey to eternity. * 

The cock that is the trumpet to the mom, 

Doth . . . awake the god of day. Shak. 

But though I am daughter to his blood 
I am not to his manners. .‘ihak. 

After adjectives, it denotes the person or 
thing, with respect to which, or in whose 
interest, a quality is shown or perceived; 
as, u substance sweet to the taste; an event 
painful to the mind. —14. A common vul- 
garism in America for at or in (a place). 

Father and mother used them, and so did all the 
old folks to Slickvillc. Haliburton. 

15. The sign of the infinitive mood of a verb, 
or governing the gerundial infinitive or 
gerund. The simple infinitive occurs in 
such sentences as. I wish to go, command 
him to go, to ride is pleasant. 

Ay, but to die, and {to) go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. Shak. 

It is generally omitted after the auxiliaries 
do, can, may, must, ivill, shall (with their 
past tenses), as well as after such verbs as 
hid, dare, need, make, sec, hear, feel, let, per- 
ceive, behold, observe, have (in such phrases 
as 1 would have you know~l would wish 
you to know), ana know. [To speak more 
correctly to is not omitted in these cases, 
but the old infinitive without to is used. 
Formerly it was sometimes inserted ; as, 
‘Many did to die.' Spenser.] The gerundial 
infinitive denotes design or purjiose, and in 
this case the form /or to was formerly in good 
usage; as, ‘What went ye out for to see?’ 
Mat. xi. 9 ; but this is now inelegant and 
vulgar. — To with the gerundial infinitive 
often conies (a) after an adjective; as, prompt 
foobey; quick to hear; slow to censure. 

We arc ready to try our fortunes to the lust man. 

Shak. 

(b) After the substantive verb, to denoting 
futurity. ‘We are still to .seek for some- 
thing else.’ Bentley, (c) After have, to de- 
noting duty or necessity; as, I have a debt to 
pay.-- Anciently to whs often omitted where 
we should now insert it as a sign of the in- 
finitive. 

Being mechanical, you ought not [to] walk 
Utjon a labouring day witlio'ut the sign 
Of your profession. Shak. 

It is often improperly bo omitted in the 
present day. In colloquial usage to often 
stands for and supplies an infinitive already 
mentioned; as, he commands me to go with 
him, but I do not wish to. 

Your grandfather would never let me travel; I 
wanted to, but he never would. Disraeli. 

[See note at end of next article.] 

To (to), adv. 1. Forward; in progression; on. 

‘ To, Achilles 1 to, Ajax ! to ! ’ Shak.— Go to, 
an expression of exhortation or of reproof. 
See under Go. - To and fro, to and back, to 
and again, forward and backwartl ; up and 
down. ‘ Debating to rt7id/ro.’ Shak. ‘Goes 
to and back, lackeying the vai'ying tide.' 
Shak. 

Masses of marble . . . rolled to and again till they 
were rounded to the form of pebbles. lVood 7 vara. 

2. Denoting motion towards a thing for the 
purpose of laying hold of it ; as, to fall to. 
‘I will stand to and feed.’ Shak.—Z. Denot- 
ing a junction, union, or the closing of some- 
thing separated or open. ‘ Can honour set 
to a leg?’ Shak. ‘Clap fo the doors.’ Shak. 

The wind has been and blown the door to, and I 
can’t get ill. Dickens. 

4. Denoting an aim proposed in doing some- 
thing. ‘Hew to it with thy sword.’ Shak. 

6. In a certain direction; as, to come to; to 
heave to. 

Note. In the foregoing explanations of to 
(prep, and adv.), it is to be considered that 
the definitions given are not always the 
sense of to by Itself, but the sense rather 
of to in connection with another word or 
other words. 

To-. [O. Sax. te-, G. zer-.] A particle for- 
merly used in composition with verbs, par- 
ticiples, or adlectives, signifying asunder, In 
pieces, or giving an augmentative or inten- 
sive force to the word to which it is prefixed 
as be has since given; quite; entirely; much; 
very. ‘ The helmes they to-hewen and to- 
shrede.’ Chaucer. ‘ Falry-llke, to-pinch tlie 
unclean knight.* Shak. ‘ And all fo-brake 
his skull.’ 4udg. ix. 53. See under All. 
Toad (t6d), 71. [Found also in such forms as 
tadde, ta^, ted, in A. Sax. tddie, tddige, the 
origin being unknown. Tad in tadpole is this 


Fate, fAr, fat, f^U; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mhve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abime; y. Sc. tey. 
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word. ] The common name of the amphibian 
vertebrates belonging to the genus Bufo, now 
constituted into a family, Bufonidro. Toads 
have a thick, bulky body, covered with warts 
or papillae ; a thick lump behind the ears, 
pierced with pores, from whichissues amilky 
and fetid fluid. They have no teeth; the 
hind feet are but slightly webbed. They leap 
badly, and generally avoid the water. Some 
of them are hideous and disgusting ani- 
mals, and the bite, saliva, <fec., of the com- 
mon toad were formerly considered poi- 
sonous. The toad is extremely tenacious 
of life, but experiments have conclusively 
shown that there is no truth in the oft-re- 
peated stories of the creature being able to 
support life when inclosed in solid rock for 
Immense periods of time. Toads are found 
In all quarters of the world. The common 
toad {B\{fo vnlgariH) and green toad (b. vir- 
idis) inhabit not only Europe, but also Asia 
and Africa. Toads are most abundant in 
America. There are now several sub-genera, 
such as Khinellus, Otilophis, <fec. — Surinam 
toad. See Ptpa. — Toad in the. hola, meat 
cooked in batter. ‘ The dish they call a toad 
in a hole. ’ Mihh Burney. 

Toad-eater (t6d'et-6r), n. A name given 
to a fawning, obsequious parasite ; a mean 
sycophant; a toady. 

Mrs. Berry hates her cordially, and thinks she is a 
designing toad-eater, who has formed n conspiracy 
to rob her of her aunt’s fortune. Thackeray. 

I wa.s reduced to be as miserable a toad-eater as any 
in (ireat Britain, which in the strictest sense of the word 
is a servant, except that the toad-eater has the honour 
of dining with my lady, and the misfortune of receiving 
no wages. Str C. llanbury li 'iUia^ns. 

[The word literally designates a person who 
would do the most disgusting acts at the 
bidding of a superior, the eating of a toad 
being one of the most nauseous that can bo 
conceived. Comp, the phrase, to eat dirt, 
and the Fr. avaler des coulcuvres, to put up 
with mortifications, lit. to swallow adders.] 
Toad-eating (t<')d'et-ing), n. .Servile or syco- 
phantish complaisance; sycophancy. 

Without . . . the officiousness, the inquisitiveness, 
the effrontery, the toad-eating;, tlie insensibility to all 
reproof, he (Boswell) never could have produced so 
excellent a book. Macaulay. 

Toad-eating (tod'et-ing), a. Pertaining to 
a toad-eater or his ways. 

Toad-fish (tod'ftsh), n. A teloostean fish of 
the genus Lophius, the L. europmut or pu- 
catorim. Called also Fiahing-frog. Angler, 
Sea-devil, and Wide-ga,b. See Lophius. 
Toad-flax (tod'flaks), n. The English name 
of various plants of the genus Linaria. The 
common toad-flax is L. vulgaris, which in 
its general hal)it is not unlike flax. The 
flowers are of a bright yellow; the corolla 
labiate, resembling that of the snapdragon 
in shape, but provided with a long spur. It 
grows in hedges and at the edges of fields. 
The ivy-leaved toad-flax is L. Cyrnbalaria. 
See Linaria. 

Toadishf (tdd'ish), a. Like a toad; venom- 
ous. ‘A speckled, toadish, or poison fish.’ 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Toadlet (tdd'let), n. A little toad. Cole- 
ridge. 

Toadling (tdd'ling), n. A little toad; a 
toadlet. 

Toadseye (tddzT), n. in mineral, a variety 
of wood-tin. 

Toad-spit (tbd'spit), n. Same as Cuckoo-spit. 
Toad- stone (tod'ston), n. l. Bufonite, a 
fossil, consisting of the petrified teeth of 
certain mesozoic ganoid fishes. It was for- 
merly thought to have existed in the head 
of a toad, was woni in rings, and held of 
sovereign use against venom, <fec. Shak- 
spere refers to this belief in the lines - 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomou.s, 

Wears yet a precious Jewel in his head. 

Ws you Like It, ii. i. 

2, [G, todtstein, dead stone.] The name given 
by miners, chiefly in Derbyshire, to certain 
bands, generally basaltic, which alternate 
with bands of limestone of the carboniferous 
series, and which are unproductive of ore. 
Toad-stool (tdd'stbl), n. A popular name 
applied to numerous species of fungi. 

Toady (tbd'i), n. [Short for Toad-eater.] 

1. A base sycophant; a flatterer; a toad- 
eater. 

A very feeble but very flattering reflex of the para- 
site was the umbra or shadow, who accompanied any 
Invited guest, and who was sometimes a man of equm 
conseq uence, though usually a poor relative or an hum- 
ble friend— in modem cant, ‘atoacty.’ Such is the um- 
bra of our friend Clodius. Lord Lytton. 

2. A coarse rustic woman. Sir W. Scott. 
[Bare.] 


Toady t (tddT), a. Having the character of 
or resembling a toad. 

Vice is of such a toady complexion that she cannot 
choose but teach the soul to hate. Feltkam. 

I Toady (t6d'i), v.t. pret. & pp. toadied, ppr. 

toadying. To play the toady or sycophant to. 

' Toadyism (tOd'i-izm), n. The practices of a 
toady; mean sycophancy; servile adulation, 
Thackeray. 

To-and-fro (to'and-fro), n. 1. The bandying 
of a question backward and forward; a dis- 
cussion. Bale. — 2. A walking backward and 
forward. See under To. 

She, 

Hike some wild creature newly-caged, commenced 
A to-and-fro. Tennyson. 

Also used adjectively; as, to-and-fro motion. 
Toast (tost), V. t. [0. Fr. toster, Sp. and Pg. 
tostar, to roast, toast, from L. tostiim, pp. 
of torreo, to toast. (See TORRENT.) For sense 
of to pledge see the noun, 2.] 1. To dry and 
scorch by the heat of a Are; as, to toast 
bread or cheese. — 2.1'o warm thoroughly ; as, 
to toast the feet. [Familiar.]— 3. To name 
or propose as one wliose health, success, 
&c., is to be drunk ; to driuk to the success 
of or in honour of; as, to toast a lady; to 
toast the army and navy. 

We'll try the empire you so long have boasted ; 

And if we are not praised we'll not be toasted. Prior. 
Several popish gentlemen toasted many loyal healths. 

Addison. 

Toast (tdst), v.i. To give a toast or health 
to be drunk; to drink a toast. 

These insect reptiles, whilst they go on caballing 
and toasting, only fill us with <iisgust. Burke. 

Toast (tost), n. 1. Bread dried and scorched 
by the fire, or such bread dipped in melted 
butter or in some liquor; a piece of toasted 
bread put iii a beverage. 

Make it so large, that, filled with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Va-st toasts on the aelicious lake 
Like ships nt sea may swim. Rochesto . 

2. A lady whose health is drunk in honour 
or respect. 

The Countess, a Whig and a toast, was proljably as 
gracious a$ her lord. Macaulay, 

It happen'd that on a publick day a celebrated 
beauty of those times (of King Charles II.) was in tlie 
Cross-Bath (at Bath), and one of the crowd of her ad- 
mirers took a glass of water in which the fair one 
stood, and drank her health to the company. There 
was in the place a gay fellow, half-fuddled, who offered 
to jump in. and swore, tho’ he liked not the liquor, he 
would have the toast (making an allusion to the usage 
of the times of drinking with a toast at the bottom of 
the glass). TJ>o’ he was opposed in his resolution, this 
whim gave foundation to the present honour which Is 
done to the lady we mention in our liquors, who hjis 
ever since been called a toast. Tatter. 

3. Any one who is named in honour in drink- 
ing, as a public character or a private friend; 
any thing honoured in a similar manner; a 
sentiment proposed for general acceptance 
in drinking. 

When the toast went’out of use the .sentiment took 
its place, and this I can remember myself. At length 
toast came to signify any person or thing that was to 
be commemorated: as, * The King,’ ' The Land we live 
in,' &c. Keightley. 

Toaster (tOst'^r), n. l . one who toasts.— 2. An 
instrument for toasting bread, cheese, or the 
like. 

Toasting-fork, Toasting-iron (tost'ing- , 
fork, tost'ing-i-^irn), n. A jocular name for ! 
a sword. ‘ His other pistol or his toasting- 
fork.' T. Hughes. 

I saw the game was over and hung up my toasting- 
iron. Thackeray, 

Toast-master (tSst'mas-ter), n. An officer 
who at great public entertainments an- 
nounces the toasts and leads or times the 
cheering. 

Toast-rack (tdst'rak), n. A stand for a table 
having partitions for slices of dry toast. 
Simmtmds, 

Toast-water (tdst'wft-ter), n. Water in 
which toasted Wead has been soaked, used 
as a beverage by invalids. 

Toater t (td'ter), n. A trumpeter; a tooter. 

Hark, hark 1 these toaters tell us the king's coming. 
Get you gone. Beau. &• Ft. 

Tobaocanallan (to-bak'a-na"li-an), n. 
One who indulges in tobacco; a smoker. 
‘Very good for us cheap tobaccanaluina.' 
Thackeray. [A humorous word coined by 
Thackeray imitating bacchanalian. ] 
Tobacco (t6-bak'kd), n. [Perhaps from 
Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, in Spanish 
America, where it is said to have been first 
found by the Spaniards. But this is very 
doubtful. Las Casas says that in the first 
voyage of Columbus the Spaniards saw In 
Cuba many persons smoking dry herbs or 


leaves rolled up In tubes called tabaeot. 
Charlevoix, In his History qf St. Dominique, 
says that the instrument used in smoking 
was called tabaco, and hence the name, and 
Humboldt adopts this view. In Hakluyt's 
Voyages, 1689, it is stated that ‘there is an 
herbe (in Virginia) which is sowed apart by 
itself, and is called by the inhabitants ttppo- 
woc: in the West Indies it hath divers names, 
according to the Bevcrall places and coun- 
tries where it groweth and is used. The 
Spaniards call it tabacco. ’] A genus of plants 
(Nicotiana), mostly herbaceous, but some 
shrubby, uat. order Solanaceec, natives of the 
wanner parts of 
America, Eastern 
Asia, and Australia. 
There are several 
species, all narcotic. 
Those most gener- 
ally cultivated are 
N.Tabacum. and N. 
rnacrophylla, the 
former being often 
called Virginian to- 
bacco. It is of an 
erect habit, and 
grows to the height 
of 6 or 6 feet, having 
lanceolate leaves 
from 6 to 18 inches 
long, and rose-col- 
oured flowers. Be- 
sides being used as 
the name of the 
plants tobacco is also 
the name of the pre- 
pared leaves. To- 
bacco has been em- 
ployed in medicine 
as a stimulant, eme- 
tic, and purgative, 
but it is as a luxury 
that its use is so 
widely difTused, the chief modes in which 
it is taken being smoking, snuffing, and 
chewing. The leaf undergoes various pro- 
cesses of manufacture in accordance with 
the mode in which it is to be used. Its use in 
America is of unknown antiquity. Among 
the North American Indians smoking haa 
from time immemorial been regarded almost 
as a religious rite, the calumet being asso- 
ciated with their most solemn and important 
transactions. Meycn states that its use in 
China is also of high antiquity. It was first 
introduced into Europe in 1659 by Her- 
mandez de Toledo, who brought a small 
quantity from America into Spain and Por- 
tugal. Thence its use forthwith spread into 
France and Italv, its first employment in 
these countries being in the form of snuff. 
Sir F. Drake introduced it into England in 
1685, where tobacco taverns became nearly 
as prevalent as beer-shops. Its use was op- 
posed strongly by both priests and rulers. 
Popes Urban VIII. and Innocent IX. issued 
bulls excommunicating such as used snuff in 
church, and in Turkey smoking was made a 
capital offence. In the canton of Berne the 
prohibition of the use of tobacco was put 
among the ten commandments immediately 
after that forbidding adultery. The Coun- 
terblast of James I. of England is matter of 
history. All prohibitions, however, regal or 
priestly, were of no avail, and tobacco is now 
the most extensively used luxury on the face 
of the globe. The most commonly used to- 
bacco, and possibly the most esteemed, is the 
Virginian, but fine species or varieties are 
grown also in Cuba, Persia, and elsewhere. 
See NicoTIANA. — Indian tobacco (Lobelia 
infata), a plant cultivated in the United 
States. It is used in medicine as an ex- 
pectorant and diaphoretic, but it must be 
administered in small doses, as it is very 
poisonous.— Mountain tobacco (Arnica mon- 
tana) grows in alpine meadows. It is acrid, 
nauseous, emetic, causes constipation, and 
is used in medicine. 

Tobacco-box (tb-bakTcS-boks), n. A box for 
holding tobacco. 

Tobacoo-mant (tb-bak'ko-man), n. A to- 
bacconist. HudihrcbS. 

Tobacoonert (t6-bak'k6-n6r), n. One who 
uses tobacco; a smoker of tobacco. Sylves- 
ter. 

Tobacoonlng t (t6-bak'k6-ning), n. The 
practice of using tobacco. Bp. Hall. 

Tobacconist (td-bak'kb-nist), n. 1. A dealer 
in tobacco; also, a manufacturer of tobacco. 

2. t A smoker of tobacco. 

Hence it Is, that the lungs of the tobacconist arc 
rotted. F- Honscn. 



Virginian Tobacco {Nico- 
tuxna Tabacum), 
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TolMkOOO*pip6 (t6-bak^k0-p!p), n. An im- 
plement used in smoking tobacco. It con- 
sists essentially of a bowl for the tobacco, 
and a stem through which the tobacco 
smoke is drawn into the mouth. In form 
and material it varies much in different 
countries— clay, meerschaum, porcelain, 
wood, stone, metal, horn, ivory, Ac., being 
all employed for making pipes in whole or 
in part, — Queen's tobacco-pipe, a jocular de- 
signation of a peculiarly-shaped kiln belong- 
ing to the customs, and situated near the 
London Docks, in which were piled up dam- 
aged tobacco and cigars, and contraband 
goods, such as tobacco, cigars, tea, Ac., 
which had been snuiggled, till a sufficient 
quantity liad accumulated, when the whole 
was set fire to and consumed. To6acco-pipe 
clay. Same as Pipe -clay. -Tobacco-pipe 
Same as Pipe-fish. 

Tobacco-pouch (to-bak'ko-pouch), n. A 
pouch or bag for holding tobacco. 
Tobacco-root (to-biik'ko-rot), n. The root 
of Lewisia redioiva, used as an article of 
food by the Indians of Upper Oregon. 
Though bitter, it is nutritious and whole- 
some, being nearly pure starch. 
Tobacco-stopper (to-bak'kd-stop-Sr), n. An 
instrument for pressing down the tobacco 
as it is smoked in a pipe. 

TobagO-cane (t6-ba'g6-kan),n. [From island 
of T^ago.] A name under which the trunks 
of Bactru minor, a species of palm growing 
in New Granada and the West Indies, are 
sometimes imported into Europe to be made 
into walking-sticks. 

To-be (tb-be'I, n. The future, with what it 
brings with it. [Rare and poetical ] 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of time. 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers. 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-Be. Tennyson. 

To-bete, t v.a. [Old intens. prefix to, and 
bete. See To.] To beat severely. Chaucer. 
Toblne (toTiin), n. [G. tobin, D. tabijn. See 
Tabby.] A stout twilled silk, much resem- 
bling Florentine, used for dresses. 

Tobit (tob'it), n. One of the Old Testament 
Apocryphal books. 

TODOggan (td-bog'gan), n. [Corruption of 
Amer. Indian odabagan, a sled ] A kind of 
sled made of a pliable board, turned uj) at 
both ends, used for sliding down snow- 
covered slopes in Canada; also, a sledge to 
be drawn by dogs over snow. 

Toboggan (td-bog'gan), v.i. To slide down- 
hill over snow on a toboggan. 

TO-breal^t v.t. and i. [Intens. prefix to, 
and bre^.] To break in pieces; to break 
asunder or in twain. Chaucer. 

To-broBtet, v.t. and i. [Old intens. prefix 
to, and bresten, to burst.] To burst asunder. 
Chaucer. 

Toccata (tok-kft'tft), n. [It.] In old music, 
(a) a prelude or overture; (6) a piece written 
as an exercise; (c) a fantasia. 

Tocher (toCh'6r), n. [Gael, tochradh, Ir. to- 
char, a portion or dowry. ] The dowry w hich 
a wife brings to her husband by maniage. 
[Scotch.] 

Tocher (to6h'6r), v.t. To give a tocher or 
dowry to. [Scotch.] 

Tocherless (toCh'Sr-les), a. Portionless; as, 
a foc/icWm lass. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Tockay (tok'a), n. A species of spotted liz- 
ard in India. 

Tocology (td-kol'o-ji), n. [Gr. tokos, partu- 
rition, and logos, discourse ] The science 
of obstetrics or midwifery; that department 
of medicine which treats of parturition. 
[Rare.] 

To-come (to-kum'), n. The future. [Rare 
and poetical.] 

And all the rich to<ome 
Reels, as the golden autumn reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds. Tennyson. 

Toertn (tok'sin), n. [Fr. tocsin, O.Fr. toque- 
gin, from toque, a stroke, a touch, and sin, 
aein, a bell, from L. signum, a sign.] An 
alarm-bell, or the ringing of a bell as a sig- 
nal, or for the purpose oi giving an alarm. 

That all-softening, overpowering knell. 

The tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell. Byron. 
The death of the nominal leader . . . was the 
tocsin of their anarchy. Disraeli. 

TocoBBa (to-kus'sd), n. An Abyssinian com- 
plant or millet, Eleugine Tocussa. 

Tod (tod), n. [Icel. toddi, a tod or ball of 
wool; Dan. tot, a bunch of flax; G. zote, 
Prov. O. zode, a lock ot wool.] 1. A bush, 
especially of Ivy; a thick mass of growing 
fou^e. 

The ivy tod is heavy with snow. Coleridge. 

2. An old weight used chiefly in buying 
wool. It is equal to 28 i>ound8, or 2 stone; 


but there are several local tods. —3. A fox, 
from his bushy tail. 'The wolf, the tod, the 
brock, or other vermin.' B. Jonson. [Old 
English and Scotch.) 

Todt (tod), v.t. To yield in weight; to weigh; 
to produce a tod. Shak. 

TodaB (td'daz), n. pi. A small race of men, 
inhabiting the upper part of the Neilgherry 
Mountains in Southern India. Under the 
influence of polyandry and intemperance 
they are rapidly disappearing. Their lan- 
guage is Dravidlan, and they believe them- 
selves to be the aborigines of the country, 
as indeed seems to be the case. Called also 
Todawars, Todars. 

To-day (to-da'), n. [A. Sax. td-doeg—td, to, 
and datg, day.] The present day; as, to-day 
is Monday ; also, on this day, adverbially; 
as, he leaves to-day. Seldom or never with 
preposition on before it. Comp, to-morrow. 

Worcester’s horse came but to-day. Shak, 

Toddalia (tod-da'li-a). w. [From Kaka-Tod- 
dali, the Malabar name of one of the species. ] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Rutacene. The 
species, which are few in number, consist 
of moderate-sized shrubs, with alternate 
trifoliate leaves full of pellucid dots; the 
fiowers in axillary or terminal racemes or 

S les. They inhabit the hot parts of 
, the Mauritius, and Brazil. The bark 
and root of T. aculeata, which is widely dis- 
persed through tropical Asia, are used as a 
cure for the remittent fever of jungly situa- 
tions. Many of the allied species are pos- 
sessed of bitter and aromatic properties. 
Toddle (tod'l), v.i. pret. & pp. toddled; ppr. 
toddling. [A freq. akin to totter; comp. G. 
zottelu, to toddle, to stagger.] 'To saunter 
about feebly; to walk with short steps in a 
tottering way, as a child or an old man. 

I should like to come and have a cottage n» your 
park, toddle about, live mostly on milk, and be taken 
care of by Mrs. Boswell. Johnson (in Bos^vell's Life). 

Toddle ftod'l), n. A little toddling walk. 
‘Her daily little toddle through the town.’ 
Trollope . [Colloq. ] 

Toddler (tod'l-6r), n. One who toddles; an 
infant or young child; as. the little toddler. 
Toddy (tod'i), n. [Formerly taddy, from 
Marathi, tddi, toddy, from tdd, palm.] The 
juice of various palms, such as the cocoa-nut, 
taliput-palni, Jiaphia vinifera, and Mauri- 
tia vinifera. When newly drawn the juice 
is sweet and has a peculiar flavour, operat- 
ing in general as a laxative. It is much in 
demand as a beverage in the neighbour- 
hood of villages in India, especially where 
European troops are stationed. When it has 
undergone fermentation it is highly intoxi- 
cating. The fermented juice distilled with 
some other ingredients forms the spirituous 
liquor called arrack, or rack. Called also 
J*aUn-wine. — 2. A mixture of spirit and 
water sweetened ; as, whisky toddy ; rum 
toddy, &c. Toddy differs from grog in hav- 
ing a less proportion of spirit, and in being 
sweetened, and while grog is made with 
cold water, toddy is always made with boil- 
ing water. 

Toddy-blrd (tod'i-bfird), n. The Baya spar- 
row {Artamns fuscus), a bird of India and 
Ceylon, which feeds on the flies and insects 
that hover near to the luscious juice of the 
palm-trees. 

TodidBB (t6'di-de), n. pi. The todies, a family 
of insectivorous passerine birds, indigenous 
in the tropical regions of America. They 
are allied to the kingfishers. 'They are short- 
winged, and perch patiently on trees till an 
insect comes within their range. They bur- 
row in the earth to breed. 

To-do (tb-di)'), n. Ado; bustle; hurry; com- 
motion. [Colloq.] 

The next day, there was another visit to Doctors’ 
Commons, and a great to-do with an attesting ostler, 
■who, being inebriated, declined swearing anything 
but profane oaths. Dickens. 

Tod’B-tall(todz'tal), n. [Sc. tod, a fox.] Vari- 
ous species of Lycopodium or club-moss. 
[Scotch.] 

TodUB (Urdus), n. A genus of birds. See 
Tody. 

Tody (tO'di), n, [Probably from some Indian 
name.] The birds of the genus Tod us, 
family Todldie. They are birds of gaudy 
plumage, and they feed on insects, worms, 
small rutiles, &c. The most elegant species 
is the T. regius (royal or king tody), a na- 
tive of Cayenne and Brazil. The green tody 
(T. viridis) is also a pretty bird, about the 
size of a wren. It is very common in Ja- 
maica. 


Toe (to), n. [A. Sax. td, Icel. td, Sw. to, Dan. 
taa, D. toon, G. zche, the toe. The root is 
doubtful.] 1. One of the small members 
which form the extremity of the foot, cor- 
responding to a finger on the hand. The toes 
in their form and structure resemble the 
Angel’S, but are shorter.— 2. Tlie fore part of 
the hoof of a horse and of other hoofed ani- 
mals.— 8. The member of an animal's foot 
corresponding to the toe in man. — i. A pro- 
jection from the foot-piece of an object to 

g ive it a broader bearing and greater sta- 
ility.~6. A barb, stud, or projection on a 
lock-bolt.— 6. In mack, (a) the lower end of 
a vertical shaft, as a mill-spindle, which 
rests in a step. (6) An arm on the valve- 
lifting rod of a steam-engine. A cam strikes 
the toe and operates the valve. Such toes 
are known respectively as steam-toes and 
exhaust-toes. E. U. Knight. 

Toe (tb),v.t. pret. & pp. toed; ppr. toeing. To 
touch or reach with the toes.— To toe the 
scratch, to stand exactly at the scratch 
marking the starting-point of a foot-race, 
or the place where pugilists meet in the ring; 
hence, to be fully prepared for any com- 
petition, encounter, or trial. 

Toed (tod), a. Having or supplied with toes: 
often used in composition; as, narrow-ioed; 
thick-food; slendor-foed. 

They all bowed their .snaky heads down to their 
very feet wliich were toed with scorpions. Howell. 

To-fall (toTftl), n. 1. Decline; setting; end. 

For him in v.-iin, at to-fall of the day. 

The babes sliall linger at the unclosing gate. 

Lowper. 

2. A shed or building annexed to the wall of 
a larger one, the roof of which is formed in 
a single slope with the top resting against 
the wall of the principal building. 

Tofana (to-fii'na). See under AquA. 

Tofly, Toffee (tofi), n. A kind of tablet 
Bweatnieat, composed of boiled sugar with 
a proportion of butter. 

Tofleldia (t6-fel'di-a), n. [After a Mr. Tofield, 
a patron of botanists.] A small genus of 

f danta, nat. order Melanthacere. T. pa- 
ustris (Scottish asphodel), the only British 
species, is a small perennial herb, with 
tufted grasslike leaves and greenish llowers 
growing in a dense spike. It grows in wet 
spongy bogs in Scotland, tlie north of Eng- 
land, and Ireland. 

Toforet (to-foU), adv. [To audfore; A. Sox. 
t6/oran.] Before; formerly. 

O that thou wert as thou to-fore hast been. Sltak. 

Toforet (tb-fori), prep. Before. 

So .shall they dc(>art the manor with the corn and 
the bacon to/ore him that hath won it. Spectator, 

Toforen.t adv. or prep. Before. Chaucer. 
Toft (toft), n. [A Scandinavian word: Icel. 
toft, tuft, topt, tornt, a green tuft or knoll, 
a toft, a piece of ground, a homestead, an 
inclosed piece of ground ; Dan. toft, an in- 
closed field near a house ; Dan. toint, Sw. 
tompt, topt, the site of a house. The same 
word as tuft.'\ 1. A grove of trees. [Pro- 
vincial.]— 2. In law, a messuage, or rather 
a place whei e a messuage has stood, but is 
decayed; a house and liomestead. 

A house with its stables and farm buildings, sur- 
rounded by a hedge or enclosure, was called a court, 
or as we mid in our law books a curtilage ; the tqft 
or homestead of a more genuine English dialect. 

HaCiam. 

Toftnmn (toft'- 
man), n. The 
owner or pos- 
sessor of a toft. 
Toga (tb'ga), n. 
[L., from t^o, 
to cover.] The 
name given to 
the principal 
outer garment 
woni by the 
Romans. It was 
a loose flowing 
garment made 
of wool, and 
sometimes of 
silk, the usual 
colour being 
white. It cov- 
ered the whole 
body with the 
exception ot 
the right arm, 
Roman Senator wearing the Toga, and the right of 
wearing it was 
the exclusive privilege of every Roman 
citizen. The toga virilis, or manly gown, 
was assumed by Roman youths when they 
attained the age of fourteen. The toga 
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prcBtexta, which had a deep purple border, 
was worn by the children of the nobles, by 
girls until they were married, and by boys 
until they were fourteen, when they assumed 
the toga virilis. It was also the official robe 
of the higher magistrates of the city. The 
toga picta, or ornamented toga, was worn 
by high officers on special occasions, such 
as the celebration of a triumph. Persons 
accused of any crime allowed their togas to 
become soiled (toga sordidata) as a sign of 
dejection. Candidates for public offices 
whitened their togas artificially with chalk; 
while mourners wore a toga pulla of natu- 
rally black wool. 

Togated (t6'gftt-ed),a. [L. togatus^ clad with 
a toga, gowned; from toga, a gown. ] Dressed 
in a toga or gown; gowned. ‘Tl’he Univer- 
sity, the mother of togated peace.’ Wood. 
‘.The effigies of a man togated.’ Ankmole. 
Toge (tdj), n. A toga or gown. This is a 
reading suggested in some modern editions 
of Shakspere in the following passage. 

Why in this woolvish .should 1 st.iy here 
To beg of Hob and Dick ? &c. Coriolanus, ii. 3. 

In the first folio the reading is tongue; later 
folios have gown. 

Toged (tdj'ed), a. Togated : another debated 
Shaksperian reading. 

The booki.sh theorick, 
Wherein the consuls can propose 

As masterly as he; mere prattle without practice. 

Othello, i. I. 

The first quarto has the above reading ; the 
rest of the later editions have tongued. 
Together (tb-geTH'6r), adv. [O.E. to geder, 
to gidere, to gaderc, A. 8ax. togmdere — tO, 
to, gador, geador, at once. See Gather.] 

1. Jn company; unitedly; in concert. ‘The 
wars they made together upon France.’ Addi- 
son. 

Tox^ether let us beat this ample field. Pope. 

2. In the same place. 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live toj^ether. Shak. 

3. In the same time; so as to be contem- 
poraneous. 

While he and I live together, I shall not be thought 
the worst poet. l)rydf)i. 

4. The one with the other; with each other; 

each other; mutually. ‘ Their breaths em- 
braced Shak. ‘ Let’s consult < 0 - 

gethcr.’ Shak. -6. Into junction or a state 
of union; as, to sew, knit, pin, or fasten two 
things together. 

What therefore God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder. Mat. xix. 6. 

6. Without intermission; on end. 

I'll rhyme you so eight years together, dinners .iiid 
suppers and .sleeping hours excepted. Shak. 

— Together with, in union with; in company 
or mixture with. 

Take the bad together luith the good. Dryden. 

Toggel (tog'gl), n. Same as Toggle. 
Toggery (tog'6r-i), n. [Perhaps humorously 
formed from L. toga.] Clothes; garments. 
[Slang] 

Had a gay cavalier thought fit to appear 
In any such toggery — then ‘twas termed gear — 
He’d nave met with a highly significant sneer. 

R. H. Barham. 

Toggle (tog'gl), n. [Perhaps connected 
with tag or tug.] 1. Naut. a pin placed 
through the bight or eye of arope,block-8ti’ap, 
or bolt, to keep it in its place, or to put the 
bight or eye of another rope upon, and thus 
secure them both together; or passed through 
a link of a ch ain which is itself passed through 
a link of the same or a different chain.— 
2. ’i'wo rods or plates hinged together by a 
toggle-joint. —3. A button. 

Toggle-bolt (tog'gl-bblt), n. See Toggle. 
Toggle-Joint (tog'gl- joint), n. A joint 



Toggle-press, a Toggle-Joint. 


formed by two pieces articulating endwise, 
in the manner of the human knee, or by 


two plates hinged edgewise; a knee-joint; 
an elbow-joint. Great endwise pressure is 
produced hy this arrangement when any 
force is applied so as to bring the jointed 
pieces Into a straight line, and It is a feature 
in many printing and other presses. See 
Toggle-press. 

Toggle-press (tog'gl -pres), n. A kind of 
press, as for printing, compressing cotton, 
Ac. , in which the action of parts forming a 
toggle-joint is an important feature. In the 
press shown under preceding article the 
platen is raised against the fixed head, and 
the impression made by means of two pairs 
of toggle- jointed leaves operated by a screw 
and wheel. This press is used for making 
electrotype moulds from forms of type. The 
Stanhope printing-press is another variety 
of toggle-press. Such presses, when used 
for cotton or hay, re(iuire to be large and 
powerful. 

Togs (togz), n. pi. Clothes; toggery. [Slang.] 

Look at his togs; superfine cloth and the heavy 
swell cut. Dicketts. 

To-hewe, t V. t. [Prefix to, intens. , and hew. ] 
To hew asunder or in pieces. Chaucer. 

Toil (toil), v. i. [Perhaps a modified form of 
A.Sax. tilian, teolian, to toil, to till, to labour, 
to endeavour, though it is difficult to ac- 
count for the change of vowel ; moi e probably 
directly from O. D. teulen, tuylen (pron. 
nearly toi'len), to labour, tuyl, agriculture, 
labour, toil; 0. Fris. teula, to labour, teule, 
labour. See Till.) To exert strength with 
pain and fatigue of body or mind, particu- 
larly of the body, with efforts of some con- 
tinuance or duration; to labour; to work. 

Master, we have tolled all the ni^ht and hav'e taken 
nothing. Luke v. 5. 

The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foU'd, 

Is from the books of honour razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil'd. Shak. 

Toll (toil), v.t. l.t To labour; to work. 

‘ Places well toiled and husbanded.' Hol- 
land. Sometimes with out. ‘ Toil'd out my 
uncouth passage.’ Milton . — 2.t To weary 
or exhaust by toil ; to overlabour: some- 
times with o\Lt used emphatically or inten- 
sively. 

He, toil'd with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy. Shak. 

The army was toil'd out with crucll tempests. 

Holland. 

Toil (toil), n. Labour with pain and fatigue; 
labour that oppresses the body or mind. 

Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 

Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please. 

Spenser. 

Hard toil can roughen form and face, 

And want can quench the eye’s bright grace. 

Str IV, Scott. 

Toil (toil), n. [Fr. toiles, nets, an inclosuro 
to entangle wild beasts, ioile, linen, cloth, 
from L. tela, a wel>, contr. from tcxela, from 
texo, to weave. J A net or snare; any thread, 
web, or string spread for taking prey. 

A.s .she would catch another Anthony 
In her strong toil of grace. Shak. 

A fly falls into the toils of a .spider. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Toiler (toiI'6r), n. One who toils, or labours 
with pain. 

I will not pray for those goodcs, in getting and 
heaping together whereof the toylers ot the worlde 
thinke thcmselfes fortunate. Udall. 

Toilet (toi'let), n. [Fr. toilette, from toile, 
cloth, L. tela, a web. See Toil, a net.] 1. A 
covering or cloth of linen, silk, or tapestry, 
spread over a table in a chamber or dressing- 
room. Hence— 2. A dressing-table. 

An untouched Bible graced her toilet. Prior. 

3. The act or process of dressing; also, the 
mode of dressing; style or fashion of dress; 
that which is arranged in dressing; attire; 
dress ; as, her toilet is perfect. ‘ And the 
long labours of the toilet cease. ’ Pope. ‘ The 
sad labour of the toU^t. ’ Byron. —4. A bag 
or case for night-clothes. — To make one’s 
toilet, to dress; to adjust one’s dress with 
care. 

Toilet-cover (toi'let-kuv-6r), n. Same as 
Toilet, 1. 

Toilet-glass (toi'let-glas), n. A looking- 
glass for the toilet-table. 

Toilet-quilt ( toi ' let -k wilt), n. Same as 
Toilet, 1. 

Toilet-service, Toilet-set (tol'iet-s^r-vls, 
toi'let-set), n. The collective earthenware 
and glass utensils necessary in a dressing- 
room. 

ToUet-table (toi'Iet-ta-bl), n. A dressing- 
table. 

ToUette (toi-let'), n. l. Same as Toilet, 8. 

But happy days and tranquil nights soon restored 


the health which the queen’s toilette and Madame 
Schwellenberg’s card-table had impaired. 

Macaulay. 

2. A dressing-room. 

Toilful (toil'fql), a. Full of toil; involving 
toil; laborious. 

Now the loud tempest of the toilful day 
Subsides into a calm. Smollett. 

The fruitful lawns confess Ins toilful care. Mickle. 

ToiUnette (toi-li-net'), n. [A dim. from Fr. 
toile, cloth.] A cloth, the weft of which is 
of woollen yam and the warp of cotton and 
silk, used for vests. 

Toilsome (toil ' sum), a. Attended with toll; 
necessitating or demanding toil; laborious; 
wearisome; as, toilsome work; a toilsome 
task. 

What can be toilsome in these pleasant walks? 

Milton. 

Toilsomely (toil'sum-ll), adv. In a toilsome 
manner. 

Their life must be toilsomely spent in hewing wood 
and drawing water. Bp. Hall. 

ToilBomeneBS (toirsum-nes), n. Character 
of being toilsome; laboriousness ; weari- 
someness. 

The toilsomeness of tlie work and the slowness of 
the success ought not to deter us in the least. 

c/fip. Seeker. 

Toil- worn (toil'wSrn), a. Worn out or ex- 
hausted with toil. ‘A toil-worn but un- 
wearied champion.’ Carlyle. 

ToIbb (toiz), n. [Fr.] An old measure of 
length in France, containing six French feet, 
or 1'949 metres, equivalent to U-39B English 
feet. 

ToiBech, TOBhach (toi'sefth, tosh'a^h), n. 
[Gael ] Lit. captain or leader; specifically, 
in the early history of Scotland, an officer 
or dignitary immediately under the mor- 
maer. His name appears along with that 
of the monnaer, in the Book of Deir, in 
grants of lands to the church as having 
some interest in the lands granted. 'The 
office was hereditary and attached to a 
cadet of the family of the mormaer, 

Toison ( toi'son ), n. [ Fr. , from L. tonsio, 
tons-ionis, a shearing, from tondeo, to clip 
or shear.] The fieece of a aheep.— Toison 
d’or, (a) in her. the term 
for a golden fieece or the 
Holy Lamb, (b) An order 
of knighthood instituted 
in 1429 by Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy. 
It was originally com- 
posed of twenty -four 
knights, the prince being 
chief of the order, whose 
olqect was to defend the 
ToLson d'or. faith and the church. 

The order now belongs 
both to Austria and to Spain. 'Ihe knights 
carry appended to their collars the figure of 
a sheep or fleece in gold. The chain con- 
sists of alternate flint stones (blue), emitting 
fire, and steels, or instead a red libbon is 
used. There are also a special cap and 
rich robes belonging to the order. The 
motto is Pretium laboruni non vile. 

Tokay (to-ka'), n. A rich, highly-prized 
wine produced at Tokay in Upper Hungary, 
made of white grapes. It is distinguished 
from other wines by its aromatic taste. It 
is not good till it is about three years old, 
and it coiitinnes to improve as long as it is 
kept, 'rhis wine is produced from grapes 
grown in the vineyards on the side of a low 
chain of hills, never more than about 700 
feet above the sea-level, named the Heg- 
yalya. Inferior Hungarian wines are often 
sold under this name, and imitation tokays, 
manufactured in France and Germany, are 
extensively sent into the market. 

Token (to'kn), n. [A. Sax. tdecn. Men, a 
token ; Icel. tdkn, teikn, Goth, taikns, D. 
teeken, G. zeichen — B. sign, a token; akin 
to teach, and from same root as Gr. deik- 
7iymi, to show; L. doceo, to teach.] 1. Some- 
thing intended or supposed to represent or 
indicate another thing or an event; a sign; 
as, the rainbow is a token of God's covenant 
established with l^ooh. 

And he sorowynee withynne in spirit sevde, What 
sekith this generacloun a tokene / lrickl(//e. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. Shak. 

2. A mark; indication; symptom; specifi- 
cally, in pestilential diseases, a livid spot 
upon the body, indicating or supposed to 
indicate the approach of death. ‘ Like the 
fearful tokens of the plague.’ Beau. FI. 

Wheresoever you see injjratltude you may as infal- 
libly conclude that there is a growing stock of ill- 
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nature in that breast, as you may know that man to 
have the plague upon whpmlyou see the tokens. 

South. 

8. A memorial of friendship: something by 
which the friendship of another person Is to 
be kept in mind; a keepsake; a souvenir; a 
love-token. 

This is some token from a newer friend. Shak. 

4 . Something that serves by way of pledge 
of authenticity, good faith, or the like. 

* Send thy token of reprieve.’ Shak. 

Throw thy glove 

Or any token of thine honour else. Shak. 

6.t A signal. 

He made a tokyn to his knyghtcs. whereby they 
knowynge his mynde fell uj)on nym and slew hym. 

Fabyan. 

6. A piece of money current by sufferance, 
and not coined by authority. In England 
tokens fii'st came into use in the reign of 
Henry VJII., owing to the want of author- 
ised coins of lower value than a penny. 
Stamped tokens of lead, tin, and even leather 
were issued by vintners, grocers, and other 
^‘adesmen during the time of Elizabeth, and 
were extensively circulated, being readily 
exchanged for authorized money at the 
shops where they were issued. Tokens were 
at one time struck by the corporations of 
Bristol, Oxford, and Worcester. A currency 
of this kind (mostly of copper) was much used 
in the end of the 18th century; and pre- 
vious U) 1817, when there was a scarci^ of 
government silver money, the Bank of Eng- 
land issued silver pieces called bank tokens 
of the values of hs., Sn., and 1«. 6d. On the 
revision of the coini^e at that date tokens 
wore abolished.— 7. In printing, ten quires 
of paper; an extra quire is usually added to 
every other token when counted out for 
the press. The term is now practically ob- 
solete.— 8. A voucher, tally, or ticket given 
to duly qualified members of Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland some days previous I 
to the celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, and given back by the com- 
municant when he takes his place at the 
table. These tokens are usually of lead or 
tin. and stamped with the name of the I 
^rish or church to which they belong, 
^ey are now being gradually superseded 
by cards . — By token, by this token, by the 
same token, phrases introduciug a corrobor- 
ative circumstance, almost equivalent to— 
this in testimony ; and this will support 
what I say; iu proof of which. [Colloq.] 

* Why, you rcnieinber Cuinnor Place, the old man- 
sion-house beside the churchyard?' 'By the same 
token, I robbed the orchard three times.’ 

. 9 zr IV. Scott. 

He wa,s a staunch Roman Catholic {by this token : 
many an argument have I had with him on religion). 

Dickens. 

All this Jem swore he had seen, more by token that 
it was the very day he had been mole-catching on 
Squire Cass's land. George Eliot. 

Tokent (td'kn), v.t. l. To make known; to 
testify. 

And on your finger in the night I’ll put 

Another ring, that what in time proceeds 

May token to the future our past deeds. Shak. 

2. To give a token to; to mark with tokens 
or spots. 

How appears the fight? 

On our side like the token'd pestilence, 

Where death is sure. Shak. 


Tol (tol), r.f. In law, to take away; to toll. 

Tola (to^a), n. In India, a weight for gold 
and silver, equal to about 180 grains troy, 
but different in different places. 

Tolbooth (tonjoTH). See Tollbooth. 

Told (told), pret. pp. of teU. 

Tole t (tol), V. t. [Older forms toUen, tullen, 
tiUen; comp. D, tillen, to raise, to lift.] To 
draw or cause to follow by presenting some- 
thing pleasing or desirable to view; to allure 
by some bait. 

whatever you observe him to be more frighted at 
than he should, tole him on by insensible degrees, 
till at last he masters the difficulty. Locke. 

Tolodo (t6-l§'d6), n. A sword-blade of the 
finest temper, so named from Toledo in 
Spain, which, during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, was famous for manufac- 
turing sword-blades of a superior temper. 

You sold me a rapier ; you told me it w.is a toledo. 

B. yonson. 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty. 

For want of fighting was grown rusty. HucHbras. 

Tolerability (tor6r-a-bir'i-ti), n. Tolerable- 
ness. FvUer. [Bare.] 

Tolerable (tol'dr-a-bl), a. [Fr. toUrahU, 
from L. toleraibilis. See Tolerate.] i. Cap- 
able of being borne or endured ; support- 
able, either physically or mentally. ‘ Cold 
and heat scarce tolerable.* Milton. 


It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 


and Gomorrha in the day of judgment than for that 
city. Mat. x. 15. 

2. Fit to be tolerated; sufferable. * A toler- 
able civility.’ Jer. Taylor.— S. Moderately 
good or agreeable; not contemptible; not 
very excellent or pleasing, but such as can 
be borne or received without positive ap- 
proval or disapproval ; passable; mediocre; 
middling ; as, a tolerable entertainment ; a 
tolerable administration. 

The reader may be assured of a tolerable transla- 
tion. Dry den. 

Tolerableness (toF^r-a-bl-nes), n. The state 
of being tolerable. 

Men flatter themselves, and cozen their consciences 
•with a tolerableness of usury, when moneys be put 
out for their children's stocks. Rev. T. Adams. 

Tolerably (tol'er-a-bli), adv. in a tolerable 
manner ; as, (a) supportably ; in a manner 
to be endured, (h) Moderately well; pass- 
ably; not perfectly; as, a constitution toler- 
ably firm. 

The person to whom this head belonged laughed 
frequently; and on particular occasions had acquitted 
hiinscif tolerably at a ball. Addison. 

Tolerance (torer-ans), n. [L. tolerantia, 
from tolero, to bear. See Tolerate. ] 1. The 
state or quality of being tolerant ; as, (a) the 
power or capacity of enduring ; the act of 
enduring; as, tolerance of heat or cold. 

Diogenes one frosty morning came to the market- 
place shaking, to show his tolerance. Bacon. 

(h)A disposition to bo patient and indulgent 
towards those whose opinions or practices 
differ from one’s own, provided such opin- 
ions are sincerely maintained, and such 
practices spring from upright motives; free- 
dom from bigotry or severity in judging of 
the opinions or conduct of others. ‘The 
Christian spirit of charity and tolerance.' 
Bp. Horsley. — 2. The act of tolerating ; 
toleration.— 3. In ined. the power of sup- 
porting doses of medicine which in health 
would prove injurious. 

Tolerant (tol'6r-unt), a. [L. tolerans, toler- 
antis. See Tolerate.] 1. Able to bear, 
endure, or suffer; as, tolerant of pain — 2. 
Inclined or disposed to tolerate ; sliowiug 
or favouring toleration; forbearing. ‘ Toler- 
ant of wliat he half disdained.’ Tennyson. 

The preface is evidently the work of a sensil)lc 
and candid man, firm in his own religious opinions, 
and tolerant towards those of others. Macaulay. 

Tolerantly (tol'6r-aiit-li), adv. in a toler- 
ant manner; with toleration. 

Tolerate (tol'er-at), v.t. pret.& pp. tolerated; 
ppr. tolerating. (L. tolero, toleratum, to 
bear, to support, from root seen in tollo, to 
lift up; Skr. tul, to bear; E. to thole. See 
Thole.] l. To bear, endure, support, or 
sustain, with little or no injury.— 2. To put 
up with ; to bear with ; to allow or permit; 
to treat in a spirit of patience and forbear- 
ance; not to judge of or condemn with 
bigotry and severity; as, to tolerate opinions 
or practices. 

Crying should not be tolerated in children. Locke. 
The interested and active zeal of religious teachers 
can be dangerous and troublesome only where there 
is either but one sect tolerated in the society, or where 
the whole of a large society is divided into two or 
three great sects. Adam Smith. 

—AUow, Permit, Suffer, Tolerate. See un- 
der Allow. 

Toleration (tol-6r-a'shon), n. [L. toleratio, 
from tolero. See TOLERATE.] 1. The act of 
tolerating; allowance given to that which is 
not wholly approved. ‘ Toleration of fortune 
of every sort.’ Sir T. Elyot. ‘The indul- 
gence and toleration granted to these men. ’ 
South. Specifically— 2. The recognition of 
the right of private judgment in matters of 
faith and worship; also, the liberty granted 
by the governing power of a state to every 
individual to hold or publicly teach and 
defend his religious opinions, and to wor- 
ship whom, how, and when he pleases, pro- 
vided that he does not thereby violate the 
rights of others or Infringe laws designed 
for the protection of decency, morality, and 

f ;ood order, or for the security of thegovern- 
ng power; the effective recognition by the 
state of the right which every person has to 
enjoy the benefit of all the laws and of all 
social privileges without any regard to dif- 
ference of religion. 

Toleration is of two kinds; the allowing to dissent- 
ers the unmolested profession and exercise of their 
religion, but with an exclusion from offices of trust 
anu emolument in the state, which is a partial toler- 
ation', and the admitting them without distinction to 
alt the civil privileges and capacities of other citizens, 
which is a complete toleration. Palty. 

So natural to mankind is intolerance in whatever 


they really care about, that in the minds of almost all 
religious persons, even in the most tolerant countries, 
the duty of toleration is admitted with tacit re- 
serves. One person will bear with dissent in matters 
of Church government, but not of dogma ; another 
can tolerate anybody short of a Papist or a Uni- 
tarian ; another, every one who believes in revealed 
religion; a few extend their charity a little further, 
but stop at the belief in a God and in a future state. 
VVlierever the sentiment of the majority is still genu- 
ine and intense, it is found to have abated little of its 
claim to be obeyed. y. S. Mill. 

3. A disposition to tolerate or not to judge 
or deal harshly or rigorously in cases of 
differences of opinion, conduct, or the like; 
tolerance. — Act of Toleration, the name 
given to the statute 1 Will, and Mary, 
xviil. , by which Protestant dissenters from 
the Church of England, on condition of tak- 
ing the oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
and repudiating the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, were relieved from the restric- 
tions under which they had formerly lain 
with regard to the exercise of their religion 
according to their own forms. This act has 
been frequently amended and extended, and 
several other acts in the direction of toler- 
ation have been subsequently passed, so 
that now dissenters, Koman Catholics, and 
Jews alike enjoy all the privileges of the 
constitution. 

Tolerator (tol'6r-at-6r), n. One who toler- 
ates. Disraeli. 

Tolibantt (tol'i-bant), n. [See Turban.] A 
turban. ‘The Turke and Persian to weare 
great tolibants of ten, flfteene, and twentle 
eUes of linnen a peece upon their heads.’ 
Puttenham. 

Toll (tol), n. [A. Sax. toll, Icel. tollr, Sw. 
tull, Dan. told, I). tol, G. zoll, toll, duty, 
custom; said to be from L.L. toloncum, tol- 
netuni, toll, teloneum, a custom-house, from 
Or. telonP.8, a farmer of the tolls, from telos, 
that which is paid for state purposes, a tax, 
duty, toll. But more probably from stem 
of tell, to count. ] A tax paid, or duty 
imposed, for some liberty or privilege or 
other reasonable consideration; such as (a) 
the payment claimed by the owners of a 
port for goods landed or shipped there; 
(b) the sum charged by the owners of a mar- 
ket or fair for goods brought to be sold 
there, or for liberty to break the soil for 
the purpose of erecting temporary struc- 
tures; (c) a portion of grain taken by a mil- 
ler as compensation for grinding; (d) a fixed 
charge made by those intrusted with the 
maintenance of roads, streets, bridges, Ac., 
for the passage of persons, goods, and cattle. 
—Toll thorough, the toll taken })y a town for 
persons, cattle, or goods going through it, 
or over a bridge or ferry maintained at its 
cost— Toll traverse, the toll taken by a per- 
son for beasts or goods passing across his 
ground. — Toll turne, or turn toll, a toll 
paid at the return of beasts from fair or 
market where they were not sold. — SYN. 
Tax, custom, duty, impost. 

Tout (tol), v.i. 1. To pay toll or tallage. 

I will buy nic a son-in-law in a fair, and toll for him; 
for this I’ll none of him. Shak. 

2. To take toll; to exact or levy toll. 

No luliun priest 

Shall tithe or toll iu our dominion. Shak. 

ToU (tol), v.t. 1. 1 To take from, as a part 
of a general contribution or tax ; to exact, 
as a tribute. 

Like the bee, tolling from every flower 

The virtuous sweets. Shak. 

2. [Comp. L. tollo, to lift up, to take away.] 
In law, to take away ; to vacate ; to annul. 
—To toll an entry, in law, to deny and take 
away the right of entry.— 3. t To draw. See 
Tole. 

ToU (tol), v.i. [Probably from the sound.] 
To give out the slowly measured sounds of a 
bell, when struck at uniform intervals, os 
at funerals, or In calling assemblies, or to 
announce the death of a person. ‘ Now sink 
In sorrows with a tolling bell.’ Pope. 

ToU (t61), V. t. 1. To cause (a bell) to sound 
with strokes slowly and uniformly repented, 
as for summoning public bodies or religious 
congregations to their meetings, for an- 
nouncing the death of a person, or to give 
solemnity to a funeral. 

Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. Tennyson. 

2. To indicate by tolling or striking, as the 
hour. 

The clocks do toll the third hour. Shak. 

3. To draw attention to or give notice of by 
slowly repeated sounds of a bell; to ring (or 
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or on account of. * A sullen bell, remem- 
ber'd toUiiiig a departing friend.' Shak. 

One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes, Ttnnyson. 

Toll (tdl), n. The sounding of a bell with 
slow, measured strokes. 

Tollable (tdl'a-bl), a. Subject to the pay- 
ment of toll; as, tollable goods. 

Tollage (tol'aj), n. Toll; payment of toll. 
Toll-bar (tor bar), n. Originally a bar or 
beam, but now usually a gate thrown across 
a road or other passage at a toll-house, for 
the purpose of preventing persons, vehicles, 
cattle, and the like, passing without pay- 
ment of toll. 

ToUbOOtb, Tolbootb (tol'bbTH), n. [Toll, 
duty, custom, and booth.] l.t A place where 
duties or tolls are collected. 

Tho.se other disciples were from the fishing-boat; 
this from the toll-booth. Bp. Hall. 

In above extract toll-booth = ‘receipt of 
custom.' Mat. ix. 9.J — 2. The old Scotch 
word for a burgh jail, so called because that 
was the name originally given to a tempo- 
rary hut of boards erected in fairs and mar- 
kets, in which the customs or duties were 
collected, and where such as did not pay, or 
were chargeable with some breach of the 
law in buying or selling, were conttued till 
reparation was made ; hence, any prison. 
The town prison of Cambridge was formerly 
known under the same name. 

The Maior refused to give them the keys of the 
Toll-booth or town-prison. Fuller. 

Tollbooth (tol'boTH), D.t. To imprison in 
a tollbooth. Bp. Corbet. 

Toll - brl^e ( t61 ' bri j ), n. A bridge where 
toll is paid for passing over it. 

Toll -corn (tol'korn), n. Corn taken at a 
mill in payment for grinding. 

Toll-dlsn (tol'dish), n, A dish for measuring 
toll in mills. ‘ Miller, beware thy toll-dish ! ' 
(humorously for head). Sir W. Scott. 
Tollen,t v.i. 'I’o take toll or payment; to 
exact one’s due; to toll. Chaucer. 

Toller (tor6r), n. One who collects taxes; a 
toll-gatherer. 

ToUer (tor^r), n. One who tolls a bell. 
Toll-gate (torgat), n. a gate where toll is 
taken; a toll-bar. 

ToU-gatberer (t61'ga-TH6r-6r), n. The 
man who takes toll. 

Toll-ffatherers are every day ready to search and 
exact a custoniary tribute. Sir T. Herbert, 

Toll-hop t (tol'hop), n. A dish to take toll 
in. 

ToU-honse (tol'hous), n. A house placed by 
a road near a toll-gate, at the end of a toll- 
bridge, or the like, where the man who takes 
the toll is stationed. 

Toll-man (torman), n. A toll-gatherer; the 
keeper of a toll-bar. 

Toll-thorough (tol'thur-O), n. See under 
Toll. 

Toll-trayerse (tol'tra-v^rs), n. See under 
Toll. 

Tolmen (tollmen), n. Same as Dohnen. 
Tolsester t (tol'ses-t^r), n. A duty paid by 
tenants of some manors to the lord for liberty 
to brew and sell ale. 

Tolseyt (tdl'sS), n. A tollbooth; also, a 
place where merchants usually assembled 
and commercial courts were held. 

The mayor and justices, or some of them, usually 
met at their totsey (a court-house by their exchequer), 
about noon, which was the meeting of the merchants, 
as at the Exchange of London. Jio£-er North. 

Tolt (tdlt), n. [L.L. toltxi, from L. tollo, 
to take away. ] In old Bug. law, a writ 
whereby a cause depending in a court-baron 
was removed into a county court. 

Toltec (tSl'tek), n. A member of a race of 
Mexico who, according to tradition, coming 
from the North, ruled the country from the 
seventh to the twelfth century, when power 
passed from them to the Aztecs. The re- 
mains of Mexican architecture, which have 
been ascribed to them, and which consist 
principally of monuments of colossal pro- 
portions, temples, and cities, would seem 
to show them to have been a people far 
advanced in civilization, acquainted with 
the use of metals, the arts of weaving, pot- 
tery, and hieroglyphic writing. Their reli- 
gion is said to have been mild, and laws just. 
Their civilization was overlaid by that of 
the Aztecs, who ingrafte<l on it many bloody 
religious rites and childish social practices. 
Tolu (td'lft), n. A resin, or oleo-resin, pro- 
duced by a tree of South America, the Myro- 
sperrnurn {Myroscylon) tolu\ferum or pent- 


erum. It is said to have been first brought 
from Santiago de Tolu, in New Granada. 
Called also Tolu -balsam and Balsam qf 



Tolu. It comes to this country chiefly by 
way of New York or Jamaica, and is im- 
ported in tin canisters, earthen jars, or 
small calabashes. See under Balsam,Myro- 
si'ERMUM, and Myroxylon. 

Toluene, Toluol (tora-en, tora-oi), n. 
(C 7 H«.) A hydrocarbon obtained by the 
dry distillation of Tolu-balsani and many 
other resinous bodies by the action of pot- 
ash on benzylic alcohol, and by heating 
toluic acid with lime. It forms a mobile 
liquid of sp. gr. 0 883 at 82” Fahr., and boils 
at 230”. It is soluble to some extent in 
alcohol, ether, and fixed and volatile oils, 
and dissolves iodine, sulphur, and many 
resins. 

Toluic (tol-u'ik), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced from Tolu-balsam.— 2’oiwic acid, an 
aromatic, monobasic acid (CgHoOj), ahomo- 
logue of benzoic acid, produced by the action 
of nitric acid on cymene, and of sodium and 
carbonic acid on toluene. In a pure state it 
is colourless and tasteless ; it fuses at 847* 
Fahr. , and at a higher temperature it sub- 
limes without decomposition, forming fine 
needles. When heated with lime it is decom- 
posed into toluene and carbonic acid. 
ToluoL See Toluene. 

Tolutatlont (tol-ft-ta'shon), n. [From L.L. 
stem tolut-, seen in tolutim, ^t a trot, tolu- 
taris, trotting, from root of tollo, to lift up.] 
A pacing or ambling. 

They move ‘per latera,’ that i.s, two legs of one 
side together, wnich is tolutalion or anibliiig. 

Sir T. Brorvne. 

Tolu-tree (to-lo'tre), n. a large, hand- 
some tree, which yields the balsam of Tolu. 
(See Tolu.) The wood is red in the centre, 
with the odour of balsam or of rose. 'The 
fruit is a one-celled oblique- winged legume. 
Tom (tom), n. 1. A popular contraction of 
the common Christian name Thomas , used, 
like the name Jack, either, (a) to denote the 
male of an animal; as, Tom-c&t (with which 
may be compared Jack-os&, Billy-gosii, <Src.), i 
or {b) as a name used genetically, implying 
some degree of slight or contempt ; as, a 
Tom-tom, a Tom- noddy, 2’om- a- Bedlam, 
&c. —2. t The knave of trumps at gleek.— -3. A 
male cat; a tom-cat. [Colloq.] 

Toxnabawk (tom'a-hftk), n. [From Virginian 



Indian tamahaac, tamohake, given In the vo- 
cabulary to Strachey's Historie qf TravaUe 
into Virginia as meaning a hatchet. Other 


kindred forms are tamoihecan, tomehagen, 
turnimhegan.] 1. Ab Indian hatchet, used 
in the chase and in war, not only in close 
fighting, but by being thrown to a consider- 
able distance, and so dexterously often, that 
the sharp edge first strikes the object aimed 
at. The native tomahawks have heads of 
stone attached by thongs, <fec. , to the end of 
the shaft, but steel heads are now lai'gely 
supplied by American and European traders. 
These hatchets have frequently the ham- 
mer-head hollowed out to suit the purpose 
of a smoklng-pipe, the mouth-piece being in 
the end of the shaft. 

It was and is the custom of the Indians to go through 
the ceremony of burying the tomahawk when they 
made peace; when they went to war they dug it up 
again. Hence the phrases, ' to bury the tomahawk’ 
and ‘ to dig up the tomahawk,' arc sometimes used 
by political speakers and writers with reference to the 
healing up of past disputes or tlie breaking out of new 
ones. Bartlett. 

2. Naut. a pole-axe (which see). 

Tomahawk (tom'a-hRk), v. t. To strike, cut, 
or kill with a tomahawk. 

Tomalley, TomalUne ( to - mal ' li, to - mal ' - 
lln), u. 'J’he liver of the lobster, which be- 
comes green on boiling. 

Toman, Tomaun (t6-man', to-m^n'), n. A 
Persian gold coin, varying in its value ac- 
cording to locality or the temporary neces- 
sities of the government. At some places 
and times it is worth only 16s. or even 12s. 
sterling; while at others, particularly in 
Khorassan, it rises as high as from 80s. to 
36s. In extract pron. to'man. 

The band-roll strung with tomau.f. 

Which proves the veil a Persian woman’s. Browning. 

Tomato (t6-ma't0 orto-mtt'to), n. pi. Toma* 
toes (t6-ma't6z or t6 ma'tSz). [lir. and Sp. 
tomate, from Mexican totnatl, a tomato.] 
A plant and its fruit, the Lycopersicum 
esculentum, nat. order Solanaoeaj. 'The 

{ )lant is an annual, from 2 to 6 feet in 
leight, and is a native of South America, 
but has been long ago introduced into most 
other warm or temperate countries, being 


Tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum). 

brought to Europe early in the sixteenth 
century, and now extensively cultivated in 
the south of that continent, and even to 
some extent in Britain. The fruit is fleshy, 
usually red or yellow and glossy, irregularly 
I shaped and furrowed, and divided into two, 
three, or many cells containing hairy seeds. 
It is called sometimes the Love-apple, in 
allusion to its supposed power of exciting 
the tender feelings; and it is used as a 
common ingredient in sauces. See Lygo- 
PBRSIOUM. 

Tom-ax t (tom'aks), n. A tomahawk. 

An Indian dressed as he goes to war may bring com- 
pany together ; but if he carries the scalping-knife and 
tom-ax there are many true Britons that will never be 
persuaded to see him but through a grate. Johnson. 

Tomb (tdm), n. [Ft. tonibe. It. tomba, L.L. 
tumba, from Gr. tyrnbos, a mound, a barrow, 
from turn, rootof L. tumeo, to swell, tumidus, 
a mound.] 1. A pit in wliicb the dead body 
of a human being is deposited; a ijrave. ‘As 
one dead in the bottom of a tomb.’ Shak.-— 
2. A chamber or vault formed wholly or partly 
in the earth, with walls and a roof, for the re- 
ception of the dead.— 8. A monument erected 
to preserve the memory of the dead; any se- 
pulchral structure. 

Time is drawn upon tombs an old man bald, winged, 
with a scythe and an hour-glass. Peacham, 

Tomb (ttim), v.t. To bury; to Inter. 

Souls of boys were there, 

And youths, that tomb'd before their parents were. 

May. 

Tombac, Tombak (tomfl^ak), n. [Fi*. tom- 
bac, Sp. tumbage, Pg. tambague, from Malay 
tambaga, copper.} An alloy consisting of 
from about 76 to 86 parts copper, mixed 
with 26 to 16 parts zinc, and used as an 
Imitation of gold for cheap jewelry. When 
arsenic is added it forms white tombac. 
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Toml>68tere,t n. [A. Sax. tumbeatre, a 
dancing ^rl, from fum&tan, to dance.] A 
dancing ^rl. Chaucer, 

TomblesB (tdm'les), a. Without a tomb. 

Lay these bones in an unworthy urn, 

TotnbUss, with no remembrance over them. Shak. 

Tomboy (tom'boi), n. [Tow (which see), and 
hoy. ] 1. A rude boisterous boy.— 2. 1 A worth- 
less woman, immodest and impure; a strum- 
pet. ‘ To be partner’d with tmnhoijH hired. ’ 
Shak. ‘You tit, you tomboy!* Beau, d' FI. 
3. In modern colloquial language, a wild 
romping girl; a hoyden. 

Tombstone (tbm'ston), n. A stone erected 
over a grave, to preserve the memory of the 
deceased; a sepulchral monument. 
Tom-oat (tom'kat), n. [Tom (w’hich see), 
and cat] A male cat, especially a full- 
grown male cat. 

Tom-cod (tom'kod), 7i. [Corrupted from 
American Indian taccud, plenty-fish.] The 
name commonly given to sundry small 
American fishes of the cod family and genus 
Microgadus, more especially toM. tomcodus, 
common on the eastern coasts, about 10 or 
12 inches long, and much used as food. 
TomO (tom), n. [Fr., from L. tomu.s, a por- 
tion of a book, a book, from Gr. tomos, a 
section, from temnb, to cut off.] As many 
writings as are bound in a volume, fonning 
the part of a larger work; a book; usually, 
a ponderous volume. 

A more childLsh expedient than that to which he 
now resorted is not to be found in all the tomes of 
the casuists. Macaulay. 

Tomedes.f [That is, ioxmeed or reward.] 
For reward; in return. Chaucer. See Mked. 
Tomelet (tom'let), n. [Dim. of toim.] A 
small tome or volume. 

Tomentose, Tomentous (to-men'tos, to- 
men'tus), a. [L. down ] Covered 

with hairs so close as scarcely to be dis- 
cernible, or with a whitish down like wool; 
downy; nappy: used chiefly in botany; as, a 
tennentoae stem or leaf. 
Tomenttim,Toment(td-men'tum,t6'ment), 
n. [L. towentu7?i, down.] 1. In a spe- 
cies of pubescence, consisting of longish, 
soft, entangled hairs, pressed close to the 
surface. —2. In anat. a term applied to the 
small vessels on the surface of the brain, 
which appear like wool. 

Tomfool (tom'fol), n. [Tom (which see), and 
fool.] A great fool; a trifler. 
T0mf00lery(tou»-fbl'6r-i),7i. l. Foolish trif- 
ling; ridiculous behaviour; nonsense. 

I think when you are on the stage, you ought to 
be on the stage, and when you are in a private nouse 

?’Ou ought to be in a private house — 1 don’t see the 
un of all that totn/oolrry. If '. Black. 

2. Silly trifles; absurd ornaments or kuiedv- 
knacks. 

The bride must have a trousseau of laces, satins, 
jewel-boxes, and tomfoolery. Thackeray. 

TomfooUsb (tom-fbl'ish), a. Like a tom- 
fool; apt to indulge in tomfoolery. 

A man he is by nature merry. 

Somewhat iomfoolish and comical, very. 

Southey. 

Tomin (to'min), n. A jewellers’ weight of 
12 grains. 

Tomlparous (to-mip'a-rus), a. [Gr. tome, a 
cutting, and L. pario, to produce.] In bot 
producing spores by division. 

Tomjolm, Tonjon (tom jon, ton'jon), n. 
[Hind, tdmjhdn, a tom John.] A kind of 
palanquin or sedan-chair, open in front, 
and carried by a single pole on men’s 
shoulders, used in India and Ceylon. 

The palkees arc too heavy to be bonie up the hills, 
and the tomjohns arc here substituted for the sake 
of lightness and portability. IV. H. Russell. 

Tommy (tom'i), n. l. Originally, a penny 
roll; hence, bread; provisions; goods given 
to a workman in lieu of wages. 

Halliwell sets down the word tommy, meaning pro- 
Tisions, as belonging to various diakets. It is now 
current among the ‘navvy* class. . . . Hence, we 
have the name of an institution righteously abhorred 
by political economists, the .store belonging to an 
employer where his workmen must take out part of 
their earnings in kind, especially in tommy or food, 
whence the name of tommy-shop. 

Macmillan's Mas- 

2. A tommy-shop. 

Diggs's tommy is only open once a week. Disraeli. 

8 . The system of paying workmen in goods 
in place of money; the truck system. [Blang 
in all senses.] 

Tommy (tom' 1), v.t. pret. & pp. tommied; 
ppr, tommying. To enforce the tommy or 
truck system on ; to ^press or defraud by 
the tommy-system. ‘ The fact is we are toyn- 
mied to death.’ JHaraeli. [Slang.] 
Tommy-Shop, Tommy-store (tom'i-shop, 


tom'i-8t6r), n. A shop or store conducted 
on the truck system; a truck-shop. [Slang.] 
Tom-noddy (tom'nod-l), n. [Tow (which 
see), and noddy.] 1. A sea-bird, the puffin. 
2. A blockhead; a dolt; a dunce. 
Tom-norry ( tom-nd'ri ), «. [Corruption of 
tom -noddy. ] The puffin, or tom-noddy. 
[Scotch.] 

To-morrow (tb-mo'ro), n. [To and worroic. 
Comp, to-day, to-night.] The day after the 
present; or, adverbially, on the day after 
the present: seldom with preposition on 
before it. 

Beyond the river we’ll encamp ourselves. 

And on to-morrow bid them march away. Shak. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. Franklin. 

— To-morrow come never, on a day which 
will never arrive; never. 

He shall have it in a very little time. — When? to- 
morrow come never i [ad Lalendas Grcecas). 

Bailey. 

Also used adjectively; as, to-morrow night. 
Tomplon (tom 'pi-on), n. (Fr. tampon, a 
stopple. 8ee Tampion ] I. The stoiqier of 
a cannon. — 2. The iron bottom to which 
grape-shot are fixed.— 3. The plug in a fiute 
or organ-pipe which is adjusted towards or 
from tlie mouthpiece to alter the pitch.— 
4. The inking pad of a lithographic printer; 
a tonipon. 

Tom- piper t (tom'pip-6r), n. The piper at 
the ancient morris-daiices. 

So have I scene 

Tom-piper stand ujMin our village greene, 

Backt with the Maypole, while a gentle crew, 

1 n gentle motion, circularly threw 

Thciii-selves about him. IV. Bronune. 

Tom-poker (tom'po-ker), 71. A bugbear to 
frighten children. [Local.] 

TompOQ (tom'pon), n. .Same as Toynpion, 4. 
Tomi^t (tom'rig),7f. [Tout and A rude, 
wild, wanton girl; a tomlxty. 

The author represents Belinda a fine, modest, well- 
bred lady, and yet in the very next canto she appears 
an arrant ramp and tomnf, Dennis. 

Tomtit (tom'tit or tom-tit'), yi. [Tom and 
tit. See Tom and Tit.] A little bird, the 
titmouse. 

Tomtom (tom'tom), 71 . .Same as Tam-tam. 
Ton (ton), 7t. [Fr. See Tone.] The prevail- 
ing fashion; high mode; as, ladies of ton. 
Ton (tun), 71. [A. Sax. tunne, a butt, a large 
vessel. See 'Iitn.] 1. A weight equal to 
20 hundredweight or 2240 pounds avoir- 
dupois. In the United .States the ton is 
commonly estimated at 2000 lbs., this being 
sometimes called the ahort ton.— 2. A wine 
measure of capacity equal to 252 gallons, 
or 2 pipes: in this sense usually written 
tuyi (which see). -3. A certain weight or 
space— in the latter case about 40 cubic 
feet — by which the burden of a ship is 
reckoned; as, a ship of 300 tona. See 'i'ON- 
NAOE, 2.-4. A certain quantity of timber, 
as 40 feet of rough or round timber, and .50 
feetof hewn.— 5. The quantity of eight sacks 
or ten barrels of flour.— 0. The quantity of 
ten bushels of potatoes. 

Tonal (td'nal), a. Pertaining to tone. 
Tonality (ts-nal'i-tl), yt. [Fr. tonalibK 
See Tone.] In music, that peculiarity char- 
acteristic of modern compositions due to 
their being written in definite keys, thereby 
conforming to certain defined arrangements 
of tones and semitones in the diatonic scale. 
To-name (to'nam), yi. A name added to 
another name; a name in addition to tlie 
Christian and snr- names of a person to dis- 
tinguish him from others of the same name; 
a nickname; thus two persons, called each 
John Smith, might be distinguished respec- 
tively as Big John Smith and fAttle John 
Smith. Such to-names are often employed 
where the same families continually inter- 
marry, and where consequently the same 
name Is common to many individuals. They 
prevail especially among the fisher jiopu- 
lation of the east coast of .Scotland, where 
in some places they are called Tce-namea. 

‘They call my kinsman LuclovJc with the Scar,' 
said Quentin. ‘Our family names arc so common in 
a Scottish house, that where there i.s no land in the 
case wc always give a to-name.' Sir IV. Scott. 

Tondlno (ton-d§'n6), n. [It ] In arch, the 
same as Astragal (which me). 

Tone (ton), n. (FT. ton, L. tonus, a sound, a 
tone, from Gr. toms, a stretching, a bracing, 
a tone, note of the voice, force, strength, 
from teinb, to stretch, cog. with L. tendo, 
same root as E. thin. See Thin, Tend.] 
1. Any sound considered with relation to 
(a) its acuteness or gravity = pitch ; (b) its 
openness, dulness, purity, sweetness, harsh- 
ness, or the like = quality or timbre; (c) its 


loudness or softness = strength or volume.— 

2. Modulation, inflection, or accent of the 
voice, as calculated to express sentiment, 
emotion, or passion. 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

3. An affected or whining style of intonation 
in speaking or reading; a mournful or ar- 
tificial mode of utterance; a sing-son^ or 
measured rhythmical manner of speaking ; 
a drawl; a whine. 

We ought certainly to- read blank verse so as to 
make every llne.scn.sible to theear; at the same time, 
in doing so, every appearance of sing-song and lone 
must be carefully guarded against. Dr. Blair. 

4. In music, (a) the impression on the ear 

made by the undulations of the atmosphere, 
&c., produced by the vibration of a string 
or other sonorous body; a musical sound. 
Nearly every musical sound is composite, 
that is, consists of several simultaneous 
tones having different rates of vibi'ation ac- 
cording to fixed laws, which depend on the 
nature of tlie sonorous body and the mode 
of producing its vibrations. The simultane- 
ously sounding components are called par- 
tial Umes; that one having the lowest rate 
of vibration and the loudest sound is termed 
the pritrie, principal, or fundamental tone; 
the other partial tones are called harynonics 
or orertones. Tims a single string produces 
not only its own prime or fundamental tone, 
but also its octave, twelfth, fifteenth (double 
octave), seventeenth, nineteenth, Ac. , or the 
sounds belonging to J, <tc., of 

its length. Put in somewhat different and 
simpler words, the fundamental tone may 
be said to generate the other two tones of 
the major triad or common chord ; that is, 
the third and the fifth, or their octaves, 
itself being the tonic or key-note. 'I'he qua- 
lity of any sound ( -timbre) is due partly to 
the presence or absence of overtones or 
harmonics in this series, and partly to the 
greater or less Intensity of tiiose present 
as compared with the fundamental tone 
and with one another; sounds composed of 
the above six elementary tones being rich 
and sweet, Tender certain conditions it is 
found that two notes when sounded together 
produce by their combination other notes, 
which are not found as constituents of either; 
these are called resultant tones, and are of 
two kinds : difference tones and summation 
tones. A difference tone has a frequency 
of vibration which is the difference of the 
frcMiUeiiciesof its components; a summation 
tone has a frequency of vibration which is 
the sum of the frequencies of its compon- 
ents. As the components may either lie 
fundamental tones or overtones, two notes 
which are rich in liarmonics yield by tbeir 
combination a large number of resultant 
tones. The difference tones were observed 
in the last century by Tartini, and have been 
therefore called Tartini tones, (b) Gne of 
the larger intervals between certain con- 
tiguous notes of the diatonic scale; a.s, the 
ynajor tones, or intervals of 9 commas lie- 
tween C-D, F-G, and A-B; the minor toyjes, 
or intervals of 8 commas between D-E and 
G-A. 'J'he smaller intervals of ,5 commas 
between E-F and B-C are called semitones. 
I'ho terms tone and semitone are also ap- 
plied to the artificial intervals adopted in 
the temperament of flxed-toned instruments. 
(.See Temperament.) (c) The peculiar qua- 
lity of sound of any voice or instrument ; 
timbre; as, a mellow or rich tone; a poor or 
thin foyie-, a reedy tone. [Nate. The regret- 
table use of the word tone both for a sound, 
and for the interval between two sounds or 
tones, is confusing, but has been liitherto 
common, indeed almost universal, among 
musicians of the highest standing.]—!). That 
state of a body in which the animal func- 
tions are healthy and performed with due 
vigour; the state in which all the parts and 
organs have due tension or are well-strung; 
the strength and activity of the organs, from 
which proceed healthy functions.— G. State 
or temper of mind; mood, ‘ A philosophical 
tone.* Bolingbroke. 

The mind is not always in the same state; being at 
times cheerful, inelancnoly, severe, peevish. These 
different states may not improperly be denominated 
tones. Ld. Karnes. 

7. Tenor; character; spirit ; strain ; specifi- 
cally, the general or prevailing character or 
style, as of morals, manners, or sentiments; 
as, the tome of his remarks was complimen- 
tary; the tone of society was then very low. 

8. In painting, a harmonious relation of the 
colours of a picture in light and shade. The 
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term la often used to qualify, or as synony- 
mous with, depth, richness, and splendour, 
in pictures. It has also been used to denote 
the characteristic expression of a picture 
as distinguished by its colour. 

Tone (t6n), v.t pret.<fe pp. toned; ppr. toning. 

1. To utter in an affected tone. 

Shutting: the eyes, distorting the face, and speaking 
through the nose, cannot so properly be called 
preaching as tortiug of a sermon. Soiith. 

2. To tune. See Tune.— T o tone down, (a) 
in painting, to soften the colouring of, as 
of a picture, so that a subdued harmony of 
tint may prevail, and all undue glare be 
avoided, (b) To give a lower tone to; to re- 
duce or moderate the characteristic expres- 
sion of; to diminisli or weaken the effect 
of; to render less pronounced or decided; to 
soften. 

The best method for the purpose in hand was to 
employ some one of a character and position suited 
to get possession of their confidence, and then use it 
to tone down their religious strictures. Palfrey. 

— To ton6 up, to give a higher tone or char- 
acter to; to make more expressive; to 
heighten; to strengthen. 

Tonet (t6ri), w. One with the final t of that 
(A. Sax. thad), the old definite article neuter, 
prefixed: corresponding to tother: usually 
with the; thus, the tone -that one. 

Tone doth enforce, the other doth entice. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

So was Licaon made a woolfe, and Jupiter a bull. 
The tone for using crueltic, the tother for his trull. 

Golding's 07 'id. 

Toned (toiid), a. Having a tone: used in 
composition; as, high-fo>u?d; sweet-toned. 
Toneless (ton'les), a. Having no tone; uii- 
niusical. 

His voice . . . was to (jrandcourt’s toneless drawl 
. . . as the deep notes of the violoncello to the broken 
discourse of poultry. George Eliot. 

Tone-syllable (tdn'sil-la-bl), n. Anacceuted 
syllable. 

Tongt (tung), n. A tongue; the tongue of a 
buckle. 

Tonga -bean (tong'ga-ben), 7i. Same as 
Tonka-hean. 

Ton^kang (tong'kang), n. A kind of boat 
or junk used in the seas of the Kastern 
Archipelago. Shmnonds. 

Tongo (tong'go), n. The name of the man- 
grove in the Pacific Islands. 

Tongs (tongz), n. pi. [A. Sax. tange, pi. tan- 
gan, tongs; 1). and Dan. tang, Icel. tong, (1. 
zange, tongs; root doubtful.] An instru- 
ment of metal, a kind of large nippers, con. 
sisting of two parts or long shafts joined 
usually by a pivot at one end, used for 
handling things, particularly fire or heated 
metals; as, a pair of tonga, the term applied 
to the single instrument when the indefinite 
article is used; a smith’s tongs. 

Tongue (tung), n. [A. Sax. tunge, a tongue, 
speecli; L.Cf. and Dan. tunge, Icel. and Sw. 
tunga, Goth, f nggo, G. zunge; cog. O.L. din- 
gua. Class. L. lingua, a tongue, with change 
from d to I, as in O.L. dacrima. Class. L. 
lacrima, a tear. ] 1. The fleshy movable 
organ within an animal’s mouth ; a muscu- 
liir organ, free at one extremity, and at- 
tached by the other (its root or base) to the 
floor of the month and the hyoid bone; it 
subserves the purposes of taste, prehension 
of aliments, deglutition, and in man of ar- 
ticulation or speech also. It consists of two 
symmetrical halves, with a fibrous middle 
septum; hence, one side may be paralyzed 
while the other remains active, as in cases 
of apoplexy. The tongue is covered with 
membranes, and the outer one is full of pa- 
pilla), under which lies a thin, soft, reticu- 
lar coat, perforated with innumerable holes, 
and always lined with a thick and white or 
yellowish mucus. — 2. Regarded as the in- 
strument of speech; as, to have a bitter 
tongue or a sharp tongue. 

Keep a good tongtie in thy head. ^hak. 

3. Speech; discourse; sometimes, fluency of 
speech. 

Much tongue and much judgment seldom go to- 
gether. sir R. L' Estrange. 

4 . Voice; manner of speaking as regards 
sound. ‘With soft, low tongus.' Shak.-~ 

5. Manner or mode of speaking, as regards 
meaning. 

Speak to me home; mince not the general ton^e: 
Name Cieopatra as she is called in Rome. Shak. 

6. The whole sum of words used by a par- 
ticular nation; a language. 

We must be free or die. who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake. Wordsworth. 

The Church of England took a middle course. She 
copied the Roman Catholic forms of prayer, but j 


translated them Into the vulgar tongue, and invited 
the illiterate multitude to join its voice to that of the 
minister. Macaulay. 

7. Words or declarations only; mere speech 
or talk, as opposed to thoughts or actions. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth. i Jn. Ui. i8. 

8. A nation, as distinguished by their lan- 
guage. 

I will gather all nations and tongues. Is. Ixvi. i8. 

9. t Honourable discourse; eulogy. 

She was born noble ; let that title find her a pri- 
vate grave, but neither tongtte nor honour. 

Beau. <fV El. 

10. Anything considered to resemble an ani- 
mal’s tongue in shape or position or function; 
as, (a) a point or long narrow strip of land 
running out into a sea or lake ; a long, low 
promontory. (&) A tapering jet of flame, 
(c) The pin of a buckle or brooch which pierces 
the strap, ribbon, or object to be fastened. 
(ti)fcThe short movable rail of a switch by 
which the wheels are directed to one or the 
other line of rails, (c) The small pole or 
shaft of a carriage, car, or the like, to which 
the horses are yoked. (/) The projecting 
strip worked on the ed|ge of a board used to 
form a joint by fitting into a corresponding 
groove in another board, (g) The pointer or 
pin of a balance, {h) Naut. a short piece of 
rope spliced into the upper part of standing 
back-stays, &c . ; also, the upper main piece 
of a mast composed of different pieces. 

(i) The vibrating metallic reed in instru- 
ments like the harmonium, concertina, &c. 

(j) The clapper of a bell. ‘The midnight 
bell, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth.’ 
Shak.—To have on (or at) the tip (or eyid) of 
one's tongue, to be on the point of uttering, 
telling, or speaking. 

(iod forgive me ! l)ut 1 had a sad He at my tongue's 
end. Richardson. 

It was on the tifi of the bofs tongue to relate what 
had followed, but he . . . checked hitiiKelf. Dicketis. 

—-To hold one’s tongue, to keep silence; to 
be silent. 

'Tis seldom seen, that senators so young 

Know when to speak, and when to hold their tongue. 

Dry den. 

Tongue (tung), v.t. pret. pp. tongued; 
ppr. tonguing. 1. To chide; to scold.— 2. t To 
speak; to utter. ‘Such stuff as madmen 
tongue.’ Shak . — 3.t To proclaim ns guilty; 
to brand publicly. Shak. —4. In niusic, to mo- 
dify, as tones or sounds with the tongue in 
playing, as in the flute and some other wind- 
iustrurnentB.— 5. To connect by means of a 
tongue and groove; as, to tongue two boards 
together. 

Tongue (tung), v.i. l. To talk; to prate.— 

2. In music, to use the tongue for the pur- 
pose of modifying sounds in playing the 
flute and some other wind-instruments. 

Tongue-banger (tung'bang-6r), n. A scold. 
[Provincial English.] 

Then Sally she turned a tongue-hanger, an’ raated 
me. Tennyson. 

Ton^e-compressor (tung'kom-pres-Cr), 7i. 
A^anip for holding down the tongue dui’iug 
dental operations on the lower jaw. 
Tongnied Gungd), a. Having a tongue or 
voice. 'Tongued like the night -crow.' 
Donne. 

Tongue-depressor (tnng'de-pre8-6r), a. In 
S7irg. an instrument which has a socket to 
go beneath the lower jaw and form a ful- 
crum for tlie pivoted spatula which rests 
upon and holds down the tongue during 
oral, laryngeal, and oisophageal operations. 
Tongue-fence (tung'fens), n. Debate ; dis- 
cussion; argument. 

In all manner of brilliant utterance and tongue- 
fence, I have hardly known his fellow. Carlyle. 

Tongue-graft^(tung'graft-ing),n. A mode 
of grafting by inserting the end of a scion in 
a particular manner. 

I^ongueless (tnng'los), a. l. Having no 
tongue.— 2. Speechless. 

What tongueless blocks were they! Would they 
not speak ? Shak. 

3. t Unnamed ; not spoken of, ‘ One good 
deed dying tongueless. ’ Shak. 

Tonguelet (tung'let), n. A little tongue; a 
little tongue-shaped process. 

Tongue-pad t (tnng'pad), n. [Tongue, and 
pad, to go.] A great talker. 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that 
dull part of the world, called a tongue-pad. Taller, 

Tongue-Shaped (tung'shaptL a. Shaped 
like a tongue; apeciflcally, in hot. linear and 
fleshy, blunt at the end, convex underneath, 
and having usually a cartilaginous border; 
as, a tongue-shaped leaf. 


Tongue-shot (tung'shot), n. The reach of 
the tongue; the distance the sound of words 
uttered by the tongue can be heard ; ear- 
shot. [Rare.] 

She would stand timidly aloof out of tongue-shot. 

C. Reade. 

Tonguesoret (tung'sdr), n. Evil tongue; 
wicked speech; ill-speaking. ‘ Imputing his 
tonguesore, not unto maliciousness, but unto 
the default of right knowledge.' Udall 
Tongue-spatula ( tung'spat-u-la ), n. i. A 
tongue-compressor.— 2. A tongue-depressor. 
Ton^ester (tung'ster), n. [T07igve, and 
suffix -ster (which see). ] A talkative, loqua- 
cious person; a chatterer; a babbler. 

The simple, silent, selfless man 
Is worth a world of tonguesters. Tennyson. 

Tongue-tacked (tung'takt), a. Having an 
impediment in speech from malformation 
of the frtenum; tongue-tied; hence, unusu- 
ally silent; not speaking the truth out 
boldly; mealy-mouthed, 

Ton^e-tle (tuug'ti), n. Impeded motion 
of tne tongue in consequence of the short- 
ness of the frflonum. 

Tongue-tie (tung'ti), v.t. pret. <fepp. tongue- 
tied; ppr. tQ7\gue- tying. I’o deprive of 
speech or the power of speech, or of dis- 
tinct articulation. 

Tongue-tied (tun^tid), a. l. Destitute of 
the power of distinct articulation; having 
an impediment in the speech. — 2. Unable to 
speak freely from whatever cause. ‘Love 
and tongue-tied simplicity.' Shak. 
Tongue-valiant (tung'val-yant), a. Val- 
iant in speech or words only; brave in 
word, not in action. 

Tofigue-valiant hero, vaimter of thy might. 

In threats the foremost, but the lag in ^ht. 

Dryden. 

Tongue-worm (tnng'wSrm), n. A parasitic 
worm-like arachiiidan of the division Acar- 
ida, inhabiting the lungs and frontal sinuses 
of some mammals, and the lungs of some 
reptiles. See Linguatulidjs. 

Tonguey, Tonguy (tnng'i), a. Voluble or 
fluent in speech; loquacious. 

Tonguey, formerly common, and still sometimes 
used in New England, in the sense of fluent in speech, 
eloquent, occurs in the older text of the Wycliffite 
version of Ecclns. viii, 4; ix. 25. The later text has 
jauglerc instead. G. P. Marsh. 

Tonic (ton'ik), a. [Fr. to7iique, L. to7iicus, 
Gr. to7iikos, from tonos. See TORR.] 1, Of 
or relating to tones or sounds; speclttcally, 
in nmsic, pertaining to or founded on the 
key-note or tonic; as, the tonic chord (=:the 
notes G, E, and G, sounded simultaneously. 
2. Pertaining to tension; increasing tension. 

; 3. In 7ned. increasing the strength or tone of 
the animal system; obviating the effects of 
weakness or debility, and restoring healthy 
functionsj.- Tome spasm, in nied. a steady 
and continuous spastic contraction endur- 
ing for a comparatively long time. It is op- 
posed to a clonic spasm, in which the mus- 
cular fibres contract and relax alternately 
ill very quick succession, producing the ap- 
pearance of agitation. In tonic spasms, how- 
ever, there is always alternate contraction 
and relaxation. The spasms of tetanus are 
tonic. — Tonic Sol-fa. 8ee separate article. 
Tonic (ton'ik), 71. 1. In tmd. any remedy 
which improves the tone or vigour of the 
fibres of the stomach and bowels, or of the 
muscular fibres generally. I’onics may be 
said to be of two kinds, medical and non- 
medical. Medical tonics act chiefly in two 
ways; as, (a) indirectly, by first influeucingthe 
stomach and increasing its digestive powers; 
such being the effect of the vegetable bitters, 
the most important of which are caluraba, 
chamomile, cinchona bark, gentian, salix, 
taraxacum, &c. (6) Directly, bypassing into 
and exerting their influence through the 
blood; such being the case with the various 
preparations of iron, certain mineral acids, 
and salts. The non-medical tonics are open- 
air exercise, friction, cold in its various 
forms and applications, as the shower-bath, 
sea-bathing, &c.— 2. In music, the key-note 
or fundamental note of a scale. See Key- 
note. 

Tonlcalt (ton'ik-al), a. Tonic. 

Tonicity (to-nis'i-ti), 71. In physiol, the elas- 
ticity or living parts; a property of the mus- 
cles distinct from the true Irritability, and 
which determines the general tone of the 
solids. In virtue of this power the dilators 
of the larynx keep this organ open, the face 
is kept symmetrical, the sphincters kept 
closed, &c. 

Tonic Sol-fk (ton'ik s51-ffty A term applied 
to a system of writing and teaching music, 
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the leading features of which are as follows: 
As of the two relations of musical sounds, 
those of pitch and key, the latter is of tran- 
scendent Importance, every means should 
be taken to impress this fact on the mind 
and ear of the learner. Any diatonic scale 
is a natural scale, whether it is founded on 
the key of C, D, E, or on any other tone thus 
represented by a letter-name in the ordinary 
notation. The tonic or key-note of the scale 
is always called doh, the second ray, the 
others me, fah, loh, lah^ te, successively, 
no matter what the absolute pitch of the 
sound may be, the initials only being ordi- 
narily used in printed music: thus, d, r, 
m, f, B, 1, t. To designate a sound of ab- 
solute pitch, the tonic-solfaist uses the first 
seven letters of the alphabet just as the 
followers of the other musical system do. 
Time and accent are marked thus, | : 1 , 
or I : : I , or I ; I : I , &c. ; the space 
between the lines and dots indicating the 
aliquot parts of the bar (the beat or pulse), 
the line showing the strong accent, the 
short line the medium accent, and the colon 
the weak accent. Accidental or chromatic 
tones are indicated by a change in the 
vowel sounds of the syllables; thus, dOh, 
ray, f ah , <fec., when sharpened become 
de, re, fe, &c.; and me, te, &c., flattened 
become rna, ta, <fec. The higher octaves 
are marked d', r', m', «&c., the lower d„ 
r„ mi, &c. The last two lines of the psalm 
tune French would therefore be printed 
thus 

Key F. : B | d' : t | 1 : 8 | 8 : fe f B 

:m| r :did:tiid. 

In teaching the system great use is made of 
the modulator, a chart which represents 
pictorially in an upright position the rela- 
tive places of the notes of the scales, the 
chromatic notes, the closely related scales, 
<fcc. 

Tonic-solfaist (ton'’ik-8dI-fa"ist), n. One 
who teaches or who learns music from the 
tonic sol-fa notation; one who is In favour 
of the toulc sol-fa system of teaching music. 

To-night (td-nit'), n. [Comp, to-day, to-mor- 
row. See To.) 1. The present night; or, 
adverbially, in the present night, or the 
night after the present day; as, I shall visit 
you —2. t Last night; the past night. 

I am bid forth to supper, Jessica. 

... I am right loath to go : 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night. Shak. 

Tonlflh, TonnlBh (ton'ish). a. In the ton; 
fashionable; modish. [Colloq.] 

Tonite (tdn'it), n. [L. tono, to thunder.) A 
very powerful explosive or detonating agent, 

S ed from gun-cotton. 

. See Tomjohn. 

bean (tongTca-ben), n. [Fr. tonca, 
tonka, from the name of the bean in Guiana, j 
The fruit of the Dipterix odorata or Couma- 
rouna odorata, a shrubby plant of Guiana, 



nat. order Leguminosse, sub-order Paplllo- 
naoesB. The fruit is an oblong dry fibrous 
drupe, containing a single seed. The odour 
of the kernel is extremely agreeable. It is 
used in perfnme^. Oallea also Tonkit^hean, 
Tonquin-bean, Tonga-bean. See CoUMAR- 
IME, COUMARON. 

Tonnage (tun'&j), n. [From ton.] i. The 
weight of goods carried In a boat or ship.— 
2. I^e cubical content or burden of a siilp 
in tons; ibe number of tons a ship can 


carry with safety; the gauge of a vessel's 
dimensions estimated by measurements 
legalized in different countries. Up to 
1880 the usual mode of reckoning tonnage 
was to multiply the length of the ship by 
the breadth, assume the depth to be the 
same as the breadth, multiply by this as- 
sumed depth, and divide the product by 
94, the quotient being the tons burden. But 
this mode was found to be both misleading 
and dangerous; for as harbour and light 
dues, towage, <fec., were charged according 
to tonnage, shipowners had their vessels 
built so deep and narrow that they were 
often unseaworthy. An improved system 
was, therefore, introduced by an act of 
1885, which again was strengthened and 
modified by the Merchant Shipping Acts of 
1854 and 1894. This system takes into 
account not only the depth of the vessel, 
but also makes allowance for the varying 
curvature of the hull. The depth from the 
deck to the bottom of the hold is taken at dif- 
ferent places, and the breadth is measured 
at different elevations in the depth. The 
total capacity in cubic feet ascertained in 
this way is divided by 100, and the result is 
the ‘register tonnage*. If the vessel is a 
steamer, an allowance is made for the space 
occupied by the engine-room, boilers, coal- 
bunks, &c. In vessels with a poop on the 
upper deck, the tonnage of this poop space 
must be added to the ordinary tonnage. It 
is often roughly assumed that 40 cubic feet 
of space are required to stow a ton of freight. 
—3. A duty or impost on ships, formerly es- 
timated at so much per ton of freight, but 
now proportioned to the registered size of 
the vessels. — 4. The ships of a port or nation 
collectively estimated by their burthens in 
tons; as, the tonnage of Glasgow; the ton- 
nage of the United States. — Tonnage and 
poundage. See POUNDAGE. 

Tonne,! n. A tun. Chaucer. 

I Tonniumess (ton'ish-nes), n. The quality 
of being in the ton or prevailing fashion; 
modishuess. ‘Famed for tonnishness.* Miss 
Burney. [Colloq.] 

Tonometer (t6-uom'et-6r), n. [Gr. tonos, a 
stretching, a tone, and nietron, a measure. ] 
A delicate apparatus for tuning musical in- 
struments by marking the number of vibra- 
tions, invented by H. Scheibler of Crefeld 
in 1834, and improved by M. Konig. 

Tonous (tdn'us), a. Full of tone or sound; 
sonorous. 

Tonqnin-bean (ton'kin-ben), n. See Ton- 
ka-bean. 

Toneil (ton'sil), n. [L. tonsilla.] In anat. 
one of two oblong suboval glands on each 
side of the throat or fauces. The toneile are 
called also from their shape amyadalce, and 
in popular language almonds. Their use is 
to secrete a mucous humour for lubricating 
the passages, and they have several excre- 
tory ducts opening into the mouth. 
Tonsllax, Toiuiillar (ton'sll-dr), a. Of or 
pertaining to the tonsils; tousilitic. 

ToxiBile (ton'sil), a. [L. tonsUis, from tondeo, 
tomum, to clip or shear.) Capable of or fit 
to be clipped. 

On the ereen, 

Broider'd with crisped knots, the tensile yews 
Wither and faU. IV. Mason. 

TonBllitic, TonBimtlc (ton-si-lit'ik), a. Of 
of pertaining to the tonsils. 

ToilBlllitlS (ton-sll-i'tis), n. Inflammation 
of the tonsils; quinsy; malignant sore 
throat. 

Tonsor (ton'sor), n. [L.) A barber; one 
that shaves. Wm. Combe. 

Tonsorlal (ton-sd'ri-al), a. Pertaining to a 
barber or to shaving. 

ToxiBure (ton'sur), n. [Fr., from L. tonsura, 
from tondeo, tonsum, to clip or shave.] 

1. The act of clipping the hair, or of shav- 
ing the head, or the state of being shorn.— 

2. In R. Cath. Ch. (a) the first ceremony 
used for devoting a person to the service of 
God and the church; the first degree of the 
clericate, given by a bishop, who with scis- 
sors cuts off a part of the candidate's hair, 
with prayers and benedictions. Hence, en- 
trance or admittance Into holy orders. (6) 
The round bare place on the heads of the 
Roman Catholic priests and monks formed 
by shaving or cutting the hair. 

Tonsured (ton'sfird), a. l. Having received 
the tonsure; shaven; hence, clerical. 

No ecclesiastical privilege had occasioned such 
dispute, or proved so misenievous. as the immunity 
of all tonsured persons from civil punishment for 
crimes. Hallam. 

2. Having a bald spot on the head like a 


tonsure. * Bowing o’er the brook a tonsured 
head in middle age forlorn.’ Temiyeon. 
Tontine (ton'tln), n. [Fr. tontine, said to be 
from its inventor, Tonti, an Italian of the 
seventeenth century.) An annuity shared 
by subscribers to a loan, with the benefit of 
survivorship, the annuity being increased as 
the subscribers die, until at last the whole 
goes to the last survivor, or to the last two 
or three, according to the terms on which 
the money is advanced. By means of ton- 
tines many government loans were formerly 
raised in England. 

Too many of the financiers by profession are apt 
to see nothing in revenue but oanks, and circula- 
tions, and annuities on lives, and tontines, and per- 
petual rents, and all the small ware.s of the shop. 

Burke. 

Tontine (ton'tin), a. Kelating to a tontine; 
built by subscription with the benefit of 
survivorship; as, tontine houses. 

Tony (to'nl), n. [Abbreviation of Antony.] 
A simpleton. Sir R. L'lCtstrange. [Ludi- 
crous.) 

Too (t6),adv. [A form of to, the preposition; 
A. Sax. td, meaning both to, and too. Comp. 
G. zu, to and too. Too is a comparatively 
modern spelling. In old editions of Shak- 
spere it was often spelled to. ] 1. Over; more 
than enough ; denoting excess ; as, a thing 
too long, too short, or too wide; too high; too 
many; too much. ‘ Too (air to worship, too 
divine to love. ' Milton. Often with merely 
an intensive force = very, exceedingly. ‘ His 
will too strong to bend; too proud to learn.' 
Cowley. 

They continually pretend to have some sovereicfn 
power over that empire, and yet are too happy to be 
at peace with it. Brougham. 

2. Likewise; also; in addition; besides; over 
and above. ‘ An honest courtier, yet a pa- 
triot too.' Pope. 

Let those eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. Pope. 

^Too, too, repeated, denotes excess empha- 
tically. 

O, but I love his lady too too much. Shafc. 

—And too, and at the same time. ‘ Merci- 
ful and too severe.’ Shak. ‘ Wild, and yet 
too gentle.’ Shak. [An old usage.) 

Took (tuk). 1. I’ret. of take. 

And liiioch walked with God ; and he was not, for 
God took him. Gen. v. 24. 

2. Pp. of take. [Obsolete or vulgar. ] 

The whole employment of a man’.s time, not took 
off or diverted by other ministerial business. South, 

Tool (tol), n. [A. Sax. ibl, a tool, probably 
contracted from a form tawil, taivel, from 
tawian, to make, to prepare; Goth, taujan, 
to make.) 1. Any implement used by a 
craftsman or labourer at his work; an in- 
strument employed in the manual arts for 
facilitating mechanical operations by means 
of percussion, penetration, separation, abra- 
sion, &c., of the substances operated upon; 
for all of which operations various motions 
are required to be given either to the tool 
or to tlie work. Such tools ai-e hammers, 
punches, chisels, axes, adzes, planes, saws, 
drills, files, &c. Such machines as the lathe, 
planer, slotting-machine, and others em- 
ployed in the manufacture of machinery are 
usually termed machine tools. Specifically 
applied (a) in bookbinding, the stamping 
and letter appliances of the finisher, known 
by various names, (b) The ordinary brush 
of the painter, especially one of the smaller 
sizes; as, sash tools, dkc. ‘ Some coiner with 
his tools.' Shak. ~2.f A weapon; a sword. 

Draw thy tool; here comes two of the house of the 
Montagues. Shak. 

3. A person used by another as an instru- 
ment to accomplish certain ends: a word of 
reproach. ‘ The tools of fate to be.’ Rowe. 

Thou their tool, set on to plague 

And play upon, and harry me. Tennyson. 

—-Implement, Instrument, Tool. An im- 
plement is whatever may supply a want or 
a requisite to an end, and is always re- 
stricted to physical use. A tool differs from 
an implement, which is always regarded in 
reference to its particular purpose, in being 
more general or less specific, and from an 
instrument in being always used in refer- 
ence to the manual arts. An instrument is 
anything which is employed to do a work or 
effect an end, and is used in more than re- 
ference to physical manipulation; as, im- 
pletnents of war; agricultural implements; 
gardeners' tools; joiners’ tools; surgical in- 
struments; mathematical instruments; mu- 
sical instruments. In the nietaphoricM ap* 
plication, instrument and tool are botii used 
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to express the means for effecting some pur- 
pose; but initrument is capable of au hon- 
ourable or indifferent, as well as a dishon- 
ourable sense, while tool is always used in 
a bad sense. 

Such impltments of mischief, as shall dash 
To pieces and o’erwhelm whatever stands 
Adverse. Milton. 

The bold are but the instruments of the wise. 

Dry den. 

Devotion has often been found a powerful instru- 
ment in humanizing the manners of men. Dr. Blair. 
Poor York ! the}harniiess tool of others’ hate. 

He sues for pardon, and repents too late. Sv/ift. 

Tool (tbl), V. t. 1. To shape with a tool.— 2. To 
drive, as a mail-coach or other vehicle : 
generally said of a gentleman who under- 
takes the work for his own amusement. 
‘He could tool a coach.’ Lord Lytton. 
[Slang.] 

Tooling (tbl'ing), n. Workmanship per- 
form!^ with a tool; specifically, (a) in 
maso7iry, stone-dressing in which the face 
shows the parallel marks of the tool in 
symmetrical order. (&) In bookbinding, 
ornamental embossing or gilding by heated 
tools upon the binding of books, (c) In 
carving, elaborate carving by chisels and 
gouges in stone or wood in architecture, 
joinery, cabinet-work, furniture, &c. 

The fine tooling and delicate tracery of the cabinet 
artist is lost upon a building of colossal proportions. 

De Quincey. 

Tool-post (tbl' post), w. In machine tools, 
that part of the tool-rest to or in which a 
cutting -tool is fixed. Called also Tool- 
stock. 

Tool -rest (tbl'rest), n. In machine tools, 
that part of a machine supporting a tool- 
post or tool. 

Tool-stock (tol'stok), n. See Tool-post. 

Toolye, Toolzie (tbl'yi). n. [Probably from 
O.Fr. toniller, to mix or mingle confusedly.] 
A broil; a quarrel. Written also Tuilyie, 
Tuilzie. [Scotch.] 

Toolye, Toolzie (tol'yi), v.i. To quarrel. 
Written also Tuilyie, Tuilzie. [Scotch.] 

Toom (turn or tiim), a. [A Scandinavian 
word: Icel. tOmr. Dan. tom, empty.] Empty. 
[Scotch and provincial English. ] 

Ye shall have plenty of supper— ours is nae toom 
pantry, and still Ics.s a locked one. Sir IV. Scott. 

Toom (tqra or tiim), v.t. To empty; to 
evacuate. [Scotch and provincial English. ] 

Toom (tUmV n. A piece of waste ground 
where rubbish is shot, [Scotch.] 

Tooma (tti'ma), n. A species of Mimosa 
used for tanning in India. 

Toon (ton), n. Town. [Scotch.] 

Toom Toona (ton, tb'na), n. The wood of 
an East Indian tree, the Cedrela Toona, 
nat, order Cedrelacere. It is sometimes 
called Indian Mahogany, and also Indian 



Toon-wood {Cedrela Toona). 


Cedair. Another species (C. australis) 
;^eids the so-called cedar -wood of New 
South ^ales. Toon-wood is highly valued 
as a furniture wood, and is us^ for door- 
panels, carving, &c. See Cedrela. 
Toorooman (tur'kd-man), n. A Turkoman. 
Tooroo (tb'rtt), n. A South American 
palm {(Enooarpus Batawa), growing to the 
height of from 60 to 70 feet. Its woody 
outside is used for inlaid work, billlara- 
cues, walking-sticks, dsc 
Toof,t n. pi Toes. Chaucer. 

Toot t (ttit), v.i. [A. Sax. tdtian, to project, 
Icel. tHita, a teat or teat-like protuberance. 
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Dan. tude, a spout.] 1. To stand out or be 
prominent.— 2 . To peep; to look narrowly; 
to seek; to look into; to look out. The 
Scotch form of the word in this sense is 
Teet, Tete. 

Toott (tot), v.t. To look into; to see. 
Piers Plowman. 

Toot (tot), v.i. [D. toeten, tuiten, G. tuten, 
Sw. tuta, to blow a horn, to toot. Also in 
form tote, toat. Imitative.] To make a 
noise with the mouth somewhat similar to 
that of a pipe or other wind-instrument; to 
give out such a sound; to sound a horn in a 
particular manner. ‘ The tooting honis and 
rattling teams of mail-coaches. ’ Thackeray. 

Toot (tot), v.t. To sound; as, to toot the 
horn. 

Toot (tbt), n. A blast; a note or sound 
blown on a horn; a similar noise. 

Tooter (tbt'br), n. One who toots; one 
who plays upon a pipe or horn. 

Tooth (tbth), n. pi. Teeth (teth). [A. Sax, 
Uith, pi. Uth (comp, foot, feet; goose, geese), 
D. Sw. and Dan. tand, Icel. tonn (for Uind), 

Q. zahn, Goth, tunthus; cog. W. and 
Armor, dant. Corn, danz, Lith. danti, L. 
dens, dentis, Gr. odous, odontos, Skr, danta 
—tooth. From an Indo-European root da, 
to divide, seen also in Gr. daio, to divide; L. 
damnum, loss.] 1. A bony substance grow- 
ing out of the jaws of vertebrate animals, 
and serving as the instrument of mastica- 
tion. The teeth are also very useful in as- 
sisting persons in the utterance of words, 
and when well formed and sound they are 
ornamental. Teeth generally consist of three 
distinct substances, ivory, enamel, and bone. 
Each tooth is divided into a crown, a neck, 
and a fang or fangs. The teeth of animals 
differ in shape, being destined for different 
offices. In man and higher mammals two 
sets of teeth are developed, the early, milk, 
or deciduous teeth, and the peiinanent set. 
In Ashes the teeth fall off and are renewed 
repeatedly in the course of their lives. In 
the human subject tlie number of teetli 
is thirty-two, sixteen in each jaw. These 
consist of four incisors, two canines, four 
bicuspids, and six molars. fSee Dental for- 
mula under Dental.) Teetn do not belong 
to the skeleton, but to the skin or exo- 
skeletal parts of the body, and are homolo- 
gous with hairs. They are formed within 
little sacs or bags of the dermis or true skin 
of the gum.— 2 . Taste; palate. 

These are not dishes for thy dainty tooth. Dryden. 

3. Any projection corresponding to or resem- 
bling the tooth of an animal in shape, posi- 
tion, or ofAce; a small, narrow, projecting 
piece, usually one of a set; as, (a) the tooth or 
teeth of a comb, a saw, a Ale, a harrow, a rake ; 
(6) one of the tines or prongs of a fork; (c) one 
of the sharp wires of a carding instrument ; 
{d) one of the projecting knobs on the edge of 
a wheel which catch on corresponding parts 
of a wheel or other body; a cog.— Tooth and 
nail (lit. by biting and scratching), with one’s 
utmost power; by all possible means of attack 
and defence. ‘ A lion and bear were at tooth 
and nail which should carry oA a fawn,' Sir 

R. L' Estrange. —To the teeth, in open opposi- 
tion; directly to one’s face. ‘That I shall 
live and tell him to his teeth.' Shak.—Jn 
the teeth, in direct opposition ; directly in 
front. ‘ Nor strive with all the tempest in 
my teeth.’ Pope. 

In the teeth of clench'd antagonisms 
To follow up the worthiest till he die. Tennyson. 

—To cast something in one’s teeth, to taunt 
one with something; to retort reproachfully. 
— In spite or despite qf the teeth, in open de 
Aance of; in deAanceof opposition; in oppo- 
sition to every effort. ‘ In despite of the teeth 
of all rhyme and reason.’ Shak. — To show 
the teeth, to threaten. ‘When the \aw shows 
her teeth, but dares not bite.’ Young. — To 
set the teeth on edge, to cause a tingling or 
grating sensation in the teeth. See Tooth- 
edge. 

Tooth (tbth), v.t. 1. To furnish with teeth; 
as, to tooth a rake. ‘ The twin cards toothed 
with glittering wire.' Wordsworth.— Z To 
indent; to cut into teeth; to jag: as, to 
tooth a saw.— 3. To lock into each other. 
Toothache (toth'ak), n. Pain in the teeth, 
technically called Odontalgia. Toothache 
was once supposed to be caused by a worm 
in the tooth. 

I am troubled 

With the toothache or with love, I know not whether ; 
There is a wortn in both. Massinger. 

Toothaohe>gra8S(tbth'ak-gra8),n. Ctenium 
americanum, a singular kind of grass which 
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grows in Florida and other parts of North 
America, having a very pungent taste. It 
affects the breath and milk of cows, and the 
root affects the salivary glands. 
Toothache-tree (tbth'ak-trg), n. The com- 
mon name of the species of plants which form 
the genus Xanthokylum (or Xauthoxylon), 
but particularly applied to A', americanum, 
a native of North America. The bark and 
capsular fruit of this tree are much used as 
a remedy for the toothache. See X ANTHOXY- 
LUM. Called also Prickly-ash. 

Tooth-back (tbth'bak), n. One of a family 
of moths (Notodontidee) belonging to Lepi- 
doptera. 

Tooth-brush (tothnanish), n. A small brush 
for cleaning the teeth. 

Tooth-drawer (tbth'drft-6r), n. One whose 
business is to extract teeth with instru- 
ments; a dentist. ‘Worn in the cap of a 
tooth-draicer.’ Shak. 

Tooth -drawl^ (tbth'drft-ing), n. The 
act of extracting a tooth; the practice of 
extracting teeth. 

Toothed (tbtht), p. and a. 1. Having teeth 
or jags.— 2. In hot. having projecting points, 
remote from each other, about the edge or 
margin; dentate; as, a toothed calyx or loaf. 
—Toothed wheels, wheels made to act upon 
or drive one another by having the surface 
of each indented with teeth, which At into 
each other. See Tekth, WHEEL. 
Toothedge (tbth'ej), n. The sensation ex- 
cited by grating sounds and by the touch 
of certain substances; tingling uneasiness, 
almost amounting to pain in the teeth, from 
stridulouK sounds, vellication, or acid or 
acrid substances. 

Toothful t (tbth'ful), a. 1. Full of teeth. 

' 'Y\\o toothfull harrow.’ Sylvester.— % Pal- 
atable; toothsome. 

What dainty relish on iny tongue 
This fruit hath left I some angel hath me fed ; 

If so toothful 1 will be banqueted. Massinger. 

Toothful (tbth'fql), n. A small draught of 
any liquor. [Vulgar.] 

Toothiug (tbth'ing), n. In building, bricks 
or stones left projecting at the end of a wall 
that they may be bonded into a continuation 
of it when required. 

Toothing-plane (tbth’ing-plan), n. A plane 
the iron of which, in place of being sharp- 
ened to a cutting edge, is formed into a 
series of small teeth. It Is used to roughen 
a surface intended to he covered with veneer 
or cloth, in order to give a better hold to 
the glue. 

Tooth-key (ththTce), n. A dentist’s instru- 
ment for extracting teeth: so called because 
it is turned like a key. 

ToothleBB (tbth’les), a. Having no teeth; 
deprived of teeth. 

Sunk arc her eyes, and toothless are her jaws. 

Dryden. 

Toothlet (tbth'let), n. A little tooth; a 
petty tooth-like projection. 

Toothletted (tbth'let-ed), a. In hot. hav- 
ing toothlets; denticulate; having very small 
teeth or projecting points, as a leaf. 
Tooth-net (tbth'net), w. A large Ashing-net 
anchored. [Scotch.] 

Tooth-ornament (tbth-or'na-ment), n. In 
arch, one of the peculiar marks of the early 
English style. It consists of a square four- 
leaved Aower, 
the centre of 
which projects 
in a point. It 
is generally in- 
serted in a hol- 
low moulding, 
with the Aowers 
in close contact 
Tooth-ornament. with each other, 

though they are 
not unfrequently placed a short distance 
ajpart, and in rich suits of mouldings are 
often repeated several times. Called also 
Dog’s-tooth and Nail-head. 

Toothpick, Toothpicker (tbth'pik, tbth'- 

plk-6r), n. An instrument for cleaning the 
teeth of substances lodged between them. 
Tooth-powder (tbth'pou-d6r),w. A powder 
for cleaidng the teeth; a dentifrice. 
Tooth-rash (tbth'rash), n. A cutaneous dis- 
ease peculiar to infants, which occurs dur- 
ing the process of dentition. 

Tooth -shell, Toothed -shell (tbth'shel, 
tbtht'shel), n. The popular name of the 
gastoropodous molluscs constituting the 
genus Dentalium, natives of Europe and 
the East and West Indies. The shells are 
symmetrical, tubular, conical, and gener- 
ally carved. The animals are carnivorous. 
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deTouring foraminifers and minute bivalves, 
and live at a alight depth In the sand or 
mud of the shore, in which they bury them- 
selves head downwards. 

Toothsome (tbth'sum), a. Palatable; grate- 
ful to the taste. 

Though less toothsome to me, they were more 
wholesome for me. Fuller. 

Toothsomeness (tbth'sum-nes), n. state 
or character of being toothsome; pleasant- 
ness to the taste. 

Toothwort (tbth'w6rt), n. A name applied 
to several plants having rhizomes which 
resemble teeth, such as the Lathroia squa- 
maria, various species of Dentaria, Coral- 
lorrhiza innata, <fcc. See Lathrjsa. 
Toothy (tbth'i), a. Toothed ; having teeth. 
[Rare.] 

Top (top), 71 . [O.E. toppc, a top; A. Sax. top, 
a tuft or ball at the point or top of anything; 
Sc. tap, a tuft of hair on the head ; D. and 
Dan. top, a top, a summit; Icel. toppr, a 
tuft or lock of hair, a top or extremity; (5. 
zopf, a tuft, a crest. Tip is an allied form 
with a weakened vowel. See also TUFT.] 

1. The highest part of anything ; the most 
elevated or uppermost point ; the summit ; 
as, the top of a tree; the toq) of a spire; the 
top of a house; the to}) of a mountain.— 

2. Surface; upper side. ‘ Such trees as spread 
tiieir roots near the top of the ground.’ 
Bacon. —3. The highest place or rank; the 
most honourable iKJsition ; as, to be at the 
top of one’s class. 

Home was head; his brilliant composition and 
tljorongh knowledge of the books, brought him to 
the top. Farrar. 

4. The highest pers^m; the chief. ‘ Ho which 
is the top of judgment.' Shak. ‘Aspired 
to be the top of zealots. ’ Milton. — 6. The 
utmost degree ; the highest point. ‘ From 
my lowest note to the top of my compass.’ 
Shak. 

The top of my ambition is to contribute to that 
work. P<pe- 

6. The crown of the head, or the hair upon 
it; tlie forelock. ‘ To take the present time 
by the top.’ Shak. ‘From top to toe.’ Shak. 

All the starred vengeance of Heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top. Sha^. 

7. The head or upper part of a plant ; as, 

turnip tnpfi. ‘ Heads or topn, as cabbage 
heads.’ —8. pi. Top-boots. ‘To stand 

in a bar. in a green coat, knee-cords, and 
top^. ' Dickens. 

It was a kind of festive occasion and the parties 
were attired accordingly, Mr, Weller's tops were 
newly cleaned anrl Ins dress was arranged with 
peculiar care. Dickens. 

9. In woollen nianu/. the combed wool ready 
for the spinner, 
from which the 
noUs, or shorts 
and dust, have 
been removed. — 

10. Naut. a sort 

of platform, sur- 
rounding the 
head of the lower 
mast and pro- 
jecting on all 
sides. It serves 
to extend the 
shrouds, by which 
means they more 
effectually sup- 
port the mast, 
and for the con- 
venience of men 
aloft. 'The tops 
are named after 
the respective 
masts to which 
they belong, as 
main, fore, and 
miZZen tops. — Ship's Tup. 

11. That portion 

of a cut gem which is between the girdle or 
extreme margin, and the table or nat face. 
E. H. Knight. —12. The eve or verge. [Rare.] 

He was upon the top of his marriage with Magda- 
leine the French King’s daughter. KnolUs. 

18. A method of cheating at dice in vogue 
about the be^nning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both dice seemed to be put into the 
box, but in reality one was kept at the top 
of the box between the fingers of the person 
playing.— TAe top of one’s bent, the utmost 
that one’s inclination and bias would per- 
mit; as, he was fooled to the top of his bent. 
—Top of the tree, the highest position in 
any profession or the like. [Slang.] 

I am certain to be at the top of the tree at last. 

Dickens. 


—Top and butt, in ship-building, a method 
of working long tapenng planks, by laying 
their broad and narrow ends alternately 
fore and aft, lining a piece off every broad 
end the whole length of the shifting. It is 
adopted principally for celling — rop and 
top gallant, in full array; in full rig; in full 
force. 

He’ll be here top and presently. 

Merry Devil of Edmonton, i6o8. 

Top (top), a. Being on the top or summit; 
highest. 

Setting out at top speed, he soon overtook him. 

H. Brooke. 

Top (top), v.i. 1. To rise aloft ; to be emi- 
nent. — 2. To excel ; to rise above others. 
‘But write thy best and top.’ Dry den.— 

3. To be of a certain height; to measure in 
height. 

The marc scarcely topped 15 hands. Lawrence. 
—To top over tail, to turn head over heels. 
Ascham.—To top up with, to finish with. 

What'll you drink, Mr. Gargery; .at my expense, to 
top up with } Dicketi.\. 

Top (fop). pret. pp. topped; ppr, top- 
ping. 1. To cover on the top; to cap. ‘ Moun- 
tains topp’d with snow.’ Waller.— 2. To rise 
above. 

A gourd . . . climbing by the boughs twlneil about 
them, till it topp'd and covered the tree. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

3. To outgo; to surpass. 

Edmund the ba.se slmll top the legitimate. Shak. 

4. To crop; to take off the top or upper part. 

Groves, being topp'd, they higher rise. Shak. 

Top your rose-trees a little with your knife near a 
leaf-bud. Evelyn. 

6. To rise to the top of. 

Wind about till thou hast topp'd the hill. 

Sir y . Denham. 

6. To perform eminently. 

From endeavouring universally to top tlieir parts, 
they will go universally beyond them. yetfrey. 

7. Kaut. to raise one end of, as of a yard or 
boom, so that that end becomes higher than 
the other.— To top of ', to complete by put- 
ting on the top or uppermost part of; as, to 
t<fp off a stack of hay ; hence, to finish ; to 
complete. 

Top (top), n. [D. top, G. fo/)/— perhaps same 
word as above, being named from whirling 
I’ound on its top or point.] 1. A 
child ’.s toy, shaped like a pear, 
made to whirl on its point by 
means of a string or a whip. 2. In 
rope-inalcing, a conical block of 
wood with longitudinal grooves on 
its surface, in which slide the 
strands of the rope in the process 
of twisting. 

Toparch (top 'ark), n. [L. top- 
archa, from Gr. toparchiis, top- 
archoH — topos, a place, and archo, 
to rule. 1 The principal man in a 
place or country ; the governor of 
a toparchy. ‘The prince ami top- 
arch of that country.’ Fuller. 

Toparchy (top'iir-ki).7t. [Gr. topar- 
chia. See above.] A little state, 
consisting of a few cities or towns; 
a petty country governed by a to- 
parch; as, Judea was formerly di- 
vided into ten toparchies. 

Top-armour (top'tlr-m6r), n. Naut. a rail- 
ing on the top, supported by stanchions and 
equipped with netting. 

Topau (to'pa), 71. The rhinoceros bird {Bu- 
ceros rhinoceros). See Hornbill. 

Topaz (to'paz), n. [Fr. topaze, L. topazus, 
from Gr. topazos, the yellow or oriental to- 
paz ; comp. Skr. tapus, fire. According to 
some the word is from Topazos, a small isle 
in the Arabic Gulf where the Romans ob- 
tained a stone which they called by this 
name, but which is the chrysolite of the 
modems.] 1. A mineral, ranked by miner- 
alogists among gems, characterized by hav- 
ing the lustre vitreous, transparent, trans- 
lucent; the streak white; the colour yellow, 
white, green, blue, pale ; fracture subcon- 
choidal, uneven. Specific gravity, 3 ‘499. It 
is harder than quartz. It is a silicate of 
aluminium, in which the oxygen is partly 
replaced by fluorine. It occurs massive, in 
imbedded and rounded crystals. The pri- 
mary form of its crystal is a right rhombic 
prism. Fragments of topaz, exposed to heat, 
emit a blue, green, or yellowish phosphoric 
light. Topazes occur generally in primitive 
rocks, and in many parts of the world, as 
Cornwall, Scotland, saxony, Siberia, Brazil, 
(fee. <fcc. The finest varieties are obtained 
from the mountains of Brazil and the Ural- 
ian Mountains. Those from Brazil have 
deep yellow tints; those from Siberia have 


a bluish tinge ; the Saxon topazes are of a 
ale wine-yellow, and those found in the 
cotch Highlands are of a sky-blue oolour. 
The purest from Brazil, when cut in facets, 
closdy resemble the diamond in lustre and 
brilliance. — 2. In her. the name given to 
Or when borne by peers. 

Topazollte (t6-paz'ol-it), 71. [Topaz, and 
Gr. lithos, a stone.] A variety of precious 
garnet, of a topaz-yellow colour, or an olive 
green, found in Piedmont. Its constituents 
are silex, lime, iron, with slight traces of 
alumina, glucina, and manganese. 
Top-beam (top'bem), n. The same as Col- 
lar-beam (which seel. 

Top-block (top'blok), 71. Naut. a large iron- 
bound block hung to an eye-bolt in tne cap, 
used in swaying and lowering the topmast. 
Top-boots (top'bbts), 71. pi Boots having 
tops of light-coloured leather, used chiefly 
for riding. 

Top-brim (top'biim), n. Same as Top-run. 
Top-chain (top'chan), n. Naut. a chain to 
slmg tile lower yaids in time of action to 
prevent their falling when the ropes by 
which they are hung are shot away. 
Top-cloth (topTcloth), 71. Naut. a piece of 
canvas usea to cover the hammocks which 
are lashed to the top in action. 

Top-coat (top'kot), 71. An upper or over 
coat. 

Top-dralnlng (top'dran-ing), n. The act 
or practice of draining the surface of laud. 
Top-dress (top'dres), v.t. To manure on 
the surface, as land. 

Top-dressing (top'dres-ing), n. A dressing 
of manure laid on the surface of land. 

Tope (top), n. [Said to be originally a Cor- 
nish word.] A fish of the shark kind, the 
SqualuH galeus or Oaleus canis, family Ga- 
leidtB. It attains a length of six feet, and 
is extremely troublesome to fisbermen. 
Called also Miller’s Dog and Penny-dog. 
Tope (top), 71. [Hiiid.j In India, a grove 
or clump of trees; as, a toddy-fope; a cane- 
tope. 

Our camp was pitched under a fine tope of trees. 

//'. H. Russell. 

Tope (top), 71. [Skr. thiepa, stOpa, an ac- 
cumulation, a mound, a tope. ] 'The popular 


name for a species of Buddhist monument,, 
many specimens of which occur in India 
and South-eastern Asia, intended for the 
preservation of relics or tlie commemora- 
tion of some event. When for the former 
purpose the tope is called a dagoba, when 
for the latter a stupa; the term tope, liaving 
reference to their external shape only. The 
oldest topes are dome-shaped, and rest on 
a base either cylindrical, quadrangular, or 
polygonal, rising perpendicularly or in ter- 
races. The distinctive feature of the tope 
is the apex structure, wliich is in tlie shape 
of a distended parasol and is known as a tee. 
A tope that has often been described is the 
tope at Sanchi in Central India, now in a 
partially ruined state. The principal build- 
ing consists of a dome, somewhat less than 
a hemisphere, 106 feet in diameter and 42; 
feet in height. On the top is a flat space, 
in the centre of which once stooc^the tee. 
See Daooba, Stupa. 

Tope (top), v.i. [Probably a stronger form- 
of lip; comp, to tip off, to pour out liquor; 
also to tip up, Ac., and O. and Prov. E. to 
top off, to empty at a draught] To drink 
hard; to drink strong or spirituouB liquors 
to excess. ‘ If you tope in form, and treat.’ 
Dry den. ‘ But he still may tope on.' Hood. 

TopM (t6-p6'), 71. In India, a covering for 
the head; the cork or pith helmet worn br 
the troops. Written also Topi. 
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Toper (tdp'6r), n. One who topes or drinks 
to excess ; a drunkard ; a sot. * I no topers 
envy.' Cowley. 

Topet (tdp'et), n. [For toupet (Pennant calls 
It towpct-titmouse), from Fr, touvet, a crest, 
a tuft; from the German, the ori^n being the 
same as E. top.] A small bird, the crested 
titmouse {Parus bicolor). 

Top-flUed (top'flld). a. Filled to the top; 
topful. Chapman. 

Topful (top'fnl), a. Full to the top or 
brim. 

’Tis wonderful 

What may be wrought out of their discontent: 

Now that their souls are top/ul of offence. Skak. 

Topgallant (top'gal-lant), a. 1. Naut 
bmng the third of the kind above the deck; 
situated above the topmast and below the 
royal mast; as, the topgallant mast, yards, 
braces, <fec. Also used substantively : Top 
and top-gallants . ' Bacon. ‘ The high top-gal- 
lant of my joy. ’ Shale.— -2. Highest; elevated; 
splendid. 

I dare appeal to the consciences of iop^aUnftt 
sparks. Sir Ji. L'Hstrange. 


Toph (tof), n. [L. tophus, to/us, tufa or tuff, 
a variety of volcanic rock of an earthy tex- 
ture.] 1. In surg. a soft tumour on a hone; 
also, a concretion in the joints. Dunglison. 
2. In nimcral. same as Tuff. 

Tophaceous (to-fa'shus), a. Pertaining to a 
toph or tophus; gritty; sandy; as, a topha- 
ceous concretion. ‘ A tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter.’ Arbuthnot. 

Top-hamper (toplmm-p^r), n. Naut. any 
unnecessary weight, either aloft or about 
the top sides or upper decks. ‘ So encum- 
bered with Up-hamper, so over-weighted in 
proportion to their draught of water.’ Mot- 
ley. 

Top-heavy (top’he-vi). a. Having the top 
or upper part too heavy for the lower. 


Top-heavy drones, and always looking down, 

As over-ballasted within the crown, 

Mutt’ring betwixt their lips some mystic thing. 

Drydeft. 

Tophet (to'fet), n. [Heb., lit. a place to be 
spit on; hence, a place of abomination, from 
tuph, to spit.] A place situated at the 
south -eastern extremity of Gehenna, or 
Valley of Hinnorn, to the south of Jerusa- 
lem, where the idolatrous Jews worshipped 
the llre-gods and sacrificed their children. 
In consequence of these abominations the 
whole valley became the common laystall 
of the city, and symbolical of the place of 
torment in a future life. 


The jilcasant valley of Hinnorn, Tophet thence 

And black Gehenna c.alled, the tyf)e of hell. 

Milton. 

Tophin (tof'in), n. A kind of sandstone. See 
Toph. 

Top-honourt (top'on-^ir). n. A top-sail. 

As our high vessels pass their watery way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay ; 

AVith hasty reverence their top-honours lowe^r. 

Prior. 

Tophus (to'fus), n. Same as Toph. 

Topi (to-pe'), n. Same as Topee. 

Topia (to'pi-a), n. [L.] A fanciful style of 
mural decorations, generally consisting of 
landscapes of a very heterogeneous charac- 
ter, resembling those of the Chinese, much 
used in the Pompeian houses, 

Toplarlan (to-pi-a'ri-an), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or practising topiary work, ‘ The topi- 
arian artist. ’ Sir W. Scott. 

Topiary (to’pi-a-ri), a. [L. topiarius, per- 
taining to ornamental gardening, from topia 
(opera), ornamental gardening, from Gr. 
topos, a place. ] Shaped by clipping or cut- 
ting; as, topiary work, which consists in 
giving all kinds of fanciful forms to arbours 
and thickets, trees and hedges. 

Though acqu.iinted with what is called the topiary 
art, that of training or cutting trees into regular 
figures, he does not seem to run into its extravagance. 

Hnllani. 

Topic (top'ik), n. [Fr. topiquea, subjects of 
conversation, from L. topica, Gr, topika(p\.), 
the name of a work by Aristotle on the sub- 
ject of topoi or commonplaces, from topos, 
a place, a commonplace, a topic (whence 
tepography).] 1. In rhet. a general truth or 
statement applicable to a great variety of 
individual circumstances: a general maxim 
or dictum regarded as being of use in argu- 
ment or oratory; thus, the proverbial ‘a 
man is known by the company he keeps ’ 
is a kind of topic. Among the helps em- 
ployed by the ancients in their favourite 
study of rhetoric was the collection and 
arrangement of a great variety of general 
truths or axioms, according to the several 
sciences or subjects to which they belonged. 
These the Greeks called topoi, or places. 


or commonplaces, and considered that they 
might be advantageously used by public 
speakers in the selection and invention of 
arguments. The word was also used In the 
sense of a general head or department of 
thought to which any maxim belongs. 

These topics, or loci, were no other than general 
ideas anphcable to a great many different subjects, 
which the orator was directed to consult in order to 
find out materials for his speech. Dr. Blair. 

2. The subject of a discourse, argument, or 
literary composition, or the subject of any 
distinct portion of a discourse, <fec. ; the 
matter treated of : now the usual meaning 
of the word. 

In their sermons they were apt to enlarge on the 
state of the present time, and to preach against the 
sins of princes and courts; a topic that naturally 
makes men popular. Bp. Burnet. 

8. [Fr. topique, from Gr. topikos, pertaining 
to a place, topos, a place.] In mcd. an ex- 
ternal remedy; a remedy to be applied out- 
wardly to a particular part of the body, as a 
plaster, a poultice, a Idister, and the like. 
Topic, Topical (top'ik, top'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
topikos, pertaining to a place, or to a com- 
monplace or topic. See above.] 1. Tertain- 
ing to a place or locality; local. ‘All ye 
topic gods that do inhabit here.’ Drayton. 

The men of Archenfeld in Herefordshire claimed 
by custom to lead the vanguard ; hut .surely lliis 
privile Ige was topical and confined to tlie Welsh 
wars. Fuller. 

2. In med. pertaining to a particular part 
of the body; as, a topical remedy.— 3. Per- 
taining to a topic or subject of discourse.— 
4. Pertaining to or proceeding from a topic 
or maxim ; hence, merely probable, as an 
argument. 

Hvidences of fact can be no more than topical and 
proliablc. Sir M. Hale. 

— Topical colouring, in calico -printing, a 
process in whicli the colour or mordant is 
applied to specific portions of the cloth 
forming the pattern. 

Topically (top'ik-al-li), adv. In a topical 
manner; locally; with limitation to a part; 
with application to a particular part ; as, a 
remedy topically applied. 

To-pincht (to-pinsh'), v. t. To pinch severely. 
See intensive particle i'o. 

Then let them all encircle him about 

And, fairy-like, fo-pitich the uncle.'in knight. Shah. 

Top-knot (top'not). n. 1. A crest or knot 
of feathers upon the head or top, as of a 
}>ird; also, an ornamental knot or how worn 
on the top of the head, as by Avomen. ‘A 
great, stout servant-girl, Avith cheeks as red 
as her top-knots.' Sir IT. Scott. ~2. A name 
of fishes of the genera Zeuogopterus and 
Scophthalamus, family Pleuronectida3 (flat- 
fishes). found In the British seas. 
Top-lantern (top'lan-t6ru), n. A large lan- 
tern or light in the top of a vessel ; a top- 
light. 

Topless (top'les), a. 1. Having no toj); very 
lofty. ‘Pitch’d on the topless Apennine. ’ 
Beau. A FI.— 2. Having no superior; su- 
i>remo. 

Sometime, great Agamemnon, 

Thy tople.'is deputation he puts on. Shak. 

Top-light (top'll t), n. Same as Top-lantern. 
Top-lining (top'lin-ing), n. Naut. (a) the 
lining on the after part of the top-sail, to 
prevent the top-brim from chafing the top- 
sail. (b) A platform of thin board nailed 
upon tne upper part of the cross-trees on a 
vessel’s top. 

Topman (top 'man), n. 1. The man who 
stands above in sawing; a top-sawyer.— 
2. Naut. a man standing in the top; a tops- 
man. 

Topmast (top'mast), n. Naut. the second 
mast from the deck, or that which is next 
above the loAver mast, main, fore, or niizzen. 
Top-maul (top'mj^l), n. A maul kept in a 
ship’s top, for driving out and in the fid. 
Topmost (top'most^ a. Highest; upper- 
most; as, the topmost cliff; the topmost 
branch of a tree. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning. Tennyson. 

Topographer (to-pog'raf-^r), n. [See To- | 
POGRAPHY.] One who describes a particu- 
lar place, town, city, tract of land, or coun- ! 
try; one skilled in topography. ‘All the 
topographers that ever writ of ... a town 
or country.’ Howell. 

Dante Is the one authorized topographer of the 
medieval hell. Milman. 

Topographic, Topographical (top-o-graf'- 
ik, top-o-graf'lk-al), a. Pertaining to or 
consisting in topography; descriptive of a 
place or country, ‘The topographic descrip- 


tion of this mighty empire.' SirT. Herbert. 
— Topographical surveying. See under Sur- 
veying. 

TJ)pographically (top-o-graf'ik-al-U), adv. 
In the manner of topograpliy, 
Topographist (to-pog raf-ist), n. Same as 
Topographer. 

Topography (to-pog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. topos, 
place (hence topic), and grapho, to describe. ] 
The description of a particular locality ; the 
detailed description of any country or re- 
gion, including its cities, towns, villages, 
castles, (fee. ; the minuter features of a region 
or locality collectively; as, to be well ac- 
quainted with the topography of a place. 
Topography is distinguished from geogra- 
phy in being descriptive and more detailed. 
—Military topography, the minute descrip- 
tion of places with special reference to their 
adaptability to military purposes. 
Topolatry (to-pora-tri), n. [Gr. Utpos, a 
place, and latreia, service, worship.] Wor- 
ship of or excessive reverence for a place 
or places; adoration of a place or places. 

This little land (Palestine) became the object of a 
fecial adoration, a kind of topolatry, when the 
Church mounted with Constantine the throne of the 
Cicsars. Macmillan' s Mag. 

Topology (to-pol'o-ji), n. [Gr. topos, a place, 
and logos, discourse.] The art or method of 
assisting the memory by associating what is 
to be remembered with some place and its 
various parts. 

Toponomastlc (to-pon'o-mas-tik), a. [See 
Toponomy.] Pertaining to place-names. 
‘The toponomastic exploration of a speci- 
fied tract.’ Scottish Geog. Mag. 
ToponomastiCB (to-pon'o-mas-tiks), n. The 
doctrine of toponomy or place-names. 
Toponomy (to-pon'o-mi), n. [Gr. topos, a 
place, onvma, a name.] 'I'he place-names of 
a region, or a register of such. 

Topper (top er), n. one who tops or excels; 
anything superior. [Colloq.J 
Toppice (top'is), v.t. or i. Same as Tapish. 
Topping (top'ing), p. and a. 1. Rising aloft; 
lofty; eminent. ‘Ridges of lofty and top- 
ping mountains.’ Derharn.—2. Pre-eminent; 
surpassing ; great. * The toppingest shop- 
keepers in the city.’ Toni Brown. 

The great and flourishing condition of some of the 
topping sinners of the world. South, 

3. Fine; noble; gallant. 

The topping fellow 1 take to be the ancestor of the 
fine fellow. Tatler. 

Topping (top'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
tops; the act of cutting off the top.— 2. A 
brancli of a tree cut off.— 3. Naut the act 
of pulling one extremity of a yard higher 
than the other.— 4. The act of reducing to 
an exact level the points of the teeth of a 
saw,— 6. pi. That which comes from hemp 
in the process of hatchelling. 

Topplng-Hft (top'iiig-lift), n. Naut a lai^e 
stiong tackle employed to suspend or top 
the outer end of a gaff, or of the boom of a 
rnain-sail, in a brig or schooner,— i>awiY top- 
2 nng-lift, a rope made fast to the outer end 
of a davit, and rove through a block made 
fast to a vessel’s mast aloft, with a tackle 
attached. It assists in keeping the anchor 
clear of the rail when bringing it on boaid 
to be stowed on deck. 

TAppingly (top'liig-li), adv. 1. Splendidly; 
nobly. --^2. Proudly; with airs of disdain. 
Topple (top'l), v.i. pret. & pp. toppled; ppr. 
toppling. [From top. ] To fall, as from a 
top or height ; to fall forward ; to pitch or 
tumble down. ‘Though castles topple on 
their warders’ heads. ' Shak. 

Topple (top'l), V. t. To throw down. 

Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples, and moss-grown towers. Shak. 

Toppling (top'ling), p. and a. Falling for- 
ward; ready to fall. ‘Tali' and toppling.* 
George Eliot. 

Top-proud (top'proud), a. Proud in the 
highest degree. ‘This top -jprowd fellow.’ 
Shak. [Rare.] 

Top-rail (top'rai), n. In carp, the upper- 
most rail of a piece of framing or wainscot- 
ing. 

Tcm-rlm (top'rlm), n. Naut. a thin piece 
onboard bent round a vessel's top, giving it 
a finish, and covering in the ends of the 
cross-trees and trestle -trees, In order to 
prevent the top-sail from being chafed. 
TOp-rope (top'rdp), n. Naut. a rope to 
sway up a topmast, <&c. 

Top-sail (top's&l). n. Naut the second sail 
above the deck on any mast (main, fore, or 
raizzen). Bail.— G aff -topsail. See under 

Gapp. 


ch, cAain; 6h. Sc. locA; g, flfo; J.jol?; fi, Fr. ton; ng,%ing\ th, tAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Tops-and-bottoms (tops'and-bot-oraz), n. 
pi. Small rolls of dough baked, cut in halves, 
and then browned in an oven, used as food 
for hifants. Simmonds. 

’Tis said that her tops-and-dottofns were gilt. Hiwi. 

Top-sawyer (top'sft-y^r), n. The sawyer 
who takes the upper stand in a saw-pit, and 
gets higher wages than the man below; 
hence, (a) one who holds a higher position 
than another; a chief over otliers. 

See-saw is the fashion of England always, and the 
Whigs will soon be the t op-sawyers. 

K. D. Btackmore. 

(b) A flrst-rate man in any line; an eminent 
man; an aristocrat. [Slang.] 

They have got a toP:ta7oyer from London there, 
who addresses them every evening, and says that wc 
have a right to four shillings a day w^es, eight 
hours' work, and two pots of ale. Disraelt. 

Top-Sliell (top'shel). n. One of the shells of 
the various species of the family Turbinidte. 
Topside-turvyf (top-sld-t^r'vi), adv. Up- 
side down; topsy-turvy. ‘ My system turned 
topside-turvif .* Steme. 

Topsltum t (top'si-t^ni), r.t. [See Topsy- 
turvy.] To upset; to overthrow. ‘ By his 
travail topsitumeth them.’ Sylvester. 
Topaman (tops'man), n. 1. Same as Top- 
rnan, 2.-2. A chief or head cattle-drover. 
Top-soil (top'soil), n. The upper part or 
surface of the soil. 

Top-BOiling (top'soil-ing), n. The act or art 
of taking off the top-soil of laud, before a 
canal, railway, <fec., is begun. 

Top-stone (top'stou), n. a stone that is 
placed on the top, or which forms the top. 
Topsy-turvy (top'si-t^r-vi), ot/w. [A word of 
whicn the origin is not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Mr. Fitzedward Hall, after com- 
menting on the various old spellings of it, 
and the different etymologies suggested, 
remarks: ‘ It seems, then, that in topsy-turvy 
we have the words top and set; while its 
latter half may or may not have originated 
from turn, modified so as to form a balanced 
Jingle to its first half.'] In an inverted pos- 
ture; with the top or head downward and 
the bottom upward ; as, to turn a carriage 
topsyturvy. 

If we without his help can make a head 
To push against a kingdom, with his help 
We shall o erturn it topsy-turvy down. Shak. 
God told man what was good, but the devil sur- 
named it evil, and thereby turned the world to^sy- 
tuniy, and brought a new chaos upon the whole 
creation. South. 



Then is it verily, as in Herr Tieck's drama, a 
verkehrte welt, or world topsy-turzned. Carlyle. 


Topsy-turvy (top'si-tftr-vi), v.i. To tuni 
upside down; to invert one’s posture. ‘The 
topsy-turvy im course of time.’ Southey. 
Topsytun^catlon ( top ' si - t^r- vi-fl-ka"- 
shon ), n. An upsetting ; a turning upside 
down. [Ludicrous,] 

‘ V'alentine’ was followed by ' Lelia,’ ... a regular 
topsyturvy/i cation of morality. Thackeray. 

Top -tackle (top'tak-l), n. Naut. a large 
tackle hooked to the lower end of the top- 
mast top-rope and to the deck. 
Top-timber (top'tlm-b6r), n. Naut. one of 
the highest timbers in the side of a vessel. 
—Long top-timber, the timber above each 
of the fli*8t f uttocks. — top-timber, the 
timber above each of the second futtocks. 
Toque (tok), n. [Fr., a cap, 8p. toca, It. 
tocca; from the Celtic; Armor, tdk, W. toe, 
a hat or bonnet.] 1. A kind of bonnet or 
fiattish cap. * His velvet toque stuck . . . 
upon the side of his head.’ Motley. 

Mrs. Briggs forthwith mounted a toque, with all the 
patterns of the kaleidoscope. Dickens. 

2. A name given to the bonnet -macaque 
{Maeacus siniens), from the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the hairs on the crown of its 
head, which seem to fomi a kind of cap or 
bonnet.— 3. A small nominal money of ac- 
count used in trading on some parts of the 
west coast of Africa; forty cowries make 
one toque, and five toques one hen or gal- 
linha. Simtnonds. 

Toquet (tb'ka), n. Same as Toque. 

Tor (tor), n. [W. tor, a bulge, a hill ; allied 
to L. turris, a tower.] A high pointed rock 
or hJll: used frequently as an element In 
place-names in the south-west of England, 
especially Devonshire; as, Glastonbury Tor; 
Mam Tor, dr-c, ‘ A rolling range of dreary 
moors, unbroken by tor or tree. Kingsley. 
Torah (td'rk). ». A term in ancient Hebrew 
literature for any decision or instruction in 
matters of law and conduct, given by a 
■acred authority; the revealed will of God; 


counsel or instruction proceeding from a 
sacred source; hence, a book containing 
such Instruction. 

According to the traditional view, the Word of Je- 
hovah is embodied in a book -revelation. The Torah, 
instruction, or as we should say, revelation of God, 
is a written volume deposited with the priests, which 
gives rules for all national and personal conduct, and 
also provides the proper means for regaining God’s 
favour when it has been lost through sin. But to the 
prophets the Torah has a very different meaning. 

Prof. /r. R. Smith. 

Tore (tork), n. Same as Torque (which see). 
Torce (tors), n. In her. same as Wreath. 
Torch (torch), n. [Fr. torehe. It. tureia, from 
L. L. tortia, from L. torqueo, tortus, to twist, 
to turn (whence torture, <fec.), because the 
torch was made of a twisted roll of tow and 
the like. ] A light or luminary to bo carried 
in the, hand, Formed of some combustible 
substance, as of resinous wood or of twisted 
Max, hemp, <fec., soaked with tallow or other 
inffammable substance ; a large candle ; a 
flambeau. ‘ A waxen torch.* Shak. 

They light the nuptial torch. Milton. 

It is clearly his (Mr. Swinburne’s) belief that he has 
received his poetical torch from the hand of Shelley, 
as Shelley from the h.and of Milton, yet wc think his 
genius has scarcely anything in common with cither 
of these poets. Quart. Rev. 

Torch (torch), v.t. In plastering, to point 
the inside Joints of slating laid on lath with 
lime and hair. 

Torch-bearer (torch'bar-6r). n. One whose 
ottice is to carry a torch lighted. 

Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. Shak. 

Torch-dajice (torch'dans), n. A dance in 
which each performer carries a lighted 
torch. 

Torchert (torch'6r), n. One that gives light 
with, or as with, a torch. 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. Shak. 

Torch-light (torch’lit), n. The light of a 
torch or of torches. 

Statilius show’d the torch-lip-ht. Shak. 

—Torch -light procession, a procession in 
which lighted torches are carried. 
Torch-race (torch'ras), n. A kind of race 
among the ancient Greeks at certain festi- 
vals, in which the runners carried lighted 
torches, the torches being passed from one 
to another in a manner not well under- 
stood, 

Torch-Staff (torch'staf), n. The staff of a 
torch, by which it is carried. 

The horsemen sit like fixed c.t idlesticks 
With torch-staves in their hand. Shak. 

Torch-thistle ( torch' this -l), n. A name 
common to the plants of the genus Cereus, 
nat. order Cactaceo), and given because the 
stems are prickly and are used by the 
Indians for torches. 

Torcular (tor'ku-16r), n. [L., from torqueo, 
to twist.] A surgical instrument, the tour- 
niquet (which see). 

Tordylium (tor-diTl-um). n. [Gr. tordylion. ] 
A genus of plants, nat. order l-mbellifercc. 
The species are herbs with pinnate leaves, 
and ovate leaflets deeply toothed. The 
seeds of T. offi.cinale, or officinal hartwort, 
are said to be diuretic. See Hartwort. 
Tore (t6r), iMret. of tear. 

Tore (tor), n. [Comp. W. tor, a break, a 
cut. ] The dead grass that remains on mow- 
ing land in winter and spring. [Local.] 
Tore (tOr), n. In arch, a large round mould- 
ing on the base of a column. See Torus. 
Toreador (tor-e-a-dor'), n. [Sp. , from toro, 
a bull.] A general name for a bull-fighter 
in Spain, especially one who fights on horse- 
back. Written also Torreador. 

Torete.t TorettO»t n. [Fr. touret, a drill] 
A ring, such os those by which a hawk’s 
lune or leash was fastened to the Jesses, or 
such as are affixed to dogs’ collars. Chaucer. 
Toreumatograpbv (to-rn'ina-tog"ra-fl), n. 
[Gr. toreuma, work in relief, and graphs, 
description. SeeToREUTro.] The description 
of works in carving or sculpture. 
ToremnatolOgF (to-ru'ma-toro-jn, n. [See 
above.] The science or art of sculpture, or 
a treatise on sculpture. 

Toroutio (to-rfi'tlK), a, (Gr. ioreutikos, per- 
taining to work in relief, from toreuVis, one 
who works in relief, an embosser, from 
toreufj, to emboss, to work in relief.] Per- 
taining to carved or sculptured work : ap- 

{ )lied Tn its widest sense to articles formed 
n any style or in any material, modelled, 
carv ed, or cast, but sometimes restricted to 
metallic carvings or castings iu basso-re- 
lievo. 

TorliaoeotUi ( tor-fa 'shus), a. [From tur/, 


with Latin termination.] Growing in bogs 
or mosses : said of plants. 

Torgant, a. In her. see Targant and ToR- 
quBD. 

Torgooh (tor'goCh), n. [W., lit. red-belly— 
tor, belly, and each, red ] The red-beUy 
(Sahno Salvelinus), a species of lake trout 
found in alpine lakes in this country. See 
Char. 

Torlfir (t6'ri-fi), v.t. To make a Tory of ; to 
convert to conservatism. [Humorous.] 

He is liberalizing them instead of their torfying 
him. Sir G. C. Lezuis. 

TorillB (tO'ri-lis), n. [Derivation uncertain.] 
A genus of umbelliferous plants, the species 
of which are known by the name of hedge- 
parsley. They are herbaceous, mostly annual 
plants with much-divided leaves covered 
with short adpressed hairs. The general 
involucre is one- to flve-leaved, and the in- 
volucol many-leaved. The calyx has five 
triangular-lanceolate acute persistent teeth, 
and the petals are obcordate with an inflexed 
point, the outer ones radiant and bifid. The 
fruit is laterally compressed, the carpels 
having five bristly primary ridges, and four 
intermediate ones occup 3 dng the whole of 
the interstices, and covered with numerous 
prickles. The species are indigenous In 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa. Treas. of 
Hot. 

Torment (tor'ment), n. [0. Fr. torment, 
Mod. Fr. tournient; from L. tormentum, 
an engine for hurling missiles, a rack, tor- 
ture, lit. an engine of which twisting is a 
characteristic, from torqueo, tortum, to twist 
(whence torture, which see).] 1. Extreme 
pain; anguish; the utmost degree of misery, 
either of body or mind; torture. 

The more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 
Torment within me. Milton. 

Not sharp revenge, not hell itself, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind. Dryden. 

2. That which gives pain, vexation, or 
misery. 

They brought unto him all sick people tliat were 
taken with divers diseases and torments. 

Mat. iv. 34. 

3. t An engine of war for casting stones or 
darts. 

All tormentr of war, which wc call engines, were 
first invented by kings or governours of hosts. 

Sir T. F.lyot. 

Torment (tor-ment'), v.t. l. To put to ex- 
treme pain or anguish; to inflict excruciat- 
ing pnin and misery, either of body or mind; 
to torture. 

Art thou come hither to torment us before the 
time? Mat. viii. 29. 

He shall be tormented with fire and brimstone. 

kcv. xiv. 10. 

2. To pain; to distress; to afflict. 

Lord, tny servant licth at home sick of the palsy, 
grievously tormented. Mat, viii, 6, 

3. To tease; to vex; to harass; as, to be for- 
mented with importunities, or with petty 
annoyances. —4. To put into great agitation. 
[Rare.] 

Then, soaring on main wing, 

Tormented all the air. Milton. 

Tormenter (tor-ment'6r), n. One who or 
that which torments; a tormentor. 
Tormentful (tor'ment-ful), a. Causing tor- 
ment. [Rare. ] 

Malice, and envy, and revenge are unjust passions, 
and in what nature soever they are, they are as vexa- 
tious and tormentful to itself as they are troublesome 
and mischievous to others. Tillotson. 

Tormentil, Tormentilla (toFmen-tii, top- 



Common Tormentil ( Tormentilla erecta). 


men-tinaX n. [Fr. tormentille, It. tormen- 
tilla, from L. tormentum, pain— because It 
is said to allay the pain of the toothache.] 


Fite, fftr, fat, fftll; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. atmne; y, Sc. tey. 
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A geuuB of plants, nat. order Rosacea), by 
most botanists included under Potentllla 
(which see). Common tormentil (Torrnen- 
tiXla erecta or Potent ilia Tonnentilla') is com- 
mon in Britain in heathy or waste places, 
and over the greater part of Europe. Its 
large woody roots are sometimes used med- 
icinally as an astringent and also in tanning 
leather. It has small yellow flowers. 

Tormenting (tur-mentMng), p. and a. Caus- 
ing torment; as, a tormenting pain. 

Tormentlngly (tor-men t'ing-ll), adv. In a 
tormenting manner; in a manner tending to 
produce distress or anguish. 

Tormentor (tor-men t'6r), n. l. One who or 
that which torments; one who inflicts penal 
anguish or tortures. 

Let his (ormentor, conscience, find him out. 

Milton. 

2. In agri. an instrument for reducing a 
stiff soil. It is somewhat like a harrow, but 
runs on wheels, and each tine is furnished 
with a hoe or share that enters and cuts up 
the ground. 

Tormentress (tor-ment'res), n. A female 
who torments. 

Fortune ordinarily cometh after to whip and punish 
them, .as the scourjije and tormentress of honour. 

Holland. 

Tormina (tor'mi-na), n. pi. [L.] Severe 
griping pains in the bowels; gripes; colic. 

Tormlnous (torimi-nus), a. Affected with 
tormina; characterized by tormina; griping. 

Tom (torn), pp. of tear. 

Tornado (toi'-na'dd), n. pi. Tomadoes (tor- 
na'ddz). [Sp.fornotia, a return, from tornar, to 
turn. SeeTiiiiN.J A violent whirling wind, or 
a tempest : more especially applied to those 
whirlwind hui-ricanes prevalent in the West 
Indies and on the western coast of Africa 
about the time of the equinoxes, and in the 
Indian Ocean al)out the changes of the mon- 
soons. It is, however, frequently applied 
to any tempest or hurricane, and in this 
sense may be looked upon as signifying, in 
reference to the localities above named, 
what typhoon means in the seas of China and 
the Eastern Archipelai?o. Tornadoes are 
usually accompanied with severe thunder, 
lightning, and torrents of rain; but they are 
of short duration and limited in area. 

Tomatellidsa (tor - na - tel ' li - de), n. pi. [L. 
tornatus, turned in a lathe ] A family of 
molluscs belonging to the tectibranchiate, 
section of the order Opisthobranchiata, and 
distinguished from all the other members of 
the orcier by their regularly spiral external 
shell. The typical genus is Tornatella. They 
are closely allied to the Bullida), or bubble- 
shells. 

Torne,t r.t. To turn. Chaucer. 
Tomeamentt (torine-a-ment), n. Tounia- 
ment. Milton. 

Torosity (td-ros'i-ti), n. The state of i)eing 
torous. 

Torous, Torose (tdr'us, torios), a. fL. tor- 
oms, from. torus, a round swelling place, a 
protuberance. ] 1. In hot. protuberant; 

swelling in knobs, like the veins and mus- 
cles; as, a torous pericarp.— 2. In zool. swell- 
ing, as a surface, into protuberances or knobs. 

Toripedlnidsa ( tor - pe - din ' i - de ), 7i. pi. A 
family of fishes of which the genus Torpedo 
is the type. See TourEDO. 

Torpedlnous (tor-pe'diu-us), a. Of or be- 
longing to the torpedoes; resembling a tor- 
pedo; exerting a benumbing influence. 

Fishy were his eyes, torpedinous was his manner. 

De Q%tincey. 

Torpedo (tor-p6'do), n. pi. Torpedoes (tor- 
pe'doz). [L. , from torveo, to be stiff, numb, 
or torpid ] 1. An efasmobranchiate fish, 

allied to the rays, forming the type of the 
family Torpedinidte, which are noted for 
their power of discharging electric shocks 



Spotted Torpedo (r. narAe). 


When irritated. The family is distin^ished 
by the body being rounded in front, the back 
being also round and destitute of scales. 
The tall fin la three-cornered in shape, and 
the teeth are pointed; the edges of the spir- 
acles or breathing apertures are serrated. 
The torpedoes occur in typical perfection 


in the Mediterranean (including the common 
torpedo or Torpedo vulgaris, and T. narke) 
and in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, stray 
specimens being now and again found on 
the Britiih coasts. The fish may sometimes 
measure 4 feet long, and weigh from 60 to 
70 lbs. It owes its remarkable electric 
power to two special organs, which consist 
of two masses placed on each side of tlie 
head, and consisting each of numerous ver- 
tical gelatinous columns, separated by mem- 
branous septa, and richly furnished with 
nervous filaments derived from the nervi 
vagi, or eighth pair of nerves, the entire 
apparatus presenting a resemblance to the 
voltaic battery. The production of elec- 
tricity by these fishes is readily enough ex- 
plicable, on the ground of the conversion 
of an equivalent of nerve force into electric 
force through the medium of the electric 
organ; just as, under other circumstances, 
nerve force is converted into motion through 
the muscles. The power of the discharge 
varies with the health and size of the fish; 
but there is little doubt of the exceedingly 
potent nature of the apjiaratus, especially 
under excitement. The numbing power of 
the torpedo was well known to the Greeks 
and Romans. It also receives the names 
of Cramp-fish and ^unibing-Jish. 

The torpedo, or cramp-fish, c.irae to hand ; a fish, 
if Pliny writes truth, that by hiding itself with mud 
and dirt catches lesser fish very str.int'ely ; for, by 
his frigidity he benumbs such fish as swim over or 
lodge near him, ."ind so preys upon them. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

2. A term applied to two distinct classes of 
submarine destructive agents used in war, 
namely, torpedoes proper, which are pro- 
pelled against an enemy’s ship; and moie 
or less stationary chambers or mines, placed 
where a hostile vessel would be likely to 
come in contact with them. Of the first class, 
called also offensive torpedoes, there are 
three principal types: (a) the ‘locomotive,’ 
of which the Whitehead is the best known 
form; {h) the ‘towing’ torpedo of Captain 
Harvey; and (c) the ‘spar’ or ‘outrigger’ 
torpedo. The Whitehead, or fish torpedo, 
may be described as being a cigar-shaped 
vessel, varying from 14 to ID feet in length, 
and from 14 to 16 inches in diameter. It is 



made of specially prepared steel, and is di- 
vided into three compartments; the head 
contains the gun-cotton which forms its 
charge and the fuse for exploding it w hen it 
comes in contact with a vessel. The central 
part contains the engines by which it is pro- 
pelled, and which are worked by compressed 
air, a sufficient supply of which for driving 
the torpedo the ro<iuired distance is stored 
in the third, or tail compartment. The pro- 
peller is a three-bladed screw, which can 
move the largest sized torpedoes at a speed 
of 24 knots for the distance of 220 yards, the 
distance of 1000 yards being reached at a 
slower rate of progress. By means of a 
horizontal balance rudder it can be made 
to sink and to remain during its run at 
any required distance below the surface of 
the water, so that it may be discharged 
from the deck of a ship or from a tube 
opening into the sea below the water line. 
At close quarters this is a very destructive 
weapon against ironclad vessels, striking 
them beneath their armour. The Harvey 
torpedo is constructed to be pulled through 
the water something in the fashion of a 
ship’s log. It is of such a form as to pull 
the line out at a considerable angle to the 
keel of the towing vessel, which endeavoure 
to manoeuvre so as to draw the torpedo 
under the stem of an enemy, and explode 
it on contact by a trigger bolt. The spar or 
outrigger torpedo consists simply of a metal 
case containing the explosive substance 
(gunpowder, gun-cotton, dynamite, &c.), 
and fitted with a fuse constructed so that It 
can be fired at pleasure, or exploded by 
contact with a snip’s side. It is screwed 
on to a long spar, which is usually fixed 
in the bow of a swift boat or steam-launch, 
which endeavours to reach and push the 


torpedo against the hostile vessel Sta- 
tionary or defensive torpedoes, such as one 
placed in channels or coasts to prevent the 
approach of the enemy’s vessels, usually 
consist of a strong metal case cont^ning an 
effective explosive, such as gun-cotton, <fec., 
and having a fuse or cap which will explode 
the charge on the slightest contact; or the 
explosion may be efiected by means of elec- 
tricity, the operator firing it at will from 
the shore. — 8. A name sometimes applied 
to various other explosive agents, such as a 
shell buried in the path of a storndng party, 
having a percussion or friction device which 
explodes the charge when the ground over 
the torpedo is trod on; a fog-signal laid on 
the metals of a railway and exploded by 
the wheels of a passing train; a kind of fire- 
work or toy in the shape of a small ball, 
which explodes on being dashed against a 
hard object. 

Torpedo-boat, TorpedO'Vessel (tor-pe'do- 
bot, tor-pe'dd-ves-el), n. A vessel carrying 
one or more torpedoes, and exploding them 
against another vessel. The torpedo-boat 
is usually a small, swift steamer, lying low 
in the water, and meant to approach the 
enemy either by surprise or under the cover 
of darkness. See ToRPKDO, 2. 

Torpent (toripent), a. [L. torpens, torpe7ir 
tis, jipr. of torpeo, to be numb.] Having no 
motion or activity; incapable of motion; be- 
numbed; torpid. ‘A comprehensive expe- 
dient to assist the frail and torpent memory. ' 
Evelyn. 

Torpent (tor'pent),?i. A medicine that dimin- 
ishes the exertion of the irritative motions. 
Torpescence (tor-pes'ens), n. The state of 
being torpescent; a becoming torpid, insen- 
sible, or benumbed. 

Torpescent (tor-pes'ent), a. [L. torpesoens, 
torpescentis, ppr. of torpesco, to grow stiff or 
numb, inchoative from torpeo, to be numb.] 
Becoming torpid or numb, or incapable of 
motion or feeling. 

Of gold tenacious, their torpescent soul 

Clutches their coin, Shenstoue. 

Torpid (toi*'pid), a. [L. torpidus, from to^'peo, 
to be numb, motionless; connected with A. 
Sax. theorf, unfermented.] 1. Having lost 
motion or the power of exertion and feeling; 
numb; as, a torpid limb. 

Witliout heat all things would be torpid. Kay. 

2. Dull; stupid; sluggish; inactive; as, the 
mind as well as the body becomes torpid 
by indolence. 

Torpid (toripld), n. A second-class racing- 
boat at Oxford, corresponding to the slogger 
of Cambridge, [University slang.] 

D. was bent on training some of the torpids for 
next year. Macmillan' s Mafr, 

Torpidity (tor-pid'i-ti), n. 1. The state of 
being torpid; numbness. Torpidness may 
amount to total insensibility or loss of sen- 
sation. —2. Dulness; inactivity; sluggish- 
ness; stupidity. ‘Genius likely to be lost 
in obscurity, or chilled to torpidity in the 
cold atmosphere of extreme indigence. ’ Dr. 
Knox. 

Torpidly (tor'pid-li), adv. In a torpid 
manner; numbly; dully. 

Toipidness (toripid-nes), n. Same as Tor- 
picUty. 

The exercise of this faculty . . . keeps it from rust 
and torpidness. Sir M. Hale. 

Torpify (toripi-fi), v.t pret. & pp. torpified; 
ppr. torpifying. [L. torpeo, to be torpid, and 
facio, to make.] To make torpid, dull, in- 
sensible, or stupid. 

(Sermons) are not harmless if they torpifythe under- 
standing. Southey. 

Torpitudet (toripi-tfid), n. State of being 
torpid; torpidity; torpidness. ‘(Insect^ 
able to exist in a kind of torpitude or sleep- 
ing state without any food at all. ’ Derham. 
Toi^or (toripor), 71, [L.] 1. Loss of motion 
or of the power of motion; torpidity; numb- 
ness; inactivity. Torpor may amount to a 
total loss of sensation or complete insensi- 
bility. It may, however, be applied to the 
state of a living body, or any part of it, which 
has not lost all power of feeling and motion. 
2. Dulness; laziness; sluggishness; stupidity. 
Torporlflc (^tor-po-rif'ik), a. [L. torpor, and 
facto, to make.] Tending to produce torpor. 
Torqiiat6d(tor'kwat-ed), a. Having or wear- 
ing a torque. 

Torque (tork), n. [From L. torques, a twisted 
neck -chain, from torqueo, to twist.] In 
archcBol a personal ornament worn by cer- 
tain ancient nations, as by the ancient 
Britons, Gauls, and Germans. It consisted 
of a stiff collar, formed of a number of gold 
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wires twisted together, and sometimes of a 
thin metal plate, generally of gold, and was 
worn round the neck as a symbol of rank 




A dolphin haurient 
torqucd. 


Torque, with manner of wearing it, from sculptures 
on the monument of \''igna Arnendola. 

and command. Keating says that, when 
worn by a judge on the bench, it was be- 
lieved that it would close and choke him if 
he gave a wrong judgment. Written also 
Tore. 

Torqued (torkt), p. and o. [L. torqueo, to 
wreathe, to twist. ] In 
her. wreathed, as a dol- 
phin haurient, twisted 
into a form nearly re- 
sembling the letter S 
reversed. The term tor- 
gant or targant is used to 
signify the same thing. 

Torques (tor'kwez), n. 

[ L. ] Same as Torque 
(which see). 

Torreador ( tor-re -a- 
dor'),n. Same as Toreador. 
Torrefaction(tor-re-fak'8hon),7i. [Fr. torri- 
faction. See Torrefy.] 1. The operation of 
torrefying or of drying or parching by a tire; 
the state of being dried. 

Here was not a scorching or blistering, but a vehe- 
ment and full lorref action. Bp. Hall. 

2. In metal, the operation of roasting ores. 
8. In phar. the drying or roasting of drugs on 
a metallic plate till they become friable to 
the fingers or till some other desired effect is 
produced. 

Torrefy (tor're-fi), v.t. pret. <fe pp, torrefied; 
ppr. torrefying. [Fr. torr^Jier, L. torrefaeio 
—torreo, to dry by heat, and f ado, to make. 
See Torrent.] 1. To dry, roast, scorch, or 
parch by a fire. * Torrefied sulphur makes 
bodies black.’ Boyle. —*2,. In metal, to roast 
or scorch, as metallic ores.— 3. In phar. to 
dry or parch, as drugs, on a metallic plate 
till they are friable or are reduced to any 
state desired. 

Torrellte (tor're-litl, n. (ISTarned from Dr. 
Torrey, -lite being from Gr. lithoe, a stone.] 
A red-coloured variety of columbite from 
New Jersey. 

Torrent (tor'rent), n. [Fr. torrent, from L. 
toirene, torrentis, a torrent, from torreng, 
burning, roaring, ppr. of torreo, to dry by 
heat, to burn (whence torridus. torrid); 
same root as E. thirst (which see).] 1. A 
violent stream, as of water, lava, or the 
like; a stream rising suddenly and flowing 
with rapidity, as down the side of a hill or 
over a precipice. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews. Shak. 

So the lou(l torrent and the whirlwind's roar 
But bind hini to his native mountains more. 

Goldsmith. 

2. Fi^. a violent or rapid flow; a flood; as, a 
torrent of vices and follies; a torrent of cor- 
ruption ; a torrent of wild or abusive words. 

Erasmus, that great injur'd name, , . . 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age. Pope. 

Torrent (tor'rent), a. EolUng or rushing in 
a rapid stream. 

Fierce Phlegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent ntc inflame with rage. Milton. 

Torrent-bow (tor'rent- be l, n. A bow or 
arch of rainbow-like or prismatic cohmrs 
formed by the refraction and reflection of 
rays of light from the spray of a torrent; an 
Iris. 

From these four Jets four currents in one swell 
Across the mountain stream'd below 
In misty folds, that floating as they fell 
Lit up a torrent-borv. Tennyson. 

Torrential, Torrentlne (tor-ren'shal, tor- 
rent'ln), a. Of or pertaining to, caused by, 


or resembling a torrent; as, torrential Taim\ 
a torrential river. 

Torricellian (tor-ri-sel'li-an or tor-ri- 
cherii-au), a. Pertaining to Torricelli, an 
Italian physicist and mathematicfkn, who, 
in 1643, discovered the principle on which 
the barometer is constructed by means of 
an experiment called from him the Tor- 
ricellian experiment. This experiment con- 
sisted in filling with mercury a glass tube 
closed at one end and then inverting it; the 
open end was then brought under the sur- 
face of mercury in a vessel, when the column 
of mercury in the tube was observed to de- 
scend till it stood at a lieight equal to about 
30 inches above the level of the mercury in 
the vessel, leaving a vacuum at the top, be- 
tween the upper extremity of the column and 
that of the tube. This experiment led to the 
discovery that the column of mercury in the 
tube is supported by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere acting on the surface of the mer- 
cury in the vessel, and that this column is 
an exact counterbalance to the atmospheric 
pressure. See Barometer. 
tube, a glass tube or more inches in length, 
open at one end and liermetically sealed at 
the other, such as is used in the barometer. 
—Torricellian vacuum, a vacuum such as 
that produced by filling a barometer tube 
with mercury, as in the Torricellian experi- 
ment; the vacuum above the mercurial col- 
umn in the barometer. 

Torrid (tor'rid), a. [L. torridus, from torreo, 
to roast. See Torrent. ] 1. Dried with heat; 
parclied ; as, a torrid plain or desert. ‘ Barca 
orCyrene'gforrtdsoil.’ Milton. — 2. Violently 
hot ; burning or parching. ‘ Torrid heat. ' 
Milton. — Torrid zone, in geog. that space or 
broad belt of the earth included between the 
tropics, over every part of which the sun 
is vertical at some period twice every year 
(being always so at the equator), and where 
the heat is always great. 

Torrldlty (tor-rid'i-ti), n. State of being 
torrid. 

Torridness (tor'rid-nes), n. The state of 
being torrid; the state of being very hot t>r 
parched. 

Torrllt (tor'ril), 7i. A worthless woman or 
horse. H alii well. 

Torrock (tor'rok), n. Same as Tarrock. 

Torrontes (tor-ron'taz), n. A kind of white 
grape grown in Spain. 

Torse (tors), 7/.. [O.Fr. torse, from tors, torse, 
twisted, from L. torqueo, torsi, tortum, to 
twist.] In her. a wreath; a twisted scroll. 

Torsel (toi-'sel), n. [Dim. from torse. See 
above. ] Anything in a twisted form. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as torsels 
for nuantle trees to lie on, or lintels over windows, lay 
them in loam. Moxon. 

Torsibllity (tor-si-blTi-ti), n. The tendency 
to untwist after being twisted; as, the tor- 
sibility of a fibre or rope. [Rare, ] 

Torsion (tor'shon), n. [L. L. torsio, from L. tor- 

? ueo, to twist. See TORTURE. ] 1. The act of 
wisting; the twisting, wrenching, or strain- 
ing of a body by the exertion of a lateral 
force tending to turn one end or part of it 
about a longitudinal axis, while the other is 
held fast or twisted in an opposite direc- 
tion.— 2. In mech. the force with which a 
body, such as a thread, wire, or slender rod 
resists a twist, or the force with which it 
tends to return to its original state on being 
twisted. The resistance which cylinders 
and prisms formed of different substances 
oppose to torsion, furnishes one of the iisnal 
methods of determining the strength of ma- 
terials. Such machines as capstans and 
windlasses, also axles which revolve with 
their wheels, are, when in action, subject 
to be twisted, or undergo the strain of tor- 
sion. If a slender rod of metal be sus- 
pended vertically, so as to be rigidly fixed 
at the point of suspension, and then twisted 
through a certain angle, it will, when the 
twisting force ceases to act, untwist itself 
or return in the opposite direction with a 
greater or less force or velocity until It come 
to rest in its original position. The limits 
of torsion within which the body will return 
to its original state depend upon its elasti- 
city, and the force with which it tends to 
recover its natural state is called elasticity 
of torsion. This force is always proportional 
to the angle through which the !)ody has 
been twisted. If a^dy is twisted so as to 
exceed the limit of its elasticity, its particles 
will either be wrenched asunder, or it will 
take a set, and will not return to its original 
position on the withdrawal of the twisting 
force . — Torsion balance , ot balance of torsion. 
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I If a piece of very fine wire, silk, or spun glau 
be suspended in the manner above stated, 
and then twisted, it will, when released, 
begin to untwist Itself, and by the momen- 
tum acquired in the act of untwisting will 
twist in the opposite direction to a greater 
or less extent, according to the amount of 
twisting to which it has been subjected. It 
will then begin to return, and thus by a 
series of oscillations, continually diminish- 
ing in extent, It will at length gradually 
settle in its original position. Now If a 
needle or an index be attached to the lower 
extremity of the suspended wire or thread, 
and a graduated circle be placed immediately 
beneath the index in a horizontal position, 
so that the centre of the circle may be di- 
rectly below the point of suspension of the 
index, the apparatus thus constructed will 
form the torsion balance. This balance has 
been employed to measure certain forces too 
minute to be estimated by the ordinary 
methods, and by means of it Coulomb was 
enabled to determine, by direct experiment, 
tlie laws which govern the variation of mag- 
netic and electric forces. By iiieaus of the 
same instrument Cavendish afterward de- 
tected and measured the attraction of gra- 
vitation existing between balls of lead. To 
measure small forces, such as those of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, &c., with the torsion 
balance, they are made to act upon one ex- 
tremity of the index, and thus cause it to 
turn round, and when the force is in equill- 
brio with the tendency of the suspended 
wire to untwist, the angle which the index 
makes with its original position, which is 
called the angle of torsion, and which is 
measured by the graduated circle, is the 
measure of the force employed. In uiaking 
experiments with the torsion balance the 
length of the suspended wire, its diameter, 
and the weights attached to its lower ex- 
tremity must be taken into account. When 
tlie balance is adapted to measure electric 
forces it is called the torsion electrometer, 
when it is adapted to measure galvanic 
h)rce8 it is called the torsion galvanometer, 
and when applied to measure magnetic 
forces it receives the name of the torsion 
magnetometer.— ’S. In surg. the twisting of 
the cut end of a small artery in a wound or 
after an operation, for the purpose of check- 
ing ha)morrhage. The bleeding vessel is 
seized by a forceps, drawn out for about i 
inch, and then twisted round several times 
till it cannot untwist itself. 

Torsional (toi*'shon-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to torsion. 

Torsive (tor'siv), a. In hot. twisted spirally. 

Torsk (torsk), n. [Sw. and Dan. torsk, a cod- 
fish or torsk.] A inalacopterygious teleos- 
teau ilsh of the cod tribe, Brosnn'us vulga- 
ris. It is found in great (luantities among 



Torsk (Brosmius vnl^aris). 


the Orkney and Shetland islands, where it 
constitutes a very considerable article of 
trade, as when salted and dried it is one of 
the most savoury of stock-fish. It varies 
from 18 to 30 inches in length, has a small 
head, a long body, with a long unbroken 
dorsal fin, an undivided tail, a long anal 
fin, and a single barbule or tentacle under 
the chin. The colour is dingy yellow above, 
and white below. Called also Tusk. 

Torso (tor'sO), n. [It.] In sculp, the trunk 
of a statue, deprived of head and limbs; as, 
the torso of Hercules. 

Tort (tort), 71. [Fr. , from L. tortus, twisted, 
from torqueo, to twist] l.f Mischief; ca- 
lamity; wrong. 

'Gainst him that had them long oppress'd with tort. 
And fast imprisoned in sieged fort. Spenstr. 

2. In law, any wrong or Injury. Torts are in- 
juries done to the person or property of an- 
other, as trespass, assault aud battery, de- 
famation, and the like. 
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Tort (tort), a. [Same word aa taut, but 
spelled as If from L. toHus, twisted. See 
auove. ] Stretched as a rope ; taut. 
[Rare.] 

To-morrow, and the sun shall brace anew 

The slaclcen'd cord, that now sounds loose and damp; 

To-morrow, and its livelier tone will sing 

In tort vibration to the arrow’s flight. Southey. 

Torteau (tor'td), n. pi. Torteaux (tor'toz). 
[0. Fr. torteau, tortel, from tortellus, dim. 
of L. tortus, twisted. See above.] lu her. 
a roundel of red colour. 

Tort-feasor (tort'fe-zor), n. lu law, a wi’ong- 
doer; a trespasser. 

TortiOOUls (tor'ti-kol-Us), n. [L. torqueo, to 
twist, and collurn, the neck.] A rheumatic 
affection of the muscles of one side of the 
neck; wry-neck. 

Tortile (tor'til), a. [L. tortilis, from torqueo, 
torturn, to twist.] 1. Twisted ; wreathed; 
coiled.— 2. In bot. coiled like a rope; as, a 
tortile awn. 

Tortility (tor-til'i-ti), n. The state of being 
tortile or wreathed. 

Tortilla (tor-tel'yab n. [Sp.] A large, round, 
thin cake preparea from a paste made of the 
soaked grains of maize, baked on a heated 
iron plate. 

Tortlont (tor'shon), n. [L.L. tortio, tortionis, 
from L. torqueo, tortum, to twist.] 1. Tor- 
ment; pain.— 2. Same as Torsion. 

Tortious (toFsh us). a. [From tort.] l.f Injuri- 
ous; done by wrong. ‘Endamaged by tor- 
tious wrong.’ Spenser.— -2. In law, implying 
tort or injury, for which the law gives 
damages. 

TortlOUSly (tor'shus-li), adv. In law, by 
tort or injury; injuriously. 

Tortlve (tor'tiv), a. [L. tortus, pp. of tor- 
queo, to twist.] Twisted; wreathed. 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap. 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and errant from his course ot growth. 

Shak. 

Tortnesst (tort'nes), n. The state of being 
tort. See TORT, a. 

Tortoise (tor^tois or tor'tiz), n. [Lit. twisted 
or distorted animal, from O. Fr. tortis, 
fern, tortisse, twisted; Mod. Fr. tortue, a tor- 
toise, from L. torqueo, tortum, to twist, to 
wrench, to wind (whence torture, A-c.). The 
name is i^iven from the twisted appearance 
of the animars limbs.] 1. Tlie name which. 



Common or Greek Tortoise {Testudoj^raca). 


when standing alone, is now generally re- 
stricted to the family of reptiles Testudinidae, 
or land-tortoises, or with a qualifying term is 
applied to the Emydce,the terrapins or fresh- 
water tortoises, and the Trionycidre, the 
mud-turtles, or soft tortoises. The name was 
often formerly applied to all the members 
of the order Chelouia, which includes the 
Chelonidce, a salt-water family; but the rep- 
tiles of this section are now usually called 
turtles. (See Terrapin, Turtle.) The dis- 
tinctive features of the tortoises and other 
chelonians consist in the modification of the 
skeleton and of the skin structures or scales 
to form the well-known bony box in which 
their bodies are inclosed. Thus the spinal 
elements of the back, together with the ex- 
panded and united ribs, form the carapace 
or back, whilst the sides of the box are 
formed by marginal plates, which by some 
zoologists are regarded as representing the 
ossified and modified cartilages of the ribs, 
and by others as membrane bones developed 
by the skin. The plastron or lower part of 
the bony case is formed by nine pieces, as 
to the nature of which naturalists also dis- 
agree, some considering it merely as a 
greatly modified sternum or breast-bone, 
and others as composed of membrane bones 
developed like the maxginal plates by the 
Bkin. The Testudinidae (the typical land- 
tortoises) have short stunted limbs adapted 
for terrestrial progression; the short toes 
are bound together by the skin, and have 
well -developed nails. The carapace is 
strongly convex, and is covered by homy 


epidermic plates. The homy jaws are un- 
rotected and adapted for cutting, or may 
e divided into serrated processes. The 
head, limbs, and tail can be completely re- 
tracted within the carapace. Though capa- 
ble of swimming, the tortoises proper are 
really terrestrial animals, and are strictly 
vegetable feeders. The most familiar ex- 
ample is the common Greek or European 
tortoise (Testudo groeca) so frequently kept 
as a household pet, and which occurs chiefly 
on the eastern bordersof the Mediterranean. 
These animals sometimes live to a great 
age (over 100 years according to some), and 
hybemate through the colder season of the 
year. They attain a length of 12 inches. A 
much larger species is the great Indian 
tortoise (T. indica), which inhabits in great 
numbers the Seychelles and Galapagos 
Islands, and attains a length of over 3 feet, 
and a weight of 200 lbs. Its Hcsli is reckoned 
food of excellent quality, as are also its eggs. 
The box tortoise of India and Madagascar 
(Cinyxis arachnoides'S is remarkable for the 
curious development of the front part of 
the plastron which shuts over the anterior 
aperture of the shell like a lid when the 
animal retracts itself. The box tortoise of 
North America (Ct«<Mdo Carolina), in which 
the hinder part of the plastron forms a lid, 
is included among the Emydaj or terrapins, 
as is also the lettered tortoise (Emys scripta) 
belonging to the same continent, and so 
named from the curious markings of its 
shell. — 2. Mint, a defence used by the 
ancients, formed by the troops arranging 
themselves in close order and placing their 
bucklers over their heads, making a cover 
resembling a tortoise-sliell; a testudo (which 
see). 

Tortoise-beetle (tor'tois-be-tl or tor'tiz-be- 
tl), n. A member of an extensile family of 
coleopterous insects (Cassididse), living upon 
plants, and so called from their elytra pro- 
jecting over the body somewhat like the 
carapace of a tortoise. Many hundred spe- 
cies are known, a few of which are found in 
this country. 

Tortoise-flower (tor'tois-flou-^r or toi’'tiz- 
flou-er), n. See Chelone. 

Tortoise-plant ( tor'tois-plant or tor'tiz- 
plan t), n. The nam e < >f a pi ant ( Testudinaria 
elephantipes) closely allied to the yams, and 
so called from its bulky rhizome or rootstock, 
which is wholly above ground, and has a 
coat of a bark-like, corky substance which 
becomes deeply cracked and formed into 
large angular protuberances, somewhat re- 
sembling the shell of a tortoise. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
is occasionally found in greenhouses in 
Britain. 

Tortoise-shell (tor'tois-shel or tor'tiz-shel), 
n. A name popularly applied to the shell 
or rather the scutes or scales of the tor- 
toise and other allied chelonians, especially 
to the shell of the Chelonia imbricata (the 
hawk's-bill turtle), a species which inhabits 
tropical seas. The horny scales or plates 
which form the covering of this animal are 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
combs, snuff-boxes, Ac., and in inlaying and 
other ornamental work. It becomes very 
plastic when heated, and when cold retains 
with shaimuess any form it may be moulded 
to in its heated state. Pieces can also be 
welded together under the pressure of hot 
irons. The quality of tortoise-shell depends 
mainly on tlie thickness and size of the 
scales, and in a smaller degree upon the 
clearness and brilliancy of the colours. The 



Hawk’s-bill or Tortoise-shell Turtle {Chelonia 
imbricata). 


best tortoise-shell is that of the Indian 
Archipelago. It is now largely and success- 
fully imitated by horn, and artificial com- 


pounds of much less cost. — Tortoise-shell 
outterjly, a name given by collectors to 
Vanessa polychloros and V. urticas. 



Hawk's-bill Turtle, under side. 


Tortoise- wood (tor'tois-wqd or tor'tiz-wud), 
n. A variety of zebra-wood (which see). 
Tortozon (tor-to-zou'), n. A large Spanish 
grape. 

Tortricldse (tor-tris'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
heterocerous lepidoptera, named from the 
genus Tortrix. It comprises an extensive 
group of minute, generally dull-coloured 
moths, distinguished by their broad entire 
fore-wings, which form a triangle with the 
body when at rest, ’i’he larvae are often 
very destructive to fruit. 

Tortrix (toi-'triks), n. [From L. tortus, pp. 
of torqueo, tortum, to twist. The larvae of 
these insects twist and roll up leaves,] 1. A 
genus of lepidopterous insects, the type of 
the family 'Tortricidee. The T. pomonana, or 
apple-moth, in the larva state, feeds on the 
pulpy substance of the apple and plum. T. 
viridana feeds on the leaves of the oak; and 
T. vitana, in the larva state, attacks the 
leaves of the vines in France, rolling them 
up and fastening them together with threads. 
2. A genus of serpents found in tropical 
America. 

TortulOUS (tor'tu-lus), a. Bulged out at in- 
tervals, like a cord with knots upon it: used 
chiefly in describing objects in natural his- 
tory. 

Tortuose (tor'tu-os), a. [See Tortuous.] 
In bot. wreathed ; twisted ; winding ; as, a 
tortuose leaf or corolla.— Tor f.woge stem, a 
stem that is bent in the manner of a flexuose 
stem, but less angulaily, as in Cakile mari- 
tima. 

Tortuosity (tor-tu-os'i-ti), n. The state of 
bei ng tortuose , twisted, or wreathed ; wreath ; 
flexure. 

Tortuous (tor'tu-us), a. [L. tortuosus, from 
tortus, twisted, pp. of torqueo, to twist. See 
Torture.] 1. Twisted; wreathed; winding; 
as, a tortuous train. 

The badger made his dark and tortuou.r hole on 
the side of every hill where the copsc-wood grew 
tliick. Macaulay. 

2. Pig. proceeding in a circuitous and under- 
hand manner; taKing an obluiue and deceit- 
ful course; not open and straightforward. 

Such an opnortunity could not but be welcome to 
a nature whicn was implacable in enmity, and which 
always preferred the tortuous to the straight path. 

Afacaulay. 

True it is that his policy was tortuous and guilty; 
but it must be remembered that lie had to deal with 
men as guilty and almost as wily as himself. 

y.H. yesse. 

8. [From tort."] Tortious (which see). 
Tortuously (tor'til-us-ll), adv. In a tortuous 
or winding manner. 

Tortuousness (tor'tfi-us-nes), n. The state 
of being tortuous. 

Torturable (tor'tfir-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being tortured. 

Torture ( tor'tfir ), n. [Fr, torture, from L. 
tortura, a twisting, torture, from torqueo, 
toi'tum, to twist, rack, torture (whence also 
torment, torsion, tortoise, distort, extort, Ac ); 
same root as E. to throw, G. drehen, to turn.] 

1. Excruciating pain; extreme anguish of 
body or mind; pang; agony; torment. 

And that deep torture may be call’d a hell. 

When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

Shak. 

2. Especially, severe pain inflicted judicially, 
either as a punishment for a crime, or for 
the purpose of extorting a confession from 
an accused person, as by the boot or thumb- 
kins or by the rack. 

Torture, which had always been declared illegal, 
and which had recently been declared Illegal even 
by the servile judges of that age, wa.s mfticted for 
the last time in England in the month of May, 1640. 

Macaulay. 

In Scotland, the application of torture for the dit- 
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covery of crime was declared contrary to law by the 
Claim of Right in 1689, and by 7 Anne, c. xxi. sec. 5. 

Bell's La'U} Diet. 

3. The act, operation, or process of Inflicting 
excruciating pain, physical or mental ; as, 
occupied in the torture of his victim. 

Torture (tor'tiir), v.t pret. & pp. tortured; 
ppr. torturing. 1. To pain to extremity; to 
torment bodily or mentally; to vex; to 
annoy. 

If thou dost slander her and torture me, 

Never pray more. 5hai\ 

2. To punish with torture; to put to the 
rack or other instrument ; as, to torture an 
accused person. —3. To put to a severe strain; 
to wrest from the riglit meaning ; to put a 
wrong construction on. 

This place had been tortured by interpreters and 
pulled to pieces by disputatioti. Jer. Taylor. 

4. t To keep on the stretch, as a bow. 

The bow tortureth the string. Bacon. 


Torturer (tor'tur-^r), n. One who tortures; 
a tormentor. 


I play the torturer, by small and small. 

To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken. 

Shak. 

Torturingly (tor'tur-ing-li), adv. So as to 
torture or torment. 

An host of furies 

Could not have baited me more torturinjrly. 

Beau. Sr FI. 

Torturous (tor'tiir-us), a. Pertaining to or 
involving torture. ‘ The spectators who shed 
tears at the tortwroug crucifixion.’ Disraeli. 
[Rare.] 

Torula (tor'u-la), n. [L. torulus, a little 
swelling or protuberance.] A genus of fungi, 
the typo of the order Torulacei (which see), 
and comprising the yeast plant. 

Torulacei (tor-u-la'se-l), n. pi. A nat. order 
of naked-spored fungi, belonging to the di- 
vision Coniomycetes, forming moulds and 
mildews on decaying organic substances, or 
acting as a ferment in decomposing vege- 
table and animal fluids and tissues. The 
mycelium is so imperfectly developed as to 
be scarcely apparent, and the whole plant 
seems to consist of a mass of simple or sep- 
tate naked spores, generally united in chains. 
Reproduction goes on by gemmation on the 
spore reaching a suitable habitat, as well as 
by spores. The spores are present in infinite 
multitudes in the atmosphere. See Germ 
Theory, Yeast, 

Torulose,. Torulous (tor'u-los, tor'u-lu8),<i. 
[From L. torulus, dim. of torus, a protuber- 
ance, ] In hot. cylindrical, with several swells 
and contractions. 

Torus (td'rus), n. [L., a 
round, swelling, or bulg- 
ing place, an elevation, a 
protuberance.] l.luarch. 
a large moulding used in 
the bases of columns. Its 
section is semicircular, 
and it differs from the 
astragal only in size, the 
astragal being much smaller. Sometimes 
called Tore. — 2. In hot. the receptacle or 
part of the flower on which the carpels are 
seated. 

Torvet (torv), a. Same as Torvous or Torved. 

‘ A torve and tebrick countenance.' Fuller. 
Torvedt (tor'ved), a. Torvous; grim; stern. 





a. Torus. 


But yesterday his breath 

Awed Rome, and his, least torved frown wa.s death. 

IVebster. 

Torvity t (tor'vi-ti), n. [L. torvitas, stern- 
ness. See Torvous. ] Sourness or severity 
of countenance. 

Torvoust (tor'vus), a. [L. torvus, stem, se- 
vere, piercing -. said of the eyes. ] Sour of 
aspect ; stem ; of a severe countenance. 
‘ That torvous, sour look produced by anger 
and hatred. ’ Derham 

Torvulte (tor'vude), n. pi. Same as Myco- 
derma. See Mycoderm. 

Tory (to'ri), n. [Said to be from the Irish 
tdruidhe, a hunter, a chaser, from Unr, pur- 
suit, and to have been applied by the Eng- 
lish settlers in Ireland of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to the original posses- 
sors of the soil, who, driven into the bogs 
and mountains, formed themselves into 
bands and made incessant raids on their 
despoilers; or from tora, tora, give, give (that 
Is, your money or your life), the 'stand and 
deliver’ of the Irish highwayman ] l.t An 
Irish outlaw, partly robber, partly rebel. 


That Irish Papists who had been licensed to depart 
this nation, and of late years have been transplanted 
Into Spain, Flanders, and other forei{;n parts, have 
nevertheless returned into Ireland, occasioning the 
inorease of tories and other lawless persons. 

/risA State Papers, 1566. 


Let such men quit all pretences to civility and 
breeding. They are ruder than tories and wild 
Americans. Glanville. 

2. A political party name first used In Eng- 
land about 1670, and applied qriginally as 
an epithet of reproach to all who were sup- 

osed to be abettors of the imaginary Popish 
lot ; and then generally to those who re- 
fused to concur in excluding a Roman Cath- 
olic prince (in the particular instance James 
II.) from the throne. The nickname, like 
its contemporaneous opposite Whig, in com- 
ing into popular use became much less 
strict in its application, until at last it came 
simply to signify an adherent of that politi- 
cal party in the state who disapproved of 
change in the ancient constitution, and who 
supported the claims and authority of the 
king, church, and aristocracy, while their 
opponents, the Whigs, were in favour of 
more or less radical changes, and supported 
the claims of the democracy. In modem 
times the term has to some extent been sup- 
planted by Conservative, and the Conserva- 
tive may be considered as the modem repre- 
sentative of the ancient Tory. See Con- 
servative, 

It is curious how often political parties have ended 
by assuming to themselves names first fastened on 
them by their adversaries in reproach and scorn. . . . 
Tories was a name properly belong^ing to the Irish 
bogtrotters, who during our Civil War robbed and 
plundered, professing to be in arms for the mainten- 
ance of the royal cause, and from them transferred 
about the year 1680, to those who sought to maintain 
the extreme prerogatives of the Crown. Trench. 

3. A name given during the American war 
of independence to a member of the loyalist 
party, or those who favoureii the claims of 
Great Britain against the colonists. 

Tory (to'ri), a. Pertaining to the Tories; 
constituted by or originating from the To- 
ries; as. Tory principles; Tory measures; 
a Toi'y government; Tory rule. 

Tozylsm ( tdTi-izm ), n. The principles or 
practices of the 'J'ories. 

Nothing would illustrate the subject better than an 
inquiry into the rise and progress of our late parties; 
or a short history of Toryism and Whiggisiu from 
their cradle to their grave, the introductory account 
of their genealogy and descent, Boliugbroke. 

TOBCa-rock (tos'ka-rok), n. An arenaceous 
rock found in layere and boulders in the 
Pampas of South America. Mr. Darwin has 
adopted and so given currency to the name. 
To-BChredde, t V. t. To cut or shred in pieces. 
Chaucer. 

Tose (toz), v.t. To tease wool. [Obsolete or 
local] 

TOBll (tosh), a. fO.Fr. shorn, clipped, 

pared round, from L. totisus, clipped, from 
tondeo, to shear or clip.] Neat; tiim. 
[Scotch.] 

The hedges will do — I clipped them wi’ my ain 
hand last back-end ; — and, nae doubt, they make the 
avenue look a hantle tosher. Prof. IVilson. 

Tosliacll, n. See TOLSECH. 

Tobb (tos), v. t. pret. & pp. tossed or tost. [Of 
doubtful orfgin. Wedgwood connects it with 
N. tossa, to strew, to scatter. Others take 
it from W. tosiaw, to toss, to jerk, from tos, 
a toss, a quick jerk; but the Welsh word 
may be from the English, as connected forms 
do not appear in Irish or Gaelic. Perhaps 
from D. tassen, Fr. tasser, to heap up (as the 
waves of a troubled sea); in the same way as 
we have both tossel and tassel.] 1. 'Fo throw 
with the hand; to pitch; to fling; particu- 
larly, to throw with the palm of the hand 
upward, or to throw upward ; as, to toss a 
ball— 2. To hurl; to cast. 

Back do I toss these treasons on thy head. Shak. 

3, To lift, heave, or throw up with a sudden 
or violent motion ; to jerk ; as, to toss the 
head or to toss up the head. 

He toss' d his arm aloft Addison. 

4. To cause to rise and fall; to pitch or move 
from one place to another as with quick 
jerky motion; to dash about: often used of 
the sea; as, to be tossed on the waves. ‘ We 
being exceedingly tossed with a tempest.’ 
Acts xxvii 16.-5. To agitate; to make rest- 
less. ‘ So many troubles her did toss. ’ Spen- 
ser. * Madly toss’d between desire and dread. ’ 
Shak. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace, now tost and turbulent. Milton. 

6. t To keep in play; to keep repeating. 

That scholars should come to a better knowledge 
in the Latin tongue than most do, that spend four 
years in tossing mi the rules of grammar in common 
schools. Ascham. 

—To toss off, to swallow at one gulp; to drink 
hastily. 

The corporal produced the bottle and the glass. 


poured it out, made his military salute, and tossed it 
Marryat. 

—To toss the oars (naut.), to throw the oars 
with their blades up, in a perpendicular 
direction, as a salute. ‘The crews tossed 
their oars and cheered.’ Macmillan’s Mag. 
Tobb (tos), v.i. 1, To roll and tumble; to be 
in violent commotion; to writhe; to fling. 

To toss and fling, and to be restless, only frets and 
enrages our pain. Tillotson. 

2. To be flung or dashed about. 

We left behind the painted buoy 
That tosses at the harbour mouth. Tennyson. 

—To toss, to toss up, to throw up a coin, and 
decide something by the side turned up 
when it falls. 

Tobb (tos), n. 1. A throwing upward or with 
a jerk ; the act of tossing ; as, the toss of a 
ball— 2. A throwing up of the head ; a par- 
ticular maimer of raising the head with a 
jerk. 

There is hardly a polite sentence in the following 
dialogues which doth not require some suitable toss 
of the head. Swift. 

3. A state of anxiety. 

This put us at the Board into a tosse. Pepys. 

— To win the toss, to have something decided 
in one's favour by the tossing up of a coin 
and guessing the side that turns up. 

Hasn't old Brooke won the toss with his lucky half- 
penny, and got choice of goals. T. Hughes. 

See also Toss-UP. 

TOBBel (tos’sel), n. A tassel. [Now only pro- 
vincial. ] ‘ A piece of packthread to make 
a tossel.’ Mortimer. 

TOBSer (tos'^r), n. One who tosses. ‘To 
send his tossers forth,’ Beau. dL- FI. 
TOBBily (tos'i-li), adv. In a tossy manner; 
with aifected indifference, carelessness, or 
contempt. ' She answered tossily enough.’ 
Kingsley. [Provincial] 

TOBBing (tos'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
or that which tosses ; a rising and falling 
suddenly; a rolling and tumbling; a violent 
commotion. 

Dire was tlie tossing, deep the groans. Milton. 

2. A mining process, which consists in sus- 
pending ores by violent agitation in water, 
for the purpose of separating the lighter or 
earthy particles. 

TOBB-pot (tos'pot), n. A toper; one habitu- 
ally given to strong drink. 

Tobb-UP (tos'up), n. The throwing up of a 
coin to decide something, as a wager or 
matter of dispute ; hence, an even hazard ; 
a matter which may be decided one way or 
other with equal result or advantage. 
[Colloq.] 

' I haven’t the least idea,’ .said Richard, musing, 

‘ what 1 had better be, Kxcept that 1 am quite sure 
I don't want to go into the Church, it’s a toss-up.’ 

Dickens. 

Tobbv (tos'i), a. Tossing, especially tossing 
the head as in scorn or contempt ; hence, 
affectedly indifferent; offhand; contemptu- 
ous, ‘Some commonplace.’ Kingsley. 
[Provincial. ] 

Tost (tost). A contracted spelling of Tossed, 
the preterite and past participle of Toss. 
To-SWlnke.t v.i. [Prefix to, and swink.] To 
toil or labour hard; to drudge. Chaucer. 
Tot (tot), n. [Dan. tot, Icel. tottr, applied 
to dwarfish persons; perliaps allied to tit.] 

1. Anything small or insignificant: used as 
a term of endearment. —2. A small drinking 
cup, holding about half a pint. [Local.]— 

3. A small quantity, especially applied to 
liquor; as, a tot of gin. [Slang. ]— 4. A foolish 
fellow. [Provincial] 

Tot (tot),r.f, pret. & PP. totted; ppr. totting. 
[Abbrev. of total.] To sum: generally with 
up. [Slang or colloq,] 

These totted together will make a pretty beginning 
of my little project. H. Brooke. 

The last two tot up the bill. Thackeray, 

Tota (tS'ta), n. Same as Qrivet (which see). 
Total (to'tal), a. [L. totalis, from totus, 
whole; derived by some from root tu, to 
swell, seen in tumid, tumult.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the whole; comprehending the 
whole ; complete in ail its parts; entire; as, 
a total sum or amount. 

With this gift reward my total care. Prior. 

2. Complete In degree; absolute; thorough; 
as, a total wreck or rout; a total loss. ‘ Total 
darkness. ’ Milton. —8. t Putting everything 
into a small compass; summary; curt; 
abrupt. 

Do you mean my tender ears to spare, 

That to my questions you so total are? Spettser. 

— Whole, Entire, Complete, Total. See under 
Complete. 

Total (td'tal), n. The whole; the whole sum 
or amount; aggregate; as. these sums make 
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the ^nd total of five millions. ‘Bring his 
particulars to a total. ’ Shak. 

Totality (t6-tal'i-ti), n. [Yv. totaliU.] ITie 
whole or total sum; whole quantity or 
amount. ‘The totality of a sentence or 
passage. ’ Coleridge. ‘ The world considered 
m its totality. ' Whewell. 

Totalize (tO'tal-iz), v.t. To make total or 
complete; to reduce to completeness. Cole- 
ridge. 

Totalizer, Totalizator (td-tal-iz'dr, td'tal- 
Iz-at-Cr), n. An apparatus used in certain 

J daces (not in Britain) at races, for register- 
ng the bets nuide on each race and facili- 
tating thedisti iimtion of the money among 
the winners. It is illegal in some countries. 
Totally (to'taMi), adv. In a total manner; 
wholly; entirely; fully; completely; as, to 
1)0 totally exhausted; all hope totally failed; 
he was totally absorbed in thought. ‘ Mis- 
take the tnith totally. ’ Shak. 

The obdurate sinner, that hath lone liardened his 
own heart against God, thereby provoTces him totally 
to withdraw all inward grace from him. Hammond. 

Totalness (to'tal-nes), w. Entireness. 
Totanus (tb'ta-nus). ?t. [It. totano ] A genus 
of wading birds allied to the ScolopacidsB 
(snipes), and including numerous species 
which, under ditferent names, are found in 
nearly all parts of the world. Their form 
is light and their legs long, and they some- 
times get the name of gambets. Four species 
are British— the Tatanus ochropun (green 
sandpiper or whistling snipe), the T. ylarc- 
ola (wood sandpiper). 'i'.CtfZufm (redshank), 
and T. fuscua (spotted redsliank). T. Jla- 
vipes and T. voci/erus, natives of JNorth 
America, are known to sportsmen by the 
name of tell-tale (which see). 

Tote (tot), v.t. pret. pp. toted; ppr. toting. 
To carry or hear. This queer word, as Bart- 
lett terms it, is much used in the Southern 
States of America, and has absurdly enough 
been derived from the Latin tollit. It is 
probably of negro origin. 

Totet (tot), v.t. [A. Sax. totian, to protrude; 
comp. Sc. teet,^w. titta,to peep. See Toot.] 
To look; to observe; to peep. Skidton. 
Tote (tot), n. [L. totuH, whole. ] 'J’he entire 
body, or all; as, the whole tote. [Colloq.] 
Tote (tot), n. A joiner's name for the handle 
of a plane. 

Tote (tot), V. t. An old form of Toot, to sound. 
Toteler,t n. [Icel. tanta, to mutter or whis- 
per] A whisperer. Chaucer. 

Totem (to'teiu). n. A rude ilgure, as of a 
beast, bird, Ac. . used by the JNorth American 
Indians as a symbolic name. 

The inscriptions which are found on the Indian 
craveboards mark a sten in advance. Every warrior 
ha.s his crest, which is called his Mem, and is painted 
on his tombstone. A celebrated war-chief . . . died 
on Lake Superior about 179^ He was of the clan of 
the Addik, or American reindeer. The fact is sym- 
bolized by the figure of the deer. The reversed posi- 
tion denotes death. His own personal name, which 
was White Fisher, is not noticed. AJax Muller. 
And they painted on the grave-posts 
Each hi.s own ancestral Mem, 

Each the symbol of his household. Lonsfelloiu. 

TotemlC (to-tem'ik), a. Relating or belong- 
ing to the totem. 

Totemlsm (td'tem-izm}, n. The system 
prevalent among the Indiansof North Amer- 
ica, of describing tribes or families by the 
totem, or animal whose name and symbol 
they bear; any similar system. 

Toter t (to't6r). n. One who totes, or plays 
a pipe or horn. ‘ Two tall toters flourish to 
the masque.’ B. Jonmn. 

Tother (tuTH'^r). A colloquial contraction 
of the other; or more probably other with 
final t of that (old neuter article) prefixed, 
corresponding to tone, the one. (See Tone.) 
Tother and not Tother is tlierefore the pre- 
ferable way of writing. 

How happy could I be with either 
Were t'other dear charmer away. Gay. 

Totldem verbis (tot'i-dem v6rT)i8). [L ] In 
BO many words; in the very words. 

Totles quotles (td'ti-6z kwo'ti-ez). [L ] As 
often as one, so often the other. 
TotlpalmatSS (td'ti-pal-ma"t6), n. pi. [L. 
totxi 9 , entire, and palnxa, a palm. ] A tribe of 
Palmipedes, or swimming birds, whose hind- 
toe is united with the others in a continuous 
membrane. The pelicans, the cormorants, 
the frigate-birds, the boobies, the anhingas, 
and the tropic birds belong to this tribe. 
Totipalmate (to-ti-pal'niat), a. and n. Be- 
longing to or a member of the tribe Toti- 
palmea. 

Totipresenoet (to'tl-prez-ens), n. [L. iotas, 
whole, and prossentia, presence.] l-'otal 
presence; presence everywhere; omnipre- 
sence. 


Totipresent t (td'ti-prez-entx a- Omni- 
present. 

Totted t (tot'ed), a. Marked with the word 
tot: said formerly of a good debt due to the 
crown, before which the officer in the ex- 
chequer had written the word tot (tot pecu- 
nice regi debetur, so much money is due to 
the king). 

Totter (tot'6r), v.i. [O.E. toteren; allied to 
titter, tottle, toddle. Origin doubtful. Per- 
haps from tot, Icel. tottr, small, something 
small, hence to walk with small steps.] 

1. To appear as if about to fall when stand- 
ing or walking; to vacillate; as, an old man 
totters with age; a child totters when he 
begins to walk.— 2. To shake; to be on the 
point of falling; to lean. ‘ 'Tottering crowns. ’ 
Crabbe. 

As a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a tottering; 
fence. Ps. Ixii. 3, 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Dry den. 

Totter t (tot'6r), V. t. To shake out of a steady 
position. 

Let’s march without the noise of threat'ning drum, 

That from the castle’s totter’d battlements 

Our fair appointments may be well perused. Shak. 

Totterer (tot'er-6r), n. One who totters. 

Totteringly (tot'6r-ing-li), adv. In a totter- 
ing manner. 

Tottery (tot'6r-i). a. Trembling or vacillat- 
ing as If about to fall; unsteady; shaking. 

When I looked up and saw wh.U a tottery perform- 
ance it was, I concluded to give them a wide berth. 

T. Hugthes. 

Tottle (totT), v.i. To toddle. [Local and 
colloq] 

TottUsh (totT-ish), a. [From totter. ] Totter- 
ing; trembling; unsteady; insecure. [United 
States.] 

Totty (tot'i), a. Wavering; unsteady; dizzy; 
tottery. Chaucer. 

I was somewhat totty when I received the good 
knight’s blow, or I had kciit my ground under it. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Toty (to'ti), n. A name given in some parts 
of the Pacific to a sailor or to a fisherman. 
Siinmonds. 

Toucan (tou'kan or tb'kan), n. [Fr. toucan, 
Pg. and Braz. tucano : imitative of the cry 
of the bird.] 1. A name sometimes applied to 
all the scansorial birds of the family Ram- 
phastidfle, but sometimes restricted to those 
of the genus Ramphastos. In atidition to 
tlie description of the true toucan given 
under the generic name, we may add that 
the species are easily tamed, can stand cold 
climates well, thriving in captivity on rice, 



Red-billed Toucan {Ramphastos erythrorhynchus). 

bread, potatoes, eggs, and many other kinds 
of food. They are remarkable among birds 
for regurgitation of food, sending it back 
into the bill to undergo a kind of mastication 
analogous to rumination in quadrupeds. 
Some of the larger species measure about 
27 inches in length, inclusive of the bill, 
which is about 7i inches, and the tail about 
10 inches long. See Ramphahtid.®, Ram- 
phastos.— 2. A small modern constellation 
of the southern hemisphere. 

Toucans (tb-kang'), n. A kind of boat, much 
used at Malacca and Singapore, propelled 
either by oar or sail ; speedy, rather flat in 
the centre, but sharp at the extremities. 
Touch (tuch), V. t. [Fr. toucher, O. Fr. tucker, 
tocher, toquer, Pr. 8p. and Pg. tocar, ll^oc- 
care,to touch; according to Diez from O.H.G. 
zuchoii, to draw, to pull; Mod. G. zucken, to 
palpitate, to shrug; E. to tuck.} 1. To per- 
ceive by the sense of feeling. 

Nothing but body can be touch'd or touch. Creech. 

2. To come in contact with in any manner. 


but particularly by means of the hand, 
finger, &c. ; to hit or strike against. 

Esther drew near and touched the top of the sceptre. 
_ , Esth. V. a. 

Touch but my lips with those fair Ups of thine. 

Shak. 

Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches. Shelley. 

3. To meddle or interfere with; hence, to 
take as food, drink, or the like; to taste. 

He dies that touches any of this fruit 

Till 1 and my affairs are answered. Shak. 

4. To come to ; to reach ; to attain to ; to 
arrive at; hence, to land; to come to shore. 

I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness. 

Shak. 

By his command 

Have I here touch'd Sicilia. Shak. 

The God vindictive doom’d them never more. 

Ah men unbless’d ! to touch that natal shore. 

Pope. 

5. t To try or test, os gold with a touchstone; 
to probe; to try. 

Wherein I meant to touch your love indeed. Shak. 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 

6. To relate to; to concern. 

The quarrel toucheth none but thee alone. Shak. 
1 am to break with thee of some affairs 
That touch me near. Shak. 

7. To handle, speak of, or deal with gently 
or slightly. 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms. 

Shak. 

The sentinel . . . may, by only touching; a certain 
iron with his foot, draw up the bridge. 

Sir T. Brenvne. 

8. To mark or delineate slightly ; to add a 
slight stroke or strokes to, us with a pen, 
pencil, brush, Ac. ‘ I'he lines though 
touched but faintly.’ Pope. 

His palace bright, 

Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold 
And touch'd with shade of bronzed obelisks. 

Keats. 

D. To handle in a skilful or special manner; 
as, (a) to play, as a musician, by touch, or as 
if by touch; to perform, as a piece of music. 
Touch thy instrument a strain or two. Shak. 

A person in the royal retinue touched a light and 
lively air on the flageolet. Sir IV. Scott. 

(&) To discourse of ; to write about ; to at- 
tempt as a subject for a literary production, 
(c) To paint or to form as an artist. 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch'd earthly faces. 

Shak. 

10. To afflict or distress; to hurt or injure. 

Let us make a covenant with thee; that thou wilt 
do us no hurt, as wc have not touched thee. 

Gen. xxvi. 28, 29. 

No loss shall touch her by my company. Shak. 

11. To affect ; to impress ; to strike. ‘ Any 
air of music touch their ears.’ Shak. 

What of sweet before 

Hath touch'd my sense, flat seems to this. Milton. 

12. To move or strike mentally ; to fill with 
passion or tender feeling; to melt; to 
soften. 

He is touch'd 

To the noble heart. Shak. 

The tender sire was touch'd with what he said. 

Addison. 

13. To infect; as, men touched with pestilent 
diseases. 

The life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corniptibly. Shak. 

14. To make an impression on ; to have an 
effect on; to act on. 

Its face must be ... so hard that the file will not 
touch it. Moxon. 

15. To influence by impulse; to impel for- 
cibly. 

No decree of mine 
Concurring, to necessitate his fall. 

Or tocch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will. Milton. 

16. To render crazy or partially insane ; to 
affect with a slight degree of insanity : not 
much used except in the past participle. 
‘She feared his head was a little touched.' 
Lord Lytton. — VJ. To lay the hand on for 
the purpose of curing of a disease, espe- 
cially of the disease called the king's evil. 

Charles II., in the course of his reign, touched near 
a hundred thousand persons. Macaulay. 

18. Ingeorn. to meet without cutting; to he in 
contact with. A straight line is said to touch 
a cii'cle or curve when it meets the circle or 
curve, and being produced, does not cut it; 
and two circles or curves are said to touch 
each other when they meet but do not cut 
each other. A straight line touches a circle 
or curve only in one point; two circles or 
spheres touch each other only in one point; 
and a sphere touches a plane in only one 
point. See Contact, Tangent.— To touch 


ch, oAain; 6h, 8c. loc^; 
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of, to sketch hastily; to flnish by touches, 
(o) To discharge, as a cannon.— To touch 
up, to repair or In^rove by slight touches 
or emendations. ‘ Her natural countenance 
touched up.' Addison. — To touch the mind 
(nattt.), to ke^ the ship as near the wind 
as possible.— jrtmcA jJof, tmuih penny, a pro- 
verbial phrase, signifying no credit given. 

We know the custom of such houses, continues he; 
'tis touch pot, touch penny. Rev. R. Graves. 

—Touch me not. See Touch -mk-not. 
Touch (tuch), v.i. 1. To be in contact; to 
be in a state of Junction, so that no space is 
between; as, two spheres touch only in one 
point. — 2. To fasten on; to take effect on. 

Strong waters will touch upon gold, that will not 
touch upon silver. Bacon. 

3. To mention or treat anything slightly in 
discourse. 

If the antiquaries have tottched upon it. they have 
immediately quitted it. Addison. 

4. Naut. to have the leech of a sail so struck 
by the wind that a tremulous motion is 
caused in it— To foucA and go (naut.), to 
rub against the ground with the keel, as a 
vessel under sail, without the speed being 
much slackened.— TomcA and go. a phrase 
used either substantively or adjectively, and 
applied to something, such as an accident, 
for instance, which had almost happened ; 
or a state of imminent explosion, as from 
hasty temper or the like; a close shave. 
‘This touch and go young Barnacle.' Dick- 


It had been touch atid no with them for many a 
day, and now ... it ended in a threatened separa- 
tion. Miss Ferrier. 

We were strong-handed, and the four Capriotes 
did us seamen's service ; but it was touch and go. 

Lawrence. 

—To touch at, to come or go to without 
stay; as, the ship touched at Lisbon. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. .\cts xxvii. 3 . 

—To touch on, (a) to touch at. [Rare. ] 

I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched 
on the several towns that lie on its coasts. Addison, 
(b) To say a few words regarding. 

Touch (tuch), n, 1. The act of touching, or 
the state of being touched; contact; the 
junction of two bodies at the surface, so 
that there is no space between them. 

Never touch was welcome to thy hand. 
Unless I touch’d. Shai. 

But O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still. Tennyson. 


2, The sense of feeling or common sensation, 
one of the five senses. The sense of touch 
resides in the nervous papilltc of the skin, 
and is shared in a minor and modified degree 
by those parts of the mucous membranes 
which, at the various orifices of the body, 
are continuous prolongations of the same 
structure as that of the skin. Although 
the sense of touch is diffused over the whole 
body, it is much more exquisite in some 
parts than others. In man the hand is the 
principal organ of touch, and the greatest 
degree of sensibility resides in the extremi- 
ties of the fingers. By the sense of touch 
we are enabled to ascertain the properties 
of bodies, in so far as they can be ascertained 
by contact. See Feeling. 


Th' ear. 

Taste, touch, and smell, pleased from thy table rise, 
Shah. 

By touc/i the first pure qualities we learn, 

Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moist, and 
dry; 

By touch hard, soft, rough, smooth, we do discern; 
By touch sweet pleasure and sharp pain we try. 

Sir y. Davies. 

3. The act or power of exciting the passions 
or affections. 


For not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches. 
Do strongly speak to us. Shah. 


4. Mental feeling or sensation; affection; 
emotion. ‘A true, natural, and sensible 
touch of mercy. ’ Hooker. 


No beast so fierce but knows some touch 

5. Trait ; characteristic ; a feature or pecu 
liar feature. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

Shak. 

A ton was copied from his voice so much. 

The very same in every little touch. Dryden. 

if. A small quantity or degree; a dash; a 
spice; a smack; a little. '80 excellent a 
touch of modesty. ’ Shak. 

Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 

Which cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shah. 

7 A stroke ; a successful effort or attempt. 

‘ Nice touches of raillery, ’ A ddison. 

It yet may fed the nicer touch 
Or Wycherley's or Congreve’s wit. Prior. 


8. A hint; a suggestion; slight notice. 

A small touch will put him in mind of them. 

Bacon. 

9. Animadversion; censure; reproof. 

I never bore any touch of conscience with greater 
regret. Fihon Basitihe. 

10. t Particular application of anything to a 
person; personal reference or application. 

speech of touch towards others should be sparingly 
used. Bacon. 

11. Any single act In the exercise of an art; 
as, (a) a stroke of a pen, pencil, or the like. 
‘What strained fawcAes rhetoric can lend.’ 
Shak. 

Artificial strife lives in these touches. Shah. 

(b) The act of the hand on a musical instnf- 
inent ; hence, a musical note. ‘ The touches 
of sweet harmony.’ Shak.—ll.i A touch- 
stone (which see); hence, that by which 
anytliing is examined; a test, as of gold by 
a touchstone; a proof; a criterion; an assay. 

‘ The duke being of base gold and fearing 
the touch.' Sir J. Hayward. ‘ Equity, the 
true touch of all laws.’ Rich. Carew. 

O nuckinghatu, now do I play the touch. 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shah. 

13. t Stone of the kind used as touchstones: 
a tenn often applied to any costly iriarhlo, 
but properly to the basaniteH of the Greeks, 
a very hard black granite. ‘ A new monu- 
ment of touch and ^abaster. ’ Fuller. 

Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble. B. yon-wn. 

14. t Proof ; tried qualities. ‘ Friends of 
noble touch. ’ Shak. — 16. In the fine arts, 
the peculiar handling usual to an artist, and 
by which his works may be known. Fair- 
holt— IQ. In obstetrics, the examination of 
the mouth of the womb by actual contact j 
of the hand or fingers. Goodrich.— VJ .\ A 
euphemism for sexual commerce. Shak.— 

18. t A brief or slight essay. [Colloq ] 

Print my preface in such form as, in the book- 
seller’s phrase, will make a sixpenny touch. Swift. 

19. In music, the resistance of tlie keys of | 

an instrument to the fingers; as, a heavy 
touch or light touch; also, the manner in 
which a performer touches, strikes, or 
presses the keys, strings, or the like, of an 
instrument.— 20. ship-building, iho broad- 

est part of a plank worked top and butt; or 
the middle of a plank worked anchor-stock 
fashion; also, the angles of the stern timbers 
at the counters. — To keep tonch,\ to be 
steady to appointment; to lulfil duly a part 
or function. 

But will the dainty dominie, the schoolmaster, 

Keep touch d’ye think? Beau. FI. 

— True as touch, t completely true. Spenser. 
—A near touch, an exceedingly narrow miss 
or escape; a close shave. [Colloq.] 

The next in-stant the hind coach passed my engine 
by a shave. It was the nearest touch I ever saw. 

Dickens. 

Touchable (tuch'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
touched; tangible. 

Tpuch-bOX (tuch'boks), n. A receptacle for 
lighted tinder, formerly carried by soldiers 
who used matchlocks, the match being 
lighted at it. 

Toucher (tuch'6r), n. One who or that 
which touches. Used often in the slang 
phrases ‘ a near toucher,' ‘as near as a touch- 
er,’ meaning almost exactly, very nearly, 
touch and go, a near shave. 

And there we are in four minutes’ time, as near as 
a toucher. Dickens. 

It was a near toucher, though. Sola. 

Touch-hole (tuch'hol), n. The vent of a 
cannon or other si>ecfe8 of firearms, by 
which fire is communicated to the powder 
of the charge. 

Touchily (tuch'i-li), adv. In a touchy man- 
ner; with irritation; peevishly. 

Touchiness (tuch^i-nes), n. The quality of 
being touchy ; peevishness ; irritability ; 
irascibility. 

Touching (tuch'ing), a. Affecting; moving; 
pathetic; as, a touching narrative. 

Touching (tuch'ing), pp. used as prep. Con- 
cerning; relating to; with respect to. ‘ Now, 
as touching things offered unto idols. ’ 1 Cor. 
vjil. 1. ‘Answer'd all queries touching 
those at home. ’ Tennyson. 

Touchlnc^ (tuch'ing-li), adv. In a mnnner 
to touch or move the passions; feelingly. 

This last fable shows how touchingly the poet argues 
in love affairs. Garth. 


tated when ripe, projects the seeds to some 
I distance. —2. In med. a tubercular affec- 
tion, occurring especially about the face; 
noli-me-tangere; lupus (which see). 
Touch-needle (tuch'ne-dl), n. A small bar 
of gold and silver, either pure or alloyed 
with various definite proportions of cop^r, 
&c., used by assayers for trying articles of 
gold and silver. In testing gold a number 
are employed, one being of pure gold, a 
second composed of 23 parts gold and 1 
copper, a third 22 parts gold and 2 copper, 
and so on. These are rubbed upon a piece 
of hard black stone called a touchstone, and 
the colour of the streak compared with that 
made by the metal to be tested. A further 
means of comparison is afforded by moisten- 
ing the streaks with nitric acid or by heating 
the stone. Silver is similarly tested by touch- 
needles composed of lead and silver. 
Touch-pan (tuch'pan), n. The pan of a gun 
that holds the priming. 

Touch -paper (tuch'pa-p6r), n. Paper 
steeped In nitre so that it catches fire from 
a spark and bums slowly. It is hence used 
for firing gunpowder and the like. 
Touch-piece (tuch'pes), n. A coin given by 
the sovereigns of England to those whom 
they touched for the cure of scrofula or king’s 
evil. Previous to the time of Charles II. no 
particular coin appears to have been exe- 
cuted for the purpose of being given at the 
touching. Specimens belonging to that reign 
and to the reigns of James 11. and Queen 
Anne have figures of St. Michael and the 
dragon, with the motto ‘Soli Deo Gloria' 
on one side and a ship on the other. 
Touchstone (tuch'ston), n. 1. A variety of 
extremely compact siliceous schist, almost as 
close as flint, used in conjunction with the 
touch-needles for ascertaining the purity of 
gold and silver, known also as Black Jasper 
and Basanite. It was called Lydian stone 
or lapis Lydia by the ancients because it 
was found in Lydia in Asia Minor.- 2. Any 
test or criterion by which the qualities of a 
thing are tried; as, money, the touchstone of 
common honesty. ‘ Calamity is man’s true 
touchstone.' Beau. A FI. 

The foreyoiiig doctrine affords iis a touchstone for 
the trial of spirits. South. 

Touch-warden (tuch' wftr- den), n. An 
assay-warden of the goldsmiths. 
Touch-wood (tuch'wpd), n. A soft white 
substance into which wood is converted by 
the action of such fungi as Polyponis igni- 
arius. It is easily ignited, and continues to 
burn for a long time like tinder. Called also 
Spunk. 

Touchy (tuch'l), a. Apt to take offence; apt 
to take fire or fire up ; irritable ; irascible. 

‘ TowcAi/ tempers.’ Jer. Taylor. [Colloq.] 
Was ever such a touchy man heanl of? Beau. dV FI. 

[Tetchy, Techy are forms of this word.] 
Tough (tuf), a. [O. E. toug, tou, toh, A. Sax. 
t6h, L. G. Mge, tdg, D. taai, G. zdhe, Prov. G. 
zach, tough. It appears connected with 
Goth, tahjan, to pull, to tug, and to be from 
Indo-Eur. root dak, to tear, to Idte. ] 1. Hav- 
ing the quality of flexibility without brittle- 
ness; yielding to force without breaking; as, 
the ligaments of animals are remarkably 
tough. 

of bodies some are fragile, and some are tough and 
not fragile. Bacon. 

2. Firm; strong; not easily broken; able to 
endure hardship; as, an animal of a tough 
frame. 

We are tougher, brother. 

Than you can put us to it. Shak, 

Strong, supple, sincw-cordcd, apt at arms; 

But tougher, heavier, stronger, he that smote 

And slew him. 7'ennysoH. 

8. Not easily separated ; viscous; clammy; 
tenacious; ropy; as, tough phlegm. — 4. Stiff; 
not flexible. ‘ So tough a frame she could 
not bend.' Dryden.— 5. Difficult; stubborn; 
unmanageable. 

Callous and tough. 

The reprobated race grows judgment-proof. Cowper. 

6. Severe; violent; as, a t&agh storm. [Colloq. ] 

‘ A bofwgh debate, ’ Fuller. —To make it tough, 
an old phrase signifying to take pains; also, 
to make a difficulty about a thing, to treat 
it as of great importance. 

Toughen (tuf'n), v.i. To grow tough or 
tougher. Mortimer. 

Toughen (tuf'n X v-L To make tough or 
tougher. 


Touch-me-not (tuch'mS-not), n. l. A plant 
of the genus Impatiens, the /. noli-me-tan- 
gere, so called from the construction of the 
seed-vessel, which, being touched and irri- 


Toughleh (tuf'ishX a- Tough in a slight 
degree. 

Toughly (tuf 'll), adv. In a tough manner. 
TOttghneM (tuf'nes), n. The quality of be- 
ingtough; as, (a) that quality of a substance 


Fftte, fftr, fat, fell; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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which renders it in some degree flexible 
without brittleness or liability to fracture; 
flexibility with a Arm adhesion of parts; as, 
the toughness of steel, (b) Viscosity; te- 
nacity; clamminess; glutinousness; as, the 
thoughtless of mucuB. (c) Firmness; strength 
of constitution or texture. 

I confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of 
perdurable toughness. Shak, 

Toughtft a. Tight. Chaucer. 

Toumbeki (tum’bek-i), n. A Turkish name 
for a kind of tobacco grown in Eastern 
countries. Written also Tumbeki. 

Toup (tbp), n. A three-masted Malay lugger- 
boat, 50 to 60 feet long, and 10 to 12 feet 
broad, and about as much deep. It sails 
well, and carries a large cargo. 

Toupee, Toupet (to-pe', to 'pa), n. [Fr. 
toupet, dim. from O. Fr. loupe, a tuft of 
hair, from G. zopf, a tuft. See Top. ] A 
curl or artificial lock of hair; a small wig 
or upper part of a wig. 

Upon examination I found he had combed his own 
hair over the toupee of his wig, and was, indeed, in his 
whole dress become a very smart shaver. Smollett. 

Toupet-tit (to 'pet -tit), n. [Fr. toupet, a 
tuft, a crest. See above.] The crested tit- 
mouse {Farm bicolor). Called also Topet. 
Tour (t5r), n. [Fr. tour, a turn, revolution, 
trip, tour, (fee., Pr. torn. It. torno, from L. 
tornuH, from Or. tor nos, a turn, a round, that 
which is turned, a turner’s wheel, (fee. Tttrn 
has same origin.] 1. A going round; hence, 
a journey in a circuit; a roving journey; a 
lengthy excursion; as, the tour of Europe; 
the tour of France or England.— 2. The cir- 
cular flight, as of a bird of prey in rising to 
get above its victim. 

The bird of love, stoop'd from his airy tour, 

Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. Milton. 

5. t A turn; a revolution. 

To solve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 

Sir R. lUackmore. 

4. A turn; as, a tour of duty: a military use 
of the word. — 5. Turn ; cast ; manner. 
[Rare.] 

The whole iouroi the passage is this : a man given 
to superstition can have no security, day or night, 
sleeping or waking. Bentley. 

6. A course or drive for horses or car- 
riages, or a ride or drive in such a course. 
‘Ashamed to go into the tour’ (in Hyde 
Park). Fepys. 

The .sweetness of the Park is at eleven, when the 
Beau-nionde make their tour there. Centlivre. 

Syn. Circuit, round, excursion, ramble, trip, 
jaunt. 

Tour (tor), r.i. To make a tour; os, to tour 
through a country. 

He was touring about as usual, for he was as rest- 
less as a hyena. De Quincey. 

Touraco (tb-rak't'i), n. An Insessorial bird 
of the genus Corythaix or Turacus, family 
Musophagidaj. The tonracos are natives of 
Africa, and are allied to the Scansores. 
Their prevailing colour is green, varied in 
some species with purple on the wings and 
tail. They feed chiefly on soft fruits, and 
frequent the highest branches of the forest 
trees. The most elegant species is the C. 



Touraco {Corythaix erythrolophus). 


erythrolophuM of Swainson. Its crest is 
red, and it is erected when the bird is ex- 
cited, giving the head the appearance of 
being helraeted. 

TourbilUon (tbr-bil'yon), n. [Fr. tourbillon, 
a whirlwind, from L. turbo, a whirlwind or 
whirlpool,] An ornamental firework, which 
turns round when in the air so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a scroll of fire. 

Tourelle ftti-rel'), n. [Fr.] In archceol. a 


small tower attached to a castle or man- 
sion, and which generally contained a wind- 
ing staircase leading to the different stages 
of the building. 

Tourism (tbr'izm), n. Travelling for plea- 
sure. ‘Mere tourism and nothing else.' 
Lord Strangford. [Rare. ] 

Tourist (tbr'ist), n. One who makes a tour; 
one who makes a journey for pleasure, 
stopping at a number of places for the pur- 
pose of seeing the scenery, <fec. 

Touristic (tb-ris'tik), a. Of or relating to 
a tour or tourists. ‘ Touristic journeying 
in Crete.’ Lord Strangford. 

Tourmalin, Tourmaline (tbr'ma-lin), n. 
[Probably a corruption of tournamal, a 
name given to this stone in Ceylon. ] A 
mineral occurring crystallized in three- 
sided or six-sided prisms, terminated by 
three-sided pyramids, the primary form 
being a rhomboid. Fracture uneven, con- 
choidal. Hardness, scratches glass easily. 
Sp. gr. from 3 069 to 8 076. In composi- 
tion and appearance tourmaline is a variable 
and complex mineral, consisting princi- 
pally of a compound silicate and norate of 
alumina and magnesia, but containing fre- 
quently iron, litnia, and other substances. 
Tourmaline occurs most commonly in prim- 
ary rocks, especially in granite, gneiss, and 
mica-slate. It is found in England, Scot- 
land, Sweden, America, Spain, Siberia, and 
other parts. Some varieties are transparent, 
some translucent, some opaque. Some are 
colourless, and others green, brown, red, 
blue, and black. Red tourmaline is known 
as ItubellUe, blue tourmaline as Indicolite, 
and black tourmaline as Schorl. The trans- 
parent varieties include various well-known 
jewelry stones, as the Brazilian sapphire, 
the Brazilian emerald, <fec. Prisms of tour- 
maline are much used in polarizing appar- 
atus, and it possesses powerful electric pro- 
perties. 

Toum (torn), n. [See Tour, Turn.] 1. In 
law, the turn or circuit anciently made by 
the sheriff twice every year for tlie purpose 
of holding in each hundred the great court 
Icet of the county. The tourn has long 
fallen into disuse. 

I assign all these functions to the county-court, 
upon the supposition that no other subsisted during 
the Saxon times, and that the separation of the 
shcrilTs tourn for criminal jurisdiction had not yet 
taken place, which, however, 1 cannot pretend to 
determine. Hallam. 

2. t A spinning-wheel, HalUwell. 
Tournament (toFna-raent), [O.Fr. tour- 
iieiment,touriioyement, tromtourneier, tour- 
noyer, to turn 
or twirl about, 
tourner, to turn. 

See Turn ] 1. A 
martial sport or 
species of com- 
bat performed 
in former times 
by knights and 
cavaliers on 
horseback for 
the purpose of 
exercising and 
exhibiting their 
courage, prow- 
ess, and skill in 
arms. The tour- 
nament fur- 
nished an excit- 
ing show, and 
gave valour and 
military talent 
an opportunity 
of acquiring dis- 
tinction ; but it 
not unfrequent- 
ly happened 
that angrv pas- 
sions burst forth 
on such occa- 
sions, so that 
a tournament 
often ended in 
a hostile con- Armour for thr Tournament, 
flict. The arms a . u . 1490. 

usually employ- 
ed were lances without heads, and with round 
braces of wood at the extremity, and swords 
without points and with blunted edges: 
but those who desired to signalize them- 
selves in an extraordinary degree encoun- 
tered each other with the ordinary arms of 
warfare. Tournaments were usually held 
on the invitation of some prince, which was 
proclaimed by heralds throughout his own 



dominions, and likewise at foreign courtst 
BO that parties from different countries might 
join in such exercises. The toimiament dif- 
fered from the joust, which was merely a 
trial of military skill between one knight 
and another.— 2. Encounter; shock of batlle. 
With cruel tournament xhe squadrons Join : 
Where cattle pastured late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcasses and arms, the ensanguined field, 
Milton. 

3. Any contest of skill in which a number 
of individuals take part; os, a chess tourna- 
ment; a draught tournament. 

Toumay (tbrina), n. [From Tournai, in 
Belgium.] A printed worsted material for 
furniture upholstery, 

Tourn^ (tbr-na'), pp. In her. same as Con- 
tourni or Hegaraant. 

Tourneryt (tbr'n6r-i), n. Work turned on 
a lathe; turnery. ‘ Rare toumeries in ivory.’ 
Evelyn. 

Touniet.t A turret or small tower. Chaucer. 
Toumette (tor-net'), n. [Fr.] 1 An instru- 
ment for spinning.— 2. An Instrument used 
by potters in shaping and painting delft and 
jiorcelain ware. 

Tourney (tbrine), n. [O.Fr. toumei, toumoi, 
from tourner, to turn.] A tournament. 

This WHS the graceful tourney introduced into Cas- 
j tile from the Spanish Arabs. Prescott. 

Tourney (toriue), v.i. [O.Fr, tourneier, tor- 
neier, toumoier. See TURN.] To tilt; to 
perform tournaments. 

An elfin born of noble state ; 

Well could he tourney, and in lists debate. 

Spenser. 

Tourniquet (tbr'ni-ket). n. [Fr.. from tour- 
ner, to turn.] A surgical instrument or band- 
age which is straitened or relaxed with a 
screw, and used to check hemorrhages, as 
in surgical operations. -77 //(frawfic toumi- 
giiet. Same as Barker’s Mill. 

ToumoiB (tbr-nwh), a. [Fr. , so called because 
coined at Tours.) An epithet used only in 
the compound term livre tournois, a French 
money of account under the old regime, 
worth about 9^d. sterling. 

Toumure (tor-niir), n, [Fr.] 1. Turn; con- 
tour; flj^ure; shape.— 2. A stiff padded band- 
age which women fasten round the loins 
to expand the skirt; a bustle. 

Toubo (touz), v.i. pret. & pp. loused; ppr, 
lousing. |.Sume word as L.G. tilsen, G. 
zausen, to pull; akin to tease.] To pull; to 
drag; to tear; to disorder the hair of; to 
tousle. ‘We’ll touse you joint by joint.' 
Shak. 

Toubo (touz), n. A pulling; a pull; a haul; 
a seizure; a disturbance. [Provincial.] 
ToUBer (tou'z6r), n. One who touses. 
ToUBle (tou'zl), V. t pret. <fe pp. tousled; ppr. 
tousling. [Freq. from touse.] To pull or 
haul about ; to put into disorder ; to dishe- 
vel; to rumple. [Colloq.] 

ToUB-leB-moiB (tb-la-mwjv), n. [Fr., lit. 
all the months, every month.] A kind of 
starchy matter resembling arrow-root, pro- 
cured from the rhizomes of several South 
American species of Canna, as C. coccinea, 
C. edulis, and C. achiras. 

Tout (tout), v. i. [Probably akin to f.oof, A.Sax. 
totian, Icel. tola, to stand out, to be pro- 
minent, in allusion to the position of the 
lips; comp, jwut.] To pout; to be seized 
with a sudden fit of ill-humour. [Scotch.] 
Tout (tout), n. A pet; a huff ; a fit of ill-hu- 
mour or a fit of illness. [Scotch.] 

Tout,t n. [See Toot, to be prominent.] The 
breech; the tail. Chaucer. 

Tout (tout), v.i. [A form of toot, tote, to blow 
a horn. See Toot.] 1. To toot (which see). 
2. To ply or seek for customers. 

Tout (tout), n. 1. 'J'he sound of a horn.— 

2. One who plies for customers, as for an inn, 
a public conveyance, a shop, and the like. 

3. In horse -racing, a person who clandes- 
tinely watches the trials of race-horses at 
their training quarters and for a fee gives 
information for betting purposes. 

Tout-ensemble (tot-afi-sah- bi), w. [Fr. , all 
together.] The whole of anything taken to- 
gether; anything regarded as a whole with- 
out regard to distinction of parts. Specifi- 
cally, in the fine arts, the general effect of a 
work of art without regard to the execution 
of details. 

Touter (tout'6r), n. A person who plies for 
customers for an inn, public conveyance, 
shop, and the like. 

Toutle (tbt'i), a. Liable to take touts; 
haughty; Irascible; bad tempered. [Scotch.] 
TOUZ6 (touz), v.t Same as Touse. Spenser. 
TO'OZle (tou'zl), v.t. Same as Tousle. 

Tow (t6), V. t. [A. Sax. tedhan, tebgan, contr. 
tedn, pret. teah, pp. togen, to draw, to tug, 
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whence tohlUie, a towing line; Icel. toga and 
tpiiga, to draw, to tug; G. ziehen, to draw 
(cog. with L. ducere, to lead. See Dukk.)J 
To drag, as a boat or ehip, through the 
water by means of a rope. Towing is per- 
formed by another boat or ship, or by men 
on shore, or by horses. Boats on canals are 
usually towed by horses. 

Tow (to), n. [A. Sax. tow, taw, tow; Icel. td, 
a tuft of wool; Dan. tave, a fibre, pi. taver, 
flax or hemp; from same root as A. Sax. tedn, 
to draw. In sense of rope it seems to be 
directly from the verb to tow or tug; comp. 
Icel. tog, D. touw, Dan. tov, a rope ] 1. The 
coarse and broken part of flax or hemp 
separated from the finer part by the hatchel 
or swingle. — 2. Naut. a rope or chain used 
in towing a vessel.— 3. The act of towing or 
the state of being towed: generally with in; 
as, one vessel takes another in tow. 

I went home again, and I hadn't heen on shore 
more than two hours, when who should I .see but my 
first wife, Bet, with a robin-redbreast in tow. 

Marryat. 

TOWt (to), a. Tough. 

Towage ( tb'aj ), n. [From tow, the verb. ] 

1. Tlie act of towing.— 2. The price paid for 
towing 

Toward, Towards (tb'6rd, t6'6rdz), prep. 
[A. Sax. tdweard, tdweardes—td, to, and 
-weard, used in composition to express di- 
rection. Towards has always been a com- 
mon form. It is one of those adverbial geni- 
tives, of which English possesses a number, 
such as nceiis, iftraightways, sometimes, &c.] 

1. In the direction of. 

He set his face toward the wilderness. 

Num. xxiv. I. 
The rapid currents drove, 

Toovards the retreating sea, their furious tide. 

Milton. 

Formerly often used not so much to express 
direction as destination, and nearly or quite 
equivalent to to. ‘Fly toward Belmont' 
Shak. ‘I must away this night toward 
Padua.' Sh(Lk.—2. With direction to, in a 
moral sense; with respect to; regarding. 

His eye shall be evil toward his brother. 

Deut. xxviii, 54. 

What warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of these princely suitors? Shak. 

8. Tending to; arriving at and contributing 
to; for. 

Toward the education of your daughters, 

I here bestow a siini)le instrument, Shak. 

4. Nearly; about; as, toward three o’clock. 

I am toward nine years older since I left you. 

Swift. 

6. With reference or respect to; in couuec- 
tioD with. 

I will be thy adversary toward Anne Page. Shak. 
This was the first alarm England received to 7 vnrd 
any trouble. Clarendon. 

Toward was formerly sometimes divided by 
tmesis. 

And such trust have we through Christ to God- 
ward. 2 Cor. iii. 4. 

Whose streams run forth there to the salt sea-side. 
Here back return, and to their springwarrf go. 

Fairfax. 

—To be toward one,i to be on one’s side or of 
his company. 

Herod and they that were toivard him . . . held, 
that not only tribute, but whatsoever else, was 
C*sar’s. Bp. Andrews. 

Toward, Towards (to'^rd, to'6rdz), adv. 
Near; at hand; in a state of preparation. 

What might be toward that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer wiUi the day? 

Shak. 

What the devil is toward now? H. Brooke. 

Toward (td'w6rd),a. [From the preposition. 
The primary meaning is bending to, hence 
yielding, docile. Comp, froward, in the op- 
posite sense.] 1. Yielding; pliable; docile; 
ready to do or learn; not froward; apt; as, 
a toward youth. 

'Tis a good hearing when children arc toward. 

Shak. 

2. t Forward; bold. 

Why that is spoken like a toward prince. Shak. 

TOWardllueSB (to'wferd-U-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being toward; readiness to do or 
learn; aptness; docility. 

The beauty and towardliness of these children 
moved her brethren to envy. Raleigh, 

Towardly (t6'w6rd-li,), a. Ready to do or 
learn; apt; docile; tractable; compliant with 
duty. 

Here Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, chaplain to Anne Boleyn, preached to Eliza- 
beth, then a towardly child, seven years old. 

Qi^nrt. Rev. 

Towardness (td'wSrd-nes), n. The quality 
of being toward; docility; towardliness. ‘A 
young prince of rare towardness.* Bacon. 


Towards (td'drdz), prep, and adv. See To- 
ward. 

Tow-boat (td'bdt), n. 1. Any boat employed 
In towing a ship or vessel; a steam- tug.— 
2. A boat that is towed. 

Towel ( tou'el ), n. [O.E. touaile, touaille, 
towaUle, JY. touaille, from M.H.G. twehele, 
O.H.G. duahilla, dwahilla — towel, from 
O.H.G. twahan, duahan, A. Sax. thwedn (for 
thweahan), Goth, thvahan, to wash. ] 1. A 
cloth used for wiping the hands and face, 
especiallv after washing ; any cloth used as 
a wiper in domestic use.— 2. Eccles. (a) the 
rich covering of silk and gold which used to 
be laid over the top of the altar, except 
during mass. (6) A linen altar-cloth. —Avt 
oaken towel, a cudgel. [Slang.] 

I have a good oaken towel at your service. 

Smollett. 

—A lead towel, a bullet. [Slang.] 

Make nunky surrender his dibs. 

Rub his pate with a pair of lead towels. 

yames Smith. 

Towel (tou'el), v.t. [From the phrase ‘to 
ml) down with an oaken towel.'] To beat 
with a stick. [Local or slang. ] 

Towel, t For Tewel. A pipe ; the funda- 
ment. Chaucer. 

Towel-gourd (tou'el-gbrd), n. The fruit of 
a trailing plant, Lxiffa egyptmea, common 
throughout the tropics, used for sponges, 
drying rubbers, giin-wndding, the manufac- 
ture of baskets, hats, <fec. 

Towel-horse ( tou'el-hors ), n. A wooden 
frame or stand to hang towels on. 
Towelling (tou'el-ing), n. 1. Cloth for towels. 
2. A towel * A clean ewer with a fair towel- 
ling.' Browning. [Rare] 

Towel-roller (tou'el-r61-6r), n. A revolving 
wooden bar placed horizontally for hanging 
a looped towel on. 

Tower (tou'6r), n. [O.E. tour, from Fr. tour, 
a tower, from L. turris, a tower; cog. Gr. 
tyrris, tyrsis, Ir. tur, W. Uor, Gael, torr— 
heap, mound, tower.] 1. A lofty nan-ow 
building, of a round, square, or polygonal 
form, either insulated or fonning part of 
a church, castle, or other edifice. The 
term tower properly applies to any large 
building whose height greatly exceeds its 
width. Towers have been erected from the 
earliest ages as memorials, and for pur- 
poses of religion and defence. A spire is 
a pyramidal member, frequently forming 
the summit of a church tower. A steeple, is 
a tower with its surmounting spire. An)ong 
towers are Included the minarets attached 
to Mohammedan mosques; the lofty bell- 
towers of Russia; the pillar or round towers 
of India, Ireland, and other places (see 
Round-tower); the square and octagonal 
towers at the west ends and centres of 
churches in England and on the Continent; 
the massive keeps and gate towers of castles 
and mansions; the peels of Scottish for- 
tresses ; the pagodas of India and China ; 
the pharos, the campanile, and a great va- 
riety of similar buildings. Britton.— % In 
anc. warfare, a tall, movable wooden stme- 
ture used in storming a fortified place. The 
height of the tower was such as to overtop 
the walls and other fortifications of the be- 
sieged place. Such towers were frequently 
combined with a battering-ram, and thus 
served the double purpose ol breaching the 
walls and giving 
protection to the 
besiegers.— 3. A cit- 
adel; a fortress. 

Thou hast been a 
shelter for me, and a 
strong: tower from the 
enemy. Ps. Ixi. 3. 

4. A high commode, 
or head-dress, worn 
by females in the 
reigns of William 
III. and Queen 
Anne. It was com- 
posed of paste- 
board, ribbons, and 
lace; the latter two 
disposed in alter- 
nate tiers, or the 
ribbons were 
formed into high 
stiffened bows, cov- 
ered or not, accord- 
ing to taste, by a 
lace scarf or veil. 

that streamed down each side of the pin- 
nacle. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues 

In towers, and curls, and periwigs. Hudibras. 



Tower Head-dress, time 
of William III. 


—Tower bastion, in fort, a small tower in 
the form of a bastion, with rooms or cells 
underneath for men and guns. — Tower of 
London, In English literature often simply 
the Tower, the name given to a large assem- 
blage of buildings, which occupies an ele- 
vated area of 12 or 13 acres, just beyond the 
old walls of the city of Loudon, south-east- 
wards. on the northern bank of the Thames. 
This collection of buildings is used as an 
arsenal, a garrison, and a repository of vari- 
ous objects of public interest. The oldest 
portion of it, the White Tower, was built by 
William the Conqueror. It was anciently 
a palace, where the kings of England some- 
times resided. In former times it was fre- 
quently used as a state prison. To the north- 
west is Tower Hill, where used to be the 
scaffold for the execution of traitors. 
Tower (tou'6r), v.i. 1. To rise and fly high; 
to soar; to be lofty. ‘Sublime thoughts, 
which tower above the clouds.’ Locke. 

Eagles golden-feather'd, who do tower 

Above us in their beauty. Keats. 

High above the crowd of offenders towered one 
offeiuler, pre-eminent in parts, knowledge, rank, and 
power. Macaulay. 

2. In falconry, to rise like a falcon or hawk 
in order to descend on its prey ; hence, to 
be on the outlook for prey. ‘My lord Pro- 
tector’s hawks do tower so well.’ Shak. 

Towered ( tou'6rd ), a. Having or bearing 
towers ; adorned or defended by towers. 
‘A foiccr'd citadel.’ Shak. 

Towering (tou'6r.ing), a. 1. Very high; ele- 
vated; as, a towering height— 2. Extreme; 
violent; outrageous; surpassing. ‘Agitated 
by a towering passion.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Towerlet (tou'6r-let), n. A little tower. 
[Rare.] 

Our guiding star 

Now from its towerlet streameth far. y. Baillie. 

Tower-mustard (tou'6r-mus-t6rd), n. The 
English name of a genus of plants (I’nrritis), 
nat. order Crucifer®. 'The leaves become 
gradually smaller upwards, so that the plant 
assumes a pyramidal form: hence the name. 
The long-podded or smooth tower-mustard 
(Turritis glabra) is a British annual plant, 
about 2 feet high, and very erect and straight. 
It grows on banks and roadsides in many 
parts of England. 

Towery (tou'6r-i), a. Having towers; adorned 
or defended by towers; as, towery cities. 

Rise, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem, risel 

Exalt thy toivry head, and lift thy eyes. Pope, 

Towing-path (to'ing-path), n. A path used 
by men and horses m towing boats along a 
canal or river; a tow-patli. 

Towing-rope ( to'ing-rop ), n. See Tow- 
robe. 

Towli^-timber, Towlng-post (td'ing-tlm- 
ber, toqng-pOst), n. Naut. a strong piece of 
timber fixed in a steam-tng, to which a tow- 
rope may be made fast when required. 
Tow-line (to'lin), n. A hawser generally 
used to tow vessels ; a tow-rope. 

Town (toun), n. [A. Sax. tun, inclosure, in- 
closed space, field, homestead, village, town; 
0. Sax. Icel. and L. G. tiXn, with similar 
meanings; D. tuin, a fence; O.H.G. zUn, a 
hedge, a rampart ; Mod. G. zaun, a hedge ; 
comp. Celt, dun, a fortified hill, a fortress, 
a castle, a city. The usual Icel. meaning of 
tiin, a farmhouse with its buildings, is still 
quite common in Scotland.] 1. Originally, 
a walled or fortified place ; a collection of 
houses inclosed with walls, hedges, or pick- 
ets for safety.— 2. Any collection of houses 
larger than a village: used in a general 
sense, and including city or borough: often 
opposed to country, in which sense It is usu- 
ally preceded by the definite ^ticle. 

God made the country, and man made the town, 
Cowper. 

The term is frequently applied absolutely, 
and without the proper name of the place, 
to a metropolis or county town, or to the 
particular city, Ac., in which or in the 
vicinity of which the speaker or writer is ; 
as, to go to town; to be in town; London 
being in many cases implied in English 
writers. 

As some fond virgin, whom her mother's care 

Drags from the tmvn, to wholesome country air. 

Pope, 

The first of our society it a gentleman of Worces- 
tershire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, his name 
Sir Roger de Coverly. . . . Wheii he is in toron, he 
lives in Soho Square. Addison. 

3. A large assemblage of adjoining or nearly 
adjoining houses, to which a market is usu- 
ally incident, and which is not a city or 
bishop’s see.— 4. In law, a tithing; a vill; a 
subdivision of a county as a parish is a sub- 
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division of a diocese.— 6. The body of inha- 
bitants resident in a town, city, or the like; 
the townspeople; as, the town sends two 
members to Parliament. 

The town talks of nothinfjf else.— I am very sorry, 
ma’am, the town hats so little to do. Sheridan. 

6. A township ; the whole territory within 
certain limits. [Local, United States.] — 7. A 
farm or farmstead; a farmhouse with its 
connected buildings. [ N orthern English and 
Scotch.] 

Waverley learned from this colloquy, that in Scot- 
land a single house was called a town. Sir IV. Scott. 

[But we doubt if it is ever applied to a 
single house. ]~ Town and gown. See GoWN. 
—Town clerk, the clerk to a municipal cor- 
poration, elected by the town-council. In 
England his chief duties are to keep the re- 
cords of the borough and lists of burgesses, 
to take charge of the voting papers at mu- 
nicipal elections, and the like, and he holds 
office only during the pleasure of the coun- 
cil. In Scotland his duties are to act as the 
adviser of the magistrates and council in 
the discharge of their judicial and adminis- 
trative functions, to attend their meetings, 
and record their proceedings. He is the 
custodier of the burgh records, from which 
he is bound to give extracts when required. 
He cannot be removed from office except 
for some serious fault committed by him. 
Town (toun), a. Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of a town ; urban ; as, tovm life ; 
town manners. 

Town-adjutant (toun'ad-JG-tant), n. Milit. 
an officer on the staff of a garrison, ranking 
as a lieutenant. His duties are to maintain 
discipline, tfec. 

Town-box (toun'boks), n. The money chest 
of a town or municipal corporation; common 
fund. ‘ Their town-box or exchequer.’ Bp. 
Gauden. 

Town-clerk (town'klftrk), 7i. See under 
Town. 

Town-council (toun'koun-sil), n. The gov- 
erning body in a municipal corporation 
elected by the ratepayers. The principal 
duties of this body are to manage the pro- 
perty of the borough, impose rates for pub- 
lic purposes, pass by-laws for the good gov- 
ernment of the town, for the prevention of 
nuisances, and the like. The members hold 
office for three years (one-third of their 
number retiring every year), but they are 
eligible for re-election. They elect from 
among themselves a president (called in 
England a mayor, in Scotland a provost), 
and magistrates (the aldermen of England 
and the bailies of Scotland) ; they also ap- 
point the paid public functionaries of the 
borough. 

Town-councillor (toun'koun-sil-fir), n. A 
member of a town-conncil who is not a 
magistrate. 

Town-crler (tounTcrl-Sr), n. A public crier; 
one who makes proclamation. 

I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Shnk. 

Town-ball (toun'hal), n. A large hall or 
building belonging to a town or borough, 
in which the town -council ordinarily hold 
their meetings, and which is frequently used 
as a place of public assembly; a town-house. 
Town-bouse (toun'hous), 71. 1. A building 
containing offices, halls, &c . , for the trans- 
action of municipal business, the holding 
of public meetings, and the like.— 2. A resi- 
dence or mansion in town, in opposition to 
one in the country. 

Townlsb (toun'ish), a. Pertaining to the 
Inhabitants of a town; characteristic of a 
town, or of its mode of life, customs, man- 
ners, or the like. [Rare. ] 

On townish men (though happy they 
Appear to open sight). 

Yet many times unhappy haps 
And cruel chances light. TurbervilU. 

Town-land (toun^and), n. Land belonging 
to a town, borough, or municipal corpora- 
tion. Uiss Edgeworth. 

Townleas (tounTes), a. Having no town. 
Howell 

ToWBlet (tounlet), n. A small town. ' The 
^or schoolmaster of a provincial t&wnleC 
Southey. 

Townley .Marbles (tounle mttrT)lz), n. nl. 
An assemblage of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture, which forms a portion of the gallery of 
antiquities belonging to the British Mu- 
seum, and so named irom Charles Townley, 
Esq. of Townley, in Lancashire, who made 
the collection. 

Town-major (toun'ma-j6r), n. MUit. a 
garrison officer ranking with a captain. 


His duties are much the same as those of 
the town-adjutant (which see). 

Town-rake (toun'rak), n. A man living 
loosely about town; a roving, dissipated 
fellow. 

Lewdness and intemperance are not of so bad con- 
sequences in a tonvn-rake as in a divine. 

Examiner. 

Townsfolk (tounz'fdk), n. pi. People of a 
town or city. 

Township UouD'sbip), n. 1. The corpora- 
tion of a town; the district or territory of a 
town. 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole toivnship. 

ShaJb. 

2. In law, a town or vill where there are 
more than one in a parish.— 3. In the United 
States, a territorial district, subordinate to 
a county, into which many of the states are 
divided, and comprising an area of five, six, 
seven, or perhaps ten niiles square, and the 
inhabitants of which are invested with cer- 
tain powers for regulating their own affairs, 
such as repairing roads, providing for the 
poor, &c. 

Townsman (tounz'man), n. 1. An inhabi- 
tant of a town. 

They marched to Newcastle, which being defended 
only by the townsmen, was given up to them. 

Clarendon. 

2. One of the same town with another. —3. A 
selectman; an officer of a town, in New 
England, who assists in managing the affairs 
of the town. Goodrich. 

Townspeople (toimz'pe-pl), 71. pZ. The in- 
habitants of a town or city; townsfolk, 
especially in distinction from country folk 
or the rural population. 

Town-talk (toun'tak), n. The common talk 
of a town, or the subject of common con- 
versation. 

In twelve hours it shall be town-talk. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Town-top (toun'top), ? 1 . A large top, for- 
merly common in English villages, for pub- 
lic exercise. 

Townward, Townwards(toun'w6rd, toun'- 
w6rdz), ado. Toward the town; in the 
direction of a town. 

Tow-patb (to'path), n. Same as Towing- 
path. 

Tow-rope (td'rSp), 7i. Any rope used in 
towing ships or boats. 

Towser (tou'7.6r), n. [From touse.] A name 
frequently given to a dog. 

Towsie, Towzie (tou'zi or td'zi), a. [See 
To USB] Rough; shaggy. ' A towzie tyke, 
black, grim, and lai’ge.’ Bums. [Scotch.] 
Towy (to'i), a. Containing or resembling 
tow. 

Toxaster (tok-sas'tSr), n. [Gr. toxon, a bow, 
and astBr, a star.] A genus of fossil sea- 
urchins occurring in the lower chalk. They 
have their name from their semicircular 
contour. 

Toxic, Toxical (tok'sik, tok'sik-al), a. [Gr. 
toxikon (phannakon), poison, originally poi- 
son In which arrows were dipped, from toxi- 
kos, of or for a bow, from toxon, a bow.] 
Of or pertaining to toxicants; poisonous. 

The arresting or preventing of putrefaction by a 
chemical body, such as carbolic acid, does not seem 
to be the effect of its /air/Vaction on contiguous organ- 
isms. Medical Times and Gasette. 

Toxicant (tok'si-kant), n. A poison of a 
stimulating, narcotic, auBBsthetic nature, 
especially such as seriously affects the 
health when habitually indulged in. J)r. 
Richardson. 

Toxicodendron (tok'8i-ko-den"dron), n. 
[Gr. toxikon, poison, and dendron, a tree.] 
A plant of the genus Rhus, the R. Toxico- 
dendron, or poison-oak. See Rhus. 
Toxicological (tok'8i-ko-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to toxicology. 

Toxicologlcally (tok'si-ko-loj'lk-al-li), adv. 
In a toxicological manner. 

Toxicologist (tok-si-koTo-jist), n. One who 
treats of poisons. 

Toxicology (tok-si-koPo-jl), n. [Gr. toxikon, 
poison, logos, a treatise, ^e Toxic.] That 
branch of medicine which treats of poisons 
and their antidotes, or of the morbid and 
deleterious effects of excessive and inordin- 
ate doses and quantities of medicines. See 
Poison. 

Toxooeras (tok-sos'e-ras), n. [Gr. toxon, a 
bow, and keras, a horn.] A genus of am- 
monites of the lower chalk. It has its name 
from the shape of its shell, which resembles 
a bow. 

Toxodon (tok'so-don), n. (Gr. toxon, a bow, 
and o(2ott«,od!onto«,atooth.] An extinct genus 
of large quadrupeds of unknown affinity. The 
T. platensis is a gigantic mammlferous ani- 


mal, having teeth bent like a bow, the skull 
presenting a blending of the characteristics 
of several existing orders, as the Rodente, 
Pachyderms, and Cetacea. It was discovered 
in the upper tertiary formation of La Plata, 
South America. 

Toxophillte (tok-sof'i-nt). n. [Gr. toxon, a 
bow or arrow, and phiUm, a lover.] A 
lover of archery; one who devotes much 
attention to exercise with the bow and 
arrow. 

Toxophillte. Toxophllltic (tok-sof'i-ut, 
tok-8ori-lit"ik), a. Pertaining to archery; 
as, a toxophilite association. ‘ Lincoln-green 
toxophillte hats and feathers. ’ Thackeray. 

Toxotes (tok'so-tgz), n. [Gr. toxot^.s, a bow- 
man.] A genus of acanthopterygious tele- 
ostean Ashes, belonging to Cuvier’s sixth 
family of Squamipennes. The only known 



Toxotes jaatlator (Archer-fish). 

existing species is T. juculator, the archer- 
Ash, but there is a fossil one. This Ash is 
remarkable for its power of spirting water 
upon insects as they sit on the water-plants, 
so as to make them fall within its reach. 
Toy (toi), 71. [Same word as Dan. tdi, D. tuig, 
G. zeug, stuff, gear, &c., whence respectively 
Dan. legetbi, a toy, a plaything {lege, to 
playL D. speeltuig, a toy (speel, playL G. 
spiel-zeuy, a plaything (spiel, play); IceL 
lyyl gear, harness, being a conesponding 
form. Comp, also 1). tool, ornament, tooien, 
to adoni, toogen, to show,] 1. A plaything 
for children ; a bauble. - 2. A thing for 
amusement, but of no real value ; a mere 
nick-nack or ornament; a triAiiig object 
' A toy, a thing of no regard.’ Shak. 

O virtue ! virtue ! what art thou become 

That men should leave thee for that toj', a woman. 

Dry den. 

3. Matter of no importance. 

Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly swell. 

Drayton. 

4. Folly; triAing practice; silly opinion. 

The things which so long experience of all ages 
hath confirmed and made profitable let us nut pre- 
sume to condemn as follic.s and toys, because we 
sometimes know not the cause and reason of them. 

/looker. 

5. Amorous dalliance; play; sport. 

So said he and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent. Afilton. 

6. An old story; a silly tale. ‘ Critic TimoD 
laugh at idle toys.' Shak. 

I never may believe 

These antick fables, nor these fairy toys. Shak. 

7. Wild fancy; odd conceit. 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain. Shak. 

8. Same as Toy-mutch. [Old English and 
Scotch. ] 

The flaps of the loose toy depended on each side 
of her eager face. Sir JV. Scott. 

—To take toy,\ to become restive; to start 

The hot hone, hot as fire, 

Took toy at this, and fell to what disorder 

His power could give his will, bounds, comes on end. 

Beau. &• Ft. 

Toy (toi), v.i. [This may be not from the 
noun but from O.E. togge, to tug or pull, 
which, as Wedgwood points out was used 
with similar meaning.] To dally amorously; 
to trifle; to play. 

‘Yes,’ replied the Athenian, carelessly toying with 
the gems ; ' I am choosing a present for lone, but 
tliere are none worthy of her.* Ld. Lytton. 

Toy t (toi), v.t. To treat foolishly. 

Toyer (toi'6r), One who toys ; one who 
is full of triAing tricks. ‘Wanton Cupid, 
idle toyer.' J. Harrison. 

T 03 rful (toi'fql), a. Full pf triAing play; full 
of dalliance. ‘A toyful ape.' Bonne. 
Tcwrlill (toi'ish), a. TriAing; wanton. Br. 
El. More. 

Toyisllly (tol'lsh-Ii), adv. la a toyish or 
triAing manner. 

ToirisniaeBB (toi'ish-nes), n. Disposition to 
dalliance or triAing. ‘That toyishness of 
wanton fancy. ’ Olanville. 

ToyJDBJX (toi'man), n. One that deals in 
toya Young. . ^ 

Toy-m’atch (tol'much), n. [D. toot, Anery, 
dress, tooien, to ornament, attire.] A close 


ch, ehain; th. So. loch; g, go; j,joh; ii, Fr. ton; ng, iing; IH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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linen or woollen cap, without lace, frill, or 
border, and with flaps covering the neck 
and part of the slioulders, worn by old 
women. [Scotch. ] 

Toyo (toi'o), n. A fragrant plant of British 
Guiana, an Infusion and syrup of the leaves 
and stems of which are employed as a remedy 
in chronic coughs. 

Toyshop (toi'shop), n. A shop where toys 
are sold. 

Fan.s, silks, ril>ands, laces, aiid g^cwg-aws lay so 
thick tojfether that the heart was nothing else but a 
toyshop. Addison. 

Toysome (toi'sum), a. Disposed to toy ; 
wanton. 

Two or three toysome things were said by my lord 
(no ape was ever so fond). Richardson. 

Toyte (toit), v.i. pret. & pp. toyted; ppr. 
touting. [Comp, totter. ] To totter, like an 
old person in walking. [Scotch.] 

Tozet (t6z), v.t. pret. tfe pp. tozed; ppr. tozvnjg. 
[A form of tonne.] To pull by violence. 
Shak. See TOUSE. 

Tozy (to'zi), a. ilesenibliug teased wool; 
soft. [Rare. ] 

Trabea ( tra'be-a ). n. [L. ] A robe of state 
worn by kings, consuls, augurs, <fec., in an- 
cient Rome. 

Trabeated (traTie-at-ed), a. In arch, fur- 
nished with an entablature. 

Trabeation ( tra-be-a'shon ), n. [L. trabs, 
trabis, a beam.] In arch, the same as en- 
tablature (which see). 

Trabecula, Trabeciile (tra-bek'u-la, trab'e- 
kul), n. [L. trabecula, dim. of trabes, a 
beam,] In bot. a cross-bar, such as occurs 
on the teeth of many mosses. 

Trabeculate (tra-bek'u-lat), a. In bot, fur- 
nished with a trabecula. 

Trace (tra8),?i. [Partly from Fr. trace, trace, 
tract, outline, &c., from tracer, to trace. 
See the verb. In meaning 6 from O.K. trayn, 
the traces of a carriage, O.Fr. train, pi. of 
trait, the trace of a carriage, the ultimate 
origin being the same. See Trait ] 1. A 
mark left by anything passing; a track; as, 
the trace of a carriage or wagon ; the trace 
of a man or of a deer. ‘ The trace and steps 
of the multitude.’ J. Udall. 

These as a line their long dimension drew, 
Streaking the ground with .sinuous trace. Milton. 

2. A mark, impression, or visible appear- 
ance of anything left when the thing itself 
no longer exists ; visible evidence of some- 
thing having been; remains; token; vestige. 

The shady empire shall retain no trace 

Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase. Rope. 

3. In fort, the plan of a work. — 4. In geofn. 
the intersection of a plane with one of the 
planes of projection.- -5. A small quantity ; 
an insignittcant particle; as, telluret of bis- 
muth is composed of tellurium, bismuth, 
sulphur, and traces of selenium.— 6. One of 
the straps, chains, or ropes by which a car- 
riage, wagon. <fec., is drawn by horses. ‘ New 
to the plow, unpractised in the trace.* Firpe. 

Trace (tras), v.t. pret. &> pp. traced; ppr. 
tracing. [Fr. tracer, to trace, delineate, 
mark; It. tracciare; from a L.L. tractiare, 
from L. tractun, jjp. of traho, to draw; 
whence also tract, extract, Ac.] 1. To mark 
out ; to draw or delineate with marks ; as, 
to trace a figure with a pencil. 

For when, in studious mood, he paced 
St. Andrew’s cloister'd hall. 

His form no darkening shadow traced 
Upon the sunny wall. Sir IV. Scott. 

Specifically— 2. To copy, as a drawing or 
engraving, by following the lines and mark- 
ing them on a sheet superimposed, through 
which they appear,- 3. To follow by some 
mark or marks left by the thing followed ; 
to follow by footsteps or tracks. 

I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of highest agents. Milton. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe. 

Rnrnet. 

4. To follow the trace or track of. ‘ All the 
way the prince our footpace traced.* Spen- 
ser.— b. To follow with exactness. 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

^ Siry. Denham. 

6. To walk over. 

We do trace this alley up and down. Shak. 

7. To ornament with tracery. ‘Deep -set 
windows stained and traced: Tennystm. 

Trace (tras), v.i. To walk; to travel. 

Thus long they traced and traversed to and fro. 

S^nser. 

Trace (tras), v.t. Nnut. a form of Trice.— 
To trace up, to haul up and make fast any- 
thing as a temporary security. 



Traceable (tras^a-bl). a. Capable of being 
traced. 

If attraction be ... a primordial property of mat- 
ter, not dependent upon, or traceable to, any other 
material cause, then oy the very nature and defini- 
tion of a primordial property it stood indifferent to 
all laws. Paley. 

Traceableneas (tr^^a-bl-nes), n. The state 
of being traceable. 

Traceably (tras'a-bli), adv. In a traceable 
manner; so as to be traced. 

Tracer (tras'er), n. One who or that which 
traces. ‘A diligent and curious tracer of 
the points of Nature's footsteps.' Hakewill. 
Tracery (tras'dr-i), n. In arch, the orna- 
mental open-work formed in the head of a 
Gothic window, by the mullions there di- 
vei-ging into arches, curves, and flowing 
lines, intersecting in various ways and en- 
riched with foliations. The character of the 
tracery vaiied at different periods of the 
Gothic, and its varieties are known as geo- 
metrical, flowing, flamboyant, Ac. Also, the 
subdivisions of groined vaults, or any orna- 
mental design of the same character for 
doors, panelling, ceilings, Ac. 

Trachea (tra'k^-a), n. pi. Trac|ie89 (tra'- 
ke-e). [L. trachia, from Gr. tracheiu, rough, 
nom. sing. fern, of trachys, rough, from the 
inequalities of its cartilages, arteria, an ar- 
tery, being understood. l)r. Mayne.] 1, In 
anat. the windpipe; a cartilaginous and 
membranous pipe through which the air 
passes into and out of 
the lungs (AA in figure). 

Its upper extremity, 
which is called the 
larynx (C). consists oi 
five cartilages. The 
uppermost of these is 
called the epiglottis (u), 
and forms a kind of q 
valve at the mouth of 
the larynx or glottis, 
and closes the passage d- 
in the act of swallow- 
ing. The trachea di- 
vides into two main 
branches, one going to _ . „ . 

the left the other to 
the right lung, these and neck, 
in the lungs becoming 
subdivided into innumerable ramifications. 
Posterior to the trachea is the gullet or 
msophagus (i>), and partly behind and above 
it is the pharynx. —2. In bot one of the 
spiral vessels of plants, so named from their 
being considered as the respiratory tubes of 
plants.— 3. In zool. one of those vessels in in- 
sects and other articulate animals which 
receive air and distribute it to every part of 
the interior of the body, and thus supply the 
want of lungs and circulation. 

Tracheal (tnVke-al), a. Pertaining to the 
trachea or windpipe. 

Trachearla, Tracheata (tra-ke-a'ri-a, tra- 
ke-a'ta), n.jn. [From trachea, the windpipe. ] 
A division of Arachnida, including those 
whose organs of respiration consist of ra- 
diated or ramified tracheic that only receive 
air through two stigmata in the absence of 
an organ of circulation. It includes the 
pseudoscorpions, mites, ticks, Ac. 
I^acheary (tra'ke-a-ri), a. In zool. breath- 
ing by means of tracheae: especially applied 
to the Trachearla, a division of the Arach- 
nida. 

Tracheary (tra'ke-a-ri), n. An arachnid of 
' the division Traeheariu. 

Tracheitis (tra-ke-i'tis), n. See Teachitis. 
Trachelipod (tra-kel'i-pod), n. A mollusc of 
the order Trachelipoda. 

Trachelipoda (tra-ke-lip'o-da), n.pl. [Gr. 
trachilos, the neck, &nd pons, podos, the foot.] 
Lamarck's name for an order of molluscs, 
comprehendingthose which have the greater 
part of the body spirally convolved, always 
inhabiting a spiral shell; the foot free, at- 
tached to the neck, formed for creeping. 
Trachelipodous (tra-k€-lip'o-dus), a. Be- 
longing to the Trachelipoda; having the 
foot united with the neck. 

Trachelo- (tra-keao). ror. trackHoe, the 
neck. ] A prefix in words of Greek origin 
relating to the neck; as, trachelo-mastoi- 
deu8, a muscle situated on the neck, which 
assists the complexus, but pulls the head 
more to one side; trachelo-scapular, the de- 
signation of certain veins which have their 
origin near the neck and shoulder, and con- 
tribute to form the external Jugular vein. 
Trachencbyina (trft-ken1ci.ma), n. [Tra- 
chea, and Gr. enohyO, to pour in.] In bot the 
vascular tissue of plants which consists of 


spiral vessels resembling the tracheie of in- 
sects. 

Tracheocele (tra-kd'o-sel), n. [Trachea, and 
Gr. kile, a tumour.] An enlargement of the 
thyroid gland; hronohocele or goitre. 
TracheoLome (tra'kfi-o-tsm), n. A surgical 
knife used in tracheotomy or making an in- 
cision in the windpipe. 

Tracheotomy (tra-k6-ot'o-mi), n. [Trachea, 
and Gr. temno, to cut.] In surg. the opera- 
tion of making an opening into the trachea 
or windpipe, as in cases of suffocation. It 
is sometimes also called bronchotomy, and 
a similar operation on the lower part of the 
larynx is termed laryngotomy. See these 
terms. 

TrachinldSB (tra-kin'i-de), n.pl. A family 
of acanthopterygious fishes, of which the 

f enus Trachinus is the type; the weavers, 
t comprises also a curious genus, Uranos- 
copus, or star-gazer. Called also Uranos- 
copidee. See Trachinus, Dranoscopus, 
IJRANOSCOPIDiK. 

TrachinuB (tra-ki'uus), ?i. [Gr. trachys, 
rough. ] A genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 
family Trachinidee, or Urtinoacopidee, order 
'Teleostei. Sevei-al species are found in the 
Atlantic, of which the best known is the T. 
draco, or dragon weever, which is formid- 
aVde to fishermen from its having the power 
of inflicting wounds with its opercular spine. 
'I’he flesh is esteemed. 

TjracllltiB (tra-kl'tis), n. [Gr. tracheia, the 
trachea, and term, -itis, denoting inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation of the trachea or wind- 
pipe. Called alsf) Tracheitis. 

Trachle, Trauchle (trach'l, trmMi'i), a. 
[Akin to draggle.] To draggle; to exhaust 
with long exertion ; to wear out with fa- 
tigue. [Scotch.] 

Trachoma (tra-ko'ma), n. [Gr. trachys, 
rough.] In sarg. a granular condition of the 
mucous coat of the eyelids, frequently ae* 
coinpanied with htiziness and vascularity of 
the comea ; a serious disease, often occur- 
ring after purulent ophthalmia. 

Trachyllte (tra'ki-lit), n. A mineral sub- 
stuuce resembling obsidian. 

Trachsrte (tnVkit), n. [Gr. trachys, rough.] 
A nearly compact felspatliic pyrogenuus 
rock, breaking with a rough suriace, and 
often containing crystals of glassy felspar, 
with sometimes hornblende and mica. This 
rock is extremely abundant among the pro- 
ducts of modern volcanoes, and forms whole 
mountains in countries where igneous ac- 
tion is very slightly or not at all perceived. 
Trach3rtlc (tra-kit'ik), a. Pertaining to 
trachyte, or consisting of it. 

Traci:^ (tras'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
traces. - 2. Course ; regular track or path. 
‘Their turns and tracings manifold.’ Sir 
J. I)avi,es . — 3. A mechanical copy of an ori- 
ginal design or drawing made by following 
its lines through a transparent medium, as 
tracing-paper. 

Traclng-lineB (trus'ing-linz), n. Naut 
lines in a ship passing through a block or 
thimble, and used to hoist a thing higher. 
Tracing-paper (tras'ing-pa-pej), ?i. 'I’rans- 
parent paper which enables a drawing or 

} )rint to he clearly seen through it when 
aid on the drawing, so that a i)en or pencil 
may be used in tracing the outlines of the 
original. It is prepared from smooth un- 
sized white paper rendered transparent by 
a vaniish made of oil of turpentine with an 
equal part Canada balsam, nut-oil, or other 
oleo-resin. 

Track (trak), n. [O.Fr. trac, a track or 
trace, a beaten way or path, a course; tra- 
quer, to surround in hunting, to hunt down; 
by Diez and others taken from D. and L G. 
trek, trcck, a drawing, trecken, trekk.cn, 
O.Fris. trekka, to draw, which may perhaps 
he connected with E. drag. Formerly there 
was often a confusion between this word and 
tract] 1. A mark left by something that has 
passed along; as, the track left by a ship, a 
wake; the track of a carriage wheel. ‘The 
bright track of his fiery car.' Shak.— 2. A 
mark or impression left by the foot, either 
of man or beast; a trace; a footprint 

CnnsHer the exterior frame of the globe, if we 
may find any tracks or footsteps of msdom in its 
< imstiuition. Be%iUey. 

8. A path formed by traffic ; a way, route, 
trail, road ; as, here the track disappeared. 

Behold TorquatuH the same track pursue, 

Dryden, 

4. Course followed; way; path in general; as, 
the track of a comet. ‘ If straight thy track 
or if oblique.’ Tennyson.— b. The course ol 
rails of a railway; the permanent way.— 
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6.t A tract of land. ‘Those small trackg of 
ground, the county of Poole, and the like.’ 
FuiXer, — To make tracks, to go away ; to 
quit; to leave; to depart. [Slang.] 

You will be pleased to maie tracks and to vanish 
out of those parts for ever. King^slty. 

Track (trak), v.t. 1. To follow when guided 
by a trace, or by the footsteps or marks of 
the feet. 

You track him eveiywhere in the snow. Dryden- 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Cimlnian hill. Macaulay. 

2. Nani, to tow or draw, as a vessel or boat, 
by a line reaching from her to the shore or 
bank.— 3. t To delay; to protract. 

Yet by delates thematier was alwaies tracked, and 
put over, without any fruiteful determination. 

Strype. 

Trackage ( trak'aj ), n. A drawing or tow- 
ing, as of a boat. 

Tracker (trak'6r), n. One who tracks or 
t races; one who pursues or hunts by follow- 
ing the track or trail. 

And of the trackers of the deer 
Scarce half the lessening pack were near. 

Sir JV. Scott 

Trackless (trak'les), a. Having no track; 
marked by no footsteps or path; untrodden; 
as, a trackless desert. ‘ I'he trackless ocean 
of the air.’ Cowley. ‘The trackless waste 
of the great Atlantic ocean.’ Warhurton. 
‘To climb the trackless mountain all un- 
seen.’ Byron. 

Tracklessly (trakTes-li), adv. So as to leave 
no track. 

Tracklessness (trak'les-nes), n. The state 
of being without a track. 

Track-road (trak'rbd), n. A towing-path. 
Track- scout (trak'skout), n. [D. trek- 
schuit—trekken, to draw, and schuit, boat.] 
A boat or vessel employed on the canals in 
Holland, usually drawn by a horse. Arbuth- 
not A pope. 

Track-way (trak'wa), n. A tramway. See 
Tramway. 

Tract (trakt), n. [L. tractus, a drawing, 
dragging, a district, from traho, tractum, to 
draw or drag. Notwithstanding a certain 
correspondence in form and meaning, it can 
hardly be related to E. draw, or G. 

tragen, to bear. Trait is tins word in an- 
other form. Formerly there was often a 
confusion between this word and track.^ 

1. t Something drawn out or extended ; ex- 
tent; expanse. ‘The deep tract of hell.’ 
Milton. ~2. A region or quantity of land or 
water of indefinite extent. ‘ A high moun- 
tain joined to the mainland by a’ tract of 
earth.' Addijson. ‘ Tracts {)f pasture sunny 
warm.’ Tennyson. ‘ Many a tract of palm 
and rice.’ Teimyson.—Z.^ Traits; features; 
lineaments. 

The discovery of a man's self by the tract of his 
countenance is a great weakness. Bacon. 

4. A written discourse or dissertation, usu- 
ally of short extent; a treatise, particularly 
a 8hf)rt treatise on practical religion. 

The church clergy at tlmt time writ the best col- 
. lection of tracts against popery. Swift. 

[In this sense the word is frequently adjec- 
tivally used ; as. tract society, that is a so- 
ciety formed for the printing and distribu- 
tion of tracts; fmcf deliverer; <rac< distribu- 
tion, ttc.]— fi.t 'rrack; trace; footprint; ves- 
tige. 

And, lest the printed footsteps might be seen 
He dnagg’d them backwards to his rocky den ; 
The tracts averse, a lying notice gave, 

And led the searcher backward from the cave. 

I>ryden. 

6. t Protracted or tedious treatment, de- 
scription, narration, or the like. 

The tract of everything 

Would by a good discourser lose .some life. SAak. 

7. t Continuity or extension of anything. 

As in tract of speech a dubious word is easily 
known by the coherence with the rest, and a dubious 
letter by the whole word. Holder. 

8. Continued or protracted duration; length; 
extent; as, a long tract of time. ‘AH through 
this tract of years. ’ Tennyson. 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit, 

Improved by tract of time. Milton. 

— Respiratory tract, in anat. the middle 
column of the spinal marrow, whence, ac- 
cording to Sir Charles Bell, the respiratory 
nerves originate. 

Tract t (trakt), V. t. 1. To trace out. 

The man . . . 

Saw many towns and men, and could their manners 
tract. B. yonson. 

2. To draw out; to protract 

He traded time, and gav« them leisure to prepare 
to encounter his force. North, 


TraotahiUty ( trak-ta-bil'i-ti ), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being tractable or docile; 
docility; tractableness. ‘ A wild man, not 
of the woods, but the cloisters, nor yet 
civilized into the tractoMlitieg of home.’ 
Ld. Lytton. 

Tractable (trak'ta-bl), a. [L. tractabUis, 
from tracto, to handle or lead. See Treat.] 

1. Capable of being easily led, taught, or 
managed ; docile; manageable; governable; 
as, tractable children ; a tractable learner. 

If a strict hand be kept over children from the be- 
ginning, they will in that age be tractable, and quietly 
submit. Locke. 

2. t Palpable; such as may be handled. 

The other measures are of continued quantity vis- 
ible, and for the most part tractable. Holder, 

Tractableness (trak'ta-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being tractable or manageable; 
docility. 

It will be objected, that whatsoever I fancy of chil- 
dren's tractableness, yet many will never apply. 

Locke. 

Tractably (trak'ta-bli), adv. In a tractable 
manner; with ready compliance. 
Tractarian (trak-ta'ri-anl, n. A term ap- 
plied to the writers of the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ or the Oxford Tracts, and also to 
those who acquiesce in their opinions. See 
Tractarianism. 

Tractarian (trak-ta'rl-an), a. Pertaining 
to the Tractarians or their doctrines; as, the 
tractarian controversy. 

Tractarianism (trak-ta'rl-an-izm), n. A sys- 
tem of religious opinion and practice pro- 
mulgated within the Church of England in 
a series of papers entitled ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ and published at Oxford between 
1833 and 1841. The leaders of the movement, 
Dr. J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, Rev. John 
Keble, and other Oxford scholars, sought to 
mark out a middle course between Roman- 
ism and what they considered a rationalistic 
or latituclinarian Protestantism; but as tract 
after tract appeared it became clearly ap- 
parent that they were pervaded by a spirit 
unmistakably hostile to Protestantism and 
favourable to Roman Catholicism. 1'he 
writers openly showed that they were en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, and boldly taught 
the doctrines of priestly absolution, the real 
presence, the paramount authority of the 
church, and the value of tradition; that 
there was no insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
communions; and that the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, though drawn up by Protestants, are 
susceptible of a Catholic interpretation not 
inconsistent with the doctrines of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. Many who favoured this An- 
glo-Catholic movement subsequently went 
over to the Church of Rome, while others 
remained to form the representatives of the 
extremely ritualistic or High Church section 
of the Church of England. 

Tractate (trak'tat), n. [L. tractatus, a hand- 
ling, a treatise, a tract, from tracto, to drag 
about, to handle, freq. of traho, to draw.] 
A treatise; a tract. ‘Philosophical froefafe#.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

We need no other evidence than Gian villc’s tractate. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Tractationt (trak-ta'shon), n. [L. tractatio, 
a handling. See Tractate.] Treatment or 
handling of a subject; discussion. ‘A full 
tractation of the points controverted. ' Bp. 
Hall. 

TTactator(trak'tat-6r],n. A writerof tracts; 
particularly, one who favours Tractarianism ; 
a Tractarian. [Rare.] 

Talking of the Tractators—so you still like their 
toncl so do I. Kingsley. 

Tractatrlx (trak-t&'triks), n. In geom. same 
as Tractrix. See Tractory. 

Tractile (trak'til), a. [From L. traho, trac- 
tum, to draw. ] Capable of being drawn out 
in length; ductile. 

The consistencies of bodies are very divers ; . . . 
tractile or to be drawn forth in Icng^th, intractile. 

Bacon. 

Tractility (trak-til'i-ti), »». The quality of 
being tractile; ductility. ‘Silver, whose 
ductility and tractility are much inferior to 
those of gold. ' Sir J. Derham. 

Traction (trak'shon), n. [Fr. traction, from 
L. traho, tractum, to draw.] 1. The act of 
drawing, or state of being drawn ; as, the l 
traction of a muscle.— 2 . Attraction; a draw- 1 
Ing toward.— 8. The act of drawing a body 
along a plane, usually by the power of men, 
animals, or steam, as when a vessel is towed 
upon the surface of water, or a carriage upon 
a road or rallwe^r. The power exerted in 


order to produce the effect is called the 
force qf traction. The line In which the 
force of traction acts is called the line qf 
traction, and the angle which this line makes 
with the plane along which a body is drawn 
by the force of traction is called the angle 
of traction. 

Traction-engine (trak'shon-en-jin), n. A 
steam locomotive engine for dragging heavy 
loads on common roads. As the working of 
such engines Is severe upon roads, and dan- 
gerous by frightening horses, it is carried 
on under regulations enforced by act of 
parliament. 

l^Ctite (trak'tit), n. Same as Tractarian. 
Tractitlous ( trafc-tish'us ), a. Treating of ; 
handling. [Rare. ] 

Tractive (trak'tiv), a. Serving or employed 
to pull or draw; drawing along; as, tractive 
power or force. 

']^Ctor (trak'Wr), n. That which draws or 
is used for drawing; a vehicle used for draw- 
ing weights or loads; a traction-engine. - 
Metallic tractors, the name given to two 
small pointed bars of brass and steel, which 
by being drawn over diseased parts of the 
body, were supposed to give relief through 
the agency of electricity or magnetism. 
They wore in vogue about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, being introduced 
by Dr. Perkins of America. 

Tractoration (trak-to-ra'shon), n. The em- 
ployment of metallic tractors for the cure 
of (liseascs. See Tractor. 

Tractory, Tractrix (trak'to-ri, trak'triks), 
71. [From L. traho, tractum, to draw.] In 
7nath. a curve whose tangent is always equal 
to a given lino. It may be described by a 
small weight attached to a string, the other 
end of which is moved along a given straight 
line or curve. The e volute of this curve Is 
the common catenary. 

Trade (trad), n. [From verb to tread, and 
originally meaning a beaten path, hence a 
way or path of life, habit, a going regularly 
to a place, traffic, trade. The older mean- 
ings are still used locally. The trade-windi 
are so called from blowing in a regular 
course. See Tread.] l.t Way; course; 
path. ‘ By reason of their knowlage of the 
law, of the autoritee of being in the right 
trade of religion.’ J. Vdall.—i. \ Frequented 
course or resort; resort. ‘ Some way of com- 
mon <rad«.’ Shak. ‘ Where most frade of 
danger ranged.’ Shak.~Z.\ A particular 
course of action or effort ; effort in a par- 
ticular direction. 

Long did I love this lady ; 

Long my travail, long my trade to win her. 

Massinger. 

4.t Custom; habit; standing practice. 

Thy sin's not accidental, but a trade. Shak. 

6. Business pursued; occupation; as, piracy 
is their trade. 

Hunting their sport, and plund'ring was their trade. 

Dryden. 

6. The business which a person has learned 
and which he carries on for procuring sub- 
sistence or for profit ; occupation; particu- 
larly .mechanical or mercantile employment; 
a handicraft, distinguished from the liberal 
arts and learned professions, and from agri- 
culture; as, we speak of the trade of a smith, 
of a carpenter, or mason, but we never say 
the trade of a farmer or of a lawyer or 
physician. 

We abound in quacks of every trade. Crabbe. 

7. The act or business of exchanging com- 
modities forother commodities orfor money; 
the business of buying and selling; dealing by 
way of sale or exchange; commerce; trefec. 
Trade t.omprehends every species of ex- 
change or dealing, either in the produce of 
land, in manufactures, in bills or money. 
It is, however, chiefly used to denote the 
barter or purchase and sale of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, either by wholesale or 
retail. Trade is either foreign or domestic 
or inland. Foreign trade consists In the 
exportation and importation of goods, or 
the exchange of the commodities of different 
countries. Domestic or home trade is the 
exchange or buying and selling of goods 
within a country. Trade is also wholesale, 
that is, by the package or in large quantities, 
or it is by retail, or in small parcels. The 
carrying trade is that of transporting com- 
modities from one country to another by 
water.— 8. Men engaged in the same occu- 
pation; as, publishers and booksellers speak 
of the customs of the trade. 

All this authorship, you perceive, is anon3rnious; It 
gives me no reputation except among the trade. 

IV. Irving. 
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0, A trade-wind. See Tradb-winb.— 10. t In- 
struments of ally occupation. 


The shepherd bears 

His house and household g^oods, his trade of war. 

Dryden. 

-Board of trade, a department of the Brit- 
ish government having very wide and im- 
portent functions respecting the trade and 
navigation of the kingdom. It is a perma- 
nent conamittee of the privy-council, and is 
presided over by a member of the cabinet, 
as president, there being also a permanent 
secretary, a parliamentary secretary, a 
comptroller-general of the commercial, 
labour, and statistical department, five de- 
partmental assistant secretaries, and n large 
staff of professional and other officials. The 
different departments include the following : 
(o) the oornmercial, labour, and statistical 
department, whose duties are to advise the 
government on matters relating to tariffs 
and burdens on trade, to prepare the official 
volumes of statistics periodically issued, and 
also special statistical returns for members 
of parliament, Ac. It gives information 
regardlnt^ the state of the labour market, 
and publishes the Board qf Trade Journal, 
a monthly periodical containing much mat- 
ter of value to commercial men and others. 
(b) The railway department, which has the 
supervision of railways and railway com- 
panies, and which must be supplied with 
notices of application for railway acts, and 
with plans, before the relative bill can be 
brought before parliament. Before a line 
is opened the permission of the board must 
be got ; and on the occurrence of an acci- 
dent notice must be sent to the depart- 
ment, which is then empowered to take 
any measures it may deem necessary. It 
also takes under its supervision tramways, 
subways, canals, &c. (c) The bankruptcy de- 
partment, which appoints official receivers 
and generally carries out the provisions of 
the bankruptcy laws, (d) The fisheries and 
harbour department, which exercises a su- 
pervision over harbours, lighthouses, fisher- 
ies, pilotage, <£;c. (e) The marine department, 
which has to see to the registration, condi- 
tion, and discipline of merchant ships, to 
watch over the mercantile marine offices; 
to take measures for the prevention of 
crimping, to see that the regulations with 
regard to the engagement of seamen and 
apprentices are carried out; to examine 
officers; to make investigations into cases of 
gross misconduct and wrecks, and generally 
10 undertake the business thrown upon the 
board by the various shipping acts. (/) The 
financial department, which has to keep the 
accounts of the board, controlling the re- 
ceipts and expenditure. It has also to deal 
with Greenwich pensions, seamen’s savings- 
banks, the proper disposal of the effects of 
seamen dying abroad, and the like.— Syn. 
Profession, occupation, office, calling, avo- 
cation, employmeut, commerce, dealing, 
traffic. 

Trade (trad), a. Pertaining to or character- 
istic of trade, or of a particular trade ; as, 
a trade practice; a trade ball or dinner. 

Trade (trad), v.i. pret. & pp. traded; ppr. 
tradif^. 1. To bai^r or to buy and sell; to 
deal in the exchange, purchase, or sale of 
goods, wares, and merchandise, or anything 
else ; to traffic ; to carry on commerce as a 
business. -- 2. To buy and sell or excliange 
property, in a single instance; as, A traded 
with B lor a horse or a number of sheep.— 

8. To engage in affairs generally; to deal In 
any way; to transact; to have to do. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death ? Skak. 

Trade (trad), v.t. To sell or exchange in 
commerce; to barter. 


They traded the persons of men. Ezek. xxvii. 13. 
Ready to dicker and to swap, to trade rifles and 


watches. 


Cooler. 


^ade,t pret. of tread. Trod. Chaucer. 
nitule-allowaxice (trad'al-lou-ans), n. A 
discount allowed to dealers in or retailers 
of articles to be sold again. 

Traded t (trad'ed), a. Versed; practised. 


Eyes and ears. 

Two traded pitots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and Judgment. Skak 


^OdefiU (trad'ful), a. Commercial; busy 
in traffic. ‘ Tradeful merchants. ' Spenser. 
‘The trotfefnf city's hum.’ T. Whartm. 

Trade*liaU (trad^ll, n. a large hall in a 
city or town for meetings of manufacturers, 
traders, Ac. ; also, a hall devoted to meet- 


ings of the incorporated trades of a town, 
city, or district 

Trade-mark (tr&d'mkrk), n. A distinguish- 
ing mark or device adopted by a manufac- 
turer and impressed on his goods, labels, Ac., 
to distinguish them from those of others. 
In England, the United States, and other 
countries the registration and protection of 
trade-marks is regulated by statute. The 
earliest trade-marks appear to have been 
those which were used in the manufacture 
of paper, and which are known as water- 
marks. Of these the earliest appears to be 
on a document bearing the date 1361, i.e. 
shortly after the invention of paper from 
linen rags. 

Trade -price (trad 'prig), n. The price 
charged to dealers in articles to be sold 
again. 

Tntder (trad'fer), n. l. One engaged in trade 
or commerce; a dealer in buying and selling 
or barter; as, afradertoNew York; a trader 
to China; a country <r«dcr. ‘ Traders riding 
to London with fat purses.’ Skak. ~ 2. A 
vessel employed regularly in any particular 
trade, whether foreign or coasting ; as, an 
East India trader; a coasting trader. 
Trade-sale (trad'sal), n. a special auction 
or sale of articles suited to a particular class 
of dealers. 

Tradescantla (tra-des-kau'shi-a), n. [Tn 
honour of John Tradescant, gardener to 
Charles I.] A genus of lily-like plants, nat. 
order Commelynaceae. The species are 
natives of 
America and 
India, and 
many of them 
are cultivated 
as ornamen- 
tal plants in 
flower-gardens. 

They well 
marked by 
their three se- 
pals, three pe- 
tals, three - 
celled capsule, 
and fllaments 
clothed with 
jointed hairs. 

T. virginica, a 
is' orth Ameri- 
can species, is 
known by the 
name of spi- 
derwort It 
has succulent 
stems, shin- 
ing, grass-like 
leaves, and 
blue or purple flowers, and it is common in 
the flower - borders of English gardens. 
Other species are cultivated. 

Tradesfolk (tradz'fSk), n. pi. People em- 
ployed in trade. 

By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk wooiA. soon 
get all the money of the kingdom into their hands. 

Swift. 

Tradesmail (tradz'man),n. 1. A shopkeeper. 

From a plain tradesman with a shop he is now grown 
up a very rich country gentleman. Arbuthnot. 

2. A man having a trade or handicraft; a 
mechanic; as, a bad tradesman is never 

f fleased with his tools. [So used in Scot- 
and and America, formerly probably in 
England also.] 

Trades-people (tradz'pe-pl), n. pi. People 
employed in various trades. 

TradeB-tmiOn (trSdz-un'yon), n. A com- 
bination of workmen of particular trades 
or manufactures to enable each member to 
secure the conditions most favourable for 
labour; an association of workmen formed 
principally for the purposesof regulating the 
prices and the hours of labour, and in many 
cases the number of men engaged by an 
employer, the number of apprentices which 
may be bound in proportion to the journey- 
men employed by a master, and the like. 
As accessories these unions may collect 
funds for benefit societies, insurance of tools, 
libraries, and reading-rooms; but their fund, 
to which every member must regularly con- 
tribute a stated sum, is principidly reserved 
for enabling the men to resist, by strikes 
and otherwise, such action on the part of 
the employers as would tend to lower the 
rate of wages or lengthen the hours of la- 
bour. Also written Trade-union. 

Trades -unloziisin (tradz-fln'yon-km), n. 
The principles or practices of the members 
of a trades-union. 

Trades-unionist (trkdz-Un'yon-ist), n. A 



member of a trades-union; one who favours 
the system of trades-unions. 
Trades-woman (tradz‘wii-man), n. A 
woman who trades or is skilled in trade. 
Trade-Wind (trad'wind), n. [That is, wind 
blowing in a regular trade or course. ] One of 
those perpetual or constant winds which 
occur in all open seas on both sides of the 
equator, and to the distance of about 30* 
north and south of it. On the north of the 
equator their direction is from the north- 
east (varying at times a point or two of the 
compass either way); on the southof the equa- 
tor they proceed from the south-east. The 
origin of the trade-winds is this The great 
heat of the torrid zone rarefies and makes 
lighter the air of that region, and in conse- 
quence of this rarefaction the air rises and 
ascends into the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere. To supply its place colder air from 
the northern and southern regions rushes 
towards the equator, which, also becoming 
rarefied, ascends In its turn. The heated 
air which thus ascends into the upper 
regions of the atmosphere being there con- 
densed flows northward and southward to 
supply the deficiency caused by the under- 
currents blowing towards the equator. 
These undercurrents coming from the 
north and south are, in consequence of the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, deflected from 
their course as they approach the equatorial 
region, and thus become north-east and 
south-east winds, constituting the trade- 
winds. The belt between the two trade- 
winds is characterized by calms, frequently 
interrupted, however, by violent storms. 
The position of the sun has an influence on 
the strength and direction of the trade- 
winds, for when the sun is near the tropic 
of Cancer the south-east wind becomes 
gradually more southerly and stronger and 
the north-east weaker and more easterly. 
The effect is reversed when the sun ap- 
proaches towards the tropic of Capricorn. 
'J’rade- winds are constant only over the 
open ocean, and the larger the expanse of 
ocean over which thev blow (as in the Pa- 
cific) the more steady they are. When 
these winds blow over laud they are ob- 
structed and their direction changed by 
coming in contact with high land or moun- 
tains. In some places the trade-winds 
become periodical, blowing one half of the 
year in one direction and the otlicr half in 
the opposite direction. See Monsoon. 
Trading (trad'ing), o. 1. Carrying on com- 
merce; engaged in trade; as. a trading 
company. ‘A trading and manufacturing 
t</wn.’ W. Irving, 

Alexandria under the Romans was still the centre of 
the tradinjjr world. Sharj>e. 

2. Applied in a disparaging sense to a per- 
son whose public actions are regulated by 
his interest rather than his principles; hav- 
ing the character of an adventurer; venal. 

It may be made the cloak for every spccie.s of flagi- 
tious and sordid calculation ; and what in him wasomy 
a sophistical self-deception, or a mere illusion of dan- 
gerous self-Iove.might have been, by the common herd 
of trading }>oliticians. used as the cover for every low 
and despicable and unprincipled artifice. Jirouj^ham. 

Tradition (tra-di'shon). n. [Fr. tradition, 
from L. traditio, a handing over or deliver- 
ing, from trado, to deliver— fmns, over, and 
do, to give. Treason is a doublet of this 
word.] 1. The act of handing over something 
in a fonnal legal manner ; delivery ; the act 
of delivering into the hands of another. 

A deed takes effect only from the tradition or de- 
livery, Blackstone. 

2. The handing down of opinions, doctrines, 
practices, rites, and customs from father tc 
son, or from ancestors to posterity; the trans- 
mission of any opinions or practice from 
forefathers to descendants by oral com- 
munication, without written memorials. 

Councils (oecumenical) meet to give truth already 
known by divine tradition a more precise expression 
for common and universal use. Cardinal Manning-. 

3. That which is handed down from age to 
age by oral communication; knowledge or 
belief transmitted without the aid of written 
memorials; specifically, in tkeol. that body 
of doctrine and discipline, or any article 
thereof, supposed to have been put forth by 
Christ or his apostles, and not committed 
to writing, but still held by many as a mat- 
ter of faith. 

But let us look a little more closely into this myste- 
rious tradition, and endeavour to estimate it at Its 
worth. It is a name for a multitude of tales and re- 
ports that were afloat in the early ages of Christianity 
—the hearsay of the church— compounded of fact 
and fiction, of the marvellous and the sober, of the 
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probable and the absurd, thrown tog^ether in one in- 
dissoluble mass. To confide the perpetual miracle 
of infallibility to such proof as this betrays surely ex- 
traordinary notions of the value of evidence. 

y. Martineau, 

Tradition t (tra-di'shon), v.t To transmit 
by way of tradition. 

The follouring^ story is . . . traditioned with very 
much credit amongst our English Cutholics. Fuller. 

Traditional (tra-di'shon-al), a. l. Of. per- 
taining to, or derived from tradition ; t:om- 
municated from ancestors to descendants by 
word only; transmitted from age to age 
without writing; founded on reports not 
having the authenticity or value of histor- 
ical cadence; as, traditional opinions; tra- 
ditional evidence; the traditional exposi- 
tions of the Scriptures. —2. Observant of 
tradition; regulated by accepted models or 
traditions irrespective of true principles; 
conventional. 

Card. God in heaven forbid 

We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary i . . . 

Buck. You are too senseless-obstinate, my lord, 

Too ceremonious and traditional. Shak. 

Tradltloiialisin(tra-di'shon-al-izm), n. Ad- 
herence to tradition; specifically, the doc- 
trine that our faith is to be based on or 
regulated by what we are told by competent 
authority exclusive of the exercise of reason. 
Traditionalist (tra-di'shon-al-ist), n. One 
who holds to tradition or traditionalism. 
Traditionality (tra-di'shon-ar'i-ti), n. 
What is handed down by tradition. [Rare.] 

Many a man doing loud work in the world stands only 
on some thin traditionality, conventionality. Carlyle. 

Traditionally (tra-di'shon-al-li), ado. In a 
traditional manner; by transmission from 
father to son or from age to age ; as, an 
opinion or doctrine traditionally derived 
from the apostles. 

'Tradltionarily ( tra - di ' shon - a - ri - li ), adv. 

In a traditionary manner; by tradition. 
Traditionary ( tra-di'shon-a-ri ), a. Same 
as Traditional. 

The reveries of the Talmud, a collection of Jewish 
traditionary interpolations, are unrivalled in the re- 
gions of absurdity. Buckminster. 

Traditionary (tra-di'ahon-a-ri), n. Among 
the Jews, one who acknowledges the autho- 
rity of traditions and explains the Scriptures 
by them. 

Traditioniat, Traditioner (ti’a-di'shon-ist, 
tra-di'shon-Or), n. One who adheres to tra- 
dition. 

Traditive (trad'i-tiv), a. Of or pertaining 
to or based on tradition; traditional. [Rare.] 

Suppose we on things traditii'e divide. Dryden. 
Traditive systems grow up in a course of genera- 
tions and . , . acquire those kinds and degrees of 
adhesion according to which a trustworthy authority 
may at length be formed, to which a person unin- 
formed on tne subject may reasonably defer. 

Gladstone. 

■Traditor(trad'it-or),n. Latin pi. Traditores 
(trad'i-to-rez). [L.] One who gives up, sur- 
renders, or delivers; a betrayer; a traitor; 
a name of infamy given to Christians who 
in the first ages of the church, during the 
persecutions, delivered the Scriptures or the 
goods of the church to their persecutors to 
save their lives. Hooker. 

Tradrllle ( tra-drir ), n. Same as Tredille. 
Lamb. 

'Traduce (tra-dus'). V.t. pret. pp, traduced; 
ppr. traducing. [L. traduco, traducerc, to 
lead along, to exhibit as a spectacle, to dis- 
grace, to transfer— trans, across, over, and 
dueo, to lead. ] 1. 1 To represent; to exhibit; 
to display; to make an example of. Bacon. 
2. To represent as blamable; to misrepresent 
wilfully; to defame; to slander; to malign; 
to calumniate; to vilify. 

A.S long as men are malicious and designing, they 
will be traducing'. Dr. H. More. 

He had the baseness not to acknowledge his bene- 
factor, but instead of it to traduce me in libel. 

Dryden. 

8.t To translate from one language into an- 
other.— 4. t J’o draw aside from duty; to se- 
duce. 

I can never forget the weakness of the traduced 
soldiers. Beau. &• FI. 

6.t To continue by deriving one from an- 
other; to propagate or reproduce, as animals; 
to distribute by propagation. 

From those only the race of perfect animals were 
propagated, and hviduced over the earth. 

SirM. Hale. 

—Decry, Depreciate, Detract, Traduce. See 
under DBORY. 

Traduoement (tra-dfls'ment), n. The act 
of traducing; misrepresentation; ill founded 
censure; defamation; calumny; obloquy. 

Rome must know 

The value of her own ; ’twere a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement. 

To hide your doings. SAak. | 
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TradUCexxt(tra-dua^ent), a. [See Tbaduob.] 
Slandering; slanderous. [Rare.] 

Traduoer (tra-dus'6r), n. 1. One that tra- 
duces; a slanderer; a calumniator. 

He found both spears and arrows in the mouths of 
his traducers. Bp. Hall. 

2. t One who derives or deduces. FuXUr. 
Traduclan. Traducianlat (tra-du'si-an, tra- 
du'si-an-ist), n. [From traduce in sense of 
reproduce or propagate.] In theol. a be- 
liever in traduclanism; a name given by the 
Pelagians to those who taught that original 
sill was transmitted from parent to child. 
Traduclanism (tra-du^si-au-izm ), n. [See 
above.] In theol. (a) the doctrine that the 
souls of children as well as their bodies are 
begotten by reproduction from the substance 
of the parents, as opposed to Creationism and 
InfuHionism. (h) The doctrine of the trans- 
mission of original sin from parent to child. 
Traduclbld (tra-dus'i-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being traduced. —2. t Capable of being de- 
rived, transmitted, or propagated. 

Though oral tradition might be a cojupetent dis- 
coverer of the original of a Kingdom, yet such a tra- 
dition were incompetent without written monuments 
to derive to us tlte original laws, because they are of 
a com])lex nature, and therefore not orally traducible 
to so great a distance of ages. Sir M. Hale. 

Traduclngly (tra-dus'ing-li), adv. In a tra- 
ducing manner; slanderously; by way of de- 
famation. 

Traduett (tra-dukt'), v.t. [L. traduco, tra- 
ductum. See Traduoe ] To derive or de- 
duce; also, to transmit; to propagate. 

No soul of man from seed traducted is. 

Dr. IL More. 

Traduett (tra-dukt'), n. That which is trans- 
ferred or translated; a translation. ‘The 
traduct may exceed the original.’ Howell. 
Traduction (tra-duk'shon), n. [L. traductU), 
from traduco, traductuin. See Traduok.] 

1. t Derivation from one of the same kind; 
propagation; reproduction. 

If by traduction came thy mind. 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good. 

Dryden. 

2. t Tradition; transmission from one to an- 
other. ‘ 'Traditional communication and tra- 
duction of truths.’ Sir M. Hale.—Z. Convey- 
ance; transportation; act of transferring; as, 
the traduction of animals from Europe to 
America by shipping. [Rare.]— 4. Transi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. 

Bacon. 

5. t Translation from one language into an- 
other. Cowley.—^. The act of giving origin 
to a soul by procreation: opposed to ii\j'u- 
sion. See Traduoianism. 

Traductive (tra-dnk'tiv).a. Capable of being 
deduced; derivable. Warhurton. [Rare.] 
Trafalgar (tra-fal-gUr'), n. In printing, a 
large type used for hand -bills or posting 
bills. 

Traffic < traf'ik ), n. [ Fr. trafic. It. trajfico, 
Sp. trafico, trafago, traffic. Origin doubtful. 
Wedgwood remarks: ‘ Like many of the words 
of S of France it has probably a Celtic origin. 
W, trafu, to stir, to agitate, tiafod, a stirring, 
turning about, bustle.' A common deriva- 
tion is from L. tran», across, and /acio, to 
make. Diez thinks the syllable fic may re- 
present the L. vices, exchange.] 1. An inter- 
change of goods, merchandise, or property 
of any kind between countries, comna unities, 
or individuals ; trade ; commerce. ‘ Traffi.c 
in honoui*s, places, and pardons.’ Macaulay. 

It hath in solemn synods been decreed. . . . 

To admit no traffic to our adverse towns. Shak. 

2. Goods or persons passing to and fro, 
along a road, railway, canal, steamboat 
route, or the like, viewed collectively; as, 
the street trajffic is large; the railway traMc; 
the Atlantic trajJlc.~X Dealings; inter- 
course. — 4.t A piece of business; a transac- 
tion. 

The fearful passage of their death-mark'd love, . . . 
Is now the two hours’ tr<\ffic of our stage. Shak. 

6. The subject of traffic; commodities for 
market. [Rare. ] 

You'll see a draggled damsel 
From Billingsgate her fishy trc^c bear. Gay 

Syn. Trade, commerce, dealings, business, 
intercourse. 

Traffic (traf'ik), v.i. pret. & pp. trajflcked; 
ppr. tra^cking. [Fr. trafiquer; It. trajficare; 
Sp. trajicar or trafagar. See the noun. ] 
1. To trade; to pass goods and commodities 
from one person to another for an equivalent 
in goods or money ; to buy and sell wares; 
to carry on commerce. 

Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining. Shah. 
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2. To have business; to deal; to have to do; 
to trade meanly or mercenarily. ‘Traffic 
with thee for a prince’s ruin.’ Rowe. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffic wnh Macbeth 
In riddles and afUurs of death? Shak. 

Traffic t (traf'ik), v.t. l. To exchange in 
traffic. ‘We shall at the best hut traffic toys 
and baubles.’ Dr. H. More.~~2. Jo bargain; 
to negotiate; to arrange. 

He trafficked the return cf King James, 

Drummond. 

Trafficable t ( traf'ik-a-bl ), a. Capable of 
being disposed of in traffic; marketable. 
Bp. HaU. 

Trafficker (traf'ik-6r), n. One who traffics; 
one who carries on commerce ; a trader ; a 
merchant. Is. xxili. 8. Often used in a de- 
rogatory sense. 

In it are so many Jews very rich, and so great traf- 
fickers, that they have most of tlie Engli^ trade in 
their hands. Addison. 

Trafficless (traf'lk-les), a. Destitute of traf- 
fic or trade. 

Traffic-manager (tmf'ik-man-aj-6r),n. The 
manager of the traffic on a railway, canal, 
and the like. 

Traffic-return (trafik-re-t6rn), n. A peri- 
odical statement of the receipts for goods 
and passengers on a railway line, canal, and 
the like. 

Traffic-taker (traf'ik-tak-6r), ji. A computer 
of the returns of traffic on a particular rail- 
way line or road. 

Tragacanth (trag'a-kanth), n. [L. traga- 
canthum, Gr. tragakantha—tragos, a goat, 
and akantha, a tnom. ] 1. Goat’s-thorn, a 
leguminous plant of the genus Astragalus, 
the A. Tragacantha, long reputed to be 
the source of the tragacanth of commerce, 
though it yields no concrete gum . but merely 
a gummy juice used in confectionery. 'The 
name is also applied to other members of the 
genus. ~2. A variety of gum familiarly termed 
gum-dragon or gum-tragacanth. It is the 
produce of several species of the genus Astra- 
galus, natives of the mountainous regions of 
Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, Kurdistan, and 



T ragacanth {A stragalus gummifer). 


Persia. In commerce tragacanth occurs in 
small twisted thread-like pieces, or in flat- 
tened cakes. The colour is whitish or yel- 
lowish. 'ITagacanth is devoid of taste or 
smell. It swells in the mouth, and is lu- 
bricous. It is composed of gum, bassorin, 
starch, and vegetable membrane, and is im- 
perfectly soluble. It is used In the form of 
mucilage, and of powder, to suspend heavy 
powders in water, and also to make lozenges 
and pills. It is demulcent, and is used in 
coughs and catarrhs. It Is employed also in 
calico-printing and in cloth-flnishing, while 
inferior kinds are used by shoemakers to 
glaze the edges of the soles of boots and 
shoes. 

Traflraoantliine (trag'a-kan-thin), n. Same 
as Bassorine. 

TrakaliBXn (trag'al-izm), n, [Gr. tragos, a 
g(^.] Goatishness from high feeding; sala- 
ciousness; sensuality. Quart. Rev. [Rare.] 

Tragedian (tra-je'di-an), 11 . [L. tragatdue. 

See Tragedy.] l. A writer of tragedy. 

Thence what the lofty, grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence. MtlUm. 

Admiration may or may not properly be excited 
by tragedy, but until this important question is settled 
the name of tragedian may be at pleasure given to • 
or withheld from the author of Rodo^ne. 

G. Saintsbury. 

2. An actor of tragedy: sometimes appa- 


w, toig; wh, wiiig; zh, azure. —See Kby. 
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rently applied to an actor or player in 
genex^. 

Those you were wont to take delight in, the fra- 
g-edians of the city. Shak. 

Tragedienne (tra-j6'di-en, Fr. trft-zhii-de- 
en), n. [liY. tragedienne. A female actor of 
tragedy; a tragic actress. 

TragedlOUSt (tra-jS'di-us),®. Tragical. Fah- 
yan. 

nugedy (traj'e-di). n. [L. tragcedia, from 
Gr. tragOdia (r^etyi^Stat), tragedy— a 
he-goat, and due (^^), a song, from aeido, 
to sing, because, it is said, a goat was the 
prize of the early tragic choirs in Athens. ] 

1. A dramatic poem, representing an im- 
portant event or a series of events in the 
fife of some person or persons, in which the 
diction is elevated and the catastrophe me- 
lancholy; that kind of drama which repre- 
sents a tragical situation or a tragical 
character. Tragedy originated among the 
Greeks in the worship of the god Dionysus 
or Bacchus. A Greek tragedy always con- 
sisted of two distinct parts; the di^ogue, 
which corresponded in its general features 
to the dramatical compositions of modern 
times; and the chorus, the whole tone of 
which was lyrical rather than dramatical, 
and which was meant to be sung, while the 
dialogue was intended to be recited. The 
unity of time; namely, that the duration 
of the action should not exceed twenty-four 
hours; aud that of place, namely, that the 
scene in which the events occur should be 
the same throughout, are modern inven- 
tions. 

Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest; comedy 
is poetry in unlimited jest. Coleridge. 

2. Tragedy personified or the muse of tra- 
gedy. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy, 

In .sceptred pall come .sweeping by. Milton. 

3. A fatal and mournful event; any event 
in which human lives are lost by human 
violence, more particulaily by unauthorized 
violence. 

But I shall laugh at this a twelvemonth hence, 
That they who brought me in my inaster‘!> hate, 

I live to look, upon their tragedy. Shak. 

Traget,t n. [See Trajetour.] A juggling 
trick; an iiniKjsture. Chaucer. Written 
also Treget. 

Tragetour.t n. [O.Fr. trajectaire, a jug- 
gler, one w ho leaps through hoops. See Tra- 
JECT,] A juggler; a magiciau; an impostor; 
a cheat. Chaucer. Written also 
Trajetour. 

TraglS' (tra'ji-a), n. [In honour of Jerome 
Bock, generally called Tragus, a German Im- 
tanist, hock and Gr. tragos both siguifying 
goat.] A genus of plants, nat. order Euphor- 
biacesD Some of the species are climbing in 
habit, and some of them sting like nettles. 
They are found in the subtropical regions of 
the Old and New Worlds. The roots of T. can- 
nahina, given in infusion, are considered 
diaphoretic and alterative. 

Tragic, Tragical (traj'ik, traj'ik-al), a. [L. 
tragicuH. See TRAGEDY.] 1. Pertaining to 
tragedy ; of the nature or character of tra- 
gedy ; as, a tragic poem ; a tragic play or 
representation. [In this sense Tragic is now 
the more conmion form.] 

This man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. Shak. 

2. Connected with or characterized by hlood- 
Bhed or loss of life; moumful ; dreadful; cala- 
mitous ; as, the trcLgic or tragical scenes of 
the Indian mutiny. 

Ilopuig the consequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shak. 
All things grew more tragic and more strange. 

Tennyson. 

8. Expressive of tragedy, the loss of life, or 
of sorrow. 

I now must change those notes to tragic. Milton. 

TraglCt (traj'ik), n. 1. An author of tragedy. 
Savage. - 2. A tragedy; a tragic drama. 
Prior. 

Tragically (traj'lk-al-li), adv. 1. In a tragic 
manner; in a manner t>efitting tragedy. 

Juvenal's genius was sharp and eager; and as his 
provocatioxui were great he has revenged them tragi- 
Dryden. 

2. Mournfully; aorrowfully; calamitously. 

Many complain and cry out very tragically of the 
wretchedness of their hearts. South. 

Traglcalneas (traj'ik-al-nes), n. The quality 
of being tragical ; fatality ; moumfulness ; 
sadness. 

We moralize the fable in the tragicalness of the 
event. Dr. //. More. 

Tragi -comedy (tral-i-kom'e-di), n. [Fr. 
trOfgi-comMie.] A kind of dramatic piece 


in which serious and comic scenes are 
blended; a composition partaking of the 
nature of both tragedy and comedy, of which 
the event is not unhappy, 

Tragl-comlc, Tragl-oomlcal (traj-i-kom'- 
ik, traj-i-kom'ik-al), a. Pertaining to tragi- 
comedy; partaking of a mixture of grave 
and comic scenes. 

Julian felt toward him that tragi-comic sensation 
which makes us pity the object which excites it, not 
the less that we are somewhat inclined to laugh amid 
our sympathy. Sir IT. Scott. 

Tragl-comlcally ( traj-i-kom'ik-al-li ), adv. 

In a tragi-comical manner. 
Traglcomlpastoral ( traj ' i - com - i - pas'To- 
ral), a. Partaking of the nature of tragedy, 
comedy, and pastoral poetry. Qay. 
TraglcuB (trayi-kus), [See Tragus ] In 
anat. a proper muscle of the ear, which 
pulls the point of the tragus a little for- 
ward. 

Tragopan (trag'o-panj.n. [Gr. tragos, a goat, 
ancfPaii, the deity: so called from the pro- 
tuberances on its head ] A beautiful genus 
of birds, called otherwise Ceriornis, of the 
family Phasianidte. 7’. or C. Lathami, a 
native of Nepaul, Tibet, and the Himalayas, 
is closely allied to the turkey. 'I’he plum- 
age is spotted, and two fleshy protuberances 
hang from behind the eyes. When the bird 
is excited it can erect these protuberances 
until they look like a pair of honis. A 
large wattle hangs at either side of the lower 
mandible. 

Tragopogon (trag-o-pd'gon), n. [Gr. tragos, 
a goat, and p^gon, a beard.] Ooat’s-beard, 
a gentis of plants. .See Goat’s-beard. 
TraguIidSB (tra-gfi'li-de), n. pi. A family of 
ungulate mammals, sub-order Artiodactyla, 
and containing the smallest living repre- 
sentatives of the order. They are charac- 
terized by the total absence of horns in 
both sexes, and by the presence of canines 
in both jaws, those in the upi)er jaw being 
in the form of tusks in the males, but much 
smaller in the females. The family includes 
the Hyomosclius of Westeni Africa, and 
some four or five species of Tragulus from 
India. They are all very small elegant ani- 
mals, and, though commonly called ‘musk- 
deer,’ they have no musk-gland. 

Tragulus (trag'u-lus), n. [From Or. tragos, 
a goat, from the strong smell posse.ssed by 
the genuine musk-deer, which, however, be- 
longs to a different genus.] A genus of small 
Asiatic moschine deer, family Tragulida*, 
including the 7’. Javanicus, or napu of 
Java; the kanchil or pi^y musk-deer (T. 
pygmoeus). The latter is very small, and 
renowned for its cunning in the Asiatic 
isles us the fox is with us, being said to 
feign death when snared, and then to leap 
up aud run otf when disentangled from the 
snare. 

Tragus (trag'us), n. [From Gr. tragos, a 
goat, from its being fuiTiished, in some per- 
son.s, with a tuft of hair like the beard of a 
goat ] In anat, a small cartilaginous emi- 
nence at the entrance of the external ear. 
Trale,t V.t. To betray. Chaucer. 

Traik (truk). V.i. [Sw. trmka, to walk with 
difficulty.] To wander idly from place to 
place. —To traik a/ter, to follow in a loung- 
ing or dangling way; to dangle after. Sir 
W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

'nralket (trak'et), a. Fatigued and be- 
draggled. [Scotch.] 

T-rall (te'ral), 7i. A form of railway rail 
having two flanges above which form a wide 
tread for the wheels of the rolling-stock. 
Trail (tral), V.t. [In sense of to drag, from 
the old noun traile, a sledge, from L. tra- 
giila, a sledge, a drag-net, from traho, to 
draw, through some French form equivalent 
to Sp. trailla, a drag for levelling ground, 
Pg, tralha, a drag-net, Prov. tralh, traces, 
track; hence akin to train. In sense of to 
huntdirectlyfrom O.Fr. trailler, to hunt by 
the scent, which seems to be of same origin. 
Comp, also Fr. tiraUler, to pull about, from 
tirer, to pull, of Germanic origin - E. to 
tear. ] 1, To draw behind or along the ground ; 
to drag. ‘That long behind he trails his 
pompous robe.’ Pope. 

Along the field I will the T rojan trait. Shak. 

They shall not trail me through their streets 

Like a wild beast. Milton. 

Some idly trail'd their sheep-hooks on the ground, 
And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 
With ebon-tipped fiutes. Keats. 

2. Milit. to carry in an oblique, forward 
position, with the breech near the ground, 
the piece being held by the right hand near 
the middle ; as, to traU arms.— 8. To tread 
down, as grass by walking through ; to lay 


flat; as, to trail grass.— 4. To hunt or follow- 
up by the track.— 6. To quiz; to draw out; 
to play upon, or take the advantage of the 
ignorance of. [Provincial English. ] See- 
Trail, n. 7. 

I presently perceived she was (what is vernacularly 
termed) trailing Mrs. Dent; that is, playing on her 
ignorance; her trail might be clever, but it was. 
decidedly not good-natured. Charlotte Bronte. 

Trail (tral), v.i. 1. To be trailed or dragged; 
to sweep over a surface by being pulled. 

‘ The trailing garments of the night. ’ Long- 
fellow. — 2. To grow to great length, espe- 
cially when slender and creeping upon the 
ground, as a plant; to grow with long shoots 
or stems so as to need support. — 
arbutus. See Arbutus. 

Trail (trM), n. l. Track followed by the 
hunter; nlark or scent left on the ground 
by anything pursued. 

How cheerfully on the false trail they cry 1 Shak. 

‘ They hunt old trails,' said Cyril, ‘very well.' 

Tennyson. 

2. Anything drawn to length; as, the trail 
of a meteor; a trail of smoke. ‘When 
lightning shoots in glitt’ring trails along.' 
Rowe.—^. Anything drawn behind in long 
undulations; a train. ‘And drew behind a 
radiant trail of liair.’ Pope.— 4. An Indian 
footpath or road ; a road made simply by 
Indians travelling. [United States.]— 5. f A 
vehicle dragged along; a sled or sledge.— 
C. In ordnance, the end t)f the stock of a 
gnn-cai'riage, which rests upon the ground 
when a gun is unlimbered, or in position 
for firing, — 7. The act of playing upon, or 
taking advantage of, a person’s ignorance. 
Sec Trail, v.t. h.—S. In arch, a running 
enrichment of leaves, flowers, tendrils, &c., 
in the hollow mouldings of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

Trail-board (tral-bord), ?».. Naut a term 
for a carved or ornamented board on each 



a. Trail -board. 

side of the stem of a vessel and stretching^ 
h’om it forward to the figure-head. 

TraHt (tral), n. [Fr. treiUe, a trellis] A 
sort of trellis or frame for running or climb- 
ing plants. 

Trail (tral), n. (Ablirev. of entrails.] In 
cookery, intestines of certain birds, as the 
snipe, and fishes, as the red mullet, which 
are sent to the table instead of being ex- 
tracted or drawn. The name is sometimes 
given to the entrails of sheep. 

Trailer (tral'er), n. One who or that which 
trails; specifically, a plant which cannot 
grow upward without support; a trailing 
plant or trailing branch. ‘ Swings the trailer 
from the crag. ’ Tennyson. ‘ Lowest fra lYer 
of a weeping elm. ' J. Jt. Lowell. 
Trailing-spring (traUing- spring), n. A 
spring fixed in the axle-box of the trailing- 
wheels of a locomotive engine, and so placed 
ns to assist in deadening any shock whiuh 
may occur. Weale. 

Trailing -wheel ( tral'ing-whei ), n. J'ho 
hind wlieel of a carriage, especially the 
wheel behind tJie driving-wheel of a loco- 
motive engine. 

Trail-net (tral' net), n. A net drawn or 
trailed behind a boat, or by two persons on 
opposite banks in sweeping a stream; a. 
drag-net. 

Train (tran), V. f. [Fr. trainer, O.Vt. trainer, 
trahiner, to draw; It. trainare, L.L. trahi- 
nare, a derivative from L. trahere, to draw 
(whence tract, abstract, &c.); akin trail. 
The transition of meanings from draw or 
drag to educate, Ac., is similar to that liv 
educate, lit. to draw or lead out.] 1. To- 
draw along; to trail. 

Not distant far with heavy pace the foe 
Approaching gross and huge ; in hollow cube 
Training hli devilish enginery impaled 
On every side with shadowing squadrons deep. 


Milton. 


Fite, flir, fat. fftll; m€, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mbve; ttibe, tub, buU; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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2. To draw by artifice, stratagem, persua- 
sion, promise, or the like; to entice; to al- 
lure. ‘ We did train him on.’ Shak. 

If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English to their side. Shak. 

0 train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note. 

Shak. 

3. To bring up; to educate ; to rear and in- 
struct: often followed by up. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 

Prov. xxii. 6. 

You have trained me like a peasant. Shak. 
Train 

To riper growth the mind and will. Tennyson. 

4. To form to any practice by exercise; to 
drill; to exercise; to discipline; as, to train 
the militia to the manual exercise; to train 
soldiers to the use of arms and to military 
tactics. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his servants. 

Gen. xiv. 14. 

6. To l)reak, tame, and reduce to docility; 
to render docile and able to perform certain 
actions; as, to train dogs or monkeys. 

The warrior horse here bred he’s taught to train. 

Dry den. 

6. To render capable of undergoing some 
unusual feat of exertion, by proper regimen 
and exercise; to increase the powers of en- 
durance of, especially as a preparative to 
some contest ; as, to train horses for the 
Derby; the university crews are well trained. 

7. In gardening, to lead or direct and form 
to a wall or espalier ; to form to a proper 
shape by growth an<i lopping or pruning; 
as, to train young trees. 

Tell her, when I'm gone, to train the rose-bush that 

1 set 

About the jjarlour window. Tetinyson. 

8. In niining, to trace, as a lode or vein to 
its head. —To train a gun, to point it at 
some object either forw.ird or abaft the 
beam, that is, not directly transverse to a 
vessel’s side. 

Train (tran), n. 1. That which is drawn 
along or after; that wliich is the hinder part 
or rear; a trail; as. (a) that part of a gown, 
robe, or the like, which trails behind the 
wearer. ‘To bear my lady’s <mm.’ Shak. 
(b) The tail of a comet, meteor, tfec. ‘ Stars 
with traiiiK of fire. ’ Shak. (c) The tail of a 
bird. 

The train steers their flight, and turns their bodies 
like the rudder of a ship. J^ay. 

(d) The after part of a gun-carriage; the 
trail.- 2. t That which draws along; specifi- 
cally, (a) something used to allure and en- 
tice; an artifice; a stratagem; a device. ‘ ’Po 
save his men from ambush and from train.’ 
Fairfax. 

Devilish Macbeth 

By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power. Shak. 

(b) Something tied to a lure to entice a 
hawk. Ilalliwell. (c) A trap for an animal. 
Halliwell . — 3. A consecution or succession 
of connected things; that which is drawn 
out in succession ; a series. 

Other truths reijuire a train of idca.s placed in or- 
der. Locke. 

To lead my Memrnius in a train 
Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 
That gods there are and deathless. Tennyson. 

4. State of procedure; regular method; pro- 
cess; course; as, affairs are now in a train 
for settlement. 

If things were once in this train . . . our duty 
would take root in our nature. Sw(ft. 

6. A number or body of followers or attend- 
ants; a retinue. ‘The king’s daughter with 
a lovely (rain.’ Addinon. 

Sir, I invite your highness and your train j 

T o my poor cell, Shak. 

6. A company in order; a procession. ‘Fair- i 
est of stars, last in the train of night. ’ Mil- 
ton. ‘Forced from their homes, a melan- 
choly train.’ Goldamith.~T. A continuous 
or connected line of carriages on a railway, 
together with the engine. 

I waited for the train at Coventry. Tennyson. 

8. A line of combustible material to lead 
fire to a charge or mine. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to 
wash his hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing 
of the mine ? Sir R. L Estrange. 

9. In macA. a set of wheels, or wheels and 
pinions in series, through which motion is 
transmitted in regular consecution; as, the 
train of a watch, that is, the wheels inter- 
vening between the barrel and the escape- 
ment ; the going train of a clock, that by 
which the hands are turned; the striking 


train, that by which the striking part is 
actuated. —10. In metal working, two or 
more pairs of connected rolls in a rolling- 
mill, and worked as one system. — 11. [Fr. 
traineau.^ A peculiar kind of sleigh used 
in Canada for the transportation of mer- 
chandise, wood, ttc. Bartlett. —Train of 
artillery, a certain number of field or siege 
pieces, with attendants, carriages, &c., or- 
ganized and equipped for a given duty. 
Train (tran), v.i. To undergo training; spe- 
cifically, (a) to be under training, as a re- 
cruit for the army; to be drilled for mili- 
tary service. (6) To prepare for the per- 
formauce of some feat requiring ceitain 
physical qualities. 

lYa^able (tran'a-bl). a. Capable of being 
trained or educated. Sir W. Scott. 
Train-band (tran'band), n. A band or com- 
pany of a force partaking of the nature of 
both militia and volunteers, instituted l)y 
James I. and dissolved by Charles II. The 
term was afterwards applied to the London 
militia, from which the 3d regiment of the 
line originated. 

He felt that, without some better protection than 
that of the train-bands and beef-eaters, his palace 
and person would hardly be secure. Macaulay. 

Sometimes used adjectively. 

A train-hand captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. Conper. 

Train-bearer (tran'i)ar-er), n. One who 
holds up a train; a supporter of the long 
state robes of a lady or public otticer. 
Trained (traud), pp. and a. 1. Having a train. 

He swooping went 

In his train'd gown about the stage. B. yoftson. 

2. Formed by training; exercised; educated; 
instructed; as, a trained eye or judgment. 
Trainelt (tran 'el), n. LD.Fr.] A trail-net; 
a (Irag-net. Holland. 

Trainer (tran'6r), n. 1. One who trains up; 
an instructor. -2. One who trains or pre- 
pares men, horses, ttc. , for the performance 
of feats requiring certain physical qualities, 
as an oarsman for a boat-race, a pugilist for 
a prize-fight, or a horse for racing.— 3. A 
wire or wooden frame for fastening flowers 
or shrubs to.— 4. A militia-man when called 
out for training or exercise. [Cnited States. ] 
Training (trun'ing), p. and a. Educating; 
teachmg and forming by practice.— Tmta- 
ing college. Same as Sornuil School. See 
Normal. 

Training (tran'ing), n. 1. The act or pro- 
cess of educating; education. 

I fully believe our intellectual training to be ex- 
cellent. Cambridge Sketches. 

2. Tlie act or process of increasing the powers 
of endurance, or of rendering the system 
capable of undergoing some unusual feat of ' 
exertion; also, the state of being in such a I 
condition; as, 1 am in capital training for 
a pedestrian tour. ‘ A professed pugilist; 
always in training.’ Diekem.—Z. In garden- 
ing, tile operation or art of forming young 
trees to a wall or espalier, or of causing them 
to grow in a shape suitable for that end.— 

4. The drilling or disciplining of troops; as, 
tile militia had just finished the annual 
training. 

Trainlng-daY (tran'ing-da), n. The day on 
which the militia are called out to be re- 
viewed. [United States.] 

Training-level (tran'ing-lev-el), n. A gra- 
vitating instrument for facilitating tlie ac- 
curate elevation and depression of cannon. 
Admiral Smyth. 

Training - pendulum ( tran ' ing - pen - du- 
lum), n. A pendulum to facilitate tlie ac- 
curate elevation and depression of guns by 
means of coloured spirits or quicksilver con- 
fined in a tube. Admiral Smyth. 
Tralnlng-Sblp (tran'ing-ship), n. A ship 
equipped with instructors, officers, &c., to 
train lads for the sea. 

Training- wail (tran'ing-wftl), n. A wall 
built up to determine the flow of water In a 
river or harbour. 

Txuln-mlle (tran'mil), n. In railways, a 
unit of work in railway accounts, one of the 
total number of miles run by all the trains 
of a system. 

Tlrain-Oil (tran'oil), n. [D. and L.O. traan, 
Dan. and Sw. tran, G. thran, train-oil; 
comp. D. traan, G. thrdne, a tear, a drop. ] 
The oil procured from the blubber or fat of 

Train-road (tran'rdd), n. A slight railway 
for small wagons in a mine. 
Train-tacklO(tran'tak-l),». A tackle hooked 
to the train of a gun to hold it to its place 
during action. 


Traj^t (tran'i), a. Belonging to train-oiL 
‘Where the huge hogsheads sweat with 
trainy oil. ’ Qay. 

Traipse (traps), v.i. To walk sluttishly or 
carelessly. See 'I'rapesing. 

Two slipshod Muses traipse along 
In lofty madness, meditating song, 

With tresses staring from poetic dreams, 

And never wash’d but in Castalia’s streams. Pope. 

[The above quotation is taken from Richard- 
son, who refers it to Dunciad, book ill., 
without specifying what edition. The pas- 
sage is different In the ordinary editions.] 
Trai8,tn.p(. [Fr. traits. See Trace, Trait.] 
The traces by which horses draw. Chaucer. 
Traised,! Trashed, [O.Fr. trair, trais- 
sant, to betray.] Betrayed. Chaucer. 
Trait (trat or trk), n. [Fr., a trait, a stroke, 
also the trace of a vehicle, from L. tractus, 
a drawing, a course, &c., from traho, trac- 
tum, to draw. See 'TRACT, Trace.] 1. A 
stroke; a touch. ‘From talk of war to traits 
of pleasantry. ' Tennyson. 

By this single trait, Homer makes an essential 
difference between the Iliad and Odyssey. 

JV. Broome. 

2. A distinguishing or peculiar feature; a 
peculiarity; as, a trait ot character. 
Traiteur (tra't6r), n. [Fr. ] The keeper of 
an eating-house; a restaurateur. 

Traitor (tra't6r), n. [O.Fr. traitor, traiteur, 
traitre; Mod. Fr. trattre, Sp. traidor. It. 
traditore; from L. traditor, from trado, to 
deliver up (whence tradition, treason)— 
trails, over, and do, datum, to give.] 1. One 
who violates his allegiance and betrays his 
country; one guilty of treason; one who, 
in breach of trust, delivers his country to its 
ohemy, or any fort or place intrusted to his 
defence, or who surrenders an army or body 
of troops to the enemy, unless when van- 
(jiiished; or one who takes arms and levies 
war against his country; or one who aids 
an enemy in conquering his country. See 
Treason. 

Tlicrc i.s no difference, in point of morality, whether 
a man calls me traitor in one word, or says I am one 
hired to betray my religion, and sell my country. 

Swift. 

2. One who betrays his trust; one guilty of 
perfidy or treachery. 

If you fhitter him, you are a great traitor to him. 

Bacon, 

Traitor (tra'tfer), a. Traitorous. ‘ His trai- 
tor eye. ’ Shak. 

Traitor] (tnVt^r), v.i. To act the traitor 
towards; to betray. ‘ But time, it traitors 
me.' Lithgow. 

Traitoresst (tra't^r-es), n. She who betrays 
her trust; a traitress. Chancer. 
Traitor-hearted (tra't6r-hai’'ted), a. Hav- 
ing the heait of a traitor; false-hearted. 
Tennyson. 

Traitorie,] n. Treachery. Chaucer. 
Tradtorism (tra't6r-izm), n. The state or 
quality of being traitorous; treachery. 

The loyal clergy . . . arc charged with traitorism 
of their principles. Roger North. 

Traitorlyt (tra't6r-li), a. Treacherous. 

These traitorty rascals, whose miseries are to be 
smiled at, their offences being so capital. Shak. 

Traitorous (tra't6r-us), a. i. Acting the 
traitor; guilty of treason; treacherous; per- 
fidious; faithless; as, a traitorous officer. 

More of his majesty's friends have lost their lives 
in this rebellion than of his traitorous subjects. 

Addison, 

2. Consisting in treason; partaking of trea- 
son ; implying breach ot allegiance ; as, a 
traitorous scheme or conspiracy. 

Pontinius knows not you 

While you stand out upon these traitorous terms. 

B. yon sou. 

Traitorously (tra't6r-us-li), adv. tn a trai- 
torous manner; in violation of allegiance 
and trust; treacherously; perfidiously. 

They had traitorously endeavoured to subvert the 
fundamental laws. Clarendon. 

Traitorousuess (tra't^r-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being traitorous or treacherous; 
treachery. 

Traitress (tra'tres), n. A female wlio be- 
trays her country or her trust. 

I am not going to play traitress to my system even 
for the Duke otSt. james. Disraeli. 

TraJect(traj-ektO, v.t. [L. trajicio, trajectum 
—trans, across, over, and jacio, to throw.] 
To throw or cast through. ‘If the suu's 
light be trajected through three or more 
cross prisms successively. Newton. 
Traject (traj'ekt), n. [O.Fr. traject, from 
L. traje^us, a passiEige across. See the verb.] 
l.t A ferry; a passage or place for passing 
water with boats. —2. A trajectory. ‘The 
traject of comets.' Is. Taylor. [Rare.]— 
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8 . The act of throwing across or transport- 
ing; transportation; transmission; transfer- 
ence. [Rare. ] 

At the best, however, this traject (that of printing 
from A.sia) was but that of the genu of life, whicli 
Sir W. Thomson, in a famous discourse, suggested 
had been carried to this earth from some other 
sphere by meteoric agency, Athenaum. 


Tra^ectlon (tra-jek'shon), n. l. The act of 
trajecting ; a casting or darting tlirough or 
across.— 2. Transposition. 


Nor is the post-position of the nominative case to 
the verb against tne use of the tongue ; nor tlic tra- 
jtetion here so great, but the l.atin will admit tlie 
same order of the words. yoxefk Mede. 


Trajectory (tra'Jek-to-ri), ru 1. In dijn. the 
path described by a body, such as a planet, 
comet, projectile, tfec., under the action of 
given forces. — 2. In geotn. a curve or surface 
which cuts all the curves or surfaces of a 
given system at a constant angle. 

T&ajet.t n. [See Tiiaject.J Passage over 
or across. Chaucer. 

Trajetour.t n. Same as Tragetour. Oower. 
Tiajetry,t n. The art or practices of a tra- 
jetor; jugglery. Chaucer. 
Ira^tlOIl^tra-la'shonXn. [L. tralatio, trails- 
latio, from translatiut -trails, across, and 
latus, used as participle of fero, to carry.] 
A change in the use of a word, or the use of 
a word in a less proper but more significant 
sense. Bp. Hall 

Tralatitlon (tral-a-ti'shon). n. A change, as 
in the use of words; a metaphor. 
TralatitlOUS (tral-a-tish'us), a. [L. trdlati- 
tius, tramlatitius. See Tralation.] Meta- 
Vthorical; nnt literal. Stackhouse. 
Tralatitiously (tral-a-tish'us-li), adv. Meta- 
phorically; not ill a literal sense. Holder. 
lYalineatet (tra-lin'e-at), v. t. [L. trails, and 
finea, line.] To deviate from any direction. 

If you tralineate from your father’s mind. 

What are you else but of a bastard kind? 

Dyyden. 

Tralucet (tra-lusO. ® [See Translucent.] 
To shine through. ‘ The traludng fiery ele- 
ment.’ Sglvester. 

Tralucencyt (tra-lQ' sen-si), n. Same as 
Trausluceiicy. 

Tralucentt (tra-lii'sent), a. [L. traluceus, 
translucens. See TRANSLUCENT.] Trans- 
parent; translucent. 

Tram (traral, n, [Probably bar or beam is 
the original signification ; Sw, f rom, trum, 
G. tram, a beam. Meaning 3 like 4 would 
arise from such carriages running on tram- 
ways and would be short for tram-carriage. 
See Tramway.] l, One of the rails or tracks 
of a tramway. ‘ Laying his trams in a poi- 
son’d gloom.' Tennyson. See Tramway. — 
2, The shaft of a cart. De Quincey. [Scotch. ] 
8. A sort of four-wheeled carriage or wagon 
used in coal-mines, especially in the north 
of England, for conveying the coals from 
the pit to the place of shipment. — 4. A tram- 
way car. 

Train (tram), n. [It. trama, from L. trama, 
weft.] A kind of doubled silk thread, in 
which two or more strands are twisted to- 
gether, used for the weft or cross-threads of 
gros-de-Naples velvets, flowered silks, and 
the l>e8t varieties of silk goods. 

Trama (tra'ma), n. [L., weft.] In bot. the 
substance intermediate between the hy- 
menium in the gills of agarics or pores of 
Polyporus. 

Tramble (tram'bl), v.t. In mining, to wash, 
as tin ore, with a shovel in a frame fitted 
for the purpose. 

Trammel (tram'mel). n. [Fr. tramail, tri- 
-mail, a net of three layers ; It, tramaglio. 
from L.L. tranmculum, treinaculum, a kind 
of fishing-net, fnmi L tres, three, and ma- 
cula, a mesh. Wedgwood derives it from 
trans maeulam, through the mesh, l>ecause 
the Spanish form is trasinallo, but the latter 
may have arisen through erroneous ety- 
mology. ] 1. A kind of long net for catching 
birds and fishes. See Trammel-net. 


The trammel differs not much from the shape of 
the bunt. Rich. Careiv. 

Nay, Cupid, pitch thy trammel where thou please. 
Thou caost not fail to take such hsh as these. 

Quarlts. 

2.t A net for binding up or confining the 
hair. 

Her fj^olden locks she roundly did untyc 
In breaded tramels, that no looser heares 
Did out of order stray about her daintie cares. 

Spenser. 

8 . A kind of shackles used for regulating 
the motions of a horse, and making him 
amble.— 4. Whatever hinders activity, free- 
dom, or progress; an impediment. ‘I'he 
trammels ot any sordid contract,’ Jeffrey.— 
6 . An iron hook, of various forms and sizes, 


used for hanging kettles and other vessels 
over the fire.— 6. An instrument for drawing 
ovals, used by joiners and other artificers. 
One part consists of a cross with two grooves 



at right angles; the other is a beam-compass 
carrying two pins which slide in those 
grooves, and also the describing pencil; an 
ellipsograph.- 7. A beam-compass. 
Trammel (tram'mel), v.t. pret. A pp. tram- 
melled; ppr. trammelling. 1. To catch; to 
intercept. Shak. — 2. To confine; to ham- 
per; to shackle. 

He was constantly trammelled by orders from 
home, and frequently borne down by a majority in 
council. Macaulay. 

, 3. To train slavishly; to inure to conformity 
or obedience. ‘ Hackneyed and trammelled 
in the ways of a court.' Pope. 
Trammeler, Trammeller (tram'mei-^r), «. 

1. <3ne who or that which trammels or re- 
strains. —2. One who uses a tranimel-uet. 

The net is love’s right worthily supported, 

Bacchus one end, the other Ceres guideth, 

Like trammelters this god and goddess sported 
To take each foule that in their walkes abidctli. 

'An Old-fashioned Lerve,' 1594. 

Trammelled (tram'nield),/). and a. 1 . Caught; 
confined; shackled. — 2. In the manege, hav- 
ing blazes or white marks on the fore and 
hind foot of one side, as if marked by tram- 
mels: said of a horse. 

Trammel-net (tram'mel-net), n. (a) A kind 
of net for sea-fishery, anchored and buoyed, 
the ba<.ik-rope being supported by cork 
floats, and the foot-rope kept close to the 
bottom by weights. Called also Tumbling- 
net. (b) A loose net of small meshes be- 
tween two tighter nets of large meshes, 
Tramontana (trii-mon-tit'na), n. [It. See 
Tramontane, a.] A common name given 
to the north wind in the Mediterranean. 
The name is also given to a peculiar cold 
and blighting wind, very hurtful in the 
Archipelago. 

Tramontane (tra-mon'tan), a. [It. tramon- 
tano, from L.transinontanus—trans,heyotu\, 
and ?/io?i«,inountain. ] Lying or being beyond 
the mountains, that is, the Alps: originally 
applied by the Italians ; hence, foreign ; 
barbarous: then applied to the Italians as 
being beyond the mountains from Germany, 
France, tfec. See Ultramontane. 
Tramontane (tra-mon'tan), n. l. One living 
beyond the mountains ; a stranger ; a bar- 
barian. See the adjective. 

Hush ! I hear Captain Cape’s voice. The hideous 
tramontane. A. Murphy. 

2. In Italy, <fec., the north wind. See Tra- 
montana. 

Tramp (tramp), v.t. [L.G. trampen, Dan. 
trampe, Sw. trampa, to tramp, nasalized 
form corresponding to D. and G. trappen, to 
tread; from a root trap, or in weaker form 
trip, the latter form being seen nasalized in 
Goth, anatrimpan, to advance. Trip is 
therefore closely allied ] 1. To tread under 
foot; to trample. Stapleton (15«5). [Now 
provincial English and Scotch.] -2. To 
cleanse or scour, as clothes, by treading on 
them in water. (Scotch, ]~3. to travel over 
on foot; as, to tramp a country. 

Tramp (tramp), v.i. To travel; to wander 
or stroll; to travel on foot. [Colloq.] 
Tramp (tramp), n. [See w.f ] 1. The sound 
made by the feet coming in contact with 
the ground in walking or marching; as, we 
heard the tramp of the soldiers on the 
march. ‘Then came the tramp ot horse.’ 
Sir W. Scott —2. An excursion onfoot; a walk; 
a ioumey; as, a long tramp.— 'A. A trainper; 
a beggar; a vagrant; a stroller; a workman 
who wanders from place to place in search 
of employment. 

The very tramp who wanders houseless on the 
raoor-slde is his brother. Kingsley. 

4. An instrument for trimming hedges.— 

5. A plate of iron worn by ditchers, <fec., 
below the centre of the foot, to save the 
shoe In pressing the spade into the earth. 

TramiMr (tramp'6rX One who tramps; 
a stroller; a vagrant or vagabond. 

D’ye think his honour has naething else to do than 


to speak wi’ ilka idle tramper that comes about the 
town. Sir fV. Scott. 

Tram-plate (tram'plat), n. A flat iron plate 
laid as a rail. Sirnmonds. 

Trample (tram'pl),??.^. pret. <fe pp. trampled; 
ppr. trampling. (A freq. from tramp; D. 
trainpeleii, G. trampeln, to trample. See 
Tramp.] 1 . To tread under foot; especially, 
to tread upon with pride, contempt, triumph, 
or scorn. 

Neither ca.'it ye your pearls before swine, le.st they 
trample them under their feet. Mat. vii. 6. 

2. To tread down; to prostrate by treading; 
to crush with the feet; as, to trample grass. 
‘ Squadrons of the Prince, trampling the 
flowers with clamour.’ Tennyson. - 3. To 
treat with pride, contempt, and insult. 
Trample (tram'pl), v.i. 1 . To tread in con- 
tempt. 

Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater 
of his own. Dr. H. More. 

I trample on your offers and on you. Tennyson. 

2. To tread with force and rapidity; to stamp, 

I hear his thund’ring voice resound, 

.And trampling feet that shake tlie .solid ground. 

Dry den. 

Trample (tram'pl). n. 'I'he act of treading 
under foot with contempt. 

Under the despiteful control, the crumple casd spurn 
of all the other damned. Miltori. 

Trampler (tram'pl-6r), n. One that tram- 
ples; one that treads down. 

Trampous, Trampooee (tram'pus, tiam'- 
pos), v.i. To tramp; to walk; to lounge or 
wander about. [American vulgarism.] 
Tramp-pick (tramp'pik), n. A kind of lever 
of iron about 4 feet long, and 1 inch in 
breadth and thickness, tapering away at the 
lower end and having a small degree of cur- 
vature there, somewhat like the prong of a 
dung-fork, used for turning up very hard 
soils. It is fitted with a footstep, about 18 
inches from the lower end, on which the 
workman presses with his foot, when he is 
pushing into the ground. 

Tram-road (tram'rod), n. [Probably from 
being made of trams or bars of wood. (See 
Tram.) Some, however, say the first syllable 
is a contraction ot the name of Mr. Outram 
of Newcastle, a gentleman much connected 
with collieries. But this seems a mere guess.] 
A road in which the track for the wheels is 
made of pieces of wood laid in line, fiat 
stones, or plates of iron, while the liorse 
track between is left sulflciently rough for 
the feet of the horses; a tramway. See 
'Tramway. 

Tramway (tram' wa), n. [See Tram-roap.] 
1. A tram-road; a wooden or iron way adapted 
to trams or coal wagons — 2. A railway laid 
along a road or the streets of a town or city, 
on which cars for passengers or for goods 
are drawn by horses, or by some mechanical 
power.— Tram?ra?/ car, a passenger carriage 
on a street tramway. 

Tranationt (tra-na'shon), n. [From L. tram, 
tranatuin, to swim across — trans, across, 
and no, to swim.] The act of passing over 
by swimming; transnatation. 

Trance (trans), n. [Fr. transe, great appre- 
hension of approaching evil; Sp. and Pg. 
trance, the hour of death; It. transito, pass- 
age, death ; from L. transitus, passage — 
trans, across, beyond, and eo, itum, to go, 
80 that trance ami transit are doublets. ] 1. A 
Journeying or jouniey over a country; espe- 
cially, a tedious journey. (Old and provincial 
English.]— 2. A passage, especially a passage 
inside a house. [Scotch.]— 3. An ecstasy; a 
state in w^hich the soul seems to have passed 
out of the body into another state of being, 
or to be rapt Into visions ; a state of insen- 
sibility to the things of this world. 'Like 
some bold seer in a trance.’ Tennyson. 

My soul was ravished quite as in a trance. Spenser, 

While they made ready, he fell into a trance, and 
saw heaven opened. Acts x. 10, ij, 

4. A state of perplexity or confusion; bewil- 
derment; surprise. 

Both stood like old acquaintance In a trance, 

Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance. 

Shah. 

Even now, while Saturn, roused from Icy trance 
Went step for step with Thea through the wood I 

Keats, 

6. In med. same as Catalepsy. 

Trance (trans), v. t. pret. & pp. tranced; ppr. 
trancing. 1. To entrance; to place in or as 
in a trance ; to withdraw consciousness or 
sensibility from. ‘There I left him tranced,’ 
Shak.— 2. To affect with or as with a charm: 
to hold or bind by or as by a spell; to shroud 
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or overspread, as with a spell; to charm ; to 
enchant. ‘ A traiiced summer night.’ Keats. 

After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky, 

She drew her casement curtain by. Tennyson. 

Tranoet (trans), v.i. To tramp; to travel. 

Trance the world over, you shall never purse so 
much gold as when you were in England. ' 
Beau. FI. 

Trancedly (trans'ed-li), adv. In an ab8ori)ed 
or trance-like manner; like one in a trance. 

Then stole I up and trancedly 

Ga^ed on the Persian girl alone. Tennyson. 

Tranect (tran'ekt), n. A word which occurs 
once in Shakspere, and there seems to mean 
either a ferry or a ferry4)oat. Rowe sub- 
stituted traject, which spelling was long 
followed by other editors. 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed 
Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Shafc. 

Trangam, Trangame (tran'gam, tran'gam), 
'u. Same as Traugram. Wycherley; Sir W. 
Scott. 

Trangram t (tran'gram), n. [Perhaps from 
tangram, the name of a kind of Chinese 
puzzle. I An odd, intricate contrivance ; a 
nick-nack; a trinket; a toy. ‘These trail- 
grams and gimcracks.’ Arlmthnot. 
Trankey (tran'ki), n. A kind of boat used 
in the Persian Gulf. 

Trankum (tran'kum ). n. An ornament of 
dress; a fal-lal ; a trangam. ‘ Tranlcums of 
muslin and lace.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Tranlacet (tran'las),y.t. To transpose. ‘The 
same letters being by me tossed and tran- 
laced five hundred times.' Puttenhain. 
Trannel (trauTiel). n. A trenail or tree- 
nail. 

Tranquil (tran'kwil), a. [Fr. tranquillc; L. 
tranquilluH, quiet, cairn, allied to quietus, 
cpiiet.] Quiet; calm; undisturbed; peaceful; 
not agitated; as, the atmosphere is tranquil; 
the state is tranquil; a tranquil retkement, 

O, now, for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! f.irewell content ! 

Shak. 

—Calm, Tranquil, Placid, Quiet. See under 
Calm. 

Tranquillity ( tran-kwiPi-ti ), n. [L. tran- 
quillitas. See Tranquil ] The state or qua- 
lity of being tranquil; (luietness; a calm 
state ; freedom from disturbance or agita- 
tion ; as, the tranquillity of public affairs; 
the tranquillity of a retired life ; the tran- 
quillity of mind proceeding from conscious 
rectitude. ‘JSe ever rests he in tranquillity.’ 
Spenser. Quiet, quietness, peace, calm, 
repose, stillness. 

Tranquilllzation (trankwil-iz-a^shon), n. 
The act of tranquillizing, or state of being 
tranquillized. 

Tranquillize (tran'kwil-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
tranquillized; ijpr. tranquillizing. To ren- 
der tranquil or quiet; to allay when agitated; 
to compose; to make calm and peaceful; as, 
to tranquillize a state disturbed by factious 
or civil commotions; to tranquillize the 
mind. 

Religion haunts the imagination of the sinner, in- 
stead of tranquillizing his Heart. R. Hall. 

Syn. To quiet, compose, still, soothe, ap- 
pease, calm, pacify. 

IranqulUizer ( tran'kwil -iz-6r), n. One 
who or that which tranquillizes. 
Tranquillizlngly (trau'kwii-iz-ing-li), adv. 
So as to tranquillize, 

l^anqullly ( trau'kwll-ll ), adv. In a tran- 
quil manner; quietly; peacefully; as, to sleep 
tranquilly. 

TranqulineBB (trau'kwil-nes), n. The state 
or qtiality of being tranquil; quietness; 
peacefulness. 

Trans (tranz). A Latin preposition, used in 
English ns a prefix, which, with its form tra, 
signifies over, across, beyond, as in trana- 
alpine, beyond the Alps; through, as in trans- 
pierce. It also denotes complete change; 
as to (mnrform; also, from one to another; 
as to tranater, [Note. Though trans is com- 
monly pronounced with the «-8ound in words 
In which It forms the first element, the 
z-souiid of a is also heard in those in which 
trans is followed by a vowel or sonant con- 
sonant.] 

TraUBact ( trans-akt' ). v.t, [L. transigo, 
transactum — trans, across, through, and 
ago, to lead, act. ] To do ; to perform ; to 
manage; to complete; to carry through; as, 
to transact commercial business; we trans- 
act business in person or by an agent. 
Transact (trans-akt'), v.t. To conduct mat- 
ters; to treat; to negotiate; to manage. 

It is a matter of no small moment cerUinly for a 


man to be rightly informed, upon what terms and 
conditions he is to transact with God, and God with 
him, in the great business of his salvation. South. 

Transaction (trans-ak'shon), n. 1. The act 
of one wlio transacts; the doing or perform- 
ing of any business; management of any 
affair. —2. That which is done or takes place; 
an affair; as, wo are not to expect in history 
a minute detail of every transaction. — In 
civil law, an adjustinentof a dispute between 
parties by mutual agreement.— 4. pi. The 
reports or published volumes containing 
the several papers or abstracts of papers, 
speeches, discussions, <fec., relating to the 
sciences, arts, &c., which have been read or 
delivered at the meetings of certain learned 
societies, as the Royal Society of London,and 
which have been thought worthy of being 
made public at the expense of such societies 
Those of the Royal Society of London are 
known as the Philosophical Transactions. 
TraXLBactor ( trans -^t'6r), n. One who 
transacts, performs, or conducts any busi- 
ness. 

TranBalpine ( trans-al'pln ), a. [ L. trans- 
alpinus, from tram, beyond, and Alpinus, 
pertaining to the Alps.) Lying or being be- 
yond the Alps : generally used in regard to 
Rome; beyond the Alps from Rome; as, 
Transalpine Gaul: opposed to Cisalpine. 
Transanlmate (trans-an'i-mat). v.t pret. & 
pp. transanimuted ; ppr. transaniniating. 
[Trans and animate.] To animate by the 
conveyance of a soul to another body. 
(Rare.] 

TranBanimatlon ( tran8-an'i-ma"8hon ), n. 
Conveyance of the soul from one body to 
another; transmigration. [Rare. ] 

If the transauhnation of Pythagoras were true, 
that the souls of men transmigrate into species an- 
swering their former natures, some in#-!! cannot escape 
that very brood whose sire Satan entered. 

Sir T. Browne. 

TranBatlantic(trans-at-lan'tik),a. f L. trans, 
beyond, and. Atlantic.] 1. Lying or being be- 
yond the Atlantic; on the opposite side of 
the Atlantic to the country of the speaker 
or writer. —2. Crossing or across the Atlan- 
tic ; as, a transatlantic line of steamers ; a 
transatlantic telegraph cable. 
Transcalency (trans- ka' len-si), State 
of being tran.scalent. 

Transcalent (trans-ka'lent), a. [L. tram, 
through, and calens, calentis, ppr. of caleo, 
to grow warm.] rervious to heat; permit- 
ting the passage of heat. 

Transcend (trans-sendO. v. t. [L. tramcendo 
— trans, and /rcam/o,toclimb(whencea<fccnc/, 
descend, Ac.).] l.f To climb, pass, or go 
across. 

The shore let her transcend, the promont to descry. 

Drayton. 

2. To rise above; to surmount. 

Make <lisc|uisition whether these unusual lights lx; 
meteorological impressions not transcending the 
upper region. Howell. 

3. To pass over; to go beyond. 

It is A dangerous opinion to such popes as shall 
transcend their limits and become tyrannical. 

Bacon. 

4. To surpass; to outgo; to excel; to exceed. 

‘ How much her worth transcended all her 
kind.' Dryden. 

Transcend (trans-send'), v.i. l.t To climb. 

To conclude, because things do not easily sink, 
they do not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent ad- 
dition in human expressions, which often give distinct 
accounts of proximity, and transcend from one unto 
another. Sir T. Browne. 

2. To be transcendent; to excel. 
Transcendence, Transcendency (trans- 
sen'dens, trans-sen'den-si), n. 1. Superior 
excellence; supereminence. — 2. t Elevation 
above truth; exaggeration. 

It is true greatness to have in one the frailty of a 
man and the security of a God; this would have 
done better in poesy, where arc more 

allowed. Bacon. 

Transcendent (trans-sen'dent), a. [L. trawf- 1 
cendens, transcendentis, ppr. of transcendo. ! 
See Transcend ] 1. Very excellent; supe- 
rior or supreme in excellence; surpassing 
others ; as, transcendent worth ; transcend- 
ent valour. ‘ Clothed with transcendent 
brightness.’ Milton.— 2. In metaph. (a) an 
expression employed by the schoolmen to 
mark a term or notion which transcended, 
that is, which rose above, and thus included 
under it, tlie categories of Aristotle : such, 
for example, as ‘ neing,' of which the ten 
categories are only subdivisions. (See Cate- 
gory.) In this sense the word is convertible 
with transcendental as used by scholastic 
philosophers, (p) In the philosophy of Kant, 
a term applied to the elements of thought, 
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notions, ideas, &c., that altogether trans- 
cend experience, which may seem to be 
given in experience, but which really are 
not given. Such are the ideas of the pure 
reason, God, an immaterial soul, &c. In 
this sense the word does not correspond 
with transcendental as used by Kant and 
his followers. Sec Transcendental. 
Transcendent (truus-sen'dent), n. 1. That 
which surpasses or excels; anything greatly 
superior or 8upereniinent.-~2. In metaph. 
(a) a reality above the categories or predica- 
ments. (b) That which is altogether beyond 
the bounds of human cognition and tliought 
See the adjective. 

l^anscendental ( trans - sen - dent ' al ), a. 
1. Supereminent ; surpassing others; trans- 
cendent. N. Gi'ew.—2. In metaph. (u) same 
as Transcendent, 2 (a). (6) In the Kantian 
philos. a term used to designate the va- 
rious forms, categories, or ideas assumed 
to he native elements of thoui^ht, or those 
necessary, intuitive, d priori cognitions 
which, though manifested in, as affording 
the conditions of experience, transcend the 
sphere of that contingent or adventitious 
knowledge which we acquire by experience; 
such, for instance, as the idea of space 
and time, causality, &c. — 8. Abstrusely 
speculative; beyond the reach of ordinary, 
everyday, or common thought and experi- 
ence; hence, vague; obscure; fantastic; ex- 
travagant; transcendental pooiry. [A col- 
loquial and inaccurate use of the term.] See 
TRANSCKNDENTALISiM. 

Reason and understanding, as words denominative 
of distinct f.iculties, tlie adjectives sensuous, trans- 
cendental, subjective and onjective, supernatural, 
an appellation of the spiritual, or that immaterial 
essence which is not subject to the law of cause and 
effect, and is thus distinguished from- that which Is 
natural, are all words revived, not invented, by the 
school of Coleridge. G. P. Marsh, 

4. In math, a term applied to any equation, 
cuive, or quantity which cannot be repre- 
sented or defined by an algebraical expres- 
sion of afinite number of terms, with numeral 
and determinate indexes. Transcendental 
quantities include all exponential, logarith- 
mic, and trigonometrical lines, because 
there is no finite algebraical fornmlse by 
which these quantities can be expressed. — 
Transcendental equation is an equation into 
which transcendental quantities enter. But 
transcendental equations sometimes signify 
such differential equations as can only be 
integrated by means of some curve, logar- 
ithm, or infinite series. ~ Transcendental 
curve is such as cannot be defined by any 
algebraic equation, or of which, when it is 
expressed by an equation, one of the terms 
is a variable quantity. — Transcendental 
anatomy, that branch of anatomy which 
treats of the essential nature and homo- 
logies of the parts of tlie body, and the 
results of which study seem to differ from 
or lie beyond what would be suggested by 
the ideas of the purt.s conveyed by the ex- 
ternal senses. Braude it Cox. 
Transcendental t (tran-sen-dent'al), n. A 
trnnscendentalist. 

TranscendentaUsm ( trans - sen - dent ' al- 
izm), 74. 1. The state or quality of being 

transcendental. Specifically- 2. A term 
sometimes applied to the system of philo- 
sophy founded by Kant. In this philosophy 
all those principles of knowledge which 
are original and primary, and which are 
determined d priori, all purely subjective 
forms of intuition (as space and time), are 
called transcendental. They involve ne- 
cessary and strictly (not comparatively) 
universal truths, and so transcend all truth 
derived from experience, which must al- 
ways be contingent and particular. The 
principles of knowledge, which are pure 
and transcendental, form the foundation of 
all knowledge that is empirical, derived 
from experience or determined d posteriori. 
As Schelling and Hegel claim to have dis- 
covered the absolute identity of the objec- 
tive and subjective in human knowledge, or 
of things and human conceptions of them, 
the Kantian distinction between transcend- 
ent and transcendental ideas can have no 
place in their philosophy. And hence with 
them transcendentalism claims to have a 
true knowledge of all things material and 
immaterial, human and divine, so far as the 
mind is capable of knowing them. And In 
this sense the word is now most generally 
used. It is also sometimes used for that 
which is vague and illusive in philosophy. 
T^a&soendexitalist ( trans-sen-deut'al-ist ), 
74 . One who believes in transcendentalium 
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TranBcendentallty (trana'sen-den-tar^i* 
ti), n. The quality of being tranicendeutal. 
[Rare.] 

TransOdiulentally ( trans-sen-dent ' al>li ), 
adv. In a transcendental manner. 

TranBOendently ( trans-sen ^dent-li), adv. 
In a transcendent manner; very excellently; 
supereminently; by way of eminence. 

The law of Christian!^ is eminently and transcend- 
ently called the word of truth. South. 

TransoendentneBB (trans-sen'dent-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being transcendent; 
superior or unusual excellence. 

TranBCenBlon t (trans-sen'shon), n. Act of 
transcending, uhaprnan. 

TransOOlatd (trans'ko-lat), v.t. [L. trans, 
through, and cola, to strain ] To strain; to 
cause to pass through a sieve or colander. 

The lungs are, unless pervious like a sponge, unfit 
to imbibe and transcolate the air. Harvey. 

TrftlIBCOlation (trans-ko-la'shon), n. Act 
of transcolating. StiUingfleet. 

TrauBCorporate t ( trans - kor ' po - rat ), v. i. 
To pass from one body to another. 

Transcrlbbler (tran-skrib'l^r), n. One 
who transcribes hastily or carelessly; hence, 
a mere copier ; a plagiary. [In contempt.] 

He (Aristotle) has suffered vastly from the tran- 
scribblers, as all authors of great brevity necessarily 
must. Gray. 

Transcribe (tran-skrlb'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
transcribed; ppr. transcr^ing. [L. tran- 
scribo — trans, over, and scrwo, to write.] 
To write over again or in the same words ; 
to copy; as, to transcribe Livy or Tacitus; 
to transcribe a letter. 

He was the original of all those inventions from 
which others did but transcribe copies. Clarendon. 

Transcriber ( tran-8krib'6r ), n. One who 
transcribes or writes from a copy ; a copier 
or copyist. Addison. 

Transf^pt (trau'skript), n. [L. transcript- 
urn, from transcriptus, pp. of transcribo. 
See Transcribe.] 1. A writing made from 
and according to an original ; a writing or 
composition consisting of the same words 
with the original; a copy. 

The decalogue of Moses was but a transcrift, not 
an original. South. 

2. A copy of any kind; an imitation. 

The Ronrjan learning was a transcript of the 
Grecian. Glanville. 

Transcription ^tran-skrip'shon), n. 1. The 
act of transcribing or copying —2. A copy; 
a transcript. —3. In music, the arrangement 
(usually with more or less modification or 
variation) of a composition for some instru- 
ment or voice other than that for which it 
was originally composed. 

1h:tins(^ptlye (tran-skrip'tiv), a. Done as 
from a copy; having the character of a tran- 
script, copy, or imitation. Sir T. Browne. 

Transcriptlvely (tran-skrip'tiv-li), adv In 
a transcriptive manner; as a copy, ‘ Tran- 
scriptively subscribing their names. ’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Transcurt (tran8-k6r'). v.i. [L. transcurro— 
trans, and curro, to run.] To run or rove 
to and fro. 

By the fixing of the ;;»ind upon one object of cogi- 
tation it doth not spatiate ana transcur. Bacon. 

Transcurrencet (trans-kur'reus), n. A rov- 
ing hither and thither. 

Trs^cursion t (trans-k^r'shon). n. [See 
Transcur. ] A rambling or ramble ; a pas- 
sage beyond certain limits; extraordinary 
deviation. 

I am to make often transcursipns Into the neigh- 
bouring forests as I pass along. Howell. 

TftranBdialect (trans-di'a-lekt), v. t. To trans- 
late from one dialect into another. [Rare ] 

The fragments of these poems, left us by those 
who did not write in Doric, arc in the common 
dialect. It is plain, then, they have been trans- 
dialected. IVarburUnt. 

Transduction (trans-duk'shon), n. [From 
L. transduco, transductum — trans, across, 
and duco, to lead. ] The act of leading or 
carrying over. [Rare ] 

Transe (trans), n. 1. Ecstasy; trance.— 
2. A passage. [Scotch.] See Trance. 

Transeartn t ( trans - 6rth' ), v. t. To trans- 
plant. 

Fruits of hotter countries transearthed In colder 
climates have vigour enough in themselves to be 
fnictuous accordmg to their nature. Feltham. 

TrauBelement, Transelementate (trans- 
er^-ment, trans-el'e-ment-at), v.t. To 
change or transpose the elements of; to 
transubstantiate. 

Theophylact useth the same word ; he that eateth 
me, iiveth by me; whilst he is in a certain manner 
milled with me, and transeUmintated ox changed 
into me. Jer. Taylor. 


Transelementation ( trans -el'e-ment-a'^- 
shon), n. [Prefix tram, and element] The 
change of the elements of one body into those 
of another, as of the bread and wine into 
the actual body and blood of Christ ; tran- 
substantiation. 

Rain we allow ; but if they suppose any other trans- 
elementation, it neither agrees with Moses's philo- 
sophy nor Saint Peter’s. T. Surtut. 

Transenna (tran-sen'na), n. [L., a net, a 
snare, reticulated 
work.] \n Christian 
antisj. a term given 
to a kind of carved 
lattice- work or grat- 
ings of marble, sil- 
ver, &c.,u8ed to shut 
in the shrines of 
martyrs, allowing 
the sacred coffer to 
be seen but protect- 
ing it from being 
handled, or for simi- 
lar protective pur- 
poses. 

TraUBeptetran'sept), 
n. [L. trans, across, 
beyond, and septum, 
au inclosure. ] In 
arch, the transverse 
portion of a church 
which is built in the Transenna. 

form of a cross; that 

part between the nave and choir which pro- 
jects externally on each side and forms the 
short arms of the cross in the general plan. 
See cut Cathephal 

Transeziont (tran-sek'shon), n. [Prefix 
trans, and sex.] Change of sex. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Tranafardt (trans-f^rd'), P and a. [Equiva- 
lent to fra?w/(Crrcd. ] Transformed. Spenser., 
Tranafeminate t (trans-fem'in-at), v.t. To 
change from a male to a female. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Transfer (trans-f^r'), v.t. pret. & pp. trans- 
ferred; ppr. tranff erring. [L. transfero— 
trans, and fero, to carry, whence defer, con- 
fer, &c . , fero being cognate with E. to bear. ] 

1. To convey from one place or person to 
another; to transport or remove to another 
place or person; to pass or hand over: usu- 
ally followed by to {unto, into), sometimes 
by on (ttwon); as, to transfer a thing from 
one hand to the other; to transfer the laws 
of one country to another. "I’he war being 
now tramf erred into Munster.' Camden. 

They forgot from whence that ease came, and 
transferred the honour of it upon themselves. 

Atterbury. 

By reading we Icam not only the actions and the 
sentunents of distant nations, but transfer to our- 
selves the knowledge and improvements of the most 
learned men. ft'atts. 

2. To make over the possession or control 
of ; to convey, as a right, from one person 
to another ; to sell ; to give ; as, the title to 
land is tramf erred by deed; the property in 
a bill of exchange may be transferred by 
endorsement ; stocks are transferred by 
assignment, or entering the same under the 
name of the purchaser in the proper books. 

3. In lithography, to produce a facsimile of 
on a prepared stone by means of prepared 

aper and ink; as, to transfer a drawing. 

ee the noun.— Syn. To transport, remove, 
shift, convey, sell, alienate, estrange. 
TranBfer (trans'f^r), n. 1. The removal or 
conveyance of a thing from one place or per- 
son to another; transference. — 2. The con- 
veyance of right, title, or property, either 
real or personal, from one person to another, 
either by sale, by gift, or otherwise. ‘Con- 
sider it as a tranter of property.' Burke.— 
Transfer, in Eng, law, corresponds to con- 
veyance, in Scots law, but the particular 
forms and modes included under the former 
term differ very materially from those in- 
cluded under the latter. See Conveyance, 
Conveyancing. —3. 'That which is trans- 
ferred; particularly, (a) In lithography, a 
picture or design drawn or printed with a 
special ink on specially prepared paper, and 
then transferred to the surface of a stone, 
from which duplicates are obtained by print- 
ing; (&) milit. a soldier transferred from 
one troop or company to another. 
Trantferabillty ( trans -f6r'a-bll"l-tl), n. 
Quality of being transferable. 
TranBierable (trans-f^r'a-bl, trans'f6r-a-bl), 
a. 1. Capable of being transferred or con- 
veyed from one place or person to another. 
2. Capable of being legitimately passed or 
changed into the possession of another, and 
conveying to the new holder all its claims, 


rights, or privileges ; as, a note, bill of ex- 
change, or other evidence of property it 
transferable by endorsement; season and 
return tickets granted by railway companies 
are not legally transferable. 
TranBfer-bOOk (transT^r-bvik), n. A register 
of the transfer of property, stock, or snares 
frosn one party to another. 

TranBfer-day (trans'ffir-d^, n. One of cer- 
tain regular days at the Bank of England 
for registering transfers of bank-stock and 
government funds in the books of the cor- 
poration. Simmonds. 

iTanBferee (tran8-f6r-6'), n. The pei son to 
whom a transfer is made. 

TranBference (traus'f^r-ens), n. i. The act 
of transferring ; the act of conveying from 
one place, person, or thing to another ; the 
passage of anything from one place to an- 
other; as, the tran^erence of electricity 
from one conducting body to another. 

This decline of the Jews was owing to the trans- 
ference of their trade In money to other hands. 

Hallam. 

2. In Scots law, that step by which a depend- 
ing action is transferred from a person de- 
ceased to his representatives. 
Transferography (trans-f^r-og'ra-flbn. [E. 
transfer, and Gr. grapho, to write. ] The act 
or art of copying inscriptions from ancient 
tombs, tablets, &c. [Rare,] 
Transfer-paper (trans'ftT-pa-p^r), n. A pre- 
pared paper used in lithography or copying 
jiresses for transferring impressions. 
Transferrence (trans-fer'ens), n. Same as 
Transference. 

Transferrer ( trans -f6r'6r), n. One who 
makes a transfer or conveyance. 
TransferrlbiUty ( trans -f6r'i-biri-ti), n. 

Same as Transferability. 

Transferrlble (trans-ffir'i-bl), a. Same as 
Transferable. 

Transflgurate (trans-flg'ur-at), v. t. To trans- 
figure. Byron. [Rare.] 

Transfiguration ( trans-fig'ur-iV'shon ), n, 
[See 'I'KANSFiauHE. ] 1. A change of form; 
particularly, the supernatural change in the 
personal appearance of our Saviour on the 
mount. See Mat. xvii. — 2. A feast held by 
certain branches of the Christian church on 
the 6th of August, in commemoration of 
the miraculous change above mentioned. 
Transfigure (trans-fig'ur), v.t. pret, & pp. 
transfigured; ppr. transfiguring. [Fr. trans- 
figurer; L. transfig uro— trans, across, over, 
and figure, to form, shape, from figura, form, 
figure.] 1. To transform; to change the out- 
ward form or appearance of. 

Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his brother# 
and bringeth them up into an high mountain apart, 
and was transfigured before them ; and his face did 
.shine as the sun ; and his raiment was white as the 
light. Mat, xvii. \, a. 

2. To give an elevated or glorified appear- 
ance or character to; to elevate and glorify; 
to idealize. 

Yet it lie.s in my little one's cradle, 

And sit.s in my little one’s chair. 

And the light of the heaven she's gone to 

Trausjigures its golden hair. J. R. Lowell. 

Transfix (trans-flks'Xv.f. [L. transfigo, trans- 
fixum — trans, across, through, and figo, to 
fix, to fasten.] To pierce through, as with 
a pointed weapon ; as, to transfix one with 
a dart or spear. 

Diana's dart 

In an unhappy chace transfixed her heart. Dryden. 

Transfixion (trans-fik'shonb n. 1. The act 
of transfixing or piercing through. — 2. The 
state of being transfixed or pierced. 

Christ .shed blood in his scourging, his affixion, his 
transfixion. Bp. Hall. 

Transfiuent ( trans'flu-ent ), a. [ L. trans, 
across, through, and fiuens, fiuentis, ppr. of 
ylMo, to flow.] 1. Flowing or running across 
or through; as, a transfiuent stream.— -2. In 
her. a term used of water represented as 
running through the arches of a bridge. 
Transflux (trans'fiuki^, n. [L. transfiuxua, 
pp. of trajisjluo, to now through — fmm, 
across, and fiuo, to flow. ] A flowing through 
or beyond. [Rare.] 

Tranuoratet (trans'fd-rat), v.t. pret. &pp. 
tranaforated; ppr. transf orating. [L. tram- 
foro, tran^oraturn— trans, across, through, 
andforo, to bore.] To bore through. 
Transform (trans-form'), v.f. [Fr. trans- 
former ; L. tran^ormo — trans, across, 
through, and formo, to shape, from forma, 
form.] 1. To change the form of ; to change 
in shape or appearance; to metamorphose; 
as, a caterpillar transformed into a butter- 
fly. 

Love may transform me to an oyster. ShaM. 
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2. To chaiie:e into another Bubstance; to 
transmute; as, the alchemists sought to 
transform lead into gold.— 3. To change the 
nature, character, disposition, or heart of. 

Be yc tran^ormed by the renewing of your mind. 

Koni. xii. a. 

4. In math, to change into another form, as 
(a) a geometrical figure or solid without 
altering its area or solidity; (b) an algebraic 
equation without destroying the equality of 
its members, or (c) a fraction without chang- 
ing its value. 

Transform (trans-form'), V.i. To be changed 
iu form; to be metamorphosed. [Rare.] 

His hair transforms to down. Addison. 

Transformable (trans-form'a-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being transformed. 
Transformation (trans-for-ma'shon), n. 
1. The act or operation of changing the fonn 
or external appearance ; the state of being 
transformed; a change in form, appearance, 
nature, disposition, condition, or the like ; 
as (a) change of form in insects ; metamor- 
phosis, as jfrom a caterpillar to a butterfly. 
{Note. By some zoologists the tenn trans- 
formation is restricted to designate the 
series of changes which every germ under- 
goes in reaching the embryonic condition ; 
those which we observe in every creature 
still within the egg; and those which the 
species born in an imperfectly developed 
state present in the course of their external 
life; while metamorphosis, according to the 
same authorities, is defined as including the 
alterations which are undergone after ex- 
clusion from the egg, and which alter exten- 
sively the general form and mode of life of 
the individual.] (b) The change of one metal 
Into another ; transmutation of metals, ac- 
cording to the alchemists, (c) In math, the 
operation or process of changing in form or 
expression; as, (1) the change of a given geo- 
metrical figure into another of equm area, but 
of a different number of sides, or of a given 
solid into another of equal solidity, but 
having a different number of faces; (2) the 
change of the form of an equation without 
destroying the equality of its members; (3) 
the change of the form of a fraction without 
altering its value, (d) In pathol. a morbid 
change in a part, which consists in the con- 
version of its texture into one which is na- 
tural to some other part, as when soft parts 
are converted into cartilage or bone, (c) In 
physiol, the change which takes place in the 
component parts of the blood during its 
passage from the minute arteries through 
the capillary system of vessels into the 
radicles of the venous system. There are 
three kinds of changes, designated by the 
terms intussusception, apposition, and secre- 
tion. if) In chern. (1) change from solid to 
liquid or from liquid to gaseous state, or 
the converse ; a change usually resulting 
merely from change of temperature, without 
any alteration in the atomic constitution of 
the bodies concerned, as the change of water 
into steam; (2) a change also resulting often 
from simple change of temperature, but 
which is accompanied by production of 
bodies differing profoundly In nature, chem- 
ical and physical, from the body started 
from, as the dissociation of steam into its 
component gases by tlie heat of incandes- 
cence .— of forces, the change 
of one form of force into another. See under 
Force.— Transformation scene, in theatres, 
a gorgeous scene at the conclusion of the 
burlesque of a pantomime, in which the 
principal characters are supposed to be 
transformed into the chief actors in the im- 
mediately following harlequinade, 
l^ansformatlve (trans-for'ma-tiv), a. Hav- 
ing power or a tendency to transform. 
TV nTi nfrAlghtf (trans-frat'). A corrupt form 
of Transfrete. 

Transfiretatlont (trans-fr^-ta'shon), n. The 
passing over a strait or narrow sea. 

She had a rough passage in her tran^retation to 
Dover Castle. HotutU. 

Transfrete! (trans-fret'), v.t. and t. [O.Fr. 
tran^frUer ; L. tran^reto, to cross a strait, 
to pass over the sea — trans, across, over, and 
f return, a strait.] To pass over a strait or 
narrow sea. ‘Being tran^reted and past 
over the Hlrcanian sea.’ urquhart. 
Transfoge, Transfogltlve (trans'fffj.trans- 
fa'jit-iv), n. A soldier who goes over to the 
enemy in a time of war; a deserter; one who 
changes sides; a turn-coat; an apostate. 
[Rare. ] 

The protection of deserters and transfuses is the 
invariable rule of every service in the world. 

Ad. Stanhofe. 


Transfundt (trans-fund'), V.t. [L.tran^u7ido. 
See Transfuse.] 'To transfuse. * Trans- 
funding our thoughts and our passions into 
each other.’ Barrow. 

Transfuse (trans-fuzO, v.t. pret. & pp. trans- 
fused; ppr. transfusing. [Fr. transfmer, 
from L- transfundo, tra^nifusum— trans, 
across, over, and fundo, fusum, to pour 
(whence /tMfe, infuse, confound, &c.).] 1. To 
pour out of one vessel into another; to trans- 
fer by pomdng. ‘All the unsound Juices 
taken away, and sound juices immediately 
transfused.' Arbuthnot.—2. In surg. to trans- 
fer (as i)]ood) from the veins or arteries of 
one animal to those of another. —3. To cause 
to pass from one to another ; to cause to be 
instilled or imbibed; as, to transfuse a spirit 
of patriotism from one to aiiotlier; to trans- 
fuse a love of letters. 

Into thee such virtue and grace 
Immense I have tratufused. Milton. 

Transfusible (trans-fuz'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being transfused. Bople. 

Transfusion (trans-fu'zhon), n. 1. The act 
of transfusing or of pouring, as liquor, out 
of one vessel into another. 

Poesy is of so subtile a spirit, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will all evaporate ; 
.and if a new spirit be not added in the transfusion, 
there will remain nothing but a ‘ caput mortuum.’ 

Sirf. Denham. 

2. In surg. the transmission of blood from 
the veins of one living animal to tlu)8e of 
another, or from those of a man or one of 
the lower animals into a man, witli the view 
of restoring the vigourof exhausted subjects. 
This operation is of old date, but seems to 
have generally ended in failure until about 
1824, the chief cause of failure probably 
being the want of due precautions to pre- 
clude the air during the process. It is now 
frequently resorted to, but only iu extreme 
^ases, as when there is great loss of blood 
by haemorrhage, especially when connected 
with labour. 

Transfuslve (trans-fuz'iv), a. Tending or 
having power to transfuse, 
l^nsgangetic (traus-gan-jet'ik), a. [Prefix 
trans, beyond or across, and Ganges, a river 
of India. ] On the opposite side of the Gan- 
ges ; pertaining or relating to countries be- 
yond the Ganges. 

lYansgress (trans-gres'), v.t. [Fr. trans- 
gresser; L. transgredior, transgressus— trans, 
across, and gradior, to pass, to walk ; akin 
grade, degree, Ac.] l.t To pass over or be- 
yond ; to surpass. ‘ Apt to run riot and 
transgress the godX.' Dryden. ‘The won- 
drous tilings he saw, surpassing common 
faith, transgressing nature’s law.' Dryden. 
Hence— ‘2. 'To overpass, as some law or rule 
prescribed; to break or violate; to infringe. 
‘The social rite transgress’d.’ Pope. 

Man will hearken to his gloring lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command. 

^filton. 

S.t To offend against; to thwart; to cross; 
to vex. 

Why give you peace to this imperate beast 
That hath so long transgressed you? Beau, dr FI. 

Trans^ess (trans-gres'). v.i. To offend by 
violating a law; to sin. 1 Chr. il, 7. 

I would not marry her, though she were endowed 
with all Adam had left him before he transgressed. 

Shah. 

TransgrOBBlble (trans-gres'i-bl). a. Liable 
to or capable of being transgressed. 
TTaUBgreBBlon ( trans -gre'shon), n. The 
act of transgressing; the breaking or vio- 
lation of any law, civil or moral, expressed 
or implied; disobedience of any rule or 
command ; a trespass ; an offence ; as, the 
transgression of a law. 

Forgive thy people all their transgressions. 

I Ki. viii. 50. 

Teach us, sweet madam, for our transgres-tion 
Some fair excuse. Shah. 

Syn. Fault, trespass, offence, crime, infringe- 
ment, misdemeanour, misdeed. 
TranBgreBBional (trans- gre'shon-al), a. 
Pertaining to or involving transgression. 
‘Forgive this transgressional rupture.’ Bp. 
Burnet. 

TraUBgreBBive (trans-gres'iv), a. Inclined 
or apt to transgress; faulty; sinful; culpable. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, 
Adam perhaps would have sinned without the sug- 
gestion of Satan, and from the transgressir^e inhrnii- 
ties of himself might have erred alone, as well as the 
angels before him. Ste T. Brovme. 

TranBgreBBively<tran8-^8'iv-li), adu. In 
a transgi esslve manner; by transgressing. 
TranBgreBBOr (trans-grea'dr), n. One who 
transgresses; one who breaks a law or vio- 
lates a command; one who violates any 


known rule or principle of rectitude; a sin- 
ner. 

The way of transgressors is hard. Prov. xiil. 15. 

TranBbape (trans-shap'), v. t. To trans-shape; 
to transform. 

By a gracious influence transhaped 

Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry. IVebster. 

TranBbip (tran-ship'), v. t. pret. & pp. tran- 
shipped; ppr. transhipping. 'I'o convey from 
one ship to another. 

TranBbipment (tran-ship'ment), n. The 
act of transferring, as goods, from one ship 
to another. 

TranBbuinan (trans-hu'man), a. Beyond or 
mure than human. 

Words may not tell of that transhuman change. 

Cary. 

T m.'nahnmn.nlg fi (trans-hfl'man-iz). v.t. To 
elevate or transform to something beyond 
what is human ; to change from a human 
into a higher, purer, nobler, or celestial 
nature. ‘Souls purified by sorrow and self- 
denial, transhumanized to the divine ab- 
straction of pure contemplation.’ J. M. 
Lowell. 

TranBienoe, TranBiency(tran'zi-enB, tran'- 
zi-en-si), n. Transientness. 

Transient (tran'zi-ent), a. [L. transiens, 
ppr. of transeo, to pass over, to pass off or 
away— fram, across, tlirough, and eo, to go. 
Akin transition, transit, trance.] 1. Passing 
over or across a space or scene before the 
eyes, and then disappearing; hence, of short 
duration; not permanent; not stationary; 
not lasting or durable. ‘ This transient 
world.’ Milton. ‘An effect that is but 
transient and extraordinary. ’ Jer. Taylor. 

What meets the eye or is the object of immediate 
oViservation is but a chaos of accidental and tran- 
sient phenomena. Dr. Caird. 

2. Hasty; momentary; passing; as, a traiv- 
sient glance of a landscape. 

He that rides through a country may, from the 
transient view, tell how in general the parts lie. 

Locke. 

3. In music, said of a chord introduced for 
the purpose of making a more easy and 
agreeable transition between two chords be- 
longing to unrelated keys.— -Transient effect, 
in painting, a representation of appearances 
in nature produced by causes that are not 
stationary, as the shadows cast by a passing 
cloud. The term accidents has often the 
same signification.— Trani^ienf, Transitory, 
Fleeting. Transient implies shortness of 
duration; transitory, uncertainty of dura- 
tion; while fleeting refers to something in 
the act of passing away. Life is transient; 
earthly joys are transitory ; time Is fleeting. 

TTanBlently (tran'zi-ent-li), adv. In a tran- 
sient manner; in passing; for a short time; 
not with continuance. 

I touch here but transiently ... on some few 
of those many rules of imitating nature which Aris- 
totle drew from Homer. Dryden, 

TranBlentneBS (tran'zi-ent-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being transient; short- 
ness of continuance; speedy passage. 
TranBlUence, TransHlency (tran-sil'i-ens, 
tran-sil'i-en-si), n. (L. transiliens, ppr. of 
trans ilio— trans, across, and salio, to leap.] 
A leap from thing to thing. [Rare.] 

By unadvised transiliency , leaping from the effect 
to its remotest cause, we observe not the connection 
of more immediate causalities. Glanville. 

TranBlncorporation ( trans-in-kor'po-ra"- 
shon), n. Iransmigration of tlie soul; me- 
tempsychosis. [Rare.] 

Its contents are full of curious information, more 
particularly those on the transincorporation of souls. 

IV. 7 'aylor. 

TranBire(tran8-i're),n. [L., to pass through.] 
A custom-house warrant, giving free passage 
for goods to a place; a permit. 

Transit (trai/sit), n. [L. transitus, from 
transeo, transitum, to go over— <raw#, across, 
over, and eo, itum, to go. See TRANCE.] 

1. The act of passing; a passing over or 
through. 

For the adaptation of his (man’s) moral being to an 
ultimate destination, by its transit through a world 
full of moral evil, the economy of the world appears 
to contain no adequate provision. U'heivell. 

2. The act or process of causing to pass; 
conveyance; as, the transit of goods through 
a country. — 8. A line of passage or convey- 
ance through a country; as, the Nicaragua 
transit. Goodrich. — 4. In astron. (a) the 
passage of a heavenly body across the me- 
ridian of any place. The determination of 
the exact times of the transits of the h^ 
venly bodies across the meridian of the 
place of observation enables the astronomer 
to ascertain the differences of right asceu- 
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•ions, and the relative Bituations of the fixed 
•tars, and the motions of the sun, planets, 
and comets, in respect of the celestial meri- 
dians. (6) Tile passage of one heavenly body 
over the disc of a laiger one. But the term 
is chiefly restricted to the passage of the in- 
ferior planets. Mercury and Venus, over the 
sun's disc. The transits of Venus me of 
great importance in astronomy, as they 
afford the best means of deterniiuing the 
•un’s parallax, and consequently the dimen- 
•ions of the planetary system. These tran- 



Transit of Mercury. 

a, Mercury. The dotted line shows the path. 


sits are of rare occurrence, four taking place 
in 243 years, at intervals reckoning from tlie 
transit of 1874, in the order of 8, 122, 8, and 
105 years, which gives the transit years 
1882 (Dec. 6), 2004, 2012. 2117. The transits 
of Mercury occur more frequently, but they 
are of far less astronomical interest, as they 
cannot bo used for the same purpose, the 
planet being too distant from us. (c) A 
transit instrument. 

Transit (tran'sit), v.t. To pass over the disc 
of, asof a heavenly body; as, Venus like Mer- 
cury transits the face ot the sun, but at 
longer intervals. 

Transit-drcle (tran'8it-86r-kl), ?». An in- 
strument for ascertaining, at the same ob- 
servation, the right ascension and declina- 
tion of a heavenly body at its transit over 
the meridian. It differs from the mural 
circle in having both ends of the metallic 
axis resting usually ou stone piers. 

Transit-compass (tran'sit-kum-pas), n. A 
species of theodolite, cousi sting of a tele- 
scope, combined with a compass, ttc., used 
for running lines, observing bearings, hori- 
zontal angles, &c. Called also Surveyor's 
Transit. 

Trimsit-duty (tran'sit-du-ti), n. A duty 
paid on goods that pass tiirough a country. 
Transit - instrument ( tran 'sit-in - strq- 
meiit), n. An important astronomical in- 
strument, which consists essentially of a 
telescope fixed at right angles to a horizon- 
tal axis, having its ends directed to the east 
and west points of the horizon, so that the 
line of collimation of the telescope may 
move in the plane of the meridian. The in- 
strument is susceptible of certain nice ad- 
jnstments, so that the axis can be made per- 
fectly horizontal, and at right angles to the 
plane of the meridian, in which plane the 
telescope must move. The principal use of 
the transit instrument is to determine the 
exact moment when a celestial l>ody passes 

■ the meridian of the place of observation. 
See Transit. 

TraUBition (tran-si'zhon or tran-zl'shon), n. 
[L. transitio, from transeo. See TRANSIT.] 

1. Passage from one place or state to an- 
other; change ; as, the transition of the 
weather from hot to cold. 

Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

From earthly vehicles to these of air. Pope. 

The spots are of the same colour throughout, 
there being an immediate transition from white to 
black. IVoodivard. 

2. In rhet. a passing from one subject to an- 
other. 

So here the archangel paused 

Betwixt the world destroyed and world restored 

Then, with transition swtet, new speech resumes. 

Miiton. 

8. In music, a term used by some musicians 
corresponding in all respects to modula- 
tion, that is, any change in the course of a 
composition from one key to another; by 
others, to a rapid modulation or the passing 
through a key rapidly; and by others again 
(chiefly the tonic sol-faists) as distinguished 
from modulation, which is deflned as a 
change of mode, that is, the passing from 
the major to the relative minor, and con- 
versely, while transition is restricted to the 
passage from one major scale to another. 


which may be more or less related.— This 
word is frequently used adjectively (chiefly 
In such a connection as shown in the quo- 
tation) as equivalent to passing from one 
place or condition to another, changing, 
transitional. 

This will prove that we are once more in a transi- 
tion state. Gladstone. 

— Transitionrocks, transiticni series, or tran- 
sition formations, in geol. names formerly 
given to the older secondary rocks, or to 
the lowest uncrystalline stratified rocks, er- 
roneously supposed to contain no organic 
remains, and so named because they were 
considered to have been formed when the 
world was passing from an uninhabitable to 
a habitable state. It corresponded to the 
graywacke formation of older geologists, 
now subdivided into the Cambrian and Si- 
lurian systems. 

Transitional, TranBitloiiar7(tran-Bi'zhon- 

al, trail -si'zhon-a-ri or tran-zi'^ion-al, tran- 
zi'shoii-a-ri), a. Containing, involving, or de- 
noting transition; changing; passing. 
TranBltive (tran'sit-iv), a. 1. Having the 
power of passing, or making transition. 

Cold is active and transitive into bodies adjacent, 
as well as heat. Bacon. 

2. Effected by, or existing as the result of, 
transference or extension ot signification; 
derivative; secondary; metaphorical. [Rare. ] 

Although by far the greater part of the transitive 
or derivative application of words depend on casual 
and unaccountable caprices of the feelings or the 
fancy, there arc certain cases in which they open a 
very interesting field of philosophical speculation. 

Du£^ald Stewart. 

3. In gram, taking an object after it; de- 
noting action passing to an object tiiut is 
expressed ; as, a transitive verb ; a transit- 
ive usage. A transitive verb expresses an 
action which passes from the agent to an 
object, from the subject which does, to tl^ 
object ou wliich the act is done, as in the 
sentence, ‘Cicero wrote letters to Attiens,' 
where wrote is a transitive verb. All verbs 
not passive may be arranged in two classes, 
transitive and intransitive. 

Transitive (tran'sit-iv), n. A transitive 
verb. 

Transitively (tran'sit-iv-li), adv. In a tran- 
sitive manner. 

Transitiveness (tran'sit-iv-nes), n. State 
of being transitive. 

Transitorily (trarrsi-to-ri-li), adv. In a 
transitory manner; with sliort continuance. 
Transitoriness (tran'si-to-ri-nes), n. The 
state of being transitory ; a passing with 
short continuance ; speedy departure or 
evanescence. 

The worldly man is at home in respect of his .affec- 
tions; but he is, and shall be, a mere sojourner in 
respect of his transitoriness. Bp. Hall. 

Transitory (tran'si-to-ri), a. [L. transitori- 
us, from transeo. See Transit.] Passing 
without continuance; continuing a short 
time; unstable and fleeting; speedily van- 
ishing. 

O Lord, comfort and succour all them who, in this 
transitory life, are in trouble, <Src. Com. Pra yer. 

Religion prefers those pleasures which flow from 
tlie presence of God evermore, infinitely before the 
transitory pleasures of this world. Tillotson. 

— Transitory action, in law, an action whicli 
may be brought in any county, as actions 
for debt, detinue, slander, and the like. It 
is opposed to local. —Transient, Transitory, 
Fleetinxj. See under TRANSIENT. 
Transit-trade ( tran'sit-trad ). n. In com. 
the trade which arises from the passage of 
goods tliroiigh one country to another. 
Translatable (trans-lat'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being translated or rendered into another 
language. 

Translate (trans-lat'), r.L pret. <fe pp. trans- 
lated; ppr. translating. [O.Fr. translater, 
from L. translatus, pp. of transfero- trans, 
across, over, and latus, borne or carried, for 
tlatus, from root tal, seen also in tolerate.] 

1. To bear, carry, or remove from one place 
to another ; to transfer. [Now rare.] 

In the chapel of St. Catherine of Sienna, they show 
the head— the rest of the body being translated to 
Rome. Evelyn. 

2. To transfer from one office or charge to 
another; sfwclflcally, In the English Cfiurch, 
to remove a bishop from one see to another, 
and in the Scotch Church, to transfer a 
minister from one parish to another. 

Fisher, bishop of Rochester, when the king would 
have tramlated him from thst poor bish^rick to a 
better, he refused. Camden. 

3. To remove or convey to heaven without 
death. 

By faith Enoch was translaUd that he should not 
see death. Heb. xi. 5. 


4. t To deprive of consciousness; to entrance. 

6. To cause to remove from one part of the 
body to another; as, to translate a disease. 

6. To change into another form ; to trans- 
form. ‘ Translate tliy life into death.’ Shak. 
‘Bottom, bless thee! thou art translated.* 
Shak. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. Shak. 

7. To render into another language; to ex- 
press the sense of one language in the words 
of another; to interpret. 

Neither of the rivals (Pope and Tickell) can be .said 
to have translated the ‘ Iliad,' unless the word . . . 
be used in the sense which it bears in the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.' Alacautay. 

8. To explain by using other words ; to ex- 
press in other terms. 

Translating^ into his own clear, pure, and flowing 
hiiiguage, what he found in books well known to the 
world, but too bulky or too dry for boys and girls. 

Macaulay. 

9. To manufacture, as boots and shoes, from 
the material of old ones; to cobble. [Slang.] 

Translate (trans-lat'b v. i. To be engaged 
in or practise translation. 

All these my modest merit bade tran.tlate. 

And owned that nine such poets made a Tate. 

Pope. 

Translation (trans-la'shon), n. [L. transla- 
tio, translationis, from transfero, transla- 
turn. See Translate.] L The act of trans- 
lating; as, (a) tlie removing or conveying of 
a tiling from one place to another; removal. 
[Now rare.] (b) The removal of a person 
from one oftice to another, or from one 
sphere of duty to another; specifically, the 
removal of a bishop from one see to another; 
in Scotland, tlie removal of a clergyman 
from one parish or one congregation to an- 
other. 

Does it follow, th.1t h law for keeping judg'es inde- 
perident of the crown, by preventing their transla- 
tion, is absolutely superfluous? lO oucham. 

(tO The removal of a person to heaven with- 
out sjibjecting him to deatl). {d) Tlie act 
of turning into another language; interpre- 
tation; as, tlie translation of Virgil or 
Homer. - 2. That which is produced by turn- 
ing into anotlier language; a version. 

A translation is a work not only inferior to the 
original by the whole dilfcrence of talent between 
the first compo.ser and his tr.inslator ; it is even infe- 
rior to the best the translator could do under more 
inspiring circum.stances, No man can do his best 
with a subject which does not penetrate him; no man 
can be penetrated by a subject which he does not 
conceive independently. Mat. rirnold. 

3. In rhet. transference of the meaning of a 
word or phrase; metaphor; tralation. 

Metaphors, far-fet, hinder to be understood ; and, 
afTccted, lose their grace; or when the person fetch- 
eth his tran.'ilations from a wrong place. B.yonson. 

4. In med. a change in the seat of a disease; 
metastasis. Harvey.— Motion of translation, 
in mech. motion in which all the points of 
the moving body move in parallel straight 
lines or have the same velocity. The motion 
of a single point considered by itself must 
always be that of translation. When all the 
points of a moving body have not the same 
motion, it must either move about a per- 
manent or varying axis, 01 - else its motion 
must be a compound of translation and 
rotation. 

Translatitious (trans-la-tish'us), a. Same 
as Tralatitions. 

Translative (tran 8-1 at'iv), a. Relating or per- 
taining to transference of meaning. [Rare.] 

And if our fccte poeticall want those qualities it 
cannot be sayde a foote in sence translative A'i here. 

Pntttnham. 

Translator (trans-Iat'er). n. 1 . One who 
translates; one who renders into another 
language; one who expresses the sense of 
words in one language by equivalent words 
in another. — 2. A cobbler of a low class, who 
manufactures boots and shoes from the ma- 
terial of old ones, selling them at a low 
price to second-hand dealers. [Slang.] 

The cobbler is affronted if you don't call him Mr. 
Translator. Tom Broivtt. 

8. pi. Second-hand boots mended and sold 
at a low price. [Slang. ] 

He (the costermonger) will part with everything 
rather than his boots, and to wear a pair of second- 
hand ones, or translators ... is felt as a bitter de- 
gradation. Mayhetv. 

Translatory (trans-la'to-ri), a. Transfer- 
ring; serving to translate. Arbuthnot. 
Translatress (trans-lat'res), n. A female 
translator. StUlingworth. 

Translavation t ( trans-la- v&'shon ), n. [I. 
trans, and lavatio, a washing. ) A laving or 
lading from one vessel to another. Holland. 
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Transliterate (tran8-llt'6r-at).t>, t [L. trans, 
across, over, and litera, a letter.] To ex- 
press or write, as words of a language hav- 
ing peculiar alphabetic characters, in the 
alphabetic characters of another language; 
to spell in different uhaiacters intended to 
express the same sound; as, to tramliterate 
Sanskrit or Greek into English characters. 
Transliteration (tran8-iTt'6i-a"8hoii), n. 
The act of transliterating; the rendering of 
a letter of one alphabet by its equiv^ent in 
another. 

Translocation (trans-lo-ka'shon), n. [L. 
trans, across, and locatio, a placing.] Re- 
moval of things reciprocally to each other's 
places ; substitution of one thing for an- 
other; interchange of place. " The translo- 
cation of the souls of beastes into such 
matter as is most fitting for them.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

There happened certain translocatioHS of animal 
and vegetable snljstance.s at the deluge. IVoodward. 

Translucet (traus-lus'), v.t. To shine 
through. 

Let Joy translure thy Beauty’s blandishment. 

Sir y. Davies. 

Translucence, Translucency (trans-iu'- 

sens, trans-lu'sen-si), n. [8ee Translucent. ] 

1. The state of being translucent ; the pro- 
perty of a body, as a mineral, of admitting 
rays of light to pass through, but not so as 
to render the form or colour of objects on 
the other side of the body distinguishable. 

2. Transparency. ‘Crystalline transhicen- 
cie.’ Sir J. Davies. 

Translucent (trans-lu'sent). a. [L. trans- 
tucens, translucentis, ppr. of transluceo, to 
shine through across, through, and 

luceo, to shine ] 1. 'i'ransmitting rays of 
light, but not so as to render objects beyond 
distinctly visible. — 2. Transparent; clear. 
‘Replenish’d from the cool translucent 
springs. ’ Pope. 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
Of her still .spirit. Tennyson. 

Translucently (trans-lu'sent-li), adv. In a 
translucent manner. Drayton. 
Translucid(tran8-lu'sid),«. [L. translucidus 
— trails, through, and Incidus, clear.] Trans- 
parent; clear. See 'I'ranslucent. 


that strangers contract it not, and the natives which 
transmigrate omit it, not without commixture. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. To pass from one body into another. 
‘The elements once out of it, it transmi- 
grates. ' Shak. 

Their souls may transmigrate into each other. 

Howell. 

Transmigration (trans-mi-gra'shon), n. 

1. The ac^ of transmigrating ; passage from 
one place or state into auomer. 

Another great transmip'ation followed ; and the 
Jews that settled under the protection of the Ptole- 
mites forgot their language in ligypt. Bolingbroke. 


Plants may well have a transmigration of snecies. 

Bacon. 

2. The supposed passitig of the soul into 
another body after death; metempsychosis. 


In life's next scene, if transmigration be. 

Some bear or lion is reserv’d for thee. Dryden. 


Transmigrator ( trans ' mi - grat - 6r ), n. 
One who transmigrates. 

Transmlirratory (trans-mi'gra-to-rl), a. 
Passing from one place, body, or state to 
another. 

Transmlssiblllty (trans-mis' i-biri-tl), n. 
The quality of being transmissible. 

TransmiBSible (traus-mis'i-bl), a. [See 
Transmit. ] l. Capable of being trans- 
mitted or passed from one to another. - 
2. Capable of being transmitted through 
any body or substance. 

TransmiBBlou (trans-mi'shon), n. [From 
L. transmissio, transmisswnis, from trans- 
mitto. See Transmit.] i. The act of 
transmitting, or the state of being trans- 
mitted ; transmittal ; transference ; as, the 
transmission of letters, writings, papers, 
news, and the like, from one country to 
another; or, the tratmnissimi of rights, 
titles, or privileges from father to son, and 
from one generation to another. 

They (Protestants) deny the existence of any unin- 
terrupted and exclusive transmission of true doctrine 
in any ciiurch since the time of the Apostles. 

Sir G. C. Lewis. 

2. A passing through, as of light through 
glass or other transparent body. 

TranBmiBBlve ( trans - mis 'iv), a. Trans- 
mitted; derived from one to another; sent. 

‘ Transmissive honour grac’d his son. ’ Pope. 

Itself a sun : it with transmissive light 

Enlivens worlds denied to human sight. Prior. 


The flowers whose juirple and transhicid bowls 
Stand ever mantling with aerial dew. 

The drink of spirits. .Shelley. 

Trazislunar, Translunary ( trans-lu'n6r, 
traus'lu-na-ri), a. IL. trans, acro8.«<. beyond, 
and luna, the moon.] Being beyond the 
moon; opposed to sublunary. ‘ Brave trans- 
lunary things that the first poets had.’ 
Drayton. 

TranBmarlne (trans-ma-ren'), a. [L. trans- 
inarinus— trans, across, and inarinus, ma- 
rine, from mare, the sea.] Lying or being 
beyond the sea. 

Every patriotic Britnn oug’ht to be acquainted with 
tlic choice bits of his native land before running 
after transmarine show-places. Com/till Mag. 

TranBmeable (trans'ine-a-hl), a. Capable of 
being transrneated or traversed. Ash. [Rare. ] 

TranBmeate (trans'me-at), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
transrneated; ppr. transmeating. [L. trans- 
mco, transrneatuin. to go through or across 
—trans, and ineo, meatum, to pass.] To pass 
over or beyond. Coles. [Rare.] 
TranBmeation (trans-me-a'slion), n. The 
act of transmeating or passing through. 
Bailey. [Rare. ] 

TrailBmewt (trans-mu'), v.t. [Fr. transuiuer, 
L. trans muto— trans, across, through, and 
fnuto, to change.] To transmute; to trans- 
form ; to metamorphose. ‘ To transinew 
thyself from a lioly henuit to a sinful for- 
ester’ Sir TK. Scott. 

Men into .stone.s therewith he could transmeav 
And stones to dust, and dust to nought at all. 

Spenser. 

TransnUgrant (trans 'mi -grant), a. [L. 
transmigrans. See Transmigrate.] Pass- 
ing into another country or state for resi- 
dence, or into another form or body; mi- 
grating. 

^anamlgrant (trans'mi-grant), n. 1. One 
who migrates or leaves his own country and 
passes into another for settlement. ‘ Colo- 
nies or transmigrants.' Bacon.— i. One who 
passes into another state or body. 
IraxiBniigrate (trans'mi-grat), v.i. pret. 
pp. transmigrated; ppr. transmigrating. 
[L, tratmnlgro, transmigratum. — trans, 
across, and migro, to migrate ] 1. To mi- 

S 'ate; to pass from one country or jurisdic- 
011 to another for the purpose of residing 
in it. 

This complexion is maintained by generation, so 


TrailBmit(tran8-mit'), w.t pret. <fepp. trans- 
mitted; ppr. transmitting. [L. transmitto, 
iransmissum - trans, across, through, and 

m.itto, to send.] 1. To cause to pass over 
or through; to communicate by sending; to 
send from one person or place to another; as, 
to transmit a letter or a memorial; to trans- 
mit despatches; to transmit money or bills of 
exchange from one city or country to another; 
light is transmitted from the sun to the earth; 
sound is transmitted by means of vibrations 
of the air; our civil and religious privileges 
liave been transmitted to us from our ances- 
tors. and it is our duty to transmit them to 
our children. 

The sceptre of that kingdom continued to be trans- 
mitted in the dynasty of Castile. Prescott. 

2 To suffer to pass through; as, glass trans- 
mits light; metals transmit electricity. 
TranBmlttal (trans-mit'al). n. Transmis- 
sion. ‘The transmittal to England of two- 
thirds of the revenues of Ireland.’ Swift. 
I^r^Bluittance (trans-mit'ans). n. The act 
of transmitting.or state of being transmitted; 
transmission; transfer. 

TranBmitter ^rans-mit'^r), n. 1. One who 
transmits. ‘The one transmitter of their 
ancient name.’ Tennyson.- -2. That which 
transmits; specifically, in teleg. (a) the 
sending or despatching instrument, espe- 
cially that under the automatic system, in 
which a paper strip with perforations repre- 
senting the Morse or similar alphabet is 
passed rapidly through an instrument called 
an automatic transmitter, in which contacts 
are made by metallic points wherever a per- 
foration occurs, and are prevented where 
the paper is unpierced. E. II. Knight, 
(b) The funnel for receiving the voice and 
converging the waves of sound upon the 
thin iron diapliragm of a telephone. See 
Telephone. 

TraUBmlttible (trans-mlt'i-hl), a. l. Trans- 
missible.— 2. t Capable of being put or pro- 
jected across. * A transmittible gallery over 
any ditch or breach in a town-wall.’ Mar- 



0U8 and colloq,] 

Since my time and your worthy father’s time it has 
undergone a great transmogriji cation. Galt. 


TraUBUlogrlJCy (trans-mog'ri-fl), v.t pret. & 
pp. transmogrified; ppr. transmogrifying. 
[A fanciful formation from tmus.] To trans- 
form into some other person or thing, as 
magic; to convertor transform in general 
[Humorous and colloq.] 


I begin to think . . . that some wicked enchanters 
have transmogrified my Diilcinea. Fielding. 

TraXLBmove t ( trans - mo v'), v.t. To trans- 
pose. Spenser. 

TranBmutablUty (trau8-mu'ta-hil"i.ti), n. 
[See Transmute.] The quality of being 
transmutable; susceptibility of change into 
another nature or substance. 

TranBxnutable (trans-mfi'ta-bl), a. Capable 
of being transmuted or changed into a dif- 
ferent substance, or into something of a 
different form or nature. 

The fluids and solids of an animal body arc trans- 
mutable into one another. Arbuthnot. 


TransmutablenesB (trans-mO'ta-bl-nes), n. 
Quality of being transmutable; transmuta- 
bility. Boyle. 

TranBxnutably (trana-mu'ta-bli), adv. In 
a transmutable manner; with capacity of 
being changed into another substance or 
nature. 

TrajiBmutate t (trans 'mu -tat), v.t To 
transmute; to change. 

Here fortune her faire face drsttransmutated. f^icars. 


TraxiBm'atatlon (trans-mu-ta'shon), n. [L. 
transmutatio. See Transmute.] 1. The 
act of transmuting, or the state of being 
transmuted; change into another substance, 
fonn or nature; as, (a) in alchemy, the 
changing of base metals into gold or silver. 

The conversion ... as silver to gold, or iron to 
copper, is better called, for distinction sake, trans- 
mutatioH. Bacon, 

(b) In geom. the change or reduction of one 
figure or body into another of the same area 
or solidity but of a different form, as of a 
triangle into a square; transformation, (c) 
In bioL the change of one species into an- 
other. 

The transmutation of plants one into another is 
‘inter magnalia naturae,’ for the transmutation of 
.species is, in the vulgar philosophy, pronounced im- 
possilde; but seeing there appear some manifest 
instances of it, the opinion of impossibility is to be 
rejected. Bacon, 

The supposed change of worms into flies is no real 
transmutation ; but most of those members, which 
at last become visible to the eye, are existent at the 
beginning, artificially complicated together. Bentley. 

2.t Successive change; change of one thing 
for another. 

The .same land .suffereth %\indry transmutations ot 
owners within one term. Bacon. 


— Transmutation of force or energy, in 
physics, the theory that any one of the 
various forms of physical force may be con- 
verted into one or more of the other forms. 
TranBznutatlonlBt ( trans-mu-ta'shou-lst ), 

n. One who believes in the transmutation 
of metals or species. 

Transmute ( trans -rnut'), v.t pret. <fe pp. 
transmuted; ppr, transmuting. (L. trans- 
muto — trans, across, through, and muto, 
tochange, from same root as moveo, to move. ] 
To change from one nature, form, or sub- 
stance into another; to transform. 

That metals may be transmuted one into another 
I am not satisfied of. Ray. 

The caresses of jiarents and the blandishments of 
friends tra7ismute us into idols. Buckminster. 

A holy conscience sublimates everything ; it trans- 
mutes the common affairs of life into acts of solemn 
worship to God. y. M, Mason. 

Transmuted ( trans -mut'ed), p. and a. 
1. Changed into another substance, form, or 
nature.— 2. In her. BBuae Counterchanged. 
Transmuter (trans-mut'dr), n. One that 
transmutes. 

Tranamutual (trans-mu'tu-al), a. [Prefix 
trails, across, and mutual. ] Reciprocal ; 
commutual. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Transnatation t ( trans -na-ta'shon), n. 
[I’rora L. transnato, to swim actobb— trans, 
across, and nato, to swim. ] Act of swimming 
over. 

Transnaturet ( trans -na'tur), v.t To 
transfer or transform the nature of. Bishop 
Jewell. 

Transnormal (trans- nor 'mal), a. Not 
normal in character ; applied to something 
in excess of or beyond the normal or usual 
state. 

Transom (tran'sum), 11 . [Also in forms 
transominer and transummer, from prefix 
trans, across, and Fr. sommier, a sumpter- 
horse, a beam, E. summer, a beam. See 
Sumpter, Summer.] l. Naut a beam or 


ch, cAain; 6h. Sc. loc^; g, go\ Ujoh; ti, Fr. ton; 
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timber fixed across the stern-post of a ship 
to strengthen the after-part and give it the 
figure most suitable to the service for which 



Transoms and Frame of Ship, Inside of Stern. 

I, Main transom. 2 2, Half transoms. 3, Transom. 
44. Transom knees. 5, Stern-post 


the vessel is intended. — rramoin knee, a 
knee bolted to a transom and after-timber. 
2. In arch, a horizontal bar of stone or tim- 
ber across a mullioned window; also, the 
cross-bar separating a door from the fanlight 
above it. See cut Mullion.— 8. In 01m. the 
piece of wood or iron Joining the chee^ of 
gun-carriages, whence the terras transom 
plates, transom bolts, &c. —4. In surv. a piece 
of wood made to slide upon a cross-staff; 
the vane of a cross-staff. 


Transom - window (tran' sum- win -d6), n. 

1. A window di video by a transom. — 2. A 
window over the transom of a door. 

Transpadane (trans'pa-dan). a. [L. trans- 
padanus—trans, across, and Padus, the Po.] 
Being beyond the river Po. ‘The trans- 
padane republics.’ Burke. 

Transparence (trans-pa^rens), n. The state 
of being transparent; transparency. 

Transparency ( trans-pa'ren-si ), n. [See 
Transparent.] 1. The quality or condition 
of being transparent; that state or property 
of a body by which it suffers rays of light to 
pass through it, so that forms, hues, and 
distances of objects can be seen through it; 
diaphaneity. ‘ The clearness and trans- 
parency ot the stream.’ Addison.~~2. Any- 
thing which is transparent; specifically, a 
picture painted on transparent or semi- 
transparent materials, such as glass or thin 
canvas, to be viewed by the natural or 
artificial light shining through it. 

Transpaxent (trans-pa'rent), a. [Fr. trans- 
parent -trans, across, through, and parens, 
parentis, ppr. of pareo, to appear ; whence 
apparent, ap^ar. ] 1. Having the property 
of transmitting rays of light so that bodies 
can be distinctly seen through; pervious to 
light; diaphanous; pellucid; as, transparent 
glass ; a transparent diamond ; opposed to 
opaque. ‘Through the transparent bosom 
of the deep.’ Shak.~~2. Admitting the pas- 
sage of light; having interstices so that 
things are visible through. 


And heaven did this transparent veil provide. 
Because site had no guilty thought to nidc. 

Dry den. 

3. Fig. such as to be easily seen through ; 
not sufficient to hide underlying feelings; 
as, his motive was quite transparent. — 

4. t Bright; shining; clear. ‘The glorious 
sun’s transparent beams. ’ Shak. — Trans- 
parent colours, such colours as will trans- 
mit light : opposed to opaque colours, which 
only reflect light ; those colours which are 
either light and aerial in their own nature, 
or become so by the delicate manner in 
which they are laid on by the painter — 
SvN. Pellucid, clear, bright, limpid, lucid, 
diaphanous. 

Transparently (trans-pa’rent-li), adv. In 
a transparent manner ; clearly ; so as to be 
seen through. 

Transparentness ( trans-pa 'rent-nes), n. 
The quality of being transparent ; transpa- 
rency. 

Transpassf (trans-pas'), rf. To pass over. 
John (Gregory. 

Transpasst (trans-pas'), v.i. To pass by or 
away. Daniel. 

Traxispassablet (trans-pas'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being transpassed. 

Trammatronizet (trans-pat'ron-iz), v.t. To 
transfer the patronage of. 


As to transpatrottixe from him 

To you mine orphan inij»e, Warner. 


Transpedate t (tran-spe'shi-at), V. t. [Pre- 
fix trans, and species.] 'To transform from 


one BMcies to another ; to change the spe- 
cies of. 

I do not credit . . . that the devil hath power to 
transpedate a man into a horse. Sir T. Browne. 

Transplouous (trans-pik'fi-us), a. [From 
L. transpido, to see or look through— 
across, through, and specie, to look, to see. ] 
Transparent ; pervious to the sight. ‘ The 
wide transpicuous air.' Milton. 
Transpierce (trans-pSrs'), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
transpierced; ppr. tran^ierdna. [Prefix 
trans, and pierce.] To pierce through; to 
penetrate; to pass through. 

The sides transpierc'd return a rattling sound. 

Dryden, 

Transplrable (trans-pir'a-bl), a. Capable of 
transpiring, or of being transpired. 

Transpiration (trans-pi-ra'shon), n. [Fr. 
transpiration. See Transpire. ] 1. The act or 
process of transpiring; exhalation through 
the skin; as, transpiration ot obstructed 
fluids. —Pulmonary fransptrafion, the exhal- 
ation of watery vapour which is constantly 
going on from the blood circulating through 
the lungs. It may be made evident by breath- 
ing on a cold reflecting surface. —2. In hot. 
the exhalation of watery vapour from the 
surface of the leaves of plants. This ex- 
halation consists of a great part of the water 
which serves as the vehicle of the nutritious 
substances contained in the sap. Some- 
times the water thus given out appears in 
the form of extremely small drops at the 
tip of the leaf, and especially at the ex- 
tremities of the nervcB.— Transpiration of 

{ loses, the motion ot gases through a capil- 
ary tube. The rate of motion varies with 
the composition of the gas, but bears a con- 
stant relation not coinciding with density, 
diffusion, or any other known property. 
The velocity depends not simply on the 
friction of the gas against the surface pf 
the tube, but much more on the friction of 
the gas particles against each other, and 
the transfer of momentum which thus re- 
sults. A comparison of the velocity of trans- 
piration with that of effusion has led to im- 
portant conclusions in regard to molecular 
magnitudes. — Transpiration of liquids is 
analogous to transpiration of gases, and 
refers to the rates at which liquids pass 
through minute orifices or capillary tubes 
under pressure. These rates are greatly 
increased by heat. 

Transpiratory (trans-piria-to-ri), a. Of or 
pertaining to transpiration; transpiring; 
exhaling. 

Transpire (trans-piri), v. t. pret. <fe pp trans- 
pired; ppr. transpiring. [Fr. transpire r — 
L. trans, across, and spiro, to breathe, whence 
spiritus, spirit. ] To emit through the excre- 
tories of the skin; to send off in vapour. 
Transpire (trans-piri), v.i. l. To be emitted 
through the excretories of the skin ; to ex- 
hale ; to pass off in insensible perspiration ; 
as, fluids transpire through the human 
body. — 2. To escape from secrecy; to be- 
come public gradually; to come to light; to 
ooze out: as, the proceedings of the council 
have not yet transpired. 

To transpire, ... to escape from secrecy to no- 
tice : a sense lately innovated from France without 
necessity. yahuson. 

The story of Paulina's and Maximilian's mutual 
attachment had transpired through many of the 
travellers. De Quincey. 

You cannot recall the spoken word, you cannot 
wipe out the foot-track, you cannot draw up the 
laclder, so as to leave no inlet or clew ; always some 
condemning circumstance transpires. Emerson. \ 

3. To happen or come to pass; to occur. | 
[An erroneous usage.] j 

The penny-a-liners allude. In cases where others 
would refer; .ind, in their dialect, things transpire 
and only exceptionally take place. 

Fitzed 7 vard Hall. 

Transplace (trans-plas'), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
transplaced; ppr. transplacing. To remove; 
to put in a new place. [Rare. ] 

It was transplaced from the left side of the Vatican 
to a more eminent place. Bp. Wilkins. 

Transplant (trans plant'), v t. [Tram and 
plant; Fr. transplanter.] 1. To remove and 
plant in another place; as, to transplant 
trees.— 2. To remove from one place to an- 
other; especially, to remove and settle or 
establish for residence in another place; as, 
to transplant inhabitants. ‘If any trans- 
plant themselves into plantations abroad.' 
Bacon. 

He prospered at the rate of his own wishes, being 
transplanted out of his cold barren diocese of St. 
David's into a warmer climate. Clarendon. 

8. In med. to transfer from one part or from 
one person to another. See Transplanta- 
tion. 


Trangplaatatlon (trans-plan-t&'shon), n. 

1. The act of transplanting; the shifting of 
a plant from one spot to another.— 2. The 
removal of a settled inhabitant or inha- 
bitants to a different place for residence. 

Most of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the calami- 
ties of forcible transplantations, being either over- 
whelmed by new colonies that fell upon them, or 
driven, as one wave is driven by another, to seek 
new seats, having lost their own. Raleigh. 

8. In med. (a) the removal of a part of the 
human body to supply a part that has been 
lost, os in the Taliacotian operation; the re- 
moval of a tooth from one person to an- 
other. (&) An old pretended method of cur- 
ing diseases by making them pass from one 
persou to another. 

A cure by transplantation, performed on the son 
of one that was wont to make chymical vessels for 
me. Boyle, 

Transplanter (tran8-plant'6r), n. 1. One 
who transplants.— 2. A machine or truck 
for removing trees for replanting ; also, an 
Implement for removing and transplanting 
flowers, bulbs, <fec. 

Transplendenc^ (trans-plen'den-si), n. [L. 
trans cmdsplendjens. See Splendour.] Su- 
pereminent splendour. ‘The supernatural 
and unimitable tramplendency of the Di- 
vine Presence.' Dr. H. More. 
Transplendent (trans-plen'dent), a. Re- 
spendent in the highest degree. 
Transplendently (trans-plen'dent-ll), adv. 
In a transplendent manner ; with eminent 
splendour. Dr. H. More. 

Transport (trans-pOrt'), v. t. [Fr. transporter, 
L. transpor to— trans, across, througn, and 
porto, to can-y (whence export, import, &c.), 
from a root seen also in E. fare, to go.] 1. To 
caiTy or convey from one place to another ; 
as, to transport the baggage of an army; to 
transport goods from one country to an- 
other; to transport troops over a river. 

That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 

Which should transport me farthest from your si^ht. 

We must add yet another kind of labour, that of 
transporting the produce from the place of its pro- 
duction to the place of its destined use. y. S. Mill. 

2. t To bear; to carry. 

Her ashes , . . 

Transported .shall be at high festivals 

Before the kings and queens of France. Shak, 

3. t To remove from this world to the next ; 
to kill : a euphemistic use. 

He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt he is trans- 
ported. Shak. 

4. To carry into banishment, as a criminal. 

We return after being transported, and are ten 
times greater rogues than before. Swift. 

5. To hurry or carry away by violence of pas- 
sion. 

They laugh as if transported with some fit 
Of passion. Milton. 

6. To carry away or ravish with pleasure; to 
absorb; as, to be transported with joy. 

The government 1 cast upon my brother. 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And wrapt in secret studies. Shak. 

Transport (trans'pdrt), n. 1. Transporta- 
tion; carriage; conveyance. 

The Romans . . . stipulated with the Carthaginians 
to furnish them with ships for transport and war. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. A ship or vessel employed by government 
for carrying soldiers, warlike stores, or pro- 
visions from one place to another, or to 
convey convicts to the place of their des- 
tination.— 3. Vehement emotion; passion; 
rapture; ecstasy ; as, the news of victory was 
received with transports of joy. 

The heart can ne’er a transport know 
That never feels a pain. Lyttelton. 

The finest woman, in a transport of fury, loses the 
use of her face. Addison. 

4. A convict transported or sentenced to 
exile. 

Transportability (tran8-p6rt'a-bil"l-ti), n. 
State of being transportable ; the capacity 
of being transported. 

Transportable (trans-pdrt'a-bl), a. 1. Cap- 
able of being transported. — 2. Implying 
transportation; subjecting to transporta- 
tion. ‘A felony transportable tor seven 
years. ’ Blackstone. ‘ To render it a trans- 
portable offence. ’ Dickens. 

Transportal (trans-pdrt'al), n. The act ot 
removal from one locality to another; trans- 
portance. ‘ The transportal of seeds in the 
wool or fur of quadrupeds.’ Darwin. 
Transportanoe t (trans-pOrt'ans), n. Con- 
veyance. 

O, be thou iny Charon, 

And give me swift transportance to those fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Proposed for the deserver, Shak. 
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Transportant t (traiw-pOrt'ant), a. Afford- 
ing great pleasure; transporting; ravishing. 

So rapturous a Joy, and transportant love. 

Dr. H. More. 

Transportation (trans-port-a'shon), n. 

1. The act of transporting, or the state of 
being transported; a carrying or conveying 
from one place to another ; carriage ; con- 
veyance; transmission. 

If the countries are neatr, the difference will be 
snmller, and may sometimes be scarce perceptible, 
because in this case the transportation will be easy. 

Adam Smith. 

2. The banishing or sending away a person 

convicted of crime to a penal settlement in 
a foreign country, there to remain during 
the term for which he is ordered to be trans- 
ported. The transportation of felons in 
Britain is now superseded by servi- 

tude. See under Penal. —3. Transport; 
ecstasy. [Rare. ] 

All pleasures that affect the body must needs 
weary, because they transport, and all transporta- 
tion is a violence; and no violence can be lasting, 
but determines upon the falling of the spirits. South. 

— Trausportation of a church, in Scots eccles. 
law, the erection of a parish church in a 
different part of the parish from that in 
whicli it formerly stood. The power of de- 
termining as to the transportation of 
churches is lodged in the Court of Session, 
as the commission of teinds, but the con- 
sent of a majority of the heritors in point 
of valuation is necessary to the removal, 
and any party having interest may oppose it. 
Transportedly (trans-pdrt'ed-li), adv. In 
a transported manner; in a state of rapture. 
Boyle. 

Transportedness (trans-pdrt'ed-nes), n. 
The condition of being transported; a state 
of rapture. Bji. Hall. 

Transporter (trans-pOrt'^r), n. One who 
transports or removes. 

TranBportil^[ (trans-pCrt'ing), a. Ravish- 
ing with delight; bearing away the soul in 
pleasure; ecstatic; as, transporting joy. 

The pleasure which affects the human mind with 
the most lively and trans;tortinff- touchts is the sense 
that wc act in the eye of infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness, that will crown our endeavours here with 
happiness hereafter. J'illoison. 

Transportingly (trans-pdrt'ing-li), adv. 
In a transporting manner; ravisliingly. 
Transportivet (trans-port'iv), a. I’assion- 
atc; excessive. ‘The voice of transportive 
fury. ’ T. A dams. 

Transportment t ( trans - port ' ment ), n. 

1. The act of transporting; conveyance by 
aliip. 

Are not you he, w'hcn your fellow-|)asseiigers, 

Ynur hast transportment, being assail'd by a galley. 
Hid yourscif i’ the cabin? Beau, fir FI. 

2. Rage; passion; auger. 

There he attack'd me 

■With such transportment the whole town had rung 
on’t 

Had 1 not run away. Di)r(iy, 

Transport - ship, Transport - vessel 

( trans'port-ship, trans'port-vcs-el), n. A 
vessel employed in convoying soldiers, mili- 
tary stores, or convicts; a transport. 
Transposable (trans-poz'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being transposed. 

Transposal (trans-pdz'al), n. The act of 
transposing, or the state of being trans- 
posed; transposition. Swift. 
1ftran8P0Se(trans-p6z'). ti.<. pret. <fepp. trans- 
posed; ppr. transposing. [Fr. transjmser, 
prefix trans, and poser, to place (see Pose); 
as to moaning, however, partly based on 
L. transpono, transjwsitum—trans, across, 
through, and to place. See Compose, 
Ac.] 1. To change the place or order of by 
putting each in the place of the other; to 
cause to change places; as, to transpose 
letters, words, or propositions. See Trans- 
PRINT.— 2.t To put out of place; to remove. 

That which you are my thoughts c.annot transpose; 
Angels are bright still, thougn the brightest fell. 

Shak. 

S. In alg. to bring, as any terra of an equa- 
tion, over from one side to the other side. 
Thus, if a+& = c, and we make a-c-6, then 
h is said to be transjwsed.—i. In gram, to 
change the natural order of words.— 6. In 
music, to change the key of. 

TranspOBet (trans-pdz'), n. Transposition. 
Puttenham. 

Transposed (trans-pOzdO, P- and a. 1 . Being 
changed in place, and one put in the place 
of the other.— 2. In her. reversed or turned 
contrariwise from the usual or proper posi- 
tion; as, a pile transposed 
Traxisposlnir (trans-pCz'ing), a. Having the 
quality of^angeableness of place; as, the 

ch, oAain; dh, Sc. looA; g, yo; j,Job; 


action of a tranmosina piano, whereby its 
keys can all be affected at once. 
Transposition ( trans -po-zi'shon), n. [L. 
transpositio, transpositumis. See TRANS- 
POSE.] 1. The act of transposing; a changing 
of the places of things and putting each 
in the place before occupied by the other; 
as, the transposition of words in a sentence. 

We have deprived ourselves of that liberty of 
transposition in the arrangement of words which 
the ancient languages enjoyed. Dr. Blair. 

2. The state of being transposed or recip- 
rocally changed in place.— 3. In o^. the 
bringing over of any term of an equation 
from one side to the other side. This is 
done by changing the sign of the term so 
transposed from plus to minus or from 
minus to plus, and the operation is in effect 
subtracting the term from both sides of the 
equation when its sign is plus, and adding 
it to both sides when its sign is minus. If 
a-\-x-h-k-c; then by transposing a, we get 
a;-b-|-c— a. If again x—a~h->t-e; then by 
transposing —a, we get x-b+c-^-a. The ob- 
ject of transposition is to bring all the 
known terms of an equation to one side, 
and all those that are unknown to the other 
side, in order to determine the value of the 
unknown terms with respect to those which 
are known.— 4. In rhet. and gram, a change 
of the natural order of words in a sentence; 
words changed from their ordinary arrange- 
ment for the sake of effect.— 5. Inrnusic, the 
transcription or performance of a compo- 
sition in a key either higher or lower than 
the original— 6. In med. same as Metathe- 
sis. — Transposition of the viscera, a congen- 
ital vice of conformation, wliich consists in 
the viscera being found out of the situations 
they ordinarily occupy, the heart, for ex- 
ample, being on the right side, the liver on 
the left, &c. Dunglison. 

Transpositional (trans-po-zi'shon-al). a. 
rertaining to transposition. 

The mo.st Ktrikin^ and most offensive error in pro- 
nunciation among the Londoners. I confess, lies in 
the transpositional use of the letters and v, ever 
to be heard when there is any i>ossibility of invert- 
ing them. Thus they always say' weal' for ‘veal,’ 
‘ vicked ' for ‘ wicked.’ Degge. 

Transpositive (trans-poz'i-tlv), a. Pertain- 
ing to transposition ; made by transposing; 
consisting in transposition. 

The Italian retains the most of the ancient tran.’!- 
positivf. character. Dr. Blair. 

Transprlnt (trans-prinP), v.i. [Trans and 
prints To print in the wrong place ; to 
transfer to the wrong place in printing. 

I Printers use tlie word transpose when a 
transposition or mistake of this kind oc- 
curs. ] 

Transprose f (trans-proz'), v.t. To change 
from prose into verso. 

Instinct he follows and no further knows, 

For to write vcr.se with him is to transprose. 

Dryden. 

Trans-shape (trans-shap'), v.t. To change 
into another form; to distort. 

Thus did she . . . trans-shape thy particular vir- 
tues. Shak. 

Suppose him 

T'ro «J-jA<r/crf into an angel. Beau. &■ FI. 

Trans-stlip (trans-ship^. See Tranship. 

Trans-sllipment (trans-shipTnent), n. See 
Transhipment. 

Transtra (trans'tra), n. pi. [L ] In Born, 
arch, the principal horizontal timbers in the 
roof of a building. Gwilt. 
Transubstantiate ( tran - sub - stan'shi-at), 
v.t. pret. & pp. transubstantiated; ppr. 
transnbstuntiating. [Fr. transsubstantier, 
L.L. transsubstantio, transsuhstantmtumr— 
L trans, across, over, and substantia, sub- 
stance.] To change to another substance ; 
as, to transubstantiate the sacramental ele- 
ments, bread and wine, into the flesh and 
blood of Christ, according to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. ‘ To transubstantiate flsh 
and fruits into flesh.’ Howell. 

O self-traitor, I do bring 
The spider love which transuhstanliates all, 

And can convert manna to gall. Donne. 

Transubstantiation (tran-sub-stan'shl-a"- 
Bhon),n. Change of substance; specifically, 
in theol. the conversion of the bread and wine 
in the eucharist into the body and blood of 
Christ, a belief held by Roman Catholics and 
others. The doctrine of transubstantiation 
is to be distinguished from that of the real 
presence, inasmuch as the latter may, and 
is ^nerally understood to mean that the 
body of Christ coexists in and along with the 
elements, whereas according to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation the body of Christ 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sing-, th, t/ien; th, thin; 


takes the place of the elements, only the 
appearance of the latter remaining. 
Transubstantlator ( tran - sub - stan'shi-at- 
6r), n. One who maintains the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

Transudation (tran-sh-da'shon), n. The act 
or process of transuding; the process of 
oozing through membranes, or of passing 
off through the pores of a substance, as 
water or other fluid. The process is effected 
by either endosmose or exosmose, which 
are forms of a peculiar mechanical power 
belonging to porous bodies, which has been 
called osmose force. See Osmose. 
Transudatorv (tran-su'da-to-ri), a. Pass- 
ing by transudation. 

Transude (tran-sfld'), v.i. pret. & pp. tran- 
suded; ppr. transuding. [L. trans, across, 
through, and sudo, to sweat.] To pass or 
ooze through the pores or interstices of a 
membrane or other porous substance, as 
water or other fluid; as, a liquid may tran- 
sude through a membranous substance or 
texture, or through wood, 

Transume (tran-sflm'). v.t. pret. & pp. tran- 
sumed; ppr. transuming. [L, transumo— 
trans, across, through, and sumo, to take.] 
To take from one to another; to convert. 
[Rare.] 

Bread and wine 

Transumed, and taught to turn divine. Crashaw. 

Transumpt (tran-sumt'), n. An old term 
for a copy of a writing or exemplification 
of a record. 

The jiretended original breve was produced, and 
a transumpt or copy thereof offered them. 

Lord Herbert. 

— .4n action of tramumpt, in Scots law, an 
action competent to any one having a par- 
tial interest in a writing, or immediate use 
for it, to support his titles or defences in 
other actions, directed against the custodier 
of the writing, calling upon him to exhibit 
it, in order that a copy or transumpt of it 
may be made and delivered to the pursuer. 

Transumption (tran-sum'shon), n. [L. 
transmmptio. See Transume.] 1. The act 
of taking from one place to another. — 
2. In logic, a syllogism by concession or 
agreement, used where a question proj^sed 
is transferred to another with this condition, 
that a proof of the latter should be admitted 
for a proof of the former. [Rare.] 

Transumptlve ( tran - sum 'tiv), a. [See 
above.] 'inking from one to another; trans- 
ferred from one to another; metaphorical. 

Hereupon are intricate turnings, by a transump- 
live and metonymical kind of speech, called mean* 
ilers. Drayton. 

Transvasatet (trans- va'sat), v. t. [L. trans, 
across, and vas, a vessel ] To transfuse or 
pour from one vessel to another. Cudworth. 

Transvasationt (trans-va-sa'shon), n. The 
act or process of transvasating. Holland. 

TrailSVection(tran8-vek'8hon), n. [L. trans- 
vectio, transvectionis, from transveho, to 
carry across — trans, across, and veho, to 
carry.] The act of conveying or carrying 
over. 

Transverbera'te (tranB-v6r'ht':r-at), v. t. To 
beat or strike through. Watts. 

Transversal (tran8-v6r8'al), a. Transverse; 
running or lying across ; as, a transversal 
line. See the noun. 

The labarum is described as a long pike, inter- 
sected by a transversal beam. Gibbon. 

Transversal (trans-vSrs'al), n. In geom. a 
line drawn across several others so as to cut 
them all, as when a line intersects the three 
sides of a triangle. 

Transversally (trans-vfers'al-li), adv. In a 
dii'ectioii crosswise. 

Transverse (trans- v^rs' or trans'v6r8),a. [L. 
transversus, pp. of transverto, to turn across 
—trans, across, and verto, to turn.] 1. Lying 
or being across or in a cross direction ; as, 
a traiisverse diameter or axis: used adverbi- 
ally in following extract. 

His volant touch 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. 

Milton. 

2. In anat. a term applied to muscles, ves- 
sels, &c., which He in a direction across 
other parts; as, the transverse muscle of 
the abdomen ; the transverse suture which 
runs across the face. — Transverse axis or 
diameter, in conic sectiom, the diameter 
which passes through the foci. In the el- 
lipse it is the longest diameter; in the hy- 
perbola it is the shortest, and in the para- 
bola it is, like all the other diameters, 
infinite in length. - Tratisverse magnet, a 
magnet whose poles are not at the ends but 
at the sides, formed by a particular com- 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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bination of —Transverse par- 

tition, in hot a partition, as of a pericarp, 
at right angles with the valves, as in a 
silique.— jTmmuerse section. See Section. 
—Transverse strain, in mech. the strain to 
which a beam is subjected when a force acts 
on it in a direction at right angles to its 
length, tending to bend it or break it across. 
Transyerse (tran8-v6r8'), n. That which 
crosses or lies in a cross direction; a trans- 
verse axis. See under the adjective. 

Transverse (trans-v^rs'). ^ To overturn; 

to change. [Rare.] 

Transver8ely(trau8*v6r8'li),arfr. in a trans- 
verse manner ; in a cross direction ; as, to 
cut a thing transversely. 

At Stonehenge the stones lie transversely upion each 
other. StilUngJleet. 

Transvertt (trans-vert'), v.t. [L. tram, 
across, and verio, to turn.] To cause to 
turn across; to transverse. Chaucer. 
TranByertible (trans-vfirt'i-bl), a. Capable 
of being transverted. Sir T. Broume. 

Tr a n H view (trans-vu'), v. t. To look through. 
Let us with eagles’ eyes without offence 
Transvteiv the obscure things that do remain. 

Davies. 

Transyolation t (trans-vo-la'shon), n. [L. 
tram, through, beyond, and volo, volatum, 
to tty. 1 Act of flying beyond, 

Jesus h.'id some extraordinary trans 7 folations and 
acts <jf emigration beyond the lines of his even and 
ordinary conversation. yer. Taylor. 

Transvolvet (trans-volv'), v.t. [L. trans, 
over, and volvo, to roll. ] To overturn ; to 
break up. ‘ He who transvulves empires. ’ 
Howell. 

Transylyanlan (tran-sil-va'ni-an), a. and 71. 
Of or belonging to Transylvania; a native 
or inhabitant of Transylvania. 

Trant (triint), ut. && Traunt. 

Tranter (triint'6r), w. Same as Traunter. , 
‘William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer 
Ledlow.’ Thos. Hardy. [Provincial.] 

Trap (trap), n. [A. Sax. trappe, treeppe, 
treppe, a trap; O.H.CJ. trapo, whence It. 
trappola, a trap, snare, Fr. trappe, a pit- 
fall, attraper, to entrap; the root is perhaps 
that of trip, tramp.] 1. A contrivance that 
shuts suddenly aud often with a spring, used 
for taking game aud other animals ; as, a 
trap for foxes. 

We have locks to safeguard necessaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 

Sltai. 

2. An ambush ; a stratagem; any device or 
contrivance to betray or catch unawares. 

Let their tai)le be made a snare and a trap. 

Rom. xi. 9, 

Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me. Shak. 

3. A game, and also one of the instruments 
used in playing the game, the others being 
a small bat and a ball. The trap is of wood, 
made like a slipper, with a hollow at the 
heel end, and a kind of wooden spoon, mov- 
ing on a pivot, in the bowl of which the 
ball is placed. By striking the end or han- 
dle of the spoon the ball rises into the air, 
aud the art of the game is to strike it as far 
as possible with the bat before it reaches 
the ground. The adversai'ies on the look- 
out, either by catching the ball, or by bowl- 
ing it from the place where it falls and 
hitting the trap, take possession of the trap, 
bat, and ball, aud try their own dexterity. 

4. A contrivance applied to drains and soil- 
pipes to prevent effluvia from passing the 
place where they are situated. See Drain- 
TKAP. —5. A familiar name for a carriage, on 
springs, of any kind. 

Wc shall find a better trap than this at the church 
Thackeray. 

6. A sheriff’s officer, or policeman. ‘ The 
traps know that we work together. ’ Dickens. 
[Slang.] 

There's a couple of traps in Belston .ifter him now. 

//. Kitigslfv- 

7. Sagacity; acuteness; penetration; sharp- 
ness. 

Some cunning persons that had found out hi.s foible 
and ignorance of trap, first put him in ^jrcut fright. 

Roner North. 

— 10 oe up to trap, to understand trap, to 
be very knowing or wide-awake. [Slang ] 

His good lady . . . imderstood trap as well as any 
woman in the Meams. Str IT. .Scott. 

Trap (trap), v.t pret. & pp. trapped; ppr. 
trapping. 1. To catch in a trap; as, to trap 
foxes or beaver.— 2. To insnare ; to take by 
stratagem. 

I trapped the foe, Drycien. 

Trap (trap), r.i. To set traps for game; as, 
to trap for beaver. 


Trap (trap), n. [Dan, trap, 8w. irajm, G. trapp, 
from Dan, trappe, 8w. trappa, (5. treppe, a 
stair, stairs; £. trap, a kind of ladder. The 
name was proposed by the Swedish miner- 
alogist Bergman, owing to the terraced or 
step-like arrangement which may be traced 
in many of these igneous rocks. ] In geol. a 
name rather loosely and vaguely applied to 
all the multifarious igneous rocks that 
belong to the palaeozoic and secondary 
epochs, as distinct from the more ancient 
granites on the one hand, and the recent 
volcanic rocks on the other. A terraced or 
step-like arrangement may often be traced 
in many of these igneous rocks.— Trap con- 
glomerate. Same as Trap-tv/a. 

^ap (trap), n. [D. trap, a step, a degree; 
Dan. trappe, a stair. See Trap, the rock.] 
A kind of movable ladder or steps; a kind 
of ladder leading up to a loft. Simmonds. 

Trap (trap), n. An article ot luggage, or 
the like. See Traps. 

Trap (trap), v.t. [O.E. trappe, a horse-cloth 
or housing; same word as Sp. trapo, L.L. 
trapus, cloth, probably also as Fr. drap, 
cloth, but the further origin is uncertain. 
A ttrap was formerly in use also. ] To adorn ; 
to dress with ornaments. ‘ To deck his 
hearse, and trap his tomb -black steed.’ 
Spenser. ‘ All of them on horses, and the 
horses richly frapf.' Tennyson. See Trap- 
ping. 

Tzupa (trap'a), n. [From L.L. calcitrapa, 
a caltrop. ] A genus of aquatic plants, nat. 
order Haloragaceac. The species are com- 
monly called water-caltrops, and are found 
in the temperate parts of Europe and 
of Siberia, in the East Indies and China. 
The large seeds of them all are sweet and 
edible. Those of T. hispinosa are exten- 
sively cultivated in China and other parts 
of the East, where they form a common 



Trapa hispinosa, yielding Singhara-nuts. 


article of food, under the name of Smgkarcv- 
nuts. T. natnns is the water-chestnut. Its 
seeds— called Jesuits’ nuts at Venice and 
Chataigne d’eau in France— are CTound into 
flour and made into bread in the south of 
Europe. 

Trapan (tra-panO, v. t. (Perhaps from trap, 
but the formation Is not clear. Comp, also 
It. trapanare, to cheat, to bore or perforate, 
from trapano, a boring instrument, a sur- 
geon’s trepan.] To insnare ; to catch by 
stratagem. ‘ Can trapan a Jephtha into a 
vow aud solemn oath.' South. More com- 
monly written Trepan. 

His principal misfortune being the losing company 
of a sm.all bark which attended him, and having 
some of his people trapanned at Baldivia. 

/hison’s Toyajre. 

Trapan (tra-pan'), n. A snare ; a stratagem. 

‘ Nothing but gins, and snares, and trapans 
for souls.' South. 

Trapanner (tra-pan'6r), n. One who traptins 
or msnares, ' The insinuations of that old 
pander and trapanner of souls. ’ South. 

Irap-ball (trap'bal), n. See Trai', 3. 

Trap>bat (trap' bat), n. A bat used at the 
game of trap. 

Trap-door (trap'ddr), n. A door in a floor 
or roof, witn which when shut it is flusli or 
nearly so.—Traji-door spiders, a name given 
to spiders of the genera Ctenizaand Actlno- 
pus, separated by modem writers from the 
genus Mygale, remarkable for forming in 
the ground a habitation consisting of a long 
cylindrical tube, protected at the top by a 
circular door, which is connected to the 
tube by a hinge. The lid is made of alter- 
nate layers of earth and web, and when 
shut can scarcely be distinguished from the 


surrounding soil. There are many of these 
trap-door spiders known, as the Cteniza (or 
Mygale) castnentaria (also called the mason 



Trap-door Spider, r, The Spider. 2, 3, The Nest, 
In front and profile. 4, Section of tnc Nest. 


spider), and C. ionica of Southern Europe, 
and the C. nidulans of Jamaica. 

Trape (trap), v.i. pret, & pp, traped; ppr. 
traping. [Comp, D. and G. trappen, to tread, 
to tramp.] To trail along in an untidy man- 
ner; to walk carelessly and sluttiahly ; to run 
about idly; to traipse. 

I am to go traping with Lady Kerry and Mrs. 
Pratt to see sights all this day. Swift. 

TrapelUB (trap'e-lus), n. [Gr. trapelos, easily 
turned. ] A genus of lizards having the form 
and teeth of the Agamae, but the scales 
small and destitute of spines. They have no 
pores on the thighs. T. cegyptius is of small 
size, can puff out its body, and is remarkable 
for the changes of its colour, hence its 
French name Le ehaiweant d'^gypte. 
TrapeB (traps), n. [From trape.] A slat- 
tern; an idle sluttish woman. 

Tronj door to door I’d sooner whine and beg, 
Than marry such a trapes. Gay. 

TrapeB (traps), V.t. [From the noun. Also 
written traipse (which see).] To gad op 
flaunt about in a slatternly useless way. 
‘Our great flaunting, trapesing, impudent, 
lazy lacqueys.' Thackeray. 

Trapezate (trap'e-zat), a. Having the form 
of a trapezium. 

Tra^ze (tra-pez'), n. 1. A trapezium.— 
2. Hi gymnastics, a sort of swing, consisting 
of one or more cross-bars suspended by two 
cords at some distance from the ground, on 
which various exercises or feats are per- 
formed. 

Trapezlan ( tra-pe'zi-an ), a. [See Trape- 
zium.] In crystal, having the lateral planes 
composed of trapeziun)8 situated in two 
ranges between two bases. 

TrapezHorm ( tra-pe'zi-form ), a. Having 
the form of a trapezium. 

Trapezlhedron (tra-pe'zi-he"dron), n. [Gr. 
trapezion, a little table, and heara, side.) 
Same as Trapezohedron. 

Trapezium (tra-pe'zi-um), w. pi. Trapezia 
(tra-pe'zi-a) or TiapezlumB (tra-p§'zi-umz). 
[L., fi'om Gr. trapezion, a httle table, dim. 

of trapeza, a table.] 1. In 
geoin. a plane figure con- 
tained under four straight 
lines, none of them par- 
allel.— 2. In anat. a bone 
of the carpus, the first 
of the second row: so named from its 
sliapo. 

Trapezius (tra-p6'zi-us), n. In a/nat. a tra- 
pezTfonn muscle which serves to move the- 
scapula in different directions. 
Trapezohedral ( tra-pe'z6-he"dral ), a. In 
crystal, pertaining to or having the fonn of 
a trapezohedron, 

Trapezohedron (tra-pe'z6-he"dron), 7i. In* 
crystal, a solid bounded by twenty -four 
equal and similar trapezoidal planes. 

Trapezoid ( trap ' e - 

-I zoid), n. [Gr. trapezion,. 

\ a trapezium, and eidos^ 

\ resemblance.] In^eow. 
\ a plane four - sided 
— J figure having two of its 
opposite sides parallel. 
Tiupezoldal (trap-e-zoVdal), a. 1. Having 
the form of a trapezoid.— 2. In mineral, hav- 
ing the surface composed of twen^-four 
trapeziums, all equal and similar.— Trajpe- 
zoidal hone, in anat. a bone of the second 
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row of the carpal bones, smaller than the 
trapezium. 

Trap-hole (trapTiOl), n. MilU. see Taous- 

DK-LOUP. 

Trappean(trap.p6'an),a. Pertaining to or of i 
the nature of trap or trap-rock. 

Trapper (trap'6rX n. l. One who sets traps 1 
to catch animals, usually for furs. — 2. In 
mining, a boy or girl in a coal-mine who 
opens the air-doors of the galleries for the 
passage of the coal-wagons. 

lapping (^trap'lng), n. [Fi*om trap, to 
drape, to adorn. ] A word, generally used 
in the plural, to denote ornamental acces- 
sories; as (a) specifically, the ornaments put 
on horses. * Caparisons and steeds, bases 
and tinsel <raj97nnflf«.’ Milton. (6) External 
and superficial decorations; ornaments gen- 
erally; dress; finery. ‘These but the trap- 
pingH and the suits of woe. ’ Shak. ‘ Trap- 
pings of life, for ornament, not use.’ Dry- 
den. 

Tra^lst (trap'ist), n. [From the abbey of 
La Trappe, in Normandy, the headquarters 
of the body, j A member of a religious body 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Church, 
a branch of the Cistercian order, remark- 
able for the austere life led by the monks. 
The centi-al monastery is near 8oligny-la- 
Trappe, department of Orne, where a re- 
ligious house had long existed of which, in 
1062, Amiand Jean Boutilier de Ranc6 be- 
came head and introduced the austere regu- 
lations so characteristic of the Trappists. The 
Trappists, according to their rules, must live 
on the coarsest fare, meat, fish, eggs, and 
wine being forbidden; they are bound to 
perpetual silence, unless in cases of neces- 
■ity ; their bed is a straw mattress with a 
coarse coverlet; their habit is never laid 
aside except in cases of extreme sickness. 
The daily routine of duties commences at 
two in the morning, and consists in prayer, 
religious exercises, and manual labour till 
eight in the evening, when they retire to 
rest. The order in course of time acquired 
houses through the rest of France, in Ger- 
many, England, the United States, and else- 
where. 

TrapplBtine ( trap'is-tin ), n. [From the 
Trappists, who manufacture it. 1 A liqueur, 
for the manufacture of which the Abbey of 
Grace-Dieu, near Besamjon, in France, has 
acquired reputation. 

Trappous (trap'us), a. Pertaining to the 
rock Known as trap; resembling trap, or par- 
taking of its form or qualities; trappy. 

Trappur 0 B,t TrappourB.t n. pi. The trap- 
pings or cloths with which horses were cov- 
ered for parade. Chaucer. 

^nrappy (trap'i), a. Of, or relating to, or re- 
sembling trap-rock. 

TTap-rock (trap^rok). See Trap. 

Traps (traps), n. pi. [Short for trappings.] 
Small or portable articles for dress, furni- 
ture, &c. ; goods; furniture; luggage. 

A couple of horses carry us and our trafis. 

Thackeray. 

On the first hint of disease pack up y«iir traps and 
your good lady, and go and live in tlic watch-house 
across the river. Kingsley. 

Trap-stair ( trap'star ), n. A narrow stair- 
case, or encased ladder, surnioimted by a 
trap-door. 

Trap-stick (trap'stik), n. A stick used at 
the game of trap; an object resembling such 
a stick: applied in the quotation to a slender 
leg. 

These had made a foolish swop between a couple 
of thick bandy leg* and two long trapsluks that had 
no calfs. Addison. 

Trap-tree (trap'trfiV n. A species of Arto- 
carpus whi^ fumisnes aglutinousgum used 
as bird-lime. The fibre of the bark is used 
for fishing-lines, cordage, and nets in Singa- 
pore. Sitnnwtids. 

Irop-tulla, Trap-tuff (trap'tu-fa, trap'tuf), 
n. In geol. a kind of sandstone composed 
of fragments and earthy materials from 
trap-rocks cemented together. 

Trash (trash), n. [Origin doubtful Comp. 
Prov. (>. trasch, that which is thrashed, 
trd8eh.trd8t,ret\iBQ of grapes; also Icel. tros, 
droppings, rubbish, leaves and twigs picked 
up for ^el. In 4 and 6 directly from the 
verb, under which another origin is sug- 
gested.) 1. Any waste or worthless matter; 
good-for-nothing stuff; rubbish; refuse; 
dross; dregs. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. Shak. 

O that instead of trash thou’dst taken steel. Garth. 

2. Loppings of trees: bruised canes, &c. In 
the Wwt Indies, the decayed leaves and 
stems of canes are called field-trash; the 

oh, Main; Oh, Sc. loM; g, go; 


bruised and macerated rind of canes is 
called cane-trash; and both are called trash. 
8. A worthless person. 

I suspect this trash 

To be a party in this injury. Shak. 

4. A piece of leather or other thing fastened 
to a dog's neck to retard his speed. Hence— 
6. A clog or encumbrance in a metaphorical 
sense. 

Trash (trash), p.f. [See the noun. Comp, 
also Fr. itr^.cir, to narrow, straiten, keep 
short, &Q. ] 1. To free from superfluous 

twigs or branches; to lop; to crop; as, to 
trash trees ; to trash ratoons in sugar-cane 
culture.— 2. To crush or humiliate; to wear 
out; to beat down. 

Being naturally of a spare and thin body, and thus 
restlessly fmjAi>i,e'lt out with reading, writing, preach- 
ing, and travelling, he hastened his death. 

Life of Bp. yetvell, 1685. 

3 To maltreat; to jade; to abuse; as, to 
trash a horse. [Scotch.]— 4. To hold back 
by a leash or halter, as a dog in pursuing 

g ame; hence, to retard; to clog; to encum- 
er; to hinder. 


and trash, so disadvantage and backw.Hrd us ... as 
a contentedness in a formal worship of God. 

Hammond. 

Without the most furious haste on the part of the 
Kalmucks, there was not a cli.-incc for them, bur- 
dened and trashed as they were, to anticipate so 
^ile and light cavalry as the Cossacks in seizing this 
important pass. De Quincey, 

Trash (trash), v.i. To follow with violence 
and trampling. ‘ A guarded lackey to run 
before it, and pied liveries to come trashing 
after it’ Puritnn (old play), 1007. 

Trash-house (trashTious), n. A building 
on a sugar estate where the cane-stalks from 
which the juice has been expressed are 
stored for fuel. Simmonds. 

TTash-lce (trashls), n. Crumbled ice mixed 
with water. 

Trashily (trash'i-ll), adv. In a trashy man- 
ner. 

Trashiness (trash'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being trashy. 

Trashtrie (trash'tri), n. Trash. ‘Sauce, 
ragouts, and siklike trashtrie.' Burns. 
[Scotch. 1 

'[j^ashy (trash'i), a. Composed of or resem- 
bling trash, rubbish, or dross ; waste ; re- 
jected; worthless; useless; as, a trashy novel. 

A judicious reader will discover In his closet that 
trasny stuff, whose glittering deceived him in the 
action. Dry den. 

Trass (tras), n. [Prov. G. trass, tarrass, 
trass, probably from lY. terrasse, a terrace, 
earthwork, from L. terra, earth. ] Piimi- 
ceous conglomerate, a volcanic production, 
consisting of ashes and scoria? thrown out 
from the Eifel volcanoes, on the Rhine, 
near Coblentz. It is equivalent, or nearly 
so, to the puzzolana of the Neapolitans, and 
is used as a cement. The same name is given 
to a coaree sort of plaster or mortar made 
from several other argillo-ferruginous min- 
erals, used to line cisterns and other reser- 
voirs of water. Dutch trass is made of a 
soft rock found near Collen, on the lower 
part of the Rhine. It is burned like lime, 
and reduced to powder in mills. It is of a 
grayish colour. Written also Tarrace, Tar- 
rass, Terras. 

Trast.t For Traced. Spenser. 

Trate.t Trat,t n. A term of contempt for 
an old woman; a witch, Chaucer. 

Traulismt (trft'lizm), n. [Gr. traulismos, 
from traulizO, to lisp or stammer. ] A stam- 
mering. Dalgamo. 

Traumatic (trft-mat'ik), a. [Gr. trauma, a 
wound.] 1. Pertaining to or applied to 
wounds.— 2. Vulnerary; adapted to the cure 
of wounds. — 3. Produced by wounds ; as, 
traumatic tetanus. 

Traumatic (trft-mat'ik), n. A medicine use- 
ful in the cure of wounds. 

Tiuumatlsm (tr^'niat-izm), n. [See TRAU- 
MATIC. ] In patkol. the condition of the 
system occasioned by a grave wound. 
Traunoet (trsns), n. A trance. 

Traunti ^ant (tr»nt, trttnt), v.i. [D. trant- 
en, to walk slowly; D. ana L.G. trant, a 
walk.] To carry about wares for sale; to 
hawk goods. [Provincial. J 
iS^aunter, Tranter (trftnt'6r, trknt'6r), n. 
One who traunts; a pedlar; a carrier. 
‘ William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer 
Ledlow.’ Thos. Hardy [Provincial] 
TravadO, Travat (tra-va'dS, trav'at), n. A 
heavv squall, with sudden gusts of wind, 
lightning, and rain, on the coast of North 
America. Admiral Smyth. 


Travail (tra'val),?;.!. [Formerly also traveil, 
travel, from Fr. travaiUer, to labour, to toll, 
to torment, from travail, labour, work, toil, 
fatigue, trouble, <fec. ; also an apparatus or 
contrivance of bars to restrain a vicious 
horse or to keep it quiet while being shod, 
&c,, from L. trahs,a, beam; similarly It. tra- 
vaglio, Pg. trabalho, Sp. trahajo. Travel is 
the same word.] l.t To labour with pain; to 
toil ‘ Slothful persons who will not travail 
for their livings ’ Latimer.- 2.. To suffer the 
pangs of childbirth; to be in parturition. 

And Rachel travailed, and she had hard labour. 

Gen. XXXV. i6. 

Travallt (trav'al), v.t. To harass; to tire. 

As if all the.se troubles had not been sufficient to 
travail the realm, a great division fell among the 
nobility. Hayward. 

Travail (trav'al), n. l.t Labour with pain; 
severe toil. 

As everything of price, so doth this require travail. 

Hooker. 

2. Parturition; as, an easy travail. 

In the time of her travail behold . . . twins were 
in her womb. Gen. xxxviii. 27. 

Travailous t (trav'&l-us), a. Causing travail; 
laborious; toilsome. W y cliff e. 

Trave (trav), n. [O. Fr. trefi, ft. trave, a cross- 
beam, from L. trahs, trabis, a beam; in mean- 
ing 2 from Fr. entraves, shackles for a horse’s 
legs — en, In, and L. trabs. See Travail,] 

1. t A cross-beam; a beam or timber-work 
crossing a building. Maundrell.— 2. A wooden 
frame to confine an unruly horse while shoe- 
ing. 

Travel (trav'el), v.i. pret, & pp. travelled; 
ppr. travelling. [A different orthography 
and application of travail.] 1. To pass or 
make a journey from place to place, either 
on foot, on horseback, or in any conveyance, 
as a carriage, ship, or the like ; to go to or 
visit distant or foreign places ; to journey ; 
as, to travel for health, for pleasure, for im- 
provement, or the like. 

Fain would I travel to some foreign shore, 

So might I to myself myself restore. Dryden. 
His kinsman travelling on his own affair. 

Was charged by Valence to bring home the child. 

Tennyson. 

Specifically— 2. To make a journey or jour- 
neys, or to go about from place to place for 
the purpose of obtaining orders for goods, 
collecting accounts, A'c., for a commercial 
house ; as, he has travelled over ten years 
for the same firm. — 3. To proceed or ad- 
vance in any way; to move; to pass. 

Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 

Shak. 

News travelTd with increase from mouth to mouth. 

Pope. 

4.t To labour; to travail 

If we labour to maintain truth and reason, let not 
any think that we travel about a matter not needful. 

Hooker. 

Travel (trav'el), v.t. l. To journey over; to 
pass; as, to travel the whole kingdom of 
England. ‘I frareZ this profound.' Milton. 

2. t To cause or force to journey. 

The corporations shall not pe travelled forth from 
their franchises. Spenser. 

Travel (trav'el), n. 1. The act of travelling 
or journeying; paTticularly, a journeying to 
a distant country or countries; as, he is 
much improved by travel; the gentleman 
has just returned from his travels. 

Travel in the younger sort is a part of education ; 
in the elder a part of experience. Bacon. 

2. pi. An account of occurrences and obser- 
vations made during a journey; a book that 
relates occurrences In travelling ; as, travels 
in Italy. 

Histories engage the soul by sensible occurrences, 
as also voyages, travels, and accounts of countries. 

WaHs. 

3. t Labour; toil 

After this thy travel sore 

Sweet rest seize thee evermore. Milton. 

4. t Travail; parturition; pains of child- 
birth. 

Travelled (trav'eld), p. and a. Having made 
journeys ; having ^ned knowledge or ex- 
perience by travelling; hence, experienced; 
knowing. ‘The travelVd thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen.' Byron. 

I am not much travelled in the history of modem 
times. Fielding. 

Traveller (trav'el-fir), n. 1. One who travels 
in any way ; one who makes a journey, or 
who 18 on his way from place to place; a 
wayfarer. 

The weary traveller, wandering that way. 

Therein did often quench his thirsty heat 

Spettser. 

2 . One who visits foreign countries; one 
who explores regions more or less unknown; 
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«8, he had been a great traveller ii\ his time; 
the great African traveller, Dr. Livingstone. 

The trax'ellt*' Into a foreign country knows more 
by the eye than he that stayeth at home can by rela- 
tion of the travtller. Bacon. 

8. A person who travels for a merchant, or 
mercantile company, to solicit orders for 
goods, collect accounts, and the like. — 
4. Naut. an iron thimble or thimbles with a 
rope spliced round them, forming a kind 
of tall or species of gromet, and serving to 
facilitate the hoisting or lowering of the 
top-gallant yards. Two of them are fixed 
on each back-stay, on which they slide up 
and down like the ring of a curtain upon its 
rod. 

Traveller'a-JOV (trav'eI-6rz-joi), n. A plant 
of the genus Clematis, the C. Vitalba. See 
Clematis. 

Travellers’-tree ( trav'el-6rz-trs ), n. See 
Ravrnala. 

Travelling (trav'el-ing), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or used in travel : a terra often applied 
to strong- made, compact, handy articles 
adapted for the use of travellers, and to 
stand the wear and tear of a journey; as, a 
travelling suit ; a travelling trunk or bag. 

‘ Setting down my travelling box.’ Swift. — 
2. Incurred by travel; as, travelling ex- 
penses. 

TravelUng-fntine (tra'vel-ing-kran), n. A 
crane fixed on a carriage which may be 
moved on rails. Such cranes are common 
on wharfs for loading and unloading vessels, 
and are frequently erected on a strong scaf- 
folding or framework in building, for lifting 
stones or heavy material on to the scaffold, 
to the top of the walls, &c. , of a house tliat 
is being erected. 

Travel-stained (trav'el-stand), a. Having 
the clothes, <fcc., soiled with the marks of 
travelling. 

Travel-taintedt (trav'el-tant-ed), a. Taint- 
ed or stained by travel; hence, worn out; 
fatigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine score and odd po.sts ; and 
here, travel-tainted as 1 am, have, in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Colcviile. Shaft. 

Travers t (trav^^rs), adv. [See Traverse.] 
Across; athwart. 

He swears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 
quite travers, athwart the heart of his lover. 

Shak, 

Traversable (trav'6rs-a-bl^, a. [See 'J'ra- 
VKRSE.] 1. Capable of being traversed or 
crossed. 

The land of philosophy contains partly an open, 
champaign country, passable by every comuion un- 
derstanding, and partly a range of woods, travers- 
able only by the speculative. Abraham Tucker. 

2. Capable of being traversed or denied; as, 
a traversable allegation. 

Traverse (trav'Srs), adv. [See the adjective. ] 
Athwart; crosswise. Pronounced by Milton 
tra-vers'. 

The ridges of the fallow field lay traverse. 

SirJ. Hayward. 

He through the armed files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views ; their order due — 

Their visages and stature as of gods. Milton. 

Traverse (trav'6r8), a. [O. Fr. travers, trans- 
vers, from L. transversus—trans, across, and 
versus, pp. of verto, to turn.] Lying across; 
being in a direction across something else. 

The paths cut with traverse trenches much encum- 
bered the carriages. Sir y. Hayward. 

—Traverse sailing {naut), the case in plane 
sailing where a snip makes several courses 
in succession, the track being zigzag, and 
the directions of its several parts traversing \ 
or lying more or less athwart each other. i 
For all these actual courses and distances 
run on each, a single equivalent imaginary 
course and distance may be found which 
the ship would have described had she 
sailed direct for the place of destination ; 
finding this single course is called working 
or resolving a traverse, which is effected by 
trigonometrical computation or by the aid 
of a traverse-table (which see). 

Traverse (trav'^rs), n. l. Anything that 
traverses or crosses ; a transverse piece ; a 
cross piece. — 2. Something that thwarts, 
crosses, or obstructs; an untoward accident. 

He sees no defect in himself, but Is satisfied that he 
should have carried on his desigiis well enough, had 
It not been for unlucky traverses not in his power. 

Locke. 

8. In fort, a trench with a little parapet for 
protecting men on the flank; also, a wall 
raised across a work. — 4. Naut the crooked 
or zigzag line or track described by a ship 
when compelled contrary winds or cur- 
rents to sail on dlfierent courses. See under 


Traverse, a.—b. Inarch, a transverse piece 
in a timber roof; also, a gallery or loft of 
communication in a church or other large 
building. 

There is a traverse placed in the loft where she 
sitteth. Bacon. 

6. In law, a denial of wliat the opposite 
party has advanced in any stage of the 
pleadings. When the traverse or denial 
comes from the defendant the issue is ten- 
dered in this manner, * and of this he puts 
himself on the country.’ When the traverse 
lies on the plaintiff, he prays ‘ this may be 
inquired of by the country.’ The technical 
words introducing a traverse are absque hoc, 
without this; that is, without this which 
follows.— 7. In geom. a line lying across a 
figure or other lines; a transversal.— 8. In 
gun. the turning of a gun so as to make it 
point in any required direction.— 9. t A turn- 
ing; a trick. 

Many shifts and subtile traverses were overwrought 
by this occasion. Proceedings against Garnet ( i6o6). 

— Traverse of an indictment, in law, (a) the 
denial of an indictment by a plea of not 
guilty; (6) the postponement of the trial of 
an indictment after a plea of not guilty 
thereto ; a course now prohibited by statute 
14 and 16 Viet. c. 

Traverse (trav'ers), v.t pret. <fe pp. tra- 
versed; ppr. traversing. 1. To cross; to lay 
in a cross direction. 

The parts should be often traversed or crossed by 
the flowing of the fold.s. Dryden. 

2. To cross by way of opposition; to thwart; 
to obstruct; to bring to nought. 

Frog thought to traverse this new project. 

Arbuthnot. 

I cannot but admit the force of this reasoning, 
which I yet hope to traverse by the following con- 
siderations. Sir //'. Scott. 

3. To wander over; to cross in travelling; 
as, to traverse tlie habitable globe. ‘ What 
seas you traversed, and what fields you 
fought.’ Pope.—i. To pass over and view; 
to survey carefully. 

My purpose is to traverse the nature, principles, 
and properties of this detestable vice, ingratitude. 

South. 

5. In gun. to turn and point in any direc- 
tion; as, to traverse a cannon. -fi. In carjf. 
to plane in a direction across the grain of 
the wood; as, to traverse a board. — 7. In 
law, to deny what the opposite party has 
alleged. When the plaintiff or defendant 
advances new matter, he avers it to be true, 
and traverses what the other party has 
affirmed. —To traverse an indictment. See 
under Traverse, n. — To traverse a yard 
{naut), to brace it aft. 

Traverse (trav'^ra), v.i. l. in fencing, to 
use the posture or motions of opposition or 
counteraction. ‘To see thee fight, to see 
thee traverse.’ Shak.— 2. To turn, as on a 
pivot ; to move round ; to swivel ; as, the 
needle of a compass traverses; if it does not 
traverse well it is an unsafe guide.— 3. In 
the manege, to move or walk crosswise, as 
a horse that throws his croup to one side 
and his head to the other. 

Traverse-board (trav'6rs-b6rd), n. Naut. 
a thin circular piece of board, marked with 
all the points of the compass, and having 
eight holes bored for each point, and eight 
small peCT hanging from the centre of the 
board. It is used to record the different 
courses run by a ship during the period of 
a watch (four hours or eight half hours). 
This record is kept by putting a peg in that 
point of the compass whereon the ship has 
run each half hour. 

Traversed (trav'first), a. In her. turned to 
the sinister side of the shield. 

Traverser (trav'6rs-6r), n. l. One who 
traverses ; specifically, in law, one who tra- 
verses or opposes a plea. — 2. In rail, a 
travense-table. 

Traverse-sailing (trav'Srs-sal-ing), n. See 
under Traverse, a. 

^averse-table (trav'6rs-ta-bl), n. i. in 
navig. a table containing the difference of 
latitude and the departure made on each 
indirtdual course and distance in a traverse 
by means of which the difference of lati- 
tude and departure made upon the whole, 
as well as the equivalent single course and 
distance, may be readily determined. For 
facilitating the resolving of traverses, tables 
have been calculated /or all units of dis- 
tance run, from 1 to 800 miles or more, with 
every angle of the oouree which is a multi- 
ple of 10 , together with the corresponding 
differences of latitude and departure. Such 
a table is useful for many other purposes. 


2. In rail, a platform with one or more 
tracks, and arranged to move laterally on 
wheels, for shifting carriages, &c., from one 
line of rails to another; a traverser. Good- 
rich. 

Traversing -plate (trav'6rs-ing-plat), n. 
Milit. one of two iron plates nailed on the 
hind part of a truck-carriage of guns where 
the handspike is used to traverse the gun. 
Traversiiig - platform ( trav ' ers - ing-piat- 
form), n. In artillery, a platform to sup- 
port a gun and carriage, which can be easily 
traversed or turned round a real or imagin- 
ary pivot near the muzzle by means of its 
trucks running on irou circular racers let 
into the ground. There are common, dwarf, 
and casemate travershig-platfonns. 
Travertin, Travertine (trav'6r-tin), n. [It. 
travertino, tibertino, tiburtino, L. lapis Ti- 
burtinus, from being formed by the waters 
of Anio at Tibur, now Tivoli. ] A white con- 
cretionary limestone, usually compact, hard, 
and semi-crystalline, deposited from the 
water of springB liolding carbonate of lime 
in solution. Travertin is abundant in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, and a large propor- 
tion of the edifices of ancient and modern 
Rome are built of this stone. 

Travesty (trav'es-ti), v.t pret. & pp. tra- 
vestied; ppr. travestying. [Fr. travestir, to 
disguise, to travesty, from L. trans, over, and 
vestio, to clothe.] To give such a literary 
treatment or setting to as to render ridicu- 
lous or ludicrous after having been pre- 
viously handled seriously; to burlesque; to 
parody. See the noun. 

One wouUl imaLMiie that John Dennis, or some 
other poet of the Ovinciad, hafl been here attempt- 
ing to travesty this dc.scription of the restoration of 
Eurydicc to life. y. IVarton. 

Travesty (trav'es-ti), n. A literary term 
used to denote a burlesque treatment or 
setting of a subject which had been origin- 
ally handled in a serious or lofty manner. 
The term should never be confounded with 
parody, in which, strictly speaking, the 
subject-matter and characters are changed, 
and the language and style of the original 
humorously imitated ; whereas in travesty 
the (;haraeter8 and the subjoct- matter re- 
main substantially the same, the language 
becoming grotesque, frivolous, and absnid, 
Travis (trav'isl, n. 1. Same as Trave, 1 and 
2. - 2. A partition between two stalls in a 
stable. 

Trawl (trftl), n. [A form of troll.] 1. A long 
line, sometimes upwards of a mile in length, 
from which short lines with baited hooks 
are suspended, used in cod, ling, haddock, 
and mackerel fishing.— 2. A trawl-net. 
Trawl (trftl), v. i. To fish with a trawl-net. 
Trawl-beam (trnl'bem), n. The wooden 
beam by which the mouth of a trawl-net is 
kept extended. It is usually about 40 feet 
long. See cut Trawl-NET. 

Trawl-boat (tral'bot), n. A boat used in 
fishing with trawls or trawl-nets. 

Trawler (trar^r), n. l. One who trawls; a 
fisherman who uses a trawl-net.— 2. A fish- 
ing vessel which uses a trawl-net. 
Trawler-man t (trftl'(ir-man), n. A fisher- 
man who uses unlawful arts and engines to 
destroy fish. Cowell. 

Trawl-bead (trftl'hedV n. One of two up- 
right iron frames at either extremity of the 
trawl-beam, which assist by their weight 
to keep the trawl-net on the ground. See 
cut Trawl-net. 

Trawling (tr^ring), n. The act of fishing 
with a trawl-net. It is the mode chiefly 
adopted in deep-sea fishing, and by which 
the greater quantity of the fish for the Lon- 
don market is taken, with the exception of 
herring and n»ackerel. Cod, whiting, and 
other white fish are taken by it in large 
numbers, and some kinds of flat fish, as 
soles, can scarcely be taken in any other 
way. Trawling can be practised only on a 
smooth bottom, as a rough bottom would 
destroy the net. The vessels employed In it 
on the oast coast of England are from 85 to 60 
tons, and the fishers often remain out for 
six weeks, special vessels being employed 
to carry the fish ashore. Steam trawlers are 
now common. See Trawl-net. 

Trawl-net (trftl'net), n. A net for dragging 
along the sea behind a boat, much employed 
in deep-sea fishing, being useful only for 
taking fish which lie near or on the bottom. 
It is a triangular purse-shaped net, usually 
about 70 feet long, about 40 feet broad at 
the mouth, diminishing to 4 or 5 at the cod, 
which forms the extremity farthest from 
the boat, and is about 10 feet long, and of 
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nearly uniform breadth. The mouth is kept 
extended by a wooden beam or otherwise. 
The net is so constructed that the fish can 



TrawUnet. 


rt, Trawl-warp; />, Bridle; c, Trawl-bcam; d d. 
Trawl-heads; e. Ground-rope; /, Tail of net, which is 
tied for the convenience of opening and Jetting out 
the fish caught. 

easily enter but And it impossible to get out 
by turning back. 

TlUWl-warp (trarwarpi, n. The rope form- 
ing the connection between the boat and 
trawl-net when it is overboard. 

Tray (tra), n. [O.E. treie, treghe, A. Sax, 
tryge, closely connected with trough, A. Sax. 
trog.] 1. A small shallow trough or wooden 
vessel, sometimes scooped out of a piece of 
timber and made hollow, used for various 
domestic purposes, as kneading, mincing, 
Ac. -~2. A sort of salver or waiter on which 
cups or other dishes and the like are pre- 
sented. 

Tray (tra), n. [Fr. trois, three.] A projec- 
tion on the antler of a stag. ‘ With brow, 
bay, tray, and crockets complete.’ W. Black. 
Trayet (tra), n. [A. Sax. trega, vexation, 
annoyance; Icel. trega, to grieve.] Trouble; 
annoyance ; anger.— Half in tray and tenc, 
half in sorrow, half in anger. 

Tray-trip (tra'trip), n. An ancient game at 
dice, in which success probably depended 
in throwing a trois or three. 

Shall 1 play iny freedom at tray-trip, and become 
thy bondslave? Shak. 

Tre.t n. A tree; viood.—Criates tre, the 
cross. Chaucer. 

Tteacher, Treachour (trech'6r, trech'or), 
n. [O. Fr. tricheor. Mod. Fr. tricheur, a 
trickster, from O, tricher, trechcr, to 
cheat, to trick; of Germanic origin, and 
probably from D. trek, a drawing, a pull, a 
stroke, a trick. See Trick.] A traitor. 

Play not two parts, 

Treacher and coward both. Beau. <&- FI. 
Your wife, an honest woman, 

Is meat twice sod to you, sir ; O, you treachour. 

ft. yonsott. 

Treacherous (trech'6r-u8), a. [See TiiKAcn- 
ER, Treachery,] l. Characterized by or in- 
volving treachery ; violating allegiance or 
faith pledged ; faithless ; traitorous to the 
state or sovereign; perfidious in private life; 
betraying a trust. 

Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love 
For such is a friend now ; treacherous man! 

Thou hast beguiled my hopes. Shak. 

2. Having a good, fair, or sound appearance, 
but wortliless or bad in character or nature; 
deceptive; illusory; not to be depended on 
or trusted to; as, treacherous ice; a treach- 
erous memory. —S yn. Faithless, perfidious, 
false, insidious, plotting. 

Treacherously (trech'6r-u8-li), adv. In a 
treacherous manner; by violating allegiance 
or faith pledged; by betraying a trust; faith- 
lessly; perfidiously; as, to surrender a fort 
to an enemy treacherously; to disclose a se- 
cret treacherously. 

You treacherously practis’d to undo me. Otway. 

Treacherousness (trech'Sr-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being treacherous; breach 
of allegiance or of faith; faithlessness; per- 
fldioiishess; deceptiveness. 

Treachery (trech'6r-i), n. [O.E. treccherie, 
Fr. tricherie, trickery, from tricher, trecher, 
to cheat. See Treacher.] Violation of al- 
legiance or of faith and confidence; treason- 
able or perfidious conduct; treason; perfidy, 
'Kings that fear their subjects’ treachery.’ 
Shak. 

Those that betray them do no treachery. Shak. 

Treachetourt (trech'et-ur), n. [See 
Treacher.] A traitor. 

Abide, ye captive treachetours untrew. Spenser. 

Treacle (trS'kl), n. [O.Fr. triacle, corrupted 
from L, theriaca, from Gr. thSriaka {^ar- 
maka, drugs, understood), antidotes against 
the bites of venomous animals, from thirUm, 
a wild beast, dim. of ther, an animal. See 
Deer.] l. A medicinal compound of vari- 
ous ingredients, formerly believed to be 
capable of curing or preventing the effects 


of poison, particularly the effects of the bite 
of a serpent. See Theriao. 

Offenders now, the chiefest, do begin 
To strive for grace, and expiate their sin : 

All winds blow fair that did the world embroil, 
Your vipers treacle yield, and scorpions oil. 

Waller. 

* Treacle,' or * triacle,' as Chaucer wrote it, was 
originally a Greek word, and wrapped up in itself 
the once popular belief (an anticipation, by the way, 
of homceopathy), that a confection of the viper’s 
flesh was the most potent antidote against the viper’s 
bite. Trench. 

2. The spume of sugar in sugar refineries: so 
called from resembling the ancient com- 
pound in appearance or supposed medicinal 
properties. Treacle Is obtained in refining 
sugar; molasses is the drainings of crude 
sugar. The term treacle, however, is very 
often used for molasses. — 3. A saccharine 
fluid, consisting of the inspissated juices or 
decoctions of certain vegetables, as the sap 
of the birch, sycamore, &c. 
Treacle-muBtard gre'kl-mus-tferd), n. The 
common name of a British cruciferous plant 
Erysimum cheiranthoides. It has obtained 
this name from having been used as an 
ingredient in the famous Venice treacle or 
theriac. The seeds are said to have been 
used for destroying worms in children, 
whence it has another popular name, viz. 
wormseed. 

Treacle- water (tre'kl-wft-t6r), n. A com- 
pound cordial, distilled with a spirituous 
menstruum from any cordial and sudorific 
drugs and herbs, with a mixture of Venice 
treacle or theriac. 

Treacly (tre'kl-i), a. Composed of or like 
treacle. 

Tread (tred), v.i. pret. trod; pp. trod, trod- 
den; ppr. treading. (A. Sax. tredan, pret. 
treed, pp. treden; O.Fris. treda, D. and L.G. 
treden, Dan. troede, Icel. troda {irotha), G. 
treten, Goth, trudan, to tread. Trade is from 
this verb, and perhaps trudge. Other con- 
nections doubtful.] 1. To set the foot down 
or on the ground ; to press with the foot. 

Where’er you tread, the blushing flow’rs shall rise. 

Pope. 

2. To press or be put down on the ground. 

Every place whereon the soles of your feet shall 
tread shall be yours. Dcut. xi. 24. 

8. To walk with a more or less measured, 
stately, guarded, or cautious step. ‘ Ye that 
stately tread or lowly creep.’ Milton.— i. To 
copulate, as fowls.— To tread on or upon, 

(a) to trample ; to set the foot on in con- 
tempt. 

Thou shalt tread upon their high places. 

Deut. xxxiii. 29. 

(b) To follow closely. ‘ Year treads on year.' 
Wordsworth. — To tread upon the heels of, to 
follow close upon. 

One woe doth tread upon another’.s heel. Shak. 

Tread (tred), v.t. 1 . To step or walk on. 

‘ Forbid to tread the promis’d land he saw. ’ 
Prior.— 2. To beat or press with the feet; 
as, to tread land when too light; a well- 
trodden path.— 3. To accomplish, perform, 
or execute by motions of the feet; hence, 
either to walk or dance. 

They have measured many a mile 
To tread a meastirc with you on this gnass. Shak. 

I am re.solved ... to tread a pilgrimage 
To fair Jerusalem. Beau. &• FI. 

4. To crush under the foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred. 

Through thy name will he tread them under that 
rise up against us. Ps. xliv. 5. 

5. To copulate with ; to cover : said of the 
male bird. — To tread down, t<> crush or de- 
stroy, as by trampling under foot. ‘ Tread 
down the wicked.’ Job xl, 12. ‘Let him 
tread down my life.’ Ps. vii. 6 . — To tread 
out, (a) to press out with the feet ; to press 
out, as wine or wheat. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn. Dent. xxv. 4. 

(6) To destroy, extinguish, or obliterate, as 
by treading or trampling. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out. Shak. 

—To tread the stage or the hoards, to act as 
a stage-player; to perform a part in a drama. 
—To tread the water, in swimming, to move 
the feet and hands regularly up and down, 
while keeping the body in an erect position, 
in order to keep the head above the water, 
as when a swimmer is tired or the Uke. 
Tread (tred), n, 1 . A step or stepping; foot- 
ing ; pressure with the foot ; as, a nimble 
tread; cautious tread; doubtful tread. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her, and beat. Tennyson. 


2.t Way; track; path. Also written Trade. 
8 . The act of copulation in birds.— 4 . The 
cicatricle or germinating point on the yolk 
of an egg. — 6 . Manner of stepping; as, a 
horse has a good tread.— Q. The flat or hori- 
zontal part of a step or stair.— 7. The length 
of a ship's keel.— 8 . The bearing surface of 
a wheel on a road or rail.— 9 . The part of a 
rail on which the wheels bear. — 10 . The part 
of a stilt on which the foot rests.— 11 . That 
part of the sole of a boot or shoe which 
touches the ground in walking. — 12. The 
top of the banquette of a fortification on 
which soldiers stand to fire. 

Trea4er (tred' 6 r), n. One who treads. 

The treaders shall tread out no wine in their 
presses. Is. xvi. 10. 

Treadle (tredl), n. 1 . The part of a loom 
or other machine which is moved by the 
tread or foot. Spelled also Treddle.—2. The 
albuminous cords which unite the yolk erf 
the egg to the white: so called because for- 
merly believed to be the sperm of the cock. 

Treadmill (tred'mil), n. A machine em- 
ployed In prison discipline, and introduced 
into British prisons in 1817. The usual form 
is a wheel 16 feet long and 5 in diameter, 
having on the periphery twenty-four equi- 
distant steps. The wheel is caused to re- 
volve by the weight of the prisoners tread- 



Treadmill. 


ing on these steps. During the operation 
the prisoners have the support of a horizon- 
tal handrail, and the work and speed is 
graduated by a brake controlled by an over- 
seer. Its use as part of the machinery of 
hard-labour punishments is now greatly re- 
stricted, as the weak and the strong are by 
it compelled to equal exertion. 

Tread-wBeel (tred'whel),n. A wheel turned 
by men or animals either by climbing or 
pushing with the feet. Such wheels having 
a rope wound round the axle supporting 
buckets were an ancient device for raising 
water; and like their modern congeners in 
the treadmills were frequently used as a 
means of prison discipline. 

Treague t (treg), n. [Sp. Pg. and It. tregua, 
L,L. treuga, from O.H.G. triuwa, Gfoth, 
triggva. Bee True, Truce.] A truce. 

She them besoufjht, during their quiet treague. 
Into her lodging to repair a while. Spenser. 


Treason (tre'zon), n. [O. E. trezoun, tresun, 
traison, O.Fr. traison, traisson. Mod. Fr. 
trahison, from L. traditio, from trado, to 
give or deliver over or xxp—traris, over, and 
do, to give. Treason and tradition are 
doublets. See Tradition,] A betraying, 
treachery, or breach of faith, especially by 
a subject against the sovereign, liege lord, 
or chief authority of the state. Treason 
against the sovereign has, in England, been 
always regarded as high treason, in contra- 
distinction to certain offences against pri- 
vate superiors, which were formerly ranked 
as petit or petty treason. (See under Petit.) 
There are a number of different species of 
treason, five of which were declared by an 
act passed in the time of Edward III. 
(1) When a subject doth compa 
the death of the king, of his 


)t passi 

) When a subject doth compass or Imagine 
le death of the king, of his queen, or of 
their eldest son and heir. ( 2 ) If a man do 
nion (tl 


violate the king’s companion (that is, wife), 
or the king’s eldest daughter unmanned, or 
the wife of the king’s eldest son and heir. 
( 3 ) If a man do levy war against the king 
within the realm. (4) Adhering to the king’s 
enemies in his realm, or giving them aid or 
comfort. ( 6 ) Slaying the chancellor, trea- 
surer, or king’s justices. Several other kinds 
of treason were subsequently defined; thus 
in the time of Anne attempts to subvert the 
Act of Settlement were so characterized. 
80 after the accession of Queen Victoria the 
maiT^ng or promoting the marriage of any 
child of the present queen, being under 
eighteen years of age, should the crown 


oh, chain; 
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have descended to him or her, without the 
written consent of the regent and parlia> 
ment was declared treason. Misprision or 
bare concealment of treason is no longer a 
capital oifence. The counterfeiting of the 
king's privy or great seal and of the king’s 
money was at one time also regarded as 
treason. The former punishment for trea- 
son was that the condemned should be 
drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, 
and there to be hanged and disembowelled 
alive, and then beheaded and quartered; 
and a conviction was followed by forfeiture 
of laud and goods, and attainder of blood; 
but this is now restricted to hanging, for- 
feiture and attainder being abolished by 
33 and 34 Viet, xxiii. In the United States 
treason is conllned to the actual levying of 
war against the United States, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. 

Treason doth never prosper; what's the reason? 

Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 

Harrington. 

Treasonable (tre'zon-a-bl), a. Pertaining 
to treason; consisting of treason; involving 
the crime of treason, or partaking of its 
guilt. 

Most men’s heads had been intoxicated with iina- 
Gfinations of plots and treasonable practices. 

Clarendon. 

Syn. Treacherous, traitorous, perfidious, 
insidious. 

TreasonablenesB (tr€'zon-a-bl-ne8),n. Qua- 
lity of being treasonable. 

TreasonabtjT (trS'zon-a-bll), adv. In a trea- 
sonable manner. 

Treason-felony (tr§'zon-fel'o-ni), n. In laio, 
the offence of compassing, imagining, de- 
vising, or intending to depose or deprive the 
present queen from the crown, or to levy 
war within the realm, in order to forcibly 
compel her to change her measures, or to 
intimidate either house of parliament, or to 
excite an invasion in any of her majesty’s 
dominions. Treason - felony is punishable 
with penal servitude for life or for any term 
not less than five years. 

Treasonous (trfi'zon-us), a. Treasonable. 

I all the afternoon in the co.ich, reading the trea- 
sonous book of the court of King James, printed a 
great while ago, and worth reading, though ill in- 
tended. Tepys. 


Treasure (trezh'ur), n. [O.E. tresoure, Fr. 
tresor, L. themurm, from Gr. thenauroH, a 
store, treasure, from the, the root of tithemi, 
to put or place, whence also them, anti- 
thegii, theme, <fec.] 1. Wealth accumulated; 
riches hoarded; particularly, a stock or store 
of money in reserve. ‘ The unsunn’d heaps 
of miser's treasure.' Milton.— 2. A great 
quantity of anything collected for future 


use. 

We Yivtc treasures in the field, ot wheat and of bar- 
ley, and of oil and of honey. Jcr. xli. 8. 

a Something very much valued. 


Ye shall be a peculiar treasure to me. Ex. xix 5. 
Hath he not always treasures, alwnye friends. 

The good great man? Three treasures, love and 
light 

Ami calm thoughts. Coleridge, 


Treasure (trezh'ur), ®.f. pret. & pp. trea- 
sured; ppr. treoMi/riiw. 1. To hoard up; to 
lay up in store; to collect and roposit, either 
money or other precious or valuable things, 
for future use, or for the sake of preserving 
or keeping from harm; to accumulate; to 
store ; as, to treasure or treasure up gold 
and silver: usually with up. 

And her merchandise and her hire shall be holiness 
to the Lord; it shall not be treasured nor laid up 
Isa. xxiii. 18, 

2. To retain carefully in the mind ; as, to 
treasure up words of wisdom, 

My remembrance trea.tures honest thoughts. 

rope. 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. Byron. 


8. To regard as precious; to prize. 

Treajure-dty (trezh'Qr-si-ti), n. a city for 
stores and magazines. Ex. 1. 11. 

Treasure-house (trezh'ar-hous). n. a house 
or building where treasures and stores are 
kept; a place where hoarded riches or pre- 
cious things are kept. 

Gather together Into your spirit, and its treasure- 
house t the memory, not onlyall the promises of God, 
but also the former senses of the divine favours. 

ytr. Taylor. 

Treasurer (trezh'fir-er), n. One who has 
the care of a treasure or treasury; an officer 
who receives the public money ^sing from 
taxes and duties or other sources of revenue, 
takes charge of tiie same, and disburses it 
upon orders drawn by tiie proper authority; 
one who has the chaiv^ collected funds, 


such as those belonging to incorporated 
companies or private societies.— Lord high 
treasurer, formerly the third great officer of 
the crown, who had under his charge and 
ovemment all the king’s revenue, which is 
ept in the exchequer ; but at present the 
duties of the lord high treasurer are dis- 
charged by commissioners entitled lords of 
the treasury. See TREASURY. — Lord high 
treasurer of ScoUand, formerly an officer 
whose duty it was to examine and pass the 
accounts of the sheriffs and others concerned 
in levying the revenues of the kingdom, to 
receive resignations of lands and other sub- 
jects. and to revise, compound, and pass sig- 
natures, gifts of tutory, &c. In 1663 the 
lord high treasurer was declared president 
of the court of exchequer. — Treasurer of 
the household, an official in the lord-stew- 
ard's department of the royal household of 
the United Kingdom, who bears a white 
staff, and ranks next to the lord-steward, 
for whom he is empowered to act in his 
absence. He is always a member of the 
privy-council, and hia tenure of office is 
dependent on that of the ministry.— Trea- 
surer cf a county, in England, an official who 
keeps the countv -stock, which is raised by 
rating every parish yearly, and is disposed to 
charitable uses. There are two treasurers 
in each county, chosen by the major part 
of the justices of the peace. &c., at Easter 
sossioiis 

Treasurershlp (trezh'ur-fir-ship), n. The 
office of treasurer 

Treasuress (trezh'ur-es), n. A female who 
has charge of a treasure. ^ Memory, wisdom’s 
treasuress. ' Sir J Davien. 
Treasure-trove (trezh'ur- trdv), n. [Trea- 
sure, and O.Fr. troot\ Mod.Fr. trouv^, found.) 
In law, any money or coin, gold, silver plate, 
or bullion found hidden in the earth or in 
any private place the owner of which is not 
known. In tiiis case the treasure belongs to 
the crown ; but if the owner is known, or is 
ascertained after the treasure is found, the 
owner and not the crown is entitled to it. 
It is, however, the practice of the crown 
to pay the finder the full value of the pro- 
perty on its being delivered up. On the 
otlier hand, should the finder conceal or 
appropriate it he is guilty of an indictable 
offence punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Treasuroust (trezh'ur-us), a. Worthy of 
being treasured or prized, or regarded as a 
treasure. 

Goddess full of grace, 

And treasnrous angel t’ all the hunian race 

Chapman. 

Treasury (trezh u-ri), n. l. A place or 
building in which stores of wealth are 
reposited; particularly, a place where the 
public revenues are deposited and kept, 
and where money is disbursed to defray 
the expenses of government; also, a place 
where the funds of an -incorporated com- 
pany or private society are deposited and 
disbursed.— 2. A department of government 
which has control over the management, 
collection, and expenditiu'e of the public 
revenue. The duties of this department 
in Britain are at present performed by a 
board of five lords -commissioners instead 
of a lord high treasurer, as in former 
times. The chief of these coinmissionera, 
or first lord of the treasury, is, by custom, 
the head of the administration or prime 
minister, and may be a member of either 
house of parliament. He has an extensive 
ecclesiastical, legal, and civil patronage, 
appoints all the chief officers of state, and 
regulates the various departments under 
the crown. As head of the executive his 
duties are so multifarious that he takes 
little practical control of the treasury unless 
he holds in addition the chancellorship of 
the exchequer, which he can only do, how- 
ever, if he is a commoner. The virtual head 
of the treasury is the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who must be a member of the 
House of Commons, and who exercises the 
most responsible control over the expendi- 
ture of the different branches of the service. 
He prepares an annual estimate of the state 
expenses, and of the ways and means by 
which it is proposed to meet them, and 
lays this statement, called the budget, before 
the House of Commons. The duties of the 
three remaining memben of the board, the 
junior lords, are merely formal, the heaviest 
portion of the executive functions devolving 
on the two joint secretaries of the depart- 
ment, who are also members of the lower 


house, and on a permanent official secretary. 
One of the joint secretaries is usually the 
ministerial ‘whip,’ who has the non-official 
but important duty of looking after the 
interest of his party by securing the attend- 
ance of as many members as possible on his 
own side of the house at important divisions. 
The custody of the public revenue Is vested 
in the exchequer, but the function of pay- 
ment belongs to the treasury, consequently 
all sums withdrawn from the exchequer 
must be vouched for by a treasury warrant. 
The treasury has the appointment of all 
officers engaged in the collection of the 
public revenue ; the army, navy, and civil 
service supplies are issued under its autho- 
rity; and all exceptional cases and disputes 
relating to the public revenue are referred 
to its decision. Several important state 
departments, as the boards of customs and 
inland revenue, the post-office, the office of 
woods and forests, aie under the general 
authority or regulation of the treasury.— 
Treasury bench, the front bench or row of 
scats on the right hand of the speaker in 
the House of Commons ; so called because 
occupied by the first lord of the treasury 
(when a commoner), the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and other members of the min- 
istry. —Treasimy board, the five lords-com- 
missioners of the treMury. —Treasunj war- 
rant, a warrant or voucher issued fcy the 
treasury for sums disbursed by the ex- 
chequer. —3. The officers of the treasury 
department. See 2.-4. A repository, store- 
house, or other place where valuable ob- 
jects are collected ; hence, fig. a collection 
of, or book containing, generally in small 
bulk, much valuable information or numer- 
ous striking thoughts on any subject ; any- 
thing from which wisdom, wit, or know- 
ledge may be abundantly derived ; as, a 
treasury of botany; a treamry of wit, — 

6. t A treasure. ‘ Sumless treasuries. ’ Shak. 
Treasury-warrant (trezh'u-ri-wor-ant), n. 
A warrant issued by the lords of the treas- 
ury, especially relating to the payment of 
money. See under Treasury. 

Treat (tr6t), v.t [O. E. trete, trayte, from 
Fr. trailer, O. Fr. traicter, to handle, to med- 
dle, to treat, from L. tractarc, a freq, of 
traho, tractum, to draw, w hence also tract, 
trace, trait, train, &c., and numerous com- 
pounds.) 1. To behave to or towards; to 
conduct one’s self in a certain manner with 
respect to ; to act well or ill towards ; to 
use in any manner. 

Since living virtue is with envy cursed, 

And the best men are treated like the worst, 

Do thou, just godtlcss, call our merits forth, 

And give each deed the exact, intrinsic worth. Pope. 

2. To handle or develop in a particular 
manner, in writing or speaking, or by any 
of the pi ocesses of art; to show or bring out 
the nature or character of; as, to treat a sub- 
ject diffusely; the composer treated the 
theme skilfully. 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their subjects In 
their pictures as liotner did in his poetry. Dryden. 

3. To entertain without expense to the guest; 
to give food of drink to, especially the latter, 
as a compliment or expression of friendliness 
or regard; as, to treat the whole company. 

If your friend i.s in want, don't carry him to the 
tavern, where you treat yourself as well as him. 

. To treat a poor wretch with a bottle of Bur- 
gundy, and fill his snuff-box, is like giving a pair of 
laced ruffles to a man that had never a shirt on his 
back. Tom Proton. 

4. t To negotiate; to settle. 

To treat the peace a hundred senators 
Shall be commissioned. Dryden, 

5. To manage in the application of remedies; 
as, to treat a disease or a patient. * Treat 
their loathsome hurts and heal mine own.’ 
Tennyson.— &. To subject to the action of; 
as, to treat a substance with sulphuric acid. 

7. t To entreat; to beseech; to solicit. 

Treat (trfit), v. i. 1 . To discourse; to handle 
in writing or speaking; to make discussions: 
followed usually by 

The travellers who visited Germany or Italy a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago would hardly now-a-days be 

3 o8ed to treat of the same people or the same 
:ory. Brougham. 

Then, Sir, awful odes she wrote, 

Too awful, sure, for what they treated of, Tennyson. 

2. To come to terms of accommodation. 

Inform us, will the emp'ror treat I Swift, 

8. To make gratuitous entertainment; to 
give food or drink as a compliment or ex- 
pression of regard, friendliness, or good- 
will. 

If we do not please, at least we treat. Prior. 


F&te, ffir, fat, f»U; mft, met, h6r; pine, pin: nfite, not, m5ve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fay. 
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4. To negotiate; to make and receive pro* 
poBalB for adjusting differenceB; as, envoys 
were appointed to treat with France, but 
without success. 

Treat (trSt),n. l.t Parley; conference; treaty. 

Bid him battle without further treat. Spettser. 

2. An entertainment given as a compliment 
or expression of regard. 

This is the ceremony of my fate ; 

A parting treat, and I’m to die in state. Dryden. 

8. Something given at an entertainment; 
hence, anything which affords much plea- 
sure; that which is peculiarly enjoyable; 
unusual gratification. 

Carrion is a treat to dogs, ravens, vultures, fish. 

Paley. 

— To stand treat, to pay tlie expenses of an 
entertainment for another or others; to 
entertain some one gratuitously. 

He loyally stood treat to the ladies at a restaura- 
teur's. Cornhtil Mai*. 

He would terminate his entertainment hy standing' 
treat at the play. Dickens. 


Treatablet (tret'a-bl), a. 1. Moderate ; not 
violent. 

The heats or tJie colds of seasons are less treat- 
able than with us. Sir IV. Temple. 

2. Tractable. ‘A freafa&le disposition.’ Br. 
Parr. 

Treatably t ( trgt'a-bli), ado. Moderately ; 
tractably. ‘ How to grind treatably the 
clmrch with jaws that will scarce move.’ 
Hooker. 

Treater (tret'Sr), n. One who treats; as, (a) 
one who handles or discourses ou a subject. 
(&) One who entertains. 

H^eating (trSt'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who treats. —2. Bribing in parliamentary 
(or other) elections with meat and drink. 
According to law, every candidate who cor- 
ruptly gives, causes to be given, or is acces- 
sory to giving, or pays, wholly or in part, 
expenses for meat, drink, entertainment, 
or provision for any person, befoi-e, during, 
or after an election, in order to be elected 
or for being elected, or for corruptly influ- 
encing any person to give or refrain from 
giving his vote, is guilty of treating, and 
lorfeits £50 to any informer, with costs. 
Every voter who corruptly accepts meat, 
drink, or entertainment, shall be incapable 
of voting at such election, and his vote shall 
be void. 

Treatise (tre'tiz), n. [From treat] 1. A 
written composition on a particular subject, 
in which the principles of it are discussed 
or explained. A treatise is of an indefinite 
length; but it implies more form and method 
than an essay, and less fulness or copious- 
ness than a system. 

When we write a treatise, we consider the subject 
throughout. We strcngtlicn it with arguments; we 
clear it of objections ; we enter into details ; and, in 
short, we leave nothing unsaid that properly apper- 
tains to the subject. Gilpin. 

2.t Discourse; talk; tale. 

But lest my liking miglu too sudden seem, 

I would have salved it with a longer treatise. Shak. 

Treatlsert (tre'tiz-6r), n. One who writes a 
treatise. ‘This black - mouthed treatiser,' 
Dr. Featley. 

Treatment (tret'ment), n. [Fr. traitement. 
See Treat.] The act or the manner of 
treating: (a) the manner in wliich a sub- 
ject Is treated. (6) Management ; manipu- 
lation ; manner of mixing or combining, of 
decomposing, and the like; as, the treat- 
ment of subjects in chemical experiments. 

(c) Usage; manner of using; good or bad be- 
haviour towards. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments, 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters 
of those who do not agree witli them. Spectator. 

(d) Manner of applying remedies to cure; 
mode or course pursued for remedial ends; 
as, the treatment of a disease; the treatment 
of a patieut. 

The question with the modern physician is not as 
with the ancient : ‘ shall the treatment be so and so, 
but shall there be any treatmeftt beyond a wholesome 
regimen. //. Spencer. 

(e) t The act of treating or entertaining; 
entertainment. 


Accept such treatmeftt as a swain affords. Pope. 

Treaturet (trSt'ilr), n. Treatment. Fah- 
yan. 

Treaty (trg'tl), n, [Fr. train. See Treat.] 
1. Negotiation; act of treating for the ad- 
justment of differences, or for forming an 
agreement; as, to try to settle matters by 
treaty. 

He cast by treaty and by trains 

Her to persuade. Spenser. 


2. An agreement, league, or contract be- 
tween two tor more nations or sovereigns, 
formally signed by commiBsioners properly 
authorized, and solemnly ratified by the 
several sovereigns or the supreme power of 
each state. The term treaty includes all 
the various transactions into which states 
enter between themselves, such as treaties 
of peace or of alliance, truces, conventions, 
<fec. Treaties may be for political or for 
commercial purposes, in which latter form 
they are usually temporary. In most mon- 
archies the power of making and ratifying 
treaties is vested in the sovereign; in re- 
publics it is vested in the chief magistrate, 
senate, or executive council; in the United 
States of America it is vested in the presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the senate. 
Treaties may be concluded and signed by 
diplomatic agents, but these, of course, 
must be furnished with full powers by the 
sovereign authority of their states. — 8.t A 
proposal tending to an agreement ; an en- 
treaty. 

I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, dpdge 

And palter in the shifts of lowness. Shak. 

4.t Treatise. Sir T. Browne. 

Treble (treb'l), a. [O. Fr. treble, Mod. Fr. 
triple, L. triplus. See Triple, of which this 
word is another form. ] 1. Threefold ; triple. 

A lofty tower, and strong on every side 

With treble walls. Dryden. 

2. In music, (a) of or pertaining to the high- 
est or most acute sounds; as. a treble sound. 
(b) Playing or singing the highest part or 
most acute sounds; playing or singing the 
treble; as, a treble voice; a treble violin, die. 
See Treble, n.— Treble clef. See Clef. 
Treble (trebl), n. In music, (a) the highest 
vocal or instrumental part in a concerted 
piece, such as is sung by women or boys, or 
played by instruments of acute tone, as the 
violin, flute, oboe, clarinet, <fec., or on the 
higher keys of the piano, organ, &c. : so 
called because it was originally a third part 
added to the ancient canto fermo and the 
countei^oint. (b) A soprano voice; a so- 
prano singer. See Soprano. 

Treble (trebl), v.t pret. & pp. trebled; ppr. 
trebling. 1, To make thrice as much ; to 
make threefold; to multiply by three; to 
triple. ‘ Augmentations that may be doubled 
or trebled.’ Bolingbroke. — 2.t To utter in a 
treble key; to whine. 

He outrageously 

(When I accused him) trebled his reply. Chapman, 

Treble (trebl), v.i. To become threefold. 

Now I see your father’s honours 

Trebling upon you. Bean. FI. 

Trebleness (trebT-nes), n. The state of 
being treble. 

The Just proportion of the air percussed towards 
the baseness or trebleness of tones, is a great secret 
in sounds. Bacon. 

Treblet (treb'let), n. Same as Triblet. 
Trebly (treb'li), ado. In a treble manner; 
in a threefold number or quantity; triply; 
as, a good deed trebly recompensed 
Trebuchet (treb'u-sliet), n. (Fr. tri-buchet, 
O.Fr. trebuquet, trabuquet, from tn^bucher, 
O.Fr. trebuquier, to stumble, to tumble, and 
in O.Fr., to overbalance or bear down by 
weight— L. trans, across, and O.Fr. bttc, the 



Trebuchet, from an ancient carving in ivory, re- 

K resenting a knight preparing the machine for batter- 
ig his fair opponents tvith roses. 

trunk of the body, O.H.G. buh, the belly; lit. 
to cause the body to assume an unnatural 
direction or position.] 1. In archasel. a rude 
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war engine something of the nature of a ba- 
lista. It was principally used by besiegers, 
for making a breach or for casting stones 
and other missiles into the towns and castles 
they beleaguered. A heavy weight on the 
short end of a lever was suddenly released, 
raising the light end of the longer arm con- 
taining the missile, and discharging it with 
great force.— 2. A kind of balam*© or scales 
used in weighing — 8. A tumbrel or ducking- 
stool. — 4. A kind of trap. [ The word is 
sometimes written also Trebncket. ] 
Trebucket (treb'u-ketj, n. Same as Trebu- 
chet. 

Trecento (tra-chen'to), n. [it., three hun- 
dred, but used for thirteen huiulredth ] In 
fine arts, the name applied to the style of 
art which prevailed in Italy in the fourteenth 
century. It is sometimes called the Farly 
Style of Italian art. 

Treebometer (tre-kom'et-6r), w. (Gr. trecho, 
to run, and metron, measure.] A kind of 
odometer or contrivance for reckoning the 
distance run, especially by vehicles. 
Trechour.t n. [See Treacher.] A cheat; 
a traitor. Chaucer. 

Trecksch'Uyt (trek'akoit), n. [D., from 
trecken, trekken, to draw, and schuit, a 
boat.] A covered boat drawn by horses or 
cattle, and formerly much used for convey- 
ing goods and passengers on the Dutch and 
Flemish canals. 

Treddle(tred'l), n. 1. The same as Treadle, 1. 
2.t A prostitute; a strumpet. Ford.—^. Dung 
of sheep or of hares. Holland. 
Trede-foille,t n. a treader of hens; a cock. 
Chaucer. 

TredlUe, TredrlUe (tre-dil', tre-drlF), n. 
[Fr. trois, L. ires, three.] A game at cards 
by three persons. Sir IF. Scott. Spelled also 
Tradrille. 

I was playing at elghteen-pcnny tredrille with the 
Duchess of Newcastle and Uacly Browne. 

//. IValpole. 

Tree (tre), n. [A. Sax. tre6w, tre6, tiP, Icel. 

Dan. and Sw. trii, O.D. tree, Goth, triu, 
tree, wood; cog. W. dei-w, Gr. drus, an oak, 
doru, a spear ; Skr. dru, a tree.] 1. A per- 
ennial plant having a woody trunk of vary- 
ing size, from which spring a number of 
branches, having a structure similar to the 
trunk. Trees are thus distinguished from 
shrubs, which have perennial stems but 
have no trunk properly so called; and from 
herbs, whose stems live only a single year. 
It is difficult, however, to fix the exact limit 
between trees and shrubs. Trees are both 
endogenous and exogenous, by far the 
greater number both of individuals and of 
varieties belonging to the latter class. Those 
of which the whole foliage falls off periodi- 
cally, leaving them bare in winter, are 
called deciduous; those of which the foliage 
falls only partially, a fresh crop of leaves 
l)eii)g always supplied before the mature 
leaves are exhausted, are called eoerf^reen. 
Trees are also distinguished as nuciferous, 
or nut-bearing trees; bacciferous, or berry- 
bearing ; coniferous, or cone-bearing, dfcc. 
Some are forest-trees, and useful for timber 
or fuel; others are fruit-trees, and cultivated 
in gardens and orchards; others are used 
chiefly for shade and ornament.— 2. Some- 
thing l esembling a tree, consisting of a stem 
or stalk aud hi’anches; as, a genealogical 
tree. See under Genealogical. 

In whose capacious hall, 

Hung with a hundred shields, the family tree 

Sprang from the midriff of a prostrate king. 

Tennyson. 

8. A generic name for many wooden pieces 
in machines or structures; as, (a) in vehicles, 
(1) the bar on which the horse or horses 
pull; as, single, double, treble, whiMe, swingle 
trees; (2) the aJtle; called &]bo axle-tree, (b) 
The frame of a saddle; as, saddle-^rce. (c) 
In ship-building, a bar or beam in a ship; 
as, chess-free, cross-free, trestle-free, <fec. 
(d) In milling, the bar supporting a mill- 
spindle. (e) A frame on wMch a boot-leg is 
distended; a boot-tree. (/) A vertical pipe 
in some pumps and air-engines.— 4. A cross. 
‘Whom they slew and hanged on a tree.’ 
Ac. X. 39. 

But give to me your daughter dear, 

And by the Holy Tree, 

Be she on sea or on tiie land, 

I’ll bring her back to thee. U'hittier. 

5. t Wood; timber. Wickliffe.— Tree of chas- 
tity, VitexA gnus castus. —Tree of heaven, the 
A^nihus giandulosus. — Tree of liberty, a 
tree planted by the people of a country or 
state to commemorate the achievement of 
their liberty, or the obtaining of some great 
accession to their liberties. Thus the Ame- 
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ricanft planted trees of liberty to commem- 
orate the establishment of their independ- 
ence in 1789; the Parisians have on various 
occasions planted trees of liberty.— - Tree of 
life, (a) in Scrip, the tree which grew in 
the miast of the garden of Eden, so named 
probably from its being a pledge of man’s 
eternal life in heaven, provided he kept the 
covenant Ood made '^th him. 

Asa thief, 

In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles : 

So clomb the first grand thief into God's fold ; 
Thence up he flew : and on the Tree o/ Life, 

The middle tree, and highest there th.Ht grew. 

Sat like a cormorant. Milton. 

(b) A tree of the genus Thuja; arhor-vit®. — 
Tree of long life, Glaphyria nitida — Tree 
of Badness, Nyctanthes arhortristis. — Tree of 
the rnagicia)is, Lycioplesium piibijloriim . — 
Tree oj the sun, Retinospora obtusa.~At 
the top of the tree. See under Top. 
nree (tre), V. t. pret. & pp. treed; ppr. treeing. 

1. To drive to a tree ; to cause to ascend a 
tree ; as, a dog trees a squirrel. Hence— 

2. To put in a fix ; to bring to the end of 
one’s resources. 

You are treed and you can't help yourself. 

H. Kins^sley. 

3. To place upon a tree; to stretch upon a 
tree; as, to tree boots.— To tree one’s self, to 
conceal one’s self behind a tree, as in hunt- i 
ing or fighting. [American. ] 

(tre), V. i. 1. To take refuge in a tree, ! 
as a wild animal. | 


Besides treeing, the wild cat will take advantage 
of some hole in the ground, and disappear a.s sud- 
denly as ghosts at cock-crowing. Thorpe. 


2. t To grow to the size of a tree. Fuller. 

Tre6>beaxd (tre'herd), n. A name common 
to several lichens of the genus Uanea, from 
their resemblance to hair. 

Tree-climber (tre'klirn-6r), n. A name given 
to a fish of the genus Aiiabas; the climbing 
perch. See Anabasid^,. 

Tree-crab (tre'krab), n. A crab of the genus 
Birgus, reckoned among the land-crabs. It 
breaks open the shell of the cocoa-nut, &c., 
by repeated blows of its great claws. Tree- 
crabs can live for long periods out of water, 
but deposit their eggs in the sea. 

Tree-fern (tre'fern), n. The name given to 
•everal species of ferns which attain to the 
size of trees, as the A IsophUa vestitn, Cibo- 
tium Billardieri, <fec. They are found in 
tropical countries. A handsome species, 
Cyathea medullaris, contains in its trunk a 
mucilaginous pulp comparable to sago, which 
is used extensively for food in Polynesia and 
New Zealand. 

Tree-frog (tre'frog), n. The popular name 
of a genus of amphibian vertebrates (Hyla), 
forming the type of a distinct family (Hy- 
ladae), of the order Anoura, and differing 
from proper frogs in the extremities of their 
toes, each of which is expanded into a 
rounded viscous pellet that enables the 
animals to adhere to the surface of bodies 
and to climb trees, where they remain all 
summer living upon insects. There are nu- 
merous species. //. arborea, the only Euro- 
pean species, common in France, Germany, 
and Italy, is the most beautiful species. 
Several others are natives of America, of 
Asia, Polynesia, and a few of Africa 

Tree-gooae (tre'gos), n. An old name for 
the barnacle goose, from a belief that bar- 
nacles grew on trees and became developed 
into geese. 


Whereas tho.se scatter'd trees, ... (in many a slimy 
lake, 

Their roots so deeply soak'd) send from their stocky 
bough 

A soft and sappy gum, from which those tree-geese 


grow 

Call'd bsarnacles by us. 


Drayton. 


Tree-hair (tre'har), n. A name given to the 
dark, wiry, pendulous, entangled masses of 
lichen {Cornicularia jubata), which are not 
uncommon on trees in sub-alpine woods. 

Tr^hOOd (tr6'hbd), n. The quality, state, 
or condition of being a tree. Hugh Miller. 

Tree*4obber (tre'job-6r), n. [Tree, nnA job- 
ber, from job, to prick. ] A woodpecker. 

Tree-kailgaroo (trelcang-ga-rb), n. The 
Dendrolagus ursinus, an animal of the kan- 

? :aroo family (Macropodidte), but differing 
rom the true kangaroos in having Its fore- 
legs nearly as long as its hinder memliers. 
It is a native of New Guinea, and derives 
its popular name from its arboreal habits. 
Treeless (tre'les), a. Destitute of trees. 

I arrived in the midst of a dreary treeless country. 

Kingsley, 

Tree-louse (trSlous), n. Plant-louse, an in- 
sect of the genus Aphis. Bee Aphis. 


Tree-xnallOW (tre'mal-ld), n, A handsome 
British plant of the genus Lavatera, the L. 
arborea, cultivated in shrubberies, &c., as 
an ornamental plant. See Lavatera. 
Treent (tr€n or tr6'en),a, [From tree - A. Sax. 
tredwen, made of timber.] 1. Wooden; made 
of tree or wood. ‘ A horn spoon and a treen 
dish.’ B. Jomon.--2. Relating to or drawn 
from trees. ‘ Treen liquors, especially that 
of the date. ’ Evelyn. 

Treent (tren), n. The old plural of tree. 

Under safe shelter of the shadie treen. Bp. Hall. 

Treenail ( tre'nal ), n. In ship-huUding, a 
cylindrical pin of hardwood, generally teak 
or oak, used for securing planking to the 
frames, or parts to each other. Written 
also Trenail, Trennel, and Trunnel. 
Tree-onion ( tre'un-yun ), n. A species of 
onion {Allium proliferurn), the stalks of 
which, when allowed to run up, produce 
small bulbs instead of flowers at the top. 
These bulbs are excellent in pickles. It is 
cultivated in Eu^^lisli gardens. 

Tree-pigeon (tre'pij-on). n. A species of 
pigeon, allied to the true pigeons, but pre- 
senting more points of resemblance to in- 
sessorial birds. The tree-pigeons are natives 
of Asia, Africa, and Australia. 'They have 
long wings, and live among trees, feeding on 
fruits and berries. 

Tree-primrose (tre'prim-rfiz ), n. A plant 
of the genus (Enothera, <7?. biennis. Called 
also Evening-primrose. 

Tree-purslane (tr^'pur-slan), n. See Pur- 

SLANK-TREE. 

Treeship (tre'ship), n. The state or condi- 
tion of being a tree; treehood. Coioper. 
Tree-shrike (tr^'shrik). n. see shrike. 
Tree-sorrel (tre'sor-el), n. A plant of the 
genus Rumex {R. lunaria), a species of sor- 
rel or dock. 

Tree-toad (tre'tod), n. l. The same as Tree- 
frog (which see). — 2. A name common to 
batrachians of the genus Trachycephalus, 
which live on trees in various parts of South 
America and .Tamaica. ’They have gener- 
ally a descriptive epithet prefixed, as li- 
chened tree-toad, marbled tree-toad. 
Tree-wool (tre'wol),n. Same as Pine-needle- 
wool. 

Trefallow (tre'fal-ld), v.t. Same as Thri- 
fallow. 

Trefle (tre'fl), n. [¥r. tre fie. See Trefoil.] 
In /ort. a species of mine, so called from its 
form, 

Treflee (tref'le), a. [From r 

Fr. trf^e, trefoil. Sec 
Trefoil.] In her. an epi- 
thet applied to a cross, 
the amis of wliich end in 
triple leaves, represent- 
ing the trefoil. Bends 
are sometimes bnrne 
treflee, that is, with tre- 
foils issuing from the 
side. 

Trefoil (tre'foil), n. [O.Fr. trefeul, treffle, 
fV. tr6fle, trefoil, from L. trifolium—ires, 
three, and folium, a leaf. ] In bot. (a) the 
common name for many species of Tri- 
folium, a genus of plants hicluding white 
clover, red clover, tfec., so well known as 
fodder-plants. See Trifolium. (fr) A plant 
of the genus Meilicag'o, the M. lupulina, or 
black nonesuch, cultivated for fodder, (c) 
Bird's-foot trefoil is the common name for 
several species of the genus Lotus. See LO- 
TUS.— 2. An ornamental feathering or folia- 
tion used in Gothic architecture in the 
heads of window-lights, tracery, panellings. 




Trefoils. 

&c. , In which the spaces between the cusps 
represent the form of a three-lobed leaf. 
3. In her. a frequent charge representing the 
clover-leaf, and always depicted as slipped, 
that is, furnished with a stalk. 

Treget,t n. See Traoet. 

TregetOUr,t n. See Tragetour. Chaucer. 

Trenaia (treliH-ltt), n. The name applied 
to the hollow cocoons of a species of lepl- 
dopterouB insect which are brought from 
Persia. The larvae eat the branches oi 
Echinops persica for the sake of the sugar, 
starch, and gum contained in them, and of 
these substances the cocoons chiefly consist. 


They are regarded as a kind of manna, and 
are called manna qf Turkey. 

Trehalose (tre'ha-lOs), n. [See Trbhala.] 
Same as Mycose (which see). 

TrelHage (treFaj), n. [Fr., from treillc, an 
arbour. See ’Trellis ] In hort. a sort of 
rail-work, consisting of light posts and rails 
for supporting wall -trees, Ac.; a trellis. 
‘Makers of flower-gardens . . . contrivers 
of bowers, grottoes, treUlages.’ Spectator. 
TrelUe (trel), n. [Fr.] In her. a lattice. 
It differs from fretty in that the pieces do 
not interlace under and over, but cross 
athwart each other, and are nailed at the 
Joints, Called also Trellis. 

Trek (trek), v.i. [D. trekken, to draw, to 
draw a wagon, to journey.] To travel by 
wagon; to travel as in seeking a new settle- 
ment. [South Africa. ] 

Trek (trek), n. A journey with a wagon; a 
march. [South Africa.] 

Trek-tow (trek'tnu).n. [D. trekken, to draw.] 
A Dutch name, in Southern Africa, for strips 
of hide twisted into rope -traces, for oxen 
to draw wagons by. Simmonds. 

Trellice (trel'is), 71. Same as Trellis. 
Trellis (trel'is), n. [P' 1 ’, treillis, lattice-work, 
according to Littr6 from L.L. tralicium, 
transUcium, crossed threads, modified by 
the influence of tram, from L. trilix, trilicis, 
woven with three sorts of threads -- tre«, 
three, and Licium, a thread. Others derive 
treillis, from treille, an arbour, that being 
from L. trichila, a bower or arbour ] 1. A 
structure or frame of cross-barred work or 
lattice-work, used for supporting plants ; a 



kind of espalier for climbing plants or for 
training fruit-trees. —2. A reticulated fram- 
ing or lattice- work of wood or metal, for 
screens, doors, or windows.— 3. In her. same 
as Treille. 

TrelliB (trel'is), v.t. To furnish with or as 
with a trellis, lattice, or wooden frame. 
‘Cottages trellised over with exotic plants.* 
Jeffrey. 

Trellis -work (trel'is-wfrrk), n. Lattice- 
work. ‘ Birds of sunny plume in gilded 
trellU-worJc.’ 'I'ennyson. See ’Trellis. 
Tremadoc (trem'a-dok), a. Of or pertaining- 
to Tremadoc in North Wales. Trei/jadoc 
slaUis, in geol. a series of coloured slates and 
grits, occurring at Tremadoc, and constitut- 
ing a portion of the Cambrian system of 
Sedgwick, or the lower Silurian of Murchi- 
son. 

Tremando (tra-man'do). [It, trembling.] 
In music, one of the harmonic graces, which 
consists in a general shake of the whole 
chord, and is thus distinguished from tre- 
molo, which consists in a reiteration of a 
single note of the chord. 

Tremandracess (tre-man-dra's^-e), n. pi. 
A nat. order of Australian exogens, consist- 
ing of slender shrubs much resembling 
heaths, usually covered with glandular 
hairs. There are but two known genera, 
I’remandra and Tetratheca. Some of the 
species are grown in greenhouses in this 
country. 

Trexnarotos (trem-ark'tos), n. A South 
American genus of Ursidae; the spectacled 
bear. See under Spectacled, 

Trematoda (trem-a-to'da), n. pi. [Gr. trima, 
trimatos, a hole, a por^;. ] An order of Annu- 
loida (comprised in Owen’s Sterelmintha), 
comprising a group of internal parasites com- 
monly known as suctorial worms or flukes. 
They are usually of a flattened or rounded 
form, and inhabit various situations in dif- 
ferent animals, mostly In birds and Ashes, 
being furnished with one or more suctorial 
pores, like minute cupping-glasses, for ad- 
hesion. With one exception there is always 
an alimentary canal, often much branched, 
not lying in a perivisceral cavity, but hol- 
lowed out of the substance of the body, and 
having but a single external opening, serving 
alike as mouth and anus. They are nearly 
all hermaphrodite, and undergo a series of 
changes in their development analogous 
to those observed in Teenlada. Disioma 
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hej^ticum, or common liver-fluke, which In- 
h^itB the gall-bladder or ducts of the liver 
in sheep, and is the cause of the disease 
called rot, is the type. See Distoma. 
Trex^tode, Trematold (trem'a-tod. trem'- 
a-toid), a. Of or pertaining to the Trema- 
toda; as, tretnatode worms. 

Trematode (trem'a-tod), 71. a member of 
the order Trematoda. 

Tremblablet (trem'bla-bl), a. Calculated 
to cau8e»fear or trembling; fearful. 

But what is tremblable and monstrous, there be 
some who, when God smites them, they fly unto a 
witch, or an inchauntresse, and call for succour. 

Dr. G. Benson. 

Tremble (trem'bl), v.i. pret. pp. tre 7 nhled; 
ppr. trernhlvig. [Fr. treinbler. It. tremolare, 
Sp. trernolar, from L. tretmilus, trembling, 
from tremo, to tremble; Gr. tmnd, to trem- 
ble. The & is inserted as in number. Tremu- 
lous, tremendoiLs have the same origin.] 

1. To shake involuntarily, as with fear, cold, 
weakness, or as the effect of different emo- 
tionv, such as anger, rage, grief, <tc. ; to 
quake; to quiver; to shiver; to shudder: 
said of persons. 

Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Makes my flesh tremble. Shak. 

P'righted Turnus trembled as he spoke. Dryden. 

2. To be moved with a quivering motion; to 
shake ; to quiver; to totter; said of things; 
as, the earth trembles. ‘ Sinai, whose gray top 
shall tremble.' Milton. — 8. To quaver; to 
shake, as sound; as, the voice trembles. 

Winds make a noise unequally, and sometimes 
when vehement tremble at the height of their blast. 

Bacon. 

Tremble ( trem'bl ), 71. The act or state of 
trembling; an involuntary shaking or shiver- 
ing through cold or fear. 

There stood the enemy in a tremble. Thackeray. 

Often used in the colloquial phrase oil 0 / a 
tremble. 

Mrs. (iill . . , came alt of a tremble, as she said 
herself. Charlotte Bronte. 

Tremblement (trem'hl-mcnt), «. [Fr.] 1 . In 
7nusic. a trill or shake. — 2. A tremor; a 
quivering. 

The wood . . . 

Thrills in leafy tremblement. 

Like a heart that after climbing beateth quickly 
tliroufjh content. h. B. Broivnutf^. 


Trembler (trem'bl6r), 71. 1. One who or tha t 
which trembles. ‘ Cowardly tremblers.' 
Hammond. — 2. One of a religious sect of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

These quaint-primitive dissemblers 
In old Queen Bess's days called Tremblers. 

Hndibras Redivivus. 

Trembling (trem'bling), p. and a. Shaking, 
as with fear, cold, or weakness; quaking; 
shivering. — Trembling jioplar, treivbling 
tree, the aspen tree (Populus trcnmla), so 
called. 

Trembling (trem'bling), n. 1 . The act or 
state of shaking involuntarily, as from fear, 
cold, or weakness. —2. j)l. An inflammatory 
affection in sheep, caused by eatiug noxious 
vegetables.— S yn. Tremor, trepidation, shiv- 
ering, agitation. 

Tremblingly (trem'bling-li), adv. In a 
trembling manner; so as to shake; with 
shivering or quaking. ' Tre7nhli7igl7j she 
stood.’ Shak. 

Tremblores (trem-blo'rez), 7\. pi. A name 
given in South America to the * surface- 
tremors ’ which, in some volcanic districts, 
are almost of daily occurrence. Page, 

Tremefactlon (trem-i-fak'shon), 71. [L. 

tre7nefacio, to cause to shake.] The act or 
state of trembling; agitation. 

Tremella ( tre-melfla), n. [From L, tremo, 
to tremble, in allusion to the gelatinous tex- 
ture of the plants.] A genus of fun^, of 
the division Hyraenomycetes, the species of 
which are known by their amorphous char- 
acter, by having a soft gelatinous appear- 
ance, and looking like gummy exudations 
of the substances on which they grow. They 
are mostly found on the decaying branches, 
trunks, and stumps of trees. Superstitious 
notions have been connected with them, and 
an imaginary medicinal value has been as- 
cribed to them. 

Tremellinl (trg-mel-li'nl), n. pi. A family 
of hymenomycetous fungi, of which the 
genus Tremella is the type. See Trbmella. 

ImUXiellOid (trS-meToid), a. In hot. resem- 
bling the fungus Tremella in substance; 

Jelly-like. 

nemendOUB (trfi-men'dus), a. [L. treinen- 
du8, lit. to be trembled at, dreadful, from 
tremo, to tremble, whence also trermr,tremu- 
Ums, tremble.] 1. Sufficient to excite fear or 


terror; terrible; awful; dreadful. ‘Some 
mysteries sacred and tremendous.' Tatletr. 
Hence— 2 . Such as may astonish by ma^i- 
tude, force, or violence; as, a tremendous 
wind; a tremendous shower; a tremendous 
shock or fall; a tremendoTis noise.— S yn. 
'Terrible, dreadful, frightful, terrific, hor- 
rible, awful. 

Tremendously (trg-men'dus-li), adv. In a 
tremendous manner; in a manner to terrify 
or astonish; with great violence. 
Tremendousness (trfi-men'dus-nes), The 
state or quality of being tremendous, ter- 
rible, or violent. 

Tremolando (trem-6-lan'do), n. Same as 
Tre7mlo. 

Tremolant, Tremulant (trem'6-lant,trem'- 
u-lant), n. In rmisic, an organ and har- 
monium stop, which gives to the tone a 
trembling or undulating effect. See Trk- 
MOLO. 

Tremolite (trem'6-lit), n. [From Val Tre- 
mola, a valley in the Alps where it was 
discovered.] A mineral regai’ded as a variety 
of hornblende, and known also 
as grammatite. It is found in 
dolomite, crystalline limestone, 
and other of the older rocks. 

It is of a grayish, yellowish, or 
greenish colour, and usually oc- 
curs in long, prismatic crystals 
An asparagus green variety is 
called Calamite. 

Tremolo (trem'o-lo),n. [It., from 
L. treimdus. See TREMENDOUS.] 

In rmtsic, {a) a chord or note 
played or bowed with great ra- 
pidity so as to produce a <|uaver- 
ing effect. (6) A pulsative tone 
in an organ produced by a varia- 
tion in the volume of air admitted from the 
bellows. It is produced by a fluttering 
valve which commands the air-duct. Also 
this contrivance itself, (c) A vibration of 
the voice in singing, suitable for the pro- 
duction of certain effects, but often too 
much and too indiscriminately used by vo- 
calists. 

Tremor (tre'mor), n. [L., from tre7no, to 
tremble. See Tremendous.] An involun- 
tary trembling; a shivering or shaking; a 
(luivering or vibratory motion ; as, the tre- 
7nor of a person who is weak, infirm, or old, 
or labouring under some disorder. 

He fell into a universal tremor. Harvey, 
Maidens holding up 

Tall tapers, weighty for such wrists, aslant 
To the blue luminous tremor of the air. 

H. B. Browning'. 

Tremulent ( trem'u-lent ), a. Tremtilous. 

Carlyle. 

Tremulation (trem-u-hVshon), 71. Tremu- 
lousness. ‘Such a teiTible tremulation.’ 
Tom Browti. 

Tremulous (trem'u-lus), a. [L. tremidus, 
from tremo, to tremble. See TREMENDOUS.] 
1. Trembling; affected with fear or timidity. 
‘The tender, tremxdous Christian.’ Dr. H. 
More. —2. Shaking; shivering; quivering; as, 
a tremulous limb; a trcnmlous motion of the 
hand or the lips; the t 7 'e 7 nulous leaf of the 
poplar. 

Where there was nothing to <leterinine him, the 
balance, l)y hanging even, became tremulous. 

i?/. Fell. 

TremulOUBly ( trem'u-lus-li ), adv. In a 
tremulous manner; tremblingly; with quiv- 
ering or trepidation. 

Tremulousness (trem'u-luB-nes), 71 . The 
state of being .tremulous or quivering ; as, 
the tremulousness of an aspen leaf. 

T:en (tren), 71 . Aflshspear. Ainsworth. 
Tr ft nftil (tre'nal), n. Same as Treenail. 
Trench (trensh), v.t. [0. Fr. trencher, to 
cut off, to cut to pieces. Mod. Fr. tra7\- 
cher; according to Littr6 from L. tru7icare, 
to lop, to cut off.] 1. To cut or dig, as a 
ditch, a channel for water, or a long hollow 
in the earth.— 2 . In agri. to furrow deeply 
with the spade or plough ; to cut deeply by 
a succession of parallel and contiguous 
trenches for certain purposes of tillage ; to 
break up and prepare for crops by deep dig- 
ging and removing atones, &c.— 3. To fortify 
by cutting a ditch and raising a rampart or 
breastwork of earth thrown out of the ditch; 
to intrench. 

Pioneers, with spade and pickaxe armed, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. 

Or cast a rampart. Milton. 

4. t To cut; to form by hewing or cutting; to 
carve out. ‘ Twenty trenched gashes on his 
head.’ Shak. 

This weak impress of love Is as a figure 
Trenched in ice. which with an hour s heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose bis form. 


Trendl (trensh), v.i. 1 . To encroach: with 
071 or upon; as, to trench upon, another’s 
rights. See Intrench. 

I must once more make bold, sir, 

To trench upon your patience. Massinger. 

2. To have direction; to aim or tend. [Rare.] 
— To treTich at, to form trenches against, as 
a town in besieging it. 

Like powerful armies, trenching at a town 
By slow and silent, but resistless, sap, 

In his pale progress, gently gaining ground. 
Death urged his deadly siege. Voting. 

Trench (trensh), 71. 1 . A long narrow cut in 
the earth; a ditch. 

Be shot for sixpence In a battle-field. 

And shovell'd up into a bloody trench, Tennyson. 

2. In agri. a drain or ditch cut for the pur- 
pose of preparing or improving the soil; an 
open ditch cut for carrying off the surface 
water.— 3. Milit. a general name for any of 
the parallels or approaches, <fcc., used in at- 
tacking a hostile town or fortress; a deep 
ditch cut for defence or to interrupt the ap- 
proach of an enemy. If the ground be hard 


Trench occupied by soldiers. 

or rocky trenches are raised above it with 
fascines, bags of earth, &c. ; ])ut if the earth 
can be easily dug then a ditch or way is sunk, 
and edged with a parapet, next to the enemy, 
formed by the earth thrown out of the ditch. 
'The depth of the trench, form of the para- 
pet, (fee., vary according to the purpose or 
occasion. -2'o open the tre7),ches,\o begin to 
dig or to form the lines of approach. 
Trenchant (trensh'ant), a. [0. Fr. treTich^ 
aut. See Trench.] 1. Cutting; sharp 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting, was grown rusty. Hudibras. 

2. Keen ; unsparing ; severe ; as, tre7ichant 
wit; trencha7it criticism. 

Trench-cajrt (trensh'khrt), n. Milit. a cart 
adapted to traverse the trenches with ord- 
nance, stores, ammunition, <fec. 

Trench - cavalier ( trensh 'kav- a- ler), n. 
Milit. a high parapet made by besiegers 
upon the glacis to command and enfilade 
the covered-way of a fortress. 

T’encher ( treii8h'6r ), ? 1 . [ in sense 2 lit 
that on which food is treuched or cut. See 
Trench.] 1 . One who trenches or cuts.-— 
2. A wooden plate on which meat was for- 
merly eaten at table, or on which meat may 
be cut or carved. Hence— 3. The contento 
of a trencher; food; pleasures of the table. 

It would be no ordinary declension that would bring 
some men to place xhtix stimmum bontint upon their 
trenchers. South. 

4. Bee Trencher-CAP. 

Trencher -buffoon (trensh'Sr-buf-fbn"), ti. 
The wag or butt of a dinner-table. Davies, 
Trencher-cap (trensh'^r-kap), 71 . A cap 
having a flat square top like a square board 
set on it, such as that worn at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and some other universities. Some- 
times written shortly Trencher. 
Trencher-chaplain (tren8h'6r-chap-Ian), n. 
A domestic chaplain. Heylm. 
bencher-critic (trenBh'6r-krit-ik), n. One 
who criticises viands ; one who studies the 
regulation of diet. Bp. Hall. 

Trencher - fly ( trensh ' 6r - fli ), 71. One that 
haunts the tables of others; a parasite. 

He found all people came to him promiscuously, and 
he tried which of them were friends and which only 
trencher-dies and spungers. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Trencher-friend (tren8h'6r-frend), n. One 
who frequents the tables ot others ; a 
spunger. Shak. 

Trencher -knight ( trensh '6r- nit), 71. A 
serving-man atlending at table; a waiter. 

Some carry-talc, some plcase-man, some slight xany, 
Some mumble-news, some trmcher-kntght. Shah. 

Trencher-law t (tren8h'6r-lft), n. The regu- 
lation of diet; dietetics. 

When spleenish morsels cram the gaping maw, 
WIthouten diet's care, or trencher-taw. Bp. Halt. 

Tfenoher-man ( trensh '6r- man), 71 . 1. A 
hearty feeder; a great eater. ‘A very val- 
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lant treiuiker^rrian.' Shak . — 2.t A cook, 
‘The skilfullest trencher -mah of Media.' 
Sir P. Sidney. — 8. A table companion; a 
trencher-mate. ‘Mr. Wagg, the celebrated 
wit, and a led-captain and trencher-nnan of 
LordSteyne.’ Thackeray. 

Trencher -mate (treush'6r-mat), n. a 
table companion; a parasite. Hooker. 
Trenching (trensh'ing), n. In agri. the act 
or operatfon of preparing or improving land 
by cutting trenches or by bringing up the 
subsoil to the surface by means of a trench- 
plough. 

Trenchmore (trensli'mbr), n. 1. A kind of 
lively dance at one time coniinon, performed 
In a rough, boisterous manner. 

All the windows i' the town dance a new trench- 
more. lieAu. &■ FI. 

2. The music for this dance, which is written 
in triple or ^ time. 

Trenchmore (trensh'mOr), v.i. To perform 
the dance so called. ‘ Trenchmore with apes, 
play musick to an owle.’ Marston. 
l^ench- plough (trensh'plou), n. A kind 
of plough for opening land to a greater 
depth than that of common fuiTows 
Trench - plough ( trensh ' plou ), r. t To 
plough with deep furrows for the purpose of 
loosening the land to a greater depth than 
usual. 

Trend (trend), v.i. [Lit. to bend circularly, 
from stem of A. Sax. trendel, tryndel, a 
circle; Fris. trind, inind, Dan. and Sw. trind, 
round; closely akin to trundle.] To extend 
or lie along in a particular direction ; to 
stretch; to run; as, the shore of the sea 
treiidit to the south-west. 

On one side the va.st range of the Pyrenees frentf 
away till lost in remoteness. Arthur Vonn^. 

Trend (trend), n. l. Inclination in a par- 
ticular direction; as, the trend of a coast. 

‘ Along the trend of the sea-shore. ’ Long- 
fellow. —2. Naut. (a) the thickening of au 
anchor shank as it approaches the arms. 
(&) In a ship riding at anchor the angle 
made by the line of her keel and the direc- 
tion of the anchor-cable. — 3. In f<yrt. the 
general line of direction of the side of a 
work or a line of works. 

Trend (trend), v.t. To cause to turn; to 
bend. [Rare.] 

Not far beneath i’ the valley as she trends 
Her silver stream. If. Broicne. 

Trend (trend), v.t. [Probably for tren, from 
D. and G. trennen, to separate. ] To cleanse, 
as wool, [Local. ] 

^end (trend), n. Clean or cleansed wool. 
Trender (trend'6r), n. One whose business 
is to free wool from its filth. [Local.] 
Trendle (tren'dl), n. [A. Sax. trendel, 
a circle, a ring. Trundle is another form. 
See Trenp, ] Anything round used in 
turning or rolling; a trundle. 

The shaft the wheel, the wheel the trendle turns. 

Sylvester. 

Trennel (tren'l), n. Same as Treenail. 
Trental (tren'tal), n. [From Fr. trente, 
thirty, contr. from L. triainta, thirty.] 
1. An office for the dead in the Roman 
Catholic service, consisting of thirty masses 
rehearsed for thirty days successively after 
the party’s death. Hence— 2. A dirge; an 
elegy. Herrick 

Trent-Band (trent'sand), n. A fine variety 
of sand found on the river Trent, much 
used for polishing. 

Trepan ( tre-pan' ), n. [ Fr, trepan, 8p. tr6’ 
pano, It. trapano, fromGr. frypanon, a borer, 
an auger, a surgical instrument, from trypi, 
a hole. ] l.t A war engine or instrument 
used in sieges for piercing or making holes 
in the walls. ‘ The Inglners have the trepan 
drest.’ T. HudMon.—l. In mrg. an instru- 
ment in the form of a crown-saw, used for 
removing portions of the bones of the skull: 
a surgical operation for relieving the brain 
from pressure or irritation, 'llie trephine 
is an improved form of this instrument. 
See Trephine. 

Trepan (trS-pan'), v.t. pret. & pp. tre- 
panned ; ppr. trepanning. To perforate by 
the trepan; to operate on by the trepan. 
Trepan (tre-panO, v.t. [See Tkapan.] To 
ensnare; to trap; to trapan. 

Guards even of a dozen men were silently trepanned 
from their stations. De Quincey. 

Trepan (tr6-pan'X 1- A. snare ; a trap. 

‘ The snares and tre^ns that common life 
lays in its way.' South. —2. A cheat; a 
deceiver. 

He had been from the beginning a spy and a fre/mn. 

Macaulay. 


Trepang (tre-pangO, n. The sea-slug, a ma- 
rine animal of the genus Holothuria, belong- 
ing to the class Echinodermata, order Holo- 
thuridee, popularly known as 
‘ sea-cucumbers,' or baches- 
de-mer. It is found chiefiy CgA 
on coral reefs in the eastern 
seas, and is highly esteemed ■ 
as an article of food in China, J jB 
into which it is imported in 
large quantities. It is a 
rather repulsive looking ani- 
mal, somewhat resembling 
the land slug in shape, but 
havingrowsoflongish suckers 
on its body, and a radiated 
mouth. It varies in length 
from (J to 24 inches. Much jWB 
skill and care is required in 
the operation of curing, which J B 

is performed by gutting and 
boiling the slugs, and spread- , 

ing them out on a perforated I 

platform over a wood fire to Trepang {Holo- ! 
dry. Sun-dried tropangs are thuria eduUs). 
in special request in China for 
making soups. 'The fishery is carried on in 
niiineroiis localities in the Indian Ocean, 
the Eastern Archipelago, and on the shores 
of Australia. The whole produce goes to 
I China, 

Trepanlzet (tre'pan-iz), v.t. To trepan. 

Some have been cured ... by trepaniziu^ the 
skull. jfer. 7'aylor. 

Trepaimer(trd-pan'6r),n. One w ho trepans; 
a cheat. 

Those pitiful trepauners and impostors sought to 
seduce them. Bp. Gauden. 

Trepanning (tre-pan'ing), n. l. The opera- 
tion of making au opening in the skull for 
relieving the brain from compression or 
irritation.— 2. In bnish-making, the opera- 
tion of drawing the tufts or bristles into the 
holes in the stock by means of wire inserted 
through holes in the edge, which are then 
plugged so as to conceal the mode of opera- 
tion. 

Trepanning-elevator (tre-pan'ing-el vat- 
6r), 71. In mrg. a lever for raising the por- 
tion of bone detached by a trephine. 
Trepeget,t n. [See Trebuchet.] a mili- 
tary engine ; a trebuchet. Rmnaunt of the 
Roue. 

Trephine (tre-fin' or tpe-fenO, n. [Fr. f/V- 
p/ii/w;, modified form of Mpan. ] An improved 
form of the trepan, consisting of a cylindri- 
cal saw, with a handle placed transversely, 
like that of a gimlet, and having a sharp 
steel point called the centre -pin, which 
may be fixed and removed at pleasure, and 
which stands in the centre of the circle 
formed by the saw, but projecting a little 
below the edge of the saw. The centre-pin 
is fixed in the skull, and fonns an axis round 
which the circular edge of the saw rotates, 
and as soon as the teeth of the saw have 
made a circular groove in which they can 
work steadily the centre-pin is removed. 
Tlie saw is made to cut through the bone, 
not by a series of complete rotations such 
as are made by the trepan, but by rapid half 
rotations alternately to the right and left, 
as in boring with an awl. The trephine is 
used especially in injuries of the head, and 
in cases resulting from injuries for which 
the removal of a portion of the brain is ne- 
cessary. The use of the trephine, however, 
is now much more rarely required than in 
former times, owing to improved modes of 
treating cases to which it was formerly 
applied, and the invention of simpler and 
more effective instruments. 

Trephine (tre-fin' or tre-ffin'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
trephined; ppr. trephining. To perforate 
with a trephine; to trepan. 

Trepid (trep'ld), a. [L. trepidue. See Tre- 
pidation.] Trembling; quaking. 

I^ok at the poor little creature pantinjj and 
helpless under the great eyes. Thackeray. 

Trepidation (trep-f-d&'shon), n. [L. trepid- 
atio, from trepido, to tremble, from trepidus, 
trembling, from the obsolete verl) trepo, to 
turn, Gr. trepd, to turn, to put to flight.] 

1. An involuntary trembling ; a (juaking or 
quivering, particularly from fear or terror ; 
hence, a state of terror; as, the men were 
in great trepidation. ‘ The general trepid- 
ation of fear and wickedness. ' Johnson. — 

2. A trembling of the limbs, as in paralytic 
affections — 3. In anc. astron. a libratlon of 
the eighth sphere, or a motion which the 
Ptolemaic system ascribes to the firmament, 


to account for the changes and motion of 
the axis of the world. 

That crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation tedk’d, and that hrst moved. 

Milton. 

4. Hurry; confused haste.- Syn. Tremor, 
agitation, disturbance, emotion, fear. 
Trepidity (tro-pid'l-ti), n. The state of 
being trepid; trepidation; timidity. 
Tresayle (tres'al), n. [Fr. trisaieul, a great- 
great-grandfather— L. tris, tren, three, and 
L. L. avoluH, from avus, a grandfather. ] In 
law, an old writ which lay for a man claim- 
ing as heir to his grandfather’s grandfather, 
to recover lands of which he had been de- 
prived by an ‘abatement’ happening on the 
ancestor 8 death. 

Trespass (tres'pas), v.i. [O. Fr. trespasser— 
tres=L. trans, beyond, and passer, to pass. 
See Pass.] l.t To pass beyond a limit or 
boundary; hence, to depart; to go. 

Robert de Bruce . . . trespassed out of this un- 
j certain world. Berners. 

[ 2. To pass over the boundary line of an- 
I other’s land ; to enter unlawfully upon the 
I land of another, or upon that which is the 
property and right of another; as, a man 
may trespass by walking over the ground of 
another, and the law gives a remedy for 
damages sustained —3, I'o commit any of- 
fence; to offend; to transgress; to do wrong: 
usually followed by against. ‘If any man 
trespass against his neighbour. ’ 1 Ki. viii. 31. 

If thy brother trespass as;aiust thee, rebuke him. 

Luke xvii. 3. 

They . . . trespass against all logic. Non is. 

4. In a narrower sense, to transgress volun- 
tarily Huy divine law or command ; to vio- 
late any known rule of duty; to commit sin. 

In the time of his distress did he trespass yet more 
against the Lord. ? Chr. x.\viii, 22. 

Go out of the sanctuary ; for thou hast trespassed. 

2 Chr. xxvi. 18. 

6. To intrude; to go too far; to encroach; as, 
to trespass upon the time or patience of an- 
other. 

Nothing that trespasses upon the modesty of the 
company, and the decency of conversation, can be- 
come the mouth of a wise and virtuous person. 

Tillotson. 

Trespass (tres'pas), n. 1. The act of one 
who trespasses or offends; an injury or of- 
fence done to another ; a violation of some 
law or rule laid down. 

Be plainer with me, let me know my trespass 
By Its own visage. Shak. 

2. In a naiTower sense, any voluntary trans- 
gression of the moral law ; any violation of 
a known rule of duty; sin. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins. Hph. ii. i. 

3. In lav), strictly speaking, any transgression 
of the law not amounting to felony, or mis- 
prision of felony; but tlie term is generally 
used to signify any wrong done to the per- 
son, to the goods and chattels, or to the lands 
and tenements of any man. Any injuries 
committed against land or buildings are in 
the most ordinary sense of tlie word tres- 
passes, as entering another’s house without 
permission, walking over the ground of an- 
other, or suffering any cattle to stray upon 
it, or any detrimental act or any practice 
which damages in the slightest degree the 
property, or Interferes with the owner’s or 
occupier’s rights of possession. Trespass 
against the person may be by menace, as- 
sault, battery, or maiming. — Syn. Offence, 
breach, infringement, transgression, mis- 
demeanour, misdeed. 

Trespasser (tres'pas-er), n. 1. One who 
commits a trespass; an offender; a sinner.— 
2. One who enters upon another’s land, or 
violates his rights. 

TrespasB-Offerlng (tre8'pa8-of-f6r-ing), n. 
An offering, among the Israelites, in expia- 
tion of a trespass. 

Tress (tres), n. [Fr. tresse, O. Fr. trece, Pr. 
tressa, It. treccia, a tress, plait of hair, pro- 
bably from Gr. tricha, threefold, in three 
parts, from the usual mode of plaiting the 
hair; hence the word is allied to E. three.] 

1. A lock or curl of hair; a ringlet. ‘ Tresses 
like the mom.' MUton. 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare. Pope. 
And still I wore her picture by luy lieart, 

And one dark tress. Tennyson. 

2. A trace. Chapman. [Obsolete and rare.] 
—Lady's tresses. See Lai»y's-traoe8. 

Tressed (treat), a. 1. Having tresses. 

A brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl. Tennyson. 


F4te, fftr, fat, fftll; m6, met, hAr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc, abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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B6l(tre8'l),n. SanieaB Trestleiyr^hwb^). 
sfult (trea'f^jl), a. Having an abund- 


2. Curled; formed into ringlets. 

He, plunged in pain, his tressed locks doth tear. 

TresselC 

Tressfiu 

ance of tresses ; having luxuriant hair. 
‘Queintly dressing of her tres^ul head.’ 
Sylvester. 

TresBon (tres-oli), ? 1 . [Fr.] The net-work for 
the hair worn by ladies in the middle ages. 

TreB80ur,tw. [See Tress.] An instrument 
used for plaiting the hair; an ornament of 
hair when tressed. Rornaunt of the Rose. 

TrOBBUre (tresh'Cir), n. [From Fr. tresser, 
to twist, to plait. See Tress.] In her. the 
diminutive of the orle, and generally reck- 
oned one-half of that or- 
dinary. It passes round 
the field, following the 
shape and form of the 
escutcheon, whatever 
shape it may be, and is 
usually home doulde. 

When ornamented with 
fleur-de-lis on both sides 
it is teimed a tressitre Double tressurc flory- 
Jlary-counter-Jlunj, the counter-flory. 
flowers being reversed 
alternately. A trettmire jiury is when the 
flowers are on one side only of the treasure, 
with the ends of them inwards. 

TreSBUred (tresh'urd), a. Provided with a 
treasure; arranged in the form or occupying 
the place of a treasure. 

The tresstired flcur-de-luce he claims 
To wrcatlic his shield. Sir IV. Scott. 



TreBBy (tres'i), a. Pertaining to tresses; 
having the appearance of tresses. ‘ Pendant 
boughs of tressy yew.’ Coleridae. 

Treat t (trest), a. I'rusty. ‘ Faithful, secret, 
trest, and trew. ’ Sylvciit.er. 

Trestle (trea'l), n [O. Fr. trestel. tresteau, 
Mod. Fr. tr4.teau, a trestle; probably of 
Celtic origin ; Armor, trcmtel, from trexist, 
trest, Ji beam ; W. irestyl, a trestle, from 
trawst, a beam.] 1. I'he frame of a table.— 
2. A pi’op or frame for the support of any- 
thing which requires to be placed horizon- 
tally. It consists of throe or four legs at- 
tached to a horizontal piece, and frequently 
braced to give them strength and firmness. 
Trestles ai'e much used for the support of 
scaffolding in building, <fec., and also by 
carpenters and joiners for resting timber 
upon during the operations of ripping and 
cross-cutting, and for other purposes. See 
al 80 TRESTLE-BRn)GE,TRESTLE-W 0 RK. 3. Ill 
leather mamif. the sloping plank on which 
skins are laid while being curried. 

Trestle-board (tres'l-bord).?!. An architect’s 
or draughtsman's designing board, so called 
because formerly supported on trestles. 

TreBtle-brldge (tres'l-brij), n. A bridge in 
which the bed is supported upon framed sec- 
tions or trestles. See 'Trestle-work. 

Trestle-tree (tresl-tre), n. ^aut. one of 
two strong bars of timber, fixed horizontally, 
and fore and aft, on the opposite sides of 
the hiwer mast-head, to support the frame 
of the top and the topmast. See Top. 
Trestle-work (tres'l-wfirk), 7i. A viaduct, 



Trestle-work Viaduct, United States. 

Bcaffold, <fce. , supported on piers, and with 
braces and cross-beams; or the vertical posts, 
horizontal stringers, oblique braces, and 


cross-beams supporting a roadway, railway- 
track, &o. Trestle-work is much used for 
bridges and viaducts in America. 

Tret (tret), n. [Norm, Fr. trett, draught, 
Fr. trait, from O. Fr. traire, to draw, from 
L. trahere, to draw.] In com. an allowance 
to purchasers of certain kinds of goods for 
waste or refuse matter. It con^sts of a 
deduction of 4 lbs. for every 104 lbs. of suttle 
weight, or weight after the tare is deducted. 
It is now nearly discontinued by merchants, 
or else allowed in the price. 

Tretable,t U. Treatable; tractable. Chau- 
cer. 

Trete.t v.t. or i. To treat; to discourse. 
Chaucer. 

Trete.t Tretee.t n. Treaty. Chaucer. 
TrethJLng t (treth'ing). 7 i. [W. treth, a tax ; 
trethu, to tax.] A tax; an impost. 

Tretis.t Tretys,t n. A treatise; a treaty. 
Chaucer. 

TretlBe,t Tretys,! a. [O. Fr. traictis, long 
and slender, from traict, drawn out, length- 
ened; L. traetus, drawn. See Tract.] Long 
and well-proportioned. Romauut of the 
Rose. 

TretOBternon (tre'to-st^r-non). ii. [Or. tre- 
tos, perforated, andKfcnion.the breast-bone ] 
A fossil animal of the Wealdenand Purbeck 
beds, seemingly allied to the river-turtles. 
Trevat (trev'^at), 7 i. In weaving, a cutting 
instrument for severing the pile-threads of 
velvet. 

Trevet (trev'et), n. [See Trivet. ] l. A stool 
or other thing that is supported by throe 
legs.— 2. A movable iron frame or stand to 
support a kettle, &c., on a grate; a trivet. 
Trewe.t n. A truce. Chaucer. 

Trewe.t a. True: faithful. Chaucer. 
TreWB (trbz), u. pi. Trousers: generally ap- 
plied to the tartan trousers of Highlanders. 
[Scotch.] 

He wore the treivs, or close trousers, made of tar- 
tan, checked scarlet and white. Sir IV. Scott. 

Trewsman (trbz'man), u. A Highlander, 
more properly an islesman of the Hebrides: 
so called from his dress. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch. 1 

Tftreyt (tra), n. [O.Fr. trei, troi, Fr. trois, L. 
tres, three.] A three at cards or dice; a card 
of three spots. Shak. 

Tri (tri). A prefix in words of Greek and 
Latin origin, signifying three, thrice, or in 
threes; from Gr. tris, thrice, treis, three, L. 
tres, ti'ia, three. 

Triable (tri'a-bl), a. 1. Fit or possible to be 
tried; capable of being subjected to trial or 
test. ‘ 'The experiments triable by our en- 
gine.’ Boyle. — 2. Capable of undergoing a 
judicial examination; fit or proper to coine 
under the cognizance of a court; as, a cause 
may be t riable before one court which is not 
triable in another. 

He being irresponsible, but his Ministers answer- 
able for hi.s acts, impeachable by the Commons and 
triable by tlie Peers. Brougham. 

Triableness (tri'a-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being triable. 

Trlacbenium, Ti^kenluni (tri-a-ke'ni- 
um). ti. [Prefix tri, and acAmmw.] In &of. 
a fruit which consists of three achenia. 
Trlacle t ( tri'a-kl ), ? 1 . A medicine or sub- 
stance serving as an antidote. Chaucer. See 
Treacle. 

Wonderful, therefore, is the power of a Christian, 
who not only overcomes and conquers and kills the 
viper, but like the skilful apothecary, makes antidote 
and triacle of him. Hales. 

Triacontabedral (tri-a-kon'ta-h§"dral), a. 
[Gr. triakonta, thirty, and hedra, side.] 
1. Having thirty sides. ~2. In crystal, bounded 
by thirty rhombs. 

TzTaconter (tri'a-kon-t6r), w. [Gr. triakon- 
tercs, from trlakouta, thirty.] In Greek an- 
tio. a vessel of thirty oars. 

Triad (tri'ad), 71. [L. trias, triadis, frt»m Gr. 
trias, triados, from treis, tria, three.] 1. A 
unity of three; three. united. —2, In music, 
the common chord or harmony, so named 
because it is formed of three radical sounds, 
a fundamental note or bass, its third, and its 
fifth. -3. In ehem. an elementary substance, 
each atom of which will combine with three 
atoms of a monad. —4. A trinity; as, in Hmdu 
myth, the three principal divinities in the 
:^g Veda, to whom hymns are addressed: In- 
dra, the personification of the phenomena of 
the visible firmament, especially of thunder 
and rain ; Agni, of fire, especially of sacrificial 
fire ; and Sfirya or Savitri, of the sun. The 
triad of later Brahmanic or Hindu literature 
consists of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. See 
Trimurti. — 6. In Welsh literature, a form 
of composition which came into use in the 


twelfth century. Triads are an arrangement 
of similar events, or things which might be 
associated in the mind, or be worthy of re- 
membrance, &c., In a series of three. 

Then there are the singular compositions called 
the T rtads^ which arc cnimierations of events or 
other particulars, bound together in knots of three, 
by means of some title or general observation — some- 
times. it must be confessed, forced and far-fetched 
enough— under which it is conceived that they may 
all be included. Of the Triads, some are moral, and 
others historical. Craih. 

TrladdlpbOUB (tri-a-del'fus), a. [Gr. treis, 
three, and adelphoa, a brother.] In hot. a 
term applied to plants whose stamens are 
combined into three masses by the fltlaments, 
as in some species of Hypericum. 

Triadic (tri-ad'ik), a. Of or pertaining to a 
triad; specifically, in cAcw. triatoniic; tri va- 
lent. 

Trladist (tri'ad-ist), u. A composer of a 
triad or triads. See Triad, 5. 

Trial ( tri'al ), n. [ O. Fr. trial. See Try. ] 
1. The act of trying or testing in any man- 
ner; as, (a) any effort or exertion of strength 
for the purpose of ascertaining its effect or 
what can be done ; as, a man tries to lift a 
stone, and on trial finds he is not able ; a 
team attempts to draw a load, and after un- 
successful trial the attempt is relinquished, 
(/>) Examination by a test; experiment; as in 
chemistry, metallurgy, or the like. 

All thy vexations 

Were but my trials of tliy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. Shak, 

(c) Experiment; act of examining by experi- 
ence. 

There is a mixed kind of evidence . . , depending 
upon our own observation and repeated trials of the 

1. ssues and evenfs of actions or things, called experi- 
ence. B/>. tVilkins, 

2. That which tries or afflicts, harasses or 
bears severely on a person; that which tries 
the character or principle; temptation; test 
of virtue ; as, every station is exposed to 
some trials; to have to speak in public waa 
a great trial to him.— 3, The state of being 
tried; a having to suffer or endure some- 
thing; the state of experiencing; experience. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings. 

Heb. XI, 36. 

4. A process for testing qualiflcatioii, capa- 
bilities, knowledge, progress, and the like ; 
an examination. * As for trials (the Harton 
word for examination).’ Farrar. 

Girl after girl was call'd to trial; each 
Disclaim’d all knowledge of us. Tennyson. 

5. A combat decisive of the merits of a 
cause. 

1 mean, my lord, the opposition of your person ia 
trial. Shak. 

6 . t Verification; proof. 

They will scarcely believe tliis without trial: offer 
them instances. Shak. 


7. In law, the examination of a cause in con- 
troversy between parties before a proper 
tribunal. Trials are civil or criminal. In 
criminal informations, and in indictments, 
wherever preferred, the trial must take 
place before a judge or judges (or other 
presiding magistrate) and a jury. Minor 
offences against the laws ai'e, however, in 
general, dealt with summarily before magis- 
trates. Civil actions in England are tried 
and heard in one of the following ways; (a) 
before a judge or judges; {b) before a judge 
sitting with assessors; (c) before a judge and 
jury; (d) before an official or special referee, 
with or without assessors. In England, as in 
the United States, civil trials, without a jury, 
are more common than formerly. — jVew 
trials in civil cases are granted where the 
court, of which the record is, sees reason to 
be dissatisfied with a verdict, on the ground 
of a misdirection by the judge to the jury, 
a verdict against evidence, excessive dam- 
ages, improper evidence, fresh evidence dis- 
covered after the verdict was given, &c.— 
Trial at bar. See Bar. — Ttial by record. See 
Record.— Trial by jury. See JURY. — Syn. 
Attempt, endeavour, effort, experiment, 
proof, essay, test. 

TWal-day (tri'al -da), 71 . Day of trial 
‘Brought against me at my trial- day.* 
Shak. 

Trial-lire (tri'al-fir), 71 . A fire for trying or 
proving; ordeal-fire. 

With trial-Jire touch me his finger-end : 

If he be chaste, the flame will back descend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he start, 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. Shak. 

Trlality (tn-al'i-ti), n. [From L. tres, tria, 
three.] 'Three united; state of being three. 
[Rare.] 

There may be Lmnd very many dispensations of 
of beneliceb. H. Wharton, 


ch, cAain; dh, So. looA; g, go\ 
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Trialogue (tri'a-log), n. [Gr. treU, tria, 
three, and logos, discourse. ] Discourse by 
three speakers; a colloquy of three persons. 
Ihrlal-tltP (tn'al-trip), n. An experimental 
trip; especially, a trip made by a new vessel 
to test her sailing qualities, rate of speed, 
the working of machinery, &c. 

Trlan <tri'an), a. In her. said of an aspect 
neither passant nor affronts, but midway 
between those positions. See Aspect, 7. 
^Mander (tri'an-d6r), n. [Gr. treis, three, 
and aner, androB, a male. ] A monoclinous 
or hermaphrodite plant having three dis- 
tinct and equal stamens. 

Trlandrla (tri-an'dri-a), n. pi The third class 
of plants in the sexual system of Linneeus. 
It comprises those plants 
which have hermaphrodite V 
flowers, with throe dis- ^ 

tinct and equal stamens, as 
the crocus, the valerian, 
and almost all the grasses. 

It comprehends three or- Til 

ders, Monogynia, Digynia, V| 

and Trigynla. The cut Vr 

shows an enlarged floret of 

the common valerian. Tri- 

andria is also the name of xriandria. — Floret 

several orders in the Lin- of Valerian. 

mean system, the plants 

of which, besides their classic characters, 

have three stamens. 

Trlandrian, Trlandrous (tri-an'dri-an, tri- 
an'drus), a. Belonging to the Linnsean class 
Triandria ; having three distinct and equal 
stamens in the same flower with a pistil or 
pistils. 

niailgle (tri'ang-gl or tri-ang'gl), n. [Fr. tri- 
angle, from L. triangulum—tren, tria, three, 
and atiguluB, a comer.] 1. In geom. a figure 
bounded by three lines and containing three 
angles. The three angles of a plane triangle 
are equal to two right angles or 180**, and its 
area is equal to half that of a rectangle or 
parallelogram of the same base and altitude. 
The triangle is the most important figure in 
geometry, and may be considered the ele- 
ment of all other figures. If the three lines 
or sides of a triangle are all straight, it is a 

? lane or rectilinear triangle, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
f all the three sides are equal, it is an e(fui- 
lateral triangle, fig. 2. If two of the sides 
only are equal, it is an isogceles triangle, fig. 
3. If all the three sides are unequal, it is a 
tcalene triangle, fig. 4 If one of the angles 
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is a right angle, the triangle is right-angled, 
as fig. 1, having the right angle A. If one of 
the angles is obtuse, the triangle is called 
obtuse-angled, as fig. 4, having the obtuse 
angle b. If all the angles are acute, the 
triangle is acute-angled, figs. 2, 3. If the 
three lines of a triangle are all curves, the 
triangle is said to be curvilinear, flg. 6. If 
some of the sides are straight and others 
curve, the triangle is said to be mixtilinear, 
flg. 6. It the sides are all arcs of great 
circles of the sphere, or arcs of the same 
circle, the triangle is said to be svherical, 
flg. 6. — Arithmetical triangle, a table of cer- 
t^n numbers disposed in the form of a 
right-angled triangle. The first vertical 
column consists of units ; the second of a 
series of natural numbers ; the third of tri- 
angular numbers ; the fourth of pyramidal 
numbers, and so on. The numbers taken 
on the horizontal lines are the coefficients 
of the different powers of a binomial. See 
Figurate Numbers under Figu rate.— T ri- 
angle 0 / forces, a name given to the propo- 
sition in statics which asserts that, if three 
forces meeting at a point in one plane be in 
equilibrium, and if on that plane any three 
mntually intersecting lines be drawn parallel 
to the directions of the three forces.a triangle 
will he fomied the lengths of whose sides will 
be proportional to the magnitudes of the 


ioTcen.-Suppletnental triangle. See under 
Supplemental.— 2. A musical instrument of 
ercussion, made of a rod of polished steel, 
ent into the form of a triangle, and open 
at one of its angles. It is sounded by being 
struck with a small steel rod.- 8. In astron. 
one of the forty-eight ancient constellations, 
situated in the northern hemisphere, sur- 
rounded by Perseus, Andromeda, Aries, and 
Musca. Also, the name of a small constella- 
tion near the South Pole, having three bright 
stars; the Triangulum Austraie. — 4. Eccles. 
a symbol of the Holy Trinity. The equi- 
lateral triangle, as symbolizing the Trinity, 
is found in many figures in Christian orna- 
ment. See Trinity.— 6 . A three-cornered 
straight-edge, used by draughtsmen, &c., in 
conjunction with the T-square for drawing 
parallel, perpendicular, or diagonal lines. — 
6 . A kind of gin for raising heavy weights. 
See Gin.— 7. Milit. a sort of frame formed 
of three halberts stuck in the ground, and 
united at the top, to which soldiers were 
bound when flogged. 

Flogging was then very common in the regiment. 
I was flogged in 1840 . To this tlay I feel a pain in 
the cliest from the trianj^les. Mayhew. 

Trlangled (tri'ang-gldl, a. 1. Having three 
angles; having the form of a triangle.— 
2. Fontned into triangles. 

Triangular (tri-ang^u-16r), a. 1. Having 
three angles; having the form of a triangle; 
relating to a triangle. — 2. In bot. (a) flat or 
lamellar, and having three sides; as, a tri- 
angular loaf. (6) Oblong, and having three 
lateral faces ; as, a triangular stem, seed, 
column, and theiike.—TT^ngular compass, 
a compass having three legs, two opening 
in the usual manner, and the third turning 
round an extension of the central pin of 
the other two, besides having a motion on 
its own central joint. By means of this 
instrument any triangle or any three points 
may be taken off at once. —Triangular level, 
a light frame in the shape of the letter A, 
and having a pluinWine which determines 
verticality. —Triamjular numbers, the .series 
of flgurate numbers which consists of the 
successive sums of the terms of an arith- 
metical series, whose first term is 1, and the 
common difference 1. Thus, 1, 3, ti, 10, 16, 
21, 28, &c., are triangular numbers. They 
are so called because the number of points 
expressed by any one of them may be ar- 
ranged in the form of an equilateral tri- 
angle. — Trian^ruZar pmrn. See Prism.— 
Triangular pyramid, a pyramid whose base 
is a triangle, its sides consisting of three 
triangles which meet in a point called its 
vertex. 

Trtangularity (tri-ang'gu-lar"I-ti), n. Qua- 
lity of being triangular. 

Triangularly (tri-ang'gu-16r-li), adv. In a 
triangular manner ; ^ter the form of a 
triangle. 

Tr^ngulate (tri-ang'gQ-lat), v.t pret. & pp. 
triangulated; ppr. triangulating. 1. J’o 
make triangular or three-cornered. — 2. In 
surveying, to divide into triangles; to sur- 
vey by dividing into triangles. 
Triangulation (tri-ang'gu-la"shon), n. The 
act of triangulating; the reduction of the 
surface of an area to triangles for the pur- 
pose of a trigonometrica.’ survey. 
Trlanguloid (tn-ang'gu-loid), a. Somewhat 
triangular in shape. ‘A trUinguloid space.' 
H. Spencer. 

Triangulum (tn-ang'gu-lum), n. [L ] In 
astron. the Tnangle; the name of two con- 
stellations. See Triangle. 

Trianthema (tri-an'the-ma), n. [Gr. treis, 
three, and anthema, from antheo, to flower, 
the flowers being usually disposed in threes. ] 
A genus of spreading prostrate opposite- 
leaved herbs, with small axillary flowers, 
belonging to the nat. order Ficoideie. The 
spiecies are inhabitants of the tropical parts 
of the Old and New World and the sub- 
tropical parts of Africa. T. obcordata is 
employed by the natives of India as a pot- 
herb, and is employed by the native doctors, 
combined with ginger, ajs a cathartic. 
Triarchee (tri-arch'6), a. In her. fr)rmed of 
three arching or haWng three arches. 
Triarchy (tri'ttr-kl), n. [Gr, treis, three, and 
archi, rule.] Government by three persons. 
Howell. 

Triarian (tri-a'ri-an), a. [L. triarii, the 
veteran I^raan aolaiers who fomied the 
third rank from the front when the legion 
was drawn up in order of battle, from ires, 
three.] Occupying the third post or place. 

‘ The brave second and triarian baud.’ Cow- 
ley. 


Trias (tri 'as), n. [Gr. trios, the number 
I three.] In geol. a name sometimes given to 
i the upper new red sandstone. See Triassio. 

TriasBlO (tri-as'lk), a. Pertaining to or com- 
; posed of tri&B. — Triassic system, in geol. 
j new red sandstone ; a series of strata forming 
the lowest or oldest subdivision of the se- 
condary or mesozoic group. It derived its 
name from its being composed in Germany 
of three well-marked groups, the Keimer, 
Muschelkalk, and Bunter-sandstein. Only 
the highest and lowest of these groups are 
known in England. 

TxlatlC-stay (tri-at'ik-sta), n. Naut. a rope 
secured at each end to the heads of the fore 
and main masts, with thimbles spliced in 
its bight to hook the stay-tackles tt». 
Tl^toxnic (tri-a-tom'lk), a. In chem. con- 
sisting of three atoms; having three atoms 
in the molecule. 

Tribal (trib'al), a. Belonging to a tribe; 
characteristic of a tribe; as, tribal customs; 
a tribal community. 

TriballBXn ( trib'al-izm ), n. The state of 
existing in separate tribes; tribal feeling. 

Tribalism is not higher or more liher.tl than na- 
tionality, it is lower and less liberal ; it is the prim- 
eval germ of which nationality is the more civilized 
development. Gold-win Smith. 

TribasiC (tri-bas'ik), a. [Gr. treis, three, 
and basis, base.] In chem. a term applied 
to those acids which combine in their neu- 
tral salts with three equivalents of a base. 
Tribe (trib), n. [L. trihus, one of the three 
bodies into which the Romans were ori- 
ginally divided, from tres, tria, tlireo.] 1. A 
division, class, or distinct portion of a people 
or nation, from whatever cause that distinc- 
tion may have originated; as, the city of 
Athens was divided into ten Mbes; Home 
was originally divided into three tribes; 
afterward the people were distributed into 
thirty tribes, and aftemard into tliirty-five. 

Have you collected them by fribt’s f Shai. 

2. A family, race, or aeries of generations, 
descending from the same progenitor, and 
kept distinct, us in the case of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, descended from the twelve 
sous of Jacob. 

Cursed be my tribe 

If 1 forgive him. Shak. 

The Irish tribe . . . bears plain marks of society 
founded on a real or traditionary rcl.rtionship of 
blood. Edin. Kfr<. 

3. In classification, a term used by some 
naturalists to denote a number of things 
having certain characters or resemblances 
in common; as, a tribe of plants; a tribe of 

I animals, Linnieus distributed the vegetable 
kingdom into three tribes, viz, monocotyle- 
donous, dicotyledonous, and acotyledonous 
plants, and these he subdivided iutogentes 
or nations. By other naturalists trihe has 
been used for a division of animals or plants 
intermediate between order and genus, (’u- 
vier divided his orders into families, and 
his families into tribes, including under the 
latter one or more genera. The word is also 
used in a looser sense; thus we may speak 
of the annual, biennial, and perennial tribes, 
or the bulbous, tuberous, and flbrous-rooted 
trUnis of plants. — 4. A separate body ; a 
number considered collectively. 

And then there flutter'd in. 

Half-bold, half-frighted, with dilated eyes, 

A tribe of women, dress'd in many hues. 

Tennyson. 

5. A nation of savages, forming a subdivision 
of a race; a body of rude, uncivilized people 
united under one leader or government; as, 
the tribes of the North American Indians. 

6. A number of persons of any character or 
profession: in contempt. ‘The strolling 
tribe, a despicable race.’ Churchill. 

Folly and vice arc easy to describe. 

The common subjects of our scribbling tribe. 

Ro.scotntnon. 

Tribe (trlb), v.t. pret. A pp. tribed; ppr. 
tribing. To distribute into tribes or classes. 
[Rare. ] 

Qnr fowl, fish, and quadrupeds are well tribed by 
Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Ray. Bp. Nicolson. 

Trlblet (trib'let), n. 1. A mandrel used in 
forging tubes, nuts, and rings, and for other 
purposes. —2. A mandrel in a machine for 
making lead-pipe. Spelled also Trehlet. See 
Mandrel. 

Trlbometer (tri-bom'et-6r), n. [Or. tribe, 
to rub or wear, and metron, measure.] An 
apparatus, resembling a sled, for measuring 
the force of friction in rubbing surfaces. 
I^boulet (trib'b-let), n. Same as Triblet. 
Tribrach (tri'brak),n. [Gr. tribrachys -treis, 
three, and brachys, short. ] In pros, a poetic 
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foot of three short syllables, as mfiUtlB; a 
word of three short syllables. 

Never take an iambus as a Christian name. Trochees 
and tribrachs do very fairly. Coleridge. 

Trlbraoteate(tri-brak'te-at),a. [Prefix tri, 
three, and hracieatc.] In bot. having three 
bracts. 

Tribual (trib'u-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
a tribe; tribal. ‘ The tribual lisping of the 
Ephralmites.’ Fuller. 

Trlbulax (trib'u-l6r), a. Of or relating to a 
tribe; tribal; as, trihular worship. 
Trlbulatton (trib-u -la'shon), n. [Eccles. L. 
tribulatio, distress, tribulation, from L, trib- 
ulo, tribulatum, to thrash, to beat, from 
tribulum, a thrashing-sledge, a sort of heavy 
sledge with sharp points underneath for 
dragging over com to drive out the grain.] 
That which occasions affliction or distress ; 
severe affliction ; trouble ; trial, ‘ Try’d In 
sharp tribulation.’ Miltmi. 

When tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, by and by he is offended. Mat. xiii. 21 . 

The way to fame is like the way to heaven— through 
much tribulation. Sterne. 

Trlbulus (trib'u-lus), n. [Gr. tribolos, three- 
pointed, three-pronged ~ treis, three, and 
heloK, a dart. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
ZygophyllacesB, closely allied to the Ru- 
tacea). The species are procumbent herbs, 
with abruptly pinnate leaves and axillary 
peduncles bearing a solitary usually yellow 
flower, which is succeeded by a prickly fruit. 
They are found in the south of Europe, and 
in the tropical and subti’opical parts of the 
world. T. terrestris and T. cintoides are said 
to possess aperient properties. 

Tribunal (tri-bfi'nal), n. [L. tribu7ial, from 
tribnnuK, a tribune, who administered jus- 
tice.] 1. Properly, the seat of a judge; the 
bench on which a judge and his associates 
sit for administering justice. 

In the market-place, on a tribunal silvered. 

Cleopatra and him.self in chairs of gold 

Were publicly enthroned. Shak. 

Hence 2. A court of justice; as, the Ifouse 
of Lords is the highest tribunal in the king- 
dom. ‘ Eluded the justice of the ordinary 
tribunals. ’ Macaulay. 

Tribunary (tri'bu-na-ri), a. Of or pertaining 
to tribunes. 

Tribunate (tri'bu-nat), n. Tribuneship 
(which see). 

Tribune (tri'bun or trib'un), n. [L. tribunus, 
from tribus, tribe.] 1. In Rom. antuj. origin- 
ally an officer connected with a tribe, or who 
represented, a tribe for certain purposes; es- 
pecially, an officer or magistrate chosen by 
the people to protect tliem from the oppres- 
sion of the patricians or nobles, and to de- 
fend their liberties against any attempts 
that might be made upon them by the senate 
and consuls. These magistrates were at first 
two, but their number was increased to five 
and ultimately to ton. This last number 
appears to have remained unaltered down 
to the end of the empire. I'here were also 
military tribunes, officers of the araiy, each 
of whom comman<ied a division or legion, 
and also other officei*s called tribunes; as, 
tribunes of the treasury, of the horse, A'c.— 

2. A bench or elevated place ; a raised seat 
or stand ; specifically, (a) the throne of a 
bishop. 

He remained .some time before his presence was 
observed, when the monks conducted him to his 
tribune. Prescott. 

(b) A sort of pulpit or rostrum where a 
speaker stands to address an assembly, as 
in the French chamber of deputies. 
Trlbunesblp (tri'bun-ship or trib'un-ship), 
n. The office of a tribune; tribunate. 
Trlbunlolaii, Tribunltial (trib-a-nisli'an, 
trlb-u-nish'al), a. 1. Pertaining to or suit- 
ing tribunes; as, triJiunicianpoyrer or autho- 
rity. ‘The kings and tribunitial powers.’ 
Dryden. Spelled also Tribunitian. 

Whose tribunitian not imperatorian power is im- 
mediately founded ... in the very plebs or herd of 
people. B/’. Gauden. 

Trlbunltioust (trib-u -nish'us), a. Pertain- 
ing to tribunes; tribunitial. Bacon. 
Tributarily (trib'u-ta-ri-li), adv. In a tri- 
butary manner. 

TributarineBS (trib'Q-ta-ri-nes),«. The state 
of being tributary. 

TributS^ (trlb'u-ta-ri), a. [L. tributarius. 
See Tribute. ] 1. Paying tribute to another, 
either from compulsion, as an acknowledg- 
ment of submission, or to secure protec- 
tion, or for the purpose of purchasing peace. 

This land was tributary made 

T' ambitious Rome. Spenser. 


2. Subject; subordinate; inferior. ‘To mrace 
his tributary gods.’ Milton. Paid in 
tribute. 

Your tributary drops belong to woe. 

Which you mistaking, offer up to joy. SMaJt. 

4. Yielding supplies of anything; contribut- 
ing; serving to form or make up a neater 
object of the same kind. ‘Poor tr^utary 
rivers.’ Shak. 

Tributary (trib'u-ta-ri),n. l. An individual, 
government, or state that pays tribute or a 
stated sum to a conquering power for the 
purpose of securing peace and protection, 
or as an acknowledgment of submission, or 
for the purchase of security. 

England was his faithful tributary. Shak. 

2. In geog. an affiuent ; a stream which di- 
rectly or indirectly contributes water to 
another stream. 

Tribute (trib'ut), n. [Fr. tribut, L. trib- 
utuni, from tribuo, to give, to bestow, from 
tribus, a tribe. See Tribe.] 1. An annual 
or stated sum of money or other valuable 
thing paid by one prince or nation to an- 
other, either as an acknowledgment of sub- 
mission, or as the price of peace and pro- 
tection, or by virtue of some treaty; as, the 
Romans made all their conquered countries 
pay tribute.— % The state of being liable for 
such a payment; the obligation of contri- 
buting. 

His imperial fancy has laid all nature Mwdot tribute, 
and has collected riches from every scene of the 
creation, and every walk of art. R. Nall. 

3. A personal contribution; something given 
or contributed; anything done or given out 
of devotion, or as that which is due or de- 
served; as, a tribute of respect. ‘The pass- 
ing tribute of a sigh. ’ Gray. 

We lov’d, admir’d, almost ador’d. 

Gave all the tribute mortals could afford. Dryden. 

4. In mining, (a) work performed in the ex- 
cavation of ore in a mine, as distinguished 
from tut-woric, such as sinking shafts, the 
driving of adits and drifts, <fec. (b) The pro- 
portion of ore or its value which a person 
engaged in the above work (a tributer) re- 
ceives for his labour. — 5. t That which was 
paid by a subject to the sovereign of a 
country; a tax. Bur rill. 

Tribute (trib'ut), v.t. pret. <fe pp. tributed; 
ppr. tribnting. To pay as tribute. 

An amorous trifler, that spendeth his forenoons on 
his glass and barber, his afternoons with paint or 
lust, tribnting most precious moments to the scepter 
of a fan. IVhitlock. 

Tribute-money (trib'Qt-mun-i), n. Money 
paid as tribute. 

Tribute-pitch (trib'ut-pich). n. In mining, 
a limited portion of a body beyond which a 
tributer is not pemiitted to work. 

Tributer (trib'ut-er), n. In minitig, one who 
excavates ore from a mine; one who works 
upon tribute. See Tribute, 4. 

Trlca (tri'ka), n. In bot. the shield or re- 
productive organ of a lichen. 

l^capsular (tri-kap'su-l^r), a. [Prefix tri, 
and capsule. ] In bot. three-capsuled ; hav- 
ing three capsules to each flower. 

Trlcaxpellite (tri-kilripel-lit). n. [Prefix tri, 
and carpel. ] A fossil nut of the London clay, 
having three carpels. 

Trice (tris), r. t. pret. & pp. triced; ppr. tric- 
ing. [L.G. trixsen, Dan. tn’dac, to hoist, tridse, 
a pulley; Svv. trissa, a pulley; G. trissen, 
to trice the sprit-sail, trisse, trice, a brace. 
In meaning 2 of different origin ; perhaps 
D. trekken, to drag, through the O Fr.] 
1. Naut. to haul or tie up by means of a 
small rope; to hoist.-— 2. t To pull ; to haul ; 
to drag. Chaucer. 

Trice (tris), n. [Probably from Sp. tris (Pg. 
triz), noise of breaking glass, a crack, hence 
an instant, a trice; veniren un tris, to come 
in a trice; compare the Scotch to ‘conie in a 
crack.’] A very short time; an instant; a 
moment ; now used only in the phrase in a 
trice. ‘This trice of time.’ Shak. 

If they get never so great spoil at any time, they 
waste the same in a trice. Spenser. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey. .Suckling. 

Trioennarioua (tri-sen-na'ri-us), a. Trlcen- 
nlal; belonging to the term of thirty years. 
Tricexmlal (trl-sen'nl-al), a. Denoting 
thirty, or what pertains to that number; of 
or belonging to the term of thirty years; oc- 
curring once in every thirty years. 

Trioentenazy (tri-sen'ten-a-ri), n. [L. tri- 
centi, three hundred.] 1. That which con- 
sists of or comprehends three hundred; the 
space of three hundred years.— 2. The com- 
memoration of any event which occurred 


three hundred years before, as the birth of 
a neat man ; as, Shakspere's tricentenary. 
Called also Tercentenary. 

Trioentenary (tr!-sen‘ten-a-ri), a. Relating 
to or consisting of throe hundred; relating 
to three hundred years ; as, a tricentenary 
celebration. Called also Tercentenary. 
Triceps (tri'sepsXa. [L. , from ires, three, and 
ca^t, head.] 1. Three-headed. — 2. In anat. 
a term applied to muscles which arise by 
three heads; as, the triceps extensor cubiti, 
the use of which is to extend the forearm. 
TrlChecbUB (trik'e-kus), w. [Gr. triches, 
hair, and echo, to have.] A genus of pinni- 
grade carnivores, formerly including the sea- 
cows (T. manatas), but now restricted to 
the walrus (ST. rosmarus), and forming a dis- 
tinct family Trlchecida). 

TriChecldSd (tri-kesT-de), n. pi. [Triche- 
chus (which see), and Gr. eidos, likeness.] A 
family of marine carnivorous mammals, of 
the section Pinnigrada or Pinnipedia, com- 
prising the walrus. See Walrus. 
Trichecodon (tri-kek'o-don), n. [Triche- 
chus (which see), and Gr. odom, odontos, a 
tooth. ] A fossil genus of large marine mam- 
mals, whose tusks, occurring in the red clay 
of Suffolk, indicate affinities with the wal- 
rus. 

Trichlaals (tri-ki'a-sis), n. [Gr. , from thrix, 
trichos, hair.] In mea. a name given to sev- 
eral affections : (a) a disease of the kidneys 
or bladder, in which filamentous substances 
resembling hairs are passed in the urine. 
(b) A swelling of the breasts of women in 
child-bed when the milk is excreted with 
difficulty, (c) Inversion of the eyelashes; 
entropium. Dunglison. 

Tricmdlum (tri-kid'i-um), n. [Gr. thrix, 
trichos, hair, and eidos, resemblance.] In 
bot. a tender, simple, or sometimes branched 
hair, which supports the sporules of some 
fungaceous plants, as Geastrum, &c. 
Trichilia (tri-ki'li-a), n. [Gr. tricheilos,t\iroO‘ 
lipped— three, and cheilos, a lip. The 
stigma is three-lobed, and the capsule three- 
celled and three-valved.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Meliaceu3. A number of Indian 
and Australian species were formerly in- 
cluded under this genus, hut these as well 
as some American species are now refen’ed 
to other genera, and the genus is m)W con- 
stituted by about a dozen American and 
West Indian species and two or three 
African. They are trees or shrubs with 
pinnate leaves and axillary panicles of white 
flowers. Several of them are possessed of 
active properties, as T. emetica, or the 
enietic nut, which is found in the moun- 
tains of Yemen; T. cathartica, used in Bra- 
zil as a cure for fevers, <fec. 

Triclllna (tri-ki'na), n. [Gr. thrix, trichos, 
a hair.] A minute nematoid worm, the larva 
of which was discovered in 1835 in the tissue 
of the voluntary muscles of man, giving 
rise to a disease since known as trichiniasis. 
The worm is common also to several other 
mammals, and especially to the pig, and it 
is generally from it that man receives the 
disease. When a portion of flesh, say of the 
pig, containing larvce is taken into the sto- 
mach the larvse in a few days become de- 
veloped into procreative adults, having in 
the meantime passed into the intestines. 
The female begins to produce embryos in 
extraordinary numbers, which gain entrance 
into the muscles by penetrating the mucous 
coat of the intestine and entering the capil- 
laries, whence they are carried to their habi- 
tat by the circulation. There they disorganize 
the surrounding tissue, setting up at the 
same time morbid action in the system. The 
connection between the muscle-inhabiting 
larva and the adult intestinal parasite was 
not established till 1860. The larva is gen- 
erally encased in a cyst covered with cal- 
careous matter, and from the form it assumes 
in this case it is called at this stage Tri- 
china spiralis. 

TricbixiiasiB, TrichlllOBiS (trik-i-nl'a-sis, 
trik-i-no'sis), n. A painful and frequently 
fatal disease produced in man by eating 
meat, ei^ecially the flesh of pigs, either raw 
or iusumciently cooked, infested with the 
larva called Trichina spiralis. See Tri- 
china. 

TricllinoUB (tri-kl'nus), a. Connected with 
trichinas or trichiniasis. 

TriohiurUB (trik-i-Ci'rus), n. [Gr. thrix, 
trichos, hair, and oura, a tail ] A genus of 
acanthopterygioiis teleostean fishes, belong- 
ing to the family Tricliiuridae. They are 
called in English hair-tails, from the elon- 
gated hair-llke filament that tonninates the 
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tail. They resemble beautiful silver rib- 
bons. T. lepturiis, or silvery hair-tail, an 
inhabitant of the Atlantic, but sometimes 



Silvery Hair-tail {Trichiurus lepturus.) 


found on tlie British coast, attains a length 
of 12 feet. 

Trichocephalus (trik-o-sef'al-us), n. [Gr. 
thrix, tric-hoH, hair, and kephali, the head.] 
A genus of nematoid worms, one species of 
which, T. dispar, infests the intestines of 
man. It is from to 2 inches in length, 
the hairlike head and neck forming two- 
thirds of the whole body. It is compara- 
tively rare in Britain, and its presence 
causes little inconvenience. 
TrlcllOCyBt(trik'o-8i8t),n. [Or. thrix, trichos, 
a hair, and kyatis, a bag. ] In phyaiol. a cell 
capable of emitting thread-like filaments, 
found in certain of the Infusoria, especially 
in the Bursaria. 

TriChodonOtrik'o-don), n. [Gr. thrix, trichos, 
hair, and oaoua, odontoa, a tooth.] A genus 
of fishes allied to the perch. The only 
known species is T. stelleri, which inhabits 
the most northern part of the Pacific, and 
buries itself in the sand at low water. 
Trlchogastres (trik-d-gas'trez), «. pi. [Gr. 
thrix, trichoH, a hair, and gaaUr, gaatroa, a 
belly.] A uat. order of gasteromycetous 
fungi, characterized by the contents of the 
leathery peridium breaking up when mature 
into a pulverulent mass of spores and fila- 
ments. without a central column, the whole 
being expelled by the bursting of the case. 
Trichogenous (tri-koj'en-us), a. [Gr. thrix, 
trichoa, hair, and gen, root of gennao, to pro- 
duce. 1 Producing or encouraging the growth 
of hair. 

TrichoglOBSUS (trik-o-glos'sus), n. [Gr. 
thrix, trichoa, a hair, and gUma, a tongue. ] 
A genus of birds of the panot family; the 
lorikeets. Most of the species are natives 
of Australia. Their hairy tongues enable 
them to collect the honey of the gum-trees 
and other flowery shrubs. ■— Trichoglosaua 
Swaimonii or Swalnson’s lorikeet, is the 
best-known species. 

Trichogyne ( trik'o-Jin ), n. [Gr. thrix, tri- 
choa, a nair, and gy)ie, a woman.] In bot. a 
long, thin, liair-like sac, .springing from the 
trichophore of certain cryptogams, and serv- 
ing as a receptive organ of reproduction. 
Trichoma (tri-ko'ma), n. [Gr., growth of 
hair, from thrix, trichoa, hair.] 1. In hot 
the filamentous thallus of algals, as Con- 
ferva. — 2. In pathol. an affection of the hair, 
otherwise called Plica. 

TrlchomaneB (tri-kom'a-nez), n. [Gr. thrix, 
trichoa, hair, and manoa, soft. The shining 
stems appear like fine hair. ] A genus of ferns, 
of the nat. order Polypodiacese, belonging 
to the series with free veins and um-shaped 
or tubular involucres. T. radicana is the 
Killamey fern; it occurs at Killarney and 
also in Madeira. 

Trichomatose (tri-kom'at-6s), a Matted 
or agglutinated together ; .affected with tri- 
choma : said of hair. 

Trichome (trik om). n. [8ee Trichoma.] 
In hot. a hair or hair-like process. Sacha. 
Trlchonema (trik-O-ne'ma), n. [Gr. thrix, 
trichoa, hair, and nema, a filament, from 
7ieo, to spin. I'he filaments are hairy. ] A 
genus of plants, nat. order fridacete, chiefly 
natives of South Africa and the shores of 
the Mediterranean. T. Columnm is found 
in sandy places in Guernsey and Jersey. It 
is a small bulbous plant, with pale-bluish 
purple and yellow flowers, and closely allied 
to the crocus. 

Trlcbophore (trik'o-fdr), n. [Gr. thrix, tri- 
choa, hair, and pherd, to bear ] In hot a 
body in certain cryptogams usually consist- 
ing of several cells, in or near which the 
results of fertilization appear. 

Trichoptera (trl-kop'Wsr-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
thrix, trichoa, hair, and pteron, a wing. ] An 
order of insects with four hairy membranous 


winn. It comprises the case-worm flies, or 
cadmee-flies of the angler. By some natur- 
alists the Trichoptera are regarded as a 
section of the Neuroptera. 

Trlohopteran (tri-kop't^r-an), n. One of 
the Trichoptera; a caddice-fly. 
TrlchopteroUB (tri-kop't6r-us), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Trichoptera. 

Tzlcliord (tri'kord), n. In muaic, an instru- 
ment with three chords or strings. 
Trichord (tri'kord), a. Having or character- 
ized by three &trmg&.~ Trichord pianoforte, 
a pianoforte having three strings to each 
note for the greater part of its compass. 
Trichosanthes (trik-o-san'thes), n. [Gr. 
thrix, trichoa, hair, and anthoa, a flower.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order CucurbitacesD. 
The species are trailing or climbing plants 
found in the hot and moist parts of Asia, 
having beautifully fringed dioecious flowers; 
a few are found in the West Indies. Many 
of them are edible, and are known by the 
name of snake-gourds, from their long and 
often sinuous fruit. T. dioica is cultivated in 
India, and is called by the natives pulwul. 
The unripe fruit and tender tops are much 
eaten both by Europeans and natives In 
Bengal in stews and curries. T. cueumerina, 
a common Ceylon and South Indian plant, 
is much esteemed in Ceylon as a febrifuge. 
TrichOBtomei (trik-o-stom'e-I), n. pi. [ Gr. 
thrix, trichoa, nair, and stoma, a mouth ] 
A nat. order of acrocarpous, chiefly Euro- 
pean mosses, distinguished by a peristome 
witli thirty thread-shaped teeth. Some of 
the species ascend to very high latitudes. 
Trlchotomous 
(tri-kot'o-mus), 

а. [See Tri- 
chotomy.] Di- 
vided into three 
parts, or divid- 
ed by threes ; 
branching or 
giving off shoots 
by threes; tri- 
furcate ; as, a 
triehotomoua 
stem. 

Trichotomy Trichotomous Stem. 
(tri-kot'o-ini),7i. 

[Gr. tricha, thrice, and ternno, to cut or 
divide ] Division into three parts. 
Trlclirolsm (tri'kro-izm), n. [Gr. treia, three , 
and chroa, chroia, the surface of a body, 
surface as the seat of colour, colour.] The 
property possessed by some crystals of ex- 
hibiting different colours in three different 
directions when viewed by transmitted 
light. 

Trick ( trik ), n. [Same word as D. trek, a 
pull, a stroke, a dash, a trick, but probably 
not borrowed directly but coming through 
the O. Ft. , whence also Fr. tricher, to cheat, 
Fr. trie, deceit, It. treccare, to cheat. See 
also Treachery.] l. An artifice; a strata- 
gem ; a device ; especially, a fraudful con- 
trivance for an evil purpose, or an under- 
liand scheme to impose upon the world; a 
cheat or cheating; as, tricks in bargains; 
tricks of state. S^hak. 

He comes to me for counsel, and I show him afrtci. 

SotUh. 

I sec it is a tHck 

Got up betwixt you and tlie woman there. 

1 tnnyson. 

2. A dexterous artifice or contrivance; a 
knack; art. 

Here's fine revolution, an wc had the trick to see’t. 

Shak. 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fatte. Pope. 

3. A sleight-of-hand performance; the leger- 
demain of a Juggler; as, tricks with cards. 
‘A juggling trtcA:.' , Shak.— 4k. A particular 
practice, habit, or manner; custom; personal 
peculiarity; characteristic; as, he ha^atrick 
of drumming with his lingers; a trick of 
frowning. 

It was always yet the trick of our English nation, 
if they have a good thing, to make it too common. 

Shak. 

The style which deals in long sentences or in short 
sentences, or indeed which has any trick in it, is a 
bad style. Helps. 

5. A touch; a dash; a trait of character. 

He hath a trick of Cteur-dc-Lion’s face. .S'hak. 

б. Anything done not deliberately, but out 
of passion or caprice; a vicious or foolish 
action or practice. 

Man, proud man, 

Drest In a little brief authority, . . . 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep. Shak. 

7. Anything mischievously and roguishly 
done to cross, annoy, or disappoint another. 


Nay, 1 remember the trick you served me when ] 
took my leave of Madam Silvia. Shak. 

8. A prank; a frolic; as, tricks of youth. 

Come, I’ll question you 

Of my lord's tricks and yours when you were bojs, 

9. t A toy ; a trifle ; a plaything. ‘ A very trick 
for them to play at will ’ Shak. ‘ A fantasy 
and trick of fame.' Shak.— -10. In card- 
playing, the whole number of cards played 
in one round, and consisting of as many 
cards as there are players. — 11. Naut a 
spell; a turn; the time allotted to a man to 
stand at the helm.— -To know a trick worth 
two of that, to know of some better expe- 
dient: used when one declines to do what is 
proposed or spoken of. 

Nay, by God, soft; I knoTv a trick worth ttvo ()f 
that, i’ faith, Shak. 

Hear wliat he says of you, sir? Clive, best be off 
to l>ed, my boy — ho ! ho I No, no. We know a trick 
worth tivo of that. 7'hackeray. 

Syn. stratagem, artifice, device, wile, fraud, 
cheat, juggle, finesse, sleight, deception, 
imposture, delusion, imposition. 

Trick (trik), v.t. To deceive; to impose on; 
to defraud; to cheat; as, to trick another in 
the sale of a horse. ‘To trick or tromp 
mankind.’ B. Jonaon, 

Trick (trik), v.i. To live by deception and 
fraud. 

Tlius tliey jog on, .still tricking^, never tliriving, 

And murdering plays, which still they call reviving. 
Dry den. 

Trick (trik), v. t. [W. treciaw, to furnish or 
harness, to trick out— free, an implement, 
haniess, gear.] 1. To dress; to decorate; to 
set off; to adorn fantastically. 

(ieraldine sliakes off her dread. 

And rises lightly from her bed ; 

Puts on her silken vestments white, 

And tricks her hair in lovely plight. Coleridge. 

It is often followed by up, of, or out. 

People are lavish in tricking up their children in 
fine clothes, yet starve their minds. Locke. 

They are simple but majestic records of the feelings 
of the poet ; as little tricked out for the public eye as 
his diary would have been. Macaulay, 

2. To draw in outline, as with a pen; to de- 
lineate without colour, as heraldic devices. 

They are blazon’d there ; there they are tricked, 
they and their j>edigrees. B. fonson. 

Trick t (trik), n. [A form akin to treaa 
(which see).] A plait or knot of hair. 

It stirs me more than all your court-curl.s, or your 
spangles, or your tricks. B. fonson. 

Trlcker (trik'6r), n. One who tricks; a de- 
ceiver; a cheat; a trickster. 

Trlcker (trik'^r), n. A trigger. [Obsolete 
or provincial. ] 

So did the knight, and with one claw 

The tricker ofnis pistol draw. Hudihr<xs. 

Trickery (trik'6r-i), n. The practice of 
tricks or deceitful devices; imposture; arti- 
fice; stratagem. 

TrlcklneBB (trik'i-nesV n. The quality of 
being tricky or trickish ; trlckishness. 

With all the trickine.Ks by which a street business 
■ is sometimes characterized. Mayheiv. 

Tricking (trik'ing), n. Dress; ornament. 

Go, get us propertie.s, 

And tricking for our fairies. Shak. 

TrlcklBh (trik'ish), a. Given to tricks; art- 
ful in making bargains; given to deception 
and cheating; knavish. ‘ A loose, slippery, 
and trickiah way of reasoning. ' A tterhuiy. 
TrickiBllly (trik'ish-lil adv. In a trickish 
manner; artfully; knavishly. 

TrlckiBlmeBB (trik'lsh-nes), n. I'he state 
of being trickish, knavish, or deceitful. 
TricklaBlte (trik'las-it), 71. Another name 
for Fahlunitc (which see). 

Trickle (trik'l), v.i. pret. <fe pp. trickled; ppr. 
trickling. [Origin doubtful. Perhaps a dim. 
forai allied to track, and so also to trick; or 
a non -nasalized form equivalent to 8c. 
trinklc, to trickle, which appears also as 
trintle, and may be connected with trend.} 
To flow in a small gentle stream; to run 
down in drops; as, tears trickle down the 
cheek ; water trickles from the eaves. ‘ Trick- 
ling tears are vain. ’ Shak. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

’Twill trickle to his rival’.s bier. Sir IV. Scott. 

TriCkleneBBt (trik'l-nes), 71. A state of trick- 
ling or passing away; transitorlness. ‘This 
life’s tnckleneaae. ’ Davies. 

Trickmentt (trik'ment), n. Decoration: 
especially, a heraldic decoration. 

No tomb shall hold thee, 

But these two arms ; no trickmeuts but my tears 
Over thy hearse. Beau. Bl. 

TriokBlneBB (trlk'si-nes), n. The state of 
being tricksv or playful; playfulness. ‘La- 
tent fun and tric/csineaa.' George Eliot. 
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mduome (trik'Bum), a. FuU of trickB. 

I have been a tricksome, shifty vagrant. 

Lord l^tton. 

Trickster (trik'st^r), n. One who praotises 
jtrioks; a deceiver; a cheat; a tricker. 

The Whigs were known to be feeble ; they were 
looked upon as tricksters. IHsraeli. 

Trickster (trik'ster), v.i. To play tricks 
with or in collusion with. [Rare. ] 

I like not this lady’s tampering and trickstering 
with tliis same Edmund Tressilian. Sir W. Scott. 

Tricksy, Trloksey (trik'si), a. [From trick.] 

1. Full of tricks and devices; very artful. 

‘ My tricksy spirit.' Shak. 

I still continued tricksy and cunning, and was poor, 
without the consolation of bclhg honest. Goldsmith. 

2. Dainty ; neat ; elegantly quaint. ‘ A 
tricksy word.' Shak. 

A rich, idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, 
fiery poetic emphasis, or quaint tricksy turns. 

Trick-track (trik'trak), n. A game at talules; 
a kind of backgammon, played both with 
men and pegs, and more complicated. Also 
written Tick-tack. 

Tricky (trik'i), a. l. Trickish; practising 
tricks ; shifty. — 2. Given to playing mis- 
chievous pranks; mischievously playful or 
waggish. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Trlcllnate (tri'klin-at), a. [Gr. trU, three- 
fold, and klino, to incline.] Same as Tri- 
clinic. 

TrlcUnlary (trl-klln'i-a-ri), a. [L. trielini- 
avis, from triclinium, a couch to recline on 
at dinner.] Pertaining to a triclinium, or 
to the ancient mode of reclining at table. 
Trlcllnlc (tri-klin'ik), a. [Gr. 
treis, three, and klino, to incline.] 

In crystal, pertaining to the in- 
clination of three intersecting 
axes to each other; specifically, 
appellative of a system of crys- 
tallization in which the three 
axes are unequal and their inter- 
sections oblique, as in the oblique 
rhomboidal prism; tetarto-pris- 
matlc. 

Triclinium (tri-kiiiTi-um), n. [L., 
from Gr. triklinion—tri,tris, three, 
and klind, to incline.] Among 
the Romans the dining-room where guests 
were received, furnished with three couches, 
which occupied three sides of the dinner 
table, the fourth side being left open for 
the free ingress and egress of servants. On 
these couches, which also received the name 
of triclinium, the guests reclined at dinner 
or supper. Each couch usually accommo- 
dated three persons, and thus nine was as 
many as could take a meal together. The 
persons while taking their food lay very 
nearly fiat on their breasts. 

Trldlnoliedrlc (tri-klin'o-hed"rik), a. Same 
as Triclinic. 

Trlcoccss (tri-kok'sfi), n. pi. [Gr. treis, three, 
and kokkos, a kernel or berry. ] A name some- 
times given to the nat. order of plants other- 
wise called Euphorbiaceao. 

Trlcoccous (tri-kok'us), a. [See Tricoccjs.] 
In bot. an epithet applied to a capsule 
which swells out in tliree protuberances, 
internally divided into three cells, with one 
seed in each, as in Euphorbia. 

Tricolour, Tricolor (tri'kul-6r). n. [Fr. tri- 
colore, of three colours— Cri=L. tres, three, 
and color, colour.] A flag or banner having 
three coloui’s; specifically, a flag having 
three colours arranged in equal stripes or 
masses. Such a flag was adopted in Franco 
as the national ensign during the first revo- 
lution; the colours are blue, white, and red, 
divided vertically. Several other nations 
have since adopted tricoloured ensigns ; as 
Bel^urn, whose flag is coloured black, yel- 
low, and red, divided vertically; Holland, 
red, white, and blue, divided horizontally; 
Italy, green, white, and red, divided verti- 
cally. 

Trlcoloured (trilcul-fird), a. Having three 
colours; as, a tricolourea flag. 

Trloonodon (tri-ko'no-don), n. [Gr. fn= 
treis, three, kOnos, a cone, Budodous, odontos, 
a tooth.] A provisional genus of small car- 
nivorous marsupials, based on teeth and 
remains of Jaws found in the upper oolite. 
TricomlgcrouB (trl-kor-nij'^r-us), a. [L. 
tricorniger -tri-^ tf'es, three, oomu, a horn, 
and gero, to bear.] Having three horns. 
Trloorporai Trlcorporate (tri-kor'po-ral, 
trl-koFpo-rat ), a. [ L. tricorpor —tri = tree, 
three, and oerpui, corporis, a body. ] Having 
three bodies; speolflcally, in her. a term ap- 
plied when the bodies of three beasts are 



represented issuing from the dexter, sin- 
ister, and base pomts of the escutcheon, 
and meeting, conjoined to 
one head. In the centre 
point. 

Trlcostate (tri-kos'tat), 
a. [L. tn=fre«, three, and 
costa, a rib. ] In hot. having 
three ribs from the base; 
three-ribbed. 

Tricuspid (tri-kusp'ld), a. 

[ L. tricuspis, tricusptdis, 
having three points— trt= Lion tricorporate. 
tres, three, and cuspis, cus- 
pidis,a point. ] Having three cusps or points. 
—Tricuspid valves, in anat. three triangu- 
lar, valvular duplicatures, formed by the 
inner membrane of the right cavities of the 
heart,around the orifice by which the auricle 
communicates with the ventricle. 
Tricuspidate (tri-kusp'ld-at), a. [See Tri- 
cuspid.] In bot. three-pointed; ending in 
three points; as, a tricuspidate stamen. 

Tricycle (tri'si-kl), n. [Gr. tri— treis, three, 
and kyklos, a circle, a wheel] A velocipede 
with three wheels, two behind and one before, 
or vice versa, or with two at one side, pro- 
pelled by levers acted on by the feet. 

Tridacna (tri-dak'na), n. [Gr. tridaknos, 
eaten at three bites— said of a very large 
oyster— tri- treis, three, and dakno, to 
bite.] A genus of inequilateral, equivalve 
lamelllbranchiate molluscs, including some 
forms familiarly known as clams, and form- 
ing the type of the family Tridacnacea or 
Tridacnida), and found both recent and fos- 
sil. The shells of this genus are of a deli- 



Triclinium.— An Eastern Repast. 

cate white colour, tinged with buff, and 
remarkably handsome. They are deeply 
waved, with indented edges, the indenta- 
tions fitting into each other. One of the 
species, T. gigas (the giant clam), attains a 
remarkable size, measuring from 2 to 3 feet 
across, and sometimes weighing 600 lbs. It 
is a native of the East Indian seas. The 
natives of those regions are fond of it as an 
article of food and often eat it raw. The 
animal may weigh as much as 20 lbs. The 
valves are sometimes used as baths, and 
in Roman Catholic churches for holding 
holy water. 



Shell of Giant Tridacna (T. gigas), iised as a 
bathing-tub. 

Tridacnida (tri-dak'ni-de), n. pi. A family 
of lamelllbranchiate molliisca, of which the 
type is the genus Tridacna. It comprises 
also the genus Hippopus. H. maculatus, or 
bear’s -paw clam, is much prized for its 
beauty. See Tridacna. 

Tildactyl(trl-dak'til),a. Same as Tridactyfe. 

Trldactyle, Tridactylous (tri-d^'tu, tri- 
dak^til-us), a. [Gr. tri = treis, three, and 
daktylos, a toe.] Having three toes; three- 
fingered, or composed of three movable parts 
attached to a common base. 


TridC (trldl, a. [ Fr. tride, lively— said of a 
horse’s gidt— fsom L. tritus, practised, ex- 
pert, E. trite. ] In hunting, short and ready; 
fleet; as, a tHde pace. 

Trident (trl'dent), n. [ L. tridens, tridentis 
— tri = tres, three, and dens, dentis, a tooth.] 
1. Any instrument of the form of a fork with 
three prongs; specifically, a three-pronged 
fish-spear. — 2. A kind of sceptre or spear 
with three barb-pointed prongs with which 
Poseidon (I^eptune), the sea-god, is usually 
represented. — 8. In JRom. antiq. a three- 
pronged spear used in gladiatorial combats 
by tlie retiarius. 

Tridental (tri-den'tal), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or provided with a trident ; in extract, 
an epithet applied to Neptune. 

The white-mouthed water now usurps the shore, 
And scorns the power of her tridental guide. 

Quarles. 

Trldentate, Trldentated (tri-deu’tat, tri- 
den’tat-ed ), a. [ See Trident. J Having 
three teeth. 

Trldentedt (tri-den’ted), a. Having three 
teeth or prongs. 

Neptune . . . 

Held his tridented mace. Quarles. 

Trldentlferons (trl-den-tif'6r-u8), a. [L. 
tridens, tridenti8,a\xident,mdfero, to bear.] 
Bearing a trident. 

Trideniine (tri-den'tln), a. [L. Tridenturn, 
Trent.] Pertaining to 'JTent, or to the cele- 
brated ecumenical council which met In 
that city in 1646 to settle the points of con- 
troversy between the Reformers and the 
Church. 

Trldentlne (tri-den'tin), n. [L. Tridenturn, 
Trent.] A name given by the An- 
glicans and others to the Roman 
Catholics, because they afilrm that 
_ their church did not assume its 
present form till the assemblage 
of the Council of Trent in 1646, 
when the great bulk of Its pecu- 
liar doctrines was formulated and 
rendered explicit. 

They called the council of Chalcedon 
a ‘council of fools,’ and styled the Catho- 
lics Chalccdonians, Just as Anglicans 
have styled Catholics of the present day 
Tridentines. Dublin Rev. 

Tridiapason (tri-dI'a-p&" 2 on), n. [Tri and 
diapason.] In music, a tnple octave or 
twenty-second. 

Tridimensional (trl di-men’shon-al), a. 
[Prefix tri, and dimension.] Having three 
dimensions. 

Triding (trid'ing). See Trithing. 
Trldodecahedral ( tri-d6-dek'a-h6"dral), a. 
[Prefix tri, and dodecahedral. ] In crystal. 
presenting three ranges of faces, one above 
another, each contoiDing twelve faces. 
Trlduan (trid'u-an), a. [Latin triduanus, 
from triauum, a space of three days— 
tri = tres, three, and dies, day.] Lasting 
three days or happening every third day. 
[Rare.] 

IMduo (trid'u-C), n. [See TRIDUAN.] In 
jR. Cath. Ch. prayers for the space of three 
days as a preparation for keeping a saint’s 
day, or for obtaining some favour of God by 
means of the prayers of a saint. 

Trie,t a. Choice; refined. Chaucer. 

Trlen (tri'en), n. Triplicity. Some heralds 
use the phrase a trien of fish instead of Viree 
fish or a trine of fish. 

Triennial (trl-en'ni-al), a. [L. triennium, 
the space of three years— tri — tres, three, and 
annus, a year.] 1. Continuing three years ; 
as, triennial parliaments. — 2. Happening 
every three years; as, triennial elections. 
Triennial elections and parliaments were 
established in England in 1696, but were 
discontinued in 1717, and septennial elec- 
tions and parliaments were adopted, which 
still continue. — Triennial prescription, in 
Scots law, a limit of three years within which 
creditors can bring actions for certain classes 
of debts, such as merchants’ and tradesmen’s 
accounts, servants’ wages, house rents (when 
under verbal lease), debts due to lawyers, 
doctors, &c. 

Trlexinially ( tr!-en'ni-al-li ), adv. Once in 
three years. 

Trlens (trl'enz). n. [L., the third part of 
anything, specifically of an as, from tres, 
tria, three. ] 1. A small Roman copper coin, 
equal to one-third of the as.— 2. In law, a 
third part; also, dower. 

TrlantallB (trl-en-ta'lls), n. [L., containinff 
a ttiird, from triens, a third part.] A small 
genus of plants, nat. order Fimuliujeae. The 
only Briush si^cies is T. europesa (called 
European chick-weed and winter-green). It 
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Trientaiis earopaa iHuropean 
Chick-weed). 


is rare in En^^and, but abundant in many 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland. It is 
a pretty little plant, with slender stems sur- 
mounted by a 
tuft of pale - 
green leaves and 
white star-like 
flowers. 

Trier (tri'6r), n. 

1. One who tries; 
as. (a) one who 
makes experi- 
ments; one who 
examines any- 
thing by a test 
or standard. 

‘ The in^nious 
triers of the Ger- 
man experi- 
ment.’ Boyle. 

(6) One who tries 
judicially; a 
judge who tries 
a person or 

cause, (c) In law, one appointed to decide 
whether a challenge to a juror is just. See 
TRfOK. (ft) An ecclesiastical commissioner 
appointed l^y the parliament under the 
Commonwealth to examine the character 
and qualiflcations of ministers. — 2. That 
which tries; a test. 

You were used 

To say, extremity was the trier of spirits. Shak. 

Trlerarch (tri'^r-ark), n. [Gr. teierarches, 
from trwres, a trireme (treu, three, and ar6, 
to fit), and archos, a chief. ] In Greek antiq. 
the commander of a trireme ; also, a com- 
missioner who was obliged to build ships 
and furnish them at his own expense. 
Trleraxcliy (tri'6r-ftrk-i), n. 1. The oftlce or 
duty of a trierarch.— 2. The trierarchs col- 
lectively. —3. The system in ancient Athens 
of forming a national fleet by compelling 
certain wealthy persons to fit out and main- 
tain vessels at their own expense. 
Trleterlcal(tri-e-ter'ik-al),a. [L. trietericiis; 
Or. trietirikos, from trietiris, a triennial fes- 
tival— three, and etos, a year.] 
Triennial ; kept or occurring once in three 
years. [Rare.] 

Txleterlcat (tri-e-terilks), n. [L. trieterica. 
See above.] A festival or games celebrated 
once in three years. 

Trlliaclal (tri-fa'shi-al), a. [L. tri-tres, 
three, and/ac£e«, a face.] In anal, of, per- 
taining to, or characterizing the fifth pair 
of cer^ral nerves, as formed chiefly of three 
nerves principally supplying the forehead, 
face, and skin of the jaw. 

TzlfallOW (trrfal-16), v.t. Same as Thri- 
fallow. Mortimer. 

TltCiBXlOUB (tri-fa'ri-us), a. [L. trifarius, 
threefold— fri, and terra, fariiis.] Arranged 
in three rows; threefold. 

TrUld (tri'fld), a. [L. triMm—tri, tres, three, 
and findo, jldi, to divide.] In bot. divided 
half-way into three parts by linear sinuses 
with straight margins; three-cleft. 
TrlflStulai^ (tri-fls'tfl-la-ri), a. (L. tri - tree, 
three, and jCstula, a pipe.] Having three 
pipea Sir T. Brovme. 

Trme (tri'fl), n. [O.E. trifle, trojle, trujle, a 
trifle, mocking or deceitful language, worth- 
less talk; triJCen, trojien, to trifle, to mock; 
from O.Fr. trufle, truffe, a mock, a gibe, 
truffler, to mock ; perhaps of Teutonic ori- 
gin; comp. Icel. traf, trumpery, or O. 
treffen, to hit. 0, Fr. truJU, a truffle, is 
regarded by Diez as the same word.] 1. A 
thing of very little value or Importance; a 
thing of no moment or use; a paltry toy, 
bauble, or luxury; a silly or unimportant 
action, remark, or the like. 

Trifles lijfht as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 

As proofs of holy writ. Shak. 

2. A dish or fancy confection made of a 
spongy or crisp paste soaked In white wine, 
over which a layer of custard and cream is 
placed, the whole being covered by a deli- 
cate white froth prepared liy whisking up 
white of egg, cream, and sugar. 

rrlllO (tri'fl), v.i. pret. & pp. trifled; ppr. 
trifling. [See the noun.] To act or talk 
without seriousness, gravity, weight, or dig- 
nity; to act or talk with levity; to indulge 
in light amusements. 

They trtfle, and they beat the air about nothing 
which toueneth us. Hooker, 

—To trifle with, to treat as a trifle or as an ! 
object of no consideration, importance, seri- | 
ousness, or respect; to play the fool with; j 
to make a toy of ; to mock. 


Trifle (tri'fl), v.t. l.t To befool; to play 
with; to mock. Berner8.~2. To make trivial 
or of no importance. 

This sore night 

Hath tripled former knowings. Shak. 

8. To waste to no good purpose; to spend in 
vanity or upon trifles; usually followed by 
away; as, to trifle away time. 

Trlfler (trl'tt-6r), n. Oue who trifles or acts 
with levity. 

Triflers not even in trifles can excel; 

’Tis solid bodies only polish well. Youns;. 

Trifling (tri'fl-lng), p. and a. 1, Acting or 
talking with levity, or without seriousness 
or being in earnest; frivolous.— 2. Being of 
small value or importance; trivial; as a tri- 
fling debt; a trifling affair. 

VVe have a trifiinp toolish banquet towards. Shak. 

Syn. Trivial, petty, unimportant, inconsid- 
erable, iusiguifleant, frivolous, vain, silly, 
light, slight, worthless, nugatory. 
Tnfllngly (tri'fl-ing-li), adv. In a trifling 
manner; with levity: without seriousness or 
dignity, ' Triflinglyhmy.' Locke. 
Trlflin^6B8 (tri'fl-ing-nesbn. 1. Tlie state or 
(quality of being trifling; levity of manners; 
lightness.— 2. Smallness of value; empti- 
ness; vanity.’ ‘The triflingness and petu- 
leucy of this scruple.’ Bp. Parker. 
Trlfloral, Trlflorous (tri-fl6'ral, tri-flo'rus), 
a. [L. tn=tres, three, and flo8,floris, flower. ] 
Three-flowered; bearing three flowers; as, 
a trlflorous peduncle. 

Trlfluctuationt (tri-fluk'tii-a"8hon),n. [Pre- 
fix tri, and fluctuation.] A concurrence of 
three waves. ‘ A trifluctuation of evils.' Sir 
T. Browne. 

Trifoliate, Trlfoliated (tri-fo'li-at, tri-fo'- 
li-at-ed), a. [L. tri -tree, three, and folium, 
a leaf.] Having throe leaves; used especially 
in botany. 

TrlfOliolate (tri-f6'li-6-lat), a. In bot. having 
three leaflets. 

Trlfollum (tri-fo'li-um), n. [L., from tri= 
tres, tliree, and/ofmm, a leaf. ] A most exten- 
sive gen us of plants, nat. order Leguminoso}, 
papilionaceous tribe ; the trefoils. It is so 
named from its leaves possessing three seg- 
ments. The species, which are very nume- 
rous, are principally inhabitants of tem- 
perate climates, and are found in all quar- 
ters of the world. They are all more or less 
pasture or fodder plants; a few of them are 
particularly valuable to the farmer, and 
their introduction into agriculture, under 
the name of clover, has greatly supplemented 
his means of producing animal food. The 
most important species are T. pratense, 
common purple trefoil, or red clover; T. re- 
pens, white trefoil, white or Dutch clover; 
T. incamatum, flesh-coloured trefoil, or 
scarlet clover; T. medium, meadow trefoil, 
marl clover, or cow-grass; T. procumbens, 
hop trefoil or yellow clover; T. flliforme, 
lesser yellow trefoil; T. hybridtim, alsike 
clover. The name cow-grass is also given to 
a perennial form of T. pratense, called by 
seedsmen T. pratense perenne, an importanX 
pasture plant. About 280 species of Trifo- 
lium are described, found mostly in the 
temperate and sub-tropical regions of the 
northern hemisphere, a few occurring in 
the mountainous parts of tropical America, 
and in extra-tropical South America and 
Australia. 

Trlfolyt (tri'fo-11), n. Trefoil. ‘Crowned 
with a chaplet of trifoly.’ B. Jonson. 
Triroriiun (tri-f6'ri-um), n. [L. tri = tres, 
three, and foris, pi. fores, a door. ] In Gothic 
arch, a gallery above the arches of the 
nave of a church, generally in the form of 
an arcade. (See cut Clear-story.) In many 
churches there is also a similar gallery in 
the choir. Galleries of the same kind ex- 
isted in several of the ancient basilica. The 
name, which is of modem Invention, is very 
Inappropriate, as the triple opening which 
it implies is far from being a general cha- 
racteristic of the triforium. Called also 
Blind-story. 

Triform (tri'form), a. [L. triformis—tri -ires, 
three, and forma, shape.] Having a triple 
form or shape. 

The moon . . , 

With borrowed light her countenance triform 

Hence fills and empties. Milton. 

Trlfonnlty (tri-fonu'l-tl), n. The state of 
being triform. 

Trifurcate, Trifurcated (tn-f^r'kat, tri- 
f^rikat-ed), a. [L. fn'=<re«, three, and /urea, 
a fork.] Having three branches or forks; 
trichotomous. 

Trifft (trig), v.t. (Comp, Dan. trykke, G. 
dnicken, to press.] To fill; to stuff. ‘A 


man's skin is full tria'd with flesh aud blood, 
and natural spirits.^ Dr. H. More. 

Trig (trig), v.t [Comp. W. trigaw, to stay, 
to tarry; Pr. trigar, to stop.] To stop, as the 
wheel of a vehicle, by putting something 
down to check It. 

Trig (trig), n. [From above verb.] A stone, 
wedge of wood, or something else laid under 
a wheel or a barrel to prevent its rolling. 
Trig (trig), a. [Sw, trygg,X)Bin. secure, 
safe.] l.t Secure; safe. Oawin Douglas.— 

2. Tidy; trim; spruce; neat. ‘The lads so 
trig.’ Bums. 'To sit on a horse square and 
trio.’ Brit. Quart. Rev. [Provincial.] — 

3. Well in health; sound. [Provincial.] 
Trigt (trig), n. A coxcomb. 

It is my lunnour; you are a pimp and a tri^, 

And an Aniadis de Gaul, or a don Quixote. 

B. yonson. 

Trlgamist (trig'a-mlst), n. [See Trigamy.] 
One who has been married three times, or 
has three wives at the same time: used ad- 
jectively in the extract. 

The trigamist prelate of Cassel, the wine-bibbine 
Mclander, exhorted his clergy to pray for a plentiful 
hop-harvest. Sir fV. Hamilton. 

Trigamous (trig'a-mus), a. [See Trigamy.] 
1. Of or pertaining to trigamy.— 2. In bOt. 
having three sorts of flowers in the same 
head, male, female, and hermaphrodite. 
Trigamy (trig'a-ml), n. [Gr. tri^treis, three, 
ana gamos, marriage.] State of being mar- 
ried three times, or the state of having 
three husbands or three wives at the same 
time. Sir T. Herbert. 

TrigastriC (tri-gas'trik), a. [Gr. tri-.treis, 
three, and gast/r, gastros, a belly.] In anat. 
an epithet applied to a muscle having three 
bellies. 

Trigemini (trl-jem'i-ni), n. pi. [L, tri^tres, 
three, and oemintG?, double; threefold.] In 
anat the fifth pair of nerves, which arise 
from the crura of the cerebellum, and are 
divided within the cranium into three 
branches, viz. the orbital aud the superior 
and inferior maxillary, 

Trlgeminous (tri-jem'in-us), a. 1. Being 
one of three born together; born three at a 
time.— 2. Threefold. 

Trigger (trig'^r), n. [Older form tricker, 
from D. trekker, trigger, lit. a drawer, from 
trekken, to draw; Dan. treekker, a trigger, 
from treekke, to draw ; hence allied to 
track. In 2 the word is from trig, to stop.] 
1. The catch or lever which, on being pulled 
back, liberates the hammer of the lock of 
a gun or pistol.— 2. A catch to hold the 
wheel of a carriage on a declivity. 
Trigger-fish (trit^er-fish), n. See Balistes. 
Trigmtal (tri-jin'tal),7i. [L. fWf/inia, thirty.] 
Trental; the number of thirty masses to be 
said for the dead. Ayliffe. 

Trigla (trig'la), n. [Gr. frigria, a mullet.] A 
genus of acanthopterygious fishes, popularly 
known as gurnards. See Gurnard. 
Triglans (til'glanz), a. [Prefix tri, and I. 
plans, a nut.] In bot. containing three nuts 
within an involucre, as the Spanish chestnut. 
Triglidse (trig'li-de), n. pi. See Sgleroge- 

NWJB. 

Triglochin (trl-gl6'kin), n. [Gr. tri^treis, 
three, and glbchin, a point, in allusion to the 
three angles of the capsule.] A genus of 
p^lant8,nat. order Juncaginacece ; arrow-grass. 
The species are found in marshes, sides of ri- 
vers, ditches, and wet meadows. T. palustre, 
marsh arrow-grass, and T. maritimum, sea 
arrow-grass, are British plants. The leaves 
of the former when bruised give out a fetid 
smell. Tliey are grass-like plants, with spikes 
of greenish flowers. 

Triglyph (tri'glif), n. [Gr. tri=treis, three, 
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Frieze of Roman Doric Order. 

1 1 1, Triglypht. m. Metopes. 

and glyphs, sculpture. 1 In arch, an ornament 
in the frieze of the Doric order, repeated 
at equal intervals. Each triglyph has twe 
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vertical channela, cut to a right angle, 
called glyphu, separated by three fillets, 
with a halt chaunel on either side. 
TrUlyphlc, Triglyphloal (trl-glif'ik, trl- 
glirik-al), a. 1. Consisting of or pertaining 
to triglyphs. —2. Containing three sets of 
characters or sculptures. 

TrlgneBB (trig'nes), n. The state of being 
trig or trim; neatness. [Provincial.] 

The lassies, who had been at Nanse Bank’s school, 
were alway.s well spoken of . , . for the trigiiess of 
their houses, when they were afterwards married. 

Galt. 

Their spars had no man-of-war trigness. Kane. 

Trlgon (trl'gon), 71. [Fr. trigone, L. trigonum, 
from Gr. triaonon — tri^treis, three, and 
gonia, an angle.] 1. A triangle. ‘ The trigon 
that the Ibis makes at every step.’ Sir M. 
Hale.— 2. In astral, (a) the Junction of three 
signs, the zodiac being divided into four 
trigons, named respectively after the four 
elements — the watery trigon, which includes 
Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces; tlie earthly tri- 
5r<m= Taurus, Virgo, and Capricornus ; the 
airy f7^on = Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius; 
and tlie fiery Aries, Leo, and Sagit- 

tarius. Shak. (h) Trine, an aspect of two 
planets distant 120“ from each other.-— 3. In 
antiq. (rt) a kind of triangular lyre or harp, 
(ft) A game at ball played by three persons 
standing so as to be at the angles of a 
triangle. 

Trigonal, Trigonous (tri'gon-al, tri'gon-us), 
a. 1. Triangular; having three angles or 
corners. — 2. ]nfto<. having three prominent 
longitudinal angles, us a style or ovary. — 
8. In anat. a term applied to a triangular 
space on the fundus of the bladder. 
TPrlgonella(tii-g6-nena), 71. [A dim. formed 
from trigon. The wings spread and give the 
flower a triangular appearance. ] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Leguminoste. papilionace- 
ous tribe. The species are strong-scented 
herbs with trifoliate leaves, and small blue, 
yellow, or white flowers, growing singly or in 
heads or racemes in the axils of the leaves. 
They are natives chiefly of Europe, Asia, 
and North Africa. T. fcenum grcBCuin (the 
common fenugreek) is a native of the South 
of Europe. Its seeds were in high repute 
among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans for medicinal as well as culinary 
puriJoses, and are still used by grooms and 
farmers as a medicine for horses. In some 
parts of the soutli of Germany this plant is 
cultivated as fodder for horses and sheep. 
Trlgonla (tri-g6'ni-a), n. [See TRIGON. ] 1. A 
pjenus of lamellibranchiate molluscs, belong- 
ing to the section Asiphonida and family 
Trigonldae. 'rhe Trigonia is a triangular or 
Buborbicular, equivalve, transverse bivalve. 
The species are found both recent and fossil. 
The former have been discovered near Aus- 
tralia only, in sandy mud. Tliey have been 
termed Triaonia inargaritacea, or pearly tri- 
gon, from their pearly lustre. The fossil spe- 
cies are very abundant in the strata between 
the lias and the chalk. None are tertiary. — 
2. A genus of plants constituting the nat. 
order TrigoniacesB. 

TrlgoniaoeSB (trI-go'nl-a"se-6), 71. pi. A nat. 
order of polypetalous dicotyledonous trees, 
consisting of a single genus, Trigonia. The 
species are natives of tropical America, and 
had been referred to Polygalaceee chiefly on 
account of their irregular flowers and the 
long hairs of their seeds. There is little else, 
however, in common. Some prefer to regard 
the Trigoniaceee as a section of the Legu- 
minoBOB. 

TrlgonldBB (tri-gon'l-de), n.pl. A family of 
lamellibranchiate molluscs, of which the 
genus Trigonia is the type. See Tri- 
QONIA. 

Tr^onooarpon (trI-g6'n6-kar"pon), 71. [Gr. 

= frew, three, g6nia,&n angle, and karpos, 
fruit.] A genus of fossil thick-shelled fruits I 
occurring in large quantities in the coal- | 
measures, so named from the three comers j 
on the surface of the shell. They resemble 
the fruit of Salisburia, a drupe-bearing con- 
iferous tree of China and Japan, but may 
be palm-nuts. 

TrlgouooephalUB (trI-g6'nd-Bef"a-lu8), ti. 
[Gr. trigdnos, a triangle, and kephali, the 
head.] A genus of poisonous serpents, 
closely allied to the rattlesnakes, family 
CrotalidsB. The T. lanceolatus, or lance- 
headed viper of Martinique, which frequents 
the sugar-cane plantations, and subsists 
mostly on rats, is extremely dangerous from 
Its size and venomous power. It is yellow 
or grayish, more or less mottled with brown; 
attains a length of 6 or 7 feet ; and, besides 
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the Antilles, inhabits Brazil and other parts 
of South America. 

Tr^onooerouB (txl-gd-nos'dr-us), a. [Gr. 
trigSnon, a triangle, and keras, a horn. 1 An 
epithet applied to an animal having horns 
with three angles. 

Trigonometric (trlg'o-no-met"rik), a. Per- 
taining to trigonometry. See Trigonomet- 
rical. 

Trigonometrical (trig'o-no-met"rik-al), a. 
Pertaining to trigonometry; performed by 
or according to the rules of trigonometry.— 
Trigonometrical canon, a table which, be- 
ginning from one second or one minute, 
expresses in order the lengths which every 
sine, tangent, and secant have in respect 
of the radius, which is supposed unity.— 
Trigonometrical curves, a name given to cer- 
tain curves which have such equations as 
-sin X, 2/=coB X, y=a cos x+b COB 2 X, &c. 
hese curves may be constructed from the 
fundamental properties of the sine, cosine, 
&c.— Trigonometrical lines, lines which are 
employed in solving the ditt’erent cases of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, as radius, 
sines, tangents, secants, cosines, cotangents, 
cosecants, Ac. These lines, or the lengths 
of them, are called the trigonometrical func- 
tions of the arcs to which they belong. 
WJien an arc increase-s through all its values 
from 0“ to 360*, the sines and cosines are 
positive in the first and second quadrants, 
and negative in the third and fourth; the 
tangents and cotangents are positive in the 
flrst and third, and negative in the second 
and fourth; the cosines and secants are posi- 
tive in the first and fourth, and negative in 
the second and third ; and tlie versed sines are 
positive in all the four quadrants.— 
nometrical seruis, infinite series which are 
of the form a sin x+h sin 2 x+c sin 3 x, Ac. , 
and a cosx + b cos 2 a;-f-c cos 3 x, Ac. — 
Trigonometrical survey, a term which may 
be applied to any survey of a country winch 
is carried on from a single base, by the com- 
putation of observed angular distances; but 
the term is usually confined to measure- 
ments on a large scale, embracing a con- 
siderable extent of country, and requiring a 
combination of astronomical and geodetical 
operations. A trigonometrical survey may 
be undertaken either to ascertain the exact 
situation of the different points of a country 
relatively to each other, and to the equator 
and meridians of the terrestrial globe, for 
the purpose of constructing an accurate 
map, or to determine the dimensions and 
form of the earth, by ascertaining the cur- 
vature of a given portion of its surface, or 
by measuring an arc of the meridian. The 
most minute accuracy and the most perfect 
instruments are required in all the practi- 
cal parts of such operations; and it becomes 
necessary to have regard to the curvature 
of the earth's surface, the effects of temper- 
ature, refraction, altitude above the level 
of the sea, and a multitude of circumstances 
which are not taken into account in ordinary 
surveying. In conducting a trigonometrical 
survey of a country (as the ordnance survey 
of Britain), signals, such as spires, towers, 
poles erected on elevated situations, or other 
objects, are assumed at as great a distance 
as will admit of distinct and accurate obser- 
vations, with telescopes of considerable 
power attached to the instruments used in 
measuring the angles. In this way, starting 
from a measured base-line, the country will 
bo divided into a series of connected tri- 
angles called primary triangles; and any 
side of any one of these being known, the 
remaining sides of all of them may be com- 
puted by trigonometry. By means exactly 
similar, each of these triangles is resolved 
into a number of others called secondary 
triangles; and thus the positions of towns, 
villages, and other objects are determined. 
The length of the base or line measured, 
which is an arc of a great circle, must bo 
determined with extreme accuracy, as an 
error in measuring it would affect the entire 
survey. For checking the measurements 
and the computations it is proper to mea- 
sure some other line at a considerable dis- 
tance from the flrst, as the comparison of 
its measured and computed lengths will be 
a test of the accuracy of the intermediate 
operations. Such a line is called a base of 
verification. The measurement of a base is 
one of the principal difflcultios in the sur- 
vey, chiefly on account of the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface, and the variations in 
the length of the measuring instrument, 
arising from the change of temperature. 
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The base is assumed on as flat a portion of 
country as can be obtained, and the chain 
or other measuring instrument is con- 
structed with extreme care. 
Ti1g0ll0metrically(trig'o-no-met"rik-al-li), 
adv. In a trigonometrical manner; accord- 
ing to the niles or principles of trigonometry 
Trigonometry (trig-o-nom'et-ri), 7i. [From 
Gr. trigdnon, a triangle, and metron, a mea- 
sure.] According to the primitive meaning 
of the term, the measuring of triangles, or 
the science of determining the aides and 
angles of triangles, by means of certain parts 
which are given; but in its modem accept- 
ation it includes all theorems and fonnulss 
relative to angles and circular arcs, and the 
lines connected with them, these lines being 
expressed by numbei’s or ratios. In fact, 
the principles of trigonometry are of very 
general application, furnishing means of 
investigation In almost every branch of 
mathematics. I'rigonometry, in relation to 
its practical utility, may be regarded as the 
most important of all the applications of 
mathematics, especially in relation to as- 
tronomy, navigation, and surveying. Trigo- 
nometry is of two kinds, plane and spherical. 
the former treating of triangles described 
on a plane, and the latter of those described 
on the surface of a sphere. In every tri- 
angle there are six things which may be 
considered, viz. the three sides and the 
three angles, and the main object of the 
theoretical part of trigonometry is to deduce 
rules by which, when some of these are 
given, the others may be found by compu- 
tation, such computations being facilitated 
by tables of sines, tangents, Ac. In plane 
trigonometry any three of the six parts of a 
triangle being given (except the three an- 
gles), the other parts may be determined ; 
but in spherical trigonometry this exception 

* has no place, for any three 
of the six parts being 
given, the rest may thence 
l)e determined, the sides 
being measured or esti- 
g mated by degree8,minute8, 
Ac., as well as the angles. 

’I'he mode in which trigo- 
nometrical definitions are given is as follows: 

- Let ABC be a right-angled triangle, then 

— = sine of A ; ^ ® = cosine of A ; — = 

AC AO A B 

tangent of A ; ^ ® = cotangent of A ; - - ~ 

OB AB 

secant of a ; — = cosecant of A ; 1 - cosine 
c B 

of A = versed sine of A ; 1 - sine of A = co- 
vered sine of a. Both plane and spherical 
trigonometry is divided into right-angled 
and oblique-angled. 

Trigonophldse (tri-g6-nof'i-de), n. pi. A 
family of shielded lizards, order Amphisbte- 
nia, distinguished by having the teeth set in 
the margin of the jaws Instead of on their 
inner side, as in the other families of the 
order. 

Trigonous (tri'gon-us), a. Trigonal. 
Trlgony t (trig'o-ni), n. [Gr. tri - treis, three, 
and gone, birth.] Threefold birth or pro- 
duct. ‘ Man . . . in whom be three distinct 
souls by way of trigony.' Howell. 

Trigram (tri'gram), n. Same os Trigraph. 
Trlip-ammatlc, Trigrammic ( tri-gram- 
mat' ik, tri-gram'mik), a. [Gr. tri = treis, 
three, and gramma, a letter.] Consisting of 
three letters, or three sets of letters. 
Trigraph (tri'graf), n. [Gr. tri = treis, three, 
and graphs, a writing.] A name given to 
three letters forming one simple sound ; a 
triphthong, as eau in beau. 

Trlgyn (tri'jinl, ti. [Gr. tri - treis, three, and 
gyn^, a female.] In hot. a plant having 
three styles. 

Trlgynla(tri-jln'i-a), 7i. pi. An order of plants 
in tlie Linnscan system, distinguished by 
the flowers having three styles or pistils, as 
in the bladder-nut. 

Trigynian, TrlmniouB (trI-jin'I-an, tri'jin- 
us), a. In hot. having three styles. 
Trihedral (trl-h6'dral), a. [See TRIHEDRON. ] 
Having three equal sides. 

Trihedron (tri-he'dron), n. [Gr. tri = treis, 
three, and hedra, side.] A flgme having 
three equal sides. 

Trlhllate (tn-hriat), a. [L. trihUatus—tn = 
tres, three, and hilum. ] In hot. having three 
hila or scars: applied to seeds. 

^^luate, Ti1joj?ou8(tri'jil-gftt, trl'iu-^s), 
a. [L.tri^ tres, three, mdjugum, yoke.] In 
hot. in three pairs.— A trijvgous leaf is a pin- 
nate leaf with three palw of leaflets. 
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Trilaminar (trl>laml-n6r), a, [L. tri^tree, 
three, and lamina, a plate or leaf.] Con- 
sisting or composed of threefold laminae or 
lavers of ceils, as of the blastoderm. 
Trilateral (trl.lat'6r-al), a. [L. tri=^tre«, 
three, and latus, latens, a side.] Having 
three sides, as a triangle. 
IWlatWally(tr!-lat'6r-al-li),adiJ. With three 
sides. 

Trilateralness (trMat'6r-al-neB),n. Quality 
of having three sides. 

Trilemma (tn-lem'ma), 71 . [Or. tri-treis, 
three, and limma, anything received, an as- 
sumption, from lambanO, to receive.] 1. In 
logic, a syllogism with three conditional pro- 
TOsitions, the major premises of which are 
^junctively affirmed in the minor. See Di- 
lemma.— 2. Hence, in general, any choice 
between three alternatives. 
TrllettO(tre-let'to),n. [It.] In7ntt^,ashort 
trill. 

Trilinear (trMin'e-6r), a. [L. tri-tres, three, 
and linea, a line.] Composed or consisting 
of three lines. 

Trilingual, Trilinguar (tri-ling'gwal, tri- 
ling'gwar), a. [L. <7*1= tres, three, and lingua, 
a tongue.] Consisting of three languages. 

The much-noted Rosetta Stone . . . bears upon 
its surface a trilingual inscription. Is, Taylor. 

Trlllteral(trMIt'6r-al), a. [L. tri=tre8, three, 
and litera, a letter.] Consisting of three 
letters ; as, a trUiteral root or word. — Tri- 
literal laiiguages, a term applied to the 
Semitic fa^y of tongues, because every 
word in them consists, in the first instance, 
of three consonants, which represent the 
essential idea expressed by the word, while 
special modifications are produced by cer- 
tain vowels or additional letters. 

Triliteral (tri-lit'6r-al), 91 . A word con- 
sisting of three letters. 

Triliteralneas (tri-lit'Ar-al-nes), 71. The 
quality of being triliteral. 

One of the chief and indisputable characteristics of 
Shemitic has, since the days of Chajug, been held to 
be their triliteralness. Deutsch. 

Trilith (trilith). n. [Gr. tri = treU, three, and 
lithos, a stone.] In archceol. an obelisk or 
other monument consisting of three stones. 
TrWthic (tri-lith'ik), a. Of or relating to a 
trilith; consisting of three stones. 
TrilitllOXl (tri'llth-on), 7i. [Gr. tri = trei8, 



Part of Stonehenge, a a, Trilithons 


three, and lithos, a stone.] Three large 
blocks of stone placed together like door- 
posts and a lintel, and standing by them- 
selves, as In sundry ancient monuments, 
rrlll (tril), n. [I^erhaps imitative of sound. 
D. trillen, Dan. trille, to trill, to quaver; It. 
triUo, a trill; G. triUer, a shake, a trill,] 1. A 
warbling, quavering sound ; a rapid, trem- 
bling series or succession of tones. —2. In 
music, same as Shake, 8 (a) and (6). 

I Ijave often pitied in a winter night a vocal musi- 
cian, and have attributed many of his trills and 
quavers to the coldness of the weather. Taller. 

3. A consonant pronounced with a trilling 
sound, as I or r. 

Trill (tril), v.i. To sing with a quavering or 
tremulousness of voice; to sing. 

While in our shades, 

Through the soft silence of the listening night, 

The sober-suited songstress trills her lay. Thomson. 

Trill, t tJ.f. (A form of thrill.] To twirl; to 
ttini round. Chaucer. 

Trill (tril), v.i. 1. To shake or quaver; to 
sound with tremulous vibrations. ' To judge 
of trilling notes and tripping feet.' Vryden. 
2. To sing with quavers; to pipe. 'That 
hears the latest linnet frtU.’ Tennyson. 
TrUlCtril), v.i. [Comp. Sw. triUa, Dan. trille, 
to roll, to turn round; D. driUen, to drill or 
bore by turning. As to meaning 2 compare 


the expression tears roffi7io down.] l.f To 
turn. CAaucer. —2. To flow in a small stream, 
or in drops rapidly succeeding each other; to 
trickle. 

And now and then an ample tear trill d down 

Her delicate cheek. Shak. 

Whisper'd sounds 

Of waters, trilling from the riven stone 

To find a fountain on the rocky floor. Glover. 

TrlUlaceSB (tril-li-a'se-e), n. pi. [From genus 
Trillium, from 'L.tres, three, from the ternary 
arrangement of the flowers.] A small nat. 
order of herbaceous, tuberose plants, belong- 
ing to Lindley’a Dictyogens. The fruit Is 
succulent, and said to be narcotic. One 
species, Paris quadrifolia, or herb Paris, is 
not uncommon in moist shady woods in 
Britain. (See Paris. ) Trillium erectum is a 
species belonging to the United States, where 
its fleshy roots are used as an astringent, 
tonic, and antiseptic medicine. 

TrllllbUb t (trilli-bub), ti. A cant term for 
anything trifling or worthless. ' All a gentle- 
man can look for of such trillibuhs.’ Mas- 
singer. 'Forget thy tricks and trillibuhs.’ 
Shirley. 

TrlUlng (tril'ing), n. 1. One of three children 
bom at the same birth.— 2. A composite 
crystal composed of three individuals. 
TrUlion (tril'yon), n. [Formed from tri-, 
three, and million.] The product of a mil- 
lion involved to the third power, or the 
product of a million multiplied by a million, 
and that product multiplied by amillion; the 
product of the square of a million multiplied 
by a million. Thus 1,000,000 x 1,000,000 = 
1 ,000,000,000,000, and this product multi- 
plied by a million = 1,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
According to the French notation the num- 
ber expressed by a unit, with twelve cyphers 
annexed, or 1,000,000,000,000. 

TrlUo (trind), n. [It.] In music, a trill or 
shake. ' Much humming to myself . . . 

the trillo.’ Pepys. 

Trilobate, Trilobed (tri-lo'bat or tri'lo-bat, 
tri'lobd), a. [Gr. tri-treis, three, and lobos, 
a lobe. ] Having three lobes. 

Trllobite (trilo-bit), 71. [ Gr. tri = treis, three, 
and lobos, a lobe.] One of an extinct and 
widely-distributed family of palaozoic Crus- 
tacea, nearly allied to the Phyllopoda. Tri- 
lobites are especially characteristic of the 
Silurian strata; about a dozen genera appear 
in the Devonian, three or four in the carbon- 
iferous, and none higher. They comprehend 
those species in which the body is divided 
Into three lobes, which run parallel to its 
axis. Trilobites are supposed by Burmeister 
to have moved by swimming in an inverted 
position, belly up, immediately beneath the 
surface of the water. When attacked they 
could roll themselves into a ball: They fed 
on small water animals, and inhabited gre- 
gariously and in vast numbers the shallow 
water near coasts. No antennso or limbs 
have yet been detected; ‘still,’ says Owen, 

‘ there can be no doubt they enjoyed such 
locomotive powers as even the limpet and 
chiton exhibit.’ The lenses of the eye are 
frequently beautifully preserved so as to be 
perceptible by the naked eye. In Asaphus 
caudatus each eye has 400 facets, and in A. 
tyrannus 6000. The species vary ^eatly in 
size, some being no larger than a pin’s head, 
while A . gigas is found 18 inches long. Pro- 



TriloWtcs. 

1, ParadoTrides bohemicus. a, Phacops latifrons. 

bably some so-called species are only larval 
or transition forms of others. 

Trllobltlc (tri-ld-bit'lk), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling a trilobite. 

TrllOCUlar (trl-iok^fl-l^r), a. [L. triss^tres, 
three, and loculus, a cell, dim. of locus, a 
place.] In hot. three-celled; having three 
cells for seeds; as, a trilocuiar pericarp. 
Trltogy (trll'o-jl), n. [Gr. trUogia, from 
treis, tria, three, and logos, speech, dis- 
course.] A series of three dramas, which, 


though each of them being in a certain 
sense complete in itself, yet bear a mutual 
relation to each other, and form but parts 
of one historical and poetical picture. 
The term belongs more particularly to the 
Greek drama. On the Athenian stage it be- 
came customary to exhibit on the same oc- 
casion three serious dramas or a trilogy, at 
first connected together by a sequence of 
subject, but afterwards unconnected and on 
distinct subjects, a fourth or satyric drama 
being also added, the characters of which 
were satyrs. Shakspere’s Henry VI. may 
be called a trilogy. Orote. 

TrHophOdOU (tri-lofo-donV 71 . [Gr. treis, 
three, lophos, a ridge, ana odous, odontos, 
a tooth. ] One of the two sections into 
which mastodons have been divided, the 
other being Tetralophodon, according as 
the crowns of their molars have three or 
four transverse ridges. 

Trilmninax, TrlluminouB (trMu'min-dr, 
tri-lu'mln-uB), a. [L. tri=tres, three, and 
lumen, light. ] Having three lights. 

Trim (trim), a. [A. Sax. irum, firm, strong, 
whence trymian, to establish, to prepare, 
to set in order, whence the modern mean- 
ing of the adjective. In to trim or steady 
a boat the ori^nal meaning is closely re- 
tained. Cog. 0. Sax. trimm, firm, L. G. be- 
trimmen, to make firm.] 1. Being neat and 
in good order ; properly adjusted ; having 
everything appropriate and in its right 
place; tight; snug; neat; tidy; smart; as, a 
trim or trim-hui\t ship; a person is trim 
when he is well shaped and firm ; his dress 
is trim when it sits closely and neatlv on 
his body; a hedge is trim when it is kept 
neat and not allowed to straggle. ‘The 
whiles the maskers marched forth in trim 
array.’ Spenser. ‘ 2’mn bowers.’ Tusser. 
And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. Milton. 

But all within 

The sward was trim as any garden lawn. Tennyson, 


2.t Nice; fine; ironically (as when we say, 
you’re a fine fellow!) ‘A trim exploit’ 
Shak. 

*Twas 

Trim sport for them that had the doing of it. Shak. 


Trim (trim), v.t pret, pp trimmed; ppr. 
trimming. [See the adjective.] 1. To make 
trim; to put in due order for any purpose; 
to adjust. 

Each muse in Leo's golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays. 

Po^. 

The hermit trimm' d his little fire. Goldsmith, 


2. I’o dress; to put in a proper state as re- 
gards clothes. 

1 was trimm' d in Julia's gown. Shak. 

3. To invest or embellish with extra orna- 
ments; to decorate, as with ribbons, braid, 
lace, &c. ; as, to trim a gown with lace.— 

4. To bring to a compact, neat, or orderly 
condition by removing all superfluous strag- 
gling loose appendages or matter from ; 
hence, to clip, pare, shave, prune, lop, or 
the like; as, to trim the hair; to trim a hedge 
or a tree. 

Metdiiboshcth, the son of Saul, came down to meet 
the king, and had neither dressed his feet, nor 
trimmed his beard. 3 Sam. xix. 34. 

6. In carp, to dress, as timber; to make 
smooth; to fit to anything.— 6. Haul, (a) to 
adjust, as a ship or boat, by arranging the 
cargo or disposing the weight of persons or 
goods so equally on each side of the centre 
and at each end that she shall sit well on the 
water and sail well, A vessel is said to be 
trimmed by the head or by the stern respec- 
tively when the weight is so disposed as to 
make her draw more water towards the 
head than towards the stem, or the reverse. 

My old friend, after having seated himself, . 
trimtned the boat with his coachman, who being a 
sober man, always serves for ballast on these occa- 
sions. j 4 ddison 


(h) To arrange in due order for sailing ; as, 
to trim the sails,— 7. To rebuke; to reprove 
sharply; also, to beat; to lick. [Colloq.] 

So ! Sir Anthony trims my master ; he is afraiil to 
reply to his father; then vents his spleen on poor 
Fag, Sheridan. 

—To trim away, t to lose or waste in fluctuat- 
ing between parties. 

He who would hear what every fool could say, 
Would never fix his thoughts, but ri'i'm his time 

Dry den. 

—To trim forth, i to trick out; to dress out; 
to set off. 

Thus trimtned forth, they bring me to the rout, 
Who, Crucifie him, crie with one strong shout. 

G. Herbert, 


F&te, fhr, fat, fall; mft, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mhve; ttlbe, tub, buU; oil, pound; tl. Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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—To trim up, to dress up; to put in proper 
order. 

I found her trimmiHg up the diadem 
On her dead mistress. Shak. 

Trim (trim), v.i. To hold a middle course 
or position between parties, so as to appear 
to favour each: from the nautical meaning. 
See Trim, v.t. 0. 

He (Halifax) trimnud, he said, as the temperate 
zone trims between intolerable heat and intolerable 
cold. Macaulay. 

Trim (trimX n. 1. Dress; garb. ‘Seeing him 
just past under the window in his woodland 
trim.* Sir W. Scott.— 2. State of prepara- 
tion; order; condition; disposition; as, I 
am in good trim to-day. ‘in the trim of 
an encounter.’ Chapman.— 3. The state of 
a ship or her cargo, ballast, roasts, Ac., by 
which she is well prepared for sailing.— 
Trim of the masts (naut.), their position 
in regard to the ship and to each other, as 
near or distant, far forward or much aft, 
erect or raking. 

Trlmembral (tri-mem'bral), a. Having or 
consisting of three members. 

Trlmera (tri'mdr-a), n. [Qr. tri = trei8, 
three, and meros, a 
I The name 

by Latreille to 
urth section of 
Coleoptera, includ- 
ing those which 

have each tarsus ^ 

composed of three 
articulations, as the 
lady-birds and puff- Trlmera. 

ball beetles. In the 

cut 1 shows the lady-bird (Cocclnella), 2 tar- 
sus of Coccinella, 8 antenna of do., 4 an- 
tenna of Eumorphus, 6 tarsus of Longitarsus. 
Trimerous (tii'mer-us), a. l. in hot consis- 
ting of three parts. A flower is said to be 
trimerous when it has three parts in the 
calyx, three in the corolla, and three sta- 
mens.— 2. Belonging to the Trimera. 
Trimester (tri mes^Wr), n. [Fr. trimestre, 
from L. prefix tri, three, and 

mensis, a month.] A term or period of 
three months. 

Trlmestral (tri-mes'tral), a. Same as Tri- 
mestrial. ‘ Monthly or trirnesfrai.’ Southey. 
Trlmestrlal (trl-mes tri-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a trimester; occurring every three 
months; quarterly. 

Trimeter (trim'e-t6r), n. [Or. trimetros, 
tri}n€tron—tri=treis, three, and metron, a 
measure.] A line or metrical division of 
verse consisting of three measures. 
Trimeter, Trlmetrlcal(trim'e-t6r. tri-met'- 
rik-al), a. Consisting of three poetical mea- 
sures, forming an iambic of six feet. 
Trlmetrlc (tri-met'rik), a. See Ortho- 
rhombic. 

Trimly (trim'li), adv. In a trim manner 
or condition; neatly; in good order. 

Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, ancTin tresses wrought. 

SptHser. 

Trimmer (trim'er), n. l. One who trims, 
fits, arranges, or ornaments; as, a coal- 
triminer, that is, a labourer who arranges 
the cargo of coal on board a ship.— 2. One 
who fluctuates between parties, especially 
political parties. The word has been used, 
in a good sense, of one who refuses to identify 
himself with any of the two opposing politi- 
cal parties of English history (Whig and 
Tory), on account of the extreme views or 
measures adopted by either party, and in a 
bad sense to a time-server or turncoat, who 
shifts his political allegiance to advance his 
interests. See also Trim, v.t. and v.i. 

We trimmers arc for holding all things even. 

Dry den. 

Nor Tory or Whig, observator or trimmer. 

May I be, nor against the law's torrent a swimmer. 

Dr. IV. Pope. 

8. In arcA. a piece of timber Inserted In a 
roof, floor, wooden partition, and the like, 
to support the ends of any of the joists, 
rafters, Ac.— 4. One who chastises or repri- 
mands; a sharp, shrewish person ; that by 
which a reprimand or chastisement is ad- 
ministered. [Colloq. ] 

I will show you his last epistle, and the scroll of 
my answer — egad, it is a trimmer. Sir IV. Scott. 

Trimming (trim'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who trims; the act of one who fluctuates 
between parties; inconstancy. South.— 2, Or- 
namental appendages to a garment, as 
lace, ribbons, and the like.— 8. The act of 
reprimanding or chastising ; a beating ; as, 
the boy deserves a trimming. [Colloq.]— 
4. pi. The accessories to any dish or article 



part.; 

given 

Uefo 


of food. ‘ A 1^ of mutton and trvnunings.' 
Thackeray. [Colloq.] 

Trlmmlngly (trim'mg-li), adv. In a trim- 
ming manner. 

Trlnmess (trim'nas), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being trim ; compactness ; neatness ; 
good order; snugness. 

Tnmorphic, TrlmorphouB (tri-mor'flk, 
tri-morrus), a. Of or pertaining to, or cha- 
racterized by, trimorpbism; having three 
distinct forms. 

With trimorphic plants there awe three forms like- 
wise, differing in the lengths of their pistils and sta- 
mens, in the size and emour of their pollen grains, 
and in some other respects; and as in each of the 
three forms there are two sets of stamens, the three 
forms possess altogether six sets of stamens and three 
kinds of pistils. Darwin. 


now restricted so as to include only those 
individuals in which the toes are partially 
webbed at the base. They are very closely 
allied to the ruffs and snipes. T. variahUu 
or alpina, the dunlin or purr ; T. oanutus, 
the knot, known also as the red sandpiper 
and asb-coloured sandpiper; T. minuta, the 
little stint or sandpiper ; T. maritinxa, 
the purple sandpiper, are members of the 

_genu8. 

niDgldM (trin'jl-de), n. pi. A family of 1cm- 
glrostral mrds, of which the genus Tringa is 
the type. These birds are distinguished by 
the gnat length, slenderness, and flexibility 
of the bill, and by the delicacy of the legs 
and the smallness of the hinder toe. See 
cut Dunlin. 


Trlmorphism (tri-morifizm), n. [Gr. tri = 
treis, three, and morvhi, form. ] The state or 
property ot having three distinct forms; spe- 
ciflcally— (a) in crystal, the property of crys- 
tallizing in three fundamentally different 
forms. Titanic anhydride Is an example of 
trimorphism. In one form it is the mineral 
anastase, in another rutile, in a third brook- 
ite. (b) In biol. existence in three distinct 
forms. 

There are, also, cases of dimorphism and trimor- 
phism, both with animats and plants. Thus, Mr. 
Wallace . . . has shown that the females of certain 
species of butterflies, in the Malayan archipelago, 
regularly appear under two or even three conspicu- 
ously distinct forms, not connected by intermediate 
varieties. Darwin. 

Trlmurti (tri-muriti), n. [Skr., from tri, 
three, and mitrti, the body. ] The name of the 
later Hindu triad or trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, conceived as an Inseparable unity. 
The sectaries of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
respectively make their god the original 
deity from which the trinity emanates; but 
considered separately Brahma is the creat- 
ing. Vishnu 
the preserv- 
ing, and Siva 
the destroying 
principle of 
the deity, 
while Trimur- 
ti is the phi- 
losophical or 
theological 
unity which 
combines the 
three separate 
forms in one 
self - existent 
betog. The 
Trimurti, from Coleman's Hindu Trimurti is 
Mythology. represented 

symbolically 

as one body with three heads, Vishnu at the 
right, Siva at the left, and Brahma in the 
middle. 

Trlmyarlaxx (trim-l-a'ri-an), n. [Gr. tri= 
treis, three, and mys, a muscle.] A bivalve 
which presents three muscular impressions. 

Trlnal (tri'nal), a. [L. trinus, threefold, from 
tree, three.] Threefold. *Trinal unity.' 
Milton. 

Trindle (trin'dl), v.t. pret. and pp. trindled; 
ppv. trindling. [Seel'RUNPLK.] 1. To allow 
to trickle or to run down in small streams. 
[Local.]— 2. To trundle or roll. 

Ihlndle (trin'dl), v.i. To trickle ; to run in 
a small stream. [Local] 

Trlndle-tallt (trin'dl-tal), n. A corruption 
of trundle-tail; a curled tail; an animal 
with a curled tail. 

Faith, sir, he went away with a flea in’s ear, 

Like a poor cur, clapping his trindle-tail 
Between his legs. Beau. &• FI. 

Trine (trin), a. [See Trinal.] Threefold; 
triple; as, trine dimension, that is, length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

Trine (trIn), n. 1. In astrol. the aspect of 
planets distant from each other 120 degrees, 
or the third part of the zodiac. The trine 
was supposed to be a benign aspect.— 2. A 
triad. ‘A single trine of brazen tortoises.' 
E. B. Bromiing. [Rare.] 

Trine (trin), v.t. pret. & pp. trined; ppr. 
trining. To put in the aspect of a trine. 

By fortune he was now to Venus trined, 

And with stern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. 

Dryden. 

Trinervate (trl-ndrivftt). a. [L. tri-tres, 
three, and nervus, a nerve.] In hot. having 
three unbranched vessels extending from 
the base to the apex : said of a leaf. 
Trlnerved, Trinerve (tri'n^rvd, tri'ndrv), 
a. In bot. same as Trinervate. 

Tringa (trin'ga), n. [Gr. tryngas, a bird 
memioned by Aristotle. 1 A genus of long!- 
rostral grallatorial birds, family Tringldw, 


Tringle (tring'gl), n. [Pr. ; origin unknown. ] 

1. In arch, a little square member or orna- 
ment, as a listel, reglet, platband, and the 
like, but particularly a little member fixed 
exactly over every triglyph.— 2. A lath ex- 
tended between the posts of a bedstead; a 
curtain-rod. 

Trinitarian (trin-i-t&'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to the Trinity, or to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Trinitarian (trin-l-t&'ri-an), n. 1. One who 
believes the doctrine of the Trinity.— 2. One 
of a religious order instituted in 1198, who 
made it their business to ransom Christian 
captives taken by the Moors and other in- 
fidels. 

Trinltarlanlsm (trin-i-t&'ri-an-lzm), n. The 
doctrine of trinitarians. 

Trinity (trin'l-ti), n, [O. E. trinitee {Chaucer, 
Ghwer), rY. trinitS, L. trinitas, from trinus, 
threefold , from tres, tria, three. ] 1. In theol. 
the union of three persons in one Godhead: 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.— 

2. A symbolical representation of the mys- 
tery of the Trinity frequent In Christian art. 
One of the most general forms in which the 
Trinity was shown in the church consisted 
of a figure of the Father seated on a throne, 
the head surrounded with a triangular nim- 
bus, or surmounted with a triple crown: 
Christ crucified in front, and the Holy Spirit, 
in the form of a dove, resting on the cross. 
The mystic union of the three Persons was 
also symbolized by various emblems or de- 
vices, in which three elements were com- 
bined into one whole, as for instance by 
the equilateral triangle, or a combination 
of the triangle, the circle, and sometimes 


Symbols of the Holy Trinity. 

the trefoil. — Trinity Sunday, the Sunday 
next after Whitsunday, observed by the 
Roman, Anglican, and other churches in 
honour of the Trinity. 

Trlnlty-llouBe (trin'i-ti-hous), n. An insti- 
tution incorpomted by Henry VIII. under 
the full title of the Corporation of the Elder 
Brethren of the Holy and Undivided Trinitj', 
and intrusted with the regulation and man- 
agement of the lighthouses and buoys of the 
shores and rivers of England. The corpora- 
tion is now empowered to appoint and li- 
cense pilots for the English coast, and has 
a general supervision over the corporations 
which have the charge of the lighthouses 
and buoys of Scotland and Ireland, subject 
to an appeal to the Board of Trade, to whose 
general svuperintendence the Trinity-house is 
also subject in matters relating to England. 
The corporation consists of a master, deputy- 
master, a certain number of acting elder 
brethren, and of honorary elder brethren, 
with an unlimited number of younger 
brethren, the master and honorary elder 
brethren being chosen on account of eminent 
social position, and the other members from 
seamen of the navy or the merchant ship- 
ping service who possess certain quallftca- 
tions. 

Trl^unltyt (trin-i-fl'ni-tl), n. Triunity; 
trinity. 

As for terms of trinity, triniunity, . . . and the 
like, they reject them as scholastic notions not to be 
found in Scripture. Milton. 

Trink (tringk), n. A kind of fishing-net; an 
old apparatus for catching fish. 

TZlnket (tring'ket), n. [Probably a nasal* 
ized form of trieket, from trick, to dress oat.] 
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1. A Bmall ornament, as a jewel, a ring, and 
the like. 

Beauty and use can so well agree together, that of 
all the triiik<ts wherewith they are attired, there is 
not one but serves to some necessary purpose. 

Str P. Sidttty. 

2. A thing of no great value; any small 
article: often used contemptuously. Btau, 
it f'l. 

Trinket (tring'ket), v. i. [The original sense 
may have been to pass trinkets or articles 
to and fro between.] To bargain; to negoti- 
ate; to hold secret communication; to have 
private intercourse; to intrigue; to traffic. 

Had the Popish lords stood to the interest of the 
Crown, and not (rinkited witli the enemies of that 
and themselves, it is probable they had kept their 
seats in the House of Lords for many years longer. 

Roger North. 

All this I was ready to do for a woman, who 
trinkets and traffics with my worst foes. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Trinket t (tring'ket), n. [Fr. trinquet, It. 
trinchetto, Sp. trinqueto, probably nasalized 
from L. triquetrus, triangular^ from tre», 
three, being originally a triangular sail.] 
A top-sail or topgallant sail. 

The trinket and the muacn were rent asunder. 

Hackluyt. 

Trinketer (tring'ket-6r), n. One who trink- 
ets, traffics, or intrigues, or carries on secret 
petty dealing; a trafficker; an intriguer. 

I have possessed this honourable gentleman with 
the full injustice which he has done and shall do to 
his own soul, if he becomes thus a trinketer with 
Satan. Sir IV. Scott. 

Trlnketiy (tring'ket-ri ), n. Ornaments of 
dress; trinkets collectively, trinketry 
on front, or neck, or breast. ' Southey. 
Trinklet (tring'kl),i7.i. pret. &pp. triukled; 
ppr. triukling. [ Comp, trinket, v. ] To 
tamper; to treat secretly or underhand; to 
trinket. 

Trinoctial (tri-nok'shal), a. [L. tri^tres, 
three, and tiox, noctis, night. ] Comprising 
three nights. 

Trlno<la(tri-n6'da),n. [L. tri=tre8, three, and 
nodug, a knot.] An old laud measure equal 
to 3 perches.— Triuotfa »iec«mto«,in Anglo- 
Saxon times, was a term signifying the three 
services due to the king in respect of tenure 
of lauds in England^for the repair of bridges 
and highways, the building and repair of 
fortresses, and expeditions against the king’s 
enemies. 

IWnodal (tri-n6'dal), a. (See Trinoda.] In 
bof. having three nodes only. 

Trinomial (tri-nd'mi-al), a. [Or. tri-treis, 
three, and norni, a division, from nemo, to 
divide ] In alg. consisting of three terms 
connected by the signs -f or — ; thusa-f 6-fc, 
or aj»— 2a;j/-f y* is a trinomial quantity. 
Trinomial (tri-no'mi-al), n. In alg. a trino- 
mial quantity. 

Trinominal (tri-nom'in-al), a. Same as 
Trinomial. 

Trio (tri'd or tre'd), n. [It., from L. trea, 
three.] 1. Three united. 

The trio were well accustomed to act together, and 
were linked to each other by ties of mutual interest 
and advantage. Dickens. 

2. In mugic, (a) a composition for three 
voices or three instruments, (b) A move- 
ment in Jth time, which often forms part of 
the minuet or movement in minuet form, 
such a.s occur in a symphony, (c) The per- 
formers of a trio or three-part composition. 
Triobolar.t Triobolaryt (tri-ob'd-ier. tri- 
oh'd-la-ri ). a, [L. trwbolarix — tres, three, 
and oholus, an obolus. ] Of the value of throe 
oboli or three halfpence; hence, mean; 
worthless. ‘Any triobolary pasquiller.’ 
Howell. 

Trioctahedral (tri-ok'ta-he"(lral), a. [Prefix 
tri, and octahedral.] In crystal, prosentiug 
three ranges of faces, one above another, 
each range containing eight faces. 

Trloctile (tn-ok'tn), n. [Prefix tri, three, 
and octile. ] In astrol. an aspect of two 
planets with regard to the earth, when they 
are three octants or eighth parts of a circle, 
that is 136‘, distant from each other. 
TriOdia (tri-d'di-a), n. A genus of grasses, 
belonging to the tribe Avenete, a British 
species of which is T. decmribem, or heath- 
grass, See HEATH-ORAH.S 
MX»Cla(tri-e'8i-a),nj?i. [ar.tn=fr<»£«, three, 
and oikoB, a house. ] The third order of plants 
in the class Polygamia, in the Liumean sys- 
tem. It comprises plants with unisexual 
and bisexual flowers on three separate plan ts, 
or having flowers with stamens only on one, 
pistils on another, and bisexual flowers on 
a third. The flg-tree and fan-palm are ex- 
amples. 


TrlosolOUB (tri-d'shus), a. In 6ot. having 
male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers, 
each on different plants ; pertaining to the 
order Trioecia. 

Triole (trd'ol), n. In music, the same as 
Triplet. 

Triolet (tri'5-let, tre'd-let), n. [Dim. of trio.] 
A stanza of eight lines, in which the first 
line is repeated after the third, and the 
first and second lines after the sixth. It is 
suited to playful and light subjects. 
Txlones (tri-O'nez), n. pi. [L. , the ploughlng- 
oxen. hence the constellations of the Wain.] 
In astron. a name sometimes given to the 
seven principal stars in the constellation 
Ursa Major, popularly called Chai les’s Waia 

monychldaa, Trionyddm (tri-o-nik'i-de, 
tri-o-nis'i-de), n. pi. (From genus Trionyx, 
from Gr. trir=treis, three, and onyx, ony- 
chos, a finger or toe nail. The proper spell- 
ing is therefore Trionychidoi.] The mud- 
turtles or soft-tortoises, a family of fresh- 
water chelonian reptiles, distinguished by 
the imperfect development of the carapace, 
which is covered by a smooth leathery skin, 
by having the ribs expanded and united to 
one another near the bases and having aper- 
tures near the extremities, and by horny 
jaws furnished with fleshy lips. All the 
members are carnivorous. The soft-shelled 
tortoise {Trionyx ferox) and the large and 
fierce snapping-turtle of the United States 
(Chelydra serpentina"^ are examples. The 
latter is capable of biting through a stick 
half an inch in diameter. The Trionyx 
Niloticua is highly serviceable in the Nile 
and other rivers in destroying young croco- 
diles and alligators. 

Tlionyx (tri-o'niks), n. A genus of tortoises, 
comprising those which are soft -shelled. 
See above article. 

Trior (tri'or), n. [From try.] In law, a per- 
son appointed by the court to examine 
whether a challenge to a panel of jurors, or 
to any juror. Is just. 

TriOflteum (tri-os'te-um), M. [Or. tri-tres, 
three, and osteon, a bone.] A small genus of 
coarse, hairy, leafy, perennial herbs, with 
pointed connate leaves and sessile flowers 
solitary or clustered in the axils, imt. order 
Caprifoliacete. They are natives of North 
America and the mountains of Central Asia. 

Trip (trip), V. i. [A lighter and non-nasaliz^ 
form of the root of tramp; comp. Dan. trippe, 
Sw. trippa, D. trippen, G. trippen, trippedn, 
to trip; Dan. trip, a short step; Goth, trim- 
pan (with m inserted), to step, to trip. See 
Tramp.] 1. To run or step lightly; to move 
or walk with quick, light steps; to move the 
feet nimbly, as in running, waking, dancing, 
or the like. 

7'ri/> no further, pretty sweeting. Shak, 

She boiamied by and tripfd so light, 

Tiaey h.-wl not time to take a steady sight. 

Dry den. 

2. To take a voyage or journey ; to make a 
jaunt or excursion. — 3. To stumble; to strike 
the foot against something, so as to lose the 
step and come near to fall ; to make a false 
step ; to lose the footing ; to make a false 
movement. 

A blind will tlierenpon comes to be led by a blind 
understanding; there is no remedy, but it must trip 
and stumble. South. 

4. To offend ngainst morality, propriety, or 
rule ; to take a wrong step ; to err ; to go 
wrong. Shuk. 

For Jenny, iny cousin, had conic to the place, and I 
knew right well 

That Jenny had trif>t in her time; I knew, but I 
would not tell. Tennysott. 

Trip (trip), v.t. pret. <t pp. tripped; ppr. trip- 
ping. 1. To cause to fall by striking the 
feet suddenly from under the person ; to 
cause to stumble, make a false step, or lose 
the footing by striking the feet or checking 
their free action : often followed by up; as, 
to trip or ty'ip up a man in wrestling; to 
trip up the heels, ‘He . . . tripped me 
behind. ’ Shak. ‘ Tript up thy heels.’ Shak. 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels 
of his cause. Rramhall. 

2. To cause to fail ; to put something in the 
way of. ‘To trip the course of law.’ Shak. 

3, 'To catch in a fault, offence, or mistake ; 
to detect in a misstep. ‘These her women 
can trip me if I err.' Shak. — A. Naut. to 
loose, as an anchor from the bottom, by its 
ca>)le or buoy-rope. 

Trip (trip), n. [See v.i.] 1. A light short 
step; a lively movement of the feet; hence, 
the sound of such a step. 

His heart bounded as he could sometimes hear the 
trip of a light, female step glide to or from the door 
of the hut. Sir tV, Scott. 


2. A short journey or voyage ; an excursion 
or jaunt. 

1 took a trip to London on the death of the queen. 

Pope. 

3. A sudden seizure or catoh by which a 
wrestler throws his antagonist. 

He, stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Dryden. 

4. A stumble by the loss of foothold, or a 
striking of the foot against an object.— 6. A 
failure; a mistake; a slight error arising 
from haste or inconsideration. 

They then, who of each trip the advantage take, 
Find but those faults which they want wit to make. 

Dryden. 

6. JVawt. a single board or tack in plying to 
windward.— S yn. Stumble, failure, mistake, 
excursion, jaunt, ramble, tour. 

Trip (trip), n. [Allied to troop. See Troop. ] 
1. A number of animals together; a flock; 
[Provincial. J— 2. t A body of men; a troop. 
^Mpaleolate (tri-pa'le-o-lat), a. In bot. con- 
sisting of three pales or paleee, as the flower 
of a bamboo. 

Tripang (tri-pang'). Same as Trepang. 
Trlparted (tri-pait'ed), a. [See TRIPARTITE. ] 
1. In her. parted into three 
\ rmn y pieces,- applicable to the 
' ' field as well as to ordin- 

aries and charges ; as, tri- 
parted in pale ; a cross tri- 
pa rted. —2. In bot. divided 
Into three segments which 
extend nearly to the base 
of the port to which they 
Cross triparted, belong. 

Tripartible (tri-pkr'ti-bl), 
a. Partible or divisible into three pieces 
or parts. 

Trlpartlent (trl-pilr'shi-ent), a. Dividing 
into three parts ; said of a number that 
divides ano^er into three equal parts, as 
2 with regard to C. 

Tripartite ( trip 'ar- tit or tri -par 'tit), a. 
[From L. tripartitus — tri = tree, three, and 
partitus, pp. of partior, to part, to divide.] 

1. Divided into three parts. — Tripartite lea/, 
in bot. a leaf which is divided into three 
parts down to the base, but not w holly sepa- 
rate.- 2. Having three corresponding parts 
or copies. 

Our indentures tripartite are drawn. Shak. 

3. Made or concluded between three parties; 
as. a tripartite treaty. 

Trlpartltely (<rip'ar-tit-li or tri-pitritlt-li ), 
adv. In a tripartite manner; by a division 
into three parts. 

Trlpartltion (trip-ar-ti'sbon or tri-pHrt-i'- 
sbon), H. 1. A division into three parts. — 

2. A division by three, or the taking of a 
third part of any nuniber or tpiantity. 

Tripasclial (tri-pas'kal). a. [Prefix tri, and 
paschal ] Including three passovers. 

Tripe (trip), n. [Fr. tripe, Sp. and Pg. tripa. 
It. trippa, tripe. 'I'he word appears to be 
of Celtic origin: W. tripa, Ir. triopns, Annor. 
stripen, tripe.] 1. 'I'be entrails generally; 
hence in contempt, the belly : in these senses 
generally used in the plural. ‘ The greedy 
gripes might tear out all thy trijKs.' Skel- 
ton. ‘Trembling tripes of sacrificed herds.’ 
Sylvester. —2. 'I'lic large stomach of rumi- 
nating animals when prepared for food. 

How say yon to a fat tripe finely boiled? Shak. 

Tripedal (tri'ped-al), a. [L. tnpedaUs— 
tri = tres. three, and pcs, pedis, a foot. ] 
Having three feet. 

Tripe-de-roche (trep-d^-rOsh), n. [Fr., lit 



Tripe-de-roche {Gyrophora Afuhlenbergii). 


b, One of the spores magaihed. 

rock tripe.] A vegetable substance consti- 
tuting an article of food extensively used 
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by the hunters In the arctic regions of North 
America. It is furnished by various species 
of Gyrophora and Umbilicaria, belonging to 
the tribe of lichens. Tripe-de-roche is nu- 
tritive, but bitter and purgative. i 

Trlpel (trip'el), n. Same as Tripoli. 

Trlpeman ( trip'man ), n. A man who sells 
tripe. Swi/t. 

Trlpennate (trl-pen'nat), a. In hot tri- 


plnnate. 

Mpersonal (tri-p^r'son-al), a. [Prefix tri, 
ana personal. ] Consisting of three persons. 

‘ One tripersonal Godhead.’ MUton. 

Tripersonalist (trl-per'son-al-ist), n. A 
name applied to a believer in the Irinity; a 
trinitarian. 

Trlpersonallty (tri-p6i*'son-al"i-ti). n. The 
state of existing in three persons in one 
Godhead. 

As for the terms of trinity, triniunity, co-essentiality, 
tripersonality, and the like, they reject them as 
scholastic notions, not to be found in Scripture. 

MUton. 

Trlpery (trip'ri), n. A place where tripe is 
prepared or sold. Quart. Rev. 

l^pe-Stone (trip'stdn), n. A name given 
to anhydrite composed of contorted plates, 
from its bearing some resemblance to the 
convolutions of the intestines. It has been 
found in Poland. 

Trlpetalold(tri-pet'al-oid),a. [Gr. tri=tr€i8, 
three, patalon, a leaf, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] In bot. appearing as if furnished 
with three petals; as, a tripetaloid corolla. 

TrlpetalouB ( tri-pet 'al-us), a. [Gr. «?•£= 
treis, three, and petalon, a leaf.] In bot. 
three-petalled; having three petals or flower 
leaves. 

Tripe - yisaged (trip'viz-ajd), a. Having a 
face resembling tripe, probably in paleness 
or sallowness, or in being flabby, baggy, and 
expressionless : an epithet applied by Doll 
Tearsheet to the beadle in Henry IV., pt. 
ii. Shak. 

Trip-hammer ftrip'ham-mfer), n. A large 
hammer used in forges; a tilt-hammer 
(which see). 

Triphane (tri'fan), n. [Gr. triphanP.s, ap- 
pearing threefold ~ tri - treis, three, and 
phainO, to appear. ] Haiiy’s name for Spo- 
dumene. See Spopumene. 

Trlphasia (tri-fa'’8i-a). n. [Gr. triphasios, 
triple— the calyx is three-toothed, and there 
are three petals. ] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Aurantiacese, found in India, Cochin- 
China, and China, but now naturalized and 
cultivated in the West Indies. The species 
are thorny shrubs, with trifoliate leaves. 



Trijihasia trifoIiat;u 

The fruit of T. tri/oliata, which is both pre- 
served and eaten, has an acid taste ; and 
the plant is sometimes cultivated in gardens 
on account of the sweet-scented white 
flowers and orange berries. The genus is 
practically confined to this species, one for- 
merly associated with it being referred to 
Atalantia, and two others but imperfectly 
known. 

Triphthong (trif' thong or trip'thongV n. 
[Gr. tri ~ treis, three, andp/if/ionf/^,8ouna. ] A 
combination of three vowels in a single syl- 
lable forming a simple or compound sound; 
a group of three vowel characters represent- 
ing corabinedly a single or monosyllabic 
sound, as eau in heau, wn in adieu, eye, 
&c, ; a trigraph. 

TriphthongaKtrif-thong'gal or trip-thong'- 
gal), a. Pertaining to a triphthong; consist- 
ing of a triphthong. 

Trlphyllne (tri'fi-lin), n. [From Gr. tri- 
trm, three, and phyU, a family, a class, in 
allusion to its containing three phosphates.] 
A mineral, consisting of the phosphates of 
iron, manganese, and lithium. 

Trlph3rllOUB (trl-fll'us). a. [Gr. tri^treis, 
three, and phyllon, leaf ] In bot. three- 
leaved ; having three leaves. 

THplimate (trl-pin'n&t), a. [Prefix tri, and 


pinnate (which see).] In bot. threefold 

pinnate : said ot a leaf in which there are 

three series of pinme or leaflets, as when 

the leaflets of 

a bipinnate leaf 

are themselves 

pinnate. 

TOpinnatlfld _ „ 


(tri -pin -nat' i- 
nd), a. In bot. " 
piunatifld with 
the segments 
twice divided 
in a pinnatifld SSS&te’ 
manner. 

TripinnatlBect ^ 

( tri - pin- nat 'i- 

sekt), a. In bot. 

parted to the i 

base in a tri- 

pinnate man- Tripinnate Leaf, a, Pinna, 
ner, as a leaf. Pinnules. 

TriplaBlaiit(tri- 

pla'zhi-an), a. [Gr. triplasios, thrice as 
many.] Threefold; triple; treble. 

Triple (trip'l),a. [Fr. triple, from L. triplus, 
threefold, triple, from tres, tria, three, and 
term. -plu8,Qr. -jpfoo«,fromrootof »fco,tofill, 
Vi. full.] 1. Consisting of three united; three- 
fold; as, a triple knot. ‘The triple pillar.' 
Shak. * By thy triple shape as thou art seen. ’ 
Dryden.—2. Three times repeated; treble.— 
S.t One of three; third. ‘Which ... he bad 
me store up as a triple eye, safer than mine 
own two.’ Shak. —Triple crown, the crown 
or tiara worn by the popes : so termed from 
its consisting of throe crowns placed one 
above another, surrounding a high cap or 
tiara of silk. See Tjatha.— T riple salts, the 
name formerly given to chemical com- 
pounds consisting of one acid and two dif- 
ferent bases, or of two acids and one base; 
but such salts are now more properly desig- 
nated double salts, most of them consisting 
of the same acid and two different bases, as 
Rochelle salts, which are composed of soda, 
potassa, and tartaric acid.— Triple time, in 
music, time or rhythm of three beats, or of 
three times three beats in a bar, indicated 
in the signature of the movement thus: — 
three minims (or their equivalents in time 
value) in a bar; = three crotchets (or 
their equivalents) in a bar; = three quav- 
ere (or their equivalents) in a bar; with the 
less usual and signatures, which 
murk what is usually called compound triple 
time. — Triple tree, an old name for the 
gallows, from the two posts and crossbeam 
of which it wtis composed. 

A wry mouth on the triple tree puts an «nd to all 
discourse about us. Tatn Brtnon. 

Triple (trip'l), v.t. pret. &, pp. tripled; ppr. 
tripling. To make threefold or thrice as 
much or as many; to treble. ‘ Enriched with 
annotations tripling their value.’ Lamb. 
Triple (trip'l), v.i. 'Fo increase threefold. 
Triple-crowned (trip'I-kronnd), a. Having 
three crowns ; wearing a triple crown, as 
the nope. 

Triple-lieaded (trip'l-hed-ed), a. Having 
three heads; as, the triple-headed dog Cer- 
berus. 

Triple - nerved (trip'l-nfervd), a. In bot. 
triple-ribbed (which see). 

Triple-ribbed (trip'l-ribd), a. In hot. a term 
applied to a leaf in which two ribs emerge 
from the middle one a little above its base. 
Triplet (trip'let), n. [Dim. fron> triple.] 
1. A collection or combination of three of a 
kind, or three united.— 2. In poetry, three 
verses or lines rhyming together; as— 

Waller was smooth, but Dryden taufjht to join 

The varyiiijj verso, the full rc-soiindinj^ line. 

The long niaje.stic march atid energy divine. 

Pope. 

3. In music, a group of three notes to be 

J ierfornied in the time of two. The triplet 
B indicated by a slur and the figure 3 over 
or under the notes.- 4. A combination of 
three plano-convex lenses, in a compound 
microscope, which serves to render the ob- 
ject clear and distinct, and free from dis- 
tortion. It is an improvement upon the 
doublet. (See Doublet ) Also, a hand mi- 
croscope consisting of three double-convex 
lenses. — 6. One of three children at a birth, i 
[Not a very good usage, but convenient.] 
Trlple-turnedt (trlp^-t6md),a. Three times 
unfaithful; thrice faithless. Shak, 

Triplex (trlp'leks), n. [L ] 1. Triple time 
In music. Shak.— 2. Same as Treble. 
Triplicate (trip'li-k&t), a. [L. triplicatus, 


Tripinnate Leaf, a, Pinna. 
b. Pinnules. 


pp. of triplico, to triple — fres, three, and 
plico, to fold.] Made thrice as much; three- 
fold.— Tripiicafe ratio, in math, the ratio 
which the cubes of two quantities bear to 
one another, compared with the ratio which 
thequan titles themselves bear to each other. 
Thus the ratio of to h'^ is triplicate of the 
ratio of a to b. Similar solids are to each 
other in the triplicate ratio of their homo- 
logous sides or like linear dimensions. 

Trl^pUcate (trip'li-kat), n. A third paper or 
thing, corresponding to two others of the 
same kind. 

Trlpllcate-temate (trip'ii-kat-t6r'nat), a. 
In oot. thrice ternate. The same as Triter- 
nate (which see). 

Triplication (trip-li-ka'shon), n. l. The act 
of trebling or making threefold, or adding 
three together.— 2. In civil law, the same as 
sur-rejoinder in common law. 

TripUcltjr (tri-plis'i-tl), n. [Fr. tripliciU, 
from L. tHplex, fripftm, triple.] 1. The state 
of being triple or threefold; trebleness.— 
2. In astrol. the division of the signs ac- 
cording to the number of the elements, each 
division consisting of three signs. See Tri- 
QON. 

TripUcostate, Triplinerved (trip-Ii-kos'- 
tat, trip-li-n6rvd'), a. In bot. triple-ribbed. 

TripUte (trip'lit), n. [From triple.] A dark- 
brown mineral, consisting of phosphoric 
acid and the oxides of manganese and iron. 

Triply (trip'll), adv. In a triple or threefold 
manner. 

Triply-ribbed (trip'Il-ribdl, a. Infto^. having 
a pair of large ribs branening off from the 
main one above the base, as in the leaves of 
many species of sunflower. 

Trip-madam (trip'mad-am), n. A plant, 
Sedurn rejlexum. 

Tripod (tri'pod), n. [Gr. tripous, tripodos— 
tri=ireis, three, and pous, podos, a foot.] 
1. In class, antiq. any utensil or article of fur- 
niture resting on three feet; specifically, (a) 
a three-legged seat 

S or table, (o) A pot 
or caldron used for 
boiling meat, and 
either raised upon a 
three-legged frame 
or stand, or made 
with three feet in 
the same piece with 
itself, (c) A bronze 
altar, resembling 
closely in form, pro- 
bably, the framed 
caldron described, 
with the addition of 
three rings at the 
top to serve as 
^ handles. It was ap- 

parently from a trl- 

Amique Tripcni. pod of this nature, 
with a flat round 
top added to he used as a seat, that the 
Pythian prieBtesses at Delphi gave their 
oracular responses. The celebrity of this 
tripod led to innumerable imitations of 
it, which were made to be used in sacrifice; 
and beautifully ornamented tripods of simi- 
lar form, made of the precious metals, were 
given as prizes at the Pythian games and 
elsewhere, and were frequently placed as 
votive gifts in the temples, especially In 
that of Apollo. — 2. In surv. a three-legged 
frame or stand, usually jointed at the top, 
for 8Ui)porting a theodolite, compass, or 
other instrument. 

Trlpodlan (tri-po'di-an), n. An ancient 
stringed instrument resembling in form the 
Delphic tripod, whence its name. 

Trlpody (tri'po-di), ??. [See Tripod.] In 
pros, a scries of throe feet. 

Irlpoli (trip'o-li), n. A mineral originally 
brought from Tripoli, used in polishing 
metals, marble, glass, &c. It is a kind of 
siliceous rottenstone composed of the shields 
of microscopic infusoria and diatomacew, 
occurring massive, with a coarse dull earthy 
fracture. It is of a yellowish gray or white 
colour, meagre, and rough to the touch, 
and yields readily to the nail. The varieties 
of tripoli differ considerably in composition, 
less or more of alumina, oxide of iron, &c., 
being often present. It has a fine hard 
grain, but is not compact. It imbibes water, 
which softens it, but it does not mix with 
the water. Tripoli is found in France, Italy, 
and Germany, as well as in Tripoli. 
Tripoline (trlp'o-lln), a. 1. Pertaining to 
Trfj^li, the mineral.— 2. In geog. pertaining 
to Wpoll, a state and a city In North 
Africa. 
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TtipoUtaa (tri-pori-tan), n. 1. A naUve of 
Tr^lL— 2. Relating or belonging to Tri- 
poli 

Mpoly (trip'd-li), n. Tripoli (which see). 
Tilpof (tri'posX n. [Gr. tripous, a tripod.] 

1. A tripod. 

Crazed fool, who would’st be thooght an oracle, 
Come down from off the tri^as and speak plain. 

Dry den. 

2. In Cambridge ITniyerstty, the list of the 
suooessful candidates for honours in any of 
the departments of mathematics, classics, 
moral sciences, natural sciences, <fcc., ar- 
ranged in three classes or grades, or the 
honoor examination itself in any of these 
departments. In the mathematical tripos 
the three grades are called respectively 
wranglers, senior optimes, and junior op- 
times; in the other triposes they are called 
lirst, second, and third class. There are 
now in all some ten triposes in which 
lionours may be gained. 

Trlppaat (trip'ant), a. In ^ 

her. a term applied to 
beasts of chase, as passant 
is to beasts of prey, <fec. 

The animal is represented 

with the right foot lifted 

up, and the other three 

feet as it were upon the 

ground, as if trotting — Stag trippant 

Counter trippant is when 

two animals are borne trippant contrary 

ways, as if passing each other out of the 

field. 

Trlppe,t«. A small piece (of cheese). Chau- 
cer. 

Tripper (trip'6r). ». One who trips or trips 
up; one that walks nimbly. 

Tripping (trip'ing), a. 1. Quick; nimble; 
stepping quickly and lightly. —2. In her. 
same as Trippant. 

TWpping (tnp'in^), n. 1. The act of one 
who trips.— 2. A light dance. Milton. 
Trippingly (trip'ing-li), adv. In a tripping 
manner; with a light nimble quick step; 
with agility or light airy motion; with rapid 
but clear enunciation; nimbly. 



Stag trippant 


Sing and dance it trippingly, Shak. 

Speak the speech . . . trippingly on the tongue. 

SJtnk. 

TripKlB (trip'sis), n. [Gr. tripsis, friction, 
ttie act of rubbing, from tribO, to rub.] l.The 
act of reducing a substance to powder; tri- 
turation.— 2. In med. the process of sham- 
pooing. See Shampoo. 

IMpterous (trip't^r-us), a. [Or. tri=treis, 
three, and pteron, a wing ] Three- winged; 
said of a leaf. 

TripUch (trip'tik), n. Same as Triptych. 

TriptOte (trip'tdt), n. [L. triptoturn. Or. 
triptdton—tri=treis, three, and ptotos, fall- 
ing. ptosis, the case of a word. ] In pram, a 
noun having three cases only. 

IMptych (trip'tik), n. [Or. tri=treis, three, 
and ptychi, a fold or folding.] 1. A picture, 
carving, or other representation in three 
compartments side by side; most frequently 
such as is used for an altar-piece. The cen- 
tral picture is usually complete in itself. 
The subsidiary designs on either side of it 
are smaller, and frequently correspond in 



Triptych.— Painting by Allegretto Nucci, 1465, 


size and shape to one half of the principal 
picture. When in the latter form and Joined 
to it by hinges they can be folded over and 
form a cover to it. The outsides of the 
folding parts or shutters have sometimes 
designs painted on them. —2. A writing tablet 
in three parts, two of which might be folded 
over the middle part ; hence, sometimes, a 
book or treatise in three parts or sections. 

TriptydlOll (trlp'tlk-on), n. A triptych. 


Tripndiary (trl-pft'di-a-rix Cl*- tripu- 
(Hum, measured stamping, a leaping, a sol- 
emn religious dance.] Pertainiim to danc- 
ing; performed by dancing. Sir T. Browne. 
TrU>ti<Uate (tri-pu'di-&t), v.i. pret. A pp. 
tiipudiated; ppr. tripudiating. [L. tripu- 
dio, tripudiatum, to leap, to dance.] To 
dance. Culvenoell. 

Tripudlation (tri-pfi'di-k"8hon), n. [See 
Tripudiatb.] Act of dancing. Carlyle. 
Tripyramld (tri-pir'a-mid), n. A kind of 
spar composed of three-sided pyramids. 
Trlquetra (trl-kwS'tra), n. [L. triquetrus, 
triangular.} 1. In anat. a terhi employed 
to designate the triangular bones sometimes 
found in the course of the lambdoidal suture. 
2. In ar6h. an interlaced ornament, of fre- 
quent occurrence in early northern monu- 
ments. 

Triquetral (trl-kwe'tral), a. Triangular. 
TriquetroUB (tri-kwe'trus), a. [L. trique- 
trus, from tres, tria, three.] 1. Three-sided; 
triangular; having three plane or concave 
sides.— 2. In hot having three acute angles 
with concave faces, as the stems of many 
plants; ^ree-edged; three-cornered, 
lilradlate, Trlradlated (tri-r&'dl-at, trl- 
ra'di-at-ed), a. [L. tri^tres, three, and 
radius, a ray.] Having three ravs. 
Tri-reotangular (tri-rek-tang^gu-16r). a. 
Having three right angles, as certain spher- 
ical triangles. 

Trireme (tri'rem), n. [L. triremis~tri = tres, 
three, and remus, an oar.] A galley or ves- 
sel with three benches or ranks of oars on 
a side, a common class of war-ship among 
the ancient Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, 
&c. The trireme was also provided with a 
lai^e square sail, which could be raised 
during a fair wind to relieve the rowers, but 
was never employed in action. At first 
the victory fell to the trireme which had 
the ^eatest number or the most skilful of 
fighting men on board rather than to the 
best manceuvred vessel; but in later times 
the latter generally decided the contest in 
its favour by disastrously ramming its an- 
tagonist amidships, or disabling the banks 
of rowers on one side. 

Irirhomboldal (tri-rom-bol'dal), a. [Prefix 
tri, and rhomhoidal.] Having the form of 
three rhombs. 

Trisacramentarian (tri-8ak'ra-meu-ta"ri- 
an), n. [Prefix tri, and sacrament ] One of 
a religious sect who admit of throe sacra- 
ments and no more. 

Trisaglon (tri-sa'gi-on), n. [Gr. trisagios, 
thrice \\o\y—tris—treis, three, and hayios, 
holy. ] One of the doxologies of the Eastern 
Church, repeated In the form of verslcle 
and responses by the choir In certain parts 
of the liturgy, and so called from the 
triple recurrence in it of the word hagios 
(holy). 

Trtse (tris), v. t. pret. & pp. trised; ppr. tris- 
ing. Naut. to haul and tie up; to trice. 
See Trick 

Trisect (tri-sekt'), v.t. [L. tri=tres, three, 
and seco, secturn, to cut.] To cut or divide 
into three equal parts. 

Could not I have reduced it a drop a day, or by 
adding water, have bisected or trisected a drop, 

De Quincey. 

TriBecUon (tri-sek'shon). n. [L. tri=tres, 
three, and sectio, a cutting.] The division 
of a thing into three parts; particularly, in 
geometry, the division of an angle into three 
equal parts. The trisection of an angle, 
geometrically, was a problem of great cele- 
brity among the Greek mathematicians. 
The indefinite trisection of an angle cannot 
be accomplished by plane geometry, or by 
the line and circle, but it may be effected by 
means of the conic sections and some other 
curves, as the conchoid, quadratrlx, Ac. , the 
method employed by the ancient geometers. 
In modern analysis there is no more diffi- 
culty in trisecting an angle than in finding a 
cube root. 

TrifepalOlUl (tri-sep'al-us), a. [Prefix tri, 
and sepal] In bot. having three sepals, or 
small bracts of a calyx. 

TriseriaL TrtMriate (tri-sfi'ri-al, tri-ss'ri- 
at), a. [Prefix tri, three, and series.] In 
bot arranged in three rows, one beneath 
another. Gray. 

Trlsetmn (tn-sg'tum), n. [Prefix tri, three, 
and L. seta, a bristle. From the three awns 
of the flower.] A genus of grasses separated 
from the Avena of Linn. It contains two 
British species, T. /taveseerw, yellow oat- 
grass, and T. pubesoens, downy oat-grass. 
The former is common, eq>ecially in rich 
pastures, and sheep are very fond of it 


TrisbaglOll (tris-h&'gi-on), n. See TiusA- 
oroN. 

TriBmxui (tris^mus)^ n. [Gr. trismos, gnash- 
ing of the teeth, from trizb, to gnatm.] A 
species of tetanus aileoting the under jaw 
with spastic riridity; locked -jaw. There 
are two kinds of trismus, one attacking In- 
fants during the two first weeks from their 
birth, and the other attacking persons of 
all i^es, and arising from cold or a wound. 
See Tetanus. 

Trlaootaliedroii (tris-ok'ta-h6"dron), n. 
[Gr. tris, three times, okto, eight, and hedra, 
face.] A solid bounded by twenty -four 
equal faces, three corresponding to each 
face of an octahedron. 

Trispast, Trispaston (tri'spast, tri-ipas'- 

ton), n. [Gr. tri=treis, three, and spab, to 
draw.] A machine with three pulleys act- 
ing in connection with each other for rais- 
ing great weights. Brands A Cox. 
TrupermouB (trl-spArimus), a. [Gr. fri= 
treis, three, and sperma, seed.] In bot. 
three-seeded; containing three seeds; as, 
a trispermous capsule. 

TriBplanchnlc(trI-8plangk'nik), a. [Prefix 
tri, and splawknic.] In anat a term ap- 
plied to the great sympathetic nerve: so 
called because it distributes its branches to 
the organs in the three great splanchnic 
cavities, the head, the chest, and the abdo- 
men. 

TrisiLt IriBtfolt (trist, trlst'fql), a. [L. 
fmtw, sad.] Sad; sorrowful; gloomy. ‘Trist- 
ful viet^e.' Shak. 

TriBt6,t v.t To trust. ‘As ye be he that 
I love most and triste. ' Chaucer. 

Tri8te,t n. [From trust; Sc. tryst] A post 
or station in hunting. Chaucer. 

Tristfu!^ t (trist'fql-li), adv. Sadly. 
TriBtiCllOllB (tri'stik-us), a. [Gr. tri -treis, 
three, and stickos, a row.] In bot. arranged 
in three rows. 

TllBtltiatdt (tris-tish'i-at), v. t [L. tristUia, 
sadness, from tristis, sad.] To make sad. 
‘Wliom calamity doth so much tristiiiate.’ 
Feltham. 

Tristyt (tris'ti), a. [See Trist.] Sorrowful 
sad. 

TriBUlct (tri'sulk), n. [L. trisulcus— tres, 
three, ana sulcus, a furrow.] Something 
having three forks, as the three-pointed 
thunderbolt of Jove. ‘The threefold effect 
of Jupiter’s trisulc, to burn, discuss, and 
terebrate.' Sir T. Browne. 

TriBtQct (tri'sulk), a. Same as Trisulcate. 

Jupiter confound me with his trisulc Hehtning if 1 
lie. Urquhart. 

TrtBiUcate (tri-sul'kat), a. [See Trisulc, a.] 
Having three forks. 

TriBylfablc, Trisyllatolcal (tris-sil-lab'ik, 
tris-sil-lab'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a trisyl- 
lable; consisting of three syllables; as, a 
trisyllabic word or root. 

Trisyllable (trls'sil-la-bl), n. [L, tri -tres, 
three, and syllaba, syllable.] A word con- 
sisting of three syllables. 

Trite (tilt), a. [L. tritus, pp. of tero, triturn, 
to rub, to wear, whence also triturate, con- 
trite, detritus, Ac. The root is tar, tra, to 
pierce, Ac. , as in prep, trans (which see). See 
also Try.] Used till so common as to have 
lost its novelty and interest; commonplace; 
worn out ; hackneyed ; stale ; as, a tmte re- 
mark; a trite subject. 

I here leave that old, trite, common argument. 

South. 

Tritely (tiit'li), adv. In a trite or common- 
place manner; stalely. 

Other things ."ire mentioned . . . very tritely and 
with little satlsfaclion to the reader. Wood. 

TrlteneBB(trit'ue8), n. The quality of being 
trite; commonness; staleness; a state of being 
hackneyed or commonplace; as, the triteness 
of an observation or a subject. 

Sermons, which . . . disgust not the fastidious 
ear of modem elegance by trideness and vulgarity. 

Wrangham. 

Tritemate (tri-t6r'n&t), a. [Prefix tri, and 
ternate.] In bot three times ternate: ap- 
plied to a petiole which separates into 
three, and is again divided at each point 
into three, and on each of these nine points 
bears three leaflets. 

TritbelBni (tri'the-izm), n. [Fr. trUfUisine 
— Gr. tri = treis, three, and Theos, God. ] The 
doctrine that there are three Gods, or that 
the Trinity implies three separate Gods. 

Mr. R. Bosworth Smith observes that among a 
monotheistic people the missionary Invariably finds 
that • the doctrine of the Trinity, however explained, 
involves Tritheism, and their ears are at once closed 
to his teaching.* Contemporary Rex'. 

Trithelit (trl'thfi-lit), n. One who believes 
that there are three distinct Gods in the 
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Trinity contista of 

three distinct Gods. 

Wtheigttoal (tri-the-ist'ik, 
ik-ftl), a. Pertaining to tritheism. 
Trltbelte t (trl'the-It), n. a tritheist. 
Trtthing (trl'mlngX » One of three divl- 
sions into which a shire or county was di- 
vided; a riding, as in Yorkshire. See Bid- 
ing. 

Trlthing* reeve t (trl'THlng-rev), n. 
governor of a trlthing. 

ftlticalt(trit'ik-al),a. [Fromtnte.] Trite; 
common. 


This sermon, ... I don’t like It at all . . . ’tls all 
tritical, and most tritically put together. Sterne. 

TrltloaUy t ftrit'ik-al-U), adv. In a tritical 
or commonplace manner. Steme. 

TritlcalneSB t (trlt'ik-al-nes), 71. The state 
or quality of being tritical; triteness. 

Tritlcnm (trit'i-kum), n. [L. According to 
Varro from tritus, pp. of iero, to rub, from its 
being originally rubbed down to make it 
eatable.] An important genus of grasses, 
containing two distinct groups— one, which 
includes wheat (T. vulgare), consists of 
annual plants, with ovate-oblong, turgid, 
boat -shaped glumes; the other includes 
perennials, with nearly lanceolate glumes, 
and two-ranked spikes, never yielding bread- 
corn. To the former belong all the varieties 
of wheat, the latter includes the trouble- 
some weed couch-grass or quitch (T. repena) 
and one or two other British species. See 
Wheat. 

Triton (tri'ton), n. 1. In Oreele and Latin 
myth, a son of Poseidon and Amphitrite, 
who dwelt with his father and mother in a 

f ’olden palace on the bottom of the sea. The 
ater poets speak of Tritons in the plural as 
a race of subordinate sea deities. Their 
appearance is differently described, though 
they are always conceived as presenting the 
human figure in the upper part of their 



Triton.— From antique mosaic. 


trituratum, to thrash, from L. trUuiy pp. of 
tero, to wear. See Trite.] 1. To rub, grind, 
bruise, or thrash.— 2. To rub or grind to a 
very fine powder, and properly to a finer 
powder than that made by pulverization. 

Trlturatloil (trit-u-ra'shon), n. The act of 
triturating or reducing to a fine powder by 
grinding; levigation. 

Trltiirature (trit^fi-r&t-ur), n. A wearing 
by rubbing or friction. 

Tlltlire t (trit'ur), n. A rubbing or grinding. 
Dr. Q. Cheyne. 

Triturlum (trl-tO'ri-um), n. [L. tritura, 
separating grain from straw. See Tritu- 
rate.] A vessel for separating liquors of 
different densities. Written also Trtiorium. 

Trltylene (trl'ti-isn), n. In chem. see 
Propylene. 

Trlumpll (tri'umf), n. [L. triumphus, a tri- 
umph, formerly a cry of joy used in religious 
processions; allied to Or. a festal 

song, a procession in honour of Bacchus.] 

1. In Bom. antiq. a magnificent procession 
in honour of a victoiious general, and the 
highest military honour which he could 
obtain. It was panted by the senate only 
to one who had held the office of dictator, 
of consul, or of praetor, and after a de- 
cisive victory or the complete subjugation 
of a province. In a Roman triumph the 
general to whom this honour wns awarded 
entered the city of Rome in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, crowned with laurel, and 
having a sceptre in one hand and a branch 
of laurel In the other. He was preceded by 
the senate and ma^strates, musicians, the 
spoils, the captives In fetters, <fec. , and fol- 
lowed by his army on foot, in marching 
order. The procession advanced in this 
order along the via sacra to the Capitol, 
where a bull was sacrificed to Jupiter, and 
the laurel wreath deposited in the lap of 
the god. Banquets and other entertain- 
ments concluded the solemnity, which was 
generally brought to a close in one day, 
though in later times it sometimes lasted 
for three days. During the time of the em- 
pire the emperor himself was the only per- 
son that could claim a triumph. A naval 
triumph differed in no respect from an or- 
dinary triumph, except that it was upon a 
smaller scale, and was characterized by the 
exhibition of beaks of ships and other nau- 
tical trophies. The ovation was an honour 
inferior to a triumph, and less imposing in 
its ceremonies. — 2. t A public festivity or 
exhibition of any kind, as an exhibition of 
masks, a tournament, a stately procession, 
a pageantry. 


bodies, while the lower part is that of a fish. 
A common characteristic of Tritons in poetry 
as well as in art is a shell- trumpet which they 
blow to soothe the restless waves of the sea. 

2. A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, com- 
prehending the sea-trumpet, triton-shell, or 
conch -shell. See Trumpet - shell, - 3. A 
genus of batrachian reptiles or aquatic sala- 
manders, comprehending numerous species. 
Among the best known are the crested newt 
(T. cristotm), the straight-lipped newt {T. 
Bibronii), and the marbled newt {T. rnar- 
moratua). The last is a continental species, 
common in the south of tYance. 

T^tono (tri'ton), n. [Gr. tritoftws, of three 
iowofn—tri-treis, three, and toms, a tone.] 
in music, a dissonant interval, called also a 
superfluous fourth. It consists of three 
tones between the extremes, or of two 
major and one minor tone, or of two tones 
and two semitones. 

TrltonldSB (tri-ton'i-dS), n. pi. A family of 
marine, nudibrnnchiate, gasteropodous mol- 
luscs, many of which are found on the coasts 
of England, France, and other European 
countries. The members are characterized 
by laminated, plumose, or papillose gills 
arranged along the sides of the back, ten- 
tacles retractile into sheaths, tongue fur- 
nished with one central and numerous 
lateral teeth. See Triton, 2. 

Tzltorlttxn (tri-td'ri-um), n. Same as Tn- 


turium. 

IMtOIOOid (trit'ft-z6-oid), ti. [Gr. tritos, 
third, 26 on, a living being, and eidos, resem- 
blance] In tool, the zoold produced by a 
deuterozooid, that is, a zooid of the third 
generation. H. A. Nicholson. 

IMtarable (trit'fi-ra-bl), a. [See Tritu- 
rate.] Capable of being triturated or 
reduced to a fine powder by pounding, 
rubbing, or grinding. 

Triturate (trit'fi-r&t), v.t. pret & pp. 
triturated; ppr. triturating. [L.L. tnturo, 


You cannot have a perfect palace except you have 
two several sides, . . . the one for feasts aud 
triumphs, the other for dwelling. Bacon. 

Knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. Milton, 

3. State of ]>eing victorious. 

Hercules fronj Spain 

Arriv’d in triumph, from Geryon .slain. Dryden. 
Hail to the chief who in triumph advances 1 

Sir fV. Scott. 

4. Victory; achievement; conquest; as, to 
boast of one's triumphs over the fair sex.- 
5 Joy or exultation for success; great glad- 
ness; rejoicing. 

These violent delights have violent ends. 

And in their triumph die. Shah. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav'n. Milton. 

6.t A card that takes all others; a trump 
(which see). 

She. Eros, has 

Pack'd cards with Caesar, and false play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. Snak 

—To ride, triumph, to be in fnll career; to 
take the lead. 

So many Jarring elements breaking loose, and rid- 
ing triumph in every comer of a gentleman’s house. 

Sterne. 

Trlumpll (trrnmf),t>.t. l.To enjoy a triumph, 
as a victorious general; to celebrate victory 
with pomp; hence, to rejoice for victory. 
Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home. 
That weep’st to see me triumph. Shak. 

2. To obtain victory; to meet with success; 
to prevail. 

Attir’d with stars, we shall for ever sit . . 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O 
Time. Milton, 

3. To exult upon an advantage gained; espe- 
cially, to exult or boast insolently. 

Let not my enemies triumph over me, Ps. xxv. a. 
How will he triumph, leap and laugh at It I Shak. 

4. t To play a winning card on another in 
order to ; to play a trump. B. Jonson. 
6. t To shine forth; to show brilliantly. Shak. 


Triumph t (trrumf), v.t. l. To succeed in 
overcoming; to surmount; to subdue; to 
prevail over; to conquer. 

Two and thirty legions that aWe 

AU nations of the triumph'd world. Massinger. 

2. To make victorious; to cause to triumph. 

He hath triumphed thu name of his Christ : He will 
bless the things He hath begun. Bp. Jewel. 

Triumphal (trl-um'fal), a. [L. triumphalis. 
See Triumph. ] Pertaining to triumph ; com- 
memorating or used In celebrating a triumph 
or victory; as, a triumphal crown or car; a 
triumphal arch. ‘His triumphal chariot.’ 
MUton.— Triumphal arch, originally a tem- 
porary arch erected in connection with the 
triumph of a Roman general, and through 
which he and his army passed. Afterwards 
the triumphal arch was a massive and orna- 
mental permanent structure, often having 



Triumphal Arch — Arch of Titus, Rome. 


a central and two side archways. Besides 
the Arch of Titus there are several other 
triumphal arches at Rome. Arches of a 
similar kind have also been erected in mo- 
dern times.— Triumphal column, among the 
Romans, an insulated column erected In 
commemoration of a conqueror to whom 
had been decreed the honours of a triumph. 
— Triumphal cro?/m, a laurel crown awarded 
by the Romans to a victorious general. 
Triumphalt (tri-um'fal), n. A token of 
victory. Milton. 

Triumphant (tri-um'fant), a. [L. triumph- 
ans, triurnphantis, ppr. of triumpho, to tri- 
umph. See Triumph.] l.t Used in or per- 
taining to a triumph; celeiirating a victory; 
expressing joy for succesR; triumphal. ‘ Cap- 
tives bound to a triumphant car. ' Shak. 

Praise the gods, 

And make triumphant fires; strew flowers before 
theuj. Shak. 

2. Rejoicing for victory or as for victory; 
triumphing ; exulting. 

Think you, but that I know our state secure, 

I would be so triumphant as I amT Shak. 
Successful beyond hijpe to lead you forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Milton. 

3. Victorious; graced with conquest. ‘ Which 
his triumphant father's hand had won.' 
Shak. ‘Athena, war’s triumphant maid.’ 
Pope. — 4. Of supreme magnificence and 
iieauty ; glorious. ‘ A most triumphant 
lady. ' Shak. ‘ England, boimd in with the 
triumphant sea.’ Shak. 

Triumphantly (tri-um'fant-li), adv. i. In 
a triumphant manner ; in the manner of a 
victorious conqueror; with the joy and 
exultation that proceed from victory or suc- 
cess; ' ictoriously, ^ Triumphantly tread on 
thy country’s ruin.’ Shak. 

A mighty goverjung lie goes round the world, and 
has almost tianished truth out of it ; and so reigning 
tHumpkantly in its stead, is the source of most of 
those confusions that plague the universe. South. 

2.t Festively; rejoicingly. 

Dance in Duke Theseus’ house triumphantly 

And bless it to all fair prosperity. Shak. 

Triumpher (tri'umf-6r), n. 1. One who tri- 
umphs or rejoices for victory; one who van- 
quishes. — 2. One who was honoured with a 
^umph in Rome. 

August was dedicated to Augustus by the senMe, 
because in tlte same month he was the first time 
created consul, and thrice triumpher in Rotn*' 

Peacham. 

Trlumphingly (trf-um'flng-in, adv. In t 
triumphing manner; with triumph or ex- 
ultation. 

Triumphingly say, 0 Death, where Is t^ stj^f 
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Trltunylr (tri-ura'v6r), n. [L. trea, genlt. 
trium, three, and vir, man.] One of three 
men united in office. The triumvirs (L. 
triumviri) of Rome were either ordinary 
magistrates or officers, or else extraordinary 
commissioners who were frequently ap- 
pointed to jointly execute any public office. 
But the men best known in Roman history 
as triumvirs were rather usurpers of power 
than properly constituted authorities. See 
next article. 

TrIamYirata (trl-um'vi-rat), n. [See above ] 

1. A coalition of three men in office or autho- 
rity: particularly applied in Roman history 
to two famous coalitions, the first in 69 b.c. 
between Caesar, Pompeius, and Crassus; the 
second in 43 b.c. between Antoni us, Octavi- 
anus, and Lepidus. — 2. Government by three 
men in coalition.— 8. A party of three men; 
three men in company or forming one com- 
pany. 

Smouch, requesting Mr. Pickwick, in a surly man- 
ner, 'to be as alive as he could,’ drew up a chair by 
the door. Sam was then despatched for a hackney 
coach, and in it the triumvirate proceeded. 

Dickeits. 

Trlllinyiryt (tn-um'vi-ri), ni. Triumvirate. 

Thou makest the triumviry the corner-cap of so- 
ciety, Shak. 

Triune (til'un), n. [L. tri^tres, three, and 
unus, one.] Tnreeln one; an epithet applied 
to God, to express the unity of the Godhead 
in a trinity of persons. ‘A triune deity.' 
Burnet. 

Trlunity (tri-d'iii-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being triune; trinity, ‘The friumfy 
of the Godhead.' Dr. H. More. 

TTlvalent (triv'a-lent), a. [Prefix tri, three, 
and L. valeo, to be of the value of,] In 
c^m. applied to an agent equivalent in 
combining or displacing power to three 
monad atoms; triatomic; triadic. 

Trivalve (tri'valv), n. Anything having 
three valves, especially a shell with three 
valves. 

Mvalvular (tri-val'vu-16r), a. Three- 
valved; having three valves. 

Trivantt (triv'ant), «. A truant. 

Thou art a trifler, a trivant, thou art an idle fellow. 

Burton. 

TrlvanUyt (triv'ant-li), adv. In a truant or 
trivant manner. Burton. 

Trlverbial (tri-v6rb'i-al), a. [L. tri^trea, 
three, and verbum, a word.] Of or pertain- 
ing to certain days in the Roman calendar 
which were juridical, or days allowed to the 
prsBtor for deciding causes : so named from 
the three characteristic words of his office, 
do, dico, addico. They were also called dieg 
fasti. 

Trivet (triv'et), n. [Corruption of three- 
feet or three-foot, or of Fr. tripled, from L. 
tripes, tripedis, a three-footed stool,] Any- 
thing supported by three feet; specifically, 
a movable part of a kitchen range, a kind 
of iron frame or stand, whereon to place 
vessels for boiling, &c., or to receive some- 
thing placed before the fire. 

On the stove are a couple of trivets for the pots 
and kettles. Dickens. 

Trivet is frequently used as a proverbial 
comparison indicating stability, inasmuch 
as having three legs to stand on, it is never 
unstable, as in the phrases ‘right os a 
trivet’ ‘ to suit to a trivet.’ 

Go home ! you’ll find there all as right as a trivet. 

* R. //. Barham. 

Spelled also Trevet. 

Trivet- table (triv'et-ta-bl), n. A table 
supported by three feet. Dryden. 

Trivial (triv'i.al). a. [Fr. trivial, from L. 
trivialis, belonging to the cross-roads or 
public streets, hence common, from trivium, 
a place where three roads meet, a cross-road 
(see Tm\ivyi)-~tri=^--tres. three, and vm, a 
way, a road. ] 1. Such as may be found every- 
where; everyday; commonplace; vulgar; 
ordinary. • A trivial my in ft.’ Dp. llacket 

2. Trifling ; insignificant; of little worth or 
importance; inconsiderable; as, a trivial 
subject; a trivial affair. ’Trivial faults’ 
Pope.— 3. Occupying one’s self with trifles; 
trifling. 

As a scholar meantime he was trivial and incap- 
able of labour, De Qutncey. 

4.t Of or pertaining to the trivium, or the 
first three liberal arts— grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic ; hence, initiatory ; rudimentary. 
Bp. Hall— -Trivial name, in classification, 
same as Specific Name. See under Spscific. 
Also used for the common English name. 

Trivial t (triv'l-al), n. One of the three 
liberal arts which constitute the trivium 
(which see). 


Trivtalism (triv'i-al-lKm), n. A trivial matter 
or mode of acting. Carlyle. 

TWvlallty (triv-i-al'l-tij, n. 1. The state or 
quality of being trivial. ‘ The triviality of 
its meaningless details.’ Dr. Caird.—2. A 
trivial thing ; a trifle ; a matter of little or 
no value. 

The philosophy of our times does not expend itself 
in furious discussions on mere scholastic trivialities. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Trivially (triv'i-al-li), adv. In a trivial man- 
ner : (a) commonly ; vulgarly. 

Money is not the sinews of war, as \% trivially said, 
where the sinews of men’s arms, in effeminate people, 
fail. Bacon. 

(b) Lightly; inconsiderably; in a trifling 
manner or degree. 

TrivialnesB (triv’i-al-nes), n. The state of 
being trivial; triviality. 

Trivium (triv’i-um), n. [L. , a place where 
three roads meet, or whence they diverge. 
See Trivial. ] The name given in the schools 
of the middle ages to the first three liberal 
arts— grammar, rhetoric,and logic; the other 
four — arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy — being termed quadrivium. 

Tri- weekly (tri'wek-li), a. l. Properly, oc- 
curring, performed, or appearing once every 
three weeks.— 2. Happening, performed, or 
appearing thrice a week; as, a tri-weekly 
newspaper. 

Troad (trod), n. Same as Trode. 

Treat (trat), v.i. [Imitative.] To cry, as a 
buck in rutting time. 

Treat (trot), n. The cry of a buck in rut- 
ting time. 

Trecar (tra'kkr), n. [Fr. , from trois, three, 
and carre, a square, a face. The instru- 
ment has a triangular face.] A surgical in- 
strument used in cases of dropsy, hydrocele, 
&c. It consists of a perforator, or stylet, 
and a cannula. After the puncture is made 
the stylet is withdrawn, and the cannula 
remains and affords a means of evacuating 
from the cavity. Written also Trochar. 
Trochaic, Trochaical (trd-ka'ik, tro-kk'ik- 
al), a. [L. trochaicus. See Trochke.] In 
pros, pertaining to or consisting of trochees; 
as, trochaic measure or verse. The trochaic 
verse used by the Greek and Latin poets, 
especially by the tragedians and comedians, 
most commonly consists of a perfect dime- 
ter, followed by a dimeter wanting the last 
half foot. 

Trochaic (tr6-ka’ik), n. A trochaic verse or 
measure. 

Trochal (tro'kal), a. [Gr. trochos, a wheel] 
Wheel-shaped: specifically applied to the 
ciliated disc of the Rotifera. 

Trochanter (tro-kan't^r), n. [Gr. trochan- 
ter, a runner, the ball on which the hip-bone 
turns in its socket, from trochazo, to run 
along, from trechO, to run. ] In ayutt. a pro- 
cess of the upper part of the femur or thigh- 
bone to which are attached the muscles 
which rotate the limb, I’here may be two 
or even three troclianters present. H. A. 
Nicholson. 

Trochanterian (tro-kan-te'ri-an), a. In 
anat. <>f or pertaining to the greater tro- 
chanter. Dunglison. 

Trochantinian ( tro-kan-tin'i-an ), a. In 
anat. of or pertaining to the lesser trochan- 
ter. Dunglison. 

Trochar (tro'kftr), n. Same as Trocar, 

Troche (troch or trosh), n. [Gr. trochos, 
something circular, a round hall or cake, 
from trechb, to run.] A form of medicine 
in a circular cake or tablet, or a stiff paste 
cut into proper portions and dried. It is 
made by mixing the medicine with sugar 
and mucilage, and is intended to he gradu- 
ally dissolved in the mouth and slowly 
swallowed, as a demulcent. 

Trochee (tro'ke) n. [L. trochaeus, Gr. tro- 
ehaios, from trechO, to nm.] In pros, a foot 
of two syllables, the first long and the 
second short, as nation. 

Trochidss (tr6'ki-d6), n. pi. [From h.trochm, 
a hoop or top, and eidos, resemblance. The 
shells of the species, esiiecially those of the 
genus Trochus, or top-shell, are shaped like 
a top. ] A family of testaceous turbinated 
gasteropoda, of the order Prosobranchiata, 
section Holostomata, very nearly allied to 
the Turblnldie, and by some naturalists in- 
eluded in that family. The shell has the 
aperture entire, closed with an operculum; 
spiral, and generally top-shaped, as in the 
genus Trochus. 

iTOOhll (trd'kil), n. [See Troohilus.] A 
bird described by ancient writers as a kind 
of wagtail or sandpiper which entered the 


mouth of the crocodile and fed by picking^ 
the crocodile's teeth. 

The crocodile opens its mouth to let tlic trochit in 
to pick his teeth, which gives it its usual feeding. 

Sir T. Herbert, 

Trochllic (tr6-kirik), a. [See below.] Per- 
taining to or characterized by rotary motion ; 
having power to draw out or turn round. 
Camden. [Rare.] 

TrochillCS (tro-kiriks), n. [Gr. troehilia, 
a revolving cylinder, trochos, a wheel, from 
trechb, to run.] The science of rotary mo- 
tion. [Rare.] 

TtOChllld 80 (tr 6 -kiri-de),n.jLil [See Troohil- 
U8.] The humming-birds, a family of ex- 
tremely minute, but exquisitely beautiful 
tenuirostral passerine hibds, chiefly tropical 
American, hut with some species ranging 
far to the south, and others extending north- 
wards as far as the southern portions of 
Canada. The species are very numerous. 
See Humming-bird. 

TrochilUB (trok'il-us), n. [L. trochilus, Gr. 
trochilos, a small bird, perhaps the golden- 
crested wren, from trecho, to run.] 1. A 
genus of birds, family Trochilidee, popu- 
larly known os humming-birds.—^. A name 
applied by some of the older naturalists, as 
\^iite of Selbonie, to several small English 
birds.— 3. Same as Trochil. — 4. In arcA same 
as Scotia, (which see). 

Troclling (tro'king), n. [Fr. trochure, an 
antler ; O. Fr. troche, a bundle, a liouquet; 
Nomi. troche., a branch.] One of the small 
branches on a stag’s horn. Howell. 

TrochlBCUB, TrocMsk (tro-kis'kus, tro'- 
kisk), n. [Gr. trochiskos. ] A kind of tablet 
or lozenge; a troche. See Troche. 

TrOCllitd (tro'kit), n. [Gr. trochos, a wheel, 
from trecho, to run.] The name given by 
the earlier palaeontologists to the wheel-like 

Joints of the encrinite. 

!^OClllea (trokTe-a), n. [L., a pulley, from 
Gr. trecho, to run. ] In. anat. (a) the articular 
surface at the lower extremity of the os hu- 
meri : BO called from its forming a kind of 
pulley on which the ulna moves in flexion 
and extension of the foreann. (b) A pulley- 
like cartilage, through which tlie tendon of 
the trochleary muscle passes. 

Trochlear (trok'l6-ar), a. [See above.] Pulley- 
shaped; specifically, in bot. circular, com- 
pressed, and contracted in the middle of its- 
circumference, so as to resemble a pulley, 
as the embryo of Commelyna communis. 

Trochleary (trok'le-a-ri), a. [See 'J'uoch- 
lea, ] Pertaining to the trochlea ; as, the 
trochleary muscle, the superior ohluiue 
muscle of the eye; the trochleary nerve, the 
pathetic nerve, which goes to that muscle. 

Trochoid (trh’koid), n. [Gr. trochos, a wheel, 
and eidoK, resemblance ] 1. In geom. same 
as Ci/cloid (which see). --2. In anat. a tro- 
choitial articulation. See TKof’HoiDAL, 2. 

Trochoid (tro'koid), a. l. 'rrochoidal — 
2. In conch, conical with a Hat base: applied 
to shells. 

Trochoidal (trd-koid'al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to a trochoid; partaking of the nature of a 
trochoid ; as, the trochoidal curves, such as 
the epicycloid, the involute of the circle, 
the spiral of Archimedes, Ac. -2. In anat 
a term employed to designate a species of 
movable articulation of hones, in which one 
hone rotates upon another, as the radius- 
upon the ulna. 

Trochometer (tro-kom'et-tr), n. [Gr. 
trochos, a wheel, and metron, a measure.] 
An instrument for computing the revolu- 
tions of a wheel. 

TrochUB (tro'kiis), n. [L. trochus, a hoop or 
top, Gr. trochos, a wheel ] The top-shells, 
a genus of prosol iranehinte gasteropods, 
family 'rrochldm. The shell has a flattened 
base, and is of pyramidal shape, hearing 
some resemblance to a child’s top. The 
aperture is oblique and rhombic in form, and 
the operculum is of horny consistence. 

Trock ( trok ), v. t. To truck ; to barter ; to 
troke, [Scotch] 

Troco (trd'k6), n. [Sp. trucos, ‘ trucks, a game 
somewhat resemhlnig billiards.’ Neuman 
and Daretti.) An old English game re- 
vived, formerly known as ‘lawn billiards,’ 
from which billiards are said to have had 
their origin. Troco is played on a lawn 
with wooden balls and a cue ending In a 
spoon-shaped iron projection. I n the centre 
of the green there is an iron ring moving on 
a pivot, and the ob^t is to drive the ball 
through the ring. Points are also made by 
cannoning, that is, by the player striking 
two balls in succession with nis own ball 
Trod (trod), pret. of tread. 


F&te, tHr, fat» fgll; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Tro<!l Trodden (trod, trod'n), pp. of tread. 

Trodet (tr6d), n. Tread; footing; path. 

The trade is not so tickle. S/>eHser. 

Troglodyte (trO'glod-It). n. [Gr. troglodytis, 
a troglodyte, from trOgU, a cavern, and dyO, 
to enter.] 1. A cave-dweller; one dwelling 
In a cave or underground habitation. The 
ancient Greeks gave the name to various 
races of savages inhabiting caves, especially 
to the cave-dwellers on the coast of the Red 
Sea and along the banks of the Upper Kile 
in Nubia and Abyssinia, the whole of this 
district being known by the name Troglo- 
dytik6. Archeological investigations show 
that cave-dwellers everywhere probably pre- 
ceded house-builders. Hence— 2. One liv- 
ing in seclusion; one unacquainted with the 
affairs of the world. Sat. Rev. 

Troglodytes (tr5-glod'i-tgz), n. 1. The 
wrens, a genus of insessorial birds, family 
CerthiadsB. Troglodytes europmts is the 
common wren. See wren. — 2. A genus of 
anthropoid apes, of which there are two 
well-established species, viz. T. niger, the 
chimpanzee, and T. Gorilla, the gorilla. See 
Chimpanzee, Gorilla. 

Troglod3rtlc, Troglodytical (trd gio-dit'- 
ik, tro-glo-dit'ik-ol), a Relating to the 
troglodytes, their manners or customs. 

Troglodytl8m(tr6'glod-it-izm),7i. The state 
or condition of troglodytes; the state of 
living in caves. See Troglodyte. 

Trogon (tro'gon), n. [Gr. trogon, gnawing, 
eating vegetables.] A genus of birds, the 
type of the family Trogonidte. The trogons 
inhabit the most retired recesses of the for- 
ests of the intertropical regions of both 
hemispheres, and show many decided points 



Trogon pavoninus. 


of affinity to the gont-sucker.s. There are 
numerous species, all of them possessing 
most brilliantly coloured plumage, only se- 
cond in splendour to the humming-birds. 
The peacock trogon (T. pa voninus or Calurus 
resnlendens) is a native of Central America, 
and is one of the most gorgeous of all the 
feathered tribe. The colour of the adult 
male is a rich golden green on the upper 

E arts of the body, while the under parts are 
rilliant scarlet; the central feathers of the 
tail are black, and the exterior white with 
black bars. The wonderful plumes which 
hang over the tail are generally about 
3 feet in length. See CURDCUi. 

TrogonldSS ( tro-gon'i-d6 ), n. pi. A family of 
birds remarkable for the beauty of their 
plumage, and typically represented by the 
trogons. They are ranked by some natural- 
ists, on account of their habits, in the order 
Insessores and tribe Fissirostres, but more 
generally, on account of the formation of 
the feet, having two toes before and two 
behind, they are classed among the Scan- 
sores. 

Trogontherium, Tro|[onotherliim (trd- 
gon-th6'ri-um, trd'gon-0"th6'‘'ri-um), [Gr. 
irOgu,' gnaw, and thirUm, a wild beast.] 
An extinct rodent, closely allied to the 
beavers, but of much larger proportions, 
whose remains are found in caverns and 
uppermost tertiaries of Europe. 

TrogUd (fcrog), n. [Form of trough, A. Sax. 
trogA A wooden trough forming a drain 
in mines. 

Trolo (tr6Tk), a. Of or pertaining to ancient 
ch, oAaln; 6h, So. \o 6 h) g, go; },jfob; 


Troy or the Troas ; Trojan ; relating to the 
Trojan war. Gladstone. 

Trojan (trd'Jan),a. Of or relating to ancient 
Troy. 

Trojan (trO'jan), n. l. An inhabitant of 
ancient Troy. ~ 2. A plucky or determined 
fellow; one who fights or works with a will; 
one who bears coure^eoualy. [Colloq.] 

He bore it (the amputation of his hand), of course, 
like a Trojan. Thackeray. 

3. An old cant familiar name for an aged 
inferior or equal. 

Sam the butler’s true, the cook a reverend Trojan, 
Beau, dr FI. 

4. An old cant name for a person of doubt- 
ful characd,er. 

Tutl there are other Trojans that thou dream'st 
not of, the which, for sport sake, are content to do 
the profession some grace. Shak. 

Troke (trOk), v.t. and i. To truck; to barter; 
to bargain in the way of exchange; espe- 
cially, to do business on a small scale. Fer- 
guson. [Scotch.] 

Troke (trdk), n. [Scotch.] 1. The act of 
trucking; exchange; barter; dealings; hence, 
familiar intercourse. 

I never had much troke with strangers. 

Mrs. Oliphnnt. 

2. A trinket; a small ware. 

Troll (trol), v.t. [From the Celtic: W. trol- 
iaw, to troll, to roll; troelli, to turn, wheel, 
or whirl; troell, a wheel, a reel; trol, a roll- 
er. Comp. Armor, trdel, a twining plant, 
from trO, a circle, movement in a circle. Fr. 
trdler, to lead about, to dr^, to stroll ; G. 
trollen, to roll, to stroll, are probably also 
to be traced to the Celtic, and the former is 
probably the origin of the word as applied 
to a certain method of angling,] 1. To move 
in a circular direction ; to turn round ; to 
roll; to move volubly. ‘ To dress and troll 
the tongue and roll the eye.’ Milton.— 

2. To circulate; to pass round, as a vessel 
of liquor at table. ‘ Troll about the bridal 
bowl.’ B. Jomon. 

Then doth she troll to me the bowl, 

Even as a malt-worm should. Bp. Still. 

3. To sing the parts of in succession, as of a 
catch or round; also, to sing in a full, jovial 
voice. ‘To troll a careless, careless tavern- 
catch.’ Tennyson. 

Hi.s sonnets charm’d the attentive crowd, 

By wide-mouth’d mortal troll'd aloud. Hudibras. 

4. To angle for; hence, to allure; to entice; 
to draw on. 

He . . . trolls and baits him with a nobler play. 

Hammond. 

6 . To angle in; to fish in. ‘With patient 
angle trolls the finny deep.’ Goldsmith. 
Troll (trol), v.i. 1. 'I'c go round; to move or 
run round; to roll; to turn about: often 
witli an Indefinite it. 

How pleasant, on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach and six. Swi/t. 

2. To angle with a rod and line running on 
a reel ; specifically, to fish for pike with a 
rod in a particular manner. See Trolling. 
8 . To stroll; to l amble. Bailey. 

Troll (trol), n. 1. The act of going or mov- 
ing round; routine; repetition. 

The troll of their categorical t.ible might have in- 
formed them that there was something else in the 
intellccUtal world besides substance and quantity. 

Burke. 

2. A song the parts of which are sung in 
succession; a round. Prof. — 3. A 

reel on a fishing-rod. 

Troll (trol), n. [Icel. troll, Dan. and Sw. 
irold, L.G. droll; hence E. droll] In Nor- 
thern 7 nyth. a name of certain supernatural 
beings in old Icelandic literature, repre- 
sented ns a kind of giants, but in modern 
Scandinavia regarded as of diminutive size 
and inhabiting fine dwellings in the interior 
of hills and mounds, answering in some re- 
spects to the brownie of Scotland. The 
trolls are described as obliging and neigh- 
bourly, freely lending and borrowing, and 
otherwise keeping up a friendly intercourse 
with mankind. But they have a sad pro- 
pensity to thieving, not only stealing pro- 
visions, but even women and children. They 
can make themselves invisible; can confer 
personal strength and prosperity upon men; 
can foresee future events, <fcc. Keightley. 
Troller (tr6l'6r), ?1. One who trolls, 
Trolley, Trolly (troi'i), n. [W. troell, a 
wheel; trol, a roller. See Troll, r.f.] 1. A 
costermonger's name for a narrow cart 
which can be either driven by the hand or 
drawn by a donkey.— 2. A fonn of truck 
which can be tilted over by removing pins 
which attach it to the frame. 

TtOlling (troring), n. The act of one who 
trolls; Bpeciflcally applied to a certain 

h, Fr. ton; ng, ting; 5H, f^en; th, thin; 


method of fishing for pike with a rod and 
line, and with a dead bait, used chiefly when 
the water is full of weeds, rushes, &c. A 
gudgeon Is the best bait, and Is used by 
running longitudinally through it a piece of 
twisted brass wire, weighted with a long 
piece of lead,and haying two hooks attached. 
The bait Is dropped into holes, and is worked 
up and down by the lifting and falling of 
the rod-point. 

TroUlUS (trol'i-us), n. Globe-flower, a genus 
of plants. See Globe-flower. 

Trollol (troMol'), v.t. and i. ’lo troll; to 
sing in a jovial rollicking way. 

They got drank and trollolled it bravely. 

Roger North. 

Trollop (troTop), n. [Perhaps from troll, 
to stroll; comp. G. trollen, to stroll, trolle, 
trulle, a trollop, a trull; also Sc. trollop, 
trallop, a loose hanging rag ; in any case 
probably of Celtic origin; comp. Armor. tr^U, 
a rag or tatter, trulen, a dirty, slatternly, 
ragged woman; Ir. troll, truaill, corruption; 
Gad. truaill, to pollute. Trull is closely 
allied.] A woman loosely dressed; a slattern; 
a draggle-tail; a drab. Milton. 

TroUopeet (trol-op-6'). w. [lit. a loose 
dress. See Trollop.] A loose dress for 
females. 

There goes Mrs. Roundabout; J mean thefat Jady 
In the lutestring trollopee. Goldsmith. 

TroUoplsll (trol'op-isli), a. Like a trollop 
or slattern; slovenly dressed. 

TroUopy (trol'op-n, a. Slatternly. ‘A 
trollopy looking maid-servant. ’ Jane A usten. 
Troll-plate (trol'plat), n. In much, a ro- 
tating disc employed to effect the simul- 
taneous convergence or divergence of a 
number of objects, such as screw-dies in a 
stock, or the jaws of a universal chuck. 
E. H. Knight. 

Trolly. See Trolley. 

Trolmydames (trol'ml-damz), n. [Fr. trou- 
madame, pigeon-hole — trou, a hole, wio- 
darne, lady. Trou has been modified to 
trol by influence of E. troll] An old Eng- 
lish game; pigeon-holes (which see). Shak, 
Troxnbidldse (trom-bld'i-de), n. pi The gar- 
den or ground mites, a family of arachnld- 
ans, division Trachearia and order Acarida, 
living in crevices of the ground, and dis- 
tinguished by having the palpi converted 
into raptorial organs. The well-known scar- 
let mite, or ‘soldier,’ belongs to the family. 
They spin little webs for the protection of 
their eggs ; and some species are very inju- 
rious to plants in hothouses and frames by 
making their webs over the leaves. The 
young are parasitic, usually on insects. 
TIromDOne (trom'bon), n. [It., aug. of trom- 
ba, a trumpet. See Trump, ] A deep-toned 
instrument of the trumpet kind, consisting 
of three tubes; the first, to which the mouth- 
piece is attached, and the third, which ter- 
minates in a bell-shaped orifice, are placed 
side by side ; the middle tube is doubled. 



I, Valve Trombone. 2 , Slide Trombone. 


and slides into the other two like the tube 
of a telescope. By the manipulation of the 
slide 1 lie tube of air is altered in length, and 
the pitch accordingly varied. 'Ihe trombone 
is of three kinds, the alto, the tenor, and 
the bass ; and some instruments are fitted 
with pistons, when they are known as valve 
trombones. 

lYoxnp (tro^), n. [Fr. tronipe, a tube, a 
trumpet.] The blowing machine used In 
the process of smelting iron by the Catalan 
foi*ge. The air is drawn in to the upper 
part of a vertical tube through side holes by 
a stream of water within, and is carried 
down with the water into a box or chamber 
below, from which it can only escape by a 
pipe leading to the furnace, 

Trompe.t^i. A trump; a trumpet. Chaucer. 
Troxnpour,t n. A trumpeter. Chaucer, 
Tron (tron), n. 1. A weighing-machine. See 
Trone.— 2. A wooden air-shaft in a mine. 
Trona (trd'na), n. [An African word.] Same 
as Natron. 

w, toig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See K.BT. 
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TrOlUMSOt (tron'&J), n. [From from, a steel- 
yard] A toll or duty paid for wej^fhlng 
wool; also, the act of weighii^ it. 
Tronatort (trou'&t-ftr), n. [From from, a 
steelyard ] An ofAcer in London, whose 
business was to weigh wooL Cowell. 
TronchOUXIit n. A truncheon; a spear with- 
out a head. Chaucer. 

Tronoonee • demexnlnr^ ^tron'son-^-dS- 
mem 'br6X <*>• In ^r. said of a cross or other 
bearing cut in pieces and separated, though 
still preserving the form of the cross or 
whatever the bearing may be. 

T^one (trdn), n. A small drain. [Provin- 
cial] 

Tronet (^n), n. A throne. 

Trone, ^nrones (trSn, trOnz), n. fL.L. trona, 

O.Fr. tronel, troneau, balance, weight, from 
L. trutina, a balance.] A kind of steelyard 
or beam used in former times for weighing 
heavy commodities. —Tron or trone weight, 
an ancient Scottish weight used for many 
home productions, as wool, cheese, butter, 
Ac. In this weight the pound varied in 
different counties, from 21 oz. to 28 oz. 
avoirdupois. The later tron stone or stand- 
ard weight contained 16 tron pounds, the 
tron pound being equivalent to 1*3747 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

Troolie-palm (tro'li-phm), n. See Wine- 
palm. 

Troop (trOp), n. [Fr. troupe. It. tnippa, Sp. 
tropa, from L.L. troppue, a troop; origin 
doubtful. Diez suggests that it is by meta- 
thesis and change of consonant from L. 
tvrba, perhaps changed in the mouths of 
the Germans into tur^. Comp, trouble, 
from turbula.] 1. A collection of people; a 
company; a number; a multitude. Hos. 
vli. 1. ‘ Troops of friends.’ Shak. 

Sometimes a /r-oo^ of damsels viad, , . . 

Goes by to tower'a Camelot 

Tennyson. 

2. A body of soldiers: generally used in the 
plural, and signifying soldiers in general, 
whether more or less numerous, including 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 

Farewell the plumed froo/>, and the big sword 
That make ambition virtue. SMaJk, 

i£neas seeks his absent foe. 

And sends Ijis slaughter’d troops to shades below. 

Dryden. 

S. In cavalry, the unit of formation, form- 
ing the command of a captain, consisting 
usually of sixty troopers, and correspond- 
ing to a company of infantry. 

When a troop dismounts and acts on foot, it is still 
called by that name. Stocqueter. 

4. A band or company of performers; a 
troupe.— 6. A particular roll or call of the 
drum; a signal for marching; also, a march 
in quick time. De Foe. 

Troop (trbp), v.i. 1. To collect in numbers; 
to assemble or gather In crowds. 

Come trooping at the house-wife's well-known call 
The feather’a tribes domestic. Cowper. 

2. To march in a body or in company. 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men. Shak. 

3. To march in haste: often with of. ‘ She 
was at last forced to troop of’ Addison. 

Aurora's harbinger ; 

At whose approach ghosts, wandering here and there. 
Troop home to churchyards. Shak. 

Troop-bird (trdp'b6rd), n. Same as Troopial. 
Trooper (trdp'6r), n. A private soldier in a 
body of cavalry; a horse-soldier. ‘Sits 
firmer than in a trooper’s saddle. ’ Dampier. 
Troopial (trb'pi-al), n. [From the great 
troops or tlocks in which some of the species 
unite.] The name common to a group of 

E aaserine birds, akin to the orioles and star- 
ngs, in which the beak is large, conical, 
thick at the base, and very sha^ at the 
point. They mostly inhabit the southern 
states of America, but several of them ap- 
pear as birds of passage in the northern 
states in early spring. The cow-troopial. 
cow-bird, or cow-bunting, the blue -bird, 
and the bobolink or rice-bunting, belong 
to this group. 

Troop-mealt (trbp'm6l). adv. [From troop, 
and -meal, signifying division, as in piece- 
meal, Ac.] By troops; in crowds. 

So, troop-meal, Troy pursued awhile, laying on 
with swords and darts. Chapman. 

Troop-ihlp (trdp'ship), n. A ship for the 
conveyance of troops; a transport. 
Tropi9ole», TropttolaoeflB (tr6-pe-yie-S, 
tr6-p6'6-lft"se-€), njd. A snb-order of plants 
In the nat. order Gferaniaceee, of which Tro- 
ptsolnm is th^rincipal genus. Borne autho- 
rities regard Iropieolefe as a distinct order, 
akin to BalsaminacesD and Geraniacess. i 


nroptBOlum (trd-pS'd-lumX n. [From Gr. 
tropaion, a trophy. The leaves resemble a 
buckler, and the flowers an empty helmet.] 
Indian cress, a genus of handsome trailing 
or climbing plants, nat. order Geraniaoen. 
The species are all inhabitants of South 
America. Some of them have pungent fruits, 
which are used as condiments, and others 
have obtained a place in our collections on 
account of their handsome and various- 



Tropeeolam majus (Great Indian Cress). 


coloured flowers. The principal species are 
T. minus, small Indian cress, introduced 
into this country at an early period; the 
fruit is pickled and eaten as capers, and 
the leaves may be eaten as a salad; and T. 
majus, great Indian cress, the fruit of which 
is also made into a pickle. T. peregrinum, 
the canary plant, is a popular and graceful 
climber, with irregular yellow flowers. T. 
tricolorum, tricolor Indian cress, is a show^ 
and handsome species. See Nasturtium. 
Trope (trap), n. [Fr. trope, from L. tropus, 
from Gr. tropos, a trope or figure, a turn, 
from trep6, to turn.] In rhet. a figurative 
use of a word; a word or expression used in a 
different sense from that which it properly 
possesses, or a word changed from its origi- 
nal signification to another for the sake of 
giving life or emphasis to an idea; as when 
we call a stupid fellow an ass, or a shrewd 
man a fox. Tropes are chiefly of four kinds: 
metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and , 
irony; but to these may be added allegory, | 
proBopopceia, antonomasia, and perhaps 
some others. Some authors make figures 
the genus, of which trope is a species; others 
make them different things, defining trope 
to be a change of sense, and figure to be any 
ornament except what becomes so by such 
change. 

TropM (tro'fl), n. pi. [Gr. trophos, one who 
feeds, from trepho, to nourish, to feed ] In 
entom. the parts of the mouth employed in 
the acquisition and preparation of food. 
They include the labrum, labium, maxillce, 
mandibulsB, lingua, and pharynx. 

TropMcal (tronk-al), a. [From Gr. trophi, 
nourishment, from trephd, to nourish.] Re- 
lating to nourishment or nutrition. [Rare.] 
TropEled (trd'fld), a. Adorned with tro- 
phies. ‘ The trqphied arches, storied halls 
invade.' Pope. 

Trophonlan (tro-fd'ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
the Grecian architect Trophonius, or his 
cave or his architecture. [In Greek mytho- 
logy Trophonius was the builder of the 
temple of Delphi. After his death he was 
worshipped as a hero, and had a famous 
oracle in a cavern near Lebadeia in 
Bceotia] 

Trophosome (trofo-som), n. [Gr. trophy, 
noudshment, and sOma, body. ] A term ap- 
plied collectively to the nutritive zooids of 
any hydroroon or zoophyte. 

Trophy (trd'ft), n. (Fr. trophie, the spoil of 
an enemy; from L. tropceum, Gr. tropaion, 
trophy, from tropi,ihe act of putting to rout, 
lit. a turn or turning, from trepd, to turn.] 

1. In antiq. a monument or memorial in 
commemoration of some victory. It con- 
sisted of some of the arms and other spoils 
of the vanquished enemy, hung upon the 
trunk of a tree or a stone pillar by the vic- 
torious army, either on the field of battle or 
in the capital of the conquered nation. If 
a naval victory, it was erected on the 
nearest land. The custom of erecting tro* 
hies was most general among the Greeks, 
ut it passed at length to the Romans. It 
was the practice also to have representa- 
tions of trophies carved in stone, in bronze, 
and other solid substances. In modem times 
trophies have been erected in churches and 
other public buildings to commemorate vic- 
tories.— 2. Anything taken and preserved as 


a memorial of victory, as arms, flags, stand* 
ards, and the like, taken from an enemy. 
Around the posts hung hohaets, darts and spears, 
And captive chariots, axes, shields and bars, 

And broken beaks of ships, the trephUs of thdr wars. 

Dryden. 

3. A memorial; a monument. ‘A lying 
trophy.’ Shak.—^. In arch, an ornament 
representing the stem of a tree, charged or 
encomj^sed with arms and military weiq;>- 
ons, offensive and defensive.— 6. Something 
that is evidence of victory; memorial of 
conquest; as, every redeemed soul is a trophy 
of grace. 

Trophy-money (trd^fi-mun-i), n. A duty 
formerly paid in England annually by house- 
keepers toward providing harness, drums, 
colours, &c., for the militia. 

Tropic (trop'ik), n. [Fr. tropique, L. fro> 
picus, Gr. tropwos, turning, pertaining to 
a turn, from tropi, a turning, from trepd, to 
turn. ] 1. In astron. one of two circles on 
the celestial sphere, whose distances from 
the equator are each equal to the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, or 284* nearly. The 
northern one touches the ecliptic at the sign 
Cancer, and is thence called the tropic of 
Cancer, the southern one being for a simi- 
lar reason called the tropic qT Capricorn. 
The sun’s annual path in the heavens is 
bounded by these two circles, and they are 
called tropics, because when the sun, in his 
journey northward or southward, reaches 
either of them, he, as it were, turns back, 
and travels in an opposite direction in regard 
to north and south. — 2. In geog. one of 
two parallels of latitude, each at the same 
distance from the terrestrial equator as the 
celestial tropics are from the celestial equa- 
tor. The one north of the equator is called 
the tropic of Cancer, and that south of the 
equator the tropic of Capricorn. Over these 
circles the sun is vertical when his declina- 
tion is greatest, and they include that por- 
tion of the globe called the torrid zone, a 
zone 47° wide, having the equator for its 
central line. — 8. pi. The regions lying be- 
tween the tropics or near them on either 
side. ‘The bnlliaut flowers of the tropics.’ 
Bancroft. 

Tropic (trop'ik), a. Tropical; pertaining to 
the tropics. ‘The sea.' Wordsworth. 

Tropical (trop'lk-al), a. 1, Pertaining to 
the tropics; being within the tropics; as, 
tropical climates; tropical regions; tropical 
latitudes; tropical heat; tropical winds.— 

2. Incident to the tropics; as, tropical dis- 
eases. —8. [From trope.] Figurative; rhe- 
torically changed from its proper or original 
sense. 

The foundation of all parables i.s some analoj^ or 
similitude between the tropical or allusive part of the 
parable and the thing intended by it. South. 

— Tropical year. The same as Solar Year. 
Bee under YEAR. 

Tropically (trop'ik-al-li), adv. In a tropical 
or figurative manner. Shak. 

Tropic-bird (trop'ik-b6rd), n. The common 
name of the natatorial birds belonging to the 



Tropic-bird {Phaiton phaentcurus). 


? :enu8 Phaeton and pelican family, peculiar 
0 tropical regions. There are only two spe- 
cies, the P. oethereus and P. pfmnicurut. 
They are distinguished by two very long, 
slender tail-feathers. They are wonderfully 
powerful on the wing, being able to pass 
whole days In the air without needing to 
settle. The long tail-shafts of the tropic-bird 
are much valued in some places, the natives 
wearing them as ornaments or weaving them 
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i&to variouB implementB. The total len^ 
of the bird is about 80 inches, of which the 
tail-feathers occupy about 16. 
Tropioopolltan (trop'i-k6-pol"i.tan), a. 
[Tropic, and Gr. poliUs, a citizen.] Belong- 
ing to the tropics; found only within the 
tropics. 

Atnongf birds and reptiles we have several families 
which, from bein? found only within the tropics of 
Asia, Africa, and America, have been termed tro- 
picopoUtan groups. A. R. tVallace. 

^opidonotus (trop'i-do-n6"tus), n. [Gr. 
tropis, tropidos, a keel, and n6to8, the back.] 
A genus of non-venomous serpents, family 
Natricidee, and nearly allied to the colubers, 
but with bodies thicker in proportion to their 
len^h, which rarely exceeds 8 to 4 feet. They 
all belong to the Old World. The common j 
ringed-snake or grass-snake {T. natrix) of 
England is an example. SeeRiNOED-SNAKS. 
Tropldorhynchus (trop'i-do.ring"kuB), n. ] 
[Gr. tropia, tropidos, a ship’s keel, and rhyn- 
cho8, a snout.] The friar-bird, a genus of 
birds of the family Meliphagidee, inhabiting 
Australia. See Friar-bird and Leather- 
head. 

Troplst (trdp'ist), n. One who deals in 
tropes; especially, one who explains the 
Scriptures by tropes and flares of speech. 
Tropolo^c, Tropologlcai (trop-o-ioj'ik, 
trop - o - loj ' ik - al ), a. [ See Tropology. ] 
Varied or characterized by tropes; changed 
from the original import of the words; figur- 
ative. Burton. 

Tropologlcally (trop-o-loj'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a tropological manner. 

Tropolo^e (tro-pol'o-jiz), v.t. To use in 
a tropological sense, as a word; to change 
to a figurative sense; to use as a trope. 
Cudworth. 

Tropology [tro-pol'o-Ji), n. [Gr. tropos, 
trope, and logos, discourse. ] A rhetorical 
mode of speech, including tropes, or change 
from the original import of the word. 
TrOBserst (tros'firz), n. Same as Strossers 
(which seel. 

Trot (trot), v.t. pret. <fe pp. trotted; ppr. 
trotting. [Fr. trotter, It. trottarc, from L. 
tolutare, to trot, modified into tlutare, tlo- 
tare, trotare. ] 1. To move faster than in 
walking, as a horse or other quadruped, by 
lifting one fore-foot and the hind-foot of the 
opposite side at the same time. Shak.~2. To 
walk or move fast; to run. 

He that rises late must trot all day, and will scarcely 
overtake his business at night. Franklin. 

Trot (trot), n. l. The pace of a horse or 
other quadruped, more rapid than a walk, 
but of various degrees of swiftness, when 
he lifts one fore-foot and the hind-foot of 
the opposite side at the same time. 

The canter is to the gallop very much what the walk 
is to the trot. Youatt. 


2. One who trots; specifically, (a) an endear- 
ing term used to a child. 

Ethel romped with the little children, the rosy little 
trots. Tfuxckeray. 


(6) An old woman ; in contempt. ‘ An old 
trot with ne’er a tooth in her head. ' Shak. 
Trot (trot), v.t. 'I'o cause to trot; to ride 
at a trot.— To trot out, to cause to trot, as a 
horse, to show his paces; hence, to induce a 
person to exhibit himself or his hobby; to 
draw out. 'Anything that was likely to 
afford occasion for trotting him out . ' Mac- 
millan's 3Iag. [Colloq. ] 

Trotcosle, TrotcoBy ( trot-k6'zi ), n. [ Ori- 
ginally perhaps throat-cosy. 1 A warm cov- 
ering for the head, neck, and breast in cold 
weather when one is travelling. [Scotch. ] 
TrotU (troth), n. [O. E. trouthe, A. Sax. 
treowthe, a form of truth. See Truth.] 

1. Belief; faith; fidelity. 

Bid her alight and her troth plight. .Shak. 

2. Truth ; verity ; veracity ; as, in troth; by 
my troth. 

In troth, thou’rt able to instruct grey hairs. Addison. 


TrotblOBB t (troth'les), a. Faithless ; treach- 
erous. 'The faithless waves and trothless 
sky.' Fairfax. 

Troth-plight t (troth'pllt), v. t. To betroth 
or affiance. 

TToth-pUght t (troth'plit), a. Betrothed; 
espoused; affianced. 

This, your son-in-law. 

It troth-pi^ht to your daughter. Shak. 


Troth -plight (troth 'pllt), n. The act of 
betrothing or plighting faith. 

ThJsdlspute . . . ended by the loversgolngthrough 
an emblematic ceremony of their troth-plight, ot which 
the vulgar still preserve some traces. Sir IV. Seott. 

Troth-pUghted (troth'pllt-ed), a. Having 
fidelity pledged. 


Troth-ring (tooth^ring), n. A betrothal 
ring. E7b. Brtntnxing. 

Trotter (trot'fir), n. One who trots; spe- 
cifically, (a) an animal, particularly a horse, 
that trots, or usually trots. 

My chestnut horse was a good trotter. T. Hook. 

(ft) The foot of an animal, especially of a 
sheep : applied ludicrously to the human foot. 
Trottlng-pa 2 ltor(trot'mg-pa-rit-or), n. An 
officer of the ecclesiastical court who carries 
out citations. Shak. 

TTottoir (trot-wftr), n. [Fr.] The footway 
on each side of a street; the pavement. 
Troubadour (tr5'ba-di)r),n. [Fr. troubadour, 
from Pr. trobador, a troubadour (Sp. trova- 
dor. It. trovatore), from trobar, Fr. trouver. 
It. trovare, to find; according to some from i 
L. turbare, to turn topsy-turvy in searching ! 
for things ; according to G. Paris from L.L. 
tropare, to sing, from tropus, a song, a trope. 
See Trope. ] A name given to a class of 
early poets who first appeared in Provence, 
in France. The troubadours were consid- 
ered the inventors of a species of lyrical 

O , characterized by an almost entire 
on to the subject of romantic gal- 
lantry, and generally very complicated in 
regard to its metre and rhymes. They 
flourished from the eleventh to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, their prin- 
cipal residence being the south of France, 
but they also lived in Catalonia, Arragon, 
and North Italy. The most renowned 
among the troubadours were knights who 
cultivated music and poetry as an honour- 
able accomplishment; but their art de- 
clined in its later days, when It was chiefly 
cultivated by minstrels of a lower class. 
See Trouvkre. 

Troublablet (trubl-a-bl),a. Causing trouble; 
troublesome. ‘ Trouhlable ire.’ Chaucer. 
Trouble (trub'l), v.t pret. & pp. troubled; 
ppr. troubling. [Fr. troubler, by meta- 
thesis and alteration from L. turbula, dim. 
from turba, a crowd, confusion, uproar con- 
nected with A. Sax. thrym, a crowd. Troop 
has perhaps a kindred origin. ] 1. To put 
into confused motion; to agitate; to disturb; 
to confuse; to disorder. 

A woman moved is like a fountain h’oubled. Shak. 

An angel went down at a certain season into the 
pool, and troubled the water. Jn. v. 4. 

2. To annoy; to disturb; to interrui»t; to 
tease; to fret; to molest. 

The boy so troubles me 
'Tis past en<luring. Shak. 

Never trouble yourself about those faults which age 
will cure. Locke. 

8. To afflict; to grieve; to distress. 

Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled. 

Ps. XXX. 7. 

4. To put to some labour, exertion, or 
pains: used in courteous phraseology; as, 
may I trouble you to pass the salt? I will 
not trouble you to deliver the letter.— S yn. 
To disturb, perplex, afflict, distress, grieve, 
harass, annoy, tease, vex. molest. 

Trouble (trub'l), n. l. The state of being 
troubled, afflicted, perplexed, annoyed, or 
teased ; disturbance ; distress ; affliction ; 
agitation; annoyance; vexation; molesta- 
tion. 

Man that is born of a woman is of few days and full 
of trouble. Job xiv. i. 

2. That which gives trouble, annoyance, 
disturbance; that which causes grief, afflic- 
tion, pain, or the like. ‘To take arms 
against a sea of troubles.’ Shak.—Z. Pains; 
labour; exertion. ‘ This is a joyful trouble 
to you.’ Shak. ‘Is twenty hundred kisses 
such a troubled’ Shak. — A. In mining, a 
fault or interruption in a stratum, espe- 
cially a stratum of coal, — To take the trouble, 
to be at the pains; to exert one's self; to 
give one’s self Inconvenience. ~ Syn. Dis- 
tress, perplexity, annoyance, molestation, 
vexation, inconvenience, affliction, calam- 
ity, misfortune, adversity, embarrassment, 
anxiety, sorrow, misery. 

Trouble, t a. Troubled ; clouded ; dark ; 
gloomy. Chaucer. 

!l&OUbledly t (trub'ld-li), adv. In a troubled 
or confused manner; confusedly. 

Our meditations roust proceed in due order, not 
troubUdly, not preposterously. Bp. Hall. 

Trouble -house t ( tmb'l - hous), n. A dis- 
turber of the peace of a house or house- 
hold. ‘Simple sots, or peevish trouble- 
houses. ' Urquhart 

Trouble*2Xilx^bh (trub'l-mftrth), n. One who 
mars or disturbs enjoyment or mirth, as a 
person of morose disposition ; a spoil-sport. 

But once more to this same trouble-mirth, this Lady 
Varney. Bir IV. Scott. 


Troubler (trubl-6r), n. One who troubles 
or disturbs ; one who afflicts or molests ; a 
disturber. ‘The troubler of the poor world’s 
peace.’ Shak. ‘The rich trowlers of the 
world’s repose.’ Waller. 

Trouble-rest t (trubl-rest), n. A disturber 
of rest or quiet. Sylvester. 

Troublesome (truVl-sum), a. Giving or 
causing trouble; disturbing; molesting; an- 
noying; vexatious; tiresome; importunate. 

He must be very wise that can forbear being troubled 
at things very troublesome. Ttllotson. 

My mother will never be troublesome to me. Pope. 

Two or three troublesome old nurses never let me 
have a quiet night's rest with knocking me up. 

Arbuthnot. 

Syn. Uneasy, vexatious, harassing, annoy- 
ing, irksome, afiBctive, burdensome, tire- 
some, wearisome, importunate. 
TroubleBomely (truD'l-sum-ll), adv. In 
a troublesome manner ; vexatiously. ‘ So 
troublesomely critical.’ Locke. 
TroubleBOmenOBB (trub'l-sum-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being troublesome; 
vexatiousness; uneasiness; importunity; irk- 
someness; as, the troublesomeness of a cred- 
itor. 

The lord-treasurer complained of the troublesome- 
ness of the place for that the exchequer was so 
empty. Bacon. 

Trouble- state t (trub'l-stat), n. A dis- 
turber of the community. Daniel. 
Troublous (trub'lus), a. 1. Full of commo- 
tion; disturbed; agitated. ‘ A tall ship toss’d 
in troublous seas.’ Spenser. — 2. Full of 
trouble, public commotions, or disorder; un- 
settled; tumultuous. 

The street shall be built again, and the wall, even 
in troublous times. Dan. lx. 25. 

Trough (trof), n. [A. Sax. trog, troh, IceL 
D. and G. trog, Dan. trough. Akin 

tray.] 1. A vessel of wood, stone, or metal, 
generally rather long and not very deep, 
open along the top, for holding water, feed- 
ing-stuffs for animals, or the like— 2. A chan- 
nel or spout for conveying water, as to a mill. 
8. The array of connected cells of a galvanic 
battery, in which the copper and zinc plates 
of each pair are on opposite sides of the par- 
tition.— 4. A frame, vat, huddle, or rocker in 
which ores or slimes are washed and sorted 
in water.— 6. Anything resembling a trough 
in shape, as a depression between two ridges 
or between two waves ; a basin-shaped or 
oblong hollow; as, the trough of the sea. 
Trough t (trof), v. i. 'lo feed grossly as a sow 
does from a trough. Richardson. 

Trough -battery ( trof ' bat- ter -i), n. A 
galvanic battery. See Galvanic. 

I Trough-gutter (trofgut-6r), n. A gutter 
in the form of a trough placed below the 
eaves of buildings. 

TtOUl (troul), v. and n. Same as Troll. 
Trounce (trouns), v.t. pret. & pp. trounced; 
ppr. trouncing. [0. Fr. troncer, troncir, to 
cut or break off or into pieces, tronce, tronc, 
a stump, from L. truncus, a trunk. See 
Trunk. ] To punish or to beat severely ; 
to thrash or whip smartly; to castigate. 
[Colloq. ] 

It is not from mercenary motives the present per- 
former is desirous to show up and trounce his villains. 

Thackeray. 

Troupe (trbp), «. [Fr. ] A troop; a com- 
pany ; particularly, a company of players, 
operatic performers, dancers, acrobats, or 
the like. 

TrouB-de-lOUP (trq-de-15'), n.pl. [Fr., lit. 
wolf-holes— frou, a hole, and limp, a wolf.] 
unit, trapholes or pits dug in the ground. 



Trous-de-loup. 


in the form of inverted cones or pyramids, 
in order to serve as obstacles to the advance 
of an enemy, each pit having a pointed stake 
in the midme. 

Trouse (trouz), n. An old form of the word 
Trousers. Spenser. 

Trou86red(trou'z6rd),a. Wearing teouseri. 
* The inferior or trousered half of the crea- 
tion.' T. Hughes. 

TrouBdrlUg (trou'zftr-lng), n. Clow for 
making trousers. 
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Trousers (trou'*6rz), n. pi, [For older 
trouses, trowses, a kind of drawers, from 

O. Fr. trotiases, a kind of hose, from trousse, 
a truss. See lHuss.] A garment worn by 
men and boys, extending from the waist to 
the ankles, covering the lower part of the 
trunk, and each leg separately. 

Trousseau (trb-sd^, n. [Fr., from troitsse, a 
bundle, a truss. See Truss.] The clothes 
and general outfit of a bride. 

TrOUl (trout), n. (Fr. truite, from L.L. 
trutta, L. tructa, from Gr. trokt^s, a kind of 
fish, from trdgo, to gnaw.] 1. The common 
name of various species of the genus Salnio, 
as the bull-trout {S. eriox), the salmon-trout 
(5. trutta), the common trout (.S', fario), and 
the great gray or lake-trout {S. ferox). The 
Lochleven trout, found in the loch of that 
name, is a distinct species (5. leveneyisig), 
the brook- trout of America is S. fontinalis, 
and the common American lake-trout S, 
canfinig. There are, however, several spe- 
cies of lake-trout in America, the finest and 
largest of which is the Mackinaw trout or 
namaycush (S. aniethustus) of Lakes Huron 
and Superior and the more northern lakes. 
The great gray or lake trout of Britain weighs 
sometimes 30 Ihs , while the North Ameri- 
can lake-trout attains a weight of upwards 
of 60 lbs. 

Trout-coloured (trout'kul-6rd), a. White, 
wi th spots of black, bay, or sorrel; as, a trout- 
coloured horse. 

Troutful (trout'ful). a. Abounding in trout. 

‘ Clear and fresh rivulets of troutjul water,’ 
Fuller. 

Troutless (troubles), a. Without trout. 

I catch a trout now and then ... so 1 am not 
left troutless. ICi}i£rsley. 

Troutlet (trout 'let), n. A small trout. 
Hood. 

TroutUng (troutling), n. A troutlet. 

Trout-Stream (trout'strem ), n. A stream in 
which trout breed. 

Trouv^re, Trouveur (trb-var, trb-v6r), n. 
[Fr. trouver, to find.] A name given to the 
ancient poets of Northern France, corres- 
ponding to the Troubadour of Provence. 
Their productions partake of a narrative or 
epic character, and thus contrast broadly 
with the lyrical, amatory, and more pol- 
ished effusions of their southern rivals. See 
Troubadour. 

Trover (tr0'v6r), n. [0. Fr. trover, Fr. 
trouver, It. trovare, to find. See Trouba- 
dour.] Properly, the finding of anything. 
Hence, in law, (a) the gaining possession of 
any goods, whether by finding or by other 
means. (6) Orkdnally, a form of action at 
law based on the finding by defendant of 
the plaintiff’s goods and converting them 
to his own use. In course of time, how- 
ever, the suggestion of the finding became 
mere matter of form, and all that had to be 
proved was that the goods were the plaintiff’s 
and that the defender had converted them 
to his own use. In this action the plaintiff 
could not recover the specific chattel, but 
only damages for its conversion. It is no 
longer a technical form of action. 

Trow (trou or tro), v.t. [A. Sax. tredwian, 
trOivnan, to believe, to trust, a verb common 
to the Teutonic languages. See True.] To 
think to be true ; to believe ; to trust ; to 
think or suppose. Hence the following quo- 
tation from the fool’s speech in Lear may 
be explained ; Let your certain knowledge 
be more than your mere belief, or do not 
believe all that is brought to your notice. 

Learn more than thou troivest. Shak. 

I trow, or trow alone, was frequently added 
to questions, and was expressive of con- 
temptuous or indignant surprise, or nearly 
equivalent to I wonder. 

What tempest, I trow, . . . threw this whale 
ashore? shak. 

W ell, if you be not turned Turk, there is no more sail- 
ing by the star.— What means the fool, trotv f SAa*. 

Trow, n. See Drow. 

Trowandise,tn. SeeTRUANDISB. Chaucer. 

Trowel (trou'el), n. [Fr. truelle, L. trulla, 
a small ladle, a dipper, dim. of trua, a stirring- 
spoon, a skimmer, a ladle.] 1. A tool, gener- 
ally consisting of a triangular or oblong iron 
or steel, fitted with a handle, used by masons, 
plasterers, and bricklavers for spreading and 
dressing mortar and plaster, and for cutting 
bricks, and also by moulders for smoothing 
the suii^ace of the sand or loam composing 
the mould. —2. A gardener’s tool, somewhat 
like a trowel, made of iron, and scooped, 
used in taking up plants and for other 
purposes. — Tt> lay on with a trowel, to lay or 


spread thickly and coarsely; hence, said 
figuratively of gross flattery. 

Well said ; that was laid on with a trowel. Shak. 

Trowel (trou'el), v. t. To dress or form with 
a trowel; as, trowelled stucco. 

I^OWl (trSl), V. and n. Same as Troll. 
Trowsed t (trouzd), a. Wearing or clothed 
with trowsers. Drayton. 

Troweering (trou'zdr-ing), n. Same as 
Trousering. 

Trowsers (trou'z^rz), n. Same as Trousers. 
Troy, Troy -weight (trol, troi'wat). n. 
[Origin doubtful. Some take it from Troyes, 
in France. Othera believe it to be con- 
tracted from Fr. octroi, grant or concession 
by authority, toll, custom, from L. auc- 
toritas, authority; hence, livre d’oetroi, a 
pound of authority, or the pound used in 
calculating the weight of goods subject to 
custom.] A weight chiefly used in weigh- 
ing gold, silver, and articles of jewelry. 
The pound troy contains 12 ounces: each 
ounce is divided into 20 pennyweights, and 
each pennyweight into 24 grains. Hence 
the pound contains 6760 grains and the 
ounce 480 grains. As the avoirdupois 
pound (the weight in general commercial 
use) contains 7000 grains, and the ounce 
437^ grains, the troy pound is to the avoir- 
dupois as 144 to 176, and the troy ounce to 
the avoirdupois as 192 to 176. 

T^aget (trb'aj), n. 1. A pledge of truth 
or truce given on payment of a tax. Lord 
Berners. — 2. The Impost or tax itself. ‘ Great 
truage they took of this land.' M. Brunne. 
3. An act of homage or honour. 

Truancy (trO'an-si), n. The act of playing 
truant, or the state of being a truant. 

I had many flattering reproacJjcs for my late truancy 
from these parties. Miss liurney. 

Truandlng.t ». The act of begging under 
false pretences. Chaucer. 

TruandiBe,tn. (Fr. See Truant.] a begging 
under false pretences, Chaticer. 

Truant (tro'ant), n. [0. Fr. truant. Mod. Fr. 
truand, a vagabond, from the Celtic: Armor. 
truant, vagabond, W. tru, truan, wretched, 
Ir. and Gael, truaghan, tmagh, poor, miser- 
able.] One who shirks or neglects his duty; 
an idler; a loiterer; especially, a child who 
stays from school without leave. 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shak. 

— To pilaj/frwanf, to stay from school without 
leave. 

Truant (tro'ant), a. [See the noun.] Charac- 
teristic of or pertaining to a truant; wander- 
ing from business ; shirking duty ; wilfully 
absent from a proper or appointed place; 
idle; loitering; as, a truant boy. ‘ A truant 
disposition.' Shak. ‘With truant pace.' 
Dryden. 

ITuant (trd'ant), v.i. To Idle away time; to 
loiter or be absent from employment. 

'Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 

And let her read it in thy looks at board. Shak. 

Truant (trb'ant), v. t. To waste or idle away. 
[Rare] 

I dare not be the author oC truanting the time. Ford. 

Truantly (tiount-li), adv. Like a truant; 
in idleness. 

Truantuhip (trb 'ant -ship), n. The con- 
duct of a truant ; neglect of employment ; 
neglect of study. 

The master should not chide with him If the child 
have done his diligence, and used no truantshifi. 

Ascham. 

Trub t (trub), n. A truffle. 

Trubtailt (trub'tal), n. A short, squat 
woman . A inswortk. 

Truce (trbs), n. [O. E. trews, trewse, trewis, 

0. Fr. trues ( pi. , les trues furent rompues, 
Froissart), from O.H.G. triuwa, triwa. Mod. 
G. treue, faith. Akin trow, true, trust.'] 

1. Milit. a suspension of arms by agreement 
of the commanders of the opposing armies; 
a temporary cessation of hostilities, either 
for negotiation or other purpose; an ar- 
mistice.— 2. Intermission of action, pain, or 
contest; temporary cessation; short quiet. 

There he may find 

Truce to his restless thoughts. Milton. 
—Truce qf Chd, a suspension of arms which 
occasionally took place In the middle ages, 
and was introduced by the church in order 
to mitigate the evils of private war. This 
truce provided that private feuds should 
cease at least on the holidays from Thursday 
evening to Sunday evening each week, dur- 
ing the season of Advent and Lent, and on 
the octaves of the great festivals. This in- 
stitution was OTadually abolished as the 
rulers of the various countries became strong 
enough to check their turbulent and power- 


ful subjects .— of truce. See under 

Flag. 

Truce-breaker (trbs'brik-dr), n. One who 
violates a truce, covenant, or engagement. 
2 Tim. iii. 8. 

TruceleiB (trOsles), a. 1. Without truce; 
as, a truceless war.— 2. Granting or holding 
no truce; unforbearing. 

Truolunan,t Truchexnent t (truch'man, 
truch'ment), n. [See Dragoman.] An in- 
terpreter. ‘ The interpreter and truchman 
of his creation.’ Drummond. 

Truddation (tru-si-da'shon), n. [L. tmei- 
datio, from trucido, to kill.] The act of 
killing. Cockeram. 

Truck (truk), v.i. [lY. troguer, to truck, to 
exchange, to barter, from Sp, trocar, to ex- 
change; probably from Ar. traga, an instru- 
ment for striking, taraq, to strike; comp. 
E. to strike a bargain. ] To exchange com- 
modities ; to barter. ‘ A master of a ship 
who deceived them under colour of trucicing 
with them.’ Palfrey. 

Truck (truk), v.t. To exchange; to give in 
exchange; to barter; as, to truck knives for 
gold-dust. 

I see nothing left us but to truck and barter our 
goods, like the wild Indians with each other. Swift. 

Truck (truk), n. 1. Excliange of commo- 
dities; Darter. See Truck-system. 

And no commutation or truck can be made by 
any of the petty merchants without the assent above- 
said. Hackhiyt. 

2. Commodities appropriate for barter or 
for small trade; hence, small commodities; 
specifically, in the United States, agricul- 
tural or horticultural produce for market. 

3. t pi. A kind of game. See TROCO. 

Truck (truk), n. [Said to be from L. trochus, 

a hoop, from Gr. trochos, a wheel, a disk, 
&c. , from trecho, to nin; comp, also W. Unve, 
something rounded, a turn, a truck; but 
this may be from the English.] 1. A small 
wooden wheel not bound with Iron; a cylin- 
der.— 2. A kind of low carriage for convey- 
ing goods, stones, &c. ; a small wlieel carriage 
or species of barrow, with two low wheels, 
upon which boxes, bales, and other heavy 
packages of goods are tilted. 

There were more trucks near Todgers’s than you 
would suppose a whole city could ever need ; not 
active truck.^, but a vagabond race, for ever lounging 
in the narrow lanes before their masters’ doors, and 
stopping up the pass. Dicketis. 

3. In rail, (a) an open wagon for the 
conveyance of goods, (b) A swivelling car- 
riage consisting of a frame with one or more 
pairs of wheels, and the necessary boxes, 
springs, &c., to carry and guide one end of 
a locomotive. Goodrich.— A. In gun. a cir- 
cular piece of wood like a wheel, fixed on 
an axle-tree, for moving ordnance. —5. Naut. 
(a) the small circular wooden cap at the 
extremity of a flagstaff or of a topmast, 
generally furnished with two or more pul- 
leys, used to reeve the halliards. (6) A small 
circular piece of wood, having a hole bored 
through it for a rope to run through ; as, 
the trucks of the shrouds. 

Truck ( truk ), v. t. To put in a truck ; to 
send or convey by truck; as, to truck cattle. 
Truckage (truk'aj), n. The practice of bar- 
tering goods. 

Truckage (truk'aj), n. Money paid for con- 
veyance of goods on a truck; freight. 
Trucker (truk'6r), n. One who trucks; one 
who traffics by exchange of goods. ‘ No man 
having ever yet driven a saving bargain 
with this great trucker of souls.' South. 
Truckle (truk'l), n. [Dim. of truck, awheel.] 
1. A smail wheel or castor.— 2. A truckle- 
bed. 

He roused the squire in truckle lolling. Hudibras. 

3. A small flat cheese. [Local] 

Truckle (truk'l), v.t. To move on rollers; 
to trundle. 

Chairs without bottoms were truckled from the 
midillc to one end of the room. Miss Burney. 

Truckle (truk'l), v.i. pret. & pp. truckled', 
ppr. truckling. [From the truckle of truckle- 
bed.] 'To yield obsequiously to the will of 
another ; to submit tamely ; to cringe ; to 
act in a servile manner : usually with to. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that truckles under us? Cleaveland. 
I cannot truckle to a fool of state, 

Nor take a favour from a man I hate. 

Churchill. 

Never let It 

Be said that we still truckle unto thrones. Byron. 

Truckle-bed (truk'l-bed), n. A bed that 
rung on wheels and may be pushed under 
another' a trundle-bed. In former times 
the truckle-bed was generally appropriated 
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to a servant or attendant of some kind, the 
master or mistress occupying the principal 
bed. 

First, that he lie upon the truckU-bed. 

While his young master lieth o’er his head. 

Bp, Hall, 

The truckle-bed of Valour and Freedom is not wad- 
ded with llosh-silk. Lander. 

Truckle - Cheese (truk'l-ohez), n. See 
Truoklk, n. 3. 

Truckler (truk'16r), n. One who truckles 
or yields obsequiously to the will of another 
Truckling (truk'ling), a. Given to truckle; 
cringing; fawning; slavish; servile. 

Terms which lead the reader to believe that there 
was something in these sophists peculiarly greedy, 
exorbitant, and truckling' ; something beyond the 
mere fact of asking and receiving remuneration. 

Grate, 

Truck-man (truk'man), n. l. A truck driver; 
a carter or carman.— 2. One who trucks or 
exchanges. 

Truck-system (truk'sis-tem), n. The prac- 
tice of paying the wages of workmen in 
goods instead of money. This practice has 
prevailed particularly in the mining and 
manufacturing districts; the masters estab- 
lishing warehouses or shops, and the work- 
men in their employment either getting their 
wages accounted for to them by supplies of 
goods from such establishments, without re- 
ceiving any money, or getting the money on 
a tacit or express understanding that they 
were to resort to the premises of their mas- 
ters for such necessaries as they required. 
Under this system the workmen have often 
to pay exorbitant prices for their goods, 
and from the great facility afforded to them 
of procuring liberal supplies of goods in 
anticipation of wages, they are apt to be 
led into debt. These and other evils inci- 
dent to the system induced the legislature 
to endeavour to put a stop to it by nn act 
passed in 1831; but the act is scarcely com- 
prehensive enough, and is still often more 
or less violated. 

Truces (tru'kofl). n, (Sp.] A game some- 
what resembling billiards. SeeTROCo. Pres- 
cott, 

Truculence, Truculency ( truk'u-lens, 
truk'u-len-si), n. [h, tnicidentia.] 1. The 
state or quality of being truculent; savage- 
ness of manners; ferociousness. 

He loves not tyr.inny; . . . the truculency of the 
subject, who transacts this, he approves not. 

If'aterhouse. 

2. Terribleness of countenance. 

Truculent (tnik'u-lent), a, [L. truculenhis, 

from trux, trucie, fierce, savage.] 1. Fierce; 
savage; barbarous. ‘A barbarous Scythia 
where the savage and ti'uculent inhabitants 
. . . live upon milk and flesh roasted in the 
sun.' Ray,— 2, Inspiring terror; ferocious. 
‘Their truculent aspects.' Sandy s, 

Triptolcnnis . . . was alarmed by the truadent 
looks of (Joffe, in particular. Str IV, Scott. 

3. Cruel; destructive. ‘ Tntcitienf plagues. ’ 
Harvey. 

Truculently (truk'u-lent-li),ady. In a trucu- 
lent manner; fiercely; destructively. 
Trudge (truj), r.i. pret. <fe pp. trudged; ppr. 
trudaing. [Probably a modification of 
druage through the influence of tread. There 
is in it the idea of labouring heavily.] To 
travel on foot, the Idea of fatigue or more 
or less painful exertion being generally im- 
plied; to travel or march with labour. 

Once a poor rogue, 'tis true, I trod the street. 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet. 

Dryden. 

Trudgeman (tmj'man), n. Same as Truch- 
man. 

True (trtt), a. [0. E. tmwe, treioe, &c. , A. Sax. 
tredwe (whence tredwian, to trow or believe); 
O. Sax. triwi, O. Fris. triuwe, triowe, L.G. 
truw, tm, Icel. trilr, Dan. tro, D. trouw, 
G. fr«u— faithful, true. Cog. 2fend. drva, 
solid, constant; Skr. dhm, to be fixed. Akin 
truce, trust.] 1. Conformable to fact; being 
in accordance with the actual state of things; 
not false or erroneous. 

Those propositions arc true which express things 
as they are. Wollaston. 

2. Free from falsehood; habitually speaking 
the truth; veracious; truthful. 

Master, we know that thou art true, and tcachcst 
the way of God in truth. Mat. xx. j6. 

8. Genuine; pure; real; not counterfeit, adul- 
terated, false, or pretended. 

Never call a piece of true gold a counterfeit. Skak. 
In a false quarrel there Is no true valour. Shak. 
Unbind the ch.inns that in slight fables lie, 

And teach tliat truth is truest poetry. Cowley. 

4 . Firm or steady in adhering to promises, 
to friends, to a prince, or the like; not fickle. 


false, or perfidious; faithful; constant; loyal 
‘ This true wife.’ Shak. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle. 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty. Shak. 

5. Honest; not fraudulent. 

Rich preys make true men thieves. Shak. 
Every true man's apparel fits your thief. Shak. 

6. Conformable to reason or to rules; exact; 

just; accurate; correct; right. ‘ True com- 
putation of the time.' Shak. ‘A circle regu- 
larly true.* Prior. ‘ A translation nicely 
true to the original’ Arbuthnot. — 7. Con- 
formable to law and justice; legitimate; 
rightful; as, a true heir; a true king. ‘An 
oath . . . before a true and lawful magis- 
trate.' Shak.— True hill, in law, a bill of 
indictment endorsed by the grand jury after 
evidence as containing a well-founded accu- 
sation. place of a star or planet, in 

astron. the place which the star or planet 
would be seen to occupy, if the effects of 
refraction, parallax, &c., were removed, or 
the place which it would occupy if viewed 
from the earth’s centre, supposing the rays 
coming from it not to be subject to refraction. 

True (trti), v.t. To give a right form to ; to 
adjust nicely; to put a keen, fine, or smooth 
edge on ; to make exactly straight, square, 
level, or the like: a workman’s term. 
True-blue (trtt'blu). a. An epithet applied 
to a person of inflexible honesty and fidelity; 
said to be from the true or Coventry blue, 
formerly celebrated for its unchanging 
colour. Hence, unwavering; unbending; 
stanch ; inflexible. ‘ Blue was the favour- 
ite colour of the Covenanters; hence, the vul- 
gar phrase of a true-blue whig. ’ Sir W. Scott. 

For his religion . . . 

’T was Presbyterian true-blue. Hudibrns. 

True-blue (troTtlu), n. A person of inflex- 
ible honesty or stanchness; specifically, 
a stanch Presbyterian or Whig. See the 
adjective. 

Truebom (tro'born), a. Of genuine birth; 
having a right by birth to any title. 

VViiere'er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Tliough banish’d, yet a truebot-n Englishman. 

Shak. 

Truebred (trb'bred), a. 1. Of a genuine or 
right breed; as, a truebred horse. — 2, Being 
of genuine breeding or education; as, a true- 
bred gentleman. 

True -derived (trd'de-rivd), a. Of lawful 
descent ; legitimate. ‘ To draw forth your 
noble ancestry nnt ) a lineal true-derived 
course.’ Shak. 

True -devoted (tr5'd6-v6t-ed), a. Full of 
true devotion and honest zeal. ‘A true- 
devoted pW^rim.’ Shak. 

True - dlsposl^ ( trb'dis-poz-ing ), a. Dis- 
posing, arranging, or ordaining justly ; just. 
•0 upright, just, and true-disposing God.' 
Shak. 

True-divining (trd'di-vln-ing), a. Having 
a true presentiment. ‘Thou hast a true- 
divining heart.' Shak. 

Truehearted (trd'httrt-ed), a. Being of a 
faithful heart; honest; sincere; not faithless 
or deceitful; as, a truehearted friend. Mac- 
aulay. 

Trueheartedness (trC'hftrt-ed-nes), n. Fi- 
delity; loyalty; sincerity. 

True-love (trb'luv), n. l. One truly loved or 
loving; one whose love Is pledged to an- 
other; a lover; a sweetheart. 

Thou hast mistaken quite 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight. 

Shak. 

2. A plant of the genus Paris, the P. quad- 
rifolia. Called also Herb-paris. See Paris. 
Tnie-love t (trdluv), a. Affectionate; sin- 
cere. ‘ True-love tears. ’ Shak. 

Truelove-knot, Truelover's-knot (trtt'- 



Truelove Knots. 


I, a, 3, Of the time of Elizabeth, used for tying ini- 
tials together on seals ; i and 3, Engaged, a. Mar- 
ried. 4, The Knot of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 
5, The usual or modern form. 

luv-not, trti'luv-6rz-uot).n. A kind of double 
knot, made with two bows on each aide In- 


terlacing each other and with two ends; the 
emblem of Interwoven affection or engage- 
ments. ‘Twenty odd-conceited true-love 
knots.' Shak. 

Trueness (trO'nes), n. The quality of being 
true ; faithfulness ; sincerity; reality ; gen- 
uineness; exactness; correctness; accuracy. 
Bacon. 

Truepenny (tr()'pen-ni),7i. A familiar phrase 
for an honest fellow. 


Say'st thou so? art thou there, truepenny t Shak. 

True-servlce, True-servlce-tree (tro'sSr- 
vis, trtt's^r-vis-tre), n. A plant of the genus 
Pyrus, the P. domestica. See Pyrus. 
Tnie-toble t (trd'ta-bl), n. a hazard-table. 

There is also a bowling-place, a tavern, and a true- 
table. Evelyn. 


Truir(truf), v.f. To steal [Old Scotch.] 

Be sure to truff\i\s pocket-book. Ramsay. 

Trulfet (truf), n. [An old form of turf with 
r trail sposea as in thirst, thrist, &c. Still 
common in Scotland. ] 'lurf. 

No holy trujffe was left to hide the head 

Of holiest men. Sir y, Davies. 

Truffle (truf'l), n. [0. Fr. truile, Fr. truffe; 
origin uncertain. ] A genus (Tuber) of fungi 
of the section Gasteromycetes mowing un- 
derground. 'J’he common truffle (T. dbarium) 
is of a fleshy fungous structure and roundish 
figure, without any visible root ; of a dark 
colour, approaching to black, and studded 
over with tubercles, and varies in size from 
that of a large plum to that of a large po- 
tato. It grows abundantly in some parts of 
England, also in Italy, the south of France, 
and several other countries, being found 
most numerously in oak and chestnut forests. 
It is much esteemed and sought after as an 
ingredient in certain high-seasoned dishes. 
There being no appearance above-ground to 
indicate the existence of the truffle, which 
lies concealed some inches under the sur- 
face of the clayey sandy soil, dogs are 
trained to And this fungus by the scent and 
scratch it up. Hogs, which are extremely 
fond of truffles, are also employed to dis- 
cover them and root them up. Other spe- 
cies, as T. oistivum, T. rufum, T. moscha- 
tuin or musk-soented truffle, are used in 
the same manner as the common truffle. 

Truffled (truf'ld), a. Furnished, cooked, or 
stuffed with truffles; as, a truffl.ed turkey is 
a favourite French dish. 

Truflfle-wonn (trufl-w6rm), n. A worm 
found in truffles, the larva of a fly, a species 
of Leiodes. 

Trug (trug). n. [The same as trough, A. Sax. 
trog, the original pronunciation being re- 
tained in some parts of England.] 1. A hod 
formortar. Bailey.— 2. t A measure of wheat, 
as much as was carried in a trough, three 
trugs making two bushels. — 3. A kind of 
wooden basket for carrying vegetables, &c. 

S vincial ] -4. t A concubine. Middleton. 
glng-llOUBet (trug'ing-hous), n. A 
lel or house of ill-fame. R. Oreene. 
Trulsh (trb'ish), a. Somewhat true. 

They perchance light upon something that seems 
truish and newish. Bp. Gauden. 


Truism (trb'izm), n. An undoubted or self- 
evident truth. ‘ Conclusions which in one 
sense shall be true, and in another false, 
at once seeming paradoxes and manifest 
truisms.' Berkeley. 

Truismatic (tro-iz-mat''ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to truisms; consisting of truisms. 
[Rare.] 

Trull (trul), n. [Of similar origin with 
trollop (which see).] 1. A low vagrant strum- 
pet; a drab; a trollop. 


These to the town afford each fresher face. 

And the clown’s trull receives the peer’s embrace. 

Crabbe. 

2.t A girl; a lass; a wench. WoUon. 

Trull (trul), v.t. [Contr. for trundle.] To 
trundle. [Local.] 

TruUizatlon (trul-ir-a'shon), n. [L. trullis- 
satio, from trullisso, to trowel, from trulla, 
a trowel See Trowel ] The laying of layers 
of plaster with a trowel. 

Truly (tro'li), adv. 1. In a true manner; in 
accordance with truth; as, (a) in accordance 
or agreement with fact. 

He whom thou now hast is not thy husband : in 
that saidst thou truly. J”- >v. iS. 


(6) Exactly; accurately; precisely; correctly; 
unerringly; unmistakably; justly. 

Right reason is nothing but the mind of man judg- 
ing of things truly as they are in thonselves. South. 

(<j) Sincerely; faithfully; loyally; constantly; 
honestly. . ^ 

We have always truly served you. Shak. 

All masters cannot be truly followed. Shak. 
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2. According to law; legitinuttely. ‘Hie in- 
nocent babe begotten.' Shak. ‘To give 
obedience where 'tie truly owed.’ Shak — 
8. In deed; in truth; in reality; in fact: often 
used emphatically, sometimes almost exple- 
tively. 

Truly the light is sweet. Eccles. xi. 7. 

To-inorrow truly I will meet thee. S/ta^. 

Trump (trump), n. [Fr. trompe, a trumpet 
or horn, a Jew\harp; Bp. and Pg. trompa, It. 
from&a, a trumpet; comp, also! cel. trumba, 
a pipe, a trumpet; O.H.G. tnirriba, truing, 
a drum. Perhaps imitative of sound. Tike 
drum; comp. Lett. trdbH, to snore, to sound 
a horn; Lith. traba, a herdsman's horn. Akin 
trombone. Diez suggests that it may be 
from L, tuiba, a trumpet, nasalized and 
having r inserted.] 1. A wind-instrument of 
music; a trumpet : now used only in poetic, 
sustained, or elevated language. lCor.xv.61, 
62. ‘ The wakeful trump of doom.' Milton. 

2. A Jew’s harp. [Scotch.] Hence, tongue 
of the trump, the reed of a trump by which 
the sound is produced; jig. the principal 
person in any undertaking; that which is 
essential to the success of anything. 

Thougli lie be termed my lord, and so forth, all the 
world knows that you are the tenpue 0/ the trump. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Trump i (trump), v.i. To blow a trumpet. 
Trump (trump), n. [Contr. from triumph, 
informer sense of trump. See Triumph.] 
1. A winning card; one of the suit of cards 
which takes any of the other suits.— 2. An 
old game with cards, nearly the same as 
whist, the modem game being only improved 
from it.— 8. A good fellow; a person upon 
whom one can uepeud. [Colloq. or slang.] 

1 wish I may die if you’re not a trump, Pip. 

DtcJkens. 

— To put to one's trumps, to reduce to the 
last expedient, or to the utmost exertion of 
power: a Agure borrowed from games at 
cards. Milton; Irving 
Trump (trump), v.t. To take with a trump 
card; to put a trump card upon in order to 
win, or in accordance with the rules of the 
game. 

Trump (trump), v.i. In card-playing, to 
play a trump card when another suit has 
been led. 

Trump (trump), v.t. [Fr. tromper, to de- 
ceive, to dupe, probably from trompe, a 
trumpet, and said originally of mounte- 
banks or charlatans who summoned people 
by a trumpet.] 1. 1 To trick or impose upon; 
to deceive, ‘ To trick or trump mankind. ’ 
B. Jonson. —2. To obtrude or impose un- 
fairly. ‘ Authors have been trumped on us. ’ 
Leslie. — To trump up, to devise; to forge; 
to seek and collect from every quarter; as, 
to trump up a story. 

Trumpery (trum'p6r-i), »i. (Fr. tromperie, 
from tromper, to deceive. See Trump, to 
trick. ] 1. 1 Deceit ; fraud. Sir J. Haring- 

ton.— 2. Something calculated to deceive by 
false show; something externally splendid 
but intrinsically of little value ; worthless 
finery- 

The trumpery in my hou.se bring hither, 

For state to catch these thieves. Shak. 

3. Things worn out and of no value; useless 
matter; trifles; rubbish. 

Upon the coming of Christ, very much, though 
not all, of tliis idolatrous trumpery and superstition 
was driven out of the world. South. 

Trumpery (trum'per-i). a. Trifling; worth- 
less. 

A very trumpery case it is altogether, that I must 
admit. Th. Nook. 

Trumpet (trum'pet),n. (Fr. trompette, a dim. 
of trompe, a. trumpet. Bee Trump, atrumpet. ] 

1. A wind-instrument of music of the highest 
antiquity, having a clear ringing and pene- 
trating tone. In its modem form it con- 
sists of a metal tube (usually brass, some- 
times silver), about 8 feet long, doubled up 
in the form of a parabola, becoming conoid 
in the last fold, and expanding lnt(» a bell- 
shape end, the other end being fltted with a 
mouth-piece by which the instrument Is 
sounded. The trumpet tuned on C pro- 
duces with great power and brilliancy the 
following series of tones in an ascending 
scale. C in the second space of the bass 
clef, G, C, E, G, Bb, C, D, E, and G. By 
means of crooks and slides the length of the 
tube can be increased, and the pitch corre- 
spondingly lowered. Trumpets are also 
sometimes fltted with pistons, valves, or 
keys, by which the intermediate tones and 
semitones can be produced, but at the ex- 
pense of the clear resonant tone character- 
istic of the trumpet which makes it such a 


favourite and valuable military and orches- 
tral instrument.— 2. t A trumpeter. 

He wi.sely desired that a trumpet might be first 
sent for a pass. Clarenelon. 

8. Oue who praises or propagates praise, or 
is the instrument of propagating it. ‘ To be 
the trumpet of his own virtues. ' Shak. 

That great politician was pleased to have the 
greatest wit of those times in his interests, and to be 
tne trumpet of his praises. Dryden. 

—Hearing trumpet. See Ear-TRUMPBT.— 
SpeaMng trumpet. See Spkakino-trumpet. 
—Trumpet marine, an old musical stringed 
instrument, having a triangular -shaped 
body or chest and a long neck, a single 
string raised on a bridge, and running along 
the body and neck. It was played with a 
bow, and the sounds were stopped by the 
fingers gently touching the string so as to 
produce the harmonics of the string in the 
same manner as is practised on the violin.— 
Feast of trumpets, a feast among the Jews, 
which was held on the first and second days 
of the month Tisri, which was the com- 
mencement of the Jewish civil year. It de- 
rived its name from the blowing of trumpets 
in the temple with more than usual solem- 
nity.— Trumpet honeysuckle, a plant of the 
genus Lonicera. See Honeysuckle. 
Trumpet (trum'petx v.t. To publish by 
sound of trumpet; hence, to blaze or noise 
abroad; to proclaim; to celebrate. 

Why so tart a favour 

To trumpet such good tidings? Shak. 

They did nothing but publish and trumpet all the 
reproaches they could devise against the Irish. 

Bacon. 

Trumpet-call (trum'pet-kftl), n. A call by 
the sound of the trumpet. 

Trumpeter (trum'pet-6r), n. l. One who 
sounds a trumpet. I 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear. Shak. 


2. One who proclaims, publishes, or de- 
nounces. ‘ The trumpeters of our unlawful 
intents * Shak.—i. A bird, a variety of the 
domestic pigeon.— 4. A grallatorial bird of 
South America, of the genus Psophia, the 
P. crepitans, called also Af/ami (which see). 
Trumpet-flail (trum'pet-flsh), n. An acan- 
thopterygiouB fish of the genus Centriscus 
(C. Scolopax), so named from Its tubular 
muzzle. Called also Sea-snipe and Bellows- 
fish. See Bellows-FISH. 

TTumpet-flpwer (tr'im'pet-flou-6r), n. A 
name applied to various large tubular 
flowers, as those of Bignouia, Tecoma, Cat- 
alpa, Brunsfelsia, Solandra, &c. 
Trumpet-fly (trum'pet-fli), n. The black 
wstrus with a yellow-breast; the gray-fly. 
Trumpet -major (trum'pet-ma-^'6r), 71 . A 
head trumpeter in a band or regiment. 
Trumpetry (trum'pet-rl), n. The sounding 
or sounds of a trumpet. ‘A prodigious 
annual pageant, chariot, progress, and flou- 
rish of trumvetry.' Thackeray. 

Trumpet - snaped (trum^pet-shapt), a. 
Formed like a trumpet ; specifically, in bot. 
tubular with one end dilated. 

Trumpet- shell (trum'pet-shel), n. The 
shell of the Triton variegatus, a gasteropod 
found on the coasts of the West Indies, of 
Asia, and of the South Sea Islands. I'he 
shell, which sometimes attains a length 
of a foot or more, is used by the natives of 
the last-named localities as a trumpet. For 
this purpose a hole is pierced at about a 
fourth of the length from the top, and a 
loud disagreeable sound is produced when 
the mouth is applied as in flute-blowing. 
Trumpet -tOUEUed (trum'pet-tungd), a. 
Having a tongue vociferous as a trumpet. 

His virtues 

Will j»lcad like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 

The deep damnation of his taking off. Shak. 


Trumpet-tree (trum'pet-tre), n. A name 
given to a species of the genus Cecropia (C. 

j^ltata), nat. order Artocarpacero. 

Trumpet-'VFeed (trum'pet-wed), n. 1. A 
l^e South African sea-weed, Ecklonia buc- 
cinalis, nat. order Lamiuariacefc, the stem 
of which being hollow is used as a siphon, 
as also as a trumpet by the native herdsmen 
for collecting their cattle in the evening.-— 
2. A stout herbaceous plant, Eupatorium 
^rpureum, having flowers In cylindrical 
heads. 

Trumpet-iyood (trum'pet-wud), n. A West 
Indian tree of the genus Cecropia (C. peltata), 
nat. order Artocarpacen : so called from Its 
hollow stems being used as wind-instru- 
ments; snake-wood. 

Tnmoal (tnmg'kal), a. Pertaining to the 
trunk or body. 


Truncate (tnmg'k&t), v.t, [L. trunco, trun- 
eatum, to maim, to out off, from truneus, 
maimed, mutilated, and as substantive, the 
stem or trunk of a tree.} To shorten by cut- 
ting abruptly; to lop; to cut short. 

The examples arc too often injudiciously trun- 
cated. yohnsoH, 

Truncate (trung^kat), a. In hot. appearing 
as if cut short at the tip by a transverse line; 
as, a truncate leaf. The leaves of Lirioden- 
dron tulipifera are truncate. See cut Tu- 
LIP-TREE. 

Truncated (trung'kat-ed), p. and a. 1. Cut 
off; cut short abruptly.— A truncated cone 
or ]^ramid is one whose vertex is cut off by 
a ^aue parallel to its base; the frustum of 
a cone or pyramid.— 2. In mineral, having 
a solid angle or edge cut off so as to produce 
a new surface or plane, as a crystal.— 8. In 
zool. applied to univalve shells the apex of 
which breaks off, so that the shell becomes 
decollated. 

Truncation (trung-ka'shon), n. 1. The act 
of truncating or cutting short; the act of 
cutting off. ‘ Decreeing judgement of death 
or tru'neation of members.’ Prynne.—2. In 
crystal, a terai used to signify that change 
in the geometrical form of a crystal which 
is produced by the cutting off of an angle 
or edge so as to leave a face more or less 
large in place of the edge or angle. When 
the face thus produced does not make equal 
angles with all the contiguous faces, the 
tnincation is said to be oblique. 

Truncht (trunsh), n. (O.Fr. tranche, a fern, 
form of tronc. See Trunk.] A stake or 
small post. 

Truncheon (trun'shon), 71. [0. Fr. tronchon, 
Fr. trongon, from tranche, trance, a trunk, 
staff, Ac., L. truneus. See Trunk.] 1. A 
short staff; a club; a cudgel. 

One with H broken truncheon deals his blows. 

Dryden. 

2. A baton or staff of authority. ‘ The mar- 
shal’s truncheon nor the judge’s robe. ’ Shak. 

3. A tree the branches of which have been 
lopped off to produce rapid growth. 

Truncheon (trun'shou), v.t. To beat with 
a truncheon; to cudgel. 

An captains were of my mind, they would 
cheon you out, for taking their names upon you 
before you have earn’d them. Shak. 

Truncheoned (trun'shond), a. Furnished 
with a truncheon. 

Truncheoner, Truncheoneer (trun'shon- 
6 r, trun-shou-gr'), n. A person armed with 
a truncheon. 

I might see from far some forty truncheoners draw 
to her succour. Shak. 

Trundle (tnin'dl), v.i. pret. A pp. trundled; 
ppr. trundling. [A. Sax. tryndel, trendel, a 
circle, a wheel ; Sw. and Dan. trind, round. 
See Trknule and Trend. ] 1. To roll, as on 
little wheels; as, a bed trundles under an- 
other.— 2. To roll; to bowl along. 

Who's unskilful at the colt, or ball, 

Or trundling wheel, he can .sit still from all. 

B. yonson. 

Trundle (tmn'dl), v. t. 1 . To roll, ns on little 
wheels; as, to trutidle a bed or a gun-car- 
riage. —2. To cause to roll, as a circular or 
spherical body ; as, to trundle a hoop. 

They. . , who play at nine holes, and wlio/r;//^^^/^ 
little round stones. Holland. 

Trundle (trun'dl), 71. 1 . A round body; a 
little wheel; a roller; a castor. ~2. A small 
wheel or pinion having its teeth formed of 
cylinders or spindles; also called a Lantern- 
wheel or Wallower. See Lantern-pinion.— 
8 . One of the bars of such a wheel.— 4. A 
small carriage with low wheels; a truck. 
Trundle (trun'dl), a. Shaped like a trundle 
or wheel; round; curled. 

Like a poor cur, clapping his trundle tail 
Betwixt his legs. Beau. & FI. 

Trundle-bed (trun'dl-bed), n. A low bed 
that is moved on trundles or little wheels, so 
that it can he trundled under a higher bed. 
Called also Truckle-bed. 

My wife and I on the high bed in our chamber, and 
Willet in the trundle-bed. Pepys. 

Trundle -bead (trun'dl-hed), ti. 1 . The 
wheel that turns a millstone.— 2. Naut. the 
head of a capstan Into the peripheral sockets 
of which the capstan bars aie inserted.— 
8 . One of the end discs of a trundle-wheel. 
Trundle-tall (trun'dl- t&l), n. A curled tail; 
a dog with a curled tall. 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 

Or bob-tail tyke, or trundle-tail. Shak. 

Trundle-’Wbeel (trun'dl- whdl), n. in mach. 
a lantern-wheel See Lantern-pinion. 


Fite, fir, fat, md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tab, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fep. 
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TrunR (trungk), n. [Fr. trono, a trunk of 
a tree, a main body, a broken shaft of a 
column, a charity box; from L. truncus, mu- 
tilated, truncated, and as noun, a trunk or 
stem, a body, a piece cut oil, (fee. Hence 
truncheon, truncate.] 1, The woody stem of 
trees, such as the oak, ash, and elm; that 
part of a plant which, springing immediately 
from the root, ascends in a vertical position 
above the surface of the soil, and consti- 
tutes the principal bulk of the individual, 
sending out branches whose structure is 
similar to that of itself. In shrubs, properly 
speaking, that part which is between the 
root and the branches is called the stem; 
shrubs having no trunk in the strict sense of 
the term.— 2. The body of an animal without 
the limbs, or considered as apart from the 
limbs. 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk. Shak. 

8. The main body of anything relatively to 
its branches or ramifications; as, the trunk 
of a vein or of an artery as distinct from the 
branches. — 4. [‘A chest would seem to l>e 
called a trunk as resembling the trunk or 
chest of a man’s body. In the same way 
G. rump/, the trunk of the body, is applied 
to a hollow vessel of various kinds.’ Wedg- 
wood.] A box or chest, usually covered 
with leather or its substitute, for containing 
clothes, <fec. ; a box to be carried about with 
a person’s clothes or other effects. ‘To lie 
like pawns locked up in chests and trunks. * 
Shak. —5. In arch, the shaft of a column; that 
part between the base and capital. The term 
is sometimes used to signify the dado or body 
of a pedestal. — 6. [The word in this sense, 
as in some of the others below, may be a 
corruption of Fr. trompe, a trumpet, a horn, 
the trunk of an elephant, a tube. ] The snout 
or proboscis of an elephant; also, a simi- 
lar organ of other animals, as the proboscis of 
an insect, by means of which it sucks the 
blood of animals or the juices of vegetables. 

7. A tube, usually wooden, to convey air, dust, 
broken matter, grain, <fec. ; as, (a) an air- 
trunk to a mine or tunnel, (b) A dust-trunk 
from a cotton-cleaner or the like, (r) A 
broken -material trunk, to convey graded 
coal to a w'agon or heap, broken quartz from 
a mill to the stampers, <fec. (d) A grain or 
flour trunk, up or down which the said 
articles are conveyed in an elevator or mill. 

8. Ill mining, (a) a long narrow cistern or 
pit, in which muddy matter containing ore is 
made to part with the ore. (6) An upcast 
or downcast air -passage in a mine, (c) A 
wooden spout for water or the pipe of a 
draining pump, (d) A box-tube in which 
attal or rubbish is sent out of a mine.— 

9. A trough to convey water from a race 
to a water-wheel, &c. ; a flume; a pen- 
stock. —10. A boxed passage for air to or irom 
a blast apparatus or blowing-engine.— 11. In 
steam-engines, a large pipe passing longi- 
tudinally through the cylinder of a steam- 
engine, attached to the piston and moving 
with it, its diameter being sufficient to allow 
one of the connecting-rods to be attached to 
the crank and the other end directly to the 
piston, thus dispensing with an intermediate 
rod: used chiefly in mai'ine engines for 
dri ving propellers. — 12. t A long tube throuch 
which peas, pellets, &c. , were driven by the 
force or the breath; a pea-shooter. 

While he shot sugar-ulutns at them out of a trunk, 
which they were to piclc up. Howell. 

13. In fishing, an iron hoop with a ba^, used 
to catch crustaceans. E. H. Kn^ht. — 

14. pi. Trunk -hose. ‘Red-striped cotton 
stockings, with full trunks, dotted red and 
black.’ Mayhew.—Trutxk road, a highway 
or main road. 

Englcbourne was situated on no trunk road. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

Trunk (trungk), v.t. l.f To lop off; to cur- 
tail; to truncate. —2. In mining, to extract, as 
ore, by means of a trunk. See Trunk, n. 8. 
Trunk -breeolieB (trungk'brSch-ez), n.pl. 
Trunk-hose. 

Trunked (trungkt), a. l. Having a trunk. 
2, In her. the term applied to a tree which 
is borne couped of all its branches, and 
separated from its roota Also, when the 
main stem of a tree is home of a different 
tincture from the branches, It is said to be 
trunked of such a tincture. 

Trunk-engine (trungk^en-jln), n. A form 
of marine steam-engine desired to obtain 
the direct connection of the piston with the 
crank without the intervention of a beam 
or oscillating the cylinder. Attached to the 
piston is a beam or trunk, which is packed 

oh, c^ain; dh, Sc. loc/i; g. yo; J.job; 

VoL. IV. 


I in the cylinder-heads, and has sufficient in- 
' terlor diameter to allow the vibration of the 
connecting-rod by the throw of the crank. 
Trunk-flsn (trungk 'fish), n. See OSTRA- 

CION. 

Trunk-hose (trungk'hdz), n. pi. A kind of 
short wide breeches gathered in above the 



Trunk-hose. 


I, Charles IX. of France, 1550-1574. 
a, Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, died 1645. 

knees, or immediately under them, and dis- 
tinguished according to their peculiar cut 
as French, Gallic, or Venetian. This garment 
prevailed during the reign of Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, and .Tamos I. 

Trunk-line (trungk'lin), n. The main line 
of a railway, (;anal, and the like, from which 
branch-lines diverge. 

A well judging man will open his trunk-line of 
study in such a direction that, while habitually ad- 
hering to it, he may enjoy a ready access to such 
other fields of knowledge as are most nearly related 
to it. Sir y. Stephens. 

Trunk-sleeve (trungk'slev), n. A large 
wide sleeve. Snak. 

Trunk-turtle (trungk't6r-tl), n. A species 
of tortoise, Testudo arcuata. 

Trunk-workt (trungk'w6rk), n. Concealed 
work; a secret strat^em. 

This has been some stair-work, some trunk-work, 
some behind-door work. Shak. 

Trunnel (tnin'nel), n. 1. A round rolling 
substance; a trundle.— 2. A wooden pin or 
plug; a treenail. 

Tr unni on (trim 'yon), n. [Fr. trognon, a 
stalk, a stock, a stump; comp. It. troncone, 
a stump, from L. truncus, the trunk or stem 
of a tree.] 1. A knob projecting on each 
side of a gun, mortar, &c., and serving to 
support it on the cheeks of the carriage. — 

2. In steam-engines, a hollow gudgeon on 
each side of an oscillating cylinder to sup- 
port it, and through which steam is received 
and exhausted. 

Truunioued (trun'yond), a. Provided with 
trunnions, as the cylinder of an oscillating 
I steam-engine. 

Truunlon-plate (trun'yon-plat), n. A plate 
on a gun-carriage which covers the upper 
part of each side-piece, and goes under the 
trunnion. 

Tnmnlon-rlng (trun'yon-ring), n. A ring 
on a cannon next before the trunnions. 

Trunnion-valve (trun'yon-valv),n. A valve 
attached to or included in the trunnions of 
an oscillating-cylinder steam-engine so as 
to be reciprocated by the motions of the 
cylinder. 

Truslon (trb'zhon), n. [From L. trtido, tru- 
sum, to thrust, shove.] The act of pushing 
or thrusting. [Rare. ] 

By attraction we do not understand drawing, 
pumping, sucking, which is really pulsion and fru- 
sion. Bentley. 

Truss (trus), n. [Fr. trousse, a bundle, in pi. 
trunk-hose, breeches (whence E. trousers), 
from trousser, O.Fr. trosser, trusser, trorser, 
Pr. trossar, to tuck up, to pack; It. tordare, 
to twist, to tie fast; from L.L. tortiare, to 
twist, torta, a bundle, from tortum, 

to twist. See Torture.] 1. A bundle, espe- 
cially a small hand-packed bundle of dry 
goods; a quantity, as of hay or straw tied to- 
gether. A truss of hay is 66 lbs. of old and 
60 lbs. of new, and 86 trusses make a load. A 
truss of straw is of different weights in differ- 
ent places. ' Bemdng a truss of trifles at his 
back.' Spenser.— 2. In surg. a bandage or 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; th, thea; th, thin; 


apparatus used in cases of hernia to keep 
up the reduced parts and hinder further 
protrusion, and for other purposafl.— 3. A 
tuft of flowers formed at the top of the 
main stalk or stem of certain plants; an 
umbel. — 4. A padded jacket or dress worn 
under armour to protect the body from the 
effects of friction. 

Puts off his palmer’s weed unto his truss, which bore 
The stains of ancient arms. Drayton. 

6. In building, a combination of timbers, of 
iron, or of timbers and iron work, so ar- 
ranged as to constitute an unyielding frame. 
The simplest example of a truss is the prin- 
cipal or main couple of a roof, in which a a 
(fig 1), the tie-beam, is suspended in the 
middle by the king-post b to the apex of the 
angle formed by the meeting of the rafters 
c c. The feet of the rafters being tied to- 
gether by the beam a, and being thus in- 
capable of yielding in the direction of their 
length, their apex becomes a fixed point, to 
which the beam a is trussed or tied up to 
prevent its sagging, and to prevent the raf- 
ters from saving there are inserted the 
stmts d d. There are other forms of trass 
suited to different purposes, but the condi- 
tions are the same in all, viz. the establish- 
ing of fixed points to which the tie-beam is 
trussed. Thus, in flg. 2, two points a a, are 
substituted for the single one, and two sus- 
pending posts are required. These are called 
queen-posts, and the truss is called a queen- 
post truss. The principle of the truss has 
been widely adopted in bridge building. 
See Roof. — 6. In arch, a large corbel or 
modillion supporting a mural monument, 
or any object projecting from the face of 



a wall — 7. Naut. the rope or iron used to 
keep the centre of a yard to the mast.— 
8. In ship-building, a snort piece of carved 



Truss (fi^. 3). 


work fitted under the taffrail : chiefly used 
in small ships. 

Truss (trus), v.t. 1 . To put in a trass or 
bundle; to pack up: often with up. ‘For it 
was trussed up in hie walet.’ Chaucer. 
' Truss up bag and baggage. ’ Hooker. 

You might have trussed him and all his apparel 
into an eelskin. Snak. 

2. To seize and hold firmly; to seize and 
carry off; to seize and bear aloft: said espe- 
cially of birds of prey. 

His eagle, sacred bird of heaven, he sent, 

A fawn his talons truss’d, divine portent 1 Pope. 

3. To adiust and fasten the clothing of; to 
draw tight and tie the laces of, as garments; 
hence, to skewer; to make fast, as the wings 
of a fowl to the body in cooking it. ‘A fowl 
trussed for roasting.’ Dickens. 

The criminals trussed for the grave came out. 

D. Jerrold. 

4. To pull up by a rope or ropes; to hang: 
usually with up. 

If they must truss me, I will repent of nothing so 
much, even at the last hard pinch, as of the inju^ I 
have done my Lily. Sir H'. Scott. 

6. In building, to furnish with a truss ; to 
suspend or support by a trass. 
Tmss-brldge (tras'brli), n. A bridge which 
depends for ite stability upon the applica- 
tion of the principle of the truss. See 
Bridge. 

Trusssd (trust), a. Provided with a truss or 

w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KST. 
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trusses. —Tru«Mef beam, a compound beam 
composed of two beams secured together 
side by side with a truss generally of iron 
between them. --^Trutssd roq/, a roof 
in which the principal rafters and ^ 

tie-beam are framed together so as 1 I 4 

to form a truss. 

TruBsel-tree (trus'el-tre), n. Same 

as Trestle-tree. 2 

TniBB-llOOp (trusOidp), n. ^Taut. a ^ 

hoop round a yard, and also round 

a mast, to which an iron truss is q rT 

fixed. 

Trasslng (trus'ing), n. In build- 
ing, the timbers, <fec., which form 
a truss. — Diagonal trussing, in 4 ■ ■ 

skip-building, a particular method 
of binding a vessel internally by 
means of a series of wooden or iron 
braces laid diagonally on the fram- 
ing from one end of the ship to the otlier. 
TrUBBlng-bedt (trus'ing-bed), n. A bed of 
the Tudor times which packed into a chest 
for travelling. 

Trust (trust), 71. [O.E. trust, frost, treat, from 
the stem of trtie, trow; not in A.Sax., and pro- 
bably directly from the Scandinavian; Icel. 
traust, trust, confidence of protection (from 
irua, E. trow, to believe); Dan. and Sw. trbst, 
comfort, consolation; Goth, trausti, con- 
vention, compact ; G. trost, consolation, 
hope. See True, Trow, also Trust, v.t] 

1. A reliance or resting of the mind on the 
integrity, veracity, justice, friendship, or 
other sound principle of another person; a 
firm reliance on promises or on laws or prin- 
ciples; confidence. 

Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be safe. 

Prov. xxix. 25. 

My misfortunes may be of use to credulous maids 
never to put too much trust in deceitful men. Swift. 

2. Confident opinion or expectation; assured 
anticipation ; dependence upon something 
future or contingent as if present or actual; 
belief; hope. 

To desperation turn my trust and hope. Skak. 

His trust was with th* Eternal to be deem'd 
Equal in strength. Milton. 

8. Credit ^ven without examination; as, to 
take opinions on trust. 

Most take things upon trust, and misemploy their 
assent by lazily enslaving their minds to the dictates 
of others. Locke. 

4. The transfer of goods, property, <fec. , in 
confidence of future payment; exchange 
without immediate receipt of an equivalent; 
credit; as, to take or purchase goods on 
trust. 

Ev'n such is time, who takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our ail we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust. Raleigh. 

6. One who or that which is the ground of 
confidence or reliance; one confided in and 
relied on. 

Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord his trust. 

Ps. xl. 4. 

6. That which is committed or intrusted to 
one; something committed to one's faith; 
a charge given or received in confidence; 
something which one is bound in duty and 
in honour to keep inviolate. 1 

Reward them well if they observe the\r trust. Denham. 

To violate the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited witiiin thee. Milton, 

Hence— 7. Something committed to one’s 
care for use or for safe-keepiug of which an 
account must be rendered. 

Although the advantages one man possesseth more 
than another may be called his property with respect 
to other men, yet with respect to God they are only 
a trust. Swift. 

8. The state of being confided in and relied 
on ; the state of one to whom something is 
intrusted. 

I do profess to be no less than I seem ; to serve him 
truly that will put me in trust. Shak. 

9. Tile state of being confided to another’s 
care and guard. ‘ His seal’d commission 
left in trust with me.’ Shak. — \0. Care; 
management. ‘That which is committed ' 
to thy trust.' 1 Tim. vi. 20 —11. In law, 

(a) a confidence reposed by one person, ' 
called the truster, or celui que trust, in con- 
veying or bequeathing property to another 
(hence called the trustee), that the latter 
will apply It for the benefit of a third party 
(called the cestui que trust, or beneficiary), 
or to some specified purpose or purposes. 
The purposes of a trust are generally indi- ' 
cated in the instrument, whether deed or 
vrill, by which the disposition is made. 
Trusts are divided generally into simple 
trusts and special trusts, the corresponding 
terms in Scots law heing jfroprieUiry trusts 
and accessory trusts. Simple trusts are 


those in which the trustee holds the legal 
estate subject to the duties implied by 
law. Special trusts are those in which 


3. To put confidence in with regard to the 
care of; to show confidence by intrusting to; 
to intrust: with with before the object con- 
fided. 

I will rather trttsl a Fleming with my butter, Shak. 
Whom with your power and fortune, sir, you trust. 
Now to suspect is vain. Dryden. 

4. To commit, as to one's care; to intrust. 

Merchants were not willing to /rKfi" precious cargoes 
to any custody but that of a man-of-war. Macaulay. 

6. To leave to one's self or to itself without 
fear of consequences; to allow to be exposed. 
I wonder men dare trt^st themselves with men. Shak. 
Fool'd and beguiled; by him thou, I by thee, 

To trust thee from iny side. Milton. 

6. To give credit to; to sell to upon credit 
or in confidence of future payment. 'To 
<7Twf a customer for goods,’ Johnson. — 7. To 
be confident; to feel sure; to expect; to hope 
confidently: followed by a clause. 

I trust it will grow to a most prosperous perfection. 

Shak. 

Oh yet we tmest that somehow good 

will be the final goal of 111. Tennyson. 

Trust (trust), v.t. 1. To have trust; to be in- 
spired with confidence or reliance. — 2. To 
be credulous; to be won to confidence; to 
confide or believe reatiily. 

Well, you m.-w fear too far. — 

Safer than imtst too lar. Shak. 

3. To practise giving credit; to sell In reli- 
ance upon future payment; as, that shop- 
keeper trusts too much. — To trust in, to 
confide in; to place confidence in; to rely on. 

Trust in the I^ord, and do good. Ps. xxxvii. 3. 
He's mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf, Shak. 

—To trust to, to depend on; to have confi- 
dence in; to rely on. 

The men of Israel . . . trusted to the Hers in wait. 

Judg. XX. 36. 

The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. Pope. 

Trust (trust), a. Held in trust; as, trust 
property; trust money, 

^^Bt-deed ( trust' ded), n. In ScoU law, 
a deed or disposition which conveys pro- 
perty not for the behoof of the disponee 
but for other purposes pointed out in the 
deed, as a deed by a debtor conveying pro- 
perty to a person as trustee for payment of 
his debts. 

Trustee (^trus-t^'), n. 1. A person who 
holds lands or tenements or other property 
upon the trust or confidence that he will 
apply the same for the benefit of those 
who are entitled, according to an expressed 
intention, either by the parties themselves 
or by the deed, will, settlement, or arrange- 


Truxsed Beams. 

I, Elevation; 2, Plan. 3. Elevation; 4, Plan. 

the trustee has some special purpose to 
execute or carry out. Trusts may be created 
by the voluntary act of a party or by the 
operation of law. See Use. (&) The l)ene- 
ficial interest created by such a transaction: 
a beneficial interest In or ownership of real 
or personal property, unattended with the 
legal or possessory ownership thereof. Mot- 
ley and IT/tifelej/. — Syn. Confidence, reli- 
ance, dependence, belief, faith, hope, credit, 
expectation. 

Trust (trust), v.t. [From the above noun. 
0. E. trusten, trosten, traysten\ Icel. treysta, 
to trust to, to rely upon, from traust, con- 
fidence; Dan. fortrbste, to confide. See 
Trust, n. ] l. To place confidence in ; to 
rely on; to depend upon; as, we cannot 
trust those who have deceived us. 

He that trusts every one without reserve will at 
last be deceived. Johnson. 

2. To believe; to credit; to receive as true. 

Trust me, you look well. Shak. 

If he be credulous and trust my tale. 

I'll make him glad to seem V'^incentio. Shak. 


ment of another. — Trustee on bankrupt's 
estate. See Assignees in Bankruptcy under 
Assionbe.— 2. In Amer. law, a person in 
whose hands the effects of another 

* ai'e attached in a trustee process, 

^ I that is a process by which a credi- 
tor may attach goods, effects, and 

- credits belonging to or due to his 

«.i. .■gfc.ij debtor when in the hands of a third 

* person : equivalent to the process 
known in English law as foreign 

^ attachment. 

Trusteeship (trus-tg'ship), n. The 
office or functions of a trustee. 
Truster (trust'^r), n. i. One who 
■ trusts or gives credit; a creditor. 

Bankrupts, hold fast : 

Rather than render back, out with your 
knives. 

And cut your trusters' throats. Shak. 

2. One who trusts in a thing as true; 
a believer. * Truster of your own report 
against yourself.’ Shak. —3. In Scots law, 
one who grants a trust-deed : the correla- 
tive of trustee. 

Trust -estate ( trust 'es- tat), n. An estate 
under the mauugemeut of a trustee or trus- 
tees. 

Trustful (tnist'ful), a. l. Full of trust; 
trusting ; as, a person of a trustful disposi- 
tion. —2. Worthy of trust; faithful; trusty. 
Stanihurst. 

Trustfully (trust'fql-li), adv. In a trustful 
manner. 

Trustfulness (tmst'ful-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being trustful; faithfulness. 
Trustily (trus'ti-li), adv. In a trusty 
manner; faithfully; honestly; with fidelity. 
Spenser. 

Trustiness (trus'ti-nes), n. The quality of 
being trusty; that quality of a pereon by 
whi(ih he deserves the confidence of others; 
fidelity; faithfulness; honesty; as, the trus- 
tiness of a servant. N. Grew. 

Trustingly (trust'ing-li), adv. In a trusting 
manner; with trust or implicit confidence. 
Trustless ( trust 'les), a. Not worthy of 
trust; unreliable; unfaithful. ‘The trust- 
less wings of false desire.’ Shak. 

Though, in daily life, we are constantly obliged to 
act out our inferences, trustless as they iiisw be, 

M. Sfettcer. 

TruBtlessneSB (trust'les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being trustless ; unworthiness 
of trust. 

TruBtworthineBB ( trust 'wSr-THi-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being trustworthy. 
TruBtWOrthy (trust'w6r-THi), a. Worthy 
of trust or confidence ; trusty. — Trust- 
worthy, Reliable. See under Reliable. 
Trusty (trus'tl), a. 1. Admitting of being 
safely trusted; justly deserving confidence; 
fit to be confided in; as, a trusty servant. 

‘ Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels.’ 
Shak. — 2. Not liable to fail a person; strong; 
firm; as, a trusty sword. 

The neighing steeds are to the chariot tied, 

The trusty weapon sits on ev'ry side. Dryden. 

8 . Involving trust and responsibility. [Rare.] 

It were fit you knew him ; lest, ... he might at 
some great and trusfy business in a main danger fall 
you. Shak. 

—Trusty* Reliable. See under RELIABLE. 
Trutll (trbth), n. [O.E. truthe, trowthe, <fcc., 
A. Sax. tredwthe, from tredwe, true. (See 
True.) Formed similarly to sloth, filth, <fec.] 
1 . The state or quality of being true; true- 
ness ; as, (a) conformity to fact or reality, 
as of notions to things, words to thoughts, 
statements to facts, motives or actions to 
professions; exact accordance with that 
which is, has been, or shall be; as, the truth 
of a statement. 

There is no truth at all i' the oracle. Shak. 

(р) The state of being made true or exact ; 
faithful adherence to a model ; accuracy of 
adjustment; exactness. 

Ploughs, to go true, depend much on the truth of 
the iron-work. Mortimer, 

(с) In the fine arts, the proper and correct 
representation of any object in nature, or 
of whatever subject may be uuder treat- 
ment. 

The agony of the Laocoon, the action of the DIs* 
cobulus, the unspringing of the Morcur)', are all ap- 
parently real In their action by the innate truth of 


est quality in Art. 


action by the innate truth of 
. 7V«#A is therefore the high- 
FairhoU. 


(cf) Habitual disposition to speak only what 
is true; veracity; purity from falsehood 
hence, honesty; virtue; sincerity; as, he is 
amanoffrtitA 'Love is all frutA.’ Shak. 

It must appear 

That malice bears down truth. Shak, 
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(«) Disposition to be faithful to one’s en* 
gagements; fidelity; constancy. ‘ We were 
resolved of your truth.' Shak. 

Alas I they had been friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

CoUrid^e. 

(/) The state of not being counterfeited or 
adulterated; genuineness; purity. Shak.— 

2. That which is true ; as, (a) the opposite 
of falsehood; fact; reality; verity; as, a 
lover of truth : often personified. 

Let Truth and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worst in free and open encounter? 

Miltou. 

It is in the determination to obey the and to 

follow wherever she may lead, that the genuine love 
of truth consists. tVhately. 

(b) What conforms to fact or reality ; the 
real or true state of things ; true represen- 
tation. Prov. viii. 7. 

For truth is truth 

To the end of reckoning. Shak. 

(c) True religion ; the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. 

For the law was given by Moses; but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ. Jonn i. 17. 

(d) A verified fact; a true statement or pro- 
position; an established principle, fixed law, 
or the like. 

Fundamental truths, like the lights of heaven, are 
not only beautiful in themselves, but give light to 
other things, that, without them, could not be seen. 

Locke. 

According to Dr. Reid, the truths that fall 
within the compass of human knowledge, 
whether they be self-evident or deduced 
from those that are self-evident, may be re- 
duced to two classes, namely, necessary, im- 
mutable, or first truths, and contingent and 
mutable truths. A necessary truth is one that 
depends not upon the will and power of any 
being; it is immutably true, and its contrary 
impossible. A contingent truth is one which 
depends upon some effect of will and power, 
which had a beginning and may have an 
end. Of the first class are the relations of 
numbers (as that two and two make four), 
axioms in mathematics, and all the conclu- 
sions drawn from them; that is, the whole 
body of the science of mathematics. To the 
second class of truths, viz., those that are 
contingent, belong all those truths that 
express matters of fact or real existences 
(as that grass is green), depending upon the 
will and power of the Supreme Being.— /n 
truth, in reality; in fact; in sincerity. 

God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him In spirit and tn truth. John iv. 24. 

—Of a truth, in reality; certainly. 

O/a truth it is good to be with good people. 

Thackeray. 

—To do truth, to practise what God com- 
mands. John iii. 21. 

Trutht (trbth), v. t. To affirm or declare as 
true; to declare. [Rare.] 

Had they dreamt this, they would have truth'd it 

heaven. Ford. 

Truthful (trbth'ful), 1- Full of truth; 
loving and speaking the truth. 

I profess to be as accurate as I can, and as truth- 
ful as the character of my records will allow. 

Berittffton. 

2. Conformable to truth; correct; true; as, 
a truthful statement. 

Tnithir^y (trbth'ful-li), adv. In a truthful 
manner. 

TruthfulxieBS (trbth'ful-nes), n. The state 
or character of being truthful; as, the truth- 
fulness of a person or of a statement. 

TrutUeBB (trbth'les). a. 1. Wanting truth; 
wanting reality.— 2. Faithless. 

What shall I call her? truthless woman. Beau, fir FI. 

TruthleBBUeBB (trbth'les-nes), n. The state 
of being truthless. 

Truth-lover (trCthluv-dr), n. One devoted 
to the truth. 

Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named ; 

Truth-lover was our English Duke. Tennyson. 

TruthneBBt (trOth'nes), n. Truth. Marston. 
[Rare.] 

l^th-teller (trttth'tel-6r), n. One who tells 
the truth. Tennyson. 

Truthy (trbth'i), a. Truthful; veracious. 
[Rare. ] 

The best coffee, let cavillers say what they will, is 
that of the Yemen, commonly entitled ' Mokha,’ from 
the main port of exportation. Now I should be sorry 
to incur a lawsuit for libel and defamation from our 
wholesale or retail salesmen ; but were the particle 
NOT prefixed to the countless labels in London shop- 
windows that bear the name of the Red Sea haven, 
they would have a more truthy lmi)ort than what at 
present they convey. tr. G. Palf^rave. 

Tinitlnatet (trtt'ti-nat), v.t. [I. tmtinor, to 
weigh, from truiina, a balance.] To weigh; 
to balance. Whiting. 


Trutinatlont (trtt-ti-n&'shon), n. [See 
above.] The act of weighing ; examination 
by weighing. Sir T. Browne. 

TnittaoeouB (trut-a'shus), a. [From L. 
trutta, trout.] Pertaining to the trout; as, 
fish of the truttxiceous kind. 

T^(tri), v.t. pret. & pp. tried; ppr. trying. 
[Bt. trier, to pick, to cull, to select after 
examination; It. triare, tritare, to grind, to 
bruise, to examine, consider; from L. tritum 
(see Trite), pp. of tero, to rub, to cleanse 
com by thrashing, through a L.L. freq. form 
tritare. The ori^nal sense of the Fr. trier 
is, therefore, to separate grain from the 
husks, awns, <tec. In Prov. E. try is the name 
of a kind of sieve. In 0. £. the adjective trie, 
trye, choice, select, was common. 'Sugar 
that is so trye.' Chaucer.] l.f To separate, 
as what is good from what is bad; to sift or 
pick out: with out. 

The wylde cornc, being in shape and greatnesse 
lyke to the good, if they be mengled, with great diffi- 
cultie wyll be tryed out. Sir T. Elyot. 

2. To purify; to assay; to refine, as metals; 
to melt out and procure in a pure state, as 
tallow, oil, lard, and the like. ‘ Silver tried 
in a furnace of earth, purified seven times.' 
Ps. xii. 6. 

The fire seven times tried this; 

Seven times tried that judgement is, 

That did never choose amiss. Shak. 

3. To examine; to make experiment on; to 
prove by experiment. 'Doth not the ear 
try words.’ Job xii. 11. 

You must note beside, 

That wc have tried the utmost of our friends. Shak. 

4. To experience; to have knowledge by ex- 
perience of. ‘Or try the Libyan heat or 
Scythian cold.' Dryden.- 5. To prove by a 
test; to compare with a standard; as, to try 
weights and measures; to try one’s opinions. 

7 'ry your penitence, if it be sound, 

Or hollowly put on. Shak. 

6. To act upon as a test; to subject to severe 
trial; hence, to cause suffering or trouble to. 

By faith Abraiiam, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac. Heb. xi. 17. 

Steeped to the Ups in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die. 

Patient, thougn sorely tried. Lon^^fellow. 

7. To examine; to inquire into in any man- 
ner. ‘ That’s a question; how shall we try 
it?’ Shak. Hence— 8, To examine judicially; 
to subject to the examination and decision 
or sentence of a judicial tribunal; as, causes 
tried In court. ‘Guiltier than him they 
tried.' Shak.— 9. To bring to a decision; to 
adjust; to settle; hence, to settle and decide 
by combat. 

Nicanor . , . durst not the matter by the sword. 

2 Maccab. xiv. x8. 
Purposely therefore 

Left I the court, to see this quarrel tried. Shak. 

10. To essay; to attempt; to undertake. ‘ Let 
us try advent’rous work.' Jftffon.— 11. To 
use as means or as a remedy; as, to try 
remedies for a disease. 

Sweet practiser, thy physic I will tty. Shak, 

12. To strain; as, to try the eyes or the 
muscles.— 13. To incite to wrong; to tempt; 
to solicit. 

In part she is to blame that has been tried: 

He comes too near that comes to be denied. 

Lady M. /•#' Montapi. 

14. In joinery, to dress wfth a trying-plane. 
See Trying-plane.— To try on, (a) to put 
on, as a garment, to see if it fits the person. 
(6) To attempt; to undertake. ‘ It wouldn’t 
do to try it on there.’ Dickens. [Colloq. ]— 
To try a fall with, to engage in a bout of 
wrestling with ; to match one’s self against 
one in any contest. 

She had in her time tried om or two /alls with the 
doctor, and she was conscious that she had never got 
the better of him. Trollope. 

Try (tri), v.i. 1 . To exert strength; to endea- 
vour; to make an effort; to attempt; as, try to 
learn; try to lift a weight; the horses tried 
to draw the load.— 2. To find or show by ex- 
perience what a person or a thing is; to 
prove by a test. 

Well, Time is the old justice that examines all such 
offenders, and let Time try. Shak. 

— To try back, to go back, as in search of a 
road that one has missed; to go back, as in 
conversation, in order to recover some point 
that one has missed. ‘ The leading hounds 
. . . are trying back.' T. Hughes. 

She was marvellously quick to discover that she 
was astray, and try back. Lever. 

Try (tri), n. l. The act of trying; attempt; 
atrial; experiment. 

This breaking of his has been but a try for his 
friends. Shak. 


2. A corn-screen. [Provincial.] 

They will not pass through the holes of the sieve, 
ruddle, or try, if they be narrow. Holland. 

Tryable (trl'a-bl), a. Capable of being tried; 
fit to be tried or stand trial. 

They objected to another, which made informations 
for assault upon officers tryable in any county of 
England. Hallam. 

Try-cock (tri'kok), n. A gauge-cock (which 
see). 

Trye,t a. Choice; select; refined. 

Trygon (tri'gon), n. [Gr. trygbn, a sort of 
fish.] A genus of cartilaginous fishes, to 
which the sting-ray belongs. SeeTRYGONipjE 
and Sting-ray. 

Trygonldsa (tri-gon'i-dfi), n. pi. The sting- 
rays, a family 01 elasmobrauchiate fishes, 
allied to the Raiidse, or true rays, but hav- 
ing the tail armed with a single strong spine, 
notched on both sides, with which they can 
inflict severe wounds on their captors. 
Trying (trl'lng), a. Adapted to try, or put 
to severe trial; severe; afflictive. 

They were doubtless in a most trying situation. 

Macaulay. 

Tr3rilig-plane (tri'ing-plan), n. In joinery, 
a plane used after the jack-plane, for taking 
off a shaving the whole length of the stuff, 
which operation is called trying up. See 
Plane. 

Tryma (tri'ma), n. In bot. an inferior di’upe, 
with a two-valved separable flesh, as the 
walnut. 

Tiynet (trin), a. Threefold; trine. Chau- 
cer. —Tryne compas, the threefold compass 
of the world— earth, sky, and sea. 

Try-Ball (tri's&l), n. liaut. a fore-and-aft 
sail, set with a. boom and gaff, and hoist- 
ing on a lower mast or on a small mast abaft 
that mast, called a try-sail mast. Try-stdl 
is also the name given to a sail set on a fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel, if two-masted, on the 
main-mast, hoisted by a gaff, but having no 
boom at its lower edge ; this is used only In 
bad weather as a storm-trysail. 

Tryst. Tryste (trist), n. [A form of 8c. 
and O.E. traist, trust, faith. ] [A Scotch 
word sometimes used in English,] 1. An 
appointment to meet ; an appointed meet- 
ing; as, to keep tryst; to break tryst— 2. A 
market; as, Falkirk Tryst. ‘ At fair or tryst 
where I may be.’ Border Minstrelsy.— 

3. Rendezvous. — To bide tryst, to meet one 
with whom an engagement has been entered 
into at the appointed time and place; to 
keep an engagement or appointment. 

•You walk late,’ .said I. 'I bide tryste,' was the 
reply, ‘and so, I think, do you, Mr. Osbaldiston.” 

Sir IT. Scott. 

And \’’ivien, like the tenderest-hearted maid. 

That ever bided tryst at village style, 

Made answer. Tennyson. 

Tryst (trist), v.t. [Scotch.] 1. To engage a 
person to meet one at a given time and place. 
2. To bespeak ; to order or engage against a 
future time; as, to tryst a pair of boots. 
Tryst (trist), v.i. To agree to meet at any 
particular time or place. [Scotch.] 
Tryster (trist'^r), n. One who trysts ; one 
who sets or makes a trvst; one who fixes a 
time and place of meeting. 

Tr3rsting-day ( trist' ing-da), n. An ap- 
pointed day of meeting or assembling, as of 
military followers, friends, &c. 

By the nine gods he swore it, and named a tryst- 
ing-day. Macaulay. 

Trystlng-place (trist'ing-pl&s), n. An ar- 
ranged meeting-place; a place where a tryst 
or appointment is to be kept. 

The frequent sigh, the lojjg embrace. 

Yet blnas them to their trysting-place. Byron. 

Tsax (tskr), n. The title of the Emperor of 
Russia. See Czar. 

Tsarina, Tsarltsa (tsS-rS'na, tsk-rit'sa), n. 
The Empress of Russia. See Czarina. 
Tschetyert (tchet'v6rt), n. Same as Chet- 
vert. 

Tschudi, Tschudlc. See Tchudi, 1’chudic. 
Tse-hong (tsd'hong), n. A mixture of white 
lead wi^ alumina, ferric oxide, and silica, 
used by the Chinese as a red colour for 
painting on porcelain. 

Tsetse (tset'sd), n. A South African dipter- 
ous insect of the family Tlpulidee and genus 
Glossina (O. morsitans), akin to the gad-fly, 
whose bite is often fatal to horses, doM, and 
cows, but is innoxious to man and wild 
beasts. It is a little larger than the common 
house-fly. The following account of the effect 
of its bite Is given by Dr. Livingstone ; ‘ In 
the ox the bite produces no more Immediate 
effect than in man. It does not startle him 
as the gad-fly does, but in a few days the 
following symptoms supervene: the eyes 


ch, oAsln; 6h, Sc. locA; g,go\ J.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, shi^; fH, tAen; th, fWn; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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and the nose begin to run, the coat stares 
as if the animal were cold, a swelling ap- 
pears under the jaw and sometimes at the 



Tsetse. 


I, Insect, 2, Mouth orjjans (greatly magiufied). 

navel, and, though the animal continues to 
graze, emaciation commences, accompanied 
with a peculiar flaccidity of the muscles, 
and this continues tmchecked until, perhaps 
months afterwards, purging comes on, and 
the animal, no longer able to graze, perishes 
in a state of extreme exhaustion. Those 
which are in good condition often perish 
soon after the bite is inflicted, with stagger- 
ing and blindness, as if the brain were af- 
fected by it. Sudden changes of the tem- 
perature produced by falls of rain seem to 
hasten the progress of the complaint, but 
in general the emaciation goes on uninter- 
ruptedly for months, and, do what we will, 
the poor animals porish miserably. ' 

Tidng-Uen (tsing^Oi-en), n. A red colour used 
for porcelfun-painting in China, consisting 
chiefly of stannic and plumbic silicates, to- 
gether with small ouantities of oxide of 
copper, or cobalt and metallic gold. 

T~8QUare (te'skw^), n. An instrument 
us^ in drawing plans of architectural and 
mechanical objects. It consists of two slips 
of hardwood, a and b, whose edges are 
dressed truly straight and 
parallel; the former, called 
the bUide, is much thinner 
than the stock 6,into which 
one of its extremities is 
fixed firmly at right angles; 
consequently, when the 
stock is applied to the 
edges of a rectangular 
drawing-board on which 
the paper is stretched, a 
pen or pencil pressed 
tightly against the blade 
will trace straight lines 
parallel or at right angles 
to each other as may be 
re(j[uired. Sometimes a 
gh^ting-stock, c, is also applied in the man- 
ner represented in the figure, for the con- 
venience of drawing oblique lines parallel to 
each other. 

Tub (tub), n. [L.G. ttdfbe, tubben, also tober, 
lover; D. tohbe^Q. zuber, O.G. zuibar, ziiipar, 
a compound word from elements correspond- 
ing to E. two and bear; lit. , therefore, to be 
carried ^ two or with two handles for car- 
rying. Distinguished from O.H.G. einbar 
(ein, one). Mod. G. eimer, an urn or cask, with 
one handle, or to be carried by one per- 
son.] 1. An open wooden vessel formed with 
staves, heading, and hoops; a small cask 
or half barrel with one bottom and open 
above; as, a washing tub; a meal tiU>; a 
mash tub, Ac. Hence— 2, The amount which 
a tub contains, reckoned as a measure of 
quantity; as, a tub of tea; a tub of camphor; 
a tub of vermilion. —3. A wooden vessel in 
which vegetables are planted, for the sake 
of being movable and set in a house in cold 
weather. — 4. Any wooden structure shaped 
like or resembling a tub, as a certain form 
of pulpit 

All being took up and busied, some in pulpits and 
some in tuds, in the grand work of preaching and 
holding forth. South. 

5. A small cask; a barrel for holding liquor; 
specifically, a barrel used by smugglers. 

I made three seizures, besides sweeping up those 
thirty-seven tubji. MarrycU. 

6. In mining, (a) a corve or bucket for rais- 
ing coal or ore from the mine, (b) A casing 
of wood or of cast-iron sections bolted to- 
gether lining a shaft, (c) A kind of trough 
in which ores or slimes are washed to re- 
move lighter refuse.— 7. Sweating In a heated 
tub, formerly the usual cure of lues ven- 
erea Shak.—A tale of a tub, an idle or silly 



fiction; a cock-and-bull story. ‘Which is a 
tale of a tub.' Bale. 

You shall see in us that we preached no lyes, nor 
tales of tubs, but even the true word of God. 

Coverdale. 

Tub (tub), v.t. 1. To plant or set in a tub; 
as, to tub plants.— 2. To bathe in a tub or 
i>ath.— 3. In mining, to line (a shaft) with a 
casing of wood. 

Tub (tub), v.i. To wash; to make use of a 
bathing- tub; to lie or be in a bath; to bathe. 
‘We all tub in England.' Specta^tor news^ 
paper. 

iHlba (tu'ba), n. (L., a trumpet.] 1, A brass 
wind-instrument, the lowest as to pitch in 
the orchestra. It has five cylinders, and its 
compass is four octaves. E. JET. Knight . — 

2. In anat. a canal resembling a trumpet. 
Tubber (tub'6r), n. In mining, a sort of 

pick-axe : called also a Beele. 
iSlbber-xnan (tub'6r-mau), n. In mining, 
the man who uses a tubber: called also a 
Beele-man. 

Tubbing (tub'ing), n. l. The act of making 
tubs; material for tubs. Hence— 2. The lin- 
ing or casing of the shaft of a mine, of an 
artesian weU, or the like, to pi event the 
falling in of the sides as well as infiltration 
of water, originally of wood but now gener- 
ally consisting of a series of cast-iron cylin- 
ders. Tubbing is especially employed to 
enable a shaft to be sunk through quick- 
sand, or porous strata in which there are 
many springs. 

Tubbish (tub'ish), a. Like a tub ; tubby ; 
round-bellied. ‘ A short, round, large-faced, 
tubbish sort of man. ’ Dickens. 

Tubby (tub'i), a. l. Tub-shaped; round like 
a tub or barrel. ‘ The fat, tubby little horse.' 
Dickens.—^. Having a sound like that of an 
empty tub when struck; wanting elasticity 
of sound; sounding dull and without reson- 
ance: applied to musical stringed instru- 
ments, as the violin. 

Tub-drubber (tub'dnib-6r), n. A tub- 
thumper or tub -preacher (which see). 
‘The famed tub-drubber of Covent Garden.’ 
Tom Brown. [Slang.] 

Tube (tub), n. [Fr. tube, from L. tubus, a 
tube, tuba, a trumpet. ] 1. A pipe; a canal or 
conduit ; a hollow cylinder, either of wood, 
metal, glass, india-rubber, <&c., used fur the 
conveyance of fluids and for various other 
purposes.— 2. A vessel of animal bodies or 
plants which conveys a fluid or other sub- 
stance; as, the eustachian and fallopian 
tubes in anatomy, the B&p-tubes in plants.— 

3. In bot. the part of a monosepalous calyx 
or monopetalous corolla formed by the 
union of the edges of the sepals or petals. 
The term is also applied to adhesions of sta- 
mens. Bindley. —A. A small cylinder placed 
in the vent of a gun, and containing a 
rapidly - burning composition whose igni- 
tion fires the powder of the charge; a prim- 
ing-tube,— 6. A telescope, or that pai t of it 
into which the lenses are fitted, and by 
which they are directed and used. ‘His 
glazed optic tube.' Milton.— 6. A pipe for 
water or fire in a steam-boiler. See Tubular 
Boiler under Boilkr. — 7. The barrel of a 
chain -pump. — Lightning - tube. Same as 
Fulgurite. — Tube of safety. Same as Safety- 
tube. 

Tube (tub), v.t. pret. & pp. tubed; ppr. ttib- 
ing. To furnish with a tube; as, to tube a 
well. 

Tube-coznpaes (tub'kum-pas), n. A drafts- 
man’s compass, having tubular legs con- 
taining sliding extension-pieces adjustable 
to any required length by means of set- 
screws. 

Tubeform (tub'form). a. In the form of a 
tube; tubular; tubiform. 

Tube^-plate (tub'plat), n. in steamr-boUers, 
the same as Flue-plate. 

Tube-plug (tfib'plug), n. In locomotive en- 
gines, a plug for driving into the end of 
tubes when burst by the steam. 
Tube-poueb (tfib'poucb), n. A pouch for 
holding priming-tubes. See Tube, 4. 
Tuber (ta'ber), n. [L., a swelling, a tumour, 
a protuberance; same root os tumid, tu- 
mour.] 1, In bot an underground fleshy 
stem, often considered as a modification of 
the root. It may be defined as an oblong 
or roundish body, of annual duration, com- 
posed chiefly of cellular tissue, with a great 
quantity of amylaceous matter intended for 
the development of the stems or branches 
which are to spring from it, and of which 
the mdinients, in the form of buds, sre 
irre^larly distributed over its surface. Ex- 
amines are seen in the potato, the Jerusalem 


artichoke, and arrow-root. Tubers are dis- 
tinguished, according to their forms, into 
didymous, that is, of an oblong form and in 
pairs; digitate, fasciculate, gl^ular, oblong. 




Tuberated. 


I, Palmate— OrcAijr maculata. 2, Didymous— OrrAu 
vtascula. 3, Fasciculate— /Vfaria ranunculoicies . 

Kad palmate. See these terms.- 2. A genns 
of fungi comprising the truffles. See 
Truffle.— 8. In surg. a knot or swelling In 
any part.— 4. In anat. any rounded part; 
as, the annular tuber, an eminence of the 
medulla oblongata, called also pons varolii, 
tuber ischii, &c. 

Tuberacese, Tuberacei (tu-b6rA'sc-e, lu 
b6r-a'se-i), n. pi. A nat. order of fungi 
strictly analogous, amongst the sporidifer- 
ous kind, with the Hypogfei amongst the 
BporiferouB. All the genera, with a single ex- 
ception, are strictly subterraneous, many are 
remarkable for their strong scent, and several 
are esteemed as great 
delicacies. The order in- 
cludes the genus 'J'uber, 
the common truffle, and 
Rhizopogon, the white 
truffle. 

Tuberated ( to ' h6r - at - 

ed), a. In her. gibbous; 
knotted or swelled out, 
as the middle part of the 
serpent in the cut. 
Tubercle ( tu ' b^‘r • kl ), n. 
[O.Fr. tubercle. Fr. tubercule; from L. tuber- 
culum, dim. from tuber, a knob or bunch.] 
1. In anat. a natural small rounded body or 
mass; as. the four white oval tubercles of the 
brain (technically called tubercula quadru 
gemina).—2. 1 npa(7joi.u small mass of morbid 
matter; especially, a small aggregation of an 
opaque gray matter, firm at first, and then 
becoming yellow and of a cheesy consist- 
ence, ultimately having an appearance simi- 
lar to pus. ’rubercles may be developed in 
different parts of the body, but are most fre- 
. quently observed in the lungs, being in this 
case the cause of the well-known fatal dis- 
ease am, or pulmonary con- 

sumption.— 3. In bot a little knob like a 
pimple on plants; a little knob or rough 
point on the fronds of some lichens, sup- 
posed to be the fructification. 
Tubercled(tu'b6r-kld), a. 1. Having tuber- 
cles; affected with tubercles; as, a tubercled 
lung.— 2. In bot. tuberculate. 

^bercular (tu*bfcr'ku-16rV a. 1. Full of 
knobs or pimples; tuberculate.— 2. Affected 
with tubercles; tuberculose. 

Tuberculate, Tuberculated (tfi-bferiku lat, 
tfi-b6r'ku-lat-ed), a. 1. Tubercular; tuber- 
culose.— 2 In hot having small knobs or 
pimples, as a plant, 

^bercule (tu'bfer-kOl), n. A tubercle; a 
little tuber. 

Tuberculin (tfi-bfer'ku-lln), n. A prepara- 
tion from the bacillus of tuberculosis, pre- 
pared by Dr. Koch for the treatment of this 
disease. 

Tuberculization (tu-b6r'ku-lIz-R"8hon), n. 
In pathol. the formation of tubercles, or 
the condition of becoming tubercled. 
Tuberculose, Tuberculous (tfi-bSrikCi-lfiB, 
tO-beriku-lus), a. Tubercular, 
ihiberculosis (tfi-berTcu-16"8i8), n. [See 
Tubercle.] A disease due to the forma- 
tion of tubercles in some organ of the body; 
a consumptive state of the system. This 
disease is now generally attributed to a 
special kind of bacillus. 

Ttlberlferous (tQ-b6r-lf'6r-UB), a. [L. tuber, 
a tuber, and fero, to bear.] Producing or 
bearing tubers; as, a tuberiferous root. 
Tubemonn ( til 'b^r-i- form), a. Tuber- 
shaped. 

Tuberont (tu'b6r-on), n. [8p. tiburon, a 
shark.] A shark. Fash. 

Tuberose (tQ'b6r-os), a. [L. tuberosus,. 
tulierous.] Tuberous; having tubers. 
Tuberose (tfib'rfiz or tfl'be-roz), n. [From 
the Latin specific name, which means sim- 
ply ‘ tuberous;’ so Fr. tub^.reuse, 8p. tuher- 
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osa.] An odoriferous plant with a tuber* 
OUB root, the PoliarUhes tuherosa. It is a fa- 
vourite flower, and much cultivated. In this 
country it requires artifloial protection and 
heat. See Polianthks. 

TuberoBity (tfl-bdr- 
os'i-ti), n. 1. State of 
being tuberous.— 2. A 
swelling or promin- 
ence. ‘Starched ruffs, 
buckram stuffings, and 
monstrous hweroHi- 
ties.' Carlyle. Speciii- 
cally, in anat. a pro- 
jection or elevation 
on a bone, having a 
rough, uneven surface, 
to which muscles and 
ligaments are at- 
tached. 

Tuberous (tfl'bdr-us), 
a. [See Tuberose, a.] 

1. Covered with knobby 

or wart -like promin- {PoUanthes 

ences; knobbed. —2. In tuberosa). 

hot consisting of or 

containing tubers; resembling a tuber. 

Tuberousness (tu'bSr-us-nes), n. Quality 
of being tuberous. 

Tube -sheet (tab'shet), ?i. See Flue- 
plate. 

Tube-well (tub'wel), n. An apparatus for 
quickly obtaining a limited supply of water, 
and consisting of a cylindrical iron tube, 
having a sharp point or solid tempered steel, 
and perforated immediately above the point 
with many small holes. This, by means of 
a rammer or monkey, is driven into the 
earth till symptoms of water appear, when 
a small suction-pump is applied to the tube, 
and the water pumped up. By means of 
it water is got very quickly from small 
depths. 

Tub-fast (tul/fast), n. A process of treat- 
ment for the cure of venereal disease by 
sweating in a heated tub for a considerable 
time, during which the patient had to ob- 
serve strict abstinence. Shak. 

Tub-fish (tub'flsh), n. A local name for the 
sapphirlne gurnard (Trigla hirundo). 

Tubml (tub'ful), 71. A quantity sufficient to 
fill a tub; as much as a tub will hold. 

Tubiciuate (tu-bis'in-at), v.i. [L. Uibicen, 
a trumpeter, from tuba, a trumpet.] To 
blow a trumpet. [Rare.] 

Tubicolse (tii-bik'o-ie), 7i.pl [L. tubxis, a tube, 
and cola, to inhabit, live, or dwell in. ] 1. A fa- 
mily of spiders, which inclose themselves in 
a silken tube, strengthened externally by 
leaves or other foreign substances. It in- 
cludes two genera, Dysdera and Segestria.— 

2. An order of annelids, comprehending those 
which live in calcareous tubes, composed of 
secretions from the animal itself, as in Ser- 
pula (which see); in tubes composed of sand 
and fragments of shell connected together by 
a glutinous secretion, as in Terebella (which 
see); or in a tube composed of granules of 




Tubicola:. 

I, Terebell.t variabilis. a, Scrpula contortiiplicata. 

3, Sabella protula. 4, Spirorbis nautllioides. 

sand and mud, as in Sabella (which see); or 
In membranous tubes, as the less known 

§ enei*a Pectinaria, Phoronis, &c, Repro- 
uction in the Tubicolte is generally sexual, 
the sexes being in different individuals, but 
spontaneous Assure has also been observed. 
As regards their development the young 
pass through a distinct metamorphosis. 
Tubloolar(tu-bik'C-16r), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Tubicoleo. //. A. Nicholson. 
Tubloole (th'bi-kdl), n. An annelid of the 
order Tubicolee, 

TublooUdSB (tfi-bi-kori-dS\ n. pi (See Tu- 
BiooL.fi.] A family of lammlibranchiate 
mollUBca deriving their name from being 
connected when fully grown with a long cal- 



Tubicolidae. i. Aspergillum va- 

E inifcrum. a. Animal of Fistu- 
ina aggregata. 3,ClavageIla co- 


careoustube. They burrow into coral, stone, 
other shells, or sand. The genera are As- 
pergillum, or watering-pot shell (so called 
from perfor- 
ated disc nt 
the lower ex- 
tremity), Cln- 
vagella, and 
Fistulana. 

Tubicolous 
(tu-bik'o-lus ), 
a. In zool in- 
habiting a 
tube ; tubico- 
lar. 

Tubiform (tu'- 
bl-form), a. 

Having the 
form of a tube; 
tubular. 

Tubing (tfib'. 
ing), 71. 1. The 
act of making i 
or providing 
with tubes. — 

2. A length of 

tube; a series ronat^^ 
of tubes; ma- 
terial for tubes; as, leather tubing, metal 
tubing, &c. 

Tublpore (tu'bi-por), n. A member of the 
family Tubiporidae, or organ-pipe coral. See 
TUBIPORIDfi. 

Tubiporld8B(tu-bi-por'i-de), Ti.pf. [L. tubiis, 
a tube, and porus, a pore.] The organ-pipe 
corals, a family of Actinozoa or corals, order 
Alcyonaria, comprehending those which are 
provided with internal ovaries, and eight 
pinnated tentacula, and contained in elon- 
gated cylindrical cells, which are calcareous 
or coriaceous, and attached by their base. 
They have their name from the coral con- 
sisting of a cluster of small tubes or pipes 
of a reddish colour, each tube being the 
abode of a polype. 

Tublporlte (tu'bi-p6r-it), n. The name for- 
merly given to Syringopora. 

Tublvalve (tu'bi-valv), n. An annelid of 
the order Tubicolidas. 

Tub-man (tub'man), n. A barrister who 
has a preaudience in the exchequer division 
of the high court, and also a particular 
place In court. See Postman. 
iSlb - preacher (tub'prech-6r), ti. [Tuft, a 
kind of pulpit, and preacher.) A contempt- 
uous term for a dissenting minister; hence, 
a ranting, ignorant preacher. Bp. Uacket. 
Tubflter (tub'stSr), n. Same as Tub-preacher 
or Tub-thumper. Tom Brown. 
Tub-thumper (tub'thump-6r), n. A violent 
or gesticulating preacher; one who employs 
violent action to give effect or appearance 
of earnestness to his sermons ; used in de- 
rision. [Slang. ] 

Tubular (tu'bu-l^r), a. [From L. tubulus, 
dim. of tubu^, a tube.] Having the form of 
a tube or pipe; consisting of a pipe; Astuliir; 
as, a tubular snout. — Tubular boiler. See 
Boiler.— T t/ 6 Ufa/* bridge. See Bridge. 
Tubularia (tii-bu-la'ri-a), n. A genus of 
Hydrozoa, of the sub-class Hydroida, order 
Corynidaj or Tubularlda. In this genus 
the hydrosome consists of clustered homy, 
straw-like tubes, each of which is filled with 
a soft, semi-fluid reddish cmuosarc, and 
gives exit at its distal extremity to a single 
bright red unre tractile polypito. 
Tubularian (tQ-ba-la'ri-an), 71. A member 
of the order Tubularida. 

Tubularlda (tu-bu-Iar'i-da), n. pi. Same as 
Corynidce. See also TUBULARIA. 
Tubulateil Tubulate (tu'bu-l4t-ed, tfl'bu- 
l&t), a. 1. Made in the form of a small tube. 
2. Furnished with a small tnhe.— Tubulated 
retort, a retort having a small tube furnished 
with a stopper, so placed above the bulb as 
to enable substances to be introduced into 
the retort without soiling the neck. A re- 
ceiver with a similar tube and stopper is 
called a tubulated receiver. 

Tubulatlon (tfi-bu-la'shon), n. The act 
of making hollow, as a tube, or the act of 
forming a tube. 

Tubulature (tfl'l>a-la-tftr), n. (L. tubulus, 
a little tube.] The mouth or short neck at 
the upper part of a tubulated retort. 
Tubule (tfi'bfll), 71. [L. tubulus, dim. of 

tubus, a tube.] A small pipe or flstular 
body. Woodward. 

TubuUbrancblan (tfl'bu-li-brang"ki.an), n. 
A mollusc of the order Tubulibranchiata. 
iSibuILbranoblata (tfi'bu-ll-brang^l-&"ta), 
n. pi [L. tubulus, a tubule, and branchioe, 
gills. ] Cuvier’s name, rarely used in modem 


zoology, for those gasteropods of which that 
part of the shell in which the branchin 
(and indeed the whole animal) are lodged 
is a more or less regularly sha^d tube, in- 
cluding the genera Vermetus, Magilus, and 
Siliquaria (which see). 

TubuUoollB (tfi-bfi-lik'o-ie), 71. pi Cuvier’s 
name for an order of polyps Inhabiting 
tubes of which the axis is traversed by the 
gelatinous flesh, and which are open at the 
summits or sides to give passage to the di- 
gestive sacs and prehensile mouths of the 


polyps. 

ihibuUo 


_ abuUoole (tfi'bfl-li-kdl), 71. A polyp of the 
order TubullcolaB. 

TubuUflorsB (t0'b(l-ll-fl6"r6), n. pi [L. tubu- 
lus, a little tube, and jlos,fiorxs, a flower] 
One of the three sub-orders into which De 
Candolle divided the Composites, including 
those species which have all, or at least the 
central, florets of each head regular and 
tubular. It comprises the Corymbiferes and 
C}marocephal8D of J ussieu. 

Tubuliform (tfilbu-li-fonn), a. tubulus, 
a tubule, and forma, form.] Having the 
form of a small tube. 

Tubulose (tu'bfi-lds), a. Resembling a tube 
or pipe; flstular; tubular; tubulous. 
TubulouB (tu'bu-lus), a. Resembling a 
tube or pipe ; longitudinally hollow; tubu- 
lar; specifically, in bot. (a) containing small 
tubes; composed wholly of tubulous florets; 
as, a tubulous compound flower. (&) Having 
a bell-shaped border, with five reflex seg- 
ments, rising from a tube ; as, a tulmlous 
floret. 

Tubulure (tfi'bu-lnr), ti. In chem. a short 
open tube at the top of a retort. 

Tubulus (tfl'bu-ius), 71 . pi. Tubull(ta'ba-ii). 
[L.] A little tube or pipe; in a7iat. a minute 
duct, as the tubuli lactiferi, or milk ducts. 
Tuburolnla (tu-ber-sin'i-a), 71. A genus of 
moulds. T. scabies is known by the name 
of potato-scab. 

Tub-Wheel (tub'whel), n. A horizontal 
water-wheel, usually in the form of a short 
cylinder, with a series of floats placed radi- 
ally attached to its rim, turned by the im- 
pact or percussion of one or more streams 
of water so directed as to strike each float 
as it passes. 

Tucett (tu'set), 71 . A steak. * Tucets or 
gobbets of coudited bull’s flesh.’ Jer. Taylor. 
See Tucket. 

Tuch t (tuch), 71. Same as Touch, a kind of 
marble. 

Tuckt (tuk), 71 . [Probably from Fi*. estoc, a 
long sword (with falling away of Initial s 
as in ticket)', Sp. estoque, It. stocco; all from 
G. stocJc, a stick. Comp., however, W. twca, 
a knife, two, a cut or chip; Ir. Uica, a rapier.] 
A long narrow sword; a rapier. Shak. 
Tuck (tuk), n. [From tuck, to draw.] l.t A 
pull; a lugging. A. Wood.--2. A kind of net. 

The is narrower meshed and therefore scarce 
lawful with a long bunt in the midst. Jiich, Carnv. 


3. Naut. the part where the ends of the 
bottom planks are collected under the stem. 

4. A fold in a dress; a horizontal fold made 
in the skirt of a garment or dress, in order 
to accommodate it to the height of a grow- 
ing person, or for ornamental purposes.— 
6. Food, especially sweet-stuff, pastry, &c. 
T. Hughes. [Slang.] 

Tuck (tuk), 71 . [From tucket) The sound 
produced by beating a drum; beat. 

Leslie’s foot and Leven’s troopers 
Marching to the tuck of drum, Aytoun. 


Tuck (tuk), V.i. [Same word as L.G. tucken, 
G. zucken, to draw in or together, to shrug; 
Sw. toeka, to draw, to contract. Same root 
as E. tug.) 1. To thrust or press in or to- 
gether ; to fold in or under ; to gather up ; 
as, to tuck up a bed; to tuck up a garment; 
to tuck in the skirt of anything. 

She tucktd up her vestments like a Spartan virgin, 
and marched directly forwards to the utmost summit 
of the promontory. Addison. 

2. To inclose by pushini^ the clothes close 
around ; as, to tuck a child into a bed. 

I declare you ought to go back to your .schoolroom 
in Virginia again ; have your black nurse to tuck you 
up in bed. Thackeray. 

8. To gobble up; to eat: usually with in. 
[Slang.]— 4. To string up; to hang. 

The hangman . . then calmly tucked up the 

criminal. Richardson. 

6. To full, as cloth. [Local.] 

Tuck (tuk), v.i. To contract; to draw to- 
gether. 

An ulcer discharging a nasty thin ichor, the edgM 
tuck in, and growing skinned and bard, give it the 
name of a callous ulcer. Sharp. 
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Tuckalloe (tuk'a*hO), n. [American Indian 
word for bread. ] A singular vegetable 
found in the southern seaboard states of the 
North American Union, growing under- 
ground, like the European truffle. It is 
also called Indian bread and Indian loa/. 
It is referred to a genus Fachyma of spuri- 
ous fungi, but in all probability it is a pecu- 
liar condition of some root, though of what 
plant has not been properly ascertained, 
llicker (tuk'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which tucks.— 2. An ornamental frilling of 
lace or muslin round the top of a woman's 
dress and descending to cover part of the 
bosom.— 8. A fuller. [Local] 

Tucket (tuk'et), n. [It. toccata, a prelude, 
toccato, a touch, from toccare, to touch. 
See Touch.] A flourish on a trumpet; a 
fanfare. Shak. 

Tucket t (tuk'et). n. [It. tocchetto, a ragout 
of flsh or flesh, from tocco, a bit, a morsel; 
perhaps from root of touch.] A steak; a 
collop. 

TuCketsonancet (tuk'et-so-nans), n. The 
sound of the tucket. 

Let the trumpets sound 

The tticketsonance and the note to mount. Shak. 

Tuck-net (tuk'net), n. A small net used to 
take out flsh from a larger one. 
Tuck-pointing (tuk'point-ing), n. Mark- 
ing the joints of brickwork with a narrow 
parallel ridge of flne white putty. 
Tuck-Bkop (tuk'shop), n. A shop where 
tuck, that is food, particularly sweet-stuffs, 
pastry, &c., is sold. T. Hughes. [Slang.] 
Tucum (tuTcum), n. [The name given by 
the Indians of Brazil] A species of palm 
(A8troca}'yum vtUgare) of great importance 
to the Brazilian Indians, who make cordage, 
bowstrings, fishing-nets, &c., from the fine 
durable fibre consisting of the epidermis of 
its unexpanded leaves. Hammocks, hats, 
fans, Ac. , are also fabricated of this thread. 
Where not indigenous the tree is cultivated 
with care. The name is also given to the 
fibre or thread. 

Tucu-tucu (tuku-tp-ku), n. The Ctenomgs 
brazUietmis, a small rodent animal, native 
of South America. It is of noctumfd habits, 
lives almost entirely underground, forming 
extensive burrows near the surface, and is 
about the size of the common water-rat, but 
with fur like that of a squirrel, It receives 
its name in imitation of the sound it utters. 
Tudas (tu'das), n. pi. Same as Todas. 

Tudor (tu'dor), a. [W. Tewdyr, Theodore.] 
1, Of, pertaining, or relating to an English 
royal Une founded by Owen Tudor of Wales, 
who married the widowed queen of Henry V. 
The first of the Tudor sovereigns was Henry 
VII., the last Elizabeth.— 2. Of, pertaining, 
or belonging to the Tudor style of architec- 
ture; as, a Tudor window or arch. ‘ Tudor- 
chimneyed bulk of mellow Inickwork. ’ Ten- 
nyson.— Tudor style, in arch, a name fre- 
quently applied to the latest Gothic style 
in England, being the last phase of the 




Tiiflor Architecture, Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, 1538. 

Perpendicular, and sometimes known as 
Florid Gothic. The period of this style is 
from 1400 to 1687, but the term is some- 
times extended so as to include the Eliza- 
bethan period also, which brings it down to 
1603. It is the resiUt of a combination of 


the Italian style with the Gothic. It is 
characterized by a flat arch, shallow mould- 
ings, and a profusion of panelling on the 
walls. 

Tudor - flower 

(tuMor-flou-6r), 
n. A trefoil or- 
nament much 
used in Tudor 
architecture. It 
is placed up- 
right on a stalk, 
and is employed Tudor-flpwer. 

in long rows as a 

crest or ornamental finishing on cornices, 
ridges, Ac. 

TueiiBil (tu'fftl), n. [A corruption from to- 
f all— to and fcill.] A building with a slop- 
ing roof on one side only; a pent-house. 
Written more properly To-fall. 

Tue-lron (tu'i-6rn), n. 1. Same as Tuyere. 
2. pi. A pair of blacksmiths' tongs. 

Tuelt (tu'el), 71. [Lit. a pipe. See Tbwkl.] 
The anus. 

Tuesday (tuz'da), » 1 . [A. Sax. Titvesdceg, that 
is, Tiw’s day, the day of Tiw, the Northern 
Mars, or god of war. (See Tiu.) So Teel. 
tysdagr (Sc. tiseday), tyrsdagr, Sw. tisdag, 
Dan. tirsdag, D. avngsdag, G. die7istag. 
Corap. Thursdays Thor's day.] The third 
day of the week. 

Tufo (tuTa), 71. [It. tufa, Fr. tuf, a kind of 

f orous stone, from L. tophus, tuff, tufa.] 
n geol. a term originally applied to a light 
porous rock composed of cemented scoriee 
and ashes, but now to any porous vesicular 
compound. See Tuff. 

TufaoeoUB (tu-fa'shus), a. Pertaining to 
tufa ; consisting of tufa or tuff, or resem- 
bling it. 

Tuff (tuf), n. [See Tufa.] The name ori- 
ginally given to a kind of volcanic rock, con- 
sisting of accumulations of scoria and ashes 
about the crater of a volcano, which are 
agglutinated together so as to make a co- 
herent or solid mass. Sometimes tuff is 
composed of volcanic ashes and sand, trans- 
ported and deposited by rain-water. The 
name is now applied to any porous vesicular 
compound ; thus rounded f raiments of green- 
stone, basalt, and other trap rocks, cemented 
into a solid mass, are termed trap -tuff, 
while a vesicular carbonate of lime, gener- 
ally deposited near the sources and along 
the courses of calcareous springs, incrusting 
and incorporating twi^, moss, shells, and 
other objects that lie in its way, is called 
calc-tuff. 

Tuffoon (tuf-ffinO, n. a corruption of Ty- 
phoo7x. [Rare.] 

Tufftaffaty,t n. Same as Tuf -taffeta. 

Tuft (tuft), 71. [Formerly tuffe, from Fr. 
touffe, a tuft, a thicket or clump of trees, 
witli addition of a f (comp, graft and graff); 
from the Teutonic: G. z(^/, Jcel. toppr, a 
tuft of hair = E. top. See Top.] l. A collec- 
tion of small flexible or soft things in a knot 
or bunch ; as, a tuft of flowers ; a tt^ft 
of feathers; a tuft of grass or hair. 
‘Edged round with moss and tufts of 
matted grass.’ Dryden.—2. A cluster; a 
clump; as, a tuft of trees; a tuft of 
olives. 

Behind the tuft of pines I met them. Shak. 

3. In hot. a head of flowers, each ele- 
vated on a partial stock, and all forming 
together a dense roundish mass. The 
word is sometimes applied to other col- 
lections, as little bundles of leaves, hairs, 
and the like. -4. In English universities, 
a young nobleman entered a student at 
a university : so called from the tuft on 
the cap worn by him. ‘Several young 
tufts, and others of the faster men.’ T. 
Hiwhes. [Slang.] 

Tuft (tuft), V. t. 1. To separate into tufts. 

2. To adorn with or as with tufts or a 
tuft. 

To make old bnrene.s}> picturesque 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower. Tennyson. 

Tuftt (tuft), v.i. To grow in tufts; to 
form a tuft or tufts. IIollaTid. 
Tuf-taffeta,t Tuftaffatyt (tuf-taf'fe-ta, 
tuf-tafTa-ti), n. A shaggy, long piled, or 
villous kind of silk fabric. Donne. 
Tufted (tuft'ed), p. and a, 1. Adorned 
with a tuft or tufts; as, the tufted duck. — 

2. Growing In tufts or clusters. ‘ Tufted 
trees and springing com.’ Pope. 
Tuft-hunter (tuft'hunt-^r), n. One who 
covets the society of titled persons; one who 
is willing to submit to the insolence of the 
great for the sake of the supposed honour j 


of being in their company. The term took 
its rise at the English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, where the young noblemen 
wear a peculiarly formed cap with a tuft 
[Slang.] 

At Eton a great deal of snobbishness was thrashed 
out of Lord Buckram, and he was birched with per- 
fect jjnpartinlity. Even there, however, a select 
band of sucking tuft-hunters followed him. 

Thackeray. 

Tuft-huntlng (tuft'hunt-ing), n. The prac- 
tice oLa tuft^unter. 

Tufty (tuf'ti), a. 1. Abounding with tufts. 

‘ The frith and . . . mossy fell' Dray- 
tan.— % Growing in tufts. 'Txifiy daisies.’ 
W. Browne. 

Tug (tug), v.t pret. A pp. tugged; ppr. tug- 
ging. [A. Sax. tedhan, te6n, to tug or pufl; 
pret. pi. tugon, pp. togen; Icel toga, tjuga, 
to draw; G. zug, a pull, from stem of ziefien, 
to draw ; Goth, tiuhan, to draw. Akin tow, 
tuck, L. dneo. See Duke.] 1. To pull or 
draw with great effort or with a violent 
strain; to haul with great labour or force. 

‘ There sweat, there strain, tug the laborious 
oar.’ Bo8co7nmo7i . — 2. To pull; to pluck. 

To ease the pain, 

His tu^£r'(i ears suffer’d with a strain. Hndihras. 

8. To drag by means of a steam-tug; as, the 
vessel had to be tugged into port. 

Tug (tug), v.i. 1. To pull with great effort; 
as, to Uig at the oar. 

We have been tug^ng^ a great while against the 
stream. Addison. 

2. To labour ; to strive ; to struggle. ‘ As 
one that graspt and tugged for life, and was 
by strength subdued.' Shak. 

Tug (tug), 71. 1. A pull with the utmost 
effort. 

At the tug he falls— 

Vast ruins come along. Dryden. 

Hence— 2. A supreme effort; the severest 
strain or struggle. 

When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of 

war. Lee. 

3. A sort of carriage, used in some parts of 
England for conveying bavins or faggots 
and other things.— 4. A tug-boat.— 6. A 
chain, strong rope, or leather strap used as 
a trace.— 6. In 7nining, an iron hoop to 
which a tackle is affixed.— To hold tug,i to 
stand se vere handling or hard work. —To hold 
one tug,^ to keep one busily employed; to 
keep one in work. Life of A . Wood. — Tug of 
war, a trial of strength between two parties 
of men who tug at opposite ends of a rope, 
each side trying to pull the other overa mark. 

Tug-boat (tug'bdt), n. A strongly built 
steam-boat, used for dragging sailing and 
other vessels. Such a boat is also some- 
times called a Stea7n-t7ig. 

Tugger (tug'Sr), n. One who tugs or pulls 
with great effort. 

Tugglugly (tug'ing-li), adv. With laborious 
pulling. 

Tug -Iron (tugl-^m), n. The iron on the 
shaft of a wagon, to which the traces are 
attached. [United States.] 

TuUle, TulUette (twii, twii-et'). n. [Fr. 
tuile, from L. tegula, a tile.] In 7nilit. antiq. 
one of the guard plates appended to the 
tasses, to which they were frequently fas- 
tened by straps. 'They hung down and 
covered the upper part of the thigh, and 
were first introduced during the reign of 
Henry V. 

TuUyle, Tuilzie (tUl'ye), n. [See Toolyb.] 
A broil; a quarrel; a skirmish. [Scotch.] 

He said that Callum Beg . . . and your honour 
were killed that same night in the tuilyie. 

Sir lf\ Scott, 

Tuition (tfl-l'shon), n. [L. tuitio, tuitionis, 
guardianship, from ttieor, tuitus, to see, to 
look to.l l.t Guardianship; superintending 
care or keeping generally. 

Afterwards turning his speech to his wife and his 
son, he commendea them both with his kingdom to 
tlie tuition of tlie Venetians. Knolles. 

2. t The particular watch and care of a tutor 
or guardian over his pupil or ward. —8. In- 
struction; the act or business of teaching 
the various branches of learning. 

Whatever classical instruction Sir Joshua received 
was under the tuition of his father. Malone. 

Tultiouary (tfi-l'shon-a-ri), a. Pertaining 
to tuition. 

Tula(tlKla), n. [Hind.] A native cooking-place 
In India. ‘ A plain . . . chan ed by camn- 
flres, and ragged with tulas or native cook- 
ing-places.' Russell. 

Tula-metal (toaa-met-al), n. [From Tula, 
the Russian town where it is extensively 
made.] An alloy of silver, with small pro- 
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portions of lead and copper, forming the 
base of the celebrated Russian snuff-boxes 
pcmularly called platinum boxes. 

TOlCliaiL Tulohm (tul6h'an, tul6h'in), n. 
[Comp. Sc. tulchan, tulchet, an ill made up 
bundle; Gael, and Ir. tulach, a heap.] A 
calf's skin stuffed with straw, and set beside 
a cow, to make her give her milk : used for- 
merly in Scotland. — TuicAan bishops, a 
name derisively applied to the persons ap- 
pointed as titular bishops to the Scottish 
sees immediately after the Reformation, In 
whose names the revenues of the sees were 
drawn by the lay barons who had impro- 
priated them. [Scotch.] 

iSlle (tbla), n. [Sp.] A large club-rush or 
sedge, Scirpus val^tts, n&t. order Cyperacese, 
which grows to a great height, and covers 
large tracts of marshy land in some parts of 
California. 

Tulip (th'lip), n. [Fr. tulipe, from Sp. tulipa, 
tulipan. It. tulipano, a tulip, from Turk. 
toli 2 )end, a name given to the flower on ac- 
count of its resemblance to a turban. See 
Turban.] A genus of plants (Tulipa), nat. 
order Liliacese. The species are herbaceous 
plants, developed from a bulb, inhabiting 
the warmer parts of Europe and Asia Minor, 
and are much cultivated for the beauty of 
the flowers. About forty species have been 
described, of which the most noted is the 
common Mrden tulip (T. gesneriana), a na- 
tive of the Levant, and introduced into 
England about 1677. Upwards of 1000 va- 
rieties of this plant have been enumerated, 
and these varieties have been divided into 
four families, viz. bizarres (characterized by 
a yellow ground marked with purple or 
scarlet), byblcemens (a white ground varie- 
gated with violet or purple of various 
shades), ro«««(a white ground, marked with 
rose, scarlet, or crimson), and «6Z/«(awhite 
or yellow ground without any marks). 
Several other species are cultivated. The 
wild tulip (T. sylvestris) is a doubtful native 
of Britain, and grows in chalk pits and 
quarries. It has yellow flowers, and blooms 
in April and May. The sweet-scented tulip 
or Van Thol tulip (T. suaveolens), although 
far inferior as a flower to the common or gar- 
den tulip, is much prized for its fragrance, 
and for appearing more early in the season. 
It is much grown in pots in windows, 

ToUplst (tu'lip-Ist), n. A cultivator of tulips. 
TuUpomanla (tQ'llp-d-ma"ni-a), n. [Tulip, 
and L. mania, madness. Beckman says the 
word was coined by Menage.] A violent 
passion for the cultivation or acquisition of 
tulips. This secies of mania began to ex- 
hibit Itself in Holland about the year 1034, 
when it seemed to seize on all classes like 
an epidemic, leading to disasters such as 
result from great financial catastrophes. 
Tulip-marts were established in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, and other 
towns, where roots were sold and resold as 
stocks on the exchange. A single root of 
Semper Augustus was thought cheap at 6600 
florins, and on one occasion 12 acres of build- 
ing lots was offered for a single root of this 
species at Haarlem. The mania raged for 
several years till the government found it 
necessary to interfere. Dutch floriculturists 
still hold the tulip in especial esteem. 

TuUpOXnaniac (tu'lip-6-ma"ni-ak), n. One 
who is affected with tulJpomanla. 

Tulip-tree (tiilip-tre), n. An American tree 
bearing flowers resembling the tulip, the 
Liriodendron tulipifera, nat. order Mag- 
noliace®. It is one of the most magnificent 



Flower of Tulip-tree [Liriodendron tulipifera). 


of the forest trees in the temperate parts of 
North America. Throughout the States it 
is gener^ly known by tne name of poplar, 
white wood, or canoe-wood. It attains a 
height of from 80 to 140 feet, the trunk 
being from 3 to 8 or 9 feet in diameter. The 


wood is light, compact, and fine-grained, 
and is employed for various useful purposes, 
such as the interior work of Jiouses, coach- 
panels, door-panels, wainscots, mouldings 
of chimney-pieces, bedsteads, trunks, <S:c. 
The Indians of the Middle and Western 
States prefer this tree for their canoes. The 
bark, especially of the roots, has an aro- 
matic smell and bitter taste, and has been 
used in medicine as a tonic and febrifuge. 
In this country the tulip-tree is cultivated 
as an ornamental tree. See Liriodendron. 
Tulip-wood (taiip-wud), n. See PHYSOOA- 
LYMMA. 

Tulle (tql), n. A kind of thin, open net, silk 
fabric, originally manufactured at Tulle in 
France, in narrow strips, and much used in 
female head-dresses, collars, <fec. 

Tulle, t Tull, t v.t. [SeeToLE.] To allure; to 
entice. Chaucer. 

Tulllan (tul'li-an), a. [From Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, the great Roman orator.] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling Tully or Cicero; 
Ciceronian. 

Tulwar (tul'war), n. [Hind.] The East In- 
dian sabre. 

The wounds, many of them very serious and severe, 
were inflicted by the sabre or native tulwar. 

tv. H. Russell. 

Tumbekl (tymliek-i), n. See Toumbkki. 
Tumble (tum'bl), v.i. [Directly from the 
Scandinavian : Dan. tumle, 8w. turnla, to 
tumble, to toss, to reel, freq. forms allied 
to A, Sax. tumbian, to dance, which gives 
rise to meaning 3; allied also to D. tuimelen, 
to tumble, 0. taumeln, to reel, to stagger. 
The word has passed from the Germanic 
into the Romance languages, hence Fr. tom- 
ber, to fall. See Tumbrel.] 1. To roll about 
by turning one way and the other; to toss; 
to roll; to pitch about; as, a person in pain 
tumbles and tosses; waves tumble. ‘Hedge- 
hogs which lie tumbling in my barefoot way. ' 
Shak.—2. To lose footing or support and fall 
to the ground; to come down suddenly and 
violently; to be precipitated; as, to tumble 
from a scaffold. ‘To stand or walk, to rise 
or tumble.' Prior. 

And here had fall'n a great part of a tower 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff. 

Tennyson. 

3. To play mountebanks' or acrobats' tricks, 
such as turning head over heels, or the like. 
— To tumble in, to tumble home, said of a 
ship's sides when they incline in above the 
extreme breadth.— To tumble to, to under- 
stand; to comprehend. [Slang.] 

To other ears than mine the closing remark would 
have .appeared impertinent; but I 'tumbled to' it 
immediately. Mnyhew. 

Tumble (turn!)!), v.t. pret. pp. tumbled; 
ppr. tumbling. 1. To turn over; to turn or 
throw about for examination or searching : 
often with over; as, to tumble over books or 
papers; to tumble over clothes. ‘ Tumbling 
it over and over in his thoughts.' Bacon. 

They tumble all their little quivers o'er 
To choose propitious shafts. Prior. 

2. To disturb ; to disorder ; to rumple ; as, 
to tumble a bed. — 3. To throw by chance or 
violence. 

I learnt more from her in a flash 
Than if my brainpan were an empty hull. 

And every Muse tumbled 9. science in. Tennyson. 

4. To throw down; toovertuni or overthrow; 
to cast to the ground; to precipitate. ‘To 
tumble down thy husband and thyself.' 
Shak. 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain. 

Dry den. 

—To tumble in, in carp, to fit, as a piece of 
timber, into other work. 

Tumble (tum'bl), n. A fall; a rolling over. 

A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree. 

Sir R. L' Estranjffe. 

Tumble-buff, Tumble-dung (tum'bl-bug, 
tum'bl-dun^, n, A species of dung-beetle, 
the Coprobiusvolvens, common in the United 
States, which rolls about balls of dung con- 
taining its eggs. 

Tumble-down (tum'bl-doun), a. In a fall- 
ing state; ruinous. ‘ Slovenly <mn6Zc-cioion 
cottages of villanous aspect.' Lord Lytton. 
JColloq. ] 

Tumble-home (tum'bl-hCm), n. Naut. the 
part of a ship which falls inward above the 
extreme breadth. 

Tumbler (tum'bWr), n. 1. One who tumbles; 
one who plays the tricks of a mountebank, 
such as turning summersaults, walking on 
the hands, and the like. 

What incredible and astonishing actions do we And 
rope-dancers and tumblers bring their bodies to. 

LocJte. 


2. A large drinking glass of a cylindrical 
form, or of the form of the frustum of an 
inverted cone ; so called because formerly, 
from its base ending in a point, it could not 
be set down till completely empty of liquor; 
also, the contents of such a glass. 

The room was fragrant with the smell of punch, a 
tumbler of which grateful compound stood upon a 
small round table. Dickens. 

8. A variety of the domestic pigeon, so called 
from his practice of tumbling or turning 
over in flight. It is a short-bodied pigeon, 
of a plain colour, black, blue, or white.— 
4. A sort of dog, 80 called from his practice 
of tumbling before he attacks his prey. This 
kind of dog was formerly employed for 
catching rabbits.— 6. A sort of spring-latch 
in a lock which detains the bolt so as to 
prevent its motion, until a key lifts it and 
sets the bolt at liberty. ~0. A tumbrel. Sir 
W. Scott. — 7. One of the religious sect 
known as Tunkers (which see). 

Tumblerful (tum'bl6r-ful), n. A quantity 
sufficient to fill a tumbler; as much as a 
tumbler can contain. 

Tumbling-bay (tum'bling-ba), n. An over- 
fall or weir in a canal. 

Tumbling -net ( turn 'bling- net), n. See 
Trammbl-net. 

Tumbrel, Tumbril (tum'brel, tumTiril), n. 
[O.Fr. tomberel, Fr. tombereau, a dung-cart, 
from tomber, to fall, from the body of the 
cart being capable of being turned up and 
the contents tumbled out without unyok- 
ing. See Tumble.] 1. A ducking stool for- 
merly used for the punishment of scolding 
women. See Duckinq-stool.— 2. A dung- 
cart; a sort of low carriage with two wheels 
occasionally used by farmers for the most 
ordinary purposes. 

My corps is in a tumbril laid, among 

The flltn and ordure, and inclosed with dung. 

Dryden. 

3. A covered cart or carriage with two 
wheels, which accompanies troops or artil- 
lery, for conveying the tools of pioneers, 
cartridges, and the like.— 4. A sort of cir- 
cular cage or crib, made of osiers or twigs, 
used in some parts of England for feeding 
sheep in the winter. 

Tumefaction (th-me-fak'shon), n. [L. tn- 
mefacio, to make tumid. See TUMID.] The 
act or process of swelling or rising into a 
tumour; a tumour; a swelling. ‘ Tumefac- 
tions in the whole body or parts.' Arbuth- 
not. 

Tumefy (tu'm§-fi), v. t. pret. & pp. tumefied; 
ppr. tumefying. [Fr. tunUfier, from L. tu- 
mefacio — tumeo, to swell, and facio, to 
make.] To swell or cause to swell or be 
tumid. ‘To swell, tumefy, stiffen, not the 
diction only, but the tenor of the thought' 
De Quincey. 

Tumefy (tu'me-fi), v.i. To swell; to rise in 
a tumour. 

7^umeBCence (tfi-mes'ensl, n. The state of 
mowing tumid; tumefaction. 

^mid (tu'mid), a. [L. tumidus, from tumeo, 
to swell, from root tu, producing also tumu- 
lus, tumultus, tumor, tuber, &c. , whence E. 
tumult, tumour, &c. Akin tomb.] 1. Being 
swelled, enlarged, or distended; as, a tumid 
leg; tumid flesh. —2. Protuberant; rising 
above the level. ‘ So high as heaved the 
tumid hills. ’ Milton.— 3. Swelling in sound 
or sense; pompous; puffy; bombastic; falsely 
sublime; as, a tumid expression; a tumid 
style. 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here. 

To turgid ode and tumid stan 2 a dear? Byron. 

Tumidity (tfi-mid'i-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity uf being tumid; a swelled state. 

Tumidly (tu'mid-li), adv. In a tumid man- 
ner or form. 

Tumidness (tfi^mid-nes), n. A swelling or 
swelled state; tumidity. 

Tummals (tum'alz), n. [Probably a corrup- 
tion of L. tumulus, a mound, a neap.] In 
mining, a heap, as of waste. 

Tumor (tu'mor), n. See Tumour. 

Tumorous t (tfi'mor-us), a. l. Swelling; 
protuberant. Sir H. Wotton. —2. Vainly pom- 

S ous; bombastic, as language or style; fus- 
lan; falsely magnificent. 

According to their subject, these styles vary : for 
that which is high and lofty, declaring excellent 
matter, becomes vast and tumorous, speaking of 
petty and inferior things. B. yonson. 

Tumour (tu'moiO, u. [L. tumor, from tumeo, 
to swell. See Tumid.] 1. In surg. in its 
widest sense, a morbid enlargement or 
swelling of any part of the body or of any 
kind; more strictly, however, it implies a 
permanent swelling occasioned by a new 
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growth, &nd not a mere enlargement of a 
natural part, which is called hypertrophy. 
Tumours may be divided into three well- 
defined classes: (a) solid, benign, or 

innocent tumours, the substance of which 
has anatomical resemblance to some tissues 
of the body; they gradually increase in size, 
and generally only produce inconvenience 
from the great bulk they sometimes attain; 
a complete cure may be effected by simple 
excision, (p) Malignant or cancerous tu- 
mours, which bear no resemblance in sub- 
stance to normal tissue; they are exceed- 
ingly liable to ulceration, they invade all 
the textures of the part in which they occur, 
affecting the mass of the blood, and termi- 
nate fatally; when excised they are apt to 
recur In remote parts of the body, (c) Semi- 
malignant tumours, which closely resemble 
in structure the part in which they are 
seated; they may recur after excision, or 
may gradually spread to all the neighbour- 
ing tissues, and ultimately cause death by 
ulceration; but they do not affect the lym- 
phatic system nor reappear in remote parts 
of the body after excision. Innocent tu- 
mours are often named from the tissues in 
which they occur, as adipose ov fatty U&- 
viours, Ahrous tumours, cartilaginous tu- 
vwurs, bony tumours, and the like. Of the 
malignant class cancer Is a well-known ex- 
ample. See Cancer.— 2. A swell or rise, as 
of water. [Rare. ] 

One hitnour drown’d another, billows strove 

To outswell ambition, water air outdrove. 

B. y an son. 

8. Affected pomp; bombast in language; 
swelling words or expressions; false magnifi- 
cence or sublimity. [Rare.] 

Better, however, to be a flipp.int, than, by a reyolt- 
ine form of tumour and perplexity, to lead men into 
habits of intellect such as result from the modern vice 
of English style. Df Quittcey. 


Tumoured (tu'mord), a. Distended; swelled. 
Junius. [Rare.] 

Tump (tump), n. [W. twinp, a round mass, 
a hillock. Akin L. tumulus, a heap, £. 
tomb. See Tumid.] A little hillock. 

Every bush and tump and hillock quite knows how 
to look. George Eliot. 

Tump (tump), v.t. In hort. to form a mass 
of earth or a hillock round, as round a 
plant; as, to tump teasel. 

Tump (tump), v.t. (Probably Indian.] To 
draw a deer or other animal home after it 
has been killed. [United States.] 

Tump-line (tump'lln), n. A strap placed 
across the forehead to assist a man carrying 
a pack on his back. [United States.] 

Tum-tum (tum'tum), n. A favourite dish in 
the West Indies, made by beating the boiled 
plantain quite soft in a wooden mortar. It 
fa eaten like a potato-pudding, or made into 
round cakes and fried. 

Tumular (tu'mu-16r), a. Same as Tumulary. 
Pinkerton. 

Tumulary ( tu'mu-la-ri ), a. [L, tumulus, a 
heap. See Tumid.] Consisting in a heap; 
formed or being in a heap or hillock. ‘ The 
sea . . . bounded by red tumulary cliffs.’ 
W. n Russell. 

Tumulate (tu'mu-lat), v.t. [L. tumulo, 
tumulatum, to cover with a mound, to bury, 
from tumulus, a mound. See Tumid. ] To 
cover with a mound; to bury. 

Tumulate (tu'mu-lat), v.i. To swell. 

His heart begins to rise, and his passions to tumu- 
late and ferment into a storm. lyUkins. 


TumulOSlty (tu-mu-los'i-ti), n. The state of 
being tumulous. Bailey. [Rare. ] 
Tumulous, Tumulose (ta'mti-ius, ta'mu- 
Ids), a. [L. tumulosus, from tumulus, a 
mound.] I'nll of mounds or hills. Bailey. 
[Rare] 

iSimult (tu'mult), n. [L. turnultus, from 
tumeo, to swell. See 'J’umid. ] i. The 
commotion, disturbance, or agitation of a 
multitude, usually accompanied with great 
noise, uproar, and confusion of voices; an 
uproar. 

What nieaneth the noise of this tumult t 

I Sam. iv. 14. 

With ireful taunts each other they oppose, 

Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arose. ’ Pope. 

2. Violent commotion or agitation, with 
confusion of sounds; as, the tumult of the 
elements. Addison. —Z. Agitation; high 
excitement; irregular or confused motion; 
as, the tumult of the spirits or passions.— 
8 th. Uproar, ferment, disturbance, turbu- 
lence, disorder, confusion, noise, bluster, 
hubbub, bustle, stir, brawl, riot. 

Tomultt (t&'mnlt), v.i. To make a tumult, 
to be in great commotion. 


They who attended them without, tumutting- at 
the death of their roasters, were beaten back. 

Milton. 

Tumultert (ffi^mult-^r), n. One who raises 
or takes part in a tumult. 

Afterwards he severely punished the tumulters. 

Milton. 

Tumultoaxily ( tfi-mul ' tfi-a-ri-li ), adv. In 
a tumultuary or disorderly manner. Aby. 
Sandys. 

TnmultuarlneaB (tu-mul'tfi-a-ri-nes), n. 
Disorderly or tumultuous conduct; turbu- 
lence; disposition to tumult. 

The tumultuariness of the people, or the factious- 
ness of presbyters, gave occasion to invent new 
models. Bvkon Basilike. 

Tumultuary (tu-muTtu-a-ri), a. [Fr. tu- 
multuaire, L. tumultuarius, from L. tu- 
multus. See Tumult.] 1. Disorderly; pro- 
miscuous; confused; as, a tumultuary con- 
flict. ‘A tumultuary attack of the Celtic 
peasants.’ Macaulay. 

I Then, according to circumstances, came sudden 
I flight or tumultuary skirmish. De Quincey. 

2. Restless; agitated; unquiet. 

Men who live without religion, live always in a 
and restless state. Atterbury. 

Tumultuatet (iu-murtu-at), v.i. [L. tumul- 
tuor, tumultuatus, from turnultus. See 
Tumult. ] To make a tumult. 

Like an opposed torrent, it tumultuates, grows 
higher and higher. South. 

Tumultuation (tfi-muTtu-A'shon), n. [L. 
tumultuatio. See Tumultuate. ] Commo- 
tion; irregular or disorderly movement; as, 
the tumultuation of the parts of a fluid. 
Tumultuous (tu-muUtu-us), a. [Fr. tumul- 
tueux, L. tumultuosus, from turnultus. See 
Tumult.] 1. Full of tumult, disorder, or 
confusion; conducted with tumult; disor- 
derly; as, a tumultuous conflict or retreat. 
2. Conducted with or characterized by up- 
roar, noise, confusion, or the like; as, a tu- 
midtuous&ssemhly. — 3. Agitated; disturbed, 
as by passion or the like. 

His dire attempt, which nigh the birth, 

Now roiling boils in his tumultuous breast. 

Afilton. 

4. Turbulent; violent. 

Furiously running in upon him, with tumultuous 
speech he raught from his head his rich cap of sables. 

Kttolles. 

Syn. Noisy, confused, turbulent, violent, 
agitated, diBtur))ed, boisterous, riotous, dis- 
orderly, irregular. 

Tumultuously (tu-muTtu-us-li), adv. In a 
tumultuous manner; with turbulence; by a 
disorderly multitude. Tennyson. 
TumultU 0 U 8 ne 8 B(tu-murtu-u 8 -ne 8 ), n. The 
state of being tumultuous ; disorder ; com- 
motiou. 

Keep down this boiling and iumul/ttousne.'es of the 
soul. Hammond. 

Tumulus (tu'mu-lus), n. pi. Tumuli (tu'- 
mfl-li). [L., a hillock, from tumeo, to swell. 
See Tumid.] A barrow, or artificial burial 
mound of earth. See Barbow. 

Tun (tun), n. [A. Sax. tunne, a large vessel, 
a butt; Icel, Sw. and O.H.O. tunna, L.O. 
tunne, D. ton, G. ton>i€— cask, tun. The 
word seems to have passed from the Teu- 
tonic into the Romance and Celtic tongues: 
Fr. tonne (with the derivative fonns ton- 
neau, Sp. and Pg. tonel), Ir. and Gael, tunna, 
tonna, W. tynell. The German forms them- 
selves are probably foreign, and L. tina, a 
wine-vessel, has been suggested as the oii- 

f ln of all, but with no ^eat probability. 

’on is the same word. Tunnel is a deriva- 
tive.] 1. A name originally applied to all 
large casks or similar vessels for containing 
liquids or the like. Hence— 2. A certain 
measure or quantity such as would be con- 
tained in this vessel, as the old English tun 
of wine, which contained 4 hogsheads, or 
252 gallons, but in Britain all higher mea- 
sures than the gallon are no longer legal. — 
8. t The ton weight of 2240 lbs. As the liquid 
tun would weigh a little over 2000 lbs. it is 
probable the weight was taken from the 
measure of capacity. —4. A certain quantity 
of timber, consisting of 40 solid feet if round, 
or 64 feet If square.— 6. Proverbially, a large 
quantity. ‘ Drawn tuns of blood out of thy 
country’s breast.’ Shak.~6. A molluscous 
shell, belonging to the various species of the 
genus Dolium. 

Tim (tun), v.t. pret.A pp. tunned; ppr. tun- 
ning. To put into casks. 

The same juice tunned up, arms itself with tartar. 

Boyle, 

Tunable (tfln'a-bl), a. l. Capable of being 
put in tune, or made harmonious.— 2. Har- 
monious; musical; tuneful. ‘And tunable 
as sylvan pipe or song.’ Milton. 
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Tonaibleiiese (tfin'a-bl-net), n. The state 
or quality of being tunable; harmony; 
melodiousness. ‘ Tide tunableness and chhn' 
ing of verse.' Swift. 

Tunably (tfin'a-bli), adv. In a tunable 
manner; harmoniously; musically. ‘Nor 
sing ttena&fv.’ Skelton. 

Tun-belUed (tun'bel-lid), a. Having a large 
protuberant nelly ; resembling a tun in ap- 
pearance. 

Tun-belly (tun'bel-ll), n. A large protuber- 
ant belly, having the appearance of a tun. 
‘A double chin and a tun-belly.* Tom 
Brown. 

Tun-dlsb t (tun'dlsh), n. A funnel. ‘Fill- 
ing a bottle with a tun-disA.' Shak. 
Tundra (tun'dra). n. A term applied to the 
immense stretches of flat, boggy country, 
extending through the northern part of 
Siberia and part of Russia, where vegetation 
takes an arctic character. They are frozen 
the greater part of the year. 

Tune (tun), n. [A form of tone. See TONE. ] 

1. A sound; a tone. ‘ Nor are my ears with 
thy tongue’s tune delighted.’ Shak.— -2. A 
rhythmical, melodious succession or series 
of musical tones produced by one voice or 
instrument, or by several voices or instru- 
ments in unison; an air; a melody. The 
term, however, is sometimes used to include 
both the air and the combined parts (as 
alto, tenor, bass) with which it is harmon- 
ized. 

Tunes and airs have in themselves some affinity 
with the atfections; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, 
solemn tunes. Bacon. 

3. Correct intonation in singing or play- 
ing; the condition or quality of producing 
or being able to produce tones in unison, 
harmony, or due relation with others; the 
normal adjustment of the parts of a musical 
instrument so as to produce its tones in 
correct key-relationship, or In harmony or 
concert with other instruments. ‘Likesweet 
bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’ Shak. 

Stranj^e ! that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long. IVatts. 

4. Frame of mind; mood; temper, especially 
temper for the time being; as, not to be in 
the proper txine; his tune was now changed; 
hence, to be in tune, to be in the right dis- 
position, fit temper or humour. 

The poor distressed Lear’s i' the town 
Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What wc are come about. Shak. 

A child will learn three times as fast when he is in 
tune, as he will when he is dragged to his task. 

Locke. 

5. In phren. one of the perceptive faculties. 
Its organ is situated above the external 
angle of the orbit of the eye, as high as the 
middle of the forehead on each side of the 
temporal ridge. This faculty gives the per- 
ception of melody or harmony. See Phben- 
0U)GY. — To the tune of, to the sum or 
amount of. [Colloq.] 

We had been robbed to the tufie oj about four hun- 
dred pounds. Marryat. 

Tune (tun), V. t. pret. & pp. tuned; ppr. tun- 
ing. 1. To put into a state adapted to produce 
the proper sounds; to cause to be in tune; 
as, to tune a piano; to tune a violin. 

Tune your harps, 

Ye angels, to that sound ! Dryden. 

2. To sing with melody or harmony. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 

Milton. 

3. To give a special tone or character to ; 
to attune. 

For now to sorrow I must tune my song. Milton. 

4. To put into a state proper for any pur- 
pose, or adapted to produce a particular 
effect. 

Especially he hath incurred the everlasting dis- 
pleasure of the king, who had even tuned his bounty 
to sing happiness to him. Shak. 

Tune (tun), v. i 1. To form melodious or ac- 
cordant sounds. 

Whilst tuning to the water's fall, 

The small birds sang to her. Drayton. 

2. To utter inarticulate musical sounds with 
the voice; to sing without using words; to 
hum a tune. [Rare.] 

Tuneful ( tun'fql ), a. Harmonious ; melo- 
dious; musical; as, tuneful notes; tuneful 
birds. ‘ His tuneful tongue. ’ Pope. 
Tunefully (tfinffpl-li), adv. In a tuneful 
manner ; harmoniously ; musically. ‘ The 
praises of God, tunefully performed.' At- 
terbury. 

TunemlnesB (tfin'ful-nes), n. Tlie state or 
quality of being tuneful. 
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TuneleM (tanles), a. l. Unmutlcal; un> 
harmonious. 

How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneltss pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 

Goiatmith. 

2. Not employed in making music; as, a 
tuneless harp. Spenser. —B. Not expressed 
rhythmically or musically; unexpressed; 
eilent; without voice or utterance. 

On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lav is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more I Byron. 

Tuner (tGn'6r), n. One who tunes; specifi- 
cally, one whose occupation is to tune musi- 
cal instruments. 

Tung-oU (tung'oil), n. A valuable wood oil, 
expressed in China from the seeds of Elceo^ 
cocca oleifera, which is much used for paint- 
ing boats, furniture, <fec. 

Tungstate (tung'stat), n. A salt of tung- 
Stic acid; as, tungstate of lime. 

Tungsten (tung'sten), n. [Sw, and Dan. 
tung, heavy, and sten, stone, heavy stone, 
or ponderous ore, so named from the den- 
sity of its ores.] 1 . At. wt. 184. 8 ym. W. 
A metal discovered by D’Elhuyart in 1781. 
It has a grayish white colour, and consider- 
able lustre. It is brittle, nearly as hard 
as steel, and less fusible than manganese. 
Its specific gravity varies from 17*6 to 18 6 . 
When heated to redness in the open air it 
takes fire, and is converted into tungstic 
oxide (WO 2 ), and it undergoes the same 
change by the action of hydrochloric acid. 
Digested with a concentrated solution of 
pure potash, it is dissolved with disengage- 
ment of hydrogen gas, and tungstate of 
potash is generated. The ores of this metal 
are the native tungstate of lime, and the 
tungstate of iron and manganese, which 
latter is also known by the name of wolf- 
ram, and the same name is also given to 
the metal. Tungsten may be procured in 
the metallic state by exposing tungstic 
oxide to the action of charcoal or dry hydro- 
gen gas at a red heat, but an exceedingly 
Intense heat is required for fusing the metal. 
2. An obsolete name for the native tungstate 
of lime. 

Tuugstenic (tung-sten'ik), a. Pertaining 
to or procured from tungsten; tungstic. 
Tungstic (tung^stik), a. Of or pertaining to 
or obtained from tungsten; as, tungstic acid, 
an acid obtained by precipitating a solution 
of tungstic oxide in an alkali by addition of 
acid. It has the composition II 2 WO 4 ; it is 
dibasic. 

Tungusic (tun-gus'ik), a. A term applied 
to a group of Turanian tongues spoken by 
tribes in the north-east of Asia. The most 
prominent dialect is the Manchu, spoken by 
the tribes who conquered China in 1644. 
TunhOOf (tun'hbf), n. Ground-ivy; alehoof. 
Tunic (tii'nik), n. [L. tunica, a tunic, from 
the root tan, to stretch, whence also E. thin 
(which see).] 1 . A very ancient form of gar- 
ment in constant use among the Greeks (see 
CHITON), and ultimately adopted by the 
Eomans. Among the Romans the tunic was 
an under garment worn by both sexes (under 
the toga and the mlla), and was fastened 
by a girdle or belt about the waist. The tunic 
was at first worn without sleeves. The sena- 
tors had a broad stripe of purple (calleil 
iatus clavus) sewed on the breast of their 
tunic, and the equites had a narrow stripe 
-galled angustus clavus) on the breast. 
Hence the terms laticlavii and angusti- 
olavii applied to persons of these orders.— 
2. A somewhat similar garment formerly 
worn in this country and elsewhere; at the 
present day a loose garment worn by women 
and boys drawn in at the waist and reaching 
not far below it. —3. In eccles. a dress worn 
by the subdoacon, made originally of linen, 
reaching to the feet, and then of an inferior 
4 iilk, and narrower than the dalmatic of the 
deacon, with shorter and tighter sleeves. 
SeeDALMATiCA.— 4. A military surcoat; the 

f annent worn by a knight over his armour. 

, In anat. a membrane that covers or com- 
poses some part or organ; as. the tunics or 
coats of the eye; the tunics of the stomach, 
<fcc.— 6. A natural covering; an Integument; 
as, (a) in zool. one of the layers which form 
the covering of a tunicary. See Tunioata. 
(h) In hot. any loose membranous skin not 
formed from epidermis; the skin of a seed; 
also, the peridlum of certain fungals. 
Tusicanr (tfl'nl-ka-ri), n. One of the 
Tunicata (which see). 

Tunioata (tfi-ni-k&'ta), n. An order of 
molluBooida or lower moilusca, which are 
'enveloped in a coriaceous tunic or mantle. 
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provided with two orifices, the one bran- 
chial, and the other anal, and covering be- 
neath it a second tunic, which adheres to the 
outer one at the orifices; the ascidians. 
These animals are popularly named sea 
squirts, and are found either solitary or in 

f ;roups, fixed or floating, and sometimes 
oined together in a common mass. See As- 
CIDIA. 

Tunicate, Tunloated (tu'nl-kat, tu'ni-kat- 
ed), a. 1, In hot covered with a tunic or 
membranes; coated. — A tunicated bulb, one 
composed of numerous concentric coats, as 
an onion.— 2. Enveloped in a tunic or mantle; 
belonging to the Tunicata; as, the tunicate 
molluscs. 

Tunlcle (tii'ni-kl), n. (Dim. of tunic.] 1. A 
small and delicate natural covering; a fine 
integument. ‘ The tunieles that make the 
ball or apple of the eye.’ Holland. —2. Eccles. 
same as Tunic, 2. When used in the plural 
it signifies the vestments, including dalmatic 
and tunic, worn by the deacon when read- 
ing the epistle. 

Tuning (tun'lng), n. The art or operation of 
adju^ng a musical instrument so that the 
various sounds may be all at due intervals, 
and the scale of the instrument brought 
into as correct a state as possible. For the 
tuning of fixed-toned instruments see Tem- 
perament. 

Tuning-fork (tim'ing-fork), n. A steel in- 
strument with two prongs, designed when 
set in vibration to give a musical sound of a 
certain fixed pitch. The ordinary tuning- 
fork sounds only one note— usually the mid- 
dle or tenor C in this country, and A in 
Germany; but some are made with a slider 
on each prong, which, according as it is 
moved up or down, regulates the pitch of 
the note produced. 

Tuning-hammer (tun'ing-ham-mer), n. An 
instrument used by pianoforte tuners; It has 
two heads on the handle and so resembles 
a hammer. 

Tuning -key ( tun'ing-ke ), n. A kind of 
wrencii usea for imparting the proper ten- 
sion to the strings of pianofortes, &c. 
Tunisian (tu-nis'i-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Tunis. 

Tunisian (tu-nis'i-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Tunis or its inhabitants. 

Tunker (tung'k6r), n. [G. tunken, to dip.] 
One of a religious sect in America which 
was founded by Conrad Peysel, a German, 
in 1724, and which takes its name from the 
mode of baptizing converts by plunging 
them three times into the water. They re- 
ject infant baptism ; use great plainness of 
dress and language; refuse to take oaths or 
to fight; and anoint the sick with oil in 
order to their recovery, dependinif upon 
this unction and prayer, and rejecting the 
use of medicine. Every brother is allowed 
to speak in the congregation, and their best 
speaker is usually ordained to be their 
preacher. Also called Dipper, Danker, and 
Tumbler. 

Tunuage (tuu'aj). See Tonnage. 

Tunnel (tim'el), n. [In sense 1 probably di- 
rectly from tun, from being used to fill tuns 
or casks; comp. Um-dish. In sense 3 from 
Fr. tonnelle, a round-topped arbour, an alley 
with arched top, from tonne, a cask, also an 
arbour, from its form and structure. (vSee 
Tun.) Sense 2 may be from sense 1, comp. 
funnel. ] 1. A vessel with a wide opening 
at one end and a narrow one at the other, 
by which liquids are poured into casks, 
bottles, and the like; a funnel. 

For the help of the hearing, make an instrument 
like a tunnel, the narrow part of the bigness of the 
hole of the ear, and the broader end much larger. 

Bacon. 

2. The opening of a chimney for the passage 
of smoke; a funnel. 

And one great chimney, whose long tunnel thence 
The smo^ forth threw. Spenser. 

3. In engin. a subterranean passage cut 
through a hill, a rock, or any eminence, or 
under a river, a town, &c., to carry a canal, a 
road, or a railway in an advantageous course. 
In the construction of canals and railways 
tunnels are frequently had recourse to in 
order to preserve the desired level, and for 
various other local causes. Tunnels when 
not pierced through solid rock have usually 
an arched roof and are lined with brickwork 
or masonry. The sectional form of the pas- 
sage is various. The cuts show two sections 
of the St. Gothard tunnel, which connects 
the railway systems of Switzerland and Ger- 
many with that of Italy, and has the great 
length of fully OJ miles. The one section 
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shows how in some parts the tunnel requires 
to be strengthened with an arching of 
masonry all round to resist pressure up- 



St. Gothard Tunnel. Section showing construc- 
tion in .soft strata. 


wards as well as downwards; the other 
shows the internal masonry in its more 
common form. —4. Inmining.n level passage 



St. Gothard Tunnel. Section near entrance 
on Italian side. 


driven across the measures, or at right angles 
to the veins which its object is to reach; and 
thus distinguished from the drift or gang- 
way which is led along the vein when 
reached by the tunnel. Goodrich. — 6 . A 
tunnel-net (which see). 

Tunnel (tun'el), v.t. pret. <fc pp. tunnelled; 
ppr. tunnelling. 1 . To form or cut a tunnel 
through or under; as, to tunnel the English 
Channel.— 2. To form like a tunnel; to hol- 
low out in length. 

Some foreign birds not only plat and weave the 
fibrou-s parts of vegetables together, and curiously 
tunnel inem and commociiously form them into nests, 
but also artificially suspend them on the tender twigs 
of trees. Per ham. 

3. To catch in a net called a tunnel-net. 

Tunnel-head (tun'ol-hed), n. The cylin- 
drical chimney or mouth of a blast-furnace. 

Tunnel-net (tun'el-net), 71. a net with a 
wide mouth at one end and narrow at the 
other. 

Tunnel-pit, Tunnel-shaft (tun'el-pit, tun'- 
el-shaft), 71. A shaft sunk from the top of 
the ground to meet a tunnel at a point be- 
tween its ends. 

Tunny (tun'i), ti. [It. tonno; Fr. thon; L. 
thyntius, from Gr. thynnos, a tunnv, from 
thyn6, to dart along. The English form 
may be directly from the Italian, modified 
to give it an English look.] A fish of the 
genus Thynnus and family Scomberidae, the 
T. vulgaris, closely allied to the mackerel. 



Tunny ( Thynnus vulgaris). 


These fish live in shoals in almost all the 
seas of the warmer and temperate parts of 
the earth. They are taken in immense quanti- 
ties on the Mediterranean coasts, where the 
fishing is chiefly carried on. The flesh, 
which somewhat resembles veal, is delicate, 
and has been in request from time imme- 
morial. The common tunny attains a length 
of from 4 feet to even 20 feet, and sometimes 
exceeds half a ton in weight. Its colour it 
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a dark blue on the upper parts, and silvery- 
white below. It has occasionally been 
found in the British seas. The American 
tunny (T. gecundo-dorsalie) is found on the 
American coast from New York to Nova 
Scotia. It attains a length sometimes of 
12 feet, and yields often 20 gallons of oil. 
Its flesh is esteemed excellent. The alba- 
core (T. vacificus) and the bonito (which 
see) are allied species. 

Tup (tup), n. [O.E. tuppe, also tip, so called 
perhaps from the tendency of the animal to 
butt with its head. Comp. L.G. hippen, top- 
pen, to push, to butt, so that it may be akin 
to E. fop.] Aram. 

Tup (tup), v.f. and i. pret. <fe pp. tupped; ppr. 
tupping. 1. To butt, as a ram. [Local.]— 
2. To cover, as a ram. Shak. 

Tupala (tu-pl'a), n. A genus of remarkable 
mammals, comprising three known species, 
natives of Sumatra and Java. They feed on 
fruit and in.sects, living on trees like squir- 
rels, which they resemble in general appear- 
ance and sprightliness, and, more specifi- 
cally, in the possession of remarkably long, 
bushy tails. Called also Banzriiw. 
TupaiadfiB (tu-pi'a-de), n. pi. The banx- 
rings or ‘squirrel-shrews,’ a family of in- 
sectivorous vertebrate animals, consisting 
of the single genus Tupaia. See Tupaia. 
Tupelo (tu'pe-16), n. [The native Indian 
name ] A North American forest tree of 
the genus Nyssa, the N. denticviata, nat, 
order Santalacese. It is a lofty tree of great 
beauty. The same name is gdven to other 
species of the genus, some of which are also 
called Black Oum, Sour Gum, Gum Tree, 
Piperidge, &c. 

Tui^xnan (tup'man), n. A man who breeds 
or deals in tups. [Local.] 

Turadne (tOYa-sin), n. An animal pigment, 
discovered in the primary and secondary 
pinion feathers of four species of Turaco 
^ence the name) or plantain-eater. It con- 
tains nearly 6 per cent of copper, which 
cannot be removed without the destruction 
of the colouring matter itself. 

Tunmlan (tu-ra'ni-an), a. [From Turan. 
See under Iranian ] A term appellative of 
one of the great classes into which human 
speech has been divided, and including the 
Ugrianor Finnish, Saraoyedic, Turkish, Mon- 
golian, Tungusic, and possibly the Dra vidian. 
It is called also Altaic, Scythian, as well as 
Agglutinate and Polysynthetic, from the 
facts that its words are poly synthetic, or 
composed of several distinct words, each, 
even in composition, retaining its signifi- 
cance. 

Turban (Wr'ban), ?i. [O.E. turband, tur- 
bant, tulibant, tulipant, tolibant, <fec., Fr. 
turban, O.Fr. tolliban, Sp. and It. turbante, 
from Turk, tulbend, dutbend, Ar. and Per. 
dulband, turban— dnf, a turn, a round, and 
band, a band. Tulip is a modified form of 
the same word,] 1. A form of head-dress 
worn by the Orientals. It varies in form 
in different nations, and in different classes 
of the same nation. It consists of two 
parts: a quilted cap without brim, fitted to 
the head; and a sash, scarf, or shawl, usually 
of cotton or linen, wound about the cap, 
and sometimes hanging down the neck.— 
2. A kind of head-dress worn by ladiea —3. In 
conch, the whole set of whorls of a shell. 
Turbandt (t^riband), n. A turban. 
Turbaned (t^riband), a. Wearing a turban- 
‘A malicious and a turban' d Turk.’ Shak. 
Turban-sbell (t6rfi)an-shel), ?». Thepopular 
name given to an echinus or sea-urchin 
when deprived of its spines ; so called from 
some resemblance to a turban. 

Turbantt (tfiribant), n. A turban. 
Turbau-top ( t^ir'ban-top ), n. A plant of 
the genus Helvella ; a kind of fungus or 
mushroom. 

Turbary (t^riba-ri), n. [L L. turbaria. from 

O.H.G. turba, E. turf. See Ttjrf.1 1. In 
law, a right of digging turf on another man's 
land. Blackstone.—% The place where turf 
is dug. 

Turbellaria (t6r-bel-la'ri-a), n. pi. [From L. 
turba, a crowd, a stir, from the currents 
caused by their moving cilia.] An order 
of Annuloida, of the class Scolecida, almost 
all the members of which are atpiatic and 
non-parasitic. The external surface is al- 
ways permanently ciliated, and the animals 
are destitute both of a suctorial disc and a 
circlet of cephalic booklets. A water vas- 
cular system is always present; the alimen- 
tary canal is imbedaed in the parenchyma 
of the body: the intestine straight or 
branched; and the nervous system consist- 
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ing of ganglia situated in the fore-part of 
the body, united to one another by trans- 
verse cords. There are two sub -orders, 
Planarida and Nemertida. 

Turbellaxlan (t6r-bel-la^ri-an), a. and n. 
Pertaining to or one of the order Turbel- 
laria. 

Turbetb (t^ribeth), n. See Turpbth. 
Turbid (t6r'bid), a. [L. turbidus, from turba, 
a crowd, turbare, to trouble. See 'TROUBLE. ] 

1. Properly, having the lees disturbed ; but 
in a more general sense, muddy ; foul with 
extraneous matter ; thick ; not .clear : used 
of liquids of any kind; as, turbid water; tur- 
bid wine. ‘Though lees make the liquid 
turbid.' Bacon.— “2. Vexed; disquieted; dis- 
turbed. ‘ Turbid intervals that use to attend 
close prisoners.’ Howell. 

Turbidity (t6r-bid'i-ti), n. The state of being 
turbid. 

Turbidly (Wribid-li), adv. l. In a turbid 
manner; rauddily. 2.t Proudly; haughtily. 
‘One of great merit turbidly resents them.’ 
Young. [A Lntlnism.] 

Turbidness ( Wribid-nes ), n. The state or 
quality of being turbid; muddiness. 
Turbillion (t6r-biTyon), n. [Fr. tourbillon, a 
dim. from L. turbo, a whirlwind, a whipping 
top, from the same root as turba, confusion, 
a crowd. See Turbid.] A whirl; a vortex. 

Each of them is a sun, moving- on it.s own axis, in 
the centre of Its own vortex or turbtUion. Steele. 

Turbinaoeous (t^r-bi-na'shus), a. [An ill- 
formed word from L. L. turba, turf. See Tur- 
bary.) Of or belonging to peat or rather 
turf; turfy; peaty. [Rare.] 

The real turbinaceous flavour no sooner reached 
the nose of the captain, than the beverage wa.s turned 
down his throat with symptoms of most unequivocal 
applause. Sir IV. Scott. 

Turbinate, Turbinated (t6ribin-at, t^ribin- 
at-ed), a. [TYom turbo, turbinis, a top. 
See Tourbillion. ] 1. Shaped like a whip- 
ping top ; specifically, (a) in conch, spiral 
or wreathed conically from a larger base to 
a kind of imex like a top; as, turbinated 
shells, (b) In bot. shaped like a top or cone 
inverted ; nan-ow at the base and broad at 
the apex; as, a turbinated germ, nectary, or 
pericarp. —2. Whirling in the manner of a 
top. ‘A spiral and turbinated motion.' 
Bentley. —Turbinated bones, very thin bony 
plates, rolled up in the form of honis, and 
situated in the nasal fossa. 

Turbinate (t6ribin-at), v. i. To revolve like 
a top; to spin; to whirl. [Rare.] 
Turbination (ter-bin-a'shon), n. The act of 
spinning or whirling, as a top. 

Turbine (ter 'bin), n. [L. txirbo, turbinis, 
that which spins or whirls round, whirl. 
See Tourbillion, Turbinate, <fec. ] A kind 
of horizontal water-wheel, made to revolve 



by the escape of water through orifices, 
under the influence of pressure derived from 
a fall. I'urbines are now made after a vast 
variety of patterns, llie oldest and simplest 
is the Scotch turbine, or Barker's mill (wnich 
see). In another common form the water 
asses vertically down through the wheel 
etween fixed screw blades, wnich give it a 
spiral motion, and then strikes similar blades 
attached to a movable spindle, but placed 
in the opposite direction, so that the impact 
of the water communicates a rotatory mo- 
tion to the blades and spindles. Or the 
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water may be passed from the centre hori- 
zontally outwards through fixed curved 
blades, so as to give it a tangential motion, 
and thereby cause it to act on the blades 
of the wheel which revolves outside. In the 
example represented in the annexed out, 
the water is Introduced into a close cast-iron 
vessel a, by the pipe b, connecting it with 
the reservoir. Here, by virtue of its pres- 
sure, it tends to escape by any aperture 
which may be presented; but the only aper- 
tures consist of a series of curved float- boards 
//, fixed to a horizontal plate g, mounted 
upon a central axis h, which passes upwards, 
through a tube connecting the upper and 
lower covers, c and d, of the vessel a. An- 
other series of curved plates e e, is fixed to 
the upper surface of the disc d, to give a 
determinate direction to the water before 
flowing out at the float-boards, and the curveo 
of these various parts are so adjusted as to 
render the reactive force of the water avail- 
able to the utmost extent in producing a 
circular motion, and thus carrying round 
the disc and the axis h with which the ma- 
chinery to be impelled is connected. 

TurbizildflB (t6r-bin'i-dd), n. pi. [See TURBO. J 
A family of marine, phytophagous, gaster- 
opodous molluscs, characterized by a shell 
turbinated or pyramidal, and nacreous in- 
side, and a horny and multi.spiral opercu- 
lum, or a calcareous and paiicispiral one. 
They are allied to the Trochida?. See 'T urbo. 

Turbinlte, Turbite (t6r'bin-it. ter'bit), 7i. 
A petrified shell of the turbo kind. 

Turbit (t6r'bit), n. [In meaning 1 perhaps 
corruption of 1). name kort-hek, short-beak.) 

1. A variety of the domestic pigeon, remark- 
able for its short beak. The head is flat, and 
the feathers on the breast spread both ways. 

2. The turbot. 

Turbitb (t^ribith), n. A way of spelling 
Turpeth (which see). 

Turbo (tfiribo), n. [L , a whirling or tuniing 
round, a top.] A genus of gasteropodous 
molluscs, the tyi>e of the family Turbinidae. 
It comprises all those species which have a 
completely and regularly turbinated shell 
and a perfectly round aperture. The animal 
resembles a Umax or slug. The periwinkle 
is an example. There are about sixty living 
species found in all seas ; and upwards of 
360 fossil species found from the lower 
Silurian upwards. 

Turbot (t6r'bot), n. [Formerly also written 



Turbot (Rhombus maximns). 


turbet, turbutte. A word of doubtful origin. 
It may perhaps be Celtic originally; comp. 
W. torbwt, Ir. turbit, Gael, turhaid. Armor. 
turboden, txdbozen, a turbot; so that Fr. tur- 
bot, O. D. turbot would like the English be bor- 
rowed forms. W.forftujf seems to be from for. 
a bulge, a belly, and pwt, something shoj t 
and squat. Uiez and Brachet, however, would 
derive Fr. turbot from L. turbo, a whipping 
top, comparing Gr. rhombos, which means 
both top and turbot, there being a supposed 
similarity in shape. ITie latter part of the 
word might also be explained as meaning 
flat-fish by itself in halibut, D. bot, a 
plaice, G. butte, a flat-fish ; comp, also G. 
butt, Dan. but, short and thick.) A well- 
known and highly esteemed fish of the genus 
Rhombus or Pleuronectes (R. or P. nuixi- 
mus), family Pleuronectidcc or flat-fishes. 
Next to the halibut, the turbot is the largest 
of the Pleuronectidai found on the British 
coast, and is the most highly esteemed for 
the table. It is of a short and broad form, 
and rather deeper than many of the flat- 
fishes. The colour is brown on the left side, 
which is usually the upper side, or that 
on which the eyes are placed through the 
twisting of the head. It attains a large 
size, sometimes weighing from 70 to 90 lbs. 
The American or spotted turbot (Rhombus 
maoulatus), common on the coasts of New 
England and New York, attains a weight of 
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20 Iba., and is much esteemed for the 
table. 

Turbulence (toi^a-lens), n. [See Turbu- 
lent.] The state or quality of being tur- 
bulent; a disturbed state; tumultuousness; 
agitation; disorder; commotion; refractori- 
ness; insubordination. ‘ The years of inter- 
nal warfare and turbulence which ensued.’ 
Southey. 

I come to calm thy turbulence of mind. Dryden. 
You think this turbideiice of blood 
From stagnating preserves the flood. Sn>iyt. 

Turbulency (tSr'bQ-len-si), n. The state or 
quality of being turbulent ; turbulence. 

‘ I'urbulencies in the affairs of men. ' Milton. 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells 
In the startled ear of night. Poe. 

Turbulent (t6r'bu-lent), a. [L. turlmlentm, 
from turbo, to disturb. See Tuouble.] 

1. Disturbed; agitated; tumultuous; being 
in violent commotion; as, the turbulent 
ocean. 

'T has been a turbulent and stormy night. Shak. 
CaUn region once. 

And full of peace, now tost and turbulent. Milton. 

2. Restless ; unquiet ; refractory ; disposed 
to insubordination and disorder; lienee, vio- 
lent; tumultuous; riotous; disorderly; as, 
turbulent spirits. ‘ So untamed, so turbu- 
lent a mind.’ Dryden. 

When I tliat knew him fierce and turbulent 
Refused her to him, then his pride awoke. 

Tennyson. 

3. Producing commotion or agitation. 

Nor envied them the g^npe, 

Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

Milton. 

Turbulently (t^r'bu-lent-li), adv. In a tur- 
bulent manner; tumultuously; with violent 
agitation; with refractoriness. 

Tuclsm (terk'izm), n. The religion, man- 
ners, character, or the like, of the Turks. 
‘Preferring Turcistn to Christianity.’ Atter- 
bury. 

Turco (tiir'ko), n. The name given by the 
French to the Arab tirailleur or sharp- 
shooter in their army. Written also Turko. 
Turcolfl (t^r'koiz), »i. Same as Turquoise. 
Turcoman (twrk'6-nian),n. See Turkoman. 
Turd (t6rd), n. [A. Sax. ford.] Excrement; 
dung. [Low.] 

Turdld»(t6r'di-d6),n. (SeeTuRUUS.] The 
family of thrushes. Called also Merulidoe. 
Turdus (t^r'dus), n. [L.J The thrush; a 
genus of passerine birds. Called also Mer- 
ula. See Thrush. 

Tureen (tu-ren'), n. [Fr. terrinc, a tureen, 
lit. an earthen vessel, from terre~L. terra, 
earth. ] A rather large deep vessel for hold- 
ing soup, or other liquid food, at the table. 
Formerly written more correctly Terreen. 
Turf (t6rf), n. pi. Turfs (Wrfs), obsolete or 
tjbsolescent Turves (t6rvz). [A. Sax. and 
D. turf, Icel. Sw, and L.G. torf, Dan. Uirv, 

O.H.G. zurf, zurba - turt. The Fr. tourbe 
and other Romance forms are from the 
Teutonic, Comp. Skr. dilrvd, millet-grass; 
Slav, trawa, grass.] 1. The surface or sward 
of grass lands, consisting of earth or mould 
fllled with the roots of grass and other small 
plants, so as to adhere and form a kind of 
mat ; a piece of earth covered with grass ; 
such a piece dug or torn from the ground ; 
a sod. 

One tur/ shall serve as pillow for us both. Shak. 
The Greek historian .sets her in the field on a high 
heap of turves. Milton. 

All the turf was rich in plots that look’d 
Each like a garnet or a turkis in it. Tennyson. 

2. A kind of blackish, fibrous, peaty sub- 
stance, cut from the surface of the ground, 
and used as fuel. See Peat.— TAe turf, the 
race-course; and hence, the occupation or 
profession of horee-racing. 

The honours of the tur/ are all our own. Coivper. 

—On the turf, in horse-racing; making one's 
chief occupation or means of living the 
running of horses or betting on races. 

All men are equal on the tuty or under it. 

Lord Georyre Bentinck. 

Turf (t6rf), v.t. To cover with turf or sod; 
as, to turf a bank or border. 

And whelm all this beneath as vast a njound 
As after furious battle tur/s the slain. Tennyson. 

Turf-clad (t^rfTtlad), a. Covered with turf. 

‘ The turf-clad heap of mould which covers 
the poor man’s grave. ' Dr. Knox. 
TurjjHlralZl (t6n'dran), n. A kind of pipe- 
drain oonstructed wim turfs cut from the 
surface of the soil. 

Turlbn (Wrf'n), a. Made of turf; covered 
with turf. 

They descended from the woods to the margin of 
the stream by a flight of tur/en steps. Disraeli. 


Turf-bedge (t^rfhej). n. A hed^ or fence 
formed with turf and plants of different 
kinds. 

Turf-house (t^rf^hous), n. A house or shed 
formed of turf, common in the northern 
parts of Europe. 

llirllness (t6rf'i-ne8), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being turfy. 

Tuihng-lron (t6rf'ing-i-6m), n. An imple- 
ment for paring off turf. 

Turflng-spade (t^rf'ing-spad), n. An in- 
strument for under -cutting turf, when 
marked out by the plough. 

Turflte (t6rf'it), n. A votary of the turf; 
one devoted to horse-racing. 

The ve^ fla.shy tu7‘Jite at Hyde Park Corner, and 
the less flashy, but quite as turfy, gentleman who 
operates at the other corner of Piccadilhr. 

Thackeray. 

Turf-knlfe (Wrf'nlf), n. An implement for 
tracing out the sides of drains, trenches, 
<fec. It has a scimitar-llke blade, with a 
tread for the foot and a bent handle. 
Turf-mosB (tferf'mos), n. A tract of turfy, 
mossy, or boggy land. 

Turf -plough (t6rf'ploii), n. A plough 
adapted to remove the tui-f from the surface 
of tne ground preparatory to deep plough- 
ing, or for destroying grubs, &c. 
Turf-spade (tdrf'spad), n. A spade used for 
cutting and digging turf, longer and nar- 
rower than the common spade. 

Turfy (t6rf'i), a. 1. Abounding or covered 
with turf; covered with short grass. ‘ Thy 
turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep.’ 
Shak.— 2. Having the qualities, nature, or 
appearance of turf.— 3. Of or connected with 
the turf or race-ground ; characteristic of 
the turf or of horse-racing; sporting. 

Mr. Bailey asked it again, because— accompanied 
with a straddling action of the white cords, a bend 
of the knees, ana a striking fortli of the top-boots— 
it wa.s an easy, horse-fleshy, tuf^ sort of tiling to do. 

Dickens. 

Turgent (t^Fjent). a. [L. turgens, turgentis, 
ppr. of turgeo, to swell; whence also turgid.] 

1. Swelling; tumid; rising into a tumour or 
puffy state; as, when the humours are tur- 
gent. Dr. H. More.— 2. \ Tumid; turgid; in- 
flated; pompous; bombastic. ‘Recompensed 
with turgent titles. ’ Burton. 

TurgeBCe(t6r-je8'), v.t. pret. <fepp. turgesced; 
ppr. turgeseing. [L. turgesco, to begin to 
swell, inceptive verb from turgeo, to swell.] 
To become turgid; to swell; to inflate, 
[Rare.] 

TurgeBcence, Turgescency (t^r-jes'ens, 
t6r-jes'en-8i), [See above.] 1. The act of 
swelling; the state of being swelled.— 2. In 
ined. superabundance of humours in any 
part of the body.— 3. Empty porapousness; 
inflation; bombast. Johnson. 

TurgeBcent (t^r-jes'ent), a. [L. turgescens.] 
Growing turgid; in a swelling state. 

Turgid (t^Fjid), a. [L. turgidus, from turgeo, 
to swell ; whence turgent, turgescence, ®c. ; 
connections doubtful.] 1. Swelled; bloated; 
distended beyond its natural state by some 
internal agent or expansive force: often 
applied to an enlarged part of the body; 
as, a turgid limb. 

A bladder held by the fire grew turgid. Boyle. 

2. Tumid; pompous; inflated; bombastic; 
ns, a turgid style. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking 
and thinking. IVatts, 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 

To turgid ode anti tumid stanza dear? Byron. 

Turgldlty (t6r-jid'i-ti), n. 1. State of being 
turgid or swollen ; tumidness. Arbuthnot. 
2. Hollow magniflcence; bombast; turgid- 
ness; pomposity. Cumberland. 

Turgidly (t^r'jid-li), adv. In a turgid man- 
ner; with swelling or empty pomp; pomp- 
ously. 

Tur^dness (tdFjid-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being turgid; a swelling or 
swelled state of a thing; distention beyond 
its natural state by some internal force or 
agent, as in a limb.— 2. Pompousness ; in- 
flated manner of writing or speaking; bom- 
bast; as, the turgidness of language or style. 

The turgidness of a young scribbler might please 
his magnificent spirit, always upon the stilts. 

IVarburton. 

TurgldOUSt (WFJid-us), a. Txirgid. B. Jen- 
son. 

Turin-nut (tb-rfin'nut), n. The fossil fruit 
of a species of walnut: so called because 
their kernels occur inclosed in calc-spar in 
the upper tertiary of Turin. 

Turio (tu'ri-6), n. pi. Turlones (tff-ri-ynfiz). 
[L.] In hot. the subterranean bud of a per- 
ennial herbaceous plant, annually deve- 
loped, and producing a new stem, as the 


young shoots of grasses which have arhizoma 
or creeping stem. 

TuriomferouB (tu'ri-6.nif"6r-u8). a. [L. 
turio, a shoot, and fero, to bear.] In 6of. 
having turlones; producing shoots. 

Turk (t^rk), n. 1. A native or inhabitant of 
Turkey. Hence— 2. t From the established 
religion in Turkey being Mohammedanism, 
a follower of Mohammed; a Mohammedan. 

Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics. Common Prayer. 

It is no good reason for a man’s religion that he 
was born and brought up in it; for then a Turk 
would have as much reason to be a Turk as a Chris- 
tian to be a Christian. Chillittgu'orth. 

8. t A sword, probably a scimitar. ‘ He forth- 
with unsheathed his trusty turke.’ Whiting. 

TurkeiB,t n. A turquoise. Chaucer. 

TurkelS,! a. Turkish. Chaucer. 

Turkent ft^rlcen), v.t. [See Turkis.] To 
furbish ; to give a new appearance to. 
‘ Either articles of his own lately devised, 
or the old newly turkened.’ Thos. Rogers. 

TurkeBS (tdrk'es), 71 . A female Turk. ‘Dis- 
dainful Turkess.* Marlowe. 

Turkey (t^Fke), n. [So called because it was 
erroneously believed to have come from 
Turkey. ] A large gallinaceous bird (Melea- 
gris gallo-pavo), well known as an inmate 
of our poultry-yards. It is a native of 
North America, and was introduced Into 
Europe in the sixteenth century. Wild 
turkeys abound in the forests of America, 
where they feed on berries, fruits, grasses, 
beetles, tadpoles, young frogs, <fec. The 
plumage of the wild male turkey is a golden 
bronze, shot with violet and green, and 



American Wild Turkey (Meleagris gallo-pavo). 


banded with black. It has a curious tuft of 
hair-hke feathers projecting from the breast. 
Its average length is 4 feet. On account of its 
size and the excellence of its flesh and eggs, 
the turkey is one of the most valued kinds 
of poultry. There is another species, the 
Honduras or West Indian turkey (Meleagris 
ocellata), which derives its specifle name 
from the presence of bright eye-like spots 
on the tail coverts. It is not so large as 
the common turkey, but its plumage is 
brilliant, rivalling that of the peacock In its 
metallic hues. 

Turkey-berry (t^rTcg-be-ri), n. One of the 
berries of some species of Rhamnus, which 
form an article of commerce from the Medi- 
terranean, on account of the colouring mat- 
ter which they yield, which varies from 
yellow to green. See Rhamnus. 

Turkey-bird (t6r^e-b6rd), n. A local name 
for the wryneck {Yunx torquilla). Halli- 
well. 

Turkey -buzzard (t6r'ke-buz-6rd), n. A 
rapacious bird belonging to the vulture 
family (Vulturidae), and the genus Cathartes 
(C. aurc0: so named from its bearing a dis- 
tant resemblance to a turkey. It is about 
2^ feet long, and with wings extended about 
6 feet in breadth, and is remarkable for its 
graceful flight iu the higher regions of the 
air. It inhabits a vast range of territory in 
the warmer parts of America, but in the 
northern and middle states is partially mi- 
gratory, the greater number retiring to the 
south ou the approach of cold weather. Its 
food consists of carrion of all kinds. Called 
also Turkey-vulture. 

Turkey'-oaxpet (Wrlce-kkr-pet), n. A car- 
pet made entirely of wool, the loops being 
larger than those of Brussels carpeting and 
always cut. The cutting of the yam gives 
It the appearance of velvet. 

Turkey-OOCk (tdr'k^-kok), n. A male tur- 
key: the representative of foolish vanity 
and pride. 

Here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. Shak. 
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Torkey-lioiie (t6r'k6-h5n), n. Same as 
Turkey-»tone. 

Turkey-red (t6r^6-red), n. A brilliant and 
durable red colour produced by madder 
upon cotton cloth, and introduced from the 
East about the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The processes which a fabric under- 
goes in receiving this dye are numerous, 
and vary in different establishments, but the 
most essential is the preliminary treatment 
of the fabric with oils or fats, combined 
with certain otlier substances; and alizarine 
has now almost superseded madder. 
Torkey-Blate (tfirTce-slat), n. Same as Tur- 
key-stone. 

Tlirkoy-Stone (Wr^^-stdn), ? 1 . A very fine- 
grained siliceous slate, commonly of a green- 
ish-gray, sometimes yellowish or brownish- 
gray colour. It is translucent on the edges, 
yields to the knife, and is somewhat unctu- 
ous to the touch. When cut and polished 
it is used for sharpening small cutting in- 
struments. It is also termed N&mculite 
and Turkey oil-stone, and was first brought 
from the Levant. 

Turkey-vulture (Wriks-vul-tur), n. Same 

as Turkey-buzzard. 

Turkey-wheat (Wrike-whet), n. Maize or 

Indian com. 

Wc saw a firreat many fields of Indian corn which 
. . . uroes by the name of Turkey-wheat. 

* Smollett. 

Turklst (t^rikis), v.t. [Perhaps lit. to twist 
or wrest, from 0. Fr. torquer, to twist. 
Halliwell has ‘ torkess, to alter a house, &c.’ 
Turken is another form.] To furbish; to 
alter. 

He takcth the same sentence out of Esay (some- 
what turkised) for his pocsie as well as the rest. 

BJ>. Bancroft. 

Turkls (Wr'kis), n. Same as Tur^oise. 

‘ Turkis and agate and almondine.' Tenny- 
son. 

Turkish (tfirikishV a. Of or pertaining to 
Turkey or to the iSirks. 

TurkiShly (tferikish-li), adv. In the manner 
of the Turks. Quart. Rev. 

TurkishiiesB (Wrikiah-nes), n. The reli- 
gion, manners, character, or the like of the 
Turks; Turcism. Ascham. 

Turkman (t^rk'man), n. Same as Turko- 
man (whicn see). Byron. 

TurkO (turiko), n. Same as Turco. 

TurkOia (t^r'koiz), n. See Turquoisk. 
Turkoman (tur'ko-man), n. One of a no- 
madic Tartar people occupying a tendtory 
stretching between the Caspian Sea and the 
Sea of Aral, the khanates of Khiva and Bok- 
hara, Afghanistan, and Persia. They do not 
form a single nation, but are divided into 
numerous tribes or clans. Written also 
Turcoman. 

Turk’S-cap (t^rksTcap), n. A plant of the 
genus Lillum (L. Martagon) : the name is 
also given to Melocactvs communis, or 
Turk’s-head. 

Turk’S-head (Wrks'hed), n. l. A plant of 
the genus Melocactus; turk's-cap.— 2. Naut. 
a sailor’s knot worked on a rope with a piece 
of small line so as somewhat to resemble a 
turban. 

Turky.t Turky-Btonet (t^riki, Wriki-ston), 
n. A turquoise. 'The emerald and the 
turky.’ Sandy s. 

She shows me her ring of a turky-stone, set with ! 
little sparks of dyamoiids. Pepyj. \ 

Turluplns (Wr^u-pinz), n. pZ. In Fr. eccles. j 
hist, a nickname applied to certain sectaries 
of the fourteenth century , who were regarded 
as holding very heretical opinions. 

Turm (t6rm), n. A troop or company of 
horse. Milton. See Turm a. [Rare.] 

O fair is the pride of these tnrms as they ride, to the 
eye of the morning shown ! 

But a God in the sky hath doomed them to lie in 
the dust on Marathon. Prof. Blackie. 

Turma (t^rima), n. [L.] Among the Ro- 
mans, a company of cavalry, consisting at 
first of thirty, and afterwards of thirty-two 
men. 

Turmalin (turima-lln), n. Same as Tour- 
malin. 

Turmeric (Wrimer-ik), n. [Probably from 
Hind. zwrd. yellow, and mirch, pepper.] 1. A 
name of one or two East Indianjplants of 
the genus Curcuma, nat. order fflnglbera- 
cesD.- 2. The rhizome, prepared and unpre- 
pared, of the Curcuma longa and C ro- 
tunda. It is used as a condiment, a dye, 
and also as a chemical test for the presence 
of alkalies. It forms one of the chief in- 
^dients of cunw powder, and various 
beautiful shades of yellow are produced by 
it, but its colour has no permanence. Me- 


dicinally it is much employed in the East 
as a carminative. 

Turmeric-paper (t6r'mer.ik-pa-p6r),n. Un- 
sized paper stained yellow with an aqueous 
or alcoholic solution of turmeric, used in 
chemical operations as a test for the alka- 
lies and for boracic acid, which changes the 
colour to a reddish brown. 

Turmoil (WrimoilXn. [Ortein doubtful; pro- 
bably from turn and moit,] Harassing la- 
bour; molestation by tumult; commotion; 
disturbance; tumult. 

There I'll rest, as after much turrHoil 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium. Shak. 

Turmoil (Wr-moiio, v.t. To harass with com- 
motion; to trouble; to disturb; to agitate; 
to molest. Milton. 

It is her fatal misfortune, above all other countries, 
to be miserably tossed and turmoiled with these 
storms of affliction. Spenser. 

Turmoil (t6r-moir), v.i. To be disquieted; 
to be in commotion. ‘Sweating and tur- 
moUing under the inevitable and merciless 
dilemmas of Socrates.* Milton. 
Tum(t6m),t>.t. [O.E. tome, tounie, fromO.Fr. 
turner, tomer. Mod. Fr. toumer, to turn, Sp. 
and Pg. tomar. It. tomare, from L. tomare, 
to turn in a lathe, from tornus, a turner’s 
wheel, a lathe, from Gr. tomos, a turner’s 
chisel. The word early passed into the 
Teutonic tongues, hence A. Sax. tumian, to 
turn, Icel. tuma, O.H.G. turnjan; as also 
into the Celtic; Ir. tour, a turn; W. twm, a 
turn; Gael, tuma, a spinning-wheel. The root 
is the same as that of L. tero, tritum (E. trite) 
to rub, bruise, grind, terebra, a boring in- 
strument, teredo, boring worm.} 1. To cause 
to move round on a centre or axis, or as on 
a centre or axis; to cause to move circu- 
larly; to put into circular motion; to move 
round; to make to go round; to cause to 
rotate or revolve. 

She would have made Hercules turn the spit. 

.ihak. 

Turn, Fortune, thy wheel, and lower the proud. 

Tennyson. 

2. To cause to move, go, aim, point, or 
look in a different direction, or towards ti 
different object; to direct or put into an 
opposite or different way, course, or chan- 
nel; to change the direction of; to cause to 
leave a certain course or direction. 

He’ll turn your current in a ditch. Shak. 

A man, though he turns his eyes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may choose whether he will curiously 
survey it. Locke. 

Unless he turns his thoughts that way, he will 
have no more distinct ideas of the operation of his 
mind than he will have of a clock who will not turn 
his eyes to it. Locke. 

3. To apply or devote to a different purpose, 
object, or the like; to apply or devote gen- 
erally. 

He turned his parts raxlicr to books and conver- 
sation than to politics. Prior. 

My thoughts, 1 must confess, are turned on peace. 

Addison. 

He is still to spring from one of a poetical disposi- 
tion, from whom he might inherit a soul turned to 
poetry. Pope. 

4. To shift or change with respect to the 
top, bottom, front, back, sides, or the like; 
to put the upper side downward, or one 
side in the place of another; to reverse; to 
invert. ‘ This house is turned upside down. ’ 
Shak. 

When the hen has laid her eggs so that she c.'in 
cover them, what care docs she take in turning 
them frequently that all parts may partake of the 
vital warmth! Addison. 

6. To bring the inside of out, as a garment. 

‘ A pair of old breeches thrice turned. ’ Shak. 
6. To form or fashion by revolving motion 
In a lathe; to shape, as wood, metal, and 
other hard substances, especially into round 
or rounded figures by means of the lathe ; as, 
to turn the legs of a chair, table, or the like; 
to turn ivory figures. Hence— 7. To form, 
fashion, or shape in any way. 

What nervous arms ho boasts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turned t Pope. 

Then her shape 

From forehead down to foot perfect— again 

From foot to forehead exquisitely tureied. 

Tennyson, 

8. To change or alter from one purpose or 
effect to another; to change from a given 
use or office; to divert; to use or employ. 

Great Apollo, turn all to the best. Shak. 

When a storm of sad mischance beats upon our 
spirits, turn It to advantage to serve religion or pru- 
dence. yer. Taylor. 

9. To change to another opinion or party; 
to change with respect to belief, convic- 
tions, sentiments, or feelings; to convert; to 


pervert; as, he can be turned into a Whig 
or Tory at another’s will. 

Will nothing lum your unrelenting hearts? Shak. 

10. To give a different form of expression to; 
to paraphrase; to translate; to construe. 

Who turtis a Persian tale for half-a-crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear. Pope. 

11. To change or alter the state, nature, or 
appearance of in any way; to alter into 
something else; to metamorphose; to trans- 
form; to transmute; to change. ‘ Mountains 
turned into clouds.' Shak. 

The empiric alchemist 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn 
Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold. Milton. 

12. To transfer; to put into different hands. 

Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses 
to aliens. Lam. v. a. 

13. To reverse; to repeal. 

God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion 
upon thee. Deut. xxx. 3. 

14. To revolve, ponder, or agitate, as in the 
mind; to place in different points of view; 
to consider and reconsider. 

Turn these ideas about in your mind, and take a 
view of them on all sides. IVatts. 

16. To make suitable, fit, or proper; to 
adapt. [Perhaps only In pp.] 

However improper he might have been for studies 
of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for 
trade. Addison. 

16. To change from a fresh, sweet, or na- 
tural condition; to cause to ferment, tuni 
sour, or the like; as, warm weather turns 
milk; to turn cider, beer, wine, and the 
like.— 17. 'fo put, bring, or place in a certain 
state or condition; as, the wine has turned 
him sick; a subject turned Into ridicule. 

‘ A slave that still . . . turns me to shame. ’ 
Shak. — To turn adrift, to expel from some 
safe or settled place, position, or office; 
to sever all connection with ; to cast out; 
to throw upon one's own resources; as. the 
lazy rogues were turned adrift— To turn 
against, (a) to direct towards or against; 
hence, to use to one’s disadvantage, injury, 
or the like; as, his argument was turned 
against himself; they turned their arms 
against their best friends. (6) To render un- 
favourable, hostile, or opposed to; as, his 
master was turned against him by false re- 
ports.— To turn aside, to ward off; to avert; 
as, to turn aside a blow, a thrust, &c.—To 
turn away, (a) to dismiss from service; to 
discharge; to discard. 

I must turn away some of my followers. Shak. 

(b) To avert. 

We pray to God to turn away some evil from us. 

Dr. H. More. 

— To turn back, (a) to cause to return or re- 
trace one's footsteps; hence, to drive off or 
away; as, the intruder was turned back; I 
was half on my way, but was turned back by 
stress of weather. (&)t To send back; to re- 
turn. 

Wc turn not back the silks upon the merchant 
When we have spoiled them. .Shak. 

— To turn down, to fold or double down. 

Is not the leaf turned down} Shak. 

—To turn forth, to drive away; to cast out; 
to expel. 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals. Shak. 

—To turn in, to fold or double in. 

Thus a wise tailor is not pinching, 

But turfts at every seam an inch in. Hudibras. 

—To turn off, (a) to dismiss or put away 
with contempt; to discharge. 

He turned off his former wife to make room for 
this marriage. Addison. 

(b) \ To give over; to resign. Dr. H. More. 

(c) To defiect; to divert. 

The institution of sports was intended by all gov- 
ernments to turn <^tne thoughts of the people from 
busying themselves in matters of state. Alison. 

(d) To accomplish; to perform; to complete; 
as, the printer turned off 10,000 copies, (e) 
To shut off, as a fluid, by means of a stop- 
cock, valve, <fec., so as to prevent the work- 
ing, operation, or effect of; to stop or with- 
draw the effective supply of; as, to turn off 
the gas, the water, the steam. (/) To hang; 
to execute, as a criminal. [Slang.] Hence, 
with probable primary reference to altar 
and halter, or to the noose or knot, to put 
through the marriage ceremony; to marry. 

‘ I saw them turned off at exactly a quarter 
past 12.’ Dickens.— To turn on, to open a 
passage to, or admit, as a fluid, by means of 
a stopcock or valve, so as to allow to do the 
required work or have the desired effect; to 
put on or provide with the effective supply 
of; as, to tumonthe gas, steam, water, 
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To turn out, (a) to drive out; to expel: in 
thia sense often followed by of; as, we un- 
ruly persons were turned out. ‘ I'll turn my 
mercy out o' doors.’ Shak. 

A great man in a peasant’s liousc, finding his wife 
handsome, turned the good man out 0 / his dwelling. 

Addison, 

g >) To put out to pasture, as cattle or 
orses. (c) To produce, as the result of 
labour, or any process of manufacture; to 
furnish in a complete state; to send out 
finished; as, this factory turns out 1000 pieces 
of cloth in a week, (a) To bring the inside 
of out; to reverse; hence, to bring to view; 
to show; to produce; as, to turn out one’s 
pockets; out your money.— To turn 
over, (a) to change the position of the top, 
bottom, or sides of; to put one side or end 
of in the place of another; to knock or 
throw down; to overturn; as, to turn over 
a box ; the seats were turned over in the 
struggle. (6) To transfer; to put into dif- 
ferent hands; as, the business was turned 
over to his creditors, (c) To refer. 

’Tis well the debt no payment docs demand, 

You turn me over to another hand. Dryden, 

(d) To do business, sell goods, or draw money 
to the amount of; as, he turns over in his 
shop about £600 a week, (e) To open and 
turn the leaves of for the puipose of exam- 
ining. 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to 
turfi over a concordance. Swi/t. 

C/)t To throw off the ladder in order to be 
hanged. 

Criminals condemned to suffer, 

One blinded first, and then turned over. 

Hudibras. 

—To turn up, (a) to bring to the surface; to 
bring from below to the top; as, to turn 
up the soil ; to turn up the grass. (6) To 
bring or put a different surface or side up- 
permost; to place with the face upward; as, 
to turn up a card. ‘ The coldest that ever 
turned up ace. ’ Shak. (c) To tilt np ; to 
make point upward ; to bring the end, tip, 
or point uppermost; as, to turn up one's 
nose (an expression of contempt), (d) To 
refer to in a book; as, to turn up a passage 
or text.— To turn upon (or on), to cause to 
operate on or against; hence, to cast back; 
to retort; as, he turned his sword upon him- 
self; to turn the arguments of an opponent 
upon himself.— 2’o turn the back, to turn 
away; hence, to leave a place or company; to 

f o off ; to tlee. ‘ Make mouths upon me when 
turn my back. ’ Shak. ‘ Turn thy back and 
run. ’ Shak. — To turn the back on or upon, to 
withdraw one's favour, friendship, or assist- 
ance from; to treat with disfavour, anger, 
contempt, or the like; to desert; to leave in 
the lurch. —To turn a comer, to go or pass 
round a corner.— To turii the die or the dice, 
to change fortune. 

Fortune confounds the wise 
And, when they least expect it, turns the dice. 

Dryden. 

—To turn the edge of, to blunt or render 
dull; to deprive of sharpness or keenness. 

This news hath turned your weapon’s edjrf. Shak. 

— To turn an enemy's flank, line , position. 
or army, to manoouvre so as to pass round 
his forces and attack him from behind or 
on the side; hence, to turn one's flank, in a 
figurative sense, to attack one at a weak or 
unexpected point; to outwit one. 

Tom felt at once that his flank was turned. 

T. Hughes. 

—To turn one's hand, to apply or adapt 
one’s self. 

To all things could he turtt his hand. Tennyson. 
—To turn head,\ to face or confront the 
enemy; to make a stand. ‘ Turn head, and 
stop pursuit.’ Shak. — To turn one's head or 
brain, (a) to make one giddy or dizzy; as, 
looking down from that great height has 
tume.d his head. <p) To make one insane, 
wild, or the like; to deprive of one's reason 
or judgment; to infatuate. 

This cursed love will surely turtt my brain. 

Drydm. 

There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who has his head turned with religious enthusiasm. 

Addison, 

—To turn a penny, or the nenny, to keep 
one’s money in brisk circulation ; to give 
and take money more or less rapidly in the 
course of business; to have a lively exchange 
or trade; to increase one's capital by busi- 
ness. 

ht %\ite to turn the penny. Dryden. 

—To turn the scale, to make one side of the 
balance go down; hence, fig. to decide In one 
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way or another: to give superiority or suc- 
cess. 

You weigh equally ; a feather will turvi the scale, 
Shak. 

If 1 survive, shall Troy the less prevail? 

A single soul’s too light to turtt the scale. Dryden. 

— To turn the stomach of, to cause nausea, 
disgust, or loathing in; to make qualmish, 
sick, or the like. 

This filthy simile, this beastly line 
Quite turns my stomach. Pope. 

—To turn the tables, to alter the superiority 
or success; to give a formerly successful op- 
ponent fully the worst of it; to fairly over- 
throw a formerly victorious rival, antagon- 
ist, or the like. 

The girls have only to turn the tables, and say of 
one of tnelr own sex, ‘ She Is as vain as a man,’ 

Thackeray. 

— To turn tail, to retreat with ignominy; to 
fiee like a coward. 

Turn (t6rn), v.i. 1. To have a circular or 
rotatorv motion ; to move round, as on an 
axis, pivot, hinge, centre, or the like ; to 
revolve, ' The world turns round. ’ Shak. 
Hence — 2. Fig. to revolve or move as on a 
point of support; to depend, as on the chief 
point for decision or the like; to hinge; as, 
the question tunu upon this point. 

Conditions of peace certainly turtt upon events of 
war. Swift. 

3. To move the body, face, or head in an- 
other direction ; to direct the face to a dif- 
ferent quarter. 

Now to right she turned, and now to left. 

Tennyson. 

4. To change the position or posture of the 
body, as in bed; to shift or roll from side to 
side. 

I turned and tried each corner of my bed 
To find if sleep were there, but sleep was lost. 

Dryden. 

6, To retrace one's steps; to or come 
back ; to return. ‘ Ere from this war thou 
turn a conqueror. ’ Shak. 

Turtt, good lady, our Perdita is found. Shak. 

6, To face or confront the enemy ; to offer 
opposition; to show fight. 

Should I turn upon the true prince ? Shak. 

The .snialJest worm will turn, being trodden on. 

Shak. 

7. To change direction ; to take an opposite 
or different course or way ; to take a new 
course. 

Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and rc-turn, Indenting with the way. Shak, 

Hence -8. To have any particular direction, 
way, or course ; to be directed ; to be bent ; 
to have recourse. ‘ I know not where to 
turfi.' Shak.— 9. To be changed or altei’ed 
in appearance , nature ,character,inclin ation, 
sentiments, temper, disposition, opinions, 
use, or the like; to be transformed or trans- 
muted; to be converted or perverted; hence, 
in a general sense, to become; to grow. 

Thy mirth shall turn to moan. Shak. 
This Hebrew will turn Christian. Shak. 
This suspicion turned to jealousy, and jealousy to 
rage. Drydett. 

Pale he turned, and red. Tennyson. 

10. In a specific manner =(o) to change from 
a fresh or sweet condition or taste ; to be- 
come sour or spoiled, as milk, wine, cider, 
or the like. 

Asses' milk turneth not so easily as cows’. Bacon. 
(6) To become light, dizzy, or giddy, as the 
head or brain; to reel; hence, to become in- 
fatuated, mad, insane, or the like. 

m look no more 

Lest my brain turn. Shak. 

(c) To become nauseated, qualmish, sick, 
disgusted, as the stomach, (d) To become 
inclined in another direction. ‘ If the scale 
do turn but in the estimation of a hair.’ 
Shak. (e) To change from ebb to flow or 
from flow to ebb, as the tide. 

My uncontrolled tide 

Turns not but swells the higher by this let. Shak. 

11. To have a consequence; to result; to ter- 
minate. 

Is all our travail turned to this effect? Shak. 
For want of due improvement, these useful inven- 
tions have not turned to any great account. Baker. 

12. To be changeable, fickle, or inconstant ; 
to vacillate. Shak.—\%. To take form on the 
lathe; to undergo the process of turning on 
a lathe ; as, ivory turns well. — To turn about, 
to turn the face in another direction; as, he 
turned about and told me to be off. —To turn 
again, to return. ‘ His voice, turning again 
to childish treble.’ Shak. 

Tarry with him, till I turtt again. Shak. 
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— To turn against, to become unfavourable, 
unfrieudly, or hostile to; as, my friends have 
all turned aaainst me.— To turn aside, (a) to 
leave a straight course; to go off in a differ- 
ent direction ; as, to turn aside to let the 
people pass. (6) To withdraw from the no- 
tice or the presence of others ; ns, 1 turned 
aside to hide my blushes.— To turn away, 

S t) to leave a straight or former course ; to 
eviate; to forsake. 

When the righteous turneth awa\' from his right- 
eousness . . . shall he live? Kzek. xviii. 24 . 

(6) To move the face to another direction ; 
to avert one’s looks. 

She paused, she turned away, she hung her head. 

Teufiyson. 

—To turn back, to go or come back ; to re- 
turn. 'Turn back to me,’ Shak.—7'o turn 
in, (a) to bend or double or point inwards; 
as, his legs turn in. (i>) To enter. ‘ Turn 
in, I pray you, into your servant’s house.’ 
Gen. xix. 2. (c) To go to bed. [Oolloq.j— To 
turn off, to be diverted ; to deviate from a 
course; as, the road turns off to the right.— 
To turn o»i or upon, (a) to show anger, re- 
sentment, or hostility by directing the look 
towards ; to confront in a hostile or an^y 
manner. ‘Turn on the biOody hounds.’ 
Shak. 

Pompey turned upon him, and bade him be (piiet. 

Bacon. 

(b) To depend on; to hinge upon. ‘The 
question turns upon this point.’ Swift— To 
turn out, (a) to bend or point outwards; as, 
his legs turn out; her toes turn out. (6) To 
come abroad ; to leave one's residence ; to 
appear outside; as, the volunteers turned 
out in force ; the people turned out to see 
the show, (c) Specifically, of workmen, to 
throw up work in order to go on strike, 
(d) To get out of bed ; as, we turned out at 
six every morning, (e) To prove in the re- 
sult or issue; to appear or show in the issue; 
to issue; to terminate; to occur; to happen; 
as, the affair tumied out better than was ex- 
pected. — To turn over, to move, shift, or 
change from side to side, or from top to 
bottom ; to roll ; to tumble. — 'To turn to, 
(a) to be directed towards ; as, the needle 
turns to the pole, (b) To apply or betake 
one’s self to ; to direct one’s mind or atten- 
tion to. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 
days like these? 

Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to 
golden keys. Tenttyson, 

—To turn under, to bend, double, or be 
folded downwards or under.— To turn up, 
(a) to point upwards; as, her nose turns up 
slightly. (6) To come to the surface; hence, 
to come to light ; to transpire ; to happen ; 
to occur; to appear. 

I am, however, delighted to add that I have now 
an immediate prospect of something turning up. 

Dickens. 

I will go and look at the paper the while, and see 
whether anything turns up among the advertise- 
ments. Dickens. 

—To be turned, or to be turned of, to be ad- 
vanced beyond: said with regard to age. 
‘The little princess, just turned of three 
years old.’ Comhill Mag. 

How am I, just twenty-three, . . . to in- 
struct these graybeards? Trollope. 

Turn (t6m), n. 1. The act or state of turn- 
ing ; as, (a) motion or movement about, or 
as if about, a centre ; revolution ; rotation ; 
as, the turn of a wheel; the funi of the 
wrist, (b) Movement from a straight line 
or course, or in a different direction; as, the 
turn of the tide.— 2. The point or place of 
deviation from a straight line, course, or 
the like; a winding; a curve; a bend; a flex- 
ure; an angle. 

The river nobly foams and flows. 

The charm of this enchanted CTound, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round. Byron. 

3. A walk in a more or leas circuitous direc- 
tion ; a walk to and fro ; any short walk, 
promenade, or excursion. 

You and I must walk a turn together, Shak. 
Nothing but the open air will do me good ; I’ll take 
a turn in your garden. Dryden. 

The stranger took two or three turns around the 
room in silence. 

4. Alteration of course; new direction or 
tendency; different order, position, or aspect 
of things; change of effect or purpose; heuce, 
change or alteration generally; vicissitude. 

‘ 0, world ! thy slippery turns. ’ Shak. 

Too well the turns of mortal chance 1 know, Pt^ 
At length his complaint took a favourable turn. 

Macaulay, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See KST. 
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5. Opportunity enjoyed in alternation with 
another or with otiiers, or in due rotation 
or order; the time or occasion which comes 
in succession to each of a number of persons 
when anything has to be had or done ; due 
chance, time, or opportunity. 

His ft/m vfiU come to laug'h at you a^in. 

Denham. 

The nymph will have her tttm to be 
The tutor, and the pupil he. Swi/t. 

6. Incidental opportunity; occasion. 

An old dog, falling from his speed, was loaden at 
every turn with blows and reproaches. 

Sir K. L’h'st range. 

7. Incidental or opportune act, deed, oflBce, 
or service; occasional act of kindness or 
malice. 

For your kindness I owe you a good turn. ShaA. 
Thanks are half lost when good turns are delayed. 

Fair/ax. 

Some malicious natures place their delight in doing 
ill turns. Sir X. L' Estrange. 

8. Convenience; purpose; requirement; use; 
exigence. 

If you have occasion to use me for your own turn, 
you shall find me yarc. Shak. 

But for my daughter Katharine, this I know. 

She is not for your turn. ShaA. 

They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
served their turns so often. Ciarendoti. 

9. Prevailing inclination; tendency; fashion. 
This is not to be accomplished but by introducing 

religion to be the turn and fashion of the age. 

Swift. 

10. Form; cast; shape; mould; manner; 
fashion; character; temper. 

Fcin.ile virtues are of a domestic turn. Addison. 
A young m.tn of a sprightly turn in conversation, 
had an inordinate desire of appearing fashionable. 

Addison. 

Books give the same turn to our thoughts and 
reasoning, that good company does to our conversa- 
tion. Swift. 

The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 
and the alluring manner which some teachers have 
attained, will engage the attention. li ’atts. 

11. A piece of work requiring little time or 
exertion ; a short spell ; a little job. ‘ Not 
able to do a hand’s turn for myself.' Lever. 
[ColloQ.] — 12. A nervous shock, such as is 
caused by alarm or sudden excitement. 
[Colloq.) 

What a hard-hearted monster you must be not to 
have said so at once, and saved me such a turn. 

DicAens. 

He gave me a turn I shall not soon forget. 

Charlotte Bronte. 

13. A fall off the gallows ladder; a hanging: 
from the practice of making the criminal 
stand on a ladder which was turned over 
at a signal, leaving him suspended. Hu- 
di&ra«.~ 14. One round of a rope or cord.— 
15. In mining, a pit sunk in some part 
of a drift. — 16. In law, same os Toum.— 

17. pi. In med. monthly courses; menses. 

18. In music, an embellishment or grace 
(indicated by the sign written over the 
principal note), formed by grouping the 
notes immediately above and below with 
the principal note ; the ctoup to be played 
in the normal time of the principal note. 
The turn is performed in various ways, the 
most usual of which are here exemplified : 
0) the common turn which takes a higher 
note first in the change; (2) the back turn ( < ), 
which takes a lower note first in the chai^; 
(8) when the common turn appears over a 
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note followed by a rising or falling interval; 
(4) when the back turn appears over a note 
followed by a rising or falling interval. - 
By turns, (a) one after another; alternately; 
in succession. 

^ turns put on the suppliant and the lord ; 
Inreaten'd this moment, and the next implored. 

Prior. 

(h) At intervals. 

They feel dy turns the bitter change. Milton. 

—In turn, in due order of succession.— To 
a turn, to a nicety ; exactly ; perfectly ; as, 
the meat is done to a turn : from the prac- 
tice of roasting meat on a revolving spit,— 


To take turns, to take each other's place al- 
ternately. —Turn qf l\fe, the period of life in 
women, between the ages of 45 and 50, when 
the menses cease naturally.— Turn and turn 
about, alternately; successively; by turns. 

Tacitus says that the land in his time was occupied 
by the whole community turn and turn adout. 

Brougham. 

Turn -bench (tSm'bensh), n. A simple 
portable lathe, used by clock and watch 
makers. 

Tum-broaob (tfim'brOch), n. [Fr. tourne- 
broche.^ A tum-spit. 

Has not a deputy married his cook-maid T 
An alderman's widow, one that was her turn-broach t 
Beau. 6r FI. 

Turnbull's Blue (tsm'bulz-blu). n. A blue 
precipitate, containing iron and cyanogen, 
which is thrown down when red prussiate 
of potash is added to a protosalt of iron. 

Tumcap (t6m'kap), n. A chimney top which 
turns round with the wind. 

Tum-ooat (t6m'k6t), n. One who forsakes 
his party or principles. 

Courtesy itself must turn to disdain, if you come in 
her presence. — Then is courtesy a turft-coat. ShaA. 

Tum-COCk (t6m'kok), n. The servant of a 
water company who turns on the water for 
the mains, regulates the fireplugs, <fec. 

Turn - down ( t6rn ' doun ), a. Folded or 
doubled down. ‘A highly developed By- 
ronic turn-down collar.' Kingsley. 

Tumep (tSrinep), n. Same as Turnip. 

Turner (t6r'n6r), n. 1. One who turns; spe- 
cifically, one whose occupation is to form 
things with a lathe.— 2. A variety of pigeon, 

Tumera (t6rine-ra), n. [Dedicated by Lin- 
naeus to the memory of William Turner of 
York, author of New Herbal, published in 
1661.] A genus of plants, the type of the 
nat. order Turneraceae. The species are 
found in South America and the West India 
Islands. They are mostly herbs or under- 
shrubs, with inconspicuous flowers, gener- 
ally of a yellow colour, and are frequently 
cultivated in gardens. An infusion of the 
leaves of T. opifera is used as an astringent 
by the Brazilians, and T. ulrnifolia is said 
to be a tonic and expectorant. 

Tumeracese (t6r-ne-ra'8§-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of polypetalous exogenous plants, 
nearly allied to Loasace® and Passifloracece. 
This order contains only three genera, of 
which Turuera is the best known. See Tur- 
NERA, 

Turaerlte (t6r'n6r-it), n. [After C. II 
Turner, an English chemist and mineralo- 
gist. ] A rare mineral, occurring in small 
crystals of a yellowish-brown colour, exter- 
nally brilliant and translucent. Tlie pri- 
mary form is an oblique rhombic prism; 
fracture conchoidal; lustre vitreous. It 
occurs at Mount Sorel, in France, and is 
essentially a silicate of aluminium, iron, 
calcium, and magnesium. 

Turner's Cerate (t6r'n6rz se'rat), n. A 
cerate consisting of prepared calamine, yel- 
low wax, and olive-oil. 

Turner's Yellow (t6r'n6rz -yel- 5), An 
oxychloride of lead employed as a yellow 
pigment. It is also c^led Cassel Yellow 
and Patent Yellow. 

Turnery (Wrinfer-l), n. l. The art of turning 
articles by the lathe. —2. Articles made by 
a turner or formed in the lathe. ‘ Chairs of 
wood, . . . the backs, arms, and legs loaded 
with turnery.’ H. Walpole. — 
3. A place where articles are 

" turned. 

Turney (tfirine), n. Same as Tour- 
ney. Hood. [Rare. ] 

Turney (t^rini), n. [From Fr. 
Tournois, of or belonging to 
Tours.] A name given to black 
or copper money current in Ire- 
land In the reign of Edward III., 
coined at Tours and surreptiti- 
ously introduced. The circula- 
ted. tion of tumeys was prohibited 

under severe penalties. 

Tum-flle (WrnUl), n. An instrument used 
by comb -makers in sharpening a kind of 
tool called a float. 

Turning (terming), n. 1. The act of one who 
turns. —2. A bend, or bending course ; flex- 
ure; meander; often the place where a road 
or street diverges from another road or 
street. 

I ran with headlong ha«te 

Through paths and turnings often trod by day. 

Milton. 

I n th e H ighlandf the primitive direction to travellers 
U by the points of the compass, and not * first turning 
to the right and third to the left.’ Macmillan’s Mag. 

8 The art or operation of giving circular and 


other forms to bodies, as wood, metal, bone, 
ivory, «fcc. , by making them revolve in various 
manners in a machine called a lathe, and ap- 
plying cutting instruments so as to produce 
the form required, or by making the cutting 
instrument revolve when the substance to be 
operated upon is fixed. In ordinary turning 
the body operated upon is made to revolve 
on a stationary axis, and a cutting tool ap- 
plied to its surface in such a way as, in the 
circumvolutions of the object, to cut off those 
parts which lie farthest from the axis, and 
make the outside of the substance concen- 
tric with the axis. In this case any section 
of the work made at right angles to its axis 
will be of a circular figure ; but there are 
methods of turning several other curves in 
a variety of ways. See LATHE and EOSK- 
ENGINE.— 4. pi. The chips detached in the 

E rocess of turning.— 6. Milit. a manoeuvre 
y which an enemy or position is tunied.— 
6. In obstetrics, the operation by which the 
feet of a child are brought down in order to 
facilitate delivery. 

Turning - engine (t6r'ning-en- jin ), n. An 
engin^athe. 

Tuniing-latlie (tSrining-laTH), n. A lathe 
used by turners to shape their work. See 
Lathe and Turning. Simmonds. 
TumDlgneas t (tferining-nes), n. Quality of 
tuiTiing; tergiversation; subterfuge. 

So nature formed him to all turftingness of sleights. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Turning-piece (t^rining-pes), n. In arch, a 
board having a circular edge for turning a 
thin brick arch upon. 

Turning-plate (t6i-'uing-plat),n. See Turn- 
table. 

Turning-point (t^r'ning- point), n. The 
point on which a thing turns ; the point at 
which motion in one direction ceases and 
that in a contrary or different direction 
begins; the point at which a deciding 
change takes place, as from good to bad, 
increase to decrease, or the opposite. 
Turnip (t^rinip), n. [Formerly also tumep. 
The latter part of the word is A. Sax. noep, 
Icel. nobpa, Sc, neip, a turnip, borrowed from 
L. napus, a turnip or plant allied to the tur- 
nip. It is difficult to account for the first 
syllable. It may perhaps be W, tor, some- 
thing bulging, a belly, the epithet being ap- 
plied to distinguish the turnip from the 
rape or cabbage that do not have a swelling 
root; but this explanation is not quite satis- 
factory. ] The common name of the Brassica 
Itapa, a cruciferous, biennial plant, much 
cultivated both in the field and in the garden 
on account of its esculent root. The radical 
leaves are oblong and Ivrate, the upper ones 
entire; the flowers usually yellow. Theupper 
part of the root, which in the wild state is a 
comparatively hard woody substance, has 
been transformed by cultivation into a large 
fleshy bulb. The turnip, as a culinary vege- 
table and as a cattle food, was well Known 
to the Greeks and Romans, the latter of 
whom may have introduced it into gardens 
in Britain. The root is generally used as 
a culinary vegetable in all temperate cli- 
mates; the leaves and flower-shoots are used 
as greens, and the seed-leaves as a salad. 
The field culture of the larger-rooted va- 
rieties has proved of great advantage to 
the British farmer, supplying a very valu- 
able rotation crop, and providing a winter 
food for cattle and sheep. The most advan- 
tageous mode of field culture is by drills, 
which will produce crops of treble the weight 
of those grown in the broadcast manner. 
The roots of the turnip have often a ten- 
dency to divide and become hard and worth- 
less— a condition known as flnger-and-toe, or 
dactylorhiza. This disease seems to be a ten- 
dency of the plant to return to the wild state, 
and is best met by the fanner using new and 
selected seed. The plant thrives best on arlch 
and free soil and in moist cloudy weather. 
The Swedish turnip is probably a hybrid 
between B. campestris and B. Jiapa or Na- 
pus. B. Napus yields rape, cole, or colza 
seeds, from which a well-known fixed oil is 
expressed. 

Tuniip-cutter (tfirinlp-kut-fir), n. A revolv- 
ing machine with knives for slicing roots for 
cattle and sheep. 

Tumlp-fly, Turnip - flea (t6r' nip -fli, Wr'- 
nlp-fle), n. The Haltica nernorum, a small 
coleopterous Insect, very destructive to the 
seed-leaves and young crops of turnips. It 
is common in British meadows from April 
to October, and may be recognized by two 
yellow stripes on Its wing-cases. The name 
tumip-Jly is also given to a hymenopter, the 
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Athalia ceniifolicB. The larvae of this fly, 
popularly known as niggers, are very de- 
stiiictive to the leaves of the turnip, and 



Striped Turnip*fly {//n/ftca uftnorum). a a, Na> 
tural size, b b. Magnified, c. Larva, natural size. 

pass their chrysalis stage on the ground. 
Anthomyia radicum, another species of tur- 
nip-fly, is a dipterous insect of the family 
Muscidro, the larva of which lives in the j 
turnip root. ! 

Turnix (Wr'niks), n. A genus of gallinaceous ! 
birds, closely allied to the quails. T. anda- 
lusica, the Andalusian quail, is a rare visitor 
to this country. 

Turnkey (t6rn'ke), n. l. A person who has 
charge of the keys of a prison for opening 
and fastening the doors. — 2. A somewhat 
clumsy instrument, now almost obsolete, 
used for extracting teeth. 

Turn-out (t6m'out), n. 1. The act of coming 
forth; a quitting of employment, especially 
with a view to obtain increase of wages or 
some other advantage; a strike. —2. A short 
side track in a railway, with movable rails 
or switches, for enabling one train of car- 
riages to pass another; a siding.— 3. A mul- 
titude of persons who have cowic out on some 
particular occasion, as to see a spectacle, to 
witness a performance at the theatre, attend 
a public meeting, &c. ; a party to which a con- 
siderable number of guests have been in- 
vited.— 4. That which is broughtprominently 
forward or exhibited; hence, an equipage; as, 
a man with a showy carriage and horses is 
said to have a good turn-out. 

I rather piqued myself on my turn-out. Th. Hook. 

5. The net quantity of produce yielded. 

Turn -over (t6rn'6-v6r), n. 1. The act or 
result of turning over; as, the doctor had a 
bad turn-over In his carri^e.— 2. A kind of 
apple-pie or tart in a semicircular form: so 
called because made by turning over one 
half of a circular crust upon the other.— 

8. An apprentice transferred from one master 
to another to complete his term of appren- 
ticeship, -4. A piece of white linen formerly 
worn by cavalry over their stocks.— 6. The 
amount of money turned over or drawn in a 
business, as in a retail shop, in a given time; 
as, the turn-over is £80 a week.— Tnm-ouer 
table, a table whose top is so fitted to the 
supporting block or pedestal that it can be 
turned up at pleasure; and thus, when out 
of use, it may be placed against the wall of 
the apartment so as to occupy less space. 
Turn -over (t6rn'6-v6r), a. Admitting of 
being or made to be turned or laid over; 
as, a turn-over collar. 

Tuniplke ( tsrn'plk ), n. [See extract from 
Nares. ] 1. Strictly, a frame consisting of 
two bars crossing each other at rkht angles, 
and turning on a post or pin, placed on a 
road or footpath, to hinder the passage of 
beasts, but admitting a person to pass be- 
tween the arms; a turnstile. 

I move upon my axle like a turnpike. R. yonson. 
[Turnpikes) seem originally to have belonged to 
fortifications, the points being made sharp to prevent 
the approach of horses ; they were, therefore, pikes 
to turn back the assailants. Nares. 

2. A gate set across a road, watched by a 
person appointed for the purpose, in order 
to stop carriages, carts, wagons, &c., and 
sometimes travellers, till toll is paid for 
keeping the road in repair. It Is generally 
called a Toll-bar oi Toll-gate. —3. A turnpike- 
road. 

The road is by this means so continually torn that it 
it one of tlie worst turnpikes round about London. 

De Foe. 

4. A turnpike stair. [Scotch.] — 6. MiXit. a 
beam filled with spikes to obstruct passage. 
Turaplke-man (t^rn'plk-man). n. A man 
who collects tolls at a turnpike. 
Turnpike-road (tArn'pIk-rdd), n. A road 
on which turnpikes or toll-gates are estab- 
lished by law, and which are made and 
kept in repair by the toll collected from 
carriages, wagons, cattle, <^c., which travel 
on them. 

Tumplke-stalr (tdrn'plk-star), n. A spiral 
or winding staircase. [Scotch.] 

Tum-plate (Uim'pl&t), n. a tum-table. 


Tum-acrow (tfim'serO), n. A screw-driver. 
Tum-servlng (tSm'serv-ing), n. The act 
or practiced serving one's turn or promot- 
ing private interest. Bacon. 

TiraalCk (tdm'sik), a. Giddy; vertiginous. 

If a man see another turn swiftly and long; or if he 
look upon wheels that turn, himself waxeth turnsick. 

Bacon. 

TumslCk (tdm'slk), n. A disease of sheep; 
gid or sturdy (which see). 

Turnsole, TurnBOl(t6m'86l), n. [Fr. tourne- 
sol, from toumer, to turn, and L. sol, the 
sun. ] 1. A plant of the genus Heliotropium, 
BO named because its flower is supposed to 
turn toward the sun. See Heliotkope. — 

2. A leguminous plant, the Crozophora tinc- 
toria, found on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Its Juice is rendered blue by am- 
monia and air, and linen dipped in it is a 
test for acids. The name is also given to 
deep purple dye obtained from the plant.— 

3. A blue pigment obtained from the lichen 
Rocclla {hocella tinctoria), also called ar- 
chil. 

Turnspit (t^rn'spit), n. 1. A person who 
turns a spit. 

His lordship is his majesfy's turnspit. Burke. 

2. A variety of the dog allied to the terriers, 
so called from having formerly been em- 
ployed to turn a wheel on which depended 
the spit for roasting meat in the kitchen. 
Turnstile (t6rn'stil), n. A post surmounted 
by four horizontal arms whicli move round 
as a person pushes by them ; a turnpike. 
Turnstiles are usually placed on roads, 
bridges, or other places either to prevent the 
passage of cattle, horses, vehicles, and the 
like, but to admit that of persons, or to 
temporarily bar a passage until toll or pass- 
age-money is collected; they are also placed 
at the entrance of public buildings where 
entrance money is to be collected, or where 
it is desired to ascertain the number of per- 
sons admitted. 

Turnstone (t6rn'8t6n), n. A grallatorial 
bird of the plover family, Charadriadse, and 
genus Strepsilas {S. collaris), called also the 
Sea-dotterel. The upper part of the back is 
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black, with a band of bright rust-red; the 
breast is Jetty black, and a band of black 
crosses the forehead and passes over the 
eyes; the under part is pure white, and the 
legs and toes are scarlet-orange. The length 
of the bird is about 9 inches, and the bill is 
longer than the head, of a conical shape, 
and hard at the point. It takes its name 
from its practice of turning up small stones 
in search of the marine worms, minute 
crustaceans, &c., on which it feeds. It ap- 

f >ears in most parts of the globe, and occurs 
n Britain as a winter visitant. 

Tum-table (Wm'ta-bl), n. In rail, a cir- 
cular platform of iron and wood, supported 
on rollers, and turning upon a centre with- 
out much friction, even when loaded with 
a considerable weight. It is used for re- 
moving single carriages from one line of 
rails to another, and also for reversing 
engines on the same line of rails. The an- 
nexed figures illustrate its mechanism. In 
fig. 1, a a are solid rails of wrought iron, 
corresponding with the gauge of the lines 
A B; At is a rim of iron within which the plate 
turns, but the space within the rails 66 is in 
general covered with wood \lll are latches 
fixed on the outer rim, and dropping into 
notches as at m. Fig. 2 shows the method of 
ushig the turn-table. When a carriage is to 
be transferred from the track aa to BB, it 
Is pushed on to the turning-plate T, and the 
latches which hold the plate being raised, 
the table with the carriage upon it is turned 
a quarter round into the position shown by 
the dotted line E. The carriage is then 
rolled upon the turning-plate u (at H), which 


being in like manner turned aquarter round, 
the carriage is in a proper position for being 
- moved on to the track b. By this arrange- 
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ment carriages may also be moved on to the 
iron track 0 c. 

Tum-tlppett (t6tn'tip-et), n. A turn coat. 

The priests, for the most part, were double-faced, 
tum-tippets, and flatterers. Cranmer. 

Turpentine (t6r'peu-tin), n. [Probably 
directly borrowed from the D. terpentijn, 
turpentine, which, like Dan. Sw. and G. ter- 
pentin, are from theL.L. terbeyitina, turpen- 
tine, or from 0. Fr. terbenthme, Mod. Fr. t^ri- 
henthine. It. terebentina, the origin being L. 
terebinthinus, pertaining to the terebinth or 
turpentine tree, Gr. terebinthos. ] An oleo- 
resinous substance flowing naturally or by in- 
cision from several species of trees, as from 
tbepine, larch, fir, pistacia.&c. Common tur- 
pentine is obtained from the Finns sylvestris, 
and some other species of Pinus. Venice tur- 
pentine is yielded by the larch, Larix euro- 
pma; Strasburg turpentine by Abies pioea; 
Bordeaux turpentine by Piims mantima; 
Canadian turpentine, or Canada balsam, by 
Abies balsamifera; and Chian turpentine by 
Pistacia Terebinthus. Turpentine is an ener- 
getic producer of ozone, and on a bottle being 
oi)ened in which it has been long kept the 
odour of ozone is very perceptible. All the 
turpentines dissolve in pure alcohol, and by 
distillation yield oils, which are termed 
spirits of turpentine. Oil or spirits of tur- 
pentine is used in medicine externally as an 
excellent rubefacient and counter-irritant, 
and internally as a vermifuge, stimulant, and 
diuretic. It is also much used in the arts 
for dissolving resins and oils in making var- 
nishes. Popularly it is known as turpentine 
or turps. See Terebinth. 

Turpentine (tfer'pen-tin), v.t. To apply 
turpentine to; to rub with turpentine. ‘ Fired 
like turpentined poor wasting rats. ’ Wolcot. 
Turpentine-tree (t^ripen-tln-tre), n. The 
name given to some species of trees of the 
genus Pistacia, nat. order Anacardiacess, 
which yield turpentine, as the P. Tere- 



Turpentitie-tree (Pistacia Terebiuthus). 

hinthus, the Chian or Cyprus turpeutine- 
tree, P. lentiscus, the Mount Atlas mastic 
or turpentine tree, <Src. The P. Terebinthus 
produces not only its proper fruit, but a 
kind of homy substance which grows on the 
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surface of its leaves. This is an excrescence, 
the effect of the puncture of an insect, and 
is produced in the same manner as the gulls 
of other plants. 

Turpeth (ter'peth), n. [Written also tur- 
betn, turbith, from Fr. turbith, turbit; Sp. 
Uirbit, from Per. turbed, tirbid, the name of 
the plant. The name was given to turpcth- 
mineral on account of its medicinal proper- 
ties. ] 1 . The root of Convolvulus Turpethu m 
or Ipomoea Turpethum, a plant of Ceylon, 
Malabar, and Australia, which has a ca- 
thartic property. It is sonietimes called 
vegetable turpeth, to distinguish it from min- 
eral turpeth.—2. Turpeth-raiueral. 
Tuxpetn-mlneral (ter'peth-min- 6 r-al), n. 

[ See above. ] ( Hg SO 4 2 Hg O. ) The name 
formerly given to the yellow basic sulphate 
of mercury. It acts as a powerful emetic, 
but it is not now used internally. It is a 
very useful errhine in cases of headache, 
amaurosis, &c. 

Turpin (t^r'pin), n. A fresh -water or land 
tortoise: corruption of Terrapin. 

Turpis causa (tCr'pis ka'za), n. in Scots 
law, a base or vile consideration on which 
no action can be founded. This would be 
called in English Iaw a consideration contra 
bonus mores, or against public policy. 
Turpitude (t 6 r^pi-tudX [L. turjntudo, 
from turpis, foul, base. ] Inherent baseness 
or vileness of principle, words, or actions; 
shameful wickedness. 

How wouldst thou have pain 
My better service, when iny turpitude 
Thou thus dost crown with gold I Shafc. 

Turquoise (t 6 r'kok), n. [Fr. turquoise, so 
called because brought originally from Tur- 
key, Fr. Turquie.] A greenish-blue opaque 
precious stone, consisting essentially of a 
phosphate of alumina, containing a little 
oxide of iron and oxide of copper. The true 
or oriental turquoise, a favourite ornamental 
stone in rings and other articles of jewelry, 
is only found in a mountain region in Persia, 
and was originally brought into Western 
Europe by way of Turkey. Impure varie- 
ties, valueless to the jeweller, have been 
found in Germany. 

Turrsaa (tu-re'a), n. [In honour of George 
Turra, professor of botany at Padua, who 
died in 1607. ] A genus of plauts, uat. order 
Meliaceae. Many of the species are highly 
ornamental trees or shrubs, inhabiting the 
interior of the Cape of Good Hope, Mada- 
gascar, the Mauritius, and the eastern parts 
of India. 

Turrel (turirel), n. [Probably a dim. of Fr. 
tour, a turn.] A tool used by coopera 
Turret (turiet), n. [O. Fr. tourette, dim. of 
tour, a tower. See Towek.] 1 . A little 
tower on a larger building, a small tower, 
often crowning the angle of a wall, <fec. Tur- 
rets are of two kinds such as rise immediately 
from the ground, as staircase turrets, and 
such as are formed on the upper part of a 
building by being carried up higher than the 
rest, as bartizan turrets. * On this turrets 
top.’ Shak. ‘And lift her turrets nearer 
to the sky.' Pope.— 2. In nvilit. antiq. a 
movable building of a square form, consist- 
ing of ten or even twenty stories, and some- 
times 180 feet high, usually moved on 
wheels, and employed in approaches to a 
fortified place for carrying soldiers, engines, 
ladders, <kc. 

Turreted (turiet-ed), p. and a. 1 . Formed 
like a tower; as, a turreted lamp,— 2. Fur- 
nished with turrets. 

Turret-ship (tur'et-ship), n. An armour- 
plated ship of war with low sides, and 
having on the deck heavy guns mounted 
within one or more turrets, which are made 
to rotate, so that the guns may be brought 
to bear in any required direction. 
Turrlhant t (ter'ri-bant), n. [See Tukban. ] 
A turban. Spenser. 

Turrlculate, Turriculated (tn-rik'fi-lat, 
tu-rik'Q-iat-ed), a. Resembling a turret ; 
having the form of a turret ; as, a turricu- 
lated shell. 

TurriUte (turill-It), n. [L. turris, a tower, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A fossil cephalo- 
pod, the shells of which occur in the creta- 
ceous formations. Tlie shell is spiral, tur- 
reted, chambered; the turns are contiguous, 
and all visible; the chambers are divided by 
sinuous septa, pierced by a siphnncle in 
their discs. The mouth is round. The tur- 
rilites are nearly related to the ammonites. 
There are several British species, found in 
the chalk and greensand formations. 
Turrlted (turiit-ed), a. Same as Turricu- 
lated. 


I Turritdlla (tu-ri-telTa), n. [Dim. of L. 
turris, a tower. 1 A genus of gasteropoda 
with turriculated, elongated spir^ly striated 
shells, belonging to the family Turritellides, 
both recent and fossil. 

Tu:^telli<l 89 (tu-ri-tePli-de), 71.pl. A family 
of gasteropoaous molluscs of which the 
genus Turritella is the type. 

TurrltlS (tu-ri'tis), 71. [From L. turris, a 
tower. The foliage is so disposed on the 
stems as to give them a pyramidal form.] 
A genus of plants. See Tower-mustard. 
Turtle (Writl), n. [A. Sax. turtlt, a corrup- 
tion of L. t7irtur, Fr. tourtre, a turtle-dove. 
The name is perhaps an imitation of the 
cry of the bird. The other Teutonic tongues 
have borrowed the name also ; hence D. tor- 
tel, G. turtel, Icel. turtil.] A gallinaceous 
bird of the genus Turtur, family ColumbidsB. 
The common turtle, or as it is frequently 
called turtle-dove or turtle pigeon (Turtur 
communis), is about 11 Inches in length, 
colour pale brown marked with a darker 
hue above, a purple tinge pervading the 
feathers of the breast. They are in general 
smaller and more slender than the domesti- 
cated pigeons, with longer wings and tail. 
They generally frequent the thickest parts 
of the woods, and their cooing note is 
plaintive and tender. Turtle-doves are 
round throughout the temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia, and also in many of the 
South Sea Islands. They are only summer 
visitors in Britain, arriving about the end of 
April or the beginning of May, and leaving 
about the end of August. The turtle-dove 
is celebrated for the constancy of its affec- 
tion, and few birds have been more sung by 
poets or more appealed to by lovers. 
iSirtle (Writl), 71. [Probably a corruption of 
tortoise. Some suppose the preceding word 
to have suggested or led to the corruption, 
from the strong affection of the marine tor- 
toise for its mate at pairing-time. The word 
as applied to a tortoise first oceui *8 at the I 
beginning of the seventeenth century.] The 
name given to the marine members of the 
order Clielonia constituting the family Ghe- 
lonidae, distinguished from the other fami- 
lies of the order l)y the comparatively de- 
pressed carapace, and the long and broad 
paddles adapted for swimming, the anterior 
of which are very much prolonged when 
compared with the posterior ones. They 
are found in all the seas of warm climates, 
and feed mostly on marine plants. They 
swim with great ease, and come to land 
only to deposit their eggs, which they do 
several times a year to the number of from 
160 to 200 each time. The most important 
species is the green turtle (Clielonia mydas), 
so much prized as a luxuiy at the tables of 
the rich. It is found from 6 to 7 feet long. 



Green Turtle [Chelonia tnydai), 

and weighing from 700 to 800 pounds. Its 
flesh is highly esteemed, and furnishes a 
wholesome and palatable supply of food to 
the mariner in every latitude of the torrid 



Logger-head Turtle {Chelonia caretta). 


Chelonia caretta) yields an oil which is 
used for lamps and tor dressing leather. 
The hawk’s -bill turtle (C. imbricata) is 
remarkable for the beautiful imbricated 
horny plates covering the carapace and con- 
stituting the tortoise-shell of commerce. 
The finest tortoise-shell is from the Indian 
Archipelago. The mud-turtles do not be- 
long to this family, but constitute a separate 
family, Trlonychidte (which see). See Tor- 
toise. 

Turtle-back (t^ritl-bak), n. A kind of shell 
common in the West Indies; it is the Cassis 
tuberosa. 

Turtle-dove (t6r'tl-duv), n. A bird of the 
genus Turtur. See Turtle. 

Turtle-footed (t 6 r'tl-fvit-ed),a. Slow-footed. 

‘ Turtle-footed peace.’ Ford. 

Turtler (t 6 r'tl- 6 r), n. One who catches 
turtles. 

Turtle-shell (t^ritl-shel), ?i. A shell, a 
beautiful species of Murex; also, tortoise- 
shell. 

Turtle-soup (tftr'tl-sbp), ?i. A rich soup, 
the chief ingredient of which is turtle-meat. 

The meat used for 
mock-turtle soup is 
that of calf's-head. 
Turtle-stone (tfiri- 

tl-stou), 71. In geol. 
a familiar name for 
Septaria (which 
see). 

TurtUng (t 6 r'tl- 

ing), 71. The act of 
catching turtles. 
Marry at. 

Turves (t 6 rvz), «. 
A plural of Turf. 
Turwar (turiwSr), 
n. A tanning bark 
obtained in India 
from Cassia auri- 
culata. 

Tuscan (tu 8 'kan),a. 
Pertaining to Tus- 
cany in Italy. — 
Tuscan order, one 
of the five orders 
of architecture, ac- 
cording to Vitru- 
vius and Palladio. 
It admits of no or- 
naments, and the 
columns are never 
fluted. It differs so little, however, from 
the Doric that it is generally regarded as 
being only a variety of the latter. See 
Doric. 

Tuscan (tus'kan), n. 1 . An inhabitant of 
Tuscany. — 2 . In a7'ck. the Tuscan order. 
Tuscor (tus'kor), 71. A tusk or tush of a 
horse. 

Tush (tush), interj. An exclamation, indi- 
cating rebuke, impatience, or contempt, and 
equivalent to pshaw! be silent; as, tush, 
tush, never tell me such a story as tliat. 
Tusb (tush). 71. [Softened form of ttisk.) 
A lung, pointed tooth; a tusk : applied espe- 
cially to the four canine teeth of horses. 
*Hi 8 crooked tushes ’ Shak. 

The tushes (of the horse) arc four in number, two 
in each jaw, Youatt. 



Tuscan Order. 


Tushed (tusht), a. Having tusks; tusked. 

Tusk (tusk), n. [A. Sax. tusc, tux, a tusk; 
O. Frls. tusk, tusch, a tooth. Ettmtiller 
takes it for twisc, from two, and this seems 
probable.] 1. The long, pointed, and often 
protruding tooth on each side of the jaw 
of certain animals, as in the elephant, nar- 
whal, dugoug, (&c.; the canines of the boar, 
walrus, hippopotamus, &c.-~2. In locks, a 
sharp projecting point or claw which forms 
a means of attachment or engagement. — 
8 . A term applied to the share of a plough, 
a harrow tooth, or the like. 


Shortly plough or harrow 
Shall f)ass o'er what was Ismail, and its tush 
Be unimpeded by the proudest mosque. Byron. 


4. In carp, a bevel shoulder made above a 
tenon to give additional strength to it. 

Tusk (tusk), 11 . Same as Torsk (which see). 

Tuskt (tusk), v i. To gnash the teeth, as a 
boar; to show the tusks. 

Nay, now you puff, tush, and draw up your chin. 

B. yofisot$. 

Tufkax (tus'kkr), n. A form of spade; a 
twiscar (which see). 

TUBked (tuskt), a. 1. Furnished with tusks. 


zone. It is a native of the tropical parts of 
the Atlantic as well as of the Indian Ocean, 
being especially abundant near Ascension 
Island. The logger-head turtle (Chelone or 


Of those beasts no one wa.s horned and tushed too. 

A. Grew. 

2. In her. having tusks of such or such a 
tincture : said of boars, elephants, (fee. 
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Tusker (tua'Wr), n. An elephant that has 
its tusks developed; one of the males of the 
Asiatic species. ‘ The sacrifice of a tusker , ' 
Quart, Rev. 

Tusky (tus'ki), a. Furnished with tusks; 
tusked. ‘The tttsArw boar.’ Qray. 
TuBsac-graSB (tus^ak-gras), n. See Tus- 

SOGK-GKASS. 

TU8Bell-Bllk(tus'8e-8ilk),n. A strong, coarse, 
brown silk obtained from the cocoons of a 
wild native Bengal silk-worm, the Anthercea 
paphia, which feeds on the leaves of the sal 
and other forest trees. This silk seems likely 
to become an important article of com- 
merce. Written also Tussah-, Tusser-, and 
Tussore-silk. 

Tusslcular (tus-sik'fi-lSr), a. [L. tussicu- 
laris, from tussis, a cough.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a cougli. 

TussUagO (tu8-si-la'g6), n. [L. , from tussis, 
a cough, for the cure of which the leaves 
have been employed.] Colt’s-foot, a genus 
of broad-leaved plants, nat. order Compo- 
sitee, sub-order Corymbiferae. The species 
are natives of Europe and America. T. Far- 
/ara (common colt's-foot) is a native of 
Britain. See Colt’s-foot. 

Tussle (tus'l), n. [Another form of tousle, 
to pull about roughly.] A struggle ; a con- 
flict ; a scuffle ; as, we had a tussle for it. 
[Colloq.] 

Tussle (tusT), v.i. pret. & pp. tussled; ppr. 

tussling. To struggle; to scuffle. [Colloq.] 
Tussock (tus'ok), n. [Modified from O.E. 
tuske (also tushe), a tuft, a bush; Dan. dusk, 
a tuft, a tassel; Sw. dial, tuss, a wisp of hay; 
comp, also W. tusw, tuswy, a wisp, a bundle.] 

1. A clump, tuft, or small hillock of grow- 
ing grass. —2. A tuft or lock, as hair, or the 
like; a tangled knot. ‘Such laying of the 
hair in tussocks and tufts.’ Latimer.— 
3. Same as Tussock-moth. — 4. Same as Tus- 
sock-grass. 

Tussock-grass (tus'ok-graa), n. Dactylis 
ccespitosa, a large grass, of the same genus 
with the cock’s-foot grass of Britain, a na- 
tive of the Falkland Islands. Fuegia, and 
South Patagonia. It grows in great tufts or 
tussocks sometimes 5 or 6 feet iu height, the 



Tussock-grass (Dactylis caspitosa). 


long tapering leaves hanging over in graceful 
curves. The plant contains a large quantity 
of saccharine constituents, rendering it a 
useful food for cattle, and several attempts 
have been made to establish it upon seaside 
districts in Scotland. Written also Tussac- 
grass, 

TuBBOCk-xnotll (tus'ok-moth), 7i. A light, 
brownish-gray moth (Dasyohira or Laria 
pudibunda), so called from the tufts of hair 
growing from its body when in the cater- 
pillar state. It is about 1 inch long, and 
the upper wings are marked by four brown- 
ish-black bands, the under ones nearly 
white. The caterpillar is very destructive 
in hop plantations. Galled also Pale Tus- 
sock-moth, 

TUBBOOky (tus'ok-i), a. Abounding in or 
resembling tussocks or tufts. 

TUBBUOk (tus'uk), n. Same as Tussock. 

Tut (tut), interj. An exclamation used to 
check or rebuke, or to express impatience 
or contempt. It is synonymous with tush. 

Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 

* Shak. 

Tut (tut), n. An Imperial ensign of a ^Iden 
globe with a cross on it; a mound. [Bailey 


seems to be the only authority for this word 
and its meaning.] 

Tutage t (tfi'tajX n. Tutelage. Drayton. 

Tutania (tu-ta'ni-a), n. A white alloy for 
table ware, Ac., composed of copper 1, tin 
48, antimony 4; or of steel 1, tin 24, anti- 
mony 2. 

Tutelage (td'tel-aj), n. [From L. tutela, 
protection, from tueor, to defend [whence 
also tutor, tuition).] 1. Guardianship; pro- 
tection : applied to the person protecting; 
as, the king’s right of seignory and tutelage. 
2. State of being under a guardian; care or 
protection enjoyed. 

The childhood of the European nations was })as5ed 
under the tutelage of the clergy. Macaulay. 


rformer to take part in the execution of 
e passage or movement. 

Tutty (tut'ti), n. [Fr. tutie, Pg. tutia, from 
Ar. idtiya.] An impure protoxide of zinc, 
collected from the chimneys of the smelting 
furnaces. It is said also to be found native 
in Persia. In the state of powder tutty Is 
used as a polishing powder, and in medicine 
to dust irritated surfaces. 

Tut-work (tut'w6rk), 7i. In 7ni7iing, work 
done by the piece, usually paid at so much 
per fathom. See Tribute, 4 (a). 

Tut-workman (tut'w6rk-man), n. In rnin- 
ing, one who works at tut-work. 

Tu-Wlllt, Tu-Whoo (tu-whit', tu-whO'), n. 
An imitation of the cry of the owl. Shak. 


Tutelar, Tutelary (tu'tel-ftr, tu'tel-a-ri), a. 
[L. tutelaris. See above.] 1. Having the 
guardianship or charge of protecting a per- 
son or a thing; guardian; protecting; as, 
tutelary genii ; tutelary goddesses. ‘ Tutel- 
ary spirits.’ Sir T. Browne.— 2. Tending to 
guard or protect; protective. Landor. 

Tutele t (tu'tel), n. Tutelage. Howell. 

TutexLa.g (tu'te-nag), n. 1. The Indian name 
of zinc or spelter.— 2. Chinese white copper, 
an alloy of copper 60, nickel 1», and zinc 31, 
used for table ware, &c. A small quantity 
of lead or iron is added in some formulas. 
It much resembles packfong, which is also 
called Chinese white copper. 

Tutenague (tu'te-nag), n. Same as Tutenag. 

Tut-mouthedt (tut'mouTHd). a. Having 
a projecting under-jaw. Holland. 

Tut-nose (tut'ndz), n. A snub-nose. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Tutor (tu'tor), 71. [L., a defender or guar- 
dian, from tueor, to defend. ] 1. One who has 
the care of instructing another in various 
branches or in any branch of learning; a 
private instructor; also, a teacher or in- 
structor in anything. ‘ The tutor and the 
feeder of my riots. ’ Shak. 

Let your own discretion be your tutor. Shak. 

2. In English universities, one of a body at- 
tached to the various colleges or halls, under 
whom, assisted by private tutors, the edu- 
cation of the students is chiefly conducted. 
They are selected from the fellows.— 8. In 
American colleges, a teacher subordinate to 
a professor. —4. In Scots law, the guardian of 
a boy or girl in pupilurity. By common law a 
father is tutor to his children. Failing him 
there may be three kinds of tutor, a tutor- 
7iominate, a tutor-at-law, or a tutor-dative. 
A tutoT-nomhiate is one nominated in a tes- 
tament, &c., by the father of the child or 
children to be placed under guardianship. 
A father may nominate any number of tu- 
tors. A tutor-at-law is one who acquires 
his right by the mere disposition of law, in 
cases where there is no tutor-nominate, or 
where the tutor-nominate is dead, or cannot 
act, or has not accepted. A tutor-dative is 
one named by the sovereign on the failure 
both of tutors-nominate and tutors-at-law. 

Tutor (tu'tor), V. t. 1. To have the guardian- 
ship or care of.— 2. To instruct; to teach. 

‘ So tutor’d by my art.’ Shak. 

False fame, thy mistress tutor'd thee amiss. 

Sir IV. Davenant, 

3. To train; to discipline; to correct. ‘Tried 
and tutor’d in the world.’ Shak. ‘Little 
girls tutoring their babies.’ Addison. 

Her mind she strictly tutored to find peace 

And pleasure in endurance. Ivordrworth. 

Tutorage (tQ'tor-aj), n. The office, occupa- 
tion, or authority of a tutor or guardian; 
guardianship. Dr. H. More. 

Tutoress (tu'tor-es), n. A female tutor; an 
instructress; a governess. 'At once your 
tut’ress and your wife.' C. Smart. 

Tutorial (tCk-td'ri-al), a. Belonging to or 
exercised by a tutor or instructor. 

Tutorlsm (tfi'tor-izm), 7i. The office, state, 
or duty of a tutor or of tutors ; tutorship, 
N. Brit Rev. [Rare,] 

Tutorlyt (tu'Wr-li), a. Like, suiting, or be- 
longing to a tutor; pedagogic. Roger Forth, 

Tutorsnlp (tu'tor-snip), 71. l. The office of 
a tutor or private instructor.— 2. Guardian- 
ship; tutelage. 

Tutoryt (tu'ior-I), n. Tutorage; instruction. 

‘ The guardianship or tutorie of a king.’ Ho- 
liruhed. 

Tutrix (tu'trlks), n. A female guardian. 

SmoUett. 

Tutsan ( tut ' san ), ti. [Fr. toutesaine = all- 
heal, from L. totu.8, whole, and sanus, sound.] 
Parkleaves, a plant of the genus Hypericum, 
H. Androsamium. Drayton, 

Tutti (tqt'td), n. [It., from L. totus, pi. toti, 
all.] In music, all; a direction ta every 


Thy tu-whits are lulled, I wot, 

Thy tu-whoos of yesternight. Tennyson. 

Tuyere (twi-y&r' or tw-yar'), n. [Fr. tuyere, 
akin to tuyau, a pipe, Pr, tudel: of Teutonic 
origin; O.H.G. tuda, D. tuit, a pipe; Dan. 
two, a spout.] A name formerly ^ven to 
the opening in u blast-furnace to admit the 
nozzle of tlie blast-pipe, as well as to the 
nozzle itself, but now applied to the blast- 
pipe, of which there are usually two, or in 
other cases five. They are conical tubes of 
cast-iron, having a casing surrounding them, 
through which a stream of water is kept 
playing to keep them cool. See Blast- 
furnace. Written also Tue-iron, Twyer, 
Twier, Tweer. 

Tuzt (tuz), n. [Comp. W. tusw, a wisp, a tuft. 
See Tussock. ] A lock or tuft of hair. Dry- 
den. 

Twa, Twae (twil or twa, twa), a. Two. 
[Scotch.] 

Twaddle (twod'l), v.i. pret. & pp. twaddled; 
ppr. twaddlmg. [Older form twattle, also 
twittle, twittle-twattle ; an imitative word 
like tattle, twitter, &c. ] To talk in a weak, silly, 
or tedious manner; to prate. 

An occasion for twaddling had come, and this 
good soul seized it, and twaddled into a nuin's ear 
who was fainting on the rack. C. Reade. 

Twaddle (twod'l), n. Empty silly talk; in- 
significant discourse. 

Twaddle (twod'l), n. A twaddler. Sir W. 
Scott; Maca^day. 

Twaddler (twodldr), n. One who twaddles; 
one who proses on in a weak or silly man- 
ner about commonplace matters. ‘ A mere 
twaddler.’ Kingsley. ‘ A laugh at the style 
of this ungrammatical twaddler.’ Dickens. 
TwaddHug (twod'liug), n. The act of one 
who twaddles; silly, empty talk. 

Twaddly (twod'l!), a. Consisting of twad- 
dle; twaddling. 

It is rather an offensive word to use, especially con- 
sidering the greatness of the writers who nave treated 
the subject (old age), but their lucubrations seem to 
me to be hvaddly. Helps. 

Twaggert (twag'6r), n. A lamb. Peele. 
Twain (twan), a. [0. E. tweyne, tweye7i, <fec. , 
A. Sax. (rnasc. and neut.— fern.), 

two, O.Fris. tw6ne, Dan. tveiide, G. zween. 
(See Two.) Comp, twin.] Two. [Obsolete 
unless in poetry.] 

Riding at noon, a day or twain before. 

Across the forest call'd of Dean. Tennyson. 

Twain (twan) n. A pair; a couple. 

•Go with me 

To bless this twatn, that they may prosperous be 
Shak, 

Twaln-oloud (twan'kloud), n. In meteor. 
the same as Cu7nulo-8tratus. 

Twaite (twat), n. A fish, the twaite shad 
{Alosa nnta). Written also Thwaite. See 
Shad. 

Twaite (tw&t), n. Wood grubbed up and 
converted into arable land. See Thwaitb. 
[Local.] 

TWall (twill), a. Twelve. [Scotch.] 
Twa-lofted (twk'loft-ed), a. Two-storied. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Twal^nnieB (twal'pen-nlz), n. One penny 
sterling, which is equivalent to twelve pence 
ancient Scottish currency. 

Saunders, in addition to the customary twalpen- 
Hies on the postage, had a dram for his pains. Galt. 

Twang (twang), n. [Probably imitative of 
a resonant sound. In sense 8, however, it 
is a form of tang. ] 1. A sharp quick sound; 
as, the twang of a bowstring. ‘ Harmonic 
twang of leather, hom, and brass.’ Pope.— 
2. An affected modulation of the voice; a 
kind of nasal sound. ‘ He has such a twang 
in his discourse.’ Arhuthnot.—Z. After- 
taste; disagreeable flavour left in the mouth. 

Hot, bilious, with a confounded twang in his 
mouth, and a cracking pain in his head, he stood one 
moment and snuffed m the salt sea breeze. Disraeli. 

Twang (twang), V.I 1. To sound with a 
quick sharp noise; to make the sound of a 
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string which is stretched and suddenly 
pulled. ‘And boasts his twaTvgiing bow.’ 
Dryden, ‘ Twang out my fiddle I ’ Tenny- 
son. —2,. To utter with a sharp or nasal 
sound. ' Every accent twanged. ’ Dryden. 
—Togo off twanging, i to go well; to go swim- 
mingly. 

An old fool, to be gull’d thus ! had he died, . . . 
It had £-otte off twanging. Massingtr. 

Twang (twang), v.t. l. To make to sound, 
as bv pulling a tense string and letting it go 
suddenly. 

The fleet in view, he ttvaug$d his deadly bow. 

Popt. 

Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Pealed her loud drum, and ttvanged her trumpet- 
horn. Campbell. 

2. To utter with a short, sharp sound. ‘ A 
terrible oath, with a swaggering accent, 
sharply twanged off,’ Shak. 

Twu&g (twang), interj. Imitative of a sharp, 
quick sound, as that made by a bowstring. 

There ’.s one, the best in all my quiver. 

Twang / thro’ his very heart and liver. Prior. 

Twanglet (twang'gl), v.i. pret. & pp. 
twanged; ppr. twangling. To twang. 
Twanglet (twang'glXn. A twangling sound; 
a twang. Colman the younger. 

Twangling t ( twang ' gling ), a. Twanging ; 
noisy; shrill-sounding; jingling. Shak. 
Twank (twangk), v.t. [imitative of a more 
abrupt sound than twang.] To cause to 
make a sharp, twanging sound ; to twang. 
Tennyson. 

Twaxu (twangk), n. A twang. 

Twanlcay (twan^ka), n. [Chinese, lit. bea- 
con brook.] A sort of green tea. 

Twas (twoz). A contraction of It was. 
Twasome (twa'sum), a. Done or performed 
by two together. [Scotch.] 

Tljhusome (twa'sum), n. Two persons in 
company; a pair. [Scotch.] 

‘I think,’ said I. 'that if ae kail-wife jjou'd aff her 
neighbour’s mutch, they wad hae the twasome o’ 
them into the Parliament-House o’ Lunuun.’ 

Sir ir. Si'olt. 

Twattle (twot'l), v.i. pret. & pp. twattled; 
ppr. twattling. (An older form of twaddle. 
See Twaddle.] To prate; to talk much and 
idly; to gabble; to chatter. ‘Every twat- 
gossip.’ Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Twattle (twot'l), n. Act of prating; idle 
talk; twaddle. 

Twattle (twot'l), v.t. To pet; to make much 
of. [Local.] 

Twa^er (twot'ldr), n. One who twattles. 
Twayt (twa), a. and n. Two; twain. 
Twayblade (twa'blad), n. [That Is, two- 
blaae.] A plant {Listera ovata), growing in 
Britain, written also Twy-blade. See Lis- 
tera. 

Tweagf (tweg), v.t. To tweak. 

Tweag. Tweaguet (twgg), n. [A form of 
tiveak.] Distress; perplexity. Arbuthnot. 
Tw<ialC (twdk), v.t. [A. Sax. ttviecian, to 
twitch; L.G. twikken, D. zwikken, G. zwicken. 
It is an older form of twitch.] To twitch; 
to pinch and pull with a sudden jerk. 

‘ Tweaks me by the nose. ’ Sfwik. 

Tweak (twek), n. l. A sharp pinch or Jerk; 
a twitch ; as, a tweak of the nose. Swift; 
Dickens. —2. t Distress ; trouble; perplexity; 
tweag.— 3. t A prostitute. Rich. Brathwaite. 

(tw6d), n. [See extract.] A twilled 
fabric, principally for men’s wear, having 
an unfinished surface, and two colours gen- 
erally combined in the same yam. The best 
quality is made all of wool, but in inferior 
klndscotton, &c., are introduced. The manu- 
facture is largely carried on in the south of 
Scotland. 

It was the word 'tweels' having been blotted or 
imperfectly written on an invoice which gave rise to 
the now familiar name of these goods. The word 
was read as 'tweeds' by the late James Locke of 
London, and it was so appropriate, from the goods 
being made on the banks of the Tweed, that it was 
at once adopted, and has been continued ever since. 

Border Advertiser 

Tweddle (twg'dl), v.t. pret. & pp. tweedled; 
ppr. tweedling. [Perhaps allied to twaddle 
or twitter.] 1. To handle lightly; to twiddle; 
to fiddle with.— 2. To wheedle; to coax. 

A fiddler brought in with him a body of lusty young 
fellows whom he had tweedled into the service. 

Addison. 

Tweedle (twe'dl), n. A sound, such as is 
made by noddle.— Tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee are two ludicrous compounds of this 
word. 

Strange all this dlflTerence should be, 

T w ixt hveedledn m and tweedledee. Syrom. 

Tweeg (twfeg), n. See Menopome. 


Tweel (twSl), n. and v.t. pret. & pp. tweeled; 
j^T. tweeling. Same os TwUl (which see). 

’Tween (tw6u), prep. A contraction of Be- 
tween, Shak. 

Tweer (tw6r), n.. Same as Tuyere. 

Tweeae, Tweeze (tw6z), n. [See Tweezers.] 
A surgeon’s case of instruments. 
Tweezer^caae (twg'zer-kas). n. A case for 
carrying tweezers. 

TweezerB(tw6'z6rE),n.»i. [Formerly tweezes, 
from tweeze, a surgeoms box of instruments, 
a case containing scissors, penknife, or simi- 
lar articles, from Fr. Huis, pi. of 4tui, O. Fr. 
estui, a case or sheath.] An instrument con- 
sisting of two pointed branches for taking 
hold of small objects; small pincers used to 
pluck out hairs, &c. ; forceps. 
iSv^eifoldit a. Twofold. Chaucer. 
Twelne,t a. orn. Twain; two. Chaucer. 
Twelfth (twelfth), a. [See Twelve. ] l. The 
second after the tenth; the ordinal of 
twelve. — 2. Constituting or being one of 
twelve equal parts into which anything is 
divided. 

Twelfth (twelfth), n. l. One of twelve equal 
parts; the quotient of a number divided by 
twelve.— 2. In music, (a) an interval com- 
prising an octave and a fifth. (6) An organ 
stop tuned twelve notes above the dia- 
pasons. 

Twelfth-cake ( twelfth'kak ), n. A large 
cake, into which a bean was often intro- 
duced, prepared for Twelfth-night festivi- 
ties. The family and friends being assem- 
bled, the cake was divided by lot, and who- 
ever got the piece containing the bean was 
accepted as king for the occasion. See Bean- 
kino. 

Twelfth-day (twelfth 'da), n. The twelfth 
day after Christmas; the festival of the Epi- 
phany. Called also Twelfth-tide. See Epi- 
phany. 

Twelfth-night (twelfth'nit), n. The even- 
ing of the festival of tlie Epiphany. Many 
social rites and ceremonies have for long 
been connected with Twelfth-night. See 
Bean-king, Twelfth-cake. 

Twelfth-tide ( twelfth'tid ). n. [Twelfth, 
and tide, time.] Same as Twelfth-day. 
Twelve ( twelv ), a. [ A. Sax. twe[f, 6. Sax. 
twelif, O.ITris. twelef, Goth, tvabf, O.H.G. 
zwellf, Mod. G. zwolf. Formed similarly to 
eleven, the elements being two, A. Sax. twd, 
and a suffix = ten. See Eleven.] The sum 
of two and ten; twice six; a dozen.— Twelve 
tables. See under Table. 

Twelve ( twelv ), n. 1. The number which 
consists of ten and two,— 2. A symbol repre- 
senting twelve units, as 12 or xii. —In twelves, 
in duodecimo; as, an edition in twelves. 
Twelvemo (twelv'md), n. and a. Same as 
Duodecimo; contracted 12mo. 
Twelvemonth (twelv'munth), n. A year 
which consists of twelve calendar months. 

I shall laugh at this a twolvemonth hence. Shak. 
My three nephews, whonij in June last was tivelve- 
month, I disposed of according to their several capa- 
cities and inclinations. Tatter. 

Twelve-pence (twelv'pens), n. A shilling. 
Twelve-penny (twelv'pen-ni), a. i. Sold 
for or costing a shilling; worth a shilling. 

I would wish no other revenge, from this rhyming 
judge of the twelvrptnny gallery. Dryden. 

2. t Applied to anything of insignificant value; 
twopenny. ‘ Trifles and twelve-penny mat- 
ters. ’ Heylin. 

Twelve-score (twelv'skdr), a. Twelve times 
twenty; two hundred and forty. Twelve- 
score yards was a common length for a shot 
in archery, and hence a measure often al- 
luded to; the word yards, which is implied, 
being generally omitted. ‘ A march of 
twelve-score.' Shak. ‘Salutations twelve- 
score oft.’ B. Jonson. 

Twentletll (twen'ti-eth), a. 1, The ordinal 
of twenty; nextin order ^ter the nineteenth; 
as, the twentieth year. —2. Constituting or 
being one of twenty equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 

Twentieth (twen'ti-eth), n. One of twentv 
equal parts ; the quotient of a number di- 
vided by twenty. 

Twenty (twen'ti), a. [A. Sax. twintip, from 
twegen, two, twain, and -tig, ten; -tw being 
cog. with L. decern, ten; so D. and L.G. twin- 
tig, G. zwanzig, Goth, tvaitigjus. The termi- 
nation ty implies multiplication of ten by 
the number by which it is prefixed; teen 
implies addition of that number to ten, ] 

1. Twice ten; as, twenty men; twenty years. 

2. Proverbially, an Indefinite number: some- 
times duplicated. ‘ Twenty and twenty 


birthdays in a year. ' Tom Brown. * Twenty 
and twenty times.’ Richardson. 

Maximilian, upon twenty respects, could not have 
been the man. Bacon. 


Twenty (twen'ti), n. l. The number of twice 
ten; a score. — 2. A symbol representing 
twenty units, as 20 or xx. 

Twenty-fold (twen'ti-f61d), a. Twenty times 
as many. 

iSvlbUl ( twl'bil ), n. [A. Sax. twibill, from 
twi~two, and hill, hil, an axe, a bill. Writ- 
ten also Twihil, TwyhiXl ] 1. A kind of double 
axo; a kind of mattock, the blade of which 
has one end shaped like an axe and the 
other like an adze.— 2. A mortising tool.— 
3. A kind of reaping-hook. Drayton. 

TwlbiUed (twi'bild), a. Armed with twi- 
bills. 

Twice (twis), adv. [0. E. iwies, from A. Sax. 
twi, tici), two. Twice, like thrice, is really 
an adverbial genitive.] 1. Two times.— 
2. Doubly ; in twofold degree or quantity; as, 
he is twice as fortunate as his neighbour. 

A victory is tivice itself when the achiever brings 
home full numbers. Shak. 

Twice-told ( twis'tfild ), a. Related or told 
twice. ‘As tedious as a twice-told tale.' 
Shak. 

Twlcb (twich), n. Same as Twitch-grass. 

Twlcbt (twich), V. and n. Same as Twitch. 

Twiddle (twid'l), v.t pret. & pp. twiddled; 
ppr, twiddling. [ A form of tweedle. ] To 
twirl, in a small way; to touch lightly, or 
play with; as, to twiddle one’s thumbs when 
the hands are otherwise clasped; to twiddle 
a watch-key. [Colloq.] 

Twiddle (twid'l), v.i. l. To play with a 
tremulous quivering motion. Thackeray. - 
2. To be busy about trifles ; to quiddle. 
[Local.] 

Twiddle (twid'l), n. 1. A slight twist with 
the fingers.— 2. A pimple. [Provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

Thvidle (twid'l), v. t To twiddle. 

Twier (twi'6r), n. Same as Tuyere. 

TwleB,+ adv. Twice. Chaucer. 

Twifallow (twi'fal-16), v.t [Twi, two, and 
fallow.] To plough a second time, as f^low 
land, to prepare It for seed. 

Twifoldt (twi'fold), a. Twofold. 

Twig (twig), n. [A. Sax. twig, from stem of 
twd, twegen, two, alluding to the bifurcation 
of the blanch; L.G. twieg, D. twiju, G. zweig, 
a twig. See Two. ] A small shoot or branch 
of a tree or other plant of no definite length 
or size. 

The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, cov- 
ered on the outside with hides. Raleigh. 

Tw^ ( twig ), V. t. pret. & pp. twigged ; ppr. 
twigging. [Ir. and Gael, tuig, to perceive, 
discern, whence ttogrse.undei’standing, know- 
ledge, disceniineiit; tuigseach, intelligent, 
wise.] , 1 . To take notice of; to observe 
keenly; to watch; to detect. 

Now twig him ; now mind him. Foote. 


2. To apprehend one’s motives or meaning; 
to understand. Marry at. [Slang.] 

The word seems to have got into English through 
the ugliest kind of jargon, as in the cnoice morsel 
of thieves’ cant, the cull, he’s peery,’ i.z. ‘ob- 

serve the fellow, he is watching.’ Macmillan's Mag. 

Twig (twig), v.i. To see: to apprehend; to 
un^rstand. T. Hook; Disraeli. 

Twlggen (twig'en), a. Made of or sur- 
rounded with twigs; wicker. ‘A twiggen 
bottle.’ Shak. 

Twiggy (twig'i), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
twig; being or resembling a twig. ‘ Twiggy 
ten^ils.’ Oerarde. — 2. Having twigs ; lull 
of twigs; abounding with shoots. ‘The 
lowest of all the twiggy trees. ’ Evelyn. 

Twlgbt. t pret. A pp. of twitch. Pulled ; 
plucked; twitched. Chaucer. 

Twlgbt, t v.t [An erroneous spelling. See 
Twit.] To twit; to upbraid. Spenser. 

Twlg-rUBb (twig'rush), n. Cladium, a genus 
of ^ants, nat. order Cyperaceee. C. Maris- 
cus is a British perennial plant, growing in 
boggy and fenny places. The leaves are 
keeled, ending in a sharp point, with prickly 
serratures. 

TwigBOXne (twig'sum), a. Abounding in or 
full of twigs. ‘Twigsome trees.’ Dickens. 
[Rare. ] 

iS^lgbt (twi'lit), n. [From twi, two, double 
(as in twibill, twifallow, twifold), A. Sax. twi, 
twff and light] 1. The faint light which is 
reflected upon the earth after sunset and 
before sunrise; crepuscular light. The word 
when used without qualification is usually 
understood as applying to evening twilight, 
while momim twilight is distinguished as 
the dawn. twilight is occasioned by 
the reflection of sunlight from the higher 
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parts of the atmosphere which are still 
illuminated after the sun has become invis- 
ible from ordinary heipfhts. The morning 
twilight is said to begin, and the evening 
twilight to end, in our latitudes when the 
sun is 18° below the horizon, but much de- 
pends on the state of the atmosphere as to 
clouds, <fec. Twilight is of longer duration 
in high latitudes than at or near the equator 
on account of the obliquity of his course. 
When he sinks perpendicularly below the 
horizon naturally there is little twilight.— 
2. A faint light m general. ' ’Mid the dim 
twilight of the laurel grove. ' Milman. 
Hence — 3. A dubious or uncertain medium 
through which anything is seen or examined ; 
a partial revelation or disclosure. 

In the greatest part of our concernment he has 
afforded us only the ttvilight of probability, suitable 
to our state of mediocrity. Locke. 

Twilight (twi'lit), a. 1. Obscure; imperfectly 
illuminated; shaded. ‘O’er the twilight 
CToves and dusky caves.’ Fope. — I. Seen, 
done, or appearing by twilight. 

On old I.ycacus or Cyllene hoar, 

Trip no more in tivilight ranks. Milton. 

Twill (twil), v.t. [Either from L.G. twillen, 
to make double, or divide in two; G. zwillich, 
twill; or from tweel, a corruption of tweedle, 
to twill, from A. Sax. twoede, double; in 
either case the origin is to be traced in two, 
twi. See Twilight, Twin, <fec.] To weave 
in such a manner as to produce a kind of 
diagonal ribbed appearance upon the sur- 
face of the cloth. 

Twill (twil), n. 1. A variety of textile fabric 
very extensively employed. In the twill 
the weft-threads do not pass over and under 
the warp-threads in regular succession, as 
in common plain weaving, but pass over one 
and under two, over one and under three, 
or over one and under eight or ten, accord- 
ing to the kind of twill. The effect of this 
is to produce the appearance of parallel 
diagonal lines or ribs over the whole surface 
of the cloth; but the regularity of the paral- 
lel lines is broken in various ways in what 
is termed fanciful twilling.— 2. The raised 
line made by twilling. 

Twill ( twil ), n. [ Terhaps a corruption of 
quill; comp, twilt for quilt.] A reed; a quill; 
a spool to wind yam on. [Provincial.] 

Twilled ( twild ), p. and a. Shakspere uses 
this word in Tempest iv. 04, ‘Thy banks with 
pioned and twilled brims,’ in a sense not yet 
satisfactorily explained ; according to some 
= hedged ; more probably = covered with 
reeds or sedges. See TWILL, a reed. 

TwlUy, Twll^-devil (twilTi, twil'li-de-vil), 
n. Same as Willow (which see). 

TVllt (twilt), n. A quilt. Sir W. Scott. 
[Local. ] 

Twin (twin), n. [A. Sax. twin, double, ge- 
twinne,^!. twins, from <tcf,two; Icel. tvennr, 
tvinnr, a pair; comp. G. twilling, a twin. 
See Twill, Twilight, &c.] i. One of two 
young produced at a birth by an animal 
that ordinarily bears but one: applied to 
the young of beasts as well as to human 
beings. — 2. One very much resembling an- 
other; one of two things generally associ- 
ated together. 

He was most princely; ever witness for him 
Those hvius of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford. Shak. 

—The Twins, a constellation and sign of the 
zodiac; Gemini. 

Twin ( twin ), a. 1. Applied to one of two 
born at a birth; as, a twin brother or sister. 

2. Very much resembling something else; 
standing in the relation of a twin to some- 
thing else. 

An apple cleft in two is not more hvin 
Than these two creatures. Shak. 

3. In hot. swelling out into two protuber- 
ances, as an anther or germ. —4. In crystal. 
applied to two crystals so joined that by 
revolving 180* round a common axis, one 
would come into the space occupied by the 
other. 

Twin (twin), v.i. 1. To be born at the same 
birth. Shak. —2. To bring forth two at a 
birth. Tusser. — 3. To be paired ; to be suited. 
[Rare.] 

O how inscrutable 1 his equity 
Twins with his power. San^ys. 

Twin (twin), v.t. 1. To separate; to disjoin; 
to sever.— 2. To strip: to divest; to deprive; 
to rob. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Twin t ( twin ), v.i. To part ; to go away or 
asunder. Fairfax. 

Twin-born (twin'bom). a. Bom at the same 
birth. ‘ Twm-hom with greatness.’ Shak. 


Twin-brother (twin'bruTH-6r), n. One of 
two brothers who are twins; hence, the fac- 
simile of something else. ‘The twin-brother 
of thy letter.’ Shak. 

Twine (twin), v.t. pret. & pp. twined; ppr. 
twining. [ A. Sax. twtnan, from twi, two ; 
80 D. twijnen, Icel. tvinna, to double, to 
twine. See Twin.] 1. To twist; to form by 
twisting of threads or fibres. ‘ Fine twined 
linen.* Ex. xxvii. 9.-2. To wind round; to 
entwine; to encircle; to surround. 

Let me twine mine arms about that body. Shak. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine. Pope. 
She, leaning- on a fragment twined with vine. 

Sang to the stillness. Ten tty son 

3. t To direct to another quarter; to change 
the direction of; to turn. Fairfax.— \ To 
mingle; to mix; to unite. Crashaw. 

Twine (twin), ui. l. To unite closely by 
twisting or winding.— 2. To wind round; to 
cling by encircling. ‘Some twine about 
her thigh.’ Shak.~Z. To make Ilexures; to 
wind; to bend; to make turns. ‘ As rivers, 
though they bend and twme. ’ Swift. —4. + To 
turn round ; to whirl. Chapman. — 6. To 
ascend or grow up in convolutions about a 
support; as, the plant twines. 

Twine (twin), n. 1. A strong thread com- 
posed of two or three smaller threads or 
strands twisted together, used for various 

f turposes, as for binding small parcels, sew- 
ng sails to their bolt-ropes, making nets, 
&c. ; a small cord or string,— 2 A twist; a 
convolution. ‘ ’Typhon huge ending in snaky 
twine.' Milton. - 3. Embrace; act of winding 
round. J. Philips. A turning round 
with rapidity; a whirl. 

Twine (twin), v. t. and i. [See TWIN ,T WINNE. ] 
To separate; to part; to strip; to divest. 
[Scotch.] 

‘ Alasl’ said I. 'what ruefu* chance 

Has twined ye o* your stately treesf Burns. 

Twine-reeler (twm'rel-6r), n. A kind of 
mule or spinning-machine for making twine 
or twisting string. 

Twin-flower (twin'flou-6r), n. In hot. the 
common name of Linncea borealis, a slender, 
creeping, evergreen plant, nat. order Oapri- 
foliaceo). See Linn as a. 

Twinge (twinj), v.t. pret, & pp. twinged; 
ppr. twinging [A nasalized form allied 
to twitch, tweak, probably also to twang. 
Comp. Icel. thvinga, to weigh down, to 
oppress, Dan. tvinge, G. zwingen, to con- 
strain.] 1. 'I'o affect with a sharp, sudden 
pain; to torment with pinching or sharp 
pains. 

The gnat chained into the nostrite of the lion, and 
there twinged him till he made him tear himself, and 
so mastered him. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. To pinch; to tweak: to pull with a 
jerk. ‘ Twingeing him by the ears or nose.' 
Hudibras. 

Twinge (twinj), r.i. To have a sudden, 
sharp, local pain, like a twitch: to suffer 
a keen, darting, or shooting pain ; as, the 
side twinges. 

Twinge (twinj), n. l. A sudden, sharp pain; 
a darting, local pain of momentary continu- 
ance; as, a twinge in the ann or side. 

The wickedness of this old villain startles me, and 
gives me a twinge for my own sin, thoujfh far short 
of his. Dry den. 

2. A pinch; a tweak; as, a twinge of the ear. 

How can you fawn upon a m.-ister that gives you so 
many blows and twinges by the ear. 

Sir R. L'Eslrauj^e. 

Twining (twin ing), p. and a. Twisting; 
winding round; uniting closely to; em- 
bracing. — Twining stem, in hot. a stem 



Twining Stems, t, Convolvulus; a. Hop. 


which ascends spirally around another 
stem, a branch, or a prop, either to the 
right, as in the honeysuckle, or to the left, 


as in the kidney-bean. In the woodcut 1 
shows the white convolvulus (Calystegia 
sepium) twining from right to left, or con- 
trary to the direction of the sun’s course ; 

2. the hop (Humulns Lupulus) twining from 
left to right, or in the direction of the sun's 
course. 

Twlnlngly (twin'ing-li), adv. in a twining 
manner; by twining. 

Twlnk t (twingk), n. A wink ; a twinkling. 

‘ In a twvnk she won me to her love.' Shak. 

Twinkle (twing'kl), v.i. pret. & pp. twinkled; 
ppr. twinkling. [A. Sax. tmne/ian, to twinkle, 
to sparkle, a dim. and freq. of verb not in A. 
Sax. , but seen in O. E. twinJeen, G. zwinken, to 
wink with the eyes; probably a nasalized 
form corresponding to twitch. The winking 
or twitching of the eyelids would easily con- 
nect itself with the twinkling of the stars, 
<fec.] 1. To open and shut the eyes rapidly. 
‘The owl fell a moping and twinkling.’ Sir 
R. L’ Estrange. — 2. 'J'o gleam ; to sparkle : 
said of the eyes. 

His eyes will tivinkle, and his tongue will roll. 

As though he beckon'd and call'd back his soul. 

Donne. 

I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own jest. Tennyson. 

3. To sparkle; to flash at intervals; to shine 
with a tremulous, intermitted light, or with 
a broken, quivering light; to scintillate; as, 
the fixed stars twinkle, the planets do not. 

These stars do not tiuinkU when viewed through 
telescopes that have large apertures. Newton. 

Twinkle (twing'kl), n. l. A wink or quick 
motion of the eye. —2. A gleam or sparkle 
of the eye; as, a humorous twinkle.— Z. The 
time of a wink; a twinkling. 

Twlnkler (twingkTier), n. One who or that 
which tyinkles or winks; an eye. ‘Fol- 
lowing me up and down with those twink- 
of yours. Marry at. [Colloq.] 

Twinkling (twingk'ling), n. 1. The act of 
one who or that which twinkles; especially, 
a quick movement of the eye ; a wink. — 
2. The time taken up in winking the eye ; a 
moment; an instant. 

In a moment, in the huinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump . . . the dead shall be raised incorrup- 
tible. I Cor. XV. 53. 

These false beauties of the stage arc no more lasting 
than a rainbow ; when the actor gilds them no longer 
with his reflection they vanish in a twinkling. 

Dryden. 

Twin-leaf (twinlgf), 71. The common name 
of Jeffersonia diphylla, nat. order Berberida- 
ceee, an American perennial, glabrous herb, 
with matted roots. The root-leaves have 
long petioles parted into two half-ovate 
leaflets, whence the name. Called also 
Rheumatism-root. 

Twlnllng (twin'ling),7i. A twin lamb. Tusser. 

Twlnnef (twin), v.t. and i. [See Twin.] 
To disunite ; to separate ; to part or depart 
from. Chaucer. 

Twinned (twind), a. 1 . pi'oduced at one 
birth, like twins. ‘ Twinn’d brothers of 
one womb ’ Shak. — 2. Like as twins ; 
matched ; paired. ‘ The twinn'd stones 
upon the number’d beach.’ Shak. 

Still we moved 

Together, twinn'd as horse’s ear and eye. Tennyson. 

Twlnner (twin'Sr), ix. One who produceb 
twiuB. Tusser. 

Twin - screw ( twin ' skrb ), a. and »». A 
term applied to a steam-vessel fitted with 
two propellei’s on separate shafts, having 
right-handed and left-handed twists respec- 
tively. Being turned in contrary directions 
in driving ahead, they counteract each other’s 
tendencies to produce lateral vibration. 

Twln-slster (twin'sis-t6rt, n. One of two 
sisters who are twins. Tennyson. 

Twin-steamer (twin-8t6m'6r), n. A form 
of steam -vessel, principally employed in 
ferries, the deck, drc., of which Is sup- 
ported on two distinct hulls which are 
placed some distance asunder, and between 
which the paddle-wheels are placed. 

Twlnter (twln't^r), n. [A. 8ax. twiwintre, 
two winters old.] A beast two winters old. 
[Local.] 

Twire t (twir), v. i. [In meaning 1 perhaps 
a softened form of twitter, or at any rate 
intended to be imitative of sound. In 
meanings 2 and 8 rather allied to 0. or 
Prov. G. zwieren, zwiren, to glance sideways, 
to take a stolen glance.] 1. To chirp, as a 
bird; to sing; to twitter. Chaucer.— 2. To 
twinkle; to glance; to gleam. 

When spai'kliiig st.irs tivire not thou gild’st the even 
^ Shak. 

8. To look slyly askance ; to wink ; to leer ; 


oh, oAain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j.iob; li, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, tAin; w, teig; wh, u?Aig; zh, azure — See KJIT. 
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lo peep; to simper. ‘Which maids will 
twire at ’tween their fingers.’ B. Joii»on. 

I saw the wench that tivired and twinkled at thee. 

Beau. Sr FI, 

Twiret (twir), v.t. [Allied to twirl.] To 
twirl; to curl. Burton. 

Twlre t (twir), n. A twisted thread or fila- 
ment. Locke. 

Twlre- pipe t (twir 'pip), n. A vagrant 
musician. Beau, d: FI. 

Twirl (tw6rl), V. t. [Like tioire, to twirl, allied 
to such words as Fris. twierren, to whirl, D. 
dwarl, a whirling, dtvarcn, to whirl, 0. G. 
twirely what turns rapidly round, Swissrwir- 
ien, to twirl. Holland has the form turl.] 
To move or turn round with rapidity; to 
whirl round; to cause to rotate with ra- 
pidity, especially with the fingers. ‘ Like a 
light feather twirl me round about.’ Beau, 
ds FI 

See ruddy maids, 

Some taught with dext’rous hand to twirl the wheel. 

Dod.\ley. 

Twirl (tw6rl), V. i. To revolve with velocity; 
to be whirled round. 

Twirl (tw6rl), n. 1. A rapid, circular motion ; 
quick rotation.— 2. Twist; convolution. 

The twirls on this are different from tliat of the 
others ; this being an heterostropha, the twirls turn- 
ing from the right hand to the left. Woodward. 

Twlscar (twis'kar), n. A narrow spade lor 
cutting and shaping peats; a tuscar. Sir 
W. Scott. [Orkney and Shetland. ] 

Twist (twist), v.t. [A. Sax. turist, cloth of 
double thread, from stem of tied, two; hence 
allied to twine. Words of similar origin 
and form, but containing the idea of two- 
ness in a different sense, are L. G. and D. 
twisty Dan. and Sw. tvisty G. zwisty discord, 
division in two parties, 'ihere is also O. and 
Frov. E. twisty meaning the bifurcation of a 
branch, a twig, also, like tioigy from two.] 

1. To form by winding one thread, strand, j 
or other flexible substance round another; i 
to form by convolution or Minding sepai-ate 1 
things round each other ; to twine ; as, to 
twist yarn or thread. — 2. To form into a 
thread from many flue filaments; as, to twist 
wool or cotton. —3. 'Fo contort ; to writhe ; 
to crook spirally; to convolve; as, to twist a 
thing into a serpentine form.— 4. To wreathe; 
to wind; to encircle. ‘Longing to twist 
bays with that ivy. ’ Waller. ‘ Pillars of 
smoke twisted about with wreaths of flame.’ 
T. Burnet. — - 6. To fabricate ; to weave ; to 
make up ; to compose. ‘ To twist so fine a 
story. ’ Shak. 

Consort both heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long. G. Herbert, 

6. To wind in ; to enter by winding ; to in- 
sinuate. 

When avarice twists Itself, not only with the prac- 
tice of men, but the doctrines of the church . . . the 
mischief seems fatal. Dr. //. More. 

7. To pervert; to turn from the true form or 
meaning; as, to twist a passage in an author. 

8. To turn from a straight line; as, to twist a 
ball in cricket. —To twist round one’s finger y 
to completely control the opinions and ac- 
tions of; to make submissive to one’s will. 

Twist (twist), V. i. To be contorted or united 
by winding round each other ; to be or become 
twisted; as, some strands will twist more 
easily than others. 

TTwlst (twist), n. 1. A convolution; a contor- 
tion; a writhe; a bending; a flexure. ‘Not 
the least turn or twist in the fibres of any one 
animal.’ Addison.— 2. Manner of twisting; 
the form given by twisting. ‘ The length, 
the thickness, and the twist’ Arbuthmt. 

3. In cricket, a particular turn given by the 
bowler to the ball in delivering it, so that 
instead of going straight for the wicket 
it takes a curved direction, Hughes. — 

4. That which is formed by twisting or 
uniting the parts; as, (a) a cord, thread, or 
anything flexible formed by winding strands 
or separate things round each other. ‘ A 
twist of gold was round her hair. ’ Tennyson. 

(b) A kind of closely-twisted, strong sewing- 
silk used by tailors, saddlers, and the like. 

(c) A kind of cotton yam of several varieties. 

(d) A kind of manufactured tobacco rolled or 
twisted into the form of a thick cord, (e) A 
small roll of twisted dough baked. (/) In 
weaving y a warp of a certain reed which can 
be joined to another by twisting, {g) A drink 
made of brandy and gin. [Slang.]— 6. In 
ordnanesy the spiral in the bore of a rifled 
gun.— 6. In arch, the wind of the bed-joint 
of each course of voussoirs in a skew arch. 
7. Capacity for swallowing; appetite. ‘What 


a the fellow has 1’ Ainsworth. [Slang.] 
8.t A branch; a twig. 

Nor bough, nor branch, the Saracens therefore, 

Nor twist, nor twig, cut from that sacred spring, 
Fairfax. 

Twlste.t v.t. To twitch; to pull hard. 
Chaucer. 

Twister ( twist '6r), n. 1. One that twists; 
the person whose occupation is to twist 
or join the threads of one warp to those 
of another in weaving.— 2. The instrument 
used In twisting. —3. In carp, a girder. —4. In 
cricket, a ball delivered by the bowler with 
a twist. See Twist, 3.-6. In the manege, 
the inner part of the thigh; the proper 
place to rest upon when on horseback. 
Twisting -crook (twist'ing-krbk), n. An 
agricultural implement used for twisting 
straw ropes; a throw-crook. 

Twlstingly (twist'ing-li). adv. In a twisting 
manner; by twisting or being twisted. 

Twit ( twit), v. t pret. & pp. twitted ; ppr. 
twUting. [0. E. atwite, atwiten, A. Sax. 
aetwitan, to twit, reproach — cet, at, and 
wttan, to punish, to blame, from wite, pun- 
ishment, Sc. wite, blame, Icel. vita, to fine, 
viliy a fine. ] To vex or annoy by bringing 
to remembrance a fault, imperfection, or 
the like; to taunt; to reproach; to upbraid, 
as for some previous act. 

She twits me with my falsehood to my friend. Shak. 

Aisop minds men of their errors without twitting 
them for what is amiss. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Twitch (twlch), V.t [A. Sax. twiccian, to 
pluck, to twitch. Same word as G. zwicken, 
to pluck, to nip, from zwick, a'nip, a pinch, 
I), zwik, a sprain, ztoikken, to sprain. 
Tweak is another form, and twinge, twink, 
twinkle are probably akin. ] To pull with a 
sudden jerk; to pluck with a short, quick 
motion; to snatch; as, to twitch one by the 
sleeve; to twitch a thing out of another’s 
hand; to twitch off clusters of grapes. 

Thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear. Pope. 

Twitch (twich), v.i. To be suddenly con- 
tracted, as a muscle; to be affected with a 
spasm. Spenser. 

Twitch (twich), n. 1. A pull with a jerk; a 
short, sudden, quick pull; as, a twitch by the 
sleeve. 

The lion gave one hearty twitch, and got his feet 
out of the trap, but left his claws behind. 

Sir R. L’Estrange. 

2. A short, spastic contraction of the fibres 
< or muscles ; as, a twitch iu the side ; con- 
vulsive twitches. ‘Wrenched with horrid 
twitches . ' Chapman. 

A twitch of pain 

Tortured her mouth. Tennyson. 

3. A noose attached to a stock or handle and 
twisted around the upper lip of a horse so as 
to bring him under command when shoeing. 
E. H. Knight. — 4. In mining, a place where 
a vein becomes very narrow. Weale. 

Twltcher (twich'6r^, n. One that twitches. 
TwltCll-Sfrass (twich'gras), n. [Corrupted 
from quitch-grass. See Queach.] Couch- 
grass, a species of urass {Triticum repens) 
difficult to exterminate: applied also to 
various other species of grass difilcult to pull 
out of the ground. 

Twite (twit), n. [From its cry.) A sort of 
finch, the mountain-linnet {Fringilla mon- 
tium), distinguished from the common lin- 
net by the greater length of tall and by 
having a reddish tawny-coloured throat. 
Twitter (twlt'6r), n. One who twits or re- 
proaches. 

Twitter (twit'6r), v.i. [Probably imitative 
originally of the notes of a bird, and then 
of a tremulous movement; comp, G, zwit- 
schem, to tMdtter, Frov. G. zwitschem, zwit- 
zern, to flicker, zwitzem, to tremble, wink, 
twinkle.] 1. To utter a succession of small, 
tremulous, intermitted notes. ‘The swal- 
low, twittering from the straw-built shed.* 
Gray. —2. To have a tremulous motion of 
the nerves; to be agitated; to be flurried. 
‘My heart twitters.’ Ray.—Z.^ To make the 
sound of a half-suppressed laugh; to titter. 

O the young handsome wenches, how they twitter'd. 

Beau. &• FI. 

Twitter (twlt'^r), n. 1. A small intermitted 
noise or series of chirpings, as the sound 
made by a swallow.— 2. A slight trembling 
of the nerves; slight nervous excitement or 
agitation. ‘Amorous twitters.’ Hudibras. \ 

I am ail of a twitter to see my old John Ilarrowby 
again. Caiman &• Garrick. 

3. t A titter, as in half-suppressed laughter. 
Twltter-lxmed (twit'er-bdnd), a. Shaking 
in the limbs; shaky. 

His horse was either clapp’d, or spavin’d, or 
greazed; — or he was twitter -boned or broken- 
winded. Sterne. 


Twittering (twit'6r-lng), n. 1. The act of 
one who or that which twitters ; a sharp, 
intermitted, chirping noise; twitter, ‘The 
twitterings ot that slender image of a voice.’ 
Lamb.— 2. Slight nervous excitement; agita- 
tion arising from suspense, desire, inclina- 
tion, or the like. 

A widow which had a twittering towards a second 
husband took a gossipping companion to manage 
the job. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Twltter-llglltt(twit'6r-nt), n. Twilight 

Then cast she up 

Her pretty eye, and wink’d; the word methonght 
was then, 

‘Come not till twitter-light.' Middleton. 

Twlttlngly (twit'ing-li}, adv. In a twitting 
manner; with upbraiding. 
Twlttle-twattle (twit'l-twat-l), n. [Redu- 
plication of twattle.] Tattle; gabble. 

Insipid twittle-twattles, frothy jests, and jingling 
witticisms inure us to a misimder.standing of tilings. 

Sir R. L Estrange. 

Twlxt (twikst). A contraction of Betwixt: 
used in poetry, and colloquially. ‘And set 
dissension 'twixt the sire and sou.’ Shak. 
Two (tb), a. [A. Sax. twd, originally a fem. 
form with masc. twegen, whence twain. The 
word occurs in more or less similar forms in 
most or all of the Indo-European tongues. 
Icel. tveir, tvb, Goth, tvai, D. twee, G. zwei, 
Rus. dwa, Lith. du, L. and Gr. duo, Ir. and 
Gael, da, do. Per. do. Hind, do, doo, Skr. dvi, 
dvau. Twin, twist, &c., are connected.] 

1. One and one.— 2. Used indefinitely for a 
small number in such phrases as a word or 
two; two or three hours.— /ti two, into two 

arts; asunder; as, cut m two.— To be two,i to 
e at variance or irreconciled, as opposed to 
being at one. 

When did you see your old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Cloudy? You and she are two, I hear. — .See her I 
Marry, 1 don’t care whether 1 ever .sec her again. 

Sivi/t. 

—Two is often used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds denoting something 
having or consisting of two parts, divisions, 
or organs, or something designed for or to be 
used with two objects ; as, tieo-eared, two- 
llowered, tu>o-leaved,tteo'legged,ftco-masted, 
futo-pronged, &c. <fec. 

Two (to), n. 1. The number which consists 
of one and one.— 2. The symbol representing 
this number, as 2 or ii. 

Two-capsuled (tb'kap-suld), a. Bicapsular; 
having two distinct capsules. 

Two-celled (tb'seld), a. Bilocular; having 
two cells. 

Two-Cleft (tb'kleft), a. Bifid; divided half- 
way from the border to the base into two 
segments. 

Two-decker (tb'dek-6r), n. A vessel of war 
carrying guns on two decks. Simmonds. 
Two-edged (tb'ejd), a. Having two edges; 
specifically having a cutting edge on l)otli 
sides; as, a two-edged sword. 
Two-faced(tb'fa8t),rt. l. Having two visages, 
like the Roman deity Janus.— 2. Given to 
equivocation or double-dealing; insincere. 

Wherefore, to me. two-fared in one hood, 

As touching this, he fully brake his mind. 

Mir. /or Mags. 

Two-flowered (tb'flou-6rd), a. Bearing two 
flowers at the end, as a peduncle. 

Twofold (tb'fbld), a. 1. Double; multiplied 
by tM'o; duplicate; as, twofold nature; a 
twofold sense; a twofold argument. ‘A 
twofold image.’ Wordsworth. 

Time and place taken for distinguishable portions of 
space and duration have each of them a twofold ac- 
ceptation. Locke. 

2. In bot. two and two together growing 
from the same place; as, twofold leaves. 

Twofold (tb'ffild), adv. In a double degree; 
doubly. 

Ye make him twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves. Mat. xxiii. 15 . 

Two-foot (tb'fut), o. Measuring two feet; 
as, a two-foot rule. 

Two-forked (tb'forkt), a. Dichotomous; 
divided into two parts somewhat after the 
manner of a fork. 

Two- hand t (tb'hand), a. Same as Two- 
handed. ‘Thy eu>o-/iand sword.’ Shak. 
Two-handed (tb^hand-edl, a. 1 . Having 
two hands; an epithet occasionally also used 
as equivalent to large, stout, strong, power- 
ful. ’Two-handed sway.’ Milton.— 2. Re- 
quiring the two hands to handle or wield; a». 
a two-handed sword.— 8. Using both hands 
with equal readiness or dexterity; hence, 
able to apply one’s self readily to anything; 
dexterous. 

A man soon learns to be two-handed in the bush. 

IVhyte Melville. 

TW’O - headed ( tb ' bed - ed ), a. Having two 
heads. ’By two-headed 3 aum.’ Shak, 


FAte, fkr, fat, fgU; md. met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Two-leaved (to'ievd), a. Having two dis- 
tinct leaves. 

IWO-Upped (td'lipt), a. l. Having two 
lips.— 2. In hot. resembling the two lips when 
the mouth Is more or less open; bilabiate. 
Twoness (tb'ncs), n. The state or condition 
of being two; doubleness; duplicity. 
Two-palr (tb'par), a. Up two stories or two 
sets of stairs; as, a tioo-pair front (room). 
[Colloq.] 

Two -parted (ttt'pftrt-ed), a. Bipartite; 
divided from the border nearly to the base. 
Twopence (to'pens or tup'ens), n. 1. The 
sum or value of two pennies.— 2. A small 
silver British coin equivalent to two pennies, 
now only coined to be given by the sove- 
reimi os alms-money on Maundy-Thursday. 
‘ Like gilt twopencea.’ Shak. 

Twopenny (tb'pen-ni or tup'en-ni), a. Of the 
value of twopence; hence, mean; vulgar; of 
little worth. 

Twopenny (tb'pen-ni or tup'en-ni), n. Beer 
sold at twopence a quart. ‘A chopin of 
twopenny, which is a thin, yeasty beverage 
made of malt.' Smollett. ‘Bottled two- 
penny.’ Sonthey. 

Two-petaled (tb'pet-ald), a. Bipetalous; 
having two perfectly distinct petals. 
Two-ply (tb'pli), a. Having two strands, 
as cord, or two thicknesses, as cloth, car- 
pets, <tec. 

iSvo-ranked (td'rangkt), a. In hot. alter- 
nately disposed in exactly opposite sides of 
the stem so as to form two rows. 

Two -seeded (td'sed-ed), a. In hot. di- 
spermous; containing two seeds, as a fruit; 
having two seeds. 

Twosome (td'sum), a. A term specifically 
applied to a reel danced by two persons. 

The Mussulman’s eyes danced twosome reels. Hood. 

Two-tonjnied (to'tungd), a. Double- 
tongued; deceitful. 

I liatc the two-tons^ued hypocrite. Sandys. 

Two-valved (td'valvd), a. Bi valvular, as a 
shell, pod, or glume. 

Two-way (td'wa), a. Having two ways or 
passages; as. a two-way cock, that is, a cock 
by which a fluid may be distributed to each 
of two l)ranche8,to either of them separately, 
or be entirely shut oiT. 

TwyhlU (twi'bil), n. Same as Twihill. 
Twyblade (twi'blad), n. Same as Twayblade. 
Twy er (twi'6r), ?i. A tuyere. 

TwjToil (twrfoil), a. In her. having only 
two leaves. Written also Dufoil. 
Twy-forked (twi'forkt), a. Cleft or parted 
in two, like a fork; bifurcated. ‘ Her flam- 
ing head twy-forked with death.’ Quarles. 
Twy- formed (twi'formd), a. Having two 
forms; characterized by a double shape or 
by a form made up from two different crea- 
tures or things ; twofold. ‘ This huge twy- 
fornied fabric (heaven and earth) which we 
see.’ Davies. 

Tyallt (ti'al), 71. Something that ties or 
secures. Latimer. 

Tyburn -ticket (ti'b6rn-tik-et), n. A cer- 
tificate formerly given to the prosecutor of 
a felon to conviction, the original proprie- 
tor or first assignee of it being exempted by 
law (a stat. of Will. III.) from all parish and 
ward ofiices within the parish or ward where 
the felony had been committed. 
Tybum-tree(ti'b6rn-tr§), n. [From Tyhurn, 
near London, where executions long took 
place.] The gallows; a gibbet, 
lycbonlo (tl-kon'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Tycho Brahe or to his system of astronomy. 
See Solar. 

Tycoon, Taicoon (tl-kcin'), n. [Chinese 
Tai-koon, great lord.] The generalissimo of 
the Japanese army, and formerly virtual em- 
peror and real ruler of the country. Called 
also Shogun, Siogun. See Mikado. 

^det (tid), n. A season. Spenser. See 
TIDE. 

T^dyt (tl'di), n. A kind of singing bird. 
Draytoti. See TlDV, n. 

Tye (tl), v.t. An old spelling of Tie, to bind 

or fasten. 

Tyet (ti). n. A tie; a 
bond. See TIE. 

By the .soft tye and sacred 
name of friend. Po/>e. 

Tver (ti'6r), n. One who 
ties or unites. 

Tyfoon (ti-f5n'), n. Same 
as Typhoon. 

Tyger (ti'gsr). n. i.t A 
tiger. ~2. In her. a beast 
having more resemblance 
to a lion than a tiger, having a pointed 
nose, and a tufted mane, legs, and tail. It 
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is seldom used, 4tnd is condemned by good 
heralds. 

Tying (ti'ing), n. In mining, the act or process 
of washing ores. WeaU. 

l^ke (tik), n. [See Tike.] A dog; a base 
fellow. ‘Btaetyke.’ Shak. 

Tyle (til), v.t. Same as TUe in freemasonry. 

Tyler (ti'16r), n. Same as Tiler in free- 
masonry. 

Tylopbora (tl-lof'o-ra), ?». [Gr. tylos, a knob 
or swelling, and phored, to bear, in allusion 
to the ventricose pollen masses. ] A genus 
of plants, nat order Asclepiadacete. The 
species are twining herbs or undershrubs, 
inhabiting India, the Malayan Peninsula, 
Java, and New South Wales. 'The roots of 
T. asthmatioa are used on the coast of Coro- 
mandel for the same purpose as ipecacuanha. 
It has its specific name from its being sup- 
posed to have a good effect in asthma. 

Tylopoda (ti-lop'o-da), » 1 . pi. [Gr. tylos, a 
knob or swelling, and pous, podos, a foot.] 
Same as Carnelidce. 

IVmbal (tim'bal). n. [Fr. tiinhale. It. iim- 
hallo, tahallo, from Ar. fAadaf— tyrabal.] A 
kind of kettle-drum. Spelled also Tvmhal. 

A tymbal’s sound were better than my voice. Prior. 

Tyinp (tlmp), n. A space in the bottom of 
a blast-furnace adjoining the crucible. 

l^^pan ( tim ' pan ), n [ Fr. tyvipan. See 
Tympanum.] l.t A drum.— 2. In arch, same 
as Tympantim (which see).— 3. In printing, 
a frame attached to the carriage of the hand- 
press or platen machine by joints, and cov- 
ered with parchment or cloth, on which the 
blank sheets are put in order to be laid on 
the form to be impressed. There is another 
frame which fits into this, called the inner 
tyrnpan, also covered with parchment. Be- 
tween these are placed pieces of cloth called 
hlankeU, which Wm a soft medium between 
tlie types and the platen, and tend to pro- 
duce an equal impression. See Printing- 
press. —Tyinpan sheet, a sheet of paper laid 
on the tyiiipaii and serving as the guide on 
which the sheets to be printed are laid, by 
which means the margin is kept regular and 
unifoim. 

Tympanal (tim'pan-al), a. Same as Tym- 
panic. 

Tympanic (tim-pan'ik). a. 1. Like a tym- 
panum or drum; acting like a drum-head — 

2. In ajiat. of or pertaining to the tym- 
panum; as, the tympanic canal. 

Tympanites (tim-pa-ni'tez), n. [L. tym- 
panum, a drum. See Tympan.] In med. 
an elastic distension of the abdomen, from 
a morbid collection of air in the intestines, 
caused by indigestion, colic, &c., or in the 
peritoneum, in which case it is the result 
of some serious organic disease. Called also 
Timpany. 

lympaxritic (tim-pa-nit'ik), a. Relating to 
tympany or tympanites; affected with tym- 
pany or tympanites. 

ah that he had eaten or drunk or done had flown 
to his stomach, producing a tympanitic ncuon in that 
organ. H. Kitt^siey. 

T3rmpaniti8 (tim-pa-nTtis), w. Tn pathol. 
inflamiiiatioii of the lining membrane of the 
middle ear or tympanum. 

Tympanizet (tim^RH-lz), v.i. To act the 
part of a druninier. Coles. 

Tympanizet (tim'pan-iz), v.t. pret. <fepp. 
tympanized; ppr. tyuipanizing. To make 
into a drum. 

Tympano (tim 'pan -6). n. pi. Tympani 
(tinvpan-I). [It.] A kettle-drum: said chiefly 
of the kettle-drums of an orchestra. Writ- 
ten also Timpano. 

Tympanum (tlm'pan-um), n. [L. tym- 
panum, a drum, the triangular area of a 
pediment, from Gr. tympanon, typauon, a 
drum, from ttjptO, to beat.] 1. In anat. (a) 
the drum of the ear; a cavity of an irregu- 
lar shape, constituting the middle ear. It 
contains the small bones, and is separated 
by a membrane from the external passage. 
(&) The flat scale or membrane which forms 
the external (U’gan of hearing In birds and 
reptiles. —2. In arch, (a) the triangular space 
in a pediment included between the cor- 
nices of the inclined sides and the horizon- 
tal cornice; also, any similar space, as above 
a window, or the space included between 
the lintel of a door and the arch above it. 
The tympanum is often ornamented with 
carving or sculpture. (6) The die of a ped- 
estal. (c)The panel of a door.— 3. In jnach. 
(a) a drum-shaped wheel with spirally curved 
partitions, by which water is raised to the 
axis, when the wheel revolves with the 
lower part of the circumference submerged. 


(6) A kind of hollow tread -wheel, wherein 
two or more persons walk in order to turn 
it, and thus give motion to a machine.— 



Fa9ade of Doric Temple. T, Tympanum. 

4. In hot. a membranous substance stretched 
across the theca of a moss. 

TjOnpany (tlm'pan-l), n. 1. Same as Tym- 
panttes. Hence— 2. Inflation; conceit; bom- 
bast; turgidity. 'A plethoric and tauto- 
loglc tympany of sentence.' De Quinoey. 
TyndarldiB (tin-darii-de), n. pi. See Castor 
AND Pollux. 

Tiyne(tyn), v.t. andt. pret. «fcpp. tyned; ppr. 
tynirw. Same as Tine, to lose. 

T^ef (tin), n. Teen; anxiety; pain; sor- 
row. Spenser. 

Tyne (tin), n. See Tine, the tooth of a har- 
row, &c. 

Typal (tip'al), a. Of or pertaining to a type; 
constituting or serving as a type; typical. 

Type (tip), n. [Fr. type, from L. typus, 
from Gr. typos, a blow, an impression, from 
root of typt6, to strike.] 1. Distinguishing 
mark or stamp; sign; emblem; character- 
istic. 

The faith they have in tennis, long stockings. 

Short, bolstered breeches, and those types of travel. 

Shak. 

Thy father bears the type of king of Naples. Shak. 

2. An allegorical or symbolic representation 
of some object, which is called the antitype; 
a symbol ; a sim : theologically the word is 
mainly appliea to those prophetic preflgur- 
ings of the persons and thmgs of the new 
dispensation which occur in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus the paschal lamb is considered 
a type of Christ, who, ixb the object typified 
or prefigured, is the antitype. 

A type is no longer a type wlien the thing typified 
comes to l)e actually exhibited. South. 

3. An example or specimen of any class 
which is considered as eminently possessing 
the properties or characters of the class; the 
ideal representation of a group combining 
its essential characteristics; or a general 
form or structure pervading a miniber of 
individuals: used especially in natural 
science. 

Are God .Tiid Nature tlicn at strife, 

That Nature etuis such evil dreams? 

.So careful of the type slie seems, 

So careless of the single life, . . . 

‘ So careful of the type t ' but no. 

From scarped clin and quarried stone 
She cries ‘a thousand types are gone; 

I care for nothing, all shall go.’ Tennyson. 

The six types ox plans of structure upon one or other 
of which all kn.awn animals have been constructed are 
technically called ‘sub-kingdoms,’ and are known by 
the names Protozoa, Ccelenterata, Annuloida, Atmu- 
losa, Mollusca, and Vertebrata. We have then to re- 
member that every member of these primary divisions 
of tlie animal kingdom agrees with every other mem- 
ber of the same division in being formed imon a cer- 
tain plan or type -of structure, and differs from every 
other simply m the grade of its organization, or, in 
other words, in the degree to which it exhibits spe- 
cialization of function. H. A. Nicholson. 

4. In the fine arts, (a) the model or pattern, 
in nature, of any object. (6) The original 
conception which becomes the subject of a 
copy — 6. The design on the face of a medal 
or coin. FairhoU. — 6. In printing, (a) a 
rectangular solid or prism of metal, wood, 
or other hard material having a raisea 
letter, figure, punctuation mark, or other 
character on the upper end, which, when 

inked, is used to make impres- 
sions on paper and other smooth 
surfaces. (6) Types collectively; 
the quantl^ of types used In 
printing. 'Types must be all of 
a uniform height, and perfectly 
true in their angles, otherwise 
they could not be locked to- 

? :ether. The different parts of a 
ype are technically named as 
follows: the body or shank (a),the 
rectangular solid Itself; the /ace 
(b), the raised letter or character; 
the beard (c). the part of the end 
of the body unoccupied by the 
face; the nick (or nicks, ddd),B, notch made 
on one side of the prism, and designed 
to assist the compositor in distlnguishliig 


oh, oAain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, tWn; w. trig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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the bottom of the face from the top; the 
groove (e), a channel made in the bottom or 
foot of the type to make it stand steadily. 
The fine lines at the top and bottom of a 
letter are called ceripha; the parts of the face 
of some letters, such as j and/, which project 
over the body, are called kerns. From the 
character of the letters types are known as 
CAPITALS, small or lower case letters, italics, 
script, (fee. From their size they receive the 
following names, from brilliant, which, how- 
ever, is rarely used, to English, the largest 
used in ordinary book- work 

Brilliant... WllUatn O*»lon wm the flrti Kn«H»h Prlntar. 
Diamond. . . WlllUm emon wan the tirnt Printer. 

Pearl WilHaiu Caxton wan the first English P 

Buby William Caxton was the first Englls 

Nonpareil.. William Caxton was the first En 

Minion William Caxton was the firs 

Brevier William Caxton was the fir 

Bourgeois.. William Caxton was the 
Longprimer William Caxton was th 
Small Pica. William Caxton was 
Pica . . . .... William Caxton w 
English William Caxton 

Brevier., i^laclt ilrttrr or 01)7 lEhsltsf) 

—In type, set up, ready for printing ; hav- 
ing all the types duly arranged so that an 
impression can be taken when desired. 

Tjrpe (tip), v.t pret <fe pp. typed; ppr. 
typing. 1. To exhibit or represent by a 
model or symbol beforehand ; to prefigure. 
[B^re.] — 2. To exhibit an example or copy 
of; to represent; to typify. 

But let us them now 
In our own lives. Tennyson. 

TTPe-castl^ (tip'kast-ing), n. Same as 
Type-founding. 

T^n^foimder (tip'found-6r), n. A person 
who manufactures type. 

Type-founding (tlp'found-ing), n. The art 
or practice of manufacturing metallic mov- 
able types, used by printers. 

IVpe- foundry, T^e-foundery (tip'- 
found-ri, tipTound-e-rl), n. A place where 
types are manufactured. 

Type-metal (tip'met-al), n. An alloy of 
lead, antimony, and tin, used in making 
types. The usual proportion is one part of 
antimony to three of lead : hut the propor- 
tions vary for different sorts of types. 
Type-setter (tip'set-^r), n. l. one who sets 
up tyjpe; a compositor. — 2. A type-setting 
machine. See under Type-setting. 

Type - setting (tip'set-ing), n. The act or 
process by T^ich type is set up or placed 
in the composing-stick, ready to be printed 
iTom.— Type-setting machine, a machine for 
composing or setting up type. There are 
several varieties of machines for this pur- 
pose, but ordinarily they all possess the fol- 
lowing leading features: they have separate 
gaHeys or pockets for each sort of type, and 
the mechanical arrangement is such that 
on touching a key, arranged with others 
like the keybf)ar<l of a piano, the end type 
of the row is displaced, and conducted in a 
channel or by a tape to a composing-stick, 
where the types are arranged in a regular 
order in a line of indefinite length; thence 
they are removed in successive portions to 
a justifying stick, in which they are spaced 
out to the proper length of line required. 
Type-writer (tipVit-6r), n. l. A machine 
mteuded to be useti as a substitute for the 
pen, and by which the letters are produced 
by the impression of inked types. The es- 
sential elements in such machines (of which 
there are several varieties) is a movement 
to bring the type into position, an inking 
device, an impression movement, and means 
for letter ana line spacing. There are gene- 
rally a series of letter keys arranged in rows, 
to be worked by the fingers, a letter being 
imprinted on the paper (which moves auto- 
matically) each time a key is struck.- 2. A 
person employed in using such machine. 
Typlia (tlTa), n. [Or. typhos, a marsh, from 
the habitat of the species.] A genus of 
plants, the species of which are known by 
the name of cat-tail or reed-mace. See 
Beed-maos. 

l^haoeA (ti-f&'s6-€), n. pi |X. typha, Gr. 
typhi. ] A nat. order of roonocotyledonous 


plants, characterized by their calyx being 
three - sepaled and half-glumaceous, or a 
mere bundle of long hairs, long lax fila- 
ments, clavate anthers, solitary pendulous 
ovules, and peculiar habit. The order in- 
cludes two genera, Typha and Sparganium, 
the species of which are abundant in the 
northern parts of the world. They are her- 
baceous reed-like plants, growing in marshes 
and ditches. 

ThTilll-fever (tiffe-v6r), n. A general name 
for continued low fevers, as typhus and 
typhoid, 

T^hUne (tiHin), n. [Gr. typhlinis, a kind 
of serpentine animal like the blind-worm, 
from typhlos, blind.] A curious lizard be- 
longing to a family in which the eyes and 
ears are hidden under the skin, and which 
has two limbs at most, the front being al- 
ways and the hinder pair sometimes want- 
ing. In the typical species, the common 
typhline (or blind acontias), the limbs are 
entirely wanting, and the animal looks ut- 
terly helpless, having no apparent legs, feet, 
eyes, or ears. It is a native of South Africa. 
l^hlopidSB (tif-lop'i-de), n. pi [Gr. typh- 
I6ps, from typhlos, blind, and Ops, the eye or 
face. ] A family of reptiles, distinguished 
from the typical ophidians by the compara- 
tive narrowness of their gape, and by their 
habit of burrowing in the ground ; and so 
named because the eye resembles a point 
hardly visible through the skin. They re- 
semble at first sight earthworms, and are 
found in the hot portions of both hemi- 
spheres. They dlflfer from all other reptiles 
in possessing teeth in only one of the jaws. 
The typical genua is Typhlops, and there are 
several others. 

Tsrphlops (tiflops), n. See Typhlopipas. 
Typhoean (ti-fo'e-an), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling Typhueus, the fabled giant 
with a hundred heads. Sometimes incor- 
rectly written Typhoean or Typhean. 
Typhoid (ti'foid), a. Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling typhus; as, a typhoid fever; typhoid 
symptoms.— a species oi con- 
tinued fever, characterized by abdominal 
pains and diarrhoea due to ulceration of the 
intestines, frequently by derangement in the 
functions of the lungs and brain, by spots on 
the skin, and analogous in many respects to 
eruptive fevers. Unlike the spots of tjT)hu8 
those of typhoid fever disappear on pressure. 
By some authorities typhoid and typhus 
fevers have been regarded as the less and 
greater degree of one common disease, but 
the majority of physiciansnow consider them 
to be distinct diseases with certain resem- 
blances. Typhus has generally prevailed 
as an epidemic where insanitary conditions, 
overcrowding, and famine have prevailed ; 
the rebreathing of .air loaded with eman- 
ations from crowded living beings being its 
chief cause. Typhoid, on the other hand, 
is now far more common, occurring among 
all classes of society, in isolated and healthy 
villages, as well as in the larger cities. It 
may be induced by purely external causes, 
as by bad ventilation, sewer-gas, exhalations 
of decomposing matter in cellars or near 
houses, privies, and especially the contami- 
nation of drinking water. It is also of 
longer duration than typhus, there being 
at least three full weeks of the active fever, 
followed by several weeks' gi-adual conva- 
lescence, while In the average from typhus 
speedy recovery ensues at the end of the 
second week. Known also as Enteric and 
Gastric Fever. 

I^homania (ti-fo-ma'ni-a), n. The low 
muttering delirium which accompanies ty- 
phoid fever. 

T^lion (ti'fon), n. The Greek name of the 
Egyptian divinity Set, the personification 
of the principle of evil. 

Typhoon (ti-f6n'),« [Chinese tai- f ong, grent 
wind. The spelling has been Influenced by 
Gr. typhon, a violent whirlwind, also the 
name of a divinity.] One of the violent hur- 
ricanes which rage on the coasts of China and 
Japan and the neighbouring archipelago, oc- 
curring from May to November, being most 
frequent and disastrous in July, August, 
and September. 

Typhous (tiTus), a. Belating to typhus. 
^OTh- poison (tif'poi-zn), n. Poison or 
virus, which when admitted into the system 
produces typh-fever, or continued low fevers, 
as typhus or typhoid fevers. 

Tirphus (tl'fus), n. [Gr. typhos, stupor or 
coma. ] A species of continued fever attended 
by great debility. It is contagious or infec- 
tious, and often epidemic, bat is most prone 


to attack debilitated persons, and is aided 
in its proCTess by want of cleanliness, good 
food, and fresh air. With the sanitary reform 
of overcrowded localities, barracks, jails, 
ships, (tc., the prevalence of this plague has 
now been considerably diminished. Its at- 
tack is generally characterized by inordinate 
muscular and nervous debility, great de- 
pression of spirits, weariness, flying pains, 
sighing, and a frequent, small, and some- 
times fluttering pulse. The tongue Is foul 
and brown, and the taste impaired, and not 
unfrequently nausea and bilious vomiting 
prevail. About the fourth or fifth day an 
eruption of a deep livid colour appears on 
the abdomen, the spots of which do not 
disappear on pressure, as those of typhoid 
do. As the disease advances the deoility 
increases; the speech becomes inarticulate, 
muttering, and delirious, and there is a ten- 
dency to bleeding from the nose, mouth, 
and bowels. Typhus is frequently fatal, 
death in the majority of cases supervening 
before the fifteenth day after attack. This 
disease is also known as hospital fever, ship- 
fever, jail-fever, camp-fever, brain-fever, 
and spotted fever, and has sometimes been 
considered as an acute form of fever of 
which typhoid is a less virulent example. 
See Typhoid. 

T3^1c (tip'ik), a. Same as Typical, but less 
commonly used.— fever, a fever that 
is regular in its attacks, or tliat follows a 
particular type: opposed to erratic fever. 

Tsrpical (tlp'iK-al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
type ; having the character of a type ; as, 

(a) prefiguring or representing something; 
foreshadowing ; emblematic ; llgur.ative. 

The Levitical priesthood was only typical of the 
Christian. Atterbury. 

(b) In nat. hist, combining the character- 
istics of a group ; as, the typical species of 
a genus; the typical genus of a family. &c. 

T3i)lcally (tipik-al-li), adv. In a typical 
manner ; by way of image, symbol, or re- 
semblance. 

In the Eucharist he (Christ) is still fieured . . . more 
’ • • yey. Taylor. 


clearly, but still typically. 


that 
ow/ie. 


T3fpicalnes8 (tip'ik-al-nes), n. The state of 
being typical. 

Typii^catlon (tip'i-fl-ka"shon), n. The act 
of typifying. 

Tjnpiaer (tip'i-fi-6r). n. One who typifies. 
‘A modern typifier ytho deals only in simili- 
tudes and correspondences.’ Warburton. 
Typify (tip'i-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. typified; ppr. 
typifying. 1. 1'o represent by a type, symbol, 
image, form, or resemblance. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the poat 
was slain. Sir T. Prowi 

2. To exemplify; to type. 

Typo (ti'pO), n. An abbreviation of Typog- 
rapher; a compositor. [Colloq. ] 
T^fpocOBXny (ti'po-kos-mi), n. [Gr. typos, an 
impression, and kosinos, the world ] A re- 
presentation of the world. Bacon. [Rare.] 
iVpographer (ti-pog'raf-^r), n. [See Ty- 
pography.] A printer. ‘ An edition of this 
work, without date, place, or typographer.' 
T. Warton. 

Typographic, Typographical (ti-p6-graf'- 
iK, ti-p6-graf'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
printing; as, the tyvographic art; typngraph- 
teal errors. — 2. t Emblematic ; figurative ; 
typical. 

Typographically (ti-po-grafik-al-li), adv. 

1. By means of types ; after the manner of 
printers.— 2. Emblematically; figuratively. 

lOTOgraphy (ti-pog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. typos, 
type, and graphO, to write.] 1. The art of 
printing, or the operation of impressing 
letters and words on paper by types. 

Caxton taught us typography about th^ear 1474. 

yohnson. 

2. Emblematical or hieroglyphic representa- 
tion. Sir T. Bromie. 

TypOlite (ti'pd-llt), n. [Gr. typos, form, and 
nthos, stone.] An old name for a stone or 
fossil which has on it impressions or figures 
of plants and animals. 

Typology (tl poFo-ji), n. [Gr. typos, form, 
and logos, discourse.] The doctrine of types; 
a discourse on types, especially those of 
Scripture. 

T3rr (t6r), 71 . [Icel. T^r.] In northern, 
mythol the god of war and vie tor v. He Is 
the son of Odin, and the same as the Anglo- 
Saxon Tyw or Tin, See Tiu. 

Tyrant (ti'ran), v.t. To act the tyrant to; 
to tyrannize over. 

What glorie or what guerdon has thou (Love) found 
In feeQe ladies so sore. 


Spenser. 


Fate, fat, fftll; mfi, met. h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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Tyran,t Tyrannet (ti'ran), n. a tyrant. 
Spenser. 

T^annesst arran-es), n. A female tyrant. 
‘A most inBultins iyranness.’ Beau, dk FI 
TyrannlO (ti-ran'lk), a. Same as Tyranni- 
cal: chiefly occurring in poetry. ‘Brute 
violence, and proud tyrannicpov/eT.’ Milton. 
Tn:uillllcal(tl-rau'ik-al),a. [Fr. tyrannique, 
Qr. tyrannikos. See Tyrant.] Pertaining 
to a tyrant; suiting a tyrant; arbitrary; un- 
justly severe in government ; imperious ; 
despotic ; cruel; as, a tyrannical prince ; a 
tyrannical master; tyrannical government 
or power. 

You have contrived ... to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical. Shak. 

If the .spirit of a subject be rebellious, in a prince 
it will be tyrannical and intolerable, yer. Taylor, 

Tyrannically ( ti - ran ' ik - al - li ), adu. In a 
tyrannical manner; with unjust exercise of 
power; arbitrarily; oppressively. Shak. 
!ft^nnlcalneBS(ti-ran'ik-al-neB), n. Tyran- 
nical disposition or practice. 

Tyrannicldal (ti-ranl-sid"al), a. Relating 
to tyrannicide. 

Tyrannicide (ti-ran'i-sid), n. [L. tyrannus, 
tyrant, and ccedo, to kiU. ] 1. The act of 

killing a tyrant. 

It was in the most patient period of Roman .servi- 
tude that themes of tyrannicide made the ordinary 
exercise of boys at school. Burke. 

2. One who kills a tyrant. ‘A band of 
tyrannicides. ’ Moore. 

T37T flTin1dflft ftl-ran'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
insessorial birds, of which Tyrannus is the 
typical genus. See Tyrannus. 

T^annish t (tir'an-ish), a. Like a tyrant; 
tyrannical. ‘ The proud, tyrannish Roman. ’ 
Oower. 

Tjnrainnize (tir'an-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. tyr- 
annized; ppr. tyrannizing. [Fr. tyranniser.] 
To act the tyrant; to exercise arbitrary 
power; to rule with unjust and oppressive 
severity; to exercise unjust severity; as, a 
prince will often tyrannize over his sub- 
jects. ‘ Him that thus doth tyrannize o’er 
me.’ Shak. 

He does violence to his own faculties, tyrannizes 
over his own mind. Locke. 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without re|)roach or check. Shelley. 

Tyrannize (tir'an-iz), v.i. To overrule by 
tyranny; to tyrannize over* to oppress. 
Milton. 


Tsnrannous (tiFan-us), a. Tyrannical ; ar- 
bitrary; unjustly severe; despotic; oppres- 
sive; violent. ‘Hie tyrannous breathings 
of the north ’ (wind). Shak. ‘ This tyran- 
nous and despotic king.’ Sir W. Temple. 

And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong. Coleridge. 

Tyrannously (tir'an-us-li), adv. In a tyr- 
annous manner; ty ran nicely; oppressively; 
violently; cruelly. Spenser. 

Tjrrsuinua (ti-ran'nus), n. A geuus of iuses- 
sorial birds, having the bill straight, rather 
long, strong, the upper mandible rounded 
above, the point suddenly hooked. The 
birds of this genus, which is entirely Ame- 
rican, are noted for their boldness and 
fierceness, and will attack any ^gressor, 
even the eagle, in defence of their young. 
The best-known species is the tyrant-shrike 
(T. intrepidus). 

TyTSLnny (tir'an-i). n. [See Tyrant.] 

1 . Arbitrary or despotic exercise of power; 
oppressive conduct of a tyrant; cruel govern- 
ment or discipline; as, the tyranny of a 
master. ‘ Thy insulting tyranny. ' Shak. 

Where law ends tyranny begins. Pitt. 

2. Severity; rigour; Inclemency. 

The tyranny o’ th’ open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. Shak. 

— Despotism, Tyranny. See under Des- 
potism. 

T^ant (ti'rant), n. [0. E. tyran, tiran, 0. 
Fr. tiran, tirant, L. tyrannus, from Gr. 
tyrannos, a Doric form for koiranos, allied 
to kyros, kyrios, lord, master. The final t 
does not properly belong to the word, but 
has become appended to it, as in pheasant, 
peasant, <fec. ] 1 . Originally, In ancient 

Greece, one who had usurped the ruling 
power without the consent of the people 
or at the expense of the existing govern- 
ment; a usurper. Such a ruler, although 
he obtained his power illegally, did not 
always use it oppressively and violently; it 
was occasionally used humanely and bene- 
ficently. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 

That tyrant was Miltiades! Byron. 

Hence— 2. A monarch or other ruler or master 
who uses power to oppress those under him; 
a person who imposes burdens and hard- 
ships on those under his control which law 
and humanity do not authorize or which the 


purposes of government do not require; a 
despotic ruler; a cruel master; an oppressor. 

Love to a yielding heart is a king, to a resisting 
heart is a tyrant. Sir P. Sidney. 

I am subject to a tyrant, a sorcerer. Shak. 

8 . The tyrant-shrike or king-bird. 

Tyrant t (ti'rau^, v.i. To play the tyrant; 
to tyrannize. Fuller. 

T^ant-shrike (ti'rant-shrik), n. A North 
American insessorial bird, of the genus 
Tyrannus (T. intrepidus), remarkable for its 
bold and pi^acious dispositiou. Called 
also Tyrant Fly-catcher and King-bird. See 
Tyrannus. 

Tyre (tir), n. The tire of a wheel ; an old 
and now a common spelling. 

Tyrian (tlFi-an), n. A native of Tyre. 

Tyrian (tiFJ-an), a. l. Pertaining to the 
ancient Tyre.~2. Being of a purple colour. 
- Tyrian purple, a celebrated purple dye 
formerly prepared at Tyre from shell-flim. 
See Purpura, Murbx. 

Tyro (ti'rO), n. [L. tiro, a newly levied 
soldier, a young soldier.] A beginner in 
learning anything ; one who is employed in 
learning or who has only mastered the rudi- 
ments of any branch of knowledge; a no- 
vice. Qarth. [Also written Tiro.] 

T^OCinium (ti-rd-sin'l-um), n. Same as 
Tirociny. Gayton. 

T^^OCiny (ti'ro-sin-i), n. XL. tirocinium, 
first service or trial, from tiro. See Tyro.] 
The state of being a tyro, beginner, or 
learner; apprenticeship. Blount. 

T 3 n:’Ole 8 e (ti'rol-ez or tiFol-ez), a. Belonging 
or relating to the 'I’yrol; as, a Tyrolese air. 

T 3 rroleBe (ti'rol-§z or tlFo-lSz), n. sing, and 
vl. A native of the Tyrol; the people of the 
Tyrol. 

T 3 ^ 0 lleime(te-r 6 -li-en),n. [Fr.] A Tyrolese 
popular song or melody, especially one In 
which rapid alternation in melodic progres- 
sions of the natural and falsetto voice is 
introduced. 

Tyrolite (ti'rol-It), n. [From the Tyrol, 
where it occurs ] A fine azure-blue or ver- 
digris-green ore of copper, a carbonate of 
copper and arsenic. 

TyronlBm (ti'ron-izm), n. State of being a 
tyro. 

Tythe (tiTH), n. See Tithe. 

(tsar), 71. The Emperor of Russia. See 
Czar. 

Tzarina, Tzarltza (tsa-re'na, tsar-lt'sa), n. 
The Empress of Russia. See Czarina 


U. 


TJ. The twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel 
in the English alphabet. Its true primary 
sound was that which it still retains in must 
of the languages of Europe, that of oo in 
cool, tool, good, wood, &c., answering to the 
French ou in tour the sound being some- 
times short, sometimes long. This sound is 
one of the original Indo-European vowel- 
sounds. (See A.) In Anglo-Saxon the long 
sound was often marked with an accent to 
distinguish it from the short. The former 
has in modem English commonly become 
the diphthong ou or ow, as A. Sax, thU- 
thou, nH^now, miXth=mouth, &c. After r, 
however, and also after the sounds ah and 
zh, u has generally the old long sound, as in 
rule, truth, sure, &c. , and the same sound 
differently represented is still heard in room 
= A, Sax. rtXw, brook {vov\i)= k. Sax. briican. 
The old short sound of u is still retained in 
some words, as in bull, full, put, &c., but in 
general this sound became changed (appar- 
ently about the middle of the seventeenth 
century) to the sound heard in cut, tun, 
<fec., which was a new sound in English. 
In us, but, the u was originally long. This 
sound, which is very similar to that of the 
unaccented French e, is characteristic of 
English, and is often given to the other 
vowels, a, e, o, when unaccented, as in the 
words cavalry, sister, where the italicized 
vowels have almost, if not altopther, this 
indistinct, stifled u-sound. In the case of o 
this pronunciation is not confined to unac- 
cented vowels, as in numerous instances the 
accented o is exactly equivalent to this sound 
of u; for example, come, money, among, &c. 
The long sound that this letter commonly 
represents at the present day, as in mute. 


pure, duke, diffuse, &c. , is not a simple vowel, 
the u-sound having really an i-sound before 
it. This latter sound seems to have estab- 
lished itself about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Some speakers give u this 
sound even after r, but the letter is not com- 
monly so pronounced. Vulgar speakers, 
again, pronounce such words as duke, <fcc., 
as if they were written dook, <fec. ’I'ho 
words bury and busy (with their deriva- 
tives) exhibit solitary peculiarities in the 
pronunciation of this character. The sound 
of u in mute is also represented by other 
combinations, as by ue in due, ew In dew, 
and wt in suit. With regard to ue the re- 
mark has been made ‘ that it is used iii later 
spelling as a final u owing to a rule made 
by no one knows whom, no one knows why, 
and no one knows when, that no English 
word can end in u.’ {A.J. Ellis.) In pla^, 
rogue, &c., ue indicates that the preceding 
vowel is to be pronounced long and the g 
with its hard sound; in tongue, it is a useless 
excrescence. Besides the sound in suit, ui 
has several other sounds, as in build, guide, 
fruit, aiiguish, 7nosquito, <fcc. In buoy the u 
is no longer heard, and probably it never 
was heard in buy. In the best period of 
Roman literature the u-sound was expressed 
by the character V. The Anglo-Saxon al- 

S habet did not have the character V at all, 
le sound, when it occurred (as between two 
vowels) being represented by/, or occasion- 
ally by u. In later times u and v stood in- 
differently for either sound, the capital being 
generally written V. In the seventeenth 
century its special function was assigned to 
each, yet almost every dictionary continued 
to combine the u and v, and this was not 


quite given up till far on in the present cen- 
tury.— U, in chern. is the symbol of uranium. 
U.C., in dates belonging to Roman history, 
is a contraction for ab urbe condita, from 
the time the city was built; as, U.C. 400, the 
year of Rome 400. U.K., the United King- 

dom. U. P., in Scotland, United Presby- 
terian. U.S., United States. U. 8 . A., United 
States of America. 

UtoeroUBt (u'b^r-us), a. [L. uber, fruitful.] 
Yielding largely or copiously; productive; 
fruitful; copious. 

Here the women give suck, the uberons dug being 
thrown over their naked shoulder. Sir T. Herbert. 

liberty t (u'b 6 r-ti), n. [L. ubertas, from 
uber, fruitful or copious.] Fertility; fruit- 
fulness. Florio. 

TTblcatlon, Ubiety (fi-bi-ka'shon, u-bi'e-ti), 
n. [L ubi, where, j The state of being In a 
place; local relation; whereness. ‘If my 
ubiety did not so nearly resemble ubiquity.’ 
Southey. [Rare.] 

Among other solutions he suggests tliat the board 
affects the upper weight, which Ft docs not touch, by 
determining its ubication or whereness. Wheivell, 

Ublquarian (fl-bi-kw&'ri-an), a. Exist- 
ing everywhere ; ubiquitary ; ubiquitous. 
Cowper. [Rare.] 

UbiqulBt (d'bi-kwist), n. [Fr. ubiquiste, 
from L. ubique, everywhere, in every place, 
from ubi, wnere.] One of a sect of Luther- 
ans who sprung up In Germany about the 
year 1660. Tlielr distinguishing tenet was 
that the body of Christ is omnipresent, or 
in every place at the same time, and hence 
that he is corporeal^ present in the euchar- 
ist. Written also Ubiquitist, Uhiquitarian, 
Ubiquitary. 


ch, chain; th. Sc. loch; g, go\ j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, tcig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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TTblqultatre t (H-bik'wi-t&r), a. XJbiquitary. 
Howell. 

Ubiqultarian (^-bik'wi-t&'^ri-an), n. 1. One 
who exists everywhere.— 2. One of the sect 
called Ubiquists. See Ubiquist. 
TTbiquitarinesB (a-bikVi-ta-rl-nes), n. The 
state of being ublqultary; existence every- 
where. Fuller. 

Ublqilltary (<i"Wk'wi-ta-rl). a. Existing 
everywhere or in all places; ubiquitous. 

For wealth and an ubiquiUtry commerce none can 
excel her. HowtU. 

Ubiqultazy (u-bik'wi ta-ri), n. 1. One who 
exists everywhere. 

There is a nymph of a most curious and elaborate 
strain, light, all motion, an ubtquUary, she is every, 
where, ^antaste. B. yonson. 

2. A ubiquist. 

VbiquitiBt (Q-bik'wi-tist), n. Same as 
Ub^uitarian. 

Ubiquitous (h-bik'wi-tus), a. Existing or 
being everywhere; omnipresent. 
Ubiquitously (u-blk'wi-tus-li), adv. In a 
ubiquitous manner; in a manner involving 
real or apparent omnipresence. 

Ubiquity (u-bik'wi-ti), n. [See Ubiquitous, 
rfec.j 1. The state of being ubiquitous; exist- 
ing in all places or everywhere at the same 
time; omnipresence. Hooker.— 2. The doc- 
trines or beliefs of the Ubiquists. 

No one sequel urged by the apostles against the 
Galatians for joining circumcision with Christ but 
may be as well enforced against the Lutherans hold- 
ing ubiquity. Iz. li'alton. 

3. t Locality ; neighbourhood ; whereabout. 

‘ In any street in that ubiquity. ’ B. Jomon. 

Ubl supra (u'bi sfi'pra). [L.] In the place 
above mentioned ; marking reference to 
some passage or page before named. 
Uckewallist (uk-e-w^rist), n. [After Ucke 
Wallis, a native of Friesland, founder of the 
Beet] A member of a sect of rigid Ana- 
baptists, essentially the same as Mennonites, 
except that they hold that Judas and the 
other murderers of Christ are, or will be, 
saved. 

Udal (u'dal), a. [Icel. ddal, ancestral pos- 
sessions, allodium. See ALLODIUM.] A term 
applied to that right in land which pre- 
vailed in Northern Europe before tlie intro- 
duction of the feudal system. Udal tenure 
still prevails in Orkney and Shetland. This 
tenure, which was completed by undisturbed 
possession provable by witnesses, has been 
held by the Court of Session to be the same 
as allodial. 

Udaller, Udalman (u'dal-t'fr, u'dal-man), n. 
One who holds property by udal right; a 
freeholder without feudal dependencies. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Udder (ud'6r), n. [A. Sax. Mer, O.P'ris. uder, 

O.H.O. atar, Mod. G. enter; cog. L. uber, an 
udder, a teat, fertility; Or. outhar, an udder, 
the female breast, fertility; S^. Hdhar, 
Hdhas, an udder] 1. The glandular organ 
or bag of cows and other quadrupeds, in 
which the milk is secreted and retained for 
the nourishment of their young. 

The she-goat, 

Not without pain, dragged her distended udder. 

Prior. 

2. A teat or dug, [Rare.] 

A Holiness with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay coucliing head on ground. Shak. 

Uddered(ud'6rd),a, Furnished with udders. 

‘ The udder’ d cow.' Oay. 

Udderless (Ud'er-Ies), a. Destitute of an 
udder; hence, deprived of nourishment from 
a mother; motherless. ‘Gentle girls who 
foster up udderless lambs.’ Keats. 
Udometer (u-dom'et-6r), n. [L, udus, moist, 
wet, and Gr. rnetron, measure.] A pluvio- 
meter; a rain-gauge (which see). 

Ugh (U), interi. An expression of horror or 
recoil: usually accompanied by a shudder. 
Uglesomet (uga-Bum), a. Ugly. ‘such an 
uglesome countenance.' Latimer. 

Ifellfly (ugfli-fl), v.t. To make ugly; to dis- 
fl^re. [Rare.] 

She is certainly, in my eyes, the most completely a 
beauty of any woman I ever saw. . . . She uglifies 
everything near her. Miss Burney. 

Uglily (ug'U-li), adv. In an ugly manner; 
with deformity. 

UglineSB (ug'li-nes), n. The quality of being 
Ugly; (a) want of beauty; deformity of per- 
son ; as, old age and ugliness, (b) Moral re- 
pulsiveness. *Vice in its own pure native 
ugliness.* Crabbe. (c) Ill-nature; crossness. 
[American.] 

Ugly (ugOl), a. [O.E. uggely, ualike, also ug- 
some, dreadful, ugly— -a Scandinavian word; 
IceL uggligr, dreadful, terrible, uggr, fear ; 


Prov. E, and So. uo, to disgust ; Icel. ugga, 
to fear; perhaps allied to A. Sax. 6ga, dread, 
great fear: comp, also the interjection ugh I] 

1. Possessing qualities opposite to beauty; 
offensive to the sight; of disagreeable or 
loathsome aspect; deformed; as, an ugly 
person; an«^«yface. ‘So full of sights, 
of ghastly dreams.' Shak. 

The ugliest man was he who came to Troy ; 

With squinting eyes and one distorted foot. Derby. 

2. Morally repulsive; hateful. —3. Ill-natured; 
cross-grained; ill-conditioned. [American.] 
—An ugly customer, a troublesome or dan- 
gerous person to deal with or tackle. [Colloq. ] 

Ugly (ug'li), n. A kind of shade Which was 
worn by ladies in front of their bonnets 
to defend the face from the sun, ‘ When- 
ever she assumed her Murray, xtgly, and 
railway-bag.’ Mrs. Gore. 

Ugrian (o'gri-an), a. [After name of a Fin- 
nish tribe, ] Applied to the Finnic group of 
Turanian peoples, comprising the Lapps, 
Finns, and Magyars or Hung^ans, as also 
their tongues. By some used as equivalent 
to Uralo- Altaic or Turanian. 

Ugric (b'grik), a. Same as Ugrian. 

UgBome (ug'sum), a. Ugly; hideous; dis- 
gusting; loathsome. ‘The ugsome sights I 
saw.' Surrey. ‘An ill-shaped, and 

most uncouui dwarf.’ Sir W. Scott. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

UgsomeneBB (ug'sum-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ugsome; ugliness. ‘The 
of death.’ Latimer. [Now only 

provincial.] 

Uhlan (b'lan or u'lan), n. [Polish ulan, a 
lancer, an uhlan, from ula, a lance. The 
word is of Tartar origin.] The name of a 
variety of light cavalry of Asiatic origin, in 
troduced first into Poland by Tartar colon 
ists. Uhlans are employed by the Russian 
Austro-Hungarian, and German armies 
The Germans have used them very effec 
tually in their wars, particularly in skir- 
mishing, reconnoitring, and scouring the 
country in advance of their armies. Written 
also Ulan. 

Ukase (u-kas'J.n. [Rus. . from toshow, ] 

A Russian edict or order, legislative or ad- 
ministrative, emanating from the govern- 
ment. Ukases have the force of laws till 
they are annulled by subsequent decisions. 
A collection of the ukases issued at different 

S eriods, made by order of the Emperor 
icholas in 1827, and supplemented since 
year by year, constitutes the legal code of 
the Russian Empire. 

Ulan (o'lan or u'lan), n. See UHLAN. 

Ulcer (ul's^r). n. (Fr. ulcere, from L. ulcus, 
ulceris, akin to Gr. helkos, an ulcer.] A 
sore in any of the soft parts of the body, 
either open to the surface or to some na- 
tural cavity, and attended with a secretion 
of pus or some kind of discharge. Ulcers are 
of various kinds, as scorbutic, cancerous, 
scrofulotis, &c. 

Ulcer (ul'sSr), v.t To ulcerate. Fuller. 
[Rare, ] 

Ulcerable (ur86r-a-l)l),a. Capable of becom- 
ing ulcerated. 

Ulcerate (ul'86r-at), v.t. pret. &pp. ulcerated, 
ppr. ulcerating. [L. ulccro, ulceratum. See 
Ulcer.] To affect with au ulcer or with 
ulcers. Harvey. 

Ulcerate (ul's6r-at), v. i. To become ulcerous. 
Ulceration (ul-sSr-a'shon), n. [L. ulcera- 
tio. See Ulcer.] l. The process of form- 
ing into an ulcer, or the process of becom- 
ing ulcerous; the state of being ulcerated. — 
2. An ulcer. 

Tlic effects of mercury on ulcerations are manifest. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ulcerative (ul'ser-at-iv), a. Of or relating 
to ulcers; as, an ulcerative process. 

Ulcered (ul'sfirdx a. Having become an 
ulcer; affected with an ulcer; ulcerated. 
Ulcerous (ul'afer-us), a. l. Having the na- 
ture or character of an ulcer ; discharging 
purulent or other matter. ‘ Ulcerous sores. 
Shak. — 2. Affected with an ulcer or with 
ulcers, ‘ Strangely-visited people, all swoln 
and ulcerous.* Shak. 

Ulcerously (ul'ser-us-ll), adv. In an ulcer- 
ous manner, 

UloeroUBneSB (Ul'ser-us-nes), w. The state 
of being ulcerous. 

UlcuBcle, Ulcuscttle (uncus-i, ui-kusTcoi), 
n, [L. ulcuseulum, from ulcus. See Ulcer,] 

A little ulcer. [Rare.] 

Ule (file), n. The ule-tree (which see). 
Ulema (b'le-mH), n, f Ar. iUenut, pi of dlim 
wise, learned, from alima, to know.] The 
collective name of the hierarchical corpora- 
tion of learned men In Turkey, who have 


the advantages of freedom from military 
service, fumlshing judges, ministers of 
mosques, professors, and having charge of 
the department of government relating to 
sacred matters. This body Is composed of 
the Imams or ministers of religion, the 
Muftis or doctors of law, and the Cadis or 
administrators of justice. 

Ule>tree (uie-trS), n. a Mexican tree, a 
species of Castilloa (C. elastiea), from the 
milky juice of which caoutchouc is obtained. 
Ulez (G'leks), n. [L. ulex, a shrub resem- 
bling rosemary.] Furze, a genus of plants. 
See Furze. 

UUglnOBe (u-lij'ln-bs), a. [L. uliao, uliginis, 
moisture.] 1. Uliginous.— 2. In oot growing 
In swampy places. 

UUgtnoUB (d-lijln-us), a. [L. uligmosus, 
from uligo, ooziness.] Muddy; oozy; slimy. 
Woodward. 

Ulla,ge (ul'&j), n. [0. or Prov. Fr. euUage, 
ullage; also ouillage, oeillage {'oeillage de 
vin, the filling up of leaky wine vessels.’ 
Cot^ave), from euiller, euillier, ouiller, 
aeiller, &c., to fill up a vessel that has leaked, 
to fill up to the bunghole, from ceil, the eye, 
the bunghole, from L. oculus, the eye. See 
Ocular.] In com. the wantage of casks of 
liquor, or what a cask wants of being full. 
UHmaxmlte (uTman-it), n. [After Ulhnann, 
by whom It was analysed.] A sulphide of 
nickel and antimony, part of the latter being 
frequently replaced by arsenic. It gener- 
ally occurs massive with a granular struc- 
ture, and is of a gray colour with a metallic 
lustre. 

UlmaceSB (ul-mfi'se-6), n.pl. A nat. order of 
incomplete exogens, of which the genus 
Ulmus or elm is the type. It is neany re- 
lated to Urticacero, from which it differs 
only in having a two-celled fruit, and her- 
maphrodite flowers. It consists of trees or 
shrubs, which have scabrous, alternate, 
simple, deciduous leaves and fugacious sti- 
pules. The genera included In it are Plan- 
era, Ulmus, and Holoptelea. The species 
are natives of the north of Asia, the moun- 
tains of India, China, North America, and 
Europe, In the latter of which countries 
they form valuable timber-trees. 
UlmaceoUB (ul-ma'shus), a. In bot. of or 
pertaining to the Ulmaceas. 

UlxniC (ul'mlk), a. [L. i/fwwji, an elm.] Ap- 
plied to an acid produced by decaying vege- 
table matter, now generally called hu7nic 
acid. See U LMIN. 

Ulmin (ul'min), n. [L. ulmus, an elm.] 1. A 
name given to the various substances which 
are present in vegetable mould, peat, Ac. 
The name has also been applied to the dark- 
brown substance which exudes from the 
oak, elm, and various other trees. It has 
also been called Humus, Humin, Geine. 
See Humus. ~2. A brown pigment produced 
by the action of strong acids or alkalies on 
various organic bodies, especially by heat- 
ing treacle or alcohol with strong siilphuric 
acid, thoroughly washing tlie residue with 
water, then triturating it with gum, and 
drying the mixture. 

UlxnouB (urmuB), a. In chon, applied to a 
group of brown or black substances, in 
which ulmin or ulmic acid is present, oc- 
curring in vegetable mould, peat, &c.; hu- 
mous. 

UlmUB (ul'raus), n. [L. , an elm, a word cog. 
with E. elm.] The elm, a genus of plants, 
the type of the nat. order Ulmaceae. It 
includes about thirteen species, all trees, 
some of them attaining a great size and age. 
U. carnpestris is the common English or 
small-leaved elm; U. montana, the wych- 
elm. See Elm. 

Ulna (urua), n. [L ] 1. In anaf. the larger 



(t, Shaft of ulna, b. Olecranon process, c, Coro- 
noid process, d, Styloid process of Ulna, e. Inter- 
osseous process of Ulna. Styloid proce.ss of Ra- 
dius. g. Head of Radius, h, Interosseous ridge of 
Radius. 

of the two hones of the forearm, reaching 
from the elbow to the wrist. Its upper ex- 
tremity forms the point of the elbow. Its 


Fite, fttr, fat, fall; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; il, 8c. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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chief use seems to be to support and regu- 
late the motions of the r^ius, the other 
bone of the forearm.— 2. In old law, an ell. 

Ulna^e (urn&J), n. Same as Alnage. 

Ulnager (urna-jfir), n. Same as Alnager. 

Ulnar (ul'n6r), a. Pertaining to the ulna; as, 
the ulnar nerve. The ulnar muscles, two 
muscles of the forearm, one of which assists 
in bending the arm, and the other in extend- 
ing it. 

UlOdendron (fi-ie-den'dron), n. [Gr. ouU, 
a scar, and dendron, a tree.] A genus of 
fossil trees in the coal formation. They 
have their stems covered with rhomboidal 
scales, with two rows of oval or circular 
scars (whence the name) arranged verti- 
cally, probably representing the cicatrices 
produced by the bases of cones, branches, 
or leaf-stalks. They are supposed to have 
been cryptogams allied to Lycopodium. 
Ulorrhagla (fi-lor-ra'ji-a), n. See Oulor- 

RHAOT. 

Ulotriehan (d-lofri-kan), n. One of the 
Ulotrichi. 

Ulotrlchi (u-lot'ri-k!), n.pl. [Gr. oulos, crisp, 
and thrix, trichos, hair.] Crisp- or woolly- 
haired people. One of the two great divisions 
Into which Huxley has classified man, in ac- 
cordance with the character of the hair, 
the other division being the Leiotrichi, or 
smooth-haired people. The Ulotrichi com- 
prise the Negroes, Bushmen, Malays, Ac. 

UlOtrichiOUB (u-lot'ri-kus), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Ulotrichi. 

Ulster (uUst^r), a. Of or pertaining to 
Ulster, the northern province of Ireland. — 
Ulster (yiistorn. See under TKNANT-iilGHT. 
— Ulster king-at-anns, the chief heraldic 
officer for Ireland, whose office was created 
by Edward VI. in 1662. 

Ulster (ul'st6r), n. 1. A long loose overcoat 
for either a male or a female, originally 
made of frieze cloth in Ulster.— 2. The Ulster 
king-at-arms. 

Uls^r-badge (urst^ir-baj), n. In her. the 
badge of the province of Ulster, a sinister 
hand, erect, open, and couped at the wrist 
^ules). This ‘ red hand’ was assigned by King 
James I. as a badge of the baronets whose 
duty it was to colonize Ulster. See Baronet. 

Ulterior (ul-te'ri-or), a. [L. compar. from 
niter, beyond, further. See Ultra.] 1. Being 
or situated beyond or on the further side of 
any line or boundary.— 2. Not at present in 
view or consideration ; in the future or in 
the background; more remote; distant; as, 
what ulterior measures will be adopted is 
uncertain ; I do not know his ulterior ob- 
ject. ‘ Tlie ulterior accomplishment of that 
part of Scripture.’ Bogle. 

Ulterior (ul-te'ri-or), n. The further side; 
the remote part. Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Ulteriorly (ul-te'ri-or-li), adv. In an ulte- 
rior manner; more distantly; remotely. 

Ultima (uTti-ma), a. [L.] Most remote; 
farthest; final; last. — f/tri’nwi rafm, the last 
reason or argument — Uffima ratio regum, 
the last reason of kings, resort to arms or 
•war. ~~ Ultima thule. See THULE. 

Ultima (urti-ma), n. In gram, the last syl- 
lable of a word. 

Ultimate (uTti-mat), a. [L. uUimus, last, 
furtliest, superl. of niter. See Ulterior, 
Ultra.] 1. Furthest; most remote in 
place.— 2. Last; terminating; final, in time. 
‘My ultimate repose.’ Milton. — 3. Last 
in a train of projp'ession or consequences; 
arrived at as a nnal result; such that we 
cannot go beyond; being that to which all 
the rest is directed, as to the main object; 
as, the ultimate end of our actions should 
be the glory of God ; the ultimate end and 
aim of men is to be happy. ‘Those ulti- 
mate truths and those universal laws of 
thought which we cannot rationally con- 
tradict.’ Coleridge. — Incapable of fur- 
ther resolution or analysis; incapable of 
further division or separation; as, the ulti- 
mate elements of a body .—Ultimate ana- 
lysis, in chem. the resolution of a substance 
into its absolute elements; opposed to proxi- 
mate analysis, or the resolution of a sub- 
stance into its constituent compounds.— 
Prime and ultimate ratios. See under 
Ratio. — Final, Conclusive, Ultimate. See 
under Final. 

Ultimately (ul'ti-m&t-li), adv. As an ulti- 
mate or ftnal result; at last; in the end or 
lost consequence; as, afflictions may ulti- 
mately prove blessings. 

Ultlmation t (ul-tl-mft'shon), n. A last offer 
or concession; an ultimatum. 

Lord Bolingl>roke was authorized to know the real 
uitimaticH otFrance. S7o\/t. 


Ultlmatiun (ul-ti-m&'tum), n. pi. Ultima- 
tums (ul-ti-ma’tumz) or ITltlmata (ul-ti- 
m&'ta). [L.] Any final proposal or state- 
ment of conditions; especially, in diplo- 
matic negotiations, the final terms of the 
one party, the rejection of which often in- 
volves an immediate rupture of diplomatic 
relations and a declaration of war. 

He delivered to the mediators an ■ultimatum, im- 
portine that he adhered to the treaties of Westphadia 
and Nimeguen. Smollett. 

Ultlmet (uTtlm), a. Ultimate. Bacon. 

Ultimltyt (ul-tim'i-tl), n. The last stage or 
consequence. Bacon. 

Ultimo (uFti-m6), n. [L. ultimo mense, in 
the last month.] The month which pre- 
ceded the present; last mouth, as distin- 
guished from the current or present month 
and all others. It is usually contracted to 
ult; as, parliament met on the 12th ult. 

Ultlmus lissres (uUti-mus he’rez). [L.] 
In law, the last or remote heir. Thus, in 
cases of Intestate succession, failing rela- 
tions of every kind, the succession devolves 
on the crown as ultimus hceres. 

Ultiont (ul'shon), n. [L. ultio, ultionis, 
from ulciscor, to take vengeance on.] Re- 
venge. ‘To do good for evil, a soft and 
melting ultion. ’ Sir T. Browne. 

Ultra (ul'tra). [Compounded of uls, beyond, 
from pronominal root il, whence ille, that 
person, he, and -tra, as in contra, intra, Ac. 
iSee Contra.) Outrage, which seems to he 
from out and rage, is really from this 
word.] A Latin preposition signifying be- 
yond, used (1) as a prefix, in sense of (a) 
beyond; on further side of: chiefly with 
words implying natural objects forming 
great barriers, boundaries, or landmarks; 
as, ultramarine, ultramontane, ultramun- 
dane. (b) Exceedingly; excessively; beyond 
what is reasonable, natural, or right: with 
words admitting of degrees, frequently em- 
ployed in this sense in political and polemical 
terms; as, ultra-comervative, -liberal, 
ultra-radical, itffm-catholic, and the like. 
(2) As an independent adjective, to signify 
beyond due limit; extreme; extravagant; 
as, ultra measures. ‘The extreme or ultra 
party. ’ Milman. (3) As a noun, to signify 
one who advocates extreme views or mea- 
sures; an ultraist. 

The Ultras would have owned him for their leader, 
and would have .admitted that he went beyond them 
in uneompromiaing consistency. Brougham. 

Ultraget (uFtraj), n. [L. ultra. See above.] 
Outrage. 

Ultralsm (uFtra-izm), n. The principles of 
ultras, or men who advocate extreme mea- 
sures, as a radical reform, Ac. See Ultra. 

Ultraist (urtra-ist), n. One who pushes a 
principle or measure to extremes; one who 
advocates extreme measures ; an ultra. 

Ultramarine (urtra-ma-r5n"), a. [L, ultra, 
beyond, and rnarinus, marine.] Situated 
or being beyond the sea. ‘ The loss of the 
ultramarine colonies lightened the expenses 
of France.’ Burke. 

Ultramarine (ul'tra-ma-ren"), n. [From 
lapis lazuli being brought from beyond sea. 
See above.] 1. A beautiful and durable sky- 
blue; a colour formed of the mineral called 
lapis lazuli. This substance is mtich valued 
by painters, on account of the beauty and 
permanence of its colour, both for oil and 
water painting. The colour of ultramarine 
appears to be due to the presence of sul- 
phide of sodium. Artificial ultramarine is 
prepared by heating sulphide of sodium 
with a mixture of silicic acid and alumina. 
Artificial ultramarine thus prepared is sold 
at a moderate price. The finer specimens 
are quite equal to the native ultramarine, 
and much less expensive.— 2. Azure-stone. 
—Ultramarine ashes, the residuum of lapis 
lazuli after the ultramarine has been ex- 
tracted. This pigment was used by the old 
mastei's as a middle or neutral tint for flesh, 
skies, and draperies; it is a purer and ten- 
derer gray than that produced by mixture 
of more positive colours. Fairholt. 

Ultramontane (ul-tra-mon'tan), a. [Fr. uL 
tramontain, from L. ultra, beyond, and mon- 
tanus, from mons, mountain.] Being or lying 
beyond the mountains: tramontane; speci- 
fically. (a) lying or belonging to the north 
of the Alps, in reference to Italy: the 
sense in which the epithet was originally 
used. Tramontane is now more generally 
employed. (6) Lying to the south of the 
Alps, that is beyond the mountains as re- 
gards the countries to the north of the 
Alps; Italian; specifically, of or belonging 
to the Italian or ultra-papal party in the 


Church of Rome ; holding the doctrines of 
ultraraontanism; as, uffmmonfane opinions. 
This is the sense in which the word is com- 
monly used In English. See below. 
Ultramontane (Ul-tra-mon'tan), n. A fo- 
reigner; one who resides beyona the moun- 
tains; specifically, {a) one wlio i-esides north 
of the Alps. Hence, one maintaining the 
rights of the northern churches, as the Gal- 
ilean, in opposition to the claims of univer- 
sal supremacy put forth for the popes; one 
unfavourable to papal claims of supremacy 
and infallibility, and who held that council 
and pojie combined were alone supreme 
and infallible. [In this sense now obsolete.] 

He is an ultramontane, of which sort there have 
been none (popes) these fifty years. Bacon. 

To the petition of the Bannerets of Rome for a 
promotion of Cardinals, he (Pope Urban) openly 
avowed his design to make so large a nomination 
that tlie Italians should resume Uieir ascendancy 
over the Ultramontanes. Milman. 

(b) One who belongs to the Italian or ultra- 
papal party in the Church of Rome; ohe 
holding the doctrines of ultramontanlsm. 

Ultramontanlsm (ul-tra-mon'tAn-izm), n. 
The doctrines of ultramontanists; the views 
of that party in the Church of Rome who 
place an absolute authority In matters of 
faith and discipline in the hands of the 
pope. In opposition to the views of the 
party who would place the national churches, 
such as the Galilean, in partial independ- 
ence of the Roman curia, and make the 
pope subordinate to the statutes of an 
(Bcumenical council. According to ultra- 
montanism the pope is superior to general 
councils, independent of their decrees, and 
considered to be the source of all jurisdic- 
tion in the church. The Vatican Council of 
1870 virtually established the views of ul- 
tramontanism as dogmas of the church. 

Ultramontanlst (ul-tra-mon'tan-lst), n. 
One of the ultramontane party; a promoter 
of ultramontanism. 

Ultramundane ( ul-tra-mun'dan ), a. [L. 
ultra, and mundus, world.] Being beyond 
the world, or beyond the limits of our sys- 
tem. ‘Ultramundane spaces.’ Boyle. 

Ultra vires (ul'tra vi'rez), [L ] Beyond 
one's power; specifically, beyond the power 
of a person, court, or corporation legally or 
constitutionally. 

Ultroneous (ul-tr6'ne-us), a. [L. ultroneus, 
from ultro, of one’s own accord.] Sponta- 
neous ; voluntary. ‘ A spontaneous offer, 
and ultroneous seeking of opportunities.’ 
Jer. Taylor.— Ultroneous witness, in Scots 
law, a witness who offers his testimony 
without being regularly cited. 

Ultroneously (ul-trd'ne-us-li), adv. In an 
ultroneous manner; of one's own free-will. 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Ululant (ul'u-lant), a. THulating; howling. 

Ululate (ul'u-lat), v. i. [L. idulo, ululatum, 
to bowl.] To howl, as a dog or wolf. Sir 

T. Herbert. 

Ululatlon (ui-u-la'shon), n. A howling, as 
of the wolf or dog; a wailing. ‘ 'The mula- 
tion of vengeance ascended.' De Quincey. 

Ulva (ul'va), n. [L. ulva, sedge, allied to 
ulmus, an elm.] Green laver, a genus of 
cryptogamic plants, nat. order Algae, and 
type of the tribe Ulvaceco, distinguished by 
having a flat membranaceous frond of a 
green colour, with its reproductive granules 
arranged in fours. Some species are British. 

U. latissima, broad green laver, and U. lac- 
tuca, lettuce green laver, are edible. 

Ulvacese (ul-va'se-e), n. pi. a tribe of crypto- 
gamic plants, nat. order Alga), It includes 
plants which are found In the sea, in fresh- 
water, or on the damp ground. The flat or 
tubular frond is generally of a herbaceous 
green or fine purple colour, and of a thin, 
tender, membranaceous, reticulated struc- 
ture, rarely gelatinous; the fruit consists of 
zoospores furnished with two or four lash- 
shaped appendages. The tribe includes 
about ten genera, of which five are British, 
viz. Porphyra, Ulva, Tetraspora, Entermor- 
pha, ana Bangia. 

injrie (Ul'yg), n. Oil. [Scotch.] 

Uma (b'ma), n. In Hind. myth, one of the 
names given to the consort of Siva. See 
DURGA. 

Umbel (ura'bel), n. [L. umbella, a little 
shade, dim. of umbra, a shade.] A particu- 
lar mode of inflorescence or flowering, which 
consists of a number of flower-stalks or 
pedicels, nearly equal in length, spreading 
from a common centre, their summits form- 
ing a level, convex, or even globose surface, 
more rarely a concave one, as in the carrot. 
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It is simple or compound. A simple umbel 
is when only a single flower is seated on 
each pedicel, as in Butomusumbellatus, &c. 
When the pri- 
mary pedicels 
have other 
smaller pedi- 
cels, which 
form of them- 
selves a smaller 
umbel (as in 
nearly all the 
members of the 
nat. order Um- 
bellifersB), the 
umbel is said 
to be com- 
pound, and the Umbcl of Hemlock, 

smaller umbels 

are called umbellules or umbellets. The 
whole assemblage of the umbels is called 
the universal ui^el, and the secondary um- 
bels or umbellules are called partial umbels. 
Umbella (um-bel'a), n. In hot. an umbel. 
Umbellal, Umbellar (um-beral, um-beT- 
ttr), a. Pertaining to an umbel; having the 
form of an umbel. 

Umbellate, Umbellated (um1[}el-at. um'- 
bel-at-ed), a. Bearing umbels; pertaining 
to an umbel; umbel-like; as, umbellate 
plants or flowers. 

ifmbellet (um'bel-et), n. A little or partial 
umbel; an umbel formed at the end of one 
of the rays of another umbel; an umbel- 
lule. 

UmbelUfer (um-bePi-f6r), n. [L. umbella, a 
little shade, and fero, to bear.] In hot a 
plant producing an umbel. 
umbelllfersB (um-beMif6r-e). n. pi. An ex- 
tensive and important nat. order of plants, 
the flowers of which are almost always in 
regular compoimd umbels, each blossom 
having five stamens and two stigmas. The 
plants of this order are natives chiefly of the 
northern parts of the northern hemisphere, 
inhabiting groves, thickets, plains, marshes, 
and waste places. They are herbs, seldom 
shrubs, with fistular furrowed stems. The 
leaves are in most cases divided; they are 
idtemate, and all of them embrace or clasp 
the stem by a sheathing petiole. The small 
flowers are white, pink, yellow, or blue. 
The fruit consists of two indehiscent dor- 
sally or laterally compressed ridged carpels 
separated by a commissure. The seed is 
pendulous, and contains a large quantity of 
albumen in proportion to the size of the 
embryo. There are about 152 genera and 
1800 species. Some are very poisonous, as 
hemlock, fool's parsley, and others; others 
are esculents, as celery, carrots, and pars- 
nips; many yield aromatics, as caraway, 
coriander, dill, anise; a few secrete a foetid 
gum-resin, much used in medicine, as asa- 
fetida, galbanum,opopanaz,and sagapenum. 
Umbelliferous (urn-bel-lif'er-us). a. [See 
Umbellifer.] Producing the inflorescence 
called an umbel; bearing umbels; as, um- 
belliferous plants. 

UmlMllule (um'bel-lul), n. A partial um- 
bel; an umbellet. See Umbel. 

Umber (um'b6r), n. [L. umbra, a shade, or 
from Umbria, a district of Italy, where, ac- 
cording to some, it was first obtained, j A 
well-known pigment, of an olive-brown 
colour in its raw state, but much redder 
when burnt. It occurs either naturally in 
veins and beds, or is prepared artiflcially 
from various admixtures. The umber proper 
of the mineralogist is a soft earthy combina- 
tion of the peroxides of iron and manganese, 
with minor proportions of silica, alumina, 
and water. The commercial varieties are 
known as Turkey umber, raw and burnt, 
and English umber, the latter being an arti- 
ficial oenrey admixture. 

ni put myself in {>oor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber smirch my face. 

.Shak. 

Also used adjectively. ‘The umber shade 
that hides the blush of waking day.’ Jrrake. 
Umber (um'ber), v.t. To colour with uml)cr; 
to shade or darken. ‘ To dye your beard and 
umber o'er your face.’ B. Jonson. 

Umber (um^ber), n. l. a teleostean fish of 
the salmon family, called the grayling {Thy- 
maUus vulgaris). See Oraylinq,— 2. Same 
as Umbre.S. Same as Umbriere. 

Umbery ( um'ber-i), o. Of or pertaining to 
umber; of the colour of umber; dark brown; 
dark: dusky. 

Umbillct (um-biTik), n. Same as Umbilicus. 
Umbilic (um-biTik). a. Same as Umbilical. 
UmbillClU (um-blllk-al or um-bi-lTkai), a. 


[L. umbilicus, the navel.] Of or pertaining 
to the navel; formed in the middle like a 
navel; navel-shaped; central; as, umbilical 
vessels; umbilical region. 

The chapter-house is large, supported as to its 
arched roof by one umbilical pillar. Defoe. 

— Umbilical arteries, in anat. certain ar- 
teries which exist only in the fetus, conveying 
a part of the blood sent to the fetus by the 
umbilical vein to the placenta. Their offleo 
ceases when respiration is established, — Um- 
bilical cord, (a) in anat the navel-string. 

(b) In bot an elongation of the placenta in 
the form of a little cord; a funicle.— t7'?n6t7i- 
cal points, in math, same as Foci. See Focus, 

— Umbilical ring, in anat. a fibrous ring 
which surrounds the aperture of the umbili- 
cus, and through which umbilical hernia oc- 
curs in children. — Umbilical vein, in ayiat a 
vein which arises from the placenta, and ter- 
minates at the fissure on the inferior surface 
of the liver of the fetus, to which it conveys 
the blood necessary for its nutrition. — Um- 
bilical vessels, (a) in anat the umbilical ar- 
teries and vein, (b) In bot the small vessels 
which pass from the heart of the seed into 
the side seed-lobes, through which the germ 
is nourished. 

Umbilicate, Umbilicated ( um-birik-at, 
um-bil'ik-at-ed), a. Navel-shaped; depressed 
in the middle like a navel ; specifically, in 
bot. fixed to a stalk by a point m the centre. 

Umbilicus (um-bi-ll'kus), n. [L. umbilicus. ] 
1. In anat the navel.— 2. In bot (a) an old 
generic name for the wall pennywort or na- 
velwort, now frequently classed in the genus 
Cotyledon, (b) The part of a seed by which 
it is attached to the placenta ; the hilum. 

(c) A depression or elevation about the centre 
of a given surface. Henslow. In conchol. 
a cii'cular depression in 
the base of the lower 
whorl or body of many 
spiral univalves, and com- 
mon to most of the Tro- 
chidie. — 4. In antig. an 
ornamented or painted 
ball or boss fastened at 
each end of the stick on umbilicus of a Shell 
which manuscripts were —Helix lapidda. 
rolled. — 6 . In geom.a term 

used by the older geometers as synonymous 
with focus ; but, in modern works, a point 
in a surface through wliich all lines of cur- 
vature pass. 

Umble-pie (um'bl-pi), n. A pie made of the 
umbles or entrails of a deer.— To eat umble- 

f »ie, to humiliate one’s self abjectly. See 
lUMBLE-PIE, NUMBLES. 

Umbles (um'blz), n. pi. [ For numbles (which 
see).] The entrails of a deer; hence, some- 
times entrails in general. Written also 
Humbles. 

Umbo (uin'bo), n. [L] 1. 'The boss or pro- 
tuberant part of a shield. Swift— 2. In bot. 
the knob in the centre of the pileus or hat 
of the fungus tribe,— 3. In conch, that point 
of a bivalve shell situated immediately above 
the hinge; the beak. 

Umbonate, Umbonated (um'b5-nat, um'- 
bd-nat-ed), a. 1. Bossed; knobbed in the 
centre. — 2. In bot round with a projecting 
point in the centre, as the pileus of many 
species of Agaricus. 

UmbOXlUlate (um-bon'fi-lat), a. in bot. ter- 
minated by a very small boss or nipple. 
Umbra (um'bra), n. [L., a shadow.] 
1. Among the Romans, one who went to a 
feast merely at the solicitation of one In- 
vited, so called because he followed the guest 
as a shadow.— 2. In astron.(a) a term applied 
to the total shadow of the earth or moon in 
an eclipse, or to the dark cone projected from 
a planet or satellite on the side opposite to 
the sun. See Penumbra. (6) 'The dark 
central portion of a sun-spot, which is sur- 
rounded by a brighter annular portion called 
the penumbra. 

Umbraced (um'br^t), a. In her. same as 
Vambraced. 

Umbraclet (um'brak-l), n. [L. umbrae alum, 
dim. of umbra, a shade.] A shade; umbrage. 
Davies. 

UmbractdlferouB (um-brak'u-lif"6r-u8), a. 
[L. umbraculum, anything that funiishes a 
shade, audfero, to bear] In bot. bearing a 
body in the form of an expanded umbrella. 
Umbracullform(um-brak'a-li-form),a. [See 
above.] Fonning a shade; umbrella-shaped, 
as a mushroom. 

Umbraculum (um-brak'fl-Ium), n. [L. , dim. 
of umbra, a shade ] In bot. a term applied 
to certain umbrella-shaped appendages. 
Umbrage (umT»r&j),n. [O.Pr,um6rai^e,Mod. 


Ft. ombrage, from L. umbra, a shade.] 1. A 
shade; a shadow; obscurity. ‘In the dark 
umbrage of a green hill’s shade.' Byron.— 

2. That which affords a shade; specifically, a 
screen of trees or foliage. ‘Where highest 
woods. Impenetrable to star or sun-fight, 
spread their umbrage broad.’ Milton.— 

3. Shadow; shade; slight appearance or show. 

It is also evident that St. Peter did not carry him- 
self so as to give the least overture or umbrage to 
make any one suspect he had any such pre-eminence. 

fer. Taylor. 

The opinion carries no show of trutn nor umbrage 
of reason on its^ide. U'oodward. 

4. The feeling of being overshadowed ; jea- 
lousy of another, as standing in one’s light 
or way; hence, suspicion of injury; offence; 
resentment. 

It will not be convenient to give him any umbrage,. 
by seeing me with another person. Dryden. 

Umbrageous (um-bra'jus), a. [Fr. ombra- 
geux. See Umbrage.] 1. Shading; forming 
a shade; as, umbrageotis trees or foliage.— 

2. Shady; shaded; as, an umbrageotis grotto 
or garden. ‘Umbrageous grots and caves- 
of cool recess.’ Milton.— 3. t Obscure; not 
easy to be perceived, as if from being dark- 
ened or shaded; hence, suspicious. 

At tlie beginning some men were a little umbrageous. 

Donne. 

The present constitution of the court is very um- 
brageotis. IVotton. 

4.tApt or disposed to take umbrage; feeling 

Jealousy or umbrage; taking umbrage. 

umbrageously (um-bra'jus-li), adv. In au 
umbrageous manner. 

Umbrageousness (um-brAjus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being umbrageous; shadi- 
ness; as, the umbrageousness of a tree. 

Umbrauat (um-brAna), n. Same as Urn- 
brina. 

Umbratet (um'brat), v.t pret. ct pp. tiw- 
brated; ppr. umbrating. [L. umbro, urn- 
bratuni, to shade, from umbra, a shade. } 
To shade; to shadow; to foreshadow. 
Umbratic.t Umbratlealt (um-brat'ik, um- 
brat'ik-al), a. [L. umbratieus, fronj umbra, 
a shade ] 1. Shadowy; typical. ' Umbrat- 
ick representations.’ Barrow.— 2. Keeping 
in the shade or at home; secluded; retired. 
B. Jonson. 

UmbratUet (um'brat-il), a. [L. umbratilis, 
from umbra, a shade. ] 1. Being in the 
shade, J ohnson. —2. U nreal ; unsubstantial. 

This life, that we live disjoined from God, is but a 
sltadow and umbratile imitation of that. 

Dr. H. Afore. 

3. Being in retirement; secluded; as, an um- 
bratile life. Evelyn. 

Umbratlon (um-bra'shon), n. In her. same 
as Adumbration. 

Umbratloust (um-bra'shus), a. [See Um- 
brage. J Suspicious ; apt to take umbrage. 
‘Age . . . umbratious and apprehensive.' 
Wotton. [Rare.] 

Umbre (um'b^r), n. An African bird of the 
family Ardcidte, allied to the storks, but 
having a compressed bill with shaip ridge, 
the tip of the upper mandible hooked, and 



Tufted Unibrc (Sco/us unibretta). 


the nostrils situated in a furrow which ex- 
tends all the length of the bill. But one 
species is known, the Scopus umbretta, or 
tufted umbre; it is about the size of a crow, 
is umber-coloured (whence the name), and 
the male is crested. 

Umbrel,t Umbrellot (um'brel, um-breTlfi), 
n. An umbrella (which see). ‘Each of 
them besides bore their umbrels.* Shelton. 
‘Like the top of an umbrella.' Taller. 

Umbrella (um-brella), n. [It. ombrella, an 
umbrella, a dim. from L. umbra, a shade.] 
1. A portable shade, screen, or canopy which 
opens and folds, carried in the hand for 
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sheltering the person from the rays of the 
sun, or from rain or snow. It is formed of 
silk, cotton, or other cloth extended on a 
sliding frame composed of bars or strips of 
steel, cane, &c. , and inserted in or fastened 
to a rod or stick. The light kind of um- 
brella, carried by ladies as a defence from 
the rays of the sun, is more usually termed 
a parasol. The umbrella had its origin in 
the East in very remote times, where it was 
(and still is) regarded as an emblem of roy- 
alty or a mark of distinction ; but as a de- 
fence from rain it was not used in England 
till early in the eighteenth century. Old 
forms were Umbrel, Umbrello.~% A genus 
of tectibranchiate molluscs : so called from 
a fanciful resemblance of the shell to an 
umbrella.— 3. In tool, the swimming-bell of 
certain of the Hydrozoa, by the alternate 
contraction and expansion of which the 
animal is propelled through the water. 
Umbrella > bl^d (um-breria-b 6 rd), ii. A 
South American bird (Cephalopterus oma- 
tus), allied to the crows, remarkable for the 
crest of blue-black foatliers rising from the 
head and curving towards the end of the 
beak, which it nearly reaches. Another 
long tuft of feathers hangs down from the 
breast. The bird inhabits the islands in the 
Amazon, <fcc. It is about the size of a crow 
and somewhat similar in colour, but with 
rich blue and purple tints. Two other 
South American species are found. 

Umbrella-tree (um-brel'la-tr6), n. A name 
given to two species of Magnolia, M. Um- 
brella and M. tripetala, from the form and 
position of the leaves. The same name is 
given to Thespesia populnea (see Thes- 
PESIA), and to Pandanus odoratissimus.— 
Guinea umbrella-tree, Paritium guineense. 

Umbrere (um-br 6 r'), n. See Umbriere. 

Umbrian (um'bri-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Umbria, its inhabitants, or language. 

Umbrian (um'bri-an), n. l. One of an an- 
cient Italian jpeople who inhabited one of the 
principal divisions of Central Italy.— 2. The 
language of the Umbrians, regarded as one 
of the oldest of the Latin dialects. 

Umbriere (um-brer'), n. [ 0. Fr. umbriere, 
ombriere, from L. umbra, a shade.] The 
visor of a helmet; a projection like the 
peak of a cap, to which a face-guard was 
sometimes attache^ which moved freely 
upon the helmet, and could be lifted up like 
the beaver ; the umbril. ‘ But only vented 
up her umbriere.' Spenser. Written also 
Umbrere. 

Umbriferoua (um-brif' 6 r-u 8 ), a. [L. umbra, 
a shade, and fero, to bear. ] Casting or mak- 
ing a shade. 

Umbriferously (um-brif'^sr-us-li), adv. So 
as to make or cast a shade. ‘ Growing um- 
briferously.’ Prof. Tyndall. 

Umbril (um'bril), 71. [See Umbriere.] The 
movable part of a helmet; the umbriere; the 
visor. 

Umbrina (um-brS'na), n. [Sp., from L. um- 
bra, a shade- reason doubtful.] A genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes of the family 
SciaenidsB. The U. cirrhosa or vulgaris, or 
bearded umbrina, is a beautiful fish, the 
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ground colour being gold, with bright bands 
of steel-blue, frequently attaining 2 feet in 
length, and sometimes 40 lbs. in weight. 
The fiesh is white and well fiavoured, and 
is in much request. Its food is small fish, 
molluscs, and sea-weed. It is common on 
the coasts of France, Spain, and Italy, and 
has been taken on the coast of Britain. 

Umbroset (um'brOs), a. [L. umbrosus, shady, 
from urn 6 ra, a shade.] Shady; umbrage- 
ous. 

Umbrosityt (um-bros'i-tl), n. The state or 
quality of being umbrose ; shadiness. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Umiak, Umyak (um'yak), n. The native 
name of the women’s or lai^er kind of Esqui- 
maux boats, carrying ten or twelve people, 
and consisting of a wooden frame covered 
with seal-skins, with several seats. It is 
used for fishing or teansporting families, and 
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is worked by women. It often has a mast 
and a triangular sail made of seals’ entrails. 
Umlaut (tim'lout), n. [G., from prefix um, 
indicating alteration, and laut, sound- 
change of sound.] In philol. the change of 
a vowel in one syllable through the influ- 
ence of one of the vowels a, i,u in the syl- 
lable immediately following — a common 
feature in several of the Teutonic tongues. 
In German umlaut is seen in the frequent 
change of the vowels a, o, u to a, d, U. In 
Anglo-Saxon it was very common, and it 
still appears in the plurals feet and geese, 
from foot and goose, the vowels being 
changed by an i that originally followed. 
Umlaut is therefore a kind of assimilation 
of sounds. The change caused by a is called 
a-umlaut, and so of the others. 

The conception of a soiinci tends to put the vocal 
organs in a position to utter it. We conceive the 
later sounds in a word while yet speaking the former ; 
hence the tendency to utter a sound hetween the 
two. No uynlaut snows in Gothic. Old H. German 
has most a-umlaut; Norse, u-umlaut. 

Prof. March. 

Umpirage (um'pir-aj), 71. [From umpire.} 
The post of an umpire ; the act of one who 
arbitrates as umpire ; the decision of an 
umpire; arbitrament. Bp. Hall. 

Umpire (um'pTr), 71. [From O.E. noumpere, 
nowmpere, nompere, nompeyr, and with lt»S8 
of initial n oiomper, &c., irom O.Fr. non- 
per, not equal, oad — L. non, not, and par, 
equal, apalr. The lossof initial /i( 8 ee Apron) 
would be assisted by the collateral form im- 
pier, from Fr. impair, L. impar, uneven, odd. 
Lit. an odd person, in addition to a pair.] 

1. A person to whose sole decision a contro- 
versy or question between parties is referred ; 
one agreed upon as a judge, arbiter, or 
referee, in case of conflict of opinions. ' Three 
umpires in this matter. ’ Shak. 

’Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

Shall play the umpire. Shak. 

In this great duel, Nature herself is umpire and 
can do no wrong. Carlyle. 

2. In law, a third person called in to de- 
cide a controversy or question submitted 
to arbitrators when the arbitrators do not 
agree in opinion. 

Umpire (um'pir), v.t. pret. pp. umpired; 
ppr. umpiring. To decide as umpire; to 
settle, as a dispute. South. [Rare.] 
Umplresblp (um'pir-shlp), n. The office of 
an umpire. 

Umqubile (um'whil), adv. [O.E. umwhUe, 
perhaps by inversion from A. Sax. hwUum 
(E. tohilom), adverbial dat. pi. of hwtl, while, 
meaning at times, once, formerly, whilom.] 
Some time ago; formerly. ‘A lost man— 
umquhile dead — defunct.’ Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Umqubile (um'whil), a. Former; late; de- 
ceased. ‘ Miss Barbara Olinkscale, daughter 
to the umquhile, and sister to the then ex- 
isting Olinkscale of that ilk. ' Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch. ] 

Umstroket (um'strok), n. [A. Sax. um-, 
ym-, ymb-, Icel. um-, umb-, G. um, around, 
and E. stroke, a line, a mark. In 0. E. 
words with this prefix were not uncommon.] 
Boundary line; extreme edge. ‘Such towns 
as stand ... on the very umstroke, or on 
any part of the utmost line of a map. ’ Fuller. 
Un-. A prefix derived from two sources 
with two uses, viz. those of negation and 
those of reveraal or undoing, and hence 
privation. 1. [A. Sax. un-, O.Sax. and Goth. 
un-, G. un-, D. on-, Icel. u-, d-; cog. jwith 
L. in-, Gr. an-, a-, Skr. aii-, a-, all signifying 
not.] Expressive of simple negation. In 
this sense it is used chiefly before adjectives, 
past pajrtlciples passive, and present parti- 
ciples used adjectively, and when so used 
it signifies simply not ; as, U7iable, twifair, 
7 t/ttrue, untruthful, U7iwise, U7iinvited, un- 
wedded, unseen, 7 f 7 taccommodating, un- 
changing, u7».doubting, imthinking, <fcc. 
From such words again adverbs in -h/ and 
nouns in -ness are formed; hence, unfairly, 
unfairness, untruthfubiess, ttnchangingly, 
&c. It is also directly prefixed to some 
nouns to express the absence or contrary of 
what the noun expresses, as in untruth, 
u 7 ulre 8 S, unrest, twiwisdom, &c. Before 
many words of Latin origin, un, in the 
sense of mere negation, is naturally repre- 
sented by in or by non, and sometimes by 
dis; thus, for u 7 icomplete we have tneom- 
plete; for U 7 iability, inability; for uiielastic, 
inelastic and non-elastic; for unemphatic, 
non-emphatlc ; for unreputable, disreput- 
able, <fcc.— 2. [A. Sax. on-, ond-, and-, as in 
on-lUcan, to unlock, on-ledsan, to unloose, 
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and-swarian, to answer, <fcc.; Icel. O.Sax. 
and Goth, and-, G. ant-, as in ant-worten, 
to answer; cog. L. ante, before; Gr. anti, 
against, opposite; Skr. anti, over against.] 
Prefixed to verbs (generally active transi- 
tive) it signifies properly tne reversing or 
annulling of the action expressed by the 
verb; as, undo, unlearn, unlock, unmake, 
&c. When prefixed to nouns it changes 
them into verbs implying privation of the 
object named by the noun or of the qualities 
connoted by it. Thus u/ifrock, uiicowl, un- 
coat, unhelm, <fec., signify to deprive or divest 
of a frock, cowl, Ac. , while unman, unsex, 
unshape, signify to deprive of the qualities 
of a man, sex, Ac. This is sometimes called 
un privative. Another peculiar use of this 
un is found in a few verbs, chiefly obsolete, 
where it is used in the sense of retract or 
revoke, as unpredlct, unsay, ujispeak, un- 
swear, to retract a prediction, a saying, Ac. 
As further illustrating the force of un in 
both its senses we may remark that under 
the form unlearned we have really three 
words — one an adjective signifying illiter- 
ate; as, an unlearned man {un-, not, and 
adj. learned)-, one a true past participle of 
the active verb to U7ilearn (un- in sense 2 
and learn)', as, all you have learned must 
be unlearned; and, finally, one formed by 
prefixing un negative to the past participle 
of the active verb to learn; as, his task is 
still unlearned. Borne words with un- pre- 
fixed are hardly used unless qualified by not; 
thus we speak of a striking prospect, but we 
should not be likely to say an unstriking pro- 
spect, though we should readily say the pro- 
spect is not unstriking. —[Note. Adjectives 
and participles with tne prefix U7i-, in the 
sense of not, being almost unlimited in num- 
ber, and their meaning generally so obvious, 
many of them are omitted from this work, as 
well as their derivative adverbs in -ly and 
nouns in -ness. When such words, however 
have a special signification or usage of their 
own, and are not simply to be explained as 
equivalent to ‘ not’ and their latter element, 
they are admitted into the vocabulary. As 
words of this kind may be instanced unruly, 
unconscionable, unpretending, unparalleled, 
unsafe, and the like. Verbs and nouns with 
un as a prefix (such as uiilock, untruth) are 
also carefully defined, as they belong to a 
limited class, and are not coined at will by 
writers or speakers. It may also be added 
that a number of the words below have only 
been inserted because used by writers of 
more or less eminence.] 

Unabased (un a-bazd'), a. Not abased; not 
humbled. ' The reverence of Religion un- 
abased. ’ Bp. Gauden. 

Unabashed (un-a-basht'), a. Not abashed; 
not confused with shame or by modesty. 

Earless on high, stood unabash'd Defoe. Pope. 

Unabated (un-a-bat'ed), a. Not abated; 
not lessened or lowered; not diminished in 
strength or violence. ‘’To keep her hus- 
band's greatness unabated. ’ Beau. FI. 
Unabillty t (un-a-bll'i-ti), 71. W ant of ability; 
inability. Milton. 

Unable (un-a'bl), a. \ Not able; not having 
sufficient ability; not equal for some task; 
as, unable to rise; unable to labour; unable 
to paint a good likeness.— 2. Weak; helpless; 
useless. ‘Sapless age, and weak, unable 
limbs.’ Shak. — Incapable, Unable. See 
under Incapable. 

Unabledt (un-a'bld), a. Disabled; incapaci- 
tated. B. Jonson. 

UnableneSB (un-a'bl-nes), n. The state of 
being unable; Inability. Hales. 
Unabolishable (un-a-bol'ish-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being abolished, atmulled, or de- 
stroyed. Milton. 

Unabolished (un-a-bol'isht), a. Not abol- 
ished; not repealed or annulled; remaining 
in force. 'Unabolished orders and laws? 
Hooker. 

Unabridged (un-a-brijd'), a. Not abridged; 
not shortened; as, an unabridged edition 
of a dictionary. ‘ Verdure, pure, unbroken, 
unabridged. ’ Mason. 

Unabsolvable t (un-ab-solv'a-bl), a. Not 
admitting of absolution from. ‘ Unabsolv- 
able oathes. ’ Jas. Hayward. 

UnabBurd (un-ab-s^rd'), a. Not absurd; 
reasonable. Young. 

Unabundant ( un-a-bun'dant), a. Not a- 
bundant or plentiful. Prof, G. Wilson. 
Uziacoented (un-ak-sent'ed), a. Not ac- 
cented; having no accent; as, an unaccented 
syllable. Harris. 

Unacceptable (un-ak-sep ta-bl), a. Not 
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acceptable; not pleasing; not welcome; not 
such as will be received with pleasure. 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptabU to 
iiis countrymen. Clarendon. 

UnacoeSBlble (un-ak-ses'l-bl), a. Inacces- 
sible. Holland. 

UnaccesBlbleness (un-ak-ses'i-bl-nes), n. 
State of not being accessible ; inacceasible- 
ness. Sir M. Hale. 

Unaocoxnmodated (un-ak-kom'md-dat-ed). 
a. 1. Not accommodated; not fitted or 
adapted. — 2. Not furnished with necessary 
conveniences or appliances. 

Unaccommodated man is no more than such a poor 
forked animal as thou art. Shai. 

Unaccoiumodatiiig ( un - ak - kom ' m6-dat- 
ingl, a. Not accommodating; not ready to 
oblige. Byron. 

Vnacoompanied (un-ak-kum'pa-nid), a. 

1. Not attended; having no attendants, com- 
panions, or followers. 

Seldom one accident, prosperous or adverse, 
cometh unaccompanied with the like. 

Sir y. Hayward. 

2. In music, performed or written without 
an accompaniment or subordinate instru- 
mental parts. 

Unaccomplished (uu-ak-kom'plisht), a. 

1. Not accomplished; not finished; Incom- 
plete. ‘ Nor durst their unaccomplish' d 
crime pursue. ’ Dryden. —2. Not furnished, 
or not completely furnished, with accom- 
plishments. 

Still unaccomfiliih'd muy the maid be thought, 
Who gracefully to dance was never taught. 

Conrreve. 

UnaccompllBliment ( un - ak - kom" piish - 
ment), n. The state of being unaccom- 
plished. Milton. 

unaccorded (un-ak-kord'ed), a. Not ac- 
corded; not brought to harmony or concord; 
not agreed upon Bp. Hall. 
UnacconntabiUty ( un-ak-kount'a-biV'i-ti ), 
n. 1. The state or quality of not being ac- 
countable. - 2. That which is unaccountable 
or incapable of being explained. ‘Many 
peculiarities and unaccountabilities.' Miss 
Barney. 

Unaccountable (un-ak-kount'a-bl),a. l.Not 
U) be accounted for; not explicable; not to 
be solved by reason or the light possessed ; 
not reducible to rule; hence, strange. 

What can he more unaccoitntabie tlian to solicit 
against justice ? Jeremy Collier. 

2. Not subject to account or control; not 
subject to answer ; not responsible. ‘ His 
absolute unaccountable dommion and sove- 
reignty over the creature.' South.— Not 
tobecounted; countless; innumerable, 'Un- 
accountable numbers.’ Wollaston. 

Unaccoiuitablene88(un-ak-knunt'a-bl-ne8), 
n. The state or quality of being unaccount- 
able or incapable of being explained or ac- 
counted for. ‘ The unaceountableness of this 
theory.* Olanville. 

Unaccountably (un-ak-kount'a-bli). adv. 
In an unaccountable manner; strangely. 

‘ Not with intent to imply that God ever 
acteth unaccountably or without highest 
reason. ’ Barrow. 

Unaccredited (uu-ak-kred'jt-ed), a. Not 
accredited ; not received ; not authorized ; 
as, the minister or the consul remained un- 
accredited. 

Unacciirate (un-ak'kQ-rat), a. Inaccurate; 
not correct or exact. ‘ An unaccurate work, 
or perhaps corrupted.’ Waterland. 
Unacenratenee^ nn -ak'ku -rat-nes), n. w ant 
of correctness. Boyle. 
Unaccur8ed(un-ak-k6rst'),a. Not accursed. 
Thomson. 

UnaccU8tomed(un-ak-ku8'tttrad), (i. l.Not 
accustomed ; not used ; not made familiar; 
not habituated. ‘A bullock unaccustomed 
to the yoke.’ Jcr. xxxi 18.— 2. Not accord- 
ing to custom; unusual; extraordinary; 
strange. ‘These apparent prodigies, the 
unaccustomed terror of this night' Shak. 
Unacblng (un-ak'ing), a. Not aching; not 
giving or feeling pain. ‘ The unaching scars 
which I should hide.' Shak, 
Unacknowledged (un-ak-norejd), a. l.Not 
acknowledged ; not recognized ; as, an un- 
acknowledged agent or consul. ‘ An unac- 
knowledged successor to the crown.’ Claren- 
don. —7.. Not owned; not confessed; not 
avowed ; as, an unacknowledged crime or 
fault. 

Unacqnaintance (nn-ak kwant‘ans), n. 
Want at acquaintance or familiarity; want 
of knowledge. ‘His absolute unacquaint- 
anee with the matters on which he so in- 
trepidly discourses.' Sir W. Hamilton. 


Unacquainted (un-ak-kw&nt^ed), a. 1. Not 
well known ; unusual. * Kiss the lips of 
unacquainted ohmge.' Shak.— 2. Not hav- 
ing familiar knowledge : followed by with. 
‘ unacquainted with such bold truths.’ 
Denham. 

UnacquatntedneBS (un-ak-kw&nt^ed-nes), 
n. Want of acquaintance. ‘ The saints’ un- 
acquaintednese with what is done here be- 
low. ’ South. 

Unacquired (un-ak-kwird"). a- N ot acquired ; 
not gained. 

The work of God is left imperfect . . . and our 
ends unacquired. Jer. Taylor. 

Unactable (un-ak‘ta-bl), a. Not capable of 
being acted; unfit to be represented. 

Much of the unacted drama is really unactable. 

Quart. Rev. 

Unacted (un-akt'ed), a Not acted; not 
performed; not executed. 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted. Shak. 

Unaotlyet <un-ak‘tiv), a. Inactive. ‘A 
being utterly unactive, no agent at all.’ 
Wollaston. 

Unactivet (un-ak'tlv). To render in- 
active or incapable; to incapacitate. Fuller. 
Unactlyeneas (un-ak'tiv-nes), n. Inactivity. 
‘A religion teaching peace and unactiveness. ’ 
Jer. Taylor. 

Unactuated (un-ak'tu-at-ed), a. Not actu- 
ated; not acted upon. Olanville. 
Unadditionedf (un-ad-di‘8hond),a. Without 
a title; not titled; not being mentioned 
with an addition or title. 

He was a knight, howsoever it cometh to passe he 
is here unadditioned. Puller. 

UnadJU8ted(un-ad-ju8t'ed),a. Not adjusted ; 
not settled; not regulated; as, differences 
unadjusted. Burke. 

Unadmlred (un-ad-mird'), a. Not admired; 
not regarded with great affection or respect. 

The diction and the sentiment, the delicacy and 
dignity, passed unadtnired. Dr. Knox. 

Unadmitted (im-ad-mit'ed), a. Not ad- 
mitted. ‘The imadr/u’««d flames ’ Southey. 
UnadmonlBbed (un-ad-mon'isht), a. Not 
admonished; not cautioned, warned, or ad- 
vised. ‘Surprisal, unadmonished, unfore- 
warned.’ Milton. 

Unadoptable (un-a-dopt'a-bl). a. Not cap- 
able of being adopted or used. Carlyle. 
Unadored (un-a-dord'), a. Not adored; not 
worshipped. Milton. 

Unadorned (un-a-domd'). a. Not adorned; 
not decorated; not embellished. 

Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn’d the most. 

Thomson. 

Unadulterate, Unadulterated (un-a-dul‘- 
t6r-«at. un-a-durt6r-fit-ed), a. Not adulter- 
ated ; genuine ; pure. ‘ Twelve jars with 
wine replete, high, unadulterate, drink for 
I gods’ Cowper. 

Unadvantaged (un-ad-van'tajd), a. Not 
profited or favoured. Fuller. 
Unadventurous (uu-ad-ven'tur-us), a. Not 
adventurous; not bold or resolute. ‘Irreso- 
lute. unhardy, unadventurous.' Milton. 
Unadvlsable (un-ad-viz'a-bl), a. Not ad- 
visable; not to be recommended; not ex- 
pedient; not prudent. 

Extreme rigour would h.ave been uuadvisnble in 
the beginning of a new reign. Bp. Lcnvth. 

Unadvised (nn-nd-vlzd'),ff. 1. Not pnulent; 
notdiscreet. ‘ I’lion una dvued Bcohl.' Shak. 
2. Done witliout due consideration; rash; 
as, an unadvised measure or proceeding. 

I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. Shak. 

Unadvisedly (un-ad-vlz'ed-li), adv. Impru- 
dently ; indiscreetly; without due consider- 
ation. 'A word utiadvisedly spoken.' South. 
Unadylsedness (un-ad-viz'ed-nes), 7i. Im- 
prudence; rashness. 

Sometimes evlll speeches come from good men, 
in their unadvisednesse. Bp. Hall. 

Unaflkble (un-afa-bl), a. Not affable; not 
free to converse: reserved. ‘ Law, stem and 
unaffable. ’ Daniel. 

Unaffected (un-af-fekt'ed), a. Not affected; 
as, (a) not showing affectation; plain; na- 
tural; not artificial; simple. ‘ A wise, sober, 
seemly, unaffected deportment.' Bp. Hall. 
(&) Real; not hypocritical ; sincere; as, ttn- 
affected sttrrow. (c) Not moved; not having 
the heart or passions touched ; destitute of 
affection or emotion. ‘A poor, cold, un- 
spirlted, . . . unaffected too\.' Beau. FI. 
Unaffectedly <un-af-fekt'ed-II), adv. In an 
unaffected manner; without attempting to 
produce false appearances. ‘ Unaffectedly 
cheerful.' Locke. 


UnalB10ted(un-af-fiikt'edl a. Not afflicted; 
free from trouble. Bp. Mall. 
Unafflighted (un-af-frit'ed), a. Not fright- 
ened. 

Sit still, and unaffHghted, reverend fathers. 

B. yoHson. 

Unaftuld (un-a-fr&dO, a. Not afraid. Thom- 
son. 

Unagreeable (an-a-grS'a-bi), a. i. Not 
agreeable or pleasing; disagreeable. [Rare. ] 
2.1 Not consistent; unsuitable. ‘The man- 
ner of their living unagreeable to the pro- 
fession of the names of Christians.’ Ed. 
Knight. 

UnagreeablenesB f (un-a-gre'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being unagreeable ; 
unsuitableness; inconsistency. ‘ A doctrine 
whose unagreeableness to the scripture 
economy rendered it suspicious.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Unaided (un-ad'ed), a. Not aided; not as- 
sisted. ‘ Thy allies, who . . . perish unaided 
and unmissed by thee.' Cowper. 

Unalming (un-kmlng), a. Having no par- 
ticular aim or direction. 

The noisy culverin, o'ercharged, lets fly. 

And bursts, unaiming, in tl)e rended sky. 

Granville. 

Unalarmed Gm-a-lhrmd'), a. Not alarmed; 
not disturbed with fear. ‘ Retire secure to 
thy straw couch, and slumber unalarmed.’ 
Cowper. 

Unalarmlng (un-a-lUrm'iug), a. Not alarm- 
ing or frightening. ‘ Unalarming turbu- 
lence of transient joys.’ Coleridge. 
Unalienable (un-aryen-a-bl), a. Not alien- 
able; that cannot be alienated; that may 
not be transferred ; as, unalienable rights. 

‘ The unalienable treasure,’ Coleridge. 
UnElllenably (un-iiryen-a-bli), adv.' In a 
manner that admits of no alienation; as, 
property unalienably vested. Young. 
Unallst (u'nal-ist), n. Eccles. a holder of 
only one benefice; as opposed to pluralist. 
Dr. Knox. [Rare.] 

Unallaved t (un-al-lad'), a. Unalloyed. *Un- 
aWaj/erf satisfactions ’ Boyle. 
Unalle'vlated (un-al-le'vi-at-ed), a. Not 
alleviated; not mitigated. Seeker. 
UnaUiable (un-al-li'a-bl), a. That cannot 
be allied or connected in amity. ‘ Perpetual 
and unalliable aliens.’ Burke. 

Unallied (un-aMId'), a. l. Having no alli- 
ance or connection, either by nature, mar- 
riage, or treaty; as, unallied families, or 
nations, or substances. — 2. Having no power- 
ful ally or relation. ‘ Narcissa not unknown, 
not unallied.' Young. 

Unallowable (un-al-lou'a-bl), a. That may 
not be allowed. Seeker. 

Unalloyed (un-aMoid'), a. Not alloyed; not 
reduced by foreign admixture; as, metals 
unalloyed. 

I enjoyed unalloyed satisfaction in his company. 

Mitford. 

Unalterable (un-grter-a-bl), «. Not alter- 
able; unchangeable; immutable. ‘Tlielaw 
ot nature, consisting in a fixed unalterable 
relation of one nature to another.' South. 
Unalterableness, Unalterability (un-aP- 
Wr-a-bl-nes, un-jjl'Wr-a-bir'i-ti), n. Un- 
changeableriess; immutability. 

Unalterably (un-ftl't6r-a-bli), adv. Un- 
changeably; immutably. ‘Retain unalter- 
ably ftnn his love entire.’ MiUon. 
Unaltered (un-art6rd), a. Not altered or 
clianged. ‘Keep an even and unaltered 
gait.’ B. Jomon. 

Unamazed (un-a-mazdO, a. Not amazed; 
free from astonishment Milton. 
Unambiguous (un-am-big'u-us). a. Not 
ambiguous; not of doubtful meaning; plain; 
clear; certain. Chesterfield. 

Unambitious (un-am-brshus), a. 1. Not 
ambitious; free from ambition. ‘ My hum- 
ble muse, in unambitious strains.’ Pope.— 
2. Not affecting show; not showy or promi- 
nent; ns, unambitious ornaments. 
Unamendable (un-a-mend‘a bl), a. Not 
capable of being amended or corrected, 

‘ Mankind is uimynendable. ’ Pope. 
Unamlable (un-a‘mi-a-bl), a. Not amiable 
or lovable; not conciliating love; not adapted 
to gain affection; repelling love or kind ad- 
vances; ill-natured; repulsive. 

These ladies of irresistible modesty are those who 
make virtue unamiable. Steele, 

Unamused (Un-a-mfizd0> a. Not amused; 
not entertained ; not occupied or taken up 
with amusement; not cheered by diversion 
or relaxation. 

O ye Lorenzos of our age ! who deem 

One moment unamused & misery 

Not made for feeble man I Young. 
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UnamUBlye (un.a*mti'zlv), a. Not affording 
amuBement. 

I have passed a very dull and uuamusive winter. 

» , ^ Shenstone, 

Unanaloglcal (im'aii-a-loj"ik-al), a. Not 

analogical. 

Shine is a (substantive) though not nnanalogicat, 
yet ungraceful, and little used. Johnson. 

UnanalysaWe (un'an-a-liz"a-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being analysed. ‘ Simple, homogene- 
ous, unanalyBable/ B. Spencer. Spelled 
also Unanalyzable. 

Uaanohor (un-ang'k6r), v.t. To loose from 
anchor. ‘ Free elbo>v-room for unanchoring 
her boat.' De Quincey. 

Unaneledt (un-a-neld'), a. Not having re- 
ceived extreme unction. ‘ Unhousel’d, dis- 
appointed, unaneled.' Shak. See ANNEAL. 

Unangular Cun-ang'gd-ier), a. Having no 
angles. ‘Soft, smooth, unangular bodies.' 
Burke. 

Unanlmallzed (un-an'i-mal-izd), a. Not 
formed into animal matter. 

Unanlmatet (u-nan'l-mat), a. Of one mind; 
unanimous. 

Unanlmated (un-an'i-mat-ed), a. 1. Not 
animated; not possessed of life. ‘A lump 
of unformed, unariimated mud.’ Dryden. 
2. Not enlivened; not having spirit; dull; 
inanimate. 

Unanlmatlng (un-an'i-mat-ing), a. Not ani- 
mating; dull; not enlivening. 

Unanimity (u-na-nim'i-ti), n. [L. unanimi- 
tas.] The state of being unanimous; agree- 
ment of a number of persons in opinion or 
determination ; as, there was perfect una- 
nimity among the members of the council. 

Where they do agree on the stage, their unant- 
nti/y is wonderful. Sheridan. 

Unanlm0UB(u-nan'i-mu8),a. [L. unanimus, 
of one mind— units, one, and animus, mind.] 

1. Being of one mind ; agreeing in opinion 
or determination; as, the house of assembly 
was unanimous ; the members of the coun- 
cil were unanimous. ‘Both in one faith 
unanimous.’ MUton. — Z. Formed by una- 
nimity; as, a unanimous vote. 

Unanimously (u-nan'i-mus-li), adv. With 
entire agreement of minds. ‘ We affirm it 
unanimously.’ Jer. Taylor. 

UnanlmoU8ne8S(u-nan'i-mus-ne8),n. 1. The 
state of being unanimous. — 2. Proceeding 
from unanimity; as, the unanimousness of 
a vote. 

Unannoyed (un-an-noid').w. 1. Notannoyed. 

2. Uninjured. ‘ The double guard preserved 
him unannoyed. ’ Courper. 

Unanointed (un-a-noinUed), a. 1. Not 
anointed.— 2. Not having received extreme 
unction. 

Unanswerability (un-an'86r-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being unanswerable; 
unanswerableness. 

The beauty of these exnosrfs must lie in the pre- 
cision and unans-werability with which they arc 
given. Poe. 

Unanswerable (un-an'sdr-a-bl), a. Not to 
be satisfactorily answered; not capable of 
refutation; as, an unanswerable argument. 
Boyle. 

Unanswerableness (un-an's^r-a-bl-nes). n. 
The state of being unanswerable. Bp. Hall. 

Unanswerably (un-an'ser-a-bli), adv. In a 
manner not to be answered; beyond refuta- 
tion. ‘From whence the unlawfulness of 
resisting is unanswerably concluded.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

Unanswered (un-an’s^rd), a. l. Not an- 
swered; not opposed by a reply. 

Must I tAiiicIv bear 

This arrogance unanswer'd t Thou’rt a traitor. 

Addison. 

2. Not refuted. ‘Besides a number of mer- 
riments and jests unanswered likewise.’ 
Hooker.— Z. Not suitably returned. 

Quench, Corydon, thy long unanswer'd fire. 

Dryden. 

Unanticipated (un-an-tis'l-pat-ed), a. Not 
anticipated. ‘ Boasting of his new and un- 
anticipated objection.’ Warburton. 

UnanxlOUS (un-angk'shus), a. Free from 
anxiety. * Nobly rest unanxious for our- 
selves. ’ Young. 

Unapotnyphal (un-a-pok'rl-fal), a. Not 
apocryphal; not of doubtful authority. 

‘ That unapoeryphal vision. ’ Milton. 
UnapostoUo, Unapostolical (un'ap-os- 
tol'lk, un’ap-os-tol"Ik-al), a. Not apostolic; 
not agreeable to apostolic usage; not having 
apostolical authority. 

Unappalled (un-ap-paldO. Not appalled; 
not daunted ; not impressed with fear. 

‘ While thou sat'st umppalled in calm and 
sinless peace.’ Milton. 


Unapparelled (un-ap 
parelled; not clothed. 


■par’eld), a. Not ap- 


They were unappartlled people, according to the 
clime, and had some customs very barbarous. 

Bacon. 

Unapparent (un-ap-pfe'rent), a. Not ap- 
parent; obscure; not visible. * Bitter ac- 

tions of despite, too subtle and unapparent 
for law to deal with.’ Milton. 
Unappealable (un-ap-pei'a-bl), a. i. Not 
appealable; incapable of being carried to a 
higher court by appeal; as, an uimppealable 
cause. — 2. Not admitting an appeal from; 
not to be appealed from. ‘The infallible 
unappealable South. 

At length we submitted to a galling yet unap- 
pealable necessity. Shelley. 

Unappeasable (un-ap-p6z’a-bl), a. Not to 
be appeased or pacified ; as, an unappeas- 
able clamour. 

My anger, unappeasable, still rages. Milton. 

Unappeased (un-ap-pezd’), a. Not ap- 
peased; not pacified. ‘God's heavy indig- 
nation . . . SA ycX unappeased.’ Hooker. 
Unapplausiye (un-ap-plgalv), a. Not ap- 
plauding; not cheering or encouraging as by 
applause. ‘ The cold, wiadowy unapplausive 
audience. ’ George Eliot. 

UnappHable (un-ap-pli'a-bl), a. Inapplic- 
able. Milton. 

Unapplicable (un-ap'lik-a-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being applied; inapplicable. ‘ Unap- 
plicable to some purposes, and less proper 
in others. ’ Boyle. 

Unapplied (un-ap-plid'), a. Not specially 
applied; not used according to the destina- 
tion; as, unapplied funds. ‘ Men dedicated 
to a private, free, wtmpplied course of life.’ 
Bacon. 

Unapprebended (un-ap’pre-hend"ed), a. 
1. Not apprehended; not taken.— 2. Not un- 
derstood, perceived, or conceived. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehended, 
arc but few in number. Hooker. 

Unapprebensible (iin-ap'pr6-hen"Bi-bl), a. 
Not capable of being understood or appre- 
hended; inappreliensible. South. 
Unapprehensive ( un-ap 'pre-hen"8iv), a. 
1. Not apprehensive; not fearful or suspect- 
ing. -2. Not intelligent; not ready of con- 
ception, perception, or understanding; in- 
apprehenslve. ‘ Unapprehensive and insen- 
sible of any misery suffered by others.' 
South. 

Unapprehensiveness ( un-ap'pre-hen " siv- 
nes), n. State of being unapprehensive. 
Richardson. 

Unapprised (un-ap-prizd'), a. Not ap- 
prised; not previously informed. * Unap- 
jgrised of Henry’s designs.’ Burke. 
Unapproachable (un-ap-pr6ch'a-bl), a. 
That cannot be approached; inaccessible. 
Hammond. 

Unapproached (un-ap-procht'), a. Not ap- 
proached; not to he approached. 

God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity. Milton. 

Unappropriate (un-ap-pr6'pri-at), a. 1. Not 
appropriate: inappropriate. — 2. Not as- 
sil^ied or allotted to any person or persons; 
unappropriated. 

Goods which God at first created una^propriate, 
and Nature threw in common to all her children. 

W ’arburton. 

Unappropriate (un-ap-pr5'pri-at), v.t. To 
take from the possession or custody of par- 
ticular individuals; to make open or com- 
mon to the use or possession of all. ‘ Un- 
appropriating and unmonopolising the re- 
wards of learning and industry from the 
greasy clutch of ignorance. ’ Milton. 
Unappropriated (un-ap-prfi’pri-at-ed), a. 
Not appropriated; having no particular 
application. 

Ovid could not restrain the luxuriancy of his genius, 

. . . from wandering into an endless variety of 
flowery and unappropriated similitudes, and equally 
applicable to any other person or place. J. IV arton. 

Hence, specifically, (a) not applied or di- 
rected to be applied to any specific object, 
as money or funds. (6) Not granted or given 
to any person, company, or corporation; as, 
unappropriated lands. 

Unapproved (un-ap-prbvdO, a. l. Not ap- 
proved; not having received approbation. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or blame behind. Milton. 

2 + Not justified and confirmed by proof; not 
corroborated or proved. 

Thou register of lies. 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear I Shak. 


Unapt (un-apU), a. 1. Not apt; not ready 
or inclined. 

I am a soldier and unapt to weep. Shak. 

2. Dull; not ready to learn. ‘ Very dull and 
unapt.’ Bacon.— Unfit; unsuitable; not 
qualified; not disposed. 

Why are our bodies soft and weak and smooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world T Shak. 

I shall prove of little force 
Hereafter, and for manly feats unapt, Cowper. 

Unaptly (un-aptli), adv. Unfitly; impro- 
perly. ‘Who nought assays unaptly or 
amiss.’ B. Jonson. 

UnaptnesB (un-apt’nes), n. The state or 
quality of being unapt; as, (a) unsuitable- 
ness; unfitness. Spenser. (6) Want of ap- 
prehension; dulness. (c) Dis({ualificatioii; 
disinclination; want of will or ability; un- 
readiness. 

The mind, being engaged in a task beyond its 
strength, has often its force broken, and thereby gets 
an unoptness or an aversion to any vigorous attempt 
ever after. Locke. 

Unaracedit a. Not rooted up or eradicated. 
Chaucer. 

Unarmed (un-ttr'gfid), a. 1. Not argued; 
not debated.— 2. Not argued with; not dis- 
puted; not opposed by argument. 

My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Vnareued I obey. Milton. 

3. t Not censured. B. Jonson. 

Unarm (un-ttrm'), v.t. To strip of armour 
or arms ; to disarm. ‘ To help unarm our 
Hector. ’ Shak. 

Unarm (un-Urm'), v.i. To take off or lay 
aside one’s arms or armour. Shak. 
Unarmed (un-armd'), a. i. Not having on 
arms or armour; not equipped. MUton.— 
2. Not furnished with scales, prickles, or 
other defence, as animals and plants. 
Unarrayed (un-a-rad’), a. 1. Not arrayed; 
not dressed. ‘This infant world, yet un- 
array’d, naked and bare.' Dryden.— 2. Not 
disposed in order. 

Unartedt (un-ilrt'edV a. Ignorant of the 
arts. ‘ God, who would not have his church 
and people letterless and unarted.’ Water- 
house. 

Unartltil (un-art’fql), a. 1. Not artful; art- 
less; not having cunning. 

I’m sure unartful truth lies open 
In her mind, Dryden. 

2. Wanting skill. [Rare.] 

UnartfuUy (un-Urt'ful-li), adv. Without art; 
in an unartful manner; artlessly. Burke. 
Unartifldal ( un-ar'ti-fl8h"an, a. luartifl- 
cial; not artificial- not formed by art. ‘ The 
coarse unartiheial arrangement of the mon- 
archy. ’ Burke. 

UnartifldaUy (iin-ftr'ti-fl8h"al-li), adv. Not 
with art; in an unskilful manner. *Unarti- 
ficially built. ’ Milton. 
unartlstic (un-ltr-tisUik), a. Not according 
to the rules of art; inartistic. Edin. Rev. 
Unascertainable (un-a8’6r-tan"a-bl), a. 

1. Not capable of being ascertained or re- 
duced to a certainty.— 2. Incapable of being 
certainly known. 

Unascertained fun-as'6r-tand"X«- l. Not re- 
duced to a certainty; not made certain and 
definite. — 2. Not certainly known, ‘ The 
only part of the Russian empire that now 
remains unascertained. ’ Cook. 

Unascrledt (un-as-kridO, Not descried 
or seen. Hall. 

Unasked (un-askU), a. l. Not asked; unso- 
licited; as, to bestow favours unasked. 
'You followed me unasked.’ Tennyson.— 

2. Not sought by entreaty or care. 

The bearded com ensu’d 
From earth unask'd. Dryden. 

Unaspectlvet (un-as-pek’tiv), a. Not having 
a view to; inattentive. FeUham. 
Unasplrated (un-as'pi-rat-ed), a. Having 
no aspirate; pronounced or written without 
an aspirate. Dr. Parr. 

Unaspiring ( un-as-pir^ing ), a. Not aspir- 
ing ; not ambitious ; as, a modest and un- 
aspiring person. 

Unassailable (un-as-sal’a-bl), a. Not as- 
sailable; incapable of being assailed; hence, 
not to be moved or shaken from a purpose. 

I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank 
Unshaked of motion. Shak. 

Unassailed (un-as-saldo, a. Not assailed; 
not attacked by violence. ‘ To keep my life 
and honour unassail'd.’ MUton. 
Unassanltable (un-as-salt'a-bl), a. Not ai- 
SRultable. ‘The rock is unassaultable/ 
Hackluyt. 

Unassayed (un-as-sadO. a. l. Not essayed; 
not attempted. ‘Virtue unassay’d.’ MUton. 
2. Not subjected to assay or trial. 
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Uimalmllated (un-as-aim'i-l&t-ed), a. 

1. Not assimilated; not made to resemble. 

2. In physiol, not united with, and actually 
made a part, either of the proper fluids or 
solids of the body; not taken into the sys- 
tem; as, food still unassimilated. 

Unassisted (un-as-sist'ed), a. Not assisted; 
not aided or helped ; unaided. ‘ Tlie vic- 
tories of reason unassisted by the force of 
human power.' Addison. 

UnassumiXlg (un-as-sum'iug), a. Not as- 
suming ; not bold or forwaiti ; not making 
lofty pretensions; not arrogant; modest; 
as, an unassuming youth ; ximssuming 
manners. 

Sweet Daisy ! . . . 

Thou unassumtH^ conjmon-i>lace 
Of Nature 1 If 'ordsTvorth. 

Unassured (un-a-shbrd'), a. 1. Not as- 
sured; not bold or confident. — 2. t Not to 
be trusted. ‘The feigned friends, the un- 
assured foes.’ Spenser. — 3. Not insured 
against loss; as, goods unassured. 
Unatonable (un-a-ton'a-bl), a. l. Not to 
be expiated or atoned for— 2.t Not to be 
reconciled; not to be brought into concord. 
Milton. 

Unatoned (un- a- tond'), a. Not expiated; 
not atoned for. ‘ A brother’s blood yet %m- 
aton'd. ’ Rowe. 

Unattached (un-at-tachtO,®- Not attached; 
8pecltically,(a) in law, not taken on account 
of debt, (b) Mint, not belonging to any one 
company or regiment, or on half-pay ; said 
of officers. 

Unattainable (un-at-tan'a-bl), a. Not to 
be gained or obtained; as, unattainable 
good. ‘No such unattainable privilege.' 
Locke. 

UnattainablenesB (un-at-tau'a-bi-nes), n. 
The state of being unattainable or beyond 
the reach. Locke. 

Unattainted (un-at-t^t'ed), a. l. Not at- 
tainted. —2. Not corrupted; not affected; 
hence, impartial. ‘ With unattainted eye.' 
Shak. 

Unattempted (un-at-tempt'ed), a. 1. Not 
attempted ; not tried; not essayed. ‘ Things 
wnattempted yet in prose or rhyme.' Milton. 
2. Not having had a trial or test applied; 
not tried, as by temptation. [Rare.] 

But for my hand, as unatumpted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shak. 

Unattended (un-at-tend'ed), a. 1. Not at- 
tended; not accompanied; having no retinue 
or attendance. 

With goddess-Hke demeanour forth she went. 

Not unattended. Milton. 

2. Not attended to; not dressed; as, unat- 
tended wounds. 

Unattending (un-at tend'ing), a. Not at- 
tending or listening; not being attentive. 

‘ Unattending ears.’ Milton. 

Unattentive (un-at-teut'iv), a. Not at- 
tentive; inattentive. Clarke. 

Unattested (un-at-test'ed), a. Not attested; 
having no attestation. 

Th\js God has not left himself unattested, doing 
good, sending us from heaven rains and fruitful sea- 
sons. Barrow. 

Unattire (un-at-tir'), v.i. To take off the 
dress or attire; to undress. 

We both left Mrs. Schwcllcnberg to unattire. 

Miss Burney. 

Unau (u-uaO> An edentate mammal, the 
Bradypm didactylns. See Sloth. 
Unaudienced (un-ft'di-enst), a. Not ad- 
mitted to an audience. Richardson. 
UnauspiCiOUB (un-a-spi'shus), a. Not au- 
spicious; unfavourable; not propitious. ‘ In- 
aptite and unatoipmoif^ altars.’ Shak. 
unautbentic (un-a-then'tik), a. Not au- 
thentic; not genuine or true. ‘ Amyot’s un- 
attf/ienftc French Plutarch.’ T. Wartoxi. 
Unauthenticated (un-a-then'ti-kat-ed), a. 
Not authenticated; not attested; not shown 
to be genuine. ‘ Unauthenticated by testi- 
mony.^ Paley, 

Unauthorized (un-a'thor-lzd), a. Not au- 
thorized; not warranted by proper autho- 
rity; not duly commissioned. ‘An unau- 
thorized kiss.’ Shak. 

Unavailable (un-a-val'a-bl), a. Not avail- 
able; not effectual; vain; useless. 

But to complain or not complain alike 
Is unavailable. A bp. Potter. 

UnayailablenesB (im-a-vara-bi-nes), n. 
InefBcacy; uselessness. Sir E. Sandys. 
Unavailing (on-a-v&lTng), a. Not having 
the effect desired ; ineffectual ; useless ; 
vain ; as, unavailing efforts ; unavailing 
prayers. Dryden. 

Unavenged (un-a-venjd'X a. Not avenged; 
nut ha^g obtained retaliation, revenge, or 


satisfaction; not punished; not atoned for; 
as, a person Is unavenged; a crime is un- 
avenged. Byron; Tennyson. 

Unavoidable (un-a-void'a-bl), a. l. Incap- 
able of being made null or void. —2. Not 
avoidable ; not to be shunned ; inevitable ; 
as, unavoidable evils. ‘ Unavoidable occa- 
sions of war. ’ Dryden. 

Unavoidableness ( uu-a-vold'a-bl-nes ), n. 
The state of being unavoidable ; inevitable- 
ness. OlanvUle. 

Unavoidably (uu-a-void'a-bli), ade. Inevi- 
tably; in a manner that prevents failure or 
escape. 

Many severe reflections on their own mi.staken 
choice must unavoidably torture the minds of the 
vicious. ' Seeker. 

Una voided (un-a-void'ed), a. 1. Not avoided 
or shunned.— 2. t Inevitable. 

We see the very wreck tliat we must sufler. 

And unavoided is tlie danger now. Shak. 

UnawakiKL Unawakened (un-a-wakt', 
uu-a- wak'nd), a. 1. Not awakened; not 
roused from sleep. —2. Not roused from 
spiritual slumber or stupidity. ‘ U nawak- 
ened dream beneath the blaze of truth.' 
Thomson. 

Unaware (un-a-wari), a. Not aware; not 
cognisant or knowing; not conscious; with- 
out thought: only used predicatively. 

VVill he, so wise, let loose at uucc ins ire. 

Belike through impotence, or unaware I Milton. 

I am not nnaivare how tiie productions of the 
Grub-Street lirotherhood have of lute years fallen 
under many prejudices. Swift. 

Sometimes used adverbially, but unawares 
is the proper adverb. ‘As one that hath 
unaware dropped a precious jewel in the 
flood. ’ Shak. 

UnawareB fun-a-warz'). adv. f An adverbial 
genitive, like betimes, &c. j 1. Suddenly ; 
unexpectedly; without previous prepara- 
tion; as, the evil came upon us unawares. 
‘Take the great-grown traitor unawares.' 
Shak.— 2. Without premeditated design; in- 
advertently. — J t unawares, ' sometimes at 
unaware, unexpectedly. ‘By his foe sur- 
prised at tnuiiaares.’ Shak. 

He breaks at unaware.'; upon our walks. Dryden. 

1 came to do it witli a sort of love 

yir foolish uttaware. E. B. Browning'. 

Unawed (un-^d'). a. Not awed; not re- 
strained by fear; undaunted. Clarendon. 
Unbacked (uii-bakt'), a. 1. Not having been 
backed; not taught to bear a rider; un- 
broken. ‘ Like unhack'd colts they prick’d 
their ears' Shak. —2. Unsupported; left 
without aid; not countenanced, upheld, or 
encouraged. Daniel. - Z. Not moved back 
or backwards. C. Richardson. 

Unbaflled (un-baf'fld), a. Not baffled nor 
defeated; not confounded. 

Unbag (un-bag'), v.t. To let out of a bag; 
as, to unbag a fox. 

Unbagged (un-bagd'), a. or pp. 1. Not 
bagged ; not put into a bag or bags. — 
2. Ejected from a bag. 

Unbailable (un-bai'a-bl), a. Not bailable; 
as, the offence is unbaUahle, 

Unbaked (un-bakt'), a. Not baked. Shak. 
Unbalanced (un-bal'anst), a. 1. Not bal- 
anced; not poised; not in equipoise. 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly. Pope. 

2. Not brought to an equality of debt and 
credit; as, an unbalanced account. - 3. Not 
restrained by equal power; not having 
equal weight, force, power, or authority ; 
as, unbalanced parties.— 4 Not in equilib- 
rium; unsteady; easily swayed. 

Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 
Th’ unbalanced mind. Pope. 

Unballast (un-baHast), v.t. To free from 
ballast; to discharge the ballast from. 
Unballast t (un-bariast), a. Unballasted. 

‘ Unballast vessel.' Addison. 

Unballasted ( un -bar last -ed), p. and a. 

1 Freed from ballast.— 2. Not furnished 
with ballast; not kept steady by ballast or 
by weight; unsteady; as, unballasted wits. 
Unbanded (un-band'ed), a. Stripped of a 
band; having no band; unfastened. ‘Your 
bonnet unbanded.' Shak. 

Unbank ( un - bangk ' ), v. t. To take a bank 
from ; to open, as by levelling or removing 
banks. Sir H. Taylor. 

Unbaptlzed (un-bap-tlzdO, a. Not baptized. 
Drayton. 

Unbar (un-bftri), v.t. pret. & pp. unbarred; 
ppr. unbarring. To remove a bar or bars 
from ; to unfasten ; to open ; as, to xinbar a 
gate. 'To unbar these looks.’ Shak. 
Unbarbarlzed (un-bkr'bkr-!zd),a. Civilized. 
‘A life totally unbarbarized.' Ozell. 


Unbarbed (un-bkrbd'), a. l.f Not sheared, 
shaven, or mown. ‘The thick unbarbed 
grounds.' />rayfon.— 2. t Unharnessed; bare. 

Must I go show them my unbarbed sconce? Shak. 

8. In nat. hist, not furnished with barbs or 
reversed points, hairs, or plumes. 
Unbarbered (un-bkr'bbrd), a. Unshaven. 

We'd .1 hundred Jews to larboard 

Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered. Thackeray. 

Unbark t (un-bkrk'), v.t. i. To strip off the 
bark from, as from a tree; to bark. ‘ A branch 
of a tree being unbarked.' Bacon. —2. 'To 
disembark; to land. 

We did unbarke our selves and went on land up 
to the citie. Hackluyt. 

Unbarricade (un-baril-kad), v. t. To throw 
open; to unbar. ‘Unbarricade the doors.’ 
Sterne. 

UnbarrlcadOed (un-bar-i-ka'd5d), a. Not 
barricaded, stopped, or blocked up; unob- 
structed. ‘ The unbarricadoed streets. ’ 
Burke. 

Unbase (un-basO, Not base, low, or mean; 
not degrading or disgraceful. ‘In honest 
counsels, and in way unbase. ’ Daniel. 
Unbasbedt (un-bash t'), a. Not filled with 
or not feeling shame; unabashed. ‘With 
unbashed hearts. Sir P. Sidney. 
UnbasMul ( un-bash'f ql ), a. Not bashful ; 
bold; impudent; shameless. ‘With unbash- 
ful forehead.’ Shak. 

Unbatedt (un-bat'ed), a. 1. Unabated; un- 
diminished. ‘ Unbated Are.' Shak.—2.Vn- 
blunted: applied to a sword without a but- 
ton on the point. Shak. 

Unbatbed (un-baTHd'), a. Not bathed; not 
wet. 

The blade return'd unbathed nnd to the handle bent. 

Dryden. 

Unbattered (un bat't6rd), a. Not battered; 
not bruised or injured by blows. ‘ My sword 
with an edge.' Shak. 

Unbay t (un-ba'), v.t. To open; to free from 
restraint. ‘To unhay the current of my 
passions.' Non'is. 

Unbe t ( un-b^' ), v.i. Not to be, or not to be 
Uie same; to be another. 

How oft. with d.-inger of the field beset, 

Or with home mutinies, would he unbe 
Himself! Old play. 

Unbear (un-barO, v.t To take the bearing- 
rein off; said of a horse. 

Unbear him lialf a moment, to freshen him ap. 

Dickens. 

Unbearable ( un-bar'a-bl ), a. Not to be 
borne or endured; intolerable. ‘A noisome 
smell . . . that is almost w?i6eara61e.’ Sir 
II. Sidney. 

Unbearably (un-bar'a-bl!), adv. In an un- 
bearable manner; intolerably. Brougham. 
Unbearded ( un-berd'ed ), a. Having no 
beard; beardless. ‘Th’ unbearded youth.’ 
B. Jonson. ‘ Unbearded grain.’ Dryden. 
Unbearlng (un-bar'ing), a. Bearing or pro- 
ducing u^ruit; sterile; baiTen. ‘ Unbearing 
branches.' Dryden. 

UnbeaBtt (un-best'), v.t. To divest of the 
form or qualities of a beast. ‘Let him un- 
beast the beast.’ Sandys. 

Unbeaten (un-bet'n). a. l. Not beaten; not 
treated with blows.— 2. Untrod; not beaten 
by the feet; as, unbeaten paths. 
UnbeauteouB, Unbeautlful ( un-bu'te-us, 
un-bQ'ti-ful)> a. Not beautiful; having no 
beauty. ‘ Unbeauteous in Its own eyes ’ 
Hammond. ‘In the midst of unbeaut\ful 
things.' Ruskin. 

Unbeavered (un-be'v6rd), a. With the 
beaver or hat off; uncovered. Oay. 
UnbedOUded (un-be-kloud'ed), a. Not be- 
clouded or dimmed ; seeing clearly. ‘£7n- 
bedouded oyvfb.' Watts. 

Unbecome t ( uu-b6-kum' ), v. t Not to be- 
come; not to be suitable to; to misbecome. 

It neitlicr unbecomes God nor men to be moved by 
reason. Bp. Sherlock. 

Unbecoming (un-b3-kum'ing), a. and jpp. 

1. Not becoming; improper; Indecent; in- 
decorous. ‘ Unbecoming speeches. ' Dryden. 

2, [Un, not. and pres. part, of become, v.t] 
Not becoming some person. 

But something ere the end. 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 

Tennvson. 

Unbecomingly (un-b6-kum'ing-li). adv. In 
an unbecoming manner ; unsuitably. ‘ We 
behave ourselves very unbecomingly and 
unworthily.' Barrow. 

UnbeoomlllgneBB (un-bS-kum'lng-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being unbecoming ; 
impropriety; mdeooroutness. Locke. 
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fjnbed (un-bedO, w. t To raise or rouse from 
bed. 

Eels uHded themselves and stir at the noise of 
thunder. /x. JVallon. 

Unbedded (un-bed'ed), p, and a. 1. Raised 
from bed; disturbed. — 2. Applied to a bride 
whose marriage had not been consum- 
mated. 

We deem'd it best that this unbtdded bride 
Should visit Chester, there to live recluse. 

SirH. Taylor. 

UnbBdllUied ( un'be-dind ), a. Not made 
noisy. ' A princely music unbedinned with 
drums.’ L. Hunt. [Rare.] 

Uxil>efl.ttillg (un-be-flt'ing), a. Not befitting; 
unsuitable; unbecoming. 

Love is full of unb^tting strains, 

All wanton as a child. Shak. 

TJnbefool (un-bS-f 51'), V. t l. To change from 
a foolish nature; to restore from the state or 
condition of a fool. South. — 2. To open the 
eyes of to a sense of folly.— 3, To undeceive. 
Unbefllended (un-bS-frend'ed), a. Not be- 
friended; not supported by friends; having 
no friendly aid. ‘The patronage of the poor 
and unhefriended. ' Killingbeck. 

Unbeget (un-be-get'), v.t. To deprive of ex- 
istence. ‘Wishes each minute he could un- 
beget those rebel sons.’ Dry den. 
Unbeglnnlng (un-be-gin'ing), a. Having no 
beginning. ^An unbeginnirig, midless, end- 
less ball.^ Sylvester. 

Unbegot, Unbegotten (un-b6-got', un-be- 
got'n), a. Not generated; not begot; espe- 
cially, having never been generated; having 
always been self-existent; eternal. ‘Your 
children yet unboni and unhegoV Shak. 
‘The eternal, unbegotten, and immutable 
God.’ StiUi/igJleet. 

UnbegoHe (un-be-gir), r.f. To undeceive; 
to free from the influence of deceit. 

Break from these snares, thy judgment uubeguiU. 

Daniel. 

UnbeguUed (un-be-gild'), p. and a. Not be- 
guiled or deceived. ‘ A virgin unbeguiled by 
Cupid’s dart.’ Congreve. 

Unbegun (un-be-gun'), a. Not yet begun. 

‘ A work unbegun.' Hooker. 

Unbebeld (un-be-held'), a. Not beheld; not 
seen ; not visible one’s self. ‘ May'st well 
behold them unbeheld. ’ Tennyson. 
Unbebovablet (un-be-hov'a-bl), a. Not be- 
hovable; not needful; unprofitable. SirJ. 
Cheke. 

Unbeing t (un-be'ing), a. Not existing. 

‘Beings yet unbeing.’ Sir T. Browne. 
UnlMteuown (un-be-nou'), a. Unknown. 
[Vulgar.] 

‘ I was there,‘ resumed Mrs. Cluppins, ‘ unbeknenim 
to Mrs. Bardcll.’ Dickens. 

Unbelief (uu-bS-15f'), n. 1. Incredulity; the 
withholding of belief ; as, unbelief is blind. 

2. Infidelity; disbelief of lUvine revelation. 

As doubt attacked faith, unbelief has avenged 
faith by destroying doubt. Card. Manning. 

3, In the New Testament, disbelief of the 
truth of the gospel ; distrust of God’s pro- 
mises and faithfulness, (kc. Mat. xiii. 68 ; 
Mark vl. 6; Heb. iii. 12. 

Unbelievabllity (un-be-lev'a-bll"i-ti), n. in- 
capability of being believed; incredibility. 
J. S. Mill. ‘Mud-oceans of Hypocrisy and 
U nbelievabUity. ’ Carlyle. 

Unbelievable (un-b5-lev'a-bl), a. Not to be 
believed ; incredible. ‘ A thing unbelievable. ' 
J. Udall. 

Unbelleve (un-bg-levO, u f. l. To discredit; 
not to believe or trust. ‘As I, thus wrong’d, 
hence unbelieved go.’ Shak. — 2. Not to 
think real or true. ‘Seas unknown, and 
unbelieved.' Beau. <i: FI. 

Unbeliever (un-b6-15v'6rh n. 1, An incredu- 
lous person; one who does not believe.— 
2. An infidel; one who discredits revelation, 
or the mission, character, and doctrines of 
Christ. . ‘ Atheists and unbelievers of all 
sorts.’ Clarke. 

Unbelieving (un-bfi-lev'ing), a. 1. Not be- 
lieving; incredulous.— 2. Infidel; discredit- 
ing divine revelation, or the mission, char- 
acter, and doctrines of Christ; as, the unbe- 
lieving Jews. Acts xiv. 2. 

Unbelievingly ( un-b6-lev'lng-ll ), adv. In 
an unbeliimng manner. Clarke. 
Unbeloved (un-b$-luvd'), a. Not loved. 

‘ Not unbelov’d by Heav’n.’ Dryden. 
Unbelt (un belt'), v. t. To unfasten the belt 
of; to ungird. ‘Would have wnfeeited their 
swords.’ be Quincey. 

Unbend (un-bend'), v.i. 1. To become re- 
laxed or unbent. — 2. To rid one’s self of 
constraint; to act with freedom; to give up 
stiffness or austerity of manner. 


Unbend (un-bend'), v.t. pret. pp. unbent. 
1. To free from flexure ; to make straight ; 
as, to unbend a bow.— 2. To relax; to remit 
from a strain or from exertion ; to set at 
ease for a time; as, to unbend the mind 
from study or care. ‘You unbend your 
noble strength.’ Shak. ‘To slacken and 
unbend his cares.' Denham.— S. Naut. (a) 
to unfasten from the yards and stays, as 
sails ; (6) to cast loose, as a cable from the 
anchors; (c) to untie, as a rope. 

Unbending (un-bend'ing), p. and a. 1. Not 
suffering flexure. ‘The unbending corn.’ 
Pope.— 2. Unyielding; resolute; inflexible: 
applied to persons. —3. Unyielding; inflex- 
ible; firm: applied to things; as, un&endin^ 
truths. —4. Given up temporarily to relax- 
ation or amusement. 

I hope it may entertain your lordship at an un- 
bending hour. Mirwe. 

Unbendingly (un-bend'ing-li), adv. With- 
out bending; orjstinately. 

Unbendingness (uu-bend'ing-nes), n. The 
quality of being unbending; inflexibility. 
Landor. 

Unbeneficed (un-ben'e-flst). a. Not enjoy- 
ing or having a benefice. Dryden. 
Unbeneficlal (im-ben-e-ft'shal), a. Not bene- 
ficial; not advantageous, useful, profitable, 
or helpful. Milton. 

Unbeneflted ( un-ben'e-flt-ed ), a. Having 
received no benefit, service, or advantage. 
Dr. Knox. 

Unbenlgbted ( un-be-nit'ed ), a. Not be- 
nightecT; never visited by darkness. 

To them day 

Had unbenighted shone. Milton. 

Unbenlgn (un-be-nin'), a. Not benign; the 
reverse of benign; malignant. Milton. 
Unbent (un-bent'), pp. of unbend. 
Unbenumb (un-be-num'), v.t. To relieve 
from numbness; to restore sensation to. 

‘ Unhenumbs his sinews and his flesh.’ Syl- 
vester. 

Unbereaven(un-b6-rev'en),a. Not bereaved; 
un bereft. E. B. Browning. 

Unbereft (un'be-reft), a. Not bereaved; 
unbereaven. Sandys. 

Unbeseem (un'be-sem), v.t Not to be fit 
for or worthy of ; to be unbecoming or not 
befitting to; to belie. 

Ah ! may’st thou ever be what now thou art, 

Nor unbeseetn the promise of thy spring. Byron. 

Unbeseexnlng (un-be-sem'ing), a. Unbe- 
coming; not oefttting; unsuitable. Eikon 
Basilike. 

Unbeseemlngly (un-be-sSm'ing-li), adv. In 
an unbecoming manner. Barrow. 
Unbeseemlngness ( un-be-sem'ing-nes ), n. 
The state or quality of being unbeseeming. 
Bp. Hall. 

UnbeBOUgbt(un-be-sftt'), pp. Not besought; 
not sought by petition or entreaty. Milton. 
Unbespeak (un'be-spek), v. t. To make void 
or put off, as something spoken for before- 
hand; to annul, as an order or engagement 
against a future time. ‘ Unbespeak what I 
have ordered. ’ Chirrick. 

To Whitehall to look, among other things, for Mr. 
May, to unbespeak his dining with me to-morrow. 

Pepys. 

Unbestowed (un-b6-st6d'),a. Not bestowed; 
not given, granted, or conferred; not dis- 
posed of. Bacon. 

Unbetldet (un-be-tid'), v.i. To fail to 
happen or betide. Chaucer. 

Unbetrayed (un-bfi-trad'), a. Not betrayed. 
Daniel. 

Unbewalled (un-bs-wald'), a. Not be- 
wailed; not lamented. 

Let determined things to destiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Shak. 


Unbldt (un-bld'), a. [See Bin.] Without 
having said prayers. Spenser. 

Unbld, Unbidden (un-bld', un-bid'n), a. 

1. Not bid; not commanded; hence, spon- 
taneous. 

Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milton. 

2. Uninvited; not requested to attend. ‘ Un- 
bidden guests.' Shak. 

Unbldet (un-bid'), v.i. Not to abide; not to 
remain or stay. Chaucer. 

Unblgoted (un-big'ot-ed), a. Free from big- 
otry. Addison. 

Unbind (un-bInd'), v.t To untie; to remove 
a band from ; to unfasten ; to loose ; to set 
free from shackles; as, unbind the prisoner’s 
arms. ‘ Unbind my sons.’ Shak. 

Unblrdly (un-b6rd'li), adv. Unlike or un- 
worthy of a bird. Cowley. 

UnblsbOP (un-bish'up), v. t To deprive of 
episcopal orders; to divest of the rank of 
bishop. South. 

Unblt (un-bit'), ». and a. Not bitten. ‘ Un- 
bit by rage canine of dying rich.’ Young. 
Unblt (un-bit'), v.t Naut. to remove the 
turns of from the bitts; as, to unbit a cable. 
Unbltted (un-bit'ed), a. Unbridled. ‘Our 
carnal stings, our unbitted lusts. ' Shak. 
Unblamable (un-blam'a-bl), a. Not blam- 
able; not culpable; innocent. Bacon. 
Unblamableness (un-blam'a-bl-nes), n. 
state of being unblamable or chaigeable 
with no blame or fault. ‘ Unblamableness 
of life.’ South. 

Unblaxnably (un-blam'a-bli), adv. In an 
unblamable manner; so as to inciu' no 
blame. 1 Thes. li, 10, 

Unblamed (un-biamd'), a. Not blamed; 
free from censure. ‘ So , . . unblamed a 
life.’ B. Jonson. 

Unblasted (un-blast'ed), a. Not blasted; 
not made to wither. Peacham. 
Unbleached (un-blecht'), a. Not bleached; 
not whitened by bleacliing; as, unbleached 
cottons. 

Unbleachlng (un-blech'ing), a. Not whit- 
ening or becoming white or pale. ‘Blood’s 
unbleaching stain.' Byron. 

Unbleedlnk (un-bl5d'ing), a. Not bleeding; 
not suffering loss of blood. ‘ Unbleeding 
wounds.’ Daniel. 

Unblexuishable (un-blern'lsh-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being olemished. Milton. 
Unblemished (nn-blem'Isht), a. Not blem- 
ished; not stained; free from turpitude, 
reproach, or deformity; pure; spotless; as, 
an unblemished reputation or life. 

Unblemish’d let me live, or die unknown. Pope. 

Unblenchedt (un-blensht'), a. Not daunted 
or disconcerted; unconfounded. 

By grots and caverns shagg'd with horrid shades, 
she may pas.s on with unblench'd majesty. Milton. 

Unblended (uu-blend'ed), a. Not blended; 
not mlnglea. ‘ Unbleivded divinity.’ Dr. 
Knox. 

UnblesBt (un-bles'), v.t To make unhappy; 
to neglect to make happy. 

Thou dost beguile the world, unb/ess some mother. 

Shak. 

Unblessed (un-blest' or un-bles'ed), a. Not 
blessed; unblest. ‘ Every inordinate cup is 
unblessed. ' Shak. 

Unblessedness ( un-bles 'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being unblessed ; exemption from 
bliss. Udall. 

Unblest (un-blest'), a. Not blest; excluded 
from benediction; hence, cursed; wretched; 
unhappy. 

Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all unblest. Tennyson. 

Unbllghted (un-bllt'ed), a. Not blighted; 
not blasted. ‘Happiness unbUghted.^ Cow- 


Unbewaxe,t Unbewares t (un'i)g war, un'- 
l)c-warz), adv. Unaware; unawares. Bate. 

Unbewltch (un-bS-wich'), v.t 'To free from 
fascination, deception, or delusion. 

Ordinary experience observed would unbewitch 
men as to these delusions. South. 

Unbias (un-bi'as), v.t. To free from bias; 
to turn or free from prejudice or preposses- 
sion, 

The truest service a private man can do his coun- 
try, Is to unbias his mind, as much as possible, be- 
tween the rival powers. 5wi/?. 

Unbiassed ( un-bl'ast ), a. Free from bias, 
undue partiality, or prejudice; impartial; 
as, an unbiassed mind; unbiassed opinion 
or decision. * Unbiass'd by self -profit.’ 
Tennyson. 

Unbiassedly (un-bl'ast-li), adv. Without 
prejudice; impartially. Locke. 

Unblassedness (un-bl'ast-nes), n. The state 
of being unbiassed ; freedom from bias or 
prejudice. 


per. 

Unbllnd (un-bllnd'), v. t To free from blind- 
ness; to give sight to; to open the eyes of. 
‘To unblind some of the people.’ Bp. 
Hacket. 

Unblind (un-blind'), a. Unclouded ; clear, 
‘ His inward sight unblind.' Keats. 

Unbllndfold (un-blind'fold), a. Not blind- 
folded. Spenser. 

Unblooded (un-blud'ed), a. Not marked 
or dlstln^iahed by improved blood; not 
thoroughbred; as, an unblooded horse. 

UnblOOdled (un-blud'ed). a. Not stained 
with blood. ‘ Although the kite soofr with 
nn&foodted beak.’ Shak. 

Unbloody (un-blud'i), a. 1. Not stained with 
blood. ^Wholesome bev’rage and unbloody 
feasts.’ Dryden.— 2. Not shedding blood; 
not cruel, 

Unbl08SOmlng(un-bloB'som-ing),a.Not pro- 
ducing blossoms. ‘ U nblossomiiig branches. ' 
Evelyn. 
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Unblotted (un-blot'ed), a. Not blotted, or 
not blotted out; not deleted; not erased. 

We still leave unbloUed in the leaves of our Statute 
Book the Just and wholesome law which declares 
that the sturdy felon shall be fed and clothed. 

Dickens. 

Unblown (un-bl on'), a. l. Not blown; not 
having the bud expanded. ‘ My tender 
babes, my undioton flowers.' Shak.~2. Not 
extinguished: without. ‘Lamps ... wn- 
blotcn out’ Dr. U. More.— ^. Not inflated 
or inflamed with wind. 

A fire unblown (shall) devour his race. Sandys. 

Unblunted (un-blunt'ed), a. Not blunted; 
not made obtuse or dull. Cowley. 
TTnbl imhlng (un-blush'ing), a. Not blush- 
ing; destitute of shame; impudent; as, an 
u^lushing assertion. 

That bold, bad man . . . pretending still, 

With hard unblushing front, the public good. 

T. Edwards. 

Unblusbin^ly ( un-blush 'ing-li), adv. In 
an unblushing or shameless manner. 
Unboastful (un-bdst'ful), a. Not boasting; 
unassuming; modest. 

Oft in humble station dwells 
Vnboast/ul worth, above fastidious pomp. 

Thomson. 

Unbodied (un-bo'did), a. 1. Having no 
material body; incorporeal. 

We know not where unbodied spirits dwell, 

But this we know, they are invisible. Crabbe. 

2. Freed from the body. ‘ Her soul un- 
bodied of the burdensome corpse. ’ Spenser. 
Unbodkined (un-bod'kind), a. Unfastened 
with a bodkin. JH. B. Brownijig. 

Unbokel,t V.t To unbuckle ; to unfasten ; 
to open. Chaucer. 

Unbolt (un-bblU), v.t To remove a bolt 
from; to unfasten; to open. ‘He shall 
unbolt the gates. * Shak. 

Unbolt t (un-bblU), v.i. To unfold; to ex- 
plain. 

How shall I understand you?— 

I’ll unbolt to you. Shak. 

Unbolted (un-b61t'ed), p. and a. 1. Freed 
from fastening by bolts.— 2. Not bolted or 
sifted ; not having the bran or coarse part 
separated by a bolter; as, unbolted meal. 
Hence— 3. t Coarse; gross; not refined. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar. Shak. 

Unbone (un-bdn'), v.t l. To deprive of 
bones.— 2. To fling or twist about as if bone- 
less. [Rare.] 

So many young divines . . . have been seen so 
often upon the stage, writhing and unboning their 
clergy limbs to all the antics and dishonest gestures 
of trinculos, buffoons, and bawds. Milton. 

Unbonnet (un-bon'net), v.i. To remove or 
take off the bonnet, especially as a token 
of respect. Sir W. Scott 
Unbonnet (un-bon'net), v.t To remove the 
bonnet from; to take the bonnet off; as, all 
heads were at once unbonneted. 
Unbonneted (un-bon'net-ed). a. 1. Having 
no bonnet on. ‘ Unbonneted he runs.’ Shak. 
2. Without taking the bonnet or cap off; 
making no obeisance. Shak. See Bonnet, 
v.i. 

Unbookieb (un-buk'ish), a. l. Not addicted 
to books or reading. 

It is to be wondered how museless unbookish they 
were, minding nought but the feats of war. Milton. 

2. Not cultivated by erudition. Shak. 
Unbookleaxned (un-buk'iernd), a. Illiter- 
ate. ‘ Unhookleamed people.’ Fuller. 
Unboot (un-bbt'), v.t To take off boots 
from. 

Unbooted (un-bot'ed), p. and a. 1. Stripped 
of boots. — 2. Not having boots on. 

Unborn (un-bom'), a. 1. Not bora; not 
brought into life; not existing. 

Never so much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend your highness. Shak. 

2. Not yet bora; future; to come. 

The woes to come ; the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. Shak. 

Unborrowed (un-boFrod), a. Not borrowed ; 
genuine; original; native; one’s own; as, 
unborroioed beauties; unborrowed gold; un- 
borrowed excellence. Dryden. 

Unboeom (un-bb'zum), v.t To reveal in 
confluence; to disclose, as one’s secret 
opinions or feelings. 

Their several counsels they unbosom shall. Shak. 

Often used with reflexive pronouns; as, to 
unbosofin hiinulf. 

UnbOfOmer (un-bt/zum-^r), n. One who 
unbosoms, discloses, or reveals. 'An un- 
bosomer of secrets. ’ Thackeray. 
UnbOttomed (un-bot'omd), a. l. Having 
no bottom; bottomless. 'The dark, un- 


bottomed, infinite abyss.’ Milton.-— 2. Hav- 
ing no solid foundation ; having no reliance. 

This is a special act of Christian hope, to be thus 
unbottomed of ourselves, and fastened upon God. 

Hammond. 

Unbougbt (un-bgt'), a. Not bought; ob- 
tained without money or purchase. ‘The 
unbought dainties of the poor.' Dryden. — 
Unbound (un-bound'), a. 1. Not bound; 
loose; not tied. MUton. — 2. Wanting a 
cover ; as, unbound books. ‘ Volumes that 
lay unbound, and without titles.’ Locke.— 

3. Not bound by obligation or covenant.— 

4. Fret, of unbind. 

UnbOUndably t (un-bound'a-bli),ad!r. With- 
out bounds or limits; infinitely. Webster. 
Unbounded (un-bound'ed), a. l. Having no 
bound or limit; unlimited in extent; in- 
finite; interminable; very great; excessive; 
as, unbounded space; unbounded power. 

‘ The wide, the unbounded prospect. ’ A ddi- 
son.~2. Having no check or control; unre- 
strained. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever rauiking 
Himself with princes. Shak. 

Stn. Boundless, infinite, unlimited, illimit- 
able, interminable, unrestrained, uncon- 
trolled. 

Unboundedly ( un-bound 'ed-li), adv. In 
an unbounded manner; without bounds or 
limits. ' Unboundedly y,enoro\x%.’ Byron. 
Unboundedness (un-bouud'ed-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unbounded; free- 
dom from bounds or limits. Cheyne. 
Unbounteous (un-boun'te-us), a. Not 
bounteous; not liberal. Milton. 

UnbOWt (un-bou'), v. t. To unbend. 

Looking back would unbow his resolution. Fuller. 

Unbowablet (un-bou'a-bl), a. Incapable of i 
being bent or inclined. Stubbes. \ 

Unbowed (un-bou'd). a. l. Not bowed or j 
arched ; not bent. ‘ With stiff, unbowed ! 
knee.’ Shak. Hence— 2. Not subjugated ; j 
unsubdued; not put under the yoke. Shak. j 

He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him sent. ! 

Byron. I 

Unbowel (un-bou'el), v.t To deprive of the i 
entrails; to eviscerate; to disembowel. Dr. J 
H. More. 1 

Unboy (un-boi'), v.t To free from boyish 
thoughts or habits; to raise above boyhood. ' 
Clarendon. ! 

Unbrace (un- bras'), v.t. To remove the 
points or braces of; to free from tension; to | 
loose ; to relax ; as, to unbrace a drum ; to 
unbrace the arms; to unbrace the nerves. 
Beau, db FI. 

Unbracet (un-bras'), v.i. To grow flaccid; to 
relax; to hang loose, Dryden. 

Unbraced (un-brust'), p. and a. Loosened ; 
ungirt ; unbuttoned ; relaxed. ‘ With his 
doublet all wn&raced.’ .Shak. ‘When wn- 
braced warriors on the rushy floor stretch 
them in pleasing sloth.' J. Baillie. 
Unbrald (un-brad'), v.t To separate the 
strands of; to unweave; to unwreathe. 
Unbralded (un-brad'ed), p. and a. Dis- 
entangled, as the strands of a braid ; not 
knitted or wreathed; unplaited. ‘ Her un- 
braided hair.’ Sir W. Scott 
Unbratned (un-brand'), a. Not deprived of 
brains; not brained. Beau, dc FI. 
Unbranebing; (un-bransh'ing), a. Not di- 
viding into branches; not branching. Gold- 
smith. 

Unbranded (un-brand'ed), a. Not branded. 
Milton. 

Unbreast (un-brest'), v.t. To disclose or lay 
open; to unbosom. 

Could’st thou unmask their pomp, unbreast their 
heart. 

How would’st thou laugh at this rich beggerie, 

Ph. Fletcher. 

Unbreatbed (un-brSTHd'). a. l. Not 
breathed; as, air unftreafAetf.— 2. t Not exer- 
cised; unexercised; unpractised. ‘Ourwn- 
breathed mem6r\eib.’ Shak. 

Unbred (un bred'), a. l.f Unbegot; unborn. 
Shak.— 2. Not well bred; destitute of breed- 
ing— 3. Not taught or trained. ‘ Unbred to 
spinning.’ Dryden. 

Unbree^ fun-brfich'), v.t. l. To remove the 
breeches of ; to divest or strip of breeches. 

2. To free the breech of, as of a cannon, 
from its fastenings or coverings. Pennant. 
Unbraecbed (un-br§cht'), a. Wearing no 
breeches. ‘Saw myself unlweecA'd.' Shak. 
Unbrewed (un-brbd'), a. Not brewed or 
mixed; pure; genuine. 

They drink the stream 
Unbrew'd, and ever full. Young. 

Unbrlbable (un-brlbVbl), a. Incapable o£ 
being bribed. Feltham. 


Unbrldged (un-brijd'), a. Not furnished 
or crossed by a bridge; as, an unbridged 
stream. Wordsworth. 

Unbridle (un-bri'dl), v. t To free from the 
bridle; to let loose. Shak. 

Unbridled (un-brl'dld), p. and a. Loosed 
from the bridle, or as from the bridle; hence, 
unrestrained; unruly ; violent ; licentious. 

‘ Rash and wn&ridled boy.' Shak. ‘Lands 
deluged by unbridled floods. ’ Wordsworth. 
Unbroacbed (un-brdcht'), a. Not broached 
or tapped, as a cask; unopened. Young. 
Unbroken, Unbroke (un-brdk'n, un-brok'), 
a. 1. Not broken; not violated, ‘God keep 
all vows unbroke.’ Shak.— 2. Not weakened; 
not crushed; not subdued. 'By age un- 
broke.’ Pope. — 8. Not tamed and rendered 
tractable ; not taught ; not accustomed to 
the saddle, harness, or yoke; as, an unbroken 
horse or ox. 

Unbrotherllke t (un-bruTH'6r-lik), a. Un- 
brotherly. Bacon; Dr. H. More, 
Unbrotherlv (un-bruTH'6r-ll), a. Not bro- 
therly; not becoming a brother. Bacon. 
Unbriileed (un-br5zd'), a. Not bruised; not 
crushed or hurt; undamaged. ‘Helmets all 
unbruised.’ Shak. 

Unbuckle (un-buk'l), v.t pret, & pp, un- 
buckled; ppr. unbuckling. To loose from 
buckles; to unfasten; as. to unbuckle a shoe', 
to unbuckle a girdle, Shak. 

Unbuckramed (un-buk'ramd), a. Not 
starched or stiff ; not precise ; not formal. 

‘ Moral but unbuckram’d gentlemen.’ Col- 
man the younger. [Rare.) 

Unbudded (un-bud'ed), a. Not having put 
forth a bud; unblown. 'The hid scent in 
an wnbudded rose.’ Keats. 

Unbuild (un-bild'), v.t To demolish, as that 
which is built ; to raze ; to destroy. ‘ To 
unbuild the city, and to lay all flat.' Shak. 
Unbuilt (un-bilt'}, a. Not yet built; not 
erected. ‘ Unbuilt baheV Drayton. 
Unbundle (un-buu'dl), v.f. To open; to dis- 
close; to declare. 

Unbundle your griefs, madam, and let us into the 
particulars. yarvis. 

Unbuoyed (un-boid'), a. Not buoyed or 
borne up. Bdin. Itev. 

Unburden, v.t. See Unburthen. 
Unburiable (un-be'ri-a-bl), a. ['nfit to be 
buried. Tennyson. 

Unburied ( un-Wrid ), a. Not buried; not 
interred. ‘ The dead carcasses of unburied 
men. ’ Shak. 

Unbumed,Unbumt (un-b6rnd', un-b6rnt'), 
a. 1. Not burned; not consumed by fire. 
Shak.— 2. Not injured by fire; not scorched. 
3. Not baked, as brick. 

Unburuing (un-b6ra'ing), a. Not consum- 
ing away by fire. ‘ The unburning fire called 
light.’ Sir K. Digby. 

Unbumished (un-bSr'nishd), a. Not bur- 
I nished; not brightened or cleaned. Southey. 
i Unburrow (un-bu'rb), v.t To take from a 
I burrow; to unearth. 

He can bringdown sparrows and uuburrow tab- 
I bits. Dickens. 

I Unburtben, Unburden (un-b^r'THu, un- 
b6r'dn),r.f. 1. To rid of a load; to free from 
I a burden; to ease. 

j While we 

I Unburthened crawl toward death, Shak. 

! 2. To throw off, as a burden; to discharge, 

I Buckingham unburthens with hi.s tongue 

I The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shak. 

I 8. To relieve the mind or heart of, as by 
! disclosing what lies heavy on it: with reflex- 
I ive pronouns. 

I Unbury (un-be'ri), v.f. To disinter; to ex- 
I hume. ‘ Unburying our bones, and burying 
! our reputations. ’ Jarvis. 

\ Unbusled (un-bi'zid), a. Not busied; not 
[ employed; Idle. Bp. Rainbow. 
Unbusinesslike (; un-biz 'ues-lik), a. Not 
businesslike. Edin. Rev. 

Unbusy (uu-bl'zi), a. Not busy; idle. ‘Neither 
busy nor unbusy.’ Richardson. 

Unbutton (un-but'n), v.t To loose the but- 
tons of. Shak. 

Unbuxom t ( un-buk'sum ), a. Disobedient. 
Piers Plowman. 

Uncabled (un-kk'bld), a. Not fastened or 
secured by a cable. 

Within it ships . . . uncabUd ride secure. Cow/er, 

Uncadenoed (un-kft'densd), a. Not regu- 
lated by musical measure. E. B. Browning. 
Uncage (un-kftj'), t>.f. To set free from a 
cage or from confinement. 

The uncaged soul flew through the air. Fanshaw. 

Uncalled (un-ki^d'), a. Not called; not 
summoned; not invited. * Mild Lucina came 
uncalled.’ Dryden.— Uncalled for, not re- 
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quired; not needed or demanded; impro- 
perly brought forward. ‘ Power of herself 
would come ttnoaZf’d /or,' Tennyson. Also 
written Uncalled'for, as a compound adjec- 
tive, which indeed it often is; as, most un- 
called-for remarks. 

Uncalm (un-kkm'), V.f. To disturb. ‘What 
strange disquiet has unoalm’d your breast.' 
Dryden. 

Uncamp (un-kampO, v.f. To cause to de- 
camp; to dislodge; to expel, ‘if they could 
but now uncamp thair enemies.’ Milton. 

Uncancelled (un-kau'8eld),a. N ot cancelled ; 
not erased; not abrogated or annulled. ‘My 
yet ttncanceW'd score.’ Dryden. 

XJncandid (un-kan'did), a. Not candid; not 
frank or sincere; not fair or impartial, ‘ Un- 
candid as the world often is.' Whately. 

Uncanny (un-kan'ni), a. [Scotch and Nor- 
thern English. See CANNY.] 1. Not safe; 
dangerous. — 2. Not gentle or careful in 
handling; uncautious; harsh. Ferguson.— 
8. Eerie; mysterious; not of this world; 
hence applied to one supposed to possess 
preternatural powers ; as, I wish she binna 
uncanny. Sir W. Scott. 

Wliat does . . . that uncanny turn ot countenance 
mean? Charlotte Bronte. 

He . . . rather expected something ujtcanny to 
lay hold of him from behind. Kingsley. 

4. Severe, as applied to a fall or blow. ‘An 
uncanny coup I got for ray pains. ’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

Uncanonical (un-ka-non'ik-aiv a. Not 
canonical; not ngreeable to tne canons. 
"Uncanonical times.’ Barrow. ‘ If ordina- 
tions were uncanonical.' Jer. Taylor. 

Uncanonlcalness (un-ka-non'ik-al-nes), n. 
The state of being uncanonical. Bp. Lloyd. 

Uncanonlze (un-kan'on-iz), v.t. 1. To de- 
prive of canonical authority. — 2. To reduce 
from the rank of a canonized saint. 

Uncanonlzed (un-kan'on-izd), a. Not ca- 
nonized; not enrolled among the saints. 
Atterbunj. 

Uncauopied (un-kan'o-pid), a. Not covered 
by a canopy; uncovered, W. Browm. 

Uncapablet (un-ka'pa-bl), a. incapable; 
not susceptible. ‘ An inhuman wretch, un- 
capable of pity. ’ Shaft. 

Uncape (un-kap'), v.t. and i. In hawking, to 
prepare for flying at game by taking off the 
cape or hood. — Various explanations are 
given to the word as used by Shakspere, 
Merry Wives, iii. 3. 176. ‘ I warrant we’ll 

unkennel the fox. Let mo stop this way 
first. So now uncape;’ Steevens, to turn 
the fox out of the bag. Warburton, to dig 
out the fox when earthed. Nares, to throw 
off the dogs or to begin tlie hunt. Schmidt, 
to uncouple hounds, 

UncaptiOUS (un-kap'shus), a. Not captious; 
not ready to take objection or offence. "Un- 
captious and candid natures.’ Feltham. 

Unoardlnal (un-kar'di-nal), v.t. To divest 
of the cardinalate. 

Borgia . . . got a dispensation to uncardinal him- 
self. Fuller. 

Uncared (un-kard'), a. Not regarded ; not 
heeded : with for. ‘ Their own . . . ghostly 
condition uncared for.’ Hooker. 

Uncareful (un-kar'fql). a. 1. Having no 
care; careless. —2. f Producing no care. "Un- 
careful treasure. ’ Quarles. 

Uncarla (un-ka'ri-a), n. [From L. uncus, a 



hook. The old petioles are converted into 
hooked spines. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Hubiaceeo. The species are chiefly natives of 
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India, but a few are found in America. They 
are permanent cirriferous ramblers, han^ng 
to (afferent trees by the old hooked pedun- 
cles. They have entire opposite stipulate 
leaves, and dense globose heads of small 
flowers. 'The most important species is the 
U. Oambier, a native of Penang, Sumatra, 
Malacca, &c., which yields the substance 
called gambler or gambeer by the Malays, 
and which is known in commerce by the 
names of terra japoniea, catechu, and cutch. 

Uncamatet (un-kkr'nat), a. Not fleshly: 
not incarnate. ‘The uncarnate Father. ‘ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Uncamatet (un-kkr'nat), v.t. To divest of 
flesh or fleshliness. Bp. Gauden. 

Uncart (un-kkrt'), v.t. To unload or dis- 
charge from a cart. ‘ Carted and uncarted 
the manure. ’ George Eliot. 

Uncase (un-kas'), v.t. and i. 1. To disen- 
gage from a case or covering.— 2. To unfurl 
and display, as the colours of a regiment,— 
3.t To undress. ‘See Pompey is uncasing 
for the combat.’ Shak.—4. To strip; to flay; 
to case. See CASB. 

Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, the ass 
was discovered, and consequently uncased, well 
laughed at, well cudgelled. Sir k. L'Fstrange. 

Uncast (un-kast'), a. Not thrown, cast, or 
hurled. ‘No stone unthrown, nor yet no 
dart uncast. ’ Surrey. 

UncaBtle (un-kas'l), V. t. 1. To deprive of a 
castle. Fuller. —2. To deprive of the dis- 
tinguishing marks or appearances of a cas- 
tle. Fuller. 

Uncatechised (un-kat’e-kizd), a. Not cate- 
chised; untaught. Milton. 

Uncatechisedness t (un-kat’^-kizd’^nes), n. 
The state of being uncatechised. Bp. Oau- 
den. 

Uncaused (un-k^zd'), a. Having no prece- 
dent cause; existing without an author. 
‘The idea of uncaused matter.’ A. Baxter. 

UncautelOUSt (un-k^'tel-usXa. Incautious. 
Hales. 

Uncautioust (un-ka'shns), a. Not cautious; 
incautious. ‘ Every ob.scure or uncautious 
expression.' Waterland. 

Unforeseen, they say, is unprepared: 

Uncautious Arcite thought himself alone. Dryden. 

UncautiOUSlyt (un-ka'shus-li), adv. With- 
out caution; incautiously, Waterland. 

Unce,t n. [L. uneia, an ounce.] An ounce. 
Chaucer. 

Unce,t [L. wncta, a hook.] A claw. ‘Hor- 
rid crest, blew skales, and unces black.’ 
Heywood. 

Unceaseablet (un-ses'a-bl), a. Unceasing. 
‘ Zealous prayers and unceaseable wishes.’ 
Dekker. 

Unceasing (un-ses'ing), a. Not ceasing; not 
intemiitung; continual. ‘ Unceasing toa.Y&.’ 
Ph. Fletcher. ‘ Unceashig show’rs.’ Cow- 
per. 

Unceasingly (un-ses'ing-ll), adv. In an un- 
ceasing manner; without intermission or 
cessation; continually. Richardson. 

Uncelebrated (un-sel'e-brat-ed),®. Not cele- 
brated; not solemnized. Milton. 

Uncelestial ( un-se-les'ti-al ), a. Not hea- 
venly; opposite to what is heavenly. ‘ Un- 
celestial discord.’ Young. 

Uncensured (un-sen'shbrd), a. Not cen- 
sured; exempt from blame or reproach. 

‘ Whose right it is uncensur'd to be dull. ' 
Pope. 

Uncentre (un-sen't6r), v. t. To throw off the 
centre. 

Let the heart be uncentred from Christ, it is dead. 

T. A da 7ns. 

Unceremonious (un-86r'e-m6"ni-u8), a. 
Not usin^ ceremony or form; not ceremoni- 
ous; familiar. 

No warning given! unceremonious fate I Young. 

Unceremoniously ( uu - sSr' 6-ra6"ni-u8-li ), 
adv. In an unceremonious manner; with- 
out ceremony; informally. Quart Rev. 

Uncertain (un-sfir't&u or un-sSr'tin), a. 

1 . Not certain ; dou btf ul ; not certainly known ; 
08 , it is uncertain how the war will termi- 
nate. —2. Ambiguous; equivocal; not to be 
known with certainty. — 3. Doubtful; not 
having certain knowledge; not sure. ‘ U n- 
certain ot the issue.’ Shak. 

Man without the protection of a superior Being . . . 
is uncertain of every thing that he hopes for. 

Tillotson. 

8. N ot sure as to aim or effect desired. ‘ Soon 
bent his bow, uncertain in his aim.’ Dry- 
den. ‘ Or whistling slings dismiss'd the un- 
certain stone.’ Oay.—b. Unreliable; inse- 
cure; not to be depended on. ‘The uncer- 
tain aXory ot an April day.’ Skak. "An un- 
certain peace.’ Sir W. Scott.~Q. Undecided; 

fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; ?H, then; th, thin; 


hesitating ; wavering ; not having the mind 
made up. S/iafc.— -7. Not flxed or settled; 
not steady; fitful. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed 

And an uncertain warbling made. Sir IV. Scott. 

8. Liable to change; fickle; inconstant; ca- 
pricious. 

O woman ! in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. Sir IV. Scott. 

Uncertain (un-86r'tan or un-ser’tin), v. t. ’I'o 
cause to be or to make uncertain. Raleigh. 
[Rare.] 

Uncertainly (un-86r'tan-li or un-sfer'tin-li), 
adv. In an uncertain manner; as, (a) not 
surely; not certainly. ‘Wealth which so 
uncertainly nwiei come.’ Dryden. (&) Not 
confidently. ‘ Speak softly, or uncertainly.' 
Denham, (c) Not distinctly; not so as to 
convey certain knowledge. ‘Her certain 
sorrow writ uncertainly.’ Shak. 
Uncertainty (un-s^r’tan-ti or un-s^r'tin-ti), 
n. 1. The quality or state of being uncer- 
tain; want of certainty; (a) of things: state 
of not being certainly known; absence of 
certain knowledge; (loubtfulness ; want of 
reliability; precariousness. 

The glorious uncertainty of it (the law) is of mair 
use to the professors than the justice of it. Macklin. 

(b) Of persons: a state of doubt; a dubiety; a 
state in which one knows not what to think 
or do; hesitation; as, we remained aU night 
in great uncertainty. 

Here remain with your uncertainty; 

Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts. Shak. 

2. Something not certainly and exactly 
known; something not detennined, settleti, 
or established; a contingency. ‘ Until I know 
this sure uncertainty. ’ Shak. ‘ Steadfastly 
grasping the greatest and most slippery un- 
certainties. ' South. 

Uncertificated (un-s^r-tif'l-kat-ed), a. Hav- 
ing no certificate to show; as, an uncertifi- 
cated bankrupt. 

Uncertified (un-sfer'tl-fid), a. Not certified; 
having no certificate; uncertifleated; as, an 
uncertified bankrupt. Smollett. 
Uncessantt (un-ses’ant), a. Continual; in- 
cessant. Dr. H. More. 

Uncessantlyt (un-ses’ant-li), adv. Inces- 
santly. Dr. John Smith. 

Unchain (un-chan'), v. t. To free from chains 
or slavery; to let loose. Shak. 
Unchallengeable (un-chal'lenj-a-bl), a. Not 
to be challenged; secure. 

His title . . . might be rendered ufichalle/tgeable. 

Sir U ’. bcott. 

Unchallenged (un-chal'lenjd), a. N ot chal- 
lenged or called to account; not objected to. 

It was not to be expected that the Tory peers 
would .suffer a phrase which contained the quintes- 
sence of Whiggism to pass unchallenged. 

Macaulay. 

Unchancy (un-chaiis'i), a. [Rather a Scotch 
than an English word. Probably modified 
from wanchancy, which is used with similar 
meanings; from chance, and A Sax. prefix 
wan- (Icel. van-'), denoting want, lack, and 
often conveying the notion of evil or mis- 
fortune.] 1. Unlucky; unfortunate. Bellen- 
den.—2. Dangerous. 

Although rather a small bird, being only about 
fifteen inches in total length, it (the brown owl) is 
possessed of a powerful pounce and audacious spirit, 
and when roused to anger or urged by despair, is a 
remarkably u/tchnucy antagonist. Rev. y. G. IVood. 

3. Inconvenient; unseasonable; unsuitable. 

Why had his Grace come at so unchancy a mo- 
ment? Trollope. 

Unchangeabillty ( un-chanj'a-bil"i-ti ), n. 
The state or Quality of being unchangeable. 
Journal Asiat. Soc., 1864. 

Unchangeable (un-chanj'a-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of^iange; immutable; not subject to 
variation ; as, God is an unchangeable being, 
unchangeableness (un-chanjA-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being unchangeable 
or subject to no change; immutability. New- 
ton. 

Unchangeably (un-ch&nj'a-bli), adv. In an 
unchangeable manner; without change; im- 
mutably. ‘All truth is unchangeably the 
same.’ South. 

Unchaxudng (un-chauj'ing), a. Not chang- 
ing, Hiuffering no alteration; unalterable. 
Thy face is vlsard-like, unchanging. Shak. 

Unchaplaln (un-chap'lan or un-ch^'lin), 

v. t. To dismiss from a chaplaincy. Fuller. 
Unoharge (un-oharj'), v.t. l. To free from a 

charge, Toad, or cargo; to unload. Wiokliffe. 
2. Not to charge; not to make a matter of 
accusation ; not to bring as a charge or ac- 
cusation; to acquit of blame. 

Even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident. Shak. 

w, tdg; wh, whig; zb, azure.— See KBI. 
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Uncliarffed (un-ch%rjdO, a. l. Not charged; 
not loaded; as, the guns were uncharged.— 
2. Unassailed. ‘ Open your uncharged gates. ' 
Shak. 

Unchariot (un-char'l-ot), v.t. 1. To throw 
out of a chariot. ‘Unhorsed and uncha- 
rioted.' Pom. —2.. To deprive of a chariot. 
Uncharitable (un-char'i-ta-bl), a. Not cha- 
ritable; contrary to charity; harsh; censo- 
rious; severe in judging; as, uncharitable 
opinions or zeal. ‘ tJncharitable interpre- 
tations of those actions of whicli they are 
not competent judges.’ Addison. 
Uncharitableness (un-chtir'it-a bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being uncharitable; wont of 
charity; censoriousness. 

Heaven and hell arc the proper regions of mercy 
and uncharitabUness AUerbury. 

Uncharitably (un-char'it-a-bli), adv. In a 
manner contrary to charity. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shak. 

Uncharlty (un-char'i-ti), n. Want of cha- 
rity ; uncharitableness ; severity of iudg- 
ment. ‘Much uncharity in you.’ Webster. 

• Fought with what seemed my own uncha- 
rity.’ Tennyson. 

Uncharm (un-charm'), v.t. To release from 
some charm, fascination, or secret power. 
Beau, (t FI. 

Uncharmlng (un-chanu'ing), a. Not charm- 
ing: no longer able to charm. ‘ Uncharm- 
ing Catherine.’ Dryden. 

Unchamel (un-chai^nel), v.t. To remove 
from a tomb; to disinter. ‘ Whom would ’st 
thou unchamel f * Byron. 

Unchary (un-cha'ril, a. Not chary; not 
frugal; not careful; needless. 

I’ve said too much unto a heart of stone, 

And laid my honour too unchaty out. Shak. 
Your mother must have been a pretty thing 
To make a good man, which my brother was. 
Unchary of the duties to his house. 

£. B. Brenuning. 

UnclUlSte (un-chast'), a. Not chaste; not 
continent: libidinous; lewd. Bhak. 
Unchastely (un-chast'li), adv. In an un- 
chaste manner; lewdly. Udall. 
Unchastened (un-chas'nd), a. Not chast- 
ened. Milton. 

UnchastlBable (un-chas-tiz'a-bl), a. Unfit 
to be chastised; undeserving of punishment; 
unpunishable. Milton. 

Unchastised (un-chas-tizdo, a. 1. Not chas- 
tised; not punished.— 2. Not corrected; not 
restrained. Tickell. 

Uncbastlty (un-chas'ti-tl), n. The state or 
quality of being unchaste; incontinence; 
lewdness; unlawful indulgence of the sexual 
appetite. 

Uncbcdcable (un-chek'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being checked or examined. ‘ His most 
private and uncheckable trusts.’ Roger 

Uncbecked (un-chekt'), a. 1. Not checked; 
not restrained; not hindered. Milton. — 

2. t Not contradicted. Shak. 

Uncbeerfol (un-cheFful), a. Not cheerful; 
sad; gloomy; melancholv. ‘Uncheerful 
night.’^ Shak. * Uncheerful in countenance. ’ 
Burton. 

Unobeerfolness (un-chgr'fql-nes), n. Want 
of cheerfulness; sadness. Spectator. 
Un^eery (un-cher'l), a. Dull; not enliven- 
ing. ‘ The uncheery hours which perpetu- 
ally overtake us.’ Sterne. 

UnchUd (un-child'), v.t. 1. To bereave of 
children; to make childless. Shak.— 2. To 
divest of the character of a child. ' 

They do justly uuchild themselves, that in main 
elections dispose of themselves without the consent 
of those which gave them being. Bp. Hall. 

Uncblldlsh (un-child'ish). a. Not childish; 
not fit or proper for children. Webbe. 
UnebiUed (un-child'), a. Not chilled ; not 
cooled, or destitute, or deprived of warmth 
or heat, ‘ Unl)ent by winds, unchilled by 
snows.’ Byron. 

UncbiyalroUB (un-shlv'al-rus), a. Not ac- 
cording to the rules of chivalry; wanting In 
chivalry or honour. ‘So thankless, cold- 
hearted, unchivalrous, unforgiving.’ Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Uncbolerlc (un-kol'6r-ik), a. Not choleric; 
even-tempered. Carlyle. 

Uncbrlstent (im-kris'n), v. t l. To annul the 
baptism of; to deprive of the rite or sacra- 
ment of baptism.— 2, To render unchristian; j 
to deprive of sanctity. ‘Hath, as it were, i 
unhallowed and unchristened the very duty I 
of prayer itself. ' Milton. 

Unobiistened (un-kris'nd), a. Not bap- 
tized or christened. Burns. 

Unobrlstlail (un-kris'tyan). a. 1. Contrary 
to the laws of Christianity; as, an unchris- 


tian reflection ; unchristian temper or con- 
duct.— 2. Not Christian; not converted to 
the Christian faith; infldel. 

Unchristian (un-kris'tyan), v.t. To de- 
prive of the constituent qualities of Chris- 
tianity; to make unchristian. 

Atheism is a sin that doth not only unchristian, 
but unman, a person that is guilty of it. South. 

Unchrlstlanlze (un-kris'tyan-iz), v.t. To 
turn from the Christian faith; to cause to 
degenerate from the belief and profession 
of Christianity. 

Unchrlstlanly ( un-kris'tyau-li ), a. Con- 
trary to the laws of Christianity; unbecom- 
ing Christians. ‘ U nchristiaiily compliances. ' 
Milton. 

Unchrlstlanly (un-kris'tyan-li), adv. In au 
unchristian manner; in a manner contrary 
to Christian principles. Bp. Bedell. 
Unchristianness (un-kris'tyan-ues), n. The 
character of being unchristian; contrariety 
to Christianity, "riie unchristianness of 
these denials.’ Eikon Basilike. 

Unchurch (un-ch6rch'). v.t. To expel from 
a church ; to deprive of the character and 
rights of a church. 

The Greeks ... for this cause stand utterly utt- 
churchtd by the Church of Rome. South. 

Unda (un'shi-a), n. [L.] 1. In Rom. antiq. 
the twelfth part of anything; an ounce, as 
being the twelfth part of the Roman as.~~ 

2. A term formerly used to signify tlie nu- 
merical coefllcient of any term of the bi- 
nomial theorem. 

Undal (un'shi-al), a. [Probably from L. 
unda, an inch, the letters being about an 
inch long; or from uncus, crooked, the 
letters being more curved than the capitals 
previously in universal use.} Pertaining to 
or appellative of letters of a large size, used 
in ancient Latin and Greek manuscripts. 

censesiiDo; 

Uncial Letters (CENTEsiMO). 

These letters were compounded between the 
majuscule or capital aud minuscule or small 
character, some of the letters resembling 
the former, others the latter. Uncial writ- 
ing is supposed to have l>een employed in 
Latin MSS. as early as the third or fourth 
century, but was seldom used after the 
tenth. Brands de Cox. 

Undal (un'shi-al), n. An uncial letter. 
Undatim (uu-si-a'tim), adv. [L.] Ounce by 
ounce. 

Undform (un'si-form), a. [L. uncus, a hook, 
and forma, form.] Hook-like, having a 
curved or hooked form.— (7nc(/bna bone, 
in anat. the last bone of the second row of 
the carpus or wrist, so named from its 
hook-like process. 

Undnate (un'si-nat), a. [L. uncinatus, from 
uncus, a hook. ] In hot. hooked at the end, 
as an awn. 

Undnetured (un-singk'turd), p. and a. Not 
cinctured; not wearing a cincture or girdle. 
Cowper. 

Undnia (un-sin'i-a), w. [From L. uncus, a 
hook. 1 A genus of plants belonging to the 
nat. order Cyperaceae, having erect solitary 
terminal spikes of inflorescence, one-flow- 
ered imbricated scales, and a peculiar 
hooked bristle, which Schleiden takes to be 
a third glume. * 

Undpliert (un-si'ffir), v.i. To decipher. 
Sir W. Temple. 

Undrcuindsed (un-s6rkum-Blzd), a. Not 
circumcised, Rom. iv. 11. 

Undreumdsion (un-86rl£um-8i"zhon), n. 
Absence or want of circumcision. Rom. Iv. 
9, 10. 

UndrciimBorlbed (un-sdr'kum-skribd), a. 
Not circumscribed; not bounded; not lim- 
ited. 

He (the monarch of Russia) is absolute and uncir- 
cumscribed in ail respects. Brougham. 

Undrcumspect (un-s^r'kum-spekt), a. Not 
circumspect ; not cautious. ' U ncircumspect 
simplicity.’ Sir J. Hayward. 
Unoirciunspectly (un-s^r'kiim-spekt-ll), 
adv. Without circumspection, Strype. 
Undrcumstantlal (un-s^r'kum-stan'^shal), 
a. 1. Not circumstantial; not entering into 
minute particulars. —2. t Not important. 

The like particulars, although they seetii uncircum- 
stantiai, are oft set down in Holy scripture. 

T. Browne. 

Uxidvil (iin-slv'il), a. Not civil; as, (a) not 
pertaining to a settled government or settled 
state of society; not civilized. 


Men cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivil and 
civil state together. Burke. 

(b) Not courteous; ill-mannered; rude; 
coarse; as, an unoivU answer; an uncivil 
fellow. ‘That rude wncivif touch.' Shak. 
Syn. UncourteouB, rude, clownish, unman- 
nerly. 

Undvlllzed (un-si v'il-Izd), a. 1. Not civil- 
ized or reclaimed from savage life; rude; 
barbarous; savage; as, uncivilized hordes. 
2. t Coarse ; indecent. ‘ The most uncivilized 
words in our language.’ Addison. 
Undvllly (un-siv'il-Ii), adv. In an uncivil 
manner; not courteously; rudely. Dryden. 
Unclad (un-klad'). 1. a. Not clad; not 
clothed, — 2. Pret. & pp. of verb to unclothe. 
Tennyson. 

Unclaimed (un-kl&md'), a. Not claimed; 
not demanded; not called for; as, unclaimed 
dividends of a bank. 

Unclarlfled (un-klarii-fid), a. Not clarified 
or purified. Bacon. 

Unclasp (un-klasp'), v. t. 1. To loose the clasp 
of; to open what is fastened with a clasp.— 
2.t To lay open; to reveal; to disclose. 

He ... to my kingly guest 
Unclasp'd my practice. Shak. 

Unclassable (un-klas'a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being classed or classified. 

Mind remains unclassable and therefore unknow- 
able. H. spencer. 

Unclassic, Unclassical (un-kias'ik, un- 
klas'ik-al), a. Not classic. * Unclassic 
ground.' P^e. ‘An education totally un- 
classieal. ’ Dr. Knox. 

Uncle (ung'kl), n. [O. Fr. uncle, Mod. Fr. 
oncle, from L. avunculus, a dim. of avus, a 
grandfather.] 1. 'The brother of one's father 
or mother ; also applied to the husband of 
one’s aunt.— 2. A pawnbroker, [Slang.] 

'Dine in your frock, my good friend, and welcome, 
if your dre.ss coat is in the country.’ ' It is at present 
at an uncle's,' Mr. Bayham said with great gravity. 

Thackeray. 

— Uncle Sam, the name given jocularly to 
the government and sometimes to the people 
of the United States, regarded as embodied 
in an Individual representative; just as John 
Bull represents the English people. The 
word is a sportive extension of the initials 
U. S. printed on United States government 
property, and, in particular, on the knap- 
sacks of the soldiery, to whom it represented 
their paymaster and guardian. 

Unclean (un-klen'), a. 1. Not clean; foul; 
dirty; filthy.— 2. In Jewish law, ceremonially 
impure; (a) not free from ceremonial defile- 
ment: said of persons. (6) Causing cere- 
monial defilement: said of animals or things, 
and specifically applied to animals forbidden 
to be used in sacrifice and for food. Lev. 
xi. 26.-3. Morally impure; foul with sin; 
wicked; evil; hence, lewd; unchaste. ‘The 
unclea?i knight’ Shak. 

UncleanllnesB (un-klen'li-nes), n. Want of 
cleanliness; filthiness. Clarendon. 
Unclean]^ (un-klen'li) a. 1. Foul ; filthy ; 
dirty. 'The very uncleanly flux of a cat’ 
Shak.— 2 . Indecent; unchaste; obscene. 

'Tis pity that these harmonious writers have in- 
dulged anything uncleanly or impure to defile their 
paper. It’atts. 

Uncleaxmess (un-kl^n'nes), n. The state of 
being unclean; as, (a) foulness; dirtiness; 
fllthmesB. 

Be not troublesome to thyself or to others by un- 
handsomeness or uncleauness. fer. Taylor. 

(b) Want of ritual or ceremonial purity. 
Lev. xxii. 3. (c) Moral impurity; defilement 
by sin; lewdness; obscenity. 

I will also save you from all your uncleannesses. 

Ezek. xxxvi. 30. 

Unclear t (un-klerO, a. l. Not clear, bright, 
shining, transparent, or the like. —2. Not 
free from obscurity, uncertainty, or indis- 
tinctness; doubtful. 

In unclear and doubtful things, be not pertinacious. 

A bp. Leighton. 

Uncleared (un-kl&rd'), a. l. Not cleared; as 
uncleared land. Cook.— 2 . Not freed fron 
charges or imputations; as, his characte! 
remains uncleared. 

Undlench (un-klensh'x v.t, and i. To open 
or to force open, as tne closed hand. 

The fist unclenches, and the weapon fails. Garth 

Unclerlcal (un-klerilk-al), a. Not clerica] 
not befitting the clergy; as, an unclerica 
style of language, manners, or appearance 
"The unclericai character of a captain c 
horse.’ Macaulay. 

Unclewt (un-klfl'), v.t. To unwind; fig. t 
undo or ruin. 

If I should pay you for't as ’tis cxtoll’d, 

It would UHcUw me quite. Shak. 


F&ie, fkr, fat, fsll; m6. met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte. not, mflve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, Sc. ahune; y, Sc. fay. 
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UnoUnoll ( un-klioBh ' ), v.t. To unclench 
(which Bee). 

unollngt (un-kling'). v.t. To cease from 
clinging, adhering, entwining, embracing, 
or holding fast. Milton. 

UnoUpped (un-kliptO, O'- Not clipped; not 
diminished or shortened by clipping. 

As soon as there bef^an a distinction between 
clipped money and undipped money, bullion arose. 

Locke. 

Uncloak (un-kldkO, v. t. To deprive of the 
cloak. 

Uncloak (un-kl6k'), v.t. To take off one's 
cloak; as, where do we uncloak ^ 

Unclog ( un-klog' ), V. t. To disencumber of 
what clogs; to relieve of difAculties and 
obstructions; to free from encumbrances. 

It would undos' heart I 

Of what lies heavy to 't. Shak. 

Uncloister (un-klois'tSr), v.<. To release 
from a cloister or from confinement ; to set 
at liberty. Norris. 

Unclose (un-kl6z'), V. f. l. To open. ‘Iphi- 
gene the fair . . . unclosed her eyes.’ Dry- 
den. 

Thy letter trembling I unclose. Pope. 

2. To disclose; to lay open. 

Unclosed (un-klozd'), a. l. Not separated 
by inclosures; open. 

The king's army would, through those unclosed 
parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 

2. Not finished; not concluded. Madison. 
[Rare.] — 3. Not closed. ‘His unclosed eye 
yet lowering on his enemy.’ Byron. 
Unclothe (un-kloTH'), v.t. pret. unclothed 
or unclad. To strip of clothes; to divest 
of covering or the like. ‘People . . , whose 
employment and study is to unclothe them- 
selves of the covers of reason or modesty. ’ 
Jer. Taylor. * Unclad herself in haste.’ 
Tennyson. 

Unclothed (un-kldTHd'),p.andu. l.Stripped 
of clothing or covering. 2 Cor. v. 4.-2. Not 
clothed; wanting clothes. 

Un(doud (un-kloud'), v.t. To free from 
clouds ; to unveil ; to clear from obscurity, 
gloom, sadness, dulness, or the like. ‘ Un- 
doud thy covered spirits. ’ Beau. <k FI. 
Unclouded (un-kloud'ed), a. Not cloudy; 
free from clouds; not darkened or obscured; 
free from gloom ; clear ; as, an unclouded 
sky. ‘The moon’s unclouded grandeur.' 
Shelley. 

Oh 1 blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 

UndoudednesB (un-kloud'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being unclouded; freedom from ol)- 
scurity or gloom, Boyle. 

Uncloudy (un-kloud'i), a. Not cloudy; free 
from clouds. ‘ The uncioudy sky. ’ Gay. 
Uncloven (un-kI6v'n), p. and a. Not cloven, 
tmllt, or divided. ‘My skull’s uncloven yet.' 
Beau, ds FI. 

Uncluhbable (un-klub'a-bl), a. Not club- 
bable; unsocial. Said by Miss Burney to 
have been used by Johnson. 

Unolutch (un-kluchO. v.t. To open, as some- 
thing clutched, clenched, or closely shut. 

‘ Unclutch his griping hand.’ Dr. H. More. 
Unco (ung'ko), a. [Contr. from uncouth 
(which see).] Unknown; strange; unusual 
[Scotch. ] 

Unco (ung'ko), adv. Very; remarkably; as, 
unco glad; unco guid. [Scotch.] 

Unco ( ung'ko ), n. [ Scotch. ] 1. Anything 
strange or prodigious. Galt.— 2. A strange 
person; a stranger. ‘ Uncos and strangers.’ 
Galt 

Uncoacb (un-k6ch'), v.t To detach or loose 
from a coach or other vehicle. ‘ Mules un- 
coached. ’ Chapman. 

Uncock ( un-kok' ), v. t 1. To let down the 
cock of, as of a gun or a hat. —2. To open or 
spread out from a cock or heap, as hay. 
Uncofflned (un-kofflnd), a. Not furnished 
with a coffin ; not put into a coffin. ‘ Un- 
knelled, uncojfflned, and unknown.’ Byron. 
UncOj^table (un-koj'i-ta-bl), a. N ot capable 
of bmng cogitated or thought of. Sir T. 
More. 

Uncoif (un-koifO, v.t To pull the cap off. 
‘Two apple- women scolding and just ready 
to uncoif one another.' Arbuthnot d; Pope. 
Unooifed (un-koiftO, a. Not wearing a coif. 
‘Her majesty’s renown’d though uncoif’ d 
counsel' Young. 

Uncoil ( un-koil'), V. f. To unwind or open, 
as the turns of a rope or other line. 

The snake of gold slid from her hair, the braid 
Slipt and uncoil'd itself Tennyson. 

Uncoined (un-koindO, 1- Not coined; as, 
unooined silver. Locke. — 2. [A doubtful 
meaning.] Not having the current stamp of 


insinuating, insincere phrases; not counter- 
feit; genuine. ‘A fellow of plain and un- 
coined constancy. ’ Shak. 

Uncollected (un-kol-lekt'ed), a. 1. Not col- 
lected; not received; as, uncollected taxes; 
debts uncollected.— 2. Not having one’s 
thoughts collected; not recovered from con- 
fusion, distraction, or wandering. 

Ashamed, confused, I started from my bed, 

And to my soul, yet uncollected said. Prior. 

Uncoloured (un-kur6rd), a. 1. Not coloured; 
not stained or dyed. ‘Things uncoloured 
and transparent. ' Bacon. —2. Not heightened 
in description. 

Uncolt (un-k61t'), v,<. To unhorse; to de- 
prive of a horse. [Rare.] 

Thou West ; thou art not colted, thou art uncoiled. 

Shak. 

Uncomblne (un-kom-bin'), v.t To sever or 
destroy the combination, union, or junction 
of; to separate; to disconnect. ‘Outbreak- 
ing vengeance wncombines the ill -joined 
plots. ’ Daniel. 

uncomeatable (un-kum-at'a-bl), a. Not at- 
tainable; not obtainable. [Colloq.] 

He has a perfect art in being unintelligible in dis- 
course, and uncomeatable in business. Steele. 

UncomelincBB (un-kumTl-nes), n. 1. Want 
of comeliness; want of beauty or grace; as, | 
uncomeliness of person, of dress, or beha- 
viour.— 2. Indecency. Shak. 

Uncomely (un-kumTi), a. l. Not comely ; 
wanting grace; as, an uncomely person; un- 
comely dress; uncomely manners. — 2. Un- 
seemly; unbecoming; unsuitable; indecent. 

Besides (to say truth) nakedness is uncomely, as 
well in mind, as in body. Bacon. 

Uncomely t (un-kum'li), adv. In an un- 
comely or unbecoming manner; indecently. 

1 Cor. vii. 86. 

Uncomfortable (un-kum'f6rt-a-bl), a. 1. Af- 
fording no comfort; gloomy. 

Christmas is in the most dead and the most uncom- 
fortable time of the year. Addison. 

2. Causing bodily discomfort; giving uneasi- 
ness; as, an uncomfortable seat or condition. 

3. Receiving no comfort ; disagreeably situ- 
ated ; uneasy ; ill at ease ; as, I felt myself 
very uncomfortable there. 

UncomfortableneBB(uu-kumT6rt-a-bl-nes), 
n. The state of being uncomfortable, mis- 
erable, sad, uneasy. Jer. Taylor. 
Uncomfortably ( un-kum'f6rt-a-bli ), adv. 
In an uncomfortable manner; with discom- 
fort or uneasiness; in an uneasy state. ‘ Upon 
the floor uncomfortably lying.' Drayton. 
Uncomforted (un-kum'f6rt-ed), a. Not 
comforted, consoled, or tranquillized. ‘Walk- 
ing through the cold and starless road ot 
Death, uncomforted.’ Tennyson. 
Uncommanded (un-kom-mand‘ed), a. Not 
commanded; not required by precept, order, 
or law. ‘Those affected, uncommanded, ab- 
surd austerities of the Romish profession.' 
South. 

Uncommendable ( un-kom-mend'a-bl ), a. 
Not commendable; not worthy of commen- 
dation ; illaudable. ' The ^uncommendable 
licentiousness of his poetry.’ Feltham. 
Uncommercial (un-kom-mdr'shal), a. Not 
commercial; not carrying on commerce; not 
travelling to solicit orders for goods. ‘The 
Uncommercial Traveller.’ Dickens. 
UncommlBBioned (un-kom-mi'shond), a. 
Not commissioned or duly appointed; not 
having a commission. 

W e should never hastily run after uncommissioned 
guides. Seeker. 

Uncommitted (un-kom-mit'ed), a. l. Not 
committed. ‘The ttttcommtMca sin.' Ham- 
mond.— 2. Not referred to a committee. — 
3. Not pledged by anything said or done ; 
as, uncommitted by rash promises or state- 
ments. 

Uncommizedt (un-kom-mik8t'),a. Not com- 
mixed or mingled. Chapman. 

Uncommon (un-kom'mon), a. Not com- 
mon; not usual; infrequent; rare; hence, 
remarkable; extraordinary; strange; as, an 
uncommon season; an uncommon degree of 
cold or heat; uncommon courage. — Syn. 
Rare, scarce, unwonted, seldom, unusual, 
remarkable,extraordinary, unique, singular. 
Uncommon (un-kom'mon), adv. Exceed- 
ingly; very; as, uncommon cheap. [Vulgar, ] 
Uncommonly (un-kom'mon-li), adv. 1. In 
an uncommon manner; rarely; not usually. 

2. To an uncommon degree. ‘Gentlemen 
. . . uiicomrnonfj/ qualified for that purpose.' 
Cook. 

UncommonnCBB (un-kom'mon-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being uncommon ; rare-' 
ness of occurrence; infrequency. Addison. 


Unoommunicable (un-kom-mu'ni-ka-bl), a. 
1. Incapable of being communicated, trans- 
ferred, or Imparted; incommunicable. ‘ Pe- 
culiar reserved and uncommunwable rights.’ 
Burke . — 2. Not communicative; reserved; 
taciturn. 

Unoommuxilcated (un-kom-mfl'ni-kat-ed), 
a. 1. Not communicated; not disclosed or 
made known to others. — 2. Not imparted or 
bestowed ; as, the uncommunicated perfec- 
tions of God. Waterland. 
Uncommunicative (un-kom-ma'ni-kat-iv), 
a. Not communicative; not free to com- 
municate to others; reserved. ‘A churlish 
and uncommunicative disposition.’ Chester- 
field. 

tJncommunlcatlyeneBB ( un-kom-mu ' ni - 
kat-iv-nes), n. The state of being uncom- 
municative, reserved, or taciturn ; reserve. 
Richardson. 

Uncompact (un-kom-pakt'), a. Not com- 
pact; not of close texture; incompact. ‘A 
furrowed, itncowjMicf surface.' Addison. 
Uncompacted ( un-kom-pakt 'ed), a. Not 
compact; not firm or settled. ‘ An uncom- 
pacted Feltham. 

uncompanledt (un-kum'pa-nid), a. Having 
no companion ; unaccompanied. ‘ Thence 
she fled uncompanied, unsought' Fairfax. 
Uncompanionable (un-kom-pan'yon-a-bl ), 
a. Not companionable or sociable. Miss 
Burney. 

UncompaBBlonate (un-kom-pa'shon-sit), a. 
Not compassionate; having no pity. ‘ Un- 
compassionate anger.’ Milton. 
Uncompatlbly t (un-kom-pat'i-bli), adv. In- 
compatibly. 

Uncompellable (un-kom-pel'a-bl), a. Not 
compellable; that cannot be forced or com- 
pelled. Feltham. 

uncompenBated ( un - kom - pen ' s&t - ed ), a. 
Not compensated; unrewarded. ‘Perfect, 
uncompensated slavery.' Burke. 
Uncompltdnlng (un-kom-plan'ing), a. Not 
complaining; not murmuring; not disposed 
to murmur. 

There is a sublime, uncomplaining melancholy 
traceable in these old hearts, Carlyle. 

UncomplalBant (un-kom'pla-zant), a. Not 
complaisant; not civil; not courteous. 

A natural roughness makes a man uncomplaisant 
to others. Locke. 

UncomplalBantly (un-kom'pla-zant-li), adv. 
Uncivifly; discourteously. Blaekstone. 
Uncomplete (un-kom-plet'), a. Not com- 
plete; not finished; not perfect; incom- 
plete. ‘ The uncomplete and unfinished 
parts.’ Pope. 

Uncompliant (un-kom-plUant), a. Not 
yielding; not obsequious; inflexible. 

Be justly opposite and uncompliant to these errors. 

Bp. Gauden. 

unoompl]rlng (un-kom-pli'ing), a. Not 
complying; not yielding to request or com- 
mand; unbending. 

The king was induced to take away the seal from 
the uncomplying chancellor. Bp. South. 

UnoompOBOable (un-kom-pdz'a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being composed; not to be al- 
layed or arranged. 

A difference ... at length Aamed so high as to be 
uncomposeabU. Roger North. 

Uncompounded ( un - kom- pound 'ed), a. 
1. Not compounded; not mixed. ’Uncom- 
pounded matter. ’ Newton. — 2, Simple ; 
not intricate. ‘That uncompounded style.' 
Hammond. 

UncomprebenBlble(un-kom'pre-heu"si-bl), 
a. Incompreheiiaihle. Bp. Jewel. 
UncomprenenBlve (un-kom'pre-hen"8lv), a. 

1. Not comprehensive; not including much. 

2. Unable to comprehend; incomprehensive. 

‘ Narrow-spirited, uncomprehensive zealots.’ 
South.— Z.} Incomprehensible. 

The providence that’s In a watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Pluto’s gold; 

Finds bottom in uncomprehensive deep. Shak. 

Uncompromising (un-kom'pro-mlz-ing), a. 
Not compromising; not agreeing to terms; 
not complying; inflexible; as, uncompromis- 
ing hostility. 

Unconceivable t (un-kon-sev'a-bl), a. in- 
capable of being conceived or understood; 
inconceivable. ‘ Obscure and unconceivable. ' 
Locke. 

Unconcelvablenesst (un-kon-sSv'a-bl-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being inconceiv- 
able. Locke. 

Unconcelvablyt (un-kon-8ev'a-bll),odv. In- 
conceivably. ‘ Unconceivably small bodies 
or atoms.’ Locke. 

Unconcern (un-koa-s6m'), n. Want of 
concern; absence of anxiety; freedom from 


ch, eAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, ^o; 
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Bolicitnde. * A listlesB unconcern, cold 
and averting from our neighbour’s good.' 
Thomson. 

Uxiconoemed (un-kon-s6rnd'), a. 1. Not 
concerned; not anxious; feeling no concern 
or solicitude; easy in mind. ‘ The mom, all 
unconcerned with our unrest. ’ Milton. 
‘Happy mortals, tinconcerned for more.’ 
Dryden. — 2, Having or taking no interest ; 
not interested; not affected. 

An idle person is like one that is dead, uncon- 
cerfied in the changes and necessities of the world, 
yer. Taylor. 

N othing can be more exposed to violent and sudden 
changes than the possession of the crown in despotic 
governments, where the interests of the coaimunity at 
large are quite unconcet-ned. Brouj^ham. 

Unconcernedly (un-kon*86rad'li), adv. In 
an unconcerned manner; without anxiety. 
‘And unconcern' dly cast his eyes around.* 
Dryden. 

Unooncemedness (un-kon-sfimd'nes), n. 
Freedom from concern or anxiety. South. 
Unconcemlngt (un-kon-sdrn'ing), a. Not 
interesting; not affecting; not belonging to 
one. Dr. H. More. 

Unconcemment t (un-kon-s^rn'ment), n. 
The state of having no interest or concern. 
South. 

Unconcludent t (un-kon-klfid'ent), a. Not 
decisive; inconclusive. 

t)ur arguments arc inevident and unconcludent. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Unconcludible t (un-kon-klud'i-bl), a. Not 
determinable. ‘ That which is unconclud ible 
. . . to the understanding. ’ Dr. H. More. 
Unconcluding t (un-kon-klud'ing), a. In- 
conclusive. ‘False and unconcluding rea- 
sonings. ’ Locke. 

Unconcludln^esB t (un-kon-klud'ing-nes), 
n. Quality of being inconclusive. 
Unconclu^ve t (un-kon-klu'siv), a. Not 
decisive; inconclusive. Hammond. 
Unconcocted (un-kon-kokt'ed), a. Not con- 
cocted; not digested. Sir T. Browne. 
Unconevurent t (un-kon-kur'ent), a. Not 
concurring or agreeing. Daniel. 
Uncondenmed (un-kon-demdO, o>- 1. Not 
condemned; not judged guilty. ‘A man 
that is a Roman and uncondemned.' Acts 
xxii, 25. -- 2. Not disapproved ; not pro- 
nounced criminal. ‘ A familiar and uncoti- 
deinned practice. ’ Locke. 

Uncondited (un-kon'dit-ed), pp. [Prefix uu, 
not, and conditus, pp. of condio, to season, 
to spice, to flavour. ] Unseasoned. Jer. 
Taylor. [Rare.) 

Unconditional (im-kon-di'shon-al), a. Not 
conditional; absolute; unreserved; not lim- 
ited by any conditions; as, an unconditional 
surrender. 

O pass not, Lord, an absolute decree, 

Or bind thy sentence unconditional. Dryden. 

Unconditionally (un-kon -di^shon -al -11), adr. 
In an unconditional manner; without con- 
ditions; as, the troops did not surrender un- 
conditionally, but by capitulation. ‘ The 
special favorites to whom those promises 
are unconditionally consigned. ' Hammond. 
Unconditioned (un-kon-di'shond), a. In 
metaph. a word coined by Sir William Ham- 
ilton to designate that which has neither 
conditions, relations, nor limitations either 
as regards space or time, and which is there- 
fore unthinkable or incapable of being made 
an object of thought; used commonly in the 
noun-phrase, the Unconditioned, the Ab- 
solute, the Infinite. 

Unconditioned (un-kon-dl'shond), n. See 
the adjective. 

Unconducing t (un -kon-dus'ing), a. Not 
conducive. ‘ A work in some sort not un- I 
conducing to a publick benefit.’ E. Phillips. 
Unconfldenoe t (un-kon'fl-dens), n. Want of I 
confidence; uncertainty; hesitation; doubt. 
Bp. Hacket. \ 

Unconllnable (un-kon-fin'a-bl), a. 1. 1 Un- 
bounded. 

You rogue 1 You stand upon your honour! Why 
thou unconfinabU baseness, It is as much as I can 
do to keep mine honour. shak. 

2. Incanable of being confined or restrained. 
Unconflned (un-kon-find'), a. 1 . Not con- 
fined; free from restraint; free from con- 
trol. ‘Poets, a race long unconjined and 
free.’ Popt.-~% Not having narrow limits; 
not narrow ; wide and comprehensive. ‘ Blest 
with a taste exact, yet unconAned.' Pope. 
Unconfinedly (un-kon-flndli), adv. wlith- 
out confinement or limitation. Barrow. 
Unconflnned (on-kon-fdrmdO, cl. i. Not 
firmly established; not possessed of its full 
measure of strength or stability; as, his 


health was still uncoi}firmed.~-2. Not forti- 
fied by resolution; weak; raw. 

In the iiHconJirtned troops much fear did breed. 

Daniel. 

8. Not confirmed or strengthened by addi- 
tional testimony. ‘ His witness unconfirm'd. ’ 
MilUm. —4. Not confirmed according to the 
church ritual. 

Unooufonut (un-kon-form'), a. Unlike; 
dissimilar; not analogous. ‘Not uncon- 
form to other shining globes.’ Milton. 
UnconformablUty (un-kon-form'a-bir'i-ti), 
n. The state of being unconformable. 
Uuconformable (un-kon-forfn'a-bl), a. 

1. Not consistent; not agreeable ; not con- 
forming. 

Moral evil is an action unconfortnable to the rule 
of our duty. IVatts. 

2. In geol. a term applied to strata whose 
planes do not lie parallel with those of the 



Unconformable .Stmta near Frome. 


subjacent or superjacent strata but have a 
different line of direction or inclination, as 
shown in cut. See also CONFORMABLE. 

Unconformably (un-kon-form'a-bli), adv. 
In an unconformable manner. See Un- 
conformable. 

Unconformity (un-kon-form'i-ti), n. Incon- 
gruity; inconsistency; want of conformity. 

The moral goodness or evil of men's actions , . . 
consists in their conformity or unconformity to right 
reason. South. 

Unco^ound (un-kon-found'), v.t. To mix; 
to tningie; to involve; to confuse. Milton. 

Unconfused (un-kon-fuzd'), a. 1. Free from 
confusion or disorder. Locke.— Not em- 
barrassed. 

Unconfutable (un-kon-f ut'a-bl), a. N ot con- 
futable ; not to be refuted or overthrown ; 
incapable of being disproved or convicted 
of error ; as, an uticonfutahle argument. 
Bp. Sprat. 

Unconfuted (uu-kon-fut'ed), a. Not con- 
futed. 

What he writes, though unconfuted, must there- 
fore be mistrusted. Milton. 

Unoongeal (un-kon-j6P), v.i. To thaw; to 
melt. ‘When meres begin to uncongeal’ 
Tennyson. [Rare.] 

Uncongealable (un-kon-jel'a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being congealed, frozen, or ren- 
dered hard by cold. ‘ Platina unconyralable 
like quicksilver.' Southey. 

Uncongenial (un-kon-je'ni-al), a. Not con- 
genial. ‘ An uncongenial climate.’ Dr. Knox. 

Unconjugal (un-kon'ju gal), a. Not suit- 
able to matrimonial faith ; not befitting a 
wife or husband. ‘The blot of falsehood 
most unconiugal. ’ Milton. 

Unconjundblye (un-kon-junk'tiv), a. That 
cannot be joined. ‘Two persons unconjunc- 
tive and unmarriable together.’ Milton. 
[Rare] 

Unconnected (un-kon-nekt'ed), o. 1. Not 
connected; not united; separate. —2, Not 
coherent; not joined by proper transitions 
or dependence of parts; loose; vague; ram- 
bling; desultory; as, an unconnected dis- 
course. 

Unconnlng,t a. [See Con.] Unknowing; 
ignorant. Chaucer. 

Unoonning,t n. ignorance. Chaucer. 

Unconniymg (un-kon-nlv^lng), a. Not con- 
niving; not overlooking or winking at. 

* BAgour unconniving.' Milton. 
Unconquerable (un-kon^k6r-a-bl),a. l.Not 
conquerable; incapable of being vanquished 
or defeated; not to be overcome in contest; 
as, an unconquerable foe. ‘Achilles, her 
unconquerable son.' Cowper.—2. Incapable 
of being subdued and brought under con- 
trol; as, unconquerable passions or temper. 
‘The unconquerable will.’ JIfffton. — SYN. 
Invincible, insuperable. Insurmountable. 
Unconquerably (un-kong'k^r-a-bll), adv. 
Invincibly; insuperably. ‘Wild, furious 
herds, unconquerably strong.’ Pope. 


Unconquered (un-kong'k^rd), a. l. Not 
vanquished or defeated ; unsubdued ; not 
brought under control. —2. Invincible; in- 
superable. Sir P. Sidney. 
Unconscionable (un-kon’shon-a-bl), a. 

1. Not conscionable; unreasonable; exceed- 
ing the limits of any reasonable claim or 
expectation; inordinate. 

A man may oppose an unconscionable request for 
an unjustihable reason. Sir R. V Estrange. 

2. Not guided or influenced by conscience. 

‘ Ungenerous as well as unconscionable prac- 
ticea’ South.— Enormous; vast; as, un- 
conscionable size. 

His giantship is gone somewhat crestfallen, 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides. 

Milton. 

UnconsdonableneBB ( un - kon ' shon - a-bl- 
nes), n. The character of being unconscion- 
able; unreasonableness of hope or claim. 
Bp. Hall. 

Unconscionably (un-kon'shon-a-bli), adv. 
Unreasonably; Tn a manner or degree that 
conscience and reason do not justify. 

All things here 

Arc sold, and sold unconscionably dear. Dryden. 

Unconscious (un-kon'slius), a. Not con- 
scious; (a) having no mental perception; as, 
unconscious causes. ‘Passive, unconscious 
substances.’ Paley. (5) Not conscious to 
one’s self; not knowing; not perceiving; as, 
unconscious ot guilt or error. ‘ Unconscious 
of the sliding hour.* Tennyson, (c) Not 
taking cognizance by consciousness; not re- 
sulting from consciousness; as, unconscious 
cerebration. See CEREBRATION. 
Unconsciously (un-kon'shU8-li),rtdc. In an 
unconscious manner; without perception. 
Unconsciousness (un-kotCshus-nes), n. 
The state of being unconscious; want of per- 
ception. 

Unconsecrate t (un-kon'se-kmt), v.t. To 
render not sacred; to desecrate. 

The sin of Israel liad even uncottsecrated nwA pro- 
faned that sacred edifice. South. 

Unconsecrated (un-kon'se-krat-ed), a. Not 
consecrated; as, a temple unconsecrated; 
unconsecrated bread. Milton. 
Unconsentlng (un-kon-sent'ing), a. Not 
consenting; not yielding consent, ‘ Nor u»i.- 
consenling hear his friend’s request.’ Pope. 
Unconsideratet (un-kon-sld’^r-at), a. Not 
considering with due care or attention; 
heedless; inconsiderate. Daniel. 
UnconsideratenessKun-kou-sid'^r-at-nes), 
n. The state of being unconsiderate ; in- 
considerateness. ‘ Conceit and unconsider- 
ateness.' Hales. 

Unconsidered (un-kon-8id‘6rd), a. Not con- 
sidered or regarded; not attended to. ‘A 
snapper-up of unconsidered tri fles. ’ Shak. 
Unconsidering (uu-kon-sidX-r-ing), a. Not 
considering; void of consideration; regard- 
less. Swift. 

Unconsonant (un-kon'so-nant), a. Not con- 
sonant; not consistent. Hooker. 
Unconspiringness t (un-kon-spir'lng-nes), 
n. Absence of plot or conspiracy. ' A har- 
mony whose dissonance serves but to mani- 
fest the sincei'ity and unconspiringness of 
the writers.’ Boyle. 

Unconstancyt (un-kon'stan-si), n. Incon- 
stancy. Fuller. 

Unconstantt (un-kon’stant), a. Not con- 
stant; inconstant. ‘ More unconstant than 
the wind.’ Shak. 

Unconstantlyt (un-kon‘stant-li), adv. In- 
constantly. 

Consider . . . how names have been 

settled, and how subject they arc to equivocation. 

Hobbes. 

Unconstitutional (un -kon’sti-tfi’^ahon-al ), 
a. Not agreeable to the constitution of a 
country ; not autliorized by the constitution; 
contrary to the principles ot the constitu- 
tion. ‘ The dangerous and uncmistitutional 
practice of removing military officers for 
their votes in parliament. ’ Burke. 
Unoonstitutionality ( un-kon'sti-ta ' shon- 
ar‘i-tl ), n. The quality of being unconsti- 
tutional. 

Unconstitutionally (un-kon^stl-tfi’^shou-al- 
11), adv. In an unconstitutional manner. 
Unconstrained (un-kon striindO^ a. Free 
from constraint; voluntary. 

We UHcoMstraitted, what he commands us, do. 

Dryden. 

God delights not to make a drudge of virtue, whose 
actions must be ail elective and unconstraiued. 

Milton. 

Unoonitralnedly (un-kon-strftn'ed-li), adv. 
In an unconstrained manner; without force 
or constraint; spontaneously. Hooker. 
Unoonstraint (un-kon-str&nto. n. Freedom 
from constraint; ease. ‘ That air of freedom 
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and wiconBtxaint which Is more sensibly to 
be perceived than described.’ Felton. 
Unooniultlng (un-kon-snlVin^ a. Taking 
no advice; rash; imprudent. 'Unconeulting 
affection.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
UnconBummatet (un’kon-sum'm&t), a. Not 
consummated. Dryden. 

TTnoontemned (un-kon-temdO, a. Not de- 
spised; not contemned. 

Which of the peers 

Have uncontemntd gone by him? Shak. 

Uncontended (un-kon-tend'ed), a. Not dis- 
puted for; not contested. ‘ This uncontended 
prize.’ Dryden. 

uncontentedt (un-kon-tent'ed), a. Not con- 
tented; not satisfied; discontented. Daniel. 
Unoontentednesst (un-kon-tent’ed-nes), n. 
The state of being uncontented; discon- 
tentedness. Hammond. 
UncontentingneBB t (un-kon-tent'iug-nes), 
n. Want of power to satisfy. Boyle. 
UnconteBtablet (un-kon-test'a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being contested; Indisputable; 
not to be controverted; incontestable. ‘CTn- 
contestable evidence. ' Locke. 
Unoontestdd (un-kon-test'ed), a. Not con- 
tested; not disputed; hence, evident. ‘Ex- 
perience unconteated. ’ Sir R. Blackmore. 
Uncontradlctable(un-kon'tra-dikt"a-bl),a. 
That cannot be contradicted. Carlyle. 
Unoontradlcted (un-kon'tra-dikt^'ed), a. 
Not contradicted; not denied. 'Uncontra- 
dicted ie^timony Bp. Pearson. 
Uncontrlte (un-kon'trit), a. Not contrite; 
not penitent. Hammond. 
irncoxitrivlng(un-kon-triv'ing),a. Not con- 
triving; deficient in contrivance. ‘The 
savage, uncoiitriving man. ’ Ooldamith. 
Uncontrollable (un-kon-tr6Va-bl),a. l.That 
cannot be controlled or ruled; ungovern- 
able; that cannot be restrained; as, an u?i- 
controllable temper; uncontrollable subjects. 

The will itself, how at)Solute and uncontroilable 
soever it may be thought, never fails in its obedience 
to the dictates of the understanding, Locke. 

2. That cannot bo guided or directed; as, 
uncontrollable events.— -3. t Indisputable; ir- 
refragable. 

This pension was granted by reason of the King of 
England's uncontrollable title to England. 

Sir y. Hayward. 

Uncontrollably (un-kon-trol'a-bli), ado. In 
an uncontrollable manner; without being 
subject to control. 

God may unrontrollah/y a\\<\ lawfully deal with Ih.s 
creatures as he pleases. Abr, Tucker. 

Uncontrolled (un-kon-trold'), a. i. Not 
controlled or governed.— 2. Not yielding to 
restraint; uncon trollal)le. 

Do 1 not know the uncontrolled thoughts 

That youth brings with him when hi.s blood is high? 

Beau. hi. 

3. t Not disproved; not refuted. 

That Julius Cxsar was so born is an uncontrouled 
report. Sir J . Hayward. 

Uncontrolledly(un-kon-tr61dai),ady. With- 
out control or restraint; without effectual 
opposition. Dr. JI. More. 
UncontroverBoryt(un-kon'tr6-v6r"8o-ri),a. 
Free from controversy, ‘ An uncontrover- 
aory piety.’ Bp. Hall. 

Uncontroverted (un-kon'tr6-v6rt-ed), a. 
Not controverted or disputed; not liable to 
be called in question. ‘ The uncontroverted 
certainty of mathematical science.' Qlan- 
villc. 

Unoon'VerBable (un-kon-vSrs'a-bl), a. Not 
free in conversation; not social; reserved. 

In what a miserable state shall we be, when every 
member of our society shall be of the same uncon- 
versable temper as ourselve.s. £>r. y. Scott. 

UnconverBant (un-kon'v^rs-ant), a. Not 
conversant; not familiarly acquainted: fol- 
lowed usually by with before an object, some- 
times by in. ‘ Unconveraant in disquisitions 
of this kind.’ Madox. 

Unconyersion (uu-kon-vdr'shon), n. The 
state of being unconverted ; impenitence. 
[Kare. ] 

Unconverted (un-kon-v6rt'ed), a. Not con- 
verted; not changed in opinion; specifically, 
not turned from one faith to another, or not 
renewed and regenerated. ‘ Unconverted to 
Christianity.’ Jer. Taylor. ‘A call to the 
unconverted.’ Baxter. 

Unoonvertible (un-kon-v6rt'l-bl). a. That 
cannot be converted or changed in form; 
as, lead is unconvertible Into silver. ‘Un- 
convertible ignorance.’ Congreve. 
Unoonvlno^ (un-kon-vinsto. a. Not con- 
vinced; not perauaded. ‘The ignorant and 
unoonoinoeci.’ Locke. 

Unoonvlnoing (un-kon-vlns'lng), a. Not 


sufficient to convince. ‘Unconvincing ci- 
tations.’ Milton. 

UnooquettlBll (un-kd-ket^ish), a. Not co- 
quettish. ‘ 8o pure and uncoquettish were 
her feelings.’ Jane Auaten. 

Uncord (un-kord'), v.t. To loose from cords; 
to unfasten or unbind; as, to uncord a bed; 
to uncord a package. 

Uncordial (un-koridi-al), a. Not cordial; 
not hearty. ‘ A little proud-looking woman 
of uncordial address.’ Jane Auaten. 
Uncork (un-korkO, V.t. To draw the cork 
from; as, to uncork a bottle. 

Unoorrect (un-ko-rekt'), a. Not correct; not 
free from faults or errors. Dryden. 
Unoorrected(un-ko-rekt'ed),a. 1. Not cor- 
rected; not revised; not rendered exact; as, 
an uncorrected copy of a writing. 

The faulty passa^s . . . will perhaps be charged 
upon those that suffered them to pass uncorrected. 

Boyle. 

2. Not reformed ; not amended ; as, life or 
manners uncorrected.— Z. Not chastised. 
Uncorrespondenev t (un'ko-r§-spond"en- 
si), n. The state of being uncorrespondent, 
or not mutually adapted or f^eeable. Bp. 
Gauden. 

UncorreBpondentt (un.ko're-8pond"ent), a. 
Not correspondent; not suitable, adapted, 
or agreeable. Bp. Oauden. 

Uncorriglble (un-koFij-i-bl), a. Incapable 
of being corrected; incorrigible. Outred. 
Uncorrupt (un-kor-ruptO, Not corrupt; 
not depraved; not perverted; incorrupt; as, 
an uncorrupt judgment. ‘ For ever uncor- 
rupt and pure.’ Swift. 

Uncorrupted (un-ko-rupt'ed), a. Not cor- 
rupted; not vitiated; not depmved. 
Uncorruptedness (uu-ko-rupFed-nes), n. 
State of oeing uncorrupted. Milton. 
Uncorruptlme (un-ko-mpt'i-bl), a. in- 
capable of being corrupted; incorruptible. 
Rom. i. 23. 

UncorruptneSB (un-ko-rupt'nes), n. Integ- 
rity; uprightness. Tit. ii. 7. 

Uncostly (un-kost'li), a. Not costly; not of 
a high price or value. ‘ Baser and uncostly 
materials.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Uncounsellable (un-koun'sel-a-bl), a. Not 
to be advised; not consistent with good ad- 
vice or prudence. Clarendon. 
Uncounselled (un-koun'seld), a. Not hav- 
ing counsel or advice. Burke. 
Uncountable (un-kount'a-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being counted; innumerable. ‘Those 
uncountable bodies set in the firmament.’ 
Raleigh. 

Uncounted (un-kount'ed), a. Not counted; 
not numbered; innumerable. 

The blunt monster with uncounted heads. 

The still discordant wavering multitude. Shak. 

Uncounterfeit (un-koun't6r-flt), a. Not 
counterfeit; not spurious; genuine. ‘ Pious 
intentions, all not only uncounterfeit, but 
most fervent. ’ Bp. Sprat. 

Uncouple (un-ku'pl), v. t. To loose, as dogs 
from their couples; to set loose; to disjoin. 

Neither life nor death can uncouple us. y. Udall. 
So when our mortal frame shall be disjoined, 

The lifeless lump uncoupled from the mind, 

From sense of grief and pain we shall be free. 

Dryden. 

Uncouple t (un-ku'plj, v.i. To go loose, as 
hounds. 

Uncoupled (un-ku'pld), a. Not coupled; 
not united; not wedded; single. ‘ Uncoupled, 
cold virginity.’ Chamberlayne. 

Uncourted (un-kort'ed), a. Not courted; 
not wooed. ‘ Uncourted, unrespected, un- 
obeyed.’ Daniel. 

Unoourt^UB (un-kCrt'e-us), a. Not courte- 
ous; uncivil; unpolite. ‘ In behaviour . . . 
somewhat given to musing, but never un- 
courteoua. ’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Unoourteously (un-kort'e-us-li), adv. Un- 
civilly; unpolitely. ‘ Uncourteously he railed 
upon England.’ Aacham. 

Unoourtierllke (un-kOrt'er-Uk), a. Unlike 
a courtier ; hence, not flattering, bland, 
suave, or the like. ‘ I acted but an uncour- 
tierlike part.’ Mica Burney. 
UnoourtUneBB (un-kdrtli-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being uncourtly; as, uncourtlineas 
of manners. ‘The uneourtlinesa of their 
phrases. ’ A ddison. 

Unoourtly (un-kdrtli), a. Not courtly; (a) 
untrained in the manners of a court; hence, 
not suave, bland, pleasing, flattering, or the 
like; blunt; irapoUte. 

When I had once addressed your lordship In pub- 
lic, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing^which a 
retired and uncourtly scholar can possess, yohnson. 

(6) Uncivil; rude; coarse; plain. * A plain 
uncourtly speech.’ Pope. 


UnooUBt (ung^kus), a. [L. uncut, a hook.] 
Hook-like; hooked. Sir T. Browne. 
Unoouth (un-kbW), a. [A. Sax. uncAth, un- 
known— un, not, and edth, pp. of cunnan, 
to know. See Cunning.] i.f Unknown. 
Surrey. 

I am surprised with an uncouth fear. Shak. 


Hence— 2. Not familiar; strange; extraor- 
dinary; thus conveying a sense (a) of sus- 
picion, dread, fear, alarm, or the like; or, 
(b) of awkwardness, clumsiness, oddity, or 
the like, the latter being now the usual 
meaning; as, uncouth manners or behaviour. 


It is no uncouth thing 

To see fresh buildings from olaniins spring. 

B. yonsoH. 

Nor can I like 

This uncouth dream of evil sprung, I fear. Milton. 


The dress of a New Zealander is certainly, to a 
stranger, at hrst sight, the most uncouth that can be 
imagined. Cook. 

Uncoutbly (un-kbth'II), adv. In an un- 
couth manner; oddly; strangely; awkwardly; 
clumsily. Dryden. 

UncoutnneBB (un-kbth'nes), n. The state 
of being uncouth; oddness; strangeness; 
as, the uncouthneaa of a word or of dress. 
‘ The disadvantage of uTicouthneaa and per- 
fect strangeness to enhance their difficulty.' 
Dr. H. More. 


Uncovenablet (un-kuv'en-a-bl),a. [See Cov- 
ENABLE.] Inconvenient; unsuitable. Chau- 
cer. 

UllCO'V’eiiaJlted(un-kuv'en-ant-ed),a. 1. Not 
promised by covenant; not resting on a 
covenant or promise ; specifically, not pro- 
ceeding from or belonging to the covenant 
made between God and his people through 
Christ and resting on acceptance of the ap- 
pointed means of grace: a theological term 
used by some, especially in the phrase un- 
covenanted mercies; that is, such mercies as 
God may be pleased to show to those not 
sharing in the covenant. 


I will cast me on His free uncoveuanted mercy. 

Horsley. 

If nineteen-twentieths of the world are to be left to 
uncoa/enanted mercies, and that sort of thing, which 
means in plain English to go to hell, and trie other 
twentieth are to rejoice at it all, Ac. Hughes. 


2. Not bound by a covenant, contract, or 
agreement; not having joined in a covenant, 
compact, league, or the like; specifically, 
not subscribing to the Scottish Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

In Scotland a few fanatical non-jurors may have 
grudged their allegiance to an uncovenanted king. 

Sir E. May. 

— Uncovenanted civil service, a branch of 
the Indian civil service whose members 
(Europeans or natives) are subject to no en- 
trance examination, nor entitled to promo- 
tion or retiring pension, and who may re- 
sign their office at pleasure. 

UncOT^er (un-kuv'6r), v.t l. To remove a 
cover or covering from ; to divest of a cover 
or covering, such as a hat, a veil, cloth- 
ing, a roof, or the like. 

None of the Eastern people use the compliment o< 
uncovering their heads when they meet as we do. 

Dumpier, 

After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the 
curtains to air it. Harvey. 

Hence— 2. To lay bare ; to disclose ; to lay 
open to view. 

In vain thou strivest to cover shame with shame, 

Or by evasions thy crime uncoverest more. 

Milton. 

Uncover (un-kuv'6r), v.i. To bare the head; 
to take off one's hat. 


We are forced to uncover after them. Addison. 


Uncovered (un-kuv'6rd), p. and a. 1. De- 
prived of a cover; having a cover or cover- 
ing removed.— 2. Not provided with a cover 
or covering ; having no covering ; bare; 
naked. Sfutk. 

UncO’Wl (un-koul'X v.t. To deprive of a 
cowl; to remove a cowl from. 

I pray you think us Mends— uncoiol your face. 

Coleridge. 

Uncrafty (un-kraf'ti), a. Not crafty, cun- 
ning, or designing. Jer. Taylor. 

Uncreate (uu-kre-at‘), v.f. To annihilate; 
to deprive of existence. 

Then who created thee lamenting learn ; 

When who can uncreate thee, thou shalt know. 

Milton. 

Uncreatet (unTar€-&t), a. Uncreated. Atha- 
nasian Creed. 

Uncreated (un-krC-at'edV p. and a. 1. Re- 
duced to nothing; deprived of existence.— 
2. Not yet created. Clarke. —3. Not pro- 
duced by creation. ‘ Misery uncreated tlU 
the crime of thy rebellion.’ Milton. 

UnoredlUet (un-kred'i-bl), a. Not to be 
believed; not entitled to credit; Incredible. 

' Reports that seem uncredible,’ Bacon. 


oh, oAaln; Ch, Sc. locA; g,ffo; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, th, f/ien; th, fAin; w, toig; wh, n^Aig; zh, azure.— See Kar. 
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Uucreditt (un-kred'it), v.t. To discredit. 
Fuller, 

Unoreditablet (un-kred'it-a-bl), a. Not in 
good credit or reputation; discreditable. 

* UticredUable or untoAhionahle, . . . branded 
or disused sins.’ Hammond. 

Uncrippled (un-krip'ld), a. 1. Not crippled 
or lajued; not deprived of the use of the 
limbs. ‘Two feet uncrippled.' Cowper. 
Hence— 2. Not having the powers of motion, 
activity, usefulness, <fec., impaired; as, the 
ship came out of the action uncrippled. 
Uncritical (uu-kri'tik-al), a. 1. Not criti- 
cal; wanting in judgment. ‘Rude under- 
standers or uncritical speakers.’ Bp, Oau- 
den, — 2. Not according to the just rules of 
criticism; as, an uncritical estimate. 
Uncrooked (un-krokt' or un-krok'ed). a. 
Not crooked, winding, or tortuous ; straight. 

‘ Ways uncrooked,' Beau, tfc FI. 
Uncropped (un-kropt'), a. Not cropped, 
cut, or plucked. ‘ A fresh uncropped flower. ’ 
Shah. 

Uncrossed (un-krost'), a. 1. Not crossed; 
not cancelled. ‘ Keeps his books uncrossed. ’ 
Shak.—2. Not thwarted; not opposed. 
Uncrowded (un-kroud'ed^, a. Not crowded; 
not compressed; not straitened for want of 
room. ‘ And held uncrowded nations in its 
womb.’ Addison. 

Uncrown (un-kroun'). v.t. 1. To deprive of 
a crown; to dethrone. 

I’ll uncrown him ere it be long. SMaJk. 

2. To pull off the crown. ‘ Uncrown his 
head. ’ Dryden. 

Unction (ungk'shon), n. [L. unctio, unc- 
tionis, from ungo, unctum, to anoint (whence 
unguent, ointment, anoint)-, cog. Skr. anj, 
to anoint; O.H.G. ancho, butter.] 1. The 
act of anointing, smearing, or rubbing with 
an unguent, ointment, or oil ; especially, (a) 
as a symbol of consecration, dedication, or 
appointment to an important office. ‘ Of all 
things to be heir and king, by sacred unction. ' 
Milton. (6] For medical purposea Arbuth- 
not.~2. That which is used for anointing; 
unguent; ointment; a salve. 

The king himself the sacred unction made. 

Dryden. 

Hence— 8. Anything that is soothing or leni- 
tive. 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. Shak. 

4. That quality in language, tone of expres- 
sion, mode of address, manner, and the like, 
which excites strong devotion, fervour, ten- 
derness, sympathy, and the like; that which 
melts to religious fervour and tendemesa 

His (South's) sermons want all that is called unc- 
tion, and sometimes even earnestness; but there is a 
masculine spirit about them. Hallam. 

5. Sham fervour, devotion, or sympathy; 
factitious emotional warmth; counterfeited 
melting emotion ; nauseous sentimentality. 

• The delightful equivoque and unction of 
the passage in Farquhar. ’ Hazliit. —Extreme 
unction. See under Extreme. 

Unctions t (ungk'shus), a. Unctuous. B. 
J orison. 

UnctUOSity (ungk-tu-os'i-ti), n. The state 
of being unctuous; greasiness; oiliness; 
unctuousness; speciflcally, the state of feel- 
ing greasy or oily when rubbed or touched 
by the Angers, a characteristic of steatite, 
talc, and certain other minerals. 

Unctuous (ungk'tu-us), a. 1. Of the nature 
of or resembling an unguent or ointment; 
greasy; oily; fat and clammy; soapy. 

In^ratcful mau, with liquorish drau>{'hts 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind. 

Shai. 

There was somethinjj in the sound of the last word 
(‘eatables') which roused the unctuous boy. 

Dickens. 

2. Having a greasy, oily, or soapy feel when 
rubbed or touched by the fingers, a charac- 
teristic of steatite, talc, serpentine, and 
other magnesian minerals, due to the mag- 
nesia which they contain. —3. Nauseously 
bland, suave, tender, sympathetic, fervid, 
devotional, emotional, or the like; soothing; 
fawning; mollifying ; as, an unctuous mode 
of address. 

Unctuously (ungk'tu-us-li), adr. In an 
unctuous manner. 

Unotuousness (ungk’tQ-us-nesXn. The state 
of being unctuous in all its senses. 
Unouclroldedt (un-kuk'old-ed),a. Not made 
a cuckold. Shdk. 

UnouUed (un-kuldO» a. 1- Not gathered.— 
2. Not separated; not selected. Milton. 
Unculpablet (un-kulp'a-bl), a. Not culp- 
able, guilty, or blamable; inculpable. 
Unenut (un-kult% a. Uncultivated; rude; 
illiterate. 


Unoultlyable (un-kul'ti-va-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being tilled or cultivated. 
Unoultlvaied (un-kul'tl-v&t-ed), a. 1. Not 
cultivated; not tilled; not improved or fer- 
tilized by till^e. Dryden.— 2. Not in- 
structed; not civilized; rude; rough in man- 
ners. 

These are instances of nations, where uncultivated 
nature has been left to itself without the help of let- 
ters. Locke. 

3. Not Improved by labour, study, care, 
exercise, or the like; not applied to with 
special attention; not fostered or promoted; 
neglected. 

The art (of dancing) is esteemed only as an amus- 
ing trifle; it lies altogether uncultiTMted. Spectator. 

UXLCUlturet (un-kurtur), n. Neglect or want 
of culture or education. ‘ Idleness, ill-hus- 
bandry . . . unculture, ill choice of seeds. ’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Uncumbered (un-kum'b6rd), a. Not en- 
cumbered or burdened ; not embarrassed ; 
unencumbered. ‘ Lord of yourself, uncum- 
ber'd with a wife.’ Dryden. 

Uncurablet (un-kur'a-bl), a. Incurable. 
Chaucer. 

Uncurbablet (un-k6rb'a-bl\ a. Not capable 
of being curbed or checkea. Shak. 
UncurlMd (un-k6rbd'),a. 1. Not curbed; not 
furnished with or having a curb. ‘ The war- 
horse of their chief, uncurbed, unreined.’ 
Longfellow.— 2. Not checked or kept within 
due bounds; unrestrained; unfettered; free 
and open. 

With frank and with uncurbed plainness 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. Shak. 

UncurlOUS (un-ku'ri-us), a. l. Not curi- 
ous or inquisitive ; not curing to know ; in- 
different; incurious. 

1 have not been so uncurtous a spectator as not to 
have seen Prince Eugene. Steele. 

2. Not curious, odd, or strange. 

He added very many particulars not uncurtous 
concerning the manner of taking an audience. 

Steele. 

Uncurl (un-k6rl'), v. t. To loose from ring- 
lets or curls; to straighten out, as some- 
thing which has been once curled. 

The lion unairls his angry mane. Dryden. 

Uncurl (un-k6rl'), v.%. To fall from a curled 
state, as ringlets; to become straight. 'My 
fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls even 
as an adder when she doth unroll. ’ Shak. 
Uncurled (un-kOrld'), a. Not curled; not 
having or wearing curls or ringlets. Pope. 
Uncurrent (un-kn'rent), a. Not current; 
not passing in common payment; as, un- 
current coin or notes. • Like a piece of un- 
current gold.’ Shak. 

Uncurse t (un-kSrs'X v.t. To free from any 
execration; to revoke a curse on. Shak. 
Uncursed (un-k6r8t'), a. Not cursed; not 
execrated. 

Heaven, sure, has kept this spot of earth uncursed. 

H'aller. 

Uncustomable (un-kus'tum-a-bl), a. Not 
subject to custtmis duties; as, uncustomable 
goods. 

Uncustomary (un-kusaum-a-ri), a. Not 
customary ; not usual. ‘ A most unlawful 
and uncustomary manner’ Carlyle. 
Uncustomed (un-kus'tumd), a. l. Not sub- 
jected to customs or duty.— 2. Not having 
paid <luty or been charged with customs. 

A bill was prepared . . . against the clandestine 
running of uncustomed goods. Smollett. 

Uncut (un-kut'). a. Not cut. ‘An uncut 
diamond.’ Drayton. 

Trees «««// fall for his funeral pile. IValler. 
Unesrpber (un-siTCtr), v. t. Same as Uncipher. 
Undam (un-danf), v.t. To free from a dam, 
mound, or obstruction. 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watery stores. Dryden. 

Undamaged (un-dam'ajd), a. Not dam- 
aged ; not made worse ; as, undamaged 
goods. J. Philips. 

Undamped (un-dampU), a. Not damped ; 
not depressed; not dejected. ‘ Undamped 
by doubt.’ Young. 

Undangerons (un-dftn'jSr-us), a. Not dan- 
gerous. ‘This unexpensive power,«ndan- 
acrous to the public.' Thomson. 
Undasliedt (un-dash t'), a. Not dashed; not 
frightened or alarmed; undaunted. 

Yet stands he stifT, undcuhed, unterrified. Daniel. 

Undated (un'd&t-ed), a. [L. undatus, from 
unda, a wave,] Having a waved surface; 
rifling and falling in waves toward the mar- 
gin, as a leaf; waved. 

Undated (un-dat'ed), a. Not dated; having 
no date; as, an undated letter or bill. 


Undaughterly (un-da't6r-ll), a. Unbecom- 
ing in or unworthy of a daughter; unsuited 
to a daughter; unfllial. Bimardson. 
Undauntoble (un-d^nt'a-bl), a. Not to be 
daunted. * Herolck and undauntable bold- 
ness.’ Bp. Hacket. 

Undaunted (un-d^nUed), a. Not daunted ; 
not subdued or depressed by fear; bold; 
fearless; intrepid. ‘ Kia undaunted hardi- 
ness of speech.’ Cowper. 

Undauntedly (un-d^nUed-ll), adv. In an 
undaunted manner; boldly; intrepidly. 

A good conscience will make a man undauntedly 
confident. Bp. Hall 

UndauntedneSB (un-dfliiUed-nes), n. Bold- 
ness; fearless bravery; intrepidity. Boyle. 
Undawning (un-dftu'lng), a. Not yet dawn- 
ing ; not sliowing the dawn ; not growing 
liglit. 

Thou (winter) liold’st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawnitt^ cast. Cowper. 

Und4, Undee, Undy (un'de, un'de, un'di), o. 

(From L. ur\da, a wave.] 
NT ~7 In her. wavy, applied to 

1 I ordinaries or division 

L^ihip^ ^„iininmJ lines which curve and 

niiliin recurve like the waves of 
water. 

1 I Undeadly t (uu-ded'li).a. 

V J Not subject to death; 

immortal. Wickliffe. 
Afessundi. Undcaft (uu-def), V.t. 

To free from deafness; 
to restore the sense of hearing. 

My death’s sad talc may yet undea/Yiis ear. Shak. 

Undebauched (un de-bftdit'), a. Not de- 
debauched; not corrupted; pure. 

Her sons were undebauched, and therefore strong. 

Dryden, 

Undecagon (un-deTca-gon), n. [L. undecim, 
eleven, and Gr. gonia, an angle.] In geom. 
a plane figure of eleven angles or sides. 
Undeca3riJlg (un-de-ka'ing). a. l. Not de- 
caying; not suffering diminution or decline. 
2. Immortal; as, the undecaying joys of 
heaven. 

Undecelvable (un-de-sev'a-bl), a. 1. Not 
capable of being deceived ; not subject to 
deception. ‘ This sure anchor of our unde- 
ceivable hope.’ Bp. Hall.— 2. Incapable of 
deceiving; undeceitful. Jas. Hayward. 
Undeceive (un-de-sev'), v.t. To free from 
deception, cneat, fallacy , or mistake, wliether 
caused by others or by ourselves ; tf) open 
one’s eyes. 

This confirmed me in my opinion, and I was just 
going to leave him, when one of the natives . . . un- 
dertook to undeceive me. Cook. 

Undecency t (un-de'sen-si), n. Unbecoming- 
ness; indecency. ‘ An undecency of deport- 
ment.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Undecennaxy (un-de-sen'na-rl), a. [L. un- 
decim, eleven.] Eleventh; occurring once 
in every period of eleven years. 
Undecennlal (un-de-sen'ni-al), a. [L. un- 
decim, eleven, and annus, a year ] Belong- 
ing or relating to a period of eleven years; 
occurring or observed every eleven years, or 
on every eleventli year; as, an undecennial 
festival. 

Undecentt (un-de'sent), a. Not decent; in- 
decent. ‘ To renounce every ill word or 
tiiought, or ^indecent action ’ Jer. Taylor. 
Undecentlyt (un-de'sent-li). adv. Inde- 
centlv. ‘ Jo wear their hair undecently 
long.’ Abp. Laud. 

Undecldable (un-de-sid'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of iteing decided, settled, or solved. 

There is hardly a greater and more uudeadable 
problem in natural theology. South. 

Undecide t (un-de-sid'), v.t. Not to decide; 
to reverse a deciflion conceniing ‘To un- 
decide the late concluded act tliey held for 
vain.’ Danitd. 

Undecided (un-de-sid'ed), a. 1. Not decided 
or detennined; not settled. 

Long undecided lasts the airy strife, f. Philips. 

2, Not having the mind made up or the pur- 
pose fixed ; irresolute. 

So doubted he, and undecided yet 

Stood drawing forth his falchion huge. Cowper. 

Undecipherable (un-dg-slT^r-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being deciphered, read, or under- 
Btt)od; of hidden or unknown meaning. 

‘ The present undecipherable state of affairs.' 
Chesterfield. 

UndeciBive (un-dfi-srslv), a. Not decisive 
or conclusive; indecisive. ‘An appeal to 
an undeemre experiment.’ OlanvUle. 
Undeck (un-dek'), v.t. To divest of orna- 
ments or dress. ‘ To undeck the pompous 
body of a king.’ Shak. 


Fite, fir, fat, fftll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Undedced (un-dekt'), p. and a. 1. Not 
decked; not adorned. —2. Not having a deck; 
as, an undecked vessel or barge. 

Uxideclixiable (un-de-kliu'a-bl), a. 1. Not 
capable of being declined; specifically, in 
gram, not variable in the termination ; as, 
an undedinahle noun. — 2. t Not to be avoided. 

I have shown how blameless the Lord Keeper 
was, and that the offence on his part was undeclin- 
able. Bp. Hacket. 

Undecllne(l(un-d6-klind'), a. l.f Not deviat- 
ing; not turned from the right way. ‘His 
undeclimd ways precisely kept. ' Sandy 8. — 
2. Not having cases marked by different 
terminations; as, a noun undeclined. 

Undecomposable (un-de'kom-p6z“a-bl), a. 
Not admitting decomposition; that cannot 
be decomposed. H. Spencer. 

Undecorated (un-de'1ko-rat-ed), a. Not 
adorned ; not embellished ; plain. ‘ To leave 
the character of Christ undecorated, to make 
its own impression.' Buckmimter. 

Undecreed (un-de-kred'), a. Not decreed; 
having a decree reversed ; released from a 
decree. ‘As if eternal doom could be re- 
versed or undecreed for me, ’ Dryden. 

UndedicatOd (un-de‘di-kat-ed), a. 1. Not de- 
dicated; not consecrated.— -2. Not inscribed 
to a patron. ‘ Let this book come forth un- 
dedicated. ’ Boyle. 

Undeeded (un-ded'ed), a. l. Not signalized 
by any great action. [Rare.] 

My sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I sheathe again, undeeded. Shak. 

2. Not transferred by deed; as, undeeded 
land. 

Undefaced (un-de-fOst'), a. Not defaced; 
not deprived of its form; not disfigured; as, 
an undefaced statue. 

He was his Maker's image undefaced. Coleridge. 

Undefktigablet (un-de-fat'ig-a-bll.a. Inde- 
fatigable. ‘ Undefatigahle nsAm. Camden. 

Undefeaslble (un-de-fSz'i-bl), a. Not de- 
feasible; indefeasible. J. Udall. 

Undefecated (un-de'fe-kM-ed), a. Not defe- 
cated; not cleared from dregs or impurities; 
unreflned; thick. ‘Pure, simple, 
rage.’ Godmn. 

Undefended (un-de-fend'ed), a. Not de- 
fended ; (a) not protected ; being without 
works of defence. South, (b) In law, not 
characterized by a defence being put for- 
ward; as, an undefended action. 

Undeflnable (un-de-fin'a-bl), a. l. Not de- 
finable ; not capable of being marked out or 
limited; as, the undefinahle bounds of space. 
2. Not capable of being defined or described 
by a definition. 

Why simple ideas are undefinahle is, that the 
several terms of a definition, .signifying several ideas, 
they can all, by no means, represent an idea which 
ha.s no composition at all. Locke. 

Undeflne (un-de-fin'), v.i. To render inde- 
finite; to confound or confuse definitions. 
[Rare.] 

In fact, their application to logic, or any other sub- 
ject, is hereafter only to undefine, and to confuse. 

Sir H'. Hamilton. 

Undefined (un-de-find'), a. 1. Not defined 
or explained; not described by definition or 
explanation. ‘ Obscure, doubtful, undefined 
words.' Locke. — 2. Not having its limits 
distinctly marked or seen. 

Undeformed (un-de-formd'), a. Not de- 
formed; not disfigured. ‘So many gallant 
fellows, . . . yet undeformed by battles.' 
Pope. 

Undelfy ( un-de'i-fi ), v.t. To reduce from 
the state of deity ; to deprive of the char- 
acter or qualities of a god; to deprive of the 
honour due to a god. Addison. 

Undelectable (un-de-lekt'a-bl), a. Not de- 
lectable or pleasant. Sterne. 

Undelegated (un-deTe-gat-ed), a. Not de- 
legated; not deputed; not granted ; as, un- 
delegated authority. ‘Your assumption of 
undelegated power. ' Burke. 

Undeliberate (un-d6-lib'6-rat), a. Indelib- 
erate, 'The prince’s coming and indelib- 
erate throwing himself into that engage- 
ment.’ Clarendon. 

Undel4rbted(un-de-lit'ed),a. Not delighted; 
not pleased. ‘ The fiend saw undelighted 
all delight.' Milton. 

Undellghtful (un-de-litTpl), a. Not giving 
delight or great pleasure. 

Nor undelighfful is the ceaseless hum 

To him who muses through the woods at noon. 

Thomson. 

Undellverabla (uii-d§-liv'6r-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being delivered, freed, or released. 
Carlyle. 

Undelivered (un de-liv'6rd), a. Not deliv- 
ered; as, (a) not freed or released. Milton. 


(b) Not disburdened, as of a child, (c) Not 
brought forth, as a child. ‘ Dies undelivered, 
perishes unborn.' Daniel 
Undeluded (un-d6-lud'ed), a. Not deluded 
or deceived. Young. 

Undeluged (un-del'GJd), a. Not over- 
whelmed. 

The field remains undeluged with your blood. 

Coivptr. 

Undelved ( un - delvd' ), a. Not delved. 
Southey. 

Undemonstrable ( un-dg-mon'stra-bl ), a. 
Not capable of beinp demonstrated; inde- 
monstrable. ‘Certain, common, and unde- 
rnanstrable principles.' Hooker. 
Undemonstrative (un-de-mon'stra-tiv), a. 
Not demonstrative or given to excited or 
strong expression of feeling; reserved, either 
from modesty, diffidence, or policy ; as, an 
undemonstrative person ; undemonstrative 
manners. 

Undeniable (un-dg-ni'a-bl), a. i. incapable 
of being denied; indisputable; evidently 
true; as, undeniable evidence; his ability is 
undeniable. —2. Decidedly and unmistakably 
good ; excellent. [A colloquial and incorrect 
use of the word.] 

The daylight, furnished gratis, was certainly ' un- 
deniable' in Its quality. De Qttincey. 

Syn. Indubitable, indisputable, uncontro- 
vertible, unquestionable. 

Undeniably (un-de-ni'a-bll), adv. So plainly 
as to admit no contradiction or denial; in- 
disputably. Locke. 

Undepartoblef (un-de-pkrt'a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being parted or separated. Chau- 
cer. 

Undependlng (un-d6-pend'ing), a. Not de- 
pendent; independent. 

They . . . claim an absolute and undepending 
jurisdiction. Alilton. 

Undeplored (un-de-pl6rd'), a. Not deplored 
or lamented. * 'Sot undeplored permit my 
ghost to pass the Stygian ford.’ Dryden. 
Undepraved (un-de-pravd'), a. Not de- 

E raved or corrupted. ‘A state undepraved 
y artificial refinement,' Dr. Knox. 
Undepreciated (un-de-pre'8hi-at-ed),a. Not 
depreciated or lowered in value; as, the un- 
depreciated value of bank-notes. 
Undepressed ( un-d6-prest' ), a. Not de- 
pressed, dejected, or cast down. ‘ Disarmed 
but undepressed.' Byron. 

Undeprived (un-de-privdO, a. Not deprived, 
stripped, or dispossessed of any property, 
right, or the like; not divested by authority. 
Dryden. 

Under (un'd6r), prep. [A. Sax. under, under, 
among; L.G. under, unner, Sw. and Dan. 
under, Icel. undir, under, undenieath ; D. 
under, under, among, between; 0. unter, 
under, among, in the midst; Goth, undar, 
under, below; cog. L. inter, between, among, 
Gr. enter on, an intestine; Skr. antar, in the 
midst, under. The term, -der, -dar, -tar is 
the coinpar. suffix, and the root portion is 
akin to the prepositions in, on, L. in. Or. en, 
which again are believed to be from a pro- 
nominal root.] 1. In a lower place or posi- 
tion than ; so as to be lower than, or over- 
topped, overhung, or covered by ; below ; 
beneath: correlative of over, above, upon, on; 
as, lie stands under a tree ; the carriage is 
under cover; there is a cellar under the 
whole house. 

Be gathered now, ye waters under heaven, 

Into one place. Milton, 

2. Denoting a state of being loaded, op- 
pressed. burdened, overwhelmed, or dis- 
tressed by. ‘Fainting under the pleasing 
punishment.' Shak. ‘To groan and sweat 
under the business. ’ Shak. — 3. Subject to 
the governtnent, rule, direction, guidance, 
instruction, or influence of. 

Under which king, BezonianT speak or dieJ Shak. 
Thy Cwsar knighted me ; my youth I spent 
Much him. Shak. 

To those that live 

Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. 

Denham. 

4. In a state of liability, obligation, or limi- 
tation with respect to ; as, under the pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment; under the vow 
of chastity. 

Under pain of greater displeasure, we must rest 
contented. Hooker. 

The greater part of mankind is slow of apprehen- 
sion ; and therefore, in many cases, under a neces- 
sity of seeing with other men's eyes. South. 

6. Inferior to in point of rank, dignity, social 
position, or the like. 

It was too great an honour for any man under a duke. 

Addison. 

6. Inferior to or less than with respect to 
number, amount, quantity, rate, value, (&o.; 


falling short of; in or to a less degree than; 
hence, sometimes at, for, or with less than; 
as, it cannot be bought under £20. 

Medicines take effect sometimes under, and some- 
times over the natural proportion of their virtue. 

Hooker. 

There are several hundred parishes in England 
under twenty pounds a year. Swift. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit 
under half a dozen conceits. Swift. 

7. Comprehended by; included in; in the 
same category, division, section, class, Ac., 
as ; as, we will treat them both undAr one 
head. ‘ Under the double capacity of a 
poet and a divine.’ Felton.— %. During the 
time or existence of; as, the Armada was 
destroyed under the reign of Elizabeth; the 
American revolution broke out under the 
administration of Lord North.— 9. Bearing 
or being in the form or style of; by the ap- 

S earance or show of ; with the character, 
esignation, pretence, pretext, or cover of. 

He does it under name of perfect love. Shak. 
Morpheus is represented by the ancient statuaries 
under the figure of a boy asleep, with a bundle of 
poppies in his hand. Addison. 

10. With the sanction, authorization, per- 
mission, or protection of; as in the phrases, 
under favour ; under leave ; under protec- 
tion, &c. ‘ Under whose countenance we 
steal.' Shak. 

Under favour, there are other materials for a com- 
monwealth besides stark love and kindness. 

yeremy Collier. 

11. Being the subject of ; subjected to; as, 
the bill is now under discussion. — UTidcr 
arms, fully armed and equipped so as to be 
ready for action, as troops.— Under fire, ex- 
posed to the enemy's shot; subjected to the 
fire of an enemy; taking part in a battle or 
engagement.— Under under the real 

value. ‘Would be forced to sell their 
means . . . iav under foot.' Bacon.— Under 
ground, below the surface of the ground. 
—Under one's hand., signature, seal, or the 
like, attested, authorized, or confirmed by 
writing or adding one’s name, mark or sign, 
or by affixing a seal. 

Cato major . . . has left us an evidence, under 
his own hand, how much versed he was in country 
affairs. Addison, 

—Under sail, having the sails unfurled or 
spread out to catch the wind; hence, in mo- 
tion.— Und^r the breath, with alow voice; 
in a whisper; very softly. — Under the lee 
{naut.), to the leeward; as, under the lee of 
the land.— Under the rose, in secret; pri- 
vately,— Under water, below the surface of 
the water.— Under way or under weigh, a 
nautical expression denoting that a vessel 
has weighed her anchor or has left her 
moorings and is making process through 
the water; hence, generally making progress; 
having started. 

Under (un'dCr), adr. In a lower, subject, or 
subordinate condition or degree. 

Ye purpose tn keep under the children of Judah 
and Jerusalem for bondmen and bondwomen unto 
you. V Chron. xxviii. lo. 

But I keep under ray body and bring it into sub- 
jection. I Cor, ix. ay. 

—To knock under. See Knock. — Under, 
with its adverbial force, is frequently used 
as the first element of a compound with 
verbs and adjectives, when it denotes, not 
BO as to reach a fixed standard or require- 
ment; not sufficiently; imperfectly; as, 
uiiderhred, underdone, underrate, &c. It 
has sometimes, also, reference to literal in- 
feriority of place, and is equivalent to, from 
below ; on the lower part or surface ; beneath ; 
as, to underhrace, undermine, underpin, 
underprop, <fec. (See those words.) It has, 
hence, sometimes a sense of concealment, 
secrecy, clandestineness, &c., as in under- 
aid, underpnW, <fec. 

Under (un'der), a. Lower in degree; subject; 
subordinate; as, an under officer; under 
sheriff. Under, in this sense of inferior, 
subordinate, subject to something else, is 
often used with nouns as the first element 
of a compound ; it is also frequently used 
in regard to literal inferiority of place, as in 
under-lip, underenrTent, <fec. ; and sometimes 
has a sense of concealment, secrecy, or clan- 
destineness, as in underplot, &c. 

Underact (un-d6r-akt'), V. t. To act or per- 
form, as a play or part, inefficiently; to play 
feebly. 

The play was so underacted it broke down. 

Macready. 

Underaction (un'd6r-ak-shon), n. Subordi- 
nate action; action not essential to the main 
story. 

The least and most trivial tpitod^otutideractiom 
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UNDERHSW 


. . . are parts either necessary or convenient to carry 
on the main design. Dry dm. 

nnder*-age t (un'd6r-&j), o. Not of age or 
adult; hence, boyish; raw; green. Webster. 
Underagent (un-d6r-a'jent), n. A subordi- 
nate agent. ‘A factor or underagent to 
their extortion.’ South. 

Underald (uu-d6r-ad'), V. t. To aid or assist 
secretly. 

Robert ... Is said to have underaided Roul. 

Ltanitl. 

Underbeart (un-d6r-bar'),r.<. 1 . Tosupport; 
to endure. 

And leave those woes alore 
Which I alone am bound to underbear, .'ihak, 

2. To line; to border. ‘The duchess of 
Milan’s gown . . . underborne with a bluish 
tinsel.' Shak. 

Underbearer (un-d6r-bar'6r), 7i. In funerals, 
one who sustains the corpse. 

Underbid (un-d6r-bid'), v.t. To bid or offer 
less than another, as in auctions; to offer to 
execute work, supply goods, and the like, at 
a lower price than. 

Underbind (un-d6r-bhid'), v.t. To bind un- 
derneath. 

But the good prince, his hand more fit for blows. 
With his huge weight the pagan underbound. 

Fair/ax. 

Underboardt (un'd6r-bdrd), adv. Store tly; 
clandestinely; underhand; unfairly, as op 

? osed to above-board. ‘ To act underboard.' 
'om Brown. 

Underbrace (un-d6r-br^'), v.t. To bind, 
fasten, or tie together below. ‘Tlie ’hroid- 
ered band that underhraced his helmet at 
the chin.’ Cowper. 

Underbranebt (un'dfer-bransh), n. A lower 
or inferior branch. Spenger. 

Underbred ( un'd6r-bred ), a. Of inferior 
breeding or manners ; vulgar. ‘ An under- 
bred fine-spoken fellow. ’ Goldsmith. 
Underbrush (un'd6r-brush), n. shrubs and 
small trees in a wood or forest, growing 
under large trees; brush; undergrowth. 
Under-builder ( un'd6r-bild-6r), n. A sub- 
ordinate builder or workman in building. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Underbuy (un-d6r-br), v.t. l. To buy at 
less than the value. Beau, k FI— 2. To buy 
at a lower price than another. 
Underchamberlain (un-der-ch&m'b6r-lan), 
n. A deputy chamberlain of the exchequer. 
Underchaps ( un'd^r-chops ), n. pi. The 
lower chaps or uuderjaw. Paley. 
Undercharge (un-d6r-charj'), v.t. l. To 
charge less than a fair sum or price for; as, 
the goods are undercharged. —2. Not to put 
a sufficient charge in; as, to undercharge a 

C^dercharged ( un-d<ir-ch&rjd' ), p. and a. 
Not adequately or sufficiently charged; spe- 
cifically, milit. applied to a mine whose 
crater is not so wide at top as it Is deep. 
See under Mine. 

Under-clay (un'd6r-kla), n. A layer of clay 
underlying another deposit: specifically, 
(a) in agri. a layer of clay underlying the 
tilled soil, (6) Inpeol. a stratum of clay un- 
derlying a seam ofcoal, and constituting the 
soil or bed on which the coal-plants flour- 
ished. Such under-clays generally contain 
roots of plants, especially stigmaria. 
Under-Cllff(un'd6r-klif),n. A terrace stretch- 
ing along the sea-shore at the base of a 
higher cliff, originally washed by the sea, 
and formed by the materials falling from the 
cliff al>ove. 

Underclothes, Underclothing (un'ddr- 
kldTHz, un'd6r-kl6TH-ing), n. Clothes worn 
under others or next the skin. 

Under-coat (un'd6r-k6t), n. A coat worn 
under another. 

Under-conduct t (un'd6r-kon-dukt), n. An 
under or subterranean conduit. WoUon. 
Under -crest (un-d^r-krest'), v.t. To sup- 
port, as a crest; bear. Shak. [Rare.l 
Undercroft (un'd6r.kroft), 7i. {Under, and 
prov, E. cro/t, a vault, a corruption of erypt.^ 
A vault under the choir or chancel of a 
church ; also, a vault or secret walk under- 
ground. 

undercurrent (uii'dt!r-ku-rent), n. 1 . A 
current below the surface of the water.— 
2. Fig. something at work out of sight, as 
influence, feeling, and the like, which has a 
tendency opposite to or different from what 
is visible or apparent. 

In the Puritan supremacy there wa.s a strong under- 
current of loyalty to the banished prince. Breiver. 

Undorcurrent(un'd6r-ku-rent), a. Running 
below or out of sight; hidden. ‘ Some dark 
undercurrent woe.’ Tennyson. See the 
noun. [Rare.) 


Under-daubert (un'ddr-dsb-drX n. A subor- 
dinate or assistant dauber. Jer. Taylor. 
Under -dealJUig (im'd6r-del-lng), n. Clan- 
destine dealing; artiflee. Milton. 
Underderareedt (un-d6r-d6-^d'), a. Of 
inferior degree or rank. Richardson. 
Underdelye t (un-ddr-delvO, v.t. pp. under- 
dolven. To dig down. Wickliffe. 
Underditch ( un - d6r- dich '), v. t. In agric. 
to form a deep ditch or trench in order to 
drain the surface. 

Underdo (un-d6r-d0'), v.t. l. To act below 
one’s abilities. 

You overact when you should underdo. B. yonson. 
2. To do less than is requisite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes: you 
will find twenty eggs with two yolks for one that hath 
none. N. Grew. 

Underdo (un-der-db'), v.t. To do less 
thoroughly than is requisite; more espe- 
cially to cook insufficiently ; as, the beef was 
underdone. 

Underdoer (un-d6r-db'6r), n. One who does 
less than is necessary, required, or expedi- 
ent. Richardson. 

Underdose (un'dfer-dSs), n. A quantity 
less than a dose; an insufficient dose. 
Underdose (un-diJr-dos'), v. t. and i. To give 
or take small or insufficient doses. 
Underdrain (un'dbr-dran), n. A drain or 
trench below the surface of the ground. 
Underdrain ( un - d6r- dran' ), V. t. To drain 
by cutting a deep channel below the surface. 
Underdressed (un-dfir-drest'), a. 1. Not 
well or sufficiently dressed. —2. Underdone, 
as meat. 

Underestimate (un-der-es'tlm-at), v.t. To 
estimate at too low a rate ; not to value 
sufficiently. 

Underest^ate (un-d6r-es'tim-at), n. An 
estimate or valuing at tO(» low a rate. 
Underfaction (un'dbr-fnk-shon), n. A sub- 
ordinate faction; a subdivision of a faction. 
Dr. H. More. 

Underfaculty (un'd6r-fa-kul-ti), n. A sub- 
ordinate faculty, endowment, or power. 
Underfeed (un-d6r-fed'), v.t. To supply 
with too little food; to feed insufficiently. 
The fanatics strive to unde > feed wnA starve it. 

Bp. Gaudtn. 

UnderfellOWt (un'd6r-fel-lo). n. A mean, 
sorry fellow ; a low wretch. Sir P. Sidney. 
Underfilling (un'dfer-fil-ing), n. The lower 
part of a building. Sir H. Wotton. 
Underfong t ( un - der - f • mg v.t. [ A . Sax . 
under/angan— under, and /angan, to seize. 
See Fang.] l. To undertake; to manage.— 
2. To ensnare; to entrap; to deceive by false 
suggestions. Spenser. - -Z. To support or 
guard from beneath. ‘ Mounts under/onging 
and enflancking them. ’ Fash. 

Underfoot (un-dbr-fut'). cidv. l. Under the 
feet; underneath; beneath; below. ‘ Utterly 
smite the heathen underfoot.' Tennyson. 

Underfoot tiie violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broider'd the ground. Milton. 

2. Faiit. under the ship’s bottom; said of 
an anchor which is dropiied while the ship 
has headway. 

Underfoot (un-d6r-fut'), a. Low; base; 
abject; trodden down. ‘The most under- 
foot and down-trodden vassals of perdition.’ 
Milton. 

Underfoot (uu-d6r-fwt'), v.t. To underpin 
(which see). 

UnderfomlBb (un-dbr-fbr'nish), v.t. To 
supply with less than enough. 

Can we suppose that God would underfurnish man 
for the state he designed himT yeretny Collier. 

UnderfuiTOW (un-dbr-fnV)), adv. Under 
a furrow. — To sow underfurrow, in agri. 
to plough in seed. This phrase is applied 
to other operations in which something is 
covered by the furrow-slice. 

Underfurrow (un-d6r-fu'r6), v.t. To 
cover with a furrow, as seed or manure; 
to plough in. 

Undergird (un-d6r-g6rd'), v. t. To gird round 
the bottom. Acts xxvii. 17. 

Undergo (un-d6r-go'), V. t. 1 . 1 To go or move 
under or below. 

That day the sea seemed mountains’ top.s t’ o’erflow, 
And yielding earth that deluge t’ underg^oe. May. 

2. To bear up against; to endure with flmi- 
ness; to sustain without fainting, yielding, 
or giving way; to suffer; to bear; to pass 
through; as, to undergo great toil and 
fatigue ; to undergo pedn ; to undergo a 
surreal operation. 

Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone. Shak, 


8. To be subjected to; to go through; to ex- 
perience; as, to undergo successive changes. 

Bread put into the stomach of a dying man will 
undergo the alteration that is merely the effect of 
heat. Arbuthnot. 

4, t To be the bearer of ; to partake of ; to 
enjoy. ‘ To undergo such ample grace and 
honour.’ Shak. — 6.t To undertake; to per- 
form; to hazard. ‘ To undergo with me an 
enterprise.’ 5/jafr.— 6.t Tobesubjeetto; to 
underlie. ‘ Claudio undergoes my challenge. ' 
Shak. 

Under-god (un'd6r-god), n. An Inferior 
deity; a demigod. 

Undei|[Olng (un-d^r-gS'lng), a. Suffering; 
enduring; patient; tolerant. ‘An under- 
going stomach to bear up against what 
should ensue.’ Shak. 

Under - gown ( un ' d6r - goun ), 7i. A gown 
worn under another or under some other 
article of dress. ‘ An tmder-gown and kirtle 
of pale sea-green silk.’ Sir IT. Scott. 
Undergraduate (un-dfer-^ad'u-at), n. A 
student or member of a university or college 
wlio has not taken his first degree. 
Undergroan (un-d6r-gr6n0, v.t. To groan 
under. [Rare.] 

Earth undergroaned their high-raised feet. Chapman. 

UnderCTOUnd (un'dfir-ground), n. What is 
beneatn the surface of the ground. * A spirit 
raised from depth of underground.' Shak. 
Underground (un'dfer-ground), a. Being 
below the surface of the ground; as, an 
underground story or apartment. — U7id«r- 
ground railroad, a name applied In the 
United States before the abolition of slavery 
to the organized means for assisting fugitive 
slaves to escape to the free states or Canada. 
Underground (unM^r-ground), adv. Be- 
neath the surface of the earth; us, to sink 
underground. 

Undergrow t ( un - d6r - gro ' ), r . i. To grow 
below the usual size or height. 
Undergrowe,t p- and a. Uudergrown; of 
a low stature. Chaucer. 

Undergrowth ( un ' d6r - groth ), n. Tliat 
which grows under; especially, shrubs or 
small trees growing among large ones. ‘ The 
undergrowth of shrubs and tangling bushes.’ 
Milton. 

Broader brows 
Howbeit, upon a slenderer uudergrov.<eh 
Of delicate features. E. B. Browning. 

Undergrub (un-d6r-grub'), v.i. To under- 
mine. [Provincial] 

Underhand (un'd6r-hand), adv. [An ex- 
pression which is said to have originated in 
the fact that gamesters wlio wi.shed to cheat 
put their hands under the table in order to 
exchange cards, w'hile those who played 
fairly kept their hands above the table or 
above-board. Sec Above-board. ] 1. By 
secret means ; in a clandestine manner and 
often with a bad design. Sir P. Sidney. 

Wood is still workinjf underhand to force his half- 
pence upon us. Swift. 

Baillie Macwheehle provided Janet, underhand, 
with meal for their maintenance. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. By fraud ; by fraudulent means. ‘ Such 
mean revenge, committed underhand.' 
Dryden. 

Underhand (un'd6r-handh a. 1. Secret; 
clandestine : usually implying meanness or 
fraud, or both. 

I had notice of my brother’s purpose, and have by 
underhatid means laljoured to dissuade him, Shak. 

I should take it as a great favour fronj . . . iny 
underhand detractors if they would break all mea- 
sures with me. Addison. 

2. Performed or done with the knuckles of 
the hand turned under, the palm upwards, 
and the thumb turned from the body; as, 
underhand bowling in cricket. 
Underhanded (un‘d6r-band-ed), a. 1. Kept 
secret; underhand. ‘Covert, sly, under- 
handed communications. ' Dickens. [Incor- 
rect.]— 2. Not having an adequate supply of 
hands; short-handed; sparsely peopled. 
[Rare.] 

If Norway could be brought to maintain a mltlion 
more of inhabitants it might defy the world; but it 
is much underhanded now. Coleridge. 

Underhead t (un'd6r-hed), n, [Probably for 
dunderhead. ] A stupid person ; a block- 
head; a dunderhead. [Bare.] 

Underheads may stumble without dishonour. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Underheaye (un-d4r-h6v'^, v.i. To heave 
or lift from below. Widcltffe. 

Underhew ( un - d4r - hCi' ), v. t. To hew less 
than is proper or usual; to hew a piece of 
timber which should be square in such a 
manner that it appears to contain a neater 
number of cubic feet than it really does. 
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Underlioneft (on-ddr-on'est), a. Not 
hoaeBt enough; not entirely honest. * Over- 
proud and unaerhonesV Shak. 

Ijxiderllimi: (un-d6r-hung'), a. l. Project- 
ing beyond the upper jaw: applied to the 
under jaw. 

His jaw was unoUrhung, and when he laughed two 
white buck-teeth protruded themselves. Thackeray. 

2. Having the under jaw projecting beyond 
the upper jaw: applied to persons. 

He . . . had got the trick which many underhung 
men have of compressing his upper lip. T. Hughes. 

Hnderjaw (un'd6r-jft), n. The lower jaw, 
PaXey. 

Under-keeper (un'd6r-kep-6r), n. A sub- 
ordinate or assistant keeper, warder, game- 
keeper, or the like. Strype. 

Under-kind (un'd6r-kind), n. A lower 
or inferior kind or class. ‘ An under^kiiid of 
chymist to blow the coals. ’ Dryden. 

Underlaid (un-d6r-lad'), p. and a. Having 
something lying or laid beneath ; as, sand 
underlaid with clay. 

Underlay (un-d6r-la'), V.t. l. To lay be- 
neath; to put under.— 2. To support by lay- 
ing something under. 

Underlay (un-d6r-la'), V.i. In mining, to 
dip or incline from the perpendicular; to 
hade: said of a vein. 

Underlay {un'd6r-la), n. l. In mining, the 
dip or inclination of a lode or vein from the 
perpendicular. Also called Underlie.— 2.. In 
printing, a layer of paper, pasteboard, or 
the like, placed below anything to be printed, 
so as to bring it up to the proper level to 
secure a good impression. — 
in mining, a shaft sunk on the course of a 
lode. 

Underlayer (un'd6r-l&-6r), n. l. One that 
underlays. - 2. A lower layer.— 3. In mining, 
a perpendicular shaft sunk to cut an under- 
laying lode at any required depth. 

Underleaf (un'd6r-lef), n. A sort of 
apj)le good for cider. 

Under-lease (un'd6r-les), n. In law, a 
lease granted by a lessee of his interest un- 
der the original lease; a sublease. 

Underlet (un-d6r-let'), v.t. l. To let below 
the value. 

All my farms were underlet. Smollett. 

2. To sublet. Dickene. 

Underlie (un-d(ir-li'), v.t. l. To lie under or 
beneath; to be situated under; as. the car- 
boniferous strata underlie the Permian.— 

2. To be at the basis of; to form the founda- 
tion of ; as, the doctrine of the atonement 
underlies the whole system of Calvin. ‘ The 
principle or essence which underlies and 
interprets appearances.’ Dr. Caird. 

This scale of action must underlie tlie whole struc- 
■turc (if its experiences— must be the substratum of 
its thoughts— must be that mode of consciousness to 
which all other inodes are ultimately reducible. 

H. spencer. 

3. To lie under, in a figurative sense, to bo 
subject to ; to be liable to answer, as a 
charge, a challenge, or the like. 

When the knight of Ivanhoc comes within the four 
seas of Britain, lie underlies the challenge of Brian 
de Bois tiuilbert. .'iir tV. Scott. 

Underlie (un-ddr-ir), n. In mining, same 
as Underlay, 1. 

Underlie (un-d^r-no, v.i. To lie beneath. 

Underline (un'd6r-lln), v.t. l. To mark un- 
derneath or below with a line; to under- 
score ; as, to underline words in a letter. — 
2. t To influence secretly. 

By mere chance, . . . though underiined with a 
providence, they had a full sight of the infanta. 

H'otton. 

Underling (un'd6r-ling), n. [Under, and 
term, -liiuj.] An inferior person or agent; 
a mean sorry fellow. ‘ The fault is ... in 
ourselves that we are widerlings.’ Shak. 

They may print this letter, if the underlings at the 
post-office talce a copy of it. Stui/t. 

Underlip (uiPd6r-lip), n. The lower Up. ‘ An 
underlip, you may call it, a little too ripe, 
too full. ' Tennyson. 

Underlock (un'd6r-lok), n. A lock of wool 
hanging uiuler the belly of a sheep. 

Underlying (un-d6r-li'ing),a. Lying beneath 
or under ; specifically, in geol. applied to a 
fomiation.rooks, or stratalying below others. 

Undermasted ^nM^r-mast-ed). a. Inade- 
quately or Insumclently masted : said of a 
ship when the masts are either too small or 
too short, BO that she cannot spread the sail 
necessary to give her proper speed. 
Undennaster (un'd^r-mas-t^r). n. A mas- 
ter subordinate to the principal master. 

‘ An undermaster or usher.’ Bp. Laioth. 

Underxnatcht (un'd6r-mach), n. One un- 
equal or inferior to some one else. Puller. 


UndermeaLt Undermelet (un'd^r-mdi), n. 
[Undem (which see), and meal, a portion, a 
repast. ] 1. The meal eaten at undent, or the 
chief meal of the day. B. Jonson. —2. The 
portion or division of the day which Included 
undem: originally the morning, latterly the 
afternoon. -3. An after-dinner sleep; a siesta 
taken in the afternoon. ‘ The forty years’ 
undermeale of the seven sleepers.’ Pash. 

He hath dined at a tavern, and slept his under- 
meal at a bawdy-house. Nash. 

Undermine (un-ddr-minO, v.t. pret. & pp. 
undermined; ppr. undermining. 1. To form 
a mine under ; to sap; to render unstable 
by digging or wearing away the foundation 
of; to make an excavation beneath, espe- 
cially for the purpose of causing to fall, or 
of blowing up ; as, to undermine a wall ; a 
river uruiermines its banks. 

If Troy be not taken till these two undermine it, 
the walls will stzuid till they fall of themselves. Shak. 

2. Fig. to subvert by removing the founda- 
tion of clandestinely; to injure by an invis- 
ible, secret, or dishonourable means; as, to 
undermine the constitution of the state. 
They . . . have hired me to MWdCrrmtW the duchess. 

Shak. 

In himself and near him, there were faults 
At work to undermine his happy state. 

H'ordsworth. 

Undermine t (un'd6r-min). n. A cave. Hol- 
land. 

Underm^er (un-d6r-min'6r), 11 . 1. One who 
undermines, saps, or excavates. ‘ Under - 
miners and blowers up.’ Shak. —2. Fig. one 
who clandestinely subverts or injures; one 
who secretly overthrows; a secret enemy; 
as, an underminer of the church. ‘ His 
backbiter or his underminer. ’ South. 
Undermlnlstry (un-dsr-min’is-tri), n. A 
subservient or subordinate ministry. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Unaermirtllt (un'd6r-mdrth),n. Suppressed 
or concealed mirth. Beau, dc FI. 
Undermoniedt (un-d6r-mun'id), a. Taken 
by corrupt means with money. ‘ Whether 
they were undermined or undermonied.’ 
Fuller. 

Undermost (un'd^r-most), a. Lowest in 
place, rank, state, or condition. ‘The party 
that is undermost.' Addison. 

Undemt (un'd6rn), n. [A. Sax. undem, the 
third hour of the day (about nine o’clock!, 
or tlie period extending from that to mid- 
day. The word is a common Teutonic one 
(O. Sax. and Icel. undom, Goth, undaums), 
and originally meant an intermediate time 
(either mid-forenoon or mid-aftemoon) or 
an intermediate meal. It is still used pro- 
vincially {ornderns, aandom. Sc. omtren) 
for a meal between dinner and supper. Al- 
lied to under (which see).] The time of the 
raid-day meal; the time for taking the chief 
meal of the day : used a little loosely and 
indefinitely. Chaucer. 

Underneatll (uu-der-n§th'), adv. Beneath; 
below; in a lower place. ‘Or sullen mole 
that runneth underneath.' Milton. 

The slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free pas- 
sajfe underneath. Addison. 

Underneath (un-d6r-neth'), prep. Under; 
beneath. ‘ Underneath thy black, all-hiding 
cloak.’ Shak. 

Underfteath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die. B. yonson. 

UndemlceneSB (un-dSr-nis'nes), n. Defi- 
cient niceness, delicacy, or fastidiousuess. 
Richardson. 

Undemomet (un-d6r-ndm'). IPret. of un- 
demime, from A. Sax, underniman— under, 
and niman, to take.] Perceived. Chaucer. 
Undemtidet (un'd6rn-tid), n. See Undkr- 
TIDE. 

Underoffloer (un'd6r-of-fl8-6r), n. A subor- 
dinate officer. 

Underpart (un'd6r-piirt), n. A subordinate 
part. ‘ UnoerjKirCa of mirth.’ Dryden. 
underpay (un-d6r-pa0, v.t. To pay insuffi- 
ciently. 

Under-peep t (un-d(&r-pepO, v.t. To peep or 
to look under. ‘ Underpeep her lids.' Shak. 
Underpeer t (un-d6r-p€r'), v. t. To peer un- 
der; to underpeep. Puttenham. 

Under -peopled (un'd^r-ps-pld), a. Not 
fully peopled. Adam Smith. 

Underplght, [See tight.] Fixed or 
thrust under. Chaucer. 

Underpin (un-ddr-pln'). v.t To pin or sup- 
port underneath; to place something under 
for support or foundation when a previous 
support is removed ; to underset; as, (a) to 
support (a wall) when an excavation is made 
beneath, by bringing up a new portion of 
building from the lower level. (6) To sup- 


E ort, as an overhanging bank of earth or rock 
y masonry or brickwork. 

Underpinning (un-d6r-pln‘ing), n. l. The 
act of one who underpins ; the act of sup- 
porting a superior part of a wall, <tec., by 
introducing solid masonry underneath it.— 
2. The solid building or other supports, tem- 
porary or permanent, introduced beneath a 
wall, <fec., already constructed. 

Underplay (un-d6r-pla'), v.t l. To play in an 
inferior manner.— 2. In whist, to play, as a 
low card in place of a high one, thereby 
losing a trick which might have been won, 
in the hope of subsequent advantage. 
Underplot (un^ddr-plot), n. l. A plot sub- 
ordinate to another plot, as in a play or a 
novel. 

In a tragl-coniedy, there Is to be but one main de- 
sign; and though there be an underplot, yet it is 
subservient to the chief fable. Dryden. 

2. An underhand clandestine scheme. 


The husband is so misled by tricks, and so lost in a 
crooked intrigue, that he still suspects an underplot, 
Addison. 

Underpoise t (un-dfir-poizO, V. t To weigh 
or estimate under what is just or below 
desert. Marston. 

UnderpOBsessor (un-ddr-poz-zes‘6r), n. A 
snboroinate or inferior possessor. Jer. 
Taylor. 

UnderpralBe (un-dSr-prazO, v.t. To praise 
below desert. Dryden. 

Underprize (un-d6r-priz'), v.t. To value at 
less than the worth; to undervalue. Shak. 
Underprop (un-d6r-prop'),v. t. To prop from 
beneath ; to support ; to uphold. ‘ Should 
underprop her iame.' Shak. ‘ Six columns 
. . . underpropt a rich throne. ’ Tennyson. 

U n d e r p r 0 po r 1 1 o n e d (un'd6r-pr6-p6r"- 
shond), a. Having too little proportion; 
not in equal or adequate proportions. 

‘ Scanty and underproportioned returns of 
civility.’ Jeremy Collier. 

Underpropper (un-d6r-prop'6r), n. One 
who or that which underprops or supports; 
a stay; a support. Sir T. More. 

Underpull t (im'd6r-pul), v.i. To do work 
without one’s agency appearing. Roger 
North. 

Underpuller t (un'd6r-pul-6r), n. One who 
underpulls; an inferior puller. Jeremy 
Collier. 

Underputt (un'd6r-put),r.f. To place or set 
below or under. Chaucer; Chapman. 
Underrate (un-d6r-rat'), v.<. To rate too 
low; to rate below the value; to undervalue. 
‘To underrate the evils which may arise ’ 
Burke. 

Underrate (un‘d6r-rat), n. A price less than 
the worth. 

To give all will befit thee welt. 

But not at underrates to sell. Cawley. 


Under-rate t (uu-d6r-rat), a. Inferior. 

These under-rate mortals are as incapable to be 
moved by kindness as to practise it. 

Gentleman Instructed (1704). 

Under -reckon (un-d6r-rek'on), v.t To 
reckon or calculate too low ; to underrate. 
Bp. Hall. 

Under-region (un'd6r-re-jon), n. An infe- 
rior region. 

Under-roof (un'd6r-rbf), n. A roof under 
another ; a lower roof. ‘ An under-roof of 
doleful gray.’ Tennyson. 

Underrun (un-d6r-run'), v.t. Naut to pass 
under, as for the purpose of examining; as, 
to underrun a cable, to pass under it in a 
boat, in order to examine whether any part 
of it is damaged or entangled.— To underrun 
a tackle, to separate its parts and put them 
in order. 

Undersayt (un-der-saO, v.t To say by way 
of derogation or contradiction. Spenser. 

UnderBCore (un-dfir-skfiiO, v.t To draw a 
mark or lino under; to underline. 

‘Your Letty, only yours;’ and this 
Thrice underscored. Tennyson. 

Under -searching (un-d6r-s6rchMng), a 
Searching or seeking below. ‘Th’ under 
searching water working on.’ Daniel. 

Under-secretary (un'd^r-sek-re-ta-ri), n. t 
secretary subordinate to the principal se 
cretary. 

Undersell (un-dsr-seio, v.t. To sell unde 
or cheaper than, ‘ The emulation betwix 
these owners to undersell one another 
Fuller. 

Under-servant (un'd6r-86r-vant), n. An in 
ferior or subordinate servant. ‘ An undei 
servant in the queen’s stable.' Camden. 

Underset (un-d6r-8et'), v.t. To support by 
prop or stay, masonry, Ac.; to underpin; t 
put or place under, as a prop; to^rop; t 
support. Sir T. More. 


ch. chain; 6h, So. looA; g.^o; j.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sinjjr; TH, then; th, thin; w, urig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See Kbt. 
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Underset (un-d^r-set'), v.t To sublet. 

These middlemen will underset the land, and live 
in idleness, whilst they rack a parcel of wretched 
under-tenants, Miss Edgrtvorth. 

Underset (un'der*set), n. Naut. a current 
of water below the surface in a direction 
contrai 7 to that of the wind, or of the water 
at the surface. 

Undersetter (un'dSr-set-^r), n. A prop; a 

pedestal; a support. 1 Ki. vii. 30 , 

UndersettDlg (un d^r-set-ing). n. 1. Same 
as Underpinning. The lower part; the 
pedestal. ‘Their undersettings or pedes- 
tals.’ Wotton. 

Undershapen (un'd^r-shap-en). a. Under- 
sized; dwaiHsh. Teimyison. [Rare.] 

Under-sheilfr (un'd6r-siier-if), n. A sheriff’s 
deputy. 

Under'SlierllDyt (nn'd6r-8her-if-ri),ti. The 
office of an under-sheriff. 

Undershoot (un'd6r-shot), v.t. To shoot 
short of. 

They overshoot the mark who make it a miracle; 
they undershoot it who niake it magick. Fuller. 

Undershot (un'd6r-Bhot), a. Moved by 
water passing under, or acting on the lowest 
part oi.— Undershot wheel, a form of water- 
wheel having a number of float-boards dis- 
posed on its circumference, and turned 
round by the moving force of a stream of 
water acting on the float-boards at its lowest 



Poncclet’s Undershot Water-wheel. 


part. In this wheel the water acts entirely 
by its momentum, and therefore the effect 
depends on the quantity of water in the 
mill course, and the velocity with which it 
strikes the float-boards. The velocity will 
depend upon the height of the fall, which 
therefore should be as much increased as 
the peculiar circumstances of the situation 
will admit. 

Underslirieyalty (un'd6r-shrev-al-ti), n. 
Same as Under sneriffry. 

Uudershrieve f (un'der-shrev), n. Under- 
sheriff. Cleveland. 

Underslirub (un'dfer-shrub), n. A plant of 
shrubby habit, but scarcely attaining the 
dimensions of a shrub. 

Underside (un'd6r-8id ), n. The lower side 
or side beneath. ‘ Hollowed out, on the ttn- 
derside, like a scoop. ' Paley. 

Undersign (un-d6r-sin'), t? t. To sign under 
or beneath; to write one’s name at the foot 
or end of, as of a letter or any legal instru- 
ment; to subscribe. 

Undersigned (un-d6r-slnd'), p. and a. Writ- 
ten or subscribed at the bottom or end of a 
writing.— r/ie undersigned, the person or 
persons signing any document; the sub- 
scriber or subscribers. 

Undersized (uu'der-sizd), a. Being of a 
size less than common. Edin. Rev. 
Under-skinker (un'der-skingk-cr), n. i. An 
under drawer or tapster. Shak.- 2. Naut. 
the assistant to the purser’s steward. Ad- 
miral Smyth. 

Under-sky (un'd^r-skl), n. A lower sky; the 
lower part of the atmosphere. ‘ Floating 
about the under-sky. ‘ Tennysmi. 

Undersoil (un'der-soll), n. Soil beneath the 
surface; subsoil. 

Undersong (uu'd6r-gong), n. 1 . Chorus; 
burden or accompaniment of a song. 

Menalcas shall sustain his undersong. Dryden. 
Soft went the music the soft air along. 

While Auent Greek a vowell’d undersong 
Kept up among the guests. Keats. 

2. A subordinate strain; an underlying mean- 
ing. handor. 

Under-sparred (un'd^r-spard), a. Not hav- 
ing sufficient spars; undermasted. 
Underspend (un'der-spend), v.t To spend 
leM than. FuUer. 


Undersphere (un'd^r-sffir), n. A lower or 
inferior sphere. Elegy on Dr. Donne, 1635. 
Undersporet (un-der-spor'), v.t. [Under, 
and spore, a form equivalent to spar.} To 
raise or support a thing by putting a stake 
or polo under it. Chaucer. 

Understalr (un'd^r-star), a. Pertaining or 
rchiting to a lower flat; down-stairs; hence, 
humble; low; mean. ‘ Living in some under- 
stair office.' T. Adams. 

Understand (un-d6r-staud'), v.f. pret. &pp. 
understood, formerly also by an innovation 
understanded. [A. Sax. understandan, to 
understand, lit. to stand under— wider, and 
standan, to stand; so O.Fris. understonda, 
Icel. undirstatida.] 1. T(» apprehend or 
comprehend fully ; to know or apprehend 
the meaning, import, intention, or motive 
of; to appreciate the force or value of; to 
perceive or discern by the mind ; to have 
just and adequate ideas of; to comprehend; 
to know; as, to understand a problem, an 
argument, an oracle, a secret sign, an indis- 
tinct speech, and the like; as, I cannot un- 
derstand his conduct, 

I understand not what you mean by this. Shak. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 

Or rail at arts he did not untierstandT Dryden. 

The prophecy given of old 
And then not understood. 

Ha.s come to pass as foretold. Tennyson. 

2. To he informed or receive notice of; to 
learn ; as, 1 understand the hill has passed 
the House of Commons. — 3. To accept or 
hold as signifying; to attach or give as a 
meaning or explanation to; to suppose to 
mean; to interpret; as, 1 &\sv&yB understood 
this as said of our Saviour. 

The most learned understood the words of sin, and 
not of Abel. Locke. 

4. To take as meant or implied; to imply; to 
infer; to assume. 

War 

Open or understood must be resolved. Milton. 

6. To supply or leave to be supplied men- 
tally, as a word necessary to bring out the 
sense of an author; to recognize as implied 
or meant although not expressed; to regard 
as following naturally without the necessity 
of express stipulation; as, in the phrase 
‘ All are mortal,' we must understand the 
word men, creatures, or the like. — 6. To 
stand under. {Rare and humorous.] 

My legs do better understand me, sir, than I un- 
derstand what you mean. Shak. 

—To give to understand, to let understand , 
to make understand, to tell; to inform; to 
let know. ‘ To make you understand this 
in a manifested effect.' Shak.— To have to 
understand.^ to learn; to be informed. Shak. 
Understand (un-d6r-8tand'). v.i. l. To have 
the use of the intellectual faculties; to he 
an intelligent and conscious being; to have 
understanding. 

All my soul be 

Imparadis’d in you, in whom alone 
I understand, and grow, and see. Donne. 

2. To be informed by another; to leani. 

I came to Jerusalem, and understood of the evil 
that Eliashib did. Neh. xiii. 7. 

Understandable (un-d6r-8tand'a-bl).a. That 
can be understood; capable of being under- 
stood; comprehensible. [Rare.] 

To be understandable Is a condition requisite to a 
judge. Chillingivorth. 

Understander (un-dftr-stand'^r), n. One 
who understands or knows by experience. 
Beau. & FI. [Rare.] 

Understandlxlg(un-d^r-8taiK}'ing),a. Know- 
ing; skilful; Intelligent ; possessed of good 
sense. ‘ An understanding, feeling man.’ 
Beau, dt FI. 

Was this taken 

By any understanding pate but thine t Shak. 

Understanding ( un - dir - stand ' Ing ), n. 

1. The act of one wlio under8tan<ls or com- 

prehends; comprehension ; the perception 
and comprehension of the ideas expressed 
by others; apprehension and appreciation; 
discernment; as, for the better understand- 
ing of the passiige it is needful to study 
the context; my underatandinq of your 
meaning is imperfect, ‘The children of 
Issachar, which were men that had under- 
standing of the times ' 1 Chr. xli. 32.— 

2. Intelligence between two or more per- 
sons; agreement of minds; union of senti- 
ments; anything mutually understood or 
agreed upon, ‘^e preserving of a good 
understanding between him and his people. ' 
Clarendon. — That power by which we 
perceive, conceive, and apprehend; that 
mental faculty which comprehends the Just 


import, relations, and value of all concepts,, 
notions, and ideas, however derived, as well 
as of the deductions formed by reason; the 
faculty of forming judgments 011 the com- 
munications made through the aenses. But 
as a term in philosophy the word has been 
used differently by different writers. See 
extracts; also REASON. 

By understanding I mean that faculty whereby we 
are enabled t») apprehend the objects of knowledge- 
generals as well as particulars, absent things ns well 
as present, and to judge of their truth or falsehood. 

£/>. IVtlkins. 

The understanding comprehends our contem- 
plative powers; by which wc perceive objects; by 
which we conceive or rciuen)ber them; by which we 
analyze or compound them ; and by which we judge 
and reason concerning them. Reid. 

In its wider acceptation, understanding is the 
entire power of perceiving and conceiving, exclusive 
of the sensibility ; the power of dealing with the im- 
pressions of .sense, and composing them into wholes, 
according to a law of unity; and In its most compre- 
hensive meaning it includes even simple apprehen- 
sion. Coleridge. 

4. In a more popular sense, clear insight 
and intelligence in practical matters; the 
power of forming sound judgments in regard 
to some course of action; wisdom and dis- 
ceniment; as, a man of sound understand- 
ing. 

1 had thought I had men of some understanding 
And wisdom of my council ; but I find none. Sha\ 

Syn. Intellect, intelligence, comprehension, 
apprehension, conception, 
Unaerstandlngly (un-d 6 r- 8 tand'ing'li), adv. 
In an understanding manner; intelligently; 
with full knowledge or comprehension of a 
question or subject; as, to vote upon a ques- 
tion understandingly ; to act or judge un- 
derstandingly. ‘Yet spake understand- 
ingly.’ Burton. ' Understandingly read in 
the necessities of the life of man.’ Beau. 
FI. 

Understate (un-d^r-st&tO, v.t. To state or 
represent less strongly than the truth will 
bear; to state too low. ‘ Rather understated! 
for so high an honour.’ FuUer. 
Understatement (nn-d^r- statement), n. 

1 . The act of understating.— 2. That which 
is understated; a statement under the truth. 

Understock (un-dSr-stokO, v.t. To supply 
insufficiently with stock; to put too small a 
stock in or on : said generally of a farm. 

A new colony mu.st always for some time be more 
understocked in proportion to the extent of its terri- 
tory, . . . than tnc greater part of other countries. 

Adam Smith. 

Understood (un-d 6 r-Btud), pret. & pp. 06 
understand. 

Understrapper (un'd 6 r- 8 trap- 6 r), n. [Comp. 
strapper, in local sense of groom.] A petty 
fellow; an inferior agent. 

Every understrapper perk’d up, and expected a 
regiment, or his son must be a major. bu'i/t. 

Understrapping (un'd6r-Btrap-ing), a. Sub- 
ordinate ; subservient. ' That understrap- 
pi'ng virtue of discretion.' Sterne. 
Understratum (unM6r-8tru'tum), n. A 
substratum ; subsoil ; the bed or layer of 
earth on which the mould or soil rests. 
Understroke (un-tl6r-8trok'), v.t. To un- 
derline; to underscore. 

You have understroked that offensive word, to 
show that it is to be printed in italic. Siv\ft. 

Under-SUlt (un'dSr-sut), n. A suit under 
or beneath another suit. 'His o\mi under- 
suit was so well lined.’ Fuller. 
Undertakable (un-d6r-tak'a-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being undertaken. Chilling worth. 
Undertake (un-d6r-tak'), v.t. pret. under- 
took; pp, undertaken. 1. To take on one’s 
self ; often to take formally or expressly on 
one’s self; to lay one's self under obliga- 
tions or enter into stipulations to perform 
or execute; to pledge one’s self : often with 
infinitives. 

ril undertake to land them on our coast. Shak. 

2. To engage in ; to enter upon ; to take iu 
hand; to begin to perform; to set about; to 
attempt. 

The task he undertakes 
Is numbering sands, and drinking oceans dry. 

Shak. 

8 . To warrant; to answer for; to guarantee: 
especially with a following clause. Shak.— 
4.f To take in; to hear; to understand ; to 
have knowledge of. Spenser.— b.f To as- 
sume, as a character. 

His name and credit shall you undertake. Shak. 

6 . t To engage with ; to have to do with ; to* 
attack. 

Your lordship should not undertake every com- 
panion you offend. .Shak. 

7. t To have the charge of, ‘Who under- 
takes you to your end.*^ Shak. 
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Undertake (un-ddr-tik'), v.l i. To take 
up or assume any business or province. 

0 Lord, I am oppressed ; undertake for me. 

. Is. xxxviii. 14. 

2. To venture; to hazard. 

It is the cowish tenor of his spirit 
That dare not undertake. Shak, 

3. To promise; to be bound; to warrant; to 
answer for something; to guarantee. 

On mine honour dare I undertake 
For ffood Lord Titus* innocence in all. Shak. 

Undertaker (un-d6r-t&k'6r), n. 1. One who 
undertakes or engages to perform any busi- 
ness; one who engages in any project or 
business. 

Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. 

Clarendon. 

2. One who stipulates or covenants to per- 
form any work for another; a contractor. 

Should they build as fast as write, 

’Twould rum undertakers Swift. 

8. [In its specialized sense this word re- 
sembles uphoUsterer.] One who manages 
funerals. 

AVhlle rival undertakers hover round, 

And with his spade the sexton marks the ground. 

Young. 

4. In ScotB hint, a name given to one of a 
party of Ix»wland adventurers who, in the 
reign of James VI., by authority of the 
crown attempted to colonize some of the 
Hebrides, and so displace the original Celtic 
population. Sir W. Scott. 

Undertaking (un-d6r-tak'ing), n. 1. That 
which a person undertakes: a business, 
M’ork, or project which a person engages 
in or attempts to perform; an enterprise, 

‘ The will to desperate undertakings.' Shak. 

‘ Too great an undertaking for the humour 
of our age. ’ Sir W. Temple. —2. The business 
of an undertaker or manager of funerals. — 

3. A promise; an engagement; an obligation; 
a guarantee. 

The father had obtained a written undertaking 
from him, that he would marry her at a certain age. 

Trollope. 

Undertaking (un-d6r-tak'ing), a. Enter- 
prising. ‘ The undertaking talent of Prince 
Eugene.’ Swift. 

Under-taxed (un'd^r-takst), a. Taxed at a 
low or too low rate. 

Under-tenancy (un'dfer-ten-an-si), n. A 
tenancy or tenure under a tenant or lessee; 
the tenure of an under-tenant. 
Under-tenant ( un ' d6r - ten - ant ), n. The 
tenant of a tenant; one who holds lands or 
tenements of a tenant. 

Undertide, t Undertime t (un'd6r-tid, un’- 
der-tlm), n. The portion or division of the 
day which included undern: generally ap- 
plied to the after part of the day. Spenser. 
See Undern. 

Undertone (un'd6r-t6n), n. A low or sub- 
dued tone; a tone lower than is usual, as in 
speaking; as, to say something in an under- 
tone. 

And from within me a clear undertone 
Thrill’d thro’ mine ears in that unblissful clime. 

Tennyson. 

Undertook (un-d^r-tuk'), pret. of tmder- 
take. 

Under-tow (un'd^r-td), n. A current of 
water Vielow the surface in a different direc- 
tion from that at the surface; the backward 
flow of a wave breaking on a beach. 

The moment he touched the ground with his foot, 
the recoil of the sea, and what is called by sailors the 
under-tow . carried him back again and left him in 
the rear of the last wave. Marryat. 

Under-treated (un'd6r-tret-ed), a. Treated 
with too little respect; treated slightingly. 
Cibber. 

Undertumt (un-d6r-t6rii'), v. t. To turn up- 
side down; to subvert. WicUffe. 
Undervaluation (im''d6r-valm-a"sl»on), n. 
The act of undervaluing or valuing below 
the real worth; rate not equal to the worth. 
‘ A general undervaluation of the nature of 
sin.’ South. 

Undervalue (un-d^r-varo), v.t. pret. (fe pp. 
undervalued; ppr. undervaluing. 1. ’To 
value, rate, or estimate below the real worth. 
‘ UndLervalue not the worth you carry. ’ Beau. 
& FI.— 2. To esteem lightly; to treat as of 
little worth; to despise; to hold in mean 
estimation. 

1 write not this with the least intention to under- 
value the other parts of poetry. Dryden. 

Undervalue (un-d6r-vaUft), n. A value 
below the proper or natural value ; a low 
estimate of worth; a price less than the real 
worth. 

The unskilfulness, carelessness, or knavery of the 
traders, added much to the undervalue and discredit 
of these commodities abroad. Sir If'. Temple. 


Undervaluer (un-ddr-vaPu-er), n. One who 
undervalues or esteems lightly. Iz. Walton. 
Underverse t (un'd6r-v6rs), n. The lower 
or second verse. Spenser. 

Under-water (wi'afir-w^-t^r), a. Being or 
lying under water; subaquatic. May. 

Underwear (un'd6r-war), n. A wearing 
under the outer clothing; as, clothes suited 
for underwear. 

Underwent (un-d6r-went0, pret. of undergo. 

Under- wing (un'd6r-wing), n. The posterior 
wing of an insect. ‘Gauzy underwings.' 
Southey. 

Unden^tch (un'd6r-wich), n. A subordi- 
nate or inferior witch. Hudibras. 

Underwltted (un-d6r-wlt'ed), a. Half- 
witted; silly. Bp. Kennet. 

Underwood (umd6r-wqd), n. Small trees 
and bushes that grow among large trees; 
coppice; underbrush. ' More underwood an A 
break, than oak for greater use.’ Drayton. 

Underwork (un’d6r-w6rk), n. Subordinate 
work; petty affairs. 

Those ... fill up the laborious part of life, and 
carry on the underwork of the nation. Addison. 

Underwork (un-d6r-w6rk'), v. t. pret. & pp. 
underwrought. 1. To work or practise on 
underhand; to undermine; to destroy by 
clandestine measures. 

Thou from loving England art so far 

That thou hast underwrought his lawful king. 

Shak. 

2. To put insufficient work or labour on. 

A work may be overwrought as well as under- 
wrought. Dryden. 

8. To do like work at a less price than ; as, 
one mason may underwork another. 

Underwork! (un-d6r-w6rk'). v.t. To work 
in secret or clandestinely. B. Jvmon. 

Underworker (un’d6r-wt!rk-6r), n. 1 . One 
who underworks. ~2. A subordinate work- 
man. 

Athanasius guards against the notion of the Son's 
being an underworker in the low Arian sense. 

li'aterland. 

Underworkman (un'd6r-w6rk-man), n. An 
inferior or subordinate workman. Swift. 

Under- world ( un'd6r-w6rld ), n. 1. I'he 
loweror inferior world; the sublunary world. 

‘ 'Ihe glory . . . that overspreads . . . this 
under-world.' Daniel— 2. 'The opposite side 
of the globe; the antipodes. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 

That brings our friends up from the under-world. 

Tettnyson. 

3. The world of spirits, the place or state of 
departed souls; Hades. 

The Achilles of the Iliad reappears in all his gran- 
deur, but beneath a veil of sadness, as befits the 
under-world. Gladstone. 

4. The lower or inferior part of mankind. 
A tterbury. 

Underwrite (un-d6r-rit'). tJ.t. pret. under- 
wrote ; ppr. underwritten {underwrit, pret. & 
pp., obsolete). (See Write.] 1. To write 
below or under. 

Wc'Il have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

* Here may you see the tyrant.’ Shak. 

What change and addition I have made I have 
here underrvritten. Saunderson. 

2. To subscribe; specifically, to subscribe or 
set one’s name to, as a policy of insurance, 
for the purpose of becoming answerable for 
loss or damage for a certain premium per 
cent. ~3. To subscribe; to submit to; to put 
up with. [Rare.] / 

Underwrite in an observing kind 

His humorous predominance. Shak. 

Underwrite (un d^r-rft'). V.i. To practise 
insuring, particularly marine insuring. 

Undem^ter (un'iler-rit-^r), n. One who 
underwrites ; especially, (a) one who carries 
on the business of marine insurance, the 
name being originally given from the fact 
that the insurers acting individually sub- 
scribed (or wrote under) the policies of in- 
surance, stating the sums for which they 
severally bound themselves, (b) One who 
agrees for a consideration to take up the 
whole or a portion of capital that is offei’ed 
by a conjpany for public subscription, in 
case the public subscribe for it only partially 
and insufficiently. 

UnderWTltlll|[(un'd6r-rit-ing), n. The prac- 
tice of an underwriter. See TInderwriter. 
UndeBcendable, Undesoendlble (un-de- 
send'a-bl, un-de-send'i-bl ), a. 1. Not de- 
scendable; hence, unfathomable. 'The un- 
descendable abysm.’ Tennyson. — 2. Not cap- 
able of descending to heirs. 

UndOBcribable (un-de-skrib'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of description or of being represented 
in words. 'Let these describe the nnde- 
scrihoMe.' Byron. 


UndOBOrlbed (un-de-skrlbd'), a. Not de- 
scribed; not depicted, defined, or delineated. 
*The undescriSed co&si.' Cook. 
Undescrled (un-dg-skridO, a. Not descried; 
not discovered; not seen. Shak; Tennyson. 
Undeserved (un-de-z6rvd'), a. N ot deserved ; 
not merited. ‘An undeserved reproach.’ 
Addison. 

Undeservedly (un-de-z6rv'ed-li),a(ir. With- 
out desert, either good or evil. ‘ Athletick 
brutes whom undeservedly we call heroes.’ 
Dryden. 

Undeservedness (un-de-z^-rv'ed-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being undeserved. 
Wood. 

Undeserver (un-d6-z6rv'6r), n. One of no 
merit; one who is not deserving or worthy. 
‘To sell and mart your offices to undeserv- 
ers. ' Shak. 

Undeserving (un-d§-z6rv'ing), a. 1. Not de- 
serving; nothaving merit. ‘Your gracious 
favours done to me, undeserving as I am.’ 
Shak.— 2. Not meriting: with of; as. a man 
undeserving of happiness or of punishment. 
‘ Undeserving of destruction.’ Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

Undeservingly ( un - d§ - z6rv ' Ing - li ), adv. 
Without meriting any particular advantage 
or harm; undeservedly. Milton. 
Undesigned (un-de-sind^ un-de-zTnd''), a. 
Not designed; not intended; unintentional; 
not proceeding from purpose; as, to do an 
undesigned injury. Paley. 

Undesignedly (un-dg-sin’ed-li, un-d$-zln‘ed- 
li), adv. In an undesigned manner ; with- 
out design or intention. Paley. 
UndeslgnednesB (un-de-sln’ed-nes, un-dg- 
zin'ed-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
undesigned; freedom from design or set pur- 
pose. Paley. 

Undesignlng (un-d6-sin'ing, un-de-zin'inp), 
a. Not having any underhand design; sin- 
cere; upright; artless; having no artful or 
fraudulent purpose. ‘Weak undesigning 
minds.’ South. 

Undesirable (un-de-zir'a-bl), a. Not desir- 
able; not to be wished. ‘A thing not unde- 
sirable.' Milton. 

Undeslred (un-d6-zird’), a. Not desired; or 
not solicited. Dryden. 

Undesirlng (un-de-zir'ing), a. Not desiring; 
not wishing. ‘Viiith undesiring eyes.' Dry- 
den. 

UndeslrouB (un-de-zir’us), a. Not desirous. 
Dr. Knox. 

Undespairing (un-d§-8p&r'ing), a. Not 
yielding to despair. ‘With steady unde- 
spairing breast. ^ Dyer. 

Undespondent ( un-de-spond'ent ), a. Not 
marked by or given to despondence. ‘ITiose 
sorrowing but undespondent years. ’ J. R. 
Lowell. 

Undestlned (un-des'tlnd), a. Not destined. 
R. Pollok. 

Undestroyablet (un-de-stroi'a-bl), a. Inde- 
structible. Boyle. 

Undeterminable (un-de-t^r'min-a-bl), a. 
Incapable of being determined or decided, 
Locke. 

Undeterminatet (un-de-t6r'min-at),a. Not 
determinate ; not settled or certain ; inde- 
terminate. ‘An undeterminate event. 
South. 

UndeterminatenesB t ( un-de-t6r'mln-at 
nes), n. Uncertainty; unsettled state; in 
decision; indeterminateness. Dr. H. More. 
UndetemUnatlont (un'de-t6r'miu-ft”8hon), 
n. Indecision; uncertainty of mind ; inde- 
termination. Sir M. Hale. 

Undetermined (un-de-tor'mind), a. l. Not 
determined; not settled; not decided. ‘ Un- 
determined differences of kings.’ Shak. 

2. Not limited; not defined; indeterminate. 
Undetesting (un-dg-test'ing), a. Not detest- 
ing, not a^orring. Thomson. 
Undevlatlng (un-d6Vi-at-ing), a. Not de- 
viating ; departing from a rule, prin- 
ciple, or purpose; steady; regular; as, an 
undeviating course of virtue. ‘ Undeviating 
rectitude of intention.' Horsley. ‘The mi- 
deviating and punctual sun. ’ Cowper. 
UndevUt (un-de'vil), v.t. To free from pos- 
session by the devil; to exorcise. Fuller. 
UndeviS^ (un-de-vlzd'), a. Not devised 
not bequeathed by will. Blackstone. 
Undevoted (uri-de-v6t'ed), a. Not devoted. 

‘ Undevoted to the churen.' Clarendon. 
Undevout ( un-de-vout'), a. Not devout 
having no devotion. ‘An undevout astrono- 
mer is mad.’ Young. 

Undisdemed (un-dra-demd),a. Notadorned 
with a diadem. MUrnan. 

Undlapbanous (un-dl-af'a-nus), a. Not 
transparent; not pellucid; opaque. Boyle, 
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Undid (un-didO, pret. of undo. 
UndlfferencilXg (un-diff^r-eas-ing), a. Not 
marking any differenoo. ‘An undifferencing 
difference/ Fuller. [Rare.] 

Undlgenous (un-di'Jen-us), a. [L. unda, a 
wave, and gen, root of aiffno, Gr. gignomai, 
to produce ] (^nerated by, or owing origin 
to, water. Kirwan. [Rare.] 

UndigestiMl (un-di-jest'ed), a. 1. Not di- 
gested; not acted on or prepared by the 
stomach. ‘ Filled with fumes of undigested 
wine.' Dryden.—2. Not properly prepared 
or arranged ; not reduced to order ; crude. 
Milton. ‘ Some hasty and undigested 
thoughts.' Locke. 

Undlghtf (un-ditO, v.t [See DldHT.] To 
put off, as ornaments or apparel. Spenser. 
Undignified (un-dig'ni-fid),o. Not dignified; 
not consistent with dignity ; exhibiting an 
absence of dignity. l>r. Knox. 

Undine (un'din), n. [From L. unda, a wave. ] 
A water-spirit of the female sex. resembling 
in character the sylphs or spirits of the air, 
and corresponding somewhat to the naiads 
of classical mythology. According to Para- 
celsus, when an undine married a mortal 
and bore a child she received a soul. 
Undinted (un-dint'ed), a. Not impressed 
by blows: unbattered. ‘Our targes un- 
dinted.' Shak. 

Undlocesed (un-dl'd-s§8d),a. Not possessed 
of or preferred to a diocese. Milton. 
Undirectt (un-di-rekt'), r.f. To misdirect; 
to mislead. ‘ Who make false fires to un- 
direct seamen in a tempest. ’ Fuller. 
Undirectly (un-di-rekt'li), adv. Not di- 
rectly; indirectly. ‘Directly or u/idirccfij/, 
secretly or openly.’ Strgpe. 

Undlscemable (un-diz-zdm'a-bl), a. Same 
as {Indiscernible. 

Undlscemed (un-diz-z6md'), a. Not dis- 
cerned; not seen; not observed; not descried; 
not discovered; as, truths undiscemed. Sir 
T. More. 

Undiscemedly (un-diz-z6m'ed-li), adv. In 
such a manner as not to be discovered or 
seen. Boyle. 

UndlBCernlble ( un-diz-z6m'i-hl ), a. l. That 
cannot be discerned, seen, or discovered; 
invisible.— 2. Not to be seen through; not 
to have one’s deeds perceived. Shak. Writ- 
ten also Undiscernable. 

Undlscemlbleness <un-diz-z^rn'i-bl-nes), u. 
The state or quality of being undis<feniible. 
UndlBCemlbly ( un-diz-z6rn'i-bli ), adv. In 
a way not to be discovered or seen ; invisibly; 
Imperceptibly. Jer. Taylor. 

UndlBCemlng (Iin-diz-z6rn'ing). a. Not dis- 
cerning; not making just distinctions; want- 
ing judgment or the power of discrimination. 

‘ U ndiscerning Muse. ’ Donne. 
UndlBCharged (un-dis-chtlrjd'), a. Not dis- 
charged; not dismissed; not freed from ob- 
ligation. ‘ Hold still in readiness and undis- 
charged.' B. Jonson. 

UndiBCtplinable (un-dis'si-plin-a-bl). a. In- 
capable of being disciplined. Sir M. Hale. 
UndlBCiplllied (un-dis'si-plind), a. Not dis- 
ciplined; not duly exercised and taught; not 
properly trained or brought to regularity 
and order ; raw ; as, undisciplined troops ; 
undisciplined valour; undisciplined minds. 

An armed disciplined body is. in its essence, dan- 
gerous to liberty; utulisciplined, it is ruinnus to 
society. Burke. 

UndiBClOSet (iin-dis-kldz'), v.t. Not to dis- 
close; to keep close or secret. Daniel. 
UndlBCordant ( un-dis-kord'ant ), a. Not 
discordant. Wordsworth. 

UndlBCOrding (un-dis-kord'ing), a. Not dis- 
cording; not disagreeing; not jarring in 
music; harmonious. ‘With undiscording 
voice.’ Milton. 

UxldlBCOUrBed ( un-dis-kdrsd' ), a. Not dis- 
coursed; not made the subject of talk or 
discussion ; silent. ‘ Undiscoursed obedi- 
ence.' Bp. Hacket. 

Undi8COVerable(un-di8-kuv'6r-a-bl),a. That 
cannot be discovered or found out ; as, un- 
discoverable principles. 

Undlicoverably (un-dis-kuv'dr-a-bli). adv. 
In a manner not to be discovered. Milton. 
UndlBCOVered (un-dis-kuv'^rd), a. Not dis- 
covered; not seen; not descried; not laid 
open to view; lying hid. 

The undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. Shak. 

UndlBCreet t (un'dis-krSt), a. Not discreet; 
not prudent or wise ; indiscreet. Ecclus. 
xxvli, 12. 

UndlBCreetlieBB t (un-dis-krdVnes), n. The 
state or quality of being undiscreet; indis- 
cretion. Udatl. 


Undlsoretion t (un-dis-kre'shon), n. The 
act or quality of being undiscreet; indiscre- 
tion. Lydgate. 

UnfUscrlzxilnatixig ( un-dis-krlm'in-ftt-ing ), 
a. Not discriminating; not distinguishing 
or making a difference. * With undiscrimin- 
ating aim. ’ Cotoper. 

UndlBCUBsed ( un ' dis - kust ' ), a. Not dis- 
cussed; not argued or debated. Bp. HaU. 
UndlBgraced (un-dis-grast'), a. Not dis- 
graced or dishonoured. 

May our country’s name be undisgraced. Byron. 

UndlBjgulBable (un-dis-giz'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able 01 being disguised. Quart. Rev. 
UndiBffUlAed (un-dis-gizd'), a. Not dis- 
guised; not covered with a mask or with a 
false appearance: hence, open; frank; can- 
did; plain; artless. ‘Plain English undis- 
guised.' Chaucer. 

You . . . behold your amiable sovereign in his true, 
simple, undisguised, native character of ni^esty. 

UndlBhonoured (un-di8-on'6rdX a. Not 
dishonoured; not disgraced. Shak. 
Unddsloilied (un-dis-joindo. Not dis- 
joined; not separated or parted. Cowper. 
UndUxnayed (un-dis-mad'), a. Not dis- 
mayed; not disheartened by fear; not dis- 
couraged; as, troops undismayed. 
UndismiBSed (un- dis -mist'), a. Not dis- 
missed. Cowj^r. 

UndiBpenBable t (un-dis-pens'a-biv a. l. In- 
dispensable. Milton. —2. Unavoiciable. ‘ A 
necessary and undispensahle famine in a 
camp. ‘ Fuller. —3. Excluded from dispensa- 
tion. Ld. Herbert. 

Undispensed (un-dis-penst'), a. 1. Not 
dispensed. — 2. Not freed from uitligation. 
Canon Tooker. 

Undispenslng (un-dis-pens'ing), a. Not 
allowing to be dispensed with. Milton. 
Undispersed (nn-di8-p6r8t'), a. Not dis- 
persed; not scattered; indispersed. Boyle. 
UndlBPOBe (un-dis-pOz'), v.t. To disincline; 
to indispose. 

Undisposed (un-dis-pdzd^. a. 1. Indisposed; 
having the health somewhat out of order.— 

2. Not disposed; not inclined. ‘ Careless and 
undisposed to joyne with them.' Hooker. 
[For these senses Indisposed is now used. ] 

3. Not set apart; not allocated; not appro- 
priated: with of. 

One of them. I observed, was bestowed upon the 
king’s brother; and one remained undisposed of, 
which, I judged, was for the king himself, as it was 
a choice bit. Cook. 

Undlsputable t (un-dis'put-a-bl), a. Not 
disputable; indisputable. Spectator. 
Undisputed (un-dis-put'ed), a. Not dis- 
puted; notcontested; not called in question; 
as, undisputed title; undisputed trutli. 
‘Owns thy undisputed sway.’ Congreve. 
Undissembled (un-dis-sem'bld), a. Not 
dissembled; open; undisguised; unfeigned; 
as, undissembled friendship or piety. ‘ Un- 
dissembled love. ’ J. Philips. 

UndiSBipated ( un - dis^ si - pat - ed ), a. Not 
dissipated ; not scattered. Boyle. 
UndiSSOlvable (un-diz-zolv'a-bD, a. 1. In- 
capable of being dissolved or melted.— 2. In- 
capable of being loosened or broken ; as, the 
undissolvable ties of friendship. Rowe. 
UndiSBOlved (un-diz-zolvd'X «• Not dis- 
solved; not melted; not loosened, dispelled, 
broken, <fcc. ‘ A sleep by kisses undissolved. ' 
Tennyson. 

UndiBBOlVing (un-diz-zolv'ing), a. Not dis- 
solving; not melting. 

Where uttdissolving, from the first of time, 

Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky. Thomson. 

Undlstempered (un-dis-tem'p^rd), a. Free 
from distemper, disease, or perturbation ; 
free from any disordering influence. ‘Any 
unprejudiced and undistempered mind.’ 
Barrow. 

UndiBtlnctlye (un-dis-tingkt'iv), a. Indis- 
criminating; making no distinctions. ' Un- 
distinctive Death.’ Dickers. 

UndlBtinctly t ( un-dis-tingktai), adv. Indis- 
tinctly. Hooker. 

UmU8tlllgulsbable(an-di8-ting'gwi8h-a-bl), 
a. 1, Incapable of being distinguished by 
the eye; not to bj distinctly seen. 

The auaint maze-S In the wanton green 
For lack of tread arc undistinguishabie. Shak. 

2. Not to be known or distinguished by the 
intellect by any peculiar property. 

Confused passions make undisHnguithable char* 
aclers. Dryden. 

UndlBtlXlguiBliably ( un - dls - ting ' gwish - 
a-bli), adv. In an undistlnguishable man- 
ner; so as not to be known from each other 
or to be separately seen. Taller. 


UndlBtlngulBhBd (un-dis-ting^gwisht), a. 

1. Not distinguished; not so marked as to 
be distinctly known from each other; not 
discerned or discriminated. ‘ Undistin- 
guish'd seeds of good and ill.’ Dryden. 

Wrinkles uttdistittguish'd pass, 

For I’m ashamed to use a glass. Swi/t. 

2. Not treated with any particular respect. 
Pope.—Z. Not separated from others by ex- 
traordinary qualities; not famous; not dis- 
tinguished by any particular eminence; as, 
a number of undistinguished people. —4. f In- 
calculable; unaccountable. Shak. 

Un<llBtlUgulfllling(un-diB-ting'gwish-ing),a. 
Making no difference; not discriminating; 
as, undistinguishing favour. ‘ Undistin- 
guishing distribution of good and evil.’ 
Addison. 

UndlBtracted (un-dis-trakt'ed), a. Not 
perplexed by contrariety or confusion of 
thoughts, desires, or concerns. Boyle. 
UndlBtraotedly (un -dis-trakt^ed-Il), adv. 
Without disturbance from contrariety of 
thoughts or multiplicity of concerns. Boyle. 
UndlstractedneBB (un-dis-trakt'ed-nes), n. 
The state of being undisti'acted. Boyle. 
U]ldl8tractlxig(un-dis-trakt'ing),a. N ot con- 
fusing the mind by drawing it towards a va- 
riety of objects; not distracting. Leighton. 
UndlBturbed (un-dis-t^rbd'), a. 1. Free 
from inten’uption ; not molested or hin- 
dered ; as, undisturbed with company or 
noise.— 2. Free from perturbation of mind; 
calm; tranquil; placid; serene; not agitated; 
as, to be undisturbed by danger, by perplexi- 
ties, by injuries received, is a most desirable 
condition.- 8. Not agitated; not stirred; not 
moved. ‘ 'The tmdwtwr&cd and silent waters.’ 
Dryden. 

UndlBturbedlv (un-dis-t^rb'od-li), adv. In 
an undisturbed manner; calmly; peacefully. 
Locke. 

Undiverslfied ( un - di - v^rs ' i - fid ), a. Not 
diversified; not varied; uniform. ‘A par- 
ticle of mere undiversified matter.’ Dr. T. 
Cogan. 

Undiverted (un-di-v6rt'ed), a. l. Not di- 
verted; not turned aside. 

These grounds have not any patent jMissages . . . 
and therefore must suffer the greatest part of it (the 
river) to run by them undiiJtrted. Boyle. 

2. Not amused; not entertained or pleased. 

The reader, however, may not be undiverted with 
its unaffected simplicity ami pathos. Hdkejield. 

Undl'Vldable (un-di-vid'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being divined or separated; indivisible. 
Shak. 

Undivided (nn-di-vid'ed), a. 1. Not divided; 
not separated ordisunited ; unbroken ; whole; 
as, undivided attention. ‘ A wliole and 
divided afltection. ' J er. Taylor. -2. Not made 
separate and limited to a particular sum; 
as, to own an undivided share of a business. 

3. In hot. not lobed, cleft, or branched. 
Undi’vldedly (un-di-vid'ed-li), adv. In an 

undivided manner. 

Creation, nature, religion, law, and policy make 
them (man and wife) uudividediy one. FtUham. 

Undivldualt (un-di-vid'u-al), a. Not cap- 
able of being divided; indivisible. 

True courage and courtesy arc undxvidual com- 
panions. Fuller. 

Undivine (un-di-vin'), a. Not divine; op- 
posed to what is divine or elevated. Ruskin. 
Undlvorced (un-di-vorst'), a. Not di- 
vorced; not separated. 

These died together, 

Happy in ruin, undivorced hy death. Young. 

Undlvulged(un-dl-vuljd'), a. Not divulged; 
not revealed or disclosed ; secret. ‘ ifudi- 
vulged crimes. ’ Shak. 

Undo (un- do'), v.t. pret. undid; pp. undone. 

1. [In meaning 1 from un-, simply negative 
or with sense of not, and do; in 2 and fol- 
lowing from un- in sense of reversal. See 
Un-.] 1. Not to do; to leave unperformed, 
unexecuted, or undone: usually in opposi- 
tion with to do. 

What to your wisdoms seemeth best, 

Do or undo, as if ourself were here. Shak. 
These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. Luke xi, 4a, 

2. To reverse, as something which has been 
done; to annul; to bring to nought. 

To-morrow ere the setting sun, 

.She’d all ufido what she had done. Sti/pT. 

3. To untie or unfasten; to unloose; to unfix: 
to unravel; to open out. ‘ Undo this button, 
Shak. ‘ Undo til is knot.’ Waller, Hence— 

4. To find an answer or explanation to; to 
solve. ‘To undo this knotty question.’ 
Beau. A FI. ' Seeking to undo one riddle.’ 
Tennyson. — 5. To bring ruin or distress upon ; 
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to ruin the morals, character, reputation, 
or prospects of; to destroy; to annihilate; 
to spoil; to^mpoverish. 

This love will undo us all, Shak. 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of it. Massinger. 
Through several ways they run, 

Some to undo, and some to be undone. Denham. 

Undock (un-dok'), v.t. To take out of dock; 
as, to undock a ship. 

Undoer (un-dO'^r), n. One who undoes; one 
who reverses what has been done; one who 
ruins. ‘And be mine own undoer.* Hey- 
wood. 

Undoing (un-do'ing), n, 1. The reversal of 
what has been done. — 2. Ruin; destruction. 

False lustre could dazzle my poor daughter to her 
undoing. ^iddison. 

Undomestlo (un-d6-mes'tik), a. Not domes- 
tic; not caring for home life or duties. ‘The 
undomestic Amazonian dame. ’ Cumberland. 
Undomestloate (un-dd-mes'ti-kat), v.t. To 
estrange from home life or duties. Richard- 
son. 

Undomestlcated (un-dd-mes'ti-k&t-ed), a. 

1. Not domesticated; not accustomed to a 
family life.— 2. Not tamed. 

Undone (un-dun'), pp. of undo. 
Undoubtable (un-dout'a-bl), a. Not to be 
doubted; indubitable. ‘Whose undoubtable 
authority was able to bear down calumny 
itself.' Bp. Hall 

Undoubted (un-dout'ed), a. 1. Not doubted; 
not called in question ; indubitable ; indis- 
putable. ‘ A proposition of undoubted truth.' 
Addison. — 2,. Not filled with doubt, appre- 
hension, fear, or the like; hence, confident; 
bold ; fearless. ‘ Hardy and undoubted 
champions.’ Shak. — 3. Not being an object 
of doubt or suspicion; unsuspected. 

More should I questinu thee, and more I must. 
Though more to know could not be more to trust. 
From whence thou earnest, how tended on ; but rest 
Unque-stioned welcome, and undoubted h\esl. 

Shak. 

Undoubtedly (un-dout'ed-li), adr. Without 
doubt; without question; indubitably. 

This cardinal . . . undoubtedly was fashioned to 
much honour. Shak. 

UndOUbtful (un-dout'fql), a. 1, Not doubt- 
ful; not ambiguous ; plain; evident. ‘His 
fact . . . came not to an wndoM^(/'Mi proof.’ 
Shak.— 2. Harbouring no doubt or suspicion; 
unsuspicious. 

Our husbands might have looked into our thoughts 
And made themselves undoubtful. Beau. &■ FI. 

Undoubting (un-dout'ing), a. Not doubt- 
ing; not hesitating respecting facts; not 
fluctuating in uncertainty ; as, an undoubt- 
ing believer ; an undoubting faith. ‘ With 
the assurance of undoubting conviction.' 
Dr. Knox. 

Undoubtlngly (un-dout'ing-li), adv. In an 
undoubting manner; without doubting. 
UndoUbtOUB.t a. Undoubting. Chaucer. 
Undrainable (un-dran'a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being drained or exhausted; inexhaust- 
ible. ‘ Mines ttJidrama&Ze of ore.’ Tennyson. 
Undraw (un-dr^'), v.t. To draw aside or 
open. 

Angels undrew the curtains of the throne. Youn£. 

Undrawn (un-dra.n'), p, and a. Not drawn; 
as, (a) not pulled, dragged, or hauled. 
‘Forth rushed the chariot . . . undrawn.' 
Milton, ip) Not portrayed or delineated. 

The deathbed of the just is yet undrawn 
By mortal hand. Youn^r. 

Undreaddd (un-dred'ed), a. Not dreaded ; 
not feared. ‘Unnamed, undreaded, and 
thyself half-starved. ’ Milton. 

Undreamed, Undreamt (un-dremd', un- 
dremt'), a. Not dreamed ; not thought of ; 
not ima^ned. ‘ Unpath'd waters, undream' d 
shores.’ Shak. Often followed by of. 

Many things fall out by the design of the general 
motor, and contrivance of nature. 

5i>' 7'. Hr (none. 

Undreu (un-dres'), v.t. 1. To divest of 
clothes; to strip. 

Madam, undress you now, and come to bed. Shak. 

2. To divest of ornaments or the attire of 
ostentation; to disrobe. Fope.—S. To take 
the dressing, bandages, or covering from, 
as a wound. Sir W. Davenant. 

UnebreSB (un-dres'), v.t. To takeoff one’s 
dress or clothes. ‘To make me dress, and 
undress.* Beau, dk FI 
UndreBB (un'dres), n. A loose negligent 
dress; also, ordinary dress, as opposed to 
full dress or uniform. 

O fair undress, best dress 1 It checks no vein, 

But every flowing limb in pleasure drowns. 

And heightens ease with grace. Thomson. 
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UndroBBed (un-drest'), and a. 1. Divested 
of dress; disrobed.— 2. Not dressed; not at- 
tired.— 3. Not prepared; in a raw or crude 
state; as, me&i uiidressed ; undressed ores. 
‘Shoes of undressed leather.' Arbuthnot. — 
4. Not trimmed; not put in order. 

Thy vineyard lies half pruned, and half undressed. 

Dry den. 

Undrled (un-dnd'), a. 1. Not dried or dried 
up; wet; moist. ‘Funeral tears undried.' 
Dryden.—2. Not dried; green; as, undried 
hay; undried hops. 

Undrinkable (un-dringk'a-bl),a. Not drink- 
able ; not fit for drinking ; as, this water is 
undrinkable. 

Undriven (un-driv'n), a. Not driven ; not 
moved or impelled by force; not constrained 
to act by force; not compelled. Bp. Hall. 
Undrooping (un-drOp'ing). a. Not droop- 
ing; not sinking; not despairing. Thomson. 
UndrOBSy (un-dros'i), a. Not drossy; free 
from dross or other impurities. Pope. 
Undrowned (un-dround'), p. and a. Not 
drowned. Shak. 

Undubbed fun-dubd'), a. Not dubbed; not 
having received the honour of knighthood. 
Donne. 

Undubitablet (un-du'bl-ta-bl), a. Not to 
be doubted ; indubitable. Locke. 

Undue (un-du'), a. 1. Not due ; not yet de- 
mandable by right; as, a debt, note, or bond 
undue.— 2. Not right; not lawful; improper; 
unworthy; as, an undue proceeding. Bacon. 

‘ Mean and undue ends. ’ A tterbury. ‘ Super- 
stition of an undue object.' Jer. Taylor.— 

3. Erring by excess; excessive; inordinate; 
as, an undue regard to the externals of reli- 
gion; an undue attachment to forms; an 
undue rigour in the execution of law. 
Undueness (un-du'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being undue. Roget. 

Unduke (un-duk'), v.t. 'To deprive of duke- 
dom. 

The king hath unduked twelve dukes. Pepys. 

Uudulant (un'du-lant), a. Undulatory. 
‘Gliding and lapsing in an undulant dance.’ 
Sir H. Taylor. 

Undulary t ( un'du-la-ri ), a. [L. undula, a 
little wave, dim. of unda, a wave.] Playing 
like waves ; wavy ; coming with regular in- 
termissions. 

The blasts and undulary hte&ihs thereof maintain 
no certainty in their course. Sir T. Browne. 

Undulate (uu'dn-lat), v. i. [L.L. nndulo, un- 
dulatum, from L. undula, a little wave, 
dim. of unda, a wave ; from a root vad, ud, 
nasalized, a root seen also in E. water.] To 
have a wavy motion ; to rise and fall in 
waves; to move in arching, curving, or bend- 
ing lines; to wave; as, the sea gently un- 
dulates, or the surface of standing coni. 
‘The dread ocean undulating wide.' Thom- 
son. 

And in the blast and bray of the long horn 
And scrpent-tJiroatcd bugle, undulated 
The banner. Tennyson. 

Undulate (un'du-lat), V.t. pret. &pp. undu- 
lated ; ppr. undulating. To cause to wave, 
or move with a wavy motion; to cause to 
vibrate. ‘ Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated 
and undulated. ' Holder. 

Undulate, Undulated (un'du-lat, un'dti- 
lat-ed), a. Wavy; having a waved surface. 
In hot. an epithet for a leaf either of a wavy 
character throughout, as in Hypnum un- 
dulatum, or having the limb near the mar- 
gin waved, as in Reseda lutea. 

Undulatixi|^ (un'du-lat-ing), p. and a, 1. W av- 
ing; vibratmg; rising and falling like waves. 
2. Having a form or outline resembling that 
of a series of waves ; wavy. A stretch of 
country is said to be undulating when it 
presents a succession of elevations and de- 
pressions, resembling the waves of the sea. 

The Christ Is a better character, has more beauty 
and grace than is usual with Rubens; the outline 
remarkably undulating', smooth, and flowing. 

Reynolds. 

Undulatingly (un'dO-l&t-ing-li), adv. in an 
undulating manner ; in the form of waves. 
Undulation (un-dfi-lA'shon), 1. The act 
of undulating; a waving motion; fluctuation. 
Worms and leeches move by undulation. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. A wavy form; a form resembling that of 
a wave or waves. 

The root of the wilder sort (is) Incomparable for its 
crisi>ed undulations. Evelyn. 

3. In physics, a motion resembling that of 
waves, propagated in succession through 
some fluid medium by impulses communi- 
cated to the medium: any one wave or 
moving portion of such flmd ; as, the un- 
dulations of water or air. xrndulations are 
said to be progressive when they successively 
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traverse the different parts of a body, as the 
waves of the sea ; and they are said to be 
stationary when all the particles of a body 
begin their vibrations simultaneously and 
end them at the same instant. —4. In med. a 
particular uneasy sensation of an undula- 
tory motion in the heart.— 6, In surg. a cer- 
tain motion of the matter of an abscess 
when pressed, which indicates its fitness for 
opening. 

Undulatlonlst (un-dfl-la'shon-ist), n. One 
who advocates the imdulatory theory of 
light. Whewell. 

Undulatlve (un'du-lat-iv), a. Undulatory, 
[Rare.] 

Undulatozy (un'du-la-to-ri), a. Having an 
undulating character; moving iq the man- 
ner of waves; resembling the motion of 
waves, which successively rise or swell and 
fall ; pertaining to such a motion ; as, the 
undulatory motion of water, of air, or other 
— Undulatory theory, in optics, the 
theory which regards light as a mode of 
motion generated by molecular vibrations 
in the luminouB source, and propagated 
by undulations in a subtle medium (ether), 
sensibly Imponderable, presumed to per- 
vade all space, Including the intervals 
which separate the molecules or atoms of 
ponderable bodies. When these undula- 
tions reach and act on the nerves of our 
retina, they produce in us the sensation 
of light. The only other theory of light 
which can be opposed to this, and which Is 
variously called the corpuscular, emission, 
or material theory, supposes light to consist 
of material particles, emitted from the 
source, and projected in straight lines in all 
directions with a velocity which continues 
uniform at all distances, and is the same for 
all intensities. It would seem that every 
phenomenon which can be brought under 
the corpuscular theory can with equal fa- 
cility be explained by the undulatory theory; 
while there are some known effects, as the 
phenomena of reflection and refraction, in 
strict accordance witli the principles of the 
latter, which cannot, without great diflBi- 
culty and the introduction of gratuitous 
suppositions, be accounted for by the cor- 
puscular theory. The undulatory theory 
IB therefore now generally adopted by physi- 
cists. 

Undull t (un-dul'), v.t To remove dulness 
or obscurity from; to clear; to purify. ‘ Un- 
duUing their grossness.' Whitlock. 

Unduly (un-du'li), adv. In an undue man 
ner; wrongly; improperly; excessively; in- 
ordinately. ‘The delusions of the mind 
when unduly agitated,’ Warburton. 

Men unduly exercise their zeal. Bp. Sprat. 

Undumplslit (un-dump'ish), v.t. To free 
from the dumps. Fuller. 

Undurablet (un-dur'a-bl), a. Not durable; 
not lasting. Amway. 

Undustt (un-dust'), v. t To free from dust. 
'Undust it from all these little foulnesses.' 
W. Montague. 

Unduteous (un-du'td-us), a. Not duteous; 
not performing duty to parents and supe- 
riors; not obedient; as, an unduteous child. 

‘ His unduteous son.’ Drgden. 

Undutlful (un-du'ti-ful), a. 1. Not dutiful; 
not performing duty; as, an undutiful son 
or subject. 

I know my duty ; you are all undutiful. Shak. 

2. Not characterized by a sense of duty or 
obedience; rebellious; irreverent. ‘ Undu- 
tiful proceedings and rebellious against the 
supreme natural power.’ Jer. Taylor. 
UndutlfuUy (un-du'ti-fql-li), adv. In an un- 
dutiful manner; not according to duty; in 
a disoliedient manner. ‘ From its lord un- 
dutifully fled, ’ Dryden. 

Undutllulness (un-dQ'ti-fql-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being undutiful. Seeker. 
Undy (undi), a. In her. see UndA 
Undylllg (un-di'ing), a. Not dying; not sub- 
ject to death ; immortal ; as, the undying 
souls of men. ‘ Chains of darkness and the 
undying worm. ' MUton. 

Uneaxedt (un-erd'), a. Unploughed; un- 
tiUed. Shak. 

Unoainod (un-^md'), a. Not merited by 
labour or services. ‘And give thee bread 
unearned.' J. Philips. 

UxiBartlL (un-6rth'), v.t. l. To drive or bring 
forth from an eartn or burrow; to drive from 
any underground hole or burrow. 

The mighty robber of the fold ; 

Him from his craggy, winding haunts unearth'd. 

Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. Thomson. 

2. To bring to light; to discover or find out 
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Unearthly (un-drthlii), a. Not earthly; not 
terrestri^; supernatural; not like, or as if 
not proceeding from anything belonging to 
the earth; as, an unearthly cry or sight. 
Uneaflet (un-fiz'), n. Uneasiness; trouble. 
Bp. ffacket. 

Uneasily (un-ez'i-li), adv. 1. In au uneasy 
manner; with uneasiness or pain. 

He lives uneasily under the burden. 

Sir H. L' Estrange. 

2. With difficulty; not readily. 

Uneasiness (uu-fiz'i-nes), «. The state of 
being uneasy; restlessness; want of ease or 
comfort, physical or mental; di^uiet; per- 
turbation ; anxiety. ‘ Heart-grief and un- 
easiness.' Shak. 

Uneasy (up-6z'i),a. l. Feeling some degree of 
pain either mental or physical; restless; dis- 
turbed; unquiet; troubled; anxious. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown. 

Shak. 

The soul uneasy and confin'd from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

2. Not easy or elegant in manner or style; 
not graceful; constrained; cramped; stiff; 
awkward. 

In conversation, a solicitous watchfulness about 
one's behaviour, instead of being mended, will be 
constrained, uneasy, and ungraceful. Locke. 

8. Causing pain, trouble, constraint, discom- 
fort, or want of ease; cramping; constrain- 
ing; irksome; disagreeable. ‘This uneasy 
station.’ Milton. ‘Strict uneasy rules.’ 
Boscommon. — 4. Not easy to be done or ac- 
complished; difficult. 

But this swift business 
1 must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. Snak. 

Uneatable (un-et'a-bl), a. Not eatable; not 
fit to be eaten; as, uneatable fruit. 

Uneaten (un-st'n), a. Not eaten; not de- 
voured. Cowper. 

Uneatbt (un-ethO,adt>. [Un, and eath, easy.] 
Not easily; scarcely. 

Uneath may she endure the flinty street. Shak. 

Uneatb t (un-6th0. a. Not easy; difficult. 

‘ Uneath it were to tell.’ Southey. 

Unebblng (un-eb'ing), a. Not ebbing, re- 
ceding, or falling back. Byron. 

Unebllate (un-e'bri-at), a. Unintoxicating; 
also, unintoxicated. Ld. Lytton. [Rare.] 
Unecclesiastical (un-ek-kle'zi-as‘'tik-al), a. 
Not ecclesiastical. S. Smith. 

Uneclipsed (un-e-kl)|pstO, eclipsed; 

not obscured ; not dimmed or lessened in 
brightness or splendour. ‘ Her glory . . . 
unedipsed.' Camden. 

Unedge (un-ej'), v.t. To deprive of the edge; 
to blunt. Beau, tfc FI. 

Unedlble (un-ed^l-bl), a. Not edible; not 
fit to be eaten as food; inedible. Hugh 
Miller. 

Unedifled (un-ed'i-fid), a. Not edified. Mil- 
ton. 

Unediiying (un-ed'i-fi-ing), a. Not edify- 
ing; not improving to the mind. Boyle. 
Uneducate t (un-ed'u-kat), a. Not edu- 
cated. ‘ 0 harsh, uneducate, illiterate peas- 
ant’ Solyman and Perseda, 1599. 
Uneducatkl (un-ed'u-kat-ed), a. Not edu- 
cated; illiterate. Bp. Horsley. 

Uneffectual (un-ef-fek^tu-al), a. Having no 
longer the usual or desired effect ; ineffec- 
tual. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near. 

And ^ns to pale his uneffectual fire. Shak. 

Untiected (un-6-lekt'ed), a. Not elected; 
not chosen; not preferred. ‘Passed him 
unelected.’ Shak. 

Unelegantt (un-eVe-gant). a. Not elegant; 
inelegant ‘A man of no unelegant tMte.’ 
Budgell. 

Unembarrassed (un-em-ba^rast), a. Not 
embarrassed; as, (a) not perplexed; not con- 
fused; not disturbed mentally. ‘ Minds un- 
embarrassed with any sort of terror.’ Burke. 
(6) Free from pecuniary difficulties or encura* 
orances; as, he or his property is unembar- 
rassed. 

Unembelllsbed (un-em-bel'isht), a. Not 
embellished, ‘unembellished facts.’ Dr. 
Knox. 

Unembittered (un-em-bit'6rd), a. Not em- 
bittered. ‘ VleMure unembittered.’ Byron. 
Unembodled (un-em-bo'did), a. 1. Free 
from a corooreal body ; disembodied; as, 
unembodied spirits. Byron. — 2. Not em- 
bodied; not collected into a body; as, un- 
embodied militia. 

Unemotional (un-d-miKshon-alXa. Not emo- 
tional ; tree from emotion or feeling ; im- 
passive. George Eliot. 
unemotioned (un-d-md'shond), a. Free 
from emotion; impassive. Godwin. 
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Unempbatic, Unexnpbatical (un-em-fat^- 
ik, un-em-farik-al), a. Not emphatic; hav- 
ing no emphasis or stress of voice ; as, au 
unemphatxc syllable. 

Unempbatically (un-em-fat'ik-al-li), adv. 
In an unemphatic manner; with no em- 
phasis. 

Unemployed (un-em-plold'), a. l- Not em- 
ployed; having no work or employment; 
not occupied; not busy; at leisure; not en- 
gaged. ‘ Men sour with poverty and unem- 
ployed.’ Addison. With the definite article 
it is often used as a noun plurgl— tAc un- 
employed, work-people who are out of work. 
2. Not being in use ; as, unemployed capital 
or money. 

Unemptiable (un-em‘ti-a-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble ofueing emptied; inexhaustible. Hooker. 
Unemptldd (un-em'tid), a. Not emptied. 

‘ Unemptied cloud of gentle rain.’ Byron. 
Unencbanted(un-en-chant'ed), a. Not en- 
chanted; that cannot be enchanted. ‘With 
unenchanted eye.’ Milton. 

Unendeaxed (un-en-derdo. u. Not attended 
with endearment. Milton. 

Unending (un-end'ing), a. Not ending; 
having no end. ‘The unending circles of 
laborious science.' Feltham. 

Unendlyt (un-eiid'li), a. Having no end; 
endless. Sir P. Sidney. 

Unendowed (un-en-doud')» 1. Not en- 
dowed; not furnished; not invested. ‘A 
man . . . unendowed with any notable vir- 
tues.’ Clarendon. —2. Not endowed with 
funds ; not having endowments ; as, an un- 
endowed college or hospital. —3. Not pro- 
vided with a dower. Locke. 

Unendurable (un-en-diir'a-bl), a Not to be 
endured; intolerable. Dr. Arnold. 
Unenfranchised (un-en-fran'chizd), a. Not 
endowed with the franchise or right to vote 
for a member of parliament; not enfran- 
chised. Gladstone. 

Unengaged (un-en-gajd0,a. l. Not engaged ; 
not bound by covenant or promise; free 
from obligation to a particular person; as, 
a lady is unengaged.— 2. Free from attach- 
ment that binds; as*, her affections are un- 
engaged. -Z. Disengaged; unemployed; un- 
occupied; not busy; as. let him wait till I 
am unengaged.— Not appropriated. ‘ The 
unengaged revenues left.' Swift. 
Unenglish (un-ing'glish), a. Not English; 
not^aracteristic or worthy of Englishmen; 
opposed in character, feeling, or the like to 
what is English. 

Unengllshedt (un-ing^glisht), a. Not trans- 
lated or rendered into English. Bp. Hall. 
Unenjoyed (un-en-joid'). a. Not enjoyed; 
not obtained; not possessed. Dryden. 
Unexij 03 rillg fun-en-joi'ing), a. Not using; 
having uofruition. ‘ The unenjoying, crav- 
ing wretch.’ Creech. 

Unenlarged (un-en-lkrjdO, a. Not enlarged; 
narrow; contracted. 

Unenlarged .touIs are disgusted with the wonders 
which the tnicrosco|>e has discovered. IVatts. 

Unenlightened (un-en-lfUend), a. Not en- 
lightened ; not mentally or morally illumi- 
nated. ‘ Natural reason, unenlightened by 
revelation. ’ A tterbury. 

The people may, especially in unenlightened 
times, err by undervaluing peace. Brougham. 

Unenlivened (un-en-liv'end), a. Not enliv- 
ened; not rendered bright, gay, cheerful, or 
animated. A tterbury. 

Unenslaved (un-en-slavd'), a. Not enslaved ; 
free. ‘ A sovereign unenslaved and free.’ 
Addison, 

Unentangle (un-en-tang'gl), v.t. To free 
from complication or perplexity; to disen- 
tangle. Donne. 

Unentangled (un-en-tang^gld). p. and a. 
1. Disentangled. — 2. Not entangled ; not 
complicated; not perplexed. ‘ Unentangled 
through the snares of life.’ Johnson. 
Unentering (un-en'Wr-ing), a. Not enter- 
ing; making no impression. Southey. 
Unenterprising (un-en't6r-priz"lng),a. N ot 
enterprising; not adventurous. Burke. 
Unentertaming (un-en't6r-tan"iug),a. Not 
entertaining or amusing; giving no delight. 
Gray. 

Unentertainingness ( un • en ' ter-t&n^'ing- 
nes), n. The quality of being uneutertain- 
ing or dull. Gray. 

Unenthralled (un-en-thr^ldO, a. Not en- 
slaved; not reduced to thraldom. Milton. 
Unentombed (un-en-tbmd'), a. Not buried; 
not Interred. Dryden. 

Unentranoed (un-en-transto, a. Not en- 
tranced or under the influence of a charm 
or spell; diseutranced. ‘His heart was 
wholly u/icnfranwd.* Sir H. Taylor. 
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Unenviable (jiin-en^vl-a-bl),a. Not enviable. 
‘ The unenviable distinction of being wonder- 
fully fertile in bad rhymers.’ Macaulay. 
Unenvled(un-en‘vid),a. Not envied; exempt 
from the envy of others. Pope. 
UnenviOUS (un-en'vi-us), a. Not envious; 
tree from envy. * An une7ivious hand.’ Cow- 
ley. 

UnepUogued (un-ep'l-16gd), a. Not pro- 
vided with an epilogue. Goldsmith. 
UneplBCOpal (un-S-pis'kb-pal), a. Not epis- 
copal; without bishops. Bp. Gauden. 
Unequable (un-6'kwa-bl), a. Not equable; 
not uniform; changeful; fitful; us, unequable 
motions; an unequable temper, ‘ March and 
September, . . . the two most unsettled and 
unequable of seasons. ’ Bentley. 

Unequal (un-e‘kwal), a. 1. Not equal; not 
of the same size, length, breadth, quantity, 
quality, strength, talents, age. station. ‘ To 
shape my legs of an unequal size.’ Shak. 
2. Inadequate; insufficient; inferior; as, his 
strength was unequal to the task.— 3. t In- 
equitable; unfair; unjust. [In this sense 
probably a Latinism translating iniquus, 
from in, not, and oequus, equal, fair, just.] 

To punish me for what you make me do 
Seems much unequal. Shak. 

You arc unequal to n>e, and however 
Your sentence may be righteous, you are not. 

B. yon sou. 

4. Not equable; not uniform; irregular; as, 
unequal pulsations.— 6. In bot. not having 
the two sides or the parts symmetrical ; 
thus, au unequal leaf is one in which the 
parenchyma is not developed symmetrically 
on each side of the midrib or stalk : called 
also oblique. 

Unequal (un-e'kwal), n One not equal to 
anotnor in station, power, ability, age, or 
the like. Milton. 

Unequalablet (un-e'kwal-a-hl), a. Not cap- 
able of being equalled; not capable of being 
matched or paralleled; matchless; peerless. 
Boyle. 

Unequalled (un-e^kwald), a. Not to be 
equalled; unparalleled; unrivalled: in a 
good or bad sense; ns, unequalled excellence; 
unequalled ingratitude or baseness. ‘ Love 
unequalled ’ Milton. ‘ Unequalled nnd in- 
valuable blessings.’ Boyle. 

Unequally ( un-e'kwal-li ), adr. In an un- 
equal manner or degree; not equally; in 
different degrees; in disproportion; unsym- 
metrically; in*egularly, ‘ Unequally yoked 
together.^ 2 Cor. vi. lA — Unequally pinnate, 
in bot. same as Imparipinnate. 
UnequalnesB (un-e'kwal-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being unequal; inequality. Sir 
W. Temple. 

Unequitable (un-ek'wit-a-hl), a. Not equit- 
able, fair, or just; not impartial; inequit- 
able. 

Nor will sterling benevolence ever make the pos- 
sessor unequitable. Abr, Tucker. 

Unequitably (un-ek'wlt-a-bli), adv. In an 
unequitable manner; unjustly; unfairly. 
* Illegally or unequitably seized or detained.’ 
Seeker. 

Unequltyt (un-ek'wi-ti), n. Want of equity; 
iniquity; injustice. Wickliffe. 
Unequivocal (un-e-kwiv'6-kal), a. 1. Not 
equivocal; not doubtful; clear; evident; as, 
unequivocal evidence. — 2. Not ambiguous; 
not of doubtful signification; ns, unequivocal 
words or expressions. 

Unequivocally (un-e-kwlv’6-kal-li), adv. In 
an unequivocal manner ; without room for 
doubt; plainly; not ambiguously; with no 
double meaning. Paley. 

Unerrablet (un-er'a-bl), a. Incapable of err- 
ing; infallible. Sheldon. 

UnerrableneSBt (un-er'a-bl-nes), n. Inca- 
pacity of error, ‘The unerrableness of a 
guide.’ Dr. H. More. 

unerring (un-eriing), a. l. Committing no 
mistake; incapable ot error; as, the unerring 
wisdom of Cod. ‘An infallible unerring 
spirit.’ Jer. Taylor.— 2. Incapable of miss- 
ing the mark; certain. 

Well skilled was he 

To rouse, and with unerring tXm, arrest 
All savage kinds. Cow/er. 

Unerringly ( Uu-eriing-ll ), adv. In an un- 
erring manner ; without error, mistake, or 
failure; infallibly. Locke. 

Unesoapable (un-es-kap^o-bl), a. That can- 
not be escaped. Ilusktn. 

Unese t (un-6z^), n. Uneasiness. Chaucer, 
UneBpled (un-es-pld'), n. Not espied; not 
discovered; not seen. Spenser. 

UneBBayed (un-es-s&d'), a. Not essayed; un- 
attempted. Milton. 

UneBBentlal (un-es-sen^shal), a. l. Not 
essential; not constituting the real essence; 
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not absolutely necessary; not of prime im- 
portance. *The unessential parts of Chris- 
tianity.' Addison. — 2. Void of real being; 
as. ‘The void profound of unessential night;' 
Milton: 'darkness.' according to Hume's ex- 
planation of the passage, 'approaching 
nearest to, and being the best resemblance 
of non-entity. ' [Rare. ] 

Unessential (un-es-sen'shal), n. Something 
not constituting essence, or not of absolute 
necessity; as, forms are among the unesseTi- 
tials of religion. 

UnestabUsh (un-es-tablish), v, t. To unfix; 
to deprive of establishment; to disestablish. 
Milton. [Rare. ] 

Uneth,t Unet]ies.t adv. Scarcely; hardly; 
not easily. Also unneath and Unneth. 

Unevangellcal (un-e-van-jeVik-al), a. Not 
evangelical; not according to the gospel. 
Milton. 

Uneven (un-6'vn), a. l. Not even; as, (a) not 
level, smooth, or plain ; rough ; rugged. 
‘Fallen am I in dark uneven way.' Shak. 
(b) Not straight or direct; crooked. ‘ ITn- 
€ven.ie the course.’ Shak. (c) Not uniform, 
equable, regular, or continuous; changeable; 
jerky. ‘ Light quirks of music, broken and 
uneven.’ Pope, (d) Not perfectly horizon- 
tal or level, as the beam of a scale ; not 
at the same height or on the same plane ; 
hence, not fair, just, or true. 

Belial, in much uneven scale thou weigh’st 
All others by thyself. Milton. 


Ubexonsable (un-eks-kfiz'a-bl). a. Not ex- 
cusable ; inexcusable. ' Unexcusable lazi- 
ness.' Fuller. 

Unexcusableness (un-eks-kfiz^a-bl-nes), n. 
Inexcusableness. Hammond. 

Unexecuted (un-ek^se-kut-ed), a. 1. Not 
executed or performed; not done; as, a task, 
business, or project unexecuted. Burke.— 
2. Not signed or sealed; not having the 

f >roper attestations or forms that give va- 
idity; as, a contract or deed unexecuted . — 
3.t Unemployed; not brought into use; in- 
active. ‘You therein . . . lease unexecuted 
your own renowned knowledge. * Shak. 
UnexempHfled (un-egz-em‘pli-fid), a. Not 
exemplined; unexampled; not illustrated by 
example. ‘A new, unexemplified kind of 
policy. ’ South. 

Unexempt (un-egz-emto. a. 1. Not exempt; 
not free by privilege. ~2.t Not exempting 
from or depriving of some privilege or the 
like. Milton. 

Unexerclsed (un-ek8'6r-sizd}, a. Not exer- 
cised ; not practised ; not disciplined ; not 
experienced. 

Abstract ideas are not so obvious to the yet unex- 
ercised mind, as particular ones. Locke. 

Unexhausted (un-egz-hftsUed). a. 1. Not 
exhausted ; not drained to the bottom or 
to the last article. ‘ What avail her unex- 
hausted stores.’ Addison. — 2. Not spent; 
not worn out or fatigued; as, unexhausted 
patience or strength. 


(e) In arith. odd; not divisible by 2 without 
a remainder; as, 3, 6, 7, <fec., are uneven 
numbers.— 2. t Ill-matched; unsuitable; ill- 
assorted. ‘An uneven pair, a salvage man 
matched with a ladye fair.’ Spenser. — 
3. t Diiflcult; perplexing; embarrassing. ‘ Un- 
even and unwelcome news.’ Shak. 

Unevenly (un-6'vn-li), adv. In an uneven 
manner; not smoothly or regularly. ‘Whose 
pulse . . . beats unevenly.’ Donne. 

Unevenness (un-fi'vn-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being uneven; as. (•) inequality 
of surface; as, the unevenness of ground or 
of roads. (&) Turbulence; change; want of 
uniformity. Sir M. Hale. [Rare.] (c)Want 
of uniformity or equableness; unsteadiness; 
variableness. ’ Unevenness of tempov.’ Ad- 
dison. (d) Want of smoothness in regard to 
style or composition. Boyle. 

Uneventful (un-fi-vent'fql), a. Not event- 
ful; as, an uneventful reign or life. Southey. 

Unevident (un-ev'i-dent), a. Not evident, 
clear, obvious, or manifest ; obscure. Bp. 
Hacket. 

Unexact (un-egz-akU), a. Not exact, cor- 
rect, or accurate; inexact. 

Unexacted (un-egz-akt'ed). a. Not exacted; 
not taken by force. Dryden. 

Unexamlnahle (un-egz-'am’in-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being examined. Milton. 

Unexamlned (un-egz-am'ind), a. Not ex- 
amined; as, (a) not interrogated judicially. 
‘Untainted, unexarnined, free, at liberty.’ 
Shak. (b) Not submitted to a test, inquiry, 
investigation, discussion, or the like. 

They utter all they think . , . ufuxnmintd. 

B. yonson. 

(c) Not explored or surveyed. ‘ Large islands 
in places wholly unexainined.* Cook. 

Unexampled (un-egz-am'pld), a. Having 
no example or similar case; having no pre- 
cedent; unprecedented; unparalleled. Mil- 
ton. 

Unexceptionahle (un-ek-sep'shon-a-bl), a. 
Not liaole to any exception or objection; 
unobjectionable; faultless; hence, excellent; 
good. ‘ Men of clear and unexceptionable 
characters.’ Waterland. 

UnexceptlonablenesB ( uu-ek-sep' shon-a- 
bl-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
unexceptionable. Dr. H. More. 

Unexceptlonably ( un-ek-sep'shon-a-bll), 
adv. In an unexceptionable manner. ‘Per- 
sons so unexceptionably qualified.’ South. 

UnexoeptlVO (un-ek-sep'tiv), a. Not excep- 
tive; ainnittlng no exception. 

Unexclsed (un-ek-slzd'), a. Not charged 
with the duty of excise; not subject to the 
payment of excise. 

UuexolUBive (un-eks-klfi’siv), a. Not ex- 
clusive; general: comprehensive. 

His erudition was as uucxclusive as profound. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

UaexclU 8 lvel 3 KdB-eks-klii'siv-ll),ad!v. With- 
out exclusion of anything; so as not to ex- 
clude. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Unexoogltable (un-eks-ko'jit-a-bl). a. Not 
excogit^le ; incapable of being conceived ; 
incapable of being thought, or mentally dis- 
covered. ‘ His unexeogitable power and 
perfectedness.' Sir W. Raleigh. 


Bloodily fall the battle-axe, unexhausted, inexorable. 

Tennyson. 

Unexpeotant (un-ek-spekt'ant), a. Not ex- 
pectant; not expecting, looking for, or 
eagerly waiting for something. ‘ With bent 
unexpectant faces. ’ George Eliot. 
Unexpectatlon t ( un-ek'epekt-a"shon ), n. 
Want of previous consideration; want of 
foresight. Bp. Hall. 

Unexpected (un-ek-spekt'ed), a. Not e.\. 
pected; not looked for; unforeseen; sudden. 
'Death unexpected.’ Hooker. 
Unexpectedly (un-ek-spekt'ed-li), adv. In 
an unexpected manner; at a time or in a 
manner not expected or looked for ; sud- 
denly. Milton. 

UneJ^ectedneSB (un-ek-spekfed-nes), n. 
The quality of being unexpected, or of com- 
ing suddenly and by surprise. Sir M. Hale. 
Unexpedientt (uu-eks-pe'di-ent), a. Not 
expedient; inexpedient. Milton. 
UnexjpenBlve (un-ek-spens'lv), a. Not ex- 
pensive; inexpensive. Milton. 
Unexperlencet (un-eks-pe'rl-ens), n. Inex- 
perience. Bp. Hall. 

unexperienced (un-eks-pe'ri-enst), a. 1. Not 
experienced ; not versed ; inexperienced. 
Milton. — % Untried; not yet known from 
experience : applied to things. Cheyne. 
Unexperlentt (uu-eks-pe'ri-ent), a. Inex- 
perienced. Shak. 

unexpert (un-eks-pSrt'), a. 1. Wanting 
skill ; not ready or dexterous in perform- 
ance ; inexpert. — 2. Without knowledge; 
unacquainted; ignorant. 

Him you will find In letters, and in laws 
Not unexpert. Prior, 


Unexpired (un-eks-pird'), a. 1. Not expired; 
not having come to an end or termination; 
as, an unexpired term of years; an unez- 
pired lease. — 2. Not having reached the 
date at which it is due; as, an unexpired 
promissory note or bill. 

Unexplored (un-eks-plord'), a. 1. Not ex- 
plored; not searched or examined by the 
eye; unknown. ‘To regions unexplored.’ 
Dryden.— 2. Not examined intellectually; 
not searched out. Dryden. 

UnexpOBed (un-eks-p6zd'), a. Not exposed; 
tis, (a) not open to view; remaining concealed 
or hidden from view; hence, not held up to 
censure. Watts, (b) Covered, shielded, or 
protected from violence, injury, danger, or 
the like; sheltered; as, the house stands in 
an unexposed situation. 

Unexpounded (un-eks-pound'ed). a. Not 
expounded; not explained. Jer. Taylor. 

Unexpressed (un-eks-prest'), a. Not ex- 
pressed ; not mentioned, aeclared, pro- 
claimed or uttered. ‘Thy praises unex- 

j^essed. ’ Tennyson. 

unexpresslble (un-eks-pres'i-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being expressed, uttered, or men- 
tioned; inexpressible. TUlotson. 

UnexpresBibly (uu-eks-pres'i-bli), adv. In- 
expressibly. ' Unexpressibly wofull.’ Bp. 
Hall. 

Unexpressive (un-eks-pres'iv), a. i. Not 
expressive; deficient in expression.-— 2. t Not 
to ne expressed; inexpressible; unutterable; 
ineffable. Shak, 


Unoxtended (uu-eks-tend'ed), a. 1. Not 
extended or stretched out. ‘ Unextended 
arms.’ Congreve.— 2. Occupying no assign- 
able space; having no dimensions. ‘A 
spiritual, that Is, an unextended substance.’ 
Locke. 

UnextimnilBliableCun-eks-ting'gwish-a-bl), 
a. Not capable of being extinguished ; in- 
extinguishable. ‘ Unextinguishable fire. ’ 
Milton. * Unextinguishable heaxxiy.’ Bent- 
ley. ‘ His hate . . . undying and unextin- 
guishable.’ Dickens. 

unextin^ulshed (un-eks-ting'gwisht), a. 
Not extinguished; not quenched; not en- 
tirely repressed. Dryden. 

Unextlrpated (un-eks-t^r'pat-ed), a. Not 
extirpated; not rooted out. Bp. Horsley. 
Unextorted (un-eks-tort'ed), a. Not ex- 
torted ; not wrested ; spontaneous. ‘ Free, 
unextorted addresses.’ SwUt. 
Unextrloable t (un-eks'trl-ka-bl), a. Inex- 
tricable. ‘ Confusions and distractions un- 
extricable.’ Barrow. 

Uneyed (un-id'), a. Unobserved; unnoticed; 
unseen; unperceived. Beau, & FI. 
Unfiabled (un-faTild), a. Not fabled or im- 
aginary; not mentioned in fable; uncon- 
nected or unmixed with fable; real. Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Unfadable (un-fad'a-bl), a. incapable of 
fading, perishing, or withering. ‘ A crown 
incorruptible, uriiadable.’ Bp, Hall. 
Unfaded (un-fad'ed), a. 1. Not faded; not 
having lost its strength of colour.— 2. Un- 
withered, as a plant. Dryden. 

Unlading (un-fad'ing), a. 1. Not liable to 
lose strength or freshness of colouring.— 
2. Not liable to wither; not liable to decay. 

‘ The unfading rose of Eden.' Pope. 
Unfailablet (un-fal'a-bl), a. Not capable of 
failing; infallible. ‘This w'^.failable word 
of truth.’ Bp Hall. 

Unfailing (un-fal'ing), a. 1. _Jot liable to 
fail; not capable of being exhausted; as, an 
unfailing spring ; unfailing sources of sup- 
ply.— 2. Not missing; ever fulfilling a hope, 
promise, or want; sure; certain. ‘Thou, 
secure of my unfailing word. ' Dryden. 
Unfalntlng (un-fant'lng), a. Not fainting ; 
not sinking; not failing under toil; not suc- 
cumbing or giving way. ‘ Unfainting per- 
severance.’ Sayidys. 

Unfair (un-far'), a. Not fair; as, (a) not 
honest; not impartial; disingenuous; using 
trick or artifice. 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me 
with being in your debt. Srinft. 

(b) Not based on honesty, justice, or fair- 
ness; proceeding from trick or dishonesty; 
as, wt^air advantages; unfair practices. 
Unfair (un-far'), v.t. To deprive of fairness 
or beauty. Shak. [Rare ] 

Unfairly (un-fai‘'li), adv. In an unfair or 
unjust manner. Seeker. 

UnialmeBB (un-far'ncs), n. The state or 
ouality of bein^ unfair; want of fairness; 
dishonest or disingenuous conduct or prac- 
tice; injustice. ‘ His ignorance and ui^atr- 
ness in several incidents. ’ Bentley. 
Uniaith (un'fath), n. Want or absence of 
faith; distrust. Tennyson. 

Unfaithful (un-fath'ful), a. 1. Not faith- 
ful ; not observant of promises, vows, alle- 
giance, or duty; faithless; violating trust or 
confidence; treacherous; perfidious; as, an 
ui\faithful subject; an ui^aithful husband 
or wife; an unfaithful servant. Prov. xxv. 
19.— 2. Not performing the proper duty or 
function. ‘My feet through wine unfaith- 
ful to their weight.’ Pope. — 3. Not possess- 
ing faith; unbelieving; impious; infidel. 
Milton. 

Unfaithfully (un-fath'fql-li), adv. In an 
unfaithful manner; as, (a) in violation of 
promises, vows, or duty; treacherously; 
perfidiously. ‘ The danger of being unfaith- 
Jully counselled.’ Bacon, (b) Negligently; 
imperfectly; as, work unfaithfully done. 
UnfitlthfulneBS (un-fath'ful-nes). n. The 
quality of being unfaithful; as, the unfaith- 
fulness of a subject to his prince or the 
state; the unfaithfulness of a husband to 
his wife. 

Unfaloated (un-fal'kat-ed), a. l. Not fal- 
cated; not hooked; not bent like a sickle.— 
2.t Not curtailed; having no deductions, 

I am of opinion that a real, uu/akated income of 
$ix hundred pounds a year, is a sufficient income for 
a country dean in this kingdom. Swi/t. 

UnfUliblet (un-fal'i-bl), a. Infallible. 
Shak. 

UnfElllOWed (un-fal'lddX a. Not fallowed. 
' Th’ unfallowed glebe.’ J, Philips. 
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Unfklterlll^ (un-fftl't^r-ing), a. Not falter- 
ing; not failing; not heutating. 'Ui\fal- 
tering trust' Bryant 
U&famed (un-famd'), a. Not renowned; in- 
glorious. ‘ Death ui\famed. ’ Shak. 
UnflEUllUiar (un-fa-miryOr), a. Not familiar; 
not well known to or acquainted with; not 
familiar by frequent use. Byron. 
UnfanUliarity (un-fa-niiri-a"ri-ti), n. The 
state of being unfamiliar ; want of famil- 
iarity. ‘ Unfamiliar by disuse, and unpleas- 
ing by unfamiliarity. ' Johnson. 
UxuamoUBl (un-fa'mus), a. Not famous; hav- 
ing no fame; unknown. Chaucer. 
Unikrdlet (un-far'dl), v.t. To unloose and 
open, as a pack (fardel); to unpack. Nash. 
Unfaxrow^ (un-far'rod), a. Deprived of a 
farrow or litter. Tennyson. 
UnfiMlllonal3le(un-fa'shon-a-bl), a. 1. Not 
fashionable; not according to the prevailing 
mode; as, unfashionable dress or language. 
2. Not complying in dress or manners with 
the reigning custom; as, an unfashionable 
man. —3. t Shapeless; deformed. Shak. 
Unl^llioned (un-fa'shond), a. 1. Not modi- 
fied by art; amorphous; shapeless; not hav- 
ing a regular form. 

There's something roughly noble there; 
Which, in ut fashion'd nature, looks divine. 

Drydtn. 

2. Unfashionable. [Rare. ] 

I found a sober modest man was always looked 
upon by both sexes as a precise utfashiontd fellow. 

StetU. 

UnfiElst (un-fast'X a. Not safe ; not secure. 
Johnson. 

UnfiBUlteil (un-fas'n), n.t To loose; to unfix; 
to unbind; to untie. 'My broken chain 
with links uifasten'd.* Byron. 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend. Shak. 

UufEitliered (un-fa'TH6rd), a. 1. Having no 
father; fatherless; hence, produced contrary 
to the course of nature. 

The people fear me ; for they do observe 
Vtfathered heirs and loathly births of nature. Shak. 

2. Not acknowledged by its father; having no 
acknowledged father.as an illegitimate child. 

Unfatherly (un-fa'THfer-li), a. Not becom- 
ing a father; unkind. Cowper. 
Uniiatliomable (un-fa'THom-a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being fathomed or sounded; too 
deep to be measured; as, an unfathomable 
lake; the designs of Providence are often 
unfathomable. 

UnfiatllomableiiesB ( un- fa 'THom- a- bi- 
nes), n. The state of being unfathomable. 
Morris. 

Unfathoxnably (un-fa'THom-a-bli), adv. j 
Bo as not to be fathomed or sounded. ' Un- \ 
fathomably deep.’ Thomson. \ 

UUCatllomed (un-fa^TUomd), a. Not 
sounded; not to be sounded. ' The dark un- 
fathom’d caves of ocean. ’ Gray. ‘ Into the 
gulf of my unfathom’d thought. ’ Byron. 
UnfiattEUeable (un-fa-t^g'a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being fatigued; unweariable; 
never tired. Southey. 

Unfatigued (un-fa-t%d'), a. Not wearied; 
not tired. ' His unfatiyued attention to a 
long poem. ’ Goldsmith. 

Unfiaulterlng (^-fftTtdr-ing), a. Same as 
Unfaltering. ‘ Unfaultering axicent.’ Thom- 
son. 

Unfatllty (un-faVti), a. Free from fault, 
defect, or deficiency. Milton. 
UnHayourable ( un-fa' v6r-a-bl), a. 1. Not 
favourable; not propitious; discouraging; 
as, we found the minister unfavourable to 
our project ; the committee made a report 
unfavourable to the petitioner. — 2. Not 
adapted to promote any object; somewhat 
prejudicial; as, weather unfavourable for 
harvest. 

These communications have been unfavourable to 
literature T. IVarton. 

3. t Ill-favoured; ugly. 

Un&vourablenesB ( un-fa' vfer-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being unfavourable ‘ The ex- 
traordinary unfavourableness of the sea- 
sons.' Adam Smith. 

Un&yotirably (un-fa'v6r-a-bU), adv In 
an unfavouraole manner; so as not to coun- 
tenance or promote; in a manner to dis- 
courage. ‘ J ndging so unfavourably. ’ Seeker. 
Unfeaxed (un-ffirdo. a. l.t Not affrighted; 
not daunted: intrepid. B. Jonson.-~% Not 
feared; not dreaded. Beau. <te FI. 
Unfeaifol (un-ffir'ful), a. Not fearful or 
infitienced by fear; courageous. ' Unfeare- 
preachers of my name.’ Udall. 
unfearftilly (un-fdr'ful-li), adv. In an un- 
fearful manner; bravely. ' Life unfearfuUy 
parted with.' Sandys. 


UnfeaBlble (un-fdz'i-bl), a. Not feasible; 
impracticable; infeasible. South. 
Unieatber (un-feTH'6r), v.t To strip or 
denude of feathers. 

We’ll unfeather the whole nest in time. Colman. 

Unfeatbered (un-feTU'6rd), a. Having no 
feathers; unfledged; naked of feathers. 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
Tot.)\ad.utfeatheredtvtO‘\egged thing, a son. Dryden. 

Unfeatured (un-fe'turd), a. Wanting regu- 
lar features; deformed. 'Visage rough, de- 
formed, unfeatured.’ Dryden. 

Unfeaty i (un-fet'i), a. Not feat; unskilful. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Unfed (un-fed'), a. Not fed; not supplied 
with food ; not nourished or sustained. 

* Utfed sides.’ Shak. ‘A flame urfed, 
whicli runs to waste. ’ Byron. 

Unfeed (un-fe'd), a. Not feed; not retained 
by a fee; unpaid. * An unfeed lauryer. ’ Shak. 
Unfeeling (^un-fel'ing), a. 1. Devoid of feel- 
ing; insensible; void of sensibility. ‘ With 
my fingers feel his hand unfeeling.’ Shak. 
2. Devoid of sympathy with others; hard- 
hearted. 

To each his sufferings; all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan, — 

The tender for another's pain, 

The ttnfeeling for his own. Gray. 

Unfeelingly (un-feTlng-li), adv. In an un- 
feeling or cruel manner. Sterne. 
Unfeelingness (un-fering-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unfeeling ; insen- 
sibility; hardness of heart; cruelty. W. 
Gilpin. 

Unfeigned (un-fand'), a. Not feigned; not 
counterfeit; not hypocritical ; real; sincere; 
as, unfeigned piety to God; ui feigned love 
to man. ‘The like urfeigned oath.’ Shak. 
Unfelgnedly (un-fan'ed-ll). adv. In an un- 
feigned manner; without hypocrisy; really: 
sincerely. 

He pardoneth and absolvcth all them that truly re- 
pent and unfeignedly believe his holy gospel. 

Common I^ayer. 

Unfeignedness (un-fan'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being unfeigned; truth; sincerity. 

‘ Evidence of its uifeignedness. ’ Leighton. 
Unfelgnlng (un-fan'ing), a. Not feigning; 
true. ' Their honesty. ’ Coivper. 

Unfellow (un-ferl6), v.t. To separate 
from being fellows or from one’s fellows; to 
sunder; to disassociate. * Death quite un- 
fellows us. ' E. B. Browning. 

Unfellowed (un-fel'16d), a. Not matched; 
having no equal. Shak. 

Unfelt (un-felf), a. Not felt; not perceived. 

‘ An unfelt sorrow.’ Shak. ‘ A glow unfelt 
liefore ' Cowper. 

Unfemlnlne (un-fem'in-in), a. Not femin- 
ine ; not according to the female character 
or manners; as, uifeminine boldness. 
Unfence (un-fens'), v.t. 'To strip of fence; 
to remove a fence from. South. 

Unfenced (un-fenst'), a. Having no fence ; 
without protection, guard, or security; de- 
fenceless. ‘ A town . . . unwalled and un- 
fenced.’ Holinshed. 

Unfermented (un-fer-ment'ed), a. i. Not 
fermented; not having undergone fermenta- 
tion, as liquor.— 2 Not leavened; not made 
with yeast, as bread. 

Unfeitile (un-f6r'til), a. l. Not fertile; un- 

B roductive; as, unfertile land.— 2. Not pro- 
fle; not producing progeny, fruit, or the 
like; as, an unfertue tree. Dr. H. More. 
Unfertileness (un-ttr'til-nes), n. State of 
being unfertile; infertility. 

Unfetter (un-fet'6r), v.t l. To loose from 
fetters ; to unchain ; to unshackle. — 2. To 
free from restraint; to set at liberty; as, to 


unfetter the mind. 

Unfettered (un-fet'6rd), a. Unchained: un- 
shackled; free from restraint; unrestrained. 
‘ Unfettefd by the sense of crime. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

Unfeudallse (un-fa'dal-Iz), v. t To free from 
feudalism; to divest of feudal rights or 
character. Carlyle. 

Unflgured (un-flg'urd), a. 1. Representing 
no animal or vegetable figures or forms ; 
devoid of figures. 

In unfigured paintings the noblest is the imitation 
of marbles, and of architecture itself, as of arches, 
friezes, columns, and the like. Religuia IVottoniana. 

2. Literal ; devoid of flares of speech . Blair. 

3. In logic, not according to mood and figure. 
Unllle (un-fin, v.t To remove from a file 

or record. Ford. 

Unflledt (un-flld'), a. Not dirtied, pol- 
luted, corrupted, or contaminated; unde- 
filed. Surrey. 

Unflllal (un-fll'i-al), a. Unsuitable to a son 
or daughter; not becoming a child. Shak. 


Unlllially (un-llTi-al-li), adv. In an unfilla} 
manner; in a manner unbecoming a child. 
UnlUled (un-flld'), a. Not filled; not fuU of 
something; empty. 'The veins uiflUed.' 
Shak. 

Unfinlsliable (un-fin'ish-a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being finished, concluded, or completed. 
Jarvis. 

Unflnlslied (uu-fin'isht), a. Not finished; 
not complete; not brought to an end; im- 
perfect; wanting the last hand or touch; as, 
an unji7iished house; an unfinished painting. 
'A garment shapeless and unfinished. ’ Shak. 
Unflnn (un-f6rm'), a. Not nrni; not strong 


Unflnn (un-f6rm'), a. Not rirni; not strong 
or stable. 

The sway of earth shakes like a thing unfirm. Shak. 

Unflnuamented (un-f6rm'a-ment-ed), a. 
Not having a firmament; unbounded; bound- 
less. 

This nation will have ... to perish piecemeal, 
burying itself, down to the last soul of it, in the waste 
utfirmamented seas. Carlyle. 

Unflrznness (un-f6rm'nes), n. The state of 
being unflrm; want of firmness; instability. 
Unflst (un-fist'), v.t To unhand; to release. 

'Vou goodman Brandy face, unfist her. 

How durst you keep my wife? Cotton. 

Unfit (un-fit'), a. Not fit; as, (a) improper; 
unsuitable; unbecoming: said of things. 

‘ Means unfit.’ Shak. * A most unfit time.’ 
Shak. (b) Wanting suitable qualifications, 
physical or moral; not suited or adapted; 
not competent ; unable : of persons ; as, a 
man unfit for an ofiice. ' Unfit to live or 
die.’ Shak. 

I am very ill at case, 

Unfit for mine own purposes. Shak. 

Syn. Improper, unsuitable, unqualified, un- 
meet, unworthy, incompetent. 

Unfit (un-fit'), v.t. To render unfit; to make 
unsuitable; to deprive of the strength, skill, 
or proper qualities for anything; as, sick- 
ness unfits a man for labour. 

The peculiatity of structure by which an organ is 
made to answer one purpose necessarily unfits it for 
some other purpose, Paiey. 

Unfitly (un-flt'li), adv. In an unfit manner; 
not properly; unsuitably. Hooker. 
Unfitness (un-flt'nes), n. 'J'he quality of 
being unfit; want of suitable powers or 
qualifications; as, the unfitness of a sick 
man for labour; want of propriety; unsuit- 
ableness ; as, unfitness of behaviour or of 
dress. Shak. 

Unfitting (un-flt'ing), a. Improper; unbe- 
coming. ‘ A passion most unfitting such a 
man.' Shak. ‘Monosyllables . . . areun- 
fitting for verses.’ Camden. 

Unfix (un-fiks'), v.t 1. 'ro make no longer 
fixed or firm; to loosen from any fastening; 
to detach; to unsettle; as, to un^ the mind 
or affections. ‘ Unfix his earth-bound root,’ 
Shak.— 2. To melt; to dissolve. 

Nor can the rising sun 
Uffix their frosts. Dryden. 

Unfixed (un-fikst'), and a. 1. Not fixed; un- 
settled ; loosened.- 2, Wandering; erratic; 
inconstant.— 3. Having no settled view or 
object of pursuit; irresolute; undetermined. 

Pone. 

Unfixedness (un-ftks'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being unfixed or unsettled. Barrow. 
Unfiagglng (un-fiag'ing), a. Not flagging; 
not drooping; maintaining strength orsplrit. 

‘ Unflagging vigour of expression.' South. 
Unfiamet (un-flam'), v.t Not to inflame; to 
unkindle; to cool. 

Fear 

Vnftames your courage in pursuit. Quarles. 

Unflattering (un-fiat't6r-ing), a. 1. Not 
flattering; not colouring the truth to please. 

* Th’ unflatt’ringy oice of freedom.’ Thom- 
son.— 2. Not affording a favourable pros- 
pect; as, the weather is unflattering. 
Unfledg^(un-fiejd'Xa. 1. Not yet furnished 
with feathers; as, an unfledged bird. * Her 
unfiedg’d brood.’ Coivper.—2. Not ha'ving 
attained to full growth or experience ; not 
fully developed; immature. * Unfledged 
actors.' Dryden. 

Unflesh (un-flesh'), v.t To deprive of flesh; 
to reduce to a skeleton. [Rare.] 

Unfleshed (un-flesht'). a. Not fleshed; not 
seasoned to blood; untried; as, an ur^thed 
hound; unfleshed valour. ‘ Unfleshed lions.* 
J. BaUlie. [Bare.] 

Unfleshyf (^un-flesh'i), a. Bare of flesh. 

' Gastly Death's uniUshy feet.’ Davies. 
Unfllnohlng (un-flmsh'^), a. Not flineh- 
Ing^; not shrinking; as, unMnehing bravery. 
Unllower (nn-floa^), v. t. To strip of flowers. 

I 0. Fletcher. 
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Unfluent (un-flti'ent), a. Not fluent; un- 
ready in speech. ^ My faint UT^n^ntton^e.’ 
Sylvester. 

UnfoUed ^un-foild'), a. Not vanquished; 
not defeated; not baflled. *An uncoil'd 
army of sixty thousand men.' Sir W. Temple. 
Unfold (un-f61d'), v.t. 1. To open tlie folds 
of; to expand; to spread out; as, to ut\fold 
a letter or a package. * Ur^folds her arms.’ 
Pope.— ’I. To lay open to view or contem- 
plation ; to make known in all the details ; 
to disclose; to reveal; as, to unfold one’s 
designs; to unfold the principles of a 
science. 

Time shall utifold what plaited cunning; hides. 

Shak. 

To what purpose have you uttfolded this to me? 

Shak. 

8. To show or let be seen; to display. ‘(Light- 
ning) that in a spleen unfolds both heaven 
and earth. ' Shak. 

Nay, answer me ; stand and unfold yourself. 

Shak. 

4. To release from a fold or pen; as, to un- 
fold sheep. 

Unfold (un-f61d'), v.i. To become gradually 
expanded; to be spread apart; to become 
disclosed or developed; to develop itself. 

I see thy beauty gradually unfold. Tennyson. 

Unfolded (un-fdld^ed), p. and a. Released 
from a pen or fold; also, not penned or 
folded. Oreene. 

UnfOOlt (un-folO, v.t. To restore from foUy; 
to make satisfaction to for calling one a fool; 
to take away the reproach of folly from. 
Have you any way, then, to unfool me again t 
Shak. 

Unfooted (un-fut'ed), p. and a. Not trod by 
the foot of man; unvisited. [Rare.] 

Until it came to some utfooted plains 
Where fed the herds of Pan. Keats. 

Unforbade (un-for-bad'), a. Unforbidden. 
E. B. Browning^ 

Unforbidden, Unforbid ( un-for-bid'n, un- 
for-bid'), a. l.Not forbidden; not prohibited: 
applied to persons.— 2. Allowed;- permitted; 
legal: applied to things. 

Unforbiddenness (un-for.bid'n-ne8),n. The 
state of being unforbidden. Boyle. 
Unforced (un-forst'), a. l. Not forced; not 
compelled ; not constrained ; not urged or 
impelled. ‘This gentle and unforced ac- 
cord.’ Shak. —2. Not feigned; not artifici- 
ally assumed or heightened; natural. ‘ Such 
uiforced and unfeigned passions.' Sir J. 
Hayward. — S. Not violent; easy; gradual. 
[Rare. ] 

Windsor the next above the valley swells . . . 
With such an easy and unforced ascent 
That no stupendous precipice denies 
Access. Denham. 

4 Not Strained; easy; natural. 

If one arm is stretched out. the body must be 
somewhat bowed on the opposite side, in a situation 
which is uftforced. Dryden. 

Unforcedly (un-fdrs'ed-li), adv. In an un- 
forced manner; without force. Sandys. 
Unforclble (un-fdrs'i-bl), a. Wanting force 
or strength; as, an U7 forcible expression. 
Hooker. 

Unforded (un-fdrd'ed), a. Not forded; not 
having a ford ; unfordable. ‘ Unruly tor- 
rents and un forded streams. ’ Dryden. 
Unforeboding (un-fdr-bod'ing), a. Not fore- 
telling; not telling the future; giving no 
omens. Pojm. 

Unforeknowable (un-f6r-n6'a-blL a. In- 
capable of being foreknown. Cuaworth. 
Unforeknown (un-f6r-n6n'), a. Not previ- 
ously known or foreseen ‘ Which had no 
less proved certain, unforeknown.' Milton. 
[Rare. ) 

Unforesee (un-for-se'), v.t. Not to foresee 
or anticipate; to have no previous view or 
impression of. Bp. liacket. 
Unforeseeablet (un-fdr-se'a-hl), a. Incap- 
able of being foreseen. South. 
Unforeseel]^ (un-fdr-se'ing), a. Not fore- 
seeing. ‘An unfoi'eseeing greedy mind.’ 
Daniel. 

Unforeseen (un-fdr-sen'). a. Not foreseen; 
not foreknown. ‘Evils uriforeseen.' Cotv- 
per.— ‘The unforeseen, that which is not 
foreseen or expected. 

Nothing is certain but the uyforesetn. Froude. 

Unforeskinned (un-fOr'skind), a. Circum- 
cised. Milton. [Rare.) 

Unforetold (Un-f6r-t61d0. a. Not predicted 
or foretold. Eelee. Bev. 

Unforewamed (un-for-wsrud'), a. Not 
forewarned ; not previously warned or ad- 
monished. MUtmi. 

UnforfalM (un-for'flt-ed), a. Not forfeited; 
maintained; not lost. ‘To keep obliged 
faith ut forfeited.' Shak. 


Unforglveable (un-for-giv'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being forgiven; unpardonable. ' The 
unforgiveahle sin.’ Carlyle. 

Unzorglven (un-for-giv'n), a. Not forgiven ; 
not pardoneu. Bp. Jewel. 

Unforglver (un-for-giv'6r), n. One who does 
not pardon or forgive; an implacable per- 
son. Richardson. 

Unforgiving (un-for-givTng), a. Not for- 
giving; not disposed to overlook or pardon 
offences; implacable. Byron. 

Unforgivinfi^esB (un-for-givlng-nes), n. 
The quality of being unforgiving; implaca- 
bility. Richardson. 

Unforgotten, Unforgot (un-for-got'n, un- 
for-got'), a. 1. Not forgot; not lost to 
memory. ‘ Clime of the ur forgotten brave.’ 
Byron.— 2. Not overlooked; not neglected. 

Uxuorm (un-form'), v.t. To destroy; to un- 
make; to decompose or resolve into parts. 

Unformal (un-form'al), a. Not formal; in- 
formal. 

Unformalized (un-for'mal-izd"), a. Not 
made formal ; unreduced to forms. Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Unformed (un-formd'), n.and a. Not having 
been formed ; not fashioned ; not moulded 
into regular shape. ‘ Matter unform'd and 
void.’ MUton.—Urforrned stars, in astron. 
same as Informed Stars. See Informed. 

Unforsaken (un-for-sak'n), a. Not forsaken ; 
not deserted; not entirely neglected. Ham- 
mond. 

Unfortified (un-for'ti-fid), a. l. Not forti- 
fied; not secured from attack by walls or 
mounds; wanting means of defence. ‘Towns 
unfortified.' Pope. —2. Not guarded; not 
strengthened against temptations or trials; 
exposed; defenceless; as, an w fortified 
mind. ‘ A heart unfortified, a mind unpa- 
tient.' Shak. 

Unfortnnacyt (un-for'tu-na-si), n. Misfor- 
tune. ‘ The unfortunacies of his reign. ’ Hey- 
lin. 

Unfortunate (un-for'tu-nat), a. Not suc- 
cessful; not prosperous; unlucky; unhappy; 
as, an ufifortunate adventure; an unfortu- 
nate man ; an unfortunate commander; an 
unfortunate business. 

Look unto those they call utfortunate. 

And closer viewed, you’ll find they were unwise. 

Younn. 

Unfortunate (un-for'tu-nat), n. One who is 
unfortunate; especially a term applied to a 
woman who has lapsed from virtue; a pros- 
titute. 

One more unfortunate 
Weary of breath. Hood. 

Unfortunately (un-for'tu-nat-li), adv. In 
an unfortunate manner; by ill fortune; un- 
happily; as, the scheme urfortunately mis- 
carried. Shak. 

Unfortunateness (un-for'tu-nat-nes), n. 
The condition or quality of being unfortu- 
nate; ill luck; ill fortune. ‘My sister's un- 
fortunateness. ' Sir P. Sidney. 

UnfOBSiUzed (un-fos'sil-izd), a. Not fossil- 
ized. Quart. Rev. 

Unfostered (un-fos'Wrd), a. l. N ot fostered ; 
not nourished.— 2. Not countenanced by fa- 
vour ; uot patronized ; as, a scheme ui fos- 
tered. 

Unfonght (un-fftt'), a. Not fought. Shak. 

Unfomed (un-fouhl'), a. Not fouled; not 
polluted; not soiled; not corrupted; pure. 
Dr. H. More. 

Unfound (un-found'), a. Not found ; not met 
with; not discovered or invented. Milton. 

Unfounded (un-found'ed), a. 1. Not founded; 
not built or established. Milton.— 2. Hav- 
ing no foundation; vain; idle; baseless; as, 
unfounded expectations. Paley. 

Unfoundedly (un-found'ed-li), adv. In an 
idle or unfounded manner. 

Ul^&actured (un-frak'turd), a. Not frac- 
tured; unbroken. Defoe. 

Unfraxnablet (un-fram'a-bl), a. Not capa- 
ble of being framed or moulded. Hooker. 

UnfEamableneSB t (un-fram'a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of not being framable. Bp. San- 
derson. 

Unframe (un-fram'), v.t. To destroy the 
frame of; to take apart. 

Sin has uetframed the fabric of the whole man. 

South. 

Unframed (un-framd'), a. Not formed; not 
constructed; not fashioned. ‘Unfashloned 
and unframed.' Dryden. 

UnfranotLised (un-fran'chizd), a. Not fran- 
chised; disfranchised. 

Unfirangible t (un-fran'ji-bl), a. Incapable 
of being broken; not frangible; infran^ble. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Unftankable(un-fraDgk'a-bl), a. Incapable 


of being franked or sent by a public convey- 
ance free of expense. Southey. 

Unfraugbt (un'fr^t), a. Not fraught; not 
filled with a load or burden; freed from 
load or burden. ‘ITiy heavenly load un- 
fraught.' Ph. Fletcher. 

Unftee (un-fre'), a. Not free; held in bond- 
age. 

There had always been a slave class, a class of the 
unfree among the English as among all German 
peoples. y. R, Green. 

Unfreeze t (un-fr6z'), V.t. To thaw. ^Un- 
freeze the frost of her chaste heart.’ T. 
Hudson. 

Unfrequenoy (un-frg'kwen-sl), n. The state 
of being umrequent; infrequency. ‘The 
unfrequency of apparitions.’ Olanville. 
Unirequent (un-ir6'kwent).a. N ot frequent; 
not common ; not happening often ; infre- 
quent. Spectator. 

Unfreqjuentt (un-fre-kwenn, v.t. To cease 
to frequent. J. Philips. (Rare.) 
Unfrequented (un-fre-kwent'ed), a. Rarely 
visited; seldom resorted to by human be- 
ings; solitary; as, an uifrequented place or 
forest. Shak. 

Unfrequently (un-fre'kwent-li), adv. Not 
often; seldom; infrequently. Cogan, 
UnfTet t (un-fret'), v. t. To smooth out ; to 
relax. ‘ Until the Lord unfret His angry 
brow.’ Greene. 

UnlTetted (un-fret'ed), a. Not fretted; not 
worn or rubbed. ‘The paper utf retted.' 
Holinshed. 

Unfriable (un-fri'a-bl), a. Not friable; in- 
capable of being crumbled or pulverized. 

‘ The elastic and unfriable nature of cartil- 
age. ’ Paley. 

Unfriend (un'frend), n. One not a friend ; 
an enemy. ‘ Turn from him as an w friend.* 
Carlyle. 

Unfriended (un-frend'ed), a. Wanting 
friends; not countenanced or supported. 
Shak. 

Unfriendliness (un-frend'li-nes), n. The 
quality of being unfriendly ; want of kind- 
ness; disfavour. ‘The troubles and un- 
friendliness of the world.’ Leighton. 
Unfiriendly (un-frend'li), a. l. N^ot friendly; 
not kind or benevolent ; as, an ui friendly 
neighbour.— 2. Not favourable; not adapted 
to promote or support any object. ‘The 
unfriendly elements.’ Shak. 

Unfriendly (un-frend’li), adv. In an un- 
kind manner; not as a friend. ‘Nothing, 
surely, that looks uifriendly upon truth.’ 
Wollaston. 

Unfrigbted (un-frit'ed), a. Not frighted; 
not scared or terrified. B. Jonson. 
Unfrlghtful (un-frit'ful}. a. Not frightful; 
not teri’ifying or repulsive. Carlyle. 
Unfrock (un-frok'), v.t. To deprive of a 
frock; to divest of a frock; hence, to de- 
prive of the character and privileges of a 
priest or clergyman. Trollope. 

Unfroze t (un-froz'). a. Unfrozen. ‘ The un- 
froze waters.’ J. Philips. 

Unfrozen (un-froz'n), a. Not frozen; not 
congealed. ‘Their ui frozen womb.’ Ph. 
Fletcher. 

Unfrilltful(un-fr5t'f«l),o. 1. Not producing 
fruit; barren; as, an urfruiful tree.— 2.Not 
producing offspring; not prolific; barren^ 
as, an uifruitfuX female.— 3. Unproductive; 
not fertile; as, an urfruiful soil.— 4. Not 
productive of good; as, an urfruiful life. — 
6. Not bringing about a result; vain; fruit- 
less; ineffectual. * In the midst of his un- 
fruiful prayer.’ Shak. 

Unfriiltflilly (un-frot'fql-li), adv. In an un- 
fruitful manner; fruitlessly. 

1 had rather do anything than wear out time so 
unfruifully. B. Jonson. 

Unfruitfolness (un-frOt'ful-nes), n. The 
quality of being unfruitful; barrenness; In- 
fecundity; unproductiveness: applied to 
persons or things. 

Unfaelled (un-fu'eld), a. Not supplied with 
fuel; not fed with fuel Southey. 
UnfuHUled (un-ful-flld'), a. Not fulfilled; 
not accomplished ; as, a prophecy or pre- 
diction unfulfilled. ‘ Fierce desire . . . still 
urfulfill'd. ’ Milton. 

Unfollt (un-fql'), a. Not full or complete; 
imperfect. Sylvester. 

Unromed (un-fumd'), a. 1. Not fumigated. 
2. t Not extracted or drawn forth by fumiga- 
tion; undistilled: said of odour or scent. 

She . . . strews the ground 
With rose and odours from the shrub uffumed. 

Milton. 

Unfunded (an-fund'ed),a. Not funded; hav- 
ing no permanent funds for the payment of 
its interest; as, an unfunded debt. fZn- 
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funded debt aiisee from any national ex> 
pense for which no provision has been made, 
or the provision has proved insuiUcient or 
not forthcoming at the time wanted. It 
usually exists in the form of exchequer bills 
and bonds. See under Exchequer. 
Unfurl (un-f6rr), v. t To loose from a furled 
state; to expand to the wind; to spread 
out. ‘ U^^url the maiden banner of our 
rights.’ Tennyson. 

UnfumiBh (Un-f6r'ni8h), v.t. To strip of 
furniture; to divest; to strip in general. 
‘That which may wnfurnish me of reason.' 
Shak. 

UnfumlBhed (un-f^tr'nisht), a. 1 Not fur- 
nished; not supplied with furniture; empty. 
'A vast unfurnished house.’ Swift.— 2. Un- 
supplied with what is necessary; unpro- 
vided. 

■\Ve bh.ill be much un/urftished for this time. Shak. 

Unfurrowed (un-fu'rdd), a. Not furrowed; 
not formed into drills or ridges. ‘The un- 
seeded and unfurrowed soil.’ Coioper. 
Unfused (uu-fuzd'), a. Not fused; not 
melted. 

UnfUsible (un-fuz'i-bl), a. Incapable of 
being fused; infusible. 

Ungednt (un-gan'), a. [CTn, and yain, a. 
(^ichsec).] Ungainly; awkward; clumsy. 
‘One of the most ungain, conceited pro- 
fessors of the art of murdering I ever met 
with. ’ Beckford. 

Ungalned fun-gand'), a. Not yet gained; 
unpossessea. Shak. 

Ungainful (un-gan'fql ), Unprofitable; 
not producing g&n. Daniel. 

UngalnllnesB (un-gan'll-nes). n. The state 
or character of being ungainly; clumsiness; 
awkwardness. 

Ung ainl y (un-gan'li), a. [Un-, not, and 
gaudy. See GAIN, a.] Clumsy; awkward; 
uncouth; as, an ungainly strut in walking. 
‘His ungaiiily figure and eccentric man- 
ners.' Macaulay. 

Ungainly t (un-ganli), a. Unprofitable; un- 
remunerative; vain. 

Misusing their knowledge to ung’ainly ends, as 
either ambition, superstition, or fur satisfying their 
curiosity. Hammond. 

Ungallant (un-galTant), a. Not gallant; 

uncourtly to ladies. Qay. 

United (un-ggld'), a. Unhurt; not galled; 
uninjured. 

Why. let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play. Shak. 

Ungannented (un-gkr ment ed), a. Un- 
clothed; naked. *Her litnbB ufigarme7ited.’ 
Southey. 

UngarnlBlied (un-g&r'nisht), a. Not gar- 
nished or funiished; unadorned. ‘ A plain 
ungamish’d present ' Milton. 

Ungartered (un-^r't6rd), a. Being without 
garters. ‘Your hose . . . ungartered, your 
bonnet unbanded.’ Shak. 

Ungathered (un-gaTH'erdVa. Not gathered; 
nM culled; not picked Tennyson. 
Ungauged (un-gajdO, a. Not gauged ; not 
measured or calculated. ‘ Ungauged by 
temperance’ Young. 

Ungear (un-g§r'), v.t. To strip of gear; to 
throw out of gear. 

Ungeneralled (un-jen'6r-al(B, a. Made not 
general; local; particular. Fuller. [Rare.] 
Ungenerated (un-jen^er-at-ed), a. Not gen- 
erated; not brought into being. Raleigh. 
Ungenerous (un-jen'6r-u8). a. Not gener- 
ous ; not showing liberality or nobility of 
mind or sentiments; illiber^; ignoble; dis- 
honourable. 

The victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungen’rous terms. Addison. 

Ungenerously (un-jen'Cr-us-li), adv. In an 
tmgenerous manner; illiberally; Ignobly. 
Ungenial (un-je'ni-al), a. Not genial; not 
favourable to nature or to natural growth; 
as, ungenial air ; ungenial soils. ‘ Th’ un- 
genial pole. ’ Thmnson. 

Ungenlturedt (un-jen'it-urd), a. Wanting 
genitals; wanting the power of propagation ; 
impotent. Shak. 

Ungenteel ( un-jen-tel'), a. Not genteel; 

unpolite; rude; of persons or manners. 
Ungenteelly (un-Jen-tel'li), adv. In an 
ungenteel manner; impolitely; uncivilly. 
Edin. Rev. 

Ungentle (un-jen'tl), a. Not gentle ; harsh ; 
rude. ‘That ungentle flavour which dis- 
tinguishes nearly all our native and uncul- 
tivated grapes’ Hawthorne. 

Cscsar cannot live to be ungentle. Shak. 

UngenUemanllke ( un - Jen ' tl-man-llk ), a. 
Not like a gentleman; not becoming a gen- 
tleman. Chesterjield. 


Ungentlemanllneaa (un-jen'tl-man-ll-nes), 
n. The quality of being ungentlemanly. 
t^art. Rev. 

Ungentlemanly (un-JenTl-man-ll), a. Not 
becoming a gentleman. Clarendon. 
UngentlenesB (un-jen'tl-nes), n. l. Want 
of gentleness; harshness; severity; rudeness. 
2. Want of politeness; incivility. 

You have done me mucli un^entleness 
To show the letter that I writ to you. Shak. 

Ungently (un-jentTi), adv. In an ungentle 
manner; harshly; with severity; rudely. 
Shak. 

Unget (un-geU). v.t. To cause to be nnbe- 
gotten. [Rare.] 

ru disown you. I'll disinherit you. 

I'll unget you. Sheridan. 

Unglfted (un-gift 'ed), a. Not gifted ; not 
e^owed with peculiar faculties. ‘ A hot- 
headed, ungifted, unedifying preacher.’ Ar- 
buthnot. 

Ungilded, Ungilt (un-gild'ed, un-gilt'), a. 
Not gilt; not overlaid with gold. ‘Our 
mean ungilded stage.' Dryden. 

Unglrd (un-gerd'), v.t. To loose or free from 
a girdle or band; to unbind; to divest of a 
girdle or of what is ^irt on. Gen. xxiv. S2. 
‘The sportive exercises for the which the 
genius of Milton ungirds itself.' Macaulay. 
Ungivet (un-giv'), v.t. and t. To relax; to 
slacken. Fui^r. 

Ungivlng (un-giv'ing), a. Not bringing gifts. 
Dryden. 

Ungka-putl (ung'ka-pu-ti). n. The name of 
an arboreal gibbon (Jiylobatcs agilis, or 
agile gibbon), remarkable for its agility, 
swinging itself from tree to tree to the dis- 
tance of 40 feet. This it is able to do from 
the power of its urins, which are so dispro- 
portionately long that, when extended, tliey 
measure 6 feet, though the animal, standing 
upright, is only 3 feet high. Its call-note, 
also, Is curious. It is timid, gentle, and 
affectionate when tamed. 

Unglaze (un-giiu'), v.t. To strip of glass; to 
remove the glass, as from windows. 
Unglazed (uu-glazd'), a l. Deprived of 
glass; not furnished with glass; as, the 
windows ai*e unglazed. ~2. Wanting glass 
windows. ‘Ashed . . . until'd and unglaz'd.' 
Prior. —3. Not covered with vitreous matter. 

‘ Unglazed earthen vessels.’ Kirwan. 
Ungloomed (un-glOmd'). U. Not darkened, 
ovei-shadowed, or overclouded. ‘ With look 
ungloomed by guile.’ Mat. Oreen. 
Unglorified (un-glo'ri-fid),^. Not glorified; 
not honoured vvith praise or adoration. 
Dryden. 

Unglorify (un-glYri-fl), vX To deprive of 
glory. Watts. [Rare.] 

UnglorlOUBt (uu-glo'ri-us), a. Not glorious; 
bringing no glory or honour; inglorious. 
Wickliffe. 

Unglove (un-gluv'), v.t. To take off the 
glove or gloves from. ‘ Unglove your hand.’ 
Beau. <Sc FI. 

Unglue (un-glu'), v.t. To separate, as any- 
thing that is glued or cemented. ‘ Uiiglue 
thyself from the world and the vanities of 
it.’^ Bp. Hall. 

Unglutted (un-gluUed), a. Not glutted; not 
satiated or saturated; not cloyed. ‘Seyd’s 
unglutted eye . ' Byron. 

Ungod (un-god'), v t. 1. To divest of the 
divine attributes or qualities, real or sup- 
posed; to divest of divinity; to undelfy. 
Dr. J. Scott. [Rare,] — 2. To deprive of a 
god or cause to recognize no god ; to make 
atheistical or godless. [Rare.] 

Thus men ungodded may to places rise, 

And sects may be preferred without disguise. 

Dryden. 

Ungodlily (un-god'll-ll), adv. In an un- 
godly manner; impiously; wickedly. 
UngodUnoBB (un-god'li-nes), n. The quality 
of being ungodly; impiety; wdekedness. 

The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness. Rom. i. i8. 

Ungodly (iin-godli), a. 1. Not godly ; careless 
of God ; godless; wicked ; impious ; sinful ; 
as, ungodly men or ungodly deeds. 1 Pet. 
Iv. 18.— 2. Polluted by wickedness. ‘The 
hours of this ungitdly day.' Shak. 

Ungored fun-gOrd'), a. Not stained or 
marked with gore; unbloodied. Sylvester. 
Ungored (un-gdrd'), a. l. Not gored; not 
wounded with a horn or tusk. — 2. Not 
wounded; unhurt. ‘To keep my name un- 
grtred.' Shak. [Rare.] 

Ungorged (un-gorjd^ a. Not gorged ; not 
filled; not sated. * Ungorged with flesh and 
blood.’ Dryden. 

UngorgeouB (un-gor'jus), a. Not gorgeous; 


not showy or splendid. ‘In most ungerr- 
geouspaW Carlyle. 

Ungot, Ungotten (un-got', un-got'n), a. 

1. Not gained. Daniel.— 2. t Not begotten. 
‘ Ungotten and unborn,' Shak. ‘ His loins 
yet full of ungot princes.' Waller. 

Ungovernable (un-gu'v6rn-a-bl), a. 1. In- 
capable of being governed, ruled, or re- 
strained; incapable of being regulated by 
laws or rules; refractory; unruly. 

So ungovernable a poet cannot be translated liter- 
ally. Dryden, 

2. Licentious; wild; unbridled; as, ungovern- 
able passions. 

UngovemablenesB (un-gu'v6rn-a-bl-ne8),n. 
State of being ungovernable. 
Ungovernably (un-gu'v6rn-a-bli), adv. In 
an ungovernable manner; so as not to be 
governed or restrained. ‘ Ungovernably 
wild.’ Goldsmith. 

Ungovemed (un-gu'v6rnd), a. 1. Not being 
governed; having no government; anarchi- 
cal. 

The estate is green and yet ungovern'd. Shak. 
2. Not subjected to laws or principles; not 
restrained or regulated; unbridled; licen- 
tious; as, ungoverned passions. ‘To some 
ungovemed appetite.’ Milton. 

Ungown (un-goun'), v. t. To strip of a gown, 
as a clergyman; to unfrock. 

Ungraced (un-grast'), a. Not graced ; not 
favoured; not honoured. Beau. FI. 
Ungraceful (un-gras'fql), a. Not graceful; 
wauting grace and elegance ; inelegant ; 
clumsy; as, ungraceful manners. ‘Nor are 
thy lipB ungraceful.' Milton. ‘The other 
oak remaining a blackened and ungraceful 
trunk.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Ungracefully ( un-gras'fql-li ), adv. In an 
nngracefulmanner; awkwardly; inelegantly. 
Spectator. 

UngracefulneBB (un-gras'ful-nes), n. The 
quality of being ungraceful; want of grave- 
fulness; awkwardness; as, ungracefulness 
of manners. Locke. 

Ungracious (un-gra'shus), a. 1. Rude; un- 
mannerly; odious; hateful; brutal. ‘Seven 
other spirits more ungracious than himself.’ 
Udall. 

Ungracious wretch. 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne’er were preached. Shak. 

2. Offensive ; disagreeable ; unpleasing. 
‘Parts which are ungracious to the sight.' 
Dryden. — 3. Unacceptable ; not well re- 
ceived; not favoured. 

i of grace towar _ 

■f at Oxfortl as at London. Clarendon. 

4. Showing no grace; impious; wicked. 
Swearest thou, ungracious boy? Shak. 

Ungraciously (un-gra'shus-li), adv. In an 
ungracious manner; with disfavour; as, the 
proposal was received ungraciously. 
UnnaciousneBB (un-gra'shus-nes), n. State 
of being ungracious. Jer. Taylor. 
Ungrammatical ( un-gram-mat 'ik-al), a. 
Not according to the established rules of 
grammar. 

Ungrammatically ( un-gram-mat ' Ik-al-ll ), 
adv. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
grammar. Dr. Knox. 

tfngratet (un-grat'), a. [Prefix un, not. and 
L. gratus, pleasing, agreeable. ] 1. Not agree- 
able.- 2. Ungrateful. Jer. Taylor. 
Ungratet (un'grat). n. An ungrateful per- 
son; an ingrate. Swift. 

Ungrateful (un-grat'fpl), a. 1. Not grate- 
ful; not feeling thankful or showing grati- 
tude for favours; not making retunis, or 
making ill returns for kindness. —2. Making 
no returns for culture; sterile. ‘’Th’ unr 
grateful plain.’ Dryden.— Unpleasiug ; 
unacceptable; disagreeable; harsh. ‘Not 
all ungrateful to thine ear,’ Tennyson. 
Ungratefully (un-grat'fqMi), adv. In an 
ungrateful manner. 

UngratefulneBB (un-^ffuDnes), n. The 
state or character of being ungrateful ; (a) 
ingratitude; (&) disaCTeeableness, 
Ungratlfied (un-gra'tl-fid), a. Not gratified; 
lu^ satisfied; not indulged. ‘Should turn 
thee away ungrat^ed.' Beau. Je FI. 
Ungrave t (un-grav'), v.t. 'J’o take out of 
the grave: to disinter. Fuller. 

Ungrave (un-grav'), a. Not grave or serious. 
Davies. 

Ungraved (un-gravd'), a. 1. Unburied; not 
placed In a grave; not Interred. Surrey.— 
2. Not engraved; not carved. 

Ungravely (un-grav 'll), adv. Without 
gravity or senousness; without dignity; in- 
decently. Shak. [Rare.] 

Ungreable.t a. Not agreeable; unpleasant; 
disagreeable. Chaucer. 


Anything of grace toward the Irish rebels was as 
ungraetc » j ^ j 
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Unground (un-ground'), a. Not ground; not 
bruised or crushed, as in a mill. Beau, tk 
FI. 

Ungrounded (un-ground'ed), a. Having no 
foundation or support; not grounded; un- 
founded; as, ungrounded hopes or con- 
fidence. 

Ungroundedly (un-ground'ed-ll), adv. In 
an ungrounded manner; without ground or 
support; without reason. Bale. 
Un^OUndednesB ( un-ground 'ed-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being ungrounded ; 
want of foundation or support. Steele. 
Ungrownt (un-gron'), a. Not grown; imma- 
ture. 'My ungrown Ph. Fletcher. 

Ungrudging (un-gruj'ing), a. Not grudg- 
ing; fredy giving; liberal; hearty, un- 
grudging hand.' Lamb. 

Ungrudgingly (un-gruj'ing-li), adv. In 
an ungrudging manner; without grudge; 
heartily; cheerfully ; as, to bestow charity 
ungrudgingly. ‘ Receive from him the doom 
ungrudgingly.' Donne. 

Ungual (ung'gwal), a. [L. unguis, a nail, 
claw, or hoof. The root is that of nail 
(which see).] 1. Of or relating to a nail, 
claw, or hoof; unguicular.— 2. Said of such 
bones of the feet of animals as have attached 
to them a nail, claw, or hoof. 

Unguard t (un-gtlrd'), v.t. To deprive of a 
guard; to render defenceless. ‘ So softened 
and unguarded the girl’s heart.’ Fielding. 
Unguarded (un-giird'ed), a. 1. Notguarded; 
mn watched ; not defended ; having no 
guard. ‘Her unguarded nest.’ Shak.~ 
2. Careless; negligent; not attentive to dan- 
ger; not cautious; as, to be unguarded in 
conversation.— 3. Negligently said or done; 
not done or spoken with caution; as, an un- 
guarded expression or action. 

Every «//.<,''«(* word uttered by liiin was noted 
down. Macaulay. 

Ungruardedly (un-gard'ed-li), adv. In an 
unguanied manner; without watchful at- 
tention to danger ; without caution ; care- 
lessly; as, to speak or promise unguardedly. 
Ungti^dedneSB (un-gard'ed-nes), n. State 
ofbeing unguarded. Quart. Rev. 

Ungueal (ung'gwe-al), a. Same as Ungual. 
Unguent (un^gwent), n. [L. unguenturn, 
from ungo, to anoint. See Unction.] Any 
soft composition used as an ointment, or for 
the lubrication of machinery. ‘ Unguent 
mellow'd by nine circling years.' Cowper. 
Unguentous, Unguentaiy (ung-gwen'tus, 
ung'gwen-ta-ri), a. Like unguent, or par- 
taking of its qualities. Wrignt. [Rare.] 
Unguessed (un-gest'), a. Not arrived at or 
attained l)y guess or conjecture. ‘ For cause 
to me unguessed.' Spenser. 

Unguical (ung'gwik-al), a. [L. unguis, a 
claw.] Pertaining to or resembling a nail 
or claw; ungual. 

Unguicular (ung-gwik'u-16rl, a. [L. unguis, 
the nail.] 1. Of or pertaining to a claw or 
nail.— 2. In hot. of the length of a human 
nail, or half an inch. 

UngulCUlata (ung-gwik'a-ltt"ta), n. pi. In 
tool, a term formerly applied to all animals 
the nails of which were developed to form 
prominent claws. Edentates, rodents, Felidae, 
and other quadrupeds were included by 
Linna)us under this name. 

Ungulculate, Un^culated (ung-gwik'Q- 
l&C ung-gwifc'fi-l&t-edl, a. [L. unguis, a 
claw.l 1. Clawed; having claws.— 2. In hot. 
Furnished with a claw; having a narrow 
base, as the petal in a polypetalous corolla. 
Ungulculate (im-gwik'fi-lat), n. A quadru- 
of the division Unguiculata. 
uniniidable (un-gid'a-bl), a. Incapable of 
t>mng guided, 

Unguiwbly (un-gld'a-bli), adv. In an un- 
juidable manner. Carlyle. 
ifngulded (un-gid'ed), a. 1. Not guided; 
n^ led or conducted. ‘A stranger un- 
guided and unfriended.’ Shak . — 2. Not 
regulated; ungovemed. ‘The accidental, 
unguided motions of blind matter.’ Locke. 
Ungulferous (ung-gwif 6r-us), a. [L. unguis, 
a nail, and fero, I boar.] Producing, having, 
or supporting nails or claws, 
Ungiufomi(ung'gwi-form), a. Claw-shaped. 
UngUlUOUS (ung'gwin-us), a. [L. unguin- 
08US, from unguen, unguinis, a fattening, 
fat, from ungo, to anoint.] Oily; unctuous; 
consisting oi fat cr oil, or resembling it, 
Uuguls (ung'gwis), n. [L., a nail, a claw. 
See Nail.] l. A nail, claw, or hoof of an 
animal.— 2. In hot. the claw or lower con- 
tracted part of a petal, by which it is at- 
tached to the receptacle. It is analogous 
to the petiole of a leaf. 


UngUla (ung'gfi-la), n. [L., dim. of unguis, 
a nail or claw. See Ungual.] 1. A hoof, as 
of a horse.— 2. In geom, a part cut off from 
a cylinder, cone, &c., by a plane passing 
obliquely through the base and part of the 
curved surface : so named from its resem- 
blance to the hoof of a horse.— 3. In surg. 
an instrument for extracting a dead foetus 
from the womb.— 4. In hot. same as Unguis 
(which see), 

Ungulata (ung-gfi-l&'ta), n. pi. [From 
ungula, a hoof. See above.] The hoofed 
quadrupeds, fonnerly a division of the Mam- 
malia, including the old orders Pachyder- 
mata, Solidungula, and Ruminantia; but 
in modern zoology the term is applied to an 
order under which are classified all the 
animals Ijelonging to the above three old 
orders, with the exception of the elephant, 
which now forms a separate order, Probos- 
cidea. The order, which is the largest and 
most important of the Mammalia, is sub- 
divided into (a) the section Perissodactyla, 
which includes the rhinoceros, the tapirs, 
the horse and all its allies; and (b) the Artio- 
dactyla, which comprises the hippopotamus, 
the pigs, and the whole group of ruminants. 
Including oxen, sheep, goats, antelopes, 
camels, deer, <fec. 

Ungulate (ung'gu-l&t), n, A hoofed quad- 
ruped; an animal of the order Ungulata. 
Ungulate (ung'gu-lat), a. 1. Hoof-shaped; 
shaped like the hoof of a horse.— 2. Having 
hoofs; as, an ungulate animal. 

Unguled (ung'guld), a. In her. having 
hoofs of such or such a tincture: said of the 
horse, stag, &c.. when the hoofs are borne 
of a different tincture from that of the body 
of the animal. 

Ungulous (ung'gu-lus), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a hoof; ungulate. 

Unbabilet (un-hab'il), a. Unfit; unsuitable. 
Jer. Taylar. 

Unbabitablet (un-ha'bit-a-bl),a. Incapable 
of being inhabited; unfit for being occupied 
by inhabitants; uninhabitable. Swi/t. 
Unbacked (un-hakt'), a. Not hacked; not 
cut or mangled; not notched. ‘ Unhacked 
swords and helmets all unbruised.’ Shak. 
Unhackneyed (uit-hak'nid), a. Not hack- 
neyed; not worn out or rendered stale, fiat, 
or commonplace by frequent use or repe- 
tition. ‘So fresh and unAacA:?ieyed.’ Times 
newspaper. 

Unhalled (un-hald'), p. and a. Not hailed; 
not called to, ‘ U nhail'd the shallop flit- 
teth.’ Tennyson. 

Unhair t (un-har'), v.t. To deprive of hair; 
to remove the hair from; as, to unhair skins 
or liides. 

I’ll unhair thy head. Shak. 

Unhale t (un-hal'), a. Unsound; not healthy. 
Waterhouse. 

Unhallow (un-haT16), v.t. To profane; to 
desecrate. 

The vanity unhalUnos the virtue. 

Sir R. i: F. strangle. 

Unhallowed (un-haTlod). p. and a. 1. Not 
hallowed, consecrated, or dedicated to sa- 
cred purposes. 

Let never day nor night unhallowed pass. Shak. 

2. Unholy; profane; impious. 

AH our actions . . . are unhallowed and profane 
if not accompanied with devotion. Barrow. 

Unhalsed (un-halst'), a. [SeeHALSE.] Lit. 
not embraced about the neck ; hence, not 
greeted; unsaluted. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Unhampered (un-ham'p6rd). a. Not ham- 
pered, hindered, or restricted, ‘ A commu- 
nity unhampered by any previous posses- 
sion.’ J. S. Mill. 

Unhand (un-hand'), v.t. To take the hand 
or hands from; to release from a grasp; to 
let go. 

Unhand me. gentlemen. 

By Heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets (hin- 
ders) me. Shak. 

Unhandily (un-hand'i-li), adv. In an un- 
handy manner; awkwardly; clumsily. 
Unhandiness (un-hand'i-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being unhandy; want of dex- 
terity; clumsiness. 

Unhandled (uu-han'dld). a. 1. Not handled ; 
not touched; not treated or managed. ‘ Left 
the cause o’ the king unhandled. Shak.— 
2. Not accustomed to being used; not trained 
or broken in. ‘Youthful and UTihandled 
colts.’ Shak. 

Unhandsome (unhand 'sum), a. 1. Not 
handsome; not good-looking; not well- 
formed; not beautiful. 

Were she other than she is, she were unhandsome. 

Shak. 

2. Not generous or decorous; not liberal; 


unfair; disingenuous; mean; unbecoming; 
improper. 

Why all this shifting and shuffling, if a man were 
not conscious of a bad cause, and of his acting an 
unhandsome part! IVaterland. 

3.t Not well adapted for being handled or 
used; inconvenient; awkward; untoward; 
unmanageable; unhandy. 'Unhandsome and 
Ill-tasted physick, . . . against nature in the 
taking.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Unhandsomely (un-hand'sum-li), adv. In 
an unhandsome manner; as, (a) inelegantly; 
ungracefully; clumsily; awkwardly. ‘The 
ruined churches, . . . unhandsomely patched 
and thatched.' Spenser. (6) Ungenerously; 
illiberally; unfairly; discourteously. ‘To 
hear those whom you respect xinhandsomely 
spoken of.' Seeker. 

Unhandsomeness ( un-hand 'sum-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being unhandsome; 
as, (a) want of beauty, elegance, or grace. 
Sir P. Sidney. (&) Unfairness; disingenu- 
ousness; ungenerousness ; ungratefulness; 
illiberalnesB. Jer. Taylor. 

Unhandy (un-hand'l), a. Not handy; as, (a) 
not dexterous; not skilful and ready in the 
use of the hands; awkward; as, a person 
unhandy at his work. (6) Not convenient ; 
awkward; as, an unhandy posture tor writ- 
ing. 

Unhang (un hang'), v.t. 1. To divest or strip 
of hangings, as a room.— 2. To take from the 
hinges; as, to unhang a gate. 

Unhanged, Unhung (mi-hangd', uu-hung'), 
a. Not hung or hanged ; not punished by 
hanging. 

There live not three good men unhanged in Eng- 
land. Shak. 

Unhapt (un-hap'), n. Ill luck; misfortune. 

‘ These unhaps that now roll down upon the 
wretched land.’ Sackville. 

Unhappied t ( un-hap'pid ), p. and a. Made 
unhappy. Shak. 

Unhappily (un-hap'pi-li), adv. l. In an un- 
happy manner ; unfortunately ; miserably ; 
as, to live unhappily. ' U nhappily deceived. ’ 
Milton. — 2. By ul fortune; as ill luck wouhl 
have it; to some one’s misfortune; as, un- 
happily I missed seeing him. —3. t Mischiev- 
ously; evilly. Shak. 

Unhapplness(un-hap'pi-ne8), n. i. The state 
or quality of being unhappy ; some degree 
of wretchedness or misery.— 2. Misfortune; 
ill luck. 

It is our great unhappiness, when any calamities 
fall upon us. that we arc uneasy and dis.satisf>ed. 

Abp. Wake. 

3. t Mischievous prank. Shak. 

Unhappy (un-hap'pi), a. 1. Not happy; as, 

(a) not cheerful or gay; in some degree 
miserable or wretched; cast down; sad. 

Ah, me, unhappy! to be a queen. Shak. 

(b) Marked by or associated with ill fortune, 
infelicity, or mishap; inauspicious; ill- 
omened: calamitous; evil. ' This U7ihappy 
morn.’ Milton. 

Unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour. Shak. 

2. t Not having good hap, fortune, or luck; 
unfortunate; unlucky. 

Princi- Rupert ... is to go to command the fleet 
going to Gtiinny against the Dutch. I doubt few will 
be uleased with his going, (he) being accounted an 
unhappy iiiiin. Pepys. 

3. t Full of tricks; mischievous; tricksy. 

A shrewd knave, and an utihappy — So he is; my 
lord that’s gone made himself inuen sport out of him. 

Shak. 

Syn. Cheerless, downcast, miserable, 
wretched, afflicted, unfortunate, calamitous. 
Unhaxbour ('un-hki-'bSr), V. t. To drive from 
harbour or snelter; to dislodge. 

Let us unharbour the rascal. Foote. 

UnharhOlired (un-har'b6rd), a. Not shel- 
tered; affording no shelter. ‘ Utiharboured 
heaths.’ Milton. 

Unhardened (un-hftrd'nd), a. l. Not hard- 
ened; not indurated; as metal. — 2. Not 
hardened; not made obdurate, as the heart. 
‘Messengers of strong prevailnient in un- 
harden'd youth. ’ Shak. 

Unhardy (un-httrd'l), a. l. Not hardy; not 
able to endure fatigue.— 2. Not having for- 
titude : not bold ; timorous. ‘ Irresolute, 
unhardy, unadventurous.’ Milton. 
Unharmed (un-hknnd'X a. Not harmed or 
Injured. Shak. 

UnJharmfol ( un-harm'ful ), a. Not doing 
harm; harmless; innoxious. 

Themselves unharm/ul, let them live unharmed. 

Dtyden. 

Unharmlng (un-hkrm'ing), a. Not inflicting 
harm or infury: innocuous; harmless. ‘The 
unharming stroke.’ Southey. 
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Unliarmonloui (un h&r-md'ni-usV a. Not 
harniouious; inharmonious; as, (a) not hav- 
ing s^metry or congruity; not harmoniz- 
ing; msproportionate. 

Those pure, immortal elements, that know 
No gross, no unhaymonions mixture. Milton. 

(&) Discordant; unmusical; jarring. ‘ Harsh, 
uiiiiarmoniouB sounds. ’ Swift. 

Unharness (un-har'nes', v.t. 1. To strip of 
harness; to loose from harness or gear. 

‘ The sweating steers unharnessed from the 
yoke.’ Dryden. — 2. To divest of armour. 
Holimhed. 

Unhasty (un-hast'i), a. Not hasty; not pre- 
cipitate; notrash; deliberate. 'So unhasty 
and vk^ary a spirit’ Jer. Taylor. 

Unhat (un-hatO, v.t. pret <fe pp. unhatted; 
ppr. uimatting. To remove the hat from. 
Unhat (un-hat'). V i- To take oif the hat, as 
from politeness, respect, or reverence. ‘ Un- 
hatting on the knees when the host is car- 
ried by.’ H. Spencer. 

Unhatched (un-hacht'), a. l. Not hatched; 
not having leh the egg. —2. Not matured 
and brought to light; not disclosed. ‘Some 
unhatched practice.’ Shak. 

Unhattln^ (un-hat'ing), n. A taking off of 
the hat. ‘Bows, and curtseys, and W7i- 
hattings.’ H. S^ncer. 

Unhaunted (un^ftnt'ed), a. Not haunted; 
not frequented; not resorted to; un visited. 
‘A lone unhaunted place.’ Donne. 
UnhaxEirded (un-haz'6rd-ed), a. Not ex- 
posed or submitted to hazard, chance, or 
danger; not ventured. Milton. 
Unhazardous (un-haz'6rd-u8), a. Not haz- 
ardous; not full of risk or danger; free from 
risk or danger. Dryden. \ 

Unhead (un-hedO, v.t. To take the head 
from; to remove the head of; to deprive of 
the head or of a head; to behead. ‘ To un- 
a monarch.’ Tom Brown. 

Unhealahle (un-hel'a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being healed; iucui-able. ‘ An unhealahle 
sprain. ’ Fidler. 

Unhealthful (un-helth'fql), a. Not health- 
ful; injurious to health; insalubrious; un- 
wholesome; noxious; as, an unhealthful 
climate or air. ‘ Sultry summers or unhealth- 
ful springs ’ Dryden. 

Unhealthfulness (un-helth'ful-nes),n. The 
state of being unhealthful ; unwholesome- 
ness; insalubriousness. ‘ The healthfulness 
or unhealthfulness of the southern winds.’ 
Bacon. 

Unhealthily (un-helth'i-li), adv. In an un- 
wholesome or unsound manner. Milton. 
Unhealthiness (un-helth'i-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unhealthy; as, (a) 
want of health; habitual weakness or in- 
disposition: applied to persons. (&) Tin- 
soundness; want of vigour; as, the un- 
healthiness of trees or other plants, (c) 
Unfavourableness to health; os, the un- 
healthiness of a climate. 

Unhealthy (un-helth'i), a. 1. Wanting 
health; wanting a sound and vigorous state 
of body; habitually weak or indisposed: as, 
an unhealthy person.— 2. Wanting vigour of 
growth; unsound; as, an unhealthy plant. 

3. Abounding with disejise; unfavourable to 
the preservation of health; as, an unhealthy 
season or city. —4. Adapted to generate dis- 
ease ; unwholesome ; insalubrious ; as, an 
unhealthy climate or country. — 5. Not In- 
dicating health; resulting from bad health; 
morbid ; as, an unhealthy sign or craving ; 
an unhealthy appearance. 

Unheard (un-hftrd'), a. l. Not heard; not 
perceived by the ear. — 2 Not admitted to 
audience. 

What pangs I feel unpitied and unkfat d. Dryden. 

3. Not known to fame; not celebrated. 

Nor was his name unheard. Milton. 

— Ui\heard-of, unprecedented; such as was 
never known before. ‘ The most unheard-of 
confusion.* Swift. 

Unheart t (un-harU), v.t To discourage; to 
depress; to dishearten. Shak. 

Unheavenly (un-hev'n-li), a. Not heavenly; 
not pertaining to, characteristic of. or suit- 
able for heaven. ‘Many evil and unheavenly 
spirits ’ Byron, 

Unhedged ( un-beid'V a. Not hedged ; not 
surrounded by a hedge ; not shut in or in- 
closed, as by a hedge or barriers. 

Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedged, lies open in life's common field. 

Young. 

Unheeded (un-bed’ed), a. Not heeded; dis- 
regarded; neglected; unnoticed. 

The world’s great victor passed unheeded by. 

Pope. 


UnheedetUy (un-hed'ed-li), adv. Without 
being noticed. 

Beneath the fray 

An earthquake reeled unheededly away. Byron. 

Unheedful (un-hed'ful), a. l. Not heedful; 
unheeding; not cautious; inattentive; care- 
less. Tennyson.— 2. Not marked by caution 
or consideration; rash; inconsiderate. 

Vnheedful vows may heedfully be broken. Shak. 

UnheedfuUy (un-hed'ful-li), adv. Care- 
lessly; incautiously. Shak. 

Unheeding (un-hed'ing), a. Not heeding; 
careless; negligent. 

He passed unmark’d by my unheeding ^es. 

Dryden. 

Unheedy (un-hed'i), a. l. Unheeding; care- 
less. 

So have I seen some tender slip . . . 

Pluck'd up by some unheedy swain. Milton. 

2. Precipitate; sudden. * Unheedy haste.’ 
Shak. 

Unheired(un-ard'),a. Without an heir. ‘To 
leave him utterly unheired. ’ Chapman. 
Unhelet (un-her), n. Misfortune. Chaucer. 
Unhele,f Unhealet (un-hel'), v.t. To un- 
cover. Spenser. 

Unhelm (un-helm'), v.t. To deprive of a 
helm or helmet. Sir W. Scott. 

Unhelmed (uu-helmd'), a. Divested of a 
helm or helmet; not wearing a helmet. 
Unhelped (un-helpt'), a. Imassisted; hav- 
ing no aid or auxiliary; unsupported. 

Unhelped I am, who pitied the distressed. 

Dryden. 

Unhelpful (un-help'fql), a. 1. Affording no 
aid 'Unhelpful tears.' Shak.— 2. Unable 
to help one’s self; helpless. ‘ Unhelpful and 
unable persons.’ Buskin. 

Unhep^n (un-hep'pen), a. Misshapen; ill- 
formed; clumsy; awkward. Tennyson. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Unheraet (un-h^rs'), v.t. To remove from 
a hearse or monument. Spenser. 
UnhesilAting (un-he'zi-tat-ing), a. Not 
hesitating; not remaining in doubt; prompt; 
ready. 

Unhesitatingly (un-he'zi-tat-ing-li), adv. 
Without hesitation or doubt. 

Unhidden (un-hid'n), a. Not hidden or con- 
cealed; open; manifest. Shak. 

Unhldet (un-hid'), v.t. To bring out from 
concealment; to discover. Chaucer. 
Unhlde-bound (un-hid'bound), a. Not hide- 
bound; not having the skin sitting closely, 
as in the case when animals are swoln and 
full ; hence, hungry and with empty stomach. 
Milton. 

Unhinge (un-hinjO. v.t l. To take from the 
hinges; as, to unhinge a door. —2. To dis- 
place; to unfix by violence. 

Rather than not accomplish my revenue 
Just or unjust 1 wouhl the world unhinge. 

IVixller. 

3. To unsettle; to loosen; to render unstable 
or wavering; to discompose; to disorder; as, 
to unhinge the mind; to unhinge opinions. 

‘ Unhinge my brains, ruin my niind.^ South. 

His sufferings . . . had not in the least unhinged 
his mind. //. IValpole. 

4. To put quite out of sorts; to incapacitate 
or render useless by disturbing the nerves. 

Unhingement (un-hinj'ment), n. The act 
of unhinging or state of being unhinged. 
[Rare.] 

Unhlr^ (un-hird'), a. Not hired. Milton. 
Unhlt (un-hit'), a. Not hit; not receiving a 
stroke, blow, or the like. ‘As unhurt of 
envy as unhit’ B. Jonson. 

Unhitch (un-hich'), v.t To disengage from 
a hitch; to set free; to unfasten. 

Unhlve (un-hiv'). v.t. l. To drive from a 
hive. —2. To deprive of habitation or shelter. 
Unhoard (un-hbrd'), v.t To steal from a 
hoard; to scatter. ‘A thief bent to unhoard 
the cash of some rich burgher. ’ Milton. 
UnhOldt (un-h61d'), v.t. To cease to hold; 
to let go the hold of. Otway. 

UnhOllly (un-holi-li), adv. In an unholy 
manner. ‘Lest . . . holy things be handled 
unholUy.’ Jer. Taylor. 

UnhoUness (un-ho^i-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being unholy; want of holiness; 
impiety; wickedness; profaneness. ‘The 
unholiness of obtruding upon men remission 
of sins for monev,’ Baleigh. 

Unholy (un-ho'li), a. Not holy; as, (o) not 
sacred; not hallowed or consecrated. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church are 
unholy which the Lord himself hath not precisely in- 
stituted? Hooker. 

(b) Impious; wicked. 'Blasphemers, dis- 
obedient to parents, unthankful, unholy.’ 
2 Tim. ill. 2, (c) Not ceremonially purified. 
Lev. X, 10, 


Unhonestt (un-on'est), a. Dishonest; dis- 
honourable. ‘Nothing thou canst deserve, 
thou art unhonest’ Beau, d- FI. 
Unhonestlyt (un-on'eBt-li),atfv. Dishonestly. 
J. Udall. 

Unhonoured (iin-on'6rd), a. Not honoured; 
not regarded with veneration; not cele- 
brated. ‘Unwept, unhonoured, and un- 
sung. ’ Sir W. Scott. 

Unhood (un-hud'), v.t. To deprive of a 
hood; to remove a hood or disguise from. 
Quart. Rev. 

Unhook (uu-hbk'),r.f . To loose from a hook; 
to open or undo by detaching the hook or 
hooks of. 

I Unhoop (un-hbp'), V. t To strip of hoops. 

Unhoop xho fair sex, and cure this fashionable tym- 
pany got among them, Addison. 

Unhoped (un-hopt'), a. Not hoped for; not 
so probable as to excite hope. ‘With wn- 
Aop’d success.’ Dryden.— Unhopedfor, un- 
hoped; not hoped for. 

Unhopeful (un-hop'ful), a. Not hopeful; 
leaving no room for hope; hopeless. Shak. 
Unhorse (un-hors'^, v.t. pret. & pp. un- 
horsed; ppr. unhorsing. 1. To throw or strike 
down from a horse; to cause to dismount or 
fall from the saddle. 

He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. Shak. 
2. To deprive of a horse or horses; to re- 
move the horse or horses from. ‘ Unhorse 
the gilded equipage.' Cowper. 
Unhospitable (un-hos'pit-a-bl), a. Not 
hospitable or kind to strangers or guests; 
inhospitable. ‘ The unhospitable coast. ' Dry- 
den. 

Unhospitalt (un-hos'pit-al), a. Inhospit- 
able. Sandy 8. 

UnhOBtlle (un-hos'til), a. Not hostile; not 
pertaining or relating to an enemy. ‘By 
unhvstUe wounds destroy’d.’ J. Philips. 
Unhouse (un-lumz'). v.t, 1. ’I’o drive from 
the house or habitation; to dislodge. Mil- 
ton.— -2. To deprive of shelter. 

Unhoused (un-houzd'), p. and a. 1. Not 
housed or sheltered as by a house; having 
no house or home. —2. Deprived of or driven 
from a bouse, home, roof, or shelter. Shak. 
Unhouseled, Unhouselled (un-houz'eld), 
a. Not having received the saerament. 

‘ Unhouseled, (MBappohited, unaiieled.'5/m*. 
‘To die like the houseless dog on yonder 
common, unshriven and unhouselled.' Sir 
W. Scott 

Unhuman (un-hu'man), a. Inhuman. ’Un- 
human and remorseless cruelty.’ South. 
Unhumanize (un-hu'nmn-iz), v.t To cause 
to cease to be human; to deprive or divest 
of the nature or characteristics of human 
beings. 

Men were not intended to work with the accuracy 
of tools, to be precise .Tiui perfect in all their actions. 
If you will have that precision out of them, and 
make their fingers measure degrees like cogwheels, 
and their arms strike curves like compasses, you 
must unhumanize them. Buskin. 

Unhumbled (un- hum 'bid), a. Not hum- 
bled: not having the temper, spirit. i)ride, 
vanity, or the like subdued. ‘ Uuhumhled, 
unrepeiited, unrefonued.’ Shak 
Unhung (un-hung'), a. Not hanged ; as, he 
is the greatest rascal unhung. 

Unhurt (un-h6rt'),a. Not hurt; not harmed; 
free from wound or injury, ‘ Through burn- 
ing climes I passed Addison. 

Unnurtful (un-h^rt'fql), a. Not hurtful; 
wanting the power of doing harm or injury. 
Shak. 

[ UnhurtfuUy (un-h6rt'ful-li), adv. Without 
I harm; harmlessly. Pope. 

Unhusbanded (un-huz'1>aud-ed), a. 1. Hav- 
ing no husband; unmarried; also, deprived 
of a husband; widowed. Southey.— 2. Not 
managed with care or frugality. 

Uniat, Unlate (U'ui-at, uni at), a. [From 
L. unus, one.] A term applied to certain 
religious bodies or churches connected with 
the Roman Catholic Church, and acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of Rome, but in 
other respects not very different from the 
Greek Catholics. The members are often 
called United Greeks. 

Uniat, Uniate (fi'ni-at, fi'ni-at). n. A mem- 
ber of a Uniat Church; a United Greek. 
UniazaL Uniaxial (fi-ni-ak'sal, &-ni-ak'si- 
al), a. [L. unus, one, and axis, an axle.] Hav- 
ing but one optical axis, or axis of double re- 
fraction. Iceland-spar is a uniaxial crystal. 

In uniaxal Qry%\M\%, the optic nxlx is identical with 
the geometrical axis. Goodrich. 

Unicameral (0-ni-kam'6r-al), a. [L. tmtts, 
one, and camera, a chamber. ] Consisting of 
a single chamber: said of a legislative body. 
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VnloapBUlar (u-ni-kap'sQ-ldr), a. [L. unu«. 
one, and capsula, a cnest.] In bot. having 
one capsule to each flower. 

Unioaxinated (u-ni-kar^in-at-ed), a. [L 
unu8, one, and carina, a keel] Having one 
ridge or keel. 

Unicellular (ti-ni-8el'Q.16r), a. Consisting 
of a single cell, as some of the infusoria and 
some cryptogams; pertaining to or exhibit- 
ing only a single cell. ‘ Simple unicellular 
beings. Allman. ‘ t/'niceWiaar simplicity.' 
AUman. 

Unioity (u-nis'i-til n. [L. unicus, single.] 

1. The state of being unique.— 2. The state 
of being in unity, or of being united into 
one. De Quincey. [Rare.] 

UnloUnal (u-ni-kll'nal), a. [L. unus, one, 
and clino, to slope. ] Inclined in one direc- 
tion only; specifically, in geol. applied to a 
bend or inclination of a stratum either up 
or down, or to a simple elevation or depres- 
sion, after which the stratum regains its 
normal inclination: opposed to anticlinal 
and synclinal. 

Unicom (il'ni-korn), n. [L. unicornis, one- 
horned—tmus, one, and cornu, horn.] 1. An 
animal with one horn; the monoceroa. Such 
an animal is frequently mentioned by Greek 
and Roman writers, who generally describe 
it as a native of India, of the size and form 
of a horse, exceedingly swift,and one-hoofed, 
the body being white, according to one de- 
scription, the head red, and the eyes blue, a 
straight horn growing from its forehead, 
white at the base.black in the middle, and red 
at the tip. It is possible that one or other 
of the larger straight-homed antelopes may 
have formed the groundwork of the popular 
conception of this animal. The 'reem ’ of the 
Hebrews, of which ' unicorn’ is a mistrans- 
lation (Deut. xxxiii. 17, and elsewhere), was 
probably a urns. It was a two-homed ani- 
mal— 2. In her. a fabulous animal having 
the head, neck, and body 

of the horse, with a tuft f 

of hair under the chin like 

a goat, the legs of the 

buck, the tail of the lion, 

and a long horn growing 

out of the middle of the 

forehead. The unicorn 

is one of the supporters 

of the royal arms of Great 

Hritain, in that posture Unicorn. 

termed salient. It was 

taken from the arms of Scotland which had 

two unicorns as supporters.— 3. t A kind of 

insect having a horn upon its head. Sir T. 

Browne. - A carriage and pair with a 

third horse in front; also applied to the 

whole equipage. 

Let me drive you out some day in my unicorn. 

Mis.i Hiig-rworth, 

-Sea tinicorn, the narwal or narwlial See 
Narwhal, What was called unicorn’s horn 
was formerly in repute iu medicine. It seems 
to have Iteen generally prepared from the 
horn or tooth of the narwlial— f//ticor;i bird, 
a bird mentioned by Grew, who describes it 
as having a horn on its forehead and spurs 
on its wings; probably the horned screamer. 
See Palamedea. 

Unicorn-fish (u'ni-korn-flsh), n. The sea- 
unicorn or narwhal See Narwhal. 
Unlcomous (u-ni-kor'nu^,a. [See Umcorn. ] 
Having only one horn. ' ifnicomous beetles.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Unlcom-root (u'ni-korn-rbt), n. A popular 
name of two plants, viz. Chanwdirium caro- 
linianurn, to which this name was first ap- 
plied, ami Aletris farinosa, to which it has 
been subsequently applied; both used in 
medicine. A. farinosa is an iridaceous 
plant, with fibrous roots, thin lanceolate 
leaves, and small white-spiked flowers, and 
is a native of North America. It is one of 
the most intense bitters known, and is used 
In infusion us a tonic and stomachic, but 
large doses produce nausea. It has also been 
employed in chronic rheumatism. 
Unicostatc (u-ni-kos’tat), a. [L. unus, one, 
and costa, a rib.] In bot. a term applied to 
those leaves which have one large vein run- 
ning down the centre, called the midrib. 
Those having more than one great division 
are called multicostate. 

Unldeaed (uu-i-de'ad), a. Having no ideas 
or thoughts; not intelligent; senseless; friv- 
olous. ‘ f/nideaed girls. ' Johnson. 
Unldeal (un-i-d6'al), a. 1. Not ideal; real— 

2. Having no ideas; destitute of ideas, 
thoughts, or mental action. Johnson. [Rare.] 

UnUlACial (Q-ni-ffi'shi-al), a. [L. unus, one, 
said facies, a face.] Having but one front 



surface; thus, some foliaceous corals are 
unifacial, the polyp-mouths being confined 
to one surface. 

Unlflc (u-nifik), a. [L. unus, one, and facio, 
to make.] Making one; forming unity. 
Unification (U^ni-fi-ka'^shon), n. The act of 
unifying or state of being unified; the act of 
uniting into one. 

Unification U the act of so uniting ourselves with 
another as to form one being. Unification with God 
was the finai aim of the Neo-Platonicians, And uni- 
fication with God is also one of the beliefs of the 
Chinese philosopher Lao Tseu. Fleming. 

Unlfilar fu-ni-fIT6r), a. [L. unus, one, and 
filum, a thread.] Having only one thread; 
specifically, applied to a magnetometer con- 
sisting of a magnetic bar suspended by a 
single thread. See Maonetombter. 
UnlfioroUB (fi-ni-flS'rus), a. [L. unus, one, 
and fios, Jloris, flower.] In bot. bearing one 
flower only; as, a uniflorous peduncle. 
Unlfoll (u'ni-foil), n. [L. unus, and folium, 
a leaf. ] In her. a plant with only one leaf. 
Unlfollate, Unlfollolate (u-ni-fd'li-at, fl-ni- 
f6Ti-61-at), a. [L. unus, one, and folium, a 
leaf. ] In bot. a term applied to a compound 
leaf consisting of one leaflet only, as in the 
orange-tree. 

Uniform (fl'ni-form), a. [L. unifonnis — 
unus, one, and forma, form. ] 1. Having 
always the same form; not changing in 
shape, appearance, character, &c. ; not vari- 
able; as, some national costumes remain 
quite uniform.— % Not varying in degree or 
rate ; equable ; invariable ; as, a uniform 
temperature; a uniform motion, that is the 
motion of a body when it passes over equal 
spaces in equal times. ‘ circular 

motion.’ Whewell.—Z. Having only one 
character throughout; homogeneous; of the 
same kind or matter all through. Wood- 
ward. 

Sometimes there are many parts of a law, and 
sometimes it is uniform, and hatli in it but one duty. 

yer. Taylor. 

4. Consistent at all times; not different ; as, 
one’s opinitms on a particular subject have 
been uniform. — 5. Of the same form or 
clmracter with others ; agreeing with each 
other; conforming to one rule or mode. 

Tilt; only dtmbt is aliout the manner of their unity, 
how far churches arc bound to be uniform in their 
ceremonies. Hooker. 

Syn. Invariable, unvarying, unchanging, 
equable, alike, regular, constant, undevla’t- 
ing, consistent. 

Uniform t (u'ni-form), v.t. To make con- 
formable; to cause to conform; to adapt. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Uniform (u'ni-form), n. [Fr. uniforme, a 
uniform. As an English word it is probably 
not a century old.] A dress of the same 
kind, fabrics, fashion, or general appearance 
as others worn by the members of the same 
body, whether military, naval, or any other, 
by which the members may be recognized 
as belonging to the particular body: opposed 
to plain clothes or ordinary civil dress ; as, 
the uniform of a soldier, sailor, policeman, 
and the like. ‘The proposed uniform, sir, 
of the Pickwick Club.' Dickens. ‘The gray 
uniform oi the Bengal cavalry.’ Thackeray. 

And Sir Curry B.iughton, not quite in his deputy- 
lieutenant’s uniform .is yet. lookiim very shy in a 
pair of blue trousets, with a stripe ofgiittorinjf silver 
down the scams. Thackeray. 

Unlformalt (u'ni-form-al), a. Uniform; sym- 
metrical ‘ Uniformal grace.' Herri^. 
Unlformitarlan ( u-ni-for'mi-ta"ri-an ), n. 
One who upholds a system or doctrine of 
uniformity; specifically, one who maintains 
that all geologic changes and phenomena 
are due to agencies working uniformly and 
uninterruptedly, as opposed to a catastro- 
phist, who refers such changes to great oc- 
casional convulsions. The uniformitarian 
maintains that the influence of the agencies 
that we see working now, continued during 
all the reons of geologic time, is sufficient 
to account for all the phenomena presented 
to us in the structure of the earth. 
Unlformltaxian (u-ni-for'ml-ta"ri-an),a. Of 
or pertaining to uniformity or the doctrine 
of uniformity. ‘The catastrophist and the 
uniformitarian opinions.' Whewell. See 
the noun. 

Uniformity (u-ni-for'mi-ti), n. The state or 
character of being uniform; state of matters 
In which sameness is exhibited; freedom 
from variation or difference ; as, (a) resem- 
blance to itself at all times; character of ad- 
hering to one plan all through or of having 
parts similar. 

There is no uniformity in the design of Spenser ; 
he alms at the accomplishment of no one action. 

Dry den. j 


(b) Consistency; sameness; as, the uniform- 
ity ot a man’s opinions. 

Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that steadi- 
ness and uniformity which ran through all her 
actions, Addison. 

(c) Conformity among several or many to 
one pattern or rule; resemblance, conso- 
nance, or aOTeement ; as, the uniformity of 
different churches in ceremonies or rites, 
(ei) Continued or unvaried sameness or like- 
ness; monotony. 

Untformity must tire at last, though it is a uni- 
formity of excellence. yohnson. 

—Act of uniformity, in Eng^. hist, the act of 
parliament (18 and 14 Car. II. xi.) by which 
the form of public prayers, adnunistration 
of sacraments, and other rites is prescribed 
to be observed in all the churches. 
Uniformly (fl'ni-form-li), adv. In a uni- 
form manner; as, (a) with even tenor; with- 
out variation; as, a temper uniformly mild. 
(6) Without diversity of one from another; 
as, things uniformly coloured or shaped. 
Unlfommess ( u'ni-form-nes ), n. State of 
being uniform ; uniformity. ‘ Rules grounded 
on the analogy and uniformness observed in 
the production of natural effects.' Ber- 
keley. 

Unity (ii'ni-fl), V. t. [L. unus, one, and facio, 
to make.] To form into one; to make a unit 
of; to reduce to unity or uniformity; to view 
as one. 

Perception is thus a unifying act. 

Air IV. Hamilton. 

UnUfenlture (u-ni-jen'i*tur), n. [L. uni- 
g^tus, only begotten— one, and geni- 
tus, pp. of gigno, genitum, to beget, to pro- 
duce.] The state of being the only begotten. 
Bp. Pearson. 

UnlgenouB (u-nij'en-us), a. [L. unus, one, 
aiuT gen, root of gigno, to beget. ] Of one 
kind; of the same genus. Kirwan. 
Unliugate (u-nij'u-gat), a. [L. unus, one. 
and jugum, a yoke. ] In bot. a term applied 
to a pinninerved compound leaf, consisting 
of only one pair of leaflets. 

Unllablate (u ni-la'bi-at), a. [L. unus, one, 
and labium, a lip.] In bot having one lip 
only, as a corolla. 

Unilateral (u-ni-lat'6r-al), a. [L. unus, one, 
and latus, lateris, side.] One-sided; pertain- 
ing to one side : used chiefly in some legal 
and botanical phrases. Thus a unilateral 
bond or contract is one which binds one 
party only. In bot a unilateral raceme is 
when the flowers grow only on one side of 
the common peduncle. Unilateral leaves 
are such as lean towards one side of the 
stem, as in Convallaria multiflora. 
Unlliteral (u-ni-lit'6r-al), a. [L. unus, one, 
and litcra, a letter. ] Consisting of one letter 
only; as, a uniliteral word. 

UnUlumed (un-il-lumd'), a. Not illumined; 
not lighted up. ‘ Her fair eye, now bright, 
now unillumed.’ Coleridge. 
Ullillumlliated(un-ll-lu'min-at-edla. l.Not 
illuminated; not enlightened; dark.— 2. Ig- 
norant. 

UnlHusory (un-il-lu'so-ri), a. Not produc- 
ing or causing illusion, deception, fallacious- 
ness. or the like; not illusory; not deceptive. 
Ld. Lytton. 

Unilocular (u-ni-lok'u-16r), a. [L, unus, one, 
and loculus, cell, dim. of locus, a place. ] 
Having one cell or chamber only; not di- 
vided by septa Into chambers or cells ; as, 
a unilocular pericarp or anther. 
Unimaginable (un-im-aj'in-a-bl). a. Not 
imaginable; not capable of being imagined, 
conceived, or thought of; inconceivable. 
‘Things to their thought so unimaginable 
as hate in heoven.’ Milton. 
UnlmaglnablenesB ( un-im-aj ' in-a-bl-nes ), 
n. The state of being unimaginable; incon- 
ceivablenesB. Dr. H. More. 
Unimaginably (un-im-aj'in-a-bli), adv. In 
an unlmagin^le manner; inconceivably. 
Boyle. 

Unimagined (un-im-aj'ind), a. Not imag- 
ined, conceived, or formed in idea. ‘ t/^n- 
imagined Thomson. 

Unlmitablet (un-im'it-a-bl), a. Not imit- 
able; inimitable. ‘ peculiarities.’ 

South. 

Unimmortalt (un-im-mor'tal), a. Not im- 
mortal; mortal Milton. 

Unimpalrable (un-im-par'a-bl), a. Not im- 
pairable ; incapable of being impaired, ffake- 
loill. 

Unimpaired (un-im-pard'),a. Not impaired; 
not diminished ; not enfeebled by time or 
injury; as, an unimpaired constitution. 

* My strength iB unimpaired.’ Cowper. 


oh. oAaln; dh, Sc. looA; g,go; J,Job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zb, azure. -^e Key. 
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Untmparted ( un-im-^rt'ed ), a. Not im- 
parted; not shared or divided among others. 
* An unimparted store. ’ Cowper. 
Unlmpassloned (un-im-pa'sliond), a. Not 
impa88i(»ned; not moved or actuated by pas- 
sion; free from or not influenced by passion; 
calm; tranquil; not violent; as, an unim- 
pa^eioned address. 

He (Anselm) was exiled: he returned the .same 
meek, unoffending, unimpussioned man. Afi/mau. 

nnimpeaohable (un-im-peeh'a-bl), a. Not 
impeachable ; not capable of being im- 
peached, accused, censured, or culled in 
question; free from guilt, stain, or fault; 
blameless: Irreproachable. ‘ Unimpeachable 
Integrity and piety.’ Burke. 

TJiili2ipeacliableneBS(un-im-pech'n-bi-ne8), 
n. The state or quality of being unimpeach- 
able. ‘insinuations. . . against the wmwi- 
peachablefiesii of his motives.' Godwin. 
Unimpeaclied (un-im-pecht'), a. l. Not im- 
peached ; not cnarged or accused. — 2. Not 
called in question; as, testimony unim- 
j^ached. 

unimplored (un-i m-plord'), a. Not implored ; 
not solicited. ‘My celestial patroness who 
deigns her nightly visitation unimplored.' 
Milton. 

Unimportance (uu im-port'ans), n. Want 
of importance, consequence, weight, value, 
or the like 

By such acts of voluntary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own 7(nimporta>ice from 
himself. yohnson. 

Unimportant (un-im-port'ant), a. 1. Not 
important; not of great moment. —2. Not 
assuming airs of dignity. ‘A free, unirn- 
©erfanf.natural.easymaiiuer.’ Pope. fRare.] 
unimporting t (un-im-port'ing), a. N ot im- 
porting ; of no importance or consequence ; 
trivial. ‘Only matter of rite or of wtitut- 
consequence. ’ Bp. Hall. 
tJnimportuned ( un-im-por'tund ), a. Not 
importuned; not solicited with pertinacity 
or perseverance. Donne. 

Unimposed (un-im-pozd'), a. Not imposed; 
not laid on or exacted, as a tax, burden, toll, 
duty, command, service, task, Ac.; not en- 
joined. ‘I'>ee and unimposed expressions 
. . . from a sincere heart.' Milton. 
Unlmposing (un-ira-p6z'ing), a. 1. Not im- 
posing; not commanding respect. —2. Not 
enjoining as obligatory; voluntary. 

Beauteous order reigns 

Manly submission, unitnposing toil. Thoni.^on. 


Unlmpresslble ( uu-im-pres'i-bl ), a. Not 
impressible; not sensitive; apathetic. 

Clara was honest and quiet : but heavy, mindless, 
itttimpressiNe. Charlotte Bronte. 

Unimprovable (un-im-prbv'a-bl). a. i. Not 
capable of improvement, melioration, or ad- 
vancement to a better condition. ‘A bound- 
less, absolute, unimprovable perfection.' 
South. — 2. Incapable of being cultivatvd or 
tilled. 

Unimproved (un-im -pro vd'). a Not im- 
proved; as, (a) not made better or wiser; 
not advanced in knowledge, manners, or ex- 
cellence. ‘ Shallow, unimproved intellects. ' 
QlanviUe. (b) Not used for a valuable pur- 
pose ; as, advantages unimproved, (c) Not 
tilled; not cultivated; as, unimproved land 
or soil; unimproved lots of ground. 

Unlmpugnable ( un-im-pun'a-bl ), a. Not 
capaldeof being impugned ; unimpeachable. 

His knowledge must be also supernatural and his 
trurhfulfic,ss it7iimpu};nable. IV. R. Crej,'. 

Unimu8(nilax(u-ni-mu8'ku-16r), a. (L, unus^ 
one, and ihumcuIuh, a muscle.] Having one 
muscle only and one muscular impression, 
said of l)ivalve molluscs. 

Unlncensed t (un-in-senst'), a. Not in- 
censed, iritlurned, provoked, or irritated, 
Jove ! scc'st thou nni 71 reft. fed these deeds of Mars? 

Co7i,'Per. 

Unlnclosed (un-in-kl6zd'), a. Not Inclosed; 
not shut in or surrounded, asbv a fence, wall, 
(fee. ‘ Waste and lands.' Adam 

Smith. 

Ul]illCOrpora.ted (un-in-kor'po-rat-ed), a. 
Not incorporated; not mixed or united in 
one body; not associated or united in one 
iK)dy politic. Atterbury. 

Unlncreasable (un-in-kres'a-bl), a. Admit- 
ting no increase. ‘ An altogether or almost 
unincreasable elevation. ’ Boyle.. 

Unincumbered (un-ln-kum'b6rd), a. Same 
as Unencumbered. 

Unlndented ( un-in-dent^ed ), a. Not in- 
dented; not marked by any indentation, 
cut, notch, wrinkle, or the like. Ld. Lytton. 

Unindlfferent (un-in-diff6r-ent), a. Not 
indifferent; not unbiassed; partial; leaning 
U* one party. Hooker. 


I UnlnduBtrious (un-in-dus'tri-us), a. Not 
industrious; not diligent in labour, study, 
or other pursuit. Daniel. 
Un^dUBtrlouBly (un-in-dus'tri-us-li), adv. 
Without industry. Boyle. 

Uninfected (un-in-fekt‘ed), a. Not infected; 
not contaminated, tainted, or corrupted. 

‘ Faithful to their chiefs and unu^ected with 
tile fever of migration.* Johnson. 
Uninflamed (un-in-rtamd‘). a. Not inflamed; 
not set on Are; not aglow, in a literal or 
figurative sense. ‘ Uninjlamed with love.' 
Youtw. 

Uninflammable (un-in-flam 'a-bl), g>. Not 
inflammable; not capable of being inflamed 
or set on fire, in a literal or figurative sense. 
Boyle. 

Uniilfluenced (un-in'flu-enst), a. 1. Not in- 
fluenced; not persuaded or moved by others, 
or liy foreign considerations; not biassed; 
acting freely. ‘NIen . , . uninfluenced by 
fashion and affectation. ' Dr. Knox.— 2. Not 
proceeding from influence, bias, or preju- 
dice; as, uninfluenced conduct or actions. 
Uninformed (un-in-formd'), a. 1. Not in- 
formed; not instructed; untaught.— 2. Not 
animated; not enlivened. 

The Piets, though never so beautiful, have dead, 
7t7ti7tformed countenances. Spectator. 

3. Not imbued; as, a picture uninformed 
with imagination. 

Unlnfiingible (un-in-frinj'i-bl), a. That 
cannot be infringed upon. ‘ An uninfring- 
tble monopoly.' Sir W. HamUton. 
Unl^enious ( un-in- je'ni-us), a. Not in- 
genious; not witty or clever; stupid; dull. 

‘ Uningenious paradoxes.' Burke. 
UningenuoUB (un-in-jen'u-us), a. Not in- 
genuous; not frank or candid; disingenuous. 
‘Such indirect and uningenuous proceed- 
ings. ' Jer. Taylor. 

UnlngenuouBiieBB (un-in-len'u-us-nes), n. 
Want of ingenuousness; dlsiugenuousness. 
Hammond. 

Uninhabitable (un-in-ha'bit-a-bl). a. Not 
inhabitable; not capable of affording habi- 
tation ; unfit to be the residence of men. 

‘ Though this island seem to be desert . . . 
uninhabitable.' Shak. 

UnlnhabltablenesB (un-in-haTiit-a-bl-nes), 
n. The state of being uninhabitable. Boyle. 
Uninhabited (un-in-ha'bit-ed), a. Not in- 
habited liy men; having no inhabitants. 
Uninlured (un-in'j<:*rd), a. Not injured ; 
noOiurt ; suffering no harm. ‘ And let a 
single helpless maiden pass uninjured.' 
Milton. 

Unlnfiuisltive (un-in-kwi'zit-iv), a. Not 
inquisitive; not curious to search and in- 
quire. ‘ This i/ninqwmft ye belief.' Daniel. 
Uninecrlbed (nn-in-skribd'), a. Not in- 
scribed; having no inscription. ‘Obscure 
the place, ami uninscribed the stone.' Pope. 
Unlnepired (un-in-spird'), a. Not inspired; 
as. (a) not having received any supernatural 
instruction or illumination. ‘ The uiun- 
spired teachers and believers of the gospel.' 
Gibbon, (b) Not produced under the direc- 
tion or influence of inspiration; as, unin- 
spired writings. 

Uninstructed (un-in-strukt'ed), a. 1 . Not 
instructed or taught; not educated. ‘ Poor, 
uninstructed persons.’ Addison. — 2. Not 
directed by superior authority; not fur- 
nished with instructions. ‘ Uninstructed 
how to stem the tide.’ Dry den. 
Unlnstructive (un-in-stmkt'iv), a. Not In- 
structive; not serving to instruct or im- 
prove the mind. ‘ Captious, uninstructive 
WTaiigling ' Locke. ‘Cnpleasant and 
structicr t;oni panions.’ Dr. Knox. 
Unlntelllgence (un-in-terii-gens). n. Want 
of intelligence; stupidity due to ignorance. 

Their U7tifitelliijre7ice. numbers, and flurtuating 
a.ssociatiun, prevented them from anticipating and 
following out any uniform and systematic measures. 

Sir It'. Hatniltofi. 

Unintelligent (nn-in-terii-jent). a Not 
intelligent; (a) not having reason or un<ler- 
standing. 

What the stream f»f water does in the affair is 
neither more nor less than this: by the application 
of an impulse to a mechanism previously 

arranged ... by intelligence, an effect is produced, 
viz, the corn is ground. Paley. 

(b) Not knowing; not having the mental 
faculties acute ; not showing intelligence ; 
dull. ‘ Unintelligent persons that want wit 
or breeding.' Sir M. Hale. 
Unlntelllglblllty (un-in-tel'll-ji-bin-ti), n. 
The quality of being not intelligible. Car- 
lyle. 

Unintelligible (un-in-teiai-li-bl). a. Not 
intelligible; not capable of being under- 
f stood, ‘ Such unintelligible stuff as would 


make fools stare, and wise men at a loss.' 
Jer. Taylor. 

UnlntelU(^blene8S(uu-ln-terii-^i-bl-neB),n. 
The state or quality of being unintelligible. 
Bp. Croft. 

Unintelligibly (un-in-terii-ji-bll), adv. In 
an uniutmligiole manner; so as not to be 
understood. ‘ To talk unintelligibly. ' Locke, 
Unintentional (un-in-teu'shon-al). a. Not 
intentional; not designed; done or happen- 
ing without design. ‘ Unintentional lapses 
in the duties of friendship.' Dr. Knox. 
Unintentionally (un-in-ton'shon-Hi-ll), adv. 
Without design or purpose. ‘Ignorance 
may be productive of many evils uninten- 
tionally. Cogan. 

UnlntereBBedt (un-in'’t6r-e8t), a. Uninter- 
ested. ‘ Uninteressed respect.’ Dryden. 
Uninterested (un-in't^r-est-ed), a. 1 . Not 
interested; not having any interest or pro- 
perty in; not personally concerned; as, k) be 
uninterested in any business or in some 
calamity.— 2. Not having the mind or the 
passions engaged; as, to be uninterested in 
a discourse or narration. 

The greatest part of an audience is always w«j«- 
terested, though seldom knowing. Diyrit7t. 

Uninteresting (nn-fn’kr-est-lng), a. Not 
capable of eating an interest, or of engag- 
ing the mind or passions; as, an uninterest- 
ing story or poem. '‘Uninteresting barren 
truths, which generate no conclusion. ' 
Burke. 

Unintermitted (iin-in'k!r-mit"ed), a. Not 
intermitted; not interrupted ; not suspended 
for a time; continued; continuous. ‘An 
eternity of unintermitted misery.’ Mac- 
aulay. 

Unlntermittedly (un-in't6r-mit"ed-li). adv. 
Without beingintermitted;uninterruptedly. 
Unintermitting (un-in't6r-mit"ing), a. Not 
intermitting; not ceasing fora time; con- 
tinuing. 

To procure an 7t7ii7itf7-77/itti7ii' yjy . . . is beyond 
a Solomon. F€ltha*7i. 

Unlntermlxed(nn-in'kr-niik8t"), « Notin- 
termixetl ; not mingled. ‘ Unintermix'd 
with fictions.’ Daniel. 

Uninterpretable (un-in-kr'pret-a-bl), a. 
Incapable of being interpreted, Edin, Bev. 
Uninterpreted (un-in-kr'pret-ed), a. Not 
explained oi‘ interpreted. Seeker. 
Uninterrupted (un-in'kr-rupt"ed), a. Not 
interrupted; not broken; uninterinitted ; 
unceasing; incessant; speeiflcally, in bot. 
consisting of regularly incrensing or dimin- 
ishing parts, or of parts all of tlio same size. 
Uninterruptedly(un-in'kr-rnpt"ed-li),ady. 
Without interruption; without disturbance; 
uiiintermittedly. Paley. 

Unintbralled (un-in-thrf|kr), a. Not in- 
thralled; not enslaved. Milton. 
Unlntitled (nn-in-tit'ld), a. Having no 
title; without right or claim. Seeker. 
Unlntombed (im-in-tbmd'), a. Not in- 
tombed; not iuterreil or buried. 
Unlntrlcated t (un-in'trik-at-ed), a. Not 
l>erplexed; not obscure or intricate. ‘ Clear, 
unintricated designs.’ Hammond. 
Unlntroduced (un-iu'tro-dClsd"), a. Not in- 
troduced; obtrusive. Young. 

Uninured (un-in-urd'), a. Not inured; not 
hardened by use or practice. ‘ 'I'oo delicate 
and uuinur’d t<» toil.’ Cowper. 
Uninvented (un-ln-vent'ed), a. Not in- 
vented; not found out. Milton. 
Uninventive (un-in-vent'iv), a. Not in- 
ventive; not having the power of invention, 
of finding, discovering, or contriving. ‘ Thou 
sullen uninventive companion.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Uninvestlgable (un-in-ves'tl-ga-bl), a. In- 
capable of being investigated or seaiched 
out. • 'I’o whom God’s judgments are In- 
scrutable and his ways uninvest igable, ' 
Barrow. 

Unlnvite (un-in-vit'), v.t. To countermand 
the invitation of; to put off. 'Mnde them 
wnmmfe their guests.^ Pepys. [Rare.] 
Unlnvolved ( un-in-volvd'). a. N ot involved, 
com)>lic!ikMl or perplexed. ‘ Finances wn- 
involved.’ Dr. Knox. 

Unlo (u'nl-6), n. [L., lit, oneness, unity, 
from unus. one; hence, a fine large pearl, 
properly an unmatched pearl. See Union.] 
A genus of lamellibranchlate bivalve mol- 
luscs, of the family Unionidao, comprising 
U. margaritiferus, or pearl mussel. See 
UNIONII).*, 

Union (fin'yon), n. [Fr. union, from L. uniot 
oneness, unity, later a union, from unus. 
one; allied to £. oiu. See Onb.] 1 . The aoi 
of joining two or more things into one, and 
thus forming a compound body or a mixture; 


F&te, far, fat. fall; 
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the state of being united ; junction ; coali- 
tion; as, the union of soul and body. Union 
diff^B from connection, as it implies the 
bodies to be in contact, without an interven- 
ing body; whereas things may be connected 
by the intervention of a third body, as by a 
cord or chain. 

So we grew together 

Like to a double cnerry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition. Skak. 

2. Concord; agreement and conjunction of 
mind, will, affections, or interest. 

Self-love and social at her birth began ; 

Union the bond of all things, and of man. Pope. 

3. That which is united or made into one; 
something formed by a combination of va- 
rious parts or individual things or persons; 
the aggregate of the united parts; a coali- 
tion; a combination; a confederation; as, (a) 
a confederacy of two or more nations, or of 
the various states of a nation; in this sense 
the United States of America are sometimes 
called by way of pre-eminence ‘The Union.' 
(&) Two or more parishes consolidated into 
one for the better administration of the poor- 
laws. It is in the discretion of the Local 
Government Board to consolidate any two 
or more parishes into one union under a 
single board of guardians elected by the 
owners and rate-payers of the component 

g arishes. Each union has a common work- 
ou8e,and all the cost of the relief of the poor 
is charged upon the common fund, (c) Two 
or more parishes or contiguous benefices 
consolidated into one for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. (d) A permanent combination among 
workmen engaged in the same occupation 
or trade. See Trapes-union.— 4. A con- 
traction for Union Workhouse, a workhouse 
erected and maintained at the joint expense 
of parishes which have been formed into a 
union: in Scotland called a Combination 
Poor-house. ‘ The poor old people that they 
brick up in the union.' Dickens. — h. A 
kind of device for a flag either used by itself 
or formii^ the upper inner corner of an 
ensign ; a flag marked with this device. The 
union or union flap of Britain, the national 
banner of the United Kingdom, is formed 
by the union of the a 
cross of St. Geo^e | j| 

^nal^cross or sal- 
diagonal cross or 

white ^ ground). | Union Plug of Britain. 
'J'he national flag 

of England was the banner of St. George 
(heraldically descriljed as argent, a cross 
gules), and soon after the union of the 
crowns this was united with the Scottish 
national flag or banner of St. Andrew (in 
the language of heraldry azure, a saltire ar- 
gent), thus forming the first union flag. On 
the legislative union with Scotland in 1707 
a new design for the national or union flag 
was adopted, described in heraldic terms as 
azure, a saltire argent surmounted by a cross 
gules flmbricated or edged of the second. 
On the union with Ireland the red cross or 
saltire of St. Patrick was introduced, and as 
thus modified the flag now exists. The 
union flag, when used by itself or as an in- 
dependent flag, is the national banner al- 
ways used on shore. When it occupies the 
upper corner or canton next the staff of a 
retf, white, or blue field, the flag so formed 
is called the red, white, or blue ensign, and 
in this form it is only used on board ship. 
(See Jack.) The union of the United States 
is a blue field with white stars, the stars 
denoting the union of the States and pro- 
perly being equal in number to the states. 
The name seems also to be given to a cor- 
responding portion of any flag— 6. A joint, 
screw, or other connection uniting parts 
of machinery, or the like; a kind of coup- 
ling for connecting tubes together.— 7. A 
mixed fabric, in which cotton, flax, jute, 
silk, wool, &c., are united in various com- 
binations. — 8. In breweries, one of a series 
of casks placed side by side and supported 
on pivots or trunnions, in which fermenta- 
tion Is completed.' -9. t [See Unio.] A large 
fine pearl. 

In the cuji an union shall he throw. 

Richer than that which four su xessive kines 
In Denmark's crown have worn Skak. 

— Union, or Act of Union, in Eng. hist, (a) 
ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, flfo; J,job; 


the act by which Scotland was united to 
England, or by which the two kinedoras 
were incorporated into one, in 1707. (o) The 
act by which Ireland was legislatively united 
to Great Britain in Hypostatic union. 

See HyposTATlO.— Union down, a signal of 
distress at sea made by reversing the flag or 
turning the union downward.— Syn. Junc- 
tion, conjunction, connection, combination, 
coalition, confederacy, concord, harmony, 
alliance. — Union Jack. See JACK. 
Uniouidse (ft-ni-on'i-de), n. pi. [L. unio, a 
pearl, and Gr. eidos, likeness. See Unio.] 
A family of lamellibranchiate, bivalve mol- 
luscs. comprising the genera Unio, Anodon, 
Hyria, anti Iridina. Ine U. inargaritiferus 
is the pearl-mussel found in various British 
rivers, in the north of Europe,and in Canada. 
U. pictorum derives its name from its shell 
being used to hold paints. The Unionidro 
arc distinguished from the Mytilidse (mus- 
sels proper) by having a larger foot, which 
does not produce a byssus except in the very 
young state. The sexes are distinct; and aU 
the known members of the family are in- 
habitants of fresh water, being especially 
abundant in the rivers of North America. 
Unloniain (un'yon-izm), n. The principle 
of uniting or combining; specifically, the 
system of combination among workmen en- 
gaged in the same occupation or trade; 
trades-unionism. 

Unionist (fin'yon-ist), n. 1. One who pro- 
motes or advocates union.— 2. A member of 
a trades-union; a trades-unionist. 
UnlonistlC (un-yon-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
unionism or unionists; relating to or pro- 
moting union. 

Unlon-^jack (un'yon-jak), n. See Jack. 
Union- joint (un'yon -joint), n. Same as 
T-joint. 

Unlparous (u-nip'a-ms), a. [L. units, one, 
and pario, to bear.l 1. Producing one at a 
birth. ' Animals uniparous.' Sir T. Browne. 
2. In bot. having but one peduncle. 

Unlped (u'ni-ped), a. [L. units, one, and 
pes, pedis, a foot.] Having only one foot. 
(Often used as a noun.] 

Unipersonal (u-ni-p^r'son-al)^ a. [L. unus, 
one, and persona, a person. ] 1. Having 

but one person; existing in one person, as 
the Deity. —2. In gram, used only in one per- 
son: said chiefly of verbs used only in the 
third person singular; impersonal. 
Uniper8onalist(u-ni-i)6r'8on-al-ist), n. One 
who believes there is but a single person in 
the Deity. 

UnipUcate (u-nip'li-kat), a. [L. unus, one 
ana plica, a fold.] Consisting of or having 
one fold only. 

Unipolar (u-ni-poP6r), a. [L. unus, one, 
ancf E. polar (which see).] Applied to sub- 
stances of imperfect conducting power which 
are capable of receiving only one kind of 
electricity when made to form links in the 
voltaic chain. 

UniQUe (u-nek'), a. [Fr. , from L. unicus, 
from unus. one ] Without a like or equal; 
unmatched; sole; unequalled; single in its 
kind or excellence. 

In the lower jaw the crowns of the first two incisors 
I present the form of a conib, and are in this respect 
unique in the class Mammalia. Owen. 

Unique (U-nek'), n. A thing unique; a thing 
unparalleled or sole of its kind. ‘The 
phoenix the unique of birds. ’ De Quincey. 
[Hare.] 

But then there arc uniques, and extremely rare vol- 
umes which can be found only there (at the national 
libr.Hry of Paris) and in two or three other |)laces. 

A’. G. IVkite. 

Uniquely (u-nek' li). adv. In a unique 
manner; so as to be unique. 

Uniqueness (u-nek'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being unique. • 

Uniquity (u-nek'wi-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being unique; uniqueness. 

Uniquity will make them valued more. H. Walpole. 

Uniradiated (u-ni-ra'di-at-od), a. Having 
one ray. 

Uniseptate (u-nl-sep'tat). a. In bot. having 
but one septum or partition. 

Uniserial (u-ni-se'ri-al). a. Having only 
one row or series; uniseriate. 

Uniserlate (Q-ni-se'ri-at), a. Having a single 
line or series. 

Unlseriately (u-ni-se'rl-M-li), adv. In a 
unlserial manner; in a single line or series. 
Unisexual (fi-ni-seks'd-al), a. Having one 
sex only; specifically, in bot. applied to 
plants having separate male and female 
flowers. 

Unison (fl'ni-son), n. [L. unus, one, and 
sonus, sound.] 1. In music, (a) the state of 

fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then', th, thin; 


sounding at the same pitch ; accordance or 
coincidence of sounds proceeding from an 
equality in the number of vibrations made 
in a given time by a sonorous body. (&) Music 
in octaves for mixed voices or instruments. 
2. A single unvaried tone. Pope.—Z. Accord- 
ance; agreement; harmony. ‘ Unison of soul.’ 
Thomson. 

Unison (u'ni-son), a. 1, Sounding alone; 
unisonous. 

All sounds on fret by string or golden wire. 

Temper'd soft tunings, intermix’d with voice 

Choral or unison. Milton. 

2. In music, sounded together; coinciding 
or according in pitch or sound ; as, unison 
passages; said of two or more parts. 
Unlsonance (u-nis'o-uans), n. Accordance 
of sounds; unison. 

Unisonant (u-nis'6-nanty a. Being in 
unison; having the same degree of gravity 
or acuteness. 

Unisonous (u-nis'S-nus), a. 1. Being in 
unison; concordant; said of two or more 
sounds having the same pitch.— 2. Sounding 
alone; without harmony. 

These apt notes were about forty tunes, of one part 
only, and in one unisonous key. 7'. JVarton. 

Unit (u'nit), n. [L. unitas, unity, from unus, 
one. See Union. ] 1. A single thing or person 
regarded as having oneness for its main at- 
tribute ; a single one of a number, forming 
the basis of count or consideration; as, each 
of us is but a unit— 2. In aritft. the least 
whole number, or one, represented by the 
figure 1. Every other number is an assem- 
blage of units. This definition is applicable 
to fractions as well as to whole numbers. 
Thus, the fraction assemblage of 

seven units, each of which is one-tenth of 
the integer. —3. In math, and physics, any 
known determinate quantity by the constant 
repetition of which any other quantity of 
the same kind is measured; that magni- 
tude which is to be considered or reckoned 
as one when other magnitudes of the same 
kind are to be measured. It is not itself one, 
but is the magnitude which one or 1 shall 
stand fur in calculation. It is a length, 
or a surface, or a solid, or a weight, or a 
time, as the case may be, while 1 is only a 
numerical symbol.— .4 bsfmci unit, the unit 
of numeration; the number represented byl. 

- -Concrete or denominate unit, a unit which 
expresses also character, as one foot, one 
pound, one yard.— Decimal and duodecimal 
units, those in scales of numbers increasing 
or decreasing by ton or twelve. — Unit of 
measure, a certain conventional dimension 
or magnitude assumed as a standard by which 
other dimensions or magnitudes of the same 
kind are to be measured, as a foot, a gallon, 
an ounce, a pound, an hour, and the like. 
See Measure, \\eiqht.~~ Specific gravity 
unit: for solids or liquids, 1 cubic foot of dis- 
tilled water at 02' Fahr. = 1; of air and gases, 
1 cubic foot of atmospheric air at 62* Fahr. 
= 1. — The unit of minute or microscopic 
measurement, as for the lines in spectrum 
analysis, is the wave-length of light, the 
mean value of which is about of an 
mch.— Dynamic unit, one whicli forms a 
basis for expressing the q^uaiitlty of a force, 
as the unit of mechanical power (see FOOT- 
POUND), the unit known as horse-power (see 
Horse-power. ) The system of units recom- 
mended by a committee of the British As- 
sociation for scientific calculations, and 
known as the C. Q.S. system, adopts the centi- 
metre as the unit of length, the gramme as 
the unit of mass, and the second as the unit 
of time, these words being represented re- 
spectively by the above letters. In this sys- 
tem the unit uf area is the square centimetre, 
the unit of volume is the cubic centimetre, 
and the unit of velocity is a velocity of a cen- 
timetre per second. The unit of momentum 
is the momentum of a gramme moving with 
a velocity of a centimetre per second. The 
unit-force is that force which acting on a 
gramme for one second generates a velocity 
of a centimetre per second. This force is 
called a dyne (which see). The unit of work 
is the work done by the force of a dyne work- 
ing through a distance of a centimetre. This 
is called an erg (which see).— 'fhe unit of 
heat, or thermal unit, in Britain, the quan- 
tity of heat which corresponds to 1* Fahr. in 
the temperature of 1 lb. of pure water at 
about 39° Fahr. ; in France, the heat required 
to raise a gramme of pure water at about 
3'94* C., 1° C.— In elect: unit of resistance, 
see under Kesistance ; unit qf tension, a 
volt, which is to the tension of a DanielTs 
cell as -9268 is to 1 079 ; unit of quantity, that 

w, trig; wh, trAig; zh, azure.— See KXT. 
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quantity of electricity which with an electro- 
motive force of one volt will flow through a 
resistance of 1,000,000 ohms in one second, 
called Vk farad; unit cf current, a current of 
one farad per second ; untf of work, th at wh ich 
will produce a velocity of one metre (89 87 
inches) per second in a mass weighing one 
gramme (15 482 grains) after acting upon it a 
second of time. —EUctro-chemical unit, the 
quantity of cuiTent that will decompose 143 
grain of water or generate 1 02 cubic inch 
of gas per second, the amount of zinc con- 
sumed in each cell being -518 grain.— f/nt< 
jar, an instrument of various forms devised 
for measuring definite quantities of elec- 
tricity.— IT'/ufo/iZhmu’nafion. See Candle- j 
POWEE. 

Unltable (u-nit'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
united ; capable of union by growth or other- i 


If you will now unite in your complaints. 

And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them. SMajt. 

Unltet (Q-nit'), a. United; joint. 'Unite 
consent.’ Webster. 

Unite (fi-nit'), «. [See the verb.] A gold 
coin of the reign of James I., originally of 
the value of 20«., afterwards increased to 
26a. It bore on the obverse the figure of the 
king crowned with laurel, and on the re- 
verse the royal arms crowned with the 
legend ‘ Faciam eos in gentem unam/ It 
was afterwards called Jacobus, Broad Piece, 
and Laurel. 

Unlteablet (u-nit'a-bl), a. Capable df being 
united. Dr. H. More. 

United (u-nit'ed), p. and a. Joined or com- 
bined ; made one ; made to agree ; allied ; 
harmonious; as, a united household. 


by several titles. —7. A gold coin of the 
reign of James I. See UNITE. 

Univalent (fl-niv'a-lent), a. [L. unw, one, 
and valere, to be worth.] Relating to an 
element having an equivalence of one; capa- 
ble of being combined with or exchanged for 
one atom of another element; monatomic. 
Univalve (fl'ni-valv), a. Having one valve 
only, as a shell or pericarp. 

Univalve (u'ni-valv), n. A shell having one 
valve only; a mollusc with a shell composed 
of a single piece. The univalves formed one 
of the three divisions into which shells were 
divided by Linneeus, the other two divisions 
being bivalves and multivalves; but this is 
not a scientific classification, and has long 
been given up, the term being now used only 
as a convenient description of certain of the 
mollusca. The univalves Include most of 


Unitarian (u-ni-ta'ri-an), n. [From L. umfaa, 
unity, from unns, one.] 1. One who ascribes 
divinity to God the Father only; specifically, 
one of a religious sect or congeries of sects, 
distinguished by the denial of the received 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Unitarians may 
be divided into two classes: (l)The conserva- 
tive or orthodox Unitarians, who accept the 
general articles of the Christian creed (with 
the exception of the Trinity), such as mir- 
acles, the resurrection of Christ, and the 
plenary inspiration of Scripture. (2) The 
liberal or progressive Unitarians, whose 
creed is purely rationalistic. They consider 
Christ as a mere man, inspired as other 
great men are, though in a greater degree; 
they reject the doctrines of original sin, 
eternal punishments, the belief in miracles, 
and generally the whole supernatural ele- 
ment in Christianity. They deny the neces- j 
sity of an atonement, considering Christ’s 
death but as a martyrdom in defence of 
truth. This latter class forms the majority 
of the body in numbers, in intellect, and in 
position. —2. A monotheist; a believer in 
one God, as opposed to a polytheist, or a 
believer in many gods. In this sense it is 
applicable to all Christians, Jews, and Mo- 
hammedans, as well as Deists. Fleming. 
[Rare.] 

Unitaxlan (u-ni-ta'ri-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Unitarians or their doctrines. 
Unitarlanism (u-ni-ta'ri-an-izm), n. The 
doctrines of those who deny the divinity of 
Christ or the personality of the Holy Ghost; 
the tenets of the Unitarians. See Unita- 
rian. 

Unitarlanize (u-ni-ta'ri-an-iz),r.<. and i. To 
cause to conform, or to conform to Unita- 
rian ism. 

Unitary (u'ni-ta-ri), a. Of or relating to a 
unit; specifically, in chem. applied to that 
system of chemistry in which the molecules 
of all bodies are compared, as to their mag- 
nitude, with one molecule— water, for ex- 
ample— and all chemical reactions are as 
far as possible reduced to one typical form 
of reaction, namely, double decomposition. 
Watts' Diet of Chem. 

Unite (u-niU), V t. pret. <fc pp. united; ppr. 
uniting. [L. unio, uniturn, from unus, one. 
See Union.] 1. To combine or conjoin, so 
as to form one; to make to be one and no 
longer separate; to incorporate in one; as, 
to unite two kingdoms or two bodies of 
troops. ‘ Unite your troops of horsemen 
with his bands of foot’ Shak.~2. To con- 
nect, conjoin, bring together, or associate 
by some bond, legal or other; to Join in in- 
terest, affection, fellowship, or the like; to 
ally; to link together; to associate; to con- 
join; to couple; as, to unite families by mar- 
riage; to unite nations by treaty; to unite 
fresh adherents to a cause. 

Hymen did our hands 

Unite commutual in most iacred bands. Shak. 

Let the bond 

Of mutual firm accord, as heretofore. 

Unite them. CoTvptr. 

8. To make to agree or he uniform. 

The king proposed nothing more than to unite his 
kingdom in one form of worship. Clarendon. 

4. To cause to adhere; to attach; to connect 
together ; as, to unUe bricks or stones by 
cement. 

The p^tonaeum, which is a dry body, may be 
united with the muscuious flesh. U 'iseman. 

Unite (O-nitO, V.i. 1. To become one; to be- 
come incorporated; to grow together; to be 
consolidated; to coalesce; to combine; to 
commingle. ‘So God with man unites.' 
Milton.— 2. To join in an act; to concur; to 
act in concert. 


United, yet divided, twain at once— 

So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne. 

Cerwper. 

— United Brethren, a religious community 
commonly called Moravians. See Mora- 
vian. — United Presbyterians, the Presby- 
terian church formed in Scotland by the 
union of the Associate Synod and the Relief 
Church in May, 1847. See Seceder, and 
Relief Church under RELIEF. 

Unitedly (u-nit'ed-li), adv. In a united man- 
ner; with union or joint efforts; jointly; 
amicably. Dryden. 

Uniter ( u-nit'6r), n. The person or thing 
that unites or forms a connection. 

The Priest presides over the worship of the people; 
is the Uniter of them with tlie Unseen Holy. 

Ca rlyle. 

Unitlont (u-ni'shon). n. The act of uniting, 
or the state of being united; junction. 

As long as any different substance keeps off the 
unition, nope not to cure the wound. Wiseman. 

Unitlve (u'nit-iv), a. Having the power of 
uniting; causing or tending to unite; pro- 
ducing or promoting union. ‘ A unitive 
power.’ J. H. h'ewrnan. 
tfnltively (u'nit-iv-li), adv In a united or 
unitive manner. Cndworth. [Rare.] 
Unitize (iVnit-iz), v.t. 'To form into or re- 
duce to a unit; to make a unit of. 

UlHty (u'ni-ti). n. (L. unitas, from unus, 
one. ] 1. The state or property of being one; 
oneness; singleness, as opposed to plurality. 

Whatever we can consider as one thing, suggests 
to the understanding the idea of unity. Locke. 

An empirical acquaiiitajice witli facts rises to a 
scientific knowledge of facts, as soon as the mind 
discovers beneath the multiplicity of single produc- 
tion, the unity of an organic system. Mux Muller. 

2 Concord; conjunction; agreement; uni- 
formity; oneness of sentiment, affection, 
behaviour, and the like. ‘ There is such 
unity in the proofs.’ Shak. ' Unity as well 
in ceremonies as in doctrine.’ Hooker. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! Ps. cxxxiii. j. 

We, of all Christians, ought to promote unity 
among ourselves and others. Up. Sprat. 

3. In math, the abstract expression for any 
unit whatsoever; any definite quantity or ag- 
gregate of quantities or magnitudes taken as 
one, or for which 1 i.s made to stand in calcu- 
lation. 'The terms unit and unity are often 
used synonymously, but in general the num- 
ber 1 is unity when it is not applied to any 
particular object, and a unit when it is so 
applied. See Unit, S.— 4. The principle by 
which a uniform tenor of story and propriety 
of representation is preserved in literary 
compositions; conformity In a composition 
to these principles; a reference to some one 
purpose or leading idea in all the parts of a 
discourse or composition. The so-called 
Aristotelian law of unity of time, of place, 
and of action a drama was the mnda- 
mental rule or general idea from which the 
French classical dramatic writers and critics 
derived, or to which they referred, all their 
practical rules for the construction of a 
drama. This law demanded that there 
should be no shifting of the scene from 
place to place, that the whole series of 
events should be such as might occur within 
the space of a single day, and that nothing 
should be admitted irrelevant to the de- 
velopment of the single plot.— -6. In 7nusis 
and the fine arts, such a combination of 
parts as to constitute a whole or a kind of 
symmetry of style and character; the quality 
of any work by which all the parts are sub- 
ordinate t<) or promotlve of one general de- 
sign or effect— 6. In law, (a) the holding of 
the same estate in undivided shares by two 
or more; joint-tenancy (which see), (b) The 
joint possession by one person of two rights 
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Univalve Shell of Succinum undatum. 

A, Apex. K. Base. C, Aperture. D, Anterior 
canal. E, Posterior canal. F. Inner lij^ pillar lip. 
columcllar lip or labium, G, Outer lip or labruiii. 
1),E,F,G. Peristome or margin of aperture, W, Whorls 
or volutions, s, Sutures, or lines of separation. 
V', Varix.— Tlie last whorl of the shell, usually much 
larger than the rest, is culled the 'body whorl,’ the 
rest of the volutions constitute the ‘spire.’ 

the Gasteropoda, as land-snails, eea-snails, 
whelks, limpets, Ac. 'The majority of uni- 
valve shells are cone-shaped and spiral. In 
the simplest fonii the conical shape is re- 
tained without any alteration, as in the lim- 
pet. In most cases, however, the cone is 
elongated, sometimes forming a simple 
tube, as in Dentalium, but usually coiled up 
into a spiral. Sometimes, as in V'^ermetus, 
the coils or ‘whorls’ of the shell are hardly 
in contact, but most commonly they are so 
amalgamated that the inner side of each 
convolution is formed by the pre-existing 
wljorl. In some cases, as in the common 
fresh-water I’lanorbis, the whorls are coiled 
round a central axis in the same plane, and 
the shell is said to be discoidal. In most 
cases, however, the whorls are wound round 
an axis obliquely, a true spiral being formed, 
and the shell becoming tnrreted, trochoid, 
turbinated, Ac. 

Univalved (u'nl-valvd), a. Having only one 
valve; univalvular. 

Univalvular (u-ni-val'vu-Kr), a. Having 
one valve only; having a shell consisting of 
a single piece; as, a univalvular pericarp or 
shell. 

Universal (u-ni-v6r8'al), a. [L. universalis, 
universal, from universvs, universal, lit. 
turned into one — unus, one, and verto, 
versum, to tuni Comp, diverstis, different, 
turned away or apart. ] 1. Extending to or 
comprehending the whole number.quantity, 
or space; pertaining to or pervading all or 
the whole; all-embracing; all-reaching; as, 
universal ruin ; universal good ; universal 
benevolence. 

If all the world could have seen't the woe had been 
universal. Shak. 

The universal cause. 

Acts not by partial, but by general laws. Pope. 

2. Considered us or constituting a whole: 
entire; total; whole. ‘Sole monarch of the 
universal earih.' Shak. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony. 

This universal frame began. Dryden. 

8. Comprising particulars, or all the particu- 
lars; as, universal terms. 

F'rom thing.s particular 

She doth abstract the universal kinds. Davies. 

— Universal church, in theol. the church of 
God throughout the universe. — Universal 
dial, a dial by which the hour may be 
found by the sun In any part of the world or 
under any elevation of the pole, — Universal 
instrument, in astron. a species of altitude 
and azimuth Instrument constructed so as 
to combine portability with great power 
The peculiarities of this instrument are that 


FWe, fto, fat, fall; m6, met, hAr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bqll; oU, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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the telescope, instead of being a straight 
tube, is broken into two arms at right 
angles to each other in the middle of the 
length of the tube, and at the break a 
totally reflecting prism is placed, which 
turns the rays entering the object-glass in 
a rectangular direction along the eye -end 
of the telescope which forms part of the 
horizontal axis of the circle, so that the 
telescope becomes free to move through all 
altitudes. — Universal joint. See Joint. — 
Universal legatee, in Scots law, a legatee to 
whom the whole estate of a deceased party 
is given, subject only to the burden of other 
le^cies and debts. — Universal lever. See 
It'EiW'EiK.— Universal proposition, in logic, one 
in which the subject is taken in its widest 
extent and the predicate applies to every- 
thing which the subject can denote. A uni- 
versal proposition may be ajffirmative or nega- 
tive. Thus, ‘ all men are mortal ’ is a universal 
ajfflrrnative proposition ; ‘ no man is perfect ’ is 
a universal negative one. A universal propo- 
sition is opposed to a particular proposi- 
tion. See under PARTICULAR. — Xfniversal 
successor, in Scots law, an heir who succeeds 
to the whole of the heritage of a person 
who dies intestate. — A universal umbel, 
in hot a primary or general umbel; the first 
or largest set of rays in a compound umbel: 
opposed to partial. A universal involucre 
is not unfrequently placed at the foot of a 
universal umbel. — Common, General, Uni- 
versal. See under Common. 

Universal (u ni-vfers'al), n. l.f The whole; 
the system of the universe. 

To wh.^t end li.id the anjfel been set to keep the 
entrance into Paradise after Adam’s expulsion if the 
universal had been paradise? Raleigh. 

2. In philos. a general notion or idea; that 
which by its nature is fit to be predicated 
of many; that which by its nature has a fit- 
ness or capacity to be in many. Universals 
have been divided into metaphysical, or 
those arclietypal forms existing in the di- 
vine mind and forming the patterns after 
which all things were created; physical, or 
certain common natures diffused over or 
shared in by many, as rationalUy by all 
men; and logical, or general notions framed 
by the human intellect, and predicated of 
many things, on tlie ground of their possess- 
ing common properties, as animal, which 
may be predicated of man, Hon, horse, Ac. 
In anc. philos. the universals were called 
predicables, and were arranged in five classes, 
genus, species, differentia, proprium, and 
accidens. 

The .same c<.>Iour being observed to-day in chalk 
or snow whi'. li the minci yesterday received from 
milk, it considers that ap|)earancc alone makes it 
a reiiresentative of all of that kind, and having given 
it the name of whiteness, it by that sound signifies the 
same quality wheresoever to be imagined or met with, 
and thus u '//irrjvi/.ir, whether ideas or tcrms,arc made, 

Locke. 

3. In logic, a universal proposition. See 
under adjective. 

Universallan (iVni-v6r-8a"li-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to ruiversalism. [Hare.] 

Universailsm (u-ni-vt^rs'al-izm), n. In theol. 
the doctrine of the Universalists; the belief 
that all men will be saved or made happy in 
a future life. 

Universallst (u-ni-v^rs'al-ist), n. l. One 
who holds the doctrine that all men will 
be saved, in opposition to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment; specifically, one of a 
sect founded about 1750 who believe iu the 
ultimate salvation of all men and created 
spirits, and who direct their criticism against 
an eternal hell, and in some cases even against 
any suffering after death. The name Univers- 
aluts is sometimes applied to the Amiinians 
In conseiiuence of the universality which they 
ascribe to the operation of divine grace and 
their opposition to the doctrine of particular 
election.— 2. t One who affects to understand 
all statements or propositions. 

A modern freethinker is un universalist in specu- 
lation ; .nny proposition whatsoever he is ready to 
decide : self-assurance supplies all want of abilities. 

Bentley. 

UniverBalUt (u-ni-v^rs'al-ist), a. Of or per- 
taining to Universalism ; as, universalist 
views; universalist church. 

TTvilvAr aaHtt tlft (tl-ni-v6r8'al-i8"tik), a. Of, 
relating to, or affecting the whole; uni- 
versal. ‘ P^oistlc and univeraalistic hedon- 
ism.' Prqjr Jevons. 

Unlveriality (u'ni-v^(r-8al"i-ti), n. The 
state of being universal or extending to the 
whole; as, the nniversality of a proposition; 
the universality of the deluge. 

UuivanialllO (u-nl-v^rs'al-Iz), v.t To make 
universal; to generalize. Berkeley. 


Univunally (fi-ni-vdrs'al-li), adv. In a uni- 
versal manner; with extension to the whole ; 
in a manner to comprehend all; without ex- 
ception ; as, air is a fluid universally diffused ; 
God’s laws are universally binding on his 
creatures. 

Unlversalnegfl (u-ni-v^rs'al-nes), n. Uni- 
versality. 

UniverBe (u'ni-vfirs), n. [Fr. univers, from 
L. universum, the universe, neut. of the adj. 
universus, all together.all taken collectively, 
the whole. See Universal.] The general 
system of things; all created things viewed as 
constituting one system or whole; the whole 
creation; the world; the topanof the Greeks 
and the mundus of the Latins. 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. Shak. 

— World, Universe, Creation. World pro- 
perly slgnittes this globe and everything in- 
habiting it, as animals and vegetables, or 
immediately associated with it, as the atmo- 
sphere, Ac. Universe designates the entire 
ntass of worlds, with everything associated 
with them, comprehending all stars, planets, 
satellites, comets, Ac., regarded as one sys- 
tem. Creation, in its most extended sense, 
is nearly synonymous with universe, differing 
from it principally in not comprehending the 
Great First Cause and the idea of space. It 
is often used in a sense limited by the epithet 
or qualifying word preceding it; as, the brute 
creation, the rational creation. 

University (u-ni-v^risi-ti), n. [L. univer- 
sitas, the whole of anything as contrasted 
with its parts, the universe; later, an associa- 
tion, corporation, company. Ac.] l.f The 
whole; the universe. ‘Speaking with respect 
to the university of things.' Barrow. —2. t A 
corporation; aguild. -- 3. In the modern sense 
of the term, an establishment or corporation 
for the purposes of instruction in all or some 
of the moat important branches of science 
and literature, and having the power of con- 
ferring certain honorary dignities, termed de- 
grees, in several facultie.s, as arts, medicine, 
law, and theology. In most cases the corpo- 
rations constituting universities include a 
body of teachers or professors for giving in- 
struction to students; but this is not essen- 
tial to a university, the staff of London Uni- 
versity being merely an examining body. 
In the middle ages, when the term began to 
be used in reference to seminaries of learn- 
ing, it denoted either the whole body of 
teachers and learners, or the whole body of 
learners, with corporate rights and under 
by-laws of their own, divided either by 
faculty or by country (hence the ‘nations’ 
into which the students were classed), or 
both together, its meaning being determined 
by the words with which it was connected. 
At a later period the expression universitas 
literarum (the whole of literature or learn- 
ing) was used to indicate that all the most 
important branches of knowledge were to be 
taught in these establishments; and it would 
seem that the twofold application of uni- 
versitas led to the distinctive meaning of 
the term as now used. Some, forming their 
notion of the word university merely from 
the English universities, suppose that it 
necessarily means a collection and union of 
colleges, that it is a great corporation em- 
bodying in one the smaller and subordinate 
collegiate bodies; but this is not correct, for 
many universities exist in which there are no 
colleges. This Is the case with most of the 
German universities, and in the Scottish uni- 
versities there are no foundations which bear 
any resemblance to the English colleges. 
Besides, the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge existed before a single college was en- 
dowed. The oldest of the European univer- 
sities were those of Bologna and Paris, and 
these formed models on which many other 
universities that subsequently sprung up in 
various parts of Europe were established, 

UniverBityless(u-ni-v6r'8i-ti-le8),a. Having 
no university. Fuller. [Rare.] 
Unlversolo^cal (u-ni-v6r8'6-loj"i-kal). a. Of 
or pertaining to the science of universology. 

UnlverBOlO^Bt (u'ni-v6r-8ol"o-jl8t), n. One 
versed in the science of universology. 

UnlverBOlOgy (u'ni-v6r-soro-ji), 71. [L. wnt- 
versinn, the universe, and Gr. logos, dis- 
course.] The science of the universe, or the 
whole system of created things ; a science 
covering the whole ground of philosophy, of 
the sciences in their general aspects, and of 
social polity, or the collective life of the 
human world, ff. Spencer. 

Unlvt>oaoy (fl-niv'o-ka-si), n. The quality 
or state of being uni vocal. [Rare.] 


Uniyooal (u-niv^o-kal), a. [L. unus, one, and 
vox, voois, a voice, a word.] 1. Having one 
meaning only; having the meaning certain 
and unmistakable. ‘A univocal precept,' 
Jer. Taylor. A univocal word is opposed 
to an equivocal, which has two or more sig- 
nifleations.-— 2. Having unison of sounds, as 
the octave in music and its replicates.—- 
8. Certain; not to be doubted or mistaken, 
‘The true mothers, the univocal parents of 
their productions. ’ Jer. Taylor. 

Univocal (fl-nlv'o-kal), n. A word having 
only one signification or meaning; a generic 
word, or a word predicable of many different 
species, as fish, tree. 

UnlTOCally (fl-niv'o-kal-li), adv. 1. In a 
univocal manner; in one sense; not equivo- 
cally; unmistakably. 

The same word may be employed either univo- 
rally , equivocally, or analogously. IVhately. 

2. In one tenor. Ray. [Rare.] 
Univooation (u-niv'o-ka"8honJ n. Agree- 
ment of name and meaning. Whiston. 
Unjaundiced (un-jan'dist), a. Not jaun- 
diced; hence, not affected by envy, jealousy, 
or the like. ‘ An unjaundiced eye.’ Cowper. 
UnJealOUB (un-jeTus), a. Not jealous; not 
suspicious or mistrustful. Clarendon. 
Unjoin (un-join'), v.t. To separate; to dis- 

U^Ointt (un-jointO, v.t. To disjoint. ‘ Un- 
jointing the bones.' Fuller. 
Ulljolnted(un-joint'ed),25. and a. 1. Having 
no joints; as, an unjointed stem of a plant. 
2. Deprived of a joint ; disjointed ; discon- 
nected; hence, incoherent. ‘ This bald, un- 
jointed ia\k.’ Shak. 

Unjoyful (un-joi'ful), a. Not joyful; sad. 

‘ Tills unjoyful set of people. ’ Steele. 
Unjoyous (un-joi'us), a. Not joyous; not 
gay or cheerful. 

Where nothing can be hearty it must be unjoyous 
and injurious to any perceiving person. Milton. 

UnJudged (un-jujd'), a. Not judged; not 
judicially determined. ‘Causes U7ijudged 
. . . and sleeping laws.' Prior. 

Unjust (un-just'i, a. 1. Not just; as, (a) not 
acting or disposed to act according to law 
and justice; not conforming to divine pre- 
cept or moral law. 

He niaketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just ami on the un- 
just. Mat. V. 45. 

(5) Contrary to justice and right; wrongful; 
unjustifiable ; as, an unjust sentence, or 
cause. ‘Quarrels unjust against the good 
and loyal.' Shak.— 2. \ Dishonest. ‘Dis- 
carded unjust servingmen. ’ Shak. —3. tFalse; 
faithless; perfidious. ‘ O passing traitor, per- 
jured and unjust. ’ Shak. —4. t Not according 
to or founded on fact; untrue. Shak. 
Unjusticet (un'jus-tis), n. Injustice. ‘To 
free his justice from seeming ^injustice.’ 
Hales. 

Unjustifiable (un-ju8'ti-fl"a-bl), a. Not ius- 
tifiable; not capable of being justified or 
proved to be right; not to be vindicated or 
defended; as, an unjustifiable motive or ac- 
tion. ‘ The foolish and unjustijiable doctrine 
of indulgences.’ Jer. Taylor. 
UnJustifiablenesB (un-juB'ti-fi"a-bl-ne8), n. 
The quality of not being justifiable. Claren- 
don. 

Unjustifiably (un-ju8'ti-fi"a bli), adv. In a 
manner that cannot be justified or vindi- 
cated. Burke. 

Unjustly (un-justai), adv. In an unjust 
manner; wrongfully. Milton. 

Unked (ungk'ed), a. [Corrupted for un- 
couth.] 1. Unusual; odd; strange; ugly.— 
2. Lonely; solitary. Cowper. Written vari- 
ously Unh dh, Unkid, Unkad. [Obsolete or 
provincial. ] 

unkemmedt (un-kem'ed), a. Unkempt. 

‘ With long unkemmed hairs.’ May. 
Unkempt (un-kemt'). a. Uncombed; hence, 
rough; unpolished. [Obsolete or poetical. ] 
But, ah 1 too well I wot . . . 

. . . My rimes been rugged and unkempt. 

Spenser. 

Unkenn^d, Unkent (un-kend', un-kento, a. 
[Un, and ken, to know.] Unknown. ‘A 
Bwaine unArenf.' W. Browne. ‘Miseries un- 
ke7%d before they come.’ Daiiiel. [Old En- 
glish and Scotch.] 

Unkennel (un-ken'nel), v.t. 1. To drive or 
force from a kennel ; to take out of a ken- 
nel. ‘We’ll unkennel the fox.' Shak. — 
2. To rouse from secrecy or retreat. ' If his 
occult guilt do not Itself uiikennel. ’ Shak. 
Unkept ( un-kept'), a. 1. Not kept ; not re- 
tained ; not preserved. — 2. Not sustained, 
maintained, or tended. * He . . . stays me 


oh, oAain; 6h, 3c. loc/i; ft, go; J.Job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, «Aen; th, fMn; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, azure. --See KBT. 
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here at home urikept' Shah. — S. Not ob- 
served; not obeyed, as a command. Hooker. 
Unlcetllt (ung'keth), a. Uncouth; strange. 
See Unked. 

Unkidt (uug'kid). See Unked. 

Unkind {un-kind'), a. 1. 1 Violating the laws 
of kind or kindred; unnatural. Chaucer; 
Gower . — 2.t Not recognizing the duties 
arising out of kinship. — 3. Wanting in kind- 
ness, benevolence, affection, or the like; not 
kind; harsh; cruel. 

Rich gifi.s wax poor wlien givers prove uuf^iud. 

.Shak. 

Unkindline8S(un-kind'li-nes), n. Character 
of being unkindly; uuklndness; unfavour- 
ableness. ‘ Killed witli unutterable unkind- 
linese. ’ Tennyson. 

Unkindly (un-klnd'li), a. 1. Not kind ; un- 
kind; ungracious; as, an unkindly manner. 
2.t Unnatural; contrary to nature. ‘And 
gan abhor her brood’s unkindly enme.’ Spen- 
ser.— Unfavourable; maligiiant. ‘Every 
bleak, unkindly fog. ’ Milton. 

Unkindly (un-kind'li), adv. 1. Without 
kindness; without affection; as, to treat 
one unkindly.— 2. f In a manner contrary to 
nature; unnaturally. Milton. 

Unkindness (un-klnd'nes), n. 1. The state 
or quality of being unkind ; want of kind- 
ness ; want of natural affection ; want of 
good-will. —2. Unkind act; disobliging treat- 
ment; disfavour. ‘ A small unkindness is a 
great offence. ' Cowper. 

Unklndredt (un-kin'dred), a. Not of the 
same kindred, blood, race, or kind; not re- 
lated. ‘ One ... of blood unkindred to your 
royal house.' Howe. 

Unking (un-king'), r.t. To deprive of royalty. 

They would unkiug my father now 
To make you way. Southern. 

UnWnglike, Unkingly (un-king'lik, un- 
king'li), a. Unbecoming a king; not noble. 
Unldngsllipt (un-king'ship), n. The quality 
or condition of being unkinged. 

Unkingship was proclaimed, and his majesty's 
statues tnrown down. Evelyn. 

Unkiss t (un-kis'), v.t. To retract or annul 
by kissing again, as an oath taken by kissing 
the book. 

Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me ; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss 'twas made. Shak. 

Unkissed (uu-kist'), p. aud a. Not kissed. 
Foul breath is noisome; therefore I will depart 
unkisstd. Shak. 

Unknelled (un-neld'), a. Untolled; not 
having the bell tolled for one at death or 
funeral. Byron. 

Unknightly (un-nini), odr. In a manner 
unlike or unbecoming a knight or knight- 
hood. Tennyson. 

Unknlt (un-nit'), V. t. To separate so as to 
be no longer knit; hence, to smooth or open 
out. 

Unknit that threatening, unkind brow, Shak. 

Unknot (un-not'). v.t. To free from knots ; 
to untie. 

Unknotty (un-not'i), a. Having no knots. 

‘ Unknotty fir.’ Sandys. 

Unknowt (un-n6'), v.t. l. To become ignor- 
ant of, or unacquainted with, as sometliing 
already known; to lose the knowledge of. 
Can 1 unknow it? — No, but keep it secret. Dryden. 
2.t Not to know; to have no knowledge of 
or acquaintance with. Wickliffe. 
UnknowabUity (un-nd'a-bir'I-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being unknowable. J. S. 
MUl. 

Un^owable (un-n6'a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being known ; not capable of i)eing ascer- 
tained or discovered. 

Their objects, transcending the sphere of all ex- 
perience actual or pos,siblc. consequently do not fall 
under the categories, in other words arc positively 
unknowable. Sir It'. Hamitton. 

Unknowing (un-no'ing), a. Not knowing; 
ignorant; with of before an object. 

I.,et me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about, shak. 

His hounds, unknowing lyhts change, pursue 
The chase, and their mistaken master slew. 

Dryden. 

Unknowingly ( un-n6'lng-li ), adv. Ignor- 
antly; without knowledge or design. 
Unknowingly she strikes, and kills by chance. 

Dryden. 

Unknowledged t (un-nol'ejd), a. Not ac- 
knowledged or recognized. B. Jomon. 
Unknown (Un-n6n0, l. Not known; not 
become an object of knowledge; not recog- 
nized, discovered, or found out. — 2. Not 
ascertained, with relation to extent, degree. 


quantity, or the like; hence, incalculable; 
inexpressible; immense. 

The planting of hemp and flax would be an un- 
known advantage to the kingdom. Bacon. 

3. t Not to be made known, expressed, or 
communicated. 

For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 
Grant me this boon. Shak. 

4. Not having had sexual commerce. ‘ I am 
yet unknown to woman.’ Shak. — 'J'he word 
is used adverbially in the phrase unknown 
fo~ without the Imowledge of. ‘That he, 
unknown to me, should be in debt.’ Shak. 

The man of the house had . . . unknown to Sir 
Roger, put him up in a sign-post. Addison. 

UnknO'Wimess (un-non'nes), n. The state 
or condition of being unknown. Camden. 
UnlaborlOUS (un-la-bo'ri-us), a. Not labo- 
rious; not toilsome; not difficult; easy. 

All things seem easy and unlaborious to them. 

Milton. 

Unlaboured (un-la'b6rd), a. 1. Not pro- 
duced by labom* or toil. 

Unlaboured harvests shall the fields adorn. Dryden. 

2. Not cultivated by labour; not tilled. 

Let thy ground not lie unlaboured, y. Philips. 

3. Spontaneous; voluntary; natural; hence, 
ea.sy; free; not cramped or stiff. 

And from the theme unlabour'd beauties rise. 

Ticket. 

UnlabO'url^(un-la'b6r-ing), a. Not labour- 
ing or moving with great exertion. 


according to Blackstone and Cowel, the 
meeting of three or more persons to commit 
an unlawful act; according to Stephen any 
I meeting of great numbers of people with 
j such circumstances of terror as cannot but 
j endanger the public peace, and rai x) fears 
and jealousies among the subjects of the 
realm. 

Unlawfully (un-lft'ful-li),adr. 1. In an un- 
lawful manner; in violation of law or right; 
illegally. ‘Judges incompetent to judge 
their king unlawfully detained.’ Daniel . — 
2. Illegitimately; not in wedlock. 

1 had rather my brother die by the law, than my 
son .should be unlawfully born. Shak. 

Unlawfulness (un-lft'ful-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being unlawful; illegality; 
contrariety to law. ‘The unlawfulness of 
lying.’ South.— 2. Illegitimacy. 

Unlay (un-la'), v. t. Naut. to untwist, as the 
strands of a rope, &c. ‘To unlay a cable.’ 
Anson. 

Unlearn (un-16m'), v.t. l. To divest one’s 
self of the acquired knowledge of ; to make 
one’s self become ignorant of, or lose a(s 
quaintiince with or experience in ; to undo 
or reverse training, skill, or learning in ; to 
forget the knowledge of. 

He (Pope) used to say that he had ?>ccii seven 
years ... in unlearning all he liad been acquiring 
for twice that time. ICarburron. 

2.t To fail to learn; not to learn. Dr. H. 
More. 


A mead of mildest charm delays the unlabouring 
feet. Coleridge. 

Unlace (un-las'), v.t. l. To loose from lacing 
or fastening by a cord, string, band, or the 
like, passed through loops, holes, <tc. ; to 
open or unfasten by undoing or untying the 
lace of; as, to unlace a garment or helmet. 
Tennyson. —2. To loosen the dress of; to 
undress. Sir /'. Sidney. Hence— 3. To di- 
vest of due covering; to expose to injury or 
damage. 

What’s the matter. 

That you unlace your reputation thus? Shak. 

Unlade (uii-lad'), v.t. l. To unload; to take 
out the cargo of. ‘ Lading and unlading the 
tall barks.’ Tennyson. — 2. To unload; to 
remove, as a load or burden; to discharge. 

There the ship was to unlade her burden. 

Acts xxi. 3. 

Unlaid (un-lM'), a. 1 . Not laid or placed; 
not ffxed. ‘ The first foundations of the 
world Ijeing yet unlaid.' Hooker.— 2. Not 
allayed ; not pacified ; not exorcised ; not j 
suppressed. ‘ Meagre hag, a stubborn, un- j 
laid ghost’ Milton.— S. Not laid out, as a 
corpse. B. Jomon. 

Unliunented (un-la-ment'ed), a. Not la- 
mented; whose loss is not deplored. 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away. Pope. 

Unland (un-land'), v.t. 'To deprive of lands. 
Fuller. 

Unlap (un-Iap'). r.t To unfold. ^Tapestry 
. . . unlapt and laid open ' Hooker. 

Unlarded fun-lard'ed), a. Not larded, or 
dressed with lard ; hence, not mixed with 
something by way of improvement; not in- 
termixed or adulterated. 

Speak the language of the company you arc m ; 
speak it purely and unlarded with any other, 

Chesier/ield. 

Unlash (un-lash'), v.t. Naut. to loose, un- 
fasten, or separate, as something lashed oi' 
tied down. , j 

Unlatch (un-laclT). v.i. To open or loose 
by lifting the latch. 

Meantime my worthy wife our arms mislay'd . . . 

The door unlatched. Dryden. 


Unlearned (un-ltsrn'ed), a. 1 . Not learned; 
ignorant; illiterate; not instructed; inex- 
perienced. Tennyson. — 2. Not suitable to 
a learned man. 

1 will prove the.se versc.s to be very unlearned, 
neither savouring of poetry, wit, or invention. Shak. 

8. (un-16rnd'. ) Not gained by study; not 
known. 

They learned mere words, or such things chiefly as 
were better unlearned. Milton. 

Unleamedness (un-l^rn'ed-nes). n. Want 
of learning; illiterateness. ‘My stammer- 
ing muse’s poor unleamedness. ’ Sylvest^r. 

Unleash (un-leslT). v. t. To free from a leash, 
or as from a leash; to let go. 

Unleavened (un-lev'nd), a. Not leavened; 
not raised by leaven, barm, or yeast. Ex. 
xii. 39. 

Unlectnred ( un-lek'turd ), a. 1 . Not ad- 
dressed in a lecture or lectures. — 2, Not 
taught or inculcated by lecture. ‘ A science 
yet unlectured in our schools. ’ Young. 

Unleisuredt (un-le'zhurd), a. Not having 
leisure: occupied. ‘ Wovunleisurcd thoughts.' 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Unleisurednesst(un-le'zhurd-ne8), n. Want 
of leisure. Boyle. 

Unless (un-les'), conj. [A word not older 
than the beginning of the 15th century aud 
compounded of on less, upon less (than), 
the older forms being onles, onlesse = on 
lower terms, on any lower condition ; Fr. d 
moinsque. Sir John Maundeville (who wrote 
1856) has ‘lint that may not bee upon lesse 
than wee mowe falle upon lieveue fro the 
erthe.’ Less than, less that, and less alone 
were also used.] 1. If it be not that; if it 
be not the case that ; were it not the fact 
that; if . , . not; supposing that . . . not; 
except; excepting. 

Unle.T.v thou tell’st me wlmre thou had'st this ring 

Thou dicst within this hour, .Shak. 

No poet ever sweetly sung 
Unless he were, like Plurbus, young, 

Nor ever nymph insfjired to rhyme, 

Unless like Venus, in her prime. Swift. 

2.t For fear that; in case; lest. 


Unlaurelled (un-lft'reld), a Not crowned 
with laurel ; not honouretl. * Unlaurelled 
to descend in vain, by all forgotten.’ Byron. 
Unlavlslied (un-lav'isht), a. Not lavished; 
not spent WHstefulIy. 

Unlavished wisdom never works in vain. Thomson. 

Unlaw t fun-lft'), v.t. 1 . To deprive of the 
authority or character of law. 


j Beware you do not onre tlie .same gainsay, 

I Unless with death he do your rashness pay. 

Greene. 

I 3. By omission of a verb U7iless may have 
I the force of a preposition, - except, but for. 
Thus in the sentence: ‘ Here nothing breeds 
unless the nightly owl' (Shak.), we may re- 
gard ‘ unless ' as a prejpositlon, or may supply 
‘ it be’ after ‘unless,'^ or ‘ breed ’ after ‘owl.’ 


That which is impious or evil absolutely, either 
against faith or manner, no law can possibly permit, 
that intends not to unlaw itself. Milton. 

2. In Scots law, to fine. j 

Unlaw (un-lft'), n. In Scots law, (a) any 1 
transgression of the law; any Injury or act 
of injustice. (5) A fine or amerciament 
legally fixed and exacted from one who has 
transgressed the law. 

Unlawful (un-lft'ful), a. 1 . Not lawful; con- 
trary to law; illes^; not permitted by law, 
human or divine ; as, an unlawful act ; an 
wilawful oath; an unlawful society.— 2. Be- 
gotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. ' Un- 
lawful issue.’ Shak.— Unlawful assembly, 


Nor the division of n battle knows 

More than a spinster; unless the bookish theoric. 

Shak. 

Except and unless weie common formerly 
as conjunctions, nearly or quite interchange- 
able (‘Except thou make thyself a pHneo 
over us.’ Nura. xvi. 18), but the former is 
now comparatively seldom used In that way 
(at least with tlie verb directly expressed), 
having usually a prepositional force. In the 
Bible except (conj.) occurs eight or ten times 
as often as unless. The special function of 
except is to introduce an exception to a 
general statement; of unless to introduce a 
restric^on, limitation, or alternative. * So 


Fate, far, fat, faU; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; tffbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. ley. 
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that he could not be impleaded in any civil 
court except on criminal charges. ' Hallarn. 

‘ And made it hard for any nation to be 
thenceforth safe except by its sheer strength. ’ 
Kinglake. 

A relief was a sum of money (ttnless where charter 
or custom introduced diflerent tribute) due from 
every one of full &c. Hallarn. 

Except when it happens that the people are turned 
aside for a moment . . . the foreigner has good 
grounds for inferring that, whatever the policy of 
England may be, it will not be altogether unstable. 

Kinglake. 

In Europe, all States except the five great Powers 
arc exempt from the duty of watching over the 
general safety; and even a State which is one of the 
five great Powers is not practically under an obliga- 
tion to sustain the cause of justice unless its percep- 
tion of the wrong is reinforced by a sense of its own 
interests. Kinglake. 

UxileSBOned (un-les'nd), a. Not taught; not 
instructed. ‘ Xnunle88oned^\v\, unschooled, 
unpractised.’ Shak. 

Unlettered (un-let'6rd), a. Unlearned; un- 
taught; ignorant. ‘The loose unlettered 
hinds.’ Milton. ' An unleitered man.' Car- 
lyle. 

Unlibidlnous (un-li-bid'in-us), a. Not li- 
bidinous; not lustful. ‘Love unlihidinous 
reigned.' Milton. 

Unlicensed (un-ll'senst), a. l. Not licensed; 
not having a license or legal permission; 
specifically, not entitled to deal in certain 
commodities or engage in a certain business, 
from not possessing special qualifications or 
the like ; as, an unlicensed medical practi- 
tioner; an unlicensed innkeeper. — 2. Done 
or undertaken without, or in defiance of, due 
license or permission ; as, an unlicensed 
traffic. 

Unlicked (un-likt'), a. Not licked; not 
brought to proper shape by licking : from 
the old popular notion that the she-bear 
licked her cubs into shape; hence, ungainly; 
raw ; unmannerly ; uncultivated. ‘ Like to 
a chaos or unlicked hear-wiielp.’ Shak. 

Unlightflome (uu-lit'suni), a. Dark; gloomy; 
wanting light. 

First the sun, 

A mighty sphere, he frrtincd, unlightsopue first. 

Milton. 

Unlike (un-lik'), a. l. Not like; dissimilar; 
having no reseraldance. 

So the twin humours, in our Terence, .trc 
Unlike ; thi.s harsh and rude, that smooth and fair. 

Sir y. Denham. 

2. Improbable; unlikely. 

What bcfcl the empire of Almaigne were not un- 
like to befal to Spain. Bacon. 

— Unlike quantities, in m-ath. quantities ex- 
pressed by different letters or cornbinutioiis 
of letters, or by tlie same letters with dif- 
ferent powers. — Unlike signs, the signs plus 
(-f ) and minus (— ). 

UnllkellllOOd (un-lik'li-hqd), n. The state 
of being unlikely or improbable ; improba- 
bility. ‘ Tlie extreme unlikelihood that such 
men should engage iu such a measure.’ 
Paley. 

Unlikeliness (un-lik'ii-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being unlikely; improbability. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 
bourhood of demonstration, (|uite down to improba- 
bility ami unlikeliness. Locke. 

2. t The state of being unlike; dissimilarity. 
Bp. Hall. —3, t The state of being not likable 
or lovable. Chaucer. 

Unlikely (un-lik'li), a. 1. Such as cannot be 
reasonably expected; improbable; as, an 
unlikely event; the thing you mention is very 
unlikely. Not holding out a prospect of 
success or of a desired result; likely to fail; 
unpromising. 

Effects arc miraculous and strange, when they grow 
by unlikely nicans. Hooker. 

3. t Not calculated to inspire liking or affec- 
tion : not likable or lovable. Chaucer. 

Unlikely (un-lik'li), adv. With no or little 
likelihood; improbably. 

The pleasures . . . not unlikely may proceed from 
the discoveries each shall communicate to another. 

Pope. 

Unlikeni (un-lik'u), v.t. To feign; to pre- 
tend. Wickliffe. 

UnlikeneSB (tm-lSk'nes), n. Want of resem- 
blance; dissimilarity. 

And he supplied mv want the more 

As his unlikeness fitted mine. Tennyson. 

Unlimber (un-llm'b6r), a. Not limber; not 
flexible; not yielding. Sir U. Woiton. 

Unlimbsr (un-lim'b6r), v.t. Milit. to take 
of! the limbers; as. to unlimber the guns. 

Unlimitablet (un-llm'lt-a hi), a. Admitting 
no limits; boundless: illimitable. ‘Nown- 
limitahie QxempiXou.* Milton. 'Unlimited 
and wilimitabU.' Locke. 


Unlimited (un>lim'it*ed), a. 1. N ot limited ; 
having no bounds; boundless. 

So unlimited is our impotence, . . . that it fetters 
our very wishes. Boyle. 

2. Undefined; indefinite; not bounded by 
proper exceptions. 

With gross and popular capacities, nothing doth 
more prevail than unlimited generalities, because of 
their plainness at the first sight. Hooker. 

3. Uncoiifined; not restrained. ‘An un- 
guarded, unlimited will.' Jer. Taylor.—- 
Unlimited problem, in math, a problem 
which may have an infinite number of solu- 
tions. 

Unlimltedness (un-lim'it-ed-nes), n. The 
state of being unlimited or boundless, or of 
being undefined. South. 

Unllne (un-lln'), v.t. To take the lining out 
of; hence, to empty. ‘It unlines their 
purses. ’ Davies. 

Unllneal ( un-lin'6-al ), a. Not lineal; not 
coming in the order of succession. Shak. 

Unllnlng (un-lin'ing), n. In hot. a term ap- 
plied by Lindley to a process consisting in 
the separation of a layer from the inside of 
a petal. Called also Chorisis, Chorization, 
and Deduplication. See CIIORISIS. 

Unlink (un-lingk'), v.t. To separate the 
links of; to loose, as something fastened by 
a link; to unfasten; to untwist. 

Seeing Orlando, it (the snake) unlinked itself. 

Shak. 

Unllquefied (un-lik'we-fid), a. Unmelted ; 
not dissolved. ‘Remained in the melted 
matter, rigid, and unliquefied.' Addison. 

Unliiluldated ( un - lik ' wi - dat - ed ), a. Not 
liquidated; not settled; not having the exact 
amount ascertained ; as, an u'idiqiiidated 
debt ; unliquidated accounts. — Unliqui- 
dated damages, penalties or damages not 
ascertained in money. 

Unliquored (un-lik'6rd), a. 1. Not moist- 
ened or smeared with liquor. ‘Churches 
and states, like an unliquored coach ... on 
fire with their own motion.’ Bp. Hall.— 

2. Not filled with liquor; not in liquor; not 
intoxicated. ‘An unii^uoreci Sileuus.’ Mil- 
ton. 

Unlistenlng (un-lis'n-ing), a. Not listening; 
not liearing; not regarding or heeding. ‘ U n- 
listening, barbarous force.’ Thomson. 

Unlive, v.t. 1. (un-liv'.) To live in a manner 
contrary to; to annul or undo by living. 
‘We must unlive our former lives.' Qlan- 
vil.~ 2. (un-liv'.) To bereave of life. 

If in the child the father’s image lies. 

Where shall I live, now Lucrece is unlived. 

Shak. 

UnlivelinesB ( un-liv 'li-nes), n. Want of 
liveliness; dulness. Milton. 

Unload (un-16d'), v.t. l. To take the load 
from; to discharge of a load or cargo; to dis- 
burden ; as, to unload a ship ; to unload a 
cart.— 2. To remove (as a cargo or burden) 
from a vessel, vehicle, or the like ; to dis- 
charge ; as, to unload a freight or goods. — 

3. Fig. to relieve from anything onerous or 
troublesome ; or to remove and make cease 
to be burdensome. 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen. 

Shak. 

4. To withdraw the charge (that is, powder 
and ball) from; as, to unload a gun. 

Unlocated (un-16-kat'ed), a. Not located or 
placed; specifically, in America, not surveyed 
and marked off. See Locate. 

Unlock (un-lok'), v.t. l. To unfasten, as 
Bometliiiig which has been locked; to open, 
as what has been shut, closed iii.er protected 
by a lock ; as, to unlock a door or a (‘.best. 

‘ i have seen her . . . unlock her closet. ’ 
Shak. — 2. To open, iu general; to lay open. 

Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 

Pope. 

Unlodge (un-loj'). v.t. To deprive of a lodg- 
ing; to dislodge. Carew. 

Unlogical (un-Ioj'ik-al), a. Not logical; il- 
logical. ‘His reason.’ Fuller. 

Unlook (un-lbk'), v\t. To recall or retract, 
as a look. 

He . , . turned his eyes towards me, then from me, 
as if he would unlook his own looks. Richardson. 

Unlooked-for (un-16kt'for). a. Not looked 
for ; not sought or searched for; not expected; 
nut foreseen. 

Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 

She comes unlooKd-for, if she comes at all. 

Pope. 

The participial form standing alone has been 
sometimes used in this sense. ‘ By some un- 
looked accident cut off.’ Shak. 

Unloose (un-ids'), v.t. l. To loose; to un- 
fasten; to untie; to undo; to unravel. 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. Shak. 


2. 'To let go or free from hold or fastening ; 
to unbind from bonds, fetters, cords, or the 
like; to set at liberty. 

Where I am robbed and bound, 

There must I be unloosed. Shak. 

Unloose (un-ids'), v.i. To fall in pieces; to 
loose all connection or union. 

Without this virtue, the puMick union must unloose, 
the strength decay, and the pleasure grow fai)>t. 

yeremy Collier. 

Unloosen (un-lds'n), v.t. 'To unloose; to 
loosen. Dr. Knox. 

Unlord t ( un-lord' ), v. t. To deprive of the 
title, rank, and dignities of a lord; to reduce 
or degrade from a peer to a commoner. ‘ The 
unlordina ot bishops. ’ Milton. 

Unlorded (un-lord'ed), a. Not raised or pre- 
feiTecl to the rank of a lord. 

Unlordly ( un-lord'li ), a. Not lordly; not 
arbitrary. ‘Meek and unlordly discipline.’ 
Milton. 

Unlosable, Unloseable (un-ioz'a-bi), a. 
Not capable of being lost. 

The Epicureans. . . ascribe to every particular 
atom ail innate and unloseable mobility. Boyle. 

Unlost (un-loBt'), a. Not lost. ‘A paradise 
unlost.’ Young. 

Unlovet (un-liiv'), v.t. To cease to love; to 
hate. Spectator. 

Unloved (un-luvdO, a. Not loved. 

Alas the great grcvaunce 
To love unloved. Chaucer^. 

Unloveliness (un-luv'li-nes), n. Want of 
loveliness ; as, (a) unamiableness ; want of 
the qualities which attract love. 

The old man . . . followed his suit with all means 
. . . that might help to countervail his own unlove- 
liness. Sir P. Sidney, 

(&) Want of beauty or attractiveness to the 
eye; plainness of feature or appearance. 

Unlovely (un-luv'li), a. Not lovely; as, (a) 
not amiable; destitute ot the qualities which 
attract love, or possessing qualities that ex- 
cite dislike, (b) Not beautiful or attractive 
to the eye. 

Unloven,t v.t. To cease loving. Chaucer. 

Unloving (un-luv'ing), a. Not loving; not 
fond; unkind. J. Udall. 

Unlucent (un-lu'sent), a. Not lucent ; not 
giving light: not bright or shining, ‘A 
combustion most fierce hut tmlucent.' Car- 
lyle. 

Unluckily (un-luk'i-li),adt). 1. In an unlucky 
or unfortunate manner; unfortunately; un- 
happily. ‘ Starr’d most Mniwcfr%.’ Shak. 
2. By ill luck; with regret be it said; unfor- 
tunately; as, unluckily we have let the op- 
portunity slip. 

UnlucklnesB (un-luk'i-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being unlucky; unfortunateness; ill for- 
tune.— 2. t Mischievousness. 

As there is no moral in these jests, they ought to 
be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces of 
unluckiness than wit. y^ddison. 

Unlucky (un-luk'i),a. l. Not lucky or fortu- 
nate; not favoured by fortune; not successful 
in one’s undertakings; subject to frequent 
misfortune, failure, or mishap; unfortunate; 
unhappy. 

The lucky have whole days, which still they choose; 
The unltuky have but hours, and those they lose. 

Dry den. 

2. Not resulting in success; resulting in 
failure, disaster, or misfortune. ‘ Unlucky 
accidents which make such experiments 
miscarry.’ Boyle — S. Accompanied by or 
bringing misfortune, disappointment, dis- 
aster, or the like; ill-omened; inauspicious. 
‘ A most unlucky hour.' Shak. 

Haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden. 

4.t Somewhat mischievous; mischievously 
waggish. 

Why. cries an unlucky wag, a less bag might 
have served. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

There was a lad, th’ unluckiest of his crew, 

Was still contriving something bad but new. 

Dr. IV. King. 

Unlumlnous (un-lGm'in-us), a. Not lumi- 
nous; not throwing out light; not bright 
or shining. ‘A tragical combustion, long 
smoking and smouldering, unluminous.' 
Carlyle. 

Unlust,! n. Dislike. Chaucer. 

Unlustrous (un-luB'tru8),a. Wanting lustre; 
not shining. 

In an eye 

Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 

That’s fed with stinking tallow. Shak. 

[The above is the reading in some modem 
editions; the old editions have illustrious.] 

Unl’Ute (un-lut'), V. t. To separate things ce- 
mented or luted ; to take the lute or clay 
from. ‘ Unfufww the vessels.' Boyle. 

Uimi&do (un-maaO, p- snd a. 1. Deprived of 
its fomi or qualities.-— 2. Not made; not yet 
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formed. * Taking the measure of an un- 
made grave. ’ ShaJc. 

Unma^Btratet om-maj'is-tr&t), v.t To de- 
grade from or deprive of the office and 
authority of a magistrate. Milton. 
Uninaidenly (un-mad'n-li), a. Not becom- 
ing a maiden. 

The wanton gesticulations of a virgin in a wild as- 
sembly of gallants warmed with wine, could be no 
other than riggish and toimaidenly. Bp. Hall. 

Uninalined(un*m&md'),a. Not maimed; not 
disabled in any limb; complete in all the 
parts; unmutilated; entire. 

It is the first grand duty of an interpreter to give 
his author entire and unmaimed. Pope. 

UxunfiJcable (un-mak'a-bl), a. Not possible 
to be made. ‘ U nmakable by any but a di- 
vine power. ' N. Grew. 

Unmake (un-mak'), v.t. l. To destroy the 
essential form and qualities of; to cause to 
cease to exist; to annihilate; to uncreate; 
to annul, reverse, or essentially change the 
nature of. 

God docs not make or unmake thin^ to try ex- 
periments. Bumet. 

2. To leave unmade, unformed, uncreated, 
or uufashioned. ‘ May make, unmake, do 
what she list’ Shak. 

God when he makes the prophet, does not un- 
make the man. Locke. 

Unmalleable (un-malle-a-bl), a. Not mal- 
leable; not capable of being hammered 
into a plate, or of being extended by heat- 
ing. as a metal. 

Unman (un-man'), v.t. 1. To deprive of the 
character or qualities of a human being, as 
reason, t&c. ; as, fear unmans him. 

Gross errors unman, and strip them of the very 
principles of reason and sober discourse. itouth. 

2. To emasculate ; to deprive of virility.— 
8. To deprive of the courage and fortitude 
of a man; to break or reduce into in-esolu- 
tion; to dishearten; to deject. 

Her clamours pierce the Trojan ears. 

Unman their courage, and augment their fears 
Dry den. 

4. To deprive of men; as, to unman a ship 
or town. 

Unmanacle (un-man'a-kl), v.t. To release 
from or as from manacles; to set free. ‘ ITn- 
manacled from bonds of sense.' Tennyson. 
Unmanageable ( un-man 'fij-a-bl), a. Not 
manageable; not readily submitting to hand- 
ling or management; not easily restrained, 
governed, or directed; not controllable. 

‘ Unmanageable by the milder methods of 
government.' Locke. 

Unmanaged (un-man'ajd), a. l. Not broken 
in. as a horse; not trained in general. ‘ Like 
colts or unmanaged horses. ’ Jer. Taylor. 
2. Not tutored; not educated. ‘An un- 
guided force, and unmanaged virtue,’ Fel- 
ton. 

Unmanbode,t a. Cowardice. Chaucer. 
Unmanlike (iin-mannik), a. Not manlike; 
as, (a) unlike man in form or appearance. 
(6) Unbecoming a man as a member of the 
human race; inhuman; brutal. 

It Ls strange to sec the unmanlike cruelty of man- 
kind. Sir P. Sidney. 

(c) Unsuitable to a man, as opposed to a wo- 
man or child; effeminate; cnildish. 

By the greatness of the cry, it was the voice of a 
man; though it was a very unmanlike voice, so to 
cry. Sir P. Sidney. 

UnmanlineBB (un-manai-nes), n. state of 
being unmanly; effeminacy. 

You and yours make piety a synonym for unman- 
liness. Kingsley. 

Unmanly (un-man'li), a. Not manly; more 
especially, (a) not having the qualities or 
attributes of a man, as opposed to a wo- 
man or child ; not having the strength, 
vigour, robustness, fortitude, courage of a 
man ; soft ; weak ; effeminate ; womanish ; 
childish; as, a poor-spirited, unmanly 
wretch. (6) Unbecoming in a man; un- 
worthy of a man ; cowardly ; as, unmanly 
fears. ‘ My unmanly tears.’ Beau. FI 
‘ llie soft unmanly warmth and tenderness 
of love.’ Addison. 

Unmanned (un-mand'), and a. l. De- 
prived of the qualities of a man; rendered 
effeminate; deprived of manly fortitude. 

What, quite unmanned in folly 1 Skak. 

2. Not furnished with men. Milton.— Z. Not 
tamed; not yet familiar with man: a term 
In falconry. Used figuratively in the follow- 
ing passage. 

Come civil night. 

Hood my unmann'd Hood, bating in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle. Shak. 


Unmannered (un-man'6rd), a. Uncivil; 
rude. 

You have a si.vnderous , . . tongue, unmanntr'd 
lord. B. yoHson. 

UnmannerlinesB (uii-mau'dr-li-nes),n. The 
state or quality of being unmannerly; want 
of good manners; breach of civility; rude- 
ness of behaviour. ‘ A sort of unmannerli- 
ness, ... a forwardness to interrupt others 
speaking.’ Locke. 

Unmannerly (un-man'6r-li), a. 1. Not man- 
nerly ; wanting in manners; not having good 
manners; rude in behaviour; ill-bred. 

I were unmannerly to take you out 

And not to kiss you. Shak. 

2. Not according to good manners; as, an 
unmannerly jest. 

Unmanneriyt (un-man'6r-li), adv. With ill 
manners; uncivilly. 

Forgive n>e 

If I have used myself unmannerly. Shak. 

UnmanufiBlOtured (un-man'u-fak"tilrd), a. 
Not manufactured; not wrought into the 
proper form for use; as, unman'ufaotured 
silk, cotton, tobacco, or the like. 
Unmanured (un-ma-nurd'), a. 1. Not man- 
ured ; not enriched by manure. —2. Uncul- 
tivated. Sj>eriser. 

Unmarked (nn-milrkt'), a. 1. Not marked; 
having no mark. —2. Unobserved; not re- 
garded; undistinguished. 

He mix’d, unmark'd, among the busy throng. 

Dry den. 

Unmarketable (un-marTcet-a-bl), a. Not fit 
for the market; not saleable; of no merely 
pecuniary value. 

That paltry stone brought home to her some 
thought, tine, spiritual, unmarketable. Kingsley. 

Unmarred (un-mUrd'), a. Not marred; not 
injured; not spoiled; not obstructed. 'Un- 
marr'd with ragged mosse or filthy mud.' 
Spenser. ‘ A serene fairness unmarred by 
passion or want or care.’ Dr. Caird. 
Unmarriablet (un-ma'ri-a-bl), a. Not mar- 
riageable. Milton. 

Unmaxrlageable (un-ma'rij-a-bl), a. Not 
fit to be married; too young for marriage. 
Unmarry (un-ma'ri), v.t. To divorce; to 
dissolve the marriage contract. ‘ A law . . . 
giving permissions to unmarry a wife, and 
marry a lust.’ Milton. [Rare.] 

Unmartyr (un-mar't6r), v.t. To degrade 
from the standing or dignity of a martyr. 

Sentus . . . was made a martyr after his dc.ith, . , . 
but since, Baronins hath unmarty red h'xiw. Puller. 

UnmarvellouB (un-marivel-ns), a. Not mar- 
vellous or astonishing; not exciting wonder 
or surprise. Dr. Wolcot. 

Unmasculatet (un-mas'ku-latXv.t. 'lo emas- 
culate. 

The sins of the south unmasculate northern bodies. 

Fuller. 

UnmaBCUlind (un-mas'kQ-lin), a. Not mas- 
culine or manly; effeminate. Milton. 
Unmask (un-mask'), v. t. To strip of a mask 
or of any disguise; to lay open what is con- 
cealed. 

With full cups they had unmask'd his soul. 

Roscommon. 

Unmask (un-mask'), v.i. To put off a mask. 

My husband bids me; now I will unmask. Shak. 

Unmasterablet (un-mas't^r-a-bl), a. Tliat 
cannot be mastered or subdued. ‘ Uninas- 
terahle by the art of man.' Sir T. Browne. 
Unmastered (un-mas' t^rd), a. 1. Not sub- 
dued; not conquered. “ 2. Not conquerable. 

He cannot his unmaster'd grief sustain. Dryden. 

Unmatchable (un-mach'a-bl), a. That can- 
not be matched; that cannot be eipialled; 
unparalleled. ‘ Most radiant, exquisite and 
unmatchable beauty ' Shak. 

Unmatched (un-macht'), a. Matchless; hav- 
ing no match or equal. 

That glorious day, which two such navies saw. 

As each, unmatch'd, might to the worhl give law. 

Dryden. 

Unmeaning (un-m6n'ing), a. 1, Having no 
meaning or signification; as, unmeaning 
words,— 2. Not having or not indicating In- 
telligence or sense; mindless; senseless. 
Byron. 

UnmeaningneBB (nn-men'ing-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unmeaning. Miss 
Burney. 

Unmeant (un-menU), a. Not meant; not 
intended. ‘But Rha^tus happened on a 
death unmeant' Dryden. 

Unmeasurable (un-mezh'Qr-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being measured; unbounded; 
boundless; immeasurable. 'Viomh unmea- 
surable and infinite breast.’ Shak. l 

Unmeasurably (un-mezh'fir-a-bli), adr. In 
an unmeaturable manner or state; beyond 


all measure. ' How unmeasurably glad his 
oatholick mi^esty was.’ Howell. 
Unmeasured (un-mezh'fird), a. 1. Not mea- 
sured; plentiful beyond measure.— 2. Im- 
mense ; infinite ; as, unmeasured space. 

‘ Peopling, they also, the unmeasured soli- 
tudes of time.’ Carlyle.— Z. Not subject to 
or obeying any musical rule of measure, 
time, or rhythm ; irregular ; capricious. 
‘The unmeasured notes of that strange 
lyre.’ Shelley. 

Unmeohanlze (un-mek'an-lz), v. t. To undo 
or destroy the mechanism of; to unmake; 
to destroy. ‘Embryotic evils that could 
unmechanize thy frame. ' Sterne. 
Unmeddling (un-med'ling), a. Not med- 
dling; not interfering with the concerns of 
others; not officious. Chesterfield. 
UnmeddUngnesB t (un-med^ling-nes), n. 
Forbearance of interposition, or of busying 
one’s self with soinetning. 

If then we be but sojourners, . . . here must be an 
, . . unmtddlingness with these worldly concern- 
ments. Bp. Hall. 

.Unmeditated (un-med'i-tat-ed), a. Not me- 
ditated; not prepared by previous thought; 
unpremeditated. ‘ Fit strains pronounced, 
or sung, unmeditated. ’ Milton. 

Unmeet (un-met'), a. Not meet or fit; not 
proper; not worthy or suitable: in modern 
usage followed by /or before the object. 

Madam was young, unmeet the rule of sway. 

Spenser. 

You are all ufimeet/or a wife. Tennyson. 

Unmeetly (un-met'li). adv. Not fitly; not 
properly ; not suitably. ‘ A faire inayden 
. . . upon a mangy jade unmeetly set.’ 
Spenser. 

Unmeetness (un-met'nes), n. Unfitness; 
unsuitableness. ‘ V’ast unmeetness in mar- 
riage.’ Milton. 

Unmellowed (un-meriM), a. Not mel- 
lowed; not fully matured; not toned down 
or softened by ripeness or length of years. 
‘His head unmellowed but his judgment 
ripe.’ Shak. 

UnmelodioUB (un-me-lo'di-us), a. Not me- 
lodious; wanting melody; harsh. "Ihetai- 
melodious noise of the braying mules.’ Sir 
T. Herbert. 

Unmentionable (un-inen'shon-a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being mentioned; unworthy of 
or unfit for being mentioned, named, or 
noticed 

Unmentionables (un-mcn'shon-a-blz), n. pf. 
Trousers or breeches, as a piece of dress not 
to be mentioned in polite circles; inexpres- 
sibles. [(V)ll(»<i. and humorous.] 
Unmentioned (uu-men'shond), a. Not men- 
tioned; not named. ‘In musty fame's 
records unmeiitioiied yet.’ Dryden. 
Unmercenary (un-m^r'se-na-ri), a. Not 
mercenary ; not sordid. ‘ A generous and 
unmercenary principle.’ Atterbury. 
Unmerchantable (un-ni6r'chant-a-bl). a. 
Not merchantable; not of a quality fit for 
the market; unsaleable. 'Unmerchantable 
pilchard.’ Rich. Carew. 

Unmerciedt (un-m6r'8id), a. Unmerciful; 
merciless. Drayton. 

Unmerciful (un-m6r'si-fql), a. 1. Not mer- 
ciful ; not influenced by mercy; cruel; in- 
human; merciless: of persons or things. 

God never can hear the prayers of an unmerciful 
man. yer. Taylor. 

2. Unconscionable; exorbitant. 'Unmerei- 
/uZ demands.' Pope. 

Unmercifully ( iin-m6r'Bi-fiil-li ). adv. In 
an unmerciful manner; without mercy or 
tenderness; cruelly. ‘Blows unmercifully 
sore. ’ Spenser. 

UnmercifulneBBfun-m^ir'sl-fql-nes), 71. The 
state or quality of being unmerciful. 

Consider the rules of friendship, lest justice turn to 
unmerci/ulness. yer. Taylor. 

Unmeritablet (un-me'rit-a-bl), a. Having 
IK) merit or desert. ‘ A slight, unmeritable 
man. ’ Shak. 

Unmerited (un-me'rit-ed), a. 1. Not me- 
rited; not deserved; obtained without ser- 
vice or equivalent; as, unmerited promo- 
tion. ‘ Favour by me.’ Milton. 

2. Not deserved through wrongdoing; cruel; 
unjust; as, unmerited sufferings or injuries. 
UnmerltedneBB (un-me'rit-ed-nes), n. State 
of being unmerited. ‘ The freeness and un- 
meritedness of God's grace. ’ Boyle. 
Unmeriting (un-me'nt-ing), a. Not merit- 
ing; not meritorious or deserving. ‘A 
brace of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy 
magistrates.' Shak. 

Unmeted (un-m6t'ed). a. Not meted or 
measured. ‘Some little of the anxiety 1 
felt in degree so Charlotte Bronte, 
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Unmethodlzed (un-meth'od-izd), a. Not 
methodized or regulated by method, ays- 
tem, or plan. Jas. Harrington. 

Unxnew (un-md'), tJ.f. To set free as from a 
mew; to emancipate. [Rare and poetical.] 

But let a portion of ethereal dew 

Fall on my head, and presently unntew 

My soul. AVrt/j. 

Uxunild (un-mlld'), a. Not mild; harsh; 
severe. Oower. 

UnmlldneBB (un-mlld'nes), n. Want of 
mildness; harshness. Milton. 

Ulimllked(un-milkt'), a. Not milked. *The 
ewes . . . unmilked.’ Pope. 

Unxnlnded (un-mlnd'ed), a. Not minded ; 
not heeded. ‘A poor, unminded outlaw, 
sneaking home.’ Shak. 

Unmindful (un-mindTul), a. Not mindful; 
not heedful; not attentive; regardless; as, 
unmindful of laws; unmindful of health or 
of duty. ‘ Unmir^ul of the crown that 
virtue gives.' Milton. 

Unmindfully (un-mind'ful-li), adv. In an 
unmindful manner; carelessly; heedlessly. 

UnmlndfulneSB (un-mlnd'ful-nes), n. Heed- 
lessness; inattention; carelessness. 

Unmlngle (un-ming'gl), v.t. To separate, 
as things mixed. [Rare.] 

It will unmittg'Ie wine from the water; the wine 
ascending and the water descending. Bacon. 

Unmlngleable (un-ming'gl-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being mingled or mixed. ' The 
property of oil being unmingleable with 
water.' Boyle. [Rare.] 

Unmlngled (un-mi ng'gld), a. Not mingled; 
not mixed ; unmixea ; unalloyed ; pure. 
‘Springs on high hills are pure and un- 
mingled.’ Bacon. 

UnmlraculouB (un-mi-rak'u-lus), a. Not 
miraculous. Young. 

Unmlry (un-mi'ri), a. Not miry; not muddy; 
not foul with dirt. ‘ With safe unmirij feet. ’ 
Oay. 

UnmlBBed (un-mist'), a. Not missed ; not 
perceived to be gone or lost. 

Why should he not steal away, unasked and un- 
missed t Gfay. 

Unmistakable, Unmlstakeable (un-mis- 
tak'a-bl), a. Not capable of being mistaken 
or misunderstood; clear; evi<ient. 

Not the Scripture, but numistakeahle and indefec- 
tible oral tradition, was the rule of faith. Ttliotson. 

UnmlBtrustlng (un-mis-trust'ing), a. Not 
mistrusting: not suspecting; unsuspicious. 
‘An unmutrusting ignorance of the plies 
and foldings of the heart of a woman.’ 
Sterne. 

Unmltlgable (un-mit'i-ga-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being mitigated, softened, or les- 
sened. * Her most unmitigable rage.’ Shak. 

Unmitigated (un-mit'i-gat-ed), a. Not 
mitigated; not lessened; not softened or 
toned down. ‘ Witli public accusation, un- 
covered &\ander, unmitigated rancour. ’ Shak. 

Unmltre (un-mi't6r), v.t. To deprive of a 
mitre; to degrade or depose from the rank 
and dignity of a bishop. Milton. 

Unmlxed, Unmlxt (un-mikst'), a. Not 
mixed; not mingled; pure; unadulterated; 
unminglod; unalloyed. 

Thy commandment all alone shall live . . . 
Vnmixed with baser matter. Shak. 

Unmoaned (un-mond'), a. Not bemoaned 
or lamented. 

Our fatherless distress was left unmotind. Shak. 

Unmodemlzed (un-mo'dem-Izd), a. Not 
modernized; not altered to a modern fa- 
shion. ‘The mansion of the squire . . . 
unmodernized.' Jane Austen. 

Unmodlflable (un-mo'di-fi"a-bl), a. Not 
modifiable; not capable of being modified. 

UnmodlflablenOBB (un-mo'di-fl'^a-bl-nes), 71. 
The state or quality of being unmodiflable. 
‘A nature not of brutish unmodifiableness.’ 
^orge Eliot. 

Unmodified (un-mo'di-fid), a. Not modified; 
not altered in fonn; not qualified in mean- 
ing; not limited or circumscribed. ‘An 
universal, unmodified capacity to which the 
fanatics pretend.’ Burke. 

Unmodli^ (mi-mdd'ish), a. Not modish; 
not according to custom or fashion; un- 
fashionable. Pope. 

Uumolst (un-moist'). a. Not moist; not hu- 
mid; dry; unmoist. J. Philips. 

UnmolBtened ( un-mois'nd ), a. Not made 
moist or humid; not wetted. 

He lightly flew. 

And with unmoistened axle skiramed the flood. 

Cow/er. 

UnmolOBted (un-mb-lest'ed), a. Not mo- 


lested; not disturbed; free from disturb- 
ance. 

Meanwhile the swains 
Shall unmolested reap what plenty sows. 

7. Philips. 

Unmoneyed (un-mun'id), a. Not having 
money ; impecunious. ‘ The unmoneyed 
wight.’ Shenstone. 

UnmonklBb (un-mungk'ish), a. Unlike or 
unbecoming a monk; not given to or sympa- 
thizing with monastlcism. Carlyle. 

UnmonojpoUze (un-mo-nop'ol-iz), v.t. To 
recover from being monopolized. ‘ Unmon- 
opolizing tlie rewards of learning and in- 
dustry. ’ Milton. [Rare. ] 

Unmoor (un-mbr'), v.t. Naut. (a) to bring 
to the state of riding with a single anchor, 
after having been moored by two or more 
cables, (b) To loose from anchorage or from 
moorings. ‘ Thy skiff unmoor. ’ Byron. 

Unmorallzed (un-mor'al-izd), a. Untutored 
by morality; not conformed to good morals. 

‘ A dissolute and unmoralized temper. ’ 
Norris. 

UnmorrlBedt (un-mor'ist), d. Not wearing 
the dress of a morris-dancer. 

What ails this fellow, 

Thus to appear before me unmorrisedi 

Beau. &• FI. 

UnmortlBO (un-mor'tis), v.t. To loosen or 
undo as a mortise; to separate as a joint 
from its socket. ‘ The feet unmortised from 
their ankle bones.' Tennyson. 

Un-Mosaic (un-mo-za'ik), a. The reverse 
of Mosaic; contrary to Moses or his law. 

By this reckoning Moses should be most un-Mosaic. 

Alilton. 

Unmothered (un-muTH'6rd), a. Not having 
or deprived of a mother; motherless. ‘ Un- 
mothered little child of four years old. ’ E. 
B. Browning. 

Unmotherly (un-muTH'6r-li), a. Not re- 
sembling or not becoming a mother. 

Unmould (un-mold'), v.t. To change the 
form of; to reduce from any form. ‘ Un- 
moulding reason’s mintage, charactered in 
the face. ’ Milton. 

Unmounted (un-mount'ed).a. Not mounted; 
not performing their special duties on horse- 
back; as, mounted and unmounted police. 

Unmoumed (un-mornd'), a. Not mourned ; 
not grieved for or lamented. Byron. 
Unmovahle, Unmoveable (un-mov'a-bl), 
a. Incapable of being moved ; immovable. 

‘ The i>reci8e and unmovable boundaries of 
that species.' Locke. 

Unmovably, Unmoveably (un-mov'a-bU), 
adv. In an unmovable or immovable man- 
ner; immovably. ‘ My mind is flxt unmove- 
ably.’ Surrey. 

Unmoved (un-mbvd'), a. 1. Not moved; not 
transferred from one place to anotlier. 
Locke.— 2. Not changed in purpose or reso- 
lution ; unshaken; firm. ‘Unmoved, un- 
shaken, unseduced. ’ Milton. — S. N ot affected ; 
not having the passions or feelings excited; 
not touched or impressed; not altered by 
passion or emotion; calm. ‘With face mu- 
moved.’ Dryden. 

'Ti.s time this heart should be unmoved, 

Since others it has cea.sed to move, Byron. 

4 Not susceptible of excitement by passion 
of any kind; cool. 

W’ho, moving others, are thcni-selves as stone, 
VnmoT.ied, cold, and to temptation slow, Shak. 

Unmoving (un-mov'ing), a. 1. Having no 
motion. ‘ Unmoving heaps of matter.’ 
Cheyne. —2. Not exciting emotion; having 
no power to affect the passions; unaffecting. 

Unmown (un-m6n'), ». and a. Not mown 
or cut down. ‘ Braided blooms unmown.’ 
Tennyson. 

Unmufile (un-muf'l). v.t. To uncover by 
removing a muffler; to remove something 
that conceals, or something that dulls or 
deadens the sound of ; as, to unmufiHe the 
face; to unmufile a drum. 

Unmurmured (un-m6r'm6rd), a. Not mur- 
mured at. Beau. & FI. 

Unmurmuring (un-ni6r'm6r-ing), a. Not 
murmuring ; not complaining ; as, unmur- 
muring patience. Byroii. 

UnmuB(Ued (un-mus'ld), a. Having the 
muscles relaxed; flaccid. ‘Their unmuscled 
cheeks.’ Riehardson. 

UnmUBCUlar (un-mus'k&-16r), a. Not mus- 
cular; physically weak. C. Reads. 

UnmUBloal (un-mu'zik-al), a. 1. Not musi- 
cal; not harmonious or melodious. B.Jon- 
s<m.—2. Not pleasing to the ear. ‘ A name 
wn77iw«cai to the Volscian’s ears.’ Shak. 

Unmutilated (un-mil'ti-lat-ed), a. Not mu- 
tilated ; not deprived of a member or part ; 
entire. Pennant 


Unmuzzle (un-muz'l), v. t. To loose from a 
muzzle ; to remove a muzzle from ; to free 
from restraint. ‘ Ay, marry, now unmuzzle 
your wisdom.' Shak. 

The hell-hounds of war, on all sides, will be un- 
coupled and unmuzzled. Burke. 

UnmyBteriouB (un-mis-te'rl-us), a. Not 
mysterious; not shut up, hidden, or con- 
cealed; clear. Young. 

UnmyBtery (un-mis'ter-i), v.t To divest of 
mystery; to make clear or plain. Fuller. 
[Rare.] 

Unnail (un-nal'), v.t To remove or take out 
the nails from; to unfasten or loosen by 
removing nails. ‘ Whiles Joseph of Arima- 
tlnea and Nicodemus unnau our Lord.’ 
Evelyn. 

Unnameable (un-nam'a-bl), a. incapable 
of being named ; indescribable. ‘ A cloud 
of unnameable feeling.’ Poe. 

Unnamed (un-namd'), a. 1. Not named; not 
having received a name. Milton.— 2. Not 
named; not mentioned. 

Be glad thou art unnamed. Beau. &• FI. 

Unnapped (un-napt'), a. Not having a nap; 
as, unnapped cloth. 

Unnative (un-na'tiv), a. Not native; foreign; 
not natural [Rare.] 

Whence . . . this unnative fear. 

To generous Britons never known before? 

Thomson. 

Unnatural (un-nat'ff-ral), a. 1. Not natural; 
contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to 
the natural feelings. 

Unnatural deeds do breed unnatural troubles. 

Shak. 

That death's unnatural that kills for loving. Shak. 

2. Acting without the affections of our com- 
mon nature; not having the feelings natural 
to humanity. ‘ An unnatural dain.’ Shak. 

3. Not in conformity to nature; not agreeable 
to the real character of persons or things; 
not representing nature ; forced ; strained ; 
affected ; artificial ; as, affected and un- 
natural thoughts; unnatural images or 
descriptions. 

It is unnatural for any one in a gust of passion to 
speak long together. Dryden. 

Unnaturalize (un-nat'fi-ral-iz),t}. t To make 
unnatural; to divest of natural feelings. 
Unnaturalized(un-nat'u-ral-izd), a. Not na- 
turalized; not invested, as a foreigner with 
the rights and privileges of a native subject. 
Unnaturally (un-nat'u-ral-li), adv. In an 
unnatural manner; in opposition to natural 
feelings and sentiments. Shak. 
UnnaturalnesB (un-nat'u-ral-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unnatural; con- 
trariety to nature. Jer. Taylor. 

Unnature f (un-na'tur), v. t To change or 
take away the nature of ; to endow with a 
different nature. 

A right heavenly nature indeed, as it were unna- 
turing them, doth so bridle them, Sir P. Sidney. 

Unnature (un'na-tur), 7i. The absence of 
nature or of the order of nature ; the con- 
trary of nature ; that which is unnatural. 

‘ So as to be rather unnature, after all, than 
nature. ' //. Bushnell. 

Unnature, what we call Chaos, holds nothing in it 
but vacuities, devouring gulfs. Carlyle. 

Unnavlgable (un-nav'i-ga-bl), a. Not navi- 
gable; incapable of being navigated. ‘That 
unnavigaMe stream. ' Dryden. 
Unnavlgated (un-nav'i-ga-ted), a. Not na- 
vigated ; not passed over in ships or other 
vessels. Cook. 

Unnear t (un'ner), prep. Not near ; at a 
distance from. Davies. 

UnnecesBarlly (un-ne'ses-sa-i-l-li), adv. In 
an unnecessary manner; without necessity; 
needlessly; superfluously. Shak. 
UnneceBsarineBB (un-ne'ses-sa-ri-nes), n. 
'The state of being unnecessary ; neealess- 
ness. Dr. H. More. 

UnneceBBary (un-ne'ses-sa-ri), a. Not ne- 
cessary ; needless ; not required by the cir- 
cumstances of the case; useless; as, un- 
necessary labour or care; unneoessarv rigour. 
UnneOBBBltyt (un-ng-ses'i-ti), n. The con- 
trary of necessity; something unnecessary. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Unneedful (un-n6d'ful), a. Not needful; 
not wanted; needless. 

The text was not unneedful. Milton. 

Unne]|dll>OUred (un-na'b6rd),a. Having no 
neighbours; not placed or dwelling nigh or 
near. Cowper. 

Unnelghbourly (un-na'b6r-li),a. Not neigh- 
bourly; not suitable to the duties of a nei^- 
hour. 

Parnassus is but a barren mountain, and its in- 
habitants make it more so by their unneighbourly 
deportment. Garth. 
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TT nnfti ghbonrly f (un-n&'bdr-li), adv. In an 
unneighbourly manner. 

The French . . . have deedt . . . very unfriendly 
and nnneighbouriy to us. Strype. 

Unnervatet (un-n6rv'at), a. Not strong; 
feeble; enervate. W, Broome. 

Unnerve (im-n6rv0,r- 1. To deprive of nerve, 
force, or strength; to weaken; to enfeeble; 
as, to wvturve the arm. ‘The unnerved 
father falls.' Shak. 

The precepts are often so minute and full of cir- 
cumstances, that they weaken and uuner7nr his verse. 

Addison. 

UnnOBtle (un-nesT), v.t. To deprive of, or 
eject from a nest; to dislodge: to eject. 
‘To um\e%ile and drive out of heaven all the 
gods. ’ Urquhart. 

Tfnnetll, t Unnethes, t adv. Scarcely; hardly. 
Spenser. See Uneath. 

Unnetted (uu-net'ed), a. Not inclosed in 
a net or net-work ; unprotected by nets, as 
cherries. Tennyson. 

Unnlggard (un-nig'6rd), a. Not niggard or 
miserly; liberal. Sylvester. 

UnnlKgaxdly (un-nig^6rd-li), a. Not nig- 
gardly or miserly; unniggard. Abr. Tucker. 
Unnoble (un-no'bl), a. Not noble; ignoble; 
mean. ‘ A most M7ino&l« swerving.’ Shak. 
Unnobleness (un-nd'bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being unnoble; meanness. 
Beau. FL. 

Unnobly (un-ndT)!!), adr. Ignobly. ‘You 
do the most unnobly to be angry.’ Beau, d; 
FI. 

Unnooked (un-nbkt‘), a. Without nooks 
or crannies; hence, ^ without guile; open; 
simple. ‘ My unnooked simplicity.’ Marston. 
[Obsolete and rare.] 

Unnoted (un-not'ed), a. 1, Not noted ; not 
observed; not heeded; not regarded. 

Secure, unnoted, Conrad's prow pass’d by. Byron. 

2. Not marked or shown outwardly. ‘With 
. . . soberand «/moted passion.’ .SAaA-. [Rare.] 
Unnoticed (un-nd'tisd). a. l. Not observed; 
not regarded. ‘ I’ve acted no unnoticed 
part.’ James Smith.— 2. Not treated with 
the usual marks of respect; not kindly and 
hospitably entertained; neglected. 
Unnotiiy (un-nO'ti-fi), v.t. To contradict, 
as something previously made known, de- 
clared, or notified. H. Walpole. 
Unnourlsbed (un-nuriishd), a. Not nour- 
ished: not fostered or cherished. Daniel. 
Unnumbered (un-num'berd), a. Not num- 
bered; innumerable; indefinitely numerous. 

Mothers of many children, and blest fathers, 

That see their issues like the stars ttnnumber'd. 

Beau. <Sr FI. 

Unnun (un-nun'), v.t. To release or depose 
from the condition of a nun ; to cause to 
cease to be a nun. 

Many did quickly unnun and disfriar themselves. 

Fuller. 

Unnurtured (un-nSriturd), a. Not nurtured; 
not educated. ' Unnurtured souls have 
erred.’ Wisdom of Solomon. 

Unobedience t (un-d-bd'di-eus), n. Disobe- 
dience. Wickliffe. 

Unobedientt (un-6-b§'di-ent), a. Disobe- 
dient. Milton. 

Unoblectionable (un-ob-jek'shon-a-bl), a. 
Not liable to objection; incapable of being 
condemned as faulty, false, or improper. 
Paley. ' 

Unobnoxious (un-ob-nok'shus), a. Not 
liable ; not subject ; not exposed to harm. 

* Unobnoxious to decay.’ Coicper. 
UnobBCUred(un-ob-skGrd'),a. Not obscured; 
not darkened, dimmed, clouded, or over- 
cast. * }ii& gXoTV unobscured.' MUton. 
UnobBervable (un-ob-z6rv'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being observed; not observable; not 
discoverable. Boyle. 

Unob8ervance(un-ob-z6rv'an8),n. Tlie state 
or quality of being unobservant ; want of 
observation; inattention. Whitlock. 
Unobservant (un-ob-z^rv'ant), a. 1 . Not 
observant; not attentive; heedless. ‘An 
unexperienced and unobservant man.’ Dr. 
Knox.— 2. Not obsequious. 

Unobserved (un-ob-z6rvd'). a. Not ob- 
served; not noticed; not seen; not regarded; 
not heeded. ‘ Unobserved the glaring orb 
declines,’ Pope. 

UnobBervedly (un-ob-zferv'ed-li), adv. In 
an unobserved manner; without being ob- 
served. 

Unobserying (un-ob-z6rv'ing), a. Not ob- 


serving; inattentive; heedless. 
Unobsimoted (un-ob-struk'ted), a. Not 
obstructed: not filled with impediments; 
not hindered or stopped; as, an unobstructed 
stream or channel. Sir R. Blackmore. 


UnobBtruotive (un-ob-8truk'ti>0» Not 
presenting any obstacle. Sir R. Blackmore. 
UnobtruBlve (un-ob-tr5'siv), a. Not ob- 
trusive; not forward; modest. Young. 
Unobtrusively (un-ob-trO'slv-li), adv. In 
an unobtrusive manner; not forwardly. 
UnobVlOUB (un-ob'vi-us), a. Not obvious, 
evident, or manifest. Bovle. 

Unoccupied (un-ok'ku-pid), a. 1. Not occu- 
pied ; not possessed ; as, ujioccupied land. 
N. Grew.— 2. Not employed or taken up in 
business or otherwise; as, time unoccupied. 
Unoffending (un-of-feud'ing), a. Not of- 
fending; not giving offence; not sinning; 
free from sin or fault; harmless; innocent. 
‘My unoffending child.' Beau. A FI. 
Unoffensive (un-of-fen'siv), a. Not offen- 
sive; harmless; inoffensive. Bp. Fell. 
UnoffleiOUB (un-of-fl'shus), a. Not officious; 
not forward or inteniieddling. Milton. 
Unoften t (un-of'n), adv. Rarely. 

The man of gallantry not unqften has been found 
to think after tne same manner. Harris. 

Unoll(un-oll'),t;.f. To free from oil. Dryden. 
Unoil^ (un-oild ), a. Not oiled; free from 
oil. ‘ Unoiled hinges.’ Young. 

Unoldt (un-61d'), v.t. To make young; to 
rejuvenate. ‘ Mmde-gladdiiig fruit, that can 
unolde a man. ’ Sylvester. 

Unoua (u-no'na), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Anonaceae. The species consist of 
trees, large shrubs, or climbing plants, found 
in India and tropical Africa. The bark and 
fniit of many of the species are aromatic, 
with some degree of acridity, and are em- 
ployed as stimulants and febrifuges. 
Unoperative (uu-o'pe-rat-iv), a. Not oper- 
ative ; producing no effect ; inoperative. 
Burke. 

UnoMrculate, Unoperculated (un-d-p^ri- 
ku-fat, un-o-pdriku-lat-ed ), a. Having no 
operculum. 

Unopposed (un-op-pozd'). a. Not opposed; 
not resisted ; not meeting with any obstnic- 
tlon; as, an army or stream unopposed. 

For what end was that bill to linger beyond the 
usual period of an unopposed measure? Burke. 

Unoppresslve (un-op-pres'iv). a. Not op- 
pressive. ‘ An unoppressive but a productive 
revenue.’ Burke. 

Unorder (un-oriddr), v.t. To counterorder. 
[Rare. ] 

1 think 1 muf.t unorder the tea. Miss Burney. 

Unorderly ( un-oriddr-li ), a. Not orderly ; 
Irregular; disorderly. * Unorderly contusion 
in the church.’ Bp. Sanderson. 
Unordinary t (un-or'din-a-ri), a. Not ordin- 
ary; not common. ‘An unordinary shape.’ 
Locke. 

Unorganized (un-origan-Izd), a. Not organ- 
ized; inorganlzed; inorganic; as, metals are 
unorganized bodies. Locke. 

Unoriginal (un-d-rij'i-nal).a 1. Not original; 
derived.— 2. Having no birth; ungenerated. 

‘ Unoriginal night and chaos wild.’ Milton. 
Unorigmated ( un-6-riJ'l-nat-ed ), a. Not 
originated; having no birth or creation. 

The Father alone is self existent, untlcrivcd ; un- 
originated. H'attrland. 

Unomamental (un-or'na-ment"al), a. Not 
ornamental. West. 

Unomamented (iin-or'na-ment"ed), a. Nut 
ornamented; not adorned; plain. Coventry 
Unorthodox (un-oritho-doks), a. Not oi-tho- 
dox; heterodox; heretical. Dr. H. More. 
UnorthodOXy ( un-oritho-doks-i ), n. The 
state or quality of being unorthodox ; un- 
soundness in faith; heterodoxy. Tom Brown. 
Unostentatious (un-os'ten-ta"8hus), a. 

1. Not ostentatious; not boastful; not mak- 
ing show and parade ; modest. West. — 

2. Not glaring; not showy; as, unostentatious 
colouring. 

Unostentatiously ( un-os ' ten-ta" shus-li ), 
adv. In an unostentatious manner; without 
show, parade, or ostentation. Dr. Knox. 
Unostentatiousness ( un-os ' ten-ta " shus- 
nes), n. State or quality of being free from 
ostentation. 

Unowed (un-dd'), a. 1. Not owed; not due. 
2.t Not owned; having no owner. 

England now is left 

To tug and scamble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unowed interest of proud, swelilng state. 

Shak. 

Unowned (un-dnd'), a. 1. Not owned; hav- 
ing no known owner; not claimed. Milton. 
2. Not avowed; not acknowledged as one’s 
own; not admitted as done by one’s self. 
Gay. 

Unpack (un-pak'), v.t. 1. To open, as things 
packed; as, to unpack goods. ~2. To relieve 
of a pack or burden; to unload; to disburden. 


unpack my heart with words.’ 


Unpacked (un-paktp, a. Not packed; not 
cmlected by unlawful artifices; as, an un- 
packed jury. Hudibras. 

Unpaoker (un-pak'dr), n. One who unpacks. 

By the awkwardness of the unpaeker the statue's 
thumb was broken. Miss Edgerworth. 

Unpaid (un-pad'), a. 1. Not paid ; not dis- 
charged, as a debt. MUton.— 2. Not having 
received what is due; as, unpaid workmen. 

If her armies are three years unpaid, she is the 
less exhausted by expense. Burke. 

— Unpaid for, not paid for; taken on credit. 


Unpained (uu-p&nd'), a. Not pained; suffer- 
ing no pain. B. Jonson. 

Unpainful ( un-pan'fql ), a. Not painful; 
giving no pain. ‘An easy and unpainful 
touch.’ Locke. 

Unpaint (un-pftnt'), v. t. To efface the paint- 
ing or colour of. PameU. 

Unpaired (un-pard'), a. Not paired; not 
matched. ‘And minds had better 
think alone.' Crabbe. 

Unpalatable (un-parat-a-bl), a. l. Not pa- 
latable; disgusting to the taste. Anson . — 
2. Not such as to be relished ; disagreeable. 
‘The prickles of impafata6/c law.’ Dryden, 
Unpanged (un-pangd'), a. Not affiicted 
with paiiM; not pained. Beau. A FL 
Unpannel (un-pan'el), v.t. To take off a 
paiinel from; to unsaddle. 

God’s peace be with hbii who saved us the trouble 
of unpannelling Dapple. fatvis. 

Unparadise (un-pa'ra-dis), v. t. To deprive 
of napphiess like that of paradise; to render 
unhappy. 

Ghastly thought would drink up all your Joy, 
And quite unparadise the realms of light. Young. 

Unparagoned (un-pur'a-gond), a. Un- 
equalled; unmatched; matchless. ‘Your 
unparagoned mistress,’ Shak. 
Unparallelable (un-pa'ra-lel-a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being paralleled. ‘ My unparal- 
lelable love to mankind.' Bp. Hall. 
Unparalleled (un-pa'ra-leld), a. Having no 
parallel or equal; unequalled; unmatched. 
‘HiB fame unparallel’d.' Shak. ‘A deity so 
unparalleVd.^ Milton. 

Unpardonable (un-paridn-a-bl), a. Not to 
be forgiven; incapable of being pardoned or 
remitted; as, an unpardonable sin, 

’Tis a fault too too unpardonable. Shak. 

Unparliamentariness ( un-piir'li-ment"a- 
ri-nes), n. The state of )>eing unparliament- 
ary. 

Unparliamentary (un-pa.r'li-ment"a-ri), o. 
Contrary to the usages or rules of proceed- 
ing in parliament or of a legislative body; 
not such as can be used or uttered in parlia- 
ment; as, unparliamentary language. 
Unparroted (un-pariot-ed), a. Not repeated 
by rote like a parrot. 

Her sentiments were unparroted and unstudied. 

Godwin. 

Unpartlalt (un-p&r'shal), a. Not partial; 
impartial. ‘ A serious and unpartiai exam- 
ination.’ Bp. Sanderson. 

Unpassable (un-pas'a-bn, a. l. Not admit- 
ting passage; Impassable, ‘Vast and un- 
passable mountains.' Sir W. Temple. — 
2. Not current; not received in common pay- 
ments; uiicurrent; as, unpassable notes or 
coins. 

Making a new standard for money, must make all 
money which is lighter than that standard unpass- 
able. Locke. 

Unpassableness (un-pas'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being unpassable, Evelyn. 
Unpassionate (un-pa'shon-kt), a. 1. Free 
from passion or uias; Impartial; dispassion- 


frnm passion or bias; Impartial; dispassion- 
ate.- 2. Not angry. ‘Sober, grave, and un- 
passionate words.’ Locke. 

UnpaSBlonatedt (un-pa'shou-at-ed), a. Dis- 
passionate. Glanville. 

Unpassioned (un-pa'sbond), a. Free from 
passion; dispassionate. Davies. 

Unpastor t (un-pas' tor), v.t. To deprive of 
the office of a pastor. P'uller. 

Unpatbed (un-pttthd'), a. Unmarked l)y 
passage; not trodden; trackless. ‘ Unpath’ d 
waters.’ Shak. 

Unpatbwayed ( un-path'wad ), a. Having 
no pathway; pathless. ‘The smooth un- 
pathwayed plain.’ Wordsworth. 

Unpatlencet ( un-pa'shens ), n. Want of 
patience; impatience. Udall. 

Unpatlentt ( un-p&'shent ), a. Impatient. 
Holland. 

Unpatriotic (un-p&'tri-ot"lk), a. Not patri- 
otic. Quart Rev. 

Unpatronlzed (un-pat'ron-Izd),a. Not hav- 
ing a patron; not supported by friends. 


F&te, fftr, fat, fsll; me. met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; w. Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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Unpattemed ( un-pat 'drnd). a. Having 
no pattern; unequalled. * Should I prize 
you less, unpattem'd Sir.’ Beau. Jc M. 

unpaved (un-p&vd'), a. 1. Not paved ; not 
covered with stone.— 2. f Castrated; gelded. 
Shak. [Ludicrous.] 

Unpay (un-pa'), V.t l.t To undo; to annul 
by payment. [Humorous.) 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the vil- 
Inny you have done her. Shak. 

2. Not to pay or compensate : only in past 
participle. 

unpayable ( un-pa' a-bl), a. incapable of 
being paid. South. 

Unpeaoet (un'pes), n. Dispeace. Chaucer. 

Unpeaceable (un-pes'a-bl), a. Not peace- 
able; quarrelsome. ‘Away, unpeaceable 
dog.' Shak. 

Unpeaceableness (un-pga'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being unpeaceable; unquietness; 
quarrelsomeness. Mountagu. 

Unpeacefol (un-pes'fql), a. Not pacific or 
peaceful; unquiet. Milton. 

Unpedljgreed ( im-ped'i-gred ), a. Not dis- 
tinguished by a pedigree. R. Pollok. 
Unpeerable, Unpeered (un-per'a-bl, un- 
perd'), a. Having no peer or equal; un- 
equalled. ‘ f/upeered excellence.’ Marston. 

Unpeg (un-pe^), v.t. To pull out the peg 
from; to open by removing a peg or pegs. 

Vnpep the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the binis fly. Shak. 

Unpen (un-pen'), v.t. To let out or release 
from being penned up ; to set free from a 
pen or confinement. ‘If a man unpens an- 
other’s water. ’ Blackstom. 

Unpenetrable) (un-pen'e-tra-bl), a. Not to 
be penetrated; impenetrable. Holland. 

Unpenitent t (un-pen'i-tent), a. Not peni- 
tent; impenitent. Sandys. 

Unpensloned (un-pen'8hond),a. 1. Not pen- 
sioned ; not rewarded by a pension ; as, an 
unpemioned soldier.— 2. Not kept in pay; 
not held in dependence by a pension. 
Byron. 

Unpeople (un-pe'pl), v.t. To deprive of 
people; to deprive of inhabitants; to depopu- 
late; to dispeople. ‘I’ll unpeople Egypt.’ 
Shak. 

Unpeopled (un-pe'pld), p. and a. Depopu- 
lated ; dispeopled ; uninhabited ; desolate. 
‘ offices, untrodden stones.’ Shak. 

Unperceivable (un-p6r-s6v'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being perceived; not perceptible. 
South. 

Unperoeiyed (un-pfir-sevd'), a. Not per- 
ceived ; not heeded ; not observed ; not no- 
ticed. ‘Shade, unperceived, so softening 
into shade.’ Thorntton. 

Unperceptible ) (un-pCr-sep'ti-bl), a. Im- 
perceptible. Holland. 

unperegalft (1 Unequal. Chaucer. 

Unperfeott (un-p6r'fekt), a. Not perfect; 
not complete; deficient; imperfect. ‘An 
unperfect actor.’ Shak. 

Nature . . . hath made nothing uuper/ect. 

Holland. 

Unperfect t ( un-pSr'fekt ), v.t. To make 
imperfect orincomplete; to leave unfinished. 
Sir P Sidney. 

Unperfectly t (un-p6r'fekt-li), adv. Imper- 
fectly. Hales. 

Unperformed (un-p6r-fonnd'), a. Not per- 
formed ; not done ; not executed ; not ful- 
filled; as, the business remains 
an unperformed promise. ‘ This voyage, un- 
wrform’d by living man.’ Coioper. 

ifnperlBhable t (un-per'ish-a-bl), a. Not 
perishable; not subject to decay; imperish- 
able. Spectator. 

UnperlBrxlng(un-per'iBh-ing), a. Not perish- 
ing; lasting; durable. ‘ Her great sire’s tm- 
perishing abode.’ Cowper. 

Unperjured (un-p6r'jurd), a. Free from 
the crime of perjury; not forsworn. Dryden. 

Unperplex t (un-p6r-pleks^. v.t. To free or 
relieve from ^rplexity. Donne. 

Unperplexed (un-pfir-plekst'), a. i. Not 
perplexed; not harassed; not embarrassed. 
2. Free from perplexity or complication; 
simple. ‘ Simple, unperplexed proposition. ' 
Locke. 

Unpereecuted (un-pdr-se-kii'ted), a. Free 
from persecution. Milton. 

Unpersonable ( un - p6r ' son - a - bl ), a. Not 
personable; not handsome or of good ap- 
pearance. Holland. 

Unpersuadable (un-p^r-swad'a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being persuaded or influenced by 
motives urged. Sir P. Sidney. 

UnpersuadablenesB ( un -p6r - sw&d' a - bl - 
nes), n. The quality of being unper- 
suadable ; resistance to persuasion. Rich- 
ardson, 


Unpersuasion (un-pdr-sw&'zhon), n. The 
state of being unpersuaded. Leighton. 
Unpersuasive (un-pdr-sw&'zlv), a. Not 
persuasive; unable to persuade. ‘ I bit my 
unpersuasive lips.' Richardson. 
Unperturbed (un-p6r-t6rbd'), a. Not per- 
turbed; not disturbed. 

These perturbations would be so combined with 
the unperturbed motion as to produce a new motion 
not less regular than the other. IVhewell. 

Unpervert (un-p6r-v6rt'), v.t. To recon- 
vert ; to recover from l>eing a pervert. 
Fuller. 

I had the credit all over Paris of uuperverting 
Madame de V . Stertte. 

Unperverted (un-p6r-v6rt'ed), a. Not per- 
verted; not wrested or turned to a wrong 
sense or use. Swift. 

Unpetrified (un-pet'ri-fid), a. Not petri- 
fied; not converted into stone. Sir T. 
Browne. 

UnpbilOBopblc, UnpblloBophlcal (un- 

fll^-8of"ik, un-fll'd-Bor'ik-al), a. Not philo- 
sophic; the reverse of philosophic; not ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of sound 
philosophy. 

Unphilosophize (un-fi-los's-fiz). v.t. To 
degrade from the character of a philos- 
opher. [A word made by Pope, according 
to Dr. Johnson.] 

Our passions, our interests flow in upon us, and 
unphiloxophize us into mere mortals. Pope. 

Unpickable (un-pik'a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being picked; incapable of being opened 
with a pointed instrument. ‘Locks rnn- 
pickahle? Beau, tk FI. 
unpicked (un-pikt'), a. l. Not picked; not 
cliosen or selected.— 2. XJnplucked; ungath- 
ered; unenjoyed. 

Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, and 
we must hence and leave it unpicked. Shak. 

3. Having the stiches picked out; unstitched. 
‘A robe, half-made, and half unpicked again.’ 
W. Collins.-— 4. Not picked or opened with 
an instrument, as a lock. 

Unplerceable (un-pers'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being pierced. ‘ So unpierceable an 
armour.’ Bp. Hall. 

Unpieroed (un-perst'), a. Not pierced; not 
penetrated. Byron. 

unplUared (un-pir6rd). a. Deprived of 
pillars; not having or supported by pillars. 

‘ Th’ unpillared temple.’ Pope. 
Unpillowed (un-pil'lod), a. Having no 
pillow; having the head not supported. 
Milton. 

Unpin (un-pin'), v.t. To loose from pins; 
to unfasten or undo what is held together 
by a pin or pins; to remove the pins of; as, 
to unpin a frock; to unpin a building; to 
unpin a door. ‘ His mouth unpinn'd.' 
Gower. 

Prithee, unpin me. Shak. 

Unpinion (un-pin'yon). v.t. To loose from 
pinions or manacles; to free from restraint. 
Clarke. 

Unplnkedt (un-pingkt'L a. Not pinked; 
not pierced with eyelet-holes. Shak. 
Unpiteously (un-pit'e-us-li), adv. In an 
unpiteous manner. 

Oxford, in her senility, has proved no Alma Mater 
In thus so unpiteously cramming her alumni with the 
shells alone. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

Unpltied (un-pit'id), a. 1. Not pitied; not 
conipaasioimted; not regarded with sympa- 
thetic sorrow. 

Stumbling across the market to his death 
Unpitied. 7'ennyson. 

2.t Unmerciful; pitiless. 

You shall have your full time of imprisonment atid 
your deliverance with an unpitied whipping. Shak. 

Unpltlful (un-pit'i-fql), a. 1. Having no 
pity ; not merciful.— 2. Not exciting pity. 
Unpitifully (un-pit'i-ful-li). adv. In an 
unpitiful manner; unmercifully; without 
mercy. ‘ Beat him most unpitifully.’ Shak. 
Unpltlfulness (un-pit'i-ful-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unpitiful. Sir P, 
Sidney. 

UnpitOUB,t a. Unpitiful; cruel. Chaucer. 
Unplt3ring (un-pit'i-iiig). a. Having no 
pity; showing no compassion. 

Plunging from his castle, with a cry 
He raised his hands to the unpitying sky. 

Longfellow. 

Unplaced (un-plast'), a. 1. Not arranged or 
distributed in proper places; undetermined 
in regard to place; confused; jumbled. 

Unplaced kings, whose position in the series of 
Egyptian king.s is undetermined. Gliddon. 

2. Having no place, office, or employment 
under government. ‘ Unplaced, unpen- 
sion’d. ’ Pope. 


Unplagued (un-plagd'), a. Not plagued; 
not harassed; not tormented; not afflicted. 

‘ Unplagued with corns.’ Shak. 

Unpialnt (un-plan'), a. Not plain; not 
simple; not open; insincere. Gower. 
Unplalned t (un-pland'), a. Not deplored; 
not bewailed or lamented. Spenser. 
Unplanted (un-plant'ed), a. Not planted; 
of spontaneous growth. Waller. 
UnplaUBible (un-plftz'i.bl), a. Not plau- 
sible; not having a fair or specious ap- 
pearance; as, arguments not unplausihte. 
‘Such unplausible propositions.’ Barrow. 
UnplaUBlbly (un-plftz'i-bli), adv. In an un- 
plausible manner; not plausibly. Burke. 
Unplauslve t (un-plftz'iv), a. Not approving; 
not applauding; displeased; disapproving. 

'Tis like he’ll question me 

Why such unpiausive eyes are bent on him. Shak. 

Unpleadable (un-plgd'a-bl), a. Unfit to be 
pleaded or urged as a plea. ‘Ignorance 
was here unpleadable. ’ South. 

Unpleaded (un-pled'ed), a. l. Not pleaded. 
2. Undefended by an advocate. Otway. 
Unnleasable (un-plez'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being pleased. ‘ My unpleasable daughter. ’ 
Burgoyne. 

Unpleasant (un-plez'ant), a. Not pleasant; 
not affording pleasure; disagreeable. ‘The 
unpleasant' st words that ever blotted paper. ’ 
Shak. 

Unpleasantlsh (un-plez'ant-lsh), a. Some- 
what unpleasant. ‘ A rather unpleasantish 
job.' Hood. [Colloq.] 

Unpleasantly (un-plcz'ant-li). adv. In an 
unpleasant manner; in a maimer not pleas- 
ing. 

Unpleasantness (un-plez'ant-nes), n. i. 
The state or (juality of being unpleasant; dis- 
agreeableness. ‘ Unpleasantness •>£ sound.’ 
Hooker.— 2. A slight quarrel. 
Unpleasantry (un-plez'ant-ri), n. l. Want 
of pleasantry; absence or the opposite of 
cheerfulness, humour, orgaiety. Thackeray. 
2. A slight quarrel; a misunderstanding. 
Unpleased (un-plezd'), a. Not pleased; dis- 
pleased. ‘ My unpleased eye. ’ Shak. 
Unpleasing (un-plez'ing), a. Unpleasant; 
offensive; disgusting; disagreeable. ‘Harsh 
discords and unpleasing sharps.’ Shak. 
Unpleasingly (un-plez'ing-li), adv. In an 
unpleasing manner. Bp. Hall. 
Unpleasingness (un-plez'ing-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unpleasing. Milton. 
Unpleasive t (un-pl^z^iv), a. Not pleasing. 

Grief is never but an unpleasive passion. Bp. Hall. 

Unpleasurable (un-plezh'ur-a-bl), a. Not 
pleasurable; not giving pleasure. Coleridge. 
Unpllable (un-pli'a-bl), a. Not pliable; not 
yielding or conforming; not easily bent. 
HoUarid. 

Unpliant (un-pli'aut), a. 1. Not pliant; 
not easily bent; stiff. ‘The unpliant bow.’ 
Cowper.— 2. Not readily yielding the will; 
not compliant. ‘ A stubborn, unpliant mo- 
rality.’ Tatler. 

Unpligbt, t Unplite, t V. t. To unfold ; to 

explain. Chaucer. 

Unplucked (un-plukt'), a. Not plucked; 
not pulled or torn away. Beau, d: FI. 
Unpluinb (un-plum'), v.t. [L. plumbum, 
lead.] To deprive of lead; to plunder of 
lead. Burke. [Very rare.] 

Unplumb (un-plum'), a. Not plumb; not 
perpendicular; not vertical. Clarke. 
Unplumbed (un-plumd'X a. Not plumbed 
or measured by a plumb-line; unfathomed. 

‘ The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’ 
Matt. Arnold. 

Unplume (un-plfim'), v.t. To strip of 
plumes or feathers; to degrade. ‘Enough 
to shame confidence and unplume dogma- 
tising.’ GianvUle. 

Unpoetic, Unpoetical (un-p5-et'jk, un-pd- 
etTk-al), a. 1. Not poetical; not having or 
possessing poetical qualities. T. Warton. — 
2. Not proper to or becoming a poet. Bp. 
Corbet. 

Unpoetically (un-po-et'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
unpoetic or unpoetical manner. Dryden. 
Unpointed (uu-point'ed), a. l. Having no 
point or sting; wanting point or definite aim 
or purpose. 

The conclusion . . . here, would have shown 
dull, flat, and unbointed. B. Jonson. 

2. Not having marks by which to distii^uish 
sentences, members, and clauses in writing: 
unpunctuated. — 3. Not having the vowel 
points or marks; as. an unpointed manu- 
script in Hebrew or Arabic. 

Unpolsed (un-poizd'), a. 1. Not poised; 
not balanced.— 2. t Unweighed; unhesitat- 
ing; regardless of consequences. Marston, 


cb, cAain; ah, Sc. locA; s,go\ J,Joh; t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, £Aen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kxr. 
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Unpoison (un-poi^in), v.t To remove or 
expel poison from. 

Such a course could not but In a short time have 
unpoistmtd their perverted minds. South. 

Unpollddd (uu-po'li-sld), a. 1. Not having 
civil polity or a regular form of government. 
ITarburton. — 2. void of policy; impolitic; 
stupid. ‘ That I might hear thee call great 
Ctiesar, ass unpolicied, ' Shak. 

Unpollsll (un-pol'ish), v.t. To deprive of 
tMjIish or politeness. Richardson. 
unpoUsbed (un-pol'isht), a. l. Not pol- 
ished; not made smooth or bright by rub- 
bing.— 2. Not refined in manners; uncivil- 
ized; rude; plain. ‘Those first unpolish'd 
matrons, big and bold.’ Dry den. 

Unpolite (un-pd-Ut'), a. Not polite; not 
r^ued in manners; uncivil; rude; impolite. 
Tatler. 

Unpolltely (un-po-lit'li). adv. In an un- 
polite, uncivil, or rude manner, 
unpoliteness t ( un - po - lit ' nes ), n. The 
state or quality of being unpolite; want of 
courtesy; rudeness; incivility. 

UnpoUtlC t (un poTi-tik), a. Impolitic. 
Unpolled (un-pdld'), ct. 1- Not polled; not 
having had his vote registered. 

The opposite party bribed the bar-maid at the 
Town Arms to hocus the brandy and water of four- 
teen HnfioUed electors. Dickens. 

2 . Unplundered; notstripped. ‘Richerthan 
unpoll’d Arabian wealth and Indian gold.' 
Fanshawe. 

Unpolluted (un-pol-ut'ed). a. Not pol- 
luted; not defiled; not corrupted; pure. 

‘ Her fair and unpolluted flesh.’ Shak. 
Unpope (un-jpdpO, v.t. 1. To cause to cease 
to be a pope ; to divest or deprive of the 
office, authority, and dignities of a pope. — 
2. To deprive of a pope. 

Rome will never so far unfiepe herself as to part 
with her pretended supremacy. Fuller. 

Unpopular (uii-pop'u-16r), a. Not popular; 
not having the public favour; as, an un- 
j^pular magistrate; an unpopular law. 
unpopularity (un-pop'u-lar"i-ti), n. The 
state of being unpopular. 

Unpopularly (uu-pop'u-16r-li), adv. In an 
unpopular manner; not popularly. 
Unportable t (un-port-a-bl). a. Not port- 
able or capable of being carried. Raleigh. 
Unportioned (un-pdr'shoud), a. Not en- 
dowed or furnished with a portion or for- 
tune. 

Has virtue charms? I grant her heavenly fair. 

But if mtportioned, all will interest wed. Young. 

Unportuouat (un-p6r'tu-us), a. Having no 
ports ' An unportuous coast.’ Burke 
Unpossessed (un-poz-zest'), a. Not pos- 
sessed; not held; not occupied. ‘ Such vast 
room in nature unpossessed by living soul.’ 
Milton. 

Unpossessing t (un-poz-zes'ing), a. Having 
no possessions. ‘Thou unpossessinp bas- 
tard ’ Shak. 

Unpossiblet (un-pos'i-bl), a. Not possible; 
impossible. ‘For us to levy power ... is 
all unpossible. ’ Shak. 

Unposted ( un-pdst'ed ), a. Not having a 
fixed post or situation. 

There were aUo son»e Queen's officers going out to 
join their regiments, a few younger men, unposfed, 
who expected to be attached to Queen’s regiments, 
as their own corps were fighting . . . against us. 

fF. H. RusseU. 

Unpowerful t (un-pou'6r-fql), a. Not power- 
ful; impotent, Cowley. 

Unpracticable (un-prak'ti-ka-bl), a. Not 
practicable ; not feasible ; not capable of 
being performed; impracticable. Barrow. 
Unpractical (un-prak'ti-kal), a. Not prac- 
tical; inclined to give time and attention to 
matters of speculation and theory rather 
than those of practice, action, or utility; 
careless about things merely profitable or of 
sordid utility. .7. R. Lowell. 

Unpractised (un-prak'tist), a. 1 . Not hav- 
ing been taught by practice ; not skilled ; 
not having experience; raw; unskilful ‘A 
child unpraetued in destructive fight. ’ Caw- 
per.~-2.t Not known; not familiar by use. 

His tender eye, by too direct a ray 

Wounded, and flying from unpractised day. Prior. 

Unpralset (un-praz'), v.t. To deprive of 
praise; to strip of commendation. Young. 
Unpralsed (un-pr&zd), a. Not praised; not 
celebrated. Spenser. 

Unpray (un-prft'), v. t. To revoke, recall, or 
negative by a subsequent prayer having a 
contrary tendency or effect to a former one. 
The freedom and purity of hfs obedience , , . 
made him, as it were, unpray what he had before 
prayed Sir M. Hale. 


Unprayed (un-prad'). a. Not prayed for; 
not solicited reverently: with /or before the 
object. Sir T. More. 

Unpreacb (un-prdohO. v.t. To preach the 
contrary of; to recant in preaching. 

The clergy their own principles denied, 
Unpreached their non-resisting cant. Defoe. 

Unpreaebing (un-pr6ch‘ing), a. Not in the 
habit of preaching. ‘ Unpreaching prelates. ' 
Latimer. 

Unprecarlous (un-prg-ka'ri-us), a. Not 
precarious; not uncertain. ‘ Unprecarioua 
bliss. ’ Young. 

UnpreO 0 dented(un-pre' 8 e-dent-ed), a. Hav- 
ing no precedent or example; unexampled. 

In the House of Commons the opposition became 
at once irresistible, and carried by more than two 
votes to one, resolutions of unprecedented violence. 

Macaulay. 

Unprecedentedly ( un-pre 'se-dent-ed - li ), 
adv. Without precedent; exceptionally. 

That motion . . . was rejected, in a House un- 
precedentedly large, by a majority of only five. 

Gladstone. 

Unprediett (un-prd-dikto, V.i. To revoke or 
retract prediction. 

Means I must use, thou say’st: prediction else 
Will unpredict, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 

Unpreferred (un-pr6-fferd'), Not pre- 
ferred ; (a) not regarded with preference. 
(6) Not having received preferment ; not 
having got a living. 'A Bcho]&r . . . young 
or unprefeired.’ Jeremy Collier. 
Unpregnant (un-nreg'nant), a. 1 . Not preg- 
nant. — 2. Not prolific; not quick of wit. 

This deed . . . makes me unpregnant 
And dull to all proceedings. Shak. 

Unprejudicate (un-pre-jfi'di-kat), a. Not 
prepossessed by settled opinions ; unpre- 
judiced. Jer. Taylor. 

Unpreludiced (un-pre'ju-distv a. i. Not 
prejudiced; free from undue bias or prepos- 
session; not preoccupied by opinion; im- 
partial; as, on unprejudiced mind. i 

The meaning of them may be so plain, that any 
unprejudiced and reasonable man may certainly un- 
derstand them. Tillotson. 

2. Not warped by or proceeding from pre- 
judice; as, an unprtyudiced judgment. 
UnpreJudicedlieBS (un-pre ju-dist-nes), n. 
State of being unprejudiced. ‘ Hearing the 
reason of the case with patience and uhpre- 
judicedness.’ Clarke. 

Unprelated (un-preFat-ed), p. and a. De- 
posed from the dignity of prelate ; deposed 
from the episcopate. Rp FJacket. 
Unprelatical (un-pre-lat'ik-al), a. Unlike 
or unsuitable to a prelate. Clarendon. 
Unpremedltable (uu-pre-med'it-a-bl), a. 

1. Not capable of being premeditated or 
previously thought of. — 2. Unforeseen; un- 
looked for. ‘A capfull of wind . . . with 
such unpretneditable puffs. ’ Sterne. 
Unpremeditated (un-pre-med'i-tat-ed), a, 

1. Not previously meditated or prepared in 
the mind. ‘My unpremeditated verse.' 
Milton.-~2. Not previously purposed or in- 
tended; not done by design; as, an unjjre- 
meditated offence. 

Unpreparatlon (un-pre'pa-ra"8hoi)), n. 
The state of being unprepared; want of pre- 
paration; unpreparedness. Sir M. Hale. 
unprepared (un-pre-pard'), a. Not pre- 
pared ; as, (a) not fitted or made suitable, 
fit, or ready for future use; as, unprepared 
provisions. (6) Not brought into a right, 
safe, or suitable condition in view of a 
future event, contingency, accident, attack, 
danger, or the like; specifically, not made 
ready or fit for death or eternity. 

1 would not kill thy unprepared spirit. Shak. 

Unpreparedly (un-pre-paUed-lI). a. in an 
unprepared manner or condition; without 
due preparation, ‘ Dies not unpreparedly. ’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Unpreparednesa (un-pro-par'ed-nes), n. 
The state of being unprepared, unready, or 
unfitted; want of preparation. 
UnprepOBSessed (un-prg'poz-zest"), a. Not 
prepossessed; not biassed by previous opin- 
ions; not prejudiced. 

It finds the mind naked, and unprepossessed with 
any former notions. South. 

UnprepOBBeiBlng (un-pre‘'poz-ze8'Mng), a. 
Not having a prepossessing or winning ap- 
pearance; not attractive or engaging; as, 
he has a very unprepossessing appearance. 
UnpreBOrlb^ (un-pre-skrlbdO, a. Not 
prescribed ; not authoritatively laid down. 

* Unprescribed ceremony.’ Bp. Hall. 
UnprBientahle (un-prS-zenra-bl), a. Not 
presentable; not fit for being presented or 
introduced to company or society. 


UnprBBBed (un-prestO, pressed. 

‘My pillow left unpressed’ Shak.— 2. Not 
enforced. Clarendon. 

Unpresuxuing (un-pr3-zunUlng), a. Not 
presuming; modest; humble. ‘Modest, un- 
presuining men.’ Dr. Knox. 
unproBumptuouB (un-prg-zum'tti-us), a. 
Not presumptuous or arrogant; humble; 
submissive; modest. ‘Lift to heaven an 
unpresurnvtuous eye.’ Cowper. 
UnpretencUng (un-pre-tend'ing), a. Not 
pretending to or claiming any distinction or 
superiority; unassuming; modest. ‘To unde- 
ceive and vindicate the honest and unpre- 
tending part of mankind.' Pope. 
UnprettineBB (nn-prlt'ti-nes), n. The state 
of being unpretty; want of prettiness. 
Richardson. 

Unpretty (un-prit'ti), a. Not pretty; want- 
ing prettiness, attractiveness, elegance, or 
charm. 

His English is blundering, but not unpretty. 

Miss Burney. 

Unprevailingt (un-pro-val'ing), a. Being of 
no force; unavailing; vain. 

Throw to the earth this unprevailing woe, Shak. 

Unprevented f un-pre- vent'ed), a. 1. Not 
prevented; not hintfered. — 2.t Not preceded 
by anything. 

Grace . . . 

Comes unprevented, unimplored. un.soLight. 

Milton. 

Unprlest (nn-presU), v.t. To deprive of tho 
orders or authority of a priest. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, only unpriests him. Milton. 

Unpriestly (un-prest'li), a. Unsuitable to 
a priest. ' Unjyriestly condwet.’ Pennant. 
Unprince (un-prins'), v. t. To deprive of the 
character or authority of a prince ; to de- 
prive of principality or sovereignty. 

Queen Mary . . . would not unprince herself to 
obey his Holiness. Fuller. 

Unprlncely (un-prins'li), a. Unbecoming 
a prince; not resembling a prince. ‘ Un- 
princely usage.’ Milton. 
unprlndple (un-prin'si-pl), v.t. To destroy 
the moral principles of; to corrupt. 

They have been principled, or rather unprincipled, 
by such tutors. H. Brooke. 

Unprincipled (un-prin'si-pld), a. 1. Not 
having settled principles. ‘Souls unprin- 
cipled in virtue.’ Milton. — 2. Having no 
good moral principles; destitute of virtue; 
not restrained by conscience; profligate; im- 
moral; as, a gay, unprincipled fellow. -- 
3. Not resulting from good principles; in- 
iquitous; wicked. ‘ This unprincipled ces- 
sion.’ Burke. 

Unprlnted (un-print'ed), a. 1. Not printed, 
as a literary work. Pope.— 2. Not stamped 
with figures; white; as, unprinted cotton. 
Unprivileged (un-priv'i-lejd), a. Not privi- 
leged; not enjoying a particular privilege, 
liberty, or immunity. Dr. Knox. 
Unprizablet (un-priz'a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being prized or having its value estimated; 

(a) as being below valuation. 

A baubling vessel was he captain of. 

For shallow draught and bulk unprtzable. Shak. 

(b) As being above or beyond valuation; In- 
valuable. 

Your ring may be stolen too; so. of your brace of 
unprtzable estimations, the one is but frail, and the 
other casual. Shak. 

Unprized (un-prizd'), a. Not valued; (a) as 
being below valuation. (6)t As being beyond 
or above valuation; invaluable. 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 

Can buy this unprized, precious maid of me. Shak. 

Unprobably t fun-pronba-bll), adv. 1. In a 
manner n(>t to be approved of; improperly, 

' To diminish by the authority of wise and 
knowing men, things unjustly and unpro- 
bably crept \i\.’ Strype.—2. Improbably. 
Unproclaimed (un-prd-klamd^), a. Not 
proclaimed; not notified by public declara- 
tion. ‘ Assassin-llke, had levied war, war 
unproclaimed.’ Milton. 

Unproductive (un-pr6-duk'tiv), a. 1. Not 
productive; barren; more especially, not 
producing large crops; not making profit- 
able returns for labour; as, unproductive 
land. — 2. Not producing profit or interest; 
not bringing in any return; as, unproductive 
capital; unproductive funds. — 8. Not pro- 
ducing goods or articles for consumption ; 
as, unproductive labour (such as that or 
domestic servants, &c.).— 4. Not producing 
any effect or result: with f/. 
UnproduotlveneBB (un-prd-dok'tlv-nes), n. 
The state of being unproductive; as, land, 
stock, capital, labour, <&c. 
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Unprolkned (un-pro-f&nd'), a. Not pro- 
fatted or desecrated; not {diluted or vio> 
lated. Dryden. 

UnprofeBBiOlial(un-pr5.fe'Bhon-al), a. l.Not 
pertaining to one’s profession.— 2. Not be- 
longing to a profession ; as, an unprofes- 
aional man. 

UXLprofloleilOy (un-prd-flsh'en-si), n. Want 
of proficiency or improvement. Bp. Hall. 
Unprofitable (un-pro'flt-a-bl), a. Not pro- 
fitable; bringing no profit; producing no 
gain, advantage, or improvement; serving 
no useful or desired ends; useless; profitless; 
as, an unprofitable business; an wnprojitable 
servant. ‘ unprofitable talk.’ Job xv. 3. 
‘Not with grief, for that is unprofitable.’ 
Heb. xiii. 17. 

UnprofitablenesB (un-pro'fit-a-bi-nes), n. 
The state of producing no profit or good ; 
uselessness; inutility. Addison. 
Unprofitably (un-pro'flt-a-bli), adv. In an 
unprofitable manner; without profit, gain, 
benefit, advantage, or use; to no good pur- 
pose or effect. 

Our wasted oil uitprojitably bums, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. Cowper. 

Unprofited (un-pro'fit-ed), a. Not having 
profit or gain. Shak. 

Unprofitingt (un-pro'fit-ing), a. llnproflt- 
able. B. Jonson. 

Unprohiblted (un-pro-hib'it-ed), a. Not 
prohibited; not forbidden; lawful. Milton. 
UnproJected (un-pro-jekt'ed), a. Not 
planned; not projected. Soitth. 
unproUfic (un-pro-lifik), a. Not prolific; 
barren; not producing young or fruit; not 
fertile or fniitful. Sir M. Hale. 
UnpromlBe (un-prom'is), v.t. To revoke, 
retract, or recall, as a promise. ‘Tby pro- 
mise past, unpromise it again.’ Chapman. 
Unpromlaed ( un-prom 'ist), a. Not pro- 
mised or engaged. ‘Leave nought unpro- 
mised.’ Spenser. 

UnpromlBing (un-prom'is-ing), a. Not pro- 
mising; not affording a favourable prospect 
of success, of excellence, of profit, <fec. ; as, 
an unpromising youth; an unpi'omising 
season. Sir J. Reynolds. 
Unprompted(un-promt'ed), a. Not prompt- 
ed; not dictated; not urged or instigated. 

My tongue talks unprompted by my hc.irt. 

Con^rnie. 

Unpronounceable (un-pro-nouns'a-bl), a. 

1. Not pronounceable; incapable of being 
pronounced ; as, a harsh unpronounceable 
word. — 2. Unfit for being pronounced, 
named, or mentioned; unmentionable as 
being offensive to chaste ears. 

Unpronounced (un-pra-nounsU), a. Not 
pronounced; not uttered. Milton. 
Unpropert (un-pro'p6r), a. 1. Not proper 
or confined to one person; not peculiar. 

Millions nightly lie in those unproper beds, 

Which they dare swear peculiar. 

2. Not fit or proper; Improper. Jer. Taylor. 
Unproperlyt (un-pro'p6r-ll), adv. Unfitly; 

improperly. Holland. 

Unprophetlc. Unpropbetlcal (un-pro-fet'- 
Ik, un-pro-fet'ik-al), a. Not prophetic; not 
foreseeing or not predictinjj future events. 
‘Wretch . . . ot unprophetic s>on\.’ Pope. 
UnpropltloUB (un-prd-pi'shus), a. Not 
propitious; not favourable; Inauspicious, 

Now flamed the dog-star's nnpropitious ray, 
Smote every brain, and wjthcr'd every bay. Pope. 

Unproportlonable ( un-prO-pOr'shon a-bl ), 
a. Wanting due proportion; disproportion- 
able. Dr. H. More. 

Uiwroportionate (un-pr6-p6r'shon-&t), a. 
Wanting proportion; disproportionate; un- 
fit, ‘No swelling member, unproportion- 
ate.’ Daniel. 

UliproportlOXied(un-pr6-p6i''shond), a. Not 
proportioned; not suitable. ‘This unpro- 
portioned tvame.’ B. Jonson. 

UUpropOBed (un pr6-p6zd')> Not pro- 
posed; not offered for acceptance, adoption, 
or the like; os, the motion or candidate is as 
yet unproposed. Dryden. 
unpropped (un-propt'l, a. Not propped; 
not supported or upheld. ‘ The bulk, un- 
propped, falls headlong.' Dryden. 
UnprOBel3rto (un-pros'^-llt). v.t. To pre- 
vent being made a proselyte or convert; to 
win back from proselytism. Fuller. 
UnprOBperoUf (iin-pros'pAr-us), a. Not pros- 
perous; not attended with success; unfor- 
tunate. Pope. 

UnproaperouBly (uii-pros'pSr-us-ii), adv. 
Unsuccessfully; unfortunately, Jer. Taylor. 
UxwrOBperoUBneBB (un-pros'p^r-us-ne^, n. 
Wont of success; failure of the desired re- 
sult. Hammond. 


Unprotected (un-pr6-tekt'ed), a. Not pro- 
tected; not defended; not supported. ‘Men 
unprotected from above.’ Hooker. 
UnproteBtantize (un-proUes-tant-lz), v.t. 
To cause to change from the Protestant re- 
ligion to some other; to render other than 
Protestant; to divest of Protestant charac- 
teristics or features. 

To unprotestantize (the Church of England) is not 
to reform it. A'in^'sley. 

Unprovable, Unproveable (un-prOv'a-bl), 
a. Not capable of being proved, demon- 
strated, confirmed, or established. ‘Poor 
uncertainties and unproveable supposals.’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Unproved (un-pr5vd0, a. l. Not proved; 
not known by trial ‘ A fresh unproved 
knight.’ Spenser.— -t. Not established as 
true by argument, demonstration, or evi- 
dence. 

There is much of what should be demonstrated 
left unproved. Hoyle. 

Unprovlde (un-pr6-vld'), v.t. To unfurnish; 
to divest or strip of qualifications; to divest 
of resolution. 

ril not expostulate with her, lest her beauty ««- 
pro7Jide my mind again. Shak. 

Unprovided (un-pr6-vld’ed), a. 1. Not pro- 
vioed ; unfurnished ; unsuppiied ; as, un- 
provided with money. Formerly it might 
nave of after it instead of with. ‘Utterly 
unprovided of all other natural, moral, or 
spiritual abilities.’ Bp. Sprat— 2. Having 
made no preparation; not suitably prepared; 
unprepared. 

Tears, for a stroke unseen afford relief: 


But unprovided for a sudden blow, 
a Niol 


Dryden. 


Like Niobe we marble grow. 

3. t Unforeseen. Spenser. 

Unprovldentt (un-pro'vl-dent), a. Impro- 
vident. Beau, tfc Ft 

Unprovoked (un-pro- vokt'), a. 1. Not pro- 
voked; not incited. ’ Meu unprovoked . . . 
fiy in ray face.’ Bp. Hall.— 2. Not proceed- 
ing from provocation or just cause ; as, an 
unprovoked attac^k. ‘ A rebellion so destruc- 
tive and so unprovoked.’ Dryden. 
Unprudentialt (un-prb-den'shal), a. Im- 
prudent. ‘ The most unwise and unpniden- 
tial act.’ Milton. 

Unpnmed (un-proml'), a. Not pruned; not 
lopped. ‘ iVuit- trees all unpruned. ’ Shak. 
UnpubllC (un-piib'lik), a. Not public; pri- 
vate; not generally seen or known. ‘ Virgins 
must be retired and unpublic.’ Jer. Taylor. 
UnpubllBlied (un-pubTiaht), a. 1. Not made 
puulic; secret; private, ^unpublished vir- 
tues,’ Shak. ~2. Not published, as a manu- 
script or book. Pope. 

Unpunctual (un pungk'tu-al), a. Not punc- 
tual; not exact, especially with reference 
to time. Pope. 

Unpunishable (un-pun’ish-a-bl), a. Not 
punishable; not capable or deserving of 
being punished: applied to persons or 
things. 

Where all offend the crime’s urtpunisliable. May. 

Unpunished (un-pun'isht), a. Not pun- 
ished; suffered to pass without punishment 
or with impunity; as, a thief unpunished; 
an unpunished crime. Dryden. 
Unpurchased (un-p^r'chast), a. Noi. pur- 
cliuscd; not bought. ‘ Unjmrchased plenty.’ 
Sir J. Denham. 

Unnuret (uu-pur'), a. Not pure; ,mpure. 

‘ unpure constitutions.’ Donne. 
Unpurged (un-p6rgd'), a. Not purged; un- 
purified. ‘ The rheumy and unpuryed air.’ 
Shak. 

Unpurifled (un-pG'ri-fid), a. Not purified; 
hence, not cleansed from sin; unsunctified. 

Our sinful nation having long been in the furnace, 
Is now come out, but unpurijied. Dr. //. More. 

Unpurposed (un-p^Upost), a. Not intended; 
not designed. ‘ Accidents unpurposed.’ 
Shak. 

Unpursed (un-p^rst'). a. Robbed of a purse 
or money. Pollok. [Rare.] 

Unqualified (un-kwori-fid), a. l. Not qua- 
lified ; not fit ; not having the requisite 
talents, abilities, or accomplishments. ‘ W ri- 
ters . . . unqualified to propagate heresies.’ 
Swift.— 2. Not being qualified legally; not 
having the legal qualification; specifically, 
not having taken the requisite oath or 
oaths: not having passed the necessary ex- 
aminations and received a diploma or li- 
cense; as, an unqualified practitioner of 
medicine.— 8. Not modified or restricted by 
conditions or exceptions; as, unqualified 
praise. 

Unqualify (un-kwol'i-fi), V.f. To divest of 
qualifications; to disqualify. 

Deal 1 1 ess unqualifies me for all company. Swift. 


Unquailtied t (un-kwol'i-tld), a. Deprived 
of the usual faculties. 

He is unqualitied with very shame. Shak. 

Unquaxrelablet (un-kwoUel-a-bl), a. in- 
capable of being quarrelled with, objected 
to, or impugned. ‘ Sucli satisfactory and 
unquarrelaole reasons. ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Unqueen (un-kwen'), v.t. To divest of the 
dignity of queen. 

Although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter of a king, inter me. SHaJk. 

Unquelled (un-kweld'), a. N ot quelled, sub- 
dued, or subjugated. ‘ Horse unquelled by 
toll, ardent.’ Thomson. 

Unquenchable ( un - k wensh'a-bl ), a. N ot 
quenchable; incapable of being quenched, 
extinguished, allayed, or the like; as, un- 
quenchable fire, thirst, &c. Lu, iii. 17. 
UnquenchableneSB ( un-kwensh'a-bl-nes ), 
n. The state of being unquenchable. Hake- 
will. 

Unquenchably (un-kwensh'a-bli), adv. In 
an unquench^le manner. 

That lamp shall burn unquenchably. 

Str /r. Scott. 

Unquestionable (un-kwest'yun-a-bU a. 

1. Not to be questioned; not to be doubted; 
indubitable ; certain ; as, unquestionable 
evidence or truth; unquestionable courage. 

There is an unquestionable magnificence In every 
part of Paradise Lost. yiddison. 

2. Avei’se to being questioned ; averse to 
conversation, ‘An unquestionable spirit, 
which you have not.’ STiaA'. 

Unquestionably (un-kwest'yun-a-bli), ad!p. 
Without doubt; indubitably. Clarke. 
Unquestioned (un-kwest'yundV a. 1. Not 
called in question; not doubted. ‘So na- 
tural an account of the original of languages, 
and so unquestion'd by antiquity. ’ Warbur- 
ton.— 2. Not interrogated; having no ques- 
tions asked; not examined. Dryden.— Z. Not 
to be opposed or disputed, ‘Their unques- 
tioned pleasures must be served, ’ B. Jonson. 
Unquick (un-kwik'), a. 1. Not quick; slow. 
2.t Not alive or lively, Daniel. 

Unquiet (un-kwret),o. Not quiet; not calm 
or tranquil; restless; uneasy; agitated; dis- 
turbed. ‘ This troublous and unquiet world.’ 
J. Udall. ‘ Unquietoyes.’ Beau, dc FI. 'Un- 
quiet depths of controversy.’ Milton. ‘A 
vain, unquiet, glitt’ring, wretched thing.’ 
Pope. 

Unquiet t (un-kwi'et), v.t To disquiet. 

‘ They were greatly troubled and unquieted.' 
Lord Herbert 

Unquietly (uu-kwret-li), adv. In an un- 
quiet manner or state; without rest; in an 
agitated state. ‘ One minded like the wea- 
ther, most unquietly.’ Shak. 

Unquietness (un-kwTet-nes), n. The state 
of being unquiet, disturbed, agitated, roused; 
agitation; excitement; turbulence; uneasi- 
ness; uitBettledness; restlessness. 

Is my lord angry ? He went hence but now. 

And certainly in strange unquietness. Shak. 
What pleasure can there be in that estate 
Which your unquietness h.as made me hate. 

Dryden. 

Unquletudet (un-kwi'et-Gd), '/i. Uneasiness; 
restlessness; disquietude; inquietude. ‘A 
kind of unquietude and discontentment.* 
Reliquias Wottonianoe. 

Unracked (un-rakU), p. and a. Not racked; 
not having the contents poured or freed 
from the lees. ‘The unracked vesseL’ 
Bacon. 

Unraised (un-razd'), a. Not elevated or 
raised. ‘The flat mimteed spirits,’ Shak. 
Unraked (un-rakt'), a. 1. Not raked; as, 
land unraked.— 2. Not raked together; not 
raked up. ‘Where fires thou flndst U 7 i- 
raked.’ Shak. 

Unransacked (un-ran'sakt), a. 1. Not ran- 
sacked; not searched. —2. f Not pillaged. 
Knolles. 

Unraptured (un-rap'turdl, a. Not enrap- 
tured, enchanted, charmed, or transported. 
‘Man unraptured, uninflamed.’ Young. 
Unravel (un-rav'el), v.t 1. To disentangle; 
to unknot; to disengage or separate, as 
threads that are knit, interlaced, interwo- 
ven, or the like.— 2. To clear from complica- 
tion or dittlculty; to unriddle; to unfold. 

There unravel all 

This dark design, this mystery of fate. Addison. 

8. t To separate the connected or united parts 
of; to throw Into disorder. ‘ Unravelling all 
the received principles of reason and reli- 
gion.’ Tillotson.—^. To unfold or bring to 
a denouement, as the plot or intrigue of a 
play. Pope. 

unravel (un-rav'el), v.i. To be unfolded; to 
be disentangled. 

What webs of wonder shall unravel there 1 young-. 
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Uliraiore(l(un-ra'zord),a. Unshaven. ‘Their 
wiraror’d lips.’ Milton. 

UnreaoJied (un-rdchto. a. Not reached; not 
attained to. ‘That lofty hill unreached.' 
Dryden. 

Unread (un-red'), a. 1. Not read; not per- 
used. ‘ Books safer left unread. ' Hooker. 
2. Untaught; not learned in books. ‘The 
clown unread, or half-read gentleman.’ Dry- 
den. 

Unreadable (un-red'a-bl), a. Not readable ; 
as, (a) incapable of being read or deciphered; 
ille^ble; as, unreadable manuscript or writ- 
ing. (p) Not suitable or ttt for reading; not 
worth reading; as, a dry, dull, unreadable 
book or poem. 

Unreadiness (un-red'l-nes), n. 1. Want of 
readiness; want of promptness or dexterity. 
2. Want of preparation. Jer. Taylor. 
Unready (un-red'i), a. l. Not ready; not 
prepared ; not fit. - 2, Not prompt; not quick. 
8.t Awkward; ungainly. ‘An unready horse, 
that will neither stop nor turn.’ Bacon.— 
4.t Not dressed; undressed. 

Come, where have you been, wench? Make me un- 
ready : 

I slept but ill last night. Beau. <fV F/. 

Unready t (uu-red'i), v.t. To undress. Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Unreal (un-r§'al), a. Not real; not substan- 
tial; having appearance only. 

Hence, horrible shadow! 
mockery, hence 1 SMaJt. 

Unreality (un-re-al'l-ti), n. 1. Want of re- 
ality or real existence.— 2. That which has 
no reality or real existence. ‘ A mere tissue 
of airy phantoms and unrealitiee. ' Dr. Caird. 
Unreallze (un-re'al-iz), v.t. To take away 
the reality of ; to make or consider unreal ; 
to divest of reality; to present or treat in on 
Ideal form. 

In Mr. Shelley’s case . . . there seems to have 
been an attempt to uurea/ixe every object in nature, 
presenting them under forms and combinations in 
which they are never to be seen through the mere 
medium of our eyesight. Sir ft. Tayior. 

Unreason (un-r6'zn), n. Want of reason; 
unreasonableness; nonsense; folly; absurd- 
ity. —A bbot qf U nreason. See under Abbot. 
Unreason t (un-re'zn), v.t. To prove to be 
unreasonable; to disprove by argument. ‘ To 
unreason the equity of God’s proceedings.’ 
South. [Rare.] 

Unreasonable (un-re'zn-a-bl), a. l. Not 
agreeable to reason. ‘ Unrecuonable preju- 
dices. ’ A ddison. —2.’ Exceeding the bounds 
of reason ; beyond what is reasonable or 
moderate; exorbitant; immoderate. ‘ A very 
unreasonable request. ’ Swift. ‘ Unreason- 
able love of life.^ Atterbury.—Z.i Not en- 
dowed with reason; irrational. 

VnreasoHabte creatures feed their young. Shah. 

Unroasonablaness (un-r^zn-a-bl-nes), n. 
*rhe state or quality of being unreasonable; 
as, (a) inconsistency with reason. (A) Exor- 
bitance; excess, as of demand, claim, passion, 
and the like ; as. the unreasonalfleness of a 
proposal. Addison. 

Unreasonably (un-re'zn-a-bli), adv. In an 
unreasonable manner; foolishly; excessively; 
immoderately. Shah. 

Unreasoned (un-re'znd). a. 1. Not rea- 
soned or argued.— 2, Not derived from or 
founded on reason. ‘Old prejudices and 
unreasoned habits.’ Burke. 

Unreasoning ( un-r^'zn-ing ). a. Not rea- 
soning; not having reasoning faculties; char- 
acteilzed by want of reason. 

To these rational considerations there is super- 
added, in extreme cases, a panic as unreasoning as 
the previous over confidence. y. S. Mill. 

Unreave^ (un-r6v').i>.f. [SeeRKAVK, R avel,] 
To unwind; to disentangle; to loose. S'pe7\^ 
set. 

Unreavedt (un-r6vd'),a. Not taken or pulled 
to pieces. ‘A cottage . . . unreaved.' Bp. 
HaU. 

Unrebated (un-re-bat'ed), a. Not blunted. 

A number of fencers tried it. with unrebated swords. 

Hakeivill. 

UnrebuRable, Unrebukeable (un rg-buk - 
a-blX a. Not deserving rebuke; not ob- 
noxious to censure. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 
Unreoallable ( un-re-kal'a-bl ). a. Not re- 
callable; Incapable of being called back, re- 
voked, annulled, or recalled. 

That which is done is unrecallable. Feltknm. 

Unrecalled (un-re-kabT), a. Not recalled ; 
not called back or restrained. ‘Give us up 
to license, unrecaWed.’ Young. 
UnrecalUngt (un-r6-kal'ing). a. Not to be 
recalled. 

And ever let his unrecallittj^ crime 
Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 

Shak. 


Unreceived (un-re-sfivdO, a. Not received; 
not taken; not come into possession; not 
embraced or adopted. Hooker. 
Unreckonable (un-rek'n-a-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being reckoned or counted; immeas- 
urable; immense. * Unreckonable riches.’ 
Hawthorn. 

Unreckoned (un-rek'nd), a. Not reckoned, 
computed, counted, or summed up. ‘A long 
bill that yet remains unreckoned? Dryden. 
Unreolaimable ( un-rfi-klam'a-bl ), a. Not 
capable of being reclaimed, reformed, tamed, 
or cultivated; irreclaimable. ‘Careless and 
unreclaimable sinners.’ Bp. Ball. 
Unreolatmably (un-re-klam'a-bli), adv. In 
an unreclaim^le manner; irreclaimably. 
Bp. Hall. 

Unreclaimed ( un-re-klamd' ), a. Not re- 
claimed ; as, (a) not brought to a domestic 
state; not tamed. ‘A savageness in unre- 
claimed blood.’ Shak. ‘Bullocks unre- 
claimed to hoar the soke.' Dryden. (b) Not 
reformed ; not called back from vice to vir- 
tue; as, a sinner unreclaimed. 
Unrecognizable (un-rek'og-nl 2 "a-bl),a. Not 
recognizable; incapable of being recognized; 
irrecognizable. Coleridge. 
Unrecommended ( im-r6k'om-mend"ed ), a. 
Not recommended ; not favourably men- 
tioned. Dr. Knox. 

Unrecompeneed (un-rek'om-penst), a. Not 
recompensed, rewarded, or requited. ‘ Love 
unrecompeneed.' Beau. A FI. 
Unrecondlable t (un-rek'on-siT'a-bl), a. N ot 
reconcilable; irreconcilable; as, (a) not cap- 
able of being reconciled or made consistent; 
not to be brought in harmony. ‘ Unrecon- 
principles.’ Burke, (b) Not capable 
of being brought into friendly relations; not 
to be persuaded to lay aside mutual ani- 
mosity; implacable, (c) Characterized by 
implacable animosity. ‘An unrecoucilable 
war. ' Bp. Hall. 

Unreconcilably (un rek'on-sn"a-bli), adv. 
In an un reconcilable manner; irreconcilably. 
Bp. Hall 

Unreconciled ( nn-rek'on-sild ), a. Not re- 
conciled ; as, (a) not made consistent ; as, 
unreconciled statements. (6) Not restored 
to friendship or favour; still at enmity or 
opposition; as, a sinner unreconciled to God, 
(c)t Not atoned for. ‘Any crime unreconciled 
as yet to heaven.' Shak. 

UnreconcUlable t ( un-rek'on-eil''i-a-bl ), a. 
Unrecoucilable. Shak. 

Unrecorded (un-re-kord'ed), a. 1. Not re- 
corded ; not registered ; as, an unrecorded 
deed or lease. — 2. Not kept in remembrance 
by public monuments. ‘Not unrecorded in 
the rolls of fame.’ Pope. 

Unrecounted (un-rd-kount'ed), a. Not re- 
counted; not related or recited. Shak. 
Unrecoverable (un-r6-kuv'6r-a-bl), a. l. In- 
capable of being recovered, found, restored, 
or obtained again ; Irrecoverable. ‘ The very 
loss of minutes may be unrecoverable.' Bp. 
Hall~2.t Not capable of recovering; incur- 
able; irremediable. 

Tis the dead patsy, that, without almost a miracle, 
leaves a man unrecoverabU. Feliham. 

Unrecoverably (un-re-kuv'6r-a-bli), adv. In 
an unrecoverable manner; irrecoverably; In- 
curably. ‘Long sick, and unrecoverably.’ 
Bp. HaU. 

Unrecroltable ( un-r^-krOUa-bl i a. Not 
capable ot being recruited; as, (a) incapable 
of regaining a supply of what has been lost, 
wasted, or the like; as, unrecruitable health, 
strength. <&c. (b) Incapable of receiving re- 
cruits or fresh supplies of men, as an army. 
Milton. 

Unrecumbent (un-rS-kum'bent), a. Not re- 
clining or reiKiiing. 

The cattle . . . seem half-petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. Cou'Fer, 

Unrecurlngt (un-r6-kGr'ing), a. Incapable 
of being cured; incurable. ‘ Some unrecur- 
ing wound.' Shak. 

Unredeemed (un-r6-d6md'), o. l. Not re- 
deemed; not ransomed. —2. Not recalled into 
the treasury or bank by payment of the 
value in money; as, unredeemed bills, notes, 
or stock.— 3. Not counterbalanced or allevi- 
ated by any countervailing quality; unmiti- 
gated. ‘ The unredeemed ugliness ... of a 
slothful people.’ Carlyle. 

UnredreSBed (un-re-dresU), a. 1. Not re- 
dressed; not relieved from injustice: applied 
to persons. — 2. Not removed; not reformed; 
as, unredressed evils. 

Unreeve (un-r#vO, v.t. Naut. to withdraw 
or take out a rope from a block, thimble, drc. 
See Unrkavk. 


Unrefined (un-rg-find'), a. l. Not refined ; 
not purified. * Musoovada, as we call our 
unrefined sugar.’ Dampier.—2. Not refined 
or polished In manners, taste, or the like. 

‘ These early and unrefined ages.’ Burke. 
Unreformable (un-re-form'a-bl), a. Not 
reformable; not capable of being reformed 
or amended. ‘The Just extinguishment of 
unreformable persQm.' Hooker, 
Unreformation t ( un-ref'or-ma"8hon ), n. 
The state of being unreformed ; want of re- 
formation. Bp. Hall. 

Unreformod(un-r6-f ormd'),a. N ot reformed ; 
as, (a) not reclaimed from vice; as, an unre- 
formed youth. (&) Not corrected or amended; 
not brought into a new and better form or 
condition ; not freed from defects, Inaccu- 
racies, blemishes, and the like; as, an un- 
reformed calendar ; an unreformed parlia- 
ment. 

Unrefraoted ( un-r6-frakt'ed ), a. Not re- 
fracted, as rays of light. ‘An unrqfracted 
beam of light.’ Newton. 
Unrefa8able(un-re-fuz'a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being refused; reasonabJe; Just. 

‘ Hair day’s wages for a fair day’s work ’ is the most 
unref usable demand. Carlyle. 

Unregarded (un-re-gftrd'ed), a. Not regarded ; 
not heeded; not noticed ; neglected; slighted. 
‘ Learning lies unregarded.^ Spenser. ‘ Laws 
. . . and proclamations . . . wholly unre- 
garded.’ Swift- 

Unregeneracy (un-r6-jen'6r-a-8i), 7i. State 
of being unregenerate or unrenewed in heart. 
South. 

Unregenerate, Unregenerated (un-re- j en - 
6r-at, un-rc-jen'er-at-ed), a. Not regener- 
ated ; not renewed in heart ; remaining ut 
enmity with God. ‘ Unregenerate carnal 
man.’ Bp. Horsley. ‘Man in his corrupt 
and unregenerated state.' Dr. Knox. 
Unregistered (uii-rej'is-terd), a. Not regis- 
tereil; not recorded. ‘Hours unregistered 
in vulgar fame. ’ Shak. 

Unrein (un-ran'), v.t. To loosen the rein of; 

to give tlie rein to. Addison. 

Unreined (un-rand'), a. l. Not restrained 
by the reins or bridle. Milton. Hence— 2. Not 
held in proper sway or subjection; un- 
checked. ‘ ThI 
Daniel. 


This wild unreined multitude.’ 


UnreJOiced (un-re- joist'), a. Not made ioy- 
ful or glad. ‘Not unrejoiced to see him 
once again.’ Byron. 

UnreJoicing (un-re-jois'ing), a, Unjoyoiis; 
gloomy; i^. 

Here winter holds his unrejoiciug court. Thomson. 

Unrelated (un-re-lat'edl, a. l. Not related 
by blood or affinity. ‘A stranger, . . . one 
indifferent or unrelated to us.’ Barrmo.— 
2. Having no connection or relation with. 
‘A matter unrelated or not essential to the 
dispensation.’ Warburton. 

Unrelative (un-rel'a-tlvl, a. Not relative ; 
having no relation; irrelative. 

If you pitch upon the treaty of Munster, do not in- 
terrupt it by dipping and deviating into other books 
unrelative to it. Clarendon. 

Unrelenting (un-r6-lent'ing). a. Not re- 
lenting; not being or becoming lenient, 
mild, gentle, merciful; continuing to be 
hard, severe, pitiless, hostile, or cold. ‘An 
unrelenting too.’ Thomson. 

Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? Shak. 

Syn. Relentless, inexorable, implacable, 
cruel, merciless, hard-hearted. 

Unr^labUlty (un-re-ll'a-biri-ti), n. Unre- 
liableness. Literary Churchman. 

Unreliable (un-re-ll'a-bl), a. Not reliable; 
not to be relied or depended on. Coleridge. 
See Reliable. [This and its two deriva- 
tives of course partake in the discredit 
which by some is attached to reliable. ] 

Unreliableneie (un-rS-ll'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unrelianle. Cole- 
ridge. 

Unrelievable (un-rS-lSv'a-bl), a. Admitting 
no relief or succour. 

No degree of distress Is unrelievable by his power. 

Boyle. 

Unrelleved(un-r6-16vd'), a. Not relieved; as, 
(a) not eased or delivered from pain ; not 
rendered painless 9 r less painful. * The un- 
easiness of unrelieved thirst.' Boyle. (6) Not 
succoured; not delivered from aistress; as, 
a garrison unrelieved. Dryden. (c) Not re- 
leased from duty; as, an unrelieved sentinel. 

Unreluctant (un-rd-luk'tant), a. Not reluc- 
tant; not acting with or feeling unwilling- 
ness. ‘ Unrelucfanf, all obeyetf’ Cowper. 

Unreluctantly (un-rfi-luk'tant-ll), adv. In 
an unreluctant manner ; willingly and un- 
hesitatingly. Abr. Tucker. 


F&te, far, fat, fall; mg. met. h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not. mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 8c. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Unremarkable (un-rS-m&rk'a-bl), a. l. Not 
remarkable ; not worthy of particular notice. 
2. Not capable of beinff observed. ‘This 
fleeting and unremarka^ superficies.’ Sir 
K. Digby. 

Unremedlable (un-rg-mS’di-a-bl), a. That 
cannot be cured ; admitting no remedy ; ir- 
remediable. *An unrernediable mischief.' 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Unremedied (un-rem'e-dld), a. Not cured; 
not remedied. Milton. 

XTnremexnbered (un-re-mem'b6rd), a. Not 
remembered; forgotten. ‘Little nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness.’ Words- 
worth. 

XJnrememberlng (un-r6-mem'b6r-ing), a. 
Having no memory or recollection. ‘ Unre- 
memb'ring of its former pain.' Dryden. 
Unremembrance (un-rg-mem'brans), n. 
Forgetfulness; want of remembrance. [Rare.] 

Some words are ncf^ative in their original language, 
but seem positive, because their negation is unknown ; 
as, amnesty, an unremembratice, or general pardon. 

IVatts. 

Unremitted (un-r§-mit‘ed), a 1. Not remit- 
ted; not forgiven; as, punishment unremifted. 
2. Not having a temporary relaxation; as, 
pain unremitted. 

unremitting (un-r6-mit'ing), a. Not abat- 
ing; not relaxing for a time; incessant; con- 
tinued; as, unremitting exertions. * llnre- 
miftinp energy,’ Thomson. 'Unremitting 
speed.’ Cowper. 

Unremorsef^ (lui-re-mors’ful), a. Feeling 
no remorse; unpitying; remorseless. ‘ Un- 
remorseful folds of roiling fire.’ Tennyson. 
UnremorseleBSt (un-r^-mors'les), a. Snow- 
ing or feeling no remorse; unpitying; un- 
sparing; remorseless. 

His mellifluous breath 

Could not at all charm unremorseless death. 

Cowley. 

(This word is irregularly formed, the nega- 
tive prefix un being probably meant to 
augment the force of the privative affix 
less. J 

Unremovable (un-re-mbv'a-bl), a. That 
cannot be removed ; fixed ; irremovable ; 
immovable. ‘ How unremovahle and ftxt he 
is in his own course.' Shak. 
UnremovablenesB (un-rS-mbv’a-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being unremovable, 
irremovable, or immovable. ‘The unremov- 
ableneas of that load.* Bp. Hall. 
Unremovably (un-rS-mbv'a-bli), adv. In an 
unremovable manner; irremovably. Shak. 
Unremoved (un-rfi-mbvd'), a. Not removed; 
not taken away ; hence, firm ; unshaken. 

‘ Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd.' Milton. 
Unrenewed ( un-re-nudO, 1 Not made 
anew; as, the lease is unrenewed. —2. Not 
regenerated ; not born of the Spirit ; as, a 
heart unrenewed. South. 

Unrent (un-rento, a. Not rent; not tom 
asunder. Spenser. 

Unrepaid <un-rd-padO> a. Not repaid; not 
compensated; not recompensed; not re- 
quited ; as, a kindness unrepaid. ‘ My 
wrongs, too, unrepaid.' Byron. 
Unrepairable (un-re-par'a-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being repaired or mended - irrepar- 
able. ' Unrepairable hre&ches.' Daniel. 
Unrepealable (un-re-pgra-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being repealed. * Ancient and unre- 
jMolahle statute.’ Milton. 
unrepealed (un-r6-peld‘l, a. Not repealed; 
not revoked or abrogated; remaining in 
force. ‘ Any unrepealed act of parliament. ’ 
Dryden. 

Unrepentanoe (un-r§-pent’ans), n. State 
of being unrepentant or impenitent; im- 
penitence. 

The necessity of destruction, consequent upon un- 
repentance, is drawn chiefly from the determination 
of the Divine will. H. IVharton. 

Unrepentant (un-r§-pent'ant), a. Not re- 
penting; not penitent; not contrite for sin. 
‘Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreforra’d.’ 
Jftlfon, 

Unrepented (un-rS-pent'edl, a. Not re- 
pented of. ‘ Unrepented sin. Dryden. 
unrepinl^ (un-re-pin'ing), a. Not repin- 
ing; not peevishly murmuring or complain- 
ing. Rofwe. 

Unreplningly (un-re-pin'ing-li), adv. With- 
out peevish complaints. Wotton. 
tJnreplenlBhed (un-r6-plen’isht), a. Not 
replenished; not filled; not adequately sup- 
plied. Boyle. 

unrepliamet (un-r6-pira-bl), a. Incapable 
of being replied to; unanswerable. 'Un- 
repliable demonstrations from the law of 
nature.’ Bp. Oauden. 

Unrepresented (un-rep'r6-zent”edV a. Not 
represented; as, (a) not represented by a 


delegate; having no one acting in one’s 
stead, (b) Not yet put on the stage; as, a 
play still unrepresented. 

Unreprievable (un-re-prev’a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being reprieved or respited from 
death. Shak. 

Unreprleved (un-re-pr§vd'), a. Not re- 
prieved; not respited. Milton. 
Unreproacbable (un-re-prdch‘a-bl), a. Not 
deserving reproach; irreproachable. ‘In- 
nocency unreproacbable.* Holland. 
Unreprovable (un-r6-prbv'a-bl), a. Not re- 
provable; not deserving reproof; not liable 
to be justly censured. Col. i, 22. 
Unreproved (un-re-prOvd'), a. 1. Not re- 
proved; not censured. 

Christians have their churches, and unreproved 
exercise of religion. Sandys. 

2. Not liable to reproof or blame. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her and live with thee 
In unreproved pleasures free. Milton. 

UnrepulBable (un-re-puls’a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being repulsed. Jeme Austen. 
Unreputable (un-rep'u-ta-bl), a. Not i-epu- 
table; disreputable. ‘Piety is no unrepu- 
table qualification.’ Dr. Rogers. 
UnrequeBted (un-re-kwest'ed), a. Not re- 
quested; not asked. Knolles. 
Unrequitable (un-re-kwit’a-bl), a. Not re- 
quitable; not capable of being requited, re- 
compensed, repaid, or the like. Boyle. 
Unreq^ted (un-re-kwit'ed), a. Not re- 
quited; not recompensed; not reciprocated. 

‘ Unrequited loves.’ E. B. Browning. 
UnreBerve (un-re-zfirv'), n. Absence of 
reserve; frankness; freedom of communi- 
cation. T. Warton. 

UnroBOrved (un-re-z6rvd'), a. 1. Not re- 
served; not restricted; not limited; not 
withheld in part; full; entire; as, unre- 
served obedience to God’s commands. — 
2. Open ; frank ; concealing or withholding 
nothing; free; as, an unreserved disclosure 
of facts. 

UnreBervedly (un-re-z6rv'ed-li), adv. In an 
unreserved manner; as, (a) without limit- 
ation or reservation. Boyle, (b) With open 
disclosure ; frankly ; without concealment. 
Pope. 

UnroBervedneBB (un-re-zferv'ed-ne8),n. The 
quality of being unreserved ; frankness ; 
openness; freedom of communication; un- 
limitedness. Pope. 

UnreBlBtauce (un-re-zist’ans), n. The state 
or quality of being unresisting. ‘A trem- 
bling itnmwfaTice.’ Bp. Hall. 

UXLTBBlBted (un-re-zisUed), a. 1. Not re- 
sisted; not opposed. Bentley.— 2.i Resist- 
less; irresistible; such as cannot be success- 
fully opposed, Shak.; Pope. 

UnreBlBtible (un-re-zist'i-bl), a. Incapable 
of being resisted; irresistible. Milton. 
UnreBlBting (un-re-zist’ing), a. Not making 
resistance; not opposing; submissive; hum- 
ble. Dryden. 

UnreBOlvable (un-re-zolv'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being resolved; not to be solved; 
insoluble. South. 

UxireBOlve (un-re-zolvO, v.i. To give up or 
change a resolution. ‘The man resolved 
and unresolved again.’ T. Ward. 
UnreBOlved (un-re-zolvdo, a. 1. Not re- 
solved; not determined. Shak. — 2. Not 
solved; not cleared. ‘Doubt unresolved.' 
Locke. 

UnreBOlveitoeBB (un-re -zolv’ed-nes), n. 
State of being unresolved or undetermined; 
irresolution. Sir M. Hale. 

UnreBOlvlng (un-r6-zolv'ing), a. Not re- 
solving; undetermined. ‘Her unresolving 
husband.’ Dryden. 

UnreBpeett (un-r^-spekto, Disrespect; 
want of respect or reverence; disesteem. 
Bp. Hall. 

UnreBpectable (un-rs-spekt'a-bl), a. Not 
respectable ; disreputable ; dishonourable. 
Henry Brooke; Kingsley. 

UxireBpectlve t (un-re-spekt'lv), a. 1. Not 
regarding circumstances or conditions; de- 
void of respect and consideration ; regard- 
less; unthinking. ‘ Unrespectivelioys.' Shak. 
2. Not respected; used at random; unheeded; 
common. ' Unrespective siew.' Shak. 
UnreBJpited ( un-res 'pit-ed), a. l. Not re- 
spited— 2. t Admitting no pause or inter- 
mission. Milton. 

UnresponBlble (un-rS-spons'i-bl). a. Not 
responsible; not liable or able to answer for 
consequences; not to be trusted ; irres^n- 
sible, ‘ His unresptmsible memory. ’ Fuller. 
UnreBponBibleneBB ( un-rS-spons'i-bl-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being unrespon- 
sible; irresponsibility. Bp. Oauden. 


Unrest (un-rest'l.n. Disquiet; want of tran- 
quillity; uneasiness; unhappiness. ‘Woe 
and unrest.’ Shak. ‘Wild unrest.’ Long- 
fellow; Tennyson. (‘A poetical word,* says 
Nares, ‘ too long disused, but now re- 
vived.’] 

Unrestful (un-rest 'ful), a. Not at rest; 
restless. Sir T. More. 

UnreBtiHA (un-rest'ing), a. Not resting; 
continually in motion. Daniel. 
UnreBtingneBB ( un-rest* ing-nes), n. The 
state or condition of being unresting ; ab- 
sence of repose or quiet. De Quincey. 
Unrestored (un-rfi-stdrd'),a. l. Not restored; 
not given back. ‘Shipping unrestored.* 
Shak.— 2. Not restored to a former and bet- 
ter state ; as, a building unrestored; unre- 
stored health; unrestored to favour. 
UnreBtralned (un-r6-strand'), a. l. Not re- 
strained; not controlled; not confined; not 
hindered ; not limited ; as, an unrestrained 
power.— 2. Licentious; loose. Shak. 
UnreBtraint (un-r6-strant'), n. Freedom 
from restraint. Carlyle. 

UnreBtrloted (un-re-strlkt'ed), a. Not re- 
stricted; not limited or confined. Watts. 
UnreBtyt (un-res'ti), a. Unquiet. Chaucer. 
Unretard^ (un-re-tftrd'ed), a. Not re- 
tarded; not delayed, hindered, or impeded. 
B. Jonson; Dr. Knox. 

Unretentlve (un-re-tent*iv), a. Not retent- 
ive, Coleridge. 

Unretumable (un-re-Wm'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being returned; impossible to be 
repaid. ‘ An unretumable obligation. ’ Char- 
lotte Lennox. 

Unretumina (un-r§-t6m'ing), a. Not re- 
turning. ' Tno unreturning maye.’ Byron. 
Unrevenged (un-r6-venjd'), a. Not re- 
venged; as, an injury U7ireve»ioed. Addison. 
Unrevengeful (un-re- venj'ful), a. Not dis- 
posed to revenge. Bp. Hacket. 
Unreverence t (un-rev'er-ens), n. Want of 
reverence; irreverence. Wickliffe. 
Unreverend (un-rev'er-end), a. 1. Not re- 
verend.— 2. t Disrespectful; irreverent. Shak. 
Unreverent t (un-rev'er-ent), a. Irreverent; 
disrespectful, Shak. 

Unreverentlyt (un-rev'er-ent-ll), odr. In an 
unreverent manner; irreverently. 
UnreverBed (un-rS-vferst'), a. Not reversed; 
not annulled by a counter decision; not re- 
voked; not repealed; as, a judgment or 
decree unreversed. Shak. 

Unreverted (un-re-v6rt'ed), a. Not reverted. 
Wordsworth. 

Unrevoked (un-re-v6kt’), a. Not revoked ; 
not recalled; not annulled. Milton. 
Unrewarded ( un-re- ward'ed), a. Not re- 
warded; not compensated. Shak. 
Unrewarding (un-re-ward'ing), a. Not re- 
warding ; not affording a reward ; uncom- 
pensating. Jer. Taylor. 

Unriddle (un-rid'l), v.t. To read the riddle 
of; to solve or explain; to interpret; as, to 
unriddle an enigma or mystery. Tennyson. 
Unzlddler (un-rid'l-6r), 7i. One who unrid- 
dles anything; one who explains an enigma. 
Lovelace. 

UnridlculouB (un-ri-dik*u-lu8), a. Not ri- 
diculous. Sir T. Browne. 

Unrifled (un-ri'fld), a. Not rifled ; not rob- 
bed; not stripped. Hume. 

Unrig (un-ri^>, v.t. Naut. to strip, as a 
ship, or both standing and running rigging, 
&c. Dryden. 

Unrlgbtt (un-ritO, a. Not right; unright- 
eous; unjust; wrong. Wisdom of Solomon 
xii. 13; Dryden. 

Unrlgbtt (un-rif), v.t. To make wrong. 
Gower. 

Unright t (un-rit'),n. That which is unright 
or not right- wrong. Chaucer. 
UnrlghteouB (un-rit’yus), a. [A. Sax. tin- 
Hhtwis, not right- wise. See Righteous.] 
Not righteous; not just; evil; wicked; not 
honest and upright: of persons or things. 
Shak. 

Unrighteously (un-rlt'yus-li), adv. In an 
unrighteous manner; unjustly; wickedly; 
sinfully. Dryden. 

UnrlghteousnesB (un-rit'yus-nes), n. The 
quality of being unrighteous; injustice; a 
violation of the divine law, or of the plain 
principles of justice and equity; wicked- 
ness. Rom. i. 18; 2 Cor. vL 14. 

Every transgression of the law is unriektecusness. 

Bp. Hall. 

Unrlghtfolt (un-rit'ful),<». Not rightful; not 
just; not consonant to Justice. Shak. 
UnrightWlBet (un-nt'wiz), a. Unrighteous. 

Wi^iffe. ... 

Unxlnged (uu-ringd'X Not having a ring, 
as in the nose. ‘Pigs unrin^sd.’ Hudibrat* 


oh, cAaln; Ch, So. Io(jA; g, go; I job; h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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UnrlOtedt (un-ri'ot-ed), a. Free from riot- 
ing; not disgraced by riot ‘ A chaste un- 
rioted home/ May. 

Unrip (un-ripO, v.t To rip; to cut open. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Unripe (un-rip'), 1- Notripe; not mature; 
not brought to a state of perfection or ma- 
turity; as, unripe friiit. ‘An unripe girl.’ 
Wor^worih. — 2. Not seasonable ; not yet 
proper or suitable. 

He fix’d his vengeance to defer. Dryden. 

8. Not fully prepared; not completed; as, an 
unripe scheme.— 4. t Too early; premature. 
‘Dorilaus, whose unripe death.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Unripened (un-rip'nd). a. Not ripened; not 
matured. ‘ Unripen'd beauties.' Addison. 
Unripeness (un-rip'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being unripe; want of ripeness; 
immaturity. Bacon. 

Unriyalftble (un-ri'val-a-bl), a. Iniinl table; 
not to be rivalled. ‘ The . . . unrivalable 
production.’ Southey. 

Unriyalled (un-ri'vald), a. l. Having no 
rival; having no competitor. Pope.— 2. Hav- 
ing no equal; peerless. Shak. 

Uniivet (un-riv'et). v. t. To loose the rivets 
of; to unfasten. Sir M. Hale. 

Unrol>e (un-rob'). v t To strip of a robe; to 
undress; to disrobe. Young. 

Unroll (un^ror), v.t. 1. To open, as some- 
thing rolled or convolved; as.to wnroZf cloth. 
2. To display ; to lay open. Dryden; Tenny- 
son.—^. To strike off from a roll or register, 
Shak. 

Unroll (un-rdlO, r.t. To unfold; to uncoil. 

‘ As an adder when she doth unroll.’ Shak. 
Unromanized (un-ro'man-izd), a. 1. Not 
subjected to Roman arms or customs. — 
2. Not subjected to the principles or usages 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Unromantic (un-ro-man'tik), a. Not ro- 
mantic; contrary to romance. Sivift. 
Unroof (un-rbf), v. t. To strip off the roof 
or roofs of. Shak. 

Unroosted (un-rdst'ed), a. Driven from the 
roost ShaJe. 

Unroot (un-rbt'), v.t. To tear up by the 
roots; to extirpate; to eradicate; as, to un- 
root an oak. Shak. 

Unroot (un-rdtO, v.i. To be tom up by the 
roots. Beau. <fc FI. 

Unrotten (un-rot'n), a Not rotten; not pu- 
trefied; not corrupted. Young. 

UnrOUgh (un-ruf'),a. Not rough; unbearded; 
smooth. ‘Many ttnrrm^A youths.’ Shak. 
Unrouted (un-rout'ed), a. Not routed; not 
thrown into disorder. Beau. <t* FI. 
Unroyal (un-roi'al). a. Not royal; un- 
jprincely. Sir P. Sidney. 

Unrudet (un-rod'), a. 1. Not rude; polished; 
cultivated. ‘A man unrude.’ Herrick.— 
2. Excessively rude. ‘The unrude rascal.’ 
B. J orison. (Very rare.] 

Unruflle (un-ruf'l), v.i. To cease from being 
nifffed or agitated; to subside to smooth- 
ness. Dryden. 

Unruffled (un-ruf'ldl, a. Calm ; tranquil; 
not agitated ; not (listurbed ; as, an un- 
rufUd temper. 

Calm and unritpted as a summer’s sea. Addison. 

Unruinable (un-rO'in-a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being ruined or destroyed. ‘ May the un- 
ruiua/./Ze world be my portion. ’ Watts. 
Unruinated (un-r<i'in-at-ed),a. Not brought 
to ruin; not in mins. Bp. Hall. 

Unruined (un-rb'ind), a. Not ruined; not 
destroyed. Bp. Hall. 

Unrul^ (un-rold'), a Not ruled; not gov- 
erned; not directed by superior power or 
authority. Spenser. 

UnruUmentt (un-ro'li-ment), n. Unruli- 
ness. Spenser. 

UnruUneBS (un rcyii-nes), n. State or con- 
dition of being unruly; disregard of re- 
straint; turbulence ; as, the unruliness of 
men or of their passions South. 

Unruly (un-rb'li), a. (From un. not, and 
ruXy; but ruly here may have nothing to do 
with ruie, but is probably from O. E. ro, roo, 
rest, quietness, and term, -ly (as we find ro- 
less, restless, unroo, unrest, restlessness), 
from A. Sax. rdw, Icel. r6, D. roe. G. ruhe, 
rest. Rule, however, has certainly influenced 
the meaning.] Disregarding restraint; dis- 
posed to violate laws; turbulent; ungov- 
ernable; refractory; disorderly; tumultuous; 
as, an unruly youth. 

The tongue can no roan tame ; it is an unruly evil. 

Jam. in. 8. 

Unmmple (un-mm'pl), v.t. To free from 
rumples; to spread or lay even. Addison. 


Unsadked (un-sakt'X a. Not sacked; not 
pillaged. Daniel. 

Unsaorament (un-sak'ra-ment), v.t. To 
deprive of sacramental virtue. 

The profaneness of a bad man administering it 
doth uttsacrameut baptism itself. Fuller. 

Unaadt (un-sad'), a. [See Sad.] Unsteady; 
fickle. Chaucer. 

Unsaddent (un-sad'n), v.t. To relieve from 
sadness. ‘Musick unsaddens the melan- 
choly.’ Whitlock. 

Unssiddle (un-sad'l), v.t. To strip of a sad- 
dle; to take the saddle from; as, to unsaddle 
a horse. 

Unsadnesst (un-sad'nesXn. Infirmity ; weak- 
ness. Wicklx^e. 

Unsafe (un-saf ), a. 1. Nut affording or ac- 
companied by complete safety; not free from 
danger; peiilous; hazardous; not to be 
trusted. ‘No incredulous or unsafe circum- 
stance.' Shak. ‘ A very itrwet/e anchorage.' 
Anson.— 2. Not free from risk of error. 

It would he uHsuft to assert that mure praise is 
due to him tlian to his father. Brougham, 

Unsafely (un-saf'li), adv. Not safely; not 
without danger; in a state exposed to loss, 
harm, or destruction. Dryden. 

Unsafety t (un-saf'ti), n. state of being un- 
safe; exposure to danger; insecurity; risk. 

Mixed with some peril and unsafely, as In military 
persons ... it (ostentation) doth greatly add to re- 
putation. Bacon, 

UnsaMt (un-s&J'), a. Not sMe or wise; 
foolidi. ‘ Words mwape ' T. Hudson. 
Unsaid (un-sed'), a. Not said; not spoken; 
not uttered. ‘His words ttmaid.’ Dryden. 
Unsallable (un-sal'a-bl), a. Not sailable; 
not navigable. May. 

Unsalntt (un-Bant'),t).f. To deprive of saint- 
ship; to divest of saintly character; to deny 
sanctity to. South. 

Unsalntly (uu-sant'li), a. Not like a saint; 
unholy. Bp. Gauden. 

Unsalaried (un-sal'a-rid), a. Not provided 
with or paid by a fixed salary; hence, de- 
pending solely on fees. Sir W. Hamilton. 
unsaleable (un-sal'a-bl), a. Not saleable; 
not in demand; not meeting a ready sale; 
as, unsaleable goods. 

Unisaleable (un-sara-bl), n. That which is 
unsaleable or cannot be sold, Byron. 
Unsalted (un-salt'ed), a. Not salted; not 
pickled; fresh; unseasoned; as, unsalted 
meat. ' Unsalted loven.' Shak. 
Unsaluted (un-sa-lOt'ed), a. Not saluted; 
not greeted. Shak. 

Unsanctlflcatlon ( un-8angk'ti-fl-ka"8hon ). 
n. The state or quality of being unsancti- 
fied. Coleridge. 

Unsanctifled ( un-sangk'ti-fid ), a. 1. Not 
sanctified; unholy; profane; wicked. ‘ Un- 
sanctified science.' Dr. Knox.— 2. Not con- 
secrated. * OtTound unsanciified.' Shak. 
Unsanaulne (un-8an^gwin),a. Not sanguine ; 
not ardent, animated, or hopeful. Young. 
Unsanitary (un-san'i-ta-ri), a. Not sani- 
tary ; unhealthy ; not designed to secure 
health or sanity. George Eliot. 

Unsapped (uu-sapt'), a. Not sapped; not 
undefined or secretly attacked. Sterne. 
Unsatlablllty.f Unsatlablenesst (un-s^'- 
shi-a-bir'i-ti, un-8a'8hl-a-bl-ne8),7». 'The state 
or quality of being insatiable; insatiability; 
insatiableness. 

Unsatlable (un-sa'shf-a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being satiated or appeased ; insatiable. 
Hooker. 

Unsatlatet (un-s&'shi-at), a. Not satisfied; 
insatiate. * U nsatiate covetise. ' Dr. H. 
More. 

UnsatlsfEUltlon t ( un - sat'is-f ak"Hh on ). 9i. 
Dissatisfaction. Bp. Hall. 
Unsatisfactoriness (un -sat'i8-fak"to-ri- 
neg), n. The quality or state of not being 
satisfactory ; failure to give satisfaction. 
Boyle. 

UnsatisfActory (un-8at'l8-fak"to-ri). a. Not 
satisfactory; not satisfying; not giving satis- 
faction. 

Unsatllflable(un-8at'ig-f! a-bl).a Incapable 
of being satisfied. * UnsaUsfiahle pasKiom.’ 
Paley. 

Unsatisfied (un-sat'ls-nd), a. 1. Not satis- 
fied; not having enough; not appeased; not 
iCTatifled to the full; as, unsatisfied appe- 
tites or desires. ‘ Unsatisfied in getting.' 
Shak. ~2. Not content; not pleased; dissatis- 
fied.— 8. Not fully informed; not convinced 
or fully persuaded; as, the judges appeared 
to be unsatisfied with the evidence. 

Reimrt me and my cauM aright 
To the unsatisfied. Shak. 

4. Not paid; unpaid. ‘One half which is un- 
satisfied/ Shak. 


Unsatlsfledness (un-sat'is-fld-nes), n. The 
state of being not satisfied or content. 
Boyle. 

Unsatisfying (un-sat'ls-fl-lng), a: Not 
affording full gratification of appetite or 
desire; not givnig content; not convincing 
the mind. Addison. 

Unsatlsfyingness (un-sat'is-f!"ing n68), n. 
The state or quality of being unsatisfying 
or not gratifying to the full. Jer. Taylor. 

Unsavourily (un-8&'v6r-i-li), adv. In an 
unsavoury manner. Milton. 

UnsavourineSB (un-sa'vSr-i-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being unsavoury. 

Unsavoury (un-sa'v6r-i), a. 1, Not savoury; 
tasteless ; insipid. Job vi. 6.-2. Disagree- 
able to the tiwto or smell, Shak.; Mil- 
ton.— Z. Unpleasing; offensive; disagreeable. 
2 Sam. xxil. 27. ‘The most unsavoury 
similes.’ Shak. 

Unsay (un-sa'), v. t pret. & pp. unsaid; ppr. 
unsaying. [The prefix un has here the 
sense of to retract or revoke. Comp.unshout, 
unpredict. ] To recant or recall after having 
been said; to retract; to take back; as, to 
unsay one’s words. ' Scorns to unsay what 
once it hath delivered.’ Shak. 

Unscale (un-skarv v.t. To remove scales 
from; to divest of scales. ‘ Unsealing her 
long-abused sight.’ Milton. 

Unscaleable (un-skal'a-bl), a. Not to be 
scaled ; incapable of being climbed or 
mounted. Shak. 

Unscaly (un-skal'i), a. Not scaly ; having 
no scales. Gay. 

Unscanned (un-skand'), a. Not scanned; 
not measured; not computed. *Umcanned 
swiftness.' Shak. 

Unscared (un-skard'), a. Not scared; not 
frightened away. Cowper. 

Unscarred (un-skard'), a. Not marked with 
sears; hence, unwourided; unhurt. Shak. 

Unscathed ( un - skaTHd' ), a. Uniujui'ed. 
‘Render him up unscathed.' Tennyson. 

Unsceptered (un-sep'Wird). a. i. Having no 
scejitre or royal authority. —2. Deprived of 
a sceptre ; unkinged. * Unscepter' d Lear.’ 
Antijacobin. 

Unschooled (un-skbld'), a. Not schooled; 
not taught; not educated; illiterate; not de- 
veloped by study. ‘ An unlesson’d girl, un- 
school'd, unpractised.’ Shak. 

Unsciencet (un-si'ens), n. Want of science 
or knowledge; ignorance; inscience. Chau- 
cer. 

Unscissared (un-siz'^dd), a. Not cut with 
scissors; not sheared. ' Unscissar'd shall 
this hair of mine remain.' Shak. 

Unscorched (un-skoreht'), a. N ot scorched ; 
not affected by fire. Shak. 

Unscoured (un-skourd'), a. Not scoured; 
not cleaned by rulibing; as, unscoured ar- 
mour Shak. 

Un8Cratched(uu-8kracht'),a. Not scratched; 
not tom. Shak. 

Unscreened (un-skrend'), a. Not screened; 
not covered; not sheltered; not protected. 
Boyle. 

Unscrew (im-skro'), v. t To draw the screws 
from ; to unfasten by screwing back ; to 
loosen, as if by withdrawing screws. Dickens. 

Unscripturai (un-skrip'tar-al), a. Not 
agreeable to the Scriptures; not waiTanted 
by the authority of the Word of God; as, 
an unscripturai doctrine. A tterbvry. 

Unscrlpturally (un-skrip'tOr-aMi), adv. In 
an unscripturai manner; in a manner not 
according with the Scriptures. Clarke. 

Unscrupulotis (un-skrd'pu-lus), a. Not 
scrupulous; having no scruples; regardless 
of principle; unprincipled. Godwin. 

Unscrupulously (un-skrb'pu-lus-li), adv. 
In an unscrupulous manner. Quart. Rev. 
Unscrupuloutness (un-skrb'pfi-lus-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being unscrupulous; 
want of scrupulousness. 

Unscrutahle(un-skr5'ta-bl), a. Inscrutable. 
Clarke. (Rare.] 

Unscutcheoned (un-skuch'nnd), a. Not 
having or deprived of a scutcheon; not hon* 
oured with a coat of arms. R. Pollok. 

Unseal (un-s€10, v.t. l. I'o open after hav- 
ing been sealed; to free from a seal. Shak. 
2. To disclose. Beau, de FI. 

Unsealed (un-sdld'), p. and a. Not sealed or 
stamped with a seal; not ratified; not con- 
firmed; not sanctioned. Shak. 

Unseam (un-s^m'), v.t. To open by undoing 
seams; to rip; to cut open. Shak. 
Untearohahle (un-s6rcVa-bl), a. incapable 
of being discovered by search; not to be 
traced or searched out; Inscrutable; hidden; 
mysterious. ‘ The unsearchable perfections 
ot the works of God.' Tillotson. 
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UxiMarchablenesB (un>86rch'a>bl-neg), n. 
The quality or state of being unsearchable, 
or beyond the power of man to explore. 

‘ The uiwearohableness of God’s ways. ’ Bram’ 
hall 

Unseaxolied (un-s^rohto, a. I^ot searched; 
not explored ; not critically examined. Shak. 

UnseaBOnt (un-se'zn), v. t. To strike or affect 
unseasonably or disagreeably. Spenser. 

U&BeaBOnable (un-se'zn-a-bl), a. i. Not 
seasonable; not being in the proper season 
or time; ill-timed; untimely; as, he called 
at an unseasonable hour. ‘At any unsea- 
sonable instant of the night.’ Shak.~2. Not 
suited to the time or occasion; unfit; un- 
timely; ill-timed; as, unseasonable advice. 
Bacon.— Not agreeable to the time of the 
year ; as, an unseasonable frost. ‘ Like an 
umeasonable stormy day.* Shak. 

Unseasonableness (un-sg'zn-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality or state of being unseasonable. 
Sir M. Hale. 

UnBeasonably (un-se'zn-a-bli), adv. In 
an unseasonable manner; not seasonably; 
not at the most suitable time. Shak. 

UnseaBOnedCun-se'znd), a. 1. Not seasoned; 
not kept and made fit for use; as, unsea- 
soned wood, &c. — 2. Not inured; not ac- 
customed; not fitted to endure anything by 
use or habit; as, men unseasoned to tropical 
climates. — 3. Not qualified by use or ex- 
perience ; unripe ; imperfect. ‘ An unsea- 
son'd courtier.’ Shak. — 4. Not sprinkled or 
impregnated with seasoning or what gives 
relish; as, unseasoned meat— 5. t Unseason- 
able; untimely; ill-timed. ‘These unsea- 
son' d honm »Si/AaA:.—0.t Irregular; intem- 
perate; inordinate. Hayward. 

unseat (nn-set), v.t. To remove from a 
seat; specifically, (a) to throw from one’s 
seat on horseback, {b) To depose from a 
seat in the House of Commons; as, to be 
unseated for bribery. 

It be necessary to uttseaf him ; but the whole 

influence of the opposition should be employed to 
procure his re-election. Macaulay. 

Unseaworthiness (un-se'wer-Tiii-nes), n. 
The state of being unseaworthy. 

Unseaworthy (un-se'wt^r-THi), a. Not fit 
for a voyage : applied to a ship not in a lit 
state, as to repairs, equipments, crow, and 
all respects, to encounter the ordinary perils 
of a sea voyage. 

Unseconded (un-sek'und-ed), a. l. Not 
seconded; not supported; not assisted; as, 
tlie motion was unseconded; the attempt 
was unseconded. Shak. — 2. t Not exemplified 
a second time. 

Strange and uusecouded shapes of worms succeeded. 

Sir T. Broivne. 

Unsecret (un-se'kret), a. Not secret; not 
close; not trusty. Shak. 

Unsecret t (un-se'kret), v.t. To disclose; to 
divulge. Bacon. 

Unsectarian (un-sek-tii'ri-an), a. Not sec- 
tarian; not intended or adapted to promote 
a sect; not characterized by any of the pecu- 
liarities or narrow prejudices of a sect. 

UnseCUlar (iin-sek'u-ler), a. Not secular or 
worldly. Eclec. Rev. 

Unsecularlze (un-sek'u-16r-Iz), v. t. To cause 
to become not secular; to detach from secu- 
lar things; to alienate from the world; to 
devote to sacred uses. 

Unsecuret (un-sd-kur'), a. Not secure; not 
safe; insecure. Denham. 

Uns^uced (un-se-dust'), a. Not seduced; 
not drawn or persuaded to deviate from 
the path of duty; not corrupted; not en- 
ticed to a surrender of chastity. Shak. 

Unseeded (un-sed'ed), a. 1. Not seeded; not 
sown. ‘ The unseeded and unfurrow'd soil.’ 
Cowper.—l. Not having or bearing seed, as a 
plant. 

unseeing (un- seeing), a. Wanting the 
power or vision; not seeing; blind. 'Your 
unseeing eyes ' Shak. 

Unseel t (un-s^r), v.t. To open, as the eyes 
of a hawk which have been seeled; to re- 
store the sight of ; to enlighten. Queen 
Elizabeth. .See Sekl. 

Unseemt (un-s6m'), v.L Not to seem. 
Shak. 

Unseemliness (un-s^mli-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being unseemly ; uncomeliness ; In- 
decency; Indecorum; impropriety. Booker. 

Unseexnly (un-s6m'li), a. Not seemly; not 
fit or becoming; uncomely; unbecoming; in- 
decent. ‘ Let your unseemly discord cease. ’ 
Dryden. 

Unseemly (un-sSm^ll), adv. In an un- 
seemly manner; Indecently; unbecomingly. 
1 Cor. xlll. 4, 6. 
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Unseen (un-sSn‘), a. l. Not seen; not discov- 
ered.— 2. Invisible; not discoverable; as, the 
unseen God. Milton.— Unskilled: inex- 
perienced. ‘ Not unseen in the affections of 
the court.’ Clarendon.— The unseei}, that 
which is unseen; especially, the world of 
spirits; the hereafter. ‘ Into the unseen for 
ever. ’ Tennyson. 

Unseized (un-sSzdO, a. l. Not seized; not 
apprehended; not taken. Dryden.— 2. In 
law, not possessed ; not put in possession; 
as, unseized of land. 

Unseldom (un-serdom), adv. Not seldom; 
sometimes; frequently. 

Unselfish (un-seVflsh), a. Not selfish; not 
unduly attached to one’s own interest. 
Spectator. 

Unselyt (un-sel'i). a. Unhappy; unlucky; 
unblessed. Chaxteer. 

Unseminared t (un-sem'i-nard), a. Desti- 
tute of seed or sperm; deprived of virility; 
impotent; made a eunuch. Shak. 
Unsensed t (un-sensU), a. Wanting a dis- 
tinct sense or meaning ; without a certain 
signification. ‘ A parcel of unsensed char- 
acters.’ Rev. J. Lewis. 

Unsenslblet (un-sens'i-bl), a. Not sen- 
sible; insensible. Beatu dc FI. 
Unsensualize (un-sen'sh-al-iz), v.t. To 
purify; to elevate from the dominion of the 
senses. ‘ Umensfiializedihemind.' Coleridge. 
Unsent (un-sent'), a. Not sent; not des- 
patched; not transmitted.— /or, not 
called or invited to attend. Dryden. 
Unsentenced (^un-sen'tenst), a. 1. Not 
having received sentence. —2. t Not defini- 
tively pronounced, as Judgment; undecreed. 

‘ The divorce being yet unsentenced betwixt 
him and the Queen.’ Heylin. 
Unsentimental (un-seiUti-ment"al), a. 
Not sentimental; not apt to be swayed by 
sentiment; matterof fact. Charlotte Bronte. 
Unseparable t (un-sep'a-ra-bl), a. Not to 
be parted; inseparable. Shak. 
Unseparablyt (un-sep'a-ra-bli), adv. In 
an unseparable maimer; inseparably. Milton. 
Unsepulchred (un-sep'ul-kCrd), a. Having 
no grave; unburied. Chapman. 
Unsequestered (un-se-kwes't6rd), a. Not 
sequestered; unreserved; open; frank; free. 

‘ His t( nsequestered spirit. ’ Fhdler. 
Unservice (un-s^r'vis), n. Want of service; 
neglect of duty; idleness. 

You tax us for unservice, lady. Massinper. 

Unserviceable (un-sSr'vis-a-bl), a. Not 
serviceable; not fit for service; not bringing 
advantage, use, profit, or convenience; use- 
less; as, an unserviceable utensil or garment; 
‘ Very weak and unserviceable.’ Shak. 
Unservlceableness (un-sCr'vis-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality or state of being unserviceable; 
uselessness. Barrow. 

Unset (un-setO, a. l. Not set; not placed. 
Hooker.— 2. Unplanted. ‘ Many maiden gar- 
dens yet unseC Shak.— 3. Not sunk below 
the horizon. — 4.t Not settled, fixed, or ap- 
pointed. Chaueer. 

Unsettle (un-set'l), v.t. pret. & pp. unset- 
tled; ppr. unsettling. 1, To change from a 
settled state ; to make no longer fixed, 
steady, or established; to unhinge; to make 
uncertain or fiuctuatii^; as, to unsettle doc- 
trines or opinions. ‘ unsettles the titles to 
kingdoms and estates.’ Arbuthnot. — 2. To 
move from a place; to remove. Sir R. 
U Estrange. —3. 'To disorder; to derange; to 
make mad. Shak. 

Unsettle (un-set'l), v.i. To become un- 
fixed; to give way; to be disordered. Shak. 
Unsettled (un-set'ld), «. and a. 1. Not 
fixed in resolution; not determined; un- 
steady or wavering ; fickle. ‘ This unsettled 
character.' S^cArcr.— 2. Unhinged; disturbed; 
troubled; not calm or composed; deranged. 
'An unsettled fancy.’ Shak.—Z. Having no 
fixed place of abode; not established. Hook- 
er; Dryden . — 4. Unequal; not regular; 
changeable. ‘ Unsettled and unequable sea- 
sons.^ Bentley.— b. Not having the lees or 
dregs deposited; turbid; roily; as, an un- 
settled liquid. ‘So muddy, so unsettled.’ 
Shak. —6. Displaced from a fixed or perma- 
nent position.— 7. Not adjusted; not liqui- 
dated; unpaid; as, an unsettled dispute; an 
unsettled bill. —8. Having no inhabitants; 
not occupied by permanent inhabitants; as, 
unsettiea lands in America. 

Unsettledness (un-setTd-nes), n. The state 
of being unsettled; Irresolution; fiuctuatiou 
of mind or opinions; uncertainty. Dryden. 
Unsettlement (un-set'l-ment), n. 1. The act 
of unsettling. — 2. The state of being un- 
settled; unsettledness. Barrow. [Rare.] 
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Unseven t (un-sev'n), v.t. To make no 
longer seven. ‘ To unseven the sacraments 
of the Church of Rome.’ Fuller. [Rare.] 
Unsevered (un-sev'erd), a. Not severed; 
not parted; not divided; Inseparable. ‘ Un- 
severed Mends.’ Shak. 

Unsex fun-seks'), v.t To deprive of sex or 
the qualities of sex; to make otherwise than 
the sex commonly is; to transform in re- 
spect to sex; usually, to deprive of the qua- 
lities of a woman; to unwoman. Shak.; 
Byron. 

Unshackle (un-shak'l), v.t. To unfetter; to 
loose from bonds; to set free from restraint; 
as, to unshackle the hands; to unshackle the 
mind. Addison. 

Unshaded (un-shAd'ed), a. 1. Not shaded; 
not overspread with shade or darkness. Sir 
W. Davenant.—2. Not having shades or gra- 
dations of light or colour, as a picture. 
Unshadowed (un-shad'dd), a. Not clouded; 
not darkened. Glanville. 

Unshakable ( un-shak ' a-bl ), a. Incapable 
of being shaken. Shak. ; South; J. S. Mill. 
Unshakedt (un-shakt'), Not shaken; 
unshaken; firm; steady, ^ak. 

Unshaken (un-shak'n), a. 1. Not shaken; 
not agitated ; not moved; without being 
shaken and put into a vibrating motion. 
Shak.— 2. Not moved in resolution; firm; 
steady. Shak.; Milton; Tennyson. 
Unshale (un-shal'), v. t To strip the shale 
or husk off ; to mishell ; to expose or dis- 
close. [Rare.] 

I will not tiusAaleihe^est before it be ripe. Marston. 

Unshamed ( un - shamd ' ), a. Not shamed; 
not ashamed; not abashed. Dryden. 
Unshametkeed (un-sham-fiist'), a. Wanting 
modesty; impudent. Bale. 

Unshape (un-shap'), v.t. To deprive of 
shape ; to throw out of form or into dis- 
order; to confound; to derange. ‘ This deed 
unshapes me quite. ’ Shak. [Rare. ] 
Unshaped, Unshapen (un-shapt', un- 
shap ' n ), a. Shapeless ; misshapen ; de- 
formed; ugly. Shak.; Addison. 
Unshapely (un-shap'li), a. Not shapely; 
not w^l formed; ill formed. 

Unshared (un-shard'), a. Not shared; not 
partaken or enjoyed in common; as, U7i- 
shared bliss. Milton. 

Unsheathe (un-sheTn'), v.t. To draw from 
the sheath or scabbard. ‘ Unsheathe thy 
sword.' Shak.— To unsheathe the sword is 
often equivalent to to make war. 

Unshed (un-shed'), a. Not shed; not spilt; 
as, blood unshed. Milton. ‘ Unshed tears.' 
Byron. 

Unshed (un-shed'), a. [See Sued, to divide.] 
Undivided; unparted, as the hair. Spenser. 
Unshell (un-shel'), v.t. To divest of the 
shell; to take out of ashell; to hatch; hence, 
to release. Sheridan; Dickeius. 
Unsheltered ( un-shel't^rd ), a. Not shel- 
tered ; not screened ; not defended fi-om 
danger or annoyance; unprotected. Dr. H. 
More; Byron. 

Unshentt (un-shent'), a. Not shent; not 
spoiled; not disgraced; uublamed. Bp. Hall. 
Unsherllfed (un-sher'ifd), a. Removed from 
or deprived of the office of sheriff. Fuller. 
Unshette,t v.t. To unshut; to open. Chau- 
cer. 

Unshielded (un-sheld'ed), a. Not shielded; 
not protected; exposed. Dryden. 
Unshlltable (un-shift'a-bl), a. Not shiftable; 
shiftless; helpless. ‘How unshi/table they 
are. ’ Bp. Ward. 

Unship (un-ship'), v.t. pret. & pp. unshipped; 
ppr. unshipping. 1. To take out of a ship 
or other water craft ; as, to unship goods. 
Swift.— 2. Naut. to remove from the place 
where it is fixed or fitted ; as, to unship an 
oar ; to unship capstan bars ; to unship the 
tiller, &c. 

Unshlvered (un-shiv'fird), a. Not shivered 
or split; not rent; not shattered. Bp. Hall; 
Hemans. 

Unshocked (un-shokt'), a. Not shocked; 
not shaken with horror, dislike, or the like; 
not offended. Thomson. 

Unshod (un-shod'), a. Not shod; having no 
shoes. Clarendon. 

Unshook t (un-shuk'), a. Not shaken; not 
agitated; unshaken. 

Thou stand'st unshook amidst a bursting world. 

Pope. 

Unshorn (un-shom'), a. Not shorn; not 
sheared; not clipped; as, unshorn locks. 
Shak; Milton; Teimyson. 

Unshortened (un-short'nd), a. Not short- 
ened; not made shorter. Young. 

Unshot (un-shot'), a. l. Not hit by shot. 
Waller.— 2. Not shot; not discharged. 
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Unsliot (un-sliot'), v.t To take or draw 
the shot or ball out of; as, to unshot a gun. 
UnBhOUtt (un-shout'), v.t. [Comp, unpre- 
dict, unswear, <fec.) To recall or revoke 
what is done by shouting. 

UftshoHt the noise that banish'd Mardiis. Shak. 

Unshowered (un-8hou'6rd), a. Not watered 
or sprinkled by showers; as, umhowered 
grass. MUton. 

unshown (un-shOnO, a. Not shown; not ex- 
hibited. Shak. 

Unshrlxied (un-shrind'), a. Not deposited 
in a shrine. Southey. 

Pn ahrlnlrtng ( un - shringk ' ing ), a. Not 
shrinking; not withdrawing from danger or 
toil; not recoiling; as, unshrmki}ig firmness. 
Shak. 

Unslulveil (un-shriv'n), a. Not shriven. 
Clarke. 

UllBlLroud (un-shroud'), v. t. To remove the 
shroud from; to discover; to uncover; to 
unveil; to disclose. Ph. Fletcher. 
Unslirubbed(un-8hrubd'), a. Bare of shrubs; 
not set with shrubs. Shak. 

Unshunnablet (un-shun'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being shunned; inevitable. Shak. 
Unsbunned (un-shund'), a. Not shunned; 
not avoided; unshunnable. Shak. 

Unsbut t (un-shut'), v.t. To open or throw 
open Bp. Hall 

Unshutter (un-8hut'6r), v t. To take down 
or put back the shutters of. T. Hughes. 
Unsby (un-shi'), a. Not shy; familiar; con- 
fident. Richardson. 

Unsifted (un-sift'ed), o. 1. Not sifted; not 
separated by a sieve. May.— 2. Not criti- 
cally examined; untried. Shak. 

Uns^btt (un-sit'), a. Without sight; not 
seeing or examining. — Unsighi, unseen, a 
phrase formerly used, and equivalent to 
unseen repeated ; as. to buy anything wn- 
sight, unseen, to buy without seeing it. 

Subscribe unsif^ht, unseen, 

To an unknown church discipline. Hudibrns. 
There was a grc.it confluence of chapmen, that re- 
sorted from every part, with a design to purchase, 
which tliey were to do unsight, unseen. Addison. 

Unslghtablet ( un-sit'a-bl ), a. Invisible. 
Wickliffe. 

Unslgbtedt (un-sit'ed), a. Not seen; invis- 
ible. Sucklimj. 

Unsightliness (un-sit'li-nes), n. The state 
of being unsightly ; disagreeableness to the 
sight; deformity; ugliness. Wiseinan. 
Unsightly (un-sit'li), a. Disagreeable to the 
eye; ugly; deformed, Shak.; Milton. 
Unsignlflcantt (un-Big-nif'i-kaiit),a. Having 
no meaning or importance; insignificant. 
‘An empty, formal, luisignijicant name.’ 
Hammond. 

Unsigi^cantlyt (un-sig-nifi-kaut-li), adv. 
Insignificantly. Milton. 

Unslmple ( un-sim'pl ), a. Not simple ; af- 
fected; not natural. ‘Such profusion of un- 
simple words.' J. Baillie. 

Unsimplicity (un-sim-plis'i-ti), «. Want 
of simplicity; artfulness. ‘His simple un- 
simplicity and cunning foolishness.’ Kings- 
ley. [Rare.] 

Unsin t (un-sin'), v.t. To deprive of sinful 
character or quality; to cause to be no sin. 
Feltham. 

Unslncere (un-sin-s^ro, a. 1. Not sincere; 
not faitliful; insincere. Shenstone.—2.^ Not 
genuine; adulterated. ‘Chymical prepara- 
tions, . . . unsincere.’ Boyle. — 8. Not 
sound; not solid. ‘Chtgg'd with guilt, the 
joy was unsincere.' Dryden. 
Unsincereness (un-sln-sgr'nes), n. The state 
or (juality of being unsincere; insincerity. 
Unsincerltyt (^un-sin-ser'i-ti), n. Want of 
genuineness; adulteration. Boyle. 

Unsinew (un-sin'u), v t. To deprive of 
strength, might, firmness, vigour, or energy. 
Dryden. 

Unsinewed (un-sin'ud), p. and a. Deprived 
of strength or force; weak; nerveless. Shak. 
Unslng (un-singO, v.t. [Comp, unshout, u/n- 
swear, Ac.] To recant, recall, or retract 
what lias been sung. ‘ Unsing their thanks.’ 
Defoe. 

Unsinged (un-sinjd'), a. Not singed; not 
scorched. Sir T. Browne. 

Unidngled ( un-sing'gld ). a. Not singled ; 
not separated. Dry^n 
Unsinking (un-singk'ing), o. Not sinking ; 
not settling, subsiding, or submerging ; not 
failing. * unsinking Addison. 

Unslmilng (un-sln^mg), a. Committing no 
sin; impeccable; untiunted with sin; as, un- 
sinning obedience. Jer. Taylor. 

Unsister (un-sis't^r), v. t. To make no longer 
in a sisterV relation. ‘To sunder and un- 
sister them again.' Tennyson. 


Unsisterly (un-sis'Wr-li), a. Not like or un- 
becoming a sister. Bit^rdson. 
Unsizablet (un-slz'a-bl), a. Not being of the 
proper size, magnitude, or bulk. Tatter. 
Unsized (un-8lzd'),a. Not sized or stiffened; 
as, unsized paper. ‘An unsized camlet.’ 
Congreve. 

Unskilful ( un-skil'fvH ), a. l. Not skilful; 
wanting the knowledge and dexterity which 
are acquired by observation, use, and ex- 
perience ; as, an unskilful surgeon ; an un- 
skilful mechanic ; an unskilful logician. 
Locke. — 2. t Destitute of discernment. 
‘Though it make the unskilful laugh. ’ Shak. 
UnsklUtllly (un-skirful-li), adv. In an un- 
skilful manner ; without knowledge or dis- 
cernment; without skill or dexterity; clum- 
sily. Shak. 

Unskilfulness ( un-skil ' ful*nes ), n. The 
quality of being unskilful ; want of art or 
knowledge; want of that readiness in action 
or execution which is acquired by use, ex- 
perience, and observation. Jer. Taylor. 
Unskill t (un'skil), n. Unskilfulness. Syl- 
vester. 

Unskilled (un-skildO, a. 1. Wanting skill ; 
destitute of readiness or dexterity in per- 
formance. —2. Destitute of practical know- 
ledge. — Unskilled tebowr, labour not reejuir- 
ing special skill or training; simple manual 
labour. Mayhew. 

Unslain (un-slan'), a. Not slain; not killed. 
Dryden. 

Unslaked (un-sl&kt'), a. l. Not slaked; un- 
quenched ; as, unslaked thirst. Byron. ~ 
2. Not mixed with water so as to form a true 
chemical combination; as, unslaked lime. 
Unslaughtered (un-sla't^rd), a. Not slaugh- 
tered; not slain; unkilled. Cowper. 
Unsleek (un-slekO, a. Not sleek or smooth; 
rough ; dishevelled. ‘ Lying unsleek, unshorn. ’ 
Tennyson. 

Unsleeping (un-slgp'ing). a. Not sleeping; 
ever wakeful. ‘ The un^eptng eyes of God. ’ 
Milton. 

Unslekked,f Unslaked. Chaucer. 
Unslil^; (un-sllng'), v.t Naut. to take off 
the slings of. as a yard, a cask, &c.; to re- 
lease from slings. 

Unslipping (un-slip'ing), a. Not slipping ; 
not liable to slip. Shak. 

Unsluice (un-slus'), v.t To open the sluice 
of; to open; to let flow. Dryden. 
Unslumbering (un-8luin'l»6r-ing), a. Never 
sleeping or slumbering; always watching or 
vigilant. 

Unslumbrous (un-slum'brus), a. Not 
Bluml)erou8; not inviting or causing sleep. 
‘A foreknowledge of unslumbrous night.’ 
Keats. 

Unsmlrcbed (un-smSrcht'), a. Not stained; 
not soiled or blacked. Shak. 

Unsmitten (un-smit'n), a. Not smitten; 
not struck; not afflicted. Votmg. 
Unsmoked (un-smokt'), a. l. Not smoked; 
not dried in smoke. -2. Not U8e<l in smoking, 
as a pipe.— 3. Smoked out; emptied by smok- 
ing. 

Ills antient pipe in sable dyed 

And lialf unsmokrd lay by his side. Swift. 

Unsmooth (un-smbTH'), a. Not smooth; not 
even; rough. Milton. 

Unsmote (uu-siuot'), a. Not smitten. Byron. 
[Rare.] 

Unsmotherable (un-smuTH'^r-a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being smothered, suppressed, or 
restrained. 

He expresses a ver^' unexpected shock, to the ww- 
Sfnotherabtg delight of all the porters and bystanders. 

Dickens. 

Unsoaped (un-sdpt'), a. Not soaped; un- 
washed. Dickens uses the unsoaped as 
equivalent to the unwashed. See under Un- 
washed. 

The unsoafted of Ipswich brought up the rear. 

Dickens. 

UnsodabiUty (un'80’8hi-a-bil"i-ti), n. state 
of being unsociable; unsociableness. 
Unsociable (un-86'shi-a-bl),a. Not sociable: 

(a) not suitable for society; not having the 
qualities which are proper for society, and 
which render it agreeable ; indisposing for 
society; as, an unsociable temper. 

Such a l>ehaviour deters men from a religious life, 
by representing it as an unsociable state, tlmt extin- 
guishes all joy. Addison. 

(b) Not inclined for society; not free in con- 
versation ; reserved ; solitary; not compan- 
ionable; unsocial; as, an unsociable person. 

Unsodableness (un-sO'shl-a-bl-nes). n. The 
state or quality of being unsociable ; tmso- 
ciability. 

Uusodably (un-s6'ihl-a-bli), adv. In an 
unsociable manner. Sit it L' Estrange. 


UnBooial ( un-sd'shal ), a. Not social ; not 
adapted to society; reserved; unsociable. 
Shenstone. 

Unsofti (un-soft'), a. Not soft; hard. Chau- 
cer. 

Unsoftt (un-soft'), adv. Not with softness; 
not softly. Spenser. 

Unsoiled (un-solld'), a. Not soiled; not 
stained; unpolluted; unspotted; untainted; 
pure : literally and figuratively. ‘ My un- 
soiled name.’ Shak. 

Unsold (un-sdld'), a. Not sold ; not trans- 
ferred for a consideration. ‘ Wares therein 
unsold. ' Hackluyt. 

Unsolder (un-sol'der), v.t. To separate, as 
what is joined by solder; to disunite; to 
dissolve; to break up. 

The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights. 

Tennyson. 

Unsoldieredt (un-sorjSrd), a. Not having 
the qualities of a soldier ; not having the 
qualifications or appearance of trained sol- 
diers. Beau, tfc Ft. 

Unsolemn (un-sol'em), a. Not solemn; as, 
(a) not sacred, serious, or grave, {b) Not 
accompanied by the due ceremonies or 
foi-ms ; not regular or formal ; legally in- 
formal. 

A testament is a solemn last will ; and a last word 
is an umolemft testament. Ayl\ffe. 

Unsolicited (un-s6-lis'it-ed), a. Not soli- 
cited ; as, (a) not applied to or petitioned. 
‘Not a god left unsolicited.* Shak. (b) Not 
asked for; not eagerly requested. Ld. Hali- 
fax. 

UnsoUdtOTlS (un-so-lis'it-us), a. Not so- 
licitous; as, (a) not deeply concerned or 
anxious. Abr. Tucker. (6) Not marked or 
occupied by care, anxiety, or solicitude. 

‘ Many unsolicitous hours.’ Johnson. 
Unsolid (uu-sol'id), a. Not solid; as, (a) not 
having the properties of a solid ; liquid or 
gaseous. Locke. (&) Not sound, substantial, 
or firm ; empty ; weak ; vain ; ill-founded. 
‘False and unsolid science.’ T. Warton. 

‘ Unsolid hopes of happiness.’ Thomson. 
Unsolved (un-solvd'), a. Not solved, ex- 
plained, or cleared up. ‘ A ilddle . . . un- 
solved.' Dryden. ‘ Perplexities . . . un- 
solved.’ Watts. 

Unsonsy (un-son'sl), o. l. Not sonsy; not 
buxom, plump, or good-looking. [Scotch.] 
2. Bringing or Vioding ill luck; unlucky; ill- 
omened; unpropitioUB. [Provincial English 
and Scotch.] 

At these un.fonsy hours the glen has a bad name. 

Sir II ’. Scott 

Unsoott (un-hOt'), a. Unsweet: unpleasant. 
Spenser. 

Unsootbed (un-sbTHd'), a. Not soothed, 
solaced, calmed, or tranquillized. Byron. 
Unsopblstlcate (un-sd-fis'tik-at), a '. Un- 
sophisticated. Dr. H. More. 
Unsophisticated (un-sd-fls'tik-at-cd), a. Not 
sophisticated; not corrupted, adulterated, 
or perverted by art; unmixed; pure: genu- 
ine. ‘ Unfouled and unsophisticated by any 
inward tincture.' Dr. H. More. ‘Feelings 
still native and entire, unsijjihisticated by 
pedantry and infidelity.’ Burke. 
Unsorrowed (un-sor'bd), a Not sorrowed, 
grieved, or mourned for; not lamented 
or regretted : sometimes followed by for, 

' Die, like a fool, unsorrowed.' Beau, d- FI. 

‘ Transgressions . . . unsorrowed for and re- 
pented of.’ Hooker. 

unsorted (un-sort'ed), a. 1. Not sorted; not 
aiTanged or put in order ; not assorted or 
classlned. Watts.- 2.\ 111 chosen; unsuit- 
able; unfit. 

The purpose you undertake is dangerous : the 
time itself unsorted. Shak. 

Unsought (un-sftt'), a. Not sought; as, (a) 
not searched for. ‘Hopeless to find, yet 
loth to leave unsought.' Shak. (b) Unasked 
for; unsolicited. 

Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 

Shak. 

Unsoul t (un-sdl'), v.t. To deprive of mind 
or understanding. Hewyt. 

Unsouledi (un-sOld'), a. Without soul; 
having no good principle. Skelton. 
Unsound (un-sound'), a. Not sound; as, 
(a) not healthy; diseased; morbid; corrupt; 
rotten; decayed; as, an unsound body or 
mind; unsound teeth; unsound timber; un- 
sound fruit. (6) Not solid, firm, strong, 
compact, or the like; not whole or entire; 
as, unsound Ice. (c) Not founded on truth 
or correct principles; ill-founded; not valid; 
incorrect; erroneous; wrong; not orthodox; 
as, unsound reasoning or arguments; un- 
sound doctrine or opinions, (a) Not sincere; 
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not genuine or true; faithless; deceitful, 
‘His love's unsouud.’ Qay. 

Unsoundable (un-sound'a-bl),a. Not sound- 
able; deep; profound; unfathomable. ‘The 
thoughts of God . . . deep and unsounda&fe.’ 
Leighton. 

There shall be depth of silence In thee, deeper 
than the sea ; . . . a silence tinsoundable: known to 
God only. Carlyle. 

Unsounded (un-sound'edh a. Not sounded; 
not tried with the sounding line or lead ; 
hence, not measured, examined, tried, or 
tested. ‘ Huge levlutliaus forsake unsounded 
deeps. ' Shak. ‘ A man unsounded yet and 
full of deep deceit.’ Shak. 

Unsoundly (un-sound'li), adv. In an un- 
sound manner; as, he reasons unsoundly; 
he sleeps unsoundly. ‘ Discipline unsoundly 
taught. ’ Hooker. 

Unsoundness (un-sound'nes), n. The state 
or quality of being unsound; want of health, 
strength, or solidity; infirmity; weakness; er- 
roneousness; defect;iveness; as, unsoundness 
of body or mind; umoundness of principles, 
opinions, or arguments. ‘ The unsoundness 
of his own judgment.' Milton. 

Unsoured (un-sourd'), a. l. Not made sour. 
2. Not made morose or crabbed. ‘Youth 
unsoured with sorrow.' Dryden. 
Unsowed, Unsown (un-sod', un-son'), a. 
Not sown ; as, (a) not furnished or planted 
with seed; as, unsown or unsowed ground. 
(&) Not scattered on land for growth; as, 
seed unsown, (c) Not propagated by seed 
scattered; as, unsown flowers. Dryden. 
Unspax (un-spkr'), v.t. To withdraw the 
spars or bars of. 

Forty yeomen tall . . . 

The lofty palisade uMsfiarred, 

And let the drawbridge fall. Sir IV. Scott. 

Unspaxed (un-spard'), a. Not spared ; not 
saved for future use; not treated with mild- 
ness; not saved from destruction, ruin, 
death, or the like. Milton. 

Unspaxlng (un-spar'ing), a. 1. Not parsi- 
monious; liberal; profuse. ‘Heaps with 
unsparing hsind.' Milton. — 2. Not merciful 
or forgiving. ‘ The unsparing sword of jus- 
tice.' Milton. 

Unspeak (un-spek'), v.t. To recant; to re- 
tract, as what has been spoken; to unsay. 

I put myself to thy direction, and 

Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myself. Shak. 

Unspeakable (un-sp§k'a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being spoken or uttered; beyond the 
power of speech to express; unutterable; 
ineffable; inexpressible. ' unspeakable 
and full of glory.’ 1 Pet. i. 8. 
Unspeakably (un-sp^k'a-bli), adv. In a 
manner or degree that cannot be expressed; 
inexpressibly ; unutterably. ‘ A state wn- 
sveakably anxious and uncomfortable.’ 
Boyle. 

Unspeaklng (un-spek'ing), a. Without the 
power or gilt of speech or utterance. 

His description proved us unspeakin^- uots. Shak. 

Unspecified (un-spe8'i-fld),u. Not specified; 
not particularly mentioned. Sir T. Browne. 
Unspectacled (un-spek'ta-kld), a. Not fur- 
nished with or weanng spectacles. Sir W. 
Scott. 

Unspedt (un-BpedO. a. Not perfonned; not 
despatched. Garth. 

Unspeedy (un-sped'i), a. Not speedy; slow. 

‘ A mute and unspeedy current.’ Sandys. 
Unspell (un-spel'), v.t. To release from the 
power of spells or enchantments; to dis- 
enchant. Tate. 

Unspent (un-spent'), a. 1. Not spent; not 
used or wasted; as. water in a cistern un- 
spent. — 2. Not exhausted; as, strength or 
force umpent.—Z. Not having lost its force 
or impulse; as, an unspent ball. 
Unsperde,t [See unspar.] Unbolted. 
Chaucer. 

Unsphere (un-sfer'), v.t. To remove from 
a sphere. ‘T’ unsphere the stars,’ Shak. 
Unspied (un-spld'), a. 1. Not spied or nar- 
rowly searched ; not explored. ‘ No corner 
leave unsj^ied.’ Milton . — 2. Not espied or 
seen; not discovered. 

Unsplke (un-spik'), v.t. To remove a spike 
from, as from the vent of a cannon. 
Unipilt (un-spllt'), a. 1. Not spilt; not shed. 
‘Blood . . . unspUt.' Detiham. — 2. f Not 
spoiled: not marred. Tusser. 

Unsplrltt (un-spir'it), v.t. To depress in 
spints; to dispirit; to dishearten. ‘To dis- 
compose and unspirit my soul.’ Norris. 
Unsplrltual (un-splr'lt-u-al), a. Not spirit- 
ual; carnal; worldly. * kn unspirituaX Slid 
unsanotlfled man.’ Jer. Taylor. 
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Unsplrltualize (un-spir'it-U-al-lz), v.t To 
deprive of spirituality. ‘ Will , . . unspiriU 
ualize the mind.' South. 

Unspleened (un-splend'i, v.t. Deprived of 
the spleen ; destitute of spleen ; not sple- 
netic. Ford. 

UnspoU (un-spoil'x v.t. To undo or destroy 
the effect of spoiling or over-indulgence in; 
to cure of being spoiled or over-indulged. 
Miss Edgeworth. 

Unspoiled (un-spoild'), a. 1. Not spoiled : 
not corrupted; not ruined; not rendered 
useless. ‘ Bathurst, yet unspoiled by wealth. ’ 
Pope. — 2. Not plunderea; not pillaged. 
Dryden. 

Unspoken (un-sp6'kn), a. Not spoken or 
uttered. ‘ What to speak, . . . what to leave 
unspoken.’ Bacon. 

Unspontaneous (un-spon-ta'ne-us), a. Not 
spontaneous ; not voluntary ; forced ; arti- 
ficial. ‘ Uwsponfa/tcoits laughter. ’ Cowper. 
Unsportful (un-sport'ful), a. Not sportful, 
gay, or merry ; sad ; uncheerful. ‘ Dry, 
husky, unsportful laughs.’ Carlyle. 
Unspotted (un-spot'ed), a. 1. Not spotted 
or stained ; free from spots. —2. Free from 
moral stain; untainted with guilt; unblem- 
ished; immaculate. Jas. i. 27.-3. Unblem- 
ished ; faultless ; pure ; perfect. ‘ Caesar’s 
Commentaries . . . wherein is scene the un- 
spotted proprietie of the Latin tongue.’ 
Ascham. 

Unsquaxed (un-skward'), a. 1. Not made 
square; as, unsquared timber.— 2. Not pro- 
perly formed or proportioned; irregular. 

When he speaks 

'Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms unsguared. 

Shak. 

Unsqueezed (un-skwezd'), a. N ot squeezed 
or compressed; not deprived of juice or 
other valuable properties by compression; 
hence, not pillaged or impoverished by op- 
pression or the like. ‘ Rich as an unsqueezed 
favour! te . ’ Thomson. 

Unsquire (un-skwirO, v.t To divest of the 
title or privilege of an esquire; to degrade 
from the rank of an esquire. Swift 
Unstable (un-sta'bl), a. l. Not stable; not 
fixed.— 2. Not steady; inconstant; irresolute; 
wavering. ‘ Unstable as water. ’ Gen. 
xlix. 4. 

Unstabled (un-sta'bld), a. Not put up in a 
stable. ‘The unatoWed Rosinante.’ Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Unstableness (un-sta'bl-nes), n. Insta- 
bility. Sir M. Hale. 

Unstald (un-stad'), a. Not staid or steady; 
not settled in judgment; volatile; fickle; as, 
unstaid youth. ‘ Unstaid minds, . . . men 
given to change.’ Milton. 

Unstaidness Tun-stad'ues), n. l. The state 
or character or being unstaid,— 2.Uncertain 
motion ; unsteadiness. ‘ A kind of shaking 
M/wfaidnm over all his body.' StrP. Sidney. 
Unstained (un-stand'), a. 1. Not stained; 
not dyed.— 2. Not polluted ; not tarnished ; 
not dishonoured ; as, an unstained charac- 
ter. ‘A lovelier life, a more unstaiiid’ 
Tennyson. 

Unstamped (un-stampt'), a. Not stamped 
or impressed; not having a stamp impressed 
or affixed; as, an unstamped deed, receipt, 
or letter. 

Unstancbable (un-stansh'a-bl). a. Not cap- 
aide of being stanched; inexhaustible. 
Unstanebed (uu-sthnsht'k a. l. Not 
stanched; not stopped, as blood.— 2. t In- 
satiate; not to be satisfied. 

Stifle the villain whose unstanched thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy. Shak. 

Unstarcb (un-starch'), v.t. To take the 
starch or stiffening from; hence, to free 
from stiffness, reserve, formality, pride, 
haughtiness, or the like; to relax. ‘Cannot 
«jj«<arcA his gravity.’ Bp. Rennet 
Unstartled (un-st^tld), a. Not startled; 
shocked, or alarmed. Coleridge. 

Unstate (un-stat'), v. t To deprive of state 
or dignity. Shak. 

Unstatutable ( un-stat' ut-a-bl), a. Con- 
trary to statute; not warranted by statute. 
Swift 

Unstaunobed (un-stansht'). Same as Un- 
stanched. 

Unsteadfast (un-sted'fast), a. 1. Not stead- 
fast ; not firmly adhering to a purpose. — 
2. Insecure; unsafe. * Unsteadfast footing.’ 
Shak. 

UnsteadfaatnesB (un-sted'fast-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unsteadfast; in- 
constancy. Bp. Hall. I 

Unsteadily (un-sted'i-li), adv. In an un- j 
steady, staggering, or shaking manner; 
without steadiness, firmness, or consistency; 
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with wavering or changeableness; restlessly; 
inconsistently. Locke. 

Unstea^eSB (un-sted'i-nes), 9i. The state 
or quality of being unsteady; want of steadi- 
ness, firmness, fixedness, or stability; shaki- 
ness; restlessness; unsettledness; uuflrm- 
ness; Inconstancy. ‘ To fix the unsteadiness 
of our politics, ’ A ddison. 

Unsteady (un-sted'i), a. Not steady; as, 
(a) not firm; shaking; staggering; reeling; 
wavering; trembling; fluctiiating ; as, an 
unsteady hand; an unsteady flame, (b) Not 
constant in mind, purpose, or pursuit; fickle; 
changeable; unstable; unsettled; wavering; 
as, an unsteady mind, (c) Not regular, con- 
stant, "r uniform; varying in force, direc- 
tion, &c. ; as, unsteady winds. 

Unsteeped (un-stept'), a. Not steeped; not 
soaked. Bacon. 

Unstimulated (un-stlm'u-lat-ed), a. Not 
stimulated; not excited. Cowper. 

Unsting t (un-sting'), v.t. To disarm of a 
sting rto deprive of the power of giving 
acute pain. 

He has disarmed his afflictions, unstung his mi- 
series. South. 

Unstirred (un-sterd'), a. Not stirred; not 
agitated. Boyle. 

Unstitcb (un-stich'), v.t To open by pick- 
ing out stitches. Jeremy Collier. 

Unstock (un-stok'), v. t To deprive of stock. 
Surrey. 

Unstockinged (un-stok'ingd), a. Deprived 
of or not wearing stockings. Sir W. Scott. 

Unstooping (un-stop'ing), a. Not stooping; 
not bending ; not yielding. ‘ Unstooping 
firmness. ’ Shak. 

Unstop (un-stop'), v.t. 1. To free from a 
stopper, as a bottle or cask.— 2. To free from 
any obstruction; to open. Is. xxxv. 6. 

Unstormed (un-stormd'), a. Not assaulted; 
not taken by assault. ‘ The doom of towns 
unstormed.’ Addison. 

Unstowed (un-stod'), a. Not stowed; as, 
(a) not compactly placed or arranged; as, 
unstowed cargo or cables. (6) Not filled by 
close packing; also, emptied of goods or 
cargo. 'My hold unsfowed,’ Smollett 

Unstraln (un-stran'), v.t To relieve from 
a strain; to relax. B. Jonson. 

Unstrained (un-strand'), a. l. Not strained 
or purified by straining; as, unstrained oil. 
2. Easy ; not forced ; natural. 

By an easy and unstrained derivation, it implieii 
the breath of God. HakewtU. 

Unstraltened (un-strat'nd), a. Not strait- 
ened; not contracted, narrowed, or limited. 

' Unstraitened goodness.’ Olanville. 

Unstratified (un-strat'i-f!d), a. Not strati- 
fied ; not consisting of a series of strata or 
layers (as is the case with rocks deposited 
by water), but forming amorphous masses: 
a geological term apinied to such rocks as 
granite, greenstone, porphyry, and lava. See 
Geology, Stratum. 

Unstren^bened (un-strongth'end), n. and 
a. Not strengthened ; unsupported ; un- 
assisted. ^ Unstrengthened . . . with au- 
thority from above.^ Hooker. 

Unstrewed (un-strod' or un-strod'), p. and a. 
Not strewed; as, (a) not scattered or spread 
by scattering. (&) Not covered by scatter- 
ing. ‘A vacant space . . . unstrewed with 
bodies of the slain.' Cowper. 

Unstring (un-string), v.t l. To deprive of 
strings ; also, to relax or untune the strii^s 
of ; as, to unstriim a harp. Cowper. —2. To 
loose ; to untie. ‘ His garland they unstring. ’ 
Dryden.— Z. I'o take from a string; as, to 
unstring beads.— 4. To relax the tension of; 
to loosen; as, to unstring the nerves. 

Unstrlnged (un-stringd'), a. Not stringed; 
not furnished with strings; deprived of 
strings. * ku unstringed viol.' Shak. 

Unstruck (un-struk'), a. Not struck; not 
greatly impressed, ‘ Unstruck with horror 
at the sight.’ J. Philips. 

Unstudied (un-stud'id), a. 1. Not studied; 
not premeditated. ‘Roady and unstudied 
words.’ Dryden. —2. Not laboured; easy; 
natural; as, an unstudied style,— 8. Not hav- 
ing made study ; unacquainted ; unskilled. 

‘ Not so wistudied in the nature of councils, 
as not to know, <fcc.’ Bp. Jewell.— AEot de- 
voted to or occupied by study ; not passed 
In study. ‘ The defects of their unstudied 
years.' Milton. 

TJnstulfed (un-stuft'), a. Not stuffed; not 
crowded. ‘With wrwfM/’d brain.’ Shak. 

Unsubduable (un-sub-dfi'a-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being subdued or conquered; uncon- 
querable; Invincible. ‘Stem patience un- 
subduable by pain.’ Southey. 
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UnsuMued (im-sub-d&dO, a. Not subdued ; 
not brought into subjection; not conquered; 
as, nations or passions xtnsubdmd. Atter- 
bury. 

Unsubjeot (un-sub'jekt), a. Not subject; 
not liable; not obnoxious. 'By fix'd de- 
crees, unsubjeot to her will. ’ J. Baillie. 
UnBUbmlBBlve (un-sub-mis'iv), a. Not sub- 
missive; disobedient. ‘A stubborn unsub- 
missive frame of spirit.* South. 
Uxuubmittlxig (un-sub-init'ing), a. Not 
submitting; not obsequious; not readily 
yielding. ' Ot unsubmitting sonV Thomson. 
Uiunibordlnata (un-sub-or'din-at), a. Not 
subordinate; not of inferior rauk^pdignity, 
class, or order. Milton. 

Unsubstantial (un-sub-stan'shal), a. 1. Not 
substantial; not solid. ‘Thou tnnfu&stantiai 
air.’ Shak.—2 Not real; not having sub- 
stance. * If nsubstantial, empty torms.’ Rome. 
Unsubstantiaility (un-snb-stan'shl-ar'i-ti), 
n. The state or quality of being unsub- 
stantial, or of having no real existence; want 
of real or material existence. Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Unsucoeedable t fun-suk-sed'a-bl), a. Not 
capable of succeeaing or of bringing about 
the desired effect or result; not able or 
likely to succeed. Sir T. Browne. 
Unsucceeded (un-suk-sed'ed), o. Not suc- 
ceeded or followed. Milton. 

Unsuccess (un-suk-ses*), n. Waut of suc- 
cess. Prof. Wilson. 

Unsuccessful (un-suk-ses'ful), a. Not suc- 
cessful; not producing the desired event; 
not fortunate. 

Ye powers returned 

From unsu<ces^ul charge, be not dismayed. 

Milton. 

Unsuccessfully (un-suk-ses'fuMi). ad^. In 
an unsuccessfiu manner; without success; 
unfortunately. South. 

Unsuccessfulness (un-suk-ses'ful'nes), n. 
The quality of being unsuccessful. Milton. 
Unsuccourable ( un-8uk'6r-a-bl ). a. Not 
capable of being succoured or remedied. 

‘ An unsuccourable mischief.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Unsucked (un-sukt*), p. and a. Not sucked; 
not drawn or drained by the mouth. ‘ The 
teats unsucked of lamb or kid.' Milton. 
Unsufferablet (un-surf^r-a-bl), a. Not suf- 
ferable; insufferable; intolerable. ' Unsuf- 
ferable misery.’ Milton. 
UnsulTerablyttun-suf'f^r-a-bli), adv. Insuf- 
ferably; intolerably. '■ Unsuffer ably ugly.' 
Sir J. Vanbrugh. 

Unsufficience.t Unsufficiencyt (un-suf-fi*- 
shens, un-siif-n'shcn-si),?*. 'J’he state or qua- 
lity of being unsufficient or insufficient; in- 
sufficiency. 'The error and unsufficience 
of the arguments ' Hooker. ‘The unsuf- 
ficiency of the light of nature.’ Hooker. 
unsumdentt (un-suf-fi*8hent), a. Not 
sufficient; inadequate; insufficient. Locke. 
Unsufficiently t f un-suf-fi'shent-li), adv. 
Insufficiently. Hooker. 

Unsufficingness (un-suf-fis'ing-nes), n. In- 
sufficiency- Coleridge. 

Unsult (un-8ut'), v.t. To be unsuitable for; 
to be out of accordance with. Quarles. 
Unsuitable (un-sut'a-bl), a. Not suitable, 
fit, or adapted; incapable of suiting; unfit; 
incongruous; improper. ‘ Unsuitable votum 
for BO much good.' Milton. 
Unsuitableness (un-sut'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unsuitable; unfit- 
ness; incongruity; impropriety. South. 
Unsuitably (un-sut'a-bll), adv. In an un- 
suitable manner; unfitly; inadequately; im- 
properly; incongruously. TUlotson. 
Unsuited (un-8Ut'ed), a. Not suited; as, (a) 
not suitable or adapted; unfit, (b) Not ac- 
commodated or fitted; unsupplled with 
what is wanted. Burke. 

Unsulting (un-sut'ing), a. Not suiting; not 
suitable. ‘ Joys unsuiting to thy age ' Dry- 
den. 

Unsullied (un-suHid), a. Not sullied; as, 
{a) not stained; not tarnished. 

Maiden honour . . . pure as the unsullied Jily 
Shak. 

0) Not disgraced ; free from imputation of 
evil; pure; stainless. Pope. 

Unsung (un-Bung'), a. 1. Not sung; not 
recited musically, as a song. 'Half yet re- 
mains unsung.’ Milton. ^2. Not celebrated 
in verse or song. Sir W. Scott. 

Unsunned (un-sund'), a. Not exrmsed to 
the sun. ‘Chaste as unsunned snow.’ Shak. 
Unsnnny (un-Bun'niX a. Not sunny; not 
bright, dazzling, or radiant, as with plea- 
sure, joy, &c.; gloomy. ‘Damsel, wearing 
this unsunny face.' Tennyson. 
Unsnperflnous (un-sQ'per'flQ-us), a, Not 


superfluous; not in excess; not more than 
enough. Miltoti. 

Unsupplanted (un-sup-plant'ed), a. Not 
supplanted; not tripped up. ‘ Unsupplanted 
feet.' J. Philips. 

Unsupple fun-Bup'l), a. Not supple; not 
easily bending; stiff. Sandy s. 
Unsuppliable ( un-sup-pira-bl ), a. Not 
capable of being supplied. ‘ The unsuppli- 
able defect. ‘ Chillingworth. 

Unsupplied (un-sup-plidO, a. Not supplied: 
not provided or furnished. ‘ Left unsupplied 
her only want.’ Dryden. 

Unsupportable (un-8up-p5rt‘a-bl), a. Not 
supportable ; insupportaole. ‘ An unsup- 
portable yoke.' Bp. Halt. 
Un8m}portablene8B(uu-sup-p6rt‘a-bl-ne8), 
n. Insupportableness. Bp. ITifAriws. 
Unsuppoilably (un-sup-pdrt'a-bli), adv. 
Insupportably. ‘Infinitely, unsupportably 
miserable.' South. 

Unsupported (un-sup-pSrt'ed). a. Not sup- 
ported ; not upheld ; not sustained ; not 
maintained; not countenanced; not aided. 
‘Christianity . . . how utterly 
by the secular arm.' Atterbury. 
Unsuppressed (un-sup-prest'), a. Not sup- 
pressed; not held or kept under; not sub- 
dued; not quelled; not put down; as, nn- 
suppressed laughter or applause; unsup- 
pressed I'ebellion. 

unsure (un-shbi**), a- Not sure; not fixed ; 
not certain. 

What is to come ii still unsure. Shak. 
V'tstnrf the tenure, but how vast the fine. Pope. 

Unsured (un-shord*), a. Not made sure; not 
securely established. 

By this knot thou shall so surely tie 
Thy now unsured assurance to the crown. Shak. 

Unsurely (un-shdi-'li). adt\ In an unsure 
manner; unsafely; uncertainly, ‘ Unsurely 
stands the foot of pride.' Daniel. 
Unsuretyt (un-8hor*ti),»t. Uncertainty. Sir 
T Mote. 

Unsurmountable (un-s^r-mount'a-bl). a 
Not capable of being sunnounted or over- 
come; iiisurniouiitable. Warhurton. 
Unsurpassable ( un-sCr-pas'a-bl ). a. Not 
capable of being surpassed, excelled, or ex 
ceeded. ‘She is unsurpassable in lies. 
Thackeray. 

Unsurpassed ( un - s^r-past' ), a. Not sur 
passed, excelled, exceeded, oroutdone. ‘Vic 
tor unsurpassed in modem song.' Byron. 
Unsurrendered (un-s^r-ren'd^rd), a. Not 
surrendered ; not given up or delivered. 

‘ An unsurrendered prize.' Cotvper. 
Unsusceptible ( un-sus-sep'ti-bl ), a. Not 
susceptilde; not capable of admitting or re- 
ceiving; insusceptible. 'Unsusceptible of 
stain.’ Swift. ‘ UtimsceoftWe of analysis. ’ 
J S. MiU. 

Unsuspeett (un-sus-pekt*), a. Unsuspected. 

‘ A tithor unsnspect . ' Milton. 

Unsuspected (un-sus-pekt'ed), a. Not sus- 
pectetf; not considered as likely to have 
done an evil act or to have a disposition to 
evil. ‘ An unsusjMcted old patriot.' Pope 
Unsusi>ectlng (un-sus-pekt'ing), a. Not 
imaging that any ill is designed; free from 
suspicion. ‘ To circumvent an unsuspecting 
wight.’ Daniel. 

Unsuspidon (un-sus-pi'shon), n. Want of 
suspicion; unsuspiciousiiess. 

Old men may con»e here, through their own heed- 
leii&nes« and unsus/icion.t Dickens. 

Unsuspicious (un-BUK'pish'us), a. Not sus- 
picious; not inclined to suspect or to ima- 
gine evil ; unsuspecting. ‘ Unsuspicious 
magnanimity,' Daniil. 

Unsustainable (nn-sliH-tan'a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being suslkined, maintained, or 
supported. Barrow. 

Unsustained (un-sus-tand*). a. Not sus- 
tained ; not maintained, held up, or sup- 
ported. ‘ Unsustained, the chiefs of Tumus 
Vield.' Dryden. 

unswaddle (un-swod'I), v.t. To remove a 
swaddle or bandages from; to unswathe. B. 

Jornon. 

Unswathe (un-swaTH*), V. t. To take a swathe 
from; to relieve from a bandage. 

In the morning an old woman came to unrtvathe me. 

jiddtxon. 

Unswayable (un-swa a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being swayed, governed, or influenced by 
Htiotner. ‘Bough, unswayable. and free.’ 
Shak. 

Unswayed (un-8wad0,p. and a. Not swayed; 
as, (a) not wielded. ‘Ine sword unswayed.’ 
Shak. (b) Not biassed, controlled, or in- 
fluenced; as. unsioayed by passion, ambi- 
tion, or the like. 


Unswayedness (un-swad'nes), n. The state 
of being unswayed; steadiness. ‘Constancy 
and unswayedness. ’ Hales. 

Unswear (un-sw&r'), T). t. [Comp, unsay, un- 
shout.] To recant, revoke, or recall by a 
subsequent oath; to retract by a second 
oath; to abjure. ‘ Unswear faith sworn.’ 
Shak. ' U nswear that oath again. ' Beau. FI. 
Unsweart (un-swarO, v.i. To recant or re- 
call an oath. Spenser. 

Unsweatt (un-swet'), v.t. To remove or re- 
duce the sweating of; to ease or cool after 
exercise or toil. 

The interim of unsweatinj^ themselves . . . may, 
with profit and delight, be taken up with solemu 
music. Milton. 

Unsweatlng (un-swet^ing), a. Not sweating 
or perspiring. 'The unsweating hrowf Dry- 
den. 

Unsweet (un-8w6t'), a. Not sweet. ‘With 
voice unsweet.’ J. Baillie. [Rare.] 
Unswept (uii-swept'), a. Not swept; as, (a) 
not cleaned by passing or rubbing a brush, 
broom, or besom over. ‘ Hearths unswept. ’ 
Shak. 0) Not cleaned up or removed by 
sweeping. ‘Dust ntwujepf.' Shak. (c) Not 
moved or passed over by a sweeping mo- 
tion or action. ‘ Foam unswept by wander- 
ing gusts.’ Cowper. 

Unswerving (uii-sw6rv'ing), a. Not deviat- 
ing from any rule or standard; undeviating; 
unwavering; firm. ‘ 'The ttn^eerjnn^ heroism 
of the immortal Joan.' IJallam. 
UnswlUed (un-swild'), a. Not swilled; not 
swallowed or gulped down in large draughts; 
not emptied by swilling or greedily swallow - 
ing. ' An unswillcd hogahead.’ Milton. 
Unsworn (un-sworn'). a. Not sworn; as, (a) 
not bound by an oath; not having taken an 
oath; as, the witness is unsivorn. 0) Not 
solemnly pronounced or taken. ‘ Her solemn 
t)ath remained unsworn.' Cowper. 
Unsyllabled (un-siria-bUl), p. ami a. Not 
syllabled; not articulated, uttered, or pro- 
nounced. Motherwell, 

Unsyxnmetrical (un-sim-met'rik-al), a. 
Wanting symmetry or due proportion of 
parts; specifically, in hot. said of such flowers 
as have not the segments of the calyx and 
corolla, the sepals and petals, as also the 
stamens, regular and similar. 
Unsystematic, Unsystematlcal Om'sis- 
te-mat"ik, un'8i8-te-mat'‘ik-al). a. Not sys- 
tematic; not having regularorder, distribu- 
tion, or arrangement of parts. ‘ Desultory 
unsystematic endeavours.’ Burke. 

Untack (un-tak'i v.t To separate what is 
tacked; to disjoin; to loosen wliat is fiist. 

His mind then roving, and V)eint tmlacked from 
honest tares, temptation seized on nim, /iitrrow. 

Untainted (un-tant'ed), a. 1. Not rendered 
impure by admixture; not impregnated 
with foul matter; us, untainted air. ‘Nar- 
cissus pining o’er the untainted streant.’ 
Keats. — 2. Not sullied; not stained; un- 
blemished. 

What stronger breast -plate than a heart untainted. 

Shak. 

S. Not rendered unsavoury by putrescence; 
as, untainted meat. 

Untainted! (un-tant'ed), a. [Contr. for 
unattainted. See ATTAINT.] Not charged 
with a crime; not accused. 

Within these five hours Hastiiigs lived 
C/ntainted, unexamined, free at liberty. Shak. 

Untaken (un-tak'n), a. 1 . Not taken; not 
seized or captured; not apprehended; not 
made prisoner; as. a thief untaken. — 2. Not 
reduced; not subdued; aa, untaken Tvoy .- 
3. Not swallowed. — (/nfaircH away, not re- 
moved. 2 Cor. iii. \i.~Uniaken up, not oc- 
cupied; not filled. 

The narrow limits of this discourse will leave no 
more room nntaken up. Boyle. 

Untalented (un-tal'ent-ed), a. N ot talented ; 
not gifted; not accomplished or clever. ‘ A 
poor untalented girl.’ Richardson. 
Untalked (un-t||kt'),a Not talked or spoken. 
— Untalked of, not talked or spoken about; 
not made the subject of talk. ‘ Untalked of 
and unseen,’ Shak, 

Untamable, Untameable (un-tam a-bi), a. 
Not capable of being tamed, domesticated, 
subjugated, or sulidued; not to be rendered 
tame, docile, or serviceable to man; incapable 
of being brought from a wild, savage, barliar- 
ous, rude, or violent state; as, the untam- 
able tiger; an untamable savage. ‘ Untame- 
able passions.’ Barrow. 

Untame (un-t&m'), a. Not tame; wild. 

‘ Beasts untame. ' Chapman. 

Untamed (un-t&mdO, a. Not tamed ; m, (a) 
not reclaimed from wildness; not domesti- 
cated; not made familiar with man; as, an 
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urUarned beast. Locke, (b) Not subdued; 
not brought under control; as, a turbulent 
untamed mind. ‘ A people very stubborn 
and untamed/ Spenser. 

Untangle (un-tang'gl), v.t To loose from 
tangles or intricacy; to disentangle; hence, 
to free from embarrassment, doubt, or un- 
certainty ; to clegr up ; to explain. ‘ Un- 
tangle but this cruel chain.’ Prior. 

If Leonara’s innocent, she may untangle ail. 

Vanbrugh. 

Untappicet (un-tap'is), v.i. To come out of 
concealment, as game. Massinger. 
Untarnished (un-t&r'nisht), a. Not soiled; 
not tarnished; not stained; unblemished; 
as, untarnished silk; untarnished reputa- 
tion. Tennyson. 

Untasted (un-tast'ed), a. Not tasted; not 
tried by the taste or tongue; hence, not ex- 
perienced or enjoyed. ‘ Wedlock’s untasted 
rites.’ May. 

Untaught (un-tftt'), a. Not taught; as, (a) 
not instructed ; not educated ; unlettered; 
Illiterate. ‘ An child,’ Locke, (h) 

Unskilled ; not having use or practice. 
‘ Suffolk’s imperial tongue . . . untaught to 
plead for favour.’ Shak. fc) Not maae the 
subject of teaching or Instruction; not 
communicated by teaching. ‘ Wild and un- 
taught fashions.’ Dry den. 

Untaxed (un-takst'), a. Not taxed; as (a), 
not charged with or liable to pay taxes. T. 
Warton. (b) Not charged with any fault, of- 
fence, Ac.; not accused. ‘Common speech, 
which leaves no virtue untaxed/ Bacon. 
Unteach (un-toch'), v.t. l. ’Po cause to for- 
get, disbelieve, or give up what has been 
taught. ‘ Ex})erieiice will UMfcac/t us.’ Sir 
T. Browne.— 2,. To make forgotten; to make 
to cease from being acquired by instruction, 
blit we. by art, unteach what nature taught. 

Drydtu. 

Unteachable (un-tech‘a-bl). a. Not teach- 
ai)le or docile; indocile. Milton. 

Unteam (un-tum'), v.t. 'I'o unyoke a team 
from; to take a team, as of horses or oxen, 
from. ‘ As soon as the sun unlearned his 
chariot.’ .Icr. Taylor. 

Untemper (mi-tem'p6r), v.t. l. To remove 
the temper or due degree of hardness from, 
as metal; hence, to soften; to mollify. 

I'hc study of sciences does more soften and un- 
temper the courages of men tlian any way fortify and 
incite tliem. Cotton. 

2.t Not to mould, fashion, or dispose; to 
have no power of inttnencing, disposing, or 
winning; suggested meanings for the word 
in the following passage {Henry T., v. 2). 

1 dare not swear tliou lovest me ; yet my blond be- 
gins to flatter me tlmt thou dost, notwithstanding the 
poor and untemperitig etfect of my visage. S/tai'. 

Untemperatet (un-temj>6r-at), a. Not tem- 
perate; intemperate. Beau, i'7. 
Untempered (un-tem'p6rd), a. Not tem- 
pered; as, (a) not duly mixed for use; as, 
untempered lime, (ft) Not brought to the 
proper state of hardness; as, an untempered 
Bword-bhule. (c) Not brought to a fit or 
proper state generally; not regulated, mo- 
derated, or controlled; not inollifled, ‘ Un- 
tempered severity.’ Johnson. ‘The un- 
tempered spirit of madness.’ Burke. 
Untempted (un-temt'od), a. Not tempted; 
not Invited by anything alluring. ‘ To live 
thus long un tempted. ’ Beau, FI. 
Untenable (un-ten'a-bl), a. 1. Not tenable; 
that cannot be held in possession ; as. an 
untenable post or fort. Clarendon.— i. That 
cannot be maintained by argument; not de- 
fensible; as, m untenable ddeirin^. Dryden. 
Untenant (un-ten'ant), v.t. To deprive of a 
tenant or tenants; to expel or remove a 
dweller from. ‘ Untenanting creation of its 
God.’ Colendge. 

Untenantable (un-teu'ant-a-l>l), a. Not fit 
for an occupant; not in suitable condition 
for a tenant; not capable of being tenanted; 
uninhaidtahle. ‘Frozen and untenantable 
regions.’ Whewell. 

UnMnanted (un-ten'ant-ed), a. Not occu- 
pied by a tenant ; not inhabited. Sir W. 
Temple. 

Untender (un-ten’d6r), a. l. Not tender; 
not soft. —2. Wanting sensibility or affec- 
tion ‘So young and so tmfentfer.’ Shak. 
Untendered (un-ten'd6rd),a. Not tendered ; 
not offered; ai, untendcred money or tri- 
bute. Shak. ^ ^ ^ 

Untent (un-tent‘),v. t. To bring out of a tent, 
will he not, upon our fair request 
Untent his person, and share the air with us. 

Shak. 

Untented (un-tent'ed), a. Not having a 
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medical tent applied; hence, not having the 
pain lessened. 

The unteuted woundings of a father's curse 
Pierce every sense about thee. Shak. 

Untenty (un-ten'ti), a. incautious; care- 
less. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

UnterrlflC (un-ter-riflk), a. Not terrific; 
not having the power to terrify, appal, or 
frighten. Carlyle. 

Unterrifled (un-terTi-fld), a. Not terrified ; 
not affirighted; not daunted. Milton. 

Unthank t ( un - thangk’), n. Ingratitude ; 
ill-will. 

Unthanked (un-thangkt'), a. l. Not thanked; 
not repaid with acknowledgments.— 2. Not 
received with thankfulness. ‘Unwelcome 
freedom, and unthanked reprieve.’ Dryden. 
[Rare.] 

Unthankful (un-thangkTql), a. Not thank- 
ful; ungrateful; not making acknowledg- 
ments for good received. 

For he is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. 

Luke vi. 35. 

UnthankfuUy (un-thangk'fuMi), adv. In 
an unthankful or ungrateful manner; with- 
out thanks. Boyle. 

Unthankfulness (un-thangk'ful-nes), n. 
Ungratefulness; want of a sense of kindness 
or benefits; ingratitude. 

Immoderate favours breed first unthnuk-fulness, 
and afterward hate. Sir y. Hayward. 

Unthawed (un-th^d'), a. Not thawed; not 
melted or dissolved, as Ice or snow. ‘ Some 
frozen silver stream unthawed.’ Cowper. 

Untheologlcal (un-the'o-loj"ik-al), a. Not 
theological; not according to sound princi- 
ples of theology. Bp. Hall. 

Unthlnk (nn-thingk'), v.t. To retract In 
thought; to remove from the mind or 
thought; to think differently about. ‘To 
unthink your speaking, and to say so no 
more.’ Shak. 

Unthinkable (un-thingk'a-bl), a. That 
cannot be made an object of thought; that 
cannot be thought; incogitable. 

It is positively conccivalfle: if conceived as an in- 
definite past, present, or future; and as an indetermin- 
ate mean lictwccn the two ufithinkable exXtei\xe% of an 
absolute least and an infinite divisilnlity. 

Sir It . Hamilton. 

Unthll^er (un-thingk'6r). n. One who does 
not think or who is not given to thinking ; 
a thoughtless person. Carlyle. 

Untblnklng(un-thingk'ing),a. 1. Not think- 
ing ; not heedful ; thoughtless ; inconsider- 
ate ; as, unthinking youth. ‘The shallow, 
unthinkiyig vulgar.’ Olanville. ‘ A very 
merry . . . and unthinking time.’ Dt'y- 
den.—2. Not Indicating thought or reflec- 
tion. ‘ Earnest eyes, and round, unthink- 
ing face.' Pope. 

Unthinkingly (un-thingk'ing-li), adv. In 
un unthinking manner; without reflection; 
thouglitlessly. Pope. 

Unthorny (un-thor'ni), a. Not thoniy; 
free from thorns. ‘ A paradise or un- 
thorny place of knowledge. ’ Sir T. Browne. 

UnthOD^ht (uu-thftt'), a. Not thought; 
not imagined or conceived; not considered: 
often followed by of. ‘In an imthought 
moment, before a man hath opportunity to 
consider.’ Sir M. Hale. ' Unthought of iroW- 
ties.’ Pope. 

Unthread (un-thred'), v.t. 1. To draw or 
take out a thread from; as, to unthread a 
needle. —2. To relax the ligaments of; to 
loosen. [Rare.] 

He with liis bare wand can unthread thy joints. 

And crumble all tiiy sinews. Miltoti. 

Unthrlft t (un-thrift'), a. Profuse; prodigal; 
unthrifty. 

Wliat man didst thou ever know nnthrift that was 
beloved after liis means? Shak. 

Unthrlft (un' thrift), n. A prodigal; one 
who wastes his estate by extravagance; one 
lost to all ideas of thrift. B. Jonson. 

Unthriftiness (un-thrif ti-nes), n. The state 
of being unthrifty; prodigality; profusion. 

Unthl^y ( un-thrif'ti ), a. 1. Not thrifty; 
not careml of one’s means ; prodigal ; pro- 
fuse; lavish; wasteful. ‘An unthrifty knave. ’ 
Shak.--%^ Not thriving; not in good con- 
dition; not vigorous in groM^th. 

Grains given to a hide bound or unthrifty horse 
recover hnn. .Mortimer. 

8. Preventing thrift or thriving ; mischiev- 
ous; wicked. Spenser. 

Unthrone (un-thrdn'), v. t. To remove from 
a throne or from supreme authority; to de- 
throne. Milton. 

Untie (un-tl'), v.t. 1. To loosen, as a knot; 
to undo; to unfasten. 

The chain I’ll in return ttntie. 

And freely thou again shalt fly. Prior. 
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2. To unbind ; to free from any fastening or 
bond; to let or set loose; to liberate. 

Though you untie tlie winds, and let thenj fight 
Against the churches. sTiak. 

3. To loosen from coils or convolution. 
‘Snakes united.' Pope. — 4, To free from 
hinderance or obstruction; to set loose. 
‘All the evils of an untied tongue.’ Jer. 
Taylor.— b. To resolve; to unfold; to clear. 

They quicken sloth, perplexities untie. Drayton. 

Until (un-tll'), prep. [From a prefix und-, 
unt- (in A. Sax. only in the modified form 
6th-\ and till, the prefix itself meaning till 
or to. This prefix also occurs in unto, and 
is the same as O.Sax. unt, unte, O.Fris. ont, 
Icel. unz, undz, Goth, unde, till, to. Until 
and unto occur for the first time in Englisli 
literature about the year 1260.] 1. Till; to : 
(a) used before nouns of time. 

He and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan 
until the day of the captivity. Judg. xviii. 30. 

(ft) Preceding a sentence or clause : till the 
time that; till the point or degree that. 

Until I know this sure imcert,^iuty, 

rii entertain the offer'd fallacy. Shak. 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth seems join’d unto the sky. Dryden. 

Note. Like on and uwn, till and until can 
hardly be distinguished as to usage. See 
'riLL.— 2.t To: before nouns denoting phy- 
sical objects. 

lie roused liimself full blithe, and hasten'd them 
until. Spenser. 

Untile (un-tir), v.t. 'I’o take the tiles from; 
to uncover by removing tiles; to strip of 
tiles. ‘ f/yifiZc the house.’ Beau. & FI. 
UntlUable (un- til' a- hi), a. Incapable of 
being tilled or cultivated ; barren. ‘ The 
untillable and barren deep.’ Cowper. 
Untllled (un-tild'), a. Not tilled; not cul- 
tivated. Holinshed. 

Untlmbered (un-tim'b6rd), a. 1. Not fur- 
nished with timl)er. ‘ The saucy boat, whose 
weak untimber'd sides.’ Shak. — 2. Not 
covered with timber trees. 

Untime t (un-tim'), n. Not a fit time; an 
unseasonable time. Chancer. 

Untimely (un-tim'll), a. Not timely; as, (a) 
not done or happening in the right season; 
as, untimely frost. ‘ Untimely storms.’ 
Shak. (ft) Ill-timed; inopportune; unsuit- 
able; unfitting; improper, ‘ Some untimely 
thought.’ Shak. (c) Happening before the 
natural time ; premature ; as, untimely 
death; untimely fate. '’J’he untimely fall 
of virtuous Lancaster.’ Shak. 

Untimely (un-tim’li), adv. Before the 
natural time; prematurely; unseasonably; 
amiss. * Leaf and fruit, both too untimely 
shed.’ Spenser. ‘If I not press untimely 
on his leisure. ’ Rowe. 

Untlmeous (un-tim'us), a. Untimely; un- 
seasonable; as, untimeous hours. ‘His ir- 
reverent and untimeous jocularity.’ Sir 
W. Scott. 

Untimeously (un-tim'us-li), adv. In an un- 
timeous manner; untimely. Sir W. Scott. 
Untinctured (un-tingk'turd), a. Not tinc- 
tured; not tinged, stained, mixed, or in- 
fected; unimbued. ‘Not altogether untinc- 
tured with martial discipline.^ Macaulay. 
Untinged (un-tinjd'), a. 1. Not tinged; not 
stained; not discoloured; ns, w'ater un- 
iinged ', untinged beams of light. —2. Not 
infected; unimbued. Swift. 

Untirable (un-tir' a -hi), a. Incapable of 
being tired ; unwearied. Shak. 

Untired ^un-tird'), a. Not tired; not ex- 
hausted. Shak. 

Untiring (un-tir'ing), a. Not becoming 
tired or exhausted; os, untiring patience. 
Untitked (un-tiTHd'), a. Not subjected to 
tithes. R. Pollok. 

Untitled (un-ti'tld), a. Having no title; 
tiaving no claim or right; as, an untitled 
tyrant. Shak. 

Unto (un'td), prep. [Prefix unt, and to. 
See UNTIL. ] 1. To. [ Unto Is now anti- 
quated, hut is still sometimes used in the 
scriptural, solemn, or elevated style.] 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Mat xi. aS. 

I'll follow you unto the deatli. Shak. 

2.t Until. Chaucer. 

Untoillng (nn-toil'ing), a. Without toil or 
labour, TAo?/Mon. 

Untold (un-tftld'), a. 1 . Not told ; not re- 
lated; not revealed. Dryden. — ?. Not num- 
bered or counted; as, money untold. ‘In the 
numiier let me pass untold/ Shak. 
UntOlerable t (un-tol'6r-a-bl), a. Not toler- 
able; intolerable. Bp. Jewel. 
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Untomb (un-tttm'), V. t. To disinter. Fuller. 
Untongue t (un-tung'), v.t. To deprive of 
a tongue or of a voice; to silence. Fuller. 
Untooth (un-tdth'), v.t. To deprive of 
teeth. Coioper. 

Untoothaome (un-ttith'sum), a. Not tooth- 
some; unpalatable. Bp. Hall 
UntOOthsomeneSB (un-thth^sum-nes), n. 
The quality of being untoothsome or un- 
palatable. Bp. Hall. 

Untormented (un-tor-ment'ed). a. Not 
tormented; not put in pain; not teased. 
Young. 

Untom (un- torn'), a. Not torn; not rent 
or forced asunder. Cowper. 

Untouched (un-tucht').a. 1. Not touched ; not 
reached; not hit; not meddled with; unin- 
jured. * Dep&rt unt<mched.’ Shak. — 2. Not 
mentioned. 'Untouched, or slightly handled, 
in discourse. ’ —8 Notaifected. *Un- 

touch’d with any shade of years. ’ Tennyson. 
4. Not moved; not affected emotionally. 
‘Wholly untouched with his agonies.' Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Untoward (un-t6'w6rd), a. 1. Froward; 
perverse ; refractory ; not easily guided or 
taught. ‘ This wnfoward generation. ’ Acts 
ii. 40. 

WTiat means this scorn, thou most uutoward knave? 

• Shak. 

2. Awkward; ungraceful; as, an untoward 
manner. Swift.— 3. Inconvenient; trouble- 
some; vexatious; as. an untoward event; an 
untoward vow. Hudibras 

Untowardly (un-t6'w6rd-li), adv. In an 
untoward, froward, or perverse manner; 
perversely. TUlotson. 

Untowardly (Un.t6'w6rd-li), a. Awkward; 
perverse; froward. * Untowardly tricks and 
^ces.’ Locke. 

Untowardneas (un-to'w^rd-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being untoward ; awk- 
wardness; frowardness; perverseness. Bp. 
Wilson. 

Untowered (un-tou'^rd), a. Not having 
towers; not defended by towers. Wordsworth. 
Untraceable (un-tras'a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being traced or followed. South. 

Untraced (un-trastO, a. 1. Not traced; not 
followed. — 2. Not marked by footsteps. 
Defiham.—Z. Not marked out. 

Untracked (un-trakt'), a. 1. Not tracked ; 
not marked by footsteps; pathless. ‘ Un- 
tracked woods.' Sandy8. — 2. Not followed 
by the tracks. 

Untractable (un-trak'ta-bl), a. 1. Not tract- 
able ; not yielding to discipline ; stubborn ; 
indocile; ungovernable; intractable; os, an 
untractable son.— 2. Not to be reduced to 
rule or system; not to be made regular; un- 
manageable. 

There w.is room among these hitherto untractable 
irregularities for the additional results of the theory. 

IVkrunll. 

3. Rough ; difficult. ‘ I forced to ride the 
untractable abyss.' Milton . — 4, Not yielding 
to the heat or to the hammer, as an ore. 

UntractablenesB, Untractabllity (un- 
trak'ta-bl-nes, un-trak'ta-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being untractable ; re- 
fractoriness ; stubbornness; unwillingness 
to be governed, controlled, or managed. 
Locke; Burke. 

Untraded t (un-trad'ed), a. 1. Not resorted 
to or frequented for the sake of trading. 

‘ An untraded place.’ Hackluyt.—2. Unprac- 
tised ; inexperienced. ‘ A people not ut- 
terly untra^d . . . in his discipline.’ Udall. 

3. Unhackneyed; unusual; not used in com- 
mon practice. ‘That I affect the untraded 
oath.^ Shak. 

Untradlng (un-trad'ing), a. Not engaged 
in commerce; not accustomed to trade; as, 
an untrading country or city. ‘ Untrading 
and unskilful hands.’ Locke. 

UntraglC (un-traj'ik), a. Not tragic; hence, 
comic; ludicrous. Carlyle. 

Untrained (un-trand'), a. 1. Not trained ; 
not disciplined; not skilful; not educated; 
not instructed. ‘ My wit untrained in any 
kind of art.' Shak. — 2. Irregular; ungov- 
ernable; as, untrained hope. G. Herbert. 
Untrampled(un.tram'pld),a. Not trampled; 
not trou upon. Shelley. 

Untransferable (un-trans-fer'a-bl). a. In- 
capable of being transferred or passed from 
one to another; as, power or right untrans- 
ferable. Howell. 

untranslatable (un-trans-lkt'a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being translated. Gray. 
Untranslatableness fun-trans-i&t'a-bi- 
nes), n. The quality of being untranslat- 
able; impossibility of being translated. 
Coleridge. 


Untransmutable (nn-trans-mut'a-bl), a. 
Incapable of being changed into a different 
substance; unchangeable; constant. 

Each character . . . appears to me in practice 
pretty durable and untransmutable . Hume. 

Untransparent (un-trans-pa'rent), a. Not 
transparent; opaque. Bo^t. 

Untravelled (un-trav'eld), a. 1. Not tra- 
velled ; not trodden by passengers ; as, an 
untravelled loresi. ' Untravelled parts.' Sir 
T. Browne.— 2. Having never seen foreign 
countries; not having gained experience by 
travel. ‘An unfrarelied Englishman.' Aa- 
dison. 

Untread (un-tred'), v.t. To tread back; to 
go back in the same steps; to retrace. Shak. 
Untreasure (un-trezh'fir), v. t. l. To deprive 
of a treasure. 

They found the bed untreasured of their mistress. 

Shak. 

2. To bring forth, as treasure; to set forth; 
to display. ‘ The quaintness with which he 
untreasured . . . the stores of his memory.' 
J. Mitford. 

Untreatable (un-trdt'a-bl), a. l. Incapable 
of being treated; not treatable. — 2. f Not 
practicable. Dr. H. More. 

Untrembllng (un-trem'bling), o. Not trem- 
bling or shaking; firm; steady. J. Philips. 
UntremulOUS (un-trem'u-lus), a. Not trem- 
ulous; steady. * Untremulous fingers. * Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Untrespassing (nn-tres'pas-ing). a. Not 
trespassing; not transgressing, 'knuntres- 
passing honesty.’ Milton. 

Untressedt (un-tresU), pp. Not tied in a 
tress or tresses. Chaucer. 

Untried (un-tnd'), a. l. Not tried; not at- 
tempted.— 2. Not yet felt or experienced; as, 
untried sufierinans. — 8. Not subjected to 
trial ; not showing capabilities by proof 
given; as, he is quite untried yet.— 4.t Un- 
noticed; nnexamined. Shak.— b.^ot having 
passed trial ; not heard and determined in 
law ; as, the cause remains untried. 
Untrifling (un-tri'fl-ing), a. Not trifling; 
not indulging in levities. Savage. 
Untrimmed (un-trinido, a 1 Not trimmed; 
not pruned; not put In order. —2. Dis- 
hevelled; stripped of oniamental dress. 
Shak. 

Untriste.t r.f. To mistrust. Chaucer. 
Untriumpbabldt (un-tri'um-fa-bl), a. Ad- 
mitting no triumph ; not an object of tri- 
umph. untriumphable fray.’ lludi- 

bras. 

Untriumpbed (un-tri'umft), a. Not tri- 
umphed over. May. 

Untrod, Untrodden (un-trod', un-trod'n), 
a. Not having been trod; not passed over; 
not marked by the feet; unfrequented. Shak. 

' Untrodden ways.’ Wordsworth. 

UntroUed (un-trold'). a. Not bowled or 
thrown; not rolled along. Dryden. 
Untrouble t (un-trub'l), v.t. To free from 
trouble; to disabuse. Leighton. 
Untroubled (un-trub'ld),a, 1. Not troubled; 
not disturbed by care, sorrow, or business; 
not agitated; not moved; not ruffled; not 
confused ; free from passion ; as, an un- 
troubled mind. ‘Quiet untroubled soul, 
awake!’ Shak.— 2. Not disturbed or raised 
into waves or ripples. —3. Not foul; not 
turbid ; clear ; as, an untroubled stream. 

‘ Bodies clear and untroubled.’ Bacon. 
UntroubledneSB (un-trul/ld-nes), n. State 
of being untroubled; freedom from trouble; 
unconcern. Hammond. 

Untrowablet (un-tr6'a-bl), a. Incredil)le. 
WieMiffe. 

Untrue (un-trb'), a. 1. Not true; false; con- 
trary to the fact; as, the story is untrue.— 
2. Not faithful to another; inconstant; not 
fulfilling the duties of a husband, wife, vas- 
sal. friend, Ac.; not to be trusted; false; 
disloyal. —3. Inconstant, as a lover. Shak. 
Untrulsm (un-trO'izm). n. Something ob- 
viously untrue ; the opposite of a truism. 
‘Platitudes, truisms, ana untruisins.’ Trol- 
lope. [Rare.] 

Untruly (un-trb'll). adv. In an untrue man- 
ner; not truly; falsely; not according to 
reality, lialeigh. 

Untruss (un-tru8'),r.<. To untie or unftvsten; 
to loose from a truss, or as from a truss; to 
let out; specifically, to loose, as to let down 
the breeches, by untying the points by which 
they were held up. & FI. 

UntruBsed (un-trustO, a. Not trussed; not 
tied up; not bundled up. Fairfax. 
Untrussert (un-trus'^rX n- One who un- 
trusses; one who prepares for punishment 
by untnissing. ‘ The untruisers or whippers 
of the age.’ B. Jonson. 


UntrUBt t (un-truBt'), n. Distrust. Chaucer. 
UntrUBtflU (un-trust'ful), a. 1. Not trust- 
ful or trusting. —2. Not to be trusted; not 
trustworthy; not trusty. Sir W. Scott. [Rare.] 
UntniStlneSB (un-ti’us'ti-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being un trusty; unfaithfulness in the 
discharge of a trust. Sir T. Hayward. 
UntnistWOrtby (un-trmit'w6r-THi), a. Not 
worthy of being trusted ; not deserving of 
confidence. Mclec. Rev. 

Untrusty (un-trus'ti). a. Not trusty; not 
worthy of confidence; unfaithful. Bp. Hall. 
Untruib (un-trbth'), n. 1. The quality of 
being untrue; contrariety to truth; want of 
veracity. ‘He who is perfect and abhors 
untruth.’ Sandya. — 2. Treachery ; want of 
fidelity; faithlessness. ‘Too wholly true to 
dream untruth in thee.' Tennyson,— S. A 
false assertion; a falsehood; a lie. Shak. 

No untruth can possibly avail the patron and de- 
fender long. Hooker. 

Untruthful (uii-trbth'ful), a. Not truthful; 
wanting in veracity. Clarke. 

Untuckered ( un-tuk'6rd ), a. Having or 
wearing no tucker. Addison. 

Untunable (un-tun'a-bl), a. 1. Not capa- 
ble of being tuned or brought to the proper 
pitch.— 2. Not harmonious; discordant; not 
musical. 

My news in dumb silence will I biirv, 

I'or they are harsh, untunable, ana bad. Shak. 

UntunableneSB (un-tun'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being untunable; want of hannony 
or concord; discord. T. Warton. 

Untune (un-tun'), v.t. l. To put out of tune; 
to make incapable of consonance or har- 
mony. ‘ Untune that string.' Shak.— 2. To 
disorder; to confuse. ‘ Untun’d and janing 
senses. ' Shak. 

Untuned (un-timd'X a. Unmusical; unhar- 
mouious. ‘ With boisterous untuned drums. ' 
Shak. 

Unturbaned (un-t6r'band), a. Not wearing 
a turban; having the turban off. Southey. 
Untum (uij-t6ru'), v.t. To turn in the re- 
vei'se way. [Rare.] 

Think you he nought but prison u.ills did see, 

Till, so unwilling, thou unturn'dst the key. Keats. 

Unturned (iin-t6md'), a. Not turned.— To 
leave no stone unturned. See under STONE. 
Untutored (nn-tu'U>rd), a. I ninstrncted ; 
mitaught; rude; raw; as, untutored infancy. 
‘Some untutor’d youth.' Shak. 

Untwine (un-twin'), v.t. pret. A pp. m?i- 
twined; ppr. untwining. 1. To untwist; to 
open or separate after having been twisted. 
Waller.— 2. To separate, as that which winds 
or clasps ; to cause to cease winding round 
and clinging to. 

It requires a long and powerful counter-sympathy 
in a nation to untwine the ties of custom which bind 
a people to the established and the old. 

Sir If’. Hamilton. 

Untwine ( un-twin'), v.i. To liecome un- 
twined. ‘His silken braids untwine, and 
slip their knots, ’ MUton. 

Untwist (un-twist'), v.t. 1. To separate and 
open, as threads twisted; or to tuni back 
from iKjing twisted. ' U ntwist uw\yc.' Swift. 
2. Fig. to disentangle; to solve. ‘Untwist 
this riddle.’ Beau. A FI. 

Untwist (un-twist'), v.i. To become un- 
twisted; to untwine; as, a cord untwists. 
Untyt (un-ti'), v.t. 'I’o untie. Young. 
Ununderstood t (un-un'd^r-stud), a. Not 
understood; not comprehended. Fuller. 
Ununlfonn (un-fi'ni-foim), a. Not uniform; 
wanting uniformity. ‘An ununiform piety.' 
Dr. H. Mtrre. [Rare.] 

Ununlted (un-(i-nit'ed). a. Not united; not 
connected or combined. Warburion. 
Unurged (un-6rjd'), a. Not urpd; not 
pressed with solicitation; unsolicited; vol- 
untary; of one’s own accord. ‘ An unurged 
faith to your proceedings. ' Shak. 
Unusaget (un-Qz'aj), n. Want of usage. 
UnUBM (un-Qzd'), a. 1. Not put to use; not 
employed; not applied ; disused. Shak,— 
2. That has never been used. - 3. Not accus- 
tomed ; as, hands unused to labour; hearts 
unused to deceit. ‘ Unused to the melting 
mood.' Shak. 

Unusefnl (un-fis'ful), a. Useless; serving 
no good purpose. Dryden. 

Unusual (un-fi'zhfi-al), a. Not usual; not 
frequent; not common ; rare; as, an unusual 
season ; a person of unusual erudition. 

‘ Some comet or unusual prodigy.’ Shak 
UnUBUallty (un-fi'zha-ar'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being unusual; unwontednest. 

‘ Unusuality of expression.’ Poe. 
Unusually (un-fi'zhfi-aMi), adv. In an un- 
usual manner; not commonly; not frequent- 
ly; rarely. Paley. 


Fate, far, fat. 4U; mS, met, hSr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, buU; oil, pound; fi. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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UllU8luaneB8(un<u'zha-al-nes), n. The state 
of being unusual; uncomraonness ; infre- 
quency; rareness of occurrence. Bp. Hall. 
Unutteratolllty (un-ut't6r.a-bil"i-ti), n. 
1. The quality of being unutterable. —2. That 
which cannot be uttered or spoken. Car- 
lyle. 

Unutterable (un-ut't6r-a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being uttered or expressed; ineffable; in- 
expressible; as, unutterable anguish; U7iut- 
terahle joy. ‘Sighed and looked unutter- 
able things.' Thomson. 

Unutterably (un-ut't6r-a-bli), adv. In an 
unutterable manner. Dr. Knox. 

Unuttered (un-ut't6rd), a. Not uttered or 
spoken ; silent. ' The unutUred pangs that 
rend his righteous heart.’ Horsley. 

Unvacillating (un-vas'il-at-ing),‘ a. Not 
vacillating; not wavering; steady. ‘Firm 
and unvacillating steps.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Unvail (un-val'), v.f. To unveil. Denham. 
See Unveil. 

Unvaluable (un-val'u-a-bl), a. l. Being 
above price; invaluable. — 2, Valueless; 
worthless. T, Adams. 

In proportion as it leads away from life, it is uuval- 
uab/f or malignant. Ruskin. 

Unvalued (un-val'Qd), a. 1. Not valued; 
not prized; neglected. ‘ Unvalued permns.' 
Shale.— 2. j Inestimable; not to be valued. 
‘Unvalued Jewels.’ Shak.—Z. Not esti- 
mated ; not having the value set ; not ap- 
praised; as, an estate unvalued. 

unvanquiBbable (un-vang'kwish-a-bl), a. 
Incapable of being conquered. Udall. 

UnvanqulBbed (un-vang'kwisht), a. Not 
conquered; not overcome. Shale. 

Unvariable (uu- va'ri-a-bl), o. N ot variable ; 
invariable. Norris. 

Unvaried am-va'rid), a. Not varied; not 
altered ; not diversified. ‘ The same un- 
varied chimes,’ Pope. 

Unvariegated (un-va'ri-gat-ed), a. Not 
variegated; not diversified. Edin. Rev. 

Unvamisbed (un-vU.r'nisht), a. 1. Not over- 
laid with varnish. -2. Fig. not artfully em- 
bellished; plain. ‘A rouna unvarnish'd tale.’ 
Shale. 

Unvarying (un-va'ri-ing), a. Not altering; 
not liable to change; uniform. Locke. 

Unveil (un-vaF), c. t. To remove a veil from ; 
to uncover; to disclose to view. Shak.; 
Milton. 

Unveiledly (un-val'ed-li ), adv. Plainly; 
without disguise. Boyle. [Rare.] 

Unveiler (un-val'^r), n. One who unveils ; 
one who expounds. Boyle. 

Unvenerable (un-ven'6r-a-bl), a. Not ven- 
erable; not worthy of veneration; contempt- 
ible. Shak. 

Unvenomed (un-ven'omd), a. Having no 
venom ; not poisonous. ‘ A toad unvenomed. ’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Unvenomous Om-ven'orn-us), a. Free from 
venom; not poisonous. Bp. Gauden. 

Unvented (un-vent'ed), a. Not vented; not 
opened for utterance or emission. Beau. 

FI. 

Unventilated (un-ven'ti-la-ted), a. Not 
ventilated ; not fanned by the wind ; not 
purified by a free current of air. Sir R. 
Blackmore. 

UnveraciOUB (un-ve-ra'shus), a. Not vera- 
cious; not having a strict regard for truth; 
untruthful; dishonest. Prof. Knwht. 

Unveracity (un-vS-ras'i-tl), n. Want of 
veracity; untruthfuluess ; falsehood. ‘A 
certain very considerable finite quantity of 
Unveracity and Phantasm.’ Canyle. 

Unverdaut (un-v6i*'dant), a. Not verdant; 
not green; having no verdure. Congreve. 

Unveritablet (uu-v6r'i-ta-bl), a. Not veri- 
table; not true. Sir T. Browne. 

Unversed (un-vSrst'), a. Not skilled; not 
versed; unacquainted. ‘ Unversed in spin- 
ning, and in looms unskilled.’ Sir R. Black- 
more. 

Unvexed, Unvext (un-vekst'), a. l. Not 
vexed; not troubled; not disturbed. ‘Un- 
vexed Paradise.’ Donne. — 2. Not injured; 
uninjured. Temiyson. 

Unvloar (un-vik'6r), v.t. To deprive of the 
office or position of a vicar. Strype. 

UnvigorouBly (un-vig'or-us-li), adr. Not 
vigorously; without energy. Milton. 

Unvlolable ( un-vi'fi-la-bl), a. Not to be 
violated or broken. Shak. 

Unvlolated (un-vi'6-l&t-ed), a. 1. Not vio- 
lated; not injured. ' Th’ unviolat4id honour 
of your wife.’ Shak. — 2. Not broken; not 
transgressed ; as, laws unviolated. ‘ My 
unviolated vow.' Milton 

UnvlrtuouB (un-vdr'tfl-us), a. Not virtuous; 
destitute of virtue. Shak, 


UnvlSlblet (un-viz'i-bl), a. Invisible. 

Unvital (un-vPtal), a. Not vital; not essen- 
tial to life; hence, fatal. 

Lavoisier showed that the atmospheric air consists 
of pure or vital, and of an unvital air, which he 
thence called azote. Whetuell. 

Unvltiated (un-vish'i-at-ed), a. Not vitiated; 
not corrupted. B. Jonson. 

Unvizaxd, Unvlsard (un-viz'urd), v.t To 
divest of a vizard or mask; to unmask. 
‘ Thus unvizarded, thus unmasked ! ’ Milton. 

Unvoiced (un-voisto, a. 1. Not spoken; un- 
uttered ; not articulated or pronounced. 
Emerson.— 2. In phonetics, not uttered with 
voice as distinct from breath. 

Unvoidable (un-void'a-bl), a. incapable of 
being made void; irreversible. ‘Tliat un- 
voidable sentence.’ Bailey. 

Unvoluntary t (un-vol'un-ta-ri), a. Invol- 
untary. Fmler. 

UnvoluptuouB (un-vo-lup'tu-u8), a. Free 
from voluptuousness; not sensuous. George 
Eliot. 

Unvote (nn-v6t'). v. t. To retract, annul, or 
undo by vote. Burnet. 

Unvowed (un-voud'), a. Not vowed; not 
consecrated by solemn promise. Sandys. 

Unvoyageable (un-voi'aj-a-bl), a. 1. Incap- 
able of being navigated; innavigable. De 
Quincey.—2. Not to be crossed or passed 
over; impassable. ‘ This unvoyageable gulf 
obscure. ’ Milton. 

Unvulgar (un-vul'g6r), a. Not vulgar or 
common. B. Jonson. 

Unvulgarlze (un-vuVg6r-iz), v.t. To divest 
of vulgarity; to make not vulgar or common. 
Lamb. 

Unwalted (un-wat'ed), a. Not attended: 
with on. ‘To wander up and down tin- 
waited on. ‘ Beau. & FI. 

Unwakened (un-wiVkend), a. Not wakened; 
not roused from sleep or as from sleep. 
Milton. 

Unwanderlng (un-won'd6r-ing), a. Not 
wandering; not moving or going from place 
to place. Cowper. 

Unwapperedt (uu-wap'6rd), a. [See Wap- 
PER.) Not caused or not having reason to 
tremble ; not made tremulous ; unpalsied ; 
hence, fearless through innocence. 

We come towards the gods 
Young, and univapper’d, not halting under crimes. 

Beau. &■ FI. 

Unwarded t (uu-ward'ed), a. Unwatched; 
unguarded. Brande. 

Unware t (un-war'), a. 1. Not aware; off 
one’s guard; unaware. Fairfax.— 2. Unfore- 
seen ; unexpected. Chaucer. 

Unwarest (un-warz'), adr. Unawares. Shak.; 
Spenser. 

Unwarily (un-wa'ri-li), adv. In an unwary 
manner; without vigilance and caution; 
heedlessly; unexpectedly. Shak. 

Unwariness (un-wa'ri-nes), n. The quality 
of being unwary; want of caution; careless- 
ness; heedlessnesB. Spectator. 

Unwarlike (un-war'lik), a. Not warlike ; 
not fit for war ; not used to wai’ ; not mili- 
tary. Dryden. 

Unwarm (un-warm'), v.i. To lose warmth; 
to become cold. [Bare.] 

With horrid chill each little heart univarms. 

Hood. 

Unwarned (un-warnd'), a. Not warned; not 
cautioned ; not previously admonished of 
danger. Locke. 

Unwarp (un-w^rp'), v.t To reduce from 
the state of being warped. Evelyn. 

Unwarped (un-w^rpt'). a. Not warped; not 
biosseo; impartial; unbiassed. ‘ Honest zeal 
unwarped by party rage.’ Thomson. 

Unwarrantable (un-wor'ant-a-bl), a. Not 
warrantable; not defensible; not justifiable; 
Illegal; unjust; improper. ‘ An unwarrant- 
able action.' South. 

Unwarrantableness (un-wor'ant-a-bi-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being unwar- 
rantable. Bp. HaU. 

Unwarrantably (un-wor'ant-a-bli), adv. In 
an unwarrantable manner; in a manner that 
cannot be justified. Bp. Hall. 

Unwarranted (un-woi‘'ant-ed), a. i. Not 
warranted; not authorized.— 2. Not guar- 
anteed; not assured or certain. ‘ Upon nope 
of an unwarratited conquest.’ Bacon. — 
3 Not guaranteed to be good, sound, or of 
a certain quality; as, an unwarranted horse. 

Unwary (un-wa'ri), a. 1. Not vigilant against 
danger; not cautious; unguarded; precipi- 
tate. ififfon.— 2. t Unexpected. Spenser. 

Unwashed (un-woshf), a. Not washed; 
not cleansed by water; filthy; vulgar. * An- 
other lean unwashed artificer.’ Stuik. ‘ Un- 
wash'd hands.’ Cowper.— The unwashed. 


the qreat unwashed, the lower class of 

g eople. The latter phrase was first applied 
y Burke to the artisan class, but w now 
used to designate the lower classes gener- 
ally; the mob; the rabble. 

Unwasben (un-wosh'n), a. Not washed; 
unwashed. ' Unwashenhands.' Mat. xv. 20. 
Unwasted (un-wast'ed), a. 1 . Not wasted 
or lost by extravagance; not lavished away; 
not dissipated. —2. Not consumed or dimin- 
ished by time, violence, or other means. 
Sir R. Blackmore. 

Unwatobful (un-woch'fql), a. Not vigilant. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Unwatcnfulness (un-woch'fql-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unwatchful ; want 
of vigilance. Leighton. 

Unwavering (un-wa'v6r-ing), a. Not wav- 
ering; not unstable; not fiuctuating ; fixed; 
constant; steadfast. Strype. 

Unwayedt (un-wad'), a. Not used to travel; 
unaccustomed to the road. 'Colts unwayed 
and not used to travel.’ Suckling. 
Unweakened (un-w3k'nd), a. Not weakened; 
not enfeebled. Boyle. 

Unweaned (un-w6nd'), a. Not weaned; 
hence, not withdrawn or disengaged. Cogan. 
Unwearlable (un-w6'ri-a-bl), a. Not to be 
tired out or wearied. Hooker. 

Unwearied (un-w§'rid), a. l. Not tired; not 
fatigued. ‘The unwearied mn.' Addison. 
2. Indefatigable ; continual ; assiduous ; as, 
unwearied perseverance, ‘ Unwearied vir- 
tue. ’ Denham. 

Unwearledly (un-we'rid-li), adv. In an 
unwearied manner; indefatigably. Chester- 
field. 

Unwearledness (un-we'rid-nes), n. State 
or quality of being unwearied. Baxter. 
Unweary t (un-w§'ri), v.t To refresh after 
fatigue. ‘To unweary myself after my 
studies.’ Dryden. 

Unweave (un-wev'), v.t To undo what has 
been woven; to disentangle. ‘ Unweave the 
web of fate. ' Sandys. 

Unwebbed (un-webd'), a. Not webbed; not 
having the toes united by a membrane. 
Pennant. 

Unwed (un-wed'^), a. Unmarried. Shak. 
Unwedgeable (un-wej'a-bl), a. Not to be 
split with wedges. ‘’The unwedgeable and 
cfnarled oak. ’ Shak. 

Unweeded (un-wed'ed), a. Not weeded; not 
cleared of weeds. ‘ ’Tis an wnweeded garden.' 
Shak. 

Unweeplng (un-w6p'ing), a. Not weeping; 
not shedding or dropping tears. ‘ Unweep- 
ing eyes. ’ Drayton. 

Unweetlngt (un-wet'ing), a. [SeeWBKT 
and Wit.] Ignorant; unknowing. Spenser; 
J. Philips. 

Unweetlnglyt (un-wet'ing-li), adv. Unwit- 
tingly; ignorantly; without consciousness. 
Muton. 

Unwelgbed (un-wad'), a. l. Not weighed ; 
not having the weight ascertained. 

Solomon left all the vessels unweighed, i Ki. vll. 47. 

2. Not deliberately considered and exam- 
ined ; not considerate; negligent; unguarded; 
as, words unweighed. ‘An unweighed be- 
haviour.’ Shak. 

Unweigblng (un-wa'ing), a. Inconsiderate; 
thoughtless. ‘ A very superficial, ignorant, 
unweighing teWovf.' Shak. 

Unwelcome (un-wel'kura), a. Not welcome; 
not pleasing ; not well received ; as, an un- 
welcome guest. ‘Uneven and unwelcome 
news. ’ Shak. 

Unweloomely (un-weTkum-li), adv. In an 
unwelcome manner; without welcome. 

Garcio is come unwelcomely upon her. J. Baillie. 

Unweldyt(un-werdi),a. Unwieldy. Chaucer, 
Unwell (un-weF), a. 1. Not well; Indisposed; 
not in good health: ailing; somewhat ill.— 
2. Used euphemistically, siguifylng ill from 
menstruation; affected with or having cata- 
menial discharges. Dunglison. 
UnwellnesB (un-wel'nes), n. State of being 
unwell or indisposed. Chesterfield. 
UnwembecLt a. Same as Unwernmed. 
Unwemmedft^. [See Wem.] Unspotted; 
unstained. Chaucer. 

Unwept (un-wept'), a. Not wept for; not 
lamented; not mourned. ‘ Unwept, unhon- 
oured. and unsung.’ Sir W. Scoit. 

Unwet (un-wet'), a. Not wet; not moist or 
humid; not moistened. ‘ Unweteye.* Daniel. 

‘ Unwet feet.’ Garth. 

Unwbipped (un-whipt'), a. Not whipped; 
not puni^ed. Shak. 

Unwnolet (un-hsr), a. Not whole; not 
sound; infirm. Todd. 


ch, ehtAa; 6h, Sc. locfi; g, go; J, job; t, Fr. ton; ng, si»»^; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, u»Wg; zh, azure. -See KiT. 
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UnwhOldBome (un*hdrsum). a. l. Not 
wholesome ; unfavourable to health ; insa> 
lubrious ; as, unioholesome air. ‘ Vnwhole- 
»ome food.' Shak.—2,. Not sound; diseased; 
tainted; impaired; defective. ‘The people 
muddied, thick and unwholesome in their 
thoughts.' Shdk. 

Unwnole80mene8S(un-hdrsnm-nes),n. The 
state or quality of being uiiwliolesome ; in- 
salubrity ; as, the unwholesome ness of a cli- , 
mate. ‘The unwholesomeness of the air. 
Dryden. 

Un^eldily (un-wdl'di-li), adv. In an un- 
wieldy manner; cuinbrously. Dryden. 
U&WieldlneBS (un-wel'di-nesx n. The state 
or quality of being unwieldy : heaviness ; 
difficulty of being moved; as, the unwieldi- 
ness of a person having a corpulent body. 

' A cumbersome unwield iuess.' Donne. 
Unwleldsomet (un-w61d'sum),o. Unwieldy. 
North. 

Unwieldy (un-wel'di), a. [Formerly %m- 
weldy (Chaucer), unwealdy, <frc., from un, 
not, and weldy, wieldy, active, brisk, strong. 
See WiELDV, Wield ] Movable with diffi- 
culty; especially, too bulky and clumsy to 
move or be moved easily; unmanageable 
from weight; bulky; ponderous ; as, an un- 
wieldy bulk ; an unwieldy rock. • And clap 
their joints in stiff unwieldy arras.' Shak. 
‘A fat, unwieldy body.' Clarendon. 

I give this heavy weight from off ray head 
And this uuTvieidy sceptre from ray hand. SkaJk. 

UnwUdl (un-wildO. To tame. Sylvester. 
Unwllful (iin-wil'ful), a. Not wilful; unde- 
signed. Richardson. 

Unwill (un-wil'), v.t. To will the reverse of; 
to reverse one’s will in regard to. ‘He . . . 
who unwills what he has willed.’ Longfel- 
low. 

Unwilled (un-wild[),a. Not willed; not pro- 
duced by the will; involuntary; undesigned; 
unintentional. Clarke. 

Unwilling (un-wiTing), a. 1. Not willing; 
loth; disinclined ; reluctant; as, an unwill- 
ing servant. ‘If the sun rise unwilling to 
his race.’ Dryden. — 2.i Undesigned; in- 
voluntary. ‘ A fault ttnwiZfitw.' Shak. 
Unwillingly (un-wiring-li), adv. In an un- 
willing manner; against one’s will; not with 
good-will; reluctantly. Shak. 
UnwlUlngness ( un-wU'ing-nes ), 71, The 
state or quality of being unwilling; lothness; 
disinclination; reluctance. ‘With dull un- 
willingness. ’ Shak. 

UnwUy ( un-wi'li ), a. Not wily ; free from 
cunning. Rdec. Rev. 

Unwind [un-windO. v. t. pret. & pp. unwound. 

1. To wind off; to loose or separate, as what 
is wound or convolved; as. to unwind thread 
or a ball. — 2. To disentangle ; to free from 
entanglement. B. Jonson. 

Unwind (un-wind'), v.i. To admit of being 
unwound; to become unwound, Mortimer. 
Unwinking (un-wingk'ing),a. Not winking; 
not shutting the eyes ; not ceasing to wake 
or watch. * Unwinkmgy\^\BXico.' Dr.Kmtx. 
Unwinning (un-win'ing), a. Not winning; 
not adapted to win or gain favour; uncon- 
ciliatory. ‘Pride being an unwinning qua- 
lity.' FvlUr. 

Unwlped (un-wlpt'), a. Not wiped; not 
cleaned by nibbing Shak. 

Unwisdom (un-wiz'dom), n. Want of wis- 
dom ; ignorance ; foolishness ; unwise con- 
duct or speech. ‘The results of sin or un- 
wisdom.' J. R. Lowell. 

Sumptuary laws are among the exploded fallacies 
which we have outgrown, and we smile at the uti. 
ivi\dom which coulcTcxpect to regulate private habits 
and manners by statute. Froude. 

Unwise (un-wiz'), a. I. Not wise; defective 
ill wisdom or jud^ent; foolish: as, an uii- 
wise man; unwise kings. ‘Most unwise 
patricians.’ Shak. —2. Not dictated by wis- 
dom ; not adapted to the end ; injudicious ; 
imprudent; as, unwise measures. ‘ Unwise 
delay.' Shak. 

Unwisely (un-wizli), adv. in an unwise 
manner ; injudiciously ; indiscreetly ; not 
wisely; not prudently; as, unwisely rigid; 
unwisely studious. Shak. 

Unwlsht (un-wlsh'), To wish not to be; 
to make away with by wishing. ‘ Thou hast 
wmrisA'd five thousand men.' Sfia/f. 1 

Unwlslied (nn-wisht'), a. Not wished ; not 
sought; not desired; unwelcome. Shak. 
UnwlStt (un-wist'), a. Not known; not 
thought of. Spenser. 

Unwlt,t n. Want of wit or understanding. 

Chaucer. 

Unwttt (un-wIt'), v.t. To deprive of under- 
standing. 


Unwltckt (un-wich'), v.t. To tree from the 
effects of witchcraft; to disenchant. B. Jon- 

Un^tkdrawing(un-with.drft'ing), a. Not 
withdrawing; continually liberal. Such a 
full and unwithdrawing hand. ’ Milton. 
Unwithered (un-wiTH'erd),a. Notwithered 
or faded. ‘The yet unwithered blush.' 
Beau, d-: FI. 

Unwltlierlng(un-wiTH'6r-ing), a. Not liable 
to wither oriade. Cowper. 

Unwltklield (un-wlth-held'). a. Not with- 
held; not kept or held back; not hindered. 
Thomson. 

UnwlthstOOd (un-with-stud'), a. Notop- 
posed or resisted. J. Philips. 
Unwitnessed ( un-wlt'nest ), a. Not wit- 
nessed; not attested by witnesses; wanting 
testimony. Hooker. 

UnwittUy (un-wit'i-li), adv. Without wit; 
not wittily. ‘ UnwittUy and ungracefully 
merry.’ Cowley. 

Unwitting (un- wiping), a. Not knowing; 
unconscious; ignorant. 

Unwittingly (un-wit'ing-li), adv. Without 
knowledge or consciousness; ignorantly ; in- 
advertently; as, he has unwittingly injured 
himself or his neighbour. Shak. 

Unwitty (un-wit'i), a. Not witty; destitute 
of wit. ‘ Unwitty jokes.’ Shenstone. 
Unwlved t (un-wivd'I, a. Having no wife. 

‘ Unwived bachelors. ‘ Selden. 

Unwoman (un-wu'man), v.t. To deprive of 
the qualities of a woman. ‘ She whose wicked 
deeds unwo^nan'd her.' Sandys. 
Unwomanly (un-wu'man-li), a. Not wo- 
manly; unbecoming a woman. 

A vk'oman sat. in unutomanly rags, 

Plying her ncctlle and thread. Hood. 

Unwondert (un-wun'd6r), v.t. To explain, 
so as to make no longer a wonder or marvel. 
Fuller. 

Unwondering ( un-wiin'd6r-ing ), a. Not 
wondering; incurious. ‘The unwondering 
world.’ Dr. Wolcot. 

Unwontt (un-wunt'),a. Unwonted. Spenser. 
Unwonted (un-wunt'ed), a. 1. Not wonted; 
not common ; uncommon ; unusual ; infre- 
quent; rare; as. an unwonted sight; un- 
won ted changes. Dryden. - 2. U naccustomed ; 
unused; not made familiar by practice; as, 
a child unwonted to strangers. MUton. 
Unwontedly (un-wunt'ed-li), adv. In an 
unwonted or unaccustomed manner. 
UnwontedneSB ( un-wunt'ed-nes), n. The 
quality of being unwonted; uncommonness; 
rareness. Jer. Taylor. 

Unwooed (un-wbd'). a. Not wooed; not 
courted. Shak. 

Unwordedt (un-w6rd'ed), a. Not worded ; 
not spoken, told, or mentioned; silent. Beau. 
d- FI. 

Unworking (un-w^rk'ing), a. Living with- 
out labour. ‘Converting the working classes 
into unworfeing classes.' J. S. Mill. 
Unworldliness (un-wOrkUIi-nesi, 7i. state 
of being unworldly. 

Unworldly (un-wtrld'li), a. Not worldly; 
not influenced by worldly or sordid motives. 
Unwormedt (un-w6rmd'), a. Not wonned; 
not liaving the worm-like ligament cut from 
under the tongue: said of a dog. 

Shr is marl with love 

As road as ever un-worm d dog was. fitixu. Fi 

Unworn (un-w6ni'L a. Not worn; not im- 
paired. Burke. 

Unworshipped (un-wfirishipt), a Not wor- 
shipped; not adore<l. Milton. 

Unwortht fnu-werth'), a. Unworthy; little 
worth. Milton. 

Unworth (uu'w6rth), n. Unworthiness. 
‘Reverence for wortli, abhorrence of un- 
worth. ' Carlyle. 

Unworthily (un-w^riTHl-ll), adv. In an un- 
worthy manner; not according to desert; 
either above or below merit ; as, to treat n 
man unworthUy; to advance a person un- 
worthily. Shak.; Tennyson. 

Unworthlness (un-w^r'THl-nes), n. The 
quality of being unworthy; want of worth 
or merit. Shak.; Dryden. 

Unworthy (un-wdriTHf), a. l. Not deserv- 
ing; not worthy; undeserving: followed by 
of, wliich, however, is sometimes omitted. 

‘ Every particular accident, not unworthy 
the remembrance. ' Knolles. ‘ The most un- 
worthy of her you call Rosalind.’ Shak.— 

2. Wanting merit; worthless; vile; base. 

Look you now, how unttforiky a thing you make of 
me. Shak. 

8. Unbecoming ; shameful ; discreditable. 

* ‘ Unworthy usage of the maid.' Dryden.— 

4. Not having loitable qualities or value ; 


unsuitable; unbecoming; beneath the char- 
acter; with (f: as, work unworthy of the 
man. ‘ Something unworthy of the author. ' 
Swi^. 

1 will take care to suppress things unworthy qf 
him. 

6. t Not deserved; not justified. 

Worthy vengeance on thyself, 

Which didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 

Shak. 

Unwoimded (^un-wOnd'ed), a. 1. Not 
wounded; not hurt; not Inlured in body; 
as, unwounded enemies. Milton. — 2. Not 
hurt ; not offended ; as, unwounded ears. 
Pope. 

Unwrap (un-rapO, V. t To open or undo, as 
what is wrapped or folded. 

Unwrayt (un-nV), v.t To take off, as the 
clothes or covering of; to unwrle. North. 
Unwreaked (un-rekt'X a. N ot wreaked ; un- 
avenged; unrevengea. Spenser. 

Unwreath, Unwreathe (un-rgTHO, v.t. To 
untwist or untwine; to untwist or undo, as 
anything wreathed. Boyle. 

Unwreoked (un-rektO, a. Not wrecked; not 
ru ined ; not destroyed. Drayton. 
Unwrie,tv.f. [A. Sax. unwredn, unwrtgan, 
to uncover.] To uncover; to unwray. Chau- 
cer. 

Unwrlnkle (un-ring'kl), v.t. To reduce from 
a wrinkled state; to smooth. 

Unwrinkled (un-ring'kld), a. Not wrinkled; 
not having wrinkles or furrows. Byron, 
Unwrlte (un-rit'), v.t To cancel, as that 
which is written; to erase. Milton. 
Unwriting (un-rit'iug), a. Not writing; not 
assumiii^he character of an author. ‘ The 
honest unwriting subject. ’ A rbuthnot 
Unwritten (un-rit'n), a. l. Not written; 
not reduced to writing; oral; traditional. 
Spenser.— 2. Not written upon; blank; con- 
taining no writing. ‘A rude, unwritten 
blank.’ South. — Unwritten law, a law not 
formulated in or inculcated from written 
documents; as, the unwritten laws of Bri- 
tain. See Common law under Common. 
Unwronght (un-r^t'), a. Not laboured; not 
mnnufatqured; not worked up. Dryden. 
Unwrung (un-rung'), a. Not pinched; not 
galled. 

Let the gallctl jade wince, oar withers are no- 
wru/t^. Shak. 

Un]rielding (nn-yrid'ing), a Not yielding 
to force t»r persuasion; unl>ending; unpliant; 
stiff, firm, obstinate. ‘Compassed by un- 
yielding foes.’ Byron. 

Unyoke (un-yok'), r.L pret pp. unyoked; 
ppr. unyoking. 1. 'J'<» loose from a yoke; to 
free from a yoke. 'Unyoke the steers.’ 
Shak. — 2A To part; to disjoin. 

Shall these hands . . . unyoke this sci^ure and this 
kind regret. Shak. 

Unyoked (un-yoUdO, p. and a. 1. Freed from 
the yoke. —2. Not liaving worn the yoke. — 

3. t Licentious; unrestrained. ‘Theunyoked 
humour of your idleness.’ Shak. 

UnzealOUB(un-zerus), a. Not zealous; des- 
titute of fervour, ardour, or zeal. Milton. 
Unzoned (un-zond'), a. Having no zone, 
belt, or girdle; ungirded; uncinctured. 

Fell, though unzoned her bosotn rose. Prior. 

Up (up), adv. (A. Sax. up, upp, upjxe, up, 
upwards, almost always as an adverb ; D. 
Fris. and Dan. op, Icel. ujrp, uppi, Sw. up, 
upp, Goth, jup, O.H.G. iLf, Mod. G. a%if. It 
can hardly be connected with L. super, Gr. 
hyper, above (which are cog. with over).] The 
oi»po8ite of down. 1. To a higher place or 
position; from a lower to a higher place; in 
tlie direction of the zenith : pointing to 
moveineiits of tlie most general kind result- 
ing in elevation. 

1,0. here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

J ron> his low cabinet mounts u/> on high. Shak. 
They presumed to go «/ unto the hill top. 

Nuni. xlv. 44. 

2. In a high place; on high; aloft; ns, 1 see 
I.im up there. ‘ I^rayers that shall be up 
jit heaven.* Shak -3. Raised; elevated; up- 
right; erect; not in a lying position; as, to 
wear one’s visor up; the lid of the chest was 
up. When said of persons, opposed to any 
sense of recumbency, nrostratiou, lying, 
kneeling, sitting, or the like; hence, (a) risen 
from bed. ‘ To be up early and down late. ’ 
Shak. (b) Standing, as if prepared to speak 
or the like. 

Members arrive every moment In a great buttle to 
reiKjrt that the 'Chancellor of the Exchequer’s «/.' 

DicktuM. 

4. In a state of action ; in commotion, ex- 
citement, tumult, revolt, insurrection, or 
the like. ‘ The storm is wp,' Shak. 


The rebel* there are up 
And put the Eitgilahmen unto the tword. 


Shak. 


Fite, Ur, fat, 4U; mi, met, hit; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bvill; oU, pound; U. Sc. abuae; y, Sc. Uy. 
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Thou hast fired me ; my soul's up in arms. 

_ , Dryden. 

Here may be claased also such colloquial 
phrases as, what is ?tp? = what is going on? 
what is the matter? is there anything up? 
there’s nothing up. 

Mohun's old Austrian servant went down to sec 
what was up. Lawrence. 

6. In a state of being higher or more ad- 
vanced generally; higher or advanced in 
price, rank, social standing, <fcc. ; as, prices 
are up; corn is up five shillings per quarter; 
he is now high up in his sovereign’s favour. 

6. To a higher altitude or stature; to a more 
complete or mature condition; as, he is now 
well grown up; a child brought up by hand. 
Dickens. 

Train up a child in the way he should go. 

Prov. xxii. 6 . 

7. Reaching a certain point measured per- 
pendicularly ; as far as : with to; as. from 
the ground up to the roof; to be up to the 
chin in water.— 8. To or in a state or posi- 
tion of eoual advance or of equality; so as 
not to fall short of; not below or inferior to: 
with to; as, to live up to one’s income; a re- 
sult not up to one’s expectations or hopes. 

The wisest men in all ages have lived up to the re- 
ligion of their country. Addison. 

They are determined to live up to the holy rule. 

Atterbury. 

9. In a state of being able to understand or 
do; in a condition of fitness, ability, or capa- 
bility, or of being acquainted with: with to; 
as, he is up to all the moves of tlie game; 
up to all the tricks of the trade, &c. [Colloq. 
or slang. ]— 10. Denoting approach to or ar- 
riving at a place or person; as, to go up and 
speak to a person; to bring up one’s troops. 

As a boar was whetting his teeth, tip comes a fox 
to him. Sir R. L'Estrani^e. 

11. To or in a state of completion or accom- 
plishment; completely; (luite; thoroughly: 
often used to intensify the meaning of the 
verb; as, to eat up all the food; to drink 
up the liquor; to bum up the fuel; to sum 
up the evidence; to break up the door; to 
pay up one’s debts, and the like; to shut up 
an apartment. —12. Denoting a state of being 
put in a place where a thing is kept when 
not used. ‘Keep up your bright swords.’ 
Shak. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth. 

Mat. vi. 19 . 

18. In a state of being contracted, drawn, 
or brought together into order, into less 
bulk, or into concealment, Ac.; as, to draw 
up one’s forces; to shrivel up. ‘ Sleeves cut 
out and sewed up again ^bind up my 
wounds;’ ‘tie my treasure up in silken 
bags; ’ ‘an adder wreathed up in fatal folds;’ 
‘shame folded up in blind concealing night.’ 
Shak. 14. Used elliptically for rise up, get 
up, go up, rouse up, with omission of verb 
in the imperative. 

up, gentlemen, follow me. S/tai. 

Up, up, my friend ! and quit your books, 

Or surely you'll grow double. IVords7vorth, 

Followed by loith in this elliptical use it sig- 
nifies set up, erect, raise. ‘ Up with my 
tent.’ Shak. Sometimes a past or other 
tense is omitted. ‘ She, quick and proud, . . . 
tw witli her fist and took him on the face.' 
Sir P. Sidney. It is even fretiueutly inflected 
like a verb in vulgar speech. 

Then we both of us ups and says that minute, ‘ Prove 
so ! ’ Diciens. 

— All up, all over, completely done or 
ruined: come to an end; as, in the phrase, 
it is all up with him, that is, it is all over 
with him; ho is ruined or lost.— To come up 
with, to overtake; as, to come up with the 
enemy.— TAc time is up, the allotted time is 
past; the appointed moment has come.— To 
have one up, or pull one up, to bring one 
before a magistrate or court of Justice. 

ni have you up for assault. Farrar. 

— Up and down, here and there; hither and 
thitner; from one place to another. — f7p to 
muff, knowing; acute; cunning; having the 
necessary knowledge. [Colloq.]— f/p to the 
knocker, up to the door, reaching the desired 
standard; good; excellent. [Low.] 

Up (up), prep. 1. From a lower to a higher 
i^ce or point on; along the ascent of; to- 
ward a higher point of; at or in a high or 
higher position on. 

In going up a hill the knees will be the mort jveary. 

A voice replied, far up the height. 

Excelsior I Longfellow, 

2. Towards the interior (generally the more 
elevated part) of a country; in a direction 
from the coast, or towards the head or 


source of a stream; as, the explorers went 
up the country; wo sailed up the 'Thames 
from London to Windsor. 

Up (up), n. Used in the phrase ups and 
downs, rises and falls; alternate states of 
prosperity and the contrary; vicissitudes; 
as, there are usually many ups and downs 
in an adventurer’s life. 

Accustomed to the quiet of tlie liills, 1 did not find 
it easy to sleep in the palkee, with Its ups and downs, 
its voyaKcs across streams, &c. IP. H. Russell. 

They had had their ups and downs of fortune. 

Thackeray, 

UpuilBliad (U-pan'i-shad),n. [Ski*.] In San^- 
krit literature, a name given to a series of trea- 
tises or commentaries on the Vedic hymns, 
the contents of which are partly ritualistic 
partly speculative. They are of different 
dates, some of them being as old as several 
centuries B.o. They exliibit the earliest at- 
tempts of the Hindu mind to penetrate into 
the mysteries of creation and existence. 
Upas, Upas-tree (u'pas, U'pas-tre), n. [Ma- 
lay upas, poison.] A tree common in the 
forests of Java, and of some of the neigh- 
bouring islands, and found also in tropical 
Africa. It is a species of the genus Anti- 
aris(A. toxicaria), nat. order Artocarpacero. 



Upas-tree (Antiaris toxicaria). 


Many exaggerated stories were formerly 
current concerning the deadly properties of 
this plant, its exhalations being said to be 
fatal to both animal and vegetable life at 
several miles distance from the tree itself. 
The truth is, that the upas is a tree which 
yields a poisonous secretion and nothing 
more. The active principle in this secre- 
tion has been termed antiarin (which see). 
— Upas tieute, a name of the Strychnos 
tieute, a very poisonous species which yields 
a great quantity of strychnia.- 2. Fig. some- 
thing baneful or pernicious from a moral 
point of view; as, the upas of drunkenness. 

Upbax (up-bar'), v.t. To lift up the bar of; 
to unbar. Spenser. 

Upbear (up-bar'), v.t. l. To bear, carry, or 
raise aloft; to liR; to elevate. 

One short sif;h of human breath, upborne 
Ev'n to the scat of God, Milton. 

2. To sustain aloft : to support in an ele- 
vated situation. ‘ Upborne they fly.’ Pope. 

3. 'To support; to sustain. ‘ His resolve up- 
bore him.’ Tennyson. 

Upbind (up-biiidO, V. t. To bind up. ‘ Thy 
injured robes upbind.’ Collins. 

Upblaze (up-blaz'), v.i. To blaze up; to 
snoot up, as a flame. Southey. 

Upblowt (up-blo'), v.t. To blow up; to in- 
flate. 

His belly was upblo^vne with luxury. Spenser. 

Upbraid (up-brad'), r.f. [From up, and braid, 
in old sense of to scold. See Braid and 
Abraid,] 1. To cast some fault or offence 
in the teeth of; to charge reproachfully; 
to reproach; followed by with or for before 
the thing imputed. 

If you refuse your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our distress. Shak, 

It were a thing monstrously absurd and contradict 
tory to give the parliament a legislative power, and 
then tp upbraid thei)i/<Jr transgressing old establish- 
ments. Milton. 

Occasional uses of to before the offender 
and of before the offence are met with. 

May they not justly to our clime upbraid 
Shortness of night T Prior, 

You may the world of more defects upbraid. 

Sir R. Blackmore. 

Sometimes it was used without any preposi- 
tion before the thing imputed. 

How cunningly the sorceress displays 
Her own transgressions to upbraid me mine. 

Milton. 


2. To reprove with severity; to chide. 

Then he began to upbraid the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done. Mat. xi. ao. 

3. To bring reproach on; to be a reproach to. 

How much doth thy kindness upbraid my wicked- 
ness. Sir P. Sidney. 

4. t To treat with conten^t. Spenser. 
Upbraid t (up'brad), n. act of upbraid- 
ing; reproach; contumely; abuse, Spenser. 

Upbraider (up-brad'6r), n. One who up- 
braids or reproves. B. Jonson. 
Upbraiding ( up-brad'ing ). n. The act or 
language of one who upbraids; severe re- 
proof or reproach. 

I have too long borne 

Your blunt upbraidings, Shak. 

He that knowingly commits an ill has the up- 
braidings of Ills own conscience. Dr. H. More. 

Upbraidingly (up-brad'ing-li), adv. In an 
upbraiding manner. B. Jonson. 

Upbrayt (up-bra'), v.t. To upbraid; to 
shame. Spenser. 

Upbrayt (up'bra),n. Upbraiding; reproach. 
Spenser. 

Upbreak (up-br&k'), v.i. To break or force 
a way upwards; to come to the surface; to 
appear. [Rare. ] 

Upbreak (up'brak), n. A breaking or burst- 
ing up; an upburst. 

Upbreatbet (up-bieiHO, v.t. To breathe up 
or out; to exhale. Marston. 

Upbreedt (up-bred'), v.t. To breed up; to 
nurse ; to train up. ‘ Born and upbrea in a 
foreign country.’ Holinshed. 

Upbringing (up'bring-ing), n. The process 
of bringing up, nourishing, maintaining; 
training; education. 

Let me not quarrel with my upbringing. Carlyle. 

I Upbroughtt (up-brftt'), a. Brought up; 

! educated, ‘ With the crew of blessed saints 
upbrought’ Spenser. 

Upbuoyance (up-boi'ans). n. The act of 
buoying lip; uplifting. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Upburst (up'bferst), n. A bursting up; a 
breaking way up and through ; au uprush; 
as, an upburst of lava. 

Upbye (up'bi), adv. A little way further 
on; up the way. Sir W. Scott, [Scotch.] 
Upcast (up'kast), a. 1. Cast up: a term in 
bowling. — 2. 'Thrown or turned upward; 

I directed up. ‘ With ttpcasf eyes ’ Addison. 

I Upcast (up'kast), n. l. In bowling, a cast ; 
a throw. 

W.Ts there ever man had such luck? When I kiss’d 
the jack upon an upcast to be hit away! 

Shak. 

2. In mining, the ventilating shaft of a mine 
up which the air passes after circulating in 
the mine : called also Upcast Shaft or Pit. 

3. The act of being overturned. [Scotch.] 
What wi' the upcast and terror that I got a wee 

while syne, . . . niy head is sair encugh. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

4. A taunt; a reproach. [Scotch.] 
Upcaugbt (up-Kflt'), and a. Caught or 

seized up. 

None ever boasted vet that he had passed 
Her cavern safely, tor with every mouth 
She bears, upraught, a mariner away. Coroper. 

Upcheer (Up-cher'), r.L To cheer up ; to 
enliven. Spenser. 

Upcllxnb (up-kliin'), v.t. or i. To climb up; 
to ascend. ‘ Upclomb the shadowy pine.’ 
Tennyson. 

Upcoil (up-koilO, V. t. or i. To make or wind 
up into a coil. 

Upcurl (iip-k6rT), v.t. To curl or wreathe 
upwards. ‘ Through the wreaths of floating 
dark upcurled. ’ Tennyson. 

Updraw (up-dra'), u t. To draw up. Cowper. 
UpftU (up-fil'), v.t. To fill up\ to make full. 

‘ A cup ... to the brim upfUled . ' Spenser. 
UpflOWlng (up-fl6'ing), a. Flowing up; 
rising; ascending. ‘That upjlowing flame.’ 
Southey. 

Upgatber (up-gaTH'6r), v.t. To gather up 
or together; to contract. 

Himself he close upgathered more and more. 

Spenser. 

The winds that wail, howling at all hours. 

And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers. 

H'ordsworth. 

Upgaze (up-gazO» v.i. To gaze upwards; to 
look steadily upwards. * 

Tired of upgatting still, the wearied eye 
Reposes. Byron. 

Upgrow (up-grOO* To grow up. Milton. 
Upgrowtll (up'grdth), n. 1. The process of 
growing up; rise and progress; development. 
‘The new and mighty umowth of poetry 
in Italy.’ J. B. Green. -% What grows up. 
Upbaf^f pret. of upheve. Heaved up. Chau^ 
cer. 
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Upluuid (up'haiid> a. Lifted by the hand. 

The unhand sledge is used by underworknien. 

Moxoh. 

Uphanff (up-han^), v.t. To hang up ; to 
suspeud or affix aloft. Spenser. 

Up2iau(l (up-h^dO, v.t. To uphold; to sup* 
i>ort; to maiut^n. [Scotch.] 

Uplieaped (up-hSpt'), a. Piled up; accumu- 
lated. * t/pheaped nieamre.’ J.Udall. 

Upheaval (up-he'val), n. The act of up- 
heaving; a heaving or lifting up; in geol. 



Upheaval — Strata raised by Granite. 


a lifting up of a portion of the earth’s crust 
by some expansion or elevating power from 
below ; the phenomenon exhibited by such 
heaving up of rock masses. Called also Up- 
throw, Uplift. 

Upheave (up-hSv'), v. t. To heave or lift up 
from beneath; to raise up or aloft. ‘ A wave 
by wintry blasts upheaved.' Cowper. 
Upheld (up-l)eld'), pret. & pp. of uphold. 
Uphlldt (up'hild'), pp. Upheld ; sustained ; 
supported. Spenser. 

UphlUt (up'hil), n. Rising nound; ascent; 
upward slope. ‘ Country full of uphills and 
downhills. ’ J. Udall. 

Uphill (up'liil), a. 1. Leading or going up a 
rising ground ; as. an uphill road. — 2. At- 
tended with labour, fatigue, or exertion; 
difficult; severe; fatiguing; as, uphill work. 

What an uphill labour must it b« to a learner. 

RicluirdsoH. 

Uphoard (Up-h6rd0, V. t. To hoard up. Shak. 
Uphold (up-hold'), v.t. 1. To hold up; to 
raise or lift on liigh; to keep raised or ele- 
vated; to elevate. 

The mournful train with groans and hands upheld 
Besought his pity. Dryden. 

2. To keep erect ; to keep from sinking or 
falling; hence, to support; to sustain; to 
maintain; to keep up; to keep from declin- 
ing or being lost or ruined. 

While life upholds this arm, 

This arm upholds the house of l^ncaster. Shak, 
Many younger brothers have neither lands nor 
means to uphold themselves. Raleigh. 

Let Ireland tell how wit upheld cause, 

II er trade supported, and supplied her laws. Pope. 

Upholder (up-hdld'^r). a. 1. One that up- 
holds; a supporter; a defender; a sustainer. 
An eaniest and zealous upholder of his 
country.’ Uolimhed. — 2.\ An undertaker; 
one who provides for funerals 

The upholder, rueful harbinger of death, 

Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 

3. t A dealer in furniture, <&c. ; an upholsterer. 
SmolUtt. 

Upholster (u p-hdrsWr), v. t. To furnish with 
upholstery; to work on, prepare, or finish 
with upholsterer’s furnishings. 

Farewell thou old Ch&teau with thy upholstered 
rooms ! Carlyle. 

Upholsterer (up-hdrst6r-^r),n. [Lengthened 
from older upholdster (the termination be- 
ing altered after the type of fruiterer, poul- 
terer)-, lit. an upholder. Upholdster and 
upholder were formerly applied to a dealer 
in old clothes, second-hand furniture, &c,., 
a broker, from which to the present meaning 
there is no very difficult transition. Corap. 
undertaker as to similar transition of mean- 
ings.] One who furnishes houses with beds, 
drains, carpets, covers, and cushions for 
chairs, sofas, and the like. 

Upholstery (up-hol'st^r-i), n. l. The busi- 
ness of an upholsterer. — 2. The articles or 
furnishings supplied by upholsterers. 
Uphroe (Uf'r6), n. Same as Euphroe. 
UplUld (up'land), n. 1. The higher grounds 
of a district ; ground elevated above mea- 
dows and valleys; slopes of hills, <kc. 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side 

Goldsmith. 

2.t The country as distinguished from the 
neighbourhood of towns or populous dis- 
tricts; hence, often, inland districts. 
Upland (up'land), a. 1. Pertaining to up- 
lands or nigher grounds; as, upland pastur- 
age. —2. t Pertaining to the country, as dis- 
thigulshed from the neighbourhood of towns. 

Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, Milton. 

Hence— 8. t Rustic; countrified; rude; sav- 
age; uncivilized. Chapman. 


I Uplander (up'land-Ar), n. An inhabitant of 
the uplands. 

Uplandlabt (up-land'ish), a. 1. Pertaining 
to uplands; pertaining to country districts. 
Hence— 2. Rustic; rude; boorish; countrified, - 
uncultured ; unrefined. ‘ The country people, 
or uplandish folk, as they were called/ 
Hallam. 

Uplay (up-la'), v.t. To lay up; to hoard. 

‘ Uplay . . . treasure for the great rent-day.’ 
Donne. 

Upload (up-16d0, v.t. To lead upward. ‘ Up- 
led by thee. ’ Milton. 

Uploan (iip-len'), v.i. To lean upon any- 
tnlng. Spenser. 

Uplift (up-lifU), v.t. To raise aloft; to raise; 
to elevate ; as, to upl\ft the arm ; uplifted 
eyes. ‘A lever to uplift the earth.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Uplift (up'lift), p. and a. Uplifted. [Rare.] 

• Wc humbly screen 

With uplift hands our foreheads, Keats. 


Uplift (up'lift ).n. Upheaval. See Upheaval. 

Up-line (up'lin), n. A line of railway which 
leads to the metropolis or to a main or 
central terminus from the provinces. 

UplOCkt (up-lok'), v.t. To lock up. His 
sweet uplocked treasure.' Shak. 

UplOOkt (up-luk'). v.i. To look up. 

Upxuost (up'most), a. Highest; topmost; 
uppermost. 

Lowline.ss is young ambition’.s ladder 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face: 

But when he once attains the upmost round 
He then unto the ladder turns nis back. Shak. 


Upon (up-on'), prep. [A. Sax. uppan, uppon, 
upon— up, u^, up, and an, on, on, upon. See 
U P. On. ] On ; especially, resting on ; at or in 
contact with the upper or outer part of a 
thing; resting, lying, or placed in contact 
with; used in connection with words ex- 
pressing or implying, literally or metaphori- 
cally. a ground, foundation, standing-place, 
resting-place, support, dependence, aim, end, 
and the like. This word may be said to l>e 
now all but synonymous with on in all its 
senses, and to be therefore interchangeable 
with it, the ear and taste of the writer or 
speaker seeming in many cases to determine 
the choice of the one word or the other. 
Upon, however, often implies more emphasis 
and force, and conveys a more distinct notion 
of something that, literally or figuratively, 
bears or supports. 

And thou shalt take of the blood that is upon the 
altar, . . . anil sprinkle it «/<;« Aaron, and uf>oft his 
garments. lix. xxix, 21. 

The Philistines be upon thee. Samson. Judg. xvi. 9. 

t/pon thy side against myself I'll fight. Shak. 

I have it upon his own report. Shak. 

It stood upon the choice of friends. Shak. 

Upon the love you bear me, get you in. Shak. 

I wish it may be concluded, lest, upott second cogi- 
tations, there should be cause to alter. Bacon. 

Upon pity they were taken away, upon ignorance 
they arc again demanded. Sir y. Hayivard. 

The king's servants . . . were examined upon all 
questions proposed to them. Dryden. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly speaking, I 
doubt there was a fault somewhere. Dryden. 

Constantia ... he looked upon as given away to 
his rival upon the day on which . . . tneir inarri.igc 
was to have been solemnized. Addison. 

Philip swore upon the F.vangelists to abstain from 
aggression in my absence. Landor. 

Upon the death of Edgar, the royal family wanted 
some prince of mature years to prevent tnc crown 
from resting upon the head of a child. Hallam. 

In proportion to the immense artillery-power which 
the two fleets exerted, the loss they inflicted upon the 
enemy was small. Kinglake. 


place ; aa, the upper lip; the upper side of 
a thing; an upper story; the upper deck. 

And such a yell was there 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air. Sir H-'. Scott. 

2. Superior in rank or dignity; as, the upper 
house of a legislature. — Upper Bench, In 
Eng. hist, the name given to the Court of 
King's Bench during the exile of Charles II. 

— Upper case, among printers, the top one 
of a pair of cases, used by compositors to 
hold capital letters, reference maiks, and 
other less used type. — Upper crust, the 
higher circles of society; the aristocracy. 
[Originally American slang.] 

I want you to see Peel, Stanley, Graham, Shiel, 
Russell, Macaulay, old Joe, and so on. They are 
all upper crust here. Haliburton. 

— Upper Bouse, specifically in England, the 
House of Lords, as distin^ished from the 
Lower House, or House of Commons.— 
Upper ten thousand, a phrase originally 
employed by N. P. Willis to designate the 
wealthier or more aristocratic persons (sup- 
posed to be of about that number) in New 
York, and since extended to the higher 
circles, the leading classes in society, the 
aristocracy generally; often contracted to 
the upper ten. 

Petty jealousy and caste reigned in the residency 
(Calcutta) ; the * upper ten ' witli stoical grandeur 
would die the ‘ upper ten,' and as they fell, composed 
their robes after the latest fashion. IV. H, Russell. 


Upper (up'6r), n. A colloquial abbreviation 
of Upper -leather of shoes, &c. 

Ujpperest.t a. superl. Uppermost; highest. 
Chaucer. 

Upper-hand (up-6r-hand'), n. Superiority; 
advantage. 

Scarcely had the nobles thus attained the upper- 
hand, when they began to quarrel among themselves. 

Buckle. 

Upper-leather (up'6r-leTH-6r), n. The 
leather for the vamps and quarters of shoes. 

Uppermost (uo'^r-mOst), a. [8uperl. of up 
or upper.) 1. Highest in place; as, the up- 
permost seats. — 2. Highest in power or 
authority; predominant; most poweriul. 
‘Whatever faction happens to be upper- 
most. ’ Swift. 

As in perfumes composed with art and cost, 

'Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost. Dryden. 

Upper -world (up'6r-w6rld), n. 1. The 
ethereal regions; heaven.— 2. The earth, as 
opposed to the infernal regions. 

Up-pUe (up-pir), v.t. To pile up; to heap. 
‘Rock above rock, and mountain ice xCp- 
pH’d. ’ Southey. 

Uppish (up'ish), a. 1. Proud; arrogant 
Tom Brown.— 2. Aiming to appear higher 
than one's social position; putting on airs as 
if superior to the common run of people . 
pretentious; asBuming, [Colloq.] 

UpplshnesB (up'ish-nes), 71 . The quality of 
being uppish. 

Up-plo^h (up-plou'), a. To plough up; to 
tear as by ploughing. ‘The up-ploughed 
heart, all rent and tom * G. Fletaier. 

Up-pluck (up-pluk'), v.t. To pluck, pull, or 
tear up. O. Fletcher. 

Up-prlCked (up-prikt'), a. Set up sharply 
or pointedly; erected; pointed. ‘His ears 
up-prick’ d. Shak. 

VjhVTO'P (up-prop'), v.t. To prop up; to 
sustain by a prop. Donne. 

Up-puttlng (up^put-ing), n. Lodging ; en- 
tertainment for man or beast. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch, I 

Upraise (up-raz'), v.t. To raise; to lift up. 


Some singular uses of xipon are to be met 
with in oiir older writerH, as signifying (a) | 
amounting to; at | 

I judge their number upon or near the rate of 
thirty thousand. Shak. 

(b) According to; after. 

This shepherd’s passion is much upon my f.ishiori. 

Shak. 

(c) By means, agency, or act of; by. ! 

ril follow thee, and make a heaven of hell. 

To die upon the hand I love so well. Shak. 

Upon is sometimes used adverbially to com- 
plete a verbal notion ; as, a piece of paper 
not yet written upon. 

Thou art a woman fair to look upon. Gen. xli. ii. 

It was formerly used more freely in this 
way, as tm Is still used. ‘The hour pre- 
fixed . . . comes fast upon.’ Shak. 

He had upon a courtepy of grene. Chaucer. 

Upper (up'6r), a. [Compar. from up.] 
The correlative of lower. 1. Higher in 


The sick up rais'd their heads, and droop’d their 
woes awhile. Thomson. 

UprefU* (up-r6r0, v.t. To rear up: to raise. 
‘In his cnair himself upreared. ’ Tennyson. 

Uprldge (up-rij'), v.t. To raise up in ridges 
or extended lines. 

Many a billow, then 

Upridgtd, rides turbulent the sounding flood. 

Coivper. 

Upright (up'rit), a. 1. Erect; perpendicular; 
as, an upnght tree; an upright post. ‘ Up- 
right as the palm-tree.’ Jer. x. 6.-2. Erect 
on one’s feet. 

Stood 

A virtuous gentlewoman deeply wrong'd 

Upright and flush'd before him. Tennyson. 

3. Erected ; pricked up ; shooting directly 
from the liody. ‘ Their ears upri^U.’ Smu- 
ser. ‘With chattering teeth and bristling 
hair upright.’ Dryden . — i. Adhering to rec- 
titude; not deviating from correct moral 
principles; of infiexilde honesty. 

That man was perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God. Job i. t. 


Thte, fir, fat, fftU; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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5. (Conformable to moral rectitade. 

It is very meet 

The Lord Bassanio live an upright life. Shah, 

6. t Straight: applied indifferently to per- 
sona lying as well as standing. Chaucer. 

Upright (up'rft), n. 1. Something standing 
erector perpendicular; specifically, in build- 
ing, (a) a principal piece of timber placed 
vertically, and serving to support rafters. 
(6) The newel of a staircase. —2, In arch, the 
elevation or orthography of a building. 
Owilt. [Rare. ] 

Upxlghteouslyt (up-rit'yus-li), adv. Right- 
eously; Justly; uprightly. Shak. 
Uprightly (up'rit-li), adv. In an upright 
manner; (a) perpendicularly. (&) Honestly; 
with strict observance of rectitude; as, to 
live uprightly. 

He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely. 

Prov. X. 9. 

UprightneiUi (up'rlt-nesV n. The quality 
or condition of being upright; as, (a) erect- 
ness; perpendicularity. Waller, (b) Hon- 
esty; integrity in principle or practice; con- 
formity to rectitude and justice. 

The truly upright nian is inflexible in his upright- 
ness. Atterbury. 

Uprise (up-rizO, v.i. pret. uprose (sometimes 
in poetry uprist) \ pp. uprisen. 1. To rise 
from bed or from a seat. ‘ Uprose the vir- 
gin with the morning light.’ Pong. — 2. To 
ascend above the horizon. ‘ Uprose the 
sun.’ Cowley. 

Nor dim, nor red, like God’s own head 
The glorious sun u prist. Coleridge, 

8. To ascend, os a hill; to slope upwards. 
Tennyson. 

Uprise (up'riz), n. Uprising. ‘The sun’s 
uprise. ’ Shak. 

Uprising (up-riz'ing), n. 1. The act of rising, 
as from oelow the horizon, or from a bed or 
seat. ‘The sun’s first uprising.’ Sir T. 
Herbert. 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising. 

Ps. cxxxix. 3. 

2. Ascent; declivity; rising. 

Was that the king, that spurr’d his horse so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill? 5haP. 

8. A riot ; an emeute ; a rebellion. ‘ Such 
tumults and uprisings.' Ilolinshed. 
Uproar (up'ror. In verse sometimes ac- 
cented on the second syllable), n. [Formerly 
written uprore, and probably borrowed from 
D. oproer, uproar, tumult, sedition, which is 
the same word as Dan. upror, Sw. upror, 0. 
au/ruhr, from op, up, auj, up, and D. roeren, 
Dan. rore, Sw. rora, (5. ruhren, to stir; 
A. Sax. hriran, to stir, to agitate. The spell- 
ing has been affected by that of roar, with 
which the word has no connection.] Great 
tumult ; violent disturbance and noise ; bustle 
and clamour. ‘ The wild uproar. ’ Milton. 

The Jews who believed not ... set all the city on 
an uproar. Acts xvii. 5. 


Uproar t (up-rorO, v.t. To throw into con- 
fusion; to stir up to tumult; to disturb. 
‘ Uproar the universal peace.’ Shak. 
Uproar (up-rOr'), v.i. To make an uproar; 
to cause a disturbance. 

The man Danton wa.s not prone to show himself ; 
to act or uproar for his own safety. Carlyle. 

Uproarious ( up-ro^ri-us), a. Making or 
accompanied by a great uproar, noise, or 
tumult; tumultuous; noisy; loud. Moore. 
Uproariously (up-rO'ri-us-li), adv. In an 
uproarious manner; with great noise and 
tumult. 

Uproaxlousness (up-r6'ri-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being uproarious, or 
noisy and riotfuis. 

Uproll (up-rol'). V. t. To roll up. Milton. 
Uproot (up-rbU), v.t. To root up; to tear 
up by the roots, or as If by the roots; to 
remove utterly; to eradicate. ‘Trees up- 
rooted left their place. ’ Dryden. 

Uprouse (up-rouz'), v.t. To rouse up; to 
rouse from sleep; to awake; to arouse. 
Shak. 

Upruu (up-run'), v.t To run, ascend, or 
mount up. Cotoper. 

UprUBh (upTush), n. A rush upward. ‘A 
violent uprush of molten matter.’ if. A. 
Proctor. 

UpruslL (up-ruslT), v.i. To rush upwards, 
‘The uprushing wind.’ Southey. 
U^see-DutOh (up'se-duch). ado. [D. op-zyn- 
Deutsch, in the Dutch fashion; so op-zyn- 
JSngelsch, in the English fashion. ] An old 
phrase signifying in the Dutch style or man- 
ner ; Dutch-like ; as, to drink upsee-Dutch, 
to drink in the Dutch manner; that is, to 
drink deeply. ‘Drink me upsey - Dutch.’ 


Beau. <fc FI. Similarly Upsee-Freeze, in the 
Frisian manner. 

I do not like the dulness of your eye, 

It hath a heavy cast, 'tis upsee-Dutch. 

B. yonson. 

This valiant pot-ieech that, upon his knees, 

Has drunk a thousand pottles upse-Freexe. 

yohn Taylor. 

Beau, (b FI. use the phrase Upsey-English=^ 
English-like. Tlie liquor seems sometimes 
to be meant by these terms. 

UpBoek (up-s§k'), v.i. To seek or strain up- 
wards. Southey. 

UpBees (up'sez), ada. Same as Upsee-Dutch. 

Yet whoop, Barnaby I off with thy liquor, 

Drink upsees out. and a tig for the vicar. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

UpBend (up-send'), v.t. To send, cast, or 
tnrow up, ‘Upseiids a smoke to Heav’n.' 
Cowper. 

UpBOt (up-set'), v.t l.t To set or place up. 
‘With saile on mast upsette.’ R. Brunne . — 
2. To overturn; to overthrow; to overset, 
as a carriage. — 3. To put out of one’s normal 
state; to put much out of order; to discom- 
pose completely; to overcome. 

Eleanor answered only by a sort of spasmodic 
gurgle in her throat. She was a good deal upset, as 
people say. Trollope. 

4. To shorten and thicken by hammering, 
as a heated piece of metal set up endwise : 
said also of the shortening and resetting of 
the tire of a wheel. 

UpBet (up'set), n. 'The act of upsetting, over- 
turning, or severely discomposing ; as, the 
carriage had an upset; the news gave me 
quite an upset. 

UpBet (up'set), a. Set up; fixed; determined. 
— Upset price, the price at which any sub- 
ject, as lands, tenements, goods, <fec., is ex- 
posed to sale by auction; a price set by the 
exposer below which the thing is not to be 
sold. Sir W. Scott. 

Upsetting (up-set'ing), a. Assuming ; con- 
ceited; uppish. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
UpshOOt (up-shbt'), v.i. To shoot upward, 
‘Trees upshooting high.’ Spenser. 

Upshot (up'shot), n. Final issue ; conclusion ; 
end; as, the upshot of the matter. Shak. 

‘ The upshot and result of all.’ Burnet. 
Upside (up'sid), n. The upper side; the up- 
per pavi.— -Upside down, the upper part un- 
dermost. ‘A burning torch that’s turned 
upside down.’ Shak. Hence, in complete 
disorder. 

This house is turned upside doivn. Shak. 

[This phrase is a modification of the old up 
so down, upsodown, upsedown, up as before 
down,]— To be upsides with, to be even with; 
to be quits. T. Hughes. [Scotch and pro- 
vincial English.] 

Upsittingt ( up'sit-ing), n. The sitting up 
of a woman to see her friends after her con- 
finement; also, the feast held on such an 
occasion. 

I was entreated to invite your ladyship to a lady’s 
upsitting. Beau. &• FI. 

Upskipt (up'skip), n. An upstart Latimer. 
Upsoar(up-86r'),v.i. To soar aloft; to mount 
up. Pope. 

Upsodouxift adv. Upside down. Written 
also Upso-doune, Up so doun, Up-so-downe, 
<fec. Chaucer; Wickliffe. 

UpBpear (up-spbr'), v.i. To shoot upwards 
like a spear, Cowper. [Rare.] 

Upspring (up-spring'), v.i. To spring up. 

The lemon-grove 

In closest coverture ups/rung. Tennyson. 

UpBpri^ + (up'spring), n. 1. A spring up ; 
a leap in the air— perhaps a kind of dance. 

We (lennans have no changes in our dances. 

An almain and an upspring, that is all. 

Chapman. 

2. An Upstart; a man suddenly exalted. 
Shak. 

UpBtalTB (up'st^). a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to an upper story or flat; as, an upstairs 
room. 

UpBtalTB (up'starz), adv. In or towards an 
upper story. 

UpBtandt (up-stand'), v.i. To stand up; to 
be erected. MUton; May. 

UpBtare (up-star'), v.i. To stare or stand on 
end; to be erect or conspicuous: said of the 
hair, &c. ‘ Upstaring crests.’ Spenser. 

* With hair upstaring.’ Shak. 

Upstart (up-stftrt'), v.i. To start or spring 
up suddenly. Tennyson. 

Upstart (up'stftrt), n. l. One that suddenly 
rises from a humble position to wealth, 
power, or consequence; a parvenu. 

Mean upstarts, when they come once to be pre- 
ferred, forget their fathers. Sir R. L' Estratt^. 

2.t One who assumes a lofty or arrogant 


tone. Shak. [A doubtful meaning: iHsn. 
VI. act 7.] 

Upstart (up'stkrt), a. Suddenly raised to 
prominence or consequence. ‘ A race of up- 
start creatures.’ Milton. 

IJ^Btoy (up-st&'), v.t To sustain; to support. 

Upstot (up'ster), 71. Commotion; tumult; 
insurrection. Sir J. Cheke. 

Upstroke (up'strbk). n. An upward line 
made by the pen or pencil in writing. ' Some 
upstroke of an alpha. ’ E. B. Browning. 

Upsunt (tip'sun), 71. The time during which 
the sun is above the horizon ; the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. Fountainhall. 

UpBWarmt (up-sw^rm'), v. t To cause to rise 
in a swarm or swarms; to raise in a swarm. 
Shak. 

Upswell (up-Bwel'), v.i. To swell up; to rise 
up. Tennyson. 

Uptake! (up-tak'), v.t. To take up; to take 
into the hand. Spenser. 

Uptake (up't&k), n. l. Perceptive power; 
apprehension ; conception ; as, he is quick 
in the uptake. [Provincial. ]— 2. The upcast 
pipe from the smoke-box of a steam-boiler 
leading to the chimney. 

Uptear (up-tar'), v.t. To tear up. ‘The 
neighbouring hills uptore. ’ Milton. 

Uj^throw (up-thr6'), v.t. To throw up; to 

Upthrow (up'thrd), n. See Upheaval. 

Uptle,t (up-ti'), v.t. To tie or twist up; to 
wind up. Spenser. 

Up-tlUt (up-tiT), prep. On. Shak. {Passion- 
ate Pilgrim). 

Up-town (up'toun), a. Situated in or be- 
longing to the upper part of a town; as, up- 
town people. [United States.] 

Uptrace (up-tras'), v.t. 'To trace up; to in- 
vestigate ; to follow out. Thomson. 

Uptralnt (up-tran'), V. t. To train up; to edu- 
cate. Spenser. 

Up-traln (up'tran), 71. A railway train pro- 
ceeding to the capital or other important 
centre from the provinces; as, the up-train 
to London. 

Upturn (up-t6rn'),i;.t. To turn up; to throw 
up ; as, to upturn the ground in ploughing. 

‘ With lusty strokes up-turn’d the flashing 
waves. ’ Cowper. 

Upupa ( u'pu-pa ), 71. [ L. upupa, like Gr. 
epops, hoopoe, from the bird’s cry. ] A genus 
of insessorialorperdhingbirds, distinguished 
by an ornament on the head, formed of a 
double range of long feathers, which they 
can erect at will. U. epops, or common 



upupa epops (Hoopoe). 


hoopoe, is about the size of a missel- thrush; 
its plumage exhibits a fine mixture of white, 
buff, and mack. It is an inhabitant of the 
whole of North Africa. In summer It mi- 
grates to most parts of Europe, and is found 
also in some parts of Asia. li occasionally 
breeds in England. 

UpupidSB (ii-pu'pi-de), n. pi. A family of in- 
sessorial or perching birds,of which the genus 
Upupa is the type. Besides the hoopoes it 
comprises the genera Epimachus (plume- 
birds. See EpiMAOHlNiS) and Neomorpha 
(which see). 

Upwafted(up-wttft'ed), a. Borne up; carried 
aloft with a waving or undulatory motion. 

‘ Upwafted by the winds.’ Cowper. 

Upward, UpwardB (up'werd, up'w6rdz), 
adv. [A. Sax. upweard, upweardes, the latter 
being an adverbial genitive, like toward*, 
Ac.] 1. Toward a higher place; in an up- 
ward direction: opposed to downward*. 
‘To leap twenty yards upwards.’ Locke. 

I felt to his knees, and they were as cold u toy 
stone, and so upward and upward, and all was as 
cold as any stone. Shak. 


ch, oAain; 6h, So. lock; g, go\ j, job; fi, Fr. to7i; ng, ting\ th, «Aen; th, tkiu; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. --See Kbt 
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2. Toward heaven and God. 

Looking^ inward, we are Struck dumb ; looking up- 
ward, we speak and prevail. Hooker. 

3. With respect to tlie higher part ; in the 
upper parts. ‘ Upward man, and downward 
fish.’ Milton. Toward the source or 
origin; as, trace the stream upwards. ‘ And 
trace the muses upward to their spring.' 
Pope.—b. More: used indefinitely. 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward. Shak. 


— Upwards qf, upward of, more than; above; 
as, upwards qf ten years have elapsed ; up- 
wards qf a hundred men were present. 

I have lieen your wife . . . 

Upward of twenty years. Shak. 


Upward (up'werd), a. Directed or tunied 
to a higher place; as, with upvoard eye. 
* Xn upward covLTso.' Shak. 'The upward 
glancing of an eye. ’ James MoiJgamery. 

Upwardt (up'werd), n. The top; the height. 
‘The extremest upward of thy head.’ ShcJe. 

Upwhirl (up-wh6rr), v. i. To rise upward in 
a whirl; to whirl upward. 

Upwhirl (up-wh^rlO, v. t. To raise upward 
in a whirling direction. Milton. 

Upwind (up- wind'), v.t To wind up; to roll 
up; to convolve. Spenser. 

Ursemla ( u-re'ml-a ), n. [ Gr. ouron, urine, 
and haitna, blood, j A condition of the 
blood in winch it contains urine or urea. 
Dtinglison. 

UrsemiC (u-re'mik), a. Pertaining to ursDmia; 
as, urcernic convulsions. 

Uralian (u-rali-an), a. Relating to the river 
Ural, or the Ural Mountains, in Russia. 

UraliC (u-rarik). a. Of or pertaining to the 
Ural Mountains; specifically, applied to the 
languages of the Finnic tribes, from it being 
generally supposed that the original seat of 
such tribes was in the Ural Mountains. 
Uralo- Altaic (u-raro-al-ta'ik), a. Same as 
Turanian. 

Uranate (u'ra-nat), n. One of a series of 
salts formed by uniting uranic oxide with 
metallic oxides. 

Uran> glimmer (u'ran-gllm-6r), n. See 
llRANITE. 

Urania (u-ra'ni-a), n. (L, Urania, Gr. Ou- 
rania, lit. ‘ the Heavenly,' from uuranos, 
heaven. See Uranus.J l.In Greek myth, the 
muse of as- 
tronomy. She 
was a daugh- 
ter of Zeus by 
Mnemosyne, 
and is gener- 
ally repre- 
sented hold- 
ing in her left 
hand a celes- 
tial globe to 
which she 
points with a 
little staff. — 

2. In hot. a ge- 
nus of plants, 
nat. order 
Musacece. It 
has but one 
species, ra- 
venala((7./»;>6- 
ciosa), a na- 
tive of Mada- 
gascar, with 
flowers simi- 
lar to the l>nn- 



Ur-inia, antique statue In the 
Vatican. 


anas, and leaves arranged in a fan-shape. The 
arillus surrounding the seeds is of a beauti- 
ful blue colour. The leaves when cut yield 
an abundant and refreshing juice, and the 
tree has hence obtained the name of ‘ the 
traveller’s tree.' It is occasionally grown 
in our hothouses. See Ravenala.— 3. A 
genus of lepidopterous insects, found chiefly 
in the West Indian Islands. They are moths, 
but their splendid colouring, their diurnal 
flight, and their form give them all the ap- 
pearance of butterflies, to which the tailed 
hind win^ add considerably. 

Uranic (u-ran'ik). a. 1. Pertaining to the 
heavens; celestial; astronomical. 'Un I 
know not what telluric or uranic principles,' 
Carlyle.~2. Pertaining to, ol)taine<i from, 
or containing uranium: said of salts of 
which the ba^ is sesquioxide of uranium, 
or in which oxide of uranium acts as an 
acid. 

UraniBConlUfl (ft-ra-nlsIcC-nPTis), n. [Gr. 
ouraniskos, the palate, and -itis, denoting 
inflammation.] Inflammation of the palate. 

UranisCQplanyCfi-ra-nis'kC'plaS'ti), n. [Gr. 
ouraniskos, the palate, and plastikos, form- 


ing] In surp. the operation of engrafting 
in case of deficiency of the soft palate. 
UranlG^raphy (fl'ra-nl8-kor"a-fl), n. [Gr. 
ouraniskos, the palate, and raphi, a suture.] 
In surg. suture of the palate. 

Uranltc (u'ran-it), n. An ore of uranium, 
called also Uran-glimmer, of an emerald- 
green, grass -green, leek-green, or yellow 
colour; transparent or sub-translucent. It 
appeal’s essentially to consist of the phos- 
phates of uranium and calcium. It occurs 
crystallized in rectangular prisms, in imper- 
fect octahedrons. Ac. Its structure is la- 
mellar, and it yields to the knife. Urauite 
is found in granitic rocks and occasionally 
in veins and beds in the crystalline strata 
with other oTea.~Copper-uranite Is an iso- 
morphous mineral having the calcium re- 
placed by copper. 

Uranltio (u-ra-niUik), a. Pertaining to or 
containing uranium. 

Uranium (u-ra'ni-um), n. Sym. U. At.wt. 
240; Bp. gr. 18 ‘4. A rare metal, whose oxide 
Klaproth, in 1789, discovered in pitch- 
blende or pechblende and uranite. Pellglot 
first isolated uranium in a pure form in 
1840, and determined its atomic weight, at 
the same time showing that Klaproth's 
uranium was a protoxide (U O). It was not 
obtained compact till 1866. The chief source 
of uranium is pitchblende, which contains 
nearly 80 per cent of the black oxide and 
uranite. Metallic uranium is obtained by 
decomposing its protochloride with potas- 
sium or sodium, first in the form of a black 
powder, or sometimes aggregated on the 
sides of a crucible in small plates, having a 
silvery lustre and a certain degree of mal- 
leability. By subjecting the metal in either 
of these forms to further processes it is ul- 
timately obtained in fused globules. In its 
compact state uranium is somewhat malle- 
able and hard, but is scratched by steel. Its 
colour is like that of nickel or iron. When 
exposed to the air it soon tarnishes and as- 
sumes a yellow colour. Uranium forms 
several oxides, which are used in painting 
on porcelain, yielding a flue orange colour 
in the enamelling fire, and a black colour in 
that in which the porcelain itself is baked. 
Uran-mlca (u^ran-ml-ka), n. Same as 
Uranite. 

Uran-oclire (Q'ran-A-k^sr), n. A yellow 
earthy oxide of uranium, which seems to 
be derived from the decomposition of the 
protoxide. It occurs in soft friable masses, 
disseminated or incnisting, along with 
pitchblende or protoxide of uranium, in the 
granites of Saxony and France. It is also 
termed Uran-bloom, Uraeonise, and Ura- 
nium Ochre. 

Uranographlc, Uranographical (u'ra no- 
graf"ik, u'ra-n6-graf"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
uranography; as, uranographical problems. 
Uranograpllist (u-ra-uog'ra-ftst), n. One 
ver8e<i in uranography. Written also Oura- 
nographist. 

Uranograpliy (Q-ra-no^ra-fl), n. [Or. oura- 
nos, heaven, and grapho, to describe.] That 
branch of astronomy which consists in the 
determination of the relative situations of 
the heavenly bodies, and the construction 
of celestial maps and glolics, &e. Written 
also Oiiranopraphy. 

Uranolite (u-ran'd-lit), n. A meteoric stone; 
an aerolite. Hutton. 

Uranology (u-ra-noro-ji), n. [Gr. ouranos, 
heaven, and logos, discourse.] The know- 
ledge of the heavens. 

Uranoscopidse (u'ran-d-8kop"i-de). See 
Trachinid.*: 

UranOBCOPUB (u-ra-nos'ko-pusl n. [Or. 
ouranos, heaven, and skopeft, to look at.] A 

? enu8 of acanthojiterygfous fishes, family 
rachinidee or Uranoscopida;. 'I'hey are ! 
very nearly related to the weevers of the 
British seas. One species [U. scaber), the 
star-gazer, inhabits the Mediterranean. See 
Star-gazer. 

UraUOBCOpy (u-ra-nos'ko-pi), n. [Qr. oura- 
nos, heaven, and skipped, to view.] Contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies. 

UranoUB (fi'ra-nusX a. Of or pertaining to 
the metal uranium: said of salts of which 
the base is protoxide of uranium. 

UrauUB (Ci'ra-nus), n. [L. =Gr. ouranos- 
Skr. varuna.] 1. In Greek myth, the son 
of G»a, the earth, and by her the father of 
the Titans, Cycloj^, Hecatoncheirians, Ac. 
He hated his children, and confined them 
in Tartarus, but on the instigation of Gsea, 
Kronos, the youngest of the Titans, over- 
threw and dethroned him. Written also 
Uranos.—2. In astron. one of the primary 


planets, discovered by Sir William Herschel 
In 1781. It was first called Georgium Sidus 
in honour of George 111., afterwards called 
Herschel, in honour of the discoverer. It is 
the seventh planet in order of distance 
from the sun. It presents the appearance 
of a small round uniformly illuminated disc, 
without rings, belts, or discernible spots. 
To the naked eye it appears like a star of 
the sixth magnitude. Its mean distance from 
the sun is about 1754 millions of miles, and 
the length of the year* 80686 82 days, or about 
84 of our years. Its mean diameter is esti- 
mated at about 33,000 miles. Its volume ex- 
ceeds the earth's about 74 times, but as Its 
mean density is only 0 17 (the earth's being 
1) its mass is only about 12^ times more. 'I'he 
length of its day is supposed to be between 
9 and 10 hours. There is still some uncer- 
tainty as to the number of satellites belong- 
ing to Uranus. Herschel records six, and 
two of the four which are seen by astrono- 
mers at the present time cannot be identi- 
fied with any of these. The satellites of 
Uranus differ from the other planets, pri- 
mary and secondary (Avith the exception of 
Neptune’s satellite), in the direction of their 
motion, which is from east to west, and they 
move in planes nearly perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 

Uran-utan (b-ron'd-tan), n. Orang-outang. 

Urao (u-ra'd), n. A native term for natron 
found in the dried-up lakes and river-courses 
of South America; the tronaof the Egyptian 
lakes. See Tron A, Natron. 

Urarl (u'ra-re), n. See UURARI. 

Urate (U'rat), n. A salt of uric add. 

UrlMlXl (6riban), a. [L. urbanus, from urbs, 
a city, whence also suburb.] l.t Civil; cour- 
teous in manners; polite. [In this sense 
urbane is now used.]— 2. Of or belonging to 
a town or city; as, urban population; urban 
Aistneta. — Urban servitudes, in law. See 
under SERVITUDE. 

Urbane (6r-ban'), a. [See above ] Courte- 
ous; polite; suave; elegant or refined; as, a 
man of urbane manners. ‘ A more civil and 
urbane kind of life.’ World of Wonders, 1608. 

The pods have denied to Demosthenes many parts 
of penms; the urbane, the witty, the plea5ural>ie, 
the pathetic. I.attdor. 

Urbanist (^rilmn-ist), n. l. An adherent of 
Pope Urban VI., in opposition to whom a 
faction set up Clement VTI. in 1378. —2. One 
of a branch of Franciscan nuns founded by 
Pope Urban IV. —3. A sort of dessert pear of 
the highest excellence. 

Urbanity (6r-ban'i-ti). n. 1. The quality of 
being urbane; that civility or courtesy of 
manners which is actiuired by associating 
with well-bred people; politeness; suavity; 
courtesy. ' True valour and ttrftaoif]/.’ B. 
Jonson. ‘ Urbanity ot manneva.’ Dr. Knox. 

I wish that, even there, you had been less irrisory 
less of a pleader, that you had been in di.s)>assionate 
urbanity his follower. I.attdor. 

2. A polished humour or facctiousness. ‘ Ur- 
hanity or well-mannered wit.’ Dryden. 

Urbanlzet (6riban-iz), v. t. 'I'o render urbane. 
Howell. 

UrblCUlOUB (6r-bik'u-lu8), a. [L. urbs, urbis, 
a city, and cola, to inhabit.] Inhabiting a 
city; urban. Eclec. Jiev. [Rare.] 

Uroeola(6r-se'0-la), n. [Dim. from L. urceus, 
a pitcher.] A genus of plants, nat. order 



Apocynace*. There is only one ipecies, U. 
elastica, or caoutchouc-vine, which is a na- 
tive of the Malay Archipelago. From wounds 
made In the bark of this plant there ouzos 
out a milky fluid, which, on exposure to the 
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open air, separates into an elastic coagulum 
and a watery fluid. This coagulum is found to 
resemble india-rubber, and to possess all 
its properties. See Caoutchouc. 

Uroeolaxia (6r'8e-6-la"ri-a), n. [From ur- 
ceoliis, dim. of urceus, a mtcher.] A genus 
of crustaceous lichens. They are generally 
found on rocks and stones and walls, u. 
scrupoea and U. cinerea are used for dyeing. 
If. esculenta is a native of Tartary, and is 
used as an article of diet. 

Urceolate (Sr'se-d-lat), a. [From L.urceolm, 
dim. of urceus, a pitcher.] In hot. shaped 
like a pitcher; swelling out like a pitcher 
as respects the body, and contracted at the 
orifice, as a calyx or corolla. 

Uroeole (dr'se-ol), n. [See Urobolus.] In 
R. Cath. Ch. (a) a vessel to contain water 
for washing the hands, (b) A vessel to con- 
tain wine and water. 

UroeolUB (6r.se'd-lus), n. [Dim. of L. ur- 
ceus, a water-pitcher, j In bot a small pitch- 
er-like body, formed by the two bracts, 
which, in the genus Carex, become conflu- 
ent at their edges, and inclose the pistil; 
any flask-shaped or cup-shaped anomalous 
organ. Treas. of Bot. 

Urollln (dr'chin), n. [0. E. urchone, hir- 
chen, Prov. Fr. hurchon, hirchon, Fr. h^.ris- 
son, from L.L. ericio, ericionis, L. ericius, 
a hedgehog, from er=Qr. ch^, hedgehog.] 

1. A name given to the hedgehog. ‘The 
common hedgehog or urchin.' Ray. — 

2. t An elf; a fairy: from its being supposed 
sometimes to take the form of a hedgehog. 
' Like urchins, ouphes, and failles, green 
and white.' Shak.—Z. A familiar, half- 
ehiding name sometimes given in sport to 
a child. 

Plcsused Cupid heard, and cliecked his mother’s pride, 
‘ And who’s blind now, maiuina?’ the urchin cried. 

Prior. 

You did dlssetnV)le, you u rch in you ; but where’s tlie 
girl that won’t dissemble for n husband? Goldsmith. 


4. A sea-urchin. See Echinus. 

Urchin (fer'chin), a. Prickly; stinging; rough ; 
keen. ‘ Urc/iiu blasts.’ Milton. [Rare and 
poetical.] 

Urchont (ftr'chon), n. An urchin; a hedge- 
hog. Romaunt of the Rose. 

UroM, Urdy (tir'de), a. In her. pointed. A 
cross urdf e is one in which the extremities 
are drawn to a sharp point instead of being 
cut straight. 

Urdu (ur'du). 'n. A native name for the 
present Hindustani tongue, a member of 
the Indie family of Aryan tongues, so named 
because it grew up since the eleventh cen- 
tury in the camps (lirdd) of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India as a means of communi- 
cation between them and the subject popu- 
lation of Central Hindustan, In this way it 
abounds with Persian and Arabic words. It 
is now, however, the literary tongue of India 
and the means of general intercourse. 

Ure t (ur), 71. [Same as the ure of manure, 
inure - BY (Kuure, work, SeelNURB ] Use; 
practice. ‘ I^st his hand should be out of 
ure.’ Bacon, ‘ Never henceforth to . . . 
put in ure any new canons.' Fuller. 

Let us be sure of this, tu put the best in urc 
That lies in us. ChapvMH. 


Uret(ur), c.t. To inure; to practise; to accus- 
tom by use or practice. Bir T. More. 

Ure,t n. [O. B'r. eiir, lot, chance, from L. 
augur ium, augury. 8ee AuquR.] Chance; 
destiny ; fortune. Chaucer. 

Ure t (ur), n. [L. urus, a wild bull.] A wild 
bull; the urus. Golding. 

Urea (iVr6-a), n. [B'ormed from ur, the 
radical of urine.] (COH^Nj.) A remark- 
able compound which exists in large pro- 
portion in healthy urine, and is extracted 
irom it by the action of oxalic acid or nitric 
acid. It is also prepared artlflclally and 
more easily from cyanate of ammonium. 
Urea crystallizes in four-sided prisms re- 
sembling nitre in appearance, and also in 
taste. It is soluble both in water and alcohol, 
and, when heated, it melts, gives off much 
ammonia, and finally solidifies, being in a 
great measure converted into ammonia and 
cyanuric acid. Urea is interesting as being 
the first substance of animal or vegetable 
origin which chemists succeeded in prepar- 
ing by artificial means from inorganic con- 
stituents. ^ 

Urad.t PP- ITortunate. Chaucer. 

Urodinel (fl*r6-din'fi-n, n. pi See Uredo. 

Uredo (a-r^^'dd). tk [L , a blast, blight, from 
uro, to burn. Applied to those plants called 
mildew or blight. ] 1. A genus of microscopic 
fungi. The original genus has been broken 
up Into many genera, which form the group 


or section Uredinei of the nat. order Puc- 
cinlasi. The species are parasitic on plants, 
and most injurious to them. The diseases 
called smut, brand, burnt -ear, rust, Ac., 
are caused by their ravages. Their pre- 
sence is known by the burnt appearance of 
the part they infest.— 2. In pathol same as 
Urticaria. Dunglison. 

Urena (u-re'na), n. [From uren, the Malabar 
name of one of the species.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Malvaceae. The species 
consist of tall, rigid herbs or shrubs, with 
small pink flowers, indigenous in India, 
China, Mauritius, South America, and the 
West Indies. The bark is very fibrous; and 
the fibre of U. lobata and U. sinuata, weeds 
common in most parts of India, which is 
strong and tolerably fine, is used as a sub- 
stitute for flax. All the species possess 
mucilaginous properties, for which some 
are used medicinally. 

Ureter (u-re'ter), n. [Gr. oureter, from 
cured, to make water. See Urine.] The 
excretory duct of the kidney, a tube con- 
veying the urine from the kidney to the 
bladder. There are two ureters, one on 
each side. 

Ureteritis (u-re't6r-i"tls), n. [Ureter, and 
-itis, term, meaning inflammation.] Inflam- 
mation of the ureter. 

Urethra (fl-re'thra), n. [Gr. ourethra. See 
above. ] The canal by which the urine is con- 
ducted from the bladder and discharged. 

Urethral (u-rS'thral), a. Pertaining to the 
urethra. 

Urethritis (u-re-thri'tis), n. [Urethra, and 
-itis, term, meaning inflammation.] An in- 
flammation in the urethra. 

Urethroplastlc (u-re'thr6-plas"tik), a. in 
sura, of or relating to urethroplasty. 
Urethroplasty (u-re'thr6-plas-ti), n. [Gr. 
urdthra, and plasso, to mould ] In sury. 
an operation for remedying defects in the 
urethra. 

Urethrotomy (Oi-r§-throt'6-mi), n. [Gr. ure- 
thra, and tome, a cutting.] In surg. the 
operation for urethral stricture. 

Uretlc (u-ret'ik), a. In med. of or relating 
to or promoting the flow of urine. 

Urgo(6rj), v.t. pret. <fcpp. urged; ppr. urging. 
[L. urgeo, urgere, to press, press hard, push, 
force, urge, drive, from same root as Gr. 
{v)eirgd, to press, to constrain, L. verge, to 
tend, to verge, vulgus (with change of r to 1), 
the throng, the rabble (whence vulgar).] 

1. To press; to impel; to force onward. 

Heir ur^'es heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 

2. To hasten laboriously; to quicken with 
effort. ‘Through the thick deserts head- 
long urg'd his flight’ Pope.—S. To press 
the mind or will of; to serve as a motive or 
impelling cause; to impel; to constrain; to 
stimulate. 

The heathens had but uncertain apprehcnsion.s of 
what men . . . to forsake their sins. Tillotson. 

4. To press or ply hard with arguments, en- 
treaties, or the like; to request with more or 
less earnestness; to importune; to solicit ear- 
nestly. ‘ And urge her to a present answer. ’ 
Shak. 

And when they urged him till he was ashamed, he 
said. Send. a Ki. ii. 17. 

Good my lord . . . urge the king 
To do me this last right. Shuh. 

5. To press upon attention; to present in an 
earnest manner; to press by way of argument 
or in opposition; to insist on; as, to urge an 
argument; to urge the necessity of a case 

He knows not what I can urge against hln>. Shah. 

Urge the necessity and state of times. Shak. 

6. To ply hard in a contest or argument; to 
attack briskly. 

Every man ha.s a right in dispute to urge a false re- 
ligion with all its absurd consequences. Tillotson. 

7. t To provoke; to exasperate; to incite; to 
stimulate. 

Urge not my fatljcr’s anger. Shak. 

I’ll in to urge his hatred more to Clarence. Shak. 

Syn. To press, constrain, force, incite, impel, 
importune, instigate, stimulate, encourage. 

Urge (6rj), v.i. 1. To press forward ‘He 
strives to urge upward. ' Donne. — 2. t To 
make a claim; to insist; to persist. 

One of his men . . . wrjivrf extremely for’t, and 
showed what necessity belonged to it. Shak. 

8. t To produce arguments or proofs; to 
make allegations. 

I do beseech your lordships. 

That, In this case of justice, my accusers. 

Be what they will, may stand forth face to face. 

And freely urge against me. Shak. 

Urtrency (Sr'jen-sl), n. The state or charac- 
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ter of being urgent; to, (a) importunity; 
earnest solicitation; asI’iK) yield to a per- 
son's urgency, (b) Pressure of necessity; as, 
the urgency of want or distress; the urgency 
of the ocesaiou.— In parliament, urgency u 
when, by a vote of three to one in a house 
of not less than 300 members, a measure is 
declared urgent in tlie interest of the state, 
in which case it takes precedence of all 
other business. 

Urgent (Sr'jent), a. [Fr. urgent, I. urgens, 
urgentis. See URGE.] Having the charac- 
ter of urging, pressing, or constraining ; as, 
(a) of things: pressing; necessitating imme- 
mate action; forcing itself upon notice; 
cogent; vehement; as, an urgent case or 
occasion. ‘ To take the urgent hour.’ Shah, 
‘Very urpeTif necessity.' hocke. (6) Of per- 
sons: pressing with importunity. Ex. xii. 83. 

Urgently (|&i^j«nt-li), adv. In an urgent 
manner; with pressing importunity; press- 
ingly; vehemently; forcibly. 

Urger (6rj'6r), n. One who urges; one who 
importunes. Jer. Taylor, 

Urge- wonder (6rj'wun-d6r), n. A variety of 
barley. Known also as Husked Barley. 
Mortimer. 

Urginea (drjrng-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Liliacete, very nearly allied to 
Scilla, but differing in the more widely 
spreading segments of the perianth, and in 
the greater number of seeds. The bulbs of 
U. Scilla, the Scilla maritiTna of Linnaeus, 
are known in medicine as squills. See 
Squill. 

Urla (u'ri-a), n. [L. urinor, to dive.] The 
guillemots, a genus of palmiped birds, of 
the family Alcidae. See Guillemot. 

Uric (fi'rik), a. [B’rom ur in urine.] Of, per- 
taining to, or obtained from urine: applied to 
an acid (CfiN 4 H 4 03 ) discovered by Scheele, 
and sometimes called Lithic Add. It occurs 
in small ouantity in the healthy urine of man 
and quadrupeds, and in much larger quan- 
tity ill the urine of birds. The semi-fluid 
excretions of birds and serpents is princi- 
pally composed of uric acid and urate of 
ammonia; and guano, which is the decora- 

f )o8od excrement of aquatic birds, is mainly 
mpure uric acid in a remarkable state of 
decomposition. Uric acid constitutes the 
principal proportion of the urinary calculi 
and the concretions causing the complaint 
known as the gravel. It crystallizes in flue 
scales of a brilliant white colour and silky 
lustre; it is inodorous and insipid, heavier 
than water, and nearly insoluble in it when 
cold, and only slightly dissolved by it when 
hot; the solution reddens litmus paper, but 
feebly. When it is dissolved in nitric acid, 
and the solution is evaporated and treated 
with ammonia, a fine purple colour is pro- 
duced ; by this reaction uric acid may be 
detected. 

Urlm (u'rimX n. [Heb. urim, lights or 
flames, pi. of Hr, flame.] A kind of orna- 
ment or appendage belonging to the habit 
of the Jewish high-priest in ancient times, 
along with the Thummim, in virtue of which 
he gave oracular answers to the people, but 
what the Urim and Thummim really were 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 

Thau Shalt put on the breastplate of judgment the 
Urim and the Thumniim. Ex. xxvii. 3a 

And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor l)y prophets. i Sam. xxviii. 6. 

When the Jewish exiles were met on their return 
from Babylon by a question wliich they had no data 
for answering, they agreed to postpone the settle- 
ment of the difficulty till there should arise up ‘a 
priest with Urim and Thummim’ (Ezr, ii. 63: Neh. 
vii. 65). The inquiry what these Urim and Thum- 
mim themselves w'.ie seems likely to wait as long for 
a final and satisfying answer. 

Smith’s Diet, qf the Bible. 

Urinal (u'rin-al), n. [Fr. urinal, L. urinal, 
from urina, urine.] 1. A bottle in which 
urine is kept for inspection. Shak. — 2. A 
vessel for containing urine ; specifically, a 
vessel for receiving urine in cases at incon- 
tinence.— 8. A convenience, public or pri- 
vate, for the accommodation of persons re- 
quiring to pass urine. 

Urlnant (u-ri'nant), ppr. [L. urinor, to duck 
or dive under water. ] In her. a term appli- 
cable to the dolphin or other fish when 
home with the head downwards and the 
tail erect, exactly in a oontrary position to 
what is termed haurient. 

Urlnarv (fi'ri-na-ri), a. Pertaining to urine 
or to the organs connected with the secre- 
tion and discharge of urine; as, the urinary 
bladder; urinary calculi; urinary abscesses. 
— Urinary organs, the kidneys, the ureters, 
the bladder, and the urethra. 
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Url&aiy (u'ri-na-ri), n. (L.L. urinarium.] 
1, In agri. a reservoir or place for the re- 
ception of urine, <fec., for manure.— 2. Same 
as UriruU, 3. [In this sense Urinal is more 
commonly used.] 

Urinate (u'ri-nat), v.i. To discharge urine. 
Urination (u-ri-na'shon), n. The act of 
passing urine; micturition, 
urinative (u'ri-nat-iv), a. Provoking the 
flow of urine; diuretic. Bacon. 

Urinator (u-ri-nat'6r), n. [L., from minor 
to dive.] A diver; one who plunges and 
sinks in water in search of something, os 
for pearls. [Rare.] 

Those relations of urinators belong only to those 
places where they have dived, which are only rocky. 

Kay. 

Urine (u'rin), n. [Ft. urine, from L. urina, 
allied to Gr. ouron, urine; Skr. vdri, water; 
A.Sax, Urig, dewy, humid; Icel. i>-r, drizzling 
rain.] An animal fluid or liquor secreted 
hy the kidneys, whence it is conveyed into 
the bladder by the ureters, and through the 
urethra discharged. In its natural state it 
is acid, transparent, of a jiale umber or 
straw colour, a brackish taste, a peculiar 
odour, and of a specifle gravity varying from 
1012 to 1 030. The character of the urine, 
liowever, is apt to be altered by a variety 
of circumstances, and from the variety of 
the substances extracted from the body 
through the medium of the kidneys the 
urinary system may be regarded as the 
emunctory of the entire animal economy, 
in which we meet with every principle and 
constituent that analysis has discovered 
forming the solids and fluids of the body. 
A knowledge of the urine in health, and of 
the variations to which it is subject in dis- 
ease, is of the utmost importance to the 
medical practitioner, as the different ap- 
pearances of this fluid indicate not merely 
the state of the urinary system, but the 
changes which have taken place in other 
parts of the animal economy. It varies even 
in its healthy state according to age, drink, 
food, medicines, the time of the year, the 
muscular motion of the body, and the affec- 
tions of the mind. 

Urlxiet (u'rin), v.i. To discharge urine ; to 
urinate. 

No oviparous animals, which spawn or lay eggs, do 
urine, except the tortoise. .S'*;- 7'. lirowite. 

UrlniferoUB (u-ri-nif'6r-U8), a. [L. urina, 
urine, and /ero, to bear.] Conveying urine, 

‘ Urini/erous tubes or ducts.' Dunglison. 
UrlniparouB (u-ri-nip'a-rus), a. |L. urina, 
urine, and pario, to produce.] In ^hytsiol. 
producing or preparing urine; specifically, 
applied to certain tubes with this function 
in the cortical portion of the kidney. 
Urino-genital (u'ri-ud-jeu"it-al), a. Same 
as Urogenital. 

Urinometer (u-ri-nom'et-6r), n. [L, urina, 
urine, and Gr. nietron, measure.] An in- 
strument for ascertaining the specifle gravity 
of urine. It is constructed upon the prin- 
ciple of the common hydrometer. 

UllnoUB, Urlnose (u'rin-us, U'rin-bs), a. 
Pertaining to urine, or partaking of Its qua- 
lities. ‘ particles.’ Bay. 

Urle (6rl), 71. In her. same as Orle. 

Um (6rn), 71. [L. urna, from uro, to bum, 
as being made of burned clay.] 1. A kind 
of vase : a term, like many other names of 
vessels, somewhat loosely applied. ‘ A ves- 
sell that men clepeth an ur)ie, of gold.' 
Chaucer. Specifically, (a) a rather large 
vessel with a foot or pedestal, and a stop- 
cock, employed to keep hot water at the 
tea-table, commonly called a tea-urn. ‘ The 
ba))bling and loud-hissing urn.’ Cowper. 
(b) A vessel in which the ashes of the dead 
were fonnerly kept; a cinerary urn. See 
Cinerary. Hence— 2. A place of burial; a 
grave. [Rare ] 

The most noble corse that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. Shak. 

3. A Roman measure for liquids, containing 
about 3 gallons. One urn was four times 
the congius and half the amphora. —4. In 
hot. the hollow vessel in which the spores 
of mosses are lodged ; the spore-case; the 
theca. 

Umt <6rn), v.t. To inclose in an um, or as 
in an um. 

When horror universal shall descend. 

And heaven's dark concave urn all human race. 

V'ounfr. 

Umal (6r'nal), a. Belonging to, resembling, 
or by means of an um. ‘ Urnal interment.' 
Sir T. Browne. 

Urnful (6rn'fql), n. As much us an um will 
hold; enough to All an um. 


Urooyon (fl-ros'i-on), 71. Same as Cerdocyon. 
Urodela (u-rd-d6'la), pi. [Gr. oura, a tall, 
and dSlo8, evident.] The tailed amphibians, 
an order of amphibian vertebrates in which 
the larval tall is always retained In the 
adult, the body being elongated posteriorly 
into the tall. The skin is naked and desti- 
tute of any exo-skeleton. There are two sec- 
tions, the Perennibranchiate Urodela, in 
which the gills are retained through life, as 
in proteus, siren, &c. ; and the Caduci- 
branchiate, in which the gills disappear at 
maturity, as in the newts and the salaman- 
ders. The axolotl, though generally perenni- 
branchiate, appears sometimes to be caduci- 
branchiate. See Ichthyomorpha. 

Urodele (uT6-del), n. and a. One of, or per- 
taining to, the Urodela. 

Urogenital (u-ro-jen'it-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to the urinary and genital apparatus; 
us, the urogenital organs. Dunglison. 
Urology, Uronology (u-ioro-ji. u-ro-noi'o- 
ji), 7b [Gr. ouron, urine, and logos, dis- 
course. description.] That branch of medi- 
cine wlilch treats of urine. Dunglison. 
Uromastix (u-ro-nias'tiks), 7i. [Gr. oura, a 
tail, and mastix, a whip.] A genus of liz- 
ards belonging to the Iguana group, and so 
called from the long tall. The species are 
distinguished from otlier members of the 
group by all the body-scales being small, 
uniform, and smooth; while those of the 
upper surface of the tail are large and spin- 
ous. There are none underneath the tail. 
Uroplania (u-io-pla'ni-a), n. [Gr. ouron, 
urine, and planaO, to wander.] In pathol. 
erratic urine, an affection in which tlie urine 
is conveyed to various parts of the body. 
UrOBCOpy (u-ros'ko-pi), n. [Gr. ouron, urine, 
and skopeo, to view.] The judgment of dis- 
eases by inspection of the urine. 

Urox (iVroks), 71. Same as Aurochs. [Rare ] 
Uny (urii), «. [Comp. Gael, uirlach, mould, 
dust ] A sort of blue or black clay, lying 
near a vein of coal. Mortimer. [Local.] 
UrBa (^risa), n. [L., a she-bear, a constel- 
lation.] A name of two constellations. 
Ursa Major, the Great Bear, is one of the 
most conspicuous of tJie northern constel- 
lations, situated near the pole. It is re- 
markable from its well known seven stars, 
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by two of which, called the pointers, the 
pole-star is always readily found. 'I'hese 
seven stars are popularly called the Wapoyi, 
Charles's Wain, or the Plough. Ursa Minor, 
the Little Bear, is the constellation which 
contains the pole-star. This constellation 
has seven stars placed together in a manner 
very much resembling those in Ursa Major, 
the pole-star being placed in the comer of 
the triangle whi^ is farthest from the 
quadrangle. 

UrBal (^risal), n. Same as Ursine Seal, or 
Sea-bear. 

UrBidse (firifli-de), n. pi. A family of planti- 
grade carnivorous animals, of which the bear 
is the typo. Besides their plantigrade walk 
the Ursidso are characterized by grinders 
less or more tuberculated, claws fitted for 
digging, and generally by a short tail. They 
are carnivorous and frugivorous. 

Urslforxn (firisi-form), a. [L. ursus, a bear, 
and forma, form.] Having the shape of a 
bear. 

Ursine (Srisin), a. [L. ursinus.] Pertaining 
to or resembling a bear. - Urtrine howler, the 
Mycetes ursinus See HowLER. — Ursine 
seal (Otaria ursina or Arctocephalus ur sin- 
us), one of the otaries or eared seals, a native 
of the North Pacific, about 8 feet long. 
Called also Ursine Otarjf and Sea-bear. 
Urson (Prison ). /I. A North American rodent 
quadruped, Brethizondorsatum. See CAW- 
quAW. 

Ursullne (Srisu-lfn), a. Applied to an order 
of nuns founded by St. Angela Meriui at 
Brescia in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. They took their name from St. 
Ursula, a celebrated saint and martyr of 
the Roman calendar. They devote them- 


selves to the succour of poverty and sick- 
ness, and the education of female children. 
Ursullne (6r'su-lln), n. A nun of the order 
of St. Ursula. See the adjective. 

UrsUB (6r'su8), n. [L.j The bear; a genus of 
plautigi'ade carnivorous mammals, round in 
various parts of the world. See BEAR. 
Urtica (6r-tl'ka), ti. [L., the nettle, from 
urd, to bum.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Urticaceoe, mostly erect and herbaceous in 
their habit, covered with stinging liairs, 
having opposite leaves, and moncecious or 
dicBcious flowers in axillary clusters or 
spikes, and known under the common name 
of nettle. The effects of the venomous 
sting of the common nettle are well known. 
Some Indian species, as U. heterophylla, 
crenulata, and stimulans, are particularly 
powerful in this respect. The most impor- 
tant species is U. tenacissima, now more 
commonly called Boehmeria tenacissima, 
which abounds in ligneous fibre, and may 
be converted into very strong cordage. See 
Nettle, Boehmeria, Rhea-firrk. 
UrtlcaceSB (6r'ti-ka"8e-eL 7i. pi. A nat. order 
of exogenous trees, lierbs, and shrubs. In 
an extended sense the order includes the 
Ulmeie, or elm family; the Artocorpea), or 
bread-fruit family; and the Cannabineee, or 
hemp family. But the order is more fre- 
(luently confined to the Urticeoj, or nettle 
family. The juice of the restricted order is 
watery, not milky; the wood in the arbore- 
ous or shrubby species, which are all tropi- 
cal, is soft and light. The fibre of the baik 
of some is valuable. (See Urtica.) It is in 
the restricted Urticacoro that sjjecies covered 
with stinging hairs are found, 

UrtlcaceoUB (6r-ti ka'shus), a. In hot. of or 
pertaining to the Ui-ticaceac. 

Urtical (^riti-kal), a. [See above.] In hot. 
of or beloiifdnK to the nettles ; allied to the 
nettles. JAndley. 

Urticaria (6r-ti-ka'ri-a), n. [L. urtica, a 
nettle.] \n pathol. the nettle-rash; uredo. 
Urticating (er'ti-kat-ing), p. and a. Sting- 
ing like a nettle; pertaining to urtication. 
-Urticating cells, in zool. the thread-cells, 
or cnidsD, of many of the Coelenterata, where- 
by they possess tl)e power of stinging. 
Urtication (6r-ti-ka'shon), 7i. [L. urtica, a 
nettle. ] The stinging of nettles or a similar 
stinging; the wliipping of a benumbed or 
paralytic limb with nettles, in order to re- 
store its feeling. 

Urubu (b'rq-bii), 7i. The native name of 
an American vulture, the Cathaiista Iota 
(black vulture or zopilote), very nearly allied 
to the turkey-buzzard, which it closely re- 
sembles. It is very voracious, and when in 
search of prey soars to a vast height, so as 
to be nearly or quite invisible. It is com- 
mon in the villages and towns of the Southern 
States, acting as a scavenger. 

UniB (u'rus), 71. (L.j The mountain bull or 
Bos Urns, which ran wild in Gaul at the 
period of the Roman invasion. It is de- 
scril>ed hy Cjosar as of iinnionse size, and 
was i)rohal)ly )iot the ancestor of the so- 
called wild cattle still existing at Chilling- 
ham in Nortliuiuberland and Hamilton m 
Lanarkshire, but possibly the aurochs. 
UniBlil (u-ro'shi), n. Tne Japanese name 
of the varnish or lacquer tree, Bhus vemix 
or vernicifera. 

Urvant, Urved (ferivant, drived), a. In her. 
turned or bowed upwards. 

Ub (us), pro7i. [A. Sax. ils, us, acc., also 
to us, uat. ; Goth, uiisis, uns, G. uns, us. 
In A. Sax. the n has as usual disappeared 
before s, leaving the vowel long. Us is 
regarded as ultimately from the pronominal 
radicles ma-sma — ma, the first personal 
pronoun, seen in we, and 8ma=he, that, 
this ; us, therefore - i -f he. The changes 
would be masma, masin, mans (by meta- 
thesis), mtms, U718.] 1. The objective or ac- 
cusative case of we; as, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation.’ Mat. vi. 13. 

The I.ord mHde not this covenant with our fathers, 
but with us, even us, who are all of us here alive 
this day. Deut. v. 3 . 

2. The dative of we, used after certain verbs; 
as, ‘Give us this day our daily bread ’ (where 
bread is the accusative or direct object). 
Mat. vi. 11. 

UBable (ilz/a-bl), a. Capable of being used. 
Usage (uz'aj), n. [IT. usage, from user, to 
use. See Use, n. and v.t.] 1. The mode of 
using or treating; treatment; an action or 
series of actions performed by one peraon 
toward another, or which directly affect 
him ; as, good usage; ill usage; hard usage. 

‘ This most cruel usage of your queen.’ Shak. 


Fate, fkr, fat, f{^li; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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2. Long continued use or practice; custom- 
ary way ot acting; custom; practice; as, ac- 
cording to the ancient usage of parliament. 

of things once received and confirmed by use, long 
usa£^ is a law sufficient. Hooker. 

. Usage signifies— (i) the custom of a locality; ( 2 ) 
the custom of merchants; ( 3 ) the customs of parti- 
cular trades, Momley Gr IVkitely. 

8. Established or common mode of employ- 
ing some particular word; current locution. 
4.t Manners; behaviour; conduct. Spetiser. 
Usager t (iiz'aj-6r), n. [Fr. usager. ] One who 
has the use of anything in trust for another. 
Daniel. 

Usance (uz'ans), n. [Fr. usance, from user, 
to use.] l.t Use; usage; employment. 

By this discriminative usance or sanctification of 
things sacred, the name of God is honoured and 
sanctified. yoseph Mede. 

2. t Usury; interest paid for the loan of 
money. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down the 
rate of /usance. Shak. 

3. The time which in certain countries is 
allowed by custom or usage for the payment 
of bills of exchange drawn on these coun- 
tries. The length of the usance varies in 
different places from fourteen days to one, 
two, or even three months after the date 
of the bill, and the bill may be drawn at 
usance, half usance, double usance, &c. 
But bills are now commonly drawn at so 
long after date or after sight. 

Usant, ppr. [O.Fr.] Using; accustomed. 
Chaucer. 

Usbeg, Usbeck (us'beg, iis'bek), n. A mem- 
ber of a Turkish or Tartar tribe scattered 
over Turkestan in Central Asia. 

Use (us), 71 . (Partly no doubt from the verb 
to use, partly from O.Fr. us. use, from L. 
usus, use, a using, constant use or practice, 
service, benefit, need, want, necessity; usus 
€t fructus, the use and enjoyment of pro- 
perty; from utor, usus, to use. See the verb.] 

1. The act of employing anything, or the 
state of being employed ; employment; ap- 
plication; conversion to a purpose, especi- 
ally to a profitable purpose; as, the use of a 
pen in writing; the use of books in study; 
this spade is not in use. 

Books can never teach the use of books. Bacon. 
The fat of the beast that dicth of itself . . . may 
be used in any other use. Lev. vii. 24 . 

I know not what use to put her to. Shak. 

Often in the phrase to make use of, that is, 
to put in use; to use or employ. ‘ Make use 
of time.’ Shak.~~2. The quality that makes 
a thing proper for a purpose ; usefulness; 
utility; service; convenience; help; profit; 
as, the value of a tiling is to be estimated 
by its use; he is of no use to me. 

God made two great lights, great for their use 
Toman. Milton. 

You shew us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 

And pompous buildings once were things of use. 

Pope. 

3. Need for employing; occasion to employ; 
necessity; exigency; need; as, I have no 
further use for this book. ‘ I have use for 
it. ’ Shak. 

This will .secure a father to my child, 

That done 1 have no further use for life. Philips. 
More figures in a picture than are necessary, our 
authors call figures to be let; because tlie picture 
has no use for them. Dryden. 

4. Continued or repeated practice or em- 
ployment; custom; wont; usage. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man. Shak. 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. Shak. 

It is not Arthur’s use to hunt by moonliglit. 

7'ennyson. 

6. Common occurrence; ordinary experi- 
ence. [Kare. ] 

The noise of buttle hurtled in the air. 

Horses did neigh and dying men did groan 
And ghosts did shriek and scpieal about the streets. 
O Cicsar 1 these things are beyond all use. 

And I do fear them, Shak. 

0. t Interest for money. 

Thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, 
use and principal, to him. yer. Taylor. 

I am become a mere usurer, and want to make use 
upon use. Richardson. 

7. The practical application of doctrines; a 
term particularly affected by the Puritans, 
and consequently ridiculed by the drama- 
tists. Naves. 

He hath begun three draughts of sack in doctrines, 
And four in uses. Ji, yonson. 

8. A liturgical form of service set forth by 
a bishop for use in his diocese, as the Sanim 
use compiled by the Bishop of Salisbury 
about 1080.— 9. In law, the benefit or profit 


oh, oAain; 


of lands and tenements that are in the pos- 
sesaion of another who simply holds them 
for a beneficiary. He to whose use or bene- 
fit the trust is Intended, enjoys the profits, 
and is called eestui que use. Since the 
Statute of Uses the use of an estate involves 
the legal ownership, and the term trtist is 
now commonly used to denote the kind of 
estate formerly signified by use. (See Trust, 
11, b.) All modern conveyances are directly 
or indirectly founded on the doctrine of uses 
and trusts, which has been deemed the 
most intricate part of the property law of 
England. Uses only apply to land of in- 
heritance; no use can subsist of lease- 
holds.— of uses, the stat. 27 Henry 
VIII. X. (1636), which transfers uses into 
possession, or which unites the use and 
possession. — Executed use, one to which 
the statute applies by annexing it to the 
legal ownership. —Springing u«e,one limited 
to arise on a future event, where no pre- 
ceding use is limited. — Future or contmgent 
use, one limited to a person not ascertained, 
or upon an uncertain event, but without 
derogation of a use previously limited. — 
Resulting use. See under Result, v.i.— 
Secondary or shifting use, is that which, 
though executed, may change from one to 
another by circumstances.— and occu- 
pation, the form of words usual in pleadings 
in an action tor rent against a person who 
has held and enjoyed lands not under a 
written deed.— i7t use, (a) in employment; 
as, the book is now in use. (b) In custom- 
ary practice or observance; as. such words, 
rites, and ceremonies have long been in use. 
— ITse and wont, the common or customary 
practice. ‘ Make one wreath more for use 
and wont.* Tennyson. 

Use (uz), v.t. pret. <fe pp. used; ppr. using. 
[Fr. user, from a L.L. uitare, to use, from 
USU.S, pp. of L. utor, to use. Of similar 
origin are usual, utility, utensil, usury, in- 
utile, (fee.] 1. To employ or make use of; (a) 
to handle, hold, or move for some purpose; 
to avail one’s self of; to act witli or by 
means of; as, to use a plough; to use a chair; 
to use a book. 

They . . . could use both the right hand and the 
left in hurling stones. i Chr. xii. 2 . 

Lancelot Gobbo. use your legs. Shak. 

Some other means I have, which may be used. 

Milton. 

(b) To expend, consume, or exhaust by em- 
ployment; as, to use flour for food; to use 
beer for drink; to ^tse water for irrigation, 
or for turning the wheel of a mill. ‘ Instant 
occasion to use fifty talents.’ Shak. (c) To 
practise or employ, in a very general way ; 
to do, exercise, Ac. ; as, ‘to buy and pay and 
use good dealing;’ ‘they cannot use such 
vigilance;’ ‘you use this dalliance;’ ‘what 
treachery was nw'd.' Shak. 

And use thou all the endeavour of a man 

In speed to Padua. Shak. 

(d) To practise customarily; to make a prac- 
tice of. 

Use liospltality one to another. i Pet. iv. 9 . 

2. To act or behave towards ; to treat; as, 
to use one well or ill; to use people with 
kindness and civility; to use a beast with 
cruelty. ‘ Cato has iw’d me ill. ’ Addison. 

3. I'o accustom; to habituate; to render fa- 
miliar by practice; to inure; as, to use one’s 
self to cold and hunger : most common in 
past participle; as, soldiers used to hard- 
ships and danger. ‘ Used to the yoke.’ Mil- 
ton. —4. To frequent; to visit often or habi- 
tually. 

‘ I was better off once, sir,’ he did not fail to tell 
everybody who 'used the room.’ Thackeray. 

6. t To comport; to behave; to demean: used 
reflexively. ‘ If I have used myself unman- 
nerly.’ Shak.— To use up, (a) to consume 
entirely by using; to use the whole of; as, 
the iron was all used up. (6) To exhaust, as 
a person’s means or strength; to wear out; 
to leave no force or capacity in; as, the man 
is completely used up. [Slang.] 

Us© (uz), v.i. 1. To be accustomed; to prac- 
tise customarily ; to be in the habit ; as, I 
used to go there regularly. 

They use to place him that shall be their captain 
upon a stone always reserved for that purpose. 

Spen.ser. 

2. To be wont; to be customarily. ‘ Fears 
use to be represented in such an imaginary 
fashion.’ Bacon.— Z.j To be accustomed to 
go; to frequent; to inhabit. ‘ Where never 
foot did ttse.* Spenser. ‘Snakes that twe 
within the house.’ May. 

Useful (fis'ful), a. Full of use, advantage, 
or profit; valuable for use; suited or adapted | 


to the purpose; producing or having power 
to produce good; beneficial; profitable; as, 
vessels and instruments useful in a family; 
books useful for improvement; useful know- 
ledge; useful arts. 

Now blind, dishearten’d, sham’d, dishonour’d, quell’d. 
To what can I be useful 1 Milton. 

Usefully (us'ful-li). adv. in a useful man- 
ner; profitably; beneficially; in such a man- 
ner as to produce or advance some end; as, 
instruments or time usefully employed. 
Usefulness (usTul-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being useful ; conduciveness to 
some end; as, the usefulness of canal navi- 
gation ; the usefulness of machinery in 
manufactures. Addis&n. 

Useless (fis'les), a. Having no use; unser- 
viceable ; producing no good end; answer- 
ing no valuable pun>ose: not advancing the 
end proposed; as, a useless garment; useless 
pity. 

Where none admire, 'tls useless to excel. 

Ld. Lyttelton. 

Used adverbially in following extract. 

Like still-pining Tantalus he sits. 

And useless barns the harvest of his wits. Shak. 

Uselessly (us'les-li), adv. In a useless man- 
ner; witnout profit or advantage. Locke. 
Uselessness (usTes-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being useless; unserviceableness: 
unfitness for any valuable purpose or for 
the purpose intended; as, the uselessness of 
certain studies. 

User (uz'fer), n. One who uses, treats, or 
occupies. Shak. 

Ushas, Ushasa (q'shas, u-shii'sa), n. [From 
Skr. ush, to shine; cog. Gr. Ueos, L. Aurora, 
the dawn,the goddess of dawn. See Aurora,] 
In Hind. myth, one of the ancient elemental 
divinities, the goddess of dawn. In the 
Vedic hymns she is represented as a young 
wife awakening her children and giving 
them new strength for the tolls of the com- 
ing day. She became also the goddess of 
wisdom. 

Usher (ush'^r), n. [O.Fr. ussier, uissier, 
hussier, Fr. huissier, a door-keeper, from 
huis, O.Fr. uis, huis, from L. ostium, a door, 
80 that Tt«/icr=L. ostiarius.] 1. Properly an 
officer or servant who has the care of the door 
of a court, hall, chamber, or the like; hence, 

1 an officer whose business is to introduce 
strangers or to walk before a person of rank. 

' In the royal household of Britain there are 
four gentlemen ushers of the privy cliamber. 
—Gentleman usher of the black rod, an officer 
of the order of the Garter, who usually unites 
this office with that of the first gentleman 
usher at court, in which capacity he is one 
of the chief officers in the House of Louis. 
See Black-rod. ~ Usher of the green rod, an 
officer of the order of the Thistle, who at- 
tends on the sovereign and knights as- 
sembled in chapter. There are also ushers 
doing similar duties in the order of St. Pat- 
rick, the order of the Bath, <fec. — 2. An 
under teacher or assistant to a schoolmaster 
or principal teacher, so denominated pro- 
bably because he is Intrusted with the 
junior classes, and introduces them to the 
higher branches of learning. 

Usher (U8h'6r), v.t. To act as an usher to- 
wards; to attend on in the manner of an 
usher; to introduce, as forerunner or har- 
binger: generally followed by m, forth, (fee. 
‘That full star that ukihers in the even.’ 
Shak. 

No sun shall ever usher foi-th mine honours. Shak. 
In the ascending scale 
Of heaven the stars that usher evening rose. 

Milton. 

Usherancet (ush'fer-ans), n. Introduction. 
Shaftesbvi'y. 

UBherdom (ush'fer-dum), n. The functions 
or power of ushers; ushers collectively. 
Quart Rev. [Rare. ] 

UBherelllp (ush'^r-ship), n. Office of an 
usher. 

Usnea (us'nfi-a), n. A genus of lichens be- 
lon^ng to the order Parmeliaceo) and the 
typical genus of the division Usneacei. The 
species are branched and filiform in their 
structure, growing on rocks and trunks of 
trees, whence they are often called tree-moss 
or tree-hair. Some of the southern species, 
as U. melaxantha, are magnificent. 
Usfluebaugll (us'kwe-bg), n. [Ir. and Gael. 
uisge-beatha, whisky, lit. water of life, like 
Fr. eau de vie, brandy— uisge, water, and 
beatha, life. Whisky is another fonn of this 
word.] 1. Whisky. 

■Wi’tippenny we fear nae evil, 

Wi’ usguebae we’ll face the devil. Bums. 

2. A strong compound cordial, made in Ire- 
land ef brandy or other spirits, raisins, 


6h, Sc. looA; g, go', J, job; fi, Fr. to7i; ng, sBi^; th, fAen; th, t/du‘. w, wig; wh, w/iig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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cinnamon, cloves, and other ingredients. 
Brande de Cox. 

Usselft (ua'self), pron. Ourselves. Wickliffe. 
UBtilaclnel (us'ti-la-jin"6-I), n. pi. A sec- 
tion of fungi, nat. order Puccinacei, in which 
the protospores are not disposed in orbital 
or elliptic sori, but form Irregular dusty 
masses. The genus Ustilago, or smut, is the 
type. See Smut. 

Ustilagro (us-tl-la'gd), n. (L. mtUago, from 
tiro, U9tum, to burn.] A genus of fungi; 
smut. See Smut. 

Ustlon (ust'shon), n. [Fr. ustioti, L. tMtio, 
from uro, ustum. to bum.] The act of burn- 
ing: the state of being burned. [So given 
by Dr. Johnson, without an example.] 
UBt0ri0UB(u8-t6'ri-u8), a. [See above,] Hav- 
ing the quality of burning. Watts. 
UstUlate (us'tu-lat), a. [L. ustulatus, pp. 
of usttdo, dim. of uro, ustum, to bum.] In 
hot. blackened as if burned. 

UBtulatlon (us-tQ-ia'shon), n. [L. ustulatus. 
See UsTULATK.] 1. The act of burning or 
searing. *Sindging and ustulation sucn as 
rapid Sfrictions do cause.' Sir W. Petty.— 
2. In metal the operation of expelling one 
substance from another by heat, as sulphur 
and arsenic from ores, in a muffle.— 3. In 
phar. {a) the roasting or drying of moist 
substances so as to prepare them for pul- 
verizing. (b) The burning of wine.— 4. t Ar- 
dent lustful passion; concupiscence. [The 
reference in tne quotation is to 1 Cor. vii. 9.] 

It is not certain that they took the better part 
when they chose ustulation before marriage, ex- 
pressly against the apostle. Jer. Taylor. 

UBual (fi'zhu-al), a [L. usualis, Fr. usuel. 
See Use.] In common use; such as occurs 
in ordinary practice or in the ordinary 
course of events; customary; habitual; com- 
mon; frequent; ordinary. 

All glory .irrogate, to God give none, 

Rather accuse him under usual names. 

Fortune and Fate. Milton. 

Consultation with oracles was formerly a thing 
very usual. Hooker. 

Usually (u'zhft-al-li), ado. According to 
what IS usual or customary; commonly; 
customarily; ordinarily. 

I'hou hast men about thee that usually talk of a 
noun and a verb. Shak. 

Usualness (u'zhu-al-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being usual ; commonness; fre- 
quency. 

Almost every thing, as well what we call natural, 
as what we call supernatural, is in this sense really 
miraculous ; and 'tis only usualness or unusualness 
that makes the distinction. Clarke. 

Usucaptlon (u-zu-kap'shon), n. [L. usu- 
capio, usucapionis — usus, use, and capio, to 
take.] In civil law, the acquisition of the 
title or right to property by the uninter- 
rupted and undisputed possession of it for 
a certain term prescribed by law: equivalent 
to prescription in the common law. 
Usufruct (u'zu-frukt), n. [L. usufructus— 
usus, use, Kud/ructus, fruit or enjoyment.] 
In law, the temporary use and enjoyment 
of lands or tenements, or the right of re- 
ceiving the fruits and profits of lands or 
other thing without having the right to 
alienate or change the property. 

The persons receiving the same have only the 
usufntct thereof, and not any fee or inheritance 
therein. Ayliffe. 

Usufructuary (u-zu-fruk'tu-a-ri), n. A per- 
son who has the usufruct or use and enjoy- 
ment of property for a time without having 
the title or property. Ayliffe. 
Usufructuary (u-zu-fruk'tu-a-ri), a. Of or 
relating to usufruct; of the nature of a usu- 
fruct. Coleridge. 

Usurarious t (u-zhu-ra'ri-us), a. Usurious. 

‘ Usurarious contr&ctB.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Usurer (U'zhur-6r), n. [From O.E. usure, 
usury. See Usury.] 1. Formerly, any person 
who lent money and took interest for it. 

There may be no com»nutative Injustice, while 
each retains a mutual benefit, the usurer for his 
money, the borrower for his industry. Sir y. C'/tilA 

2. One who lends money at an exorbitant 
rate of interest; a money-lender who exacts 
excessive or inordinate interest. See Usury. 
[This is its present usage. ] 

Usurlllgt (u'zhqr-ing), a. Practising usury; 
usurious. 

See if there be any such tiger or wolf, as an enemy, 
as an usuring oppressor. Hp. Hall. 

Usurious (u-zhu'rl-us), a. 1. Practising 
usury; taking exorbitant interest for the 
use of money. ‘Usurious cannibals’ B. 
Jonson.—2. Pertaining to or partaking of 
nsury; acquired by usury. ‘Enemies to 


interest, . . . holding any increase of money 
to be indefensibly M8iertoM«.' Blackstone. 
Usurlously (fi-zhfl'ri-us-li), adv. In a usuri- 
ous manner. 

Usuzlousness (fi-zhti'ri-us-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being usurious. 

Usurp (u-z6rp'), v.t. [Fr. usurper, from L. 
usurpo, usurpatum, from usus, use, and 
rapio, to seize. See Use and Rapid.] 1. To 
seize and hold possession of, as of some im- 
portant or dignified place, office, power, or 
property, by force or without right; to seize, 
appropriate, or assume illegally or wrong- 
fully; as, to usurp a throne; to usurp the 
prerogatives of the crown; to usurp power. 

‘ Usurp a name thou ow’st not. Shak. 
* Usurps the regal title.' Shak. 

Vice sometimes usur/s the place of virtue. 

DenJtam. 

2. t To assume in a much wider sense ; to 
put on; sometimes to counterfeit. Shak. 
Usurp (ii-z6rp'), v.i. To be or act as an 
usurper ; hence, to commit illegal seizure ; 
to encroach: with on or upon. ‘ The parish 
churches on which the ftesbyterians and 
fanatics had usurped.' Evelyn. 

And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 

Upon the rights of visual sense 

Usurping, witli a prevalence 

More terrible than a magic spell. 

iVords-wortk. 

Usurpant (u-z6rp'ant), a. Inclined or apt 
to usurp; guilty of usurping. 

Some factious and insolent Presbyters ventured to 
be extravagant and usurpant. Bp. Gauden. 

Usurpation (u-z6r-pa'8hon), n. l. The act 
of usurping; the act of seizing or occupying 
and enjoying the place, power, functions, 
or property of another without right; es- 
pecially, the unlawful occupation of a 
throne; as, the usurpation of supremo power. 
‘The usurpation of thy unnatural uncle, 
English John.’ Shak. 

An usurper can never have right on his side, it 
being no usurpation but where one is got into the 
possession of what another has a right to. Locke. 

2. In law, the absolute ouster and dis- 
possession of the patron of a church, by 
presenting a clerk to a vacant benefice, who 
is thereupon admitted and instituted ; in- 
trusion.— 3. An encroaching; encroachment: 
with on or upon. D. Webster.— 4. t Use; 
usage. Bp. Pearson, [ALatinlsm,] 
Usurpatory (u-z6rp'a-to-rD, a. Character- 
ized or marked by usurpation; usurping. 
Usurpature (fi-z6rp'a-tur), n. The act of 
usurping; usurpation. Browning. [Rare.] 
Ustirper (u-z6rp'6r), n. One who usurps; 
one who seizes power or property without 
right; as, the usurper of a throne, of power, 
or of the rights of a patron. ‘Sole heir to 
the usurper Capet. ’ Shak. 

That an enthusiastic votary of liberty should accept 
office under a military usurper seems, no doubt, at 
first sight, extraordinary. Macaulay, 

Usurping {u-z6rp'ing), ». and a. Charac- 
terized by usurpation. ‘The worst of tyrants 
an usurping crowd.’ Pope. 

Ustirpingly (u-z6rp'ing-ll), adv. In a usurp- 
ing manner; by usurpation; without just 
right or claim. Shak. 

Usurpresst (U-Z6rp're8),n. A female usurper. 
Howell 

Usury (u'zhq-ri), n. [O.E. usure, later 
usurie, from Fr. usure, L. usura, interest 
for money lent, lit. a using, from utor, to 
use.] l.f Orimnally, any premium paid, or 
stipulated to be paid, for the use of money; 
Interest. 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to 
the exchangers, and then, at my coming, I should 
have received mine own with usury. Mat. xxv. 27. 

2. An excessive or Inordinate premium paid 
or stipulated to be paid for the use of money 
borrowed.— 3. The practice of lending money 
at interest; the practice of taking interest 
for money lent; or, as the term is now 
almost exclusively applied, the practice of 
taking exorbitant or excessive interest; the 
practice of taking interest in an extortionate 
way from the needy or extravagant. 

Since there must be borrowing and lending, and 
men are so hard of heart as they will not lend freely, 
usury must be permitted. Bacon. 

I know of but two definitions that can be possibly 
given of usury; one is the taking of a greater inter- 
est than the law allows of : this may l>e stiled the 
political or legal definition. The other is the taking 
of a greater mterest than it is usual for men to give 
or take: this may be stiled the moral one. Bentham. 

Ut (ut), n. The name given to the first or 
kev note in the musical scale of Guido, from 
l)eing the initial word in the Latin hymn 
Ut queant laxis, <fec. Except among the 
French, it has been superseded by do. 


Utas, n. Same as UtU (which see). 

Utensil (u-ten'sil or fi'ten-sil), n. [Fr. uten- 
sile, from L. utensilis, fit for use, from utor, 
to use.] An implement; an Instrument; 
particularly, an instrument or vessel used 
in a kitchen, or in domestic and farming 
business. 

And waggons fraught with utensils of war. Milton. 

The springs of life their former vigour feci, 

Such zeal ne had for that vile utensil. Garth. 

Uterine (fi't6r-in),a. [Fr. uUrin, L. uterinus, 
from uterus, the womb.] 1. Pertaining to 
the womb; as, uterine complaints. —2. Bom 
of the same mother, but by a different fa- 
ther; as. a utenne brother or sister. Wood. 
Uterogestation ((i't6r-d-je8-ta"8hon), n. 
[Uterus and gestation.] Gestation in the 
womb from conception to birth. 

Uterus (u't6r-u8), n. [L. ] The womb, 
utgard (Jit'gftrd), n. [Icel. , lit. ‘ out-yard. ’] 
In Scand. myth, the name given to the circle 
of rocks bounding the ocean which encom- 
passes the world. It is the abode of the 
giants. 

utile t (u'til), a. [L. utUis, useful, from 
utor, to use.] Useful, profitable, or bene- 
ficial. Levins (1570). 

Utilitarian (u-til'i-ta"ri-anl, a. [From 
utility.] Consisting in or pertaining to util- 
ity; pertaining to utilitarianism. See ex- 
tract. 

It was in the winter of 1822-23 that I formed the 
plan of a little society, to be composed of young men 
agreeing in fundamental principles— acknowledging 
Utility as their standard in ethics and politics, and a 
certain number of the principal corollaries drawn 
from it in the philosophy [Benthamism) I had ac- 
cepted— and meeting once a fortnight to read essays 
and discuss questions conformably to the premises 
thus agreed on. The fact would hardly be worth 
mentioning, but fur the circumstance that the name 
I gave to the society 1 had planned was the Utili- 
tarian Society. It was the first time that any one 
had taken the title of utilitarian; and the term made 
its way into the language from this humble source. 
I did not invent the word, but found it in one of 
Galt’s Novels, The Annals of the Parish, in which 
the Scotch clergyman, of whom the book is a sup- 
posed autobiography, is represented as warning his 
jiarishioners not to leave the gospel and become 
utilitarians. With a boy's fondness for a name and 
a banner I seized on the word, and for some years 
called myself and others by it as a sectarian appel- 
lation; and it came to be occa.sionally used by some 
others holding the opinions which it was intended to 
designate. y, S. Mill. 

Utilltarlail (ii-tiri-ta"ri-an), n. One who 
holds the doctrine of utilitarianism. 

The utilitarians are for merging all the particular 
virtues into one, and would substitute in their place 
the greatest usefulness, as the alone principle to 
which every question respecting the morality of ac- 
tions should be referred. Dr. Chalmers. 

See also extract under the adjective. 
Utilitarianism (u-til'i-ta"ri-Rn- izm), n. 
1. The doctrine that the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number should be the end 
and aim of all social and political institu- 
tions. Bentharn.~2. The doctrine that vir- 
tue is founded on utility, or that utility is 
the sole standard of morality, so that ac- 
tions are right because they are useful; the 
doctrine, in the words of one of its chief 
exponents, ‘which holds that actions are 
right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce 
the reverse of happiness.’ J. S. Mill 
Utility (u-til'i-ti), n. [Fr. utiliU, L. utilitas, 
from utilis, useful, from utor, to use.] The 
state or quality of being useful; usefulness; 
the state of being serviceable or conducive 
to some desirable or valuable end; as, the 
utility of manures upon land; the utility of 
the sciences; the utility of medicines. 

What we produce, or desire to produce. Is always, 
as M. Say rightly terms it, ati utility. Labour is not 
creative of objects but of utilities. y. S. Mill. 

Utilization (u'til-iz-a"8hon), n. The act of 
utilizing or turning to account. 

Utilize (u'tll-Iz), v.t. [Fr. utiliser, from 
utile, useful. ] 'I’o turn to profitable account 
or use ; to make useful ; as, to xUilize a 
stream for driving machinery. 

In the Edinburgh Review for 1809 . . . exception 
is taken to . . . utilize. . . . Utilize, a word both 
useful and readily intelligible, was very slow in be- 
coming naturalized. Fitzedward Hall. 

Utl possidetis (fi'ti pos-si-dS'tisV [L.. as 
you possess.] 1. An interdict of the civil 
law as to heritage, ultimately assimilated to 
the interdict utrubi, as to movables, where- 
by the colourable possession of a 6ona Ade 
possessor is continued until the final settle- 
ment of a contested right. — 2. In inter- 
national law, the basis or principle of a 
treaty which leaves belligerent parties in 
possession of what they have acquired by 
their arms during the war. 


Fftte, far, fat. f»il; m6. met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bwU; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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(rti8,t Utaat (tl'tiB, a'tas), n. [Norm, utes, 
utas, ute, the eighth, ut, eight; O.Fr. oit, 
Mod. Fr. huit, eight; from L. octo, eight.] 

1. The octave of a legal term or of any fea* 
tival; the apace of eight daya after it; alao, 
the featival Itaelf. ‘The utaa of Saynte 
Hilary.’ Holinahed.—^. Buatle; stir; unre- 
atrained Jollity or feativity. 

Then here will be old utis; it will be an excellent 
stratag-em. ShaJk. 

Utlaiy.t Utlawryt (ut'lft-ri), n. Outlawry. 
‘Actions where process of utlary lieth.’ 
Camden. 

trtlegation t (ut-l^-ga'shon), n. The act of 
outlawing; outlawry. Hudibras. 

Utmost (ut'most), a. [A. Sax, 'Oimcsf, utter- 
most, to the furthest point or extremity, a 
double superlative, being from Uterna, •which 
itaelf is a superlative, and -est, also a super- 
lative termination ; similarly qftermout. 
Outmost is another form.] 1. Being at the 
furthest point or extremity; farthest out; 
most distant; extreme. ‘The utmost limits 
of the land.’ Dry den. ‘ Antibes, which is 
the town in France.’ Evelyn. ‘The 

utmost headland of the coast.’ Cowper.— 

2. Being in the greatest or highest degree ; 
as, the utmost assiduity; the utmost har- 
mony; the utmost misery or happiness. ‘ Ut- 
most peril.’ Shak.— It is often used sub- 
stantively preceded by the, by a posaeaaive 
noun or pronoun, or other word of a like 
limiting force, to signify the most that can 
be; the greatest power, degree, or effort; as, 
he has done his utmost; try your utmost. 

I will be free 

Even to the uttnost a.s 1 please in words. Shak. 

Utopia (fi-to'pi-a), n. [Lit. the land of No- 
place, from Gr. ou, not, and topos, a place. ] 

1. A term invented by Sir Thomas More, 
and applied by him to an imaginary island 
which he represents in his celebrated work 
(called also Utopia) as enjoying the utmost 
perfection in laws, politics, <fec., as con- 
trasted with the defects of those which then 
existed. Hence— 2. A place or state of ideal 
perfection. 

Utopian (u-t6'pl-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to or resembling Utopia; founded upon or 
involving imaginary or ideal perfection. 

The task is so difficult that 1 look upon it rather as 
an utopian idea. //. Swinburne. 

Utopian (u-to'pi-an), n. 1. An inhabitant 
of Utopia. — 2, One who forms or favours 
schemes founded on an idea of mankind 
living in a state of perfect happiness and 
virtue; an ardent but impractical political 
or social reformer. 

Such subtile opinions as few but Utopians are likely 
to fall into, we in this climate do not greatly fear. 

Hooker. 

Utopianiser (ii-to'pl-an-Iz-dr), n. Same as 
Utopian, n. 2. Southey. [Rare.] 
Utopianism (Q-tb'pi-an-izm), n. The char- 
acteristic views or bent of mind of a utopian; 
ideas founded on or relating to ideal social 
perfectibility. 

Utopical t (u-top'ik-al), a, Utopian. 

Let no idle Donatist of Amsterdam dream hence 
of an utopical i)erfection. Bp. Hall. 

Utraquist (u'tra-kwist),/i. See Calixtines. 
Utricle (G'tri-kl), n. [L. utriculus, dim. of 
uter, utris, a bag or bottle of hide or skin ] 
Lit. a little bag or reservoir; a cell to con- 
tain any fluid; specifically, (a) in physiol, a 
microscopic cell in an animal or vegetable 
structure, (b) In bot. a seed-vessel consist- 
ing of a very thin loose pericarp, inclosing a 
single seed; any thin bottle-like or bladder- 
like body; the two confluent glumes of Carex. 
— Internal or primordial utricle, a layer of 
a dense mucilaginous consistence, applied 
intimately to the inner surface of the cell 
wall in young cells of plants. 

Utricular (u-trik'a-16r), a. 1. Containing 
utricles ; furnished with utricules or gland- 
ular vessels like small bags, as sundry plants. 

2. Resembling a utricle or bag; speciflcally, 
in chem. a term applied to the condition of 
certain substances, as sulphur, the vapour 
of which, on coming in contact with cold 
bodies, condenses in the form of globules, 
composed of a soft external pellicle filled 
with liquid. 

UtrlOUlaria (u-trik'fl-la"ri-a), n. [L. utric- 
tUus, a little bladder — from the small 
inflated appendages of the roots.] A genus 
of aquatic plants, nat. order Lentibulacess. 
It is distinguirhed by the calyx having two 
equal lobes, a personate spurred corolla, a 
two-lipped stigma, a globose capsule of one 
cell, and several seeds fixed to a central 
receptacle. About 120 species have been 
described, three or four of which are na- 


tives of Great Britain, and known by the 
common name of bladder-wort. They grow 
in ditches and pools. The metamorphosed 
leaves attached to the roots are often fur- 
nished with little bladders, by means of 
which the plant is supported In the water. 
Utrlculate (fi-trlk^fi-lat), a. Utricular. 
Utxioullform (u-trik’ft-li-form), a. In bot. 
having the shape of a bottle; utricular. 
Utrlculold (a-trik'u-loid). a. Shaped like a 
bladder; utricular. 

Utriculose (G-trik'u-16s), a. Same as Utric- 
ular, 1. 

UtrloulUB (u-trik'ft-lus). n. In bot. see 
Utricle. 

Utter (ut'Wr), a. [A. Sax. ittor, Httra, compar. 
of iJd, out. Outer is the same word. Bee 
Out, Utmost.] l.t Being on the exterior 
or outside; outer. ‘By him a shirt and 
utter mantle laid.’ Chapman. 

To the Bridge’s utter gate I came. Spenser. 

2. t Situated at or beyond the limits of some- 
thing; remote from some centre; outside of 
any place or space. ‘Through utter and 
through middle darkness bonie. ’ Milton. 

Pursue these sons of darkness ; drive them out 
From all heaven's bounds unto the utter deep. 

Milton. 

[Comp, the ‘outer darkness’ of Mat. viii. 12.] 
8. Complete; total; entire; perfect. ‘ Utter 
rain' Shak. ‘ Utter strangers' Atterbury. 

He to whom she told her sins, or what 
Her ali but utter whiteness held for sin. 

Spake often with her of the Holy Grail. Tennyson. 

4. Peremptory; absolute; unconditional; un- 
^alifled. ‘ Utter refusal.’ Clarendon.— 
utter barrister. See Barrister. 

Utter (ut'tCr), v.t. [From the above word; 
comp. , as also from comparatives, the verbs 
to lower, to better.] l.f To put out or forth; 
to expel; to emit. 

How bragly it (the hawthorn) begins to bud. 

And utter his tender head. Spenser. 

2. To dispose of to the public or in the way 
of trade; to put into circulation, as money, 
notes, base coin, &c. : now only used in 
regard to the latter articles. 

Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shak. 
They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the 
name of Newfoundland fish. j4bp. Abbot. 

The whole country should continue in a resolution 
never to receive or utter this fatal coin. Swift. 

3. To give expression to; to disclose; to pub- 
lish; to pronounce; to speak: sometimes 
followed by forth. 

These very words 

I’ve heard him utter to his son-in-law, Shak, 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. Addison. 

Utterable (ut't6r-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
uttered, pronounced, or expressed. 

When his woe became utterable, he . . . called 
out, art thou gone so soon? Miss Burney. 

Ut'teranoe (ut’tdr-ans), n. The act of utter- 
ing; as, (a) a putting forth; disposal by 
sale or otherwise; circulation. ‘Victuals 
and many necessities . . . sure of utterance.’ 
Bacon, (b) Emission from the mouth; vocal 
expression; manner of speaking; expression; 
pronunciation. 

They . . . began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. Acts ii. 4. 

Many a man thinks admirably well who has a poor 
utterance. H'atts. 

Utterance t (ut't^r-ans), n. The last or 
utmost extremity; the bitter end; death. 

This battle was fought so farre forth to the utter- 
ance, that, after a wonderfull slaughter on both sides, 
when that their swordes and other weapons were 
spent, they buckled together with short daggers. 

Holinshed. 

Come, fate, into the lists, 

And champion me, to the utterance. Shak. 
[Equivalent to the common French phrase 
d outrance, to which the word probably 
owes its origin, though the spelling connects 
it with utter.] 

Utterer (ut't6r-6r), n. One who utters; as, 
(a) one who puts into circulation; as, an 
utterer oi base coin. (6) One who pronounces, 
speaks, discloses, or publishes. 'Utterers 
of secrets.' Spenser. 

UttereBte,t a. uttermost. Chaucer. 
UtterlesB (ut't^r-les), a. That cannot be 
uttered or expressed in words; unutterable; 
inexpressible. [Rare] 

He means to load 

His tongue with the full weight of utterless thought. 

Heats. 

Utterly (ut't6r-li), adv. To the full extent; 
fully; perfectly; totally; as, utterly debased; 
utterly lost to all sense of shame; it is 
utterly vain; utterly out of my j^wor. 

* Utterly tired with an employment so con- 
trary to his humour.' Clarendon. 


UttermOBt (nUtdr-mdst), a. Extreme ; be- 
ing in the furthest, greatest, or highest 
deOTee; utmost; as, the uttermost extent or 
end. 

Bereave me not . . . 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. Milton. 
Used also substantively, like utmost - the 
most that can be done; the highest, greatest, 
or furthest degree or effort; the utmost 
power or extent. 

He is also able to save them to the uttermost. 

Heb. vii. 25. 

He cannot have sufficient honour done unto him ; 
but the uttermost we can do we must. Hooker. 


UttreiLt To utter; to publish. Chaucer. 
U'Va (fi'va), n. [L., a grape.] In bot. a term 
applied to such succulent indehiscent fruits 
as nave a central placenta.— Um ursi, bear- 
berry (Arctostaphylos uva ursi). 

Uvate (ii'v&t), n. [L. uya, a grape.] A con- 
serve made of gra;^s. Simmonds. 

Uvea (fi'vd-a), n. [L. uva, a grape.] A name 
given by some anatomists to the choroid 
coat of the eye; by others to the black layer 
on the back paH of the iris: so called from 
resembling a grape skin. 

UveouB (n've-us), a. [L. uva, a grape.] 

1. Resembling a ^ape or a bunch of ^pes. 

2. Pertaining to the uvea, or black pigment 
on the back part of the iris. ‘ The uveous 
coat, or iris of the eye.’ Bay. 

Uvrou (u'vrouV n. See Euphroe. 

U’VUla (u'vu-la), n. [L., dim. of uva, a 
grape, the uvula.] The 
small conical fleshy 
substance which pro- 
jects from the middle 
of the soft palate, and 
hangs over the root of 
the tongue. It is com- 
posed of the common 
integuments of the 
mouth and of muscu- 
lar tissue, by the con- 
traction of which the 
uvula is elevated. It 
serves to fill up the 
gap which remains be- 
tween the arches of 
the palate, but its ex- 
act use is undeter- 
Interior of the Human mined. The WOOdcut 
Mouth. shows a, the uvula; 

b, palate; i, soft pa- 
late ; n, posterior arch of ditto ; c, tonsils ; 
X, pharynx; d, upper lip; e, under lip; t, 
tongue; r, frsenum linguce, or bridle of the 
tongue; oo, frtenum of upper and lower lips; 
m, molar teeth ; v, bicuspid teeth ; w, ca- 
nine teeth; z, incisor iocth. — Uvula spoon, 
a surgical instrument like a spoon, to be held 
just under the uvula, for the purpose of con- 
veying any substance into the cavity behind. 
Uvillar (fl'vQ-ier), a. Of or pertaining to 
the uvula; as, the uvular glands. 

Uvularly (Q'vd-ier-li), adv. With thickness 
of voice, utterance, or emission, as when 
the uvula is too long. ‘Number Two 
laughed (very uvularly)/ Dickens. 
U'warO’Wlte (u'va-rof-it), n. [After Uwarow, 
a Russian savant. ] Chrome-garnet, an em- 
erald-green variety of garnet, crystallizing 
in rhombic dodecahedrons. 

Uxorial (ug-z6'ri-al), a. [See Uxorious.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a wife or married 
woman. ‘ The beauty of wives, the uxorial 
beauty.’ Ld. Lyttou.—^ Same as Uxorious. 

Riccabocca . . . melted into absolute uxorial im- 
becility at the sight of that mute distress. 

Ld. Lytton. 

[Rare in both senses.] 

Uxoricide (ug-zor'i-sid), n. [L. uxor, uxoris, 
a wife, and coeao, to kill.] 1. The murder 
of a wife by her husband. —2. A husband 
who murders his wife. 

UxoriouB (ug-z6'ri-us}, a. [L. uxorius, from 
uxor, uxorts, a wife. ] Excessively or foolishly 
fond of a wife; doting on a wife. 

Toward his queen he was nothing uxorious, nor 
scarce indulgent. Bacon. 

Uxoriously (ug-zd'ri-us-li), adv. In an 
uxorious manner; with foolish or doting 
fondness for a wife. 

If thou art thus uxoriously inclin'd 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck. Dryden. 

UxoriousneBB (ug-zd'ri-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being uxorious; connubial 
dotage; foolish fondness for a wife. 

As of a prince whose manhood was all gone. 

And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 

Tennyson. 

Usema (tl'ze-ma), n. A linear measure in 
the Birman Empire; it is about twelve 
statute miles. 
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V, the twenty-second letter of the English 
alphabet, representing a labial or labio- 
dental consonant sound, produced by the 
junction of the upper teeth with the lower 
lip, as in pronouncing av, ev, or, vain. 
Its sound (which never varies) is accom- 
panied by the same position of the organs 
as that required for/, but v is uttered with 
voice, and is therefore called sonant, while 
/ is surd, or uttered with breath merely, 
^th V and/ are also continuous consonants, 
their sound being not checked at once (as 
in the case of j), t, &c.), and they also belong 
to the class of the spirants. As mentioned 
under U, v and u were formerly the same 
letter, but they have now as distinct uses 
as any two letters in the alphabet. The 
Roman letter v consonant was probably 
pronounced as a w: thus ver, spring, would 
be pronounced wer; vespa, a wasp, wegpa. 
This letter did not belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, and its sound is believed to 
have been represented by/, but appears to 
have occurred only between two vowel8(a8 in 
heofon, heaven). At the beginning of words 
/regularly kept its own sound, and this ex- 
plains how at the present day scarcely any 
of the English words that begin with v are 
Teutonic (vat, vane, and vixen are excep- 
tions), though V is common enough in the 
body of words, as in have, leave, live, heaven, 
<fec. Almost all English words with initial 
V, therefore, are of Romance origin, the 
letter having entered our alphabet from the 
French. The giving of the v sound to / also 
illustrates the change of consonant in the 
plural of such words as thief, thieves, wolf, 
wolves, life, lives. In the dialect of Southern 
England v commonly takes the place of /. 
In spelling this letter is never final (though 
its sound often is), nor is it ever doubled. 
See also U. —As a numeral, V stands for 6. 
—In music, V. S. stands for volta subito, 
turn over (the leaf) quickly.— In her. V. is 
used to express vert or green, in the tricking 
or drawing of arms with a pen and ink. 

Va (vil). [It.] In music, go on; continue; 
as, va crescendo, go on increasing the 
strength of tone; va rallentando, continue 
dragging the time. 

Vacance (va'kans), n. [Fr. vacance, vacancy; 
in pi. vacations, holidays. The Scotch word 
is usually treated as a plural. See Vacant. ] 
Vacation; recess of a court or school; holi- 
days, especially harvest or summer holidays. 
[Scotch.] 

Vacancy (va'kan-si), n. (See Vacant.] 

1, The quality or state of being vacant, 
empty, or unoccupied; emptiness; freedom 
from employment; leisure; idleness; list- 
lessness. 

All dispositions to itllene.ss or vacancy, even before 
they are habits, arc dangerous. * IVotton. 

2. That which is vacant or unoccupied ; as, 

(a) empty space; outward space, conveying 
no impression to the eye ; vacuity ; as, to 
gaze on vacancy. 

Alas, how is’t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy t Shak. 

(b) A space between objects or things; an 
intermediate space; a gap; a chasm; as, a 
vacancy between two buildings; the va>- 
cancies between words in writing or print- 
ing. (c) An interval of time not devoted to 
the ordinary duties or business of life ; un- 
occupied, unemployed, or leisure time; 
holiday time; vacation; relaxation. ‘No 
interim, not a minute’s vacancy.' Shak. 

Those little vacancies from toils arc sweet. 

Dry den. 

An industrious husbandman, tradesman, scholar, 
will never want bu.siness for occasional vacancies 
and horac subcisivee. Sir M. Hale. 

(d)An unoccupied or unfilled post, position, 
or office; a post, situation, or office destitute 
of a person to dll it; as, a vacancy/ in the 
Judicial bench, in a parish, in a school, or 
the like. 

Vacant (valcant), a. (L. vacans, vacantis, 
ppr. of vaco, to be empty, to be free from 
or devoid of something, to have leisure; 
connections doubtful.] 1. Having no con- 
tents; empty; unfilled; void; as, a vacant 
^ace; a vacant room. ^ Vacant garments.' 
Shak. ‘Being of these virtues vacant.' Shak. 


‘ A vacant seat prepared for the commodore. ' 
Anson. 

There i.s no fire.side, howsoe'er defended. 

But has one vacant chair. Longfellow. 

2. Not occupied or filled with an incumbent, 
possessor, or official; unoccupied. ‘ Special 
dignities which vacant lie for thy h^st use 
and wearing.' Shak. ‘They allowed the 
throne vacant.' Swift. — 3. Not engaged 
with business or care; unemployed; unoc- 
cupied; free; as, vacant hours. ‘ Those who 
are vacant from the att’airs of the world.' 
Dr. H. More. ‘ Faca?it moments.’ Addison. 
4. Free from thought; not given to thinking, 
study, reflection, or the like; thoughtless; 
inane. ‘The loud laugh that spi^e the 
vacant mind.' Goldsmith.— b. In law, aban- 
doned; having no heir; as, vacant effects or 
goods. — Vacant succession, a succession 
which is claimed by no one, or the heir to 
which is unknown. — S yn. Empty, unfilled, 
unoccupied, void, unemployed, free, un- 
encumbered, uncrowded, idle, thoughtless, 
inane. 

Vacate (va-kat'), v.t. pret. & pp. vacated; 
ppr. vacating. [See Vacant.] 1. To make 
vacant; to cause to be empty; to quit the 
occupancy or possession of; to leave empty 
or unoccupied; as, James II. vacated the 
throne.— 2. To annul; to make void; to make 
of no authority or validity ; as, to vacate a 
commission ; to vacate a chai ter. ‘ That 
after-act, vacating the authority of the pre- 
ceding. ’ Eikon Basilike. ‘ Would not vacate 
the reasoning.’ Daley.— Z. To defeat; to put 
an end to. 

He vacates my revenge. Dryden. 

Vacation (va-ka'shon), n. [Fr. vacation, 
from L. vacatio. See VACATE ] 1. The act 
of vacating; (a) the act of leaving without 
an occupant; as, the vacation of an office. 
(b) The act of making void, vacant, or of no 
validity; as, the vacation of a charter —2. A 
space of time, or a condition, in which there 
is an intermission of a stated employment 
or procedure; stated interval in a round of 
duties; holidays; as, specifically, (a) in law, 
temporary cessation of judicial proceedings; 
the space of time between the end of one 
term and the beginning of the next; recess; 
non-term. 

Why should not conscience have vacation 
As well as other courts o’ th’ nation? Hudibras. 


(b) The intermission of the regular studies 
or a college, school, or other educational 
institution, when the students have a recess; 
holidays; as, the summer vacation. — 3. 'The 
time when an office is unoccupied, especi- 
ally when a see or other spiritual dignity is 
vacant— 4. t Time not disposed of; leisure 
time. 

So taken up with what they endured, they had no 
vacation largely to relate their own or others' suffer- 
ings. Fuller. 

Vaccary (vak'a-ri), n. [L.L. vaccarium, 
from L. vacca, a cow.] An old provincial 
term for a cow-house, dairy, or a cow-pas- 
ture. Ilalliwell. 

Vaccina (vak-sl'na), n. Same as Vaccinia. 
Dunglison. 

Vaccinate (vak'si-nat). V. t nrct. A pp. vac- 
cinated; ppr. vaccinating. [L. vaccinus, per- 
taining to a cow, from vacca, a cow.] To 
inoculate with the cow-pox by means of 
vaccine matter or lymph taken directly or 
indirectly from the cow for the purpose of 
procuring Immunity from small-pox or of 
mitigating its attacL 

Vaccination (vak-si-na'shon), n. The act of 
vaccinating; the art or practice of inoculat- 
ing persons with the cow-pox, either directly 
or indirectly, for the purpose of securing 
them from the contagion of sraall-pox, 'I'he 
indirect method of vaccination by lymph 
taken from a pustule caused by previou.s vac- 
cination in a healthy child is the most com- 
mon. Dr. Jenner was the first who showed 
the beneficial effects of vaccination, which, 
in a great proportion of instances, confers a 
complete security against small-pox. Even 
in those cases where the small-pox does oc- 
cur after vaccination it is generally divested 
of its more formidable characters. Repeated 
vaccinations, with intei’vals of several years, 
are believed to increase the security. In 


England the vaccination of all children, ex- 
cepting those in an unhealthy or otherwise 
unfit condition, is compulsory within three 
months after birth ; in Scotland the time 
extends to six months. See COW-I’OX, also 
Inoculation. 

Vaccinator (vak'si-nat-Sr), 7i. One who vac- 
cinates. 

Vaccine (vak'sin), a. [L. vaccinus, from 
vacca, a cow.] Pertaining to cows; derived 
from cows; as, the vaccine disease or cow- 
pox —FacctJie matter, the lymph contained 
in the pustules produced by vaccination or 
derived from vesicles on the udder of the 
cow. See Cow-POX. 

Vaccinia (vak-sin'i-a), n. [See Vaccine.] 
Cow-pox. 

Vacclnlacese (vak'si-ni-a"se-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of monopetalous exogens, consisting 
of shrubby plants, with aqueous juice8,round 
or angled stems and branches, alteniate sim- 
ple leaves, with a solitary or racemose Inflor- 
escence, the flowers regular and united; the 
fruit is a berry, four or five celled, few or 
many seeded. The species are natives of 
North America, where they are abundant; 
in Europe they occur sparingly, but they 
are not uncommon in mountainous dis- 
tricts. The properties of the order closely 
resemble those of Ericacese, with which, 
indeed, Vacciniacese have much in common, 
being mainly distinguished by the inferior 
ovary and epigynous stamens. The bark 
and leaves of many of the species are as- 
tringent, slightly tonic, and stimulating. The 
berries of many are eaten under the names 
of cranberry, whortleberry, Ac, Several 
species are elegant garden shrubs, as those 
belonging to the genus Gaylussacia. The 
typical genus is Vacciniurn, 

Vacclnlst (vak'sin-ist), n. A vaccinator. 
Dunglison. 

Vacclllluin(vak-8in'i-um),n. [L. ,the whortle- 
berry.] A genus of plants, nat. order Vac- 
ciniacefe, of which it is the type. The spe- 
cies, of which about 100 have been de- 
scribed, are shrubs, producing berries which 
are generally eatable, and are known by the 
common names of 
bilberries, whortle- 
berries, cranber- 
ries, &c. 'I'he fol- 
lowing are natives 
of Britain: V. Myr- 
fillus, the common 
bilbeiry or blae- 
iierry ; V. uligino- 
svm, great bilberry 
or bog whortle- 
berry ; r. Vitis idiea, 
red whortleberry 
or cow-berry ; V. 
Oxycoccos, marsh 
whortlobeiTy or 
cranberry, the ber- 
ries of which made 
into tarts are much 
esteemed. This last, a pretty little trailing 
bog plant, with slender stems, pink flowers, 
and bright red berries, is sometimes con- 
sidered the type of a distinct genus, Oxy- 
coccos. V. starnineurn and V. corymbosurn, 
swamp blueberry, are natives of North Ame- 
rica. 

Vaclier (vk-sha'), n. [Fr. vaeher, from 
vache, L. vacca. a cow.) In America, a 
name sometimes given to a cattle keeper 
or vaquero. See VAqiiEHO. 

Vachery (vash'er-i), n. I A provincial word. 
Fr. vaeher ie. See Vacheu.J 1. A pen or 
inclosure for cows. — ■ 2. A dairy. — 8. A 
place-name for farms. 

Vachery (the ch with its French sound) is the name 
of several farms in different parts of England. 

Latham. 

VacUlancy (vas'll-lan-si), n. [From L. va- 
cUlo, to waver. See Vacillate.] A state of 
vacillating or wavering; vacillation; incon- 
stancy. ‘That vaciUa7icy \n human souls.’ 
Dr. U. More. [Rare.] 

Vaclllant(va8'il-lant), a. Vacillating; fluctu- 
ating; unsteady. [Rare.] 

Vacillate (vasll-lfit), v.i. pret. Ann. vacil- 
lated; ppr. vacillating. ?L. vaculo, vacil- 
latum, to sway to and fro; connections 
doubtful; probably not allied to E. wag, 



yaccintum Myrtillus (Bil- 
berry). 
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waggle. ] 1. To waver; to move one way and 
the other; to reel or stagger. 

But whilst it (a spheroid) turns upon an axis that 
is not pemianent ... it is always liable to shift and 
vacillate from one axis to another. Paley. 

2. To fluctuate in mind or opinion; to waver; 
to be unsteady or inconstant. 

VacUlatlng (vas'il-lat-in^, p. and a. l. Mov- 
ing so as to vacillate. —2. Unsteady in opinion 
or resolution; inclined to fluctuate. Milman. 
VaclUatingly (vas'il-lat-ing-li), adv. In a 
vacillating manner; unsteadily. 
Vacillation (vas-il-la'shon), ii. [Fr. vacilla- 
tion, from L. vacillatio, from vacillo. See 
Vacillate.] l. The act of vacillating; a 
wavering; a moving one way and the other; 
a reeling or staggering. 

They (the bones of the feet) are put in action by 
every slip or vacillation of the body. Paley. 

2. Vacillating conduct; fluctuation of mind; 
unsteadiness; change from one object to 
another; inconstancy. ‘No remainders of 
doubt, no vacillation.' Bp. Hall. 

By your variety and vacillation you lost the accept- 
able time of the first grace. Bacon. 

Vacillatory (vas'il-la-to-ri), a. Inclined to 
vacillate; wavering; vacillating; uncertain. 

‘ Such vacillatory accounts of affairs of state. ’ 
Roger North. [Rare.] 

Vacoa (va-ko'a), n. A species of screw- 
pine (f*andanu8 utilia) abounding in the 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, whoso 
leaf-fibre is made into sacks for colonial 
produce. 

Vacuate (vak'fl-at), v.t. pret. & pp. vacu- 
ated; ppr. vacuating. [L. vacuo, vacuatmn, 
to empty, from vacuus, empty.] To make 
empty; to evacuate. [Rare.] 
Vacuatlon(vak-u-a'8hon), n. [See Vaouate.] 
The act of emptying; evacuation. [Rare ] 
VacuiBt (vak'u-ist), n. One who holds the 
doctrine of a vacuum in nature: opposed to 
a pianist. 

Those spaces which the vacieixts would have to be 
empty because they are manifestly devoid of air the 
t)lcni.sts do not prove replenished with subtle matter. 

Boyle. 

Vacuity (va-ku'i-ti), n. [L. vacuitas, from 
mcMMS, empty, kkin vacant, vacate.] 1. The 
state of being vacuous, empty, or unttlled; 
emptiness. 

Hunger is such a state of vacuity as to require a 
fresh supply. Arbuthnot. 

2. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or occupied 
with an invisible fluid only; vacuum. 

A vacuity is interspersed among the particles of 
matter. Bentley. 

3. Want of reality; inanity; nihility. 

If they’ll run behind the glass to catch at it their 
expectations will meet with vacuity and emptiness. 

Glnnville, 

4. Freedom from mental exertion; thought- 
lessness; listlessness; vacancy. ‘A patient 
people, much given to slumber and va- 
cuity, and but little troubled with the dis- 
ease of thinking.' W. Irving. —5. Absence 
of intelligence in look or countenance; ex- 
pression showing want of tliought or intel- 
ligence. 

Vacuna (va-ku'na), n. [From vaco, to be at 
leisure.] In Latin myth, the goddess of 
rural leisure, to whom husbandmen sacri- 
ficed at the close of harvest. She was espe- 
cially a deity of the Sabines. 

Vacuolated (vak'u-6-lat-ed), a. Full of 
vacuoles or small air-cavities. 

Vacuolation (vak'u-6-la"8hon), 7i. The 
multiplication of vacuoles or air-cells which 
takes place in the process of the develop- 
ment of an organism from the germ-seen 
also in the adult state of many Protozoa. 
Vacuole (vak'u-61), n. [A dim. from vacuum. ] 
A minute cell or cavity in the tissue of 
organisms, as in the Protozoa. According 
to Beale, vacuoles are little cavities in the 
tissues of plants and animals in which the 
living, forming, or germinal matter, called 
bioplasm, exists. 

Vacuous (vak'Oi-us), a. [L. vacuus. See 
Vacuum.] Empty; unfilled; void; vacant. 

Boundless the deep, because I AM who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. Milton. 

VacuOUBUeSB (vak'fl-us-nes), n. The state 
of being vacuous or empty. W. Montague. 
Vacuum (vak'ii-um), n. pi. Vacuums 
(vak'ft-umz), or sometimes Vacua (vak'u-a). 
[L., an empty space, a void or vacuity, neut. 
sing, of vacuus, empty; akin vacant, vaca- 
tion, &c.] Space empty, or space devoid 
of all matter or body. Whether there is 
such a thing as an absolute vacuum in 
nature is a question which has been much 
controverted. The existence of a vacuum 
was maintained by the Pythagoreans, Epi- 


cureans, and Atomists; but it was denied by 
the Peripatetics, who asserted that ‘ nature 
abhors a vacuum.' The modem theyy, which 
seems to be warranted by experience, is that 
an absolute vacuum cannot exist, the subtle 
medium known as ether being believed to be 
everywhere present. In a less strict sense a 
vacuum (more or less perfect) is said to be 
produced when air is more or less completely 
removed from an inclosed space, such as 
the receiver of an air-pump, a portion of a 
barometric tube, «fec. In the receiver of the 
air-pump the vacuum can only be partial, as 
the exhaustion is limited by the remaining 
air not having sufficient elasticity to raise 
the valves. The Torricellian vacuum, that 
is, the space above the mercury in a carefully 
manipulated barometer tube, is more nearly 
perfect in this respect, but the space is to 
some extent filled with the vapour of mer- 
cury. If, however, an air-pump receiver, 
filled with pure carbonic acid gas (so as to 
expel the air), be exhausted, a small vessel 
containing moist caustic potash, and another 
containing concentrated sulphuric acid, hav- 
ing been previously introduced, the remain- 
ing carbonic acid is taken up and a vacuum 
produced so nearly absolute that the electric 
spark fails to pass through it. 
Vacuum-brake (vak'u-um-brak),n. A brake 
operated by steam, used in connection with 
railway carriages, &c., in which the power 
employed is the pressure of the atmosphere 
produced by creating a vacuum. 
Vacuum-gau|[e (vak'u-um-gaj), n. An in- 
strument for indicating difference between 
the external atmospheric pressure and the 
pressure inside a partially exhausted vessel, 
such as a steam-boiler which has become 
cold and in which the steam has condensed, 
the receiver of an air-pump, &c. E. H. 
Knight. 

Vacuum-pan (vak'u-um-pan), n. A vessel 
for boiling saccharine juices in a partial 
vacuum during the process of sugar-making. 
It is usually spheroidal in shape, and is 
made in two segmental or semi-globular 
portions. The vapour from the boiling juice 
rises into the dome at the top, when it is 
removed by a pump or condenser. The ad- 
vantages of this vessel over the old pans are 
that the quality and quantity of the crystal- 
lizable sugar are raised, a smaller proportion 
of grape-sugar or molasses being produced. 
E. H. Knight. 

Vacuum-pump (vak'a-um-pump), n. A 
pump connected with the boiler of a marine 
steam-engine for pumping out the air and 
so creating a vacuum, whereupon the sea- 
water flows in from the pressure of the at- 
movsphere. 

Vacuum-tube (vak'a-um-tul)), n. A tube 
employed to examine the effects of a dis- 
charge of electricity through air or gas rare- 
fied or exhausted to the required degree. 
The most striking phenomenon is the mag- 
nificent coloured light with which the tube 
is filled, the colour of the light being differ- 
ent at the positive and negative electrodes, 
and varying with the gas through which the 
discharge is passed. Thus, in common air 
it is purple or red at the positive end, blue 
or yiolet at the negative; in hydrogen, it 
is greenish -blue. It is by means of the 
vacuum-tube that the Rontgen-rays have 
been discovered and utilized. 

Vadet (vad), v.i. [A form of fade. As to 
change of/ to v see V.j l. To pass away; to 
vanish; to depart. 

When he departed, the onelie shield, defense, and 
comfort of the commonwealth was vaded and gone. 

Holiusited. 

2. To fade; to wither. ‘Fair flower, untimely 
plucked, soon vaded.' Shak. 

There the sweet flowers of delight vade away in 
that .season out of our heart, as the leaves fall from 
the trees after harvest. Southey. 

Vade-mecum (va'de-me'kum), n. [L., go 
with me.] A book or other thing that a 
person carries with him as a constant com- 
Jianion; a manual; a pocket companion. 
Vadlmonyt (vad'i-mo-ni), n. [L., vadimo- 
nium, from vas, vadis, a surety.] In old law, 
a bond or pledge to appear before a judge 
on a certain day. 

Vadium (va'di-um), n. [From L. vas, vadis, 
a surety, Wil.] In 5co<« fait?, a wad; apledge 
or surety.- radium rnorfMum, a mortgage. 
— Vadiutn vivum, a living pledge. 

VafrouB (va'frus), a. [L. vafer, sly, cunning. ] 
Crafty ; cunning. ‘ Vafrous tricks.' Fel- 
tham. 

Vagabond (vag'a-bond), a. [Fr. vagabond, 
from L. vagabundus, wandering to and fro. 


from vagar, to wander; same root as veho, to 
carry, and as E. wago7i.] 1. Wandering; 
moving from place to place without any 
settled habitation. ‘ Vagabo7id exile.' Shak. 
2. Floating about without any certain direc- 
tion; driven to and fro. • Like to a vagabond 
rtag upon the stream.’ Shak.-B. Pertain- 
ing to a vagabond or worthless stroller. 
Vagabond (vag'a-bond), 71. l.t One without 
a settled home ; one going from place to 
place; a wanderer; a vagrant. [Not neces- 
sarily in u bad sense. ] 

Reduced, like Hannibal, to seek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down, 

A vagabond in Afric. Addison. 

2. An idle worthless stroller from place to 
place without fixed habitation or visible 
means of earning an honest livelihood ; hence, 
in law, an idle, worthless vagrant. See Va- 
grant. 

You are a vagabond and no true traveller. Shah. 

S. An idle, worthless fellow; a scamp; a ras- 
cal. [Colloq.] 

Vagabond (vag'a-bond), v.i. To wander 
about in an idle manner; to play the vaga- 
bond : with an indefinite it (comp, vaga- 
bondize). C. Reade. 

I Vagabondage (vag'a-bond-aj), n. The state 
or condition of a vagabond; as, to live in 
vagabondage. M‘Culloch. 

VagabondlBm (vag'a-bond-izm), n. The 
ways or habits of a vagabond; vagabondage. 
Vagabondize (vag'a-bond -iz), v.t. To wan- 
der like a vagabond : with an indefinite it 
‘ Vagaho7idizmg it all over Holland.' C. 
Reade. 

Vagabondryt (vag'a-bond-ri), n. Vagabond- 
age. Cotgrave. 

Vagal (va’gal), a. In anat pertaining to the 
vagus or pneumogastric nerve. 

Vaganoyt (va'gan-si), 71. 1 . Vagrancy.— 
2. Extravagance. Milto7i. 

Vagantes (va-gan'tez), 7i. pi. [L. vagans, va- 
gantis, ppr. of vagor, to wander. ] A tribe 
of spiders having no fixed place of residence 
except at the period of ovijmsition. 
VagarlouB (va-ga'ri-us), a. Having vagaries; 
whimsical; capricious. 

VagariBb. (va-ga'rish), a. Wandering; given 
to vagaries. 

His eyes were oft vagarish. Dr. Wolcot. 
Vagary (va-ga'ri), n. [Probably from the 
verb vagary, and that from It. vagare, to 
wander about, from L. vagari, to wander 
(whence vagabo7id, &c.), or it may be di- 
rectly from the Latin.] l.f A wandering or 
strolling. 

The jieople called Phoenices jjave thcmselve.s to 
long vagaries, and continual viages by sea. 

Bantaby Rich. 

2. A wandering of the thoughts; a wild 
freak; a whim; a whimsical purpose. ‘A 
most extravagant vagary.' Beau. Jc Fl. 

‘ The vagaries of a child.’ Spectator. 

They chang’d their minds, 

Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell. Milton. 

Vagary t (va-ga'ri), v.i. [See the noun.] To 
gild; to range. ‘To wander, vagary, gad, 
range.' Cotgrave. 

Vagatlont ( va-ga'shon), n. [L. vaga Ho, from 
vagor, to wander, ] A wandering ; a roving 
about. 

Vaglentt (va'ji-ent), a. [L. vagiens, vagie7i- 
tis, ppr. of vagio, to cry like a child. ] Crying 
like a child. ‘ Vagient infancy.' Hr. H. 
Moi'c. 

Vagina (va-ji'na), 7i. [L., a sheath.] 1. In 
a7iat. a name extended to many parts which 
serve as sheaths or envelopes to other parts; 
specifically, a cylindrical canal 5 or 6 Inches 
long situated within the pelvis of the female, 
between the bladder and the rectum, and 
communicating by one extremity with the 
vulva, and by the other with the womb, the 
neck of which it embraces.— 2. In hot the 
sheath formed by the convolution of a flat 
petiole round a stem, as in glasses.— 3, In 
arch, the upper part of the sbnft of a ter- 
minus, from which the bust or figure seems 
to issue or arise. 

Vaginal (va- ji'nal or vaj'i-nal), a. [L. vagina, 
a sheath. See Wain.] 1. Pertaining to a 
sheath or resembling a sheath; as, avagmal 
membrane.— 2. In anat pertaining to the 
vagina. 

Vaglnant (va-ji'uant), a. In bot sheathing; 
as, a vagvna7it leaf, one investing the stem 
or branch by its base, which has the form 
of a tube. 

Vaglnata (va-jl'na-ta), 71. pi [L, vagina, a 
sheath.] The sheathed polyps; an order of 
polyps, comprising those inclosed in a cal- 
careous or horny polypary. 
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Vaglnate (va-Ji'-uatX n. One of the Vagi- 

VaEinate, Vacillated (va-ji'nat, va-Ji'nat- 
edT, a. In hot. sheathed; invested by the 
tubular base of the leaf, as a stem. 
Vag^opennoua ( va-jrnd-pen"u8 ), a. [ L. 
vagina, a sheath, and penna, a feather. ] 
Sheath-winged; having the wings covered 
with a hard case or sheath, as some insects. 
Vacinala, Va^ule (va-Jin'u-la, vaJ'in-Ql), 
n. [L. vaginula, dim. of vagina, a sheath. ] 
Jn hot (a) the sheath at the base of the seta 
of an um-mosB. (b) One of the tubular 
florets in composite flowers. 

VfWOUSt (va'giis), a. [L. vagus, wandering ] 
V^dering; unsettled. Ayliffe. 

Vagrancy (va'gran-si), n. 1. A state of wan- 
dering without a settled home. [Not neces- 
sarily in a bad sense.] 

Did he spend his days in continual labour, in rwt- 
less travel, in endless vagrancy, going about doing 
good. Barrow. 

2. The life and condition of being a vagrant 
in ordinary sense. In law, the name given 
to a very miscellaneous class of offences 
against public police and order. See Va- 
grant. 

Vagrant (va'grant), a. [Formerly vagarant. 
Norm, vagarant, O.Fr. vagant, from L. va- 
gari, to wander, to stray. ] 1. Wandering 
from place to place without any settled 
habitation. ' ra^ranf through all the world.’ 
May. 

An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on 
Through dusty ways, in storm, from door to door, 

A vagrant merchant bent beneath his load. 

Wordsworth. 

2. Pertaining to one who wanders; unsettled; 
as, a vagrant life. Macaulay.— 3. Moving 
without any certain direction. ‘ These same 
dark curls blown vagrant in the wind. ’ Keats. 
Vagrant (va'grant), n. 1. A wanderer; one 
without a settled home or habitation. Bar- 
row. — 2. An idle wanderer or stroller; a 
vagabond; a tramp: now the ordinary mean- 
ing. 

Vagrants and outlaws shall offend thy view. Prior. 
In law, the word vagrant has a much more 
extended meaning than that assigned to it 
in ordinary language, and in its application 
the notion of wandering is almost lost. In the 
English statutes vagrants are divided into 
three grades: (a) idle and disorderly persons, 
or such as, while able to maintain themselves 
and families, neglect to do so ; unlicensed 
pedlars or chapmen, beggars, common pros- 
titutes, (fee.; all such persons being liable to 
a month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 
(b) Rogues and vagabonds, or such as have 
been convicted of being idle and disorderly 
persons, and have been found guilty of a 
repeated offence, fortune-tellers and other 
like impostors, persons gambling and betting 
in public, persons having no visible occupa- 
tion, and unable to give a good account of 
themselves, &c. ; such persons being liable 
to three months’ impnsonment with hard 
labour, (c) Incorrigible rogues, or such as 
have been convicted as rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and are guilty of the repetition of 
the offence, persons breaking out of legal 
confinement, &c. ; all such persons being 
liable to twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, whipping being added at the 
option of the judge. 

Vagrantly (va'grant-ll), adv. In a vagrant, 
wandering, unsettled manner. [Rare.] 
VaKT^tneBB (va'gnmt-nes), n. The state 
of Deing vagrant; vagrancy. [Rare.] 

Vague (vag), a. [Fr. vague, from L. vagus, 
wandering. See Vagabond.] l.f Wander- 
ing; vagrant; vagabond. 

Gray encourag’cd his men to set upon the vague 
villains, good neither to live peaceabW, nor to fight. 

Sir y. Hayivard, 

I was as vague as solit.iry dove 

Nor knew that nests were built. treats. 

2. Unsettled as regards meaning, scope, or 
the like; unfixed; undetermined; indefinite; 
not clear; hazy; uncertain; doubtful. ‘ Vague 
Ideas. ’ Locke.— 3. Proceeding from no known 
authority; flying; uncertain; as, a vague 
report. 

I have read in some old marvellous tale 
Some legend strange and vague. 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. Longfellow. 

Vaguet (vagX n. 1. A wandering.— 2. A va- 

(vag), v.i. To wander; to stroll; to 
roam. ‘To and range abroad.’ Hol- 
land. 

Vaguely (vag^i), adv. In a vague, uncertain, 
unsettled manner; without definiteness, 
clearness, or distinctness. 


VagueneBB fyag'nes), n. The state of being 
vague, indeflnite, unsettled, or uncertain ; 
want of jsleamess; ambiguousness; haziness. 

His speculations have none of that vagueness 
which is tlic common fault of political philosophy. 

Macaulay. 

VagUB (va'gus), n. [L. vagus, wandering, 
from its course.] The pneumogastric nerve 
or nerves. 

Vahea (vaTie-a), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Apocynacete. V. gummOera, a spe- 
cies found in Madagascar, is said to 3 deld an 
excellent kind of caoutchouc. 

Vaik ( vak ), v.i. To become vacant ; to be 
vacant; to be unoccupied. [Scotch.] 

Vail (val), n. and v. Same as Veil. See Veil. 
Vallt (val), v.t. [Abbrev. from O.E. avale, 
avail, from Fr. avaler, to let down, from L. 
ad, to, and vallis, a valiev.] 1. To let or cast 
down; to lower; to let fall; to take off. 

Fail your regard 

Upon a wronged. I’d fain have said, a maid. Shah. 

When as vailed was her lofty crest 
Her golden locks . . . themselves adown display 
And raught unto her hecles. S^nser. 

2. To let down, lower, or take off, in token 
of respect or submission. ‘ Did vail their 
crowns to his supremacy.’ Shak. ‘And 
Greece itself vail to our English voice.’ 
Chapman. ‘Without vailing his bonnet. ’ Sir 
W. Scott. 

Certain of the Turk’s gallies, which would not vail 
their tops.ails. the Venetians fiercely as.sailed. 

Knolles. 

3. To let sink, as through fear, * That furious 
Scot ’gan vail his stomach.’ Shak. 

Vallt (val), v.i. To yield or recede; to give 
place; to show respect by yielding, uncover- 
ing, or otherwise. 

Thy convenience must vail to thy neighbour’s ne- 
cessity. South. 

Vallt (val), n. Submission; descent; decline. 
Vail (val), v.i. [An abbrev. of avail.} To 
profit. [Poetical.] 

Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 

Where the seven spears of Wedderbume, 

Their men in battle order .set. Sir //'. Scott. 

Vail (val), n. [From avail, profit, advan- 
tage.] l.t Profit; proceeds. 

My hou.se is as 'twere the cave where the young 
outlaw hoards the stolen vails of his occupation. 

Chapman. 

2.t An unlooked or casnal acquisition; a 
windfall. Tooke.—3. Money given to servants 
by a visitor. 

They (the lackeys) guzzled, devoured, debauched, 
cheated, played cards, bullied visitors for vails. 

Thackeray, 

Vailert (val'6r), n. One who vails; one who 
yields from respect. 

He is high in his own imagination . , . when he 
goes he looks who looks; if he finds not a good store 
of vailers he conies home stiff. Sir T. Overkury. 

Valmuret (va'mur), n. See Vauntmure. 
Vain (van), a. [Fr. vain, vain, fruitless, 
empty, vainglorious. &c., from L. vanua, 
empty, void; probably from same root as E 
to wane, want.} 1. Having no real value or 
importance ; unsubstantial ; empty ; idle ; 
trivial; worthless; unsatisfying. ‘ Vain wis- 
dom all, and false philosophy.^ Milton. 

Every man walketh in a vain show. Ps. xxxix. 6. 
Vaifi |>omp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 

Shak. 

2. Producing no good result; destitute of 
force or etflcacy; fruitless; Ineffectual; use- 
less. 

Give us help in tlie time of trouble : for vain is the 
help of man. ?•>. lx. ii. 

Let no man si>e.'ifc again 
To alter this, fur cuun^cl is but vain. Shak. 

Comparatively seldom said of concrete 
objects. ‘ How these vain weak nails may 
tear a passage.’ Shak. — 8. Light-minded; 
foolish; silly. ‘ As school-maids change their 
name by vain though apt affection. ’ Shak. 

4. Proud of petty things or of trifling attain- 
ments; elated with a mgh opinion of one’s 
own accomplishments, or with things more 
showy than valuable; having a morbid crav- 
ing for the admiration or applause of others; 
puffed up; inflated; conceited; as, to be 
vain of one’s fine clothes. 

Vain men delight In telling what honours have 
been done them, what great company they have 
kept, and the like, by which they plainly confess that 
these honours were more than tlieir due, and such 
as their friends would not believe if they had not 
been told; whereas a man truly proud thinks the 
honours below his merit, and scorns to boast. S7v0. 

6. Showy; ostentatious. 

Load some vaitt church with old theatric state. 

Pope. 

—In vain, to no purpose; without effect; in- 
effectually. 

In vain they do worship me. Mat. xv. 9. 
Providence and nature never did atmhit^ in vain. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 


Shakspere has for vain in the same sense. 
—To take the name of Ood in vain, to use 
the name of God with levity or profaneness. 
Syn. Empty, trivial, worthless, unsatisfy- 
ing, fruitless, ineffectual, useless. Idle, un- 
real, void, shadowy, delusive, unimportant, 
proud, conceited, inflated, showy, ostenta- 
tious, false, deceitful. 

VaingloriouB (v&n-glb'rl-us), a. 1. Feeling 
vainglory ; vain to excess of one’s own 
achievements; elated beyond due measure; 
boastful. 

Vainglorious mhn . . . 

In his light wings is lifted up to sky. Spetiser. 

Yet to glory aspires 

Vainglorious, and through infamy seeks fame. 

Milton. 

2. Indicating or proceeding from vainglory; 
founded on vanity; boasting. ‘ Vainglorious 
vaunts.’ Hackluyt. ‘ Arrogant and eain- 
flrZortou# expression.’ Sir M. Hale. 

valngloxlOUBly (van-gl6'ri-us-li), adv. With 
vainglory or empty pride. Milton. 

Vainglory (van-gl6'ri), n. Glory, pride, or 
boa^fulnesB that is vain or empty; tendency 
to unduly exalt one’s self or one’s own per- 
formances; vanity, especially such as leads 
a person to endeavour to make a show; vain 
pomp or show. 

Vaine-glorie is for to have pompe and dclit in his 
temporal highnesse, and glorie him in his worldly 
estate. Chaucer. 

He hath nothing of vainglory, but yet kept state 
and majesty to the height. Bacon. 

Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory. 

Phil. ii. 3. 

Vainly (van'li), adv. In a vain manner; 
as, (a) without effect; to no purpose; inef- 
fectually; in vain. ‘ Benefit no further than 
vainly longing.’ Shak. 

In weak complaints yoM vainly waste yoiir breath. 

Dry den. 

(b) In an inflated or conceited manner; 
proudly; arrogantly ; as, to strut about 
vainly, (c) Idly; foolishly; unreasonably. 
‘At random from the truth, vainly ex- 
pressed. ’ Shak. 

ValnneBB (van'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
vain; inefficacy; ineffectualness; as, the 
vainneMoi efforts.— 2. Empty pride; vanity. 

‘ Free from vainness and self-glorious pride.’ 
Shak. 

Valr (v&r), n. [O.Fr. vair, from L. varius, 
various, variegated. ] An old name for a kind 
of fur, no doubt originally a particoloured 
fur. In her. one of the 
furs, composed of sepa- 
rate pieces, silver and 
blue (argent and azure), 
cut to resemble littio 
shields, or (it is said) the 
flower of the campanula, 
and opposed to each 
other in rows. WJien of 
different colours these 
are specified and de- 
scribed vairt^ or vairy, e.g. vairy argent and 
vert. Counter-vair differs from vair by hav- 
ing the bells or cups arranged base against 
base, and point against point. 

Vair, a fur ranking with ermine and sable amongst 
the most highly-prized of the many used for the lining 
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or trimming of mantles, gowns, and other articles of 
apparel in tlie middle ages, it is said to have been 
the skin of a species of squirrel (.some say weasel), 
gray on the back, and white on the throat and belly. 

Plane hi. 

Valr4, Vairy (va'ra, va'ri), a. In her. see 
Vair. 

Valseshlka (vl-sa'shi-ka), n. The second of 
the two great divisions of the Nyaya system 
of Hindu philosophy, and supposed to be a 
later development of it, differing from it 
principally by its doctrine of atomic Indi- 
vidualities {viseshas), whence the name. 

ValBhnava (Vl-shna'va), n. Lit. a wor- 
shipper of Vishnu. The Vaishnavas fonn 
one of the great divisions into which Brah- 
manism is divided, characterized by belief 
In the supremacy of Vishnu over the other 
gods of the Trimurtl. This division is again 
broken up into subordinate sects named 
after respective founders. 

Valsya (vis'ya), n. A member of the third 
caste among the Hindus, comprehending 
merchants, traders, and cultivators. The 
vaisyas comprise the bulk of the Aryan 
population of India, after deducting the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas or the priestly 
and wairior castes. 

Vaivode (vft'v6d), n. See Waywode. 

Vakeel (va-kdV), n. In the East Indies, an 
ambasBMor or agent sent on a special com- 
mission, or residing at a court; a native at- 
torney; a native Indian law-pleader. 
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ValanOA Valence (varans, vaVens), n. 
[From Norm, valaunt, O.Fr. avalant, de- 
scending, hanging down, from avaler, to 
let down. It was probably a plural form 
originaUy. See Avale, Vail, to let down.] 
The drapery hanging round a bed, from the 
head of window curtains, from a couch, &c. 
‘ Valance of Venice.’ Shak. ‘ The valance 
of the bed.’ Swift. 

Valance, Valence (val'ans, val'ens), v.t To 
furnish or decorate with a valance: figura- 
tively used in the quotation for to decorate 
with a beard. 

Thy face is valauc'd since I saw thee last. Shak. 

Valanche (va-lansh'), n. An avalanche. 

The great danfjer of travellinf^ here . . . proceeds 
from what they call the valauches. Smollett. 

Vale (vM), n. [Fr. val, from L. vaWts, a val- 
ley. See Valley.] l. A tract of low ground 
between hills; a valley: more poetical and 
less ceneral than valley. ‘ The famous val- 
ues in England of which one is called the 
vale of White Horse.’ Uolinshed. 

I pity the people who weren’t born in a vale. I 
don’t tnean a flat country, hut a vale, that is a flat 
country bounded by hills. The having your hill al- 
ways in view if you choose to turn towards him, 
that’s the essence of a vale. Hughes. 

2 . A little trough or canal; as, a pump vale 
to carry off the water from a ship a pump.— 

3 . Fig. a state of decline or wretchedness. 
‘His comfort in this earthly vale.' Shak. 

* Declined into the vale of yeara’ Shak. 

Vale (val). n. See VAIL in the sense of a 
servant’s gratuity. 

Vale (va'le), n. [L. imper. of valere, to be 
well. ] Farewell; adieu. 

I drojit a tear, and wrote my vale. Praed. 

Valediction (va-le-dik'shon), n. [From L. 
valedico, valedictum — vale, farewell, and 
dico, to say. J A farewell; a bidding farewell. 
‘A valediction forbidding to weep.’ Donne. 
Valedictorian (vtVle-dik-td'’ri-an). n. In 
American colleges, the student who pro- 
nounces the valedictory oration at the an- 
nual commencement. 

Valedictory (va-le-dik'to-ri). a. Bidding 
farewell; pertaining or relating to a leave- 
taking or bidding adieu; farewell; as, a 
valedictory speech. 

Valedictory (va-le-dik'to-rl), n. An oration 
or address spoken at commencement in 
American colleges by one of the class whose 
memliers receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and take their leave of college and of 
each other. 

Valencia (va-len'si-a), n. Same as Valentia. 
Valenciennes (va-lah-si-en), n. A rich va- 
riety of lace made atValenciennes in France. 
The meshes are in the form of an irregular 
hexagon, formed of two threads partly 
twisted and plaited at top of the mesli, the 
pattern being worked in the net. 

Valentia (va-len'shi-a), n. A stuff made of 
worsted, cotton, and silk, used for waist- 
coats. 

Valentine (val'en-tin), n. l. A sweetheart 
or choice made on Valentine’s day. 

To-morrow is St. Valentine's day, 

All in the morning betime I 
And 1 a maifl at your window. 

To be your Valentine. Shak. 

I find that Mrs. Pierce's little girl is my valentine, 
she having drawn me. Pepys. 

This term is derived from St. Valentine, to 
whom the 14 th of February is sacred. It was 
a very old notion, alluded to by Shakspere, 
that on this day birds begin to couple. 
Hence, perhaps, arose the custom of young 
men and women choosing each other as 
valentines by a kind of lottery, and of send- 
ing special love missives on this day. — 
2 . A letter or missive sent by one young 
person to another on St. Valentine’s Day; a 
printed missive of an amatory or satirical 
kind, generally sent through the post anony- 
mously. The sentimental class are often 
highly oniamental and expensive produc- 
tions, usually bearing pretty pictures on 
the subject of courtship or matrimony; the 
comic class have usually vile representa- 
tions of the human form depicted on them, 
and are meant to reflect on the personal ap- 
pearance, habit, character, Ac., of the reci- 
pient. 

Valentinlan (val-en-tin'i-an), n. One of a 
sect of heretics who sprung up in the second 
century, and were so named from Valen^ 
tinua their founder. They were a branch 
of the Gnostics who regarded Christ as a 
kind of Incoiporeal phantom. 

Valerate (val'6-rat), n. A salt of valerianic 
acid. 


Valerian (va-le'ri-an), n. The common name 
of plants of the genus Valeriana. 

Valerian (va- 16 'ri-anx a. Of or pertaining 
to Valerian. — Fafenan oil, an essential oil 
obtained by distillation from the root of 
Valeria 7 ia ojf.cinalU. It is a pale or greenii^ 
liquid, having a strong odour of valerian, 
an aromatic taste, and strong acid reaction. 
A thousand parts of the root yield from four 
to twelve of the oil. 

Valeriana (va-le'ri-a"na), n. [By some sup- 
posed to be from the Emperor Valerianus, 
who had benefited from ft, or from valere, 
to be strong, to be well.] A genus of plants, 
the type of the nat. order Valeriauacese. 
The species, which are numerous, are all her- 
baceous plants, with very variable leaves, 
and mostly reddish- white corymbose flowers. 
There are 
about 130 spe- 
cies, two of 
which are 
British. These 
plants are 
found in abun- 
dance in tem- 
perate Europe 
and Asia, and 
North and 
South Ame- 
rica. V.ojicm- 
alia, the offi- 
cinal or great 
wild valerian, 
is a native of 
Europe, and 
grows abun- 
dantly by the 
sides of riv- 

’ t ^ j Valeriana officinalis (Common 

ditches, and Valerian), 

moist woods 

in Great Britain. The root has a very 
strong smell, which is dependent on a vola- 
tile oil. Cats and rats are very fond of it, 
and rat-catchers employ it to decoy the 
latter. It is used in medicine in the foi’m 
of infusion, decoction, or tincture, as a ner- 
vous stimulant and antispasmodic. Besides 
valerian oil the root contains starch, ex- 
tractive matter, resin, and valeric acid. V. 
rnbra, or red valerian, is occasionally found 
wild in Britain, and is cultivated in gardens 
as well as many otJier species on account of 
its elegant flowers. V. Phu is tlie garden 
valerian, and V. Dioacoridis the ancient 
Greek valerian. 

Valerlaiiace88(va-le'ri-a-na"8e-e),?i.pi. A nat. 
order of monopetalous exogens, composed 
of annual or perennial herbs, rarely shrubs, 
inhabiting temperate climates or elevated 
positions, both in the Old and New World. 
These plants are most nearly related to 
Dipsaceae. from which they are distinguished 
by their three-celled ovai’y and exalbuinin- 
ous seed. The principal genera are Valeri- 
ana, Valerlanella (the Fedla of Adansoii), 
and Nardostachys, or spikenard. 
Valerlanella (va-le'ri-a-neria), n. A genus 
of plants, nat. order Valerian acese. The 
species of this genus have been described 
by Smith. Hooker, and others, under the 
genus Fedia; hut other systematic botanists 
retain Valerlanella, and restrict the genus 
Fedia to n single species, the F. cornucopice. 
V. olitoria, common corn-salad, or lamb’s 
lettuce, is an annual plant, with pale green 
leaves and heads of small slate-coloured 
flowers: found abundantly in cornfields and 
cultivated ground in Great Britain. In 
France and Germany it is much eaten as a 
salad, and is frequently cultivated for that 
purpose in this country. There are about 
fifty species, three or four of which are 
British. 

Valerianic (va-l§'ri-an"ik), a. Pertaining 
to valerian. — Valerianic acid (C5H10O2), an 
acid produced by the oxidation of amylic 
alcohol. It is also extracted from the root 
of Valeriana ojflcinalia, hence the name. 
Valerianic acid is a limpid oily fluid, of a 
disagreeable and peculiar smell. With bases 
it forms soluble salts, which have a sweet 
taste. Called also Valeric Add. Another 
name is Delphinic Add. 

Valeric (va-ler'ik), a. Same as Valerianic. 
Valerol, Valerole (va- 16 'rdl), n. The neu- 
tral oxygenated constituent of valerian oil. 
Valet (val'etL n. [Fr., O.Fr. vallet, varlet, 
vaalet, a laa, a servant ; Med. L. varletua, I 
vaaletua, a page, from vaaaua, a youth, a re- 
tainer. See VASSAL. Varlet is same word.] 

1 . A man-servant who attends on a gentle- j 
man’s person. CalXodaXao Valet deChamhre. 



Valets, or varlets, were originally the sons of 
knights, and afterwards, those of the nobility 
before they attained the age of chivalry. — 
2 . In the inanege, a kind of goad or stick 
armed wlth'a point of iron. 

Valet f vaTet), v.t. To attend on as valet; 
to act the valet to. Hughes. 
Valetudinarian (val-e-tu'di-n&"ri.an). a. 
[L. valetudinarius, from valetudo, state of 
health, good health, ill health, from valeo, 
to be well. See Valid.] Sickly; in a poor 
state of health; weak; infirm; seeking to re- 
cover health. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies to the colder hills, 
or from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the 
valetudinarian, feeble part of mankind. Derhatn. 

Valetudinarian (val-e-tQ’di-na'’ri-an), n. A 
person of a weak, infirm, or sickly constitu- 
tion; one who is seeking to recover health. 

Valetudinarians must live where tliey can com- 
mand and scold. Swift. 

Valetudinarianism ( vai-e-ta ' di-na"ri.an- 
izm), n. A state of feeble health; infirmity. 
Valetudlnariness (val-S-ta'di-na-ri-nes), n. 
State of being valetudinary. 
ValetudinanouB (val-6-tQ'di-n&"ri-ug), a. 
Valetudinary. 

Valetudinary (val-6-tQ'dI-na-ri), n. and a. 
Same as Valetudinarian. 

It renders the habits of society dangerously wo/e/w- 
dinary. Burke. 

Valhalla (val-hal'la), n. [Icel. valhbll, the 
hall of the slain— mir, slaughter, and holl, 
a hall ] 1. In Scand. myth, the palace of 
immortality, inhabited by the souls of heroes 
slain ill battle who spent much of their time 
iu drinking and feasting. Written also Wal- 
halla. Hence— 2. A name figuratively applied 
to any edifice which is tlie final resting-place 
of many of the heroes or great men of a 
nation; and specifically, to the Pantheon or 
temple of Fame built by Ludwig I. of Ba- 
varia, at Donaustauf, near Ratisbon, and 
consecrated to all Germans who have be- 
come renowned in war, statesmanship, liter- 
ature, science, and art. ‘Westminster Abbey 
is our Valhalla.' Times newspaper. 
VaUance.t Valiancy t (val'yans, val'yan-si), 
n. Bravery; valour. ‘His doughty val- 
iaunce. ' Spenser. 

Both joyned valiancy with government. North. 

Valiant ( val 'y ant), a. [Fr. vaillant, from 
valoir, L. valere, to be strong. See VALID.] 

1. f Primarily, strong; vigorous in body; also 
strong or powerful in a more general sense. 

The scent thereof is somewhat valiant. Fuller. 

2. Brave; courageous; intrepid in danger; 
puissant. 

Be tljou valiant for me, and fight the Lord's battles. 

1 Sam. xviij. 17 . 

Cowards die many times before their death, 

The valiant never taste of death but once. Shak. 

3 . Performed with valour; bravely con- 
ducted; heroic; as, a valiant action or 
achievement; a vuiiant combat, Milton. 

Valiant t (vaTyant), n, A valiant person. 

Four battles . . . wherein four valiants of David 
slay four giants. Heading to a Sam. xxl. 

Valiantly (val'yant-li), adv. In a valiant 
manner ; stoutly ; courageously ; bravely ; 
heroically. - ‘Fight valiantly to-day.' Sh^. 
ValiantneSB (vaTyant-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being valiant; valour; bravery; In- 
trepidity in danger. Shak. 

Valid (val'id), a. [Fr. valide, L. validua, 
strong, powerful, from valeo, to be strong, 
to be well, to have power, from a root var 
(with common change to 1 ), to defend, pro- 
tect, cover, seen also in E. wary, aware, 
also wool. Of same origin are value, valiant, 
valour, valetudinary.] l.f Strong; power- 
ful; efficient. 

Perhap-s more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next wc meet, 

May serve to better us. Milton. 

2. Sufficiently supported by actual fact; well 
grounded ; sound ; just ; good ; capable of 
being justified or defended; not weak or de- 
fective; as, a valid reason; a valid argu- 
ment; a valid objection.— 3 . Having sufficient 
legal strength or force; good or sufficient in 
point of law; efficacious; executed with the 
proper formalities; incapable of being right- 
fully overthrown or set aside ; as, a valid 
deed; a valid covenant; a valid instrument 
of any kind; a valid claim or title; a. valid 
marriage— S yn. Well-grounded, well-based, 
sound, justifiable, available, just, good, 
weighty, sufficient. 

Valldaie (val'i-dat), v.t. 1. To make valid ; 
to contlrm. 

The right remaining 
For Philip to succeed m course of years 
If years should validate the acknowledged claim 
Of birthright. Southey. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loeA; g, go; j,,/ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, than; th, fAin; w, toig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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2. To test the validity of. 

The assembly occupied itself with the work of 
vaiidatiiijr the votes. Scotsman nrws/aper. 

Validation (val-i-da'shon), n: The act of 
giving validity. Blount. [Rare,] 

Validity (va-lidT-ti), n. [Fr. validiU, L. va- 
liditas, from validws. See Valid.] 1. The 
state or quality of being valid: (a) strength 
or force from being supported by fact; just- 
ness; soundness; efficacy; as, the validitu 
of an argument or proof; the validity of an 
objection. (6) Legal strength or force; suf- 
llciency in point of law; as, tlte validity of 
a will; the validity of a grant; the oaiidity 
of a claim or of a title.— 2. t Strength or 
power in general. 

Purpose is but the sl.ivc to lueinory, 

Of violent birth, but poor validity. Shak. 

8.t Value. 

Nought enters there 
Of what r'aOa'i/y and pitch soe’er 
But falls into abatement and low price. Shak. 

Validly (val'id-li), adv. In a valid manner; 
so as to be valid. 

Valldness (val'id-nes), n. The quality of 
being valid; validity. 

Vallzicll (va-linsh'), n. A tube for drawing 
liquors from a cask by the bung-hole. Also 
written Velinche (which see). 

Valise (va-los'), n. [Fr.] A small leather 
bag or case for liolding a traveller’s equip- 
ment for short journeys,<fec. ; a portmanteau. 
Valkyr, Valkyxla (vaTker, val-ke'ri-a), n. 
[Icel. valkyrja—valr, the slain, and kjdsa, 
to select.] In Scand. myth, one of the 
‘choosers of the slain’ or fatal sisters of 
Odin, represented as awful and beautiful 
maidens, wlio, mounted on swift horses and 
holding drawn swords in their hands, pre- 
sided over the field of battle, selecting those 
destined to death and conducting theiq to 
Valhalla, where they ministered at their 
feasts, serving them with mead and ale in 
skulls. 

Valkyrlan (vftl-ke'ri-an), a. Of or relating 
to the Valkyrs or Valkyrias ; of or relating 
to battle. 

Ourselves have often tried k'alkyrian hymns. 

Tennyson. 

Valiancy t (vaHan-si), n. [From valance. ] 
A large wig that shades the face: in the ex- 
tract used adjectively. 

But you, loud sirs, who through your curls look big. 
Critick.s in plunte and white valiancy wig. Dryden. 

VaUar (val'16r), a. [L. vallarU, from vallum, 
a palisaded rampart, from vallum, a stake, j 
Pertaining to a rampart or palisade. — Vallar 
crown, among the ancient Romans, a crown 
made of gold, presented to the first soldier 
who surmounted the vallum, and forced an 
entrance into the camp of the enemy. Called 
also Vailary Crown. 

Vallary (varia-ri), a. Same as Vallar. 
Vallationt (val-la'shon), n. [From L, vallum, 
a rampart ] A rampart or entrenchment. 
T. Warton. 

Vallatoryt (val'la-to-ri), a. Pertaining to a 
rampart or vallum. Sir T. Browne. 

Valley (val'li), n. pi. Valleys (val'liz) [ Fr. 
vallee, from val, a vale, from L. vallix, a 
valley; perhaps from a root meaning to de- 
fend or protect. See Valid. ] 1. Any hol- 
low or surface depression bounded by liills 
or mountains, and usually traversed by a 
stream or river, which receives the drain- 
age of the surrounding heights; a vale. A 
level tract of gi-eat extent, and traversed by 
more rivers than one. is, properly speaking, 
not a valley, but a plain; and deep narrow 
river-courses are more correctly designated 
glens, ravines, gorges, &c. See Erosion 
theory, under liKosiON. 

Rush on his host .is doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys. Shak. 

2. In arch, the internal angle formed by the 
meeting of the two inclined sides of a i u(»f. 
The rafter which supports the valley is called 
the valley rafter or valley piece, and tlie 
board fixed upon it for the leaden gutter to 
lie upon is termed the valley board. By old 
writers valley rafters were termed sleepers. 

3. In anat. a depression on the inferior part 
of the cerebellum, which divides it into 
two symmetrical portions. 

ValliCUla ( val-lik'u-ia), n. [Dim. from L. 
valles, a valley.] In hot. an Interval between 
the ribs on the fruit of the Umbellifene. 
ValUsneria ( val-is-ne'ri-a), 7i. [In honour 
of Antonio Vallisneri, an Italian botanist.] 
A genus of aquatic plants, nat. order Hy- 
drocharidacesB, or according to others the 
type of the nat. order Vallisneriaceaj. They 
are plants growing at the bottom of the 


water, and yet the male and female flowers 
are separated, and the mode by which they 
are brought together affords a singular in- 
stance of adap- 
tation. The 
male flowers 
become de- 
tached from 
the stalk and 
float about in 
the water; the 
female flowers 
develop long 
spiral ped- 
uncles, by 
means of which 
they reach the 
surface of the 
water, and be- 
come fertilized 
by the dis- 
charge of the 
pollen from the 
male flowers 
which come in 
contact with 
them. V. spir- 
alis grows in Italy, in ditches near Pisa, and 
in the Rhone; it is commonly grown in our 
aquaria. 

VaUisneriaceSB (val'li8-ne-ri-a"se-e), n. pi. ^ 
The name for a nat. order of plants into 
which it has been proposed to erect those 
members of the family Hydrocharidaceee 
which have a one-celled ovary, including 
Vallisneria, illodea, and a few others. 

Vallum (varium), n. [L.] A rampart; a 
palisaded rampart; a line of entrenchment; 
specifically, the rampart with which the 
Romans inclosed their camps. It consisted 



Vallisneria spiralis. 





Vallum.— Part of the Roman Wall near Carrow | 
in the north of England. ! 

a Ramparts. A Ditches or E'osses. Wall. ' 

of two parts, the ay^er, or mound of earth, , 
and the sudes, or palisades, that were driven 
into the ground to secure and strengthen it. I 
Valonia (va-ld'ni a), n. [It. vallonia, from | 
Mod. Or. balania, the holm- or scarlet-oak, | 
from Or. balanos, an acorn, an oak.] A 
term in commerce for the acorn-cups of 
Quercus jEyilops which are exported from 
the Morea and Levant for the use of tanners 
and dyers, as they contain abundance of 
tannin. 

Valoniaoesa (va-16'ni-a"se-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of greeii-spored algae, characterized 
by the rooting variously shaped frond, i 
made up of large bladder-like cells filled j 
with a green watery endochrome. 

Valorous (val'or-us), a. Brave; courageous; 
valiant; intrepid; as, a valorous knight. ‘The 
most valorous Hector.’ Shak. 

Valorously (val'or-us-li), adv. In a valor- 
ous or brave manner; valiantly. 

Valour (val'or), 91 . [O.Fr. valor. Mod. Fr. 
valeur, from L. valeo, to be strong. See 
Valid.] Strength of mind in regard to 
danger; that quality which enables a man to 
encounter danger with firmness; personal 
bravery, especially as regards fighting; in- 
trepidity; prowess. ‘For contemplation J 
he and valour form’d. ’ Milton. 

Fear to do base unworthy things is valour; 

If they be done to u$, to suffer them 

Is valour too. B. yonson. 

Syn. Bravery, courage, intrepidity, prowess, 
gallantry, boldness, fearlessness. 

Valuable (varo-a-bl), a. l.f Capable of 
being valued; capable of having the value 
measured or estimated. 

Commodities are rnovaliles valuable by money, the 
common measure. Locke. j 

2. Having value or worth; having a high ' 
value; having qualities which are useful and 
esteemed ; precious ; as, a valuable horse ; 
valuable land; a valuable house. —3. Worthy ; i 
estimable; deserving esteem; as, a valuable i 
friend; a ra/tm&fe companion. i 

Valuable (val'fi-a-bl), n. A thing, especially ! 
a small thing, of value; a choice article of ; 
personal property; anv piece of precious 
merchandise of small bulk: usually in the j 
plural. ‘Inclining (with my usual cynicism) ^ 


to think that he did steal the valuables. 
Thackeray. 

ValuablenesB (val'u-a-hl-nes), n. The 
quality of being valuable; preciousness ; 
worth. 

Valuation (val-fl-a'shon), n. l. 'I’he act of 
valuing; (a) the act of estimating the value 
or worth ; the act of setting a price ; ap- 
praisement; as, a valuation of lands for the 
purpose of taxation. (&) The act of duly 
valuing; estimation; as, the just vahiatioji 
of civil and religious privileges.— 2. Value 
set upon a thing; estimated worth. ‘So 
slight a valuation.' Shak. 

Valuator (val'u-at-6r), n. One who sets a 
value; an appraiser. Swift. 

Value (val'u), n. [O.Fr. value, properly the 
fern, of valu, pp. of valoir, from L. valeo, 
to be strong, to be worth. See Valid.] 

1. Worth; that property or those properties 
of a thing which render it useful or estim- 
able; or the degree of that property or of 
such properties; utility; importance. 

The Grand Canary is an island much superior to 
Tenerifle both in bulk and value. Dantpier. 

2. Account; estimation; worth; importance: 
applieti to persons. ‘Ye are all physicians 
of no value.’ Job xiii. 4. 

Ye are of more value than many sparrows. 

Mat. X. 31 . 

Caesar is well acquainted with your virtue, 

And therefore sets this value on your life. 

Addison. 

8. Estimate of the intrinsic worth of a thing; 
appreciation. 

To loyal hearts the value of all t^ifts 
Must vary as the g^iver’s. 'Tennyson. 

4. Price equal to the intrinsic worth td a 
thing; real equivalent. 

His desijjn was not to pay him the value of hi.s pic- 
tures, becau.se they were above any price. Dryden. 

6. Market price; the money for which a 
thing is sold or will sell ; equivalent in the 
market; as, ‘The value of a thing is what it 
will bring. ’—6. In pol. econ. worth as estim- 
ated by the power of purchasing or being ex- 
changed for other commodities; the quantity 
of labour or of the product of labour whicfi 
will exchange for a given quantity of labour, 
or of some other product thereof. It is neces- 
sary here to distinguish utility from value, 
or, as Adam Smith expresses the distinction, 
‘value in use' from ‘value in exchange.’ 
The former may be defined the power or 
capacity of an article to satisfy our wants 
or gratify our de-sires, while the value in ex- 
change, or exchange value of a thing, is its 
general power of purchasing; the command 
which its possession give.s over purchasable 
commodities in general. It d lifers from 
price inasmuch as price always expresses 
the value of a thing in relation to iiionoy; 
the quantity of money for which it will ex- 
change. In political economy the word value, 
when used without adjunct, always means 
value in exchange. J. S. Mill-1. Esteem; 
regard. ‘My value for liini so great. ’ Burnet. 
[Rare.]— 8. Import; precise signification; as, 
the value of a wt)rd or phrase, b. In music, 
the relative leugtli or duration of a tone or 
note; as, a semibreve has the value of two 
minims, or four crotchets, or eight quavers. 

- - V'alue received, a phrase especially used to 
indicate that a bill of exchange has been 
accepted for value, and not by w ay of ac- 
commodation. 

Value, t Valewt (varu), n. Valour. Spen- 
ser. 

Value (val'u), v.t. pret. & pp. valued; ppr. 
valuing. [See the noun.] 1. To estimate tlie 
worth of; to rate at a certain price; to ap- 
praise; as, to value lands or goods. 

Tills is the brief of money, plate, and jewels 
I am possess'd of; 'tis exactly valued. Shak. 

2. To consider with respect to importance; 
to rate, whether high or low. 

The king must take it ill, 

That he's so slightly valu'd in his messenger. 

Shak. 

Neither of them valued their promises according 
to the rules of honour or integrity. Clarendon. 

3. To rate at a high price; to have in high 

esteem; to prize; to appreciate; to regard; 
to hold in respect and estimation. ‘ Which 
of the dukes he most.’ Shak. ‘He 

knew the man, and valued him.’ Tennyson. 

4. To reckon or estimate with respect to 
number or power; to compute. 

The queen is valued thirty thousand strong. 

Shak. 

5. To take account of; to take into account. 

If a man be In sickness, the time will seem longer 
without a clock ... for the mind doth value every 
moment. Bacon. 


F&te, fkr, fat, fftll; ni6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mhve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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6. t To raise to estimation; to cause to have 
value, either real or apparent. 

Some value themselves to their country by Jeal- 
ousies to the crown. Sir Temple. 

7. t To give out or represent as having plenty 
of money or property. 

The scriveners and brokers do value unsound 
men to serve their own turn. Bacon. 

8. t To be worth ; to be equal in worth to ; 
to be an equivalent of. 

The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it. Shak. 

Syn. To appraise, rate, compute, reckon, 
estimate, esteem, respect, regard, appreci- 
ate, prize. 

VlUued ( val'ud), p. and a. Regarded as of 
high value; highly estimated; esteemed; as, 
a valued friend. — Valued policy. See under 
Policy. 

Valueless (varci-les), a. Being of no value; 
having no worth; worthless. Shak. 

Valuer (varft-6r), n. One who values; an 
appraiser; one who holds in esteem. 

Valuret (val'ur), n. [O.Fr. valur, valor, the 
same word as E. valour.] Value; worth. 
More worth than gold a thousand times in valure. 

Mir. for Majrs. 

Valvasort (val'va-sor), n. See Vavasor. 

Vailvata (val-va'ta), n. A genus of Gastero- 
poda belonging to the family Peristomata. 
They are small fresh-water univalves, and 
occur both recent and fossil. Several spe- 
cies are British. 

Valvate (val'yatl, a. [See Valve.] 1. Hav- 
ing or resembling a valve ; serving as a 
valve; consisting of valves.— 2. Inbot. united 
by the margins only, as the sepals of rham- 
nads, the valves of a capsule, tfec. 

Valve (valv), n. [L. valvce, folding doors, 
from same root volvo, to roll.] 1. One of 
the leaves of a folding door; in the plural, 
a folding door. 

Swift through the valves the visionary fair 
Repass’d. Pope. 

Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of 
the barn-doors. I.onsfelloiu. 

2. A kind of movable lid or cover adapted 
to the orifice of a tube or passage into a 
vessel, and so formed as to open com- 
munication in one direction and to close it 
in the other, by lifting, sliding, or turning; 
used to regulate the admission or escape 
of a fluid, such as water, gas, or steam. 
Some valves are self-acting, that is, they 
are so contrived as to open in the required 
direction by the pressure of the fluid upon 
their surface, and immediately to shut and 
prevent the return of the fluid when the 
direction of its pressure changes. Others 
are actuated by independent external 
agency. Examples of the former kind are 
presented in the valves of pumps, and in 
the safety-valves of steam boilers, and of 
the latter in the slide-valves appended to 
the cylinder of a steam-engine for the pur- 
pose of regulating the admission and escape 
of the steam. The construction of valves 
admits of an almost endless variety, and 
the names given to the different classes are 
derived from peculiar shape, application, 
mode of actuation, function, &c. See CUP- 
VALVK, Clack-valve, Conical Valve, D- 
VALVE, Safety-valve, Throttle-valve. 

3. In an.ai. a membranous partition within 
the cavity of a vessel which opens to allow 
the passage of a fluid in one direction, and 
shuts to prevent its regurgitation ; as, the 
valves of the heart. — 4. In bot. the outer 
coat, shell, or covering of a capsule or 
other pericarp, or rather one of the pieces 
which compose it; also, one of the leaflets 
composing the calyx and corolla in grasses. 
The same term is also applied to the open- 
ing in the cells of anthers, which occurs 
when the pollen is about to bo discharged. 
6. In conch, one of the separable portions of 
the shell of a lamellibranchiate mollusc. 
When the whole shell is in one piece it is 
calleil a univalve, when in two pieces a bi- 
valve, and when of more than two pieces a 
multivalve. 

Valve-cage ( valv'kaj), n. In mach. a per- 
forated box placed over a valve to hold it 
in place and permit the passage of a fluid. 
Goodrich. 

Valved (valvd), a. Having valves or hinges; 
composed of valves. 

Valve -gear, Valve -motion (valv'gSr, 
valv'mo-shon), n. In steam-engines, the 
combination of mechanical devices for 
working a valve. 

Valvelet (valv 'let), n. A little valve; a 
valvule. 


Valve-seat (valv's§t), n. In mach. the flat 
or conical surface upon which a valve rests. 
Valve-shell (valv'shel), n. A shell of the 
genus Valvata. 

Valve-Stem (valv'stem), n. A rod like a 
piston-rod by which a valve is moved. 

Valvular (varvQ-16r), a. Containing valves; 
having the character of or acting as a valve. 

Valvule (val'vtil), n. [Dim. from valve.] A 
little valve ; speclflcally, in bot. one of the 
pieces which compose the outer covering of 
a pericarp. In anat. one of the valves of the 
venous and lymphatic system of animals. 

Vamhrace (vam'bras), n. [Also vantbrace, 
vantbras — Fr. avant, before, and bras, arm.] 
In plate armour, the piece of armour which 
covered the forearm from the elbow to the 
wrist. 

Vambraced (vam'brast), a. In her. applied 
to an arm protected by a vambrace. Called 
also Umbraced. 

Vamose (va-m6z'), v.i. [Sp. vamos, let us go, 
a word originally American, and probably 
borrowed from the Mexicans.] To be off; 
to be gone; to decamp. [Slang.] 

Vamp (vamp), n. [Formerly vampey, from 
Fr. avant-pied, the forefoot, the vamp of a 
shoe — avant, before, and pied, the foot. 
Comp, vambrace, vanguard, of which avant 
also forms the first part.] 1. The upper 
leather of a boot or shoe. —2. Any piece or 
patch intended to give an old thing a new 
appearance; a piece added for appearance 
sake. See the verb. 

Vamp (vamp), V. t. 1. To put a new vamp or 
upper leather on.— 2. To furbish up; to mend 
with a new part; to give a new appearance 
to; to patch: often followed by up. 

They maintained the dignity of history, and thought 
it beneath them to vamp up old traditions. 

Boliufrbroke. 

I Iiad never much hopes of your vamped play. Sivijl. 

The word vamp was at first a slang word, and even 
in Grose’s time it meant, in general, to refit or rub up 
old hats, shoes, &c. ; while after this is added, ‘ like- 
wise to put new feet to old boots.* Thu.s vamp meant 
at first the upper leather of a shoe ; and to vamp was 
a special cobbler’s word for putting new * uppers,’ as 
they say ; thence, in course of time, it became a recog- 
nized dictionary word, meaning to furbish up anything. 

Macmillan's 

8. In music, to improvise an accompani- 
ment to. 

As soon as I could in to vamp the tunes on the 
banjo a little I went at it too. Mayhe^v. 

Vamp (vamp), n. In music, an improvised 
accomjtaniment. 

Vamp t (vamp), v.i. To travel; to proceed; 
to move forward. Locke. 

Vamper (vamp'6r), n. One who vamps; 
one who pieces an old thing with some- 
thing new. 

Vamper (vamp'er), v.i. To vapour or 
swagger. Jamieson. [Local.] 

Vampire (vam'pir), n. [Fr., from G. vam- 
pyr, and that from Serv. vampir, vampira, 
a vampire.] 1. A kind of spectral being or 
ghost still possessing a human body, which, 
according to a superstition existing among 
the Slavonic and other races on the lower 
Danube, leaves the grave during the night 
and maintains a semblance of life by suck- 
ing the warm blood of living men and wo- 
men while they are asleep. Dead wizards, 
werewolves, heretics, and such like outcasts, 
become vampires, as do also tlie illegitimate 
offspring of parents themselves illegitimate, 
and any one killed by a vampire. On the 
discovery of a vampire's grave, the body, 
all fresh and ruddy, must be disinterred, 
thrust through with a white-thorn stake, 
and burned. — 2. A person who preys on 
others; an extortioner or blood-sucker. — 
3. A vampire-bat. 

Vampire (vam'pir), a. Of or pertaining to 
a vampire; resembling a vampire in char- 
acter; blood-sucking; extortionate. 

The strong but disinterested wish to co-operate in 
restoring this noble University to its natural pre- 
eminence by relieving it from the vampire opjires. 
sion under which it has pined so long in almost life- 
less exhaustion. Sir tr. Hamilton. 

Vampire-hat (vam'pir -bat), n. A name 
common to the blood-sucking bats. It was 
formerly erroneously given to the Pteropus 
Edwardsii of Madagascar and other bats of 
Eastern Asia and the Malayan Archipelago, 
which are really frugivorous. The blood- 
sucking bats are all South American. The 
large bat Phyliostoma spectrum has long 
been popularly known as the vampire-bat, 
though It does not appear to suck blood. 
jbesmodus ru/us, however, and others of the 
same family, undoubtedly do so. They have 
all asmall bifid membrane on the nose, no tall, 
and the inter-femoral membrane little de- 


veloped. Their peculiar characteristics, 
however, are two large projecting upper 
incisors and two lancet-shaped superior 



Vampire-bat (Phyliostoma spectrum). 


canine teeth, all sharp -pointed, and so 
arranged as to make a triple puncture like 
that of the leech; a tongue capable of con- 
siderable extension, and furnished at its ex- 
tremity with a number of papillee arranged 
BO as to form an organ of suction; and an 
intestine shorter than in any other mammal. 
Altogether their structure points them out 
as designed to live on blood alone. They 
attack horses and cattle, and sometimes 
even man in his sleep. 

Vampirism (vam'plr-izm), n. 1. Belief in 
the existence of vampires. 

Hungary and its dependencies may be considered 
as the principal scat of vampirism. Pen. Cyc. 

2. The action of a vampire; blood-sucking. 
Hence— 8. Fig. the practice of extortion or 
preying on others. Carlyle. 

vam^ate, Vamplet (vam'plat, vam'plet), 
n. [Fr. avant-plat, lit. front or fore plate; 
comp, vambrace, vanguard, &c,] A circular 
shield of metal which was affixed on the 
lower part of the staff of a tilting spear as 
a guard or shield for the hand. Fairholt 
See figure under Tournament. [Some au- 
thorities regard Vamplate as synonymous 
with Vambrace ] 

Vamure (vom'ur), n. See Vantmure. 

Van ( van ), n. [ Abbrev. from vanguard 
(whicn see).] The front of an army, or the 
front line or foremost division of a fleet, 
either in sailing or in battle. 

The foe he had survey’d 
Arranged, as t’ him they <lid appear 
With van, main battle, wings, and rear. Hudibras. 

Van t (van), n. [Fr, van, from L. vannus, a 
van or fan for winnowing grain, from same 
root as Skr. vd, to blow. In meaning 2 from 

0. Fr. vanne, a bird’s wing, from L. vannus.] 

1. A fan or any contrivance for winnowing 
grain. ‘ A vanne or winnowing sive.’ Cot- 
grave. 

The other token of their ignorance of the sea was 
an oar ; they called it a corn van. Broome. 

2. A wing, ‘Stretch’d his vans in vain.’ 
Dryden. 

Love wept and spread his sheeny vans for flight. 

Tennyson. 

3. A shovel used in sifting ore. 

Van (van), v.t. pret. & pp. vanned; ppr. 
vanning. [Fr. vanner, to winnow. See 
Van.] l.t I’o winnow; to fan. Cotgrave. — 
2. In mining, to wash or cleanse a small 
portion of ore, as tin-stuff, by means of a 
shovel. 

Van (van), n. [Abbrev. from caravan.] 

1. A large covered caiTiage. See Caravan. 

2. A kind of vehicle, sometimes covered and 
sometimes open, used by tradesmen and 
others for carrying light goods, Arc.— 3. A 
close carriage attached to a railway train 
for cniTying passengers' luggage, for the 
accommodation of the guard, <fec. 

Vanadate, Vanadlate (van'a-dat, va-na'- 
di-at), n. A salt of vanadic acid. 

Vanadic (va-nad'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
obtained from vanadium. — Vanadic acid 
(VjOfiHaO, or HVOs), an.acid of vanadium 
analogous with phosphoric acid. Vanadic 
acid forms three series of salts, called re- 
spectively ortho-, meta-, and pyro-vanad- 

VaiMwlinlte (va-nad'in-it), 7i. A mineral, 
vanadate of lead, occurring in yellowish and 
brownish hexagonal crystals, found chiefly 
associated with other ores of lead, as at 
Wanlockhead, Matloc’*. Wicklow, &c. 

Vanaxlite (van'a-dlt ,, n. A salt of vana- 
douB acid. 

Vanadium ( va-na'di-um ), n. [From Va- 
nadis, a surname of the Scandinavian god- 
dess Freyja, from Its being discovered in a 
Swedish ore.] Sym. V. At. wt. 51 ’2. A 
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metal discovered by Sefstrbm in 1830 in 
iron prepared from the iron ore of Taberg 
in Sweden. It was afterwards obtained by 
the same individual in the slag formed dur- 
ing the conversion of the cast-iron of Taberg 
into malleable iron. It has since been found 
in a lead ore from Wanlockhead in Scotland, 
and ill a similar mineral from Zimapan in 
Mexico, and in the sandstone of Alderley 
Edge, and Mottram St. Andrew, Cheshire. 
The metal was first obtained by Roscoe, 
who showed that the substance generally 
regarded as vanadium was really an oxide. 
Vanadium has a strong metallic lustre, con- 
siderably resembling silvei*, but still more 
like molybdenum, when in mass it is not 
oxidized either by air or water, but the finely- 
powdered metal quickly takes up oxygen 
from the air. Oxygen and vanadium com- 
bine to form five oxides— viz. a monoxide 
(V2O), a dioxide (V.^O.^), a trioxide (VjO,), a 
tetroxide (V2O4), and a pentoxide (V2O5). 
VanadOUB (van'a-dus), a. Of or pertaining 
to vanadium; as, vanadotis oxide. 
Van-courier (van-k6'ri-6r), n. An avant- 
courier; one sent before; a precursor. 
Vanda (van'da), n. A genus of epiphytal 
orchids, comprising V. ccerulea, found by 
Dr. Hooker in the Khasia Mountains of 
tropical Asia, growing on the oak, banyan, 
Ac. It is one of the most magnificent epi- 
phytes cultivated in hothouses of Britain. 
There are other cultivated species, all beau- 
tiful, as V. suavis, V. Batemanni, V. gigan- 
tea, V. Lowii, V. tricolor. 

Vand^ (van'dal), n. [L. Vandali, Vinduli, 
Vmdili,thii Vandals. ] One of a Teutonic race 
originally inhabiting the southern shore 
of the Baltic. They pillaged Rome in the 
fifth century, and unsparingly destroyed the 
monuments of art and the productions of 
literature; hence the name is applied to 
one who wilfully or Ignorantly destroys or 
disfigures any work of art, literature, or the 
like. ‘ And drove those holy va^uials off the 
stage.’ Pope. 

Vandal, Vandalic (van'dal, van-dal'ik), a. 
Pertaining to or resembling the Vandals ; 
hence, ferocious; rude; barbarous; hostile 
to the arts and literature. 


Rash divines might be apt to charge this holy man 
. . . with more tlian xiandalic rage against human 
learning. Ep. fl'arburtou. 

Vandallszn (van'dal-izm), n. The spirit or 
conduct of Vandals; wilful or ignorant de- 
struction of the monuments of art and 
literature; hostility to or irreverence for 
art and literature; disregard for what is 
beautiful or venerable. 

Vftndellia (yan-del'li-a), n. (Tn honour of 
Dominico Vandelli, professor of i)otany in 
Lisbon.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Scrophulariaceae. The species are natives 
of the warm parts of the world, forming 
smooth or hairy herbs, with tetragonal 
stems, opposite leaves, and axillary flowers. 
V. diffusa, a native of Brazil, is described 
as emetic, and its decoction is useful in 
fevers and liver complaints. 

Vandyke (van-dik'), n. a pointed collar of 
lace or sewed work worn by both sexes 
during the reign of Charles I., and to be 
seen in portraits painted by Vandyke. 
Spelled also Vandyck. — Vandyke brown, a 
pigment obtained from a kind of peat or 
bog-earth, of a fine, deep, semi-transparent 
brown colour: so called from its being sup- 
posed to be the brown used by Vandyke in 
his pictures. 

Vandyke (van-dik^, a. Applied to the style 
of dress in which Vandyke painted his por- 
traits. 

It is to such considerations as these, together with 
his Vandyke dress, his handsome face and his peaked 
beard, that he owes, wc verily believe, most of his 
popularity with the present generation. Macaulay. 

Vandyke (van-dik'), v. t 'I’o scollop the edge 
of, as of a piece of dress, after the manner of 
a Vandyke collar. 

Vane (van), n. [O.E. fane, a banner, a 
weathercock, from A. Sax. fana, the same 
word as O.H.G./ano, Mod.G. /ahne, I), vaan, 
flag; Goth, fana, cloth; cog. L. pannus, 
cloth.] 1. A weathercock, arrow, or thin 
slip of metal, wood, &c., placed on a spindle 
at the top of a spire, tower, <fec. , for the pur- 
pose of showing by its turning and direction 
which way the wind blows. In ships a piece 
of bunting is used for the same purpose. 
See Dog- VANS. ‘A vane blown with all 
winds.’ Shak. 


Still on the tower stood the vntte. Tennyson. 

2. A somewhat similar device attached to an 
axis, and having a surface exposed to a mov- 


ing current, as in an anemometer or a water- 
meter.— 3. A flag carried by a knight in the 
tournament.— 4. The broad part of a feather 
on either side of the shaft ; the web. See 
Fkathbb.— 6 . One of the plates or blades of 
a windmill^a screw-propeller, and the like.— 
6. In awn;, instruments, (a) a horizontal piece 
of wood or metal slipping on a levelling-staff. 
It is raised or lowered to any point of the 
staff to indicate the plane of apparent level 
at which it is cut by the axis of the tele- 
scope. See Levelling-staff. (6) The sight 
of a quadrant or similar instrument for the 
measurement of angles. 

VanellUB (va-neHus), w. [L. L. , perhaps from 
L. vannus, a fan, from the character of its 
flight. ] A genus of birds, including the lap- 
wing ( V. cristatus). See Lapwing. 

Vanessa (va-nes'sa). n. A genus of lepi- 
dopterous insects belonging to the family 
Nymphalidec, section Rhopalocera. The 



Vanessa lo (Peacock Butterfly), Pupa and 
Caterpillar. 


larvae are more or less covered with spines, 
and the chrysalids are suspended by the tail. 
V. polychloros is the great tortoise-shell 
butterfly; V. urticoe, the small tortoise-shell 
butterfly; V. Antiopa, the willow butterfly 
or Camberwell beauty; V. lo, the peacock 
butterfly; V. Atalanta, the red admiral 
buttei’fly. 

Van-fOSS (van'fos), n. [Fr. avant, before, 
and/o««e, 1.. fossa, a ditch.] In fort, a ditch 
on the outside of the counterscarp. 

Vang (vang), n. [D. vangen, G. fangen, E. 
fang, to catch.] Naut. a rope, one on each 
side, to steady the peak of a gaff to the 
ship’s sides. 

Vaxiga (van'ga), n. A genus of passerine 
birds indigenous to South America, and al- 
lied to the shrikes and fly-catchers. 

Vangee (van'jG), n. A contrivance for work- 
ing the pumps of a ship by moans of a bar- 
rel and crank-breaks. 

Vanglo, Vangloe (van'gld), n. The West 
Indian name for Sesamum orientate or its 
seeds; teel-seed; bene. 

Vanguard (van'gftrd), n. [Fr. avant-garde, 
vanguard— ai>a?if, before, and garde, guard. 
See AVANT and Guard.] The troops who 
march in the van of an army ; the advance 
guard; the van. 

Vanilla (va-nil'la), n. [A corruption of Sp. 
vainilla, a dim. of vaina, a scabbard, from 
L. vagi^ia, a scabbard. The cylindrical pod 
is like a sheath.] A genus of orchidaceous 



plants, natives of tropical America, re- 
markable on account of its climbing habit. 
The fruit of Vanilla aromatica or pMnifolia 
is remarkable for its fragrant odour, and 


I for the volatile odoriferous oil extracted 
from it. As a medicine it acts as a gentle 
stimulant and promotes digestion; in large 
doses it is considered to be a powerful 
aphrodisiac. It has a strong peculiar agree- 
able odour, a sweetish aromatic taste, and 
is employed in confectionery. In the pre- 
paration of liqueurs, and in flavouring of 
chocolate. 

Vanillin (va-nil'in), n. (CgHgOs.) The neu- 
tral odoriferous pHnciple of vanilla. 
Vanllotiuenoe t (va-niFd-kwens), n. [L. 
vanus, vain, and loquentia, talk.] Idle or 
vain talk. Blount. 

VanllOQuentt (va-niFo-kwent), a. Talking 
idly. 

VaniSk (van'ishL v.i. [From L. vanesco, 
evanesco, to vanish, to pass away (through 
the old French), inceptive from vanus, vain, 
vacant. See vain.] 1. To disappear; to 
pass from a visible to an invisible state; to 
become imperceptible; as, vapour vanishes 
from the sight by being dissipated. 

The heavens shall vanish away like smoke. 

Is. li. 6. 

2. To pass out of view; to pass beyond the 
limit of vision; as, a ship vanishes from the 
sight of spectators on land. —3. To pass away; 
to be annihilated or lost; to be no more. 

‘ Long vanish'd days. ’ Shak. 

So vanish friendships only made in wine. 

Tennyson. 

4. To rise or be given off, as breath; to ex- 
hale. [Rare. ] 

a gentler judgement vanish'd from his lips. 

Shak. 

5. In math, to become evanescent, like a 
quantity when its arithmetical value is 
nothing, or is denoted by 0. — Vanishing 
fractions, in alg. those fractions in which, by 
giving a numerical value to any variable 
quantity or quantities which enter intothem, 
both numerator and denominator become 
zero, and the fraction itself ^ — Vanishing 
point, in persp. the point in which an imagi- 
nary line passing through the eye of the 
observer parallel to any straight line of an 
object to be drawn cuts the horizon, or the 
point in which all parallel lines in the same 
plane tend to meet when correctly repre- 
sented in a picture, the number of such 
points depending on the object or objects 
in the picture. These points are situated 
always somewhere in an indefinitely ex- 
tended line, supposed to be drawn on a 
level with the eye parallel to the horizon, 
and called from this circumstance the van- 
ishing line. 

Vanish (van'ish), n. In elocution, a sound 
that gradually becomes weaker till it ceases. 
Vanlshmentt (vau'ish-ment), n. A vanish- 
ing. 

Vanity (van'i-ti), n. [Fr. vaniU, from L. 
vanitas, from vanus, vain. See Vain.] 

1. The quality or state of being vain; worth- 
lessness; futility; falsity; unsubstantialness; 
unrealness; illusion; deception; emptiness; 
want of substance to satisfy desire. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is 
vanity. Eccles. i. a. 

Here I may well show the vanity of what is re- 
ported in the story of Walsiirgham. Sir J. Davies. 

2. The desire of indiscriminate admiration; 
Inflation of mind upon slight grounds ; 
empty pride, inspired by an overweening 
conceit of one’s personal attainments or de- 
corations, and making its possessor anxious 
for the notice and applause of others. 

Vanity is the food of fools. Swift. 

Vanity is that .species of pride which, while it pre- 
sumes upon a deCTce of superiority in some particu- 
lar articles, fondly courts the applause of every one 
within its sphere of action, seeking every occasion to 
display some talent or some supposed excellency. 

Cogan. 

8. Ostentation; ambitious display; pompous 
vaunting; pride; vainglory. 

They through vanity ... do thereupon build 
many forged histories of their own antiquity. 

Spenser. 

4. That which is vain; anything empty, vi- 
sionary, or unsubstantial; as, (a) empty 
pleasure; vain pursuit; idle show; unsub- 
stantial enjoyment; petty object of pride. 
‘The pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world. ^ Common Prayer. 

Think not when woman's transient breath is fled. 
That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards. Pope. 

(6) Fruitless desire or endeavour; effort 
which produces no result. 

There far in the apse is seen the sad Madonna 
standing in her folded robe, lifting her hands in 
vanity of blessing. Ruskin, 
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(c) An empty or vain conceit; a trifle. 

I must 

Bestow upon the eyes of this younj; couple 
Sonic vanity of mine art. SkaA. 

6. t A character in the old moralities and 
puppet-shows. ‘You . . . take vanity the 
puppet's part.' Shale.— Vanity fair, a scene 
of vanity or of ostentatious folly, so called 
from the fair described in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’ 8 Progress as established by Beelzebub, 
Ajpollyon, and Legion for the sale of all sorts 
of vanities. 

But how preach to Mr. Thorne’s laurels, or how 
preach indeed at all in such a vanity /air as this now 
going on at Ullathorne. Trollope. 

Vanmure (van'mflr), n. A front wall or 
false wall. See Vauntmure. 

Vanqulsll (vang'kwish), v.t. [FromFr.mm- 
cre, pret. vainquis, subj. vainquisse, from 
L. vinoere, to conquer. As to termination 
-ish, see -TSH.] 1. To conquer; to overcome; 
to subdue in battle, as an enemy. 

They vanquished the rebels in all encounters. 

Clarendon. 

2. To defeat in any contest, as in argument; 
to get the better of.— 8. To confute; to show 
to be erroneous or unfounded; to overturn. 

This bold assertion has been fully vanquished in a 
late reply to the bishop of Meaux's treatise. 

Atterbury. 

4. To overpower; to prostrate; to be too 
much for. 

Sorsow and grief have vanquish'd all my powers. 

Shak. 

6. To overpower the peculiar virtue or pro- 
perties of; to destroy or render inert; to 
neutralize: an old usage. 

If the dry of fire be vanquished by the moist of 
water, air will result ; if the not of air be vanquished 
by the cold of earth, water will result; and if the 
moist of water be vanquished by the dry of fire, 
earth will result. Pro/. Roscoe. 

—Conquer, Vanquish, Subdue, Subjugate, 
Overcome. 8ee under CoNquBR.— S vn. To 
conquer, subdue, overcome, surmount, con- 
fute, refute, silence, overthrow, overturn, 
prostrate, destroy. 

Vanqulsll fvang^kwish), n. A disease in 
sheep in which they pine away. Written 
also ( Vinquish. 

Vanqulsnable (vang^kwish-a-bl), a. Capa- 
ble of being vanquished; conquerable. 

This great giant was only vanquishable by the 
Knights of the Wells. Gaytan. 

Vanquisher (vang^wish-6r), n. A con- 
queror; a victor. Shak. 

Vanquishmentt (vang^wish-ment^, n. The 
act of vanquishing or state of being van- 
quished. Bp. Hall. 

Vansire (vau'sir), n. [The native name.] 
The Herpestes or Mangusta galera, a digiti- 
grade, carnivorous uuadruped, somewhat 
resembling a weasel, of a deep brown 
colour, speckled with yellow, the tail of equal 
size its whole length, inhabiting Madagascar 
and Bourbon, 

Vantt (vant), v.i. To boast. See Vaunt. 
Vantage (van‘taj), n. [Fr. avantage. See 
Advantage.] l.f Advantage; gain; profit. 

What great vantage do we get by the trade? 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Advantage; state in which one has better 
means of action or defence than another ; 
vantage-ground. 

He had them at vantage, being tired and harassed 
with a long marcli. Bacon. 

3. t Opportunity; convenience. 

Be a.ssurcd, madam, 'twill be done 

With his next vantage. Shak. 

4 . t Surplus; excess; addition. 

Yes, a dozen, and as many to the vantage as would 
store the world. Shak. 

Vantaget (van'taj), v. t. To profit. 

Needless fear did never vantage none. Spenser. 

Vantage-ground (van^taf -ground), n. Su- 
periority of position or place; the place or 
condition which gives one an advantage over 
another; favourable position. 

No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon 
the vantage-ground ot truth. Bacon. 

Vantbraoet (vant'br&s). n. Same as Vam- 
brace. Shak. Also viritten 7ant6ra«, 
Vant-COUrlort (vant-kb'ri-6r), n. Same as 
Van-courier, 

Vantmure (vant'mfir), n. See Vauntmure. 
Vantour.tn. A vaunter; a boaster. Chaucer. 
Vanward (van'w6rd), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or situated in the van or front. ‘The van- 
ward trontier.’ Del^inoey. [Rare.] 

Vapt (vap), n. [L. vapa, vapva, wine that 
has become vaj^ld.] Wine whlim has become 
vapid or dead; vapid, flat, or insipid liquor. 
Jer. Taylor. | 


Vapid (vapTd), a. [L. vapidus, that has lost 
its spirit, vapid, same root as vapour.] 

1. Having lost its life and spirit ; insipid ; 
dead; flat; as, vapid beer. ‘A vapid and 
viscous constitution of blood.' Arbuthnot.— 

2. Dull; unanimated; spiritless. 

However vapid the songs of Provence may seem 
to our apprehensions, they were undoubtedly the 
source from which poetry for many centuries derived 
a great portion of its habitual language. Hallam. 

Vapidity (va-pldT-ti), n. Yapidness. 
Vapidly (vap'Id-li), adv. In a vapid manner. 
VapidneSB (vap'id-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being vapid or having lost its life or spirit ; 
deadness ; flatness ; as, the vapidness of ale 
or cider. — 2. Dulness; want of life or spirit. 
Vapor (va'por), n. Same as Vapour. 
Vaporabillty (vi'por-a-bir'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being vaporable. 

Vaporable (v&'por-a-blb a. Capable of being 
vaporized or converted into vapour. 
Vaporatet (va'por-at), v.i. pret. & pp. vapor- 
ated; ppr. vapor ating. To emit vapour; to 
evaporate. 

Vaporationt (va-por-i'shon), n. [L. vapor- 
atw, vaporationia, from vapor o, vaporatum. 
See Vapour.] The act or process of con- 
verting into vapour, or ot passing off in 
vapour; evaporation. 

VaportferouB (va-por-iffir-us),®. [L. vapor, 
vaporis, vapour, and /ero, to bear.] Convey- 
ing or producing vapour. 

Vaporifle (va-por-if'ik), a. [L. vapor, 
vapour, and facto, to make.] Forming into 
vapour; converting into steam, or expelling 
In a volatile form, as fluids. ‘The vaporijic 
combination of heat.' Buckle. 
Vaporizable (va'por-iz-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being vaporized or converted into vapour. 
Vaporization (va'por-l 2 -a"Bhon), n. The 
act or process of vaporizing; the artificial 
formation of vapour. 

We cannot as yet comprehend in what manner it 
(heat) produces tne liquefaction or vaporization of 
one body. IVhetveU. 

Vaporize (va'por-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. vapor- 
ized; ppr. vaporizing. To convert into va- 
pour by tile application of heat or artificial 
means; to cause to evaporate; to sublimate. 
Vaporize (va'por-iz), v.i. To pass off in va- 
pour. 

Vaporose (va'por-Ss), a. Vaporous. 
Vaporoaity ( va-por-os'i-ti ), n. The state 
or quality of being vaporose or vaporous ; 
vaporousness. *\o\camc vaporoaity.’ Car- 
lyle. 

Vaporous (va'por-us), a. [Fr. vaporeux. 
See Vapour.] 1. Being in the form of, or 
having the character or nature of vapour. — 

2. Full of vapours or exhalations; as, the 
vaporous air of valleys. Derham. 

The vaporous night approaches. Shak. 

3. Promoting exhalation or the flow of ef- 
fluvia, vapour, gases, or the like ; hence, 
windy; flatulent. ‘ Beans, or such mporotw 
food.' Bacon. 

The food which is most vaporous and perspirable 
is the most easily digested. Arbuthnot. 

4. llusubstantial; vainly imaginative or soar- 
ing; whimsical. 

High and vaporous imaginations, instead of a la- 
borious and sober enquiry of truth. Bacon. 

Such vaporous speculations were inevitable for him 
at present. Carlyle. 

Vaporousneas (va'por-us-nes), State or 

quality of being vaporous or full of vapours. 
‘The warmth and vaporousness of the air.' 
Hist. Royal Society. 

Vapour (va'por), n. [L. vapor, steam, vapour; 
from same root as vapidus, vapid, having lost 
flavour, vavpa, wine that has become vapid; 
comp. Goth, afhvapnan, to be suffocated.] 
1. In physics, a term applied to desi^ate 
the raseous form which a solid or liquid 
substance assumes when heated. Vapour 
is, therefore, essentially a gas, and seeing 
that all known gases have now been proved 
to be liquefiable, no physical difference can 
be said really to exist between an ordinary 
gas, such as oxygen, and a vapour, such as 
steam. In common language, however, a 
difference is usually recognized : a gas is a 
substance which at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures exists in a state of vapour; 
while a vapour is produced by the applica- 
tion of heat to a substance which normally 
exists in a solid or liquid form. The differ- 
ence has been otherwise explained to be one 
not so much of kind as of degree ; steam in 
the boiler of a steam-engine being said to 
be in a state of vapour, while superheated 
steam is said to be a gas. Aqueous vapour 
formed on the surface of the land and water 


is always present in suspension In the atmo- 
sphere, and when it meets with a reduction 
of temperature it condenses into water in 
the form of rain or dew. See Evaporation. 
2. In a more general and popular sense, any 
visible diffused substuuoe floating in the 
atmosphere and impairing its transparency, 
as fog or mist; hazy matter. 

From the damp earth impervious vapours rise. 
Increase the darkness and involve the skies. Pope 
A bitter day that early sank 
Behind a purple frosty bank 
Of vapour, leaving night forlorn. Tennyson. 

a Something unsubstantial, fleeting, or tran- 
sitory; mental fume; vain imagination; un- 
real fancy. 

If his sorrow bring forth amendment, he hath the 
grace of hope, thougii it be clouded over by a melan- 
choly vapour. Hammond. 

4k.t pi. k hectoring or bulling style of conver- 
sation or mode of behaviour, indulged in by 
swaggerers for the sake of bringing about a 
real or mock quarrel, consistingin flatly con- 
tradicting whatever was said by a speaker, 
even if the bully had granted what had been 
asserted Just before. Hares. 

They are at it (quarrelling) still, sir; this they cal) 
vapours. B. yonson. 

[Hence to vapour or bully.]— 6. pi. A disease 
of nervous debility in which a variety of 
strange images float in the brain, or appear 
as if real; hence, hypochondriacal affections; 
depression of spirit; dejection; spleen; the 
blues: an old term now rarely if ever used. 

It is to a neglect in this particular (labour or exer- 
cise). that we must ascribe the spleen which is so fre- 
quent in men of studious and sedentary tempers, ax 
well as the vapours to which those of the other sex 
are so often subject. Addison. 

Vapour (va'por), v.i. l.f To pass off in the 
form of vapour; to dissolve or disappear, as 
into vapour, steam, or air; to be exhaled; to 
evaporate. 

He now is dead, and all his glory gone, 

And all his greatness vapoured to nought. 

Spenser, 

2, t To give out vapour, steam, or gas; to 
emit or send off vapours or exhalations. 

Running waters vapour not so much as standing 
waters. Bacon. 

3. [See Vapour, n. 4.] To boast or vaunt 
with osteiitatio us display ; to bully ; to hector; 
to l>rag; to bounce. 

Poets used to vapour much after his manner. 

Milton. 

Not true? quoth he. Howe’er you vakour, 

I can what I affirm make appear. Httdibras. 

Vapour t ( va'por], v.t. 1. To cause to pass 
into a vaporous siate ; to cause to dissolve, 
pass away, or disappear in a vaporous, gase- 
ous, or aeriform condition; to make melt 
into thin air or other insubstantial thing. 

Opium loseth some of its poisonous quality, if va- 
poured out and mingled with spirits of wine. Bacon. 

He’d laugh to see one throw his heart away. 

Another, sigliing, vapour forth his soul. 

B. yonson. 

2. To afflict or infect with the vapours; to 
make melancholy; to dispirit. 

She has lost all her sprightliness, and vapours me 
but to look at her. Miss Burney. 

Vapour-batll (va'por-bath), n. 1. The ap- 
plication of vapour or steam to the body in 
a close place.— 2. The place or bath itself; 
an apparatus for heating bodies by the 
vapour of water. 

Vapour-douche (va'por-dbsh), n. A topi- 
cal vapour-bath, whicn consists in the direc- 
tion of a jet of aqueous vapour on some 
part of the body. 

Vapouredt (va'pord), a. Affected with the 
vapours; splenetic; peevish, vapoured 
and timorous. ' Whuton. 

Vapourer (va'por-6r), n. One who vapours, 
brags, or bullies; one who makes a great 
disj^ay of his prowess or worth; a braggart; 
a bully; a boaster. ‘A ruffian, a riotous 
spendthrift, and a notable vapourer. ' Cam- 
den. 

Vapourer -moth (va'por-dr-moth), n. A 
common brown moth (Qrgyia antiqua), the 
female of which cannot fly. 

Vapouring (va'por-ingb j?. and a. Boasting; 
vaimting ostentatiously and vainly ; given 
to boast or brag; as, vapouring talk. 

Vapouring (vapor-ing), n. The act of brag- 
ging or boasUng; empty, ostentatious, or 
windy talk. 

Consider them with their tumid, sentimental va- 
pouring about virtue, benevolence. Carlyle. 

Vapouringly (v&'por-ing-li), adv. In a 
vapouring or boastful manner. 

Vapouilw ( va'por-ish ), a. l.f Full of or 
abounding in vapours; vaporous : in a phy- 
sical sense. ‘The vapoumA place.' Sandys, 
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2. Affected by vapoui’s ; hypochondriac ; 
«plenetic; whimsical; fanciful. 

I was not one, a miss, who mifrht presume 
Now to be crazed in mirth now sunk in gloom; 
Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or mvc way 
To spleen and anger as the wealthy may. 

Crabbe. 

VapOurislineBB (va'por-ish-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being vapourish ; hypo- 
chondria; spleen; the vapours. 

You will not wonder that the vapourishness which 
has laid hold of my heart should ri.se to my pen. 

Richardson. 

Vapoury (va'por-i), a. 1. Vaporous; full of 
vapours; composed of or characterized by 
vapours. ‘ Vapoury dhnuess. ’ Drayton. 

There is a light cloud by the moon ... 

If by the time its vapoury sail, hath ceased her shaded 
orb to veil. Byron. 

2.t Affected with the vapours; hypochon- 
driac; splenetic; peevish. 

Court the vapoury god soft breathing in the wind, 
Thomson. 

Vapulation (vap-u-la'shon), n. [L. vapulo, 
to oe flogged.] The act of beating or whip- 
ping; a flogging. [Rare.] 

Vaquero (va-ker'o), n. [8p,, a cowherd, 
from vaca, L. vacca, a cow.] A term applied 
in Mexico and the western United States to 
one who has the charge of cattle, horses, or 
mules; a herdsman. 

Vara (vft ra), n. A Chilian measure of length, 
equal to 278061 English feet. 

Varan (var'an), n. A name of the monitor 
lizards, genus Varanus or Monitor. liev. J. 
G. Wood. 

Varangian (va-ran'ji-an), 71. [Icel. VeeHng- 
jar, lit. confederates or sworn men, from 
varar, an oath. ] One of those Scandinavians 
who entered the service of the Byzantine 
emperors and became the Imperial Guard 
at Constantinople. Here they were recruited 
by Anglo-Saxons and Danes who fled from 
England to escape the yoke of the Normans. 
They long upheld the Byzantine throne. 
Varanid89 ( va-ran'i-de ), 7i. pi. See Moni- 
TORIl).ffi. 

VaranuB (va-ra'nus), n. [Ar. waran, a lizard. ] 
A genus of lizards; the monitors. See 
Monitor. 

Vardinaalet (var'ding-gal), 7i. A farthin- 
gale. B. Jonson. 

Varet (var), n. [Sp vara, a rod, a wand.] 
A wand or staff of justice or authority. 

His hand a vare of justice <lid uphold. Dryden. 

Varec (var'ek), n. [Fr. varech, a form of E. 
wrack, sea- weed. J The impure carbonate of 
soda made in Brittany; it corresponds with 
our kelp. Braude Cox. 

Varl (va'ri), n. A name given to one of the 
lemurs; the ring-tailed lemur, a native of 
Madf^ascar. 

Variability (va'ri-a-biT'i-ti), n. Same as 
VariableneM. 

Variable (va'ri-a-bl), a. fFr. variable. See 
Vary.] l. Capable of varying, changing, 
or altering, in a physical sense ; liable to 
change;often changing; changeable; as, vari- 
cMe winds or seasons; variable colours.— 

2. Liable to vary or change, in a moral sense; 
mutable; fickle; unsteady; inconstant. 

O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. ShaJt. 
His heart I know, how variable and vain, Milton. 

3. Capable of being varied, altered, or 
changed ; subject to being changed ; as, to 
place a number of bodies in a position 
variable at pleasure. — Variable quantitied, 
in math, sucb quantities as are regarded as 
being subject to continual increase or dimin- 
ution, in opposition to those which are con- 
stant, remaining always the same; or quan- 
tities which in the same equation admit of 
an infinite number of sets of values. Thus, 
the abscissas and ordinates of a curve are 
variable quantities, because they vary or 
change their magnitudes together, and in 
passing from one point to another their 
values Increase or diminish according to the 
law of the curve. — Variable motion, in mech. 
that which is produced by the action of a 
force which varies in intensity. — Variable 
stars, in astron. stars which undergo a peri- 
odical increase and diminution of their 
lustre. — Syn. Changeable, changeful, muta- 
ble, inconstant, fleWe, wavering, unsteady, 
unstable. 

Variable (va'ri-a-bl), n. 1. That which is 
variable; that which varies, or is liable or 
subject to vary or change. 

There are many variables among the conditions 
which conspire for the production of a good photo- 
graph, y. N. Lockyer. 


2. In math, a variable quantity; a quantity 
which may be regarded as in a state of con- 
tinual increase or decrease. See the adjec- 
tive.— 8. A shifting wind as opposed to a 
trade-wind ; hence the variables, the inter- 
mediate space, region, or belt between the 
north-east and the south-east trode-winds. 
Their region varies in width from about 160 
to 600 miles, being widest in September and 
narrowest in December or January, and is 
characterized by calms, shifting breezes, 
and sometimes violent squalls, the laws of 
which are not so readily understood as those 
of the trade-winds. 

VarlablenOBB (va'ri-a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being variable; as, (a) in a 
physical sense, susceptibility of cliange; 
liableness or aptness to alter or to be altered; 
changeableness; as, the variableness of the 
weather, (b) In amoral sense, mutability; 
inconstancy; fickleness; unsteadiness ; lev- 
ity; us, the variableness of human passions. 

‘ 'i’he Father of lights, with whom there is 
no vainaUeness, neither shadow of turning. ' 
Jas. i. 17. 

Variably (va'ri-a-bli), adv. In a variable 
manner; changeably; mutably: inconstantly. 
Variance (va'ri-ans), n. [See Vary.] 1. The 
act or state of being or becoming variant ; 
change of condition; alteration; a vai'iation. 
[Rare.]— 2. In law, an alteration of some- 
thing formerly laid in a writ, ora difference 
between a declaration and a writ, or the 
deed on which it is grounded; a departure 
in the oral evidence from the statement in 
the pleadings. —3. Difference that produces 
dispute or controversy; disagreement; dis- 
sension; discord. 

If the learned would not sometimes submit to the 
ignorant, tlic old to the weaknesses of the young, 
there would be nothing but everlasting variance in 
the world. Svi/i. 

—■At variance, (a) in disagreement; in a state 
of difference or want of agreement. 

She runs, but hopc.s she docs not run unseen : 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flie.s. 

How much at varuxnce are her feet and eyes! 

Pope. 

(b) Tn a state of dissension or controversy; 
in a state of enmity. 

Tlic Britons (as before ye have heard) were at 
variance among themselves. Holinshed. 

I am come to set a man a t variance A^dkinst his father. 

Mat. X. 35. 

Variant (va'rj -ant), a. l. Different; diverse; 
having a different form or character. — 
2, Variable; varying. 

While above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sung of 
mutation. Longfelloiv. 

Variant (va'ri-ant), n. Something tliat is 
really the same, though with a different 
form; a different reading or version. ‘A 
German variant of the story.’ Nineteenth 
Century, 

Variate (va'ri-at), v.t. pret. & pp. variated; 
ppr. variating. To make different; to vary; 
to diversify. ‘Their multiplied, variated, 
coniplotments against her.' Dean King. 
Variated (vtVri-dt-ed), a. In her. same as 
Varriated. 

Variation (va-ri-S'shon), n. [L. variatio. 
See Vary.] l. The act or process of varying; 
partial change in the fornj, position, state, 
or qualities of the same thing ; alteration ; 
mutation; change; modification; as, a varia- 
tion of colour in different lights ; a varia- 
tion in the size of a plant from day to day; 
the unceasing, though slow variation of 
language. 

After much variation of opinions, the prisoner was 
acquitted of treason. Sir y. Ilayward. 

The essences of things are conceived not capable 
of such variation. Locke. 

No two plants are indistinguishable, and no two 
animals are without differences. Variation is co- 
extensive with heredity. //. Spencer, 

2. The extent to which a thing varies; the 
degree, interval, or amount of departure 
from a former condition or position; amount 
or rate of change.— 3. In gram, change of 
termination of words, as in declension, con- 
jugation, comparison, and the like; inflec- 
tion. Watts.— A The act of deviating; devia- 
tion; as, a variation of a transcript from the 
original. —5. In astron. any deviation from 
the mean orbit or mean motion of a heavenly 
body, occasioned by another disturbing body. 
When these deviations are compensated in 
comparatively short periods of time they 
are called periodic variations, but when the 
compensation requires an immense period 
of time for its consummation the variation 
is called a secular variation.— Variation of 
the moon, an inequality in the moon’s rate of 


motion, occasioned by the attraction of the 
sun, and depending as to its degree on the 
moon’s position In her orbit.— 6. In physics 
and navigation, the deviation of the magne- 
tic needle, or needle of the mariner's com- 
pass, from the true north point; or the an^e 
which the needle makes with the plane of the 
meridian of a ship or station; called also De- 
clination. The variation of the compass does 
not remain constantly the same in the same 
place, but undergoes a slow and progressive 
change. The needle is observed to move 
gradually towards the west of the true me- 
ridian until it arrives at its maximum on 
that side ; it then returns, passes over the 
true meridian, and moves easterly, until it 
arrives at its maximum towards the east, 
when it returns as before. In the year 1676, 
in London, the variation was 11* 16' east; 
in 1662, the needle pointed due north, after 
which time it travelled about 24^* to the 
westward (the maximum being in 1816); it is 
now considerably less and is continually de- 
creasing. 'The variation, however, is very dif- 
ferent in different parts of the globe, and it is 
also subject to diurnal changes in the same 
place.— 7. In music, one of a series of orna- 
mental changes or embellishments in the 
treatment of a tune, movement, or theme 
during several successive repetitions. 'The 
simplest kind of variation is by introducing 
into the melody a greater or less number of 
passing notes (that is, notes intermediate in 
pitch between the original notes of the air), 
together with cadenzas, scale movements, 
and the like, or by breaking of the chords 
into triplets, quadruplets, *c., or throwing 
them into arpeggio form, the fundamental 
harmony usually remaining unchanged. In 
more elaborate styles, however, new har- 
monies. rhythms, and melodic developments 
gradually appear, often brilliantly display- 
ing the fertility of the composer's fancy. In 
many cases variations are mere unmeaning 
ornaments designed to exhibit the mechani- 
cal dexterity of the performer. — Calculus of 
variations, a branch of analysis, the chief 
object of which is to find what function of a 
variable will be a maximum or minimum on 
certain prescribed conditions. This calculus 
offers the only general, and frequently the 
only possible, means of solving those prob- 
lems generally termed isoperimetrical.— 
Syn. Change, modification, vicissitude, muta- 
tion, deviation. 

Varicella (var-i-seTla), 7i. [Dim. of variola, 
the small-pox.] lupathol. the chicken-pox: 
called also tlie Water-pox. 

Varlclfonn (va-ris'i-form), n. Resembling 
a varix (which see). 

Varicocele (vai“'i-k6-sel), n. [Fr. varicocHe, 
from L. varix, a dilated vein, and Gr. k€li, 
a tumour.] In surg. a varicose enlargement 
of the veins of the spermatic cord; or, more 
rarely, a like enlargement of the veins of the 
scrotum. 

Varicose (var'i-kos), a. [L. varicosus. See 
Varix ] 1. Exhibiting a varix; preternatu- 
rally enlarged, or permanently dilated ; said 
of veins. — 2. Designed for the cure or relief 
of varicose veins; a term applied to elastic 
fabrics made into stockings, bandages, and 
the like, used for this purpose. See Varix. 

VaxlCOBltV (var-i-kos'i-ti), n. The state of 
being varicose: said of a vein. 

VarlcoUB (varii-kus), a. Same as Varicose. 

Varied (va'rid), p. and a. 1. Altered ; par- 
tially changed ; changed. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 

Are but the varied Ciod. Thomson. 

2. Characterized by variety; consisting of 
various kinds or sorts ; as, a varied assort- 
ment of goods. —3. Differing from each other; 
diverse ; various ; as, commerce with its 
varied interests. 

Variedly (va'rid-ll), adv. Diversely. 

Variegate (va'ri-e-gat),t>.f. pret. & pp. varie- 
gated; ppr. vaiiegating. [L. variego, varie- 
gatum, to variegate, from varius, various, 
different. See Vary.] To diversify by means 
of different tints or hues; to mark with dif- 
ferent colours in irregular patches; to spot, 
streak, dapple, &c. ; as, to variegate u floor 
with marble of different colours. 

Ladies like variegated tulips show; 

'Tis to their changes half tnclr charms we owe. 

Pope. 

The shells are filled with a white spar, which vari/. 
gates and adds to the beauty of the stone. 

IVoodsvard. 

— Variegated leaves, in hot. leaves irregu- 
larly marked with spots of a light colour 
arising from the suppression or modification 
of the ctiiQYogihyW.— Variegated sandstone. 
Same as New Red Sandstone. 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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Varlmtlon (v&'rl-e-grahon), n. 1. The act 
of vanegating, or staie of being variegated 
by different colours; diversity of colours. 
2. In hot. (a) a term employed to designate 
the disposition of two or more colours in the 
petals, leaves, and other parts of plants. 
(6) A condition of plants In which the leaves 
become partially white or of a very light 
colour from suppression or modiflcation of 
the chlorophyll. Plants showing this un- 
natural condition may be otherwise quite 
healthy, and are often prized on account of 
•their peculiar appearance. 

Variexi,t infln. of vary. To change; to alter; 
to vary. Chaucer. 

Varler (va'ri-6r), n. One who varies; one 
who strays in search of variety. ‘]Wou8 
vaners from the church.’ Tennyson. 
Varietal (va-ri'et-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
a variety, as distinguished from an indivi- 
dual or a species. 

When a younfj naturalist commences the study of 
a group of organisms quite unknown to him, he is at 
first much perplexed in determining what differences 
to consider as specific, and what as varietal: for he 
knows nothing of the amount and kind of variation 
to which the group is subject. Darwin. 


Variety (va-ri'e-ti), n. [Fr. varUU, from L. 
varietas, from varim, different. See VARY.] 

1, The state or quality of being varied or 
various; intermixture of different things, or 
of things different in form, or a succession 
of different things; diversity; multifarious- 
iiess. 

P’ariety is nothing else but a continued novelty. 

South. 

Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all things differ, all agree. 

Pope. 

Variety's the very spice of life. 

That gnves it all its flavour. Cowper. 

2. Exhibition of different characteristics by 
one individual; many-sidedness. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety; other women cloy 
The ai>petites they feed, Shah. 


5. Variation; deviation; change from a for- 
mer state. ‘A variety in things from what 
they now appear,’ Sir M. fJale.—^. A col- 
lection or number of many different things; 
a varied assortment; as, he sells a great 
variety of articles. -~6. Something differing 
from others of the same general kind; one 
of many things which agree in their general 
features; a sort; a kind; as, varieties of rock, 
of wood, of land, of soil, and the like; to 
prefer one variety of cloth to another.— 

6. Specifically, in scientific classifications, 
a subdivision of a species of animals or 
plants; an individual or group of individuals 
differing from the rest of the species to 
which it belongs in some accidental circum- 
stances which are not essential to the spe- 
cies. Varieties are considered as less per- 
manent than species, and those naturalists 
who look upon species as strictly distinct 
in their origin, consider varieties as modifi- 
cations of them arising from particular 
causes, as climate, nourishment, cultivation, 
and the like. See the following quotation. 


No one definition (of species) has satisfied all natu- 
ralists; yet every naturalist knows vaguely wliat he 
means when he speaks of a species. . . . The term 
variety is almost equally difficult to define ; but here 
community of descent is almost universally implied, 
though it can rarely be proved. . . . Practically 
when a naturalist can unite by means of intermediate 
links any two forms, he tre.its the one as a variety of 
the other, ranking the most common, but sometimes 
the one first <iescribed, as the specie.s, and the otlier 
as the variety. But cases of great difficulty . . . 
sometimes arise in deciding whether or not to rank 
one form as a variety of another even when they arc 
closely connected by intermediate links. . . . Few 
well-marked and well-known varieties can be named 
which have not been ranked as species liy at least 
some competent judges. Danvin. 


lu like manner the term variety is applied 
to inorganic substances of the same kind, 
which are susceptible of classification, to 
note differences in colour, structure, crys- 
tallization, and the like, all the varieties 
being referable to some one species which 
is assumed as the typically perfect standard; 
as, varieties of quartz, diamond, and the 
like. 

Variform (va'ri-form), a. Having different 


shapes or forms. 

Variformed (va'ri-formd), a. Formed with 


different shapes. 

Varlfy (vAri-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. varied; 
ppr. varifying. To diversify; to variegate ; 
to colour variously. ‘ Lively colours lovely 
varified.’ Sylvester. [Rare.] 

Variola (va-rl'6-la), n. [Fr. variole, small- 
pox, from L. varius, spotted.] The small- 
pox; so named from its effects upon the 
skiu. 


Variolar (va-rr6-16r), a. Same as Variolous. 

Varlolaria (va-r!'6.1i"rl-a), n. [From vari- 
ola, small-pox ; the shields of these plants re- 
semble the eruptive spots of that disease.] 
A spurious genus of lichens of an ash-gray 
or white colour found on the bark of the 
trunks of various trees, on rocks, walls, or 
on the ground. V. faginea, which is a 



Varlolaria faginea. 


special form of a genus to which the name 
Pertusaria is applied, is distinguished from 
all others of the genus by its intensely 
bitter taste, and is employed in France for 
the purpose of obtaining oxalic acid. The 
lower fig. above shows part of the surface 
natural size. V. laetea, or milky-white va- 
rlolaria, which properly belongs to the genus 
Zeora, is an elegant species, and is collected 
for the purpose of being used in imparting 
a red colour in dyeing. 

Variolic (va-rl-oFik), a. Variolous. 
Variolite (va'ri-o-lit). n. [L. varius, various, 
and Gr. lithos, stone.] In mineral, a kind of 
porphyritic rock, in which the imbedded 
substances are imperfectly crystallized, or 
are rounded, giving the stone a spbtted ap- 
pearance. 

Vailolitic (va-rro-lit"ik), a. [PYom variola, 
small -pox.] Thickly marked with small 
round specks or dots; spotted. 

Varioloid (va-ri'd-loid), n. [ Variola (which 
see), and Gr. eidos, form.] In med, small- 
pox modified by previous inoculation or 
vaccination. It is almost always a milder 
disease than ordinary small-pox. 

Varioloid (va-rfd-loid), a. 1. Resembling 
variola or small-pox. — 2. Resembling 
measles; having tlie appearance of nieasles, 
as the skin of diseased pigs. 

Variolous (va-ri'o-lus), a. [From variola 
(which see).] Pertaining to or designating 
tlie small-pox; variolar; variolic. 
Variorum (va-ri-6'rum), a. {PYom L. editio 
cum notis variormn, an edition with the 
notes of various persons.] A term applied 
to an edition of some work in which the 
notes of different commentators are in- 
serted ; as, a variorum edition of one of the 
Greek or Latin classics. 

Various (va'ri-us), a. [L. varius. See 
Vary.] l. Differing from each other; dif- 
ferent; diverse; manifold; as, men of various 
occupations. ‘So many and so various 
laws.’ Miltan. ‘Discord with a thousand 
various mouths.’ Milton. 

Vast crowds of vanquished nations march alone, 

Fa riowj in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryden. 

I'ull of great rooms and small the palace stood. 

All various. 7'ennyson. 

2. Divers; several; as, there are various 
other matters to be considered.— 3. Change- 
able; uncertain; unfixed. Locke.— Ex- 
hibiting different characters; multiform, 

A man so various that he seem’d to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. Dryden. 

5. Having a diversity of features; not uni- 
form or monotonous; diversified. ‘ A happy 
rural seat of various view.’ Milton. 

The world was made so various th.st the mind . , . 

Pleased with novelty might be indulged. Cowper. 

Variously (vaYl-us-li), adv. In various or 
different ways; with diversity; diversely; 
multifariously; as, objects variously repre- 
sented; flowerst?anot<j»Iwcoloured. ‘So sweet, 
so shrill, so variously sue sang.’ Dryden. 

Divers men equally wise and good speak 7/ariously 
in the question. Jer. Taylor. 

Varix (vaYlks), n. pi. Varices (var'i-8§z). 
[L.] 1. An uneven dilatation of a vein, 

owing to local retardation of the venous 
circulation, and In some cases to the irre- 
gular relaxation of the coats of the veins ; 
•varicose vein, a disease known by a soft 
tumour on a vein, which does not pul- 
sate. The veins most usually affected are 


those at the surface of the lower extrem- 
ities, the vein sometimes bursting, and 
fidving rise to hemorrhage. The treatment 
is generally palliative, and consists in the 
application of appropriate bandages.— 2. In 
conch, a term used to designate the longi- 
tudinal thickened elevations which occur 
at greater or less intervals on the outer sur- 
face of spiral shells, as in Triton and Murex. 
They mark the former position of the month. 
Varlet (var'let), n. [O.Fr. varlet, vaslet. 
See Valet, Vassal. ] i. Anciently, a page or 
knight’s follower; an attendant on a gentle- 
man. 

Call here my varlet. I’ll unarm again. Shak. 
We may enumerate four distinct cau.ses tending to 
the promotion of chivalry. The first of Uiese wa.s the 
regular scheme of education, according to which the 
sons of gentlemen, from the of seven years, were 
brought up in the castles of superior lords, where 
they at once leArncd the whole discipline of their 
future profe.ssion, and imbibed its emulous and en- 
thusiastic spirit. . . . From seven to fourteen years 
these boys were called varlets; at fourteen they 
bore the name of esquire. Hallatn. 

Hence— 2. A term of contempt or reproach 
for one in a subordinate or menial position; 
a low fellow; a scoundrel; a rasc^; as, an 
impudent varlet. 

Thou, varlet, dost thy master’s gains devour ; 

Thou milk'st his ewes, and often twice an hour. 

Dryden. 

3.t The court card, now called the knave. 
Varletry (vUr'let-ri), n. The rabble; the 
crowd. ‘ The shouting varletry of cens’ring 
Romo.’ Shak. 

Vaxmet (vftYmet), n. In her. the escallop 
when represented without the ears. 
Varmint (viir'mint), n. A vulgar corrup- 
tion of vermin, and often applied to any 
person or animal, specially troublesome, 
mischievous, disgusting, or the like. 
Varnish (vaFuish), v.t. [Formerly also ver- 
nish, from Fr. vemisser, vernir, to varnish, 
from a (hypothetical) L. verb vitrinire, 
from vitrinus, glassy, from vitrum, glass- 
varnish giving a glassy surface.] 1. To lay 
varnish on; to cover with a liquid for giving 
anything a glossy surface, and to protect it 
from the influences of air and moisture; as, 
to varnish a sideboard or table. — 2. To 
cover with something that gives a fair 
extenial appetu’ance; to give an Improved 
appearance to. ‘ Close ambition, varnish'd 
o’er with zeal.' Milton. 

A withered hermit, fivescore winters worn, 

Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye; 

Beauty doth varnish nge, as if new-born, 

Anci gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shak. 

8. To give a fair external appearance by 
rhetoric; to give a fair colouring to; to gloss 
over; to palliate; as, to varnish errors or 
deformity. 

Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to varnish crimes. 

Addison. 

Varnish (var'nish), n. [Fr. vernis, varnish. 
See the verb.] 1. A solution of resinous 
matter, forming a clear limpid fluid capable 
of hardening without losing its transpar- 
ency, and used by painters, gilders, cabinet- 
makers, &c. , for coating over the surface of 
their work in order to give it a shining, trans- 
parent, and hard surface, capable of resist- 
ing in a greater or less degree the influ- 
ences of air aud moisture. The resinous 
substances most commonly employed for 
varnishes are amber, anime, copal, elemi, 
lac, mastic, and sandarach, which may be 
coloured with arnotto, asphalt, gamboge, 
saffron, aloes, turmeric, or dragon’s-blood. 
The solvents are, (a) fixed or volatile oils or 
mixtures of them (as linseed -oil or oil of 
turpentineV (b) Concentrated alcohol or 
methylated spirits. Hence the varnishes 
are divided into two classes, oil varnishes 
and spirit varnishes.— 2. That which re- 
sembles varnish, either naturally or artifi- 
cially; a flossy or lustrous appearance. 
‘The varnish of the holly and ivy.’ Mac- 
aulay.— S. An artificial covering to give a 
fair appearance to any act or conduct; out- 
side show; gloss; palliation. ‘A double 
varnish on the fame the Frenchman gave 
you. ’ Shak. 

Varnlsher (vttr'nish-Sr), n. 1. One who var- 
nishes, or whose occupation is to varnish.— 
2. One who disguises or palliates; one who 
gives a fair extenial appearance. ‘Thou 
varnisher of fools and cheat of all the wise. ' 
Pope. 

Vai^sh-tree (vlir'nish-trel, n. The name 
given to certain trees which exude resinous 
mices, either naturally or from incisions. 
These juices harden in the air, and are em- 
ployed as varnishes. Varnish trees are 
round chiefly in India, Bunnah, and China. 


oh, oAoin; <ih, Sc. locA; g, go; J.^ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Many of them belong to the nat. order Ana- 
cardiacenB, as the marklug-nut (Sernecarpun 
anaoardiumY Stagmaria vemici/lua, which 
yields the Japan lacquer; Melanorrhata 
iiaitatmima, tne vamish-tree of Burmah; 
and Rhits vemidfera, Japan varnish. 

Varrlated (var'ri-at-ed), In her. cut in 
the form of vair; as, a oend varriated on 
the out8i<ies. Spelled also Variated. 

Varrles. Varreys (vtti^riz), n. in her. sep- 
arate pieces of vair, in form resembling a 
shield. Written also Varrys. See Vair. 

Varsal (varisal), a. A vulgar corruption of 
(Jniveraal, often met with, and frequently 
used simply to intensify or emphasize. 

I believe there is not such another in the varsal 
world. Swift. 

Every varsal soul in the library were gone to bed. 

Sir ly. Scott. 

Varsoyldnno (var-so'vi-en), n. A celebrated 
dance, named from Warmw, in Poland, 
where it probably originated. 

Vaitabed, Vaxtabet (vftr'ta-bed,vftr'ta-betx 
n. One of an order of ecclesiastics in the 
Armenian church who live like monks, cul- 
tivate the sciences, and are the vicars of the 
bishops. 

Varuna (var'u-na), n. [Skr., from vri, to 
cover, to surround; hence, lit. the cov- 
erer, the surrounder; akin Or. ouranos, 
heaven.] In Hind. myth, a deity represented 
in the Vedic hymns as of very great and 



manifold powers— the guardian of immor- 
tality, cherisher of truth, the seizer and 
punisher of ill-doers, the forglver of sins, 
protector of the good, and the exerciser 
generally of unlimited control over man. 
Latterly he became the god of waters, the 
cause of rain, lord of rivers and the sea, the 
Hindu Neptune or Poseidon indeed. He is 
represented as a white man, four -armed, 
riding on a sea animal, generally with a 
noose in one of his hands and a club in 
another, with which he seizes and punishes 
the wicked. 

Yams (va'rus), n. (L. varus, bow-legged, 
straddling.] A variety of club-foot in which 
the jperson walks on the outer edge of his 
foot. 

Varvelled (var'veld), a. 

Having varvels or rings. 

In her. when the leather 
thongs or jesses which 
tie on the bells to the 
legs of hawks are borne 
fiotant, with rings at 
the ends, the bearing 
is then termed jessed, 
belled, and varvelled. 

Varvels (var'velz), n. pi. 



Varvelled. 


[Fr. vervelle, O.Fr. vertevelle, L.L. vertibeUa, 
verteboluin, from verto, to tura. Littri.] 
In falctytiry, rings, usually of silver, placed 
on the legs of a hunting hawk, on which the 
owner’s name is engraved. Written also 
Vervels. 


Varvlclte (viir'vis-U), n. [Latinized from 
Wanoick.] An oxide of manganese found 
native in Warwickshire. 

Vary (va'ri), v.t. pret. & pp. varied; ppr. 
varying. [Fr. varier, from L. variare, to 
vary, from variws, variegated; akin to Gr. 
balios, spotted, dappled.] l. To alter in 
form, appearance, substance, or position; 
to make different by a partial change ; to 
modify; as, to vary a thing in dimensions; to 
vary its properties, proportions, or nature; 
to vary a stotement; to vary one’s dress.— 

2. To change to something else. 


Gods, that never change their state. 
f'ary oft their love and hate. JValUr. 

We are to vary the customs according to the time 
and country where the scene of action lies. Dryden. 


8. To make of different kinds; to make di- 


verse or different one from another. Sir T. 
Browne.—^. To diversify; to variegate. 

God hath here 

Varied his bounty so with new delights. Milton. 

6. t To express variously; to diversify in terms 
or forms of expression. 

The man hath no wit that cannot, from the rising 
of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary deserved 
praise on my palfrey. Shnk. 

6. In music, to embellish, as a melody or 
theme with passing notes, cadenzas, arpeg- 
gios, &c. See Variation, 7. 
vary (vft'ri), v.i. l. To alter or be altered 
in any manner; to suffer a partial change; 
to appear in different or various forms; to 
be changeable; as, colours often vary when 
held in different positions; customs vary 
from one age to another until they are en- 
tirely changed; opinions vary with the 
times; the varying hues of the clouds; the 
varying plumage of a dove. 

Fortune's mood varies again. Shak. 

And as the light of Heaven varies, now 
At sunrise, now at sunset ... so loved Geraint 
To make her beauty vary day by day. Tennyson. 


Vagoularity (vas-ku-larii-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being vascular. 

VaAOUllferouB (vas-ka-Ufdr-us), a. [L. vas- 
culum, a small vessel, and fero, to bear. ) 
In bot. applied to such plants as have seed- 
vessels divided into cells, such as the pome- 
granate, orange, poppy, &c. 

yasculose (vas'ku-lds), a. In bot. same as 
Vascular. 

Vasculose (vas'ku-ldsL n. In chern. the 
name given to the suustauce constituting 
the principal part of the vessels of plants. 

Vasoulum (vas'kfi-lum), n. [Dim. of L. vas, 
a vessel.] 1. A botanist’s case for carrying 
specimens as he collects them.— 2. In bot. a 
pitcher-shaped leaf. 

vase (vas, vaz, or vftz), n. [Fr. vase, from L. 
vas, a vase, a vessel. The word is not very 
old in English, probably dating from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century.] 1. A 
vessel of some size, made of various mate- 
rials, and in various forms, and for various 
purposes, often merely serving for orna- 
ment, or at least being primarily ornamental 


2. To differ or be different ; to be unlike or 
diverse; as, the laws of different countries 
vary. 

The violet varies from the lily as far 
As oak from elm. Tennyson. 

3. To become unlike one’s self; to undergo 
variation, as in purpose, opinion, or the 
like. 

He would vary and try both ways in turn. Bacon. 

4. To deviate; to depart; to swerve; as, to 
vary from the law; to vary from the rules 
of Justice or reason. ‘ Varying from the 
right rule ot reason.' Locke.— b. To alter or 
change in succession; to succeed; to al- 
ternate. 

While fear and anger with alternate grace. 

Pant in her breast, and vary in her face. 

Addison, 

6. To disagree; to be at variance; as, men 
vary in opinion. 

In judgement of her substance thus they vary. 
And vary thus in judgement of her seat ; 

For some her chair up to the brain do carry, 

Some sink it down into the stomach's heat. 

Siry. Davies. 

7. In math, analysis, to be subject to con- 
tinual increase or decrease; as, a quantity 
conceived to vary or have different values 
in the same equation. One quantity is said 
to vary directly as another when if the 
one is increased or diminished the other 
increases or diminishes in the same pro- 
portion. Quantities vary inversely when if 
one is increased or diminished the other is 
in like proportion diminished or increased. 

Varyt (va’ri), n. Alteration; change; varia- 
tion. 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon bcak.s 

With every gale and vary of their masters Shak. 

Va^-COlOUred (va'ri-kul-6rd), a. Coloured 
differently in different parts; presenting a 
diversity of colours; variegated; party-col- 
oured. ‘ Vary-coloured shells.’ Tennyson. 

Vascular (vas'ku-lCr), a. [L. vasculum, a 
vessel, dim. of vas, a vessel.] Pertaining to 
the vessels or tubes connected with the vital 
functions of animals or plants, and especi- 
ally making up the circulatory system; con- 
sisting of, containing, or operating by means 
of animal or vegetable vessels, as arteries, 
veins, lacteals, and the like; as, the vascu- 
lar system; vascu- 
lar functions. — 

Vascular plants, 
the plants pertain- 
ing to the phanero- 
gamous division of 
plants; the vascu- 
lares (which see). — 

Vascular tissue, 
tissue composed of 
small vessels like 
the woody tissue or 
substance of flower- 
ing plants : used in 
contradistinction 
to cellular. The cut 
shows some of the vessels which compose 
the vascular tissue of plants: 1, duct with 
broken spires; 2, dotted ducts; 8, spiral ves- 
sels broken into rings ; 4, dotted ducts ; 5, 
spiral vessels.— Fiowcutor system, in anat. 
the system formed by all the blood-vessels, 
lacteals, <fec. 

Vasculares [vas-ktl-l&'rgz), n.pl. A name 
given to the first of the two great divisions 
of plants, consisting of those in which vas- 
cular tissue appears, and thus including all 
the phanerogamous plants, both exogenous 
and endogenous; vascular plants. SeeCELL- 
ULARBS. 



Vascular Tissue in Plants. 



Grecian Vases. 


In character. The Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans made them from precious and other 
stones, bronze, silver, gold, ivory, and glass, 
and often used them for sacrillcial or other 
sacred purposes; but the most prevalent 
material for vases of all kinds, including 
those intended to hold the ashes of the 
dead, has generally been baked clay. Antique 
vases of painted earthenware have been dis- 
covered by thousands in tombs and cata- 
combs in Etruria, Southern Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and some of the Grecian islands. 
Many of them exhibit great beauty and 



Chinese, Japanese, and Indian Vasc.s. 


elegance, and are ornamented by artistic 
designs of the most varied character; accord- 
ingly they have been much prized by anti- 
quaries for the light they cast upon the 
history, mythology, religious, civil, and do- 
mestic customs of antiquity. Italy, France, 
and Germany in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries produced many vases which 
are the perfection of artistic form and exe- 
cution, and since the fifteenth century many 
masterpieces of glass art in the form of vases 
have issued from the Venetian manufac- 
tories. From India, China, and Japan also 
have been obtained vases of various mate- 
rials, especially of porcelain, vying In ele- 
gance of form and heau^ of ornamentation 
with those produced in Europe. —2. Inarch, 
(a) a sculptured ornament placed on socles 
or pedestals, representing the vessels of the 
ancients, as incense-pots, flower-pots, <ftc. 
Vases usually crown or finish facades or 
frontispieces, (b) The body of the Corin- 
thian and Composite cimltal: called also the 
Tarribour or Drum.— Vases qf a theatre, in 
ano. arch, same as Echea (which see).— 3. An 
old name for the calyx of a plant. Bailey. 
Vaseline (vas'e-lin), n. A name given to a 
product obtained irom petroleum after the 
fighter hydrocarbons are driven off, and 
composed of a mixture of paraffins. It is 
used as a base for ointments, pomades, cold- 
cream, &c., and for coating surgical instru- 
ments and steel surfaces generally to pro- 
tect them from rust 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; me, met, hOr; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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Vasiforxn (v&sl-form), a. [L. vaa, a vessel. 

forma, shape.] In hot having a variety 
of vascular tissue like that of ducts. — Fitm* 
form tisaue, a name formerly given to that 
variety of cellular tissue now called Pitted 
Tissue or Bothrenchyma. See Bothren- 
CHYMA. 

Vasodentlne (vas-6-den'tin), n. [L. VOS, a 
vessel, and dem, dentis, a tooth.] In anat 
that modification of dentine in which ca- 
pillary tubes of the primitive vascular pulp 
remain uncalcifled and carry red blood into 
the substance of the tissue. Page. 

Vaso-motor (vas-6-m6't6r), a. [L. vas, a 
vessel, and motor, a mover.] In physiol, ap- 
plied to the system of nerves distributed 
over the muscular coats of the blood-vessels. 

VaSBal (vas'sal), n. [Fr. vassal, Pr. vassal, 
Sp. vasallo, It. vassalio, from L.L. vassallus, 
a vassal, vassus. in the feudal system, the 
domestic of a prince. Vassus is of Celtic ori- 
gin— Armor. ywaz, a young man, a domestic, 
a vassal ; W. gwas, a youth, a servant. Of 
same origin are valet, varlet] 1. A feuda- 
tory; a tenant holding lands under a lord, 
and bound by his tenure to feudal services. 
A rear vassal, one who holds of a lord who 
is himself a vassal.— 2. A subject; a depend- 
ant; a retainer; a servant; one who attends 
on or acts liy the will of another. ‘ I am his 
fortune’s vassal.’ Shale. 

Let God for ever keep it (the crown) from my head, 
And make me ns tlic poorest vassal is 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it. Shak 
Passions ouffht to be her (the mind’s) vas.^als, not 
her masters. Raleigh. 

3. A bondman; a slave. 

Not vas.'ial.K to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To be dandled— no, but living wills. Tennyson 

4. A low wretch. Shak. 

Vassal (vas'sal), V. t To subject to vassalage; 
to enslave; to treat as a vassal. Beau, tfc PI. 

Vassal (vas'sal), a. Servile; subservient. 

‘ 'Tliy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch 
to be.^ Shak. 

Vassalage (vas'sal-aj), n. [See Vassal.] 

1. 'i'he state of being a vassal or feudatory. 
Hence— 2. Political servitude; dependence; 
subjection; slavery. 

1 sliall recount . . . how our country from a state 
of muuminious ra))idly rose to the place 

of unipirc among Htiropcan i)Owcrs. Macaulay. 

3. A territory held in vassabige; a fee or fief. 

‘ The countship of Foix, with six territorial 
vassalages.’ Milman. — 4. Vassals or sub- 
jects collectively. [Rare.] 

Like vassalajje at unawares encountering 
The eye of majesty. SJtal: 

5. t Valour; courage; prowess. Chaucer. [The 
word probably aetjuired this signification 
from the powerful and faithful assistance 
which the vassals supplied to their superior 
lords in times of danger. ] 

Vassalatet (vas'sal-tit), v.t. To reduce to 
a state of vassalage or dependence; to sub- 
ordinate. Bp. Gauden. 

Vassaliy (vas'sal-ri), n. Tlie body of vas- 
sals. 

Vast (vast), a. [Fr. vaste, from L. vastus, 
waste, desert, vast, liuge ; vasto, to waste ; 
cog. O.H.G. wtiosti, Mod. G. wUste, a desert; 
E. waste. Comp. Skr. vast, to molest, injure, 
kill] l.t Wide and vacant or unoccupied; 
waste ; desert ; desolate ; lonely. ‘ Antres 
vast and deserts idle.’ Shak. ‘The empty 
vast, and wandering air.' Shak. ‘The vast 
immeasurable abyss. ’ MUton. —2. Being of 
great extent; very spacious or large; bound- 
less; capacious; having an extent not to be 
surveyed or ascertained. ‘ More devils than 
vast hell can hold.’ Shak.—S. Huge in bulk 
and extent; enormous; massive; immense; 
as, the vast mountains of Asia; the vast 
range of the Andes. — 4. Very great in num- 
bers or amount; as, a vast army; vast num- 
bers or multitudes were slain. —6. Very great 
as to degree or Intensity; mighty; as, vast 
labour. —S yn. Huge, enormous, immense, 
spacious, mighty, tremendous. 

Vast (vast), u. 1. A boundless waste or space ; 
immensity. ‘ The of heaven. ’ Milton. 
‘The watery Pope. 

Far had he roam’d 

With nothing save the vast, that foam’d 
Above, around, and at his feet. Keats. 

2. A groat deal; a large quantitv. [Local] 
Vast is applied by Shakspere to the darkness 
of midnight. In which the prospect is not 
bounded In by distinct objects. ‘ The dead 
vast and middle of the night.’ Ham. I. ii. 

Vajtatet (vas'tat), a. [See below.] De- 
vastated; laid waste. ‘ The vastate ruins of 
ancient monuments.’ B£V. T. Adams. 


VaBtationt (vas-t&'shon), n. [L. vastatio, 
from vasto, to waste. See Vast. ] A laying 
waste; waste; depopulation; devastation. 
Bp. HaU. 

Vastator t (vas'tat-fir), n. One who devas- 
tates or lays waste. * The cunning adver- 
saries and vastators of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ Bp. Oauden. 

Vastidityt (vos-tid'i-ti), n. Vastness; im- 
mensity. ‘All the world’s vastidity.’ Shak. 

Vastltude (vas'ti-tud), n. 1. Vastness; im- 
mense extent. [Rare.]— 2. t Destruction; 
vastation. 

Vastly (vast'li), adv. 1. Very greatly; to a 
vast extent or degree; as, a space vastly ex- 
tended; men differ vastly in their opinions 
and manners.— 2. t Like a waste; desolately. 
Shak. 

Vastness (vast'nes), n. 'The state or quality 
of being vast; os, (a) great extent; immen- 
sity; as, the vastness of the ocean or of 
space. ‘ In vastness and in mystery. ’ Ten- 
nyson. (6) Immense bulk; massiveness; as, 
the vastness of a mountain. 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheav'd 

His vastness. Milton. 

(c) Immense magnitude or amount; as, the 
vastness of an army, or of the sums of money 
necessary to support it. (d) Greatness in 
general 

When I compare this little performance with the 
vastness of my subject, methinks I have brought but 
a cockle-shcll of water from the ocean. Glanville. 

Vasto (vas 'to), n. In Eng. law, a writ 
against tenants, for terms of life or years, 
committing waste. 

Vastyt (vas'ti), a. Vast; boundless; being 
of great extent; very spacious. 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep. Shah. 

Vat (vat), n. [Same word as fat, a vat, with 
change of / to v; or it may be directly bor- 
rowed from D. vat, a vat, Q.fass, a cask.] 

1. A large tub, vessel, or cistern, especially j 
one for holding liquors in an immature 
state, chemical preparations for dyeing or 
for tanning leather, and the like ; as, vats 
for wine, tau-vafs, &c. ‘Red with the 
spirited purple of tlie vats.’ Tennyson. 

Let him produce his 7 >ats and tubs, in opposition 
to heaps of arms and standards. j 4 cldisoti. 

2. A liipiid measure in the Netherlands cor- 
responding to the hectolitre - 22 imperial 
gallons.— 3. InR. Cath. Ch. a portable vessel 
to contain holy water for use at the intro- 
duction to mass, or on other customary oc- 
casions— 4. In metal, (a) a vessel used in the 
wet treatment of ores, (b) A square hollow 
place on the back of a calcining furnace in 
which tin ore is laid for the purpose of 
being dried. 

Vat (vat). V. t. pret. pp. vatted; ppr. vat- 
ting. To put in a vat. 

Vateria (va-te'ri-a), n. [After Abraham 
Vater, a German botanical author.] A 
genusof plants, nat. order Dipterocarpaceaj. 
One species, V. indica, grows all along the 
Malabar coast and in Canara ; and V. lan- 
cecefolia is common in Silhet. Both species 
form large trees, valuable both for their 
timber, and also for the products which 
they yield. V. indica. whose timber is much 
employed in ship -building, produces the 
resin called in India copal and in England 
gum anitne. It also yields a fatty substance 
called piney-talloiv. 

Vatful (vat'ful), n. As much as a vat will 
hold ; the contents of a vat. 

Vatic (vat'ik), a. [L. vafes, a prophet. ] Of, 
relating to, or proceeding from, a prophet 
or seer; prophetic; oracular; inspired. 

‘ Every vatic word. ’ E. B. Browning. 

Vaticalt (vat'ik-al), a. Prophetic; vatic. 

‘ Vatical predictions. ’ Bp. Hall. 

Vatican (vat'i-kan), n. [From Mom or Collis 
Vaticanus, the name of one of the hills of an- 
cient Rome, on the west bank of the Tiber.] 
The most extensive palace in the world, 
built upon the Vatican hill, immediately 
to the north of the basilica of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Since the return of the popes from 
Avignon the Vatican has been their princi- 
pal residence, and since the conversion of 
Rome into the capital of Italy it is their 
only residence. As such, and as the store- 
house of valuable literary and art collec- 
tions, it is one of the chief attractions of 
modem Rome. Hence, the Vatican is used 
as equivalent to the papal power or govern- 
ment ; as in the phrase the thmiders qf the 
Vatican, Hie anathemas or denunciations of 
the pope. 

The thunders oj the Vatican could no longer 


strike terror into the heart of princc.s, as In the days 
of the Crusades. Prescott. 

— Vatican Council, the Ecumenical Council 
of the Church of Rome which was held in 
the Vatican in 186&-70, and declared the 
infallibility of the pope when speaking ex 
cathedrd to be a dogma of the church. See 
Infallibility. 

Vaticanism ( vat'i-kan-izm ), n. The doc- 
trines and tenets promulgated by the Vati- 
can ; the tenets of those who hold extreme 
views as to the pope’s rights and supremacy; 
ultramontanism. 

Vaticanist (vat'i-kan-istbu. A devoted ad- 
herent of the pope; an ultramontanist. 

VatiOide (va'tf-sid), n. [L. vates, a prophet, 
and coedo, to kill.] 1. The murder of u pro- 
phet.— 2. The murderer of a prophet. 

Vatioinal ( va-tis'in-al ), a. Relating to or 
containing predictions; prophetic; vatic; 
vatical. T. Warton. 

Vaticinate (va-tis'in-at), v.i. [L. vaticinor, 
vatidnatus, from vates, a prophet. ] To 
prophesy; to foretell; to practise prediction. 
Howell. 

Dr. Gumming vaticinates with his usual amplitude 
of style and illustration on the fall of Turkey. 

Athenanm. 

Vaticinate (va-tis'in-at), V. t. To prophesy; 
to utter prophetically or as a prophet ; to 
foretell. 

Vaticination (va-ti8'i-na"8hon), n. Predic- 
tion; prophecy. 

It Is no very good symptom either of nations or of 
individuals that they deal much in vaticination. 

Carlyle. 

Vaticinator ( va-ti8'in-at-6r ), n. One who 
vaticinates or predicts. ‘ Listen to the va- 
ticinator.’ J. D' Israeli. 

VatlC^et (va'ti-sin), n. A prediction; a 
vaticination. Holland. 

Vatting (vat'ing), a. Relating to the act of 
putting in a vat ; as. vatting charges at the 
ducks. 

Vaudeville (^vod'vel), n. [Fr. vaudeville, 
from O.Fr, Vau, de Vire, Val de Vire, the 
valley of the Vire, a little river in Norman- 
dy.] 1. The name given by Oliver Basselin, 
a French poet of the fifteenth century, to 
his convivial songs composed in the valley 
of the Vire, and which became very popular 
over all France. Hence— 2.1n modern French 
jmetry, a light, gay song, frequently em- 
bodying a satire, consisting of several coup- 
lots and refrain or burden, sung to a familiar 
air, and often introduced into theatrical 
pieces; a song common among the vulgar 
and sung about the streets; a ballad; a topi- 
cal song. —3. T n French drama, a piece whose 
dialogue is intermingled with light or comic 
songs set to popular airs. 

Vaudois (vo-dwa), n. sing, and pi An in- 
habitant or the inhabitants of the Swiss 
canton of Vaud. See Waldensks. 

Vault (vftlt), n. [0. Fr. vaults, voulte (Mod. 
Fi‘. voute). It. volta; from L.L. volta, voluta, 
a vault, from L. voivo, voluUim, to turn 
round, to roll, from the rounded or arched 
top of vaults.] 1. An arched roof; a concave 
roof or roof-like covering. ‘'I'liat heaven’s 
vault should crack. ’ Shak. — 2. In arch, a 
continued arch, or an arched roof, so con- 



1, Cylindrical, barrel, or wagon vault, a, Roman 
vault, formed by the intersection of two equal cylin- 
ders. 3, Gothic groined vault. 4, Spherical or domi- 
cal vault. 

structed that the stones, bricks, or other 
material of which it is composed, sustain 
and keep each other in their places. Vaults 
are of various kinds, cylindrical, elliptical, 
single, double, cross, diagciial, Gothic, Ac. 
When a vault is of greater height than half 
its span, it is said to be surmounted, and 
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when of less height, Burbased. A rampant 
vault is one which springs from planes not 
parallel to the horizon. (See under Ram- 
pant. ) One vault placed above another con- 
stitutes a double vault. A conic vault Is 
formed of part of the surface of a cone, and a 
spherical vault of part of the surface of n 
sphere, as fig. 4 . A vault is simple, as figs. 1 
and 4, when it is formed by the surface of 
some regular solid, around one axis, and com- 
pound, os figs. 2 and 3, when compounded 
of more than one surface of the same solid, 
or of two different solids, A groined vault, 
fig. 3, is a compound vault, formed by the 
Intersection of several vaults crossing each 
other at right angles. See Groin, Groined. 
8 . An arched apartment; especially a sub- 
terranean chamber used for {a) a place of 
interment. ‘The deep, damp vault, the 
darkness and the worm.’ Young, (b) A 
place for confliiemeut ; a prison. ‘ The 
sullen echoes of this dungeon vault.' Sir 
W. Scott, (c) A place for storing articles; a 
cellar. 

When our vaults Imve wept 
With drunken spilth of wine. Shak. 

Vault (vftlt), v.t. 1 . To form with a vault 
or arched roof; to give the shape of an arch 
to; as, to vault a passage to a court. 

The dark-blue sky. 

Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea. Tennyson. 

2. To cover with an arcli or vault. 

Fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And, flying, vaulted either host with fire. Milton. 

Vault (vftlt), n. [Fr. volte, a bounding, from 
It. volta, a turn, a leap or vault, from volvo, 
volutum, to roll, to turn. Hence this word 
is really the same as Vault above.] A leap 
or spring; especially, (a) a leap by means of 
a pole, or assisted by resting the hand or 
hands on something. (6) 'I'he leap of a 
horse; a curvet. 

Vault (vftlt), v.i. [See Vault, a leap ] 1. To 
leap; to bound; to spring, especially by hav- 
ing something to rest the hands on, as in 
mounting a horse. ‘ Vaulting ambition, 
which o’erleapa itself.' Shak. 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. 

Dry den. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegasus with all the heat and 
intrepidity of youth. rlddison. 

Lightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks. Tennyson. 

2. To exhibit equestrian or other feats of 
tumbling or leaping — 3. In the manege, to 
curvet. 

Vaultaget (Vftlt'aj), n. Vaulted work; an 
arched cellar; a vaulted room. ‘Womby 
vaultages ot Yrance.' Shak. 

Vaulted (vftlt'ed), p. and a. 1 . Arched; con- 
cave; as, a vaulted roof. 

Vaulted all within, like to the sky 
In which the gods doc dwell eternally. Spenser. 

2. Covered with an arch or vault. —3. In bot. 
arched like the roof of the mouth, as the 
upper lip of many ringent flowers. 

Vaulter (Vftlt'6r), n. One that vaults ; a 
leaper; a tumbler. 

Vaulting (vftlt'ing), n. 1. In arch, vaulted 
work; vaults collectively. — 2. The art or 
practice of a vaulter. * Utilt-vaulting is 
dying out. ' Mayhew. 

Vaulting-horse (vait'in^-hors), n. A 
wooden norse in a gymnasium for practice 
in vaulting. 

Vaulting - house t (valt' Ing -hous), n. A 
brothel. B. Jonson; Massinger. 
Vaulting-shaft, Vaultlng-^lllar (vait'lng- 
shaft, vftlt'ing pll-16r), n. In arch, a pillar 
sometimes rising from the floor to the spring 
of the vault of the roof;- more frequently, a 
short pillar attached to the wall rising from 
a corbel, and from the top of which the ribs 
of the vault spring. The pillars between the 
triforium windows of Gothic churches rising 
to and supporting the vaulting may be cited 
as examples. 

The upper pilaster above the nave-pier remains in 
the stone edifice, and is the first form of the great dis- 
tinctive feature of Northern architecture — trie vault- 
ini'- shaft. Hu skin. 

Vanity t (v^Ttl), a. Vaulted; arched; con- 
cave. ‘The vaulty top of heaven.’ Shak. 
Vaunt (vftnt), v.i. [Formerly vant, from 
Fr. vanter, to boast, to vaunt, to brag, from 
L.L. vanitare, to boast, to be vainglorious, 
from L vanus, vain, empty. See Vain.] 

1. To boast; to make a vain display of one's 
own worth, attainments, or decorations; to 
talk with vain ostentation; to brag. 

Pride . . . prompts a man to vaunt and overvalue 
what he is. Dr. H. More. 

2. To glory; to exult; to triumph. ‘ The foe 
vaunts in the field.’ Shak. 


Vaunt (vftnt), v.t. 1. To boast of; to brag 
of; to magnify or glorify with vanity. ‘ My 
vanquisher, spoilu of his vaunted spoil.' 
Milton. 

Charity vaunteth not itself. i Cor. xUi. 4. 

2. To display or put forward boastfully ; to 
exhibit vaingloriously. Spenser. 

Vaunt (vftnt), n. A boast; a vain display of 
what one is or has or has done; ostentation 
from vanity; a brag. ‘Such high vaunts of 
his nobility.’ Shak. 

Vaunt t (vftnt), n. [Fr. avant. See Avant.] 
'J'he first part; the first beginning. ‘The 
vaiint and firstlings of those broils.^ Shak. 
Vaunt-courlert (v6nt-kb'ri-6r),n. [See Van- 
courier] A precursor; a van-courier. Shak. 
Vaunter (vant'^r), n. One wiio vaunts ; a 
boaster ; a braggart ; a man given to vain 
ostentation. Shak. 

Vauntery (vant'ri), n. The act of vaunting; 
bravado. [Rare.] 

For she had led 

The infatuate Moor, in dangerous vauntery. 

To these aspiring forms. Southey. 

Vauntful (vant'ful). a. Boastful; vainly os- 
tentatious. Spenser. 

Vaunting (vftiit'ing), n. Ostentatious setting 
forth of wliat one is or has; vain boasting; 
bragging. 

You say you arc a better soldier : 

Let it appear so ; make your vaunting' true. Shak. 

Vauntlngly(vftnt'ing-li), adv. In a vaunting 
manner; boastfully; with vain ostentation. 

‘ Vaunlingly thou spakest it.’ Shak. 
Vauntmure (Vftnt'mur), n. [Fr. avant- 
mur, from avant, before, and nmr, L. mums, 
a wall. ] In anc. fort, the walk or gangway 
on the top of a wall behind the paiapet. 
Written also Vamure and Vanimire. 
Vauqueline (vok'lin), n. [From French 
chemist of the name of Vauquelin.] 1. A 
name originally given by Pelletier and Ca- 
venton to strychnia (which see).— 2. A name 
given by Pallas to a crystalline substance 
obtained from the bark of the olive-tree. 
Vau^LUellnite (v6k'lin-it), n. [See above.] 
Native chromate of lead and copper, a min- 
eral which occurs in small crystals on quartz 
accompanying the chromate of lead in Si- 
beria. 

Vaut t(vfttX r.i To leap; to vault. Spenser. 
Vaut + (vftt). n. A vault. Spenser. 

Vauty t (Vft'ti), a. Vaulted. 

Vavaaor (vav'a-sor), n. [O. Fr. vavassor, va- 
vasseur, L.L. vavassor, vasvassor, probably a 
contr. of vassus vassorum, the vassal of vas- 
sals. See Vassal.] In feudal law, a prin- 
cipal vassal not holding immediately of the 
sovereign but ot a great lord, and having 
other vassals who held of him; a vassal of 
the second degree or rank, inferior, but 
next, to the higher nobility. In the class 
of vavasora were comprehended chdtelains, 
who owned castles or fortified houses, and 
possessed rights of teiTitorial justice. In 
England the title was rarely used, though 
Camden defines it as next to baron, wliile 
Chaucer applies it to his Frankeleyn. Writ- 
ten also Vavassor, Vavasour, Valvasor, &c. 
Vavasory (vav'a-so-ri), 71 . 1. The quality or 
tenure of the fee held by a vavasor.— 2. Lands 
held by a vavasor. 

Vawardt (va'ward), n. [From van and 
ward, for vanward = vanguard. ] The fore 
part; the advance; the van. ‘The vaward 
of our youth.’ Shak. 

My Lord, most humbly on my knee I bw 
The leading of the vaioard. Sfutk. 

Vaward (va'ward), a. Being in the van or 
the front; foremost; front. 

■Where's now the victor vaivard wing, 

Where Huntley, and where HomeT Sir fV. Scott. 

Vayu (va'u), n. [.Skr. vA, to blow.] In 
Hind. myth, the wind or wind-god, appar- 
ently of eoual rank with Indra. 

Veadar, veader (ve-a'dftr, ve-a'd6rl, n. 
The thirteenth or intercalai^ month which 
is added to the Jewish year about every 
third year. It followed the month Adar 
(which see) 

Ve^ (v§B, 71. [O. E. veel, vele, 0. 8c. veil, a 
calf, 0, Fr. veel, vedel, Pr. vedel; It. vitello, 
from L. vitellus, dim. of vitulus, a calf; from 
root of L. vetus, old, Gr. {v)etos, a year.] 
1. 1 A calf. ‘ A Scotch runt . . . scarce ex- 
ceeding a South-country veal in height.' 
Bay.— 2. The flesh of a calf killed for the 
table. 

Vectiont (vek'shon), n. [L. vectio, from 
veho, to carry.] The act ot carrying or state 
of being carried. 

Vectitatlon (vek-tl-ta'shon), n. [L. vectito, 
vectitatum, to bear, to carry, freq. from 
j veclo, to caiTy, intens from veho, vectum, to 


bear, to carry.] A carrying. Arbuthnotand 
Pope. [Rare.] 

Vector (vek'tor), n. [L., from veho, to carry. ] 

1. In quaternions, a directive quantity, as a 
straignt line, a force, or a velocity. The sim- 
plest manner in which to represent such a 
quantity which involves both direction and 
magnitude is by means of a straight line in 
space; then the vector may be regarded as 
a stepping from one extremity of the line 
to the other. Vectors are said to be equal 
when their directions are the same and their 
magnitudes are equal. See Quaternion.— 

2. Same as Badius vector. See under RADIUS. 

Vecturet (vek'tdr), 71 [L. vectura, from 

veho, to carry.] A carrying; carriage; con- 
veyance by carrying. JSacoti. 

Veda (va'dtt or n. [Skr. , from vid, to 

know. Cog. L.indeo, E.77>i<,toknow. See Wit.] 
The general name for the body of ancient 
Sanskrit hymns, with accompanying com- 
ments, believed by the Hindus to have been 
revealed by Brahma, and on which the Brah- 
manical system is based. The hymns, which 
are upwards of 1000, fall into four divisions 
(Vedas or Sanhitas), called respectively Big- 
Veda, Yajur- Veda, Sama- Veda, and A thar- 
va-Veda, of which the first (see Rio-Veda) 
is the o1 dest and the Atharva-V eda the latest. 
Each of these Vedas or Sanhitas consists of 
two parts— the Sanhita proper, or a collec- 
tion of Mantras or hymns, consisting of in- 
vocations, adoration, thanksgiving, praise, 
prayer, and the like, and of Brahmanas, or 
commentaries, which have grown round the 
Sanhita, consisting of explanations, mystical 
and philosophical speculations, legends and 
illustrations, injunctions in regard to rites 
and sacrifices, and the like. V ai’y ing greatly 
in ago, the Vedas represent many stages of 
thought and worship, the earliest being the 
simplest, and the later following and reflect- 
ing the development of the Brahmanical sys- 
tem with all its superstitions and rites. 
Even the most ancient Vedas exhibit apeople 
in an advanced state of civilization. The 
Vedas had their origin In the wonder with 
which early man regarded the universe and 
the operations going on in it. They consist, 
therefore, largely of highly figurative ad- 
dresses to the great powers of nature under 
seemingly individual names, as Indra (the 
Ilrmament), Agni (Fire), Mitra (Sunrise), 
ra7nA7m(theiSea), and the like, behind whom, 
however, a gi’eat Being (Om) is dimly recog- 
nized. G radually these powers became more 
and more endoweil with personality, and 
ultimately came to be regarded as real di- 
vinities, to whose number more and more 
were gradually added. 

VedalL Veddah (ved'a), n. One of a tribe 
inhabiting the forests in tlie interior of 
Ceylon. They are supposed to be survivors 
of the original inhabitants of the island, 
and belong to a very low state of civiliza- 
tion. 

Vedanga(ve-dttn'ga),n. [Skr.] Li«. alimbof 
the Veda. A name common to six Sanskrit 
works interpreting the Vedic texts and ap- 
plying them to specific purposes. The Ved- 
angas are elaborate treatises on (1) pronun- 
ciation, (2) metre, (8) grammar, (4) explana- 
tion of difticult terms, (6) astronomy, (6) cere- 
monial. They are composed in the Sutra or 
aphoristic style. 

Vedanta (ve-ditn'ta), n. A system of phi- 
losophy among the Hindus founded on the 
Vedas. It is chiefly concerned in the in- 
vestigation of the Supreme Spirit and the 
relation in which the universe, and espe- 
cially the human soul, stands to it. 
Vedantic (ve-dUn'tik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Vedas; founded on or derived from 
the Vedas. 

While those Aryan races remained unmixed with 
the other inhabitants of India, and retained their 
pure i'edantic faith, they left . . . not one single 
itioiiunient to tell of their existence. Fergusson. 

Vedantlst (ve-dan'tist), n. One versed in 
the doctrines of the Vedanta (which see). 
Vedette (ve-det'), n. [Fr. vedette, from It. 
vedetta, a vedette, from vedere, L. videre, 
to see ] A sentinel on horseback stationed 
on an outpost or elevated point to watch 
an enemy and give notice of danger; a 
vidette. 

Vedio (vfi'dik), a. Of or relating to a Veda 
or the Vedas; as, the Vedic hymns. See Veda. 
Veena (ye'ua), 71. See Vina. 

Veer (yer), v.i. [Fr. virer, to turn, veer, tack, 
&c.; Prov. virar; from L.L. virare, to turn, 
from L. viria, a ring, a bracelet.] 1. To 
turn; to alter its course, as a ship, by turn- 
ing her head round away from the wind 
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‘And as he leads the following navy veers/ 
Dryden.~-2. To shift or to change direction; 
as, the wind veers to the west or north. 
‘Where wind veers oft.’ Milton. ‘And turn 
your veerina heart with ev’ry gale.’ Ros- 
common. The wind, in nautical language, is 
said to veer a/t when it comes to blow more 
asteni; the contrary is to haul forward.— 
8. To turn round; vary; be otherwise minded; 
said in regard to persons, feelings, inten- 
tions; as, his resolution is not to be de- 
pended on, he veers so often. ' As passion 
or interest may veer about.’ Burke. See 
also Veering. 

Veer (v6r), v.t. Naut. to direct into a dif- 
ferent course; specifically, to wear or cause 
to change a course by turning the stern to 
windward, in opposition to tacking. — To 
veer out, to suffer to run or to let out to a 
greater length; as, to veer out a rope. —To 
veer away, to let out; to slacken and let run ; 
as, to veer away the cable.— To veer and 
haul, to pull tight and slacken alternately. 
Veerablet (ver^-bl), a. Changeable; shift- 
ing: said of winds. Dampier. 

Veering (ver'ing),p. and a. Turning; chang- 
ing; shifting. 

A subtle sudden flame, 

By veering passion fanned 

About tJiee breaks and dances. Tennyson. 

Veering (vei’'ing), n. The act of turning 
or changing; a fickle or capricious change. 

It is H double misfortune to a nation jfiven to cliangc 
when they have a sovereign that is prone to fall in 
with all the turns and veerings of the people. 

Addison. 

Veerlngly (ver'ing-li), adv. In a veering 
manner; changingly; shiftingly. 

Veery (ve'ri), n. A name given in America 
to Wilson’s thrusli {Turdus fuscescens). 
Vega (ve'ga), n. [Arabic name.] In astron. 
a star of the first magnitude in the northern 
constellation Lyra. 

Vega (va'ga), n. [Sp.] An open plain; a 
tract of level and fruitful ground. 

Sometimes marauders penetrated into the vega, 
the beautiful vega, every inch of whose soil was 
fertilized with human blood. Prescott. 

Vegetablllty(vej'e-ta-bir'i-tl),n. The state 
or quality of being vegetable; vegetable 
nature. 

Vegetable (vej'e-ta-bl), a. [Fr. v4gHahle, 
from L. vegetabilis, enlivening, from vegeto, 
to enliven, to strengthen, from vegetus, 
lively, from vegeo, to rouse, excite; from 
root seen also in vigour, vigilant.] Belong- 
ing, pertaining, or peculiar to plants; hav- 
ing the characteristics of a plant or plants; 
resembling a plant or what belongs to plants; 
occupied or concerned with plants; as, vege- 
table qualities; vegetable juices; the vege- 
table kingdom. 

And all amid them stood the tree of life 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 

Of vegetable gold. Milton. 

— Vegetable acids, such as are obtained from 
plants, as malic, citric, gallic, tartaric, <fec., 
ncid&. — Vegetable cethiops, a charcoal pre- 
pared by burning Fucus vesiculosus, or 
common seaweed, in a covered crucible.— 
Vegetable alkali, an alkaloid (which see). — 
Vegetable anatomy, that branch of botany 
which treats of the form, disposition, and 
structure of the organs of plants. — Fcoe- 
table butters. See under Butter. — Vegetable 
flannel, a fabric made of a fine fibre ob- 
tained from the leaves of the Finns sylves- 
tris.— Vegetable ivory. See IVORY-NUT.— 
Vegetable jelly, a gelatinous substance found 
in plants; goct\r\. — Vegetable kingdom, that 
division of natural history which embraces 
the various organized bodies to which we 
indifferently give the names of vegetables 
and plants. The science which treats of 
these is termed Botany (which sec).— Vege- 
table life, the aggregate of the phenomena 
exhibited by plants, and which are similar 
to those that in animals are considered as 
characteristic of vital agency, agreeing with 
them in many essential resects, though 
they differ in others, especially in the ab- 
sence of sensibility and voluntary motion. 
Plants breathe, feed, digest, increase in their 
dimensions, produce new individuals, and 
perform various other functions analogous to 
those of animals, and which are essentially 
characterisdeof life. See VhAifT.— Vegetable 
marrow. Vegetable morpho- 

logy. See Morphology.— F epefaWe mould, 
mould or soil containing a considerable pro- 
portion of vegetable constituents; mould 
consisting wholly or chiefly of humus.— 
Vegetable oils. See Oil. ~ Vegetable parch- 
ment. Parchment paper. See under 

Paper.— physiology, that branch 
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of botany which treats of the vital actions 
of plants, or of the offices which their vari- 
ous organs perform.— Fepefabie siZfc. Same 
as Silk-cotton.— Vegetable sulphur, a pow- 
der obtained from the theca oi Lycopodium 
clavalum, or common club -moss. It is 
highly inflammable, and is employed for 
pyrotechnical puTposes.— Vegetable tallow. 
See TkLLQW.— Vegetdble tissue. See Tissue. 
— Vegetable wax. See Wax. 

Vegetable (vej'e-ta-bl), n. [See the adjec- 
tive.] 1. A plant. See Plant, in which ar- 
ticle the nature and character of vegetables 
are fully discussed. — 2. In a more limited 
sense, a plant used for culinary purposes, 
or used for feeding cattle and sheep or other 
animals. Vegetables for these uses are such 
as are of a more soft and fleshy substance 
than trees and shrubs, such as cabbage, 
cauliflower, turnips, potatoes, pease, beans, 
&c. 

Vegetal (vej'e-tal), a. [Fr. v^gStal. See 
V KGETABLE. ] 1. Pertaining or relating to a 
plant or plants ; having the characteristics 
or nature of a vegetable; vegetable. Burton. 

On the whole it appears to nic to be the most con- 
venient to adhere to the old plan of calling such of 
those low forms as are nu>rc animal in hahtt, Proto- 
zoa, and such as are more vegetal, Protophyta. 

Huxley. 

2. Of or pertaining to that class of vital 
phenomena common to plants and animals, 
namely, digestion and n utriti ve assim il atitm, 
growth, absorption, secretion, excretion, 
circulation, respiration, and generation, us 
contradistinguished from sensation and vo- 
lition, which are peculiar to animals. 

The first are called the vegetal fimctions, the se- 
cond the animal functions; and the powers or forces 
on which they depend have been termed respectively 
the vegetal life and the animal life. Brande S' Cox. 

Vegetal (vej'e-tal), n. A plant; a vegetable. 
‘Your minerals, vegetals, and animals.’ B. 
Jonso7i. 

In fact many of these smallest vegetals . . . dis- 
play a mechanical activity not distinguishable from 
that of tile simplest animals. //. Spencer. 

Vegetallty (vej-e-tal'i-ti), n. l. The state 
or property of being vegetal or vegetable; 
vegetability.— 2. The aggregate of those vital 
phenomena which constitute the life or 
existence of a vegetable. See Vegetal, a. 2. 
Vegetarian (vej-e-ta'ri-an), n. 1. One who 
abstains from animal food, and lives exclu- 
sively on the products of the vegetable king- 
dom. Bntsoine so-called vegetarians abstain 
from flesh only, while others will not eat 
butter, eggs, or even milk. — 2. One who 
maintains that vegetable 8ub.stance8 con- 
stitute the only proper food for man. 
Vegetarian (vej-e-ta'ri-an), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the diet or system of the vegetarians; 
relating to vegetarians or to vegetarianism. 

This . . . type of dentition is associated usually 
with vegetarian or promiscuous diet. Owen. 

Vegetarianism (vej-e-ta'ri-an-izm), n. The 
theory and practice of living solely on vege- 
tables. The doctrines and practice of vege- 
tarianism are as old as the time of Pytha- 
goras, and have for ages been strictly ob- 
served by many of the Hindus; and of late 
years the practice of subsisting solely upon 
vegetable food has come prominently before 
the public in connection with dietetic re- 
form. 

Vegetate (vej'e-tat), v.i. pret. & pp. vege- 
tated; ppr. vegetating. [In form from L. 
vegeto, vegetatum, to enliven, but in mean- 
ing from E. vegetable (which see). ] 1 . To grow 
in the manner of plants; to grow by vege- 
ta))le growth ; as, plants will not vegetate 
without a certain degree of heat. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again. Pope. 

Hence— 2. To live an idle, unthinking, use- 
less life ; to have a mere existence. ‘ Per- 
sons who . . . would have vegetated stupidly 
in the places where fortune had fixed them. ’ 
Jeffrey. 

Vegetation (vej-e-ta'shon), n. 1. The act or 
process of vegetating ; the process of grow- 
ing exhibited by plants; as, vegetation takes 
place after the seed is sown.— 2. Vegetables 
or plants in general or collectively ; as, a 
rich vegetation covers the fields; in the midst 
of luxuriant vegetation. 

Deep to tlie root 

Of vegetation parch’d, tlie cleaving fields 

And slippery lawn an arid hue disclose, 

Thomson. 

8. In wed. a morbid production which rises 
as an excrescence on the valves of the heart, 
in syphilis, <&c. ; also, a fleshy granulation 
which soraetlraes grows on the surfaces of 
wounds or ulcers, Dunglison. — Vegetation 
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(f salts, or salute vegetation, a crystalline 
concretion formed by salts, after solution in 
water, when set in the air for evaporation. 
These concretions appear round the surface 
of the liquor, affixed to tlie sides of the ves- 
sel, and are often in branching forms so as 
to resemble plants. 

Vegetative (vej'e-tat-iv), a. [Fr. v^.gitatif.] 

1. Growing, or having the power of growing, 
as plants. ‘ Creatures vegetative and grow- 
ing.’ Ralegh.— 2. Having the power to pro- 
duce or support growth in plants ; as, the 
vegetative properties of soil. 

Vegetative t (vej'e-tat-iv), n. A vegetable. 
Culverwell. 

Vegetatlvenees (vej'e-t&t-iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being vegetative, or producing 

OTOWth. 

V^gete (ve-j6t'), a. [L. vegetus, enlivened, 
vigorous. See VEGETABLE.] Vigorous; ac- 
tive. [Rare. ] 

A well radicated habit in a lively, vegete faculty is 
like an apple of gold in a picture of silver. South. 

Vegetivet (vej'e-tiv), a. Vegetable; having 
the nature of plants; capable of growth. 
‘ Vegetivc life.’ Tusser. 

Vegetlve t (vej'e-tiv), n. A vegetable. * In 
vegetives, in metals, stones.’ Shak. 
Vegeto-alkall (vej'e-td-al-ka-li), n. An al- 
k^oid. 

Vegeto-anlmal (vej'e-td-an-I-mal), a. Par- 
taking of the nature both of vegetable and 
animal matter. 

He (the chemist) also found . . . that this inner 
matter which was contained in the bag, which con- 
stitutes the yeast-plant, was a substance containing 
the elements carbon and hydrogen, and oxygen and 
nitrogen, and that it was what Fabronl called a 
vegeto-anitnal substance, and that it had the pecu- 
liarities of what are commonly called animal pro- 
ducts. Huxley. 

— Vegeto-animal matter is a term formerly 
applied to vegetable gluten and albumen. 
Vepetoust (vej'e-tus), a. [See Vegete. J 
Vigorous; lively; vegete. 

If she be fair, young, and vegetous, no sweetmeats 
ever drew more flies. B. yonson. 

Vehemence (ve'he-mens), n. [Fr. v^Mmence, 
from L. vehementia, eagerness, vehemence. 
Sec Vehement.] The character or quality 
of being vehement; the energy exhibited 
by one who or that which is vehement; as, 

(a) Violent ardoui’; fervour; impetuosity; 
fire; as, the vehemence of love or affection; 
the vehemence of anger or other passion. 
'Mis vehemence of icmpQT.' Addison. ‘Fiery 
vehemence of youth.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Nay, 1 pritlicc now with most petitionary vehe- 
mence, tell me who it is. Shah. 

(b) Force or impetuosity accompanying en- 
ergetic action of any kind; impetuous force; 
impetuosity; boisterousness; violence; fury; 
as, the vehemeitce of wind ; to speak with 
veheme?xce. 

Stunning sounds and voices all confused 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 
With loudc.st vehemence. Milton. 

Vehemency (v^'he-men-si), n. Vehemence. 

‘ The vehemencu of your affection. ’ Shak. 
Vehement (ve'ne-ment), a. [Fr. viMment, 
from L. vehemens, vehernentis, eager, vehe- 
ment, lit. carried out of one’s mind, from 
veho, to carry (see VEHICLE), and mens, the 
mind.] 1. Proceeding from or characterized 
by strength, violence, or impetuosity of feel- 
ing or emotion; very ardent; very eager or 
urgent; fervent; passionate; as, a vehement 
affection or passion; vehement desire; vehe- 
ment eloquence. ■ Vehement importunity. ’ 
Shak. ‘ Their vehe7nent instigation.’ Shak— 

2. Acting with great force or energy ; ener- 
getic; violent; furious; very forcible; as, a 
vehement wind; a vehement torrent. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time. 

N. Grew. 

Syn. Impetuous, violent, furious, boister- 
ous, passionate, fervid, ardent, fiery, glow- 
ing, burning, eager, urgent. 

Vehemently (ve'he-ment-li), adv. In a ve- 
hement manner; with gieat force and vio- 
lence; urgently; forcibly; ardently; pas- 
sionately. Mark xiv. 31. 

Vehicle (ve'hi-kl), n. [Fr. v^hicule, from L. 
vehiculum, a vehicle, a carriage, from veho, 
to carry, from a root seen also in E. wagon, 
way.] 1. Any kind of carriage moving on 
land, either on wheels or runners, compre- 
hending coaches, chariots, gi^, wagons, 
carts of every kind, sleighs, sledges, and 
the like; a conveyance.— 2. That which is 
used as the instrument of conveyance, trans- 
mission, or communication; as, language is 
the ordinary vehicle for conveying ideas. 

‘ His blood the vehicle of life.’ Sir M. Hale. 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, unire.— See Eey. 
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‘ And alms are but the vehicles of prayer.' 
Dry den. 

The fjaiety of a diverting word serves as a vehicle 
to convey the force and meaning of a thing. 

Sir R. L'listranffe. 

3. In p/iar. a substance in which medicine is 
taken; an excipient (which see).— 4. In art. j 
a menstruum or medium in which paints, 
gums, varnishes, &c., are dissolved and pre- 
pared for use; thus in painting water is the 
vehicle in fresco and water-colours, the 
colours being consolidated with gum-arabic; 
size is used in distemper painting, and the 
fixed oils of linseed, nut, and poppy are used 
in oil-painting. Fairholt. 

Vehicled (v^hi-kld), p. and a. Conveyed in 
or applied or imparted by means of a ve- 
hicle. 

Guards us through polemic life 

From poison venicled in praise. Mat. Green. 

Vehicular (ve-hik'u-16r), a. Of, pertaining, 
or relating to a vehicle or vehicles; as, ve~ 
hicular traffic; vehicular conveyance. 
VehiCulaJT (ve-hik'U-la-ri), a. Vehicular. 
Vehlculate (ve-hik'u-lat), v.t. To convey, 
apply, or impart by means of a vehicle. 
Carlyle. 

Vehlculatory (vS-hik'u-la-to-ri), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to a vehicle; vehicular. ‘ Fe- 
hiculatory gear for setting out.' Carlyle. 
Vehme (fa'me), n. Same as Vekmgerickte. 
VehmgerLchte (f&m'ge-ri6h-te), n, pi. [PI. of 
G. vehmgericht—O.Q. veme, feme, fem, pun- 
ishment, and gericht, a court of justice. ] A 
system of secret tribunals which originated 
during the middle ages in Westphalia, and 
then spread over Germany when the regular 
administration of j ustice had fallen into com- 
plete disorder. The chief of the association 
(the Freigraf^ free count) was usually a man 
of exalted rank, and had the supreme direc- 
tion of the courts. His associates {Frei^ 
schdjfen = free justices) concurred in and 
executed the sentences of the court, being 
bound by a tremendous oath to obey all its 
behests, and keep secret its proceedings 
from all that is between heaven and earth. 
The assemblies of the tribunal were some- 
times held in public and in the open air, 
but were generally held by night in a forest 
or in some other concealed place. Any per- 
son supposed to be guilty of heresy, sorcery, 
rape, theft, roVibery, or murder, might be 
summoned before the court and compelled 
to answer the charge brought against him 
by the accuser, who was one of the Frei- 
schbffen. If the accused was found guilty of 
a capital crime, or if he repeatedly refused 
to appear on being duly cited, it was the 
duty of the Freischbffen to put him to death. 
This system offered great scope for the spirit 
of private revenge, malice, and interested 
motives, and many judicial murders were 
perpetrated. When the governments of the 
various states became more effective and 
society more settled, the regular executive 
struggled to destroy the power of the vehra- 
gerichte, and ultimately succeeded, the last 
tribunal being held at Zell in 1668. 

VehmiC (ve'rnik), a. Of or pertaining to the 
vehme or vehmgerichte (which see). 

Veil (val), n. [O.Fr. veile, vaile, Mod.Fr. 
voile, a veil, a sail, a curtain, &c., from L. 
velum, a sail, covering, veil, derived by some 
from a root meaning to move, seen also in 
veho, to carry, and in E. way, wagon.] 

1. Something hung up or spread out to in- 
tercept the view; a covering thrown before 
or over something to prevent it being seen; 
a screen; a curtain; specifically, anymore or 
less transparent piece of dress worn to con- 
ceal, shade, or protect the face. 

The veil of the temple was rent in twain. 

Mat. xxvii. 51, 

Ronnet nor veil henceforth no creature wcarl 

No sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you. 

Shak. 

2. Fig. anything that prevents observation; 
a covering, mask, disguise, or the like. 

I will pluck the borrow’d veil of modesty from the 
so-seeming Mrs. Page. Shak. 

3. In hot. and zool. same as Velum.~~A. In 
anat. the soft palate. See Palate. — To 
take the veil, to assume the veil according 
to the custom of a woman when she becomes 
a nun; to retire to a nunnery. 

Veil (v&l), v.t. 1. To cover or conceal with 
a veil, curtain, or something similar. 

Her face was veil d, yet to my fancied sight 

Love, sweetness, go^nc-ss in her person shined. 

Milton. 

Then his robe 

Ulysses drew, behind its ample folds 

Veiline his face through fear to be observed. 

C(ru)per. 


I 2 To invest; to enshroud; to envelop; to 
hide; to conceal. ‘Pan or Apollo, veil'd in 
human form.’ Wordsworth. To keep 
from being seen; to conceal from view. 

She bow’d as If to veil a noble tear. Tennyson. 

4. To conceal, figuratively; to mask; to dis- 
guise. ‘ To keep your great pretences veiled. ’ 
Shak. ‘ Half to show, half veil his deep in- 
tent. ’ Pope. 

VelUeBB (varies), a. Destitute of a veil. ‘Her 
veilless eyes. ’ Tennyson. 

Vein (van), n. [Fr. veine, from L. vena, a 
blood-vessel, vein, also natural bent, genius, 
supposed to be from same root ai$ veho, to 
carry. See Veil.] 1. One of a system of 
membranous canals or tubes distributed 
throughout the bodies of animals for the 

S urpose of returning the impure blood from 
le extremities, surfaces, and viscera to the 
heart and lungs. They are devoid of elas- 
ticity, and have no pulsation, the motion of 
the blood being mainly secured by pressure 
of the moving muscles, between which they 
are imbedded, the backward fiow of the 
blood being prevented where necessary by 
a series of valves which permit a current 
only towards the heart. The veins arise 
from venous capillaries which collect from 
the tissues the blood recently brought to 
them by the arteiial capillaries. These 
venous capillaries unite to form ultimate 
veins, which still imite in turn, forming 
gradually larger branches and trunks as they 
approach the centre of the circulation. The 
venous blood returned from above the re- 
gion of the heart is united in one great 
vein, the vena cava superior, all those from 
below entering by the vena cava inferior. 
The portal vein (vena porta) receives the 
venous blood from the intestines and con- 
veys it through the liver to the vena cava 
inferior. The pulmonary vein and branches 
go from the right side of the heart to the 
lungs, can-ying the blood to the air-sacs to 
be revivified by the oxygen of the inspired 
air. The veins like the arteries are com- 
posed of three coats. Valves are absent in 
the veme portas, the portal, the pulmonary, 
and various other veins, and are present in 
greatest numbers in the veins of the extre- 
mities.— 2. A tube or an assemblage of tubes 
through which the sap of plants is trans- 
mitted along the leaves. The term is more 
appropriately applied to the finer and more 
complex ramifications which interbranch 
with each other like net- work, the larger and 
more direct assemblages of vessels being 
called ribs and nerves. Veins are also found 
in the calyx and corolla of llowers. — 3. A crack 
or fissure in a rock, filled up by substances 
different from the rock, and which may either 
be metallic or non-metallic. Veins are some- 
times many yards wide, having a length of 
many miles, and they i*amify or branch out 
into innumerable smaller parts, often as 
slender as threads. Metallic veins are chiefly 
found in the primary, and lower and middle 
secondary rocks. Many species of stones, 
as granite, porphyry, <fcc., are often found 
in veins.— 4. A streak or wave of different 
colour, appearing in wood, in marble, and 
other stones; a long irregular streak of col- 
our.— 6. A cavity, fissure, or cleft, as in the 
earth or other substance. ‘ 'I'o do me busi- 
ness in the veins o’ the earth.’ Shak. — 

6. Any distinctive or valuable property or 
characteristic considered as running through 
or being intermingled with others ; a con- 
tinued strain; current; stream. 

He can open Hvein of true and noble thinking. 

Sw^. 

Many a good poetic riein is buried under trade. 

Locke. 

7. Manner of speech or action ; particular 
style, character, disposition, or cast of mind. 

This is Ercles’ vein, a tyraiu’.s vein. Shak. 
The whole world again 

Cannot pick out five such, take each one in his vein. 

Shak. 

8. Particular mood, temper, humour, or dis- 
position for the time being. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. Shak. 
Speak'st thou in earnest or in jesting vein t 

Dry den. 

Vein (van), v.t. To fill or furnish with veins; 
to cover with veins; to streak or variegate 
with veins. 

Not tho' all the gold 

That 7)eins the world, were pack'd to make your 
crown. Tennyson. 

Velnalt (va'nal), a. Relating to the veins; 
venous, Boyle. 

Veined (vand), a. 1. Full of veins; streaked; 
variegated; as, veined marble. ‘Meadows 
often veined with gentle gliding brooks.’ 


Drayton.— % In hot. having vessels branch- 
ing over the surface, as a leaf. 

Veinlng (van'iii^), n. 1 . The act or process 
of forming veins.— 2. A streaked or varie- 
gated appearance as if covered by a net- 
work of veins. 

In the edifices of man there should be found rev- 
erent worship and following of the spirit . . , which 
gives veiniug to the leaf and polish to the shell. 

Ruskin. 

3. In weaving, a stripe in the cloth formed 
by a vacancy in the warp. —4. A kind of 
needle- work in which the veins of a piece of 
muslin are wrought to a pattern. 

VeinleBB (van'les), a. Destitute of veins; as, 
a veinless leaf. 

Velnlet (van'let), n. A small vein; a vein 
branching off from a larger vein. ‘Veins 
and veinlets. ’ Carlyle. 

VeinouB (va'nus), a. Same as Venous. 

The excellent old gentlcmaji’s nails arc long and 
leaden, and his hands lean and veinous. Dickens. 

Vein-Btone (v&n'stdn), n. The stony or 
mineral matter occupying a vein; vein-stuff. 
Vein-Btuff (van'stuf), n. The non-metal- 
liferous matter found in a vein or lode, and 
technically called the matrix or gang. 
Veiny (va'ni), a. Full of veins; as, veiny 
leaves. ‘ The veiny marble. ’ Thomson. 
Velar (ve'16r), a. [L. velum, a veil.] Of, 
pertaining, or relating to a veil; specifi- 
cally, in jyhilol. a term applied to certaiti 
sounds, as those represented by the letters 
gw, kw, qu, produced by the aid of the veil 
or soft palate. A. U. Sayce. 

Velarium (ve-la'ri-um). n. [L.] The great 
awning drawn over the roofless Roman 
theatres or amphitheatres to protect the 
spectators from the rain or the sun’s rays. 
Velate (ve'lat), a. [L. velatus, pp. of velo, 
to veil.] In hot having a veil; veiled. 
Velatura (vera-tu-ra), n. [Tt.froin velare, 
to cover, to veil.] In fine arts, the art or 
process (d glazing a pictui’e by ru])l)ing on a 
thin covering of colour with the hand. This 
mode was much practised by the early 
Italian painters. 

Velet (val), n. A veil. Spenser. 

Velella (ve-leria), (L. mdnm. a sail.] A 
genus of Hydrozoa. See Velellidas. 
VelellidBB (ve-lel'li-de), n. pi. A family of 
Hydrozoa, sub -class Siphonophora, order 
Physophorida}. The best known member, 
Velella vulgaris or Sallee-man, is about ‘2 
inches in length l)y in height. It i.s of a 
beautiful blue colour and semi-transparent, 
and floats on the sui’face of the sea with its 
vertical crest exposed to the wind as a sail: 
hence the name. 

Vella (ve'li-a), n. [L. velum, a sail.] A 
genus of hemipterous insects. V. currens 
is commonly seen running on the surface of 
brooks. 

VellferoUB (ve-lif'er-us), a. [L. velum, a 
sail, and fero, to bear.] Bearing or carry- 
ing sails. ‘ Veiif crons chariots. ' Evelyn. 
[Rare.] 

Vellform (ve'li-form), a. Having the form 
of a velum. See Velum. 

VeUgerous (ve-lij'er-us), a. [L. velum, a 
veil, and gero, to l)eai’.] Bearing a velum. 
Vellnclie (ve-linsh’), n. [Also valinch, per- 
haps from Fr. avaler, to let down. See 
AVALE, v.t.\ A tubular vessel that is used 
in sampling liquors, especially by i)eiug let 
down into the bung-hole of a cask. 
Velltation (vel-i-tk'shon), n. [L. velitatio, 
velitationis, a wrangle, from velitor, veli- 
tatue, to skirmisli, from veles, velitis, a light- 
armed soldier.] A dispute or contest; a 
slight skinnish. Burton. 

Byron is here meant, who a/ter a little velitation 
of no great promise, now appeared as a serious can- 
didate, in his ’First Two Cantos of Cliildc Harold’. 

Str If. Scott. 

Velivolant (ve-liv'6-lant). a. [L. velivolans, 
velivolantis— velum, a sail, and volo, to fly.J 
Passing under sail. [Rare.] 

Veil (vel), n. [Probably a form of fell, a 
skin. F is often changed to v in the dialect 
of the South of England. ] 1. A membrane.— 
2. The maw or stomach of a young calf used 
for rennet. [Local.] 

Veil (vel), v.t. [Same as above.] To cut the 
turf or sward from. [Local.] 

Vellelty (vel-16'i-tl), n. [Fr. velUiti, from 
L. veile, to will.] Volition in the weakest 
form; a faint wish or inclination which 
leads to no result: chiefly a scholastic term. 

The wishing of a thing is not properly the willing 
It, but it lb that wlilch is called by the schools an im- 
perfect velleity, and imports no more than an Idle 
noperative complacency in, and desire of the end, 
witnout any consideration of the means. South. 


pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U. 8c. abune; Sc. fey. 
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VellOliaEOft n. Yillanage or vilienage. 
Smnser. 

Vellet,t Vellute t (vel'let.venat), n. Velvet. 

His veliet head beean to shoot out, 

And his wreathed horns gati newly sprout. 

Spetiser. 

VelUcate (verii-kat), v.t [L. vellico, velli- 
caturn, from vello, to pull] To twitch; to 
cause to twitch convulsively: applied to the 
muscles and fibres of animals. ‘Convul- 
sions arising from something vellicating a 
nerve. ‘ Arbuthnot. 

VeUloate (vel'li-kat), v.i. To move spas- 
modically; to twitch; as, a nerve vellicatett. 
VelUoation (vel-li-ka'shon), n. [L. velli- 
catio. See above.! 1. The act of twitching 
or of causing to twitch.— 2. A twitching or 
convulsive motion of a muscular fibre. 
Watts. 

VelUoative (vel'll-kat-ivl, a. Having the 
power of velllcatlng, plucking, or twitching. 
Vallon. (vel-yon'), n. [Sp. ; same word as 
billon.] A kind of Spanish money of ac- 
count. The term is also used like the Eng- 
lish word sterling. The reale de vellon is 
worth about 2id. English. 

Velloped (vel'opt), pp. In her. having gills 
of such or such a tincture: applied to a 
cock whose gills are borne of a different 
tincture from the body. 

VellOZla (vel-16'zi-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat, order Haomodoraceaj ; the tree lilies. 
They have the appearance of lilies with a 
perennial stem, 2 to 10 feet high. They 
give a peculiar aspect to the flora of some 
districts of South America, and are chiefly 
natives of the dry mountain regions of 
Brazil. 

Vellum (veTum), n. [Fr. vdin, from L. vitu- 
limis, iiertaining to a calf, from vitulus, a 
calf. Bee VEAL.] A flue kind of parchment 
made of calf’s skin, and rendered clear, 
smooth, and white for writing on. (See 
Parchment.) The term is also applied to 
a superior kind of writing paper, and to a 
kind of cotton cloth prepared to imitate 
more or less vellum in appearance. 
Vellumy(vcl'um-i), a. Resembling vellum. 
Vellus (velTus), 71. [L., a fleece.] In bot. 
the stipe of certain fungi. 

Veloce (va-16'cha). [It,, quick.] In music, 
a term prefixed to a passage or movement 
to indicate that it is to he performed with 
great quickness or swiftness. 

Veloclman (ve-losT-man), n. [L. velox, ve- 
lads, swift, and manus, the hand. ] A car- 
riage of the nature of a velocipede driven 
by hand. 

Velocimeter (ve-lo-sinVe-t^r), 71. [L. velox, 
velocis, rapid, and Gr. metron, a measiii e ] 
An apparatus for measuring the speed of 
machinery. Simrnonds. 

Velocipede (ve-los'i-ped), n. [From L. velox, 
velocis, swift, and pes, pedis, a foot. See Ve- 
locity, Foot.] A light vehicle or carriage 
Impelled by the rider. One of the older forms 
of this carriage consisted of two wheels of 
nearly equal size, placed one before the other, 
and connected by a beam on which the 
driver’s seat was fixed. The rider, sitting 
astride the machine,propelled it by the thrust 
of each foot on the ground. This form dates 
from the early part of the present centiiry. 
About half a century later treadles operat- 
ing cranks on the axle of the front wheel 
came into use, and soon many modified and 
improved kinds became popular under the 
name of the bicycle. (Bee Bicycle.) A three- 
wiieebd velocipede, or tricycle, came also 
into use, as well as so-called tandems and 
various other forms, the term cycle being now 
commonly applied to all such vehicles. Light 
boats driven by a paddle wheel or wheels 
operated by cranks and treadles, and known 
as water-velocipedes, are also in use. 
VelOCipedlst (ve-los'i-ped-ist), n. One who 
uses a velocipede; one who runs matches on 
a velocipede. 

Velocity (ve-losT-ti), 71. [Fr. vHociU, from 
L. velocitas, from i^elox, velocis, swift, rapid; 
from a root seen also in veles, a light-armed 
soldier (whence velitation); Skr. val, to 
turn about.] 1. Quickness or speed in mo- 
tion or movement; swiftness; rapidity; ce- 
lerity; as, the velocity of wind; the velocity 
of a planet or comet in its orbit or coui-se; 
the velocity of a cannon-ball; the velocity of 
light. It is not applied to the movements 
m animals, or but rarely. See Celerity. — 
2. In physics, rate of motion, whether fast 
or slow; the rate at which a body changes its 
position in space; the rate of change of 
position of a point per unit of time. The 
velocity of a body is uniform when it passes 


through equal spaces iu equal times, and it 
is variable when the spaces passed through 
iu equal times are unequal. The velocity 
of a body is accelerated when it passes 
through a greater space in equal successive 
ortions of time, as is the case of fallii^ 
odies under the action of gravity, and it is 
retarded when a less space is passed through 
in each successive portion of time. When 
the motion of a body is uniform its velocity 
is measured by the space described by it in 
a unit of time, as one second. If the mo- 
tion of the body is not uniform its velocity 
is measured by the space which it would 
describe uniformly in a given time, if the 
motion became and continued uniform from 
that instant of time. The miit of space and 
time taken in order to measure velocity, 
may be assumed of any magnitude, but in 
theoretical mechanics one second is usually 
taken as the unit of time, and one foot as the 
imit of space. -—A ngular velocity. See under 
Angular. —Initial velocity, the rate of move- 
ment of a body at starting: especially used 
of the velocity of a projectile as it issues 
from a firearm. — Virtual velocity. See 
under Virtual. —Syn. Swiftness, rapidity, 
celerity, speed, fleetness, quickness. 
Veltfare (velt'far), n. A fieldfare. ‘ A velt- 
/a7‘e or a snipe.’ Swift. [Local.] 
velum (veTum), n. [L., a veil ] 1. In hot. 
a name given to a horizontal membrane 
connecting the margin of the pileus of a 
fungus with the stipes.— 2. In zoU. the mem- 
brane which surrounds and partially closes 
the mouth of the disc of Mediisce or medu- 
sifonn gonophores. ~ Velum palati, in anat. 
the veil of the palate; the soft palate. See 
Palate. 

Velumen (ve-lu'men), n. [L., a cover, a 
fleece.] In bot. the velvety coating formed 
over some leaves by short soft hairs. 
Veluret (vel'ur), n. [Fr. velours, O.Fr. veU 
oux, veUms, villuse, from L. villosus, shaggy, 
from villus, shaggy hair.] Velvet. ‘An old 
hat lined with velure.’ Beau. A FI. 
Velutinous (ve-lu'tin-us), a. [It. vein, to, 
velvet.] Resembling velvet; velvety; soft; 
specifically, in bot. having a hairy surface, 
which in texture resembles velvet, as in 
Rochea coccinea. 

Velveret (vel'v6r-et), n. A kind of fustian. 

Southey. 

Velvet (veVvet), n. [O.E. velouette {Chau^ 
cer), velwet, vellute ;L.l,.velluetum,vellutum; 
It. velluto; from a Latin adjective villutus, 
shaggy, from villus, shaggy hair.] 1. A rich 
silk stuff, covered on the outside with a 
cdose, short, fine, soft shag or nap. In this 
fabric the warp is passed over wires so as to 
make a row of loops which project from the 
backing, and are thus left, by withdrawing 
the wire, for an uncut or pile velvet, but are 
cut by a knife to make a cut velvet. The 
same name is given to cotton stuffs manu- 
factured in the same way, which are also 
called velveteen or cotton velvet— % A deli- 
cate hairy integument covering a deer's 
antlers in the first stages of growth. It is 
amply provided with blood-vessels, which 
supply nutriment to the horns, hut gradu- 
ally begins to shrivel and peel off, it.s com- 
plete disappearance being hastened by the 
deer rubbing its antlers against trees, &c. 
Velvet (vol'vet),v.i. To paint velvet. [Rare.] 

Verditure ... is the palest (jreen that is, but good 
to velvet upon black in any drapery. Peacham. 

Velvet (veVvet), a. Made of velvet; or soft 
and delicate like velvet, as the skin of an 
animal or the surface of a plant. ‘ The cow- 
slip’s velvet head. ’ Milton. 

Velvet (veTvet), v.t. To cover with velvet; 
to cause to resemble velvet. [Rare.] 
Velveted (veTvet-ed), a. Partaking of the 
nature of velvet; painted so as to resemble 
velvet. 

Velveteen (vel-vet-en'), 71. {Vrom velvet] A 
kind of cloth made of cotton in imitation of 
velvet; cotton velvet See Velvet. 
Velvet-guard (vervet-giird), n. 1. A guard or 
ornamental trimming of dress worn in the 
time of Shakspere. ‘These velvet-guards, 
and black-laced sleeves.' Decker.— 2. Fig. 
a person wearing such ornaments. ‘ To vel- 
vet-guards and Sunday citizens.' Shak. 
Velveting (vel'vet-ing), n. The fine nap or 
shag of velvet. 

Velvet-leaf (vervet-lef). n, A name given 
to the Cissampelos Pareira, on account of 
the silky down which covers the leaves, 
also to Sida Abutilon. See Cissampelos. 
Velvet -moss (vel'vet-mos), n. A lichen 
{Qyrophora viurina) used in dyeing, found 
in the Dovrefjeld Mountains of Norway. 


Velvet-painting (veFvet-p&nt-iug), n. The 
art of colouring on velvet with transparent 
liquid and other readily diluted colours. 
Velvet-peet (vel'vet-pe), n. [Velvet, and 
L.G. and H. pye, Goth, paida— cloth, a 
warm jacket. See Pea-jacket.] A velvet 
jacket. 

Though now your blockhead be covered with a 
Spanish block, and your lashed shoulders with n 
velvet-pee. Beau. &■ FI. 

Velvet-pile (vel'vet-pll), 7i. a kind of car- 
pet with a long soft nap. Simrnonds. 
Velvet-runner (vervet-run-6r), n. A bird, 
the water-rail (which see). Willoughby. 
Velvet-scoter (vel'vet-sko't^r), 7i, A marine 
bird of the genus Oidemia (0. fusca), a kind 
of black duck. See Scoter. 

Velvety (vel've-ti), a. Made of or resembling 
velvet; smooth, soft, or delicate in surface. 
‘ The beautiful velvety turf of the gardens.’ 
T. Hughes. 

Vena (vS'naX tL-J In anat a vein. Vena 
cava, the largest vein in the body, so named 
from its great cavity, into which, as a com- 
mon channel, all the lesser veins except the 
pulmonaries, empty themselves. This vein 
receives the blood from the extremities and 
other parts, and transmits it to the right 
auricle of the heart. It Is divided Into the 
superior and inferior. (See HEART.) Vena 
portce (lit. vein of the gate), the great vein 
at the entrance of the liver, receiving the 
blood from the abdominal viscera, and car- 
rying it into the substance of the liver, 
where it is utilized in the formation of bile. 
It is distinguished Into two portions, the 
hepatic and abdominal. Vena contracta, in 
hydraulics, see under Contracted. 

Venal (ve'nal), a. [L. vena, a vein.] Per- 
taining to a vein or to veins; contained in 
the veins; venous: as, venal blood. [Rare.] 
Venal (ve'nal), a. [L. venalis, venal, for sale, 
from venus or venuni, sale; akin to Skr. 
vasna, a price.] Ready to be sold for money 
or other consideration and entirely from sor- 
did motives: basely or meanly disposed of 
or to be disposed of for lucre; mercenary; 
hireling; as, a venal politician; venal ser- 
vices, ‘ And 8hake.s corruption on her venal 
throne.’ Thomson. 

Venal and licentious scribblers, with Just sufficient 
talents to clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the style 
of a bellman, were now the favourite writers of the 
sovereign and the public. Macaulay. 

— Venal. Mercenary, Hireling. Although 
both venal and mercenary are used in a bad 
sense, venal is much stronger than merce- 
nary, standing to it in the relation of sale 
to hire. A venal man sells himself wholly 
to his purchaser, sacrificing character, hon- 
our, principle, his whole individuality in- 
deed for gain; a mercenary man acts with a 
view to profit in what he does, and is actu- 
ated by sordid motives, but lie does not 
necessarily surrender himself unreservedly, 
or even make any sacrifice of principle. 
With the mercenary man love of gain is the 
chief motive ; with the venal man it is in 
effect the only motive. Hireling denotes 
that hire is the motive, and thus implies 
something servile as well as mercenary, 
conveying more of contempt than of repro- 
bation. 

Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, 

And verse became a mercenary trade. 

Dry den. 

The fiery duke is pricking fast across St. Andre’s 
plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Al- 
mayne. Macaulay. 

Venality (ve-nal'i-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being venal or basely influenced by 
money; prostitution of talents, offices, or 
services for money or reward; mercenariness; 
as. the venality of a corrupt court. 
Venantes ( ve-nan'tes ), n. pi. [Ppr. pi. of 
L, venor. to hunt. ] The hunting-spiders, a 
family of spiders so called because, instead 
of weaving webs, they are incessantly run- 
ning or leaping about the vicinity of their 
abode to chase and catch their prey. The 
genus Mygale comprises the largest mem- 
bers, and may be regarded as the type. See 
Mygale. 

Venaryt (ve'na-ri), a. [From L. ve7wr, to 
hunt.] Relating to hunting, Harwell. 
VenAtlc.t 'Vexiatlcalt (v6-nat'ik, ve-nat'ik- 
al), a. [L. venaticus, from vetior, to hunt. ] 
Pertaining to hunting; used in hunting. 

There be three for venary or venntical pleasure in 
England, vlr., a forest, a chase, and a park. 

* Howell. 

Veimtlca (v§-nat'i-ka), 7i. A kind of coarse 
mahogany used for ship-building. See Vi- 
NATIOO. 
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Venatlont (vg-n&'shon), n. [L. venatio, from 
venor, to hunt. See Vknison.] 1. The act 
or practice of hunting. Sir T. Browne.— 
2. The state of being hunted. 

Venation (vg-na'shon), n. [L. veim, a vein. ] 
In hot. the manner in which the veins of 
leaves are arranged. 

Venatorlal t (v6-na-t6'ri-al), a. Relating to 
hunting; venatic. 

Vend (vend), v.t. [L. vendo, to sell: said to I 
be from venurn, sale, and do, to give.] To | 
transfer to another person for a pecuniary 
equivalent ; to sell ; as. to ve7id goods ; to 
vend meat and vegetables in market. 

The apothecary in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is poor, but 
is he therefore justified in veudinfi poison? Pope. 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato's self you'll see, 
And Amor Patria vemito^ smuggled tea. Crabbe. 

Vendt (vend), n. Sale. Richardson. I 

Vendablet (ven'da-bl), a. Vendible. Chau- \ 
ccr. 

Vendace (ven'das), [O.Fr. ve^idese. Mod. 
Fr. vnndoise, the dace; origin unknown.] 

A species of teleostean fishes, of the family 
Salmonidae, genus Coregonus (C. Willough- 
hii), noted for its restricted distribution, 
being found in Britain only in Lochmaben, 
and in two or three of the English lakes, and 
on the Continent in some of the rivers and 
lakes of Sweden. The body is deep and com- 
pressed, the back brown in colour, the sides 
tinged with yellow, the belly silvery, the 
tall is broadly forked, pectoral and ventral 
fins yellow. The average length is about 
6 to 7 inches. The fish is esteemed a great 
delicacy, and is taken with the sweep-net 
about August. 

Vendean (ven-de'an), a. Of or pertaining to 
La Vendt'e in France. 

Vendean (ven-de'an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of La Vendde. 

Vendee (ven-de'), n. The person to whom a 
thing is sold: opposed to vendor. Ayliffe. 
Vend^mialre (vah-da-mi-or), n. [Fr., from 
L. vindemia, the vintage.] The first month 
of the French republican calendar. It was 
so called from its being the vintage season. 

It began September 22 or 23, and ended 
October 21 or 22. 

Vender (vend'dr), n. One who vends or sells; 
a seller. Spelled also Veiidor. 

Vendetta (ven-det'ta), n. [It., from L. vin- 
dicta, revenge. See Vindictive.] A blood - 
feud ; the act or practice of the nearest of 
kin executing vengeance on the murderer 
of a relative. In Corsica the vendetta is re- 
garded as a duty incumbent on the relatives 
of the murdered man, and, failing to reach 
the real murderer, they take vengeance on 
his relatives. The practice exists, although 
to a more limited extent, in Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Calabria, as well as among the Druses, 
Circassians, Arabs, &c. 

Vendibility (ven-di-bil'i-ti), n. The state of 
being vencfible or saleable. ‘ The vendibility 
of commodities.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Vendible (ven'dl-bl), a. [L. vendibUis, from 
vendo, to sell. See VEND.] Capable of being 
vended or sold; to be disposed of for money; 
saleable; marketable; as, goods vendible In 
a market. ‘A maid not vendible.’ Shak. 
‘Prices of thiuM vcrufit>i€,’ Bacon. 

Vendible (venMi-bl), n. Something to be 
sold or offered for sale. 

Vendlbleness (ven'di-bl-nes), n. Vendi- 
bility, 

Vendibly (ven'di-bli), adv. In a vendible 
or saleable manner. 

Venditatlont (ven-di-ta'shon), n. [L. ven- 
ditatio, from vendito, to offer again and 
again for sale, in tens, from vendo, venditum, 
to sell.] A boastful display. ‘The vendi- 
tation of our own worth.’ Bp. Hall. 
Vendition (ven-di'shon), n. [L. venditio, 
from vendo, to sell. ] The act of selling ; 
aale. Sermon, 1644. [Rare. ] 

Vendor (ven'dor), n. A vender; a seller. 

In sales of lands the party selling is almost always 
spoken of as ‘the vendor,' but in sales of yoods he 
is quite as frequently spoken of as ‘the seller.’ 

Mozley and IVhiteley. 

Venduet (ven'du),n. [O.Fr. vendue, a sale, 
from vendre, to sell.] A public auction. 

1 went ashore, and having purchased a laced 
waistcoat ... at a vendue, made a swaggering 
figure. Smollett. 

We are offered, by the terms of this vendue, .six 
months’ credit. Franklin. 

Vendue-master t (ven'du-mas-t^r), n. An 
auctioneer. Whart&n. 

Veneer (ve-nSrO, n. [Probably directly from 
G. furnier, a veneer, fumieren, to veneer, 
from Fr. fowmir, to furnish (which see). It 
has been conjectured that the word may 


have been to some extent influenced by vein, 
wood used in veneering being often veined. ] 
A thin piece of wood (sometimes ivory or 
other substance) of a more valuable kind 
laid upon another of a more common sort, 
so that the whole substance appears to be 
of the more valuable sort. Choice and 
beautiful kinds of hard woods, as mahogany, 
rosewood, tfcc., are used for veneers, the wood 
to which they are attached by gluing being 
usually deal or pine. 

Veneer (ve-nei*'). v.t. [See the noun.] 1. To 
cover with veneers; to overlay or face over, 
as an inferior wood, with wood of a finer or 
more beautiful kind, so as to give the whole 
mass the appearance of being made of the 
more valuable wood ; as, to veneer a ward- 
robe or other article of furniture. Hence— 
2. To give a more agreeable appearance to, 
as to something bad, worthless, or unattrac- 
tive ; to put a fine superficial show on ; to gild. 
‘A rogue in grain veneer’d with sanctimoni- 
ous theory. ’ Tennyson. 

Veneering (ve-ner’ing), n. l. The operation 
of one veneers; the art of laying on 
veneers.— 2. The covering laid upon the sur- 
face of the coarser material; hence, jig. 
superficial show. 

Veneer-motn (ve-nerimoth), n. The name 
given by collectors to moths of the genus 
Chilo. 

Venefleal, Veneflclal (ve nefik-al, ven-e- 
flsh'al), a. [L. venejicus, poisonous, sorcer- 
ous. See Vrnefice. ] 1. Acting by poison; 
bewitching; sorcerous. [Rare.] 

The magic.-il virtues of misselto, and conceived 
efficacy unto venefirial intentions, seemeth a Pagan 
relique derived from the ancient Druids. 

Sir T. Provote. 

2. Addicted to sorcery or poisoning. 
Venefleet (ven’e-fls), n. [L. venejicium, from 
venejicus, poisoning— ttenenum, poison, and 
facio, to make.] The practice of poisoning. 
VeneficiOUB (ven-e-flsh'us), a. Same as Vc- 
nejical. Sir T. Browne. 

Veneflciously ( ven-e-flsh'us-ll ), adv. By 
poison or witchcraft. Sir T. Browne. 
Venemoust (ven'em-us), a. Venomous; 
poisonous. 

Venenate (ven'e-nat), v.t. [L. vetie^io, ven- 
enatuin, to poison, from venenuni, poison.] 
To poison; to infect with poison. 

These miasms . , . venenate the entire mas.s of blood. 

Harvey. 

Venenate (ven'e-nat), a. Infected with poi- 
son. ‘The venewate parts are carried off.' 
Woodward. 

Venenatlon (ven-e-na'shon), n. [See above. ] 
1. The act of poisoning.— 2. Poison; venom. 

‘ This venenativn shoots from the eye. ’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Venene,t Venenoset (ve-nen', ven'e-nOs), a. 
[L venenosus, from venenum, poison. ] Poi- 
sonous; venomous. ‘ Fe/iem! bodies.’ Har- 
vey. ‘Some wncno^c liquor.’ Ray. 
Venenosa (ven-e-nd'sa). n.pl. [L. venenosus, 
poisonous, from venenum, poison.] One of 
the three sections into which the colubrine 
snakes are divided according as they are 
venomous or otherwise, the other two sec- 
tions being Innocua and Suspecta, In this 
group there are canaliculated fangs, placed 
in front of the superior maxillee, with smaller 
solid teeth behind them. It contains some 
of the most deadly of all living serpents, 
one of the best known being the Cobra di 
Capello {Naja tripudians) of Hindustan. 
This section also contains the venomous 
water-snakes (HydrophidaeV 
Venerabilltyt fven'6r-a-bir'i-tl), n. State 
or quality of being venerable. ‘The excel- 
lency and venerahility oi their prototypes. ’ 
Dr. H. More. 

Venerable (ven'6r-a-bl). a. [L. venerabilis. 
See VENERATE.] 1. Worthy of veneration 
or reverence ; deserving of honour and re- 
spect; as, a venerable magistrate; a vener- 
able parent. ‘ Venerable Nestor.' Shak. 
It generally implies that the person is well 
up in years. - 2. Rendered sacred by religious 
or other lofty associations; to be regarded 
with awe and reverence; hallowed by asso- 
ciations; as, the venerable walls of a temple 
or church. ‘The venerable, church with a 
tall Gothic spire, ’ W. Irving. 
VenerableneSB ( ven'Sr-a-bl-nes ), n. The 
state or (piality of being venerable. ‘ The 
venerableness of old age. ’ South. 
Venerably (ven'6r-a-bli), adv. In a vener- 
able manner; so as to excite reverence. 

Proud Rome'* imperial seat. 

An awful pile I .stands venerably great. Addison. 

VeneraoesB (ven-6r-&'i6-6), n. pi. Same as 
Veneridoe. 


Venerate (ven'dr-at), v. t. pret. & pp. vener^ 
I ated; ppr. venerating. [L, veneror, vener- 
atus, to venerate, from the same root as 
Venus, Veneris; Skr. van, to worship, to 
venerate, to love. See Venus.] To regard 
with respect and reverence ; to reverence; 
to revere; to regard ns hallowed. ‘Seemed 
to venerate the sacred shade.’ Dryden. 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan 
And learns to venerate himself as man. Goldsmith. 

Veneration (ven-6r-a'shon), n. [L. vener- 
atio. See VENERATE.] 1. The feeling of one 
who venerates; the highest degree of respect 
and reverence ; respect mingled with some 
degree of awe; a feeling or sentiment excited 
by the dignity, wisdom, and goodness of a 
person, or by the sacredness of his charac- 
ter, and with regard to place, by whatever 
makes us regard it as hallowed. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
good or evil times, and which nave mucii veneration, 
but no rest. Paeon. 

2. In phren. the organ which is said to pro- 
duce the sentiment of adoration, worship, 
reverence, or respect for what is great and 
good. See cut Phrenology. 
venerator (veii'er-at-6r), n. One who ven- 
erates and reverences. ‘Not a scorner of 
your sex but venerator.’ Tennyson. 
Venereal (ve ne’re-al), a. [L. vencreus, from 
Venus (which see). ] 1. Pertaining to venery 
or sexual love ; relating to sexual inter- 
course. ‘ Venereal signs.’ Shak. 

Then swoln witli pride, into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains. 

Softened with pleasure and voluptuous life. 

Milton. 

2. Arising from or connected with sexual 
intercourse; as, a venereal disease; venereal 
virus or poison.— 3. Adapted to the cure of 
venereal diseases; as, venereal medicines. — 
4. Adapted to excite venereal desire; aphro- 
disiac.— 5. t Consisting of or pertaining to 
copper: formerly called by chemists Venus. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal soever, rubbed upon the 
whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent 
colour. Poyle. 

Venereant (ve-n§'rg-an), a. Venereal. 
Howell. 

Venereous (ve-ne'r§-u8), a. [L. veyiereus.] 

1. Lustful; libidinous. 

The male is lesser than the female and very vene- 
reous. Derkam. 

2. Giving vigour or Inclination to venery; 
aphrodisiac; as, venereous drugs. 

Veneridse (ve-nerT-de), n. pi. A family of 
lamellibranchlate molluscs, of which the 
Linncean genus Venus is the type. 
VenerouBt (ven'er-us), a. Same as Venere- 
ous. ‘A remedy for venerous passions.’ 
Burton. 

Venery (ven'6r-l), w. [See Venereal.] Sex- 
ual intercourse. 

Contentment, without the pleasure of lawful 
is continence : of unlawful, chastity. N. Gre7o. 

Venery (ven'6r-i), n. [Fr. v4nerie, from O.Fr. 
vener, L. venaH, to luint, whence also veni- 
son.] 1. The act or exercise of hunting; the 
sports of the chase. ‘ Beasts of venery and 
fishes.’ Sir T. Browne. — 2.\ Beasts of the 
chase; game. ‘ Follows other game or ven- 
ery,’ Spenser. 

They must have swine for their food, to make their 
veneries ox bacon of. Latimer. 

Venesection (ven-e-sek'shon), n. [L. vena, 
vein, and sectio, a cutting.] The act or 
operation of opening a vein tor letting blood; 
blood-letting; phlebotomy. 

Venetian (ve-nS'shi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the city or province of Venice in Northern 
Italy. — Venetian architecture, Venetian 
Gothic, that style of Italian architecture 
formed by the Venetifin architects from the 
fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The principal characteristics of 
the buildings built in tliis style are: each 
story is provided with its own tier of col- 
umns or pilasters, with their entablature, 
and separated from the other stories by con- 
spicuous friezes or belts, often in the form 
of balustrades broken by pedestals and or- 
namented by figures ; the arched windows 
ornamented with columns, the spandrils 
being often filled with figures ; ornameutal 
parapets are common; and the whole has a 
rich and varied effect. This sMe ot archi- 
tecture is characterized by Fergussou as 
‘ Gothic treated with an Eastern feeling, and 
enriched with many details borrowed from 
Eastern Btylea.’— Venetian blind, a blind 
made of slats of wood, so connected as to 
overlap each other when closed, and to show 
a series of open spaces for the admission of 
light and air when in the other position.— 
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Venetian chalk, Venetian talc. Same as 
French Chalk. — Venetian door, a door with 
long narrow side lights for lighting a lobby, 
entrance ' hall, &c. — Venetian red, a burnt 
ochre which owes its colour to the presence 
of an oxide of iron. The colours sold under 
this name are, however, prepared artificially 
from sulphate of iron or its residuum in the 
manufacturing of acids. Scarlet Ochre, Prus^ 
fdan Red, English Red, and Rouge de Mars 
are other names for the same pigment. — 
Venetian school, in painting, that school 
which arose and declined within the six- 
teenth century, and whose distinguishing 
characteristics are the mastery of colour, and 
a consummate knowledge of chiaro-oscuro, 
combined with grace, spirit, and faithful 
adherence to nature. It counts among its 
masters Titian, Paul Veronese, Giorgione, 
Tintoretto, and many other illustrious 
names. — Tejictiari white, a carefully pre- 
pared carbonate of lead, 

Venetian (ve-ne'shl-an), n, 1. A native of 
Venice.— 2, A Venetian blind. [Colloq,] 

We never saw her ladyship, but the attendants told 
us that the Venetians of her apartment were not 
impenetrably opaque from within. 

Capt. M. Thomson. 

3.t pl. A particular fashion of hose or 
breeches originally imported from Venice. 
Venew,t Veneyt (ven'u, ven'e), n. In 
fencing, a bout or turn ; a thrust or pass; a 
venue. See Vknuk. 

Three veneys for a dish of stewed prunes. Shafc. 

— Veney at wasters, a bout at cudgels. ‘To 
play half a dozen veneys at wasters with a 
good fellow for a broken head.’ Beau. 
Js FI. 

Venget (venj), e.f. [Fr. venyer. See Ven- 
QBANCK, AVENGE, and KEVENGE.] 1. To 
avenge. 

I’m coming on to veu£^e me as 1 may. Shah. 

2, To revenge. 

To safeguard thine own life 
The best way is to venpe my Gloster’s death. Shak. 

Vengeablet (veuj'a-bl), a. [From venge.\ 

1. Kevengeful. 

Witli that one of his thrillant darts he threw, 
Headed with yre, and vengeable despite. Spenser. 

2. Very great; exceeding in degree, inten- 
sity, force, or the like. J. Udall. See Ven- 
geance. 

Vengeance (venj'ans), n. [Fr. vengeance, 
from venger, to revenge, from L. vindicare, 
to avenge. (Comp, jujer, to Judge, from 
judicare.) See Vindicate.] 1. Punishment 
inflicted in return for an injury or an offence. 
Vengeance generally implies indignation on 
the part of the punisher, and more or less 
justice in the nature of the punishment ; 
it may be also inflicted for wrong done to 
others, as well as to the punisher, in which 
respects it is usually distinguished from re- 
venge. 

To me bclongeth vengeance and recompense. 

Dent, xxxii. .'^s. 

Though with their hi^^h wrongs I am struck to the 
quick. 

Yet witli my nobler reason 'g-.ain5t my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance. Shak. 

2.t Harm, mischief, or evil generally. 

Whiles the eye of man did woo me 
That could do no vengeance to me. Shak. 

Hence its use as an oath, curse, imprecation, 
&c. ‘ A vengeance on your crafty, withered 
hide.’ Shak. Similarly in the phrases what 
a vengeance! what the ve?i^eanc<;.' equivalent 
to the modern what the deuce I what the 
mischief ! 

JVhat the venfpeancel could he not speak ’em fair? 

Shak. 

But ivhat a vengeance make.s thee fly? Hudibras. 
A development of this usage is seen in the 
common phrase wi/f/i avengeance! expressive 
of excess in degree, vehemence, violence, 
and the like. 

This may be called skiylng the Cumnor fatted calf 
for int; ivith a vengeance. Sir IV. Scott. 

This is, indeed, a forced march, v/ith a vengeance! 

IV. H. Russell. 

Still more loosely it, as well as the adjective 
vengeable, was formerly even used adver- 
bially. 

He’s vengeance proud, and loves not the common 
people. Shak. 

— Revenge, Vengeance, Retribution. See un- 
der Revenge. 

Vengeancelyt ^enj'an8-li),ade. Extremely; 
excessively. ‘He loves that vengeancely.* 
Beau, dc FI. 

V6Xlgeful (venj'ful), o,- Vindictive; retri- 
butive; revengeful. ‘ VengeMl ire.’ Milton. 
*Ve7igelful wars.* Prior. [Poetical.] 


VengefUUy (venPful-li), adv. In a vengeful 
manner; vindictively. 

Vengement t (veuj’'ment), n. Avengemeut; 
retribution. ‘Wretched life forlorne for 
vengeinent of his theft.' Spenser. 

Vengert (venj'6r), n. An avenger. Spenser. 
Veniablef ( ve'ni-a-bl). a. [See Venial.] 
Venial; pardonable. Sir T. Browne. 
Venlablvt (ve'ni-a-bli), adv. Pardonably; 
excusably. 

Ven^ (ve'ni-al), a. [L. venialis, from L. 
venia, pardon.] 1. That may be forgiven; 
pardonable; not deeply sinful; as, a venial 
sin or transgression. —2. Excusable; that 
may be allowed or permitted to pass with- 
out censure. 

If they do nothing 'tis a venial slip. Shak. 
3.t Allowed. 

Permitting him the while 
Venial discourse unblam’d. Milton. 

— Venial sin, in the R. Cath. Ch. a sin not 
belonging to the heinous class, and which 
but diverts the divine law from that to 
which God intended that it should be di- 
rected, as distinguished from mortal or 
deadly sin which subverts the end of the 
law. The soul departing from this life 
stained with venial sin must undergo a more 
or less severe purification in purgatory, but 
is not liable to eternal punishment in hell, 
which is reserved for mortal sin. 

VenlaUty (ve-ni-al'i-ti), n. Quality of being 
venial. 

They palliate wickedness with the fair pretence of 
veniality. Bp. Hall. 

Venially (ve'nl-al-li), adv. In a venial man- 
ner; pardonably. 

Venialness (ve'ni-al-nes), n. State of being 
excusable or pardonable. 

Venice -gflass (ven'is-glas), n. A glass cup 
or goblet of the rarest purity, so named 
from its being manufactured near Venice. 
'These glasses were believed to be so exqui- 
sitely sensitive that if poison were put into 
them they would fly into shivers. 

Venime,] n. Poison; venom. Chaucer. 
Venire facias (ve-ni're fa'si-as). [L., that 
you cause to come.] In law, a writ or pre- 
cept directed to the sheriff requiring him to 
cause a jury to come or appear in the neigh- 
bourhood where a cause is brought to issue 
to try the same. This writ was abolished 
in 1862, but the precept issued by the jus- 
tices of assize, which is substituted, is some- 
times loosely spoken of as a venire. 
Venison (veiVzn or ven'i-zn), n. [O.Fr. veni- 
son, Mod.Fr, venaison, from L. venatio, a 
hunting (whence E. venation), from venor, 
to hunt.] 1. The flesh of such wild animals 
ns arc taken in the chase and used as human 
food ; in modern usage restricted to the 
flesh of animals of the deer kind. 

shall we go kill us venison f Shak. 

In this sense often used adjectivally. ‘A 
hot venison pasty.’ Shak.— 2.^ Beasts of the 
chase; game. 

Therein is venison and other wild beasts. 

Vabyan. 

Venom (ven'om), n. [O.E. venim, venime, 
O.Fr. venim, venin, Mod.Fr. venin, from L. 
venenum, poison.] 1. Originally, poison in 
general, but not now so used unless perhaps 
in poetry. 

Shortlye after he and also his wyfe dyed, and not 
without suspecyon of venym. Fabyan. 

Like some tall tree, the monster of the wood, 
O’ershading all that under him would grow, 

He sheds his venom on the plants below. 

Dry den. 

2. The poisonous fluid secreted by animals 
in a state of health, and introduced into the 
bodies of their victims by biting, as in the 
case of serpents, and stinging, ns in the case 
of scorpions, bees, <fec. ‘ Or hurtful worm 
with cankered venom bites, ’ Milton. — 

3. Something that blights, cankers, oi em- 
bitters; hence, spite; malice; malignity; 
virulency. ‘ Thevenomot such looks.’ Shak. 
The word is sometimes adiectivally used. 
‘ Venom mud;’ * venom toads;’ ‘the venom 
clamours of a jealous woman.’ Shak. 

Venom (ven'om), V. t. To infect with venom; 
to envenom ; to poison. ‘ Venomed ven- 
geance.’ Shak. [Obsolete or poetical. ] 
venom -mouthed (ven'om-mouTHd), a. 
Having a venomous or poisonous bite; ven- 
omous. Shak. 

Venomous (ven'om-us), a. 1. Full of venom; 
noxious to animal life from venom; poison- 
ous; as, the bite of a serpent may be ven- 
omous; a venomous serpent. Hence, hurt- 
ful; injurious. 

Thy tears are saltcr than a younger man's, 

And venomous to thy eyes. Shak. 


2. Designing mischief; malignant; spiteful; 
malicious. 

This falsity was broached by Cochleus, a venom- 
ous writer. Addison. 

8. Proceeding from or devised by a mali- 
cious spirit; malicious; envenomed; as, ven- 
omous arts. 

With vile tongue .ind venomous intent 

He sore doth wound. Spenser. 

Venomously (veiTom-us-li), adv. In a ven- 
omous manner ; malignantly ; spitefully. 
‘These things sting him so venomously.’ 
Shak. 

Venomousness ( ven ' om - us-nes ), n. The 
state or character of being venomous; poi- 
Bonousness; malignity; spitefulness. 
Venose (v6'n6z), a. In bot. having numer- 
ous branched veins, as in reticulated leaves. 
Venoslty (ve-nos'l-ti), n. l. The state or 
quality of being venous. — 2. In med. a con- 
dition in which, as it has been supposed, 
the blood moves more slowly, is more ven- 
ous, and the venous blood itself in greater 
quantity, as in hemorrhoids, gout, hypo- 
chondriasis, &c. 

Venous (ve'nns), a. [L. venosus, from vena, 
a vein.] 1. Pertaining to a vein or to veins; 
contained in veins; as, venous blood, which 
is distinguishable from arterial blood by its 
darker colour. — 2. Consisting of veins; as, 
the venous system. —3. In bot. veined. A 
venous leaf has vessels branching, or va- 
riously divided, over its surface. 

Vent (vent), n. [Probably from Fr. vent, 
wind, air, breath, scent, from L. ventus, 
wind, so that the original meaning would 
be air-hole. ] 1 . A small aperture leading out 
of or into some inclosed space ; any small 
hole or opening made for passage. ‘ The 
of hearing.’ Shak. 

Through little vents and crannies of the place 

The wind wars with his torch. Shak. 

2. A term specifically applied to (a) the 
priming and firing aperture of a gun. (6) 
The opening in the top of a barrel to allow 
air to pass in as the liquid is drawn out. 
(c) The anus; the opening at which the ex- 
crements, especially of birds and fishes, are 
discharged, (d) In moulding, one of the 
channels or passages by which the gases 
escape from the mould, (e) The flue or fun- 
nel of a chimney. (/) A crenelle or loop- 
hole in an embattled wall. Oxford Glos- 
sary. (g) In steam-boilers, the sectional 
area of the passage for gases, divided by 
the length of the same area in feet. Good- 
rich.— 3. An escape from confinement or pri- 
vacy; an outlet. 

The smother’d fondness bums within him 

When most it swells and labours for a vent. 

Addison. 

Man's deepest spiritual susceptibilities could And 
vent in the worship of the beautiful. Dr. Caird. 

4. Utterance; expression; publication. ‘Free 
vent of words.' Shak. 

Thou didst make tolerable vent of thy travel. 

Shak. 

5. t A discharge; an emission. 

Here on her breast 

There is a vent of blood. Shak. 

6. t Hcent; the odour left on the ground by 
which an nnimaTs track is followed. ‘ When 
my hound doth straine upon good vent* 
Turberville. 

I,et me have war, say I ; it exceeds peace as far 
as day does night ; it’s sprightly, waking, audible, 
and full of vent. Shak. 

Vent is .a technical term in hunting to express the 
scenting of the game by the hounds employed in the 
chase. Edin. Rev. 

[The writer in the Edinburgh Review (Oct. 
187‘2) supposes that Shakspere in the above 
passage has a hound in his mind, and that 
he has personified war as ‘ a trained Imund 
roused ti^ animated motion by the scent of 
game.’ See also Vent, v.t 4.]— To give vent 
to, to suffer to escape; to keep no longer 
pent up; as, to give vent to his Anger.— To 
take vetit, to become public; to become 
known. ‘Whereby the particular design 
took vent beforehand.’ Wotton. 

Vent (vent), v t. 1. To let out at a small 
aperture; to make an opening or outlet for; 
to give passage to; to emit. Shak.— 2. To 
keep no longer pent up in one’s mind; to 
pour forth ; as, to vent passion or com- 
plaint; to vent one’s spleen upon a person. 

The queen of heav’n did thus her fury vent. 

Dryden. 

8. To litter; to report; to publish; to pro- 
mulgate. ‘By mixing somewhat true to 
vent more lies.’ Milton. 

In his brain ... he hath strange places cramm'd 

With observation, the which he vents 

III mangled form. Shak. 
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4. t To scent, as a hound. 

I have seen the houndes passe by such a hart 
within a yard of him and never vent him. . . . When 
he smelleth or venteth anything we say he hath tins 
or that in the wind. Turbei-rnile. 

—To vent upj to lift so as to give air. 
‘ Vented up her umbriere.’ Spemer. 

Ventt (vent), v.i. [Pr. vent, breath, scent. 
See Vent, opening.] To open or expand 
the nostrils to the air ; to snuff ; to snort. 
Speneer. 

Vwit (vent), 71. [Fr. vente, sale, a market; 
Sp. venta, a sale, a market, a mean roadside 
inn (whence meaning 3); It. vendita, sale; 
from L. vendo, venditum, to sell. See Vend.] 

1. The act of selling; sale. (Kare.j 

He threw off a thou.sand copies of a treatise, which 
not one in threescore can understand, and can hardly 
exceed the vent of tliat number. Pope. 

2. Opportunity to sell; market. 

There is no vent for any coinmodity except wool. 

Sir IV. Temple. 

5. t An inn; a baiting place. 

He perceived an inn near the highway. . . As soon 
as he espied the vent, he fci^jnecT to himself that it 
was a castle with four turrits. Shelton. 

Ventt (vent), v.t. [From vent, a sale ] To 
vend; to sell. 

Therefore did those nations r/c/if such spice. 

Palet^h. 

Venta (ven'ta), 71. fSp.] A mean inn; a way- 
side tavern. Sir W. Scott. 

Ventage (ven'taj), n. A small hole, as of 
a flute. 

Govern these ventapes with your finger and thumb. 

Shah. 

Ventall (ven'tal), 71 . [O.Fr. ventaille, from 
L. venUis, the wind.] The movable front of 
a helmet or of the hood of a liauberk which 
covered the entire face, and througli aiier- 
tures in which air was breathed. The ven- 
tail succeeded the nasal of the eleventh, 
and preceded the visor of the fourteenth 
century; and the term was applied to all 
defences of the face, whether a continua- 
tion of the mail-hood or a plate attached to 
the front of the helmet. PlancM. Written 
also Ventayle and Aventaile. 

Ventannat (ven-tii'na), u. [Sp. ventana, an 
air-hole, a window, from L. vcntiis, wind.] 
A window. Dryden. 

Vent-astragal (vent'as-tra-gal), 7i. In gun. 
that part of a gun or howitzer whicli de- 
termines the vent-fleld. 

Vent-blt (vent'bit), n. In gun. a kind of 
gimlet used for clearing the vent of a gun. 
Venter (ven't6r), 7i. One who vents or gives 
vent; one who utters, reports, or publishes. 
Barrow. 

Venter (ven't6r), n. [L., the lielly.] 1. In 
anat. (a) the abdomen or lower iielJy. (b) 
The belly of a muscle, (c) Formerly applied 
to any large cavity containing viscera, as the 
head, thorax, and abdomen: called tlie three 
venters.— % The womb; and hence, in legal 
language, mother; as, A. has a son B. by one 
venter, and a daughter C. by another venter; 
children by different venters. - 3. In entom. 
the lower part of the abdomen. 
Vent-feather (vent'feTH-Cr), n. in ornith. 
one of the feathers that lie from the vent 
or anus to the tail underneath. 

Vent-fleld (vent'feld), n. The raised tablet 
in the metal near the breech of a gun in 
which the vent is bored. 

Ventiduct (ven'ti-dukt), 71 . [L. veiitus, 

wind, and ductus, a canal.] In arch, a pas- 
sage for wind or air; a subterraneous pas- 
sage or pipe for ventilating apartments. 
GwUt. 

Ventilate (ven'ti-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. venti- 
lated; ppr. ventilating. [L. ventilo, venti- 
latum, to toss, to winnow, to ventilate, from 
ventus, wind; same root as Skr. vd, to blow, 
E. wind.] l.f To winnow; to fan; to remove 
chaff from.— 2. To expose to the free pas- 
sage of air or wind ; to supply with fresh 
and remove vitiated air; as, to ventilate a 
room by opening the windows; apertures 
constructed to ventilate a cellar.— 3. To blow 
on; to renew or freshen by blowing. 

In close, low, and dirfy alleys the air is penned up, 
and obstructed from being ventilated by the winds. 

Hartley. 

4. To expose to common talk or consider- 
ation; to let be freely discussed; to expo.se 
to examination and discussion; as, to venti- 
late questions of policy. 

Much had been ventilated in private discourse. 

yas. Harrington. 

Ventilate and proclivity, after having been half 
forgotten, hAve come again Into brisk circulation, 
ana a comparison of the literature of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and ninctecth centuries will show multi- 
tudes of words common to the first and last of these 
periods, but which were little used in the second. 

G. P. Marsh. 


Ventilation (ven-ti-la'shon), 7i. [L. venti- 
latio. See Ventilate.] l. The act of ven- 
tilating, or the state of being ventilated; 
the replacement of vitiated air by pure fresh 
air; the art or operation of supplying build- 
ings, apartments, mines, and other confined 
places with a necessary quantity of fresh air 
so as to maintain the atmosphere In such 
places in a constant state of purity. ‘ In- 
suring for the labouring man better venti- 
lation.' F. W. Robertson. — 2.f The act of 
fanning or blowing. ‘The ventilations of 
the air.’ Addison.— Z. The act of freely 
bringing out to view ; public examination ; 
open discussion ; us, the ventilation of abuses 
or grievances. 

The ventilation of tlie.se points diffused them to 
the knowledge of the worki. Bp. Hall, 

4. t Tile act of refrigerating or cooling ; re- 
frigeration. 

Procure the blood a free course, ventilation, and 
transpiration. Harvey. 

Ventilative (ven'ti-lat-iv), a. Of or belong- 
ing to ventilation; adapted to secure venti- 
lation; as. ventilative appliances. 
Ventilator (ven'ti-lat-6r), n. A contrivance 
for keeping the air fresh in any close space; 
an apparatus for expelling foul or stag- 
nant air from any close place or apartment 
and introducing that which is fresh and 
pure. This may be effected either by what 
is known as the vacuum process, that is by 
withdrawing the foul air and permitting 
fresh air to flow in and take its place, or by 
the plenum process, which, by forcing in 
fresh air, drives the foul air before it to the 
exit. 

Ventose t (ven'tos), a. Windy; flatulent. 
Ventoset (ven'tos), n. [Fr. ventouse, 1.. ven- 
tosa cucurbita, a cupping-glass, from ventus, 
the wind ] A cupping-glass. ‘ Hollow con- 
cavities . . . like to ventoses or cupping- 
glasses ' Holland. 

Ventose (ven'tos), n. [Fr., from the L. ren- 
tus, wind, on account of the usual windiness 
of the season thus indicated.] The sixth 
month of the year, according to the calen- 
dar adopted by the French National Con- 
vention in 1793, and which w'as ubolislied in 
1800. It was composed of thirty or of thirty- 
one days, beginning Feb. 20, and ending 
March 20, or it ran from Fob. 19 to .March 
20 , according as tlie year was bissextile or 
otherwise. 

VentOSlty t (ven-tos'i-ti), n. [Fr. ventosift^, 
from L. ventosus, wimly, from ventus, wind.] 

1. Windiiiess; flatulence. 

If there 1)6 any danger of . . . then you 

shall use decoctions. Chilmead. 

2. Empty pride; vainglory. Bacon. 
VentOUSln^, t n. (Fr. ventouse, a cupping- 

glass. ScevENTOSE.] A cupping. Chaucer. 
Vent-peg (vent'peg), 71. A peg to stop a 
vent-hole. ‘ Pulling out the t^ent-peg of the 
table-beer, and trying to peep down into 
the barrel through the hole.’ Dickens. 
Vent-piece (vent'pes), n. A piece of copper, 
in some firearms, containing the vent, and 
screwed in at the proper position. 
Vent-pin (vent'pin), n. .Same as Vent-peg. 
Vent-plug (veiit'plug), n. A tight plug for 
stopping the vent of a gun during the pro- 
cess of loading. It is pressed into the vent 
by the thumb, and is intended to prevent 
the accidental discharge of the gun; also, a 
fid or stopple made of leather or oakum fit- 
ting in the vent of a gun to stop it against 
weather, &c. 

Ventral (ven'tral), a. [From L. venter, 
belly,] Belonging to the belly; of or i>er- 
taining to the belly, or to the surface of the 
body opposite to the dorsal side or back ; 
specifically, (a) in ieh. applied to the paired 
fins between the anus and the throat. (6) 
In hot. belonging to the anterior surface of 
anything; as, a ventral suture, which Is the 
line running down the front of a carpel on 
the side next the axis. 

Ventricle (ven'tri-kl), 7i. [L. ventriculus, 

dim, of venter, belly.] 1. A small cavity in 
an animal body; a place of organic function. 
‘The ventricle of memory.’ Shak. —'l.f 'J'he 
stomach. ‘And my ventricle digests what is 
in it.’ SirM. Hale . — Ventricles of the brain, 
five cavities in the interior of that organ, 
which are distinguished into the lateral 
ventricles, middle ventricle, fourth ventri- 
cle, and fifth ventricle. — Ventricles of the 
heart, two cavities of the heart, distin- 
guished as the right and left ventricles, 
which propel the blood into the arteries — 
Ventricles of the larynx, two deep depres- 
sions in the larynx, comprised between the 
superior and inferior ligaments. 


Ventrlcous, Ventricose (ven'tri-kus, ven'- 
tri-kOs), a. [L. ventricosus, from venter, 
belly.] Resembling the belly; swelled 
out; distended; speclflcally, (a) in hot. 
bellied ; distended ; swelling out in the 
middle; as, a ventricous perianth, (h) In 
conch, applied to shells which are inflated 
or which swell in the middle. 

Ventricular (ven-trlk'Q-l6r), a. Pertaining 
to a ventricle; bellied; distended in the 
middle. 

VentrlCUUte (ven-trik'fl-lit), n. One of a 
genus of fossil Spongida or sponges charac- 
teristic of the cretaceous or chalk rocks 
They usually appear as fungiform flints, in 
the form or vases, tubes, or funnels, vari- 
ously ridged or grooved, ornamented on 
the surface, frequently expanded above into 
a enp-like lip, and continued below into a 
bundle of fibrous roots. They are com- 
monly known as ‘petrified mushrooms,' but 
are refen'ed by palaeontologists to the Spon- 
gida or sponges. 

VentrlCUlOUS (ven-trlk'n-lus), a. Ven- 
tricular, 

Ventrllocution (ven'tri-lb-kii"Blion), n. A 
speaking after the manner of a ventrilo- 
quist; ventriloquism. 

Ventriloque (veu'tri-lbk), a. Ventriloquial. 

Hood. 

Ventriloquial (ven-tri-lo'kwi-al), a. Per- 
taining to ventriloquism. ‘A faint kind of 
ventriloquial chirping.’ Dickens. 
Ventriloquism (ven-triro-kwizm), n. [L. 
ventriloquus, a ventriloquist— belly, 
and loquor, to speak, from the erroneous 
notion that the voice of the ventriloquist 
pioceeded from his belly.] The act, art, or 
practice of speaking or uttering sounds in 
such a manner that the voice appears to 
come, not from the jieison, but from some 
distant place, as from the opposite side of 
the room, from the cellar, &c. In ventrilo- 
quism the sounds are formed by the same 
organs as the emissions of sound commonly 
-the larynx or organ of voice, the iialate, 
tongue, Arc.— the difference consisting main- 
ly in the mode of respii-ation. A very full 
inspiration is taken, wliicli is breathed out 
slowly and gradually, the sound of the voice 
being dexterously modified and diminished 
by tlie muscles of the larynx and the palate. 
At the same time the lips of the performer 
arc scarcely moved, and the deception is 
still further facilitated by the attention of 
the auditors being directed to tlie object 
which is sought to be regarded as tlie source 
of the voice. Ventriloquism was known to 
the ancient Greeks ns well as to the Romans. 
Ventriloquist (ven-tril'6-kwist), n. One 
wlio practises or is skilled in ventriloquism; 
one who speaks in such a manner that his 
voice appears to come from some distant 
place. 

Ventriloquize (veu-tril'6-kwiz), v.i To 
practise ventrikxiuism. 

VentriloquOUS (veu-trird-kwus), a. Speak- 
ing in such a manner ns to make the sound 
appear to come from a place remote from 
the speaker; veiitrilotiuial. 

Ventriloquy (ven-triro-kwi), 71 . Same as 
VcntHloquism. 

Venture (ven'tur), n. [Abbrev. of aventure, 
old form of adventure.] 1. An undertaking 
of chance or danger; the risking of some- 
thing upon an event wliich cannot be fore- 
seen with tolerable certainty ; the staking 
of something ; a hazard. ‘ To desperate 
ventures and assured destruction.’ Shak. 
Specifically— 2. A scheme for making gain 
by way of trade; a commercial specula- 
tion. 

1, in this venture, double g.iin.s pursue, 

And laid out all tuy stock to purcliase you. Dryden. 

8. ’J'he thing put to hazard; a stake; a risk; 
particularly, something sent to sea in trade. 

My venture.^ are not in one bottom trusted. Shak. 

My poor venture but a fleet of glass 
Wreck'd on a reef of visionary gold. Tennyson. 

4. Chance; hap; contingency; luck; an 
event tliat is not or cannot he foreseen. 

‘ Leave little to venture or fortune.’ Bacon. 
— At a venture, at hazard; without seeing 
the end or mark, or without foreseeing the 
issue; at random. ‘Spoke at a venture.' 
Shak. ‘A bargain at a venture made.’ 
Hudibras. 

A certain man drew a bow at a venture. 1 Kl. xxii. 34, 

Venture (ven'tflr), v.i. pret. pp. ven- 
tured; ppr. venturing. 1. To dare; to have 
courage or presumption to do, undertake, 
or say; as, a man ventures to mount a 
ladder; he ve^itures into battle; he ven- 
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turei to asaert things which he does not 
know. 

Nor loved she to be left 

Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. Tennyson. 
2. To run a hazard or risk; to try the 
chance. ‘ 'Tis but venturing.* Shak. 
‘ Who freights a ship to venture on the 
seas.’ Dry den. 

You have greatly ventured; but all must do so who 
would greatly win. Byron. 

—To venture at, to venture on or upon, to 
dare to engage in; to attempt without any 
certainty of success. ‘ When I venture at 
the comic style. ’ Waller. ‘ Too conjectural 
to venture upon ' Bacon. 

Venture (ven'tur), v.t. l. To expose to 
hazard; to risk; to stake; as, to venture 
one’s person in a balloon. — 2. To run the 
hazard of ; to expose one’s self to. ‘ I 
should venture purgatory for’t.' Shak. 
‘'ro venture the claws of the lion.’ Sw\ft. 
8 . To put or send on a venture or com- 
mercial speculation. 

The tisli ventured for France, they pack in staunch 
hogsheads, .so as to keep thetn in their pickle. Carew. 

4. To confide in; to rely on; to trust. 
[Rare. J 

A man would be well enough pleased to buy silks of 
one whom he would not venture to feel his pul.se. 

Addison. 

Venturer (ven'tur-6r), n. 1. One who ven- 
tures or puts to hazard. Beau, d' FI. —2. t A 
prostitute; a strumpet. Webster. 
venturesome (ven'tur-sum), a. Inclined 
to venture; venturous; bold; daring; in- 
trepid; as, a venttiresome boy. Sir W. Scott. 
Venturesomely (ven'tur-suin-li), adv. In 
a venturesome or bold, daring manner. 
Venturesomeness ( ven ' tur - sum - nes ), n. 
Quality of being venturesome. Jeffrey. 
Venturlne (ven 'tur -in), n. [See AVANT- 
UIlINE. 1 Powdered gold used in japanning 
to cover varnished surfaces. 

Venturous (ven'tur-us), a. Daring; bold; 
hardy; feailess; intrepid; adventurous; as, 
a venturous soldiei'. 

I liave a 7r///'a>'<7/cjfairy tlirit sliall .sc«k the squirrel’s 
hoard and fer< h ihce new nuts. SttaA’. 

He iiaused not, but with vent'rons arm 
He pluck'd, lie tasted. MiltOfi. 

Venturously (ven'tur-ns-ll), adv. Tn a 
venturous manner ; daringly ; fearlessly ; 
boldly. 

Venturousness (ven’tur-ns-nes), n. The 
quality of being venturous; boldness; har- 
diness: fearlessness; intrepidity. Boyle. 
Venue (ven'u). n. [Modified from O. Fr. 
visne, from L.L. visnetus, vieinetus, from 
L. vicinus, neighbouring, under iiifluenco of 
Fr. venue, a coming.] In law, a neighbour- 
hood or near place ; tlie jilace where an action 
is laid. In England the county in which the 
trial of a particular cause takes place is 
said to be the venue of that cause. Origin- 
ally jurors were summoned from the im- 
mediate neighl)ourhood where a fact hap- 
pened to try it by their own knowledge, 
but they are now sumraonable from the 
body of the county. A venue is either 
transitory or local. It is transitory when 
the cause of action is of a sort that might 
have happened anywhere, and local when 
it could have happened in one county only. 
(See Local Action, Tramitory Action, under 
Local, Transitory.) By the Judicature 
Act, 1875, the venue in all cases, civil and 
criminal, mav be regulated by order in 
council.— To lay a venue, to allege a place. 
Venue (ven'u), n. [>Y. venue, a coming, from 
venir, to come. ] In fencing, a coming on ; an 
onset; about; aturn; athrust. Wrlttenalso 
Veney, Veneiv (which see). 

I dke a perfect fencer he will tell beforehand in whut 
button he will give his venue. Fuller. 

Venule (ven'ul), n. [L. venula, a small vein. ] 
A small vein; specifically, in hot. the name 
given to the last ramifications of the veins of 
a leaf, which intermingle frequently, and 
form the skeleton of the leaf. 

Venuloee (ven'fi-lds), a. In bot. full of small 
veins. 

Venue (ve'mis), n. [L. Venus, Veneris 
(hence venereal), cog. with A. Sax. wine, 
Icel. vinr, 0 .( 1 . wini, a friend, one beloved; 
Skr. va 7 i, to love, to be devoted to, to wor- 
ship.] 1 . In myth, the goddess of beauty 
antf love, and more especially of sensual 
love. Venus was originally the Roman 
goddess of the spring, but at a compara- 
tively late period she became identified 
with the Greek Aphrodite. She is repre- 
sented as the highest ideal of female beauty 
and love, and was naturally a favourite 



Venus, aotiejue statue in the 
British Museum. 


subject with the ancient poets and artists, 
some of her statues being among the noblest 
remains of Greek and Roman sculpture. 
Among the most famous of her statues are 
the Venus of 
Cnidus, by Praxi- 
teles, of which 
the Venus de 
Medici, found in 
the Villa Hadri- 
ana at Tivoli, is 
supposed to be 
a free copy, and 
theVenusof Milo 
or Melos, found 
in the island of j 
Melos. Among 
the modern sta- 
tues one of the 
most famous is 
the Venus of Ca- 
uova, where she 
is represented as 
issuing from the 
bath. — 2. In 
astron. one of the 
inferior planets, 
having its orbit 
between Mercury 
and the earth, 
and the most 
brilliant of all 
the planetary 
bodies. From her 
alternate appearance in the morning and 
evening she was called by the ancients 
Lucifer and Hesperus, the morning and 
evening star, ’The mean distance of Venus 
from tlie sun is about 66,184,000 miles ; her 
diameter 7510 miles; and her period of re- 
volution round the sun about 224 7 mean 
solar days. Her volume is equal to about 
^^Tths of the earth, but her density being 
slightly greater her mass is actually equal 
to about ^.’’.f.ths of the earth. She re- 
volves about an axis, and the time of ro- 
tation is about 28>> 21 ">, the axis of rotation 
being inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
about 75°. Her greatest angular distance 
from tlie sun is from 45° to 47° 12'. Accord- 
ing to her various positions relatively to 
the sun and earth she changes lier phases 
like the moon, appearing full at the supe- 
rior conjunction, gibbous between that point 
and the points of her greatest elongation, 
half-mooned at these points, and crescent- 
shaped or horned between tlieae and the 
inferior conjunction. Like Mercury, Venus 
transits the face of the sun, but at longer 
intervals. The transits of Venus are of 
much more importance than those of Mer- 
cury, because being nearer to us when in 
transit her i)ositiou on the sun is measurably 
different for observers placed on different 
parts of tlie earth. See Transit,— 3. In old 
cheni. a name given to copper. —4. In her. 
tlie green tincture in coat armour when 
borne by princes; vert. — 5 A Linnwari genus 
of lamellibraiichiate molluscs, family Ve- 
neridse. The species are very numerous 
and widely distributed, and are generally 
elegant in form and often finely coloured. 

— Venus’s bath, a name given to common 
teasel, the leaves of whicTi collect water.— 
Venus’s comb, (a) a name given to a plant 
of the genus Seandix (S. Pecten- Veneris): 
called also Shepherd’s - needle and Needle 
Chetwil. (b) A name given to the Murex 
tribulus, a very delicate and beautiful shell, 
with many long thin spines, found in the 
Indian seas. — Venus’s fan, a much branched 
and reticulated zoophyte of the genus Gor- 
gonia {G. Jlabellum).— Venus's jiower basket, 
a beauiful genus of siliceous sponges (Eu- 
plectella). They are found at the Philip- 
pine Islands, and resemble exactly delicate 
vases fixed to the sea-bed by a long root of 
flinty fibres. — Venus’s fly-traj^. See DiON A. 

— Venus’s girdle, a name given to a long 

bnnd-like animal {Cesium Veneris), attain- 
ing a length of from 2 to 3 feet, found in 
warm seas. It is a coolenterate animal 
belonging to theCtenophora. - hair- 

stones, i^nus’s pencils, fanciful names ap- 
plied to rock crystals inclosing slender hair- 
llke or needle-like crystals of hornblende, 
asbestos, oxide of iron, rutile, oxide of man- 
ganese, &c. — Venus’s looking-glass, a plant 
of the genus Campanula (C. Speculum).— 
Venus’s navel-wort, a plant of the genus 
Omphalodes, so named from the shape of 
its seeds, which are round and have a de- 

g ression In the centre. — Venus's slipper. 
ee Carinaria. 


Venust t (ve-nust'), a. [L. venustm, beanti- 
ful, from Venus.) Beautiful; amiable. 

A.S the infancy of Rome was venust, so was its 
tnanliood nobly strenuous. fVaterkouse. 

Ver,t n. [L] Spring. ‘April . . . of lustie 
ver the prime/ Chaucer. 

VeradOUB (ve-ra'shus), a, [L. verax, vera- 
cis, from verus, true. See Very.] 1 . Ob- 
servant of truth; habitually disposed to 
speak truth; as, a most veracious liistorian. 

The Spirit is most perfectly and absolutely vera- 
cious. Barrow. 

2 . Characterized by truth; true; as, a vera- 
cious account or narrative.— 3. Leading to 
or reporting actual facts. [Rare.] 

The young ardent soul that enters on this world 
with heroic purpose, with veracious insight, will finti 
it a mad one. Carlyle. 

Voraciously (ve-ra'shus-li), adv. In a ve- 
racious manner; truthfully. 

Veracity (ve-ras'i-ti), n. [Fr. viradu, from 
L. verax, veraeis, truthful, from verus, true. 
See Very.] 1 , The state or quality of being 
veracious or true; specifically, (a) habitual 
regard to or observance of truth ; truthful- 
ness ; truth ; as, a man of veracity. 

To the honour of their author (Suetoniu.s) it must 
be said that he appears to have advanced nothing 
through flattery or resentment, nor to have sup- 
pressed anything through fear, but to have paid an 
undaunted regard to veract'ty. Dr. Knox. 

(b) Consistency of report or expression with 
truth; agreement with actual fact; as, if I 
can trust the veracity of my senses. 

There is Jio reason to doubt the veracity of those 
facts which they related. Addison. 

In .strict propriety veracity is applicable only to 
persons, and signilies not physical, but moral, truth. 

Dr. y. Campbell. 

2 . That which is true; that in which truth 
inheres; as, the everlasting veracities. Car- 
lyle. 

Verament,t adv. [See Veray. ] Truly. 
Chaucer. 

Veranda, Verandah (ve-ran'da), n. [Pg. 
varanda, from Hkr. varanda, a veranda or 
portico, h’orn m, to cover, ] A kind of open 
portico, or a sort of light external gallery 
attached to the front of a building, with a 
sloping roof, supported on slender pillars, 
and frequently partly inclosed in front with 
lattice-work. 

Veratrate (ve-ra'trat), vi. In chem. a salt 
of veratric acid. See Vekatric. 

VeratrlC (ve-ra'trik), a. Pertaining to vera- 
trin or to the genus Veratrum. — Fcmfric 
acid (C 9 H 1 QO 4 ), the acid witli which veratrin 
exists combined in Veratrum Sabadilla. It 
crystallizes in short white transparent 
prisms, which are soluble in water and alco- 
hol, It forms crystallizable salts with the 
alkalies, which are called veratrates. It is 
sometimes called Cevadillic or Sabadillic 
Acid. 

Veratrin, Veratrine (ve-ra'trin ), n. (C^U^ 
N 2 O 8 .) A vegetable alkaloid found in r^ra- 
trum Sabadula, Veratrum album, tfee. It is 
generally obtained as a crystalline powder, 
nearly white, vei 7 acrid and poisonous, in- 
soluble in water, but very soluble in alcohol. 
In tlie form of tincture, and still more In 
that of ointment, veratrine is much used as 
an external application in cases of neuralgia 
and olistinato rheumatic pains. The smallest 
quantity entering the nose causes violent 
and even dangerous sneezing. Sometimes 
called Veratria. 

Veratnun (ve-ra'trum). n. [L. veratrum, 



Veratrum album. 

hellebore.] A well-known genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. order Melanthaoese. 
Veratrum album (common white hellebore) 
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!• a native of most alpine meadows in the 
southern, central, and northern parts of 
Europe. It has large plaited leaves, erect 
stems, and large panicles of greenish flowers. 
Two varieties are officinal. Every part of 
both is acrid and poisonous, especially the 
rhisomes. The V. viride of North America 
is an acrid emetic and powerful stimulant, 
followed by sedative ef^cts. 

Veray,t Verray.t a. [0. Fr. verai, Mod. Fr. 
vrai. See Very.] True. Chaucer. 

Verb (v6rb), n. [Fr. verbe, from L. verburn, 
a word, a verb; from same root as E. word 
(which see).] l.t A word. 

That so it might appear, that the assistance of the 
spirit, promised to the Cliurch, was not a vain thing, 
or a mere verd. South. 

2. In gram, that part of speech whose essen- 
tial function is to predicate or assert some^ 
thing in regard to sometliing else (the sub- 
ject or thing spoken of) ; as, the boy runs, 
the man luU the stone. Ashes swim, he 
suffers much. Verbs have the power of In- 
dicating time and mode by means of tenses 
and moods, but this is not an essential pro- 
perty. They have been divided into active 
and neuter verbs, according as they predi- 
cate action or state. Active verbs are divided 
into intransitive and transitive, according 
as the action is conflned to the actor or 
passes from him to an object. Intransitive 
verbs often take an objective of their own 
nature ; as, he runs a race ; he sleeps the 
sleep of death. When a verb may be used 
either transitively or intransitively, as, he 
walks the horse, he walks to church, the 
verb in the former use is said to be causative. 
Many causative verbs are distinguished from 
their corresponding in transitives by a change 
of form, as sit, set; lie, lay; fall, fell. Some 
verbs are sometimes transitive, sometimes 
intransitive, and sometimes neuter ; as, he 
floats a scheme; John can float now; the 
corpse floats. A small class of verbs, as is, 
become, exist, wax, sudgrow (in such phrases 
as, my hair becomes white; he waxes weak; 
he grows old), predicating only existence or 
transition from one state to another, are 
called substantive verbs, and this name is 
sometimes restricted to the verb to be. 
Passive verbs affirm suffering or endurance 
of what another does. Hence, only verbs 
which take an object after them can have a 

J iassive voice, because it can be said of ob- 
ects only that they suffer or endure the 
action directed on or towards them by the 
subject of the active verb. Passive verbs 
are thus the correlatives or complements of 
active verbs. The infinitive mood, gerund, 
and supine are properly verbal nouns, im- 
plying action or state only without the power 
of assertion. Participles are adjectives plus 
the notion of time, and cannot therefore 
assert. 

Verbal (v6r^al), a. (Fr. verbal, L. verbalis. 
See Verb.] l. Spoken; expressed to the 
ear in words; not written; oral; as, a verbal 
message; a verbal contract; verbal testi- 
mony. ' Made she no verbal quest. ’ Shak. 

2. Consisting in mere words. 

The deed becomes unpraised— the man at least — 
And loses, though but verbal, his reward. Milto 7 i. 

3. Respecting words only. ‘ A verbal dis- 
pute.' Whately.— 4 ,. Minutely exact in 
words, or attending to words only. * N eglect 
the rules each verbal critic laya' Pope.— 

5. Literal; having word answering to word; 
as, a verbal tramnation. 

All the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, 

Make verbal repetition of her moans. Shak. 

6, In gram, derived from a verb; as, a verbal 
noun.— In the following passage from Shak- 
spere, verbal is used according to Schmidt 
in the sense of plain-spoken, wording one’s 
thoughts without reserve ; according to 
others = verbose. 

I am much sorry. Sir, 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners. 

By being so verbal. Cymb. ii. 3. 111. 

Verbal (v^r'bal), n. In gram, a noun derived 
from a verb. 

Verbalism (v6rT)al-i2m), n. Something ex- 
pressed orally; a verbal remark or expres- 
sion. 

Verbalist (vfer'bal-ist). n. One who deals in 
words merely; one skilled in words; a literal 
adherent to, or a minute critic of words; a 
verbarian. 

Verb^ty (v6r-bari-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being verbal; mere words; bare 
literal expressions. Sir T. Browne. 
Verbalisation (v6rl>al-iz-&"shon), n. The 
aet of verbaUzing, or the state of being ver- 
balized. 



Vcrben.'is— Garden varieties. 


Verbalize (v^r'bal-iz), v,t. To convert into 
a verb; to verbity. 

Verbalise (vdr^bal-Iz), v.i. To use many 
words; to be verbose or diffuse. 

Verbally (v6r'bal-li), adv. In a verbal 
manner; as, (a) in woMs spoken; by words 
uttered; orally. ‘Verbally to deny it.' 
South, (b) Word for word; as, to translate 
verbally. 

Verbaiian (v6r-b&'ri-an), n. A word-coiner; 
a verbalist. 

In ‘ The Doctor* Southey gives himself free scope, 
as a verbarian, much alter the way of Rabelais, 
Thomas Nash, Taylor the Water-poet, or Felthara. 

Pitzedivard Hall, 

Verbascum(v6r-ba8'kum),7». [L.] Mullen or 
mullein, a genusof plants, nat. order Scroph- 
ulariacesB. This uenus is distinguished from 
its congeners by having five fertile stamens. 
Verbatim (v6r-ba'tim), odv. [L.] 1. Word 
for word ; in the same words ; as, to tell a 
story verbatim as another has related it. — 
2.t By word of mouth; orally; verbally. 
Shak. — Verbatim et literatim, word for 
word, and letter for letter. 

Verbena (V6r-bg'na], n. [L. verbena, any 
green bough used in sacred rites, whence 
verbenaoa, vervain.] A genus of plants, 
the type of the nat. order Verbenacete; ver- 
vain. Most of the species are American; 
about seventy 
are enumer- 
ated. V.offcin- 
alia (common 
vervain ), a 

plant common 
in England, 
and widely dis- 
tributed, was 
once held in 
great repute 
for its medical 
virtues, and 
entered into 
the composi- 
tion of various 
charms and 
love philters. 

One species 
( V. Aubletia) 
is cultivated 
for the great beauty of its flowers. It is a 
weedy plant with divided leaves and long 
spikes of lilac flowers. The lemon^scented 
verbena is Aloysia citriodora. The verbena 
of the perfumers is the lemon-grass (which 
see), from which the ‘oil of verbena’ is ex- 
tracted. 

VerbenaoesB (v^r-be-na^se-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of plants, the species of which are trees 
or shrubs, sometimes only herbaceous plants, 
with generally opposite or whorled simple 
or compound leaves without stipules. The 
flowers are in opposite corymbs, or spiked 
alternately, sometimes in dense heads, and 
very seldom axillary or solitary. The spe- 
cies are common in the tropics of both 
hemispheres, and in the temperate districts 
of South America; thev are rare in Europe, 
Asia, and North America. They are not of 
much importance in a medicinal or econo- 
mical point of view, with the exception of 
the teak-tree. Certain species of Lantana 
are used in infusion as tea in Brazil. 
Verbexulte (vdrT>e-n&t), v. t. [See Verbena. ] 
To strew or sanctify with sacred boughs, 
according to a custom of the ancients. 
VerberatBt (v6ribdr-&t), v.t [L. verbero, 
verberatum, to beat, to whip, from verber, 
a whip.] To beat; to strike. ‘Bosom- 
quarrels that verberate and wound his soul. ’ 
Abp. Sancroft. 

Ver Deration (v6r-b6r-&'8hon), n. l. The act 
of verberating, beating, or striking ; a per- 
cussion. Arbuthnot; Blaek 8 tone. — 2 . The 
impulse of a body which causes sound. 
Verbiage (v6r'bl-aj), n. (Fr.] Verbosity; 
use of many words without necessity; su- 
I>erabundance of words ; wordiness. ‘ The 
perplexity of the abounding ver&ia{7e.’ TTar- 
burton. * This barren verbiage current among 
men. ’ Tennyson. 

Verbify (v6rb'i-fl), v. t. To make into a verb; 
to use as a verb; to verbalize. J. Earle. 
Verbid (ver^lft), a. In her. applied to a 
hunting-horn when edged round with metal 
of different tincture from the rest. 

Verbose (ver-bbs'), «. (L. verbosus, from 
verburn a word. See verb.] Abounding 
in words ; using or containing more words 
than are necessary; prolix; tedious by a 
multiplicity of words; as, a verbose speaker; 
a verbose argument. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbose In their 
way of speaking. Ayliffe. 


Verbosely (vdr-bbsll), adv. In a verbose 
manner; wordily. 

Verboseoess (vbr-bbs'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being verbose; verbosity. 
Verbosity (v6r-bos'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being verbose; employment of a 
superabundance of words; the use of more 
words than are necessary ; wordiness ; pro- 
lixity: said either of a speaker or writer or 
of what is said or written. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument. Shak, 

Verd (v6rd), n. Same as Vert. In the follow- 
ing extract verd seems to mean greenness 
in the sense of freshness. 

Like an apothecaries potion, or new ale, they have 
their best strength and verd at the first. 

Declar. of Popish Impostures, 1603. 

Verdancy (vbridan-si), n. [See Verdant.} 

1. The state or quality of being verdant; 
greenness. Hence— 2. Rawness ; inexperi- 
ence ; liability to be deceived ; as, the ver- 
dancy of youth. 

Verdant (vbridant), a. [A shortened form 
of Fr. verdoyant, from L. viridans, viridan- 
tis, ppr. of virido, to be green, from viridis, 
green, from vireo, to be green, to floui’ish. 
The root is the same as that of E. green, the 
initial consonant change resembling that 
seen In L. venio, E. go.] 1. Green; fresh; 
covered with growing plants or gi'ass; as^ 
verdant fields; a verdant lawn. 

The verdant my couch did goodly dight. 

Spettser. 

2. Green in knowledge; simple by reason o( 
inexperience; inexperienced; raw; green. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

Verd-antlque (v6rd-an-tek'). n. [Fr. , from 
verd, green, and antique, ancient.] 1. A 
term given to a green incrustation on an- 
cient coins, brass, or copper. See ^Erugo. — 
2. In mineral, (a) an aggregate of serpentine 
and white crystallized marble, having a 
CTeenish colour. It is beautifully mottled » 
takes a fine polish, and is much used for 
ornamental purposes, (b) A green pc)rp)hyry 
used as mai’ble, and known as oriental verd- 
antique. 

Verdantly (v^ridant-li), adv. In a verdant 
manner: (a) freshly; flourishingly. (6) After 
the manner of a person green or simple 
through inexperience. ‘ To give the young 
fellow who was so verdantly staring at him 
a start.’ li. Ji. Kimball. [Colloq. or slang.] 
Verdea-Wlne t (veridi-a-wln), n. A wine t»f 
Italy made from a white grape named ver- 
dea. Beau. Js FI. 

Verderer, Verderor(v6r'd6r-6r, v6r'd6r-or), 
n. [Fr, verdier, L.L. viridarius, from Fr. 
verd, vert, green, L. viridis; comj). fruiterer, 
poulterer.] In the forest laws, a judicial 
officer in the royal forests, whose peculiar 
charge was to take care of the vert, that is, 
the trees and underwood of the forest, and 
to keep the assizes, view, receive, and enroll 
attachments and presentments of all man- 
ner of trespasses. 

Verdict (v6r'dlkt), n. [O.Fr. verdit, L.L. ver- 
dictum, veredictum, from L. vere, truly, and 
dictum, declaration, something declared, 
from dico, dictum, to say.] 1. In law, the an- 
swer of a jury given to the court concerning 
any matter of fact in any cause, civil or crimi- 
nal, committed to their trial and examina- 
tion. In criminal causes the usual verdict is 
‘ guilty ' or ‘ not guilty; ' in Scotland it may be 
‘ not proven. ’ In civil causes it is a verdict for 
the ploiutiff or for the defendant, according 
to the fact. These are called general verdicts. 
In some civil causes when there is a doubt 
as to how the law ought to be applied to 
the facts, a special verdict is given finding 
and stating the facts at large, and leaving 
the court to draw the proper conclusion. 
See Jury.— 2. Decision; judgment; opinion 
pronounced ; as, to be condemned by the 
verdict of the public. 

These enormities were condemned by the verdict 
of common humanity. South, 

Verdigris (vSi^di-grls), n. [Fr. vert'de-gris, 
verdigris, apparently from vert, green, de. 
of, and gris, gray; but according to Littre 
the oldest form was verte-arez, and this he 
thinks may be decomposea into vert aigret, 
green produced by an acid, from aigre, acid 
(L. acer, sharp).] A substance obtained by 
exposing plates of copper to the air in con- 
tact wim acetic acid, and much used as a 
pigment, as a mordant in dyeing wool black, 
in several processes in the chemical arts, 
and In medicine. There are two varieties, 
the blue and the green, the former consist- 
ing almost wholly of dibasic cupric acetate, 
the latter of the sesquibasic salt mixed with 
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smaller quantities of the dibasic and tribasio 
acetates. Verdigris, like all the compounds 
into which copper enters, is poisonous, and 
is very apt to form on the surface of copper 
utensils by the action of vegetables. 
Verdlrts (v6r'dl-gris), v.t To cause to be 
coated with verdigris; to cover or coat with 
verdigris. Hawthorne. 

V^imlL^alet (v6r'din-g&l), n. A farthingale. 

Ver(llt6,t n. [0. Fr.] Judgment; sentence; 
verdict. Cha^icer. '* 

Verdlter (ver'di-ter), n. [Fr. verd-de-terre, 
green of earth.] A blue or bluish-green 
pigment, generally prepared by decomposing 
nitrate of copper with chalk. It is the com- 
mercial name of normal cupric acetate 
(Cu2C2H3 0ij). 

Verdlturet ( v6r'di-tur), n. A form of ver- 
diter. See Verditer. 

Verditurt ground with a weak gum arable water, 
is the faintest and palest green. Peacham. 

Verdoy (ver'doi), a. [Fr. verdoyer^ to be 
green or verdant. See Verdant.] In her. 
applied to a border charged with flowers, 
leaves, or other vegetable charges; as, a 
border verdoy of trefoils, cinquefoils, <fec. 
VerdUgOt (v6r-du'go), n. [Sp., a hangman, 
the mark of a stroke on the skin, a switch, 
<fec.] 1. An executioner.— 2. A severe stroke. 
Beau, dt FI. 

VerdugOSlllp t (v6r-dQ'go-shlp), n. 1. The 
ofllce of a hangman. —2. A mock formal 
style of address to a hangman or executioner; 
as, his verdugoship, the hangman. B. Jon- 
son. 

Verdure (ver'dcir), n. [Fr. verdure, green- 
ness, green vegetation, from verde, vert, 
green, from L. viridia, green. See Ver- 
dant. ] Green ; greenness; freshness of vege- 
tation ; as, the verdure of the meadows in 
June; the verdure of spring. 

A wide expanse of living verdure, cultivated gar- 
dens, shady groves, fertile cornfields, flowed round 
it like a sea. Motley. 

Verdured (v^r'durd), a. Covered with ver- 
dure. ' Verdured\mn\L.' Parnell. 
Verdurous (v^r'dur-us), a. Covered with 
verdure ; clothed with the fresh colour of 
vegetation; verdant; as, verdurous pastures. 

‘ Verdurous matting of fresh trees.’ Keats. 

Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of paradise up sprung. Milton. 

Verecund t (ver'e-kund), a. [L. verecundus, 
from vereor, to feel awe of] Bashful; mo- 
dest. 

Verecuudlous t (ver-e-kun'di-us), a. Mo- 
dest; bashful. Reliquice Wottoniance. 
Verecundity t (ver-e-kun'di-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being verecund; bashfulness; 
modesty; blushing. 

Vergaloo, Vergaueu (v6r-ga-lbO. [From 

¥r. virgouleuse. See VIRGOLEUSB. ] A kind 
of pear. Called also Virgaloo, White DoyennA, 
and other names. 

Verge (v6rj), n. [Fr. verge, a rod or wand, 
a mace, a ring or hoop, from L. virga, a rod, 
perhaps from root of vireo, to be green.] 

1. A rod, or something in the form of a rod 
or staff, carried as an emblem of authority 
or ensign of office; the mace of a bishop, 
dean, or other functionary. 

The .silver ver^e, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cushion side. Swift. 

2. The stick or wand with which persons are 
admitted tenants, by holding it in the hand, 
and sweai-ing fealty to the lord. On this 
account such tenants are called tenants by 
the verge. — \ Inarch, theshaftof a column; 
a small ornamental shaft.— 4. The spindle of 
the balance-wheel of a watch, especially 
that of the old vertical movement— 5. A 
quantity of land from 16 to 30 acres; a yard- 
land; a virgate. Wharton.— A ring; a 
circlet of metal; any circle. ‘ The Inclusive 
verge of golden metal that must round my 
brow.’ Shdk. 

(Tiie spirits) whom we raise 
Wc will make fast wUhin a hallow’d verge. Shak. 

7. Compass; space; room; scope. ‘Give 
ample room and enough.’ Qray, 

I have a soul, that like an ample shield 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 

■ Dryden. 

8. In law, the compass of the Jurisdiction of 
the court of the marshalsea or palace court 
See Marshal, Marshalsea. 

Verge (v6rj), n. [Perhaps from verge, v.i., 
or at least to tome extent based on It. But 
see also Vergh, n., above.] 1. The extreme 
side or edge of anything ; the brink ; edge ; 
border; margin; limit 

Nature In you stands on the very ^ 

Of her confine. SAak. 


Even though we go to the extreme verge of possi- 
bility to invent a supposition favourable to 1^ the 
theory . . . implies an absurdity. y. S. Mill. 

1. In arch, the edge of the tiling projecting 
over the gable of a roof ; that on the hori- 
zontal portion being called eaves. JBney. 
Brit— 6. In hort. the grass edging of a bed 
or border ; a slip of grass dividing the walks 
from the borders in a garden. —8 yn. Border, 
margin, brink, edge, rim, brim. 

Verge (v6rj), v.i. pret. & pp. verged; ppr. 
verging. [L. vergo, to turn, to incline, to 
verge; by some connected with urgeo, to 
urge. See Urge.] 1. To tend downward; 
to bend ; to slope ; as, a hill verges to the 
north,— 2. To tend; to Incline; to approach; 
to border. 

I find myself verging to that period of life which is 
to be labour and sorrow. Swift. 

There is a superfluity of erudition in his novels that 
verges upon pedantry. Pdin. Rev. 

Verge-board (vCrJ'bCrd). Same as Barge- 
board. 

Vergency (vCr'Jen-si), n. l. The act of verg- 
ing, tending, or Inclining; approach.— 2. In 
optics, the reciprocal of the focal distance of 
a lens, a measure of the divergence or con- 
vergence of a pencil of rays. 

Vergent (vCr'Jent), a. [L. vergens, vergentis, 
ppr. of vergo, to incline, to draw to a close. ] 
Lit drawing to a close; speciflcally, in geol. 
appellative of the eleventh of Professor H. 
Rogers’s divisions of the paleeozoic strata of 
North America, the names of which suggest 
metaphorically the different natural periods 
of the day. It corresponds to our middle 
Devonian, 

Verger (v6rj'6r),n. [See Verge, a rod ] One 
who carries a verge; especially, (a)nn officer 
who bears the verge or staff of oince before 
a bishop, dean, canon, or other dignitary or 
ecclesiastic; (6) the official who takes care of 
the interior of the fabric of a church. 
Verger t (v6rj'6r), n. [Fr. , an orchard. 1 A 
garden; an orchard. Romaunt of the Rose. 
Vergette (v6r-Jet'). n. [Dim. of verge, a rod. ] 
In her. a pallet; also, a shield divided with 
pallets. 

Vergouleuse (v^r'gtt-lus), n. A variety of 
pear. Contracted to Vergaloo. 

Veridical (ve-rid'i-kal), a. [L. veridicus— 
verum, truth, and dico, to say. ] Truth- 
telling; veracious. 'This so veridical his- 
tory.’ Urquhart 

For our own part, we sny, would that every Johnson 
had his Veridical Boswell, or leash of Boswells. 

Carlyle. 

Verifiable (ver'i-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being verified ; capable of being proved or 
confirmed by incontestable evidence. 
Verification (ver'i-fl-ka"8hon), n. [Bee 
Verify.] The act of verifying or proving 
to be true; the act of confirming or estab- 
lishing the authenticity of any powers 
granted, or of any transaction, by legal or 
competent evidence ; the state of being 
verified; authentication; confirmation. 
Verificative (ver'i-fl-ka"tiv), a. Serving to 
verify; verifying. 

Verifier (ver'i-fi-^r), n. One who or that 
which proves or makes appear to be true. 
Verify (ver'i-fl), v.t. pret. dfc pp. verified; 
ppr. verifying. [Fr. verifier, from L. vents, 
true, and/acio, to make. See Very.] 1. To 
prove to be true ; to confirm ; to establish 
the proof of. 

T'his is verified by a number of examples. Bacon. 

2. To fulfil, as a promise ; to confirm the 
truth of, as a prediction. 1 Ki. viii. 26.— 

3. To confirm the truthfulness of; to prove 
to have spoken truth. 

So shall thou best fulfil, best verify 
The prophets old. Milton. 

4. To confirm or establish the authenticity 
of, as a title or power, by examination or 
competent evidence. ‘To verify our title 
with our lives.’ Shak.—b. t To maintain; to 
affirm. Shak. —6. t To second or strengthen 
by aid; to back; to support the credit of. 

For I have ever verified ray friends 
Of whom he’s fihief. Shak. 

Veriloquent t (ve-ril'6-kwent), a. [L. vents, 
true, and loquens, loquentis, ppr. of loquor, 
to speak.] Speaking truth; truthful. 

Vemy (ver'i-ll), adv. [From very.] 1. In 
truth; In very truth or deed; in fact; cer- 
tainly. ‘ Vei^y thou art a God that hidest 
thyself.’ Is. xlv. 16. 

But the centurion . . . said verily this man was 
Goddis son. n'icklifii, Mark xv. 39. 

2. Really; truly; with jn^at confidence; in 
sincere earnestness. ‘ It was verily thought 
that . . . the enterprise had succeeded.’ 
Bawn. ‘ Verily, I do nol Jest with you. ’ Shak. 


Verisimilar (ver-i-slm’i-WrX a. [L. twi- 

simUis— vents, true, and similis, like.] 
Having the appearance of truth; probable; 
likely. ‘ How eemimitor it looks.’ Carlyle. 
VerlBlmlUtUde (ver'i-si-min-tGd), n. (L. 
verisimilitudo — vems, true, and aimui- 
tvdo, likeness.] 1 . The (juality or state of 
being verisimilar; the appearance of truth; 
probability ; likelihood ; as, the verisimili- 
tude of a story. 

V trisimilitude and opinion are an easy purchase ; 
but true knowledge is dear and difficult. Glanville. 
2. That which is verisimilar; that which has 
the appearance of a fact. ‘ Shadows of facts 
. . . not verities.' Lamb. 

VerlslmlUty t (ver'l-si-mir'i-ti), n. Verisi- 
militude. 'Things out of nature and veri- 
simility.' Dryden. 

VerlBlmllouBt (ver-i-sim'l-lus), a. Probable; 
verisimilar. 

Veritable (ver'1-ta-bl), a. [Fr. veritable, 
from L. ventas, truth. See Verity.] True; 
agreeable to truth or fact; real. 

Thor draws down his brows in a veritable Norse 
rage. Carlyle. 

Veritably (ver'i-ta-bll), adv. In a veritable 
or true manner; truly. 

Veritas (ver'l-tas), n. A remster of shipping 
established in Paris on the principle of 
Lloyd’s. Commonly called the Bureau- 
Veritas. 

Verity (ver'i-ti), n. [Fr. vMU, from L. veriias, 
from verws, true. See Very.] 1. The qua- 
lity of being true or real; true or real nature; 
reality; truth; fact; consonance of a state- 
ment, proposition, or other thing to fact, 
‘’Twould prove the verity of certain words.' 
Shak. 

It is a proposition of eternal verity that none can 
govern while he is despised. South. 

2. A true assertion or tenet- a truth, ‘Veri- 
similitudes, not verities.' Lamb. 

Mark what I say, which you shall find 

By every syllable a faithful verity. Shak. 

By this it seems to be a verity. Sir y. Davies. 

8. t Honesty; faith; trustworthiness. ‘Jus- 
tice, verity, temperance.’ Shak. — Of a 
verity, in very truth or deed; certainly. 

O/a verity his position denoted no cxce.ss of ease or 
enjoyment. Lever. 

Verjuice (v6r'jus), n. [Fr. verpts, verjuice, 
the juice of green fruits— wm, vert (L. vi- 
ridis), green, and )us. Juice.] 1. An acid 
liquor expressed from crab-apples, unripe 
grapes, &c., used for culinary and other 
purposes. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree and he’ll never love 
verjuice. Sir A’. L' Estrange. 

2. Sourness or acidity of temper, manner, or 
expression. ‘ Inherent bonhomie or inherent 
verjuice.' A. K. H. Boyd. 

Vermeil (vCr'mil), n. [See Vermilion.] 
1. Vermilion; a bright, beautiful red; the 
colour of vermilion. ‘Snowy substance 
sprent with vermeil.' Spenser. Also used 
adjectively, and frequently as the first ele- 
ment of a compound. ' A rermeii-tinctured 
Bp.’ Milton. ‘A blossom rermeiZ- white.' 
Tennyson. [Now only poetical.] — 2. Silver 
gilt or bronze gilt. Simmonds.—S. In gild- 
ing, a liquid composed of arnotto, gamboge, 
vermilion, dragon’s blood, salt of tartar, and 
saffron, boiled in water and applied to a 
gilded surface to give lustre to the gold. E. 
H. Knight. — 4. A Jeweller's name for a crim- 
son-red garnet inclining slightly to orange. 
Vermelet,t n. Vermilion. Chaucer. 
Vermes (vdr'mez), n. pi. [L.] Worms. The 
sixth class of animals in the Linnsean ar- 
rangement of the animal kingdom. It com- 
prised all animals which could not be ar- 
ranged under Vertebrata and Insecta. Lin- 
nasus divides the Vermes into five orders, viz. 
lutestina, Mollusca, Testacea, Lithophyta, 
and Zoophyta. Modern naturalists have 
made a very different arrangement of these 
animals, and the term vermes, which is no 
longer used in scientific classification, may 
be regarded as synonymous with Annuloida, 
minus the Echinodermata and plus the 
whole of the anarthropodous division of the 
Annulosa. 

VermetUS (vfir-mfi'tus), n. [From L. vermis, 
a worm.] A genus of mollusca, the shell of 
which has the whorls at the apex close to- 
gether and regular, but the more recent 
ones disconnected, and more or less con- 
torted. The genus consists of various sto- 
cies. The V. lumbricalis is found in the 
seas near Senegal. Others are found in the 
Mediterranean. This genus is allied to the 
genera Sillquaria and Magilus. 

Vermloelli (V6r-ml-chel'li), n. [It. , lit. little 
worms, pi. of vermioello, a little worm, L. eer- 
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nUculm, dim. of v»rmis, a worm.] An Italian 
article ot food made of flour, yolks of eg^ 
sugar, and saffron, manufactured in ^e 
form of long, slender tubes or threads, and 
so named on account of Its worm-like ap- | 
pearance. Vermicelli is the same substance 
as macaroni, the only difference between 
them being that the latter is made into 
larger tubes. Both of them are prepared in 
the greatest perfection at Naples, where 
they form a principal item in the food of 
the population, and are a favourite dish of 
all classes. Vermicelli is used amongst us 
in soups, broths, 

VennioeouB, VermiciouB (ver-mish'us), o. 

[ From L. vermie, a worm. J Pertaining to 
worms; wormy. [Rare. ] 

Vermlolde (vdr'mi-sld), n. [L. vermis, a 
worm, and ecedo, to kill] A name common 
to that class of anthelminthics which destroy 
intestinal worms; a worm-killer. 

Some agents act obnoxiously on intestinal worms 
— destroying or killing them. These are the vermi- 
cides of some authors. Partira. 

Vermicular (v6r-mik'u-16r), a. [L. vermicu- 
lus, a little worm, dim. of vermis, a worm.] 

1. Pertaining to a worm; resembling a worm; 
particularly, resembling the motion of a 
worm ; as, the vermicular motion of the in- 
testines. Called also Peristaltic . In bot. 
shaped like a worm ; thick, and almost 
cylindrical, but bent in different places, as 
some roots and the like. — Vermicular or 
vermiculated work, (a) a sort of ornamental 
work consisting of frets or knots in mosaic 
pavements, winding and resembling the 
tracks of worms. (6) A species of rusti- 



cated masonry wliich is so wrought as to 
have the appearance of having been eaten 
into or formed by the tracks of w'orms. 
Vennlculate (v6r-mik'<i-lat), v. t pret. & pp. 
vermiculated; ppr. vermiculating. [L. ver- 
micular, vermiculatus, to be full of worms, 
from verrnicultis, dim. of vermis, a worm.] 
To dispose in wreathed lines, like the undu- 
lations of worms; to form work by inlaying, 
resembling the motion or the tracks of 
worms. See under Vermicular. 
VermiCUlate (v6r-mik'Q-lat), a. 1. Worm- 
like in shape or appearance ; covered with 
worm-like elevations. —2. Crawling or creep- 
ing like a worm; hence, creeping; insinuat- 
ing; sophistical. [Rare.] 

Vermiculated (v6r-mik'fl-lat-ed), p. and a. 
Formed with a worm-like pattern. See 
Vermicular. 

Vermiculatlon (v6r-mik'ft-la"shon). n. 

1. The act or operation of moving in the 
manner of a worm ; continuation of motion 
from one part to another, as in the peri- 
staltic motion of the intestines. Sir M. 
Hale.— 2. The act of forming worm-like or- 
naments ; a worm-like ornament or body of 
any kind; wormlike ornamentation; vermi- 
cular work. See Vermicular.— 8. The state 
of being worm-eaten ; worm-eatenness. 

This huge ohve, whicli flourished so long, fell, as 
they say, of vermiculation, being all worm-eaten 
within. Howell. 

VarmlCUle (v^r'mi-kul), n. [L. vermiculus, 
a dim. of vermis, a worm. ] A little grub or 
worm ; also, a small wonn-like body. Der- 
Tionn. 

Varmlcnllte (v6r-mik'ti-nt), n. [L. vermic- 
ulus (dim. of vermis, a worm), and Gr. litkos, 
a stone.] 1. In mineral, a mineral composed 
of micaceous looking plates, cemented to- 
gether by a whitish, mealy, magnesian ma- 
trix. When heated nearly to redness it pro- 
jects out with a vermicular motion, as If it 
were a mass of small worms, hence the name. 
It consists principally of silica, alumina, and 
magnesia.— 2. In geol. a short worm-track 
seen on the surface of many flagstones. 
VermiculoBe, Vermioulous (v^r-mik'u-ids, 
v6r-mik'0-lu8 ), a. [L. vermxculosus, from 
vermiculus, dim . of vermis, a worm. ] 1. Con- 
taining or full of worms or grubs. —2. Resem- 
bling worms. 

Venworm (v^r'mi-form), a. [L, vermis, a 
worm, and /orma, form ] Having the fom 
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or shape of a worm or of its motions; vermic- 
ular; wormlike; as, the vertniform appendix 
of the caBcum. a small blind process inflam- 
mation of which constitutes appendicitis. 
Vermifugal (v6r-mif'fl-gal), a. Acting as a 
vermifuge; anthelminthic. 

Vermifuge f vCr'ml-fQj ), n. [L. vermis, a 
worm, and jugo, to expel.] A medicine or 
substance that destroys or expels worms 
from animal bodies; an anthelminthic. Calo- 
mel, gamboge, jalap, male-fem root, cow- 
hage, iron, tin, oil of turpentine, (&c., are 
vermifuges or anthelminthics. 

Vermilt (vCr'mil), n. and o. Vermilion; ver- 
meil. Spenser. 

Vermilion (v^r-miryon), n. [Fr. vermUlan, 
from vermeil, vermilion, red, from L. ver- 
miculus, dim. ot vermis, a worm, a little 
worm, the kermes or cochineal insect, hence 
a Bcaiiet colour such as that obtained from 
the kermes insect. This colour was formerly 
called worm-dye. The name crimson is ex- 
actly similar, and indeed the words are ety- 
mologically connected. See Crimson, also 
Vermin.] l.t The cochineal (which see).— 

2. The red sulphide of mercury or cinnabar; 
a pigment formed of this. It occurs in 
nature as a common ore of mercury, of a 
carmine red colour. It is procured artifi- 
cially by heating sulphur with eight times 
its weight of mercury in an iron vessel. 
The compound is then sublimated, and the 
sublimate, which is a compact, deep red, 
crystalline mass, when reduced to powder 
is of a beautiful scarlet colour. This arti- 
ficial compound is extensively employed on 
account of the beauty of its colour in paint- 
ing, in making red sealing-wax, and other 
purposes. —3. A colour such as that of the 
above pigment; a beautiful red colour. 
Vermilion (v6r-miVyon). v.t. To colour with 
vermilion, or as if with vermilion ; to dye 
red; to cover with a delicate red. 

a sprightly red vermilions all her face. Granville. 

Vermilyt (v^r'ml-li), n. Same as Vermilion. 
Spenser. 

Vermin (v6r'min), n. sing, and pi : used 
chiefly in the plural. [Fr. vermine, vermin, 
in sense of parasitic insects, also applied to 
persons, from vermineus, a hypothetical L. 
adj. from vermis, a worm ; cog. E. worm, 
Skr. krimi, a worm. See Crimson.] 1. 1 Any 
wild or noxious animal: it seems sometimes 
to be equivalent to reptile. 

This crocodile is a mischievous four-footed beast, 
a dangerous vermin, used to both elements. 

Holland. 

The Lord rectifies Peter, and frames him to go by 
a vision of all crawling vermin in a clean sheet. 

Daniel Rogers. 

2. A name given to certain mischievous or 
offensive animals : (a) to the smaller mam- 
malia and certain kinds of Ijirds which dam- 
age man’s crops or other belongings, as foxes, 
otters, polecats, weasels, kites, hawks, rats, 
mice, voles, <fec. (6) To noxious or destruc- 
tive insects or the like, such as grubs, flies, 
fleas, lice, &c. ‘To kill vermin.’ Shak. 

‘ Vermin such as weasels and polecats.’ 
Bacon. ‘ Like the vermin in a nut. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

I will track this vermin to their earths. Tennyson. 

3. Used of noxious human beings in con- 
tempt. 

You are my prisoners, base vermin. Hudibras. 
Vermillt (vfer'min), v. t. To clear of vermin. 

‘ Vermin thy ground.' Tusser. 

VerxnUiate (v6r'inin-at), v i. [L. vermino, 
verminatum, to have worms, from vermis, 
a worm.] To breed vermin. 

Verzninatlon (vdr-mi-na'shon), n. 1. The 
breeding ot vermin, especially of parasitic 
vermin.— 2. A griping of the bowels. 
Vermin-killer (v6r'min-kil-6r), n. A term 
commonly applied to some kind of poison- 
ous substance intended to kill mice or other 
vermin. 

Venninlyt (v^r'mln-ll), adv. or a. Like ver- 
min; ot the nature of vermin. 

VermlnouB (vfer'min-us). a. i. Tending to 
breed or infested with vermin. ‘The ver- 
minous disposition of the l>ody.’ Harvey.— 
2. Caused by or arising from the presence of 
vermin; as, verminous disease. 
Verminoiuily (v6r'min-U8-li),adr. In a ver- 
minous manner; so as to breed worms; as if 
infested by worms. 

VexmlparOUB (v6r-mip'a-ruB), a. [L. vermis, 
a worm, and pario, to bear.] Producing or 
i)reedlng worms. Sir T. Browne. 
VermlToroos (vdr-miv'o-rus), a. [L. vermis, 
a worm, and voro, to devour.] jDevouring 
worms ; feeding on worms ; as, vermivorous 
birds are very useful to the farmer. 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; 


VttmutlL (v^r'muth), n. [Fr. Vermont, ver- 
mouth, from G. wermuth, absinthe. ] A stim- 
ulating liquor oomponnded of white wine, 
absinthe, angelica, and other aromatic drugs, 
professedly used to excite the appetite. 
Vemaolet (vdr'na-kl), n. Same as Vemide. 
Vernaoulax (v6r-nak'a-16r), a. [From L. ver- 
nactUus, vemaoular, domestic, indigeuous, 
from verna, a slave bom in his master’s 
house, a native. Bee also YernAGULOUS.] 
Native ; belonging to the cotintry of one's 
birth ; belonging to the speech that we all 
I naturally acquire; as. English is our ver- 
I nacular language. The word is always or 
almost always used of the native language 
or everyday idiom of a place. 

The histories of all our former wars are transmitted 
to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the phrase of a 
great modern critic. .dddison. 

—A vernacular disease, one which prevails 
in a particular country or district: more 
genei^ly called endemic. 
vernaoulax (V6r-nak'a-16r),»i. One’s mother- 
tongue; the native idiom of a place. 
VemacularlBm (v6r-nak'u-16r-izm), 7i. A 
vernacular idiom. Quart. Rev. 
Vernacularly ( v6r-nak'u-16r-li ), adv. In 
agreement with the vernacular manner. 
Vemaculouat (v6r.nak'ii-luB), a. [See Ver- 
nacular.] 1. Vernacular. ‘ Their renlac 1 ^• 
lous and mother tongues.' Sir T. Browne . — 
2. Of or belonging to slaves or the rabble ; 
hence, scurrilous; insolent; scoffing. ‘Sub- 
ject to the petulancy of every vemaculous 
orator.’ B. J orison. [A Latinlsm.] 
Vemage ,t 71. A sweet wine. Chaucer. 
Vernal (vOr'nal), a. [L. vemalis, from ver, 
spring; cog. Icel. vdr, Dan. vaar, the spring; 
from root signifying to be bright, to bum, 
seen in Vesta, Vesuvius, &c.] 1. Belonging 
to the spring ; appearing in spring ; as, ver- 
nal bloom. 

In tliose vernal seasons of the year, when the air 
is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches. 

Milton. 

2. Belonging to youth, the spring of life. — 
Vernal equinox, the equinox in spring. See 
Equinoctial, Equinox.— rer7iafyra««, the 
same as Spring-grass. — Vernal signs, the 
signs in which tne sun appears in the spring. 
Vemantt (v6r'nant), a. [L. vemans, ver- 
nantis, ppr. of verno, to flourish, from ver, 
spring. See Vernal.] Flourishing, as in 
spring; vernal; as, ‘ vernant flowers.' Milton. 
Vematet (v^r'nat), v.i. [L. vernw, vematum. 
See Vernant.] To he vernant; to flourish. 
Vernation (v6r-na'8hou), n. [Sec Vernant.] 
In bot. the disposition of the nascent leaves 
within the bud. it is called also Prcefolia- 
tion, and corresponds to the terms estivation 
and prcejloration, which are used to indicate 
the manner in which the parts of the flower 
are arranged in the flower-bud. The verna- 
tion is said to be condiiplicate, revolute, in- 
volute, convolute, circinatc, plicate, equi- 
tant, irribricate, <fec. , according to the manner 
in which the leaf is disposed. 

VemlOle (vSr'ni-kl), n. [A dim. of O.E. ve- 
ronike, from Fr. veronique. See Veronica.] 
A copy in miniature of the picture of Christ, 
supposed to have been mira.culoUBly im- 
printed upon a handkerchief, preserved in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome. See Ve- 
ronica. Chaucer. 

It was usual for persons returning from pilgrimages 
to bring with them certain tokens of the several places 
which tticy had visited ; and, therefore, the Pardoner, 
who is lust arrived from Rome, is represented with a 
vemide sewed upon his cap. Tyrwhitt. 

VemiCOBe (Vdr'ni-kos), a. [L.L. vemix, var- 
nish. ] In bot. covered by a natural varnish, 
as some leaves. 

Vernier (vfer'nWr), ti. [From the inventor, 
Peter Vernier, of Brussels, who died 1637. ] A 
small movable scale, running parallel with 
the fixed scale of a sextant, theodolite, baro- 
meter, or other graduated instrument, and 
used for measuring a fractional part of one of 
the equal divisions on the graduated fixed 
scale or arc. It consists, in Its simplest form, 
of a small sliding scale, the divisions of which 
differ from those of the primary scale. A 
space is taken equal to an exact number of 
parte of ttie primary scale, and it is divided 
into a number of equal parts either greater 
by 1 or less by 1 than the number that it 
covers on the primary scale. The diagram 
represents the vernier of the common ba- 
rometer for measuring to the hundredth of 
an inch. The scale a is divided into inches 
and tenths of inches; the small movable 
scale cd iB the vernier, and consists of a 
length of eleven parts of a h, divided into 
ten parts, each part being therefore equal 
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to one and one-tenth of the divisions upon 
a b, and the difference between any division 
on the scale and vernier will be one-hun- 
dredth qf an inch. In the 
figure the zero of the vernier 
is set to the division 80 inches, 
the division 10 upon the ver- 
nier corresponding with that 
of 28 inches 0 tenths on the 
scale. Hence, the vernier divi- 
sion 1 is one-hundredth of an 
inch below the scale division 
29 inches 9 tenths; division 
2 on the vernier is two-hun- 
dredths below 29 inches 8 
tenths, and so on. Supposing 
the vernier were raised any 
number of hundredths, as 
two hundredths of an inch, 
the division 2 would coincide 
with 29 inches 8 tenths. To 
read off the hundredths of an inch the ver- 
nier zero advances beyond any tenth on the 
scale; the division that coincides nearest 
with any on the scale must be taken for the 
hundredth required. The vernier now usu- 
ally employed has one graduation more than 
the corresponding portion of the scale. The 
principle in both cases is, however, the same, 
yernile (v^r'niiv a. [L. vernilis, servile. 
See below.] Suiting a slave; servile; slavish. 

‘ Vemile scurrility.’ De Quincey. [Rare.] 
VerniUty fv6r-niri-ti), n. [L. vemilUas, 
from vemilis, slavish, servile, from vema, a 
slave.] Servility ; fawning behaviour, like 
that of a slave. [Rare. ] 

Venil8ll,t v.t. To varnish. Chaucer. 
Veraon;^(v6r-no'ni-a),n. [FromW. Vernon, 
botanist and traveller in North America.] 
A very large genus of plants, nat. order 
Compositee, including about 400 species of 
herbs or shrubs, chiefly inhabiting the tropi- 
cal parts of the world, especially America 
and Africa, several occurring also in Asia. 
They differ greatly in habit and general ap- 
^arance, but are of no special importance. 
V. anthelmintica produces dark - coloured 
seeds, which are extremely bitter, and are 
considered powerfully anthelminthic. They 
are also employed as an ingredient in com- 
pounds prescribed in snake-bites, 
vemoxilacesa (v6r-n6'ni-a"se-e), n. pi. A 
large tribe of plants, nat. order Compositaj, 
characterized by alternate leaves, rayless 
flower-heads, and long subulate stigmatic 
branches to the style. The genus Vemonla 
is the type. See Vernonia. 

Verona -serge ( vOr-o'na-serp, n. [lYom 
Verona in Italy. ] A thin fabric of various 
colours, made of worsted and cotton, and 
sometimes of mohair and cotton. 

Veronese (vCr-on-ez'), a. In geog. of or per- 
taining to Verona, a city and province of 
North Italy. 

Veronese (v6r-on-ez'), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Verona. 

Veronica (ve-ron'i-ka), n. [From a supposed 
female saint of the name of Veronica. Ac- 
cording to the legend Veronica met our 
Saviour bending under the weight of the 
cross, and offered him her veil to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, when the divine features 
were found miraculously impressed on the 
cloth. The name Veronica is supposed to 
have arisen by mistake and ignorance, being 
probably derived from vera icon (L. verus, 
true, icon, Gr. eik6n, an image), a true im^e, 
hence vericona, modified into veronica. 
There were various other legends of Christ's 
features being imprinted on cloths.] 1. A 
portrait or representation of the face of our 
Saviour said to have been miraculously 
stamped on the sudary of the holy Veronica, 
and brought from Palestine to Rome, where it 
is still preserved by the canons of St. Peter’s; 
a vernlcle. — 2. In bot a genus of plants, 
speedwell (which see). 

Verre,t n. [Fr.] Glass. Chaucer. 

Verrei, Verrule (ver'el, ver'fll), n. A ring 
at the end of a cane, &c. ; a ferrule (which 

VorrooE (ver'ii-ka), n. [L.] 1. Inpathol, a 
wart. -2. In hot. a wart or sessile gland pro- 
duced upon various parts of plants. 
Verruc»forni,Verruclfonn(v6r-fi'B6-form. 
vhr-fi'sl-form), n. [L. verruea, a wart, and 
Jbnna, shape.] InW. war^shaped. 
YdXTttOarinl (ver'fi-kfirri-d"I), n. vl. A nat. 
order of lichens, belonging to the division 
Angiooarpi, mostly growing on trunks of 
trees, though sometimes found on rocks 
and pebbles Immersed in water. 

VerrudiUa (ver-fi'si-dfi), n. pi. A family of 
sessile cirrlped crustaceans, order Thora- 


cica. The shell is ai^metrioal with mov- 
able scuta and terga, but not furnished with 
a depressor muscle. The species occur 
fossil from the chalk upwards. 

Verruoose, Verrucous (ver'fi-kds, ver'fi- 
kus), a. [L. verruca, a wart, verrucosus, full 
of warts.] Warty; having little knobs or 
warts on the surface; as, a verrucous cap- 
sule. 

Verruculose (ve-rfi'kil-16s), a. [See above.] 
Having minute wart-like prominences. 

Ver^, Verrey (ver'i), n. in her. the same as 
Vairy or Vair (which see). 

Versablllty (ver-sa-biVl-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being versable; aptness to be 
turned round. Sterne. 

Versable (ver'sa-bl), a. [L. versdbUis, from 
versor, to tum.] Capable of being turned. 
Versableness (vdr'sa-bl-nes), n. Versa- 
bility. 

Versalt (v6r'sal), a. Universal; whole. Shak. 

.Some for brevity 

Have cast tJie versal ivorld’s nativity. Hudibras, 

Versant (vfiFsant), a. [L. versans, versantis, 
turning about, engaged or busy.] 1. Fa- 
miliar; having to do with; conversant. 

Men not versant with courts of justice will not be- 
lieve it. Sydney Smith. 

2. In her. erected or elevated. 

Versant (ver'sant). n. [Fr. versant, a moun- 
tain slope. ] All that part of a country which 
slopes or inclines in one direction; the gen- 
eral lie or slope of surface; aspect. 

Versatile (v^r^sa-tll), a. [L. versatUis, from 
versor, to turn, from verto, versus, to turn. 
See Verse.] 1. Capable of being moved 
or turned round; as, a versatile boat or 
spindle. ‘ Versatile, and sharp-piercing like 
a screw.’ W. Uarke. -1. Changeable; vari- 
able; unsteady. ‘ Those rersatife represen- 
tations in the neck of a dove.’ Glanville.— 

3. Turning with ease from one thing to an- 
other; readily applying one’s self to a new 
task, or to various subjects; many-sided; 
as, a man of versatile genius. ‘ His versatile 
powers as poet and dramatist, essayist and 
critic.’ Bdin. Rev. 

Conspicuous among the youths of high promise 
. . . was the quick and versatile Montague. 

Macanlay. 

4. In bot. applied to an anther fixed by the 
middle on the point of the filament, and so 
poised as to turn like the needle of a com- 
pass; fixed by its side, but freely movable. 

Versatilely (vSr'sa-tll-li), adv. In a versa- 
tile manner. 

VersatilenesB (vfer'sa-til-nes), n. The state 
or (juality of being versatile; versatility. 

Versatility (v^r-sa-til'i-ti), n. i. The state 
or quality of being versatile; readiness to 
be turned; variableness.— 2. The faculty of 
easily tuniing one’s mind to new tasks or 
subjects; facility in taking up various in- 
tellectual pursuits or lines of thought; as, 
the versatility of genius. 

I do not mean the force alone, 

The grace and versatility of the man. 

Tennyson. 

Verse (v^rs), n. [L. verms, a row, a line in 
writing, a verse, from verto, vermrn, to turn 
—a word which has many English deriva- 
tives, as advert, convert, revert, adverse, 
converse, vertex, &c. The root is that of 
E. worth (verb).] 3. A line of poetry con- 
sisting of a certain number of metrical feet 
disposed according to the rules of the spe- 
cies of poetry which the author intends to 
compose. Verses are of various kinds, as 
hexameter, pentameter, and tetrameter, &c., 
according to the number of feet in each. 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 

Po/^. 

2. Poetry; metrical language; the metrical 
arrangement of words; poetical composi- 
tion; versification. 

He says in verse what others say in prose. Pope. 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound. 

Giffbrd. 

8. A short division of any composition ; as, fa) 
a short division of the chapters in the Scrip- 
tures. (6) A short division of a poetical 
composition; a stanza. 

Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song . . . 

Come, but one verse. Shak. 

(c) A portion of an anthem or service in- 
tended to be sung by a single voice to a 
part.-— 4. A piece of poetry or rhyme. ‘This 
verse, my friend, be thine.’ Pom. [Rare.] 
—Blank verse, poetry in which the lines do 
not end in rhymes. —Heroic verse usually 
consists of ten syllables, or In English of five 
accented syllables, constituting five feet. 


Vfirset (v6r8), v.t. pret pp. versed; ppr, 
versing. 1. To tell In verse; to relate poeti- 
cally. ‘ Playing on pipes of com, ana vers- 
ing love.’ Shak. —2. To turn; to revolve; to 
meditate on. 

Who, versing in his mind this thought, can keep 
his cheeks dry? Rtv. T. Adams. 

Verset (v6rs), v.i., To make verses; to ver- 
sify. Sir P. Sidney. 

Versed (v6rst), a. [Sr. vers^, from L. versatus, 
pp., or versor, to turn about frequently, to 
be engaged on a thing. See V brs ant, Verse. ] 
Thoroughly acquainted; practised; skilled: 
with in. ‘ Deep versed in books.’ Milton. 

One indeed I knew 

In many a subtle question versed. Tennyson, 
— Versed sine. See Sine. 

Ver8e-iiiak:er (v^rs'm&k-dr), n. One who 
writes verses; a rhymer. Boswell. 

Verseman (vSrs'man), n. A writer of verses; 
used humorously or in contempt. 

The god of us versemen, you know, child, the sun. 

Prior. 

Verse-monger (vdrs'mung-g^r), n. A maker 
of verses; a rhymer; a poe^ter. Clarke. 

Verser (vSrs'dr), n. A maker of verses; a 
versifier. 

He (B. Jonson) thought not Dartas a poet, but a 
verser, because he wrote not fiction. Drummond, 

Verset t (vfer'set). n. [Fr.] A verse, as of 
Scripture. Milton. 

Verslcle ( vSr'si-kl ), n. [L. versiculus, dim. 
of vers^is. See Verse.] A little verse; spe- 
cifically, eccles, a short verse in the ser^dee 
which is spoken or chanted by the priest or 
minister alternately with a response by the 



change, and color, colour.] Having vari- 
ous colours; changeable in colour. ‘ Versi- 
colour ribands. ’ Burton. 

Versicnlar (v6r-Bik’u-16r), a. Pertaining to 
verses; designating distinct divisions of a 
writing; as, a vcrsicular division. 

Versification (v6r’Bi-fl-ka"8hon), n, [See 
Versify.] The act, art, or practice of com- 
posing poetic verse; the formation or mea- 
sure of verse or poetry; the construction of 
poetry ; metrical composition. 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to 
arrive at your versijf cation. Dryden. 

Versificator (vfer’si-fi-kat-Sr), n. A versi- 
fier. Dryden. [Rare.] 

Versifier (v6r'Bi-fi-6r), n. 1. One who versi- 
fies; one who makes verses; as, not every 
versifier is a poet. —2. One who converts 
into verse, or one who expresses in verse 
the ideas of another written in prose; as, 
Dr. Watts was a versifier of the Psalms. 

Versiform (vSr'si-form), a. [L. versiformis, 
from verto, versum, to turn, and forma, 
shape.] Varied in form; changing form: 
used in botany. 

Versify (v6r'8i-fi), v.t. pret. <fc pp. versified; 
ppr. versifying. [Fr. versifier, L. versiji- 
care— versus, a verse, and facio, to make.] 
To make verses. 

I’ll versify in spite, and do my best. Dryden. 

Versify (v6r"8i-n), v.t. l. To relate or de- 
scribe in verse ; to treat as the subject of 
verse. 

I’ll versify the truth. Daniel, 

2. To turn or convert into verse; as, to versify 
the Psalms. 

Versing (V6r8'ing), n. The act of writing 
verse. See extract under Prosing. 

Version (vfer'shon), n. [From L. verto, 
versum, to turn, change, translate, <&c. See 
Verse.] l.t a turning ; a change or trans- 
formation; conversion. ‘ The version of air 
into water.’ Bacon.— 2.t Direction; change 
of direction. 

What kind of comet, for magnitude, colour, ver- 
sion of the beams, producetli what kind of effects. 

Bacon. 

8. The act of translating or rendering from 
one language into another. [Rare.]— 4. A 
translation; that which is rendered from 
another langua^; as, the revised verswm of 
the Scriptures; there is a good version of the 
Pentateuch in the Samaritan ; the Septua- 
glnt version of the Old Testament was made 
for the benefit of the Jews in Alexandria. — 
6. A statement, an account, or description 
of incidents or proceedings from some par- 
ticular point of view; as, hear the other 
party’s version of the affair. — 6. A school 
exercise consisting of a translation of one 
language, generidly one’s vernacular, into 
another; as, he made a good version.— -7. In 
obstetrics, same as Turning, See TURNDra, 0. 
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VttrslOlllst (vdr'shon-lst), n. One who makes 
a version; a translator; or one who favours 
a certain version or translation. Oent 
Mag. 

Verst (verst), n. [Rus. verstd.] A Russian 
measure of length, containing yards 
or 8600 feet; about two-thirds of an English 
mile. ^ ^ 

VersuB (vfir'sus), prep. [L., towards, against, 
from vertOj to turn.] Against; opposed to: 
used chiefly in legal phraseology; as, John 
Doe oersutt Richard Roe. 

Versute (vOr-sftt'), a. [I. versutv^, from 
verto, versum, to turn.] Crafty; wily. ‘A 
person ... of vermte and vertiginous po- 
licy.' Bp. Oauden. 

Vert (vOrt), n. [Fr. vert, green, from Latin 
viridis, from vireo, to be green. See Ver- 
PANT.J 1. In forest law, everything within 
a forest that grows and bears a green 
leaf, which may serve as a cover for deer, 
but especially great and thick coverts. 
Also, a power to cut green 
trees or wood.-' 2. In her. 
a green colour. In coats 
of nobility it is called 
emerald, and in those of 
princes venue. It is ex- 
pressed in engraving by 
diagonal lines, drawn 
from the dexter chief to 
the sinister base. Vert. 

Vertant (v6r'tant), a. In 
her. the same as Fleeted and Reflected, 
that is, formed like the letter S reverted. 
Vertebra (v6r'te-bra),n. pi. Vertebrae (vftr'- 
te-brS). [L. vertebra, a Joint, a joint or 
vertebra of the spine, from verto, to turn.] 
One of the bones of which the spine or back- 
bone of an animal consists; hence, in pi. 
the spine ; as, to bend one's vertebrae. The 
different vertebrse which compose the spine 
are divided into true and false, the former 
constituting the upper and longest portion, 
and the latter the lower portion of the spinal 
column, consisting of the oe sacrum and 
coccyx. The true vertebrse are further di- 
vided into cervical, dorsal, and lumbar; or 
those of the neck, back, and loins. In man 
there are seven cervical vertebrae, twelve 




True vertebree.--t. Atlas, or vertebra supporting 
the head. a. Cervicsil vertebra. 3, Dorsal vertebra. 
4, Lumbar vertebra, a. Body, b. Ring, c. Oblique 
or articular process. </, Transverse process, j. Spin- 
ous process. 

False vertebra . — Os sacrum. Coccyx, or tail-bone 

dorsal, five lumbar. The false vertebrse 
consist of five sacral (united to form one 
bone the sacrum), and four or flve coccygeal 
or caudal vertebrae. There is in every verte- 
bra, between its body and apophyses, a fora- 
men or hole. These foramina correspond 
with each other through all the vertebrae, 
and form a long bony conduit for the lodg- 
ment of the spinal marrow. The vertebrae 
are united together by means of a substance 
compressible like cork, which forms a kind 
of partition between them, and admits of a 
certain degree of motion, small between in- 
dividual bones, but considerable as respects 
the whole spinal column. The vertebrae and 
their projections or processes also afford 
attachments for a number of muscles and 
ligmnenta and also passages for blood-ves- 
a^ and for the nerves that pass out of the 
•pine. In different animals the number of 

» vertebrae veuies exceedingly. 

Vertebral (vCr'te-bral), a. 1, Pertaining to 
the vertebrae or joints of the spine or back- 
bone; as, the vertebral column; vertebral 
muscles; vertebral artery.— 2. Having a back- 
bone or spinal joints; vertebrate; as, verte- 
bral animals. 

Vertebral (v^Fte-bral), n. An animal ot the 


class which have a backbone; a verte- 
brate. 

Vertebrata(v6r-te-br&'ta),n.!pf. The highest 
division of the animal kingdom, consisting 
of those animals which usually possess a 
backbone, but which invariably in early 
life possess a notochord; which have never 
more than four limbs disposed in pairs; 
which possess jaws as parts of their head, 
and which have the nervous system separ- 
ated from the body-cavity. The Vertebrata 
include the classes Pisces (Ashes), Amphibia 
(frogs, &c.), Reptilia (reptiles), Aves (birds), 
and Mammalia (quadrupeds and man). 

Vertebrate (vCr'te-brat), n. In zool. an ani- 
mal having an internal jointed skeleton, of 
which the backbone is called the vertebra ; 
a member of the Vertebrata (which see). 
Vertebrate, Vertebrated (vCr'te-brat, vSr'- 
te-brat-ed), a. 1. In zool. having a spine, 
backbone, or vertebral column, as mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes. — 2. In bot. con- 
tracted at intervals, like the vertebral col- 
umn of animals, there being an articulation 
at each contraction, as in some leaves. 

Vertebret (vci-'te-bdr), ». A vertebra (which 
see). May. 

Vertex (vcr'teks), n. E. pi. Vertexes (vfer'- 
teks-ez), L. pi. Vertices ( v^r'tis-Sz ). [L., 
from verto, to turn. J 1. Lit. a turning-point; 
the highest or principal point ; apex ; top ; 
crown; summit; hence, specifically, (a) the 
crown or top of the head, (b) The summit 
or top of a hill, or the like. Derham. (cl The 
point of the heavens directly overhead; the 
zenith. Creech. — 2., In math, the point In 
any figure opposite to and most distant from 
the base.— Vertex cf an angle, the point in 
which the two lines meet to form the angle. 
— Ferfex of a curve, the point from which 
the diameter is drawn, or the intersection 
of the diameter and the curve. Called also 
the Vertex of the Diameter.— The pi'incipal 
vertex of a conic section, the poiiit where 
the axis meets the curve. 

Vertical (v6r'ti-kal), a. [Fr. vertical. See 
Vertex.] l. Relating to the vertex; situ- 
ated at the vertex, apex, or highest point; 
placed in the zenith or point in the heavens 
directly overhead. ‘Charity itself . . . the 
vertical top of all religion.' Jer. Taylor. 



’Tis raging noon; and vertical, the sun 
Darts on the liead direct his forceful rays. 

Thomson. 

2. Being in a position perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon ; placed or acting per- 
pendicularly or in an upright position or 
direction; upright; plumb. ‘The compound 
motion of the lower jaw, half lateral and 
half vertical.’ Paley. — Vertical angles, in 
geom. the opposite angles, made by two 
straight lines which intersect 
each other. Thus, if the straight 
lines A B and C P intersect each 
other in the point E, the oppo- 
site angles A E 0 and P E b are 
vertical angles, as are also A E P 
and CEB. — Vertical anthers, 
anthers which terminate the 
filaments, and being inserted 
by their base, stand no less up- 
right than the filaments them- 
selves. — Ferfioaf circle, in astron. a great 
circle passing through the zenith and the 
nadir. The meridian of any place is a ver- 
tical circle. — Vertical escapement, an old 
escapement in watches, in which the plane 
of revolution of the scape- wheel was vertical. 
— Vertical leaves, in bot, leaves which stand 
so erect that neither of the surfaces can be 
called the upper or under.— Fertical line, 
any line perpendicular or at right angles to 
the plane of the horizon ; a line assumed to 
be perpendicular or at right angles to a base. 
In conics, a vertical line is a stndght line 
drawn on the vertical plane, which passes 
through the vertex of the cone.— Fcrftc^ 
plane, fa) a plane perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon. (6) In eonic sections, a plane 
passing through the vertex of a cone and 
through its axis, (e) In persp. a plane per- 
pendicular to the geometrical plane, passing 
through the eye, and cutting the ^rspective 
plane at right angles. — Vertical steam-en- 
gine, an en^ne in which the piston moves 
vertically, upright, or straight up and down, 
as distinguished from a horizontal, inclined, 
or rotatory steam-engine. 

Vertical (^vdr'ti-kal), n. A vertical circle, 
plane, or line. — Prime vertical, in astron. 
that vertical circle which is at right angles 
to the plane ot the meridian, and which 
passes through the zenith, and the east and 
west points ot the horizon. 


VerUoaHty (ver-tl-kal1-ti), n. State of being 
vertical. Sir T. Browne, 

Vertically (ver'tl-kal-li), adv. In a vertical 
manner, position, or direction; in the zenith; 
perpendicularly; from above downwards. 
Paley. 

VerticalneBS (ver'ti-kal-nes), n. The state 
of being vertical. 

Verticil Vertical (veFti-sii, ver'ti-sei), n. 
[L. verwUlus, dim. of vertex, a whirl.] In 
bot a whorl, a mode of inflorescence in 
which the flowers surround the stem in a 
kind of ring, upon the same plane, as in 
Hippuris vulgaris, 

VertcUlaster (ver'ti-sil-las'Tdr), n. In bot. 
a false verticil or whorl, as in the oymose 
inflorescence of labiate plants. There are 
usually two verticillasters in the axil of each 
of the opposite leaves. 

Verticillate, Verticillated (ver-tis'li-iftt, 
v6r-ti8'il-lat-ed), a. \r\*bot. forming or hav- 
ing a verticil or whorl; whorled; having 
flowers arranged on the same plane round 
the axis, as in Hippuris vulgaris. Tlie term 
is also applied in a similar manner to leaves 
and branches. Verticillate plants are such 
as bear whorled flowers. 

VerticillUS (vdr-ti-sirius), n. In bot same 
as VerticU. 

Vertlcltyt (vfir-tis'l-ti), n. [Fr. verticiU. 
.See Vertex.] The property or power of 
turning; revolution; rotation. ‘Whether 
they be globules or whether they have a 
verticity about their centres.’ Locke. 

We believe the verticity of the needle, without a 
certificate from the days of old. Glanville. 

Verticlet (v6r'ti-kl), n. [L. verticulum, dim. 
of vertex, verticis, a whirl. ] An axis; a hinge. 
Waterhouse. 

Vertiginate (v6r-tij'in-at), a. Turned 
rouiia; giddy. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Vertiginous (vCr-tij'in-us), a. [L. vertigi- 
nosus. See Vertigo. ] l. Turning round; 
whirling; rotary; as, & vertiginous motion. 
Bentley.— 2. Affected with vertigo; giddy; 
dizzy. Jer. Taylor. — ?;. Apt to turn or 
change; unstable. 

Inconstant they are in all their actions, vertieinous, 
restless. Burton. 

4. Apt to make one giddy ; as, a vertiginous 
height. 

Vertiginously (v6r-tij'in-u8-li), adv. In a 
vertiginous manner; with a whirling or 
^ddiness. 

vertlglnouBnesB (vdr-tij'in-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being vertiginous; giddi- 
ness; a whirling or sense of whirling; dizzi- 
ness. 

Vertigo (v6r-ti'go or vdr'tl-go),!!. [L. vertigo, 
from verto, to turn.] 1. Dizziness or swim- 
ming of the head; an affection of the head in 
which objects appear to move in various di- 
rections though stationary, and the person 
affected finds it difficult to maintain an erect 
posture; giddiness. It is a common symptom 
of an irregular (excessive or defective) sup- 
ply of blood to the brain and of nervous and 
general debility; but it frequently arises 
from some disturbance of the digestive or- 
gans. — 2. A genus of marsh or land snails 
having a cylindrically fusiform shell. 
Vertu(v6r'tu, It. pron. ver-tb'), n. [It. vertit, 
virtiu, virtue, goodness, excellence, &c. 
Neither in Italian nor French does this word 
seem to be used as in English.] Artistic 
excellence or such quality as recommends 
articles to the collectors of objects of art or 
curiosity; hence, objects of art, antiquity, 
or curiosity taken collectively, especially 
such as flU private collections or museums. 

Bareacres Castle . . . with all its costly pictures, 
furniture, and articles of vertu, Thackeray. 

Spelled also Ftrtu (which see). 

Vertuet (vS^ta), n. [Fr. vertu.) Virtue; 
efficacy; power. Chaucer. 

Vertulest (vbr'tfl-les), a. Without virtue; 
without power or efficacy. Chaucer. 
V6rtimmu8(v6r-tum'nus), n. Adeitvamong 
the Romans who presided over gardens and 
orchards, and who was also worshipped as 
the god of spring or of the seasons in general. 
VertuoUB t (vfer^tfi-us), a. Virtuous; active; 
efficacious. Chaucer. 

VeruooUB (ver'fi-kus). See Vbrrdcose. 
Vervain (vfir'van), n. [Fr. verveine, from L 
verbena. See VERBENA.] A plant, the popu- 
lar name ot some species of the genus Ver- 
bena. Some of the species were formerly 
believed to have medicinal properties, and 
they were also used as a charm against 
disease, witchcraft, misfortune, <kc. See Ver- 
bena. 

Vervain - mallow (v6r'v&n-mal- 16 ), n. A 
species of mallow, the Malva Alcea. 
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Vtrva (v^rv), trom L. v«roa. the 

head ox a ram Bculptured, then aomething 
whimsical or capricious. ] Poetical or ar- 
tistic rapture or enthusiasm ; great spirit ; 
energy; rapture; enthusiasm. 

If he be above Virf^il, and is resolved to follow his 
own vervt{Rs the French call it), the proverb will fall 
heavily upon him, Who teaches himself has a fool for 
his master. Dryden. 

VervelB (v^rvelz), n. pi. See Vakvbls. 
Vervet (v^r'vet), n. A small monkey {Cerco- 
pitheoua pygerythrus), a native of Senegal, 
and allied to the grlvet or neen monkey. 
The tame monkey carried bv^e organ-men 
- is commonly either a vervet or grivet. 

Very (veri), adv. [0. E. verri, veray, verray, 
verrei, from 0. Fr. verai, Mod. Fr. vrai, true, 
from a L. L. form veracus, from L. verax, vera- 
cious, from vents, true. Cog. D. waar, G. 
vjahr, true. ] In a high degree; to a great ex- 
tent; extremely; exceedingly; as, averwhigh 
mountain; a very bright sun; a very cold day; 
the stream runs very rapidly or very slowly. 
Among old writers very was frequently used 
alone to modify a past participle, and it is 
still to some extent so used ; thus, Sir W. 
Jones has 'very concerned;’ Gibbon, 'very 
unqualified;' Sydney Smith, ‘ very altered,' 
&c. Good writers now, however, as a rule 
interpose an adverb expressive of degree, as 
much, greatly, little, far, <fcc., between very 
and the participle; as, to be very much 
pleased, very greatly astonished, very highly 
amused, very far gone, &c. 

Very (ver'i), a. [See the adverb.] Veritable; 
real; true; actual. ‘Whether thou be my 
very son Esau or not.' Gen. xxvll. 21. 

My vfty friend hath got his mortal hurt 

In my behalf. Shak. 

1 looked on the consideration of public service or 
public ornament to be real and Justice. Burke. 

Very is often placed before substantives, 
(a) to indicate that they must be understood 
in their full, unrestricted sense. ‘ He grieves 
my very heart-strings. ' Shale, (b) To denote 
exact conformity with what is expressed by 
the word, or to express identity. ‘ Those are 
the very words.' Shak. ‘This is the very 
same, the very hand, the very words.' Shak. 
(c)To give emphasis, intensity, or force gener- 
ally. ‘ The very birds are mute.' Shak. ‘ I 
have deceived even your very eyes. ’ Shak. 
Very is occasionally met with in the com- 
parative degree, and more frequently in the 
superlative. 

Was not my lord the verier wag o’ the two! Shak. 

Thou hast the veriest shrew of all. Shak. 

Vesania (ve-sll'ni-a), n. [L., madness.] In 
med. derangement of the mental faculties 
unaccompanied by coma or fever. 

Vesica (ve- si' ka), n. [ L. , a bladder. ] In 
anat. the bladder.— j9wa>( = a fish’s 
bladder), a name given to a symbolical 
representation of Christ, of a pointed oval 
or egg-shaped form, made by the intersec- 
tion of two equal circles cutting each other 
in their centres. The actual figure of a fish 
found on the sarcophagi of the early Chris- 
tians gave way in course of time to this 



oval-shaped ornament, which was the most 
common symbol used in the middle ages. 
Some have seen in the adoption of this form 
or symbol a reference to the Greek 
(a fish), a word containing the initial letters 
of 'Unv( Xttrrif GioD Tiif (=JeBUS 

Christ Son of God the Saviour). It is to be 
met with sculptured, painted on glass, in 


ecclesiastical seals, Ac. The aureole or 
fflory in pictures of the Virgin, Ac., was 
mquently made of this form. 

Veaioal (ves'ik-al), a. [L. vesica, a bladder.] 
In anat. of or pertaining to the bladder. 
Vesicant (ves'l-kant), n. A blistering agent; 
an epispastic; a vesicatory. 

Vesicate (ves'l-k&t), v. t. pret. A pp. vesicated; 
ppr. vesicating. [L. vesica, a bladder.] To 
raise vesicles, blisters, or little bladders on; 
to inflame and separate the cuticle of; to 
blister; as, to vesicate the external parts of 
wounds. Wiseman. 

I’ll name youoneor two (new-coined words), toapri- 
cate, suscepted, vesicate, continently put as opposite 
to incontinently. Ray. 

Vesication (ves-l-k&'shon). n. The process 
of vesicating or raising blisters on the skin. 
Vesicatory (ves'i-ka-to-ri), n. [Fr. v6sica- 
toire, from L. vesica, a bladder.] A blister- 
ing application or plaster; an epispastic. 

‘ A vesicatory of devil's dung.’ Tom Brown. 
Vesicatory (ves'l-ka-to-rl), a. Having the 
property, when applied to the skin, of rais- 
ing a blister; blistering. 

Vesicle (ves'i-kl), n. [Fr. vSsicule, L. vest- 
cula, a little bladder, dim. of vesica, a blad- 
der. ] Any small bladder -like structure, 
cavity, cell, or the like In a body; a mem- 
branous or orbicular vessel or cavity; a 
little sac or cyst. 

Rocks abundantly charged with cavities are said to 
be vesicular, and when the vesicles are filled with min- 
eral matter, then the mass becomes, in geological lan- 
guage, amygdalotdal. from the almond-like snape as- 
sumed by the flattened vesicles. y antes Getkie. 

Specifically, (a) in med. a small blister; an 
orbicular elevation of the cuticle containing 
lymph, (b) In anat. a small sac, cyst, or ca- 
vity containing air, blood, or other fluid. 

The lungs are made up of such air-pipes and vesicles 
iriterwoven with blood-vessels. Ray. 

(c) In bot. a cell, cellule, or utricle. 

Cellular tissue is formed by the union of minute vesi- 
cles or bladders. Balfour. 

Vesicular (ve-sik'Q-l^r), a. Pertaining to or 
consisting of vesicles; bladdery; cellulose; 
full of interstices. 

The terms Parenchymatous, Areolar, Utricular, and 
Vesicular, when api)Ued to vegetable tissues, may be 
considered as synonymous. Balfour. 

Vesiculate (ve-sik'u-lat), a. Full of vesicles 
or small bladders; bladdery; vesicular. 
Vesicullfeil (ve-sik'il-lif '6r-I), n. pi. [L. ve- 
sicula, dim. of vmca, a bladder, and /cro, to 
bear.] The name of a section of Fungi: 
same as Physomycetes. 

Vesiculosa (ve-8ik'ii-I6"sa), n. pi. A tribe of 
dipterous insects, family Tanystoma, com- 
prising those which have the abdomen In 
the form of a bladder. 

Vesiculose, Vesiculous (ve-sik'fl-16s, ve- 
sik'u-lus), a. Same as Vesicular. 

Vespa (ves'pa), n. [L., a wasp.] A genus of 
hynienopterous insects, of which tne com- 
mon wasp {V. vulgaris) is the type. See 
Wasp. 

Vesper (ves'pSr), n. [L. ; Gr. Hesperos, the 
evening, the evening-star.] 1. The evening- 
star, a name given to the planet Venus when 
she is to the east of the sun and appears 
after sunset; hence, the evening. ‘Black 
vesper’s pageants.’ Shak.— 2. pi. Eccles. (a) 
the time of evening service; originally tne 
last of the canonical hours, but now suc- 
ceeded by compline. (6) Evening worship or 
service; evening prayer and praise. —Sici- 
lian vespers. See under Sicilian. 

Vesper (ves'pSr), a. Relating to the evening 
or to the service of vespers; as, vesper lamp; 
vesper bells. 

Vesperal (ves'p6r-al), a. Same as Vesper. 
[Rare.] 

Fixleln walked home amid the vesferal melodies of 
the steeple sounding-holes. Carlyle. 

Vesper-bell (ves'p6r-bel), n. The bell that 
summons to vespers. 

Hark the little iresper-Ml 
Which biddeth me to prayer. Colericfet. 

VespertUiO ( ves-p^r-tiFi-d), n. [L , the bat. ] 
Originally a Linneean genus of cheiropterous 
mammals, now subdivided and forming the 
family Vespertilionidio or ordinary bats. 
The genus, as now restricted, contains the 
roost common British species, the pipis- 
trel (F. Pipistrellus), a less abundant spe- 
cies, the noctule {V. noctula), and several 
continental and American species. 
VespertUionidSd (ves-pdr-til'i-on"i-d§), 
n. pi. [L. vesper tilio.o&t, and Gr. eidos, 
resemblance. ] A family of cheiropterous 
mammals, of which the genus Vespertilio 
is the type. 


VespertiiLe (yes'pdr-tln), a. [L. vesper- 
tinus. See vesper.] 1. Pertaining to th« 
evening; happening or being in the evening. 
Sir T. Herbert.— 2. In geol. the term ap- 
plied to the thirteenth of Prof. H. Rogers’s 
divisions of the palceozolc strata in the 
Appalachian chain of North America, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the 
different natural periods of the day. It 
corresponds to our lower coal-measures or 
carboniferous slates. 

VesplaiT (ves'pi-a-ri), n. [From L. vespa, 
a wasp.] The nest or habitation of wasps, 
hornets, Ac. ; also, a colony or community 
of such insects. 

Vespldie (ve8'pl-dd),n. pf. A family of hymen- 
opterous insects, of which the genus Vespa 
(wasps) is the type. See Wasp. 

VespillO t (ves-pil'ld), n. [L. , from vesper, 
evening] Among the Romans, one who 
carried out the dead in the evening for 
burial. Sir T. Browne. 

Vessel (ves'el), n. [O.Fr. vessel, veissel; 
Mod. Fr. vaisseau; It. vaseeUo; from L. vas- 
cellum, a dim. of vasoulum, itself a dim. 
of VOS, a vessel; whence also vase f which 
see).] 1. A utensil proper for holding li- 
quors and other things, as a cask, a barrel, 
a bottle, a kettle, a cup, a dish, <&c. 

The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. Shak. 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel. Ps. li. 9. 

2. A ship; a craft of any kind, but usually 
one larger than a mere boat. 

Let’s to the seaside, ho I 
As well to see the vessel that’s come in 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello. Shak. 

8. In aruit. any tube or canal, in which the 
blood and other humours are contained, 
secreted, or circulated, as the arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, spermatics, &c. — 4. In 
bot. a canal or tube of very small bore, in 
which the sap is contained and conveyed; 
also, a sac or utricle, filled with pulp, and 
serving as a reservoir for sap; also, a spiral 
canal, usually of a larger lx>re. — 6. Fig. 
something conceived as formed to receive 
or contain; hence, especially in scriptural 
phraseology, a person into whom anything 
is conceived as poured or infused, or to 
whom something has been imparted; a re- 
cipient. ‘A chosen vessel.’ Acts ix. 15. 
•Vessels of wrath fitted to destruction.' 

• Vessels ot mercy . . . prepared unto glory.' 
Rom. ix. 22, 23. 

Fit vessel; fittest imp of fraud in whom 
To enter. Milton. 

—The weaker vessel, a term now generally 
applied in a Jocular way to a woman, a 
usage borrowed from 1 Pet. iii. 7: ‘Giving 
honour unto the wife as unto the weaker 
vessel. ’ 

I must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and 
hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat. 

Shak. 

Vesselt (ves'el), V. t. To put into a vessel 

Take earth and vessel it, and in that set the seed. 

Bacon. 

Vessellyt n. [Fr. vaisselle.] Dishes and 
plates general! V or collectively; table -ser- 
vice; plate. Chaucer. 

Vesses (ves'sez), n. A sort of worsted. Halli- 
loell. 

Vessignon (ves'sig-non), n. [Fr. vessigon, 
a wind-gall, from L. vesica, a bladder, a 
blister. ] A kind of soft swelling on a horse’s 
leg; a wind-gall 

Vest (vest), n. [Fr. veste, from L. vesHs, a 
garment, a vest. Cog. Gr. Mesth^, dress, 
clothing; Skr. vas, to put on, to be clothed; 
Goth, vasti, O.H.G. wasti, westi, a garment, 
Goth, vasjan, to clothe. Vestry, vesture, vest- 
ment, have the same origin.] l.f An article 
of clothing covering the person; an outer 
garment; a vestment. 

Over his lucid arms 

A military vest of purple flowed. Milton. 

2. Fig. garment; dress; array. 

Not seldom clad in radiant vest. 

Deceitfully goes forth the mom. IVordsniorth. 

8. A short sleeveless garment worn by men 
under the coat, covering the upper part of 
the body; a waistcoat: now the most fre- 
quent use of the word. 

Vest (vest), v.t. 1. To clothe with or as with 
a garment, vest, or vestment; to robe; to 
dress; to cover, surround, or encompass 
closely. ‘ Vested all in white, pui'e as her 
mind. Milton. 

The verdant fields with those of heaven may vie, 
With ether vested, and a purple sky. Drydeti. 

2. To invest or clothe, as with authority; to 
put in possession; to endow; to confer upon; 
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to put more or leu formally in occupation : 
followed by vnth. 

To settle men's consciences *11$ necessary that they 
know the person who by right is vested vnth power 
over them. Locke. 

a To place or put in pouession or at the 
disposal of ; to give or confer formally or 
legally an immediate fixed right of present 
or future posseuion, occupancy, or enjoy- 
ment of: followed by tn. 

Empire and dominion was vested in him for the 
good and behoof of others. Locke. 

A statute or conveyance Is said to vest an estate in 
a person. Bnrrill. 

4. To lay out, as money or capital; to invest; 
as, to money in land. [Rare ] 

Vest (vestX v.i. To come or descend; to de- 
volve; to take effect, as a title or right: with 
in; as, upon the death of the ancestor the 
estate, or the right to the estate, vests in 
the heir-at-law. 

The supreme power could not be said to vest i$i 
them exclusively. Brougham. 

Vesta (ves'ta), n. [L.] 1. One of the great 
divinities of the ancient Romans, identical 
with the Greek Hestia, the virgin raddess 
of the hearth. She was worshipped along 
with the Penates at every meal, when the 
family assembled round the hearth, which 
was in the centre of the room. iBneas was 



said to have brought the sacred fire, which 
was her symbol, from Troy, and brought it 
to Rome, where it was preserved in her 
temple which stood on the Forum. To pre- 
vent this fire from becoming extinguished 
it was given into the superintendence of six 
stainleu virgins, called vestals. See Ves- 
tal.— 2 . In astron. one of the asteroids or 
ultra-zodiacal planets, discovered by Dr. 
Olbers in 1807. It performs its sidereal re- 
volution in about 1826 mean solar days; its 
mean distance from the sun is 2*67, the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun being 
taken as unity; and its orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic in an angle of 7* 8' 9".— 8. A wax 
match which ignites by friction. 

Vestal (ves'tal), a. [L. vestalis, from Vesta, 
the goddess of the hearth. ] 1. Pertaining to 
Vesta, the Roman virgin divinity.— 2. Pure; 
chaste. * Vestal modesty.’ Shak. 

Vestal (ves'tal), n. l. Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a virgin consecrated to Vesta and to 
the service of watching the sacred fire, which 
was to be perpetually kept burning upon her 
altar. The vestals were first four m number, 
afterwards six. They entered the service of 
the goddess at from six to ten vears of age, 
their term of service lasting thirty years. 
They were then permitted to marry, but few 
did BO, as thev were treated with great hon- 
our, and had important public privileges. 
Their persons were inviolable, and the vestal 
found guilty of unchastity was, together with 
her paramour, put to death. Hence— 2. A 
virgin; a woman of spotless chastity; some- 
times, a virgin who devotes her life entirely 
to the service of religion; a nun; a religieuse. 

* A fair vestal throned by the west.’ Shak. 

How happy is the blameless vestal's lot. 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 

Vetted (vest'ed), p. and a. 1. Clothed; ha- 
bited.— -2. Not in a state of contingency or 
suspension; fixed; as, vested rights or inter- 
ests in property.— Fesfed legacy, in law, a 
legacy the right to which commences in 
pTuenti, and does not depend on a contin- 


gency, as a legacy to one to be paid when 
he attains to twenty-one years of age. This 
is a vested legacy, and If the legatee dies 
before the testator his representative shall 
receive it. — Vested remainder. See Remain- 
dee. 

Vestiaxian (ves-ti-ft'ri-an), a. Same as 
Vestiary. 

Vestiary (ves'ti-a-ri), n. (L. vestiarium, 
from vestis, a garment. See Vest.] A room 
or place for the keeping of « vestments, gar- 
ments, or clothes; a wardrobe. Fuller. 
Vestiary (ves'ti-a-ri), a. [L. vestiarius, per- 
taining to clothes. See Vest.] Of or per- 
taining to costume or dress. 

Lord Mark, faithful to his peculiar vestiafy and 
sumptuary laws and customs, had his head uncovered 
and his hair cut short. IV. H. Russell. 

Vestibular (ves-tib'fi-Wr), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling a vestibule. 

Vestibule (ves'ti-biil), n. [Fr. vestibule, 
from L. vestibulum, a vestibule, an entrance 
hall or court, from root seen in Skr. vas, to 
remain, to dwell; £. was.] 1. A passage, hall, 
or ante-chamber next the outer door of a 
house, and from which doors open into the 
various inner rooms of a house ; a porch ; a 
lobby; a hall.— 2. In anat. a cavity belonging 
to the labyrinth of the ear, situated between 
the cochlea and semicircular canals. 
Vestibulum (ves-tib'u-lum), n. Same as 
Vestibule. 

Vestigatet (ves'ti-gat), v.t [L. vestigo, ves- 
tigatum, to search out.] To investigate. 
Vestige (ves'tij), n. [L. vestigium, a foot- 
print.] The mark of the foot left on the 
earth ; a footstep ; a footprint ; a track ; a 
trace; hence, a mark, impression, or ap- 
pearance of something which is no longer 
present or in existence; a sensible evidence 
or visible sign of something absent, lost, or 
perished; remains of something long passed 
away. 

Scarce any trace reinaininij;^. vestig^e gray, 

Or nodding culunin on the desert shore, 

To point where Corinth or where Athens stood. 

Thomson. 

Vesting (vest'lng), n. Cloth for 
Vestituret (ves'ti-tur), n. [L. vestio, ves- 
titum, to clothe. ] 1. The manufacture or 
preparation of cloth. JR. Parke.— 2. Inves- 
titure. 

Vestlet (vest 'let), n. A tube -inhabiting 
zoophyte of the order Actiuoida and family 
Lucernaridee, remarkable for the fact that 
it possesses no adherent base, but is fur- 
nished with an adherent power upon the 
stem, enabling it to crawl freely over solid 
bodies. It is 6 or 7 inches long, and the 
width of its flower-like plumes is about 

inch. Mev. J. G. Wood. 

Vestment (vest'ment), n. [O.Fr. vestement, 
L. vestimentum, from vestio, to clotlie. See 
Vest.] A covering or garment ; some part 
of clothing or dress ; an article of clothing ; 
especially, some part of outer clothing. 
‘Priests in holy vestments.’ Shak. 

The sculptor could not give vestments suitable to 
the quality of the persons represented. Dryden. 

—Ecclesiastical or sacerdotal vestments, ar- 
ticles of dress or ornament worn by clergy- 
men in the celebration of divine service, as 
the alb, amice, chasuble (the last often 
alluded to as the vestment), maniple, stole, 
(&c. The term is also applied to the altar- 
cloths, as the frontal or antependium and 
the superfrontal. 

Vestry (ves'tri), n. [Fr. vestiaire, L. vesti- 
ariurn, a wardrobe, from vestis, a garment. 
See Vest. ] 1. A place or room appendant to 
a church, where the ecclesiastical vestments 
are kept, and where the clergy robe tiiem- 
selves. In English parishes the qualified pa- 
rishioners meet In the vestry to deliberate on 
business connected with the parish church, 
uuless where the vestry proper is too small 
to accommodate the members. In this case 
the meetings may be held in a certain speci- 
fied room or place, to which the name 
vestry is also applied.— 2. A board or body 
of men repreaenting a parish or church, so 
called from its meetings being held in the 
vestry. In England the minister, church- 
wardens. and chief men of a parish generally 
constitute a vestry , and the minister, whether 
rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, isexoflicio 
chairman of its meetings. A general or 
ordinary vestry is one to which every 
parishioner paying poor-rates is admissible 
uf common right. The vestry has power to 
supervise the expenditure of the parish 
funds, the enlarinng, repairing, or altera- 
tion of the ebur^es or chapels within the 
parish, and the appointment of certain 


parish officers. In certain populous par- 
ishes select vestries are annually chosen to 
transact the business of the parish. In rural 
parishes the parish council is now vested 
with certain general powers formerly be- 
longing to the vestry. 

Vei&y*board (ves'tri-bdrd), n. The mem- 

I here of a vestry collectively; the church 
managers in an English parish. 
Vestry-clerk (ves'trl-kiark), n. An officer 
chosen by a vestry, who keeps certain ac- 
counts and books. 

Vestry-man (ves' tri-man), n. One of a 
vestry-board. 

Vestry-room (ves'tri-rbm), n. Same as 
Vestry, 1. 

Vestural (ves'tfir-al), a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to vesture or dress. Carlyle. 
Vesture (vea'tur), n. [O.Fr. vesture. See 
Vest.] l. A garment or garments generally; 
clothing; apparel; dress; a robe. 

What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Shak. 


2. That which invests or covers ; covering 
generally ; envelope ; integument. ‘ 'This 
muddy vesture of decay.’ Shak. ‘Rocks, 
precipices, and gulphs apparelled with a 
vesture of plants." Bentley. 


The courser which his grace roade on, was trapped 
in a niarvcHous vesture of a newe devLsed fashion. 

Hall. 

8. In old law, (a) all except trees that grows 
or forms the covering of land ; as, the ves- 
ture of an acre. (&) Investiture; seisin; pos- 
sessiou. 

Vesture (ves'tur), v.t. To put vesture or 
clothing on ; to clothe ; to robe. Berners. 
[Rare.] 

Vesuvlan (ve-sii'vi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Vesuvius, a volcano near Naples. 

Vesuvlan (ve-sfi'vl-an), n. l. In mineral, the 
same as Iaocrase.—2. A kind of match, not 
readily extinguishable, for lighting cigars, 
&c. 

Vetch (vech), n. [0. Fr. veche, vesse, Mod. 
Fr. vescc, It. veccia, from L, vicia, a vetch; 
cog. Gr. bikos, hikion, G. wicke, Dan. vikke, a 
vetch. Ftfc/i is another form. ] The popu- 
lar name applied to plants of the genus 
Vida, more especially to V. saliva, the 
common vetch or tare. The name is also 
applied, with various epithets, to many other 
leguminous plants of different genera; as, 
the horseshoe vetch, of the genus Hippo- 
crepis; the milk-vetch, of the genus Astra- 
galus, &c. See Vicia. 

VetchUng (vech'ling), n. [Dim. of rcfcA.] 
In hot a name applied to various vetch-like 
leguminous plants, as the meadow vetchling 
(Lathyrus pratensis). 

VetChy (vech'i), a. 1. Consisting of vetches 
or of pea straw. ‘ A vetchy bed.' Spenser. 
2. Abounding with vetches. 

Veteran (vet'e-rau), a. [L. veteranus, from 
vetus, veteris, old; from same root as Gr. 
i^)etos, a year, seen also in L. vitulus, a calf. 
See Veal.] Having been long exercised in 
anything; long practised or experienced, es- 
pecially in the art of war and duties of a 
soldier ; as, a veteran officer or soldier; vet- 
eran skill. ‘ Great and veteran sei-vice to the 
state. ’ Longfellow. 

Veteran (veVe-ran), n. One who has been 
long exercised in any service or art, parti- 
cularly in war; one who has grown old in 
service, and has had much experience. 


Ensigns that pierced the foe’s remotest lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears resigns. Addison, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 

yohttson. 

Veterinarian (vet'e-ri-n&"ri-an), n. One 
skilled in the diseases of cattle or domestic 
animals. Sir T. Browne. 

Veterinary (vet'e-ri-na-ri), a. [L.L. veteri- 
narius, i^rtfdning to beasts of burden, from 
L. veterince, beasts of burden, veterinus, 
contracted from vehiterinus, pertaining to 
carrying or drawing burdens, from veho, 
vectum, to carry. See VEHICLE.] Pertain- 
ing to the art or science of healing or treat- 
ing the diseases of domestic animals, as 
oxen, horses, sheep, pigs, and the like; ns, 
a veterinary surgeon; veterinary medicine; 
a veterinary college or school. 

Vetiver (vet'i-ver), n. The rootstock of an 
Indian grass, probably Andropogon muri- 
oatum, and similar species, such as Andro- 
pogon Schoenanthus, used in India for mak- 
ing mats, window-blinds, and other cover- 
ings, these, when moistened with water, 
exiling the fragrant odour of the root. 

Veto (v6't6). n. [L. veto, I forbid.] 1, The 
power which one branch of the le^slature 
of a state has to negative the resolutions of 
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Another brAnch; the right of the executive 
branch of government, such as king, presi- 
dent, or governor, to reject the bills, mea- 
snres, or resolutions proposed by other 
branches; also, the act of exercising this 
power or right. In Britain the power of the 
crown is confined to a veto, a right of re- 
jecting and not resolving, and even this 
right is rarely exercised, the last occasion 
being in 1707. In the United States the 
president may veto all measures passed by 
congress, but after that right has been exer- 
cised the rejected bill may become law by 
being passed by two-thirds of each of the 
houses of congress. 

He g-ave the parliament a voice in the appointment 
of ministers, and left to it tiie whole legislative au- 
thority, not even reserving to himself a veto on its 
enactments. Macaulay. 

2. Any authoritative prohibition, interdict, 
refus^, or negative. 

The rector had beforehand put a veto on any dis- 
senting chairman, George Eliot. 

On George’s intercourse with Amelia he put an 
instant veto. Thackeray. 

— Veto Act, an act passed by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1835, 
decreeing that no one should be admitted a 
minister of any vacant church if a majority 
of the male heads of families in full com- 
munion with the church should dissent from 
his appointment. The Court of Session, and 
subsequently the House of Lords, declared 
this act of the assembly to be illegal ; and 
the dissensions that consequently arose 
within the church culminated in the dis- 
ruption of 1843. 

Veto ( v6't6), v.t. To put a veto on; to with- 
hold assent to, as to a law, and thus prevent 
is enactment; to forbid; to interdict. 
VetOlSt (ve't6-ist), n. One who exercises the 
right of the veto; one who sustains the use 
of the veto. 

Vettura (vet-tb'ra), n. [It. vettura, Fr. voi- 
ture, from L. vectura, a bearing or convey- 
ing, from veho, to carry.] An Italian four- 
wheeled carriage. 

Vetturlno (vet-tb-re'n6), n. In Italy, one 
who lends for hire, or who drives a vettura 
or carriage. 

Vetustt (ve-tust'), ct. [L. veiustus, old, an- 
cient.] Old; ancient. 

Vox (veks), v.t. [Fr. vexer^ to vex, to tor- 
ment, from L. vezo, vexare, a freq. or intens. 
of veho, veetum, to carry, the primary sense 
of vex being therefore to drag, to haul about, 
to tease Vex is therefore closely connected 
with vehicle, more remotely with E. way. ] 

1. To make angry by little provocations; to 
excite slight anger or displeasure in; to 
trouble by petty or light annoyances; to irri- 
tate; to tease; to fret; to plague; to annoy; 
to harass. 


Such an injury would vex a very saint. Shak. 

2. To make sorrowful; to grieve; to afflict; 
to distress. 

It was ill counsel had misled the girl 
To vex true hearts. Tennyson. 

3. To toss into waves; to agitate. ‘ Mad as 
the vexed sea. ' Shxik. 


White curl the waves and the vexed ocean roars. 

Pope. 

4. To toss to and fro or up and down; hence, 
to twist or weave. [Rare. ] 

Some English wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom. 

And into cloth of spungy softnes.s made. Dryden. 


Vext (veks), v.i. To fret; to be teased or 
irritated; to feel annoyed, angry, or dis- 

g leased. ‘ We vex and complain.' Killing- 
eck. 

Vex (veks), n. A trouble; a vexation, ‘A 
great ' Sir W. Scott [Scotch.] 
VexatlOll (vek-s&'shon), n. [L. vexatio. 
See Vex.] 1. The act of vexing, annoying, 
troubling, grieving, or distressing.— 2. The 
state of being vexed, irritated, grieved, or 
distressed; irritation; sorrow; grief; trial. 

All thy vexations 

Were but ray trials of thy love. Shak 
Passions too violent . . . aiford us vexation and 
pain. Sir IV. Temple. 

3. The cause of irritation, annoyance, dis- 
tress, sorrow, or grief; affliction. 

Your children were vescation to your youth. Shak. 


4. A harassing by law; a troubling, annoy- 
ing, or vexing, as by a malicious suit. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby may have some 
reason to complain of an untrue cnaurge, yet may he 
not well call it an unjust vexation. Bacon. 


Stn. Annoyance, trouble, irritation, sorrow, 
grief, chagrin, mortification, distress, 
vexatious (vek-s&'shus), a. 1. Causing 
vexaUon, annoyance, trouble, or the like; 


teasing; annoying; troublesome; as, a vexa- 
tioue neighbour; a vexatious circumstance. 

2. Distressing; harassing. 'Continual vex- 
atious wars.’ South.— Z. Full of trouble and 
disquiet. 

He leads a vexatious life who in his noblest actions 
is so gored with scruples, that he dares not take a 
step vdthout the authority of others. Sir K. Digby. 

— Vexatious suit, in law, a suit commenced 
for the purpose of giving trouble, or with- 
out cause. 

Vexatloualy (vek-sa'shus-li), adv. In a 
vexatious manner; so as to give great trouble 
or disQuiet. ‘Taxes . . . vexatiously col- 
lected.^ Burke. 

VexatlOUBneSB (vek-sa'shus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being vexatious. 

Vexed ( veK8t),p. and a. 1 . A nnoyed ; troubled ; 
agitated; disquieted; afflicted. 

With my vexed spirits I cannot take a truce. Shak. 

2. Much disputed or agitated ; much con- 
tested; causing contention. ‘ A vexed ques- 
tion.' Quart. Rev. 

Vexer (veks'er), n. One who vexes; one 
who irritates or troubles. 

Vexil (vek'sll). n. Same as VexUlum. 
Vexillkr. Vexlllary (vek'sll-l^r, vek'sil-la- 
rl), a. [See Vkxillum.] 1. Pertaining to 
an ensim or standard.— 2. In hot. (a) of or 
pertaining to the vexillum. (b) Applied to 
a mode of aestivation in which the exterior 
petal, as in the case of the vexillum, is largest, 
and incloses and folds over the other petals. 

Vexlllary (vek'sil-la-ri), n. One who carries 
a vexillum; a standard-bearer. 

I.etters like to those the vexillary 
Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt. 

Tennyson. 

VexUlatiOn (vek-sll-la'shon), n. [L. vexil- 
latio. See Vexillum.] A company of troops 
under one vexillum or ensign. 

VexUlmn (vek-sirum), n. pi. VexUla (vek- 
sil'a). [L, a dim. of velum. See Veil.] 
1. In Rom. antiq. (a) a military standard, 
consisting of a square piece of cl(dh hanging 
from a cross-bar, sometimes surmounted by 
a figure. (6) The troops belonging to a vex- 
illum ; a company ; a troop.— 2. Eccles. (a) a 
banner used in processions, (b) A kind of 
flag or pennon attached to a bishop’s pas- 
toral staff, and which is folded round it to 
prevent the metal, of which the staff is 
made, or with which it is mounted, from 
being stained by tlie moisture of the hand. 

3. In bot. the standard or fifth petal placed 
at the back of a papilionaceous corolla. 

Vexlngly (veks'ing-li), adv. In a vexing 
manner; ao as to vex, tease, or irritate. 

V-hoOk (veTidky n. In steam-engines, a 
gab at the end of an eccentric rod, with long 
Jaws shaped like the letter V. 

Via (vi'a), n. [L., a way or road. See Way ] 
A highway; a road; a way or passage. It 
is often used adverbially in the ablative case, 
and with the meaning by way of; as, to send 
a letter via Falmouth, by the way of Fal- 
mouth. Formerly via was often used in- 
ter jectionally in the sense of away, go on, 
as a word of encouragement by commanders 
to their men, by riders to their horses, Ac. 

‘ Vial ’ says the fiend ; * away 1 ’ says the fiend ; 
‘for the heavens, rouse up a brave mind,’ says the 
fiend, 'and run.’ Snak. 

— Via Lactea, in astrvn. the Galaxy or Milky 
Way. See Galaxy. 

Viability (vi-a-bil'i-ti), n. 1. The state of 
being viable; the capacity of living after 
birth; as, the viability of male and female 
children. — 2. The capacity of living or being 
distributed over wide geographical areas; 
as, the viability of a species. 

Viable (vi'a-bl), a. [Fr., likely to live, from 
vie, L. vita, life.] A term applied to a new- 
born child, to express its capability of sus- 
taining independent life. When a fetus is pro- 
perly organized, and sufficiently developed 
to live, it is said to be viable. Bouvier. 

Viaduct (vra-dukt),n. [L. via, way, andduo- 
a leading, a duct. See Way, Duke.] The 
name usually given to an extensive bridge 
or series of arches erected for the purpose 
of conducting a railway over valleys and 
districts of low level, or over existing chan- 
nels of communication where embankments 
would be impracticable or inexpedient; or 
more widely, any elevated roadway for 
which artificial constructions of timber, iron, 
bricks, or stonework are established. A 
similar structure for carrying a stream of 
water or a canal is generally termed an 
aqueduct. 

Vla|fe,t ». A voyage; a Journey by sea or 
la^. Chaucer. 


Vial (vFal), n. [A modification of A 

small gUss vessel or bottle; a phial. 1 Sam. 
X. 1. Shak. 

A man with knobs and wires aud vials fired 
A cannon. Tennyson. 

Vial (vi'al), v.t. To put in a vial or vials. 

‘ Precious vialled liquors.’ MUton. 
Vlamcter (vl-am'et-^r), n. [L. via, a way, and 
Gr. metron, a measure.] An Instrument for 
measuring the distance travelled by a car- 
riage by registering the revolutions made 
by a wheel with which it is connected; an 
odometer. 

Viand (vi'ond), n. [Fr. viande, meat, viands, 
food ; from L.L. vivanda, lit. things to be 
lived on, provisions, from L. vivo, to live. 
See Vital.] Meat dressed ; food; victuals: 
used chiefly in the plural. 

Viands of various kinds allure the taste. Pope. 
Before us glow’d 

Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wine, and gold. 

Tennyson. 

Vlandert (Vi'an-d6r), n. 1. A feeder or eater. 
Cranmer.—Z. One who provides viands; a 
host. 

a good viander would bid divers guests to a costly 
dinner. . Holinshed, 

Vlandryt (vi'and-ri), n. Food; victuals; 
viands. J. UdaU. 

Viaryt (vi'a-rl), a. [Prom L. via, a way.] 
Of, pertaining to. or happening in, roads or 
ways. ‘ In beasts, in birds, in dreams, and 
all viary omens.' Feltham. 

Vlateoture (vi'a-tek-tur), n. [L. via, way, 
and the term, of architecture.] The art of 
constructing roads, bridges, railways, canals, 
<fec. [Rare.] 

Viatic (vl-at'ik), a. [L. viaticus, pertaining 
to a way or road, from via, way. See Voy- 
age.] Pertaining to a Journey or to travel- 
ling. 

Viaticum (vi-at'ik-um), n. [See above.] 

1. Provisions for a Journey. 

And sith thy pilgrimage is almost past, 

Thou need’st the less viaticum for it. 

Sir y. Davies. 

2. In Born, antiq. an allowance to officers 
who were sent into the provinces to exer- 
cise any office or perform any service. —3. In 
the R. Cath. Ch. the communion or eucharlst 
given to a dying person. 

Viator (vi'a-tor), n. [L.] 1. A traveller; a 
wayfaring person.— 2. In Ram. antiq. a ser- 
vant who attended upon and executed the 
commands of certain Roman magistrates; 
a summoner or apparitor. 

Vlbex(vl'bek8),n. pi. Viblces(vl-br86z). [L., 
a weal.] In pathol. a large purple spot ap- 
pearing under the skin in certain malignant 
fevers. See Molopes. 

Vlbraculum (vi-brak'u-lum), n. pL VI- 
bracula (vi-brak'u-la). [Dim. from L. vvbro, 
to brandish.] A name given to certain long 
filamentous appendages found in many 
Polyzoa. H. A. Nicholson. 

Vibrant (vllbrant), a. [L. vibrans, vibrantis, 
ppr. of vibro. See Vibrate.] Vibrating; 
tremulous; resonant. 

Gaily the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his 
fiddle. Longfellow. 

Vibrate (vi'brat), v.i. pret. & pp. vibrated; 
ppr. vibrating. [L. vioro, vibratum, to vi- 
brate, brandish, shake.] 1. To swing; to os- 
cillate; to move one way and the other; to 
play to and fro; as, the pendulum of a 
clock vibrates more or less rapidly as it is 
shorter or longer; the chords of an instru- 
ment vibrate when touched.— 2. To move up 
and down or to and fro with alternate com- 
pression and dilation of parts, as an elastic 
fluid ; to undulate. Bo^.—Z. To produce 
a vibratory or resonant effect; to sound; to 

J uiver; as> a whisper vibrates on the ear. 
*ope. 

Music when soft voices die. 

Vibrates in the memory. Shelley. 

4. To fluctuate or waver, as between two 
opinions. 

Vibrate (vi'brit), v.t. l. To move or wave 
to and fro; to swing; to oscillate. —2. To 
affect with vibratory motion; to cause to 
quiver. 

Breath vocalixed, that is. vibrated or undulated, 
may differently affect the lips, and impress a swift 
tremulous morion. Holder. 

8. To measure or indicate by vibrating or 
oscillating ; as, a pendulum which vibrates 
seconds. 

Vlbratlle (vl'brft-tll), a. Adapted to or used 
for vibratory motion; vibratory; as, the in- 
hratile organs of radiated animals ; vibra- 
tiie motion. 

Vlbratmty (vi-bra-tiri-U). n. The quaUty 
of being vibratlle; disposition to vibration 
or oscillation. 
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Vlbratiiig (Yi'br&t-ing), p. and a. Vi< 
bratory. 

This emisiion (is) performed by the vibrating mo- 
tions of their parts. Sir I. Newton. 

Vibration (vI-br&'Bhon), n. [L. vibratio, vi- 
hrationis, from vibro. See Vibrate.] 1 . The 
act of vibrating; oscillation.— 2 . In physics, 
the oscillating or reciprocating motion 
made by a body, as a pendulum, a musical 
chord, or elastic plate, when disturbed from 
the position or flgure of equilibrium, to re- 
cover that position or form again. When 
the reciprocating movement is compara- 
tively slow, as that of the pendulum, which 
is produced by the action of gravity on the 
whole mass of the body, the term oscillation 
is commonly used; while the term vibration 
is generally confined to a motion with rapid 
reciprocations, as that of a sonorous body, 
and which proceeds from the reciprocal ac- 
tion of the molecules of the body on each 
other when a disturbance takes place in 
their state of equilibrium. The term vi- 
bration is also applied to the alteniate or 
reciprocating motion which is produced 
among the particles of a fluid or ethereal 
medium when their equilibrium is disturbed 
by any impulse, by which means waves or 
undulations are caused. The laws of vibra- 
tory motion form the foundation of the 
theories devised by modem science to ac- 
count for the phenomena of acoustics and 
optics. See Sound, and Undvlatory Theory 

Lwht under Undulatory — 
of vibration, the maximum excursion or 
displacement of a vibrating body or par- 
ticle from a position of rest. — Phase of 
vibrations, a term used in reference to the 
vibrations of the particles of a wave of an 
elastic or liquid medium, which are said to 
be in the same phase when they are moving 
in the same direction. 

Vlbratluncle (vi-bra'ti-ung-kl), n. A small 
vibration. 

Hartley, desirous of supplying what he considered 
a deficiency in the philosophy of l.ocke, proposed to 
account for the phenomena of sens.'\tion by certain 
vibrations, which he supposed to take place in the 
nervous system. . . , Admitting the truth of Hartley’s 
■vibratiuticles, we get no nearer than ever to the ex- 
planation of the mental phenomena of sensation. 

y. D. MortU. 

Vibratlve (vi'brat-iv), a. Vibrating; vibra- 
tory, ‘A rii)rafir« motion,’ Newton. 
Vibrato (ve-bift'to;, n. [It.] In mtw. an 
effect akin to tremolo, being in the case of 
the voice an alternate partial extinction and 
reinforcement of a note ; in the case of an 
instrument, a rapid change of pitch, pro- 
•ducing a trembling sound or triU. Grove's 
Diet, of Music. 

Vibrator (vi'brat-fer), n. One who or that 
which vibrates; especially, (a) one of the 
metallic reeds in the harmonium or Ameri- 
can organ, producing the notes by their 
vibrations, {b) A piece that vibrates in con- 
nection \i^ith intermittent or pulsatory cur- 
rents of electricity. 

Vibratory (vl'bra-to-ri), a. l. Vibrating; 
consisting in or belonging to vibration or os- 
cillation ; as, a vibratory motion. —2. Caus- 
ing to vibrate. 

The smoothness of the oil, and the vibratory [jower 
of the salt, cause the seiisc we call sweetness. 

Burke. 

Vlbri 0 (vib'ri- 6 ),n.pl VibrlOB(vib'ri- 6 z). The 
generic and common name of certain micro- 
scopic organisms of the nature of bacteria, 
appearing commonly in infusions; popu- 
larly also applied to organisms of similar 
appearance but different natures, as to cer- 
tain minute nomatoid worms, the organisms 
producing the disease in wheat known as 
ear-cockles, &c. 

Vibrlon (vi'liri-on), n. Vibrio. 

'^^brionidSB (vi-brl-on'i-dfi), n. pi. A collec- 
tive name formerly given to certain micro- 
scopic organisms, doubtfully animal, occur- 
ring in infusions of animal or vegetable 
matter, and some of them abounding in de- 
caying paste and vinegar, and called micro- 
scopic eels irom their long filamentous bodies. 
They were so named from the vlbratile 
movements exhibited by them. By the 
advocates of spontaneous generation it was 
affirmed that the VibrioniosB were produced 
spontaneously and not from any pre-existing 
germs. See Vibrio. 

VlbrlBBId (vf-bris's^l, n. pi. [L, vibrissoe, the 
hairs in the nostrils. ] 1 . The stiff, long, 

S Dinted bristles which ctow from the upper 
p and other parts of the head in many 
mammals. —2. The hairs which grow from 
the upper and under sides of the mouth of 


birds, and stand forward like feelers, and 
sometimes point both upwards and down- 
wards, as in the fly-catchers. 




V, Vibrissa, exemplified in the heads of the Leopard 
aiul Butcher-biril (Lauius collurio). 

VlbrOBCOpe (vrbro-skfip), n. An instrument 
for showing graphically the vibrations of a 
tuning-fork. The fork has a small style at- 
tached to it which traces a line correspond- 
ing to the vibrations on a piece of smoked 
paper wound round a cylinder turned by 
hand. 

Viburnum (vi-bdr'num), n. [L., the way- 
faring tree. } A genus of plants, nat order 
CaprifoliaceBB. The species consist of shrubs 
or trees, with opposite, simple, petiolate 
leaves and white or pink corymbose flowers. 
They are natives of the Andes and the tem- 
perate and sub-tropical regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere. V. Tinus, the laurustinus, 
is common throughout Europe, and is much 
cultivated iu gardens in Great Britain. 
There are several varieties, all hardy ever- 
green shrubs, and general favourites. F. 
Lantana, the wayfaring tree, is a native of 
Europe and the west of Asia. The young 
shoots are used in Germany for basket-mak- 
ing; the wood is sometimes employed in 
turning and cabinet-making; the berries 
are used for making ink, and the bark of 
the root for making birdlime. V. Opulus, 
the gelder-rose, is native throughout Eur- 
ope, and is especially frequent iu Britain 
and Sweden. Several North American spe- 
cies, as V. Lentago, V. pmnifolium, and V. 
pyrifolium, have been introduced as orna- 
mental shrubs into British gardens. 

Vlcax (vik'6r), n. (Fr. vicaire, L. vicarius, 
that supplies the place of a person or thing, 
from vicM, change, alternation, post or office 
of one person as assumed by another. Akin 
are vice (prefix, whence viceroy, <fcc.), vicis- 
situde.} 1. In a general sense, a person de- 
puted or authorized to perform the func- 
tions of another; a substitute in office; as, 
the pope assumes to be vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earth. — 2. In canon law, the priest of a 
parish, the predial tithes of which are im- 
propriated or appropriated, that is, belong 
to a chapter or religious house, or to a lay- 
man, who receives them, and only allows the 
vicar the smaller tithes or a salary. See 
Rector. 

Vicarage (vik'dr-ajl, n. l. Tlie beneflee of 
a vicar. — 2. The house or residence of a 
vicar. 

Vlcar-apOBtoliC (vik'6r-ap-og-tor'ik), n. In 
the R. Cath. Ch. a bishop who possesses no 
diocese, but who exercises Jurisdiction over 
a certain appointed district by direct au- 
Uiority of the pope. Missionary dioceses 
are usually vicariates-apostolic, and as such 
must report to the College of the Propa- 
ganda. 

vicar -general ( vik-6r-len'6r-ai ), n. The 
official assistant of a bishop or archbishop, 
the exercise and administration of whose 
Jurisdiction is spiritual. This office, as well 
as that of officim principal, is usually united 
in the chancellor of the diocese. See under 
Chancellor, 

Vicarial (vl-ka'ri-al), a. l. Pertaining to a 
vicar; small; as, vicarial tithes.— 2. Vicari- I 
ous; delegated. * All derived and vicarial 
power.' BlackwaU. 

Vioarlant (vl-ka'ri-an), n. A vicar. Mars- 
ton. 

Vicariate (vi-ka'ri-ftt), a. Having delegated 

E ower; jpertainln|( to such power as a vicar 
as. ‘The vicariate authority of our see.' 
Barrow. 

Vicariate (vl-ka'rl-&t),n. The office or power 
of a vicar jvioarshlp; a delegated office or 
power. * That pretended spiritual dignity 


... or, as it calleth itself, the vicariate of 
Christ.* Ld. North. 

VloariouB (vl-k&'rl-us), a. [L. vicarius. See 
Vicar.] l. Of or belonging to a vicar, de- 
puty, or substitute; deputed; delegated; as, 
vicarious power or authority.— 2. Acting for 
another ; filling the place of another ; as, a 
vicarious agent or officer.— 8. Performed, or 
suffered for, or Instead of, another; as, a 
vicarious sacrifice. *The vicarious work of 
the Great Deliverer’ Is. Taylor.— In 
med. taking place in one part instead of an- 
other; as, a vicarious secretion. Dunglison. 
VloarlouBly (vi-k&'ri-us-li), adv. In a vica- 
rious manner ; in the place of another ; by 
substitution. Burke. 

VlcaTBlllp (vik'6r-8hip), n. The office of a 
vicar; the ministry of a vicar. Swift. 
Vlcary.t A vicar. Chaucer. 

Vice (vis), n. [Fr. vice, from L. vitium, vice, 
blemish, fault, error, crime; derived by 
some from root vi, meaning to twist, whence 
vitis, a vine, vinum, wine. The root would 
therefore be the same as that of next word.] 

1. A defect; a fault; a blemish; as, the 
vices of a political constitution. ‘Mark the 
vice of the procedure.' Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Any immoral or evil habit or practice; 
any evil habit or conduct in which a person 
indulges; amoral fault or failing; a particu- 
lar form of wickedness or depravity; Immor- 
ality; specifically, the indulgence of impure 
or degrading appetites or passions ; as, the 
vice of drunkenness, of gambling, of lewd- 
nesB, &c. ; to be attached to various vices. 

Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are tri this 
vice of lying. Stutk. 

How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 

Wljen thus thy vices bud before thy spring. 

Shak. 

Led by my hand he sauntered Europe round 
And gather’d every vice on Christian ground. 

Pope. 

8 . Depravity or corruption of manners; in a 
colletttive sense and without a plural; as, an 
age of vice. 

When prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. Addison. 

4. A fault or bad trick in a liorse. 

Reared under an open shed, and early habituated 
to the sight of nien, to the sound and glitter of wea- 
pons, and to all the accessories of human life, the 
colt grows up free from vice or timidity. 

IV. G. Palgrave. 

5. The established buffoon In the old English 
moralities or moral plays, sometimes nav- 
ing the name of one specific vice, as Fraud, 
Covetousness, sometimes of Vice in general. 
Called also Iniquity (which see). 

Like to the old Vice, . . . 

Who, with dagger of lath. 

In his rage and his wrath 

Cries, ah, ha I to the devil. Shak. 

Vice (v5b), n. [Ft. vis, a screw, a spiral stair- 
case, from L. vitis, a rine. (See Vice, above.l 
The primary sense is something in a spiral 
form resembling the twiuings of a vine-ten- 
dril.] l.t A spii'al or winding staircase; a 
vise. Chaucer. — 2. An instrument with a 
pair of iron Jaws which serves to hold fast 
anything worked uponjjvhether it is to be 
filed, bent, riveted,^. The Jaws are brought 
together by means of a screw, so that they 
can take a very fast hold of anything placed 
between them.— 8. t A gripe or grasp. ‘An 
I but fist him once ; an a* come but within 
my vice.' Shak. 

Vice (vis), v.t. 1. 1 To screw; to force, as bv 
a screw. Shak.- 2. To press or squeeze with 
a vice, or as if with a vice ; to hold as If in 
a vice. De Quincey. 

Vice (vis). [L. vice, in the room of, ablative 
of a noun meaning change, turn, &c., the 
stent being seen also in vicar, vicissitude.} 
A prefix, denoting, in the words compounden 
with it, one who acts in place of another, 
or one who is second in rank; as, rice-presi- 
dent, vice-chancellor, &c. It is sometimes 
used alone as a noun, the word for which 
it stands being indicated by the context. 

Within a quarter of an hour were all seated in the 
great room of the Blue Uon Inn, Muggleton— Mr. 
Dun>kins acting a.s chairman, and Mr. Luffey offici- 
ating as vice. Dickens. 

Vice (vi'sfi), prep, or adv. [See above.] In 
place of ; in room of ; as, Lieutenant Salter 
is appointed to be captain vice Colman pro- 
moted. 

Vloe-'Admlral (vis-ad’mi-ral), n. See under 
Admiral. 

Vice -‘admiralty (vls-ad'ml-ral-tl), n. The 
office of a vice-aamiral ; a vice-admiralty 
conri.— Vice -admiralty courts, tribunals 
established in the British possessions be- 
yond the seas, with Jurisdiction over mari- 
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time cauieg, including those relating to 
prise. 

Vioa-Blttan (▼Is'bit-n), a. corrupted with 
vice : given over to evil courses. ‘ A man 
vice-bitten.’ Richardson. 

Vloe- Chamberlain (vis-cham'ber-ian), n. 
The deputy of a chamberlain; in the royal 
household, the deputy of the lord-chamber* 
lain. 

Vice-chancellor (vIs chan'sel-lSr), n. An 
officer next in rank to a chancellor; a chan- 
cellor's deputy; as, (a) formerly a Judge in 
the chancery division of the High Court of 
Justice in England holding a separate court, 
and whose decisions were subject to appeal 
to the lords Justices of appeal and to the 
House of Lords, of which the lord-chancel- 
lor is head. There were latterly two vice- 
chancellors. There is still a vice-chancellor 
of the Court of Chancery in Ireland; and the 
Judge of the Chancery of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster is also called a vice-chancellor, (b) 
An officer of a university empowered to dis- 
charge certain duties of the chancellor, 
chiefly those connected with granting de- 
OTees in his absence. 

^Oe-COnsul (vis-kon'sul), n. One who acta 
in the place of a consul; a subordinate offi- 
cer, to whom consular functions are dele- 
gated in some particular part of a district 
already under the supervision of a consul. 

Vlcej^erency (vls-je'ren-si), n. The office of 
a vicegerent; agency under another; de- 
puted power; lieutenancy. ‘ Vicegerency 
and deputation under God.’ South. 

Vicegerent (vis-je'rent), n. [L. vicern gerens, 
acting in the place of another. See ViOB, 

E reflx, Vicar ] An officer who is deputed 
y a superior or by proper authority to ex- 
ercise the powers of another ; a substitute ; 
one having a delegated power. 

All precepts concerning kings arc comprehended 
in these ; remember thou art a man ; remember thou 
art God’s vicegerent. Bacon. 


Vicegerent (vIs-JS'rent), a. Having or ex- 
ercising delegated power; acting by substi- 
tution, or in the place of another. 

Whom send I to judge? Whom but thee 
Vicegerent son. Milton. 

Vice-king (vis'king), n. One who acts in 
the place of a king; a viceroy. 

Vice-legate (vU-leg'at), n. a subordinate, 
assistant, or deputy legate. Smollett. 

Vlceman (vis'man), n. A man who works 
at a vice ; specifically, a smith who works 
at a vice in place of the anvil. 

Vlcenary (vis'e-na-ri), a. [L. vicenarius, 
from viceni, twenty.] Belonging to or con- 
sisting of twenty. 

Vicennial (vi-sen'ni-al), a. [L. viceni, 
twenty, and annus, n year.] Lasting or 
continuing twenty years.— Ftcennioi pre- 
scription, in Scots law, a prescription of 
twenty years; one of the lesser prescriptions, 
which is pleadable against holograph bonds 
not attested by witnesses. 

Vice-presidency (vis-pres'i-den-sl), n. The 
office of vice-president. 

Vice-president (vis-pres'i-dent), n. An of- 
fice-bearer next in rank below a president. 

Vice-regal (Vis-r6'gal), a. Of or relating to 
a viceroy or to vicer^alty. Edec. Rev. 

Viceroy (vls'roi), n. [Fr. viceroi—vice, in the 
place of, and rot, from L. rex, a king. See 
VioAR, RBGKNT. ] A vice-king; the governor 
of a kingdom or country, who rules in the 
name of the king (or queen) with regal au- 
thority, as the king’s substitute; as, tlie vice- 
roy and governor-general of India. 

We are so far from having a king, that even the 
viceroy is generally absent four-fifths of his time. 

Sioi/t. 

Vloeroyalty (vls-roi'al-tl), n. The dimity, 
office, or Jurisdiction of a viceroy. Addison. 

VioeroySilip (vls'roi-ship), n. The dignity, 
office, or Jurisdiction of a viceroy; viceroy- 
alty. Fuller. 

Vice versa (Vl'sfi vdr'sa), adv. [L. ] Contrari- 
wise; the reverse; on the contrary; the 
terms or the case being reversed. 

Vlcla (vl'si-a), n. (L., a vetch. See Vetch.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Leguminosao. 
They are usually climbing herbs with ab- 
ruptly pinnate leaves, with many pairs of 
leaflets, the common petiole terminating in 
a tendril at the apex, which is mostly 
branched. The legume is long, compressed, 

g ointed, one-celled, with two leathery stif- 
sh valves; the pea-shaped flowers are blue, 
purple, or yellow. Above 100 species have 
been described, natives of the temperate 
northern hemisphere and South America. 
Many of the species are much in use as green 


crops for feeding cattle, sheep, <&c., espe- 
cially V. sativa, the common vetch or tare. 
Violate t (vlshl-ftt). To vitiate. Sir T. 
More. 

vidnage (vlsln-aj), n. [0. Fr. veisinage, 
Mod. Fr. voisinage, neighbourhood, from 
L. vicinus, neighbouring, from L. vicus, O.L. 
veicus, a row of houses, a street, a village, 
akin to Gr. {v)oikos, Skr. vega, a house.] 

1. Neighbourhood; the place or places ad- 
joining or near; the vicinity. ‘ The Protest- 
ant gentlemen of the vicinage.’ Macaulay. 

2. The condition or quality of being a neigh- 
bour or of being neighbourly. 

Civil war had broken up all the usual ties of vicin- 
age and good neighbourhood. Sir IV. Scott. 

Vldnal, Vldne (vis'ln-al, vls'in), a. Near 
neighbouring. GlanviUe. [Rate and obso- 
lete.] 

Vldnlty (vi-sinT-ti), n. [L. vicinitas, neigh- 
bourhood, from vicinus, neighbouring. See 
Vicinage.] l. The quality of being near; 
propinq^uity; proximity; nearness in place. 
‘The abundance and mcinify of country 
seats.’ Sw\ft.--2. Neighbourhood; district 
or space immediately surrounding anything; 
adjoining space or country; as, a seat in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. 

Gravity alone must have carried them downwards 
to the vicinity of the sun. Bentley. 

VldOBlty (vlsh-i-os'i-tl), n. Depravity; cor- 
ruption of manners; viciousness. 

VldLoUB (vish'us), a. [Fr. vicieux, from L. 
vitiosus, from vitium,\ice. See Vice. ] 1. Char- 
acterized by vice; faulty; defective; imper- 
fect; as, a system of government vicious and 
unsound. ‘Some vicious mole of nature.’ 
Shak.—2. Addicted to vice; corrupt in prin- 
ciples or conduct; depraved; wicked; ha- 
bitually transgressing the moral law. 

He heard this heavy cur.se. 

Servant of servants, on his vicious race. Milton. 

8. Contrary to moral principles or to recti- 
tude; evil; bad; as, vicious examples; vicious 
conduct. --4.t Vitiated; foul; impure; as, vi- 
cious air.— 6. Corrupt; not genuine or pure; 
not to be approved of; faulty; Incorrect; as, 
a vicious style in language ; vicious idioms. 
6. Not well tamed or broken ; addicted to 
bad tricks; as. aincums horse.— 7. Charac- 
terized by severity; bitter; virulent; malig- 
nant ; as, a vicious da^ of cold; a vicious at- 
tack. [Scotch.]— Ficiotts intromission. See 
Intromission. 

Vldouflly (vish'us-li), adv. In a vicious 
manner : (a) in a manner contrary to recti- 
tude, moral principles, propriety, or purity; 
(b) Faultily; not correctly. 

VlclousneBB (vish'us-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being vicious; as, (a) addicted- 
ness to vice; corruptness of moral principles 
or practice; habitual violation of the moral 
law or of moral duties ; depravity in prin- 
ciples or in manners. ‘When we in our 
viciousness grow hard,' Shak. 

What makes a governor Justly despised is vicious- 
ness and ill morals. South. 

(b) The character or state of showing vice 
or imperfection; imperfection; defective- 
ness; corruptness, (c) Unruliness; refrac- 
toriness, as of a horse. 

VldSBltllde (vi-sis'i-tud), n. [L. vicissitudo, 
from vicis, a change. See Vicar.] 1. Regu- 
lar change or succession of one thing to an- 
other; as, the vicissitudes of day and night, 
and of winter and summer; the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. ‘Grateful vicissitude, like 
day and night.’ Milton.— 2. A passing from 
one state or condition to another; change; 
revolution; mutation; as, the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

All at her work the village maiden sings; 

And, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of thing's. 

K. G^ard. 

I shall dwell at some length on the vicissitudes 
of that contest which tlie administration of King 
James II. brought to a decisive crisis. Macaulay. 

VldBBltudlnary (vi-Bis'l-til''di-na-rl), a. 
Subject to vicissitudes ; exhibiting or char- 
acterized by vicissitudes. 

We say . . . the days of man (are) vicissitudinary, 
as thougn he had as many good days as ill. Donne. 

VldBBltudlnouB (vi-Bis'i-tu^'di-nusX a. 
Full of vicissitude; characterized by or sub- 
ject to a regular succession of changes. 
VlOlBsy-duck ( vl-sis'sl-duk ), n. A West 
Indian water-fowl, smaller than the Euro- 
pean duck, and affording excellent food. 
VlOOntlel (vl-kon'ti-el), a. [From old vicounl, 
viconte, a sheriff. See Vioount. ] In old 
law, pertaining to the sheriff or vicount.— 
Vicontiel rents, certain farms for which the 
sheriff pays a rent to the king. By 8 and 4 


Wm. IV. these farms were placed under the 
management of the commissioners of the 
woods and forests. — Vicontiel writs, writs 
triable in the county or sheriff court. 

Vloonntt (vl'kount), n. l. in old law, the 
sheriff.— 2. A viscount. See VisooUNT. 
VloountleL See Vicontiel. 

yiOtlJDl (vik'tim), n. [Fr. victime, from L. 
victima, a victim, derived by some from 
vigeo, to be strong, because the victima was 
a large animal, in contradistinction to the 
hostia, which was a small one. The root 
would therefore be the same as that of E. 
wax, to grow.] 1. A living being sacrificed 
to some deity, or in the performance of a 
religious rite; usually, some beast slain in 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice of human beings 
has been practised by many nations (or the 
purpose of appeasing the wrath or concili- 
ating the favour of some deity, or in the 
ceremonies connected with the making of 
vows and covenants. 

When the dull ox . . . 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god. Bo/e. 

If 1 be lov’d these are iny festal robes, 

If not, the victim's flowers before he fall 1 

Tennyson. 

2. A person or thing destroyed ; a person or 
thing sacrificed in the pursuit of an object; 
as, how many persons have fallen victims to 
Jealousy, to lust, to ambition.— 8. A person 
or living creature sacrlfloed by, or suffering 
severe injury from another; hence, one who 
is cheated or duped; a dupe; a gull. 

He went off to the coach without further ceremony, 
and left his respected victim to settle the biU. 

Dickens. 

VlCtixnatet (vik'tim-&t), v.t. To sacrifice; 
to make a victim of; to victimize. Bullokar. 

Victimise (vlk'tlm-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. vic- 
timized; ppr. victimizing. To make a rictim 
of; especially, to make tne victim of a swin- 
dling transaction. [Colloq.] 

In a turf transaction, either Spavin or Cockspur 
would try to get the better of his father; and to gain 
a point in the odds viclimi»e his friends. 

Thackeray. 

Victor (vik't6r), n. [L., from vinco, victum, 
to conquer.] 1. One who wins or gains the 
advantage in a contest; one who vanquishes 
another in any struggle; especially, one who 
conquers in war; a vanquisher; one who 
defeats an enemy in battle. ‘ If your father 
had been vief or there.’ Shak. 


In love the victors from the vanquish'd fly, 

They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. 

IValler. 

A victor differs from a conqusror inasmuch 
as the latter gains a complete success and 
subdues bis opponent perhaps after a series 
of victories, while the victor is so called 
merely on account of his success in some 
particular contest, which may be barren of 
result to him. Victor is also applied to one 
who proves the superior in a personal con- 
test or competition, as in a race. Conqueror 
again is followed by of in the sense of over 
(the conqueror of a person or of a country), 
while victor is rarely followed by of in this 
sense. ‘ The victor of your will. ’ Tennyson. 
2. One who ruins or destroys ; a destroyer. 
[Rare or poetical. ] 

These, victor of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And fame ; this lord of useless thousands ends. 

Pope. 

Victor (vik'ter), a. Victorious; as, * the vic- 
tor Greeks.’ Pope. ‘Thy viefer sword. ’ 


Where’s now their victor vaward wing. 
Where’s Huntly, and where Home? 

Sir W. ScoU. 

VlOtorOBS (vik't^r-es), n. A female who 
vanquisiies: a victress. 

Victoria (vik-td'ri-aX n. 1. One of the small 
planets or asteroids between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 
September 18, 1850, and named after the 
Roman goddess Ftotoria. It revolves round 
the sun in 1808*5 days, and is about 21 
times the distance of the earth from the 
sun. Called also Clio.— 2. A genus of aquu- 
tic plants, named in honour of Queen Vic- 
toria; nat. order Nymphieacese. The V. 
regia, or V. regina, is a native of Guiana 
and Brazil. This most magnificent water- 
lily has large floating leaves of a bright 
green above, and a deep violet on the lower 
surface, measuring as much as from 7 to 8 
feet in diameter, with a uniformly tumed- 
up margin of about 3 Inches high. The 
flowers rise amongst the leaves upon prlck))^ 
stalks; they are more than 1 foot in di- 
ameter, are of all shades from white to pink, 
and are delightfully fragrant. The fruit is 

f lobular and thickly beset with prickles, 
n South America it is called water-maiu, 
the seeds being eaten.— S. A kind of four- 
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wheeled oarriage, with a oalash top, seated 
for two persons, and with an elevated 
driver’s seat in front —Victoria cross, a Bri- 
tish naval and military decoration, con- 
sisting of a bronze Maltese cross having the 



Victoria Cross. 


royal crest in the centre, with a scroll un- 
derneath bearing the words ‘ For Valour,' 
and worn, in the case of the navy, with a 
blue ribbon, and in that of the army, a red 
one. A single act of valour may win this 
decoration, and it is granted to all ranks. 
A pension of £10 a year accompanies it. 
Vlctorlal t (vik-td'ri-alX a. Of or pertaining 
to victory; victorious. Urquhart. 
Vlctoilxie (vik'to-r6u), n. 1. A small fur 
tippet worn by ladies.— 2. A variety of peach. 
Victorious (vik-t6'rl-U8), a. [Fr. victorieux, 
from L. victoriosus. See Victor.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to victory; having conquered in 
battle or contest; having overcome an enemy 
orant^onist; wont to conquer; conquering; 
vanquishing; as, a victorious general; vic- 
torious troops; a victorious admiral or navy. 
The Son returned victorious with his saints. 

Milton. 

2. Associated or connected with victory; 
characterized by victory ; producing con- 
quest. 

Sudden these honours shall be snatched away, 
And cursed for ever this victorious day. Po/e. 

3. Emblematic of conquest; indicating vic- 
tory. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 

Skak. 

Victoriously (vik-td'ri-us-ll), adv. In a vic- 
torious manner; with conquest; with defeat 
of an enemy or antagonist; triumphantly; 
as, grace will carry us victoriously through 
all difflculties. Hammond. 
Victoriousness (vik-td'ri-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being victoiious. 

Victory (vik'to-ri), n. [L. victoria, from 
victor. &ee Victor.] 1. The defeat of an 
enemy in battle, or of an antagonist in a 
contest; a gaining of the superiority in war 
or combat. ‘Before King Visiny's victory.' 
Shak. — 2. The advantage or superiority 
gained in any contest, as over passions and 
appetites, or over temptations, or in any 
struggle or competition. 

Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victorj>, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. i Cor. xv. 57. 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. Milton, 

3. A female deity among the Greeks and 
Eomans, the personification of successful 
conquest. She was represented as a winged 
woman bearing a palm branch and laurel 
crown. 

Victress (vik'tres), n. A female that con- 
quers. * &o\e victress.* Shak. 

Vlctrioet (vik'triB),n. A victress. B.Jonson. 
VlCtrlX (vik'trika), a. [L.] Conquering or 
victorious; as, Venus rtefrix. 

VlctriZ (vik'trlks), n. A victress. Charlotte 
Bronte. [Kare.] 

Vlotual (vltl), n. [O.E. vitaUle (used by 
Chaucer), from O. Fr. vitaiUe, provisions, 
stores (the spelling has been modified by 
the mixlem form vietuaUle), from L. vie- 
tualia, provUions, from victualis, pertain- 
ing to victuals or food, from victus, food, 
nourishment, from vivo, victum, to live. Bee 
Vital.] 1. Provision of food; store for the 
support of life; meat; provisioni; now gene- 
rally used in the plural, and signifying food 
for human beings, prepared for eating. 

He was not able to keep that place three days for 
lack of vietueU. Knolles. 

But that it eats our visuals, 1 should think 
Here were a fairy. ShaJk. 


There Cfune a fair-hair’d youth, that in his hand 
Bare victual for the mowers. Tennyson. 

2. Any sort of grain or com. [Scotch.] 
Victual (vitl), vX pret. & pp, victualled: 
ppr. victuaXling. To supply or store with 
victuals or provisions for subsistence; to 
provide with stores of food ; as, to victual 
an army; to victual a garrison; to victual 
a ship. 

Thy lovii^ voyage 

Is but for two months victuall’a. Shak. 

Viotualai^e (vitl-&j), n. Food; provisions; 
victuals. ‘ My cargo of victualage.* Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Victualler (vitl-6r), n. 1 . One who fur- 
nishes victuals or provisions. —2. One who 
keeps a house of entertainment ; a tavern- 
keeper. ‘All victuallers do so.' Shak.— 
Licensed victualler. See LICENSED. —3. A 
ship employed to carry provisions for other 
ships, or for supplying troops at a distance. 
Admiral Smyth. —4. A corn-factor; one who 
deals in grain. Jamieson. [Scotch. ] 
Victualllllg-bill (vitl-ing-bil),n. A custom- 
house document, warranting the shipment 
of such bonded stores as the master of an 
outward-bound merchantman may require 
for his Intended voyage. 

VictualUng - liouBe (vita-ing-hous), n. A 
house where provision is made for siiangers 
to eat; an eating-house. 

VlctualUng-noie (vit'l-ing-n6t),n. An order 
given to a seaman in the royal navy by the 
aymaster, when he joins a ship, which is 
anded to the ship's steward as his autho- 
rity for victualling the man. Simmonds. 
^Ctu all 1 Ug-Bhlp (vlt'l-ing-ship), n. A ship 
which conveys provisions to the navy; a 
victualler. 

Victualling-yard (vit'l-ing-yftrd),n. A yard, 
generally contiguous to a dockyard, con- 
taining magazines where provi^ons and 
other like stores for the navy of a state are 
deposited, and where war vessels and trans- 
ports are provisioned. 

Vicugna, Viculia (vi-kdn'ya), n. [Sp. vi- 
cufia, from native name. ] A ruminant mam- 
mal, Auchenia vicuana, of the family Ca- 
melidue. It is closely allied to the llama, 



Vicugna [Auchenia vicugna). 


the guanaco, and the alpaca, and in size 
measures about 4 feet from the sole of the 
foot to the crown of the head, and 2\ feet 
to the shoulders. In colour its upper parts 
are of a reddish yellow hue. and its breast 
and lower parts white. It is a native of 
South Ameiica, and frequents lofty slopes 
in the Andes of Chili, A;c. , near the region 
of perpetual snow, and in its habits it bears 
some resemblance to the chamois. It has 
as yet resisted all attempts to reduce it to 
a state of domestication. The short, soft, 
silken fur of this animal is used for making 
delicate fabrics, and a mixture of wool and 
cotton is also so called. A hybrid between 
the vicugna and the alpaca has a long, silky, 
black and white fleece. 

Vldame (vi-dttm'), n. [Vr.vidame, from LL. 
vice-dominus—L. vice, in place of, and do- 
minue, a lord.] In France, an officer who, 
originally under the feudal system, repre- 
sented the bishop, abbot, &ic., in temporal 
affairs, as in the command of soldiers, the 
administration of lustice, and the like. In 
process of time these dignitaries erected 
their ofl^ces into fiefs and became feudal 
nobles. Brande A Cox. The title continued 
to the revolution of 1789. 

Vide (vTdfi). [L., iraper. of video, to tee.] 
See ; a word indicating reference to some- 
thing stated elsewhere; as, vide ante, vide 
supra tee before, see above, that Is, in a 
previous place in the same book; vide post, 


vide ia\fra^tee after, see below, or in a sub- 
sequent place; quod vide, which see. 
Vldelloet (vl-deVi-set), adv. [L., ooutr. for 
videre licet, it is jperrmtted to see, one may 
see.] To wit; that is; namely: most fre- 
quently met with in its contracted form, Vis. 
Vldette (vl-det'), n. See Vedettb. 
VldlmuB (vi'di-mus), n. [L., we have seen.] 

1. An examination or inspection; as, a vidi- 
mus of accounts or documents. —2. An ab- 
stract or syllabus of the contents of a docu- 
ment, book, and the like. 

Vldonla (vi-d6'ni-a), n. A white wine, the 
produce of the island of Tenerlffe, much 
resembling Madeira, but inferior in quality 
to it and of a tart flavour. 

VidUBge (yid'u-aj), n. [From L. vidua, a 
widow. ] The state or class of widows ; wi- 
dowhood ; widows collectively. 

Vldualt (vid'G-al), a. [See above.] Of, per- 
taining, or relating to the state of a widow. 
‘Chastity, virginal, conjugal, and vidual* 
Partheneia Sacra. 1688. 

Vlduityt (vl-du'l-ti), n. [L. viduitas, from 
rtdtwi, a widow.] Widowhood. Bp. Rail. 
ViduoUB (vid'ii-us), a. Vidual; widowed. 
Thackeray. [Rare. ] 

Vie (vi), v.i. [Contr. from old envie, envye 
laccent on last), from Fr. envier, to invite, 

I to vie in games, from L. vnvitare. See In- 
vite.] 1. In the old games of gleek, pri- 
mero, &c., to wager on the value of one’s 
hand against an opponent. 

To vie was to hazard, to f)ut down a certain sum 
upon a hand of cards ; to revie was to cover it with 
a larger sum, by which the challenged became the 
challenger, and was to be revied in his turn with a 
proportionate Increase of stake. This vying and re- 
vying upon each other continued till one of the jiarty 
lost courage and gave up the whole. Gifford. 

2. To strive for superiority; to endeavour to 
be equal or superior; to contend; to rival : 
followed by with and said of persons or 
things; as, the hues of the kingfisher vie 
with those of the humming-bird. 

In a trading nation the younger sons may be placed 
in a way of Ufe to vie v’ith the best of their family. 

Addison. 

In . . . arts of grace 

Sappho and others vied witn any man. Tennyson. 

Viet (vi), v.i. 1. 1 To offer as a stake ; to play 
as for a wager with. See the verb transitive. 

She hung upon iny neck, and kiss on kiss 
Slic vied so fast. Shak. 

2. To show or practise in competition; to put 
or bring into competition; to bandy; to try 
to outdo in; to contend with respect to. 

Nature wants stuff 

To vie such forms with fancy. Shak. 

What need then we vie calumnies with women? 

Chapman. 

Viet (vi), n. A contest for superiority, espe- 
cially a close or keen contest; a contention 
in the way of rivalry; hence, sometimes, a 
state where it would be difficult to decide 
as to which party had the advantage; also, 
a challenge; a wager. 

At this particular of defaming, both the sexes 
seem to be at a vie, and I think he were a very criti- 
cal judge that should determine between them. 

Dr. H. More. 

Vlelle (v§-el0i n- [Fr. vielU, akin to viol.] 
An old stringed instrument consisting of 
an oblong sounding -box over which are 
stretched four gut-strings, two of which are 
tuned a fifth apart to produce a drone bass, 
and placed where they cannot be acted on 
by the ten or twelve keys fixed on one side of 
the belly of the instrument; the otlier two 
are tuned in unison, and are so arranged 
that their vibrating length can be shortened 
by pressing the keys. All the strings are vi- 
brated by means of a wheel charged with 



Viclle or Hurdy-gurdy 


rosin, and turned by means of a handle at 
one end. Called also Hurdy-gurdy, 
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VltnneM (iri>6u-ez0, n. Hng. and pi. A na> 
tly© of Vienna; natives of Vienna. 

Vi et armiB (Vl et ar'mls}. [L.] in Jaw, 
with force and arms, words made use of in 
indictments and actions of trespass to show 
the violent commission of any trespass or 
crime. Hence, with force or violence gener- 
aUy. 

Vl0W (vfl), n. [0. Fr. veite, Mod. Fr. mte, 
a participial noun, from 0. Fr. veil, veu, 
Mod.Fr. vtt, from a L.L, part, vidutus, from 
L. video, videre, to see. See Vision.] 1. The 
act of looking, seeing, or beholding; exami- 
nation by the eye; survey; look; sight. 
‘Surveying nature with too nice a mew.' 
Dryden. 

She made good view of me. ShaJt. 

For what can force or guile 
With him, or who deceive his mind, whose eye 
Views all things at one vieiv f Milton. 

2, The act of perceiving by the mind; mental 
survey; intellectual inspection or examina- 
tion; observation; consideration. 

If the mind has made this inference by finding out 
the intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the con- 
nection of them, it has proceeded rationally. Locke. 

8. Range of vision; reach of sight; extent of 
prospect; power of seeing, or perception, 
either physical or mental. ‘ Soar above the 
view of men.' Shak. 

The walls of Pluto’s palace are in vieru. Dryden. 
But somewhere, out of human vieiv, 

Whatc'cr thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. Tennyson. 

4. That which is viewed, seen, or beheld; 
something which is looked upon ; sight or 

r ctacle presented to the natural eye or to 
mind’s eye ; scene ; prospect. ‘ Tele- 
scopes for azure viewe. ' Tennyson. 

'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Camf>bell. 

6. A scene as represented by painting or 
drawing; a picture or sketch, as a landscape 
or the like; as, the artist has produced some 
charming views of this place.— 6. Manner or 
mode of looking at things; manner of re- 
garding subjects on which various opinions 
may be held; judgment; opinion; notion; 
way of thinking; theory; as, a man of com- 
prehensive or enlightened views. 

Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early Meavrn, her happy views; 

Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. Tennyson. 

7. Something looked towards or forming the 
subject of consideration; intention; design; 
purpose; aim. 

No man sets himself about anything but upon some 
view or other which serves him for a reason. Locke. 

With a viciv to commerce, in returning from his 
expedition ... he pa-ssed through Egypt. 

A rbuthnot. 

8.t Appearance; show; aspect. 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep dark cabins of her head. Shak. 
New graces find, 

Which, by the splendour of her view 
Dazzled, before we never knew. Waller. 

9 In law, an inspection of property in dispute, 
or of a place where a crime has been com- 
mitted by the iui-y previously to the trial of 
the case. —Field of view, the whole region or 
space within the range of vision; especially, 
the whole space or area which can be seen 
through an instrument, as a microscope, 
telescope, or the like. — Point of view, the 
direction from which a thing is seen; hence, 
the particular mode or manner in which 
a subject is considered; standpoint. — Ffew 
frank‘pledge, in law, a court of record, 
now fallen into almost total desuetude, held 
once in the year within a particular hun- 
dred, township, or manor, by the steward 
of the leet. ]Vharto7i.—On view, open or 
submitted to public inspection; exhibited 
to the public; as, the goods are now on 
view; the pictures are on view from ten to 
four o'clock. 

View (vft), v.t. [From the noun.] 1. To see; 
to looK on. 

When most I wink then do mine eyes best see. 
For all the day I vietv things unrespected. Shak. 

2. To examine with the eye; to look on with 
attention, or for the purpose of examining; 
to inspect; to survey; to explore. 

Go up and view the country. Josh. vii. 2 . 
I'll view the manners of the town. Shak. 

Whene'er we view some well-proportioned dome, 
No single parts unequally surprise. 

8. To survey intellectually; to examine with 
the mental eye; to ooniider. 

yiewing things on every side, observing how far 
consequences reach, and proceeding to collect and 
hear evidence, ... is grievous labour to indolence 
and impatience. Seeker. 


View (vtl), v.i. To look; to take a view. 
Svfift. 

Viewer (vii‘6r), n. One who views, surveys, 
or examines: specifically, (a) an official ap- 
pointed to Inspect or superintend some- 
thing; an overseer; as, a viewer or superin- 
tendent of a coal-mine, (b) One of a body 
of jurors who are appointed by the court to 
view or inspect the property in controversy 
or the place where a crime has been com- 
mitted. In Scotland two parties called 
skewers point out the subjects to be viewed. 

View-hallOO (vQ'hal-lb), ». in fox-hunt- 
ing. the shout uttered by the huntsman on 
seeing the fox break cover. 

Viewless (v&les), a. Not capable of being 
viewed or seen; not perceived by the eye; 
invisible. ‘The viewless winds.' ‘The 
viewless arrows of his thoughts.' Tenny- 
son. 

Swift through the valves the visionary fair 

Repass'd, and viewless mix'd with common air. 

Poke. 

Vlewly (vaii), a. Pleasing to the view; 
sightly: nandsome. [Provincial English.] 

Viewy (vu'i), a. Holding, or prone to hold, 
peculiar views ; given to views or schemes 
that are speculative rather than practical ; 
holding the notions of a doctrinaire. [Colloq.] 

Sheffield, on the other hand, without possessing 
any real view of things more than Charles, was at 
this time fonder of hunting for views, and more in 
danger of taking up false ones, that is, he was viewy 
in a Dad sense of the word. y. H. Newman. 

Vlfda, Vlvda (vifda, viv'da), n. [Perhaps 
from Icel. veifa, to wave, Dan. xfifte, to 
wave, to fan, from being hung to the wind.] 
In Orkney and Shetland Islands, beef or 
mutton hung and dried without saJt. 

Vifda (dried beef), hams, and pickled pork, flew 
after each other into empty space, smoked geese 
Avere restored to the air, and cured fish to the sea. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Vigesimal (vi-jes'i-mal), a. [L. vigesimus, 
twentieth, from viginti, twenty.] The twen- 
tieth. 

Vlgesimatlon (vi-je8'i-ma"8hon), n. [L. vi- 
gesirnm, twentieth.] The act of putting to 
death every twentieth man. [Rare.] 

Vigil fvi jll),n. [Fr.vwiJe, vigil, from L. vigilia, 
a watch, from vigil, watchful, from vigeo, 
to be vigorous or lively, from root seen in 
E. wake, watch. See Vi<k)UR.] 1. The act 
of keeping awake; abstinence or forbear- 
ance from sleep at the natural or ordinary 
hours of rest; the state of being awake 
during the natural time for sleep; sleepless- 
ness; wakefulness; watch. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the 
card-table. Addison. 


2. Devotional watching; hence, devotions, 
services, praise, prayer, or the like, per- 
formed during the customary hours of sleep; 
nocturnal devotions. 


So they in heaven their odes and vigils tuned. 

Milton. 

Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps, 

Where demigods appeared, as records tell. 

Byron. 

3. Eccles. (a) the eve or evening (some- 
times extended to the whole day) set aside 
ns a preparatory time of devotion by early 
Christian usage before the more important 
festivals, as Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
and the principal saints' and martyrs' days. 
The vigil should properly be a time of fast- 
ing, but certain festivities gradually got as- 
sociated with such occasions, which led in 
many cases either to their Buspension or 
suppression. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends. 

And say. To-morrow is St. Crispian. Shak. 


(b) I'he devotional exercises or services ap- 
propriate to the vigil or eve before a festival. 
— Vigils or watchings of flowers, a term used 
by Linnaeus to express a peculiar faculty 
belonging to tne flowers of certain plants of 
opening and closing their petals at certain 
hours of the day. 

Vigilance (vij'i-laus), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being vigilant ; attention of the 
mind in discovering or guarding against 
danger, or in providing for safety; watchful- 
ness; circumspection. 

Let constant vigilance thy footsteps guide. Gay. 


Sometimes, speclflcally, watchfulness during 
the hours of night. 

Ulysses yielded unseasonably to sleep, and the 
strong passion for his country should have given him 
vigilance. Broome. 

2. A guard or watch. [Rare and obsolete.] 

In at this gate none pass 
The vigilance here plac'd. Milton. 

’—VigUanee oommittee, or a eonvmittee gf 
vigilance, a committee formed to watch the 


progress of some measure, or for the pur- 
pose of protecting certain interests sup- 
posed to be impermed. 

Vlgllanoyt W-lan-si). n. Vigilance. ‘The 
sagacity and vigilaney of the dog.* Ray. 
VlgUaXLt (vij'i-lant), a. [L. vigUans, vigi- 
lantie, ppr. of vigilo, to watch, from vigil, 
watchful See vigil.] l. Watchful; ever 
awake and on the alert; attentive to dis- 
cover and avoid danger, or to provide for 
safety; circumspect. 

Be sober, be vigilant. i Pet. v. 8. 

Take your places and be vigilant. Shak. 

I am as vigilant as a cat to steal cream. Shat. 

2. In her. a term applicable to the cat when 
borne in a position as if upon the watch for 
prey. 

VigUaatly (vijT-lant-li), adv. In a vigilant 
manner; watchfully; circumspectly. 
Vis;llle,t n. A vigil; the eve of a festival. 
Saucer. 

Vl^tlTlrate (vl-Jln-tiv'J-r&t), n. [L. vi- 
ginti, twenty, and viri, men.] A body of 
officers of government consisting of twenty 
men. [Rare.] 

Vigna (vig'na), n. [After Dominic Vigna, a 
commentator on Theophrastus.] A genus of 
leguminous plants, of which V. sinensis is 
cultivated largely in India, where its pulse 
is called chowlee. A variety (the Dolichos 
melanovhthabnus of some authors) is culti- 
vated* in Italy and other parts of southern 
Europe. 

Vl^ette (vln-yet' or vi-netO, n. [Fr. dim. of 
vigne, L. vinea, a vine.] 1. A running orna- 
ment of vine-leaves, tendrils, and grapes, used 
in Gothic architecture.— 2. The nourishes in 
the form of vine-leaves, branches, &c. , with 
which the capital letters in ancient manu- 
scripts were often surrounded. —3. Formerly, 
in printing, any kind of printers’ ornaments, 
such as flowers, head and tail pieces, &c.; 
more recently, any kind of wood-cut or en- 
graving not inclosed within a definite bor- 
der, especially such as are placed in the 
title-page of a book opposite the frontis- 
piece.— 4. A small photographic portrait, 
generally showing only the head and shoul- 
ders, the edges fading away insensibly into 
the back-ground. 

Vignite (vig'nit), n. A magnetic Iron ore. 
Vigor (vig'or), n. An old and American 
spelling of Vigour. 

Vl^orOBO (vig-6-r6'86), a. [It.] In music, 
with energy. 

Vigorous (vig'or-us), a. [See Vigour.] 

1 . Possessing vigour ; full of physical 
strength or active force ; strong ; lusty ; 
as, a vigorous youth; a vigorous body. 

Famed for his valour, youiig. 

At sea successful, vigorous and strong. Waller. 

2. Exhibiting or resulting from vigour, 
energy, or strength, either of body or mind; 
powerful; forcible; energetic; strong; as, 
a vigorous attack; vigorous exertions. 

The beginnings of confederacies have been vigorous 
and successful. Sir W. Davenant. 

Syn. strong, lusty, robust, powerful, for- 
cible, active, alert, brisk. 

Vigorously (vlg'or- us-li), adv. In a vigorous 
manner; witn great phj^cal or mental force 
or strength; forcibly; with active exertions; 
as, to prosecute an enterprise vigorously. 

‘ Money to enable him to push on the war 
vigorously.’ Steele. 

Vigorousness (vig'or-us-nes), n. The quality 
of being vigorous or possessed of active 
strength; force; energy; strength. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Vi|[OUr (vlg'or), n. [I. inpor, vigour, from 
mgeo, to be strong ; from root which is also 
seen in vigH, viguant, vegetable.} 1. Active 
strength or force of body in animals; physi- 
cal force. ‘The sinewy vigour of the tra- 
veller.' Shak. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain. Dryden. 

2. Strength of mind; intellectual force; 
energy; as, vigour of mind or intellect. 

And strangely spoke 
The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 

On doubts that drive the coward back. 

Tennyson. 

8. Strength or force in animal or vegetable 
nature or action ; as, a plant grows with 
vigour.— i. Stren^h; energy; efficacy; po- 
tency. 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd . . . 

The thin and wholesonie blood. Shak. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unactive else, their vigour find. Mitten. 

6. Vehemence; violence. ‘ The vigour of hU 
rage.' Shak.— Vigour and its derivatives 


eh, ehtdn; 
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convey the notion of active Bti'en^th or the 
power of action and exertion, in distinction 
n^m passive strength or strength to endure. 
Vigour t (vig'or), v.t. To invigorate. 

Vulng (vik'mg), n. [Icel. vikingr, a viking, 
a pirate; lit one who lives beside or fre- 
quents bays and fiords; hence, one who 
lurked in the bays and fiords and issued 
from them to plunder— v/A, a bay, and 
term, -ing, one who belongs to or is de- 
scended trom (r being the masc. ai’t.).] A 
rover or sea-i’obber belonging to one of the 
predatory bands of Northmen who infested 
the European seas during the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries. Viking has been fre- 
quently confounded with sea-king, but the 
latter was a man connected with a royal 
race, and who took by right the title of 
khig when he assumed the command of 
men, although only of a ship’s crew ; whereas 
Idle former name is applicable to any mem- 
ber of the rover bands. 

She was a prince's child, 

I but a wild. Longfelicw. 

Vll (vil), n. Same as Vill 
VUd,! vilde t (vild), a. An old form of Vile. 
It occurs frequently in the older editions of 
Shakspere. ‘Till ye have rooted all the 
relickes out of that vilde race.’ Swnser. 
Vile ( vTlX a. [ Fr. vil, vile, from L. vilis, worth- 
less, vile.] 1. Of small value; held In little 
esteem; low; base; mean; worthless; despic- 
able. ‘A poor man in vile raiment.’ Jam. 
ii. 2. 

I never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. Shak. 

2. Morally base or impure; depraved; bad; 
wicked; abject; villainous. 

Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile. Shak. 
Men sought to prove me vile 
Because I wish’d to give them greater minds. 

Tennysou. 

Hence the word is very frequently used as 
an epithet of opprobrium, contempt, dis- 
gust, or odium generally. ‘ ’Tis a vUe thing 
to die. ’ Shak. ‘ The vue blows and buffets 
of this world.’ Shak. 

But for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. Shak. 

In durance vile here must I wake and weep. Bums. 

VUedt (vild), a. [See Vild.] Vile; scurri- 
lous. 

He granted life to all except one, who had used viled 
speeches against King Edward. Sir y. Hayward. 

vilely (virii), adv. In a vile manner; 
basely ; meanly ; shamefully ; abjectly ; op- 
probriously; odiously; badly; wretchedly; 
worthlessly. ‘I tell this tale vilely.’ Shak. 

‘ His work so noble vilely bound up.’ Shak. 
The Volscians vilely yielded the town. Shak, 

VUeness (vfl'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being vile ; as, (a) baseness ; despicable- 
ness ; meanness ; contemptibleness ; worth- 
lessness. 

Considering the vileness of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durst ever venture to ask 
the potter, What dost thou make? Swift. 

(6) Moral or intellectual baseness ; deprav- 
ity; degradation; impurity; wickedness; 
sinfulness; extreme badness. 

We, sensible of our corruption and vileness, may be 
fearful and shy of coming near unto him. Barrow. 

VUiacO t (vll-i-i4'k6), n. [0. It. vigliacco, a 
villain.] A villain ; a scoundrel ; a coward. 
B. Jonson. 

VUiflcation (vil'i-fi-ka"shon), n. The act of 
vilifying or defaming. Dr. H. More. 

ViUfler (vil'i-fi-6r), n. One who defames or 
traduces. 

Vilify (vil'i-f^, v.t. pret. & pp. vilified; ppr. 
vilifying. [L. vilifico—vUie, vile, and facio, 
to make.] 1. To make vile; to debase; to 
degrade. [Rare.] 

Their Maker’s image 

Forsook them, when themselves they viMed 
To serve ungovern'd api>ctitc. Milton. 

2. To attempt to degrade by slander; to de- 
fame; to traduce. 

Many passions dispose us to depress and vilify the 
merit of one rising in the esteem of mankind. Addison. 

Syn. To defame, traduce, asperse, calumni- 
ate, slander. 

VUiMnd fviri-pend), v.t. [L. vilipendo, to ’ 
hold in slight eateem- vilis, wortliless, and 
pendo, to weigh, to value, to esteem.] To 
express a disparaging or mean opinion of ; 
to slander; to vilffy; to treat slightingly or 
contemptuously. ‘ volatility which is im- 
patient of or vilipends the conversation and 
advice of seniors. ’ Sir W. Scott. 

On George's intercourse with Amelia he put an 
instant veto, menacing the youth with maledictions If 
he broke his commands, and vilipending- the poor 
innocent girl as the basest and most artful of vixens. 

Thackeray. 
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VlUpendency t (vil-l-pen'den-si), n. Dls- 
esteem; slight Bp. Haeket. 

VHlIy t (vil'i-tl), n. Vileness; baseness. 

The comedians wore these (socks) to represent the 
vili(y of the persons they represented. Bp. JCennet. 

VIU (vil), n. [O. Fr. ville, a village, L. villa, 
a country house, a farm.] A small collec- 
tion of houses; also, a manor; a parish; the 
outpart of a parish. Wharton. (See ViL- 
LAOE.) In old writings mention is made of 
entire-vills, demi-vUls, and hamlets. 

Hence they were called villeins or inhab- 
itants of the vill or district. Brougham. 

Villa (viHa), n. [L. villa, a country seat, a 
country house, a farm, a villa, a contr. of 
vicula, from viem, a village. See VICIN- 
AGE, Villain.] a country seat; a country 
residence, usually of some size and preten- 
sion; a rural or suburban mansion. 

Village (vil'laj), n. [Fr. village, from L. 
villa. See Villa.] 1. A small assemblage 
of houses, less than a town or city, and 
larger than a hamlet. 

A walled town is more worthier than a village. Shak. 

The word is often used adjectively =of, per- 
taining. or belonging to a village ; hence, 
sometimes, rustic. 

The early village cock 

Hath twice done salutation to the morn. Shak. 
Some village Hampden, that witli dauntless breast, 
"The little tyrant of his fields withstood. Gray. 

2. In law, sometimes a manor; sometimes 
a whole parish or subdivision of it; most 
commonly an outpart of a parish consist- 
ing of a few houses separate from the rest. 
Called also a VUX. 

Villager (viTlaj-6r), n. An inhabitant of a 
village. 

Brutus had rather be a villager 
Thau to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under such hard conditions. Shak. 

Villageiyi (vinaj-^r-l), n. A district of vil- 
lages. ‘ The maidens of the villagery. ’ Shak. 
Villain (vil'lan or vUTan), n. [0. Fr. villain, 
villein, vilein. Mod. Fr. vilain, from L.L. vil- 
lantis, a farm-servant, from villa, a country 
house. See Villa.] 1. A member of the lowest 
class of unfree persons during the preva- 
lence of the feudal system; a feudal serf. 
In respect to their lords or owners the vil- 
lains had no rights, except that the lord 
might not kill or maim them, or ravish the 
females; they could acquire or hold no pro- 
perty against their lord's will; they were 
obliged to perform all the menial services 
he demanded; and the cottages and plots 
of land they occupied were held merely at 
his will. In respect, however, of other 
persons besides their lord they had the 
rights and privileges of freemen. Villains 
were either (a) regardant, or (6) in gross. 
In the former case they were annexed to 
the soil (adscripti or adscriptitii glebce), be- 
longing to a manor as fixtures, passing with 
it when it was conveyed or inherited; they 
could not be sold or transferred as persons 
separate from the land. In the latter case 
they were not affixed to a manor, but be- 
longed personally to their lord, who could 
sell or transfer them at will In this sense 
spelled also Villein. Hence— 2. An ignoble 
base-bom person generally; a boor, peasant, 
or clown. 

Pour the blood of the villain in one basin, and 
the blood of the gentleman in another, what differ- 
ence shall here be proved? Bacon. 

3. A man extremely depraved, and capable 
or guilty of great crimes; a vile, wicked 
person ; a scoundrel, knave, rascal, or rogue, 
such as a murderer, robber, incendiary, 
ravisher, seducer, <&c. 

One ntay smile, and smile, and be a villain. Shak. 

A Sometimes used with the force of a term 
of endearment. 

Svteet villain ! mostdear’stl mycollopl Shak. 

Villain (vil'lan or vllTan), a. Appropriate 
to a villain or slave; servile; base. * VUlavi 
bonds and despot sway.' Byron. 
Villainize,t v.t See Villanize. 
VillainoUB (vil'lan-us). a. 1. Suited to, 
like, or pertaining to a villain; very wicked 
or depraved; extremely vile. 

There is nothing but roguery to be found in vil- 
lainous man, Shak. 

2. Proceeding from extreme wickedness or 
depravity; as, a villainous action.— 8. Piti- 
ful; sorry; mean; vile; wretched. • Villain- 
ous saltpetre.’ Shak. ‘A villainous trick 
of thine eye.’ SAa*. — Used adverbially: 
’Foreheads viZIatnouf low.’ Shak. Spelled 
also Villanous.— Villainous judgment. See 
Villbnous, 
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VUlainoualy (vlllan-us-li), ode. In a vil- 
lainous manner; as, (a) wickedly; de- 
pravedly ; basely, (b) Sorrily ; wretchedly; 
meanly. Spelled also Villanously. Shak. 
VillainouaneBB (vil'lan-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being villainous; base- 
ness: extreme depravity. 

Villldxiy (vil'lan-i), n. 1. The quality of 
bein^llainous; the qualities characteristic 
of a villain; extreme depravity; atrocious 
wickedness ; as, the villainy of the thief or 
the robber; the villainy of the seducer. 

The commendation is not in his wit, but in his vil- 
lainy. Shak. 

2.t Foul language or discourse; disgraceful 
or obscene speech. Barrow.—^. A crime; 
an action of deep depravity. [In this sense 
the word has a plural.] 

Such villainies roused Horace into wrath. 

Dry den. 

Spelled also Villany. 

Vlllakin (vil'la-kin), n. 1. A little villa. 

1 wish you had a little villakin in this neighbour- 
hood. Swift. 

2. A little village. 

VillaiL (vil'lan), n. A villain or villein. 
Villajia.ge (villan-aj), n. i. The state of a 
villain or villein; base servitude. See ViL- 
LENAGE.— 2.t Baseness; infamy. ‘Infamy 
and villanage are thine.’ Dryden. See Vil- 
lainy. 

Villanette (vil-lan-et'), n. [Dim. of villa.] 
A small villa or residence. 

Villanize, t Villainizet ( viHan-iz ), v. t To 
debase; to degrade; to defame; to revile. 

Were virtue by descent, a noble name 

Could never villanize his father's fame. Dryden. 

VUlanlzer t (vinan-iz-Sr), n. One who vil- 
lanizes. 

Villanous (vil'lan-us), a. Same as Villain- 
ous. 

Villany (vil'lan-i), n. Villainy (which see). 
ViUfiLTBia (vil-lar'si-a), 71 . [After Dr. Villars, 
a French botanist.] A genus of aquatic or 
marsh plants, nat. order Gentianacese. 
They inhabit all parts of the world, and are 
elegant plants when in blossom. One 
species, v. nymphceoides, a floating plant, 
is a native of Europe, and is found In Great 
Britain in rivers and still waters, although 
rare. It is a beautiful plant, resembling a 
water-lily in habit, with large yellow-fringed 
flowers, easllv cultivated. 

VillatlC (vil-lat'lk), a. [L. villaticus, per- 
taining to a farm or villa. See Villa. ] Per- 
taining to a farm. 'Tame villatic fowl.’ 
Milton. 

Villein (viHen), n. A feudal tenant of the 
lowest class, who held his lands in villenage. 
See Villain, 1. 

Villein (vil'len), a. Of or pertaining to a 
villein or villenage. — Villein services, in 
feudal law, base, but certain and determined, 
services performed in consideration of the 
tenure of land. — Villein socage, a species of 
tenure of lands held of the king by certain 
villein or base services. See VILLENAGE. 
Villenage, Villeinage (vii'ien-aj), n. [See 
Villain ] a tenure of lands and tenements 
by base services. It was originally founded 
on the servile state of the occupiers of the 
soil, who were allowed to hold portions of 
land at the will of their lord, on condition 
of performing base and menial services. 
Where the service weis base in its nature, 
and undefined as to time and amount, the 
tenure received the name of pure villenage, 
but where the service, although of a base 
nature, was certain and defined, it was 
called privileged villenage, and sometimes 
villein socage. It frequently happened that 
lands held in villenage descended in unin- 
terrupted succession from father to son, 
until at length the occupiers or villeins be- 
came entitled, by prescription or custom, 
to hold their lands against the lord so long 
as thev performed the required services. 
And although the villeins themselves ac- 
quired freedom, or their land came into the 
possession of freemen, the villein services 
were still the condition of the tenure, ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor. These 
customs were preserved and evidenced by 
the rolls of the several courts-baron, in 
which they were entered, or kept on foot 
by the constant immemorial usage of the 
several manors In which the lands lay. 
And as such tenants had nothing to show 
for their estates but the entries into those 
rolls, or copies of them authenticated by 
the steward, they at last came to be called 
teruLnts by copy of court -roll, and their 
tenure a copy-hold. 

It U difficult to say whether England owes more to 
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the Roman Catholic religion or to the Reformation. 
For the amalgamation of races and for the abolition 
of vitlenage, she is chiefly indebted to the influence 
which the priesthood in the middle ages exercised 
over the laity. Macaulay. 

VillenouB (virien*u8), a. Of or pertaining 
to a yWXQixx. — Villenoua judgment, in law, a 
iudgment which deprived one of his lex 
libera, whereby he was discredited and dis- 
abled as a Juror or witness; forfeited his 

? 'oods and cnattels and lands for life; wasted 
he lands, razed the houses, rooted up the 
trees, and committed his body to prison. 
Wharton. 

Vim (vil'li), n. pi. [PI. of L. villus, hair.] 

1. In anat. fine small fibres, resembling a 
covering of down or the pile of velvet, as on 
the internal coat of the intestinal canal. — 

2. In hot. long, straight, and soft hairs, cov- 
ering the fruit, flowers, and other parts of a 
plant. 

Villlform (virii-form), a. [L. villus, shaggy 
hair, and forma, shape.] Having the form 
or character of villi; resembling the plush 
or pile of velvet; as, the villiform teeth of 
the perch and other fishes. 

Vllloalty (vil-los'l-ti), n. The state of being 
villous, or covered with long smooth hairs. 
Villous, Villose (vil'lus, vinos), a. [L. m7- 
losus, from villus, hair.] Abounding with 
villi; having the surface covered with fine 
hairs or woolly substance ; nappy; shaggy; 
rough; as, a villous membrane. The villous 
coat of the stomach and Intestines is the 
inner mucous membrane, so called from the 
innumerable villi or fine fibrils with which 
its internal surface is covered. 

Vim (vim), n. [L. acc. of vis, strength.] 
Vigour; energy; activity. [Colloq.] 

Vimen (vi'men), n. [L.] In a long and 
flexible shoot of a plant. 

Viminal (vim'i-nal), a. [From L. vimen, 
viminis, a twig, from vieo, to weave, to 
plait.] Pertaining to twigs; consisting of 
twigs; producing twigs. 

Vimineous (vi-min'e-us), a. [L. vimineus, 
from vimen, a twig. See above. ] Made of 
twigs or shoots. ‘ The hiye’ svirnttieous dome.’ 
Prior. [Rare. ] 

Vina (v6'na), n. An Indian seven-stringed 
guitar, with a long finger-board provided 
with about twenty movable frets, and hav- 
ing a gourd attached to each end. Spelled 
also Veena. 

Vinaoeous (vi-na'shus), a. [L. vinaceus, 
from vinum, wine.] 1. Belonging to wine 
or grapes.— 2. Of the colour of wine; as, a 
vinaceous red colour. 

Vinaigrette (vin-a-gret'), n. [Fr., from vin- 
aigre, vinegar.] 1. A small box of gold, 
silver, &c., with perforations on the top, 
for holding aromatic vinegar contained in a 
sponge, or smelling-salts. It is used like a 
smelling-bottle. The name is also given to 
a smelling-bottle containing aromatic vine- 

? ar.— 2. A vinegar sauce. [Rare.]— 3. A small 
wo-wheeled vehicle to be drawn like a 
bath-chair by a boy or man. Simmonds. 
[Rare.] 

YlnainroUB (vln'ag-rus), a. Sour like vine- 
gar; nence, crabbed, peevish, or ill-tem- 
pered. Carlyle. 

VlnatlCO (vi-nat'i-k6), n. [Perhaps from Sp. 
vinatico, vinaceous. from its colour.] A 
coarse mahogany obtained from Persea in- 
dica, which grows in Madras. Spelled also 
Venatica. 

Vincentian (vin-sen'shl-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Saint Vincent de Paul; specifi- 
cally, applied to certain religious associa- 
tions founded by him, the best known of 
wliich is the Vincentian Coiigregation, an 
association of secular priests to promote the 
education of the clergy, preach to the poor, 
<fec. 

Vlnoetozioum (vin-se-tok'si-kumX n. [L. 
vinco, to conquer, and toxicum, poison.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Asclepiadacece. 
V. offieinale inhabits the south of Europe. 
It is emetic and purgative, and is an old 
antidote to poisons. 

Vlnoit>le (vfn'si-bl), a. [From L. vinco, to 
conquer. See Victor.] Capable of being 
vanquished, conquered or subdued; con- 
^erable. 'Not vincible in spirit.' SirJ. 

VlaoiUeneBs, Vludbllity (vin'si-bi-nes, 
vin-si-bU'i-ti ), n. The state or quality of 
being vincible; capability of being con- 
quered; conquerableness. ' The vineibility j 
of such a love.’ Eiehardton. 

Vlnoturet (vlngk'tflr), n. [L. vinctura, from 
vindo, vinotum, to bind.] A binding. 
Vlnonliim (yin£pkfi-lum), n. [ L. , from vincio, 
to bind.] 1. A bond of union; a bond or 


tie. —Divorce a vinculo matrimonii, in law, 
an entire release from the bond of matri- 
mony, with leave to marry again.-— 2. In alg. 
a character in the form of a line or stroke 
drawn over a quantity when it consists of 
several terms, in order to connect them to- 
gether as one quantity and show that they 
are to be m ultiplied or divided, &c., together: 
thus, a-hbxe, indicates that the sum of a 
and b is to be multiplied by c ; whereas the 
expression without this character would in- 
dicate simply that h is to be multiplied by c, 
and the product added to a. 

Vindemlal (Vln-de'mi-al), a. [L. vindemi- 
alis, from vtndemia, vintage, from vinum, 
wine, and demo, to take away.] Belonging 
to a vintage or grape harvest. Bailey. 
Vlndemiate (vin-do'mi-at), v.i. [L. vinde- 
mio, vindemiatum. See Vindemial.] To 
gather the vintage. [Rare ] 

Now vindemtatc . . . towards the expiration of 
this month. Evelyn. 

Vindemlatlon ('vin-de'mi-a"shon), n. The 
operation of gathering grapes. Bailey. 
Vindemlatriz (vin-de'mi-at-riks), n. A star 
of the third magnitude in the constellation 
Virgo. 

VlndlcabUlty (vin'di-ka-bll'T-tl), n. The 
quality of being vindicable, or capable of 
support or Justification. Clarke. 
Vlndloable (vln'di-ka-bl), a. That may be 
vindicated. Justified, or supported; justifi- 
able. 

Vindicate (vin'di-kftt),e.f. pret. & pp. vindi- 
cated; ppr. vindicating. [L. vindico, vindi- 
catum, to lay claim to, to avenge or revenge, 
from vindex, vindicis, one who lays claim. 
From this word comes the -venge of avenge, 
revenge.] 1. To assert a right to; to fay 
claim to; to claim. [Rare.] 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 

The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 

Pope. 

2. To defend with success; to prove to be 
Just or valid. ‘To vindicate a claim.’ Roget. 

3. To defend or support against an enemy; 
to maintain the cause or rights of; to deliver 
from wrong, oppression, or the like; as, to 
vindicate our rights. 

Arise and vindicate 

Thy glory, free thy people from their yoke. Milton. 
He deserves much more 
That vindicates his country from a tyrant 
Than he th.at saves a citizen. Massinger, 

4. To support or maintain as true or correct, 
against denial, censure, or objections; to de- 
fend; to Justify. 

I.aug'h where we must, be candid where wc can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 
When the re.spondent denies any proposition, the 
opponent must vindicate it IVatts. 

6 t To avenge; to punish; to retaliate. ‘To 
vindicate and punish infidelity.' Bacon. 
‘And vindicate on Athens thy disgrace.’ 
Dryden. 

Vindication (vin-di-ka'shon), n. [L. vindi- 
catio, vindicationis, irom vindico. See Vin- 
dicate] The act of vindicating, or the 
state of being vindicated ; os, (a) a Justifi- 
cation against denial or censure, or 'against 
objections or accusations. 

This is no vindication of her conduct. Broome. 

(b) The act of supporting by proof or legal 
process; the proving of anything to be just; 
as, the vindication of a title, claim, or right. 

(c) Defence from wrong or oppression, by 
force or otherwise; maintenance of a cause 
■against an assailant or enemy; as, the vin- 
dication of the rights of man; the vindication 
of our liberties or the rights of conscience. 

If one proud man injure or oppress an humble man 
it is a tliousand to one another undertakes his n.-»tron- 
age, defence, and vindication. Sir M. Hale. 

Vindicative (vin-di-k&'tiv), a. 1. Tending to 
vindicate.— 2. t Vindictive; revengeful. 

He, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative than jealous love, Shak. 

Vindlcatlveness t (vin'dl-ka-tiv-nes), n. 
Vindictiveness. 

Vindicator (vin'di-kftt-6r), n. One who vin- 
dicates; one who Justifies or maintains; one 
who defends. ‘ A Jealous vindicator of Ro- 
man liberty.’ Dryden. 

Vindicatory (vln'dl-ka-to-ri),o. 1. Tending 
to vindicate: lustiflcatory.— 2. Punitory; in- 
flicting punishment; avenging. 

The aflUctions of Job were no vindicatory punish- 
ments. BramhaU. 

Vlndlotlvo (vln-dik'tiv), a. [Short for vin^ 
dieative, ^dictive, the form being influ- 
enced by L. vindicia, revenge, punisbment, 


of same origin ] Revengeful; given to re- 
venge. 

I am vindictive enough to repel force by force. 

Dryden. 

Vindictively (vin-dik’tiv-li), adv. In a vin- 
dictive manner; by way of revenge; revenge- 
fully. 

Vindictiveness (vin-dik'tlv-nes). n. The 
state or quality of being vindictive; revenge- 
ful spirit; revengefulness. Sir M. Hale. 
Vine (vin), n. [O.Fr. vine, a vine, which 
seems to have been modified from the regu- 
lar form vigne by the influence of vin, wine; 
Mod.Fr. vigne, a vine; from L. vinea, a vine, 
from vineus, adj. from vinum, wine. See 
Wine.] l. A well-known climbing plant 
with a woody stem, producing the grapes of 
commerce. It is of the genus Vitis, and of 
numerous varieties. See vitis. —2. The long 
slender stem of any plant that trails on the 
ground, or climbs and supports itself by 
winding round a fixed object, or by seizing 
any fixed thing with its tendrils or claspers; 
as, the hop vitve; the vines of melons, Ac. 
[Provincial English and American.] 
Vinealt (vi'ne-al), a. Relating to or con- 
sisting of vines, ‘ plantations.’ Sir 

T. Browne. 

Vine-clad (vin'klad), a. Clad or covered 
with vines. Tennyson. 

Vlned (vind), a. Having leaves like those 
of the vine ; ornamented with vine leaves. 

‘ Wreathed,and vined, and figured columns.’ 
Wotton. 

Vine-disease (vin’diz-ez), n. A disease af- 
fecting the vine ; more particularly, (a) a 
disease resulting from the presence of a 
parasitic microscopic fungus, Oidium Tuck- 
eri, which first showed itself In an English 
hothouse in 1845, and in a few years spread 
itself over France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, appearing in its most virulent 
form in Madeira, the wine-crop of which it 
practically annihilated for a time. The dis- 
ease manifests itself by the development of 
the fungus over the leaves or shoots as well 
as over the berries themselves, covering the 
affected parts with a white powdery-looking 
net-work of beaded fibres. Growth is soon 
arrested, and decay or drying up, accom- 

S anied with an offensive smell, follows, 
ulphur is said to be a reliable remedy. 
(5) A disease due to the invasion of the para- 
sitic Insect Phylloxera vastatrix, wnich, 
making its first appearance near Avignon 
in France in 1866, spread over in less than 
ten years a great part of the richest vine- 
growing regions of that country, almost 
entirely destroying the crops in several dis- 
tricts. When the Phylloxera attacks a vine 
the rootlets exhibit peculiar swellings, and 
the insects multiply so rapidly as soon to 
overrun all the roots, and by absorbing 
nourishment from the plant reduce it to a 
totally exhausted state. No certain remedy 
has as yet been discovered against this evil. 
Many other fungous and insect parasites at- 
tack the vine, but with far less destructive 
effects. 

Vine - dresser (vln'dres-^r), 7i. One who 
dresses, trims, prunes, and cultivates vines. 
Vlne-fretter (vin'fret-6r), n. A small in- 
sect that injures ■ vines, the Aphis vitis. 
Called also Vine-grub. 

Vinegar (viu'e-g6r), n. [Fr. vinaigre, from 
vin, L. vinum, wine, and aigre, sour, L. acer, 
sharp, sour.] 1. Dilute and impure acetic 
acid, obtained by the vinous fermentation. 
In wine countries it is obtained from the 
acetous fermentation of inferior wines, but 
in this country it is usually procured from 
ail infusion of malt which has previously 
undergone the vinous fermentation. Vinegar 
may also be obtained from strong beer, by 
the fermentation of various fruits, or of a 
solution of sugar mixed with yeast; in short, 
all liquids which are capable of the vinous 
fermentation may be made to produce vine- 
gar. 120 parts of water, 12 of brandy, 8 of 
brown sugar, 1 of tartar, and i of sour dough, 
if left for some weeks in a warm place, 
^eld a strong and pleasant vinegar. All 
the above vinegars yield by distillation a 
purer and somewhat weaker acetic acid, 
called distilled vinegar.— Radical vinegar, 
a more concentrated solution of acetic acid, 
obtained by distilling 8 parts of dry pow- 
dered acetate of soda with 97 of oil of 
vitriol, as pure and concentrated as possible. 
This vinegar, holding camphor and essential 
oils in solution, constitutes the aromatic 
vinegar of the shops.— Wood vinegar, an im- 
pure aoetio acid obtained by the distillation 
of wood: called also Pyroligneous Acid. Com- 
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man and diBtilled vinegar are used in phar- 
macy for preparing many remedies, and 
extemallv in medicine, in the form of lo- 
tions. The use of vinegar as a condiment 
is universal. It is likewise the antiseptic 
ingredient in pickles.— 2. Anything really 
or metaphorically sour; sourness of temper. 
--Vinegar qf leadf a liquor formed by di- 
gesting ceruse or litharge with a sufficient 
quantity of vinegar to dissolve it. 

Vmegar (vin'e-gdr), v.t. l. To make into 
vinegar, or to make sour like vinegar. 

Hoping that he hatli viue^ared his .senses 
As ne was bid. B. yonsott. 

2. To applyvinegar to; to pour vinegar over; 
also, to mix with vinegar. Dickens. 
Vllli^gar-cruet(vin'e-g6r-kr6-et), n. A small 
glass bottle for holding vinegar. 
^I^egar-eel(vin'e-g6r-el),n. TheAnguiUnla 
aeeti, a minute species of nematoid worm 
frequently found in vinegar. 
Vbl6garette(vin'e-g6r-et), n. A vinaigrette. 
See VINAIGRETTE, 1. 

And at partinjf I gave my dear Harry 
A beautiful vtne^arette. Thackeray. 

Vinegar-plant (vin'e-g6r-plant), n. A pe- 
culiar state of the Penicillium glaueum, a 
fungus found on decaying substances, and in 
fluids in a state of acetiflcation. It forms a 
flocculent mass, which is tough and crust- 
like or leathery. A small piece of this when 
immersed in a mixture of sugar or treacle 
and water produces a rather insipid kind of 
vinegar. 

Vinegar-yard (vin'e-g6r-yftrd), n. A yard 
where vinegar is made and kept. Simmonds. 
Vine -grub (vin'grub), n. Same as Vitie- 
fret ter. 

Vine-mildew (vin'mil-du), n. A fungus of 
the genus Oidium (0. Tuckeri), very destruc- : 
tive to vines. See Oidium, Vine-disease, 
Vinert (vin'er), n. 1. An orderer or trimmer 
of vines. — 2. A member of the vintners’ 
company. Marvell. 

Vinery (vin'6r-i),n. l.t A vineyard. Fahyan. 

2. A kind of greenhouse where vines are 
cultivated, and grapes ripened by artificial 
heat from stoves and flues. 

Vinewt (vin'u), n. Mouldiness Holland. 
Vinewed, + Vinnewed t ( vin ' ud ), a. [A 
form of jlnewed, also written /enow^ed, from 
A. Sax. fynegian, to become musty, from 
musty.] Mouldy; musty. 'Speak then 
thou vinewedst leaven. * Shak. 
^^ewednesBt ( vin ' ud-nes ), n. The state 
or quality of being vinewed or mouldy; 
mustiness; raouldiness. 

Vineyard (vin'yard), n. [Vine and yard.] 
A plantation of vines producing grapes ; 
literally, an inclosure or yard for vines. 
Vingt-un (vaht-iili), n. fFr., twenty-one.] 
A popular game at cards, depending on the 
number of pips on the cards dealt out, or 
the esteemed value of the cards. The object 
is to get as near as possible to the number 
twenty-one without exceeding it. 

ViniO (vin'ik), a. [L. vinum, wine.] Of or 
^rtaining to wine or alcohol; as, vintcacid. 
VinlllEUSteur (vln-i-fak't6r), n. [Fr., wine- 
maker.] A contrivance for collecting the 
alcoholic vapours that escape during the 
process of vinous fermentation. The vini- 
facteur, which is a cap on the vat surrounded 
by cold water, collects, condenses, and re- 
turns them to the must. 

VlnifersB (vl-nif'er-g), n. . [L. tfinum, wine, 

and /ero, to bear.] Same as Vitaeece. 
Vinnewed. See Vinewed. 

Vinnyt (vin'i), a. [A. Sax. fynig, musty. 
See Vinewed.] Mouldy; musty. Malone. 
Vinolenoyt (vin'o-len-si), n. [L. vinolentia, 
from vinurn, wine.] Drunkenness; wine- 
bibbing. 

Vlnolentt ( vln'o-lent ), a. [L. vinolentus, 
from vinum, wina] Given to wine; full of 
wine. Chaucer. 

Vlnometer (vI-nom'et-6r), n. [L. vinum, 
wine, and Qr. metron, measure. ] A form of 
hydrometer for measuring the strength of 
wine. 

Vin-ordlnalre (vah-or-de-nar), n. fFr., or- 
dinary wine.] A cheap claret much dnmk 
in France. 

ViZUMie (vin^ds), a. Same as Vinous. 
Vinosity (vl-noi'i-ti), n. State or quality of 
being vinous. 

VinoUB (vin'us), a. [L. vinosus, from vinum, 
wine.] Having the qualities of wine; per- 
taining to wine; vinose; as, a vinous taste; 
a vinous flavour. — Vinous fermentation. See 
Fermentation. 

Vinquioh (vinglkwlsh), n. A state ofpinlag 
or lanmiishing; a disease in sheep. Written 
also VanguiM. 


Vint (Vint), v.e. [From vintage.] To gather 
at the vintage; to manufacture or make 
from the vintage. [Colloq.] 

I wouldn’t give a straw for the best wine that ever 
was vifiteei, after It had lain here a couple of years. 

Troliope. 

Vintage (vin't&J), n. [Rather suggested b^ 
such words as vintner, L.L. vimtor, vinx- 
tarius, one who has charge of wines, from 
L. vinum, wine, than taken directly from Fr. 
vendange, vintage, from L. vindemia, the 
vintage— emtim, wine, and demo, to take 
away.] 1. The produce of the vine for the 
season; as, vintage is abundant.— 2. Xhe time 
of gathering the crop of grapes. 

Sweet is the vintape, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth, 

Purple and gushing. Byron. 

8. The wine produced by the crop of grapes 
in one season.— 4. Wine in general. 

Whom they with meats and vintage of the best 
And milk and minstrel melody entertain'd. 

Tennyson. 

Vintage! (vin'taj), v.t. To crop or gather, 
as grapes, at the vintage. 

I humbly beseech his majesty that these royal 
boughs of forfeiture may not be vintagect or cropped 
by private suitors. Bacon. 

Vintager (vin'taj-Ar), n. One who gathers 
the vintage. 

Vintaging (vin'taj-ing), 7i. The act of ga- 
thering in a crop of grapes. 

Vintner (vint'n6r), n. (O.E. vintener, vinu 
ter, O.Fr. vinetier, from L.L. vinitarius, from 
L. vinum, wine. See Vintage.] One who 
deals in wine; a wine -seller; a licensed 
victualler. 

Vintnery (vint'n6r-i), n. The trade or oc- 
cupation of a vintner. Carlyle. 

Vintry (vint'ri), n. A place where wine is 
stored or sold. 

In this neighbourhood was the great house called 
the vintrie, with vast wine-vaults beneath. Pennant. 

Viny (vin'i), a. Belonging to vines; pro- 
ducing vines; abounding in vines. ‘ Baiae’s 
viny coast. ' Thomson. 

Viol (vi'ol), n. (Fr. vUile, a viol; It. viola, 
Pr. vxola, viula, M.L vitula, vidula, a viol or 
similar stringed instrument. Diez takes the 
word from L. vitulari, to be Joyful, to cele- 
brate a festival. Fiddle may nave the same 
origin. See Fiddle.] An ancient musical 
instrument of much the same form as the 
violin, but having the belly and back flat, 
and with larger bends in the sides than that 
instrument. It may be considered as the 
parent of our modem instruments of the 
violin kind. The viol was a stringed instru- 
ment with frets, and played on by a bow. 
There were three sorts, treble, tenor, and 
bass, each having from three to six strings, 
which were tuned in fourths and tliirds. 



Viol da gamba —From Harleian MS. 

The treble viol was somewhat larger than 
our violin, and the music for it was written 
in the treble clef. The tenor viol was about 
the same length and breadth as the modem 
tenor violin, but thicker In the body, and 
the music for It was in the mean or C clef. 
The dimensions of the bass viol were much 
the same as those of the violoncello, and 
the music for it was written in the bass clef. 
The smaller viols were called viol da braccio, 
from being held by the arm; the larger, viol 
da gamba, from being placed between the 
legs. The viol da gamba held Its place 
longer than the smaller viols, but at last 
gave way to the vlolonoelJo.— viol d* amort, 
an obsolete instmment of the violin family. 
In addition to five or seven catgut stringy 


the same number of metal strings, tuned in 
unison, were placed under the flnger-board. 
which, by the production of sympathetlo 
sound, gave a peculiar quality of tone to the 
instmment.— Kioto pomposa, a species of 
viol da gamba, invented by Bach, having 
five strings, the four lower of which were 
tuned like the violoncello in fifths, and the 
fifth string was tuned to E. 

Viola (vi'o-la), n. [It] A large kind of 
violin, to which the part between the second 
violin and the bass is generally assigned. It 
has four catgut strings, of which the third 
and fourth are covered with silver wire. It 
is tuned C (in the second space of the bass 
staff), D, A. G, reckoning upwards, and is an 
octave higtier in pitch than the violoncello, 
and a fifth lower than the violin. It is 
called also tenor violin, and alto viola, from 
the music being written for It in the alto 
clef. - Viola di Bardone. Same as Barytone. 
— Viola pomposa. See under Viol. 

Viola (vi'o-la), n. [L ] The violet, an ex- 
tensive genus of plants, the type of the nat. 
order ViolaceeB, common to both hemi- 
spheres. The species are exceedingly nu- 
merous; they are elegant low herbs, for the 
most part perennial, rarely annual. The 
violets are favourite flowers in all northern 
and temperate climates, and many of them 
are among the first to make their appear- 
ance in the spring. The greatest favourites 
are the varieties of the V. odorata, or com- 
mon sweet violet, and of V. tricolor, the 
pansy, or heart's -ease, V. odorata being 
especially esteemed for its fragrance and 
early appearance. The roots of several spe- 
cies of viola were formerly used in medi- 
cine. They contain a bitter alkaloid (vio- 
lin, which see), which acts as an emetic and 
purgative. 

Vlolable (vl'5-la-bl), a. [L. violabilis. See 
Violate.] Capableof being violated, broken, 
or injured. 

Vlolaoem (vl-S-la'sS-S), n.ul. A nat. order 
of polypetalous exogens, having the genus 
Viola for its type. The species are herbs, 
shmbs, or undershrubs, generally with al- 
ternate, simple leaves, furnished with sti- 
pules. The ttowers are usually irregular, 
pedunculate, erect or drooping, axillary, 
solitary, or numerous. The order is divided 
into two tribes, Vloleao and Alsodineae. 
Violete chiefly consist of European, Siberian, 
and American plants; Alsodineio are South 
American and African plants. The roots of 
all the Violacea) appear to be more or less 
emetic, a property which is strongly pos- 
sessed by tne South American species. 
Violaceous (vi-o-la'shus), a. [L. violaceus, 
from viola, a violet] Resembling violets in 
colour. 

Violascent (vl-o-las'sent), a. Approaching 
a violet in colour; violescent. 

Violate (vi'd-iat), v.t. pret. & pp. violated; 

{ )pr. violdti7ig. [L. violo, violatum, to vlo- 
ate; akin to vis, force.] 1. To treat roughly 
and injuriously; to handle so as to harm or 
hurt; to do violence to; to outrage. Milton. 
2. To break in ujwn; to interrupt; to disturb. 
‘It seems to violate sleep.’ Milton. ‘To 
know what known will violate thy peace.' 
Pope. — S. To desecrate ; to dishonour ; to 
treat with irreverence ; to profane or pro- 
fanely meddle with. ‘To violate the sacred 
fruit forbidden.’ Milton. 

Experience, manhood, honour ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. Shak. 

Oft have they violated 

The temple, oft the law, with foul affronts. Milton. 

4. To infringe; to sin against; to transgress, 
as a contract, law, promise, or the like, 
either by a positive act contrary to the pro- 
mise, (fee., or by neglect or non-fulfilment. 

‘ Makest the vestal violate her oath. ' Shak. 

' To violate the sacred trust of silence. ’ MU- 

t07l. 

Those reasonings by violating common sense tend 
to subvert every principle of rational belief Beattie. 

5. To ravish; to deflower by force; to com- 
mit rape on. Pnor.— S tn. To injure, out- 
rage, hurt, wrong, interrupt, disturb, in- 
fringe, transgress, profane, desecrate, de- 
flower, ravish. 

Violation (vl-O-l&'shon), n. 1. The act of 
violating, treating with violence, or Injur- 
ing.— 2. Interruption, as of sleep or peace. 
8. Desecration; act of irreverence; profana- 
tion or contemptuous treatment of sacred 
venerable things; as, the violation of a 
church, —4. Infringement; transgression; 
non-observance ; as, the violation of law or 
positive command; a violation of covenants, 
engagements, and promises; a violation of 
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-vows. * The wilful violation of oaths. ’ Hooker. 

5. Eavishment; rape. ‘ If your pure maidens 
fall into the hand of hot and forcing vMa- 
tion. ’ Shak. 

Violative (vi'd-l&t-iv). a. Violating; tend- 
ing to or causing violation. 

Violator (vi'6-l&t-6r), n, 1. One who vio- 
lates, injures, interrupts, or disturbs; as, a 
violator of repot e.— 2. One who infringes or 
transgresses; as, a violator of law.— 8. One 
who profaues or treats with irreverence; as, 
a violator of sacred things. — 1. A ravisher. 
Shak. 

Violence (vi'6-lens), n. [L. violenUa, from 
violens. See Violent.] 1. The quality of 
being violent; force; vehemence; intensity 
or strength of action or motion. ‘ Tom with 
the violence of this conflict.’ Milton. 

To be imprisoned in the viewless wind, 

And blown with restless violence about. Shah. 

2 Highly excited feeling or action; impetu- 
osity; vehemence; eagerness. 

Mark me with what violence she first loved the 
Moor, but for bragging and telling her fantastical 
lies. Shak. 

3. Injury done to anything which is entitled 
to respect, reverence, or observance ; pro- 
fanation; infringement; violation. 

We cannot without offering violence to all records, 
divine and human, deny an universal deluge. 

T. Burnet. 

4. Power exerted unjustly or without con- 
sent; unjust force; force employed against 
rights, laws, liberty, or the like; outrage; 
injury; hurt; attack; assault. ‘ Do violence 
to no man.' Mark iii. 14. ‘ To prevent the 
tyrant’s violence.' Shak.—b. Eavishment; 
rape. — To do violence 07i,t to attack; to 
murder. ‘ But, as it seems, did violence on 
herself.’ Shak.—To do violence to, to out- 
rage; to force; to Injure. 

Great discomfort to all men would follow the inroad 
made by a violent change in its distribution, because 
a violence ivonld be done to all men's feelings and 
habits of thinking. Brougham. 

Syn. Force, vehemence, fury, outrage, flerce- 
uess, violation, infraction, infringement, 
transgression. 

Violencet (vi'S-lens). v.t 1. To do violence 
to; to assault; to injure. ‘Nature mofe?ice(i.’ 
B. Jonson. — 2. To bring by violence; to 
compel. 

Our high court of justice, to which the loyal and 
the noble, the honest and the brave, were violenced 
by ambition and malice. Feltham. 

Violent (vi'd-lent), a. [L. violcm, violentie, 
from vie, strength; akin violate.] 1. Charac- 
terized by the exertion of force accompanied 
by rapidity; forcible and quick or sudden; 
impetuous; furious; as, a violent blow or 
shock; a violent conflict. ‘A violent cross 
wind from either coast.’ Milton. 

Violent fires soon burn out themselves. Shak. 

2. Produced, effected, or continued by force; 
accompanied by extraneous or unnatural 
force; unnatural. ‘ Vtofenf or shameful death 
their due reward.’ Milton. 

No violent state can be perpetual. T. Burnet. 

8. Acting or produced by unlawful, unjust, 
or improper force ; characterized by force 
or violence unlawfully exercised; outrage- 
ous; not authorized. ‘ Violent thefts,’ Shak. 

Sonje violent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. 

Shak. 

4. Unreasonably vehement; fierce; passion- 
ate; furious; malignant; as, a violent at- 
tack on the ministry; a violent philippic; a 
violent remonstrance. —6. t Enormous; ex- 
cessive; immense; huge; outrageous. 

Let this kiss 

Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shak. 

6. Severe; extreme; sharp; acute; as, vio- 
fene pains.— 7. Extorted; not voluntary. 

Vows made in pain are violent and void. Milton. 

— Violent presumption, in law, see Presump- 
tion,— Vioientpro/le*, in Scots 2au;,the pen- 
alty due by a tenant who forcibly or unwar- 
rantably retains possession after he ought 
to have removed. —Syn. Forcible, Impetuous, 
fierce, vehement, severe, outra^ous, bois- 
terous, turbulent, furious, passionate. 
VlOlentt (vi'6-lent), n. An assailant. 

Such violents shall not take heaven, but hell, by 
force. Dr. H. More, 

VlOlentt (vra-lent), v.t. To urge with vio- 
lence. Fuller. 

VlOlentt (vi'6-lent), v.i. To act or work with 
violence; to be violent. SfMk. 

Violent^ (vl'd-lent-li), odv. In a violent 
manner; by violence; by force; forcibly; ve- 
hemently: as, the wind blows violently. 

Temperately proceed to what you would 
•Thus violent^ redress. Shak. 


Vloler t (vl'6-14r), n. l. One skilled in play- 
ing on the viol.— 2. A violinist; a fiddler. 
One . . . stabs a vi^r . . . because he was sere- 
nading in the night-time with his fiddle. 

Fottntaifthall. 

VlolOBOent ( vl-d-les'sent), a. Tending to a 
violet colour; vioiascent. 

Violet (vi'd-letVn. [Fr.violet, violette, from L. 
viola, a violet. ] 1. The common name of the 
different species of the genus Viola. ‘ Daisies 
pied and violets blue.* Shak. 8ee Viola — 
2. A bluish purple colour or pigment like 
that of the violet. It is produced by a mix- 
ture of red and blue. Pairholt.—^. One of 
the primary colours or kinds of light, being 
the most refrangible of the coloured rays of 
the spectrum. SeeCOLOUR.— Fiolct noicd^r, 
staren reduced to a very fine powder, and 
scented with orris powder or other perfume : 
used for nursery and other purposes. 
Violet (vi'O-let), a. Having the colour of 
violet; dark blue inclining to red. 
Vlolet>8liall (vi O-let-snal), n. See Ianth* 

INA. 

Violet-wood (vi'6-let-wpd), n. See Kino- 

WOOI). 

Violin ( vl'6-lin ), n. [ It. violino, a dim. of 
viola. See Viol. ] A well-known stringed 
musical instrument, consisting of four cat- 
gut strings, the lowest of which is covered 
with silvered copper wire, stretched by 
means of a bridge over a hollow wooden 
body, and played with a bow ; a fiddle. It 
is considered the most perfect of musical 
instruments, on account of its capabilities 
of fine tone and expression, and of produc- 
ing all the tones in any scale in perfect tune. 
It forms with its cognates, the viola, violon- 
cello, and double-bass, the main element of 
all orchestras. The principal parts of the 
violin are the scroll or head, in which are 
placed the pins for tuning the strinpps ; the 
7ieck, which connects the scroll with the 
body, and to which is attached the linger- 
board, upon which the strings are stopped 
by the fingers of the left hand as it holds the 
neck in playing; the belly, over which the 
strings are stretched, and which has two 
/-shaped sound holes, one on each side; the 
back or under side; the hides or ribs, uniting 
the back and belly; the taiX'piece, to which 
the strings are fastened; and the bridge. 
The four strings of the violin are tuned at 
intervals of fifths, G, on the upper space of 
the bass staff, D, A, £ reckoning upwards. 
Every intermediate semitone in its ordinary 
compass of 8i octaves may be produced by 
stopping the strings, and the compass may 
be almost indefinitely extended upwards by 
the harmonics produced by touching the 
strings lightly. The violin can, to a limited 
extent, be made to produce harmony by 
sounding two or three strings together. In- 
struments of the violin kind are of groat 
antiquity. 

Violin (vi'd-liu), n. An emetic substance 
contained in all parts of the common violet. 
It has not been obtained pure, and is per- 
haps identical with emetin from ipecacu- 
anha. 

Viollne (vi'6-linl, n. A blue precipitate ob- 
tained by treating aniline with sulphuric 
acid and peroxide of lead. Called also Ani- 
line Violet. 

Violinist (vro-liu-ist), n. A person skilled 
in playing on a violin. 

Violist (vi'ol-ist), n. A player on the viol ; 
a violer. 

Violoncellist ( vi'd-lon-ser'ist or v6'6-lon- 
cherist), n. A performer on the violon- 
cello. 

Violoncello (vI'd-lon-sel"16 or ve'd-lon-chel"- 
10), n. [It., a dim. of violone.] A powerful 
and expressive bow instrument of the violin 
kind, held by the performer between the 
knees, and filling a place between the violin 
and double-bass, it has four strings, the 
two lowest covered with silver wire. It is 
tuned in fifths, C (on the second ledger-line 
below the bass-staff), Q, D, A reckoning up- 
wards, and is an octave lower than the viola 
or tenor violin. Its ordinary compass from 
C on the second ledger-line below extends 
to A on the second space of the treble, but 
soloists frequently play an octave higher. 
Violone (v6-0-10'nft),n. [It.] Same as Dotiftie- 
baes. 

Viper (vl'pdr), n. [Fr. vipire , from L. vipera, 
probably contracted from vivipera — vivua, 
alive, and pario, to bring forth, as bringing 
forth its young alive.] 1. A name correctly 
applicable to all the members of a family 
(viperidcs) of poisonous serpents, but In 
popular or common usage applied, gener- 


ally with an epithet, to only a few members 
of the family, as the common viper {Pelias 
berus, Vipera cemnunis of some naturalists), 



Head and Tail of Coiniuon Viper (PeUas bertts). 


the homed viper {Cerastes Hasselquistii), 
the plumed viper (Clotho comuta), and the 
deatn viper or death adder {Acanthophis 
tortor). The common viper is the only poi- 
sonous serpent which occurs in Britain, but 
it is not very common or very dangerous, 
except In very dry and warm parts of the 
country, and during the hot season. See 
ViPERiD.*!.— 2. A person or thing mischiev- 
ous or malignant. 

Where is that viper t bring the villain forth. Shak. 

Jenny, the vtper, made me a mocking curtsey and 
went. Tennyson. 

— Viper's bugloss. See EOHIUM.— Viper's 
grass. See SooRZONERA. 
Vlperid»(vl-perii-d6), n.p2. The vipers. One 
of the two families Into which the sub-order 
Viperina is divided, the members of which 
are distinguished from those of Crotalida 
by the absence of a pit between the eyes 
and the nostrils. Among the species are 
the common viper (PeUas hems) of Europe, 
the homed viper (Cerastes Hasselquistii) of 
North Africa, the puff-adder (Clotho arie- 
tans) of the Cape of Good Hope, the common 
asp (Vipera aspis), common in many parts 
of Europe, and the death adder or black 
snake (Acanthophis tortor) of Australia, 
whose bite is said to be sometimes fatal in 
a quarter of an hour. See Viper, PUFF- 
ADDER, Viperina, 

Viperina (vi-p6r-i'na), n. pi. One of the two 
sub-orders of Ophidia (snakes or sements), 
characterized by having only two perforated 
poison-fangs in the ui)per jaw, while in the 
Colubrina, the other sub-order, this jaw is 
furnished with solid teeth either with or 
without additional canallculated fangs. The 
lower jaw in the Viperina is well supplied 
with teeth, and both jaws are feeble. The 
scales of the abdomen are bold, broad, and 
arranged like overlapping bands. The head 
is large in proportion to the neck, and very 
wide behind, so that It has been not unaptly 
compared to the ace of spades. The hinder 
limbs are not seen. The sub-order Viperina 
comprises two families, Vlperides or vipers, 
and Crotalldre or rattlesnakes, the fonner 
being mostly confined to the Old World, 
while the latter are wholly American. This 
sub-family comprises some of the most ter- 
rible reptiles known. 

Vtoerine (yl'p6r-in), a. [L. viperinus. See 
Viper ] Pertaining to a viper or to vipers; 
as. viperinc snakes. 

Vipexlsll (vl'p^sr-ish), a. Somewhat viperous 
and malignant; inclining to the character 
of a viper. 

Viperous (vi'pSr-us), a. Having the quali- 
ties of a viper; malignant; venomous; as, a 
viperous tongue. 

Some viperous critic may bereave 

The opinion of thy worth for some defect. 

Daniel. 

Vlraglulan (vl-ra-jin'i-an), a. Having the 
qualities of a virago. [Eare.] 

The reinentbrance ol his old conversation among 
the viraginian trollops. Milton. 


Vlraglnlty (vi-ra-jin'i-ti), n. The qualities 
of a virago. [Eare.] 

Virago (ri-r&^gd), n. [L., a heroic maiden, a 
hertdne, a female warrior, from vir, a man. 
See Virile.] l, A woman of extraordinary 
stature, stren^h, and courage; a female who 
has the robust body and masculine mind of 
a man; a female warrior. Pope. Hence— 
2. A bold, impudent, turbulent woman ; a 
termagant: now the usual meaning. 

Vlret (vSr), n. [O.Fr. vire, an arrow for the 
cross-bow ; Sp. vira, a light kind of dart. See 
ViRETON.] A barbed arrow for the cross- 
bow; a quarrel. 

Virot (v6r), v.i. [See Veer.] To change di- 
rection; to turn about; to veer. Ssr P. 
Sidney. 

VlreUS^ (virie-li), n. [Fr. virelai-^virer, to 
turn, and lai, a song, a lay.] An ancient 
French song or short poem always in short 


oh, oAain: dh, So. loeA; g»gor i,>ob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fB, tften; th, fftin; w, tvig; wh, wftig; zh, azure.— See KlT. 
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liaes of seven or e^ht syllables, and wholly 
in two rhymes, with a refrain. ‘To which 
a lady sung a virelay . ' Dryden. 

Virent (vi'rent), a. [L. rirens, virentis, from 
vireo, to be green.] Qreen; verdant; fresh. 

In these, yet fresh and virent, they carve out the 
figfures of men and women. Sir T. Browne. 

Vireo ( vir'6-o ), n. [ L. vireo, a m'eenftnch. ] 
A genus of passerine singing birds belonging 
to the family Vireonidae. They are mostly 
confined to North America. 

VlreonldflB (vir-6-on'l-de), n. pi. A family of 
passerine birds of which Vireo is the type. 
The family, which is peculiar to America, is 
represented by seven genera and fifty spe- 
clea The members consist of moderate or 
small-sized singing birds. 

VireBCent (vl-res'sent),®. [L.vireacens.viree- 
centis, ppr. of vireeco, to grow green, Incept, 
verb from vireo, to be green. ] Slightly 
ween; beginning to be green. 

YiretOllt (vir'e-ton), n. [Fr. virer, to turn. 
See Veer.] A species of arrow or quarrel 
spirally winged with brass so as to give it a 
whirling motion when shot from the cross- 
bow. 

Vlrgaloo (vdr'ga-ltt), n. See Virqoleuse. 
Vlrgate (v6r'gRt}, a. [From L. virga, a rod. ] 
In oof. having the shape of a rod or wand ; 
as, a viiyate stem. 

Vlivate ( vSr'gat ), n. [ L. virga, a rod, in 
L.L. a measure of land, like our rod, pole, or 
percA.] A yardland (which see). 

Virgatdd (ver'gat-ed), a. Same as Virgate. 
Virget (v6rj), 71. A wand. B. Jonson. See 
Verge. 

Virgert (v6rj'6r), n. A verger. 
Vlrgllla(vfer-Jin-a),n. [A name ^ven to the 
genus by Lamarck in honour of Virgil, from 
the interest his Oeorgics possess for botan- 
ists. ] A genus of plants, nat. order Legu- 
minosse. The species are chiefly tropical. 
The roots of V. aurea, an Indian species, 
yield a yellow dye. V. lutea, of North Ame- 
rica, now more usually called Cladrastu 



Virgilia aurea (Cladrastis tinctoria). 

tinetoria, is an ele^t hardy shrub, fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens. The bark 
yields a yellow colouring matter. 
vlrgUian (v6r-jil'i-an), a. 1. Of or pertain- 
iM to Virgil, the Roman poet; as, the Vir- 
^ian poems.— 2. Resembling the style of 

Viri^ (v^r'jin), n. [L. virQo, virginis, a 
virein, from same root as virga, a rod or 
twig, from a root meaning to swell or be 
luxuriant, seen also in Or. orgao, to swell, 
to teem, orge, passion, orgia, orgies.] 1. A 
woman who has had no carnal knowledge 
of man; a maiden of inviolate chastity. 
Gen. xxiv. 16.— 2. A woman not a mother. 
Milton. [Rare.] — 3. A man who has pre- 
served his chastity. 1 Cor. vii. 26. 

These are they which were not defiled with women; 
for they arc virgins. Rev. xiv. 4. 

4. An insect producing eggs from which 
young come forth thou^ there has been no 
fecundation a male.— 6. The sign or the 
constellation Virgo. ‘ When the bright Vir- 
gin gives the beauteous days.’ Thomson. 
]we VIRGO. 

(v6r'Jln), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
maid or vir^n; becoming a virgin; maidenly; 
modest; indicating modesty; as, a virgm 
blush ; virgin shame. ‘ Rosed over with the 
virgm crimson of modesty. ’ Shak. —2. Pure ; 
chaste; undefiled. 


Pardon, goddess of the night. 
Those that slew thy vtrjrin knight. 


ShaJt, 


3. Untouched; unused; fresh; new; as, virmn 
soil; virgin gold,— 4. Unsullied; pure. ‘The 
white cold virgin snow upon my heart. ' Shak. 

(vftr'jin), v.i. To play the virgin; to 
be or to continue chaste. 


My true Up 
HaUi virfrin'd it e’er nnce. 


Shak. 


Virginal (vdr'Jin-al), a. Pertaining to a vir- 
gin; maidenly; as, virginal chastity. ‘With 
mildness vir^^inai.’ Spenser. 

Virginal (v6r'jin-al), n. [Fr. virgvial, from 
being commonly played by young ladies or 
virgins.] An obsolete keyed musical instru- 
ment with one string, jack and quill to each 



Virginal. 

note. It differed from the spiiiet only in 
being square instead of triangular, and was 
the precursor of the harpsichord, now super- 
seded by the pianoforte. It was sometimes 
called a pair qf virginals; pair being used 
in the former sense of a set. 

Thy teeth . . . leap up and down like the nimble 
jacks of a pair of virginals. Dekker. 

Sometimes used adjectively. 

Where be these rascals that skip up and down 
Faster than virginal jackst Rant Alley (1611). 

Virginal (vdr'jin-al), v.i. To strike, as on a 
virginal; to pat or tap witli the fingers. 

‘ sun virginaUing upon his palm.’ Shak. 
Vlrgln-bom (v6r'Jln-born), a. Bom of the 
Virgin; an epithet applied to our Saviour by 
Milton. 

Vlrglnheadt (’v6r'jin-hed), n. Virginity; 
vii^^nhood. • Tne chaste mr^iTiAcad. ' Beau. 

Vlrginliood (vfir'jln-hqd), n. Virginity; 
maidenhood. 

Virginia (v6r-jin'i-a), n. 1. A largely used 
toliacco, CTOwn and manufactured in Vir- 
ginia, United States. ‘ Fair rolls of the best 
Virginia.* Macaulay.— 2. One of the aster- 
oids discovered 4th October, 1857. 
Virginian (v6r-jin'i-an), o. Of or pertaining 
to the state of Vii^inia.— Virginian creeper, 
the Ampelopsis hederacea, a shrubby climb- 
ing plant often planted to cover walls. 
Called also American Ivy . — Virginian deer. 
See Cariacou. — Virginian quail. Same as 
Virginian Colin. See Ortyx.— Firpiumn 
silk, a species of Asclepias (A. syriaca), the 
seeds of which furnish a silk-like down 
which has been used for the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. The fibre of its stalks is 
used for the manufacture of thread, cloth, 
ropes, nets, <fec. — Virginiaii snake-root. See 
POLTGALA. 

Vll^rtnlty ( v6r-jin'i-ti ), n. [L. virginitas.] 
The state of being a virgin; virginhood; the 
state of having had no carnal knowledge of 
man; perfect chastity. 

Virgin's -bower (v6r'jinz-bou-6r), n. A 
plant of the genus Clematis, the C. Vitalba, 
called also Traveller’ s-joy and Old Man’s 
Beard.— Sweet virgin’s bower, the Clematis 
fiammula. It grows in the south of Europe; 
the leaves are powerfully epispastic, and 
the flowers deliciously fra^ant. The leaves 
are used as a rubefacient In rheumatism. 
Virgo (vSr'gd), n. [L. See Virgin.] One of 
the twelve signs or constellations of the 
zodiac, which the sun enters about the 22d 
of Au^st. It is the sixth in order of the 
signs beginning with Aiies, and contains, 
according to the British catalogue, 110 
stars, among which are two remarkable 
stars ; the first, Spica Virginis, of the first 
magnitude, and the second Vvndimiatrix, 
of the third magnitude. Virgo is usually 
represented with an ear of corn In her 
hand, intended to denote the period of har- 
vest. 

Vlrgoleuse (vfir'gWfls), n. [Fr. virgouleuse, 
from VirgouUe, a village near Limoges in 
France.] A variety of pear; the virgaloo. 
See Verqouleusb. 

Vlrgolarla (v4r-gfi-I4'rl-a), n. [L. virgula, 
a little rod, from virga, a rod.] A genus of 
coBlenterate animals of the order Aloyonaria, 
closely allied to the genus Fennatula. One 
extremity, which is hurled in the sand or 
mud. is always without polral. and some- 
what resembles the barrel of a feather. 


virgulate (Vdr'ga-lftt), a. [See Virgulb.) 
Rod-shaped. 

VlrcnilB (v^r'gul), n. [Fr., from L. virgula, 
a little rod, a critical or accentual mark; 
a dim. of virga, a rod.] A comma. [Rare.J 

In the MSS. of Chaucer, the line is alwav.s broken 
by a cesura in the middle, which is pointed by an'r- 
gule. Hallam. 

Virld (vlr'ld), a. [L. vtridw, green ] Green; 
verdant. [Rare.] 

Vlridiesoenoe (vir-i-des'sens), n. The state 
or quality of being vlrldesceiit. 
Vlridescent ( vir-i-des'sent), a. Slightly 
green; greenish. 

Viridity ( vi-rid'i-ti ), n. [L. viriditas, from 
viridis, green. See Vkrpant.] Greenness; 
verdure ; the colour of fresh vegetables. 

‘ This deification of their trees for their age 
and perennial viridity.’ Evelyn. 

ViridneSB (vir'id-nes), n. Greenness; vir- 
idity. 

Virile (vlr'il or viFil), a. [Fr. viril, from L. 
virilis, from vir, a man; cog. A. Sax., O.Sax., 
and O.H.G. wer, Icel. verr, Goth, vair, Ir. 
and Gael, fear, man; Gr. herds {=fSro8 or 
virds), a hero; Skr. vira, a hero. From L. 
vir comes also virtue, E. virtue.] 1. Per- 
taining to a man as opposed to a woman; 
belonging to the male sex ; hence, pertain- 
ing to procreation; as, the virile power.— 
2. Masculine ; not puerile or feminine ; as, 
virile strength or vigour. ‘ Man and all his 
viriZe virtues.' Feltham. 

Virilescezice (vir-il-es'sens), n. [L. virilis, 
manly.] In med. that condition in an aged 
female when she assumes certain of the 
characteristics of the male. Dnnglison. 
Virility (vi-riri-ti), n. [Fr. viHliU, L. vir- 
Uitas. See Virile.] 1. Manhood; the state 
of one of the male sex who has arrived at 
the maturity and strength of a man, and to 
the power of procreation.— 2. The power of 
procreation. — 3. Character or conduct of 
man ; masculine conduct or action. ‘ A 
country gentlewoman pretty much famed 
for this virility of behaviour in party dis- 
putes.’ Addison. 

Viripotentt (vi-rlp'o-tent), a. [L. vir, viri, 
a man, and potens, potentis, able, fit.] Fit 
for a husband; marriageable. UoUnshed. 
VlrmiUont (v6r-miryon), n. and a. Same 
as Vermilion. Roscommon. 

Virole (vi-ron, n. [Fr.] In her. the hoop, 
ring, or mouthpiece of the bugle or hunting 
horn. 

Viroled (vi-rold"), pp. In her. an epithet 
applied to the garnishiugs of the bugle 
horn, being the rings or rims which surround 
it at various parts. 

Virose (vi'rbs), a. [L. virosus, virulent, poi- 
sonous, from virus, poison.] 1. Poisonous. 
‘2. In hot. emitting a fetid odour. 

Virtlll (ver-tbO. [ It. virtii. See Vertu.] 
Same as Vertu. ‘His holiness’s taste of 
virtu. ’ Chesterfield. 

I had thoughts in tny chamber to place it in view. 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu. 

Goldsmith. 

Virtual (vfir'tu-al), a. [Fr. virtuel; from L. 
virtue. See Virtue.] 1. Having the power 
of acting or of invisible efficacy without any 
material or sensible contact ; proceeding or 
characterized by transference of virtue, 
that is force, energy, or Influence. 

Heat and cold have a virtual transition without 
communication of substance. Bacon. 

2. Being in essence or effect, not in fact; 
not actual but equivalent, su far as result 
is concerned ; as, the virtual presence of a 
man in his agent or substitute. — 3. t Po- 
tential. StUhngjleet. — Virtual focus, in 
optics, the |K>int from which rays which 
have been rendered divergent by reflection 
or refraction appear to issue, — Virtual 
velocity, in rtieeh. the velocity which a body 
in equilibrium would actually acquire dur- 
ing the first instant of its motion, in case 
of the equilibrium being disturbed. The 
principle of virtual velocities may be thus 
enunciated: ‘If any system of bodies or 
material points, urged each by any forces 
whatever, be in equilibrium, and there be 
given to the system any small motion, by 
virtue of which each point describes an in- 
finitely small space, which space will repre- 
sent the virtual velocity of the point; then 
the sum of the forces, multiplied each by 
the space which the point to which it is 
applied describes in tne direction of that 
force, will be always equal to zero or 
nothing, regarding as positive the small 
spaces described m the direction of the 
forces, and as negative those described in 
the opposite direction.’ This great prin* 
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clple iB easily rerifled by experiment with 
respect to the six mechanical powers, but 
it applies immediately and most evidently 
to lul questions respecting equilibrium or 
statical problems, and it furnishes a very 
easy method of ascertaining the power of 
any machine, or the proportion between 
two forces which would oalance one an- 
other. For according to this principle the 
power multiplied by the space through 
which it moves in the verucal direction 
must always be equal to the weight multi- 
plied by the space through which it moves 
in the vertical direction. 

Virtuality (V6r-tu-ari-ti), n. 1. The state 
or quality of being virtual; not actual.— 
2.t Potentiality; potential existence. 

In one grain of corn . . . there lieth dormant the 
virtuality of many other, and from thence some- 
times proceed above an hundred ears. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Virtually (vdr'td-al-li), adv. In a virtual 
manner; In eflSicacy or effect if not in ac- 
tuality; as, the citizens of an elective gov- 
ernment are virtually present in the legis- 
lature by their representatives; a man may 
virtually agree to a proposition by silence 
or withholding objections. 

If the Jews had prevailed, they would have ima- 
gined their success a full proof that the Messiah was 
yet virtually, though not yet corporally, amongst 
them. Seder. 

Vlrtuatet (vSr'tu-at), v.t. To make effica- 
cious. Harvey. 

Virtue (vfir'td), n. [Fr. vertu, virtue, good- 
ness, power, efficacy, from L. virtus, properly 
manliness, braveiy, hence, worth, excel- 
lence, virtue, from vir, a man. See Virile.] 

1. Moral goodness; the practice of moral 
duties and the abstaining from vice, or a 
conformity of life and conversation to the 
moral law; uprightness; rectitude; morality: 
the opposite of vice. ‘ Daubed his vice with 
show of virtue.’ Shak. ‘ Virtue alone is 
happiness below.' Pope. 

yirhu could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. Milton. 

Virtue . . . implies opposition or struggle. In 
man the struggle is between reason and passion — 
between right and wrong. T o hold by the former is 
virtue, to yield to the latter is vice. Fleming. 

2. A particular moral excellence; as, the vir- 
tue of temperance, of charity, and the like. 

For if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we nad them not. Shak. 

Man is by nature a cowardly aninml, and moral 
courage slunes out as the most rare aud the most 
noble of virtues. Prof. Blackie. 


Specifically, female purity; chastity. 

Angelo had never the purpose to corrupt her ; only 
he hath made an essay of her virtue. Shak. 


I believe the girl has virtue. 

And if she has, I should be the last man in the world 
to attempt to corrupt it. Goldsmith. 


8. An excellence; any good quality, merit, 
or accomplishment. 

For several virtues 

Have I liked several women. Shak. 


Terence, who thought the sole grace and rnrtue of 
their fable the sticking in of sentences. B. yonson. 


4 . An inherent power; property capable of 
producing certain effects; strength; force; 
efficacy; especially, active, efficacious power; 
and often medicinal quality or efficacy; as, 
the virtue or virtues of plants in medicine; 
the virtues of drugs. Mark v. 80. ‘ Much 

virtue in If.’ Shak. 

All you unpublished virtues of the earth. 

Be aidant and remediate. Shak. 

If neither words nor herbs will do. I'll try stones; 
for there’s a virtue in them. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Finding his strength every day less, he . , . called for 
help upon the sages of physic ; they filled his apart- 
ments with alexipharmlcs, restoratives, and essential 
virtues. yohnson {RnttV>ler). 


6.t The very substance; the essence; the 
best part of a thing. 

Pity is the virtue of the law. 

And none but tyrants use it cruelly. Shak. 


6. One of the orders of the celestial hier- 
archy. The virtues are generally repre- 
sented In art as angels in complete apiour, 
bearing pennons and battle-axes. MUton ,. — 

7. t Bravery; valour; courage; daring. 

Trust to thy single virhte. Shak. 


virtue of, in virtue qf, by or through the 
efficacy or authorityof; In the full power 
and authority of. ‘ In very ample virtue qf 
his father. ’ Shak. 

Which, »y the right and virtus qfmy place, 

I ought to know of. 5/irte. 

He used to travel through Greece ey virtue of tMn 
fable, which procured him reception In all the towns. 

AadifCHa 


In virtue cfi% now the more common expres- 
sion. — Cardinal. vktues. See CARDINAL. 
— Theological virtues, the three virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Vlrtued t (vfiritad), a. Endued with power 
or virtue; efficacious. 

But hath the virtued steel a power to move T 
Or can the untoudied needle point aright? Quarles. 

VirtuelOBB (v^ritU-les), a. 1. Destitute of 
virtue or moral goodness ; vicious.— 2. Des- 
titute of efficacy or operating qualities. 

Virtueless she wisli'd all her herbs and charms. 

Fairfax. 

8. Destitute of excellence or merit; valueless. 

On the right hand of one of the marines of Salvator, 
ill the Pitti palace, there is a passage of sea reflecting 
the sunrise, which is thoroughly good, and very like 
Turner ; the rest of the picture, as the one opposite to 
it, utterly virtueless. Ruskin. 

Virtue-proof t (vsrita-prbf), a. irresistible 
In virtue. 

No veil 

She needed, virtue-proof; no thought infirm 
Altered her cheek. Milton. 

VtrtuOBlty (v 6 r-tu- 08 'l-ti), n. Lovers of the 
elegant arts collectively; the virtuosi. 

It was Zur Griinen Cans, where all the Virtuosity, 
and nearly all the Intellect of the place assembled of 
an evening. Carlyle. 

Virtuoso (v6r-tu-6'8d). n. pi. Virtuosi 
(v6r-ta-6'Bi). [It. See Vertu.] One skilled 
in or having a taste for artistic excellence; 
a person skilled in or having a taste for any 
of the elegant arts, as painting, sculpture, i 
&c. ; or one skilled in antiquities, curiosities, 
and the like. | 

Virtuoso the Italians call a mem who loves the noble 
arts and is a critic in them. Dryden. 

VlrtUOBOBllip (v6r-tu-6'86-ship), 71. The 
pursuits or occupation of a virtuoso. Bp. 
Hurd. 

Virtuous (v^rita-us), a. 1. Morally good; 
acting in conformity to the moral law ; 
practising the moral duties and abstaining 
from vice; as, a virtuous man. 

Virtuous and vicious every man must be. 

Few in the extreme, but all in the degree. Pope. 

2. Being in conformity to the moral or divine 
law; as, a virtuous action; a virtuous life.~ 
8. Chaste; pure; unspotted: applied to wo- 
men. 

Mistress Ford, the modest wife, the virtuous crea- 
ture, that hath the jealous fool to her husband. Shak. 

4.t Efficacious by inherent qualities; hav- 
ing singular qualities or powers; potent; 
powerful; having eminent properties. ‘ Cull- 
ing from every flower the virtuous sweets.’ 
Shak. ‘Every virtuous plant and healing 
herb,’ Milton. —5. i Having or exhibiting 
strength and manly courage ; brave ; val- 
orous. Chapman. 

Virtuously (v6r'tu-us-ll), adv. In a vir- 
tuous manner; in conformity with the 
moral law or with duty; as, a life virtu- 
ously spent. 

The gods arc ray witnesses I desire to do virtu- 
ously. Sir P. Sidney. 

Virtuousness (ydritu-us-nesj, n. The state 
or character of being virtuous. ‘ The love of 
Britomart, the virtuousness of BelphoeUe.' 
Spenser. 

Virulence (viriu-lens), n. [Fr. virulence, L. 
virulentia.] The quality of being virulent; 
as, (a) the quality or property of being ex- 
tremely poisonous, venomous, or injurious 
to life; as, the virulence of poison. (&) Acri- 
mony of temper; extreme bitterness or ma- 
j lignity; as, the wmZcTice of enmity or malice; 

I the virulence of satire; to attack a man witli 
virulence. ‘ Intemperance of speech and 
I virulence of pen.’ Sw\ft. 

I Virulencyt ^r'u-len-sl), n. Same as 
Virulence. 'The virulency of their calum- 
nies.’ B. Jonson. 

Virulent ( vir' U- lent), a. [Fr. virulent, 
from L. virulentus, poisonous, from virus, 
poison. See Virus.] 1. Extremely jioison- 
ous or venomous; very actively injurious to 
life. ‘ A contagious disorder rendered more 
virulent by uncleanness.' Sir W. Scott— 
2. Very bitter in enmity ; malignant ; as, a 
virulent invective. 

Virulent^ t (virid-Ient-ed), a. Filled with 
poison. Felmam. 

Virulently (vlrifl-lent-ll), adv. In a viru- 
lent manner; with malignant activity; with 
bitter spite or severity. ' He had employed 
his pen so viru^nffy.' Camden. 

Vlnu (vi'rus), n. [L., poison. Cog. Or. ios 
for rnoi, visas, Skr. visha, Ir. fi, poison.] 
1. Cont^ious poisonous matter; especially, 
a poisonous principle or agency (unknown 
in its nature and inappreciable by the 
senses) which produces zymotic diseases, as 


small-pox, measles, scarlatina, continued 
fevers, cholera, syphilis, hydrophobia, dw. 

Virus differs from venom in the latter being a secre- 
tion natural to certain animals, whilst the former Is 
always the result of a morbid process, — a morbid 
poison, Dungtison. 

2. Fig. virulence ; exti'eme acrimony or 
bitterness; malignity. 

VjUi (vis), n. [L., pi. vires.] Force; power; 
strength; vigour; energy: a word chiefly 
met with In the writings of our older phy- 
sicists; as, vis acceleratrix, accelerating 
force; vis impressa, impressed force, that is, 
the force exerted as in moving a body or in 
changing its direction. —Visine rtice : (a) the 
resistance of matter, as when a body at rest 
Is set in motion, or a body in motion is 
brought to rest, or has its motion changed 
either in direction or velocity. (6) The re- 
sistance offered by the inertness of persons 
or their unvi^illingness to alter habits or 
what is established. — Vis mortua, dead 
force; force doing no work, but merely 
producing pressure, as a body at rest— F m 
viva, living force; the force of a body moving 
against resistance, or doing work. It is ex- 
pressed by the product of the mass of a body 
multiplied by the square of its velocity. 
Visa (ve'ztL), n. A vlsd. 

VlBa(v§'zk), v.t. To visd. See Vise, v.t. 
Visage (vlz'aj), n. [Fr. visage, 0. It. visaqgio, 
from a hypotnetic^ L. form visaticum, from 
L. visus, a look, a seeing, fromL. video, visum, 
to see. See Vision.] The face, counte- 
nance, or look of a person or of other animal: 
chiefly applied to human beings; as, a wolfish 
visage. 

Mis visage was so marred, more than any man. 

Is. lil. X4. 

Lov6 and beauty still that visage grace. tValler. 

Vlsaget (viz'aj), V. t. To front; to face athing. 
Chaucer. 

Vlsaged (viz'&jd), a. Having a visage or 
countenance. ' The one visaged Ulce a 
lion.' Milton. 

Visard (vlz'ftrd), n. A mask. See Visor. 
Visard (viz'ttrd), v.t. To mask. 

Vis-it-vis (vdz-H-vd), adv. [JY, from O.Fr. 
vis, a visage, L. visus, a look. (See VisAQE;) 
Lit. face-to-face.] In a position facing each 
other; standing or sitting face to face. 
Vis-^-vls (vdz-a-vd), n. 1. One who or that 
which is opposite to or face to face with 
another: used specially of one person who 
faces another in certain dances. 

Miss Blanche was indeed the vis-i-vis of Mitt 
Laura, . . . and talked to her when they met 
during the quadrille evolutions. Thackeray, 

2. A light town-carriage for two persons, 
who are seated facing each other. 

Could the stage ho a large vis-h-vis. 

Reserved for the polished and great ; 

Where each happy lover might see 
The nymph he adores t4te-4-t6te. H. Smith. 

VlBcacha, Vizoacha (vls-kk'cha, viz-ktt'- 
cha), n. [Sp. vizcacha,Dizcacha.] The Cal- 
amys Viscacha. a rodent mammal of the 
family Chinchillidie, of the size of a bad- 
ger, very common near Buenos Ayres, where 
its burrows are so numerous as to render 
it dangerous to travel over them, especially 
at night, the holes being so deep that a horse 
is almost sure to fall if he comes on one. 
The skins are valued in England on account 
of theii- fur. Written also Biscacha, Bii- 
cacha. 

ViBcera(viB'e-ra), n.pL [L.,pl.ofvMctt«.] The 
contents of the great cavities of the body, as 
of the skull, chest, and abdomen: usually re- 
; stricted to the organs of the thorax and ab- 
I domen; the entrails; the bowels. 

Visceral (vis'e-ral), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
I viscera.— 2. Having line sensibility; tender. 
[Rare.] 

Love is of all other the inmost and most visceral 
affection;’ and therefore called by the apostle, 

* Bowels of Love.* Bf. Reynolds. 

Viscerate (vis'e-rat), v.t. To deprive of the 
entrails or viscera; to eviscerate. 

VlSdd (vis'sid), a. [L.L. viseidus, clammy, 
from L. viscum, the mistletoe, bird-lime.) 
Sticking or adhering, and having a ropy or 
glutinous consistency; semi-fluid and sticky; 
as, turpentine, tar, gum, <tc., are more or 
less viscid. 

Viscidity (vis-sid'i-ti), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being viscid; glutinousness; tena- 
city ; stickiness. — 2. Glutinous concretion. 
[Bare.] 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viscidities 
by their stypticity. Flayer, 

Vlsdll (vis 'sin), n. A clear, colourless, 
tasteless, and nearly inodorous substance 
which forms the glutinous constituent of 
the stalks, leaves, and especially the berries 
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of tho mistletoe, and is the OTlnoipid con- 
stitnent of biM-lime. WaiU' Diet of Chom. 
VlfOOSlmeter (yii-ko-sim'e-tdr), n. ( Via- 
ootity, and Or. inetron, a measure. 1 An 
apparatus for measuring the visoosity of 
colouring liquids thickened with gum, &c., 
by comparing the time required by a given 
quantity of the liquid to pass through a 
certain aperture with that required by an 
Mual quantity of water. Watts’ Diet, of 

Viscosity (vl8‘ko8'i-tl),n. 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being viscous ; stickiness ; adhesive- 
ness; glutinousness; tenacity; viscidity. Ar~ 
buthnot.~% A glutinous or viscous bemy. 
* Drops of syrups and semiual visemitUs.' 
SirT. Broume. 

Viscount (vilcount), n. [O.E. viconte, O.Fr. 
vieeeonte, viscomte, Mod.Fr. vicomte, from 
L.L. vice-cojfiBS —L. vice, in place of, and 
eomes, a companion, In late times a count.] 

1. An officer who formerly supplied the place 
of the count or earl, and acted as his deputy 
In the management of the affairs of the 
county; he was in fact the sheriff of the 
county. 

yiscoHMt si>ifnifies as much as sheriff, between 
which two words there is no bther difference, but 
that the one comes from our conquerors the Nor- 
mans, and the other from our ancestors the Saxons. 

CowtU. 

2. A degree or title of nobility next in rank 
to an earl, and immediately above that of 
baron. It is the most 
recently established 
English title, having 
been first conferred by 
letters patent on John, 

Lord Beaumont, by 
Henry VI. in 1440. In 
Britain the title is fre- 
quently attached to an coronet of a Viscount, 
earldom as a second 

title, and is held by the eldest son dur- 
ing the lifetime of the father. The co- 
ronet of a viscount of England is composed 
of a circle of gold, chased, having on the 
edge twelve, fourteen, or sixteen pearls; the 
cap of crimson velvet, turned up with er- 
mine, and closed at the top with a rich 
tassel of gold. 

yiBCOtmtesB (vH^ount-es), n. The wife of a 
viscount; a peeress of the fourth degree of 
nobiUty. 

VlBOOuntship, ViBCOunty (Vi'kount-ship, 
vi'kount-i), n. The quality and office of a 
viscount. 

VlBCOTIB (vIsTjus), a. [L. viseostis, from vis- 
cum, bird-lime. See VisciP.] Glutinous; 
clammy; sticky; adhesive; tenacious. 

Holly is of so viscous^ juice as they make bird- 
lime of the bark. Bacon. 

VlBOOUSneBS (vislcus-nes), n. The state of 
being viscous; viscosity. 

ViBCUmCvis'kum), n. 1. A genus of parasi- 
tical plants; the mistletoe (which see).— 
2. Bird-lime. 

VlBCOB (vis^kusl, n. [L.] An entrail,one of 
the contents of the thorax or abdomen. See 
ViSCEKA. 

VlB^ (ve-2&')» (Fr. vis^., pp, of viser, to put 
a visi^ to, from L. visus, seen, video, visunu, 
to see.] An indorsation made upon a pass- 
^rt by the properly constituted autnori- 
ties, whether ambassador, consul, or police, 
denoting that it has been examined and 
found correct. Written also Visa. 

(v§- 2 a'l, v.t. To put a visd on; to ex- 
amine and indorse, as a passport. [Modem. ] 
Vl8e,t VOBet n. [Fr. bise, north wind.] A 
blast of wind; a storm; commotion. Chau- 
oer. 

Visa (vis), n. 1. 1 A spiral staircase. —2. An 
instrument for holding objects. [In both 
meanings usually spelled Ft'ce.] 

VlSlllltl (vlsh'nb), n. [Skr. Vishnu, from vish, 
to pervade, to extend through nature.) In 
Hind. myth, the god who, with the other 
two great gods. Brahma and Siva, forms the 
trimurti, or trlnitv; the Preserver, consi- 
dered by his worshippers to be the supreme 
god of the Hindu pantheon. In the early 
Vedas he appears as the manifestation of the 
sun, and was not regarded as the most ex- 
alted deity, this rank being accorded to him 
by the later writers of the B&mayana, the 
Mahfibh&rata, and more especially of the 
Puranas. The Brahmanic myths relating to 
Vishnu are characterised by the idea that, 
whenever a great ph^ical or moral disorder 
affected the world, Vishnn descended in a 
amall portion of his essence to set it right. 
Such descents are called avatdras or amz- 
targ, and consist In Vishnu's assuming the 


form of some wonderful animal or super- 
human being, or as being born in human 
form of human parents, and always endowed 
with miraculous power. These avatars are 
generally given as 
ten. nine of which 
are already past, the 
tenth, the Kcdki- 
avatdra, being vet 
to come, ‘when the 
practices taught by 
the Vedas and the 
institutes of the law 
shall have ceased, 
and the close of the 
Halt or present age 
shall be nigh.' 

Vishnu is sometimes 
represented as rid- 
ing on Garuda, a 
being half bird and 
half man; as hold- 
ing in one of his four 
hands a conch-shell 
blown in battle, in 
another a disc, an 
emblem of supreme 
power; in the ‘uird 
a mace as the em- 
blem of punishment; 
and in the fourth a lotus as a type of 
creative power. 

VlBlbllity (vix-i-bll'i-ti), 71 . [See Visible.] 
The state or quality of being visible or 
perceivable to the eye ; perceptibility ; ex- 
posure to view; conspicuousness. 

Tlie colours of outivard objects brouglit into a 
darkened room do depend much for their visibility 
upon the dimness of the Hjfht. BoyU. 

Visible (viz'i-bl), a. [L. visibilis, from video, 
visum, to see. See Vision.] 1. Perceivable 
by the eye; capable of being seen ; open to 
sight; in view; perceptible. ' Virtue made 
visible in outward grace.' Young. 

The least spot Is visible in ermine. Dryden. 

2. Apparent; open; conspicuous. ‘Though 
his actions were not visible.' Shak. 

The factions at court were greater, or more visible 
than before. Clarendon. 

— Visible church, in theol. the apparent 
church of Christ; the whole body of pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, as contradistin- 
guished from the real or invisible church, 
consisting of sanctified persons. 
horizon, the line that Ixtunds the sight. See 
Horizon. — Visible speech, a term applied 
by Prof. A. Melville Bell, its inventor, to a 
system of alphabetical characters designed 
to represent every possible articulate utter- 
ance of the oi^ans of speech. The system 
is based on an exhaustive classification of 
the possible actions of the speech organs, 
each organ and every mode of action having 
its appropriate symbol. It is said that this 
invention is of great utility in the teach- 
ing of the deaf and dumb to speak, and in 
enabling learners of foreign languages to 
acquire their pronunciation from books.— 
Syn. Perceivable, perceptible, discernible, 
apparent, obvious, mauifest, clear, distinct, 
evident, plain. 

Visible t (viz'i-bl), n. That which is seen by 
the eye. 

Visibles work upon a looking-glass, which is like 
the pupil of the eye. Bacon. 

VlBlbleiieBB (viz^i-bl-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of being visible; visibility. 

Vllribly (via/i-bli), adv. In a visible man- 
ner; perceptibly to the eye; manifestly; ob- 
viously; clearly. 

In his face 

Divine conip>assion visibly appeared. Milton. 

VlBle, Vlzle (viz/i), 71 . [Fr. vis^e, an aim at, 
taking a sight at, from viser, to aim, to mark. 
See Vis A] [Scotch.] 1. A scrutinizing view 
or look. 

Ye had best take a visie of him through the 
wicket before opening the gate. 5ir H'. Scott. 

2. The aim taken at an object, as when one 
is about to shoot. 

Logan took a vitie and fired, but his gun flashed 
in the pan. Galt. 

8. The knob or sight on the muzzle of a gun 
by which aim is taken. 

VlBler (yi-zdiO. See Vizier. 

VlBlgoib (vlz'i-goth), 7». One of the Western 
Goths, or that branch of the Gothic tribes 
which settled in Dacia, as distinguished 
from the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths, who 
had their seats in Pontus. See Goth and 
OSTROaOTH. 

VlBlgotblO (viz-f-goth'ik), a. Pertaining to 
thevlslgoths. 




Vishnu on his Man-bird 
Garuda. 


Vision (vish^onX n. [Fr. vision, from L. vi- 
sio, viswrUa, from video, visum, to see, from 
root seen also in Or. {vyidein, to see, (v)oida, 
I know, {v)eido8, apMaranoe ; Skr. vid, to 
know; E. wit, wot. From the Latin come 
also provide, evident, visual, visit, Fr. vue, 
E. view, (&c.] 1. The act of seeing extenial 
objects; actual sight. 

Faith here is turned into vision there. Hnmtnond. 

2. The faculty of seeing; the power or fa- 
culty by which we perceive the forms and 
colours of objects through the sense of sight; 
sight. In opposition to the popular theory 
that we actually see the externality and soli- 
dity of the objects around us. Bp. Berkeley 
maintains that these properties are not the 
immediate objects of sight at all, but are 
simply ideas derived originally from the 
touch and movement, being erroneously at- 
tributed to vision from their having l^en 
uniformly experienced concurrently with 
certain visible signs (such as colour) with 
which the sense of sight is solely ana truly 
conversant.— 8. That which is seen; an ob- 
ject of sight.— 4. That which is seen by the 
eye of the mind or imagination; something 
supposed to be seen otherwise than by the 
ordinary organs of sight; a supernatural, 
prophetic, or imaginary appearance; some- 
thing seen in a dream, ecstasy, trance, or the 
like; an appailtion; a phantom. 

Your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions. Joel il. 28. 

A dream happens to a sleeping, a vision may hap- 
pen to a waking man ; a dreauHs supposed natural, 
a vision miraculous. yohnson. 

Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi’s haunted steep. Milman. 

5. Anything unreal and imaginary; a mere 
creation of fancy; fanciful view.— Arc of 
vision, in astron. the arc measuring the 
sun's distance below the horizon when a 
star or planet, previously concealed by his 
rays, becomes v\s\h\e.—Beatifie or intuitive 
vision, in theol. the sight of God in his di- 
vine glory : a term for the state of bliss in 
heaven. Jtev. Orby Shipley — Direct or sim- 
ple vision, in optics, vision performed by 
means of rays passing directly or in straight 
lines from the radiant point to the eye.— 
Field of vision. Same as Field of View. See 
under YiWB.— Reflected vision, vision per- 
formed by means of rays reflected as by 
m\vroTV.— Refracted vision, vision performed 
by means of rays refracted or deviated by 
passing through mediums of different den- 
sities. 

VlBlon (vizb'on), v.t. To see as in a vision; 
to perceive by the eye of the intellect or 
imagination. 

We In the morning eyed the pleasant fields 

Visioned before. Southey. 

VlBlonal ( vizh'on-al), a. Pertaining to a 
vision. Waterland. 

VislonarlneBB (vizh'on-a-ri-nes), n. The 
quality of being visionary. 

VlBlonaiy (vizh'on-a-ri), a. [Fr. vision'naire. 
See Vision ] 1 . Apt to behold visions of the 
imagination; apt to receive and acton mere 
fancies or whims as if they were realities; 
given to indulging in day-dreams, reveries, 
fanciful theories, or the like. ‘Or lull to 
rest the visionary maid.’ Pope.— 2. Exist- 
ing in imagination only; not real; having 
no solid foundation; im^inary; as, a 
sionary prospect; a visionary scheme or 
project. 

Reason dissipates the illusions and visionary in- 
terpretations Of things in which the imagination runs 
riot. Dr. Caird. 


8. Pertaining to visions; appropriate to or 
characterized by the appearance of visions. 
'The visionary hour when musing midnight 
reifimB-' Thomson. 

Visionary (vlzh'on-a-ri), 71. l. One who sees 
visions or unreal sights.— 2. One who forms 
impracticable schemes; one who is confident 
of success In a project which others per- 
ceive to be idle and fanciful. ‘ Some cele- 
brated writers of our country, who, with all 
their good sense and genius, were viswnaries 
on the subject of education.' Dr. Knox. 

Visioned (vlzh'ond), p. and a. Seen in a 
vision; formed by the fancy, or in a dream, 
trance, or the like; produced by a vision; 
spectral. 

For them no visioned terrors daunt, 

Their nights no fancied spectres haunt. 

Sir fV. Scott. 

VisionlBt (vizh'on-ist), n. One who sees, or 
believes he sees, visions: a believer in 
visions. ' The crazy fancies of every Idle 
visionist.’ Dr. J. Spencer. 
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Vildt (viz'it), v.t [Fr. visiter, from L. visito, 
a freq. from viao, to go to see, itself a freq. 
from video, visum, to see. See Vision.] 

1. To go or come to see (a person or thing) 
in the way of friendship, business, curiosity, 
ceremony, duty, or the like ; to call upon ; 
to proceed to in order to view or look on. 

I was sick, and ye visittd me. Mat. xxv. 36. 

We will visit you at supper-time. Shak. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose right. 

Go, visit it by the pale moonlight. Sir fV, Scott. 

2. To come or go to generally; to make one’s 
appearance in or at; to call at; to enter; 
as, certain birds visit this country only in 
spring. Specifically— 8. To go or come to 
see tor the purpose of inspection, super* 
vision, examination, correction of abuses, or 
the like; as, an inspector visits his district, 
or a bishop visits nis diocese regularly.— 

4. To afflict; to overtake or come upon: said 
especially of diseases or calamities. ‘ Ere 
he by sickness had been visited.' Shade. 

* Those impieties for the which they are 
uoyr visited.' Shak. Similarly, in scriptural 
phraseology, (a) to send a judgment from 
heaven upon, whether for the purpose of 
chastising or afiUcting, or of comforting or 
consoling; to judge. 

Therefore hast thou visited and destroyed them. 

Is. xxvi. 14. 

O visit me with thy salvation. Ps. cvl. 4. 

He shall not be visited with evil. Prov. xix. 33. 

(&) To inflict punishment for. ‘ Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children. ’ 
Ex. xxxiv. 7. 

Now will he remember their iniquity, and visit their 
sins. Hos. viii. 13. 

Visit (viz'it), v.t. To practise going to see 
others; to keep up friendly intercourse by 
going to the houses of friends or relatives; 
to make calls. 

Whilst she was under her mother she was forced to 
be genteel, to live in ceremony, and always visiting 
on Sundays. Law. 

Visit (viz'it), n. 1. The act of visiting or 
going to see a person, place, or thing; a 
short stay of friendship, ceremony, business, 
curiosity, or the like; a call; as, to pay a 
visit to a person or a place; to bo on a visit 
with a person. ’ Visits, like those of angels, 
short and far between.’ Blair.— 2. A formal 
or official visit; a sis\iB.iion. —Right of visit. 
Same as Right of Visitation. See Visita- 
tion. 

Visitable (viz'it-a-bl), a. Liable or subject 
to be visited or inspected. 

All hospitals built since the reformation are visit- 
able by the king or lord chancellor. .dylijfe. 

Visitant (viz'it-ant), n. One who visits; one 
who goes or comes to see another; one who 
is a guest in the house of a friend; a visitor. 

When the visitant comes again he is no more a 
stranger. South. 

Visitant (viz'it-ant), a. Acting the part of 
a visitor; paying visits; visiting. ‘Edith 
ever visitant with him. ’ Tennyson. 

Visitation ( viz-i-ta'shon ), n. [L. visitatio, 
visitationis, from visito. See Visit.] 1 . The 
act of visiting or paying a visit ; a visit. 
'Means to pay Bohemia the visitation.’ 
Shak. ‘ Neglect the visitation of my friends. ’ 
Shak. 

In the instant that your messenger came, in loving 
visitation was with me a young doctor of Rome. 

Shah. 

[Now hardly used in this sense, visit, visiting 
being employed. ]— 2. Object of visit. [Rare. ] 

O flowers 1 

My early visitation and my last. Milton. 

3. A formal or judicial visit paid periodi- 
cally by a superior. superintending officer, or 
other competent authority, to a corporation, 
college, church, or other house, for the pur- 
pose of examining Into the manner in which 
the business of the body is conducted, how 
its laws and regulations are observed and 
executed, or the like; as, the diocesan visi- 
tations of the English bishops; the parochial 
vintxitwns of the archdeacons.— 4. A special 
dispensation or judgment from heaven, com- 
munication of divine favour or goodness, 
more usually of divine indignation and re- 
tribution; retributive affliction or trouble; 
divine chastisement or affliction. 

What will ye do in the day of visitation, and In the 
desolation which shall come from far! Is. x. 3. 

The most comfortable visitations God bath sent 
men from above, have taken especially the times of 
prayer as their most natural opportunities. Hooker. 

5. In international law, the act of a naval 
commander who visits or enters on board 
a vessel belonging to another state for the 
purpose of ascertaining her character and 


object, but without claiming or exercising 
the right of search. The r4^t of perform- 
ing this act is called the right visit or qf 
visitation.— 6. A church festival in honour 
of the visit of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, 
celebrated on the 2d of July. — The Visita- 
tion qf OUT Lady, an order of nuns originally 
founded by St. ]^anqoi8 de Sales at Annecy 
in Savoy in 1610, and established in America 
in 1808. In America the nuns give them- 
selves to the education of girls. 

Visitatorial (viz'i-t&-t6'M-al), a. Belonging 
or pertaining to a judicial visitor or visita- 
tion; as, visitatorial power. 

A special commission was directed to Cartwright, 
to Wright, and to Sir Thomas Jeniter, appointing 
them to exercise visitatorial Jumdiction over the 
college. Macaulay. 

Visiter (viz'i-tar), n. One who visits. [It 
has been proposed to distinguish between 
visiter and visitor, by employing the former 
word to designate one who pays an ordinary 
visit, the latter to denote one who visito 
officially, as in sense (6) of Visitor.] 

His visiter observed the look, and proceeded. 

Dickens. 

Visiting (viz'it-ing), a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to visito; authorized to visit and inspect; 
as, a visiting committee. 

Visiting (viz'it-ing), n. 1. The act or prac- 
tice of paying visits or making calls.— 
2. Prompting; influence. 

No compunctious visitings of nature shake my 
fell purpose. Shak. 

Visltlng-bOOk (vlz'lt-ing-buk), n. A book 
containlDg a list of names of persons who 
are to be visited. Thackeray. 

Visiting-card (vizMt-ing-kkrd), n. A small 
fine card, bearing one’s name, <fec. , to be left 
in making calls or paying visits. Thackeray. 

Visitor (vlz'i-tor), n. [Fr. visiteur. See 
Visit.] One who visits; (a) one who comes 
or goes to see another, as in civility or 
friendship. (6) A superior or person autho- 
rized to visit a corporation or any institution, 
for the purpose of seeing that the laws and 
regulations are observed, or that the duties 
and conditions prescribed by the founder 
or by law are duly performed and executed. 

The king is the visitor of all lay corporations. 

Jilackstone. 

Written also Visiter (which see). 

Vlsltress (viz'it-res), n. A female visitor or 
visiter. Charlotte Bronte. 

Vlslvet (viz'iv), a. (Fr. visif, from L. video, 
visum, to see. See Vision.] Pertaining to 
the power of seeing; visual. 

Christ nnght suspend the actings of their visive 
faculty in reference to himself. South. 

Vlsmla (vis'mi-a), n. [In honour of M. de 
Visme, a Lisbon merchant.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Hypericaceao. 'fiie bark 
of V. guianensis, a native of Guiana, yields 
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a gum resin, which resembles gamboge. The 
leaves and fruit yield a similar secretion. 
It is used in medicine as a purgative; and a 
decoction of the leaves is recommended in 
intermittent fever. 

Vlane (v€n or ve'ne), n. [Norm. Fr.; O.Fr. 
visnei, L.L. visnetus. See Vbnub.] Neigh- 
bourhood. See Vbnue. 

VlBnomyt (viz'no-mi), n. [A corruption of 
physiogruimy.'] Face; countenance; visage. 

Thou out-of-tune i^alm-singing slave I spit in his 
visNomy. Beau. FI. 

VlBOn (vi'son), n. A genus of semi-aquatic 
weasels, of which the mink is the best- 
known species. 

Vlaor, Vizor (viz'or), ». [Fr. visUre, a visor, 
from O.Fr. vis, the face or visage. See Vis- 


AOB, Vision. ] l. A head-pieoe or mask used 
to conceal the face or di^piise the wearer. 

O, never will I trust to speeches penn'd, . . . 

Nor never come in visor to ray friend. S/uik. 

For a tyrant is but like a king upon a stage, a man 
in a vieor. Mitton. 

2. That part of a helmet which defends the 
face, and which can be lifted up and down 
at pleasure, and is perforated for seeing and 
breathing. 

And the knight 

Had visor up, and show'd a youthful face. 

Tennyson. 

8. The fore-piece of a cap, projecting over 
and protecong the eyes. [Other spellings 
are Visard, Vtsar, Vizard.] 

Vizored (viz'ord), a. Wearing a visor; 
masked; disguised. ‘ Visor* d falsehood and 
base foivery.' ililUm. 

Vista (vTs'ta), n. [It., sight, view, from L. 
video, visum, to see.] A view or prospect 
through an avenue, as between rows of 
trees; hence, the trees or other things that 
form the avenue. 

The flnislt'd garden to the view 

Its vistas opens and its alleys green. Thomson. 

VlztO (vis'td), n. Same as Vista. [Rare.] 

Then all beside this glade and visto 
You'd see nymphs lying like Calisto. Gay. 

Visual (vizh'fl-al), a. [Fr. visuel, L.L. visu- 
alls, from L. visus, sight, from video, visum, 
to see. See Vision.] Pertaining to sight; 
used in sight; serving as the instrument of 
seeing; as, the visual nerve. 

The air, 

No where so clear, sharpen'd his visual ray. 

MtUon. 

— Visual angle, the ungle under which an 
object is seen, or the angle formed at the 
eye by the rays of light which come from 
the extremities of the object. When an 
object is near the eye the visual angle is 
increased, and when at a distance it Is di- 
minished. Hence, objects at a distance 
appear smaller than when near us.— Visual 
point, in persp. a point in the horizontal 
line in which all the visual rays unite.— 
Visual rays, lines of light, imagined to come 
from the oWeet to the eye. 

Visualise, Visualize (vizh'fl-al-Iz), v.t. To 
make visual or visible. [Rare.] 

What U this Me? A Voice, a Motion, an Appear- 
ance-some embodied, visualised Idea in the Eter- 
nal Mind. Carlyle. 

Visualise, Visualize (vizh'ft-al-Iz), v.i. To 
call up a mental image or picture with a 
distinctness approaching actual vision— thus 
some persons actually almost see the figures 
in an arithmetical operation mentally per- 
formed. 

Many of my readers do not and cannot visualiee, 
and few have the habit in a pronounced degree. 

Francis Gallon. 

Vlsuallty (vizh-Q-al'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being visual ; a sight ; a glimpse ; 
a mental picture. 

We have a pleasant visuality of an old summer 
afternoon in the Queen’s Court two hundred yean 
ago. Carlyle. 

VltaoesB ( vi-ta's6-S ), n. pi. A nat. order of 
plants, of which the genus Vitls (the vines] 
is the type. The species are, for the most 
part, inhabitants of the warmer parts of the 
temperate zone, and are found in both the 
Old and New Worlds, especially In Asia 
They are sarmentose and mostly climbing 
shrubs ; the lower leaves are opposite, anc 
the upper ones alternate, stalked, simple 
lobed, or compound, with stipules at th( 
base. The peduncles are racemose, thyrsold 
corymbose, cymose, or umbellate opposit 
the leaves, and are sometimes changed int 
tendrils. See Vms. 

Vltaille,t n. Victuals. Chaucer. See Vi( 
TUAL. 

Vital (vl'tal), a. [ Ft. vital, from L. vitalu 
vital, pertaining to life, from vita (for vivita 
life, from stem of vivo, victum, to live. Aki 
are also vivid, vivacity, victual, viand, 
From a root seen also in £. quiok. See QUICK 
1. Pertaining to life, either animal or v^i 
table; as, vital energies; vital powers. * B< 
reft my vifut powers.’ Shak. 

When 1 have pluck'd the rose 
I cannot give It vital growth again ; 

It needs must wither. Shak. 

I have adverted to many facts and argumen 
which seem to me to Justify the conclusion that the 
are certain phenomena characteristic of all livh 
matter, and which are included under the terms n 
trition, growth, formation, muitiglication, whi 
are not physical and which cannot be explained ! 
physical law. I propose therefore to call these fun 
vital actions. ... I have never been able to d 
cover in any non-living bodies whatever, anypber 
menon which can be fairly said to correspond to, 
to be compared with, the above. ZV. Ltenet Jtea 


oh, cAsin; 6b, So. locA; g, ^fo; j. Job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TU, then; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azur«.— See £lT. 
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2. Contributing to life; necessary to life; as, 
vital air; vital blood.— 8. Containing life. 

Spirits that live throughout, 
yitai in every part. Milton. 

4.Being the seat of life; being that on which 
life depends. 

The dart flew on, and pierc’d a vital part. Pope. 
6. Very necessary; highly important; essen- 
tial; indispensable. 

A competence is vital to content. 

(To) Lanfranc . . . Latin Christianity looked up 
as the champion of her vital doctrine. Milman. 

dt So disposed as to live; capable of living; 
Yiable. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates afBrm the birth of the 
seventh month to be vital. Sir T. Broavne. 

— Vital air, an old name for oxygen gas, 
which is essential to animal life. — Vital 
Jluid, the name given by Schultze to a fluid 
in plants found In certain vessels called by 
him vital vessels. It is also termed Latex 

g ehich see). — Vital functions, those f unc- 
ons or faculties of the body on which life 
immediately depends, as the circulation of 
the blood, respiration, digestion. Ac. — Vital 
_principle, the unknown cause of life 

(vi'tal-izm), n. In biol. the doctrine 
that ascribes all the functi»>n8 of an organ- 
ism to a vital principle distinct from chem- 
ical and other physical forces. 

VitaliBt (vi'taMst). n. One who holds the 
doctrine of vitalism. 

The development of biological science has pro- 

S essed contemporaneously with the successive vic- 
ries gained by the physicists over the vitalists. 
Still no physicist has hitherto succeeded in explain- 
ing any fundamental vital phenomenon upon purely 
physical and chemical principles. H. A. Nicholson. 

Vitality (vi-tari-ti), n. 1. The state of show- 
ing vital powers or capacities; the principle 
of animation or of life; as, the vitality of 
vegetable seeds or of eggs. 

The essential phenomenon of vitality is, . . . in 
the words of Herbert Spencer, ‘the continuous ad- 
justment of internal relations to external relations.' 
and life, in its effect, is the totality of the functions 
of a living being. H. A. Nicholson. 

2. Animation ; manifestation of life or of a 
capacity for lasting; as, an institution devoid 
of vUality. 

Vitallzation (vrtaMz-a"8hon), n. The act 
or process of infusing the vital principle. 
Vitalize (vi'tal-Iz), v.t pret. & pp. vitalized; 
ppr. vitalizina. To give life to ; to furnish 
with the vital principle ; as, vitalized blood. 

Organic assimilation ... is a force which not only 
produces motion and chemical change, but also 
vitaliMts the matter on which it acts. IVhnveU. 

Vitally (vrtal-li), adv, 1. In a vital manner; 
•o as to give life. 

The organic structure of human bodies, by which 
they are fitted to live and move, and to be vitally 
informed by the soul, is the workmanship of a most 
wise and beneficent Maker. BetUley. 

2. Essentially; as, vitally important. 

Vitals ( vi'talz ), n. pi. 1. Internal parts or 
organs of animal bodies essential to life: 
used vaguely or generally. 

The disease preyed upon his vitals; and he soon 
discovered, with indignation, that health was not to 
be bought. yohnson. 

2. The part of a complex whole essential to 
its life, existence, or to a sound state ; as, 
corruption of manners preys upon the viiaU 
of a slate. 

Vitellaiyt (vit'el-la-rl), n. [L. vitellus, the 
yolk of an m.] The place where the yolk 
of an egg swims in the white. Sir T. Broume. 
Vitelline (vi-telli-kl), n. [Dim. of vitellus. ] 
In physiol, the little yolk-bag, or the bag 
containing that part of the yolk which has 
not been converted into the germ-mass and 
embryo. In man it is the umbilical vesicle. 
VltelUn, Vitelline (vi-tellin), n. A sub- 
stance consisting of casein and albumen, 
characteristic of the yolk of birds’ eggs. 
Vitelline (vl-teTlin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the yolk of eggs, more especially to the 
dentoplaftic or nutritive part of the yolk. 
VlMUne (vi'teTus), n. [L., the yolk of an 
egg.] 1. in physiol, the yolk of an egg.— 
2. in hot. a membrane inclosing the embryo 
in tome plants, as N^phna, ginger, and 
pepper. It seems to be the remains of the 
embryo sac, or the sac of the amnios. 

Vltea: (vl^teks), n. [L., from vieo, to bind, 
In allusion to the flexible branches.] A ge- 
nns of planti, nat. order Verbenacese. The 
best known, species is V. agnus castus (the 
chaste tree),* a native of the south of Europe. 
The fruit is globular, with an acrid and aro- 
matic taste, and is called wild pepper in the 
south of i^ance. The leaves, in ancient 
times, were strewed upon beds, and sup- 


posed to preserve chastity. V. altisHma 
and V. arborea, which grow in hot countries, 
yield valuable timber. 

Vitiate (vish'l-fit), v.t. pret. A pp. vitiated; 
ppr. vitiating, [L. vitio, vitiatum, from 
vltium, a fault, vice. See VioB.] 1. To ren- 
der vicious, faulty, or imperfect ; to injure 
the quality or substance of ; to cause to be 
defective; to impair; to spoil. 

The sun in his garden gives him the purity of visible 
objects, and of true nature, before she was vitiated 
by luxury. Evelyn. 

This undistinguishing complaisance will vitiate the 
taste of readers. Garth. 

2. To cause to fail of effect either in whole 
or In part; to render invalid or of no effect; 
to destroy the validity or binding force of, as, 
of a legal instrument or a transaction; to di- 
vest of legal value or authority; to invali- 
date; as, any undue influence exerted on a 
jury vitiates their verdict ; fraud vitiates a 
contract: a court is vitiated by the presence 
of unqualified persons sitting as members 
of it. — Syn. To impair, spoil, deprave, em- 
base, contaminate, taint, infect, defile, pol- 
lute, sophisticate. 

Vitiation (vish-l-a'shon), n. The act of viti- 
ating; (a) impairment; corruption; as, tlie 
vitiation of the blood. (6) A rendering in- 
valid or illegal; as, the vitiation of a contract 
or a court. 

Viticula (vi-tik'u-la), n. [Dim. of L. vUis, a 
vine. ] In bot. a trailing stem, as of a cucum- 
ber. 

Viticulture (vit'i-kul-tilr), n. [L. vitis, a 
vine, and eultura, culture.] The culture or 
cultivation of the vine. 
Vitmt^tet(vit-i-litl-gat).i>.i. [L. vitilitigo, 
vitilitigatum — vitium, vice, and litigo, to 
quarrel ] To contend in law litigiously, cap- 
tiously, or vexatiously. 

Vitilitigation t (vit-i-llt'i-g&"shon), n. Vex- 
atious or quarrelsome litigation. 

ril force you l)y right ratiocination 

To leave your vitilitigation. Butler. 

Vitiosity ( vish-i-os'i-ti ). n. The state of 
being vicious; corrupted state; depravation. 
‘The corruption, perverseness, and vitiosity 
of man’s will.' South. 

Vltious, Vitiouflly, Vitiouzness ( vish'us, 
vish'us-li, vish'us-nes). See Vicious and its 
derivatives. 

Vitis (vi'tis), n. [L., a vine, from a root in, 
to be pliant, seen in vieo, to twist together, 
to plait, to bend, vimen, a pliant twig; and 
in E. withe, withy.] A genus of plants, the 
type of the nat. order Vitacese ; the vines. 
The species, which are found chiefly in Asia 
and America, are climbing shrubs, with 
simple lobed, cut, or toothed, rarely com- 
pound leaves, and thyrsoid racemes of small 
greenish yellow flowers, and bearing in clus- 
ters a fruit called grapes. The best kqown, 
and by far the most important species, is 
the V, vinifera, the common vine or grape- 
vine, a native of Central Asia, of which there 
is a multitude of varieties. The cultivation 
of the vine extends from near 55* north lati- 
tude to the equator, but in south latitudes 
it only extends to about 40*. It is rarely 
grown at a greater altitude than 8000 feet. 
In favourable seasons the vine ripens in the 
open air in England, and in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries considerable quanti- 
ties of inferior wine were made from native 
^apes. Vineyards are now, however, un- 
known in this country; but the grapes raised 
in hothouses are excellent. The vine grows 
in every sort of soil; but that which is light 
and ^velly seems best suited for the pro- 
duction of fine wines. The vine is a long- 
lived plant ; indeed, in warm climates, the 
period of its existence is not known. It is 
propagated from seeds, layers, cuttings, 
grafting, and by inoculation. Several spe- 
cies of vine are indigenous in North America, 
as the Vitis Lahrueca, the wild-vine or fox- 
grape; V. cord^olia, heart-leaved vine or 
chicken-grape ; V. rijmria, river-side or sweet- 
scented vine. See WINB. 

Vltreo-electrlc (vit'r6-6-€-lek"trik), a. Con- 
taining or exhibiting positive electricity, or 
electricity similar to that which is excited 
by rubbing glass. 

Vitreous ( vit'r6-us ), a. [ L. vitreus, from 
vitrum., glass; same root as video, to see. See 
Vision.] l. Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
from glass. -^2. Consisting of glass; as, a 
rttrcoi/s substance.— 8. Eesemblfng glass; as, 
the vitreous humour of the eye, so called 
from its resembling melted glass. Ray. 
This humour occupies more than three - 
fourths of the interior of the eye, and is 
seated behind the crystalline lens. The rays 


of light which enter the eye undergo two 
refractions in passing through the aqueous 
humour and crystalline lens. On entering 
the vitreous humour they undergo a third 
refraction, thus acquiring their final degree 
of convergence, so that tney form an image 
at a focus on the retina or very near It. See 
Eyb. — Vitreous electricity, that produced 
by rubbing glass, as distinguished from 
resinous eleotricity. See Electricity. 
Vitreousness (vit'rS-us-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being vitreous ; resemblance to 
glass. 

Yitresoenoe (vl-tres'sens), n. [From L. vit- 
rum, glass.] The state or quality of being 
vitrescent; a tendency to become glass or 
glassy ; susceptibility of being formed into 
glass; glassiness. 

Vitrescent (vl-tres'sent), a. Turning into 
glass; tending to become glass. 

Yitrescible (vi-tres'si-bl), a. CapaVde of be- 
ing vitrified. 

Vitric (vit'rik), a. [L. vitrum, glass.] Of or 
pertaining to the fused compounds in which 
silex predominates, such as glass and some 
of the enamels : in contradistinction to cer- 
amic. 

VitrifiAOtion (vlt-ri-fak'shon), n. The act, 
process, or operation of vitrifying or con- 
verting into glass or a glassy substance by 
heat; as, the vitrifaction of sand, flint, and 
pebbles with alkaline salts. 

Vitrifacture (vit'ri-fak-tflr), n. [L. vitrum, 
glass. ] The manufacture of glass. 
Vitriflable (vit'ri-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being vitrified or converted into glass by 
heat and fusion; as, flint and alkalies are 
vitriflable. — Vitriflable colours, metallic pig- 
ments, which become vitrified when laid 
on surfaces. Such are used in enamels, 
pottery, and stained glass. 

Vitriflcablet (vit-rin-ka-bl), a. Vitriflable. 
Vitrifleatet (vit-rifi-kat), v.t. I’o vitrify. 
Vitrification (vit-rif'i-ka"8hon), n. Vitri- 
factiou (which see). 

Vitrified (vit'ri-fid), p. and a. Converted 
into glass. — Vitrified forts, a class of pre- 
historic hill fortresses, principally found on 
the crests of Scottish hills, but also in France, 
the walls of which are perfectly or par- 
tially vitrified or transformed into a kind 
of glass. It has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved whether the ^trifactiou was inten- 
tional or not. 

Vitrifonn (vit'ri-f orm), a. [L. vitrum, glass, 
and E, form. ] Having the foim or resem- 
blance of glass. 

Vitrify (vit'ri-fi). v.t pret. A pp. vitrified; 
ppr. vitrifying. (L. vitrum, glass, and/acto, 
to make.] To convert into glass by fusion 
or the action of heat; as, to vitrify sand and 
alkaline salts. 

Vitrify (vlt'rJ-fl), v.t’. To become glass; to 
be converted into glass. 

Chemists make vessels of aniinni siibstanoes cal- 
cined, which will not vitri/y in the fire. 

Arbuthnot. 

Vitriol (vit'ri-ol), n. [Fr. vitriol, L.L. vit- 
riolum, a glassy substance, from L. vitrum, 

f :la88, from the crystalline form and trans- 
ucency of the sulphates.] The old chemi- 
cal and still the common name of sulphuric 
acid and of many of its compounds, which, 
in certain states, have a glassy appear- 
ance.— vitriol or copper vitriol, sul- 
phate of copper.— ^reen vitriol. See Cop- 
peras.— X/eaa vitriol, sulphate of lead; an- 
glesite. — JVtcArei! vitriol, hydrated sulphate 
of nickel— Oil 0 / vitriol, concentrated sul- 
phuric nc\d.—Red vitriol, (a) a sulphate of 
cobalt. Called also Cobalt Vitriol. (6) Bed 
sulphate of iron. Called also Vitriol of Mars. 
— White vitriol, sulphate of zinc. 

Vitriolate (vlt'ri-o-iat), v.t pret. A pp. 
vitriolated; ppr. vitriolating. To convert 
into a vitriol, as iron pyrites by the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, which reduces the iron to 
an oxide, and the sulphur to sulphuric acid. 
Thus the sulphide of iron when vitriolated 
becomes sulphate of iron or green vitriol. 
[Nearly obsolete,] 

Vitriolate, Vitriolated (vlt'rl-6-l&t, vlt'rl- 
5-lat-ed), p. and a. Converted into a sul- 
phate or a vitriol 

Vltrlolatlon (vit'ri-ft-la"shon), n. The act 
or process of converting into a sulphate or 
a vitriol. 

Vitriolic (vit-rl-ol'lk). a. Pertalnlnff to 
vitriol; having the q^ualities of vitriol, or 
obtained from vitriol— Vitriolic add, an 
old name for sulphuric acid. 

VltxloUne (vlt'ri- 0 . 1 In),a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling vitriol ; vitriolfc. ‘ A spring 
of a vitrioline taste and odour. ’ Fuller. 


7&te, filr, fat, fgU; in6, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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Vitruvian Scroll. 



vv, Vittae. 


VltrloUialkle (vlt'ri-ol-lJE-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being converted into a vitriol. 
Vltrloluation (vit'ri-ol-i*-ft"Bhon). See 

VlTRIOLATION. 

VltrioliBe (vlt'ri-ol-Iz), v,t Same as Vitri- 
olate. 

Vitriolouat (vi-tri'o-lus), a. Containing 
vitriol; vitriolic. 

Vltro-dl-Trlno (vit'rS-dS-tre"nd), n. A kind 
of filigree or reticulated glasswork, invented 
by the Venetians in the fifteenth century, 
consisting of a lace-work of white enamel 
or transparent glass, forming a series of 
diamond-shaped sections; in the centre of 
each an air-bubble was allowed to remain 
as a decoration. Fairholt. 

Vitrot3rpe (vit'ro-tip), n. In photog. a name 
given to the processes whicn involve the 
production of collodion film pictures on 
glass. E. H. Knight. 

vitruvian (vl-trO'vi-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, a celebrated 
Eoraan architect, bom about 80 B.O.— Vi- 
truvian scroll, 
an architectu- 
ral ornament 
named after 
Vitruvius, and 
consisting of a 
series of con- 
voluted scrolls, which is very fanciful and 
varied. It frequently occurs in friezes of 
the Composite order. 

Vltta (vit'a). n. pi. VlttfiO (vit'e). [L.] 1. A 
headband, fillet, or garland : specifically, 
among ancient Greeks and Romans, a rib- 
bon or fillet used as a decoration of sacred 
persons or things, as of priests, victims, 
statues, altars, and the like. 

2. In hot a name given to the 
receptacles of oil which are 
found in the fruits of um- 
belliferous plants, as in those 
of anise, dill, fennel, caraway, 

<fec. The cut shows the fruit 
of Carum Carui (common 
caraway seeds): vv, vittse. 

The same term is sometimes 
applied to the various stripes 
which are found upon leaves. 

Vlttate (vit'at), a. [From 
vitta. ] 1. Provided with a 

vitta or vittte. — 2. In hot. striped length- 
wise. 

VltuUne (vit'u-lin), a. [L. vituUnus, from 
viYmIws, a calf. See Veal.] Belonging to a 
calf or to veal. 

Vltuperable (vi-tu'pe-ra-bl), a. [See Vitu- 
perate.] Deserving or liable to vitupera- 
tion; blameworthy; censurable. Caxton. 

Vituperate (vi-tu'pe-rat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
vituperated; ppr. vituperating. [JY vitu- 
perer, ‘ to vituperate, dispraise, discommend ’ 
{Cotprave); from L. vitujpero, vituperaturn 
—vitiinn, a vice, a fault, and paro, to pre- 

g are. ] To blame with abusive language; to 
nd fault with abusively; to abuse verbally; 
to rate; to objurgate. [This word seems to 
have come into use much later than vitu- 
peration and vituperable.] 
vituperation (vl-tu'pe-ra"shon), n. [L. vt- 
tuperatio.] The act of vituperating; cen- 
sure with abusive terms; abuse; railing. 
Caxton. 

When a man becomes untractable, and inaccessible, 
by fierceness and pride, then vituperatton comes 
upon him, and privation of honour follows him. 

Donnt. 

Does Demosthenes imagine that Philip is not 
greatly more fertile in the means of annoyance than 
any Athenian is in the terms of vituptraUion. 

Landor. 

Vituperative (vi-tu'pe-r&t-iv), a. Serving 
to vituperate; containing or expressing abu- 
sive censure; abusive. ‘ Vituperative appel- 
lations.’ B. Jonson. 

The torrents of female eloquence, especially in the 
vittiperative way, stem all opposition, Chtsttrjitld. 

Vltuperatlvely(vi-tii'pe-rat-lv-li), adv. In 
a vituperative manner; with vituperation; 
abusively. 

Vltuperator (vf-ta"pe-rat-6r), n. One who 
vituperates; one who censures abusively; a 
reprehender; a reviler. 

Vltuperloust (vl-tu-pfi'ri-us), a. Worthy of 
vituperation; disgraceful. ‘A intimertoua 
and vile name. ’ Shelton. 

Viva (vfi'vft), interj. [It] An Italian ex- 
clamation of applause or joy, corresponding 
to the French vive, long live: often used 
substantively ; os, the king reached his 
palace amidst the vivas of the people. 
Vivace (v6-va'oha), a. [It.] In music, viva- 
cious; brisk; specifically, a direction to 
perform a passage in a brisk lively manner. 
^vaolOUS (vi-v&'shus), a. [L. vivax, vivaeis, 


from vivo, to live, vivas, alive. See VITAL.] 

1. f Having vigorous powers of life ; long- 
lived; tenacious of life. Fuller; Bentley. Bee 
Vivacity, L— 2. Lively; active; sprightly In 
temper or conduct; proceeding from or 
characterized by sprightliness. ‘People of a 
vivacious temper. Howell. ‘Here if the 
poet had not been vivacious.' Spectator.— 
8. In hot. living throughout the year or for 
several years; perennial. —S yn. Sprightly, 
lively, animated, brisk, gay, merry, jocund, 
light-hearted. 

VlvaciOUBly (vi-va'shus-ll), adv. In a 
vivacious manner; with vivacity, life, or 
spirit. 

VivaciOU8U688 (vl-va'shus-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being vivacious; vivacity; 
liveliness. — 2. t State of being long-lived; 
longevity. ‘ Qn) vivaciousness they outlive 
most men.' Fuller. 

Vivacity (vi-vas'i-tl), n. [Pr. vivacity ; L. 
vivacitas. See Vivacious.] l.t The quality 
of being vivacious in old sense of long- 
lived; tenacity of life; hence, length of life; 
longevity. 

They . . . survive some days the loss of their 
heads and hearts ; so vigorous is their vivacity. 

Boyle. 

James Sands of Horborn in this county, is most re- 
markable for his vivacity, for he lived 140 years. 

Fuller. 

2. Liveliness ofmanner or character; spright- 
liness of temper or behaviour; animation; 
briskness; cheerfulness; spirit; as, a lady 
of great vivacity. ‘ A great vivacity in his 
countenance.' Dryden. 'OtTeat vivacity in 
his fancy. ’ Burnet. 

Vlvandlere ( ve - vfth - de - ar ), n. [Fr. , fern, 
of vivandier, from It. vivandiere, a sutler, 
from w'vanda, food. See Viand.] A female 
attached to French and other continental 
regiments, who sells provisions and liquor. 
The dress is generally a modified form of 
that of the regiment. 

Vlvaxium (vi-va'ri-um). n. [L,, from vivus, 
alive. See VITAL.] A place artificially pre- 
pared for keeping animals alive, in as nearly 
as possible their natural state, as a park, a 
warren, a fish-pond, or the like; a vivarium 
for fresh or salt water animals is usually 
called an aquarium (which see). 

Vivary (viva-ri), n. A place for keeping 
living animals, a vivarium (which see). * That 
cage and vivary of fowls and beasts.’ Donne. 
Vlvat (ve-vii), %nterj. [Fr., from third pers. 
sing. pres, subj, of L. vivo, to live; lit. 
may he (or she) live.] An exclamation of 
applause or joy; a viva: sometimes referred 
to as a noun. 

T wenty -seven millions travelling on such courses, 
with [jfold jingfling in every pocket, with vivats hea- 
ven high, are incessantly advancing ... to the firm 
land’s end. Carlyle. 

Viva 'V’oee (vi'va vo'se), adv. [L. , by the liv- 
ing voice.] By word of mouth; orally; as, 
to vote viva voce; to communicate with an- 
other person viva voce: sometimes used ad- 
jectively; as, a viva voce examination. 
Vlvda (vlv'da), n. Same as Vifda. 

Vive (v6v), a. [Fr., fern, of v\f; L. vivus, 
lively, alive. See Vivacious, &c. ] 1. tLively ; 
vivid; vivacious; forcible. Bacon.— 2. Bright; 
clear; distinct [Scotch.] 

Vive (v6v), interj. [Fr., from vivre, L. vivere, 
to live.] Long live; success to; as, vive le 
roi, long live the king; vive la bagatelle, 
success to trifles or sport. 

Vivelyt (viv'li), adv. In a vivid or lively 
manner. ‘ Vively limned.’ Marston. 
Vlvencyt (vi'ven-si), n. [L. vivens, viventis, 
ppr. of vivo, to live.] Manner of supporting 
life or vegetation. Sir T. Broivne. 

Vlverra (vi-ver'a), n. [L, a ferret] A 
genus of digitigrade and carnivorous mam- 
malia, the type of the family ViverridsB 
(which see). 

VlverrldSB (vl-verii-dg), n. pi. A family of 
digitigrade carnivora, many of the species 
of which are furnished with anal glands, 
which secrete the peculiar fatty substance 
known as civet They are mostly long- 
bodied, short-legged animals, with stlfflsh 
fur, a long tall, and a sharp muzzle. Be- 
sides the civet-cat and the genet (which see), 
numerous other forms are referred to the 
Viverridae, as the palm-cat {Paradoxurus 
typus), the binturongs (Arctiotis), the cyno- 
gale, the suricate, the ichneumon, (&c. In 
anatomical characters, as well as in external 
appearance, the Viverridee approach very 
closely both to the cat family and to the 
hyeenas. 

Vlver8 (viv'drz), n. pi. [Fr. vivres, provisions, 
victuals, from vivre, L. vivere, to live. ] Food ; 
eatables; victuals. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 


ViT08 (vivz), n. pi. [Ft. avivet, according to 
Littr^ from vive, lively, brisk, eau vive, run- 
ning water, because the animals are said to 
contract this complaint through drinking 
running water.] A disease of animals, par- 
ticularly of horses, and more especially of 
young horses at grass, seated in the glands 
under the ear, where a tumour is formed 
which sometimes ends in suppuration. Writ- 
ten also Fives. 

Vlvlanlte (Wv'i-an-It), n. [After theEngUsh 
mineralogist, F. G. Vivian.] A phosphate 
of iron, of various shades of blue and green, 
sometimes used as a pigment. 

Vivid (viv'ld), a. [L. vividus, from vivus, 
lively, alive, from stem of vivo, to live. See 
Vital.] l. Exhibiting the appearance of 
life or freshness; bright; clear; lively; fresh; 
strong; intense; as, the vivid colours of the 
rainbow; the vivid ^een of flourishing vege- 
tables. ‘ The fullest and most vivid emours. ’ 
Newton. 

Vivid was the light 

Which flashed at this from out the other’s eye. 

JVordsworth. 

2. Forming brilliant images or painting in 
lively colours; realistic. 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 
vivid, the power of memory may lose its improve- 
ment. fVatts. 


Syn. Lively, bright, strong, clear, lucid, 
striking, lustrous, splendent, intense, fresh. 

Vlvldity (vi-vid'l-ti), n. Vividness. [Rare.] 

Vi’Vldly (viv'id-li), adv. In a vivid man- 
ner: (a) with life; in a lively manner; with 
strength or intensity. 

Sensitive objects affect a man much more vividly 
than those which affect only his mind. South. 

(b) With brightness ; in bright or glowing 
colours; with animated exhibition to the 
mind; as, the scene was vividly depicted; 
the counsel vividly represented the miseries 
of his client. 

Vividness (vlv'id-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being vivid; liveliness; strength; sprlghtli- 
ness. 

All great steps in science require a peculiar dis- 
tinctness and vividness of thought in the discoverer. 

IVhev/ell. 

2. Strength of colouring; brightness. B&yle. 
Vlvlflc, Vlvlftcal (vi-vif'ik, vi-vif 'ik-al), a. 
[L. vivijicus. See Vivify.] Giving life; 
reviving; enlivening; vivifying. [Rare.] 

Without whose (the sun’s) salutary and vivific 
beams all motion . . . would cease, and nothing be 
left but darkness and death. Ray. 

Vivllloate (viv'i-flk-At), v.t. pret. & pp. vi- 
vi^icated; ppr. vivijicating. [L. vivifico, vi- 
vificatum— vivus, alive, and /acio, to make. ] 

1. To give life to; to animate; to vivify. 
[Rare.] 

God vivificates . . . the whole world. Sir T. More. 

2, In old chem. to restore or reduce to the 
natural state or to the metallic state, as a 
metal from an oxide, solution, or the like; 
to revive. 

Vivifloatlon (viv'i-fl-ka"8hon), n. The act 
of vivifying, or the state of being vivified ; 
the act of giving life; revival. [RAre.] 

The nature of vivification is best enquired In crea- 
tures bred of putrefaction. Bacon. 

Vl’Tlficatlve (vlv'i-fl-kat-iv), a. Able to 
animate or give life; enable of vivifying. 
‘Fii^catire principle.' Sir T. More. [Rare.] 

ViV^(viv'l-fi), v.t. pret. &pp. vivijied; ppr. 
vivifying. [Fr. vivifier, L. vivificare— vivus, 
alive, and facio, to make.] To endue with 
life; to animate; to make to be living. Har- 
vey. 

Vivify (viv'i-fl), v.i. To impart life or ani- 
mation. 


Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourish. Bacon. 

Vlvlpaxlty (viv-i-parii-ti), n. State or char- 
acter of being viviparous. 

In reptiles and fishes it is always essentially ovipa- 
rous, though there are cases, of the kind above re- 
ferred to, in which viviparity is simulated. 

H. Spencer. 

Vivlpaxoiu (vi-vip'a-ru8),a. [L. vivus, alive, 
and pario, to bear. ] 1. Producing young in 
a living state, as distinguished from ovi- 
parous, producing eggs.— 2. In 6of. produc- 
ing leaf- buds in place of fruit; as, a vivi- 
parous plant. Balfour. 

Vlvlparoiuly (vi-vlp'a-rus-li), adv. In a 
viviparous manner. 

These, rapidly assuming the organization of other 
femalei ‘ '' 


Imperfect females, are born 

Vlyjparou8nes8 (vi-vlp'a-rus-nes), n. Viri- 
pai^y. 

vivl-perceptloii (vlv'l-p6r-8ep"8hon),n. The 
perception of the processes of vital func- 
tions in their natural action: opposed to 
observation by vtviseefion. J.J.Q. Wwcitnson, 
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VMsdCtiOll (vlv-i-aek'shoni n. [From L. 
vivui, alive, and uectio, fetumiSy a cutting, 
from atao, uctum, to out] The dtuectiou 
of a living animal; the art and practice of 
experimenting upon living animals for the 
pilose of ascertaining some fact in physi- 
ology or pathology which cannot be other- 
wise investigated. Though the term strictly 
is applicable to cutting operations only, it 
is generally employed for all scientific ex- 
periments performed on living animals, 
whether they consist of cutting operations, 
the compreraon of parts by ligatures, the 
administration of poisons, the inoculation 
of disease, the subjection to special condi- 
tions of food, temperature, or respiration, 
or to the action of drugs and medicines. 
VlTiseotor (viv'i-sek-ter), n. One who prac- 
tises vivisection. 

Vixen (vlk'sen), n. [A. Sax. Jixen, fyxen, a 
idie-fox, tern, of fox. This is the only reni- 
nant of an old English mode of forming the 
feminine by adding the suffix -en, which 
caused umlaut; comp. G. fiichiinn, a she- 
fox, from fuchx, a fox; Sc. carliiie, from 
carle. As to change of / to e see V.] 1. A 
she-fox.~2. A fro ward, turbulent, quarrel- 
some woman; a scold; a termagant. 

O, when she's angry, she's keen and shrewd. 

She was a vixen when she went to school, 

And though she be but little she is fierce. Shak. 

3. t An ill-tempered snarling man. Barrow. 
Vixenlflll (vik^sen-ish), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling a vixen; cross; ill-tempered. 
'A countenance.’ JDickem. 

Vlxenl:^ (vik'sen-li), a. Having the qualities 
of a vixen; ill-tempered; snappish. 'A 
vixcTiZy pope.’ Barrow. 

Viz. A contraction of L. videlicet, to wit ; 
namely. The z represents a symbol of con- 
traction used in manuscripts of the middle 
ages, which, vrith many other modes of con- 
traction, was transferred into the earliest 
printed books. 

vlzament (vl^za-ment), n. Advisement. 
Skak. [An intentionally erroneous form ] 
Vl2ardt (viz'krd). n. A mask; a vizor. ‘ To 
. . . betray them under the vizard of law.’ 
MUton. See ViSOR. 

Vizard t (viz'krd), u.t. To mask; to disguise. 
Vizier (viz'i-6r or vi-zerO, n. [Fr. vizir, from 
Ar. waztr, a vizier, lit. a bearer of burdens, a 
porter, from wazara, to bear a burden. ] The 
title of a high political officer in the Turkish 
Empire and other Mohammedan states. In 
Turkey the title vizier is given to the heads 
of the various ministerial departments into 
which the divan or ministerial council is 
divided, and to all pashas of three tails. 
(Sec Pasha.) The president of the divan, 
or prime minister, is known as grand vizier, 
vizier-azam, or aadr-azam. In India vizier 
was the highest officer at the court of the 
Mogul Empire at Delhi; and natoab vizier 
ultimately became the hereditary title in 
the (^nasty that ruled at Oude. Written 
also Vizir. 

Viziers nodding tf^ethcr I 

In some Arabian night. Tennyson. 

The tyrants of the East become puppets or slaves 
of their vizirs. Hallam. \ 

Vlzlerate (vlr'i-6r-at or vl-z6r'at), n. The 
office, state, or authority of a vizier. 
Vlzlerlal (vi-ze'ri-al), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or issued by a vizier. 

Vizor (viz'or), 71. A mask or protection for 
the face ; the movable face-guard of a hel- 
met. See Visor. 

Vizor (viz'or), v.t. To cover with a vizor, or 
as with a vizor; to mask; to disguise. 

Vizoring up a red 

And cipher face of rounded foolishness. Tennyson. 

Vlaoke>vark (vlakOcA-vark), n. See Wart- 
hog. 

Vocable (vO'ka-bl), n. [L. vocabuXum, from 
voce, to call, vox, vocts, the voice. See Voice ] 
A word; a term; a name; specifically, a word 
considered as composed of certain sounds 
or letters without regard to its meaning. 

We will next endeavour to understand that vocahU 
or term, tyrannus, that is, a tyrant or an evil king. 

Sir G. Buck. 

Vocabulary (vS-kab'd-la-ri), n. [Fr. voca- 
btdaire, from L. vooabtUum, a word. See 
VoOaBLE.] 1. A list or collection of the 
words of a language, arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order and briefly explained; a word- 
book; a dictionary or lexicon. —2. Sum or 
stock of words employed ; range of language, i 
His vocabulary seems to have been no larger than ' 
was necessary (or the transaction of business. 

Macaulay. 

— Vocabvdary, Dictionary, Oloaaary. A vo- \ 
caMary is now, at least, commonly under- 


stood to be a list of the words occurring in 
a specific work or author, generally alpha- 
beUoally arranged, defined, and appended 
to the text; whereas we apply the term die- 
tio7Uiry to a word-book oi all the words in 
a language or of any department of art or 
science, without reference to any particular 
work; thus, we speak of a vocabulary to 
Ctesar, but of a d%ctionary of architecture, 
chemistrv, the English language, <frc. A 
glossary is yet more restricted than a vocab- 
ulary, being a list and explanation of pecu- 
liar terms, as technical, dialectic, or anti- 
quated words, occurring in a particular 
author or department; as, a glossary to 
Chaucer, Bums, &c. ; a glossary of tdrms of 
art, and the like. 

Vooabulist (vd-kab'Q-llst), n. The writer or 
framer of a vocabulary. 

Vocal (vO'kal). a. [L. vocalis. See Voice.] 

1. Pertaining to the voice or speech; uttered 
or modulated by the voice. 

They Joined their vocal worship to the choir. 

Milton. 

2. Having a voice; endowed or as if endowed 
with a voice. 

The stream, the wood, the gale 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail. Sir JV. Scott. 

Where the brook 

Vocal, with here and there a silence, ran. 

Tennyson. 

8. In pho7ietics, (a) voiced; uttered with 
voice as distinct from breath; sonant: said 
of certain letters, as z as distinguished from 
s, or V as distinguished from f. (b) Having 
a vowel character; vowel. 

These are the principal vowels, and there are few 
languages in which they do not occur. But we have 
only to look to English, French, and German in order 
to perceive that ttiere arc many varieties of vocal 
sound besides these. There is the French n, the 
German it, &c. Max Muller. 

— Vocal music, music prepared for, or pro- 
duced by the human voice alone, or accom- 

f )anied by inatniments, in distinction from 
nstrumental music, which is prepared for, 
or produced by instruments alone. — Vocal 
chords or cords, in anat. two elastic folds of 
mucous membrane, so attached to the car- 
tilages of the larynx and to muscles that 
they may be stretched or relaxed, and other- 
wise altered so as to modify the sounds pro- 
duced by their vibration. See Voice. — vocal 
tube, in anat. the space which the sound of 
the voice has to travei*8e after it is produced 
in the glottis, including the passages through 
the nose and mouth. 

Vocal (vd'kal), n. In 11. Cath. Ch. a man 
who has a right to vote in certain elections. 
Vocalic (v6-kal'ik), a. Relating to or con- 
sisting of vowel sounds; containing many 
vowels. Sir W. Scott. 

Vocallaxn (vo'kal-izm), n. The exercise of 
the vocal oj^ans; vocalization. 

Vocalist (vo'kal-ist), n. A vocal musician; 
a singer; as opposed to an instrumental 
performer. 

YOCallty (vd-kal'l-ti), n. The quality of being 
vocal : (a) the quality of being utterable by 
the voice. Holder, (b) The quality of being 
a vowel; vowel character; as, the vocality of 
a sound. 

Vocalization (vd'kal-Iz-a^shon), n. 1. Act 
of vocalizing, or the state of being vocalized. 
2 The formation and utterance of vocal 
sounds. 

Vocalize (v6'kal-lz),t>.f. pret. App. vocalized; 
ppr. vocalizing. 1. To form into voice ; to 
make vof’al. 

It is one hing to give impulse to breath alone, and 
another Xo vocalize WiaX breath, that is, in its passage 
through the larynx to give it the sound of human 
voice. Holder, 

2. To utter with voice and not merely 
breath; to make sonant; as, / vocalized is 
equivalent to v. 

Vocally (vd'kal-11), adv. 1. In a vocal man- 
ner; with voice; with an audible sound.— 
2. In words ; verbally ; as, ‘ to express de- 
sires vocally.’ Sir M. Hale. 

Vocalneas (vdlcal-nes), n. The quality of 
being vocal; vocality. 

Vocation (v6-k&'Bhon), n. [Fr., from L. vo- 
catio, from voco, to call. See Voice.] 1. A 
calling or designation to a particular state 
or profession; a summons; an injunction; a 
call ; in theol. a special calling, under God’s 
guidance, to some special state, office, or 
duty. ' The golden cnain of vocation, elec- 
tion, and justification.' Jer. Taylor. 

What can be urged for them who, not having the 
vocation of poverty to icribble, out of mere wanton- 
ness make tnemselves ridiculous. Dryden. 

Though merely giving pleasure is no part of an 
orator's duty, yet he has no vocation to give his 
audience pain. Brougham. 


2. Employment; calling; occupation; trade; 
a word that includes professions as well ai 
mechanical occupations. 

Why, Hal, 'tis my vocation, Hal ; 'ris no sin for a 
man to labour In his vocation. Shak. 

If wit or wisdom be the head, if honesty be the 
heart, industry is the right hand of every vocation. 

Barrow. 

Vocative (vok'a-tiv), a. [L. vocatiws, from 
voco, to call, from vox, the voice.] Relat- 
ing to calling or addressing by name: ap- 
plied to the grammatical case in which a 
person or thing is addressed; as, the vocative 
case. 

Vocative (vok'a-tiv), n. in gram, the case 
employed in calling to or addressing a per- 
son or thing; as, L. Domine, 0 Lord, which 
is the vocative case of dominus. 
Voch^oesB, VochyeiaoeBB (vok-l-ft'se-e, 
vo-kfz'i-k-se-fi), n. pi. [From vochy, name of 
a species in Guiana.] An order of polypet- 
alouB dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, often 
very beautiful, belonging to tropical Ame- 
rica. There are about ten genera, of which 
Vochy sia and Qualea are conspicuous for 
the beauty of their flowering panicles. 
Vociferant t ( Vb-sif'er-ant ), a. Clamorous ; 
noisy; vociferous. ‘ With voice vociferant’ 
Davies. 

Vociferate (vO-slf'Cr-at), v.i. [L. vocifero, 
vociferatum — vox, vocis, the voice, and /ero, 
to bear.] To cry out with vehemence; to 
exclaim. 

So saying, he lash'd the shoulders of his steeds, 
And, through the ranks vociferating, call'd 
His Trojans on. Cowper. 

Syn. To exclaim, bawl, shout, bellow, roar, 
mouth. 

Vociferate (v6-8if'6r-at), v. t pret. & pp. vo- 
ciferated; ppr. vociferating. To utter with 
a loud voice or clamorously: to shout. 

Vociferated lo^ic kills me quite ; 

A noisy man is always in the right. Cowper. 

Vociferation (v6-8if'6r-a"Bhon), n. The act 
of vociferating; a violent outcry; vehement 
utterance of the voice; clamour; exclama- 
tion. ‘The vociferations of emotion or of 
pain.’ Byron. 

VOdferosity (v6-sif'6r-0B"i-ti), n. Vocifer- 
ation; clamorousness. ‘Its native twang- 
ing vociferosity. ’ Carlyle. 

Vociferous (vS-sif'^r-us). a. Making a loud 
outcry; clamorous; noisy. 

Thrice three vociferous heralds rose to check the 
rout. Chapman. 

Vociferously (vo-8if'6r-u8-li), adv. In a vo- 
ciferous manner: with great noise in calling, 
shouting, <fcc. Carlyle. 

Vodferousness (vo-sif'^r-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being vociferous; clamorousness. 
Voculax (vok'u-16r), a. Vocal. ‘The series 
of poewiar exclamations.’ Dickens. [Rare ] 
Vocule (vok'ul), n. [Dim. from vox, voice.] 
A faint or weak sound of the voice, as that 
made on separating the lips on pronouncing 
», t, or k. [Rare.] 

Vodka (vod'ka), 71. An intoxicating spirit 
distilleu from rye, and much used in Russia. 
Voe (vo), 71. [Icel. vor, a voe ] An inlet, 
bay, or creek. [Orkneys and Shetland.] 
Vogle(v6'gi),a. [Perhaps from vt^ue.] Vain; 
merry ; cheerful ; well - pleased. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Vogle (vogO), 71. A cavity in a lode or vein; 
a vugg or vugh. 

Voglite (vog'Ilt), 71. A hydrated carbonate 
of uranium, lime, and copper, of an emerald- 
green colour and pearly lustre, occurring 
near Joachimsthal in Bohemia. 

Vogue (v6g), 71. [Fr. vogue, fashion, repu- 
tation, lit. rowing of a ship, voguer, to sail; 
from It. voga,hTow\i\a, vogare, to row, from 

0. G. wogdn, wagdn, Mod.G. Tjoogen, to wave, 
fluctuate, to heave; akin E. voag, wave.l The 
mode or fashion prevalent at any particular 
time; popular reception for the time; popu- 
lar repute or estimation: now almost exclu- 
sively used in the phrase in vogue; as, a 
particular form of dress is now i7i vogue; an 
amusing writer is now in vogue; such opi- 
nions are now in vogue. ‘ To judge a man’s 
saintship from the vogue of the world.' 
South. ‘ Ckimmon vogue or popular opinion.’ 
Waterland. 

But considering these sermons bore so great a 
vogue among the papists, 1 will here give a taste of 
thSm. Strype. 

Use may revive the obsoletest word, 

And banish those that now are most in vogue. 

Roscommon. 

Voice (vols), n. [O.B. voys, O.Fr. vois^Mod, 
Ft. voix, from L. vox, vocis, voice, a word, 
from stem of vocare, to call (whence vocation, 
vocative, advocate, ^.); Skr. vaeh, to speak.} 

1. The sound uttered by the mouths of living 
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creatures, whether men or animals: espe- 
cially, human utterance in speaking, sing- 
ing, or otherwise; the sound made when a 
person speaks or sings ; mode or character 
of sounds uttered; as, to hear a voice; to 
recoemize a person’s voice ; a loud voice ; a 
low tone ol voice; ‘ a man’s voice; ’ ‘ did ut- 
ter forth a voice;' 'the voice of a nightin- 
gale.’ Shak. 

Her voice was ever soft. 

Gentle and low, an excellent thini; in woman. 

Shak. 

The women sang 

Between the rougher voices of the men, 

Like linnets in the pauses of the wind. Teuftyson. 

Voice as a scientific term may mean either 
the faculty of uttering audible sounds, or 
the body of audible sounds produced by the 
organs of respiration, especially the larynx 
of men and other animals: contradistin- 
guished from speech or articulate language. 
Voice is produced when air is driven by the 
muscles of expiration from the lungs through 
the trachea and strikes against the two 
vocal chords (see under Vooal), the vibra- 
tions of which produce sounds varying in 
different animals according to the structure 
of the organs and the power which the ani- 
mal possesses over them. Voice can, there- 
fore, only be found in animals in which the 
system of respiration is developed, and the 
lunm and larynx actually exist. Fishes 
hanng no lungs are dumb. In man the 
superior organization and mobility of the 
tongue and lips, as well as the perfection of 
the larynx, enable him to modify his vocal 
sounds to an almost infinite extent. In 
ordinary speaking the notes of the voice 
have nearly all the same pitch, and the 
variety of the sounds is due rather to ar- 
ticulation in the mouth than to definite 
movements of the glottis and vocal chords. 
In singing the successive sounds have vibra- 
tions corresponding in relative proportions 
to the notes of the musical scale. The male 
voice admits of division into, tenor and 
bass, and the female into soprano and con- 
tralto. The lowest female note is an octave 
or so higher than the lowest note of the 
male voice; and the female’s highest note 
is about an octave above that of the male. 
The compass of both voices taken together 
is about four octaves, the chief differences 
residing in the pitch and also in the timbre. 
2. The faculty of speaking; as, to lose one’s 
voice.— Z. A sound produced by an inanimate 
object and regarded as representing the 
voice of an intelligent being; sound emitted; 
as, the voice of the winds. ‘ The trumpet’s 
voice.’ Addison. 

The floods have lifted up their voice. Ps. xclii. 3, 

4. Anything analogous to human speech 
which conveys impressions to any of the 
senses. ‘The voice of the recorded law.' 
Shak. 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. Gray. 

6. Opinion or choice expressed; judgment; 
the right of expressing an opinion; vote; 
suffrage; as, you have no voiee in the matter. 
‘He has our voices, sir.’ Shak. ‘Elect by 
voice.* Dry den. ‘ My voice is still for war. ’ 
Addison. 

Committine freely 

Vour scruples to the voice of Christendom. Shak. 

In modern states the public voice has frequently 
occasioned war. Brougham. 

6. Language; words; speech; mode of speak- 
ing or expression. 

I desire to be present with you now, and to chani;e 
my voice. Gal. iv. ao. 

I have no words ; 

My voice is in my sword. Shak. 

Let us call on God In the voice of his church. 

Bp. Fell. 

7. One who speaks; a speaker. 

A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar steadfast in the storm. Teuttysou. 

8. Wish or order made known in any way; a 
command; a precept. 

Ye would not be obedient to the voice of the Lord 
your God. Deut. viii. 2a 

». In phonetics, sound uttered with reson- 
ance of the vocal chords, and not with a 
mere emii^on of breath; sonant utterance. 

All consonants are really checks, and their charac- 
ter consists In their producing for a time a complete 
cessation of audible breath or voice. Both p and b, 
therefore, are momentary negations of breath and 
voice. But b differs from p in ao far as, in order to 
pronounce it, the breath must have been changed 
by the glottis into voice. Max MiUler. 

10. In gram, that form of the verb or body of 
Infleonons which shows the relation of the 
subject of the affirmation or predication to 
the action expressed by the verb. In Eng- 


lish and many other languages there are 
two voices, active and passive; some lan- 
guages (as Greek) have a^o a middle voice. 
See these terms.— 11. t A word; a term; a 
vocable. U dull — in my voice, t in my name. 
Shak.— With one voice, unanimously. 

The Greekish heads, which wiih one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. Shak. 

Voice (vois), v.t. pret. dt pp. voiced; ppr. 
voicing. 1. To give utterance or expression 
to; to utter; to express; as, to voice the popu- 
lar belief.— 2. To rumour; to report. 

It was voiced that the king proposed to put to death 
Edward Plantagenet. Bacon. 

8. ’To regulate the tone of * as, to voice the 
pipes of an organ.— 4. i To nominate; to 
adjudge by vote ; to vote. 

Your minds 

Pre-occupied with what you rather must do 
Thau what you should, made you, against the grain, 
To him consul. Shak. 

Voiced (voist), a. 1. Furnished with a voice. 
That's Erythaea 

Or some angel voiced like her. Dettham. 

2. In phonetics, uttered with voice. See 
Voice, 9. 

Voicefiil (vois'fnl), a. Having a voice; 
vocal. 

Behold the Iliad and the Odyssey 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. Coleridge. 

VoicelesB (voisles), a. Having no voice, ut- 
terance, or vote. ‘ Childless and crownless 
in her voiceless woe.* Byron. 

The proctors of the clergy were voiceless assistants. 

Coke. 

Voicing (vois'ing), n. 1. The act of using 
the vdee; raising of a rumour, report, or 
the like. Bacon. — % The act of voting. 

‘ The people’s power of voicing in councils. ’ 
Jcr. Taylor. — 3. In organ building, the par- 
ing away the upper edge of the block m a 
wooden mouth-pipe, or the making of par- 
allel notches on the bevelled surface of the 
lip of a metallic mouth-pipe in order to 
regulate the tone and power. 

Void (void), a. [O.Fr. voide, vuide, Mod.Fr. 
vide, empty, void, devoid, from L. viduus. 
widowed, deprived, bereaved, from root 
seen in Skr. vidh, to be without, to be de- 
prived; cog. E. widow. ’The French forms 
arose from transposing the first u in viduus. 
Hence, avoid, devoid.] 1. Empty or not 
containing matter; vacant; not occupied; 
unfilled ; as, a void space or place. 1 Ki. 
xxii. 10. 

The earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. Gen. i. 3. 
I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. Shak. 

2. Having no holder or possessor ; vacant ; 
unoccupied; having no incumbent. ‘Divers 
offices that had been long void.' Camden. 

5. t Not taken up with business. 

I chain him in my study, that, at void hours, 

I may run over the story of his country. 

Massinger. 

4. Being without; devoid ; destitute; want- 
ing ; without ; as, void of learning ; void of 
reason or common sense. ‘A conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward 
men.’ Ac. xxiv. 16. 

He that is void of wisdom despiseth bis neighbour 
Prov. xi. 13. 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears. 

Dryden. 

6. Not producing any effect; ineffectual; 
being in vain. 

My word . . . shall not return to me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please. Is. Iv. zi. 

1 will make void the counsel of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem in this place. Jer. xlx. 7. 

6. Unsubstantial; unreal; imaginary. ‘Life- 
less idol, void and vain.' Pope.— 7. Having 
no legal or binding force; null; not effec- 
tual to bind parties, or to convey or support 
a right; as, a deed not duly signed and sealed 
is void; a f radulent contract is void, or may 
be rendered void.— Void space, in physics, a 
vacuum. —To make void, (a) to render useless 
or of no effect. ‘To make void my suit.’ Shak. 

For if they which are of the law be heirs, faith is 
made void, and the promise made of none effect. 

Rom. iv. Z4. 

(&) To treat as if of no force or importance ; 
to disregard. Fs. cxix. 120.— Fbtd and void- 
able, in law. A transaction is said to be void 
when it is a mere nullity and incapable of 
confirmation; whereas a voidable transac- 
tion is one which may be either avoided or 
confirmed e» post /acto.— B yh. Empty, va- 
cant, unoccupied, unfilled, devoid, wanting, 
unfurnished, unsupplied. 

Void (void), n. An empty space; a vacuum. 



Azure a saltiere 
voided argent. 


‘The mighty void of sense.’ Pope, ‘The 
illimitable void. * Thomson. 

What peaceful hours I once enjoyed 1 
How sweet their memory still I 
But they have lefr an aching void 
The world can never fill. CoTvper. 

Void (void), v.t. [O.E. voyde, voyden, to ex- 
pel, to get rid of, to send away; O.Fr. voidier, 
to empty, remove from. See the adjective.] 

1. To make or leave vacant; to quit; to leave. 
If they will fight with \is bid them come down, 

Or void the Mid. Shak. 

2. To emit, throw, or send out; to empty out; 
specifically, to evacuate from the bowels; 
as, to void excrementitious matter. 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur. Shak. 

8.t To cast away from one; to divest one’s 
self of. Barrow.— A. To invalidate; to an- 
nul; to nullify; to render of no validity or 
effect 

It had become a practice ... to void the security 
given for money borrowed. Clarendon. 

5.t To avoid; to shun. Wickliffe. 

Void (void), v.i. To be emitted or evacu- 
ated. Wiseman. [Bare.] 

Voidable (void'a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
voided or evacuated.— 2. In law, capable of 
being annulled or confirmed. See void end 
Voidable, under Vom. 

Such administration is not void, but voidable by 
sentence. Aylife, 

Voidanoe (void'ans), n. 1. The act of void- 
ing or emptying.— 2. The act of ejecting 
from a benefice; ejection.— 8. The state ox 
being void; vacancy, as of 
a benefice.— 4. t Evasion; 
subterfuge. Bacon. 
Voided (void'ed), p. and a. 
In her. applied to a 
charge or ordinary pierced 
through, or haWng the 
inner part cut away, so 
that the field appears, and 
nothing remains of the 
charge but its outer edges, 
as in the cut. 

Voider (void'6r), n. l. One who or that 
which voids or annuls ; one who vacates or 
empties.— 2. t A tray or basket for carrying 
away utensils or dishes no longer required; 
especially, a tray or basket in which broken 
meat was carried from the table. 

Piers Plowman laid the cloth, and Simplicity brought 
in the voider, Dekker. 

8. In her. one of the ordinaries, whose figure 

O is much like that of the 
flanch, but is not quite 
so circular towards the 
centre of the field. The 
term, however, is little 
used. 

Volding(void'ing),n. l.The 
act of one who or that 
which voids. — 2. That 
A.Bcmi«o,oid.rs 1» voided; « rem- 

gules. nant; a fragment. ‘The 

voiding of thy table. ’ Rowe, 
Voidlng-knlfe (void'ing-nK), n. A knife 
used to collect fragments of food to pat into 
a voider. 

VoidneSB (void'nes), n. The state or quality 
of bein^ void: as, Xa) emptiness; vacuity: 
destitution, (b) Nullity; inefflcacy; want 
of binding force, (c) Want of substantiality. 
Voiture (vol'tttr), n. [Fr., from It. vetttira, 
a carriage, from L. vectura, a carrying, from 
veho, vectum, to carry.] A carnage. Ar- 
buthnot. 

Volable (vol'a-bl), a. [Probably intended as 
a pedantic or erroneous coinage, frxim L. 
volare, to fly.] Nimble- witted: a word put 
by Shakspere in the mouth of Armado in 
Love’s Labour Lost, iii. 67. 

VolagOit a. [Fr., from vcAer, to fiy. See 
below.] Light; g^ddy; fickle. Chaucor. 
Volant (volant), a. [i^., flying, from voler, 
L volo, volare, to fly.] 1. Passing through 
the air; flying. ‘A star volant in the air.’ 
Holland. — 2. \ Freely passing from place 
to place; current. 

7 The English silver was now 
current, and our gold volant in 
the pope’s court. Fuller. 

8. Light and quick; nimble; 
rapid; active. 

His volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, 
low and high. 

Fled and pursued transverse the 
resonant fugue. Milton, 

4. In her. represented as 
or having the wings spread as In 
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Volant t (vd'laot), n. [Fr. See above.] A 
shuttlecock ; hence, one who fluctuates be- 
tween two parties; a trimmer. 

The Dutch had acted the volant, and done enough 
on the one side or t/ie 
other to keep the fire 
alive. Rogtr North, 

Volant-ploce (v5- 
lant'pdsV n. [Fr. tw- 
Zant, flying.] An ad- 
ditional covering for 
the front of a hel- 
met for the tourna- 
ment. It stood for- 
ward somewhat, and 
the prelecting sa- 
lient angle was made 
so sharp that, unless 
the lance was fur- 
nished with a cor- 
ouel, it was almost 
cert^n to glance off. 

Volaiyt (vd'Ia-ri), n. [See VoLKRr.] A 
bird-cage large enough for birds to fly in. 
Written also Volery. 

And now sits penitent and solitary 

Like the forsaken turtle, in the votary. 

B. yottsoH. 

Volatile (vora-til), a. [Fr., from L. vola- 
tills, from volo, volatum, to fly. ] 1. 1 Passing 
through the air on wings, or by the buoyant 
force of the atmosphere ; havmg the power 
to fly; flying. 

The caterpillar towards the end of summer waxeth 
volatile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon. 

2. Having the quality of passing off by spon- 
taneous evaporation ; evaporating rapidly ; 
diffusing more or less freely in the atmo- 
sphere. Substances which affect the smell 
with pungent or fragi'ant odours, as musk, 
hartshorn, and essential oils, are called 
volatile substances because they waste away 
on exposure to the atmosphere. Alcohol 
and ether are called volatue liquids for a 
similar reason, and because they easily pass 
into the state of vapour on the application 
of heat. On the contrary gold is a fixed 
substance because it does not suffer waste, 
even when exposed to the heat of a furnace; 
and oils are called fixed when they do not 
evaporate on simple exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. See Oil. — 3. Lively ; brisk; gay; 
lull of spirit; airy; hence, fickle; apt to 
•change; as, a volatile temper. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever. Swift. 

Volatile t (vol'a-til), n. A winged animal. 

‘The flight of volatiles.* Sir T. Browiie. 
Volatileness (vol‘a-til-nes), n. Same as 
Volatility. 

Volatility (vol-a-tU'i-ti). n. 1. The state or 
quality of being volatile; disposition to ex- 
hale or evaporate; that property of a sub- 
stance which disposes it to become more or 
less freely or rapidly diffused in the atmo- 
sphere; capability of diffusing, evaporat- 
ing, or dissipating at ordinary atmospheric 
temperatures; as, the volatility of ether, 
alcohol, ammonia, or the essential oils. 

By the spirit of a plant we understand that pure 
elaborated oil, which, by reason of its extreme vola- 
tility, exhales spontaneously, and in which the odour 
or smell consists. Arbuthnot. 

2. The character of being volatile; volatile, 
light, or fickle behaviour ; flightiness ; mu- 
tability of mind; fickleness; as, the vola- 
tility of youth. — S yk. Flightiness, levity, ^d- 
diness, mutability, changeableness, fickle- 
ness, instability, lightness. 

Volatillzable (vol'a-til-Iz-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being volatilized. 

Volatilization (vol'a-til-Iz-a^shon), n. The 
act or process of volatilizing or rendering 
volatile. Boyle. 

Volatilize (vol'a-til-iz), v.t, pret. <fe pp, vola- 
tilized; ppr. volatilizing. [Fr. volatiliser. 
See Volatile.] To render volatile; to 
cause to exhale or evaporate ; to cause to 
pass off in vtmour or invisible effluvia, and 
to rise and float in the air. ‘The water 
. . . dissolving the oil, and volatilizing it 
by the action.^ Newton. 
Vol-au-vent(vol-6-vftli), n. [Fr.] Incookery, 
a raised pie made with a case of veiy light 
and lich puff paste; a kind of enlarged and 
highly ornamented patty. 

VoTborthite (vol'borth-it), n. [After Vol- 
botih, who discovered it.] A mineral con- 
sisting chiefly of vanadic acid, protoxide of 
copper, lime, and water, occurring both of 
a green and a gray colour. 

Volcanlan (vol-k&‘ni-an), a. Of, pertaining 
to, characteristic of, or resembling a vol- 
cano; volcanic. * A deep eoZcanian yellow. ’ 
Keats. [Hare, ] 


Volcanic ( vol-kan'ik). a. 1. Pertaining to 
volcanoes; as. voloante heat— 2. Produced 
by a volcano; aa volcanic tufa.— 8. Changed 
or affected by the heat of a volcano.— KoZ- 
oanic bombs, masses of lava, spherical or 
pear-like in shape, frequently occurring in 
great numbers in the vicinity of active vol- 
canoes. Their surfaces are rough, fissured 
with branching cracks; their internal struc- 
ture is either irregularly scoriaceous and 
compact, or it presents a symmetrical and 
very curious appearance, which is simply 
explained if we suppose a mass of viscid, 
scoriaceous matter to be projected with a 
rapid rotatory motion through the air. 
DaTwin.--‘Volcanic foci, subterranean cen- 
tres of igneous action, from which minor 
exhibitions diverge, Pa^e.— Volcanic glass, 
vitreous lava; obsidian (which see). — VoZ- 
canic mud, the foetid sulphureous mud dis- 
charged by volcanoes, especially those of 
South America. Page. — Volcanic rocks, 
rocks which have been formed by volcanic 
agency; all igneous productions of recent 
or modern origin, as distinct from the trap- 
pean and granitic series. 

VoloanlCitF (vol-ka-nls'i-ti), n. State of 
being volcanic; volcanic power. 

VoloanlBxn (voncan-lzm), n. Volcanicity. 

Volcanist (vol'kan-ist), n. [Fr. volcaniste.] 
1. One versed In the history and pheno- 
mena of volcanoes.— 2. A vulcanist (which 
see). 

Volcanlte (vol'kan-It), n. A mineral, other- 
wise called Aumte. 

Voloanlty (vol-kan'l-ti), n. The state of 
being volcanic, or of volcanic origin. [Bare.] 

Volcanizatlon (vol'kan-iz-a"8hon), n. The 
process of volcanizing or being volcanized. 

Volcanlze (vorkau-iz}, v.t. pret. (fepp. vol- 
canized; ppr. volcanizing. To subject to or 
cause to undergo volcanic heat and be af- 
fected by its action. 

Volcano (vol-ka'nb). w. pi. Volcanoes (vol- 
ka'ndz). [It. volcano, vulcano, Fr. vulcan, 
from L. Vulcanus, the god of fire; cog. 
Skr. ulkd, Are. ] A hill or mountain more 
or less perfectly cone-shaped, with a cir- 
cular cup -like opening or basin (called a 
crater) at its summit : popularly termed a 
burning mountain. In the centre of the 
crater is the mouth of a perpendicular shaft, 
which sends out clouds of hot vapour, gases, 
and, at times of increased activity, showers 
of ashes, hot fragments of rocks, and streams 
of fiery liquid rocks, called Zava, which flow 
down the slopes of the mountain. The gra- 
dual accumulation of these ejected materials 





Section of an active Volcano. 


around the crater forms a succession of con- 
centric layers which explains the conical 
shape. The mountain has often several sub- 
sidiary cones connected with the principal, 
and lava mc^ flow out from various mouths 
or vents. The flames described as issuing 
from the crater are usually the reflection of 
the glowing lava illuminating the clouds of 
vapour, scoritt, and ashes. Nearly all active 
volcanoes have times of relative repose, in- 
terrupted,often at great intervals, by periods 
of increased activity, which terminate in a 
violent ejection of incandescent matter from 
the interior. The volcano is then said to 
be in a state of eruption, which is usually 
foreboded by loud subterranean noises, like 
explosions of distant artillery, shocks of 
earthquake, <&c. Tlie most important Euro- 
pean volcanoes are Vesuvius, near Naples, 
whose sudden eru^ion in 79 A. D. over- 
whelmed Pompeii, Herculaneum, and other 
cities; Etna, in the island of Sicily; and 
Hecla in Iceland. 

A volcano has been described by Sir Charles Lyell 
as ‘ a more or less perfectly conical hill or mountain, 
formed by the successive accumulations of ejected! 
matter in a state of incandescence or high heat, and 
having one or more channels of communication with 
the interior of the earth, by which the ejections are 
effected.' Page. 
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Vole (v61), n. [Fr., from voUr, to fly, to 
dart upon, like a oird of prey, from L volare, 
to fly.] A deal at cards that draws all the 
tricks. 

* A volet a volef * she cried, ' 'tis fairly won, 

My game is ended, and my work is done.’ Crahbe. 

Vole (vdl), v.i. To win all the tricks at cards 
by a vole. 

Vole (v61), n. [Also called vole-mouse, per- 
haps for wold-mouse, wold, field, plain, so 
that the name would be equivalent to field- 
mouse* oomp. 0. Southern E. volde, field, 
earth; Icel. vbllr, field.] A name common to 
the members of a widely spread genus (Ar- 
vicola) of rodent animals, resembling, and 
in many cases popularly beaiing the names 
of rats and mice, and belonging to a group 
(Arvicolidee) which some naturalists regard 
as a distinct family, others as a sub-family 
of the Muridee. Some are terrestrial, others 
aquatic. The common vole (A . agreetis), the 
meadow-mouse or short-tailed fleld-mouse, 
is iniurious to young plantations, devouring 
the bark and destroying the roots. The 
water-vole or water-rat (A. amphibia) is 
much larger, and swims well though its feet 
are not webbed. A black variety of the 
water-vole common in Britain is the A. atra. 
There are many other species in the Old and 
New Worlds. See Arvicola. 

Volery (vOle-rl), 71. [Fr. volitre, an aviary, a 
pigeon-house, tromvoler, to fly.] 1. A large 
bird-cage in which the birds have room to 
fly. Also written Volary.-—2.A flight or 
flock of birds. 

An old boy, at his first appearance, ... is sure to 
draw on him the eyes and efurping of the whole town 
volery; amongst whom there will not be wanting 
some birds of prey. Locke. 

Volet (vol'a), n. [Fr., from L. volo, to fly.] 
1. A gauze veil worn by ladies at the back 
of the head in the middle ages. — 2. In paint- 
ing, a term applied to the wings or shutters 
of a picture, formed as a triptych, as Rubens’ 

‘ Descent from the Cross’ in Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, the volets of which are painted on both 
sides. 

VoUtablet (vol'i-ta-bl), n. Capable of being 
volatilized. 

VoUtatlon t ( vol-i-ta'shon ), n. [ L. volito, 
intens. of voZo, to fly.] The act of flying; flight. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Volitient (v6-lish'ent), a. [See Volition.) 
Having power to will ; exercising the will ; 
willing. [Rare. ] 

What I do 

1 do volitient, not obedient. E. B. Brenuning. 

VoUtion (vo-lish'on), n. [L. volitio, from 
volo, to will; from same root as E. will.] 
1. The act of willing; the exercise of the will; 
tlie act of detennining choice or forming a 
purpose. 

•will’ is an ambiguous word, being sometimes put 
for the ‘faculty’ of willing; sometimes for the ‘act’ 
of that facul^, besides other meanings. But volition 
always signifies the ‘act of willing,’ and nothing else 
Willingness. I think, is opposed to unwillingness or 
aversion. A man is willing to do what he has no 
aversion to do, or what he has some desire to do, 
though perhaps he has not the opportunity; and 1 
think this is never called volition. Reid. 


2. The power of willing; will. 

In that young bosom are often stirring pa.ssions as 
strong as our own. desires not less violent, a volition 
not less supreme. Disraeli. 

Volitional (vd-llsh'on-al), a. Relating or 
pertaining to volition. ‘ The volitional im- 
pulse.' Bacon. 

VoUtlve (vori-tiv), a. 1. Having the power 
to will; exercising volition. 

The right and true knowledge of those things do 
not only . . . perfect the intellectual faculty, but they 
also perfect the volitive faculty. Sir M. Hate. 

2. Originating in the will.— 3. In gram, used 
in expressing a wish or permission; as, a 
volitive proposition. 

VoUcamerla (vol-ka-mS'ri-a), n. [In honour 
of J. G. Volkamer, a German botanist. ] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Verbenaceie. The 
best known species, V. aculeata, is a native 
of the West Indies, and one of the most 
common plants in the low lands of Jamaica 
in dry gravelly soil. It grows to the height 
of 5 or 6 feet ; the leaves are oblong, acute, 
with spines from the rudiments of the peti- 
oles, and the white flowers are in axillary 
cymes. 

Volley (volli), 71. [Ft. voUe, a flight, from 
voler, L. volare, to fly.] 1. A flight of missiles, 
as of shot, arrows, &c . ; a simultaneous dis- 
charge of a number of misalle weapons, as 
sraalT-arms; as, a volley of musketry. ‘A 
voUey of our needless shot,' Shak.—2. A 
noisy or explosive burst or emission of many 
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things at once. ‘A fine vcUey of words.* 

8M. 

But rEttllngr nonsense In full volleys breaks. Pope. 


Volley (volli), v.i. pp, voUeyed; ppr. volley- 
ing. [The spelling of the coulugational 
forms vollied and vollies is obsolete.] To 
dlsoharge with a volley, or as if with a vol- 
ley. *The vollied thunder.' Milton. Often 
with out. 

Another hound 

Against the welkin vollies out his voice. Shak. 

Volley (vol'll), v.i. 1. To throw out or dis- 
charge at once or with a volley. 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them, 

Volley'd and thunder'd. Tennyson. 

2. To sound like a volley of artillery. 

And there the volleying thunders pour 

Till waves grow smoother to the roar. Byron. 


VolOWt (vol'd), v.t. [From the answer Volo, 

I will, used in the baptismal service.] To 
baptize: applied contemptuously. Tyndale. 

Volt (volt), n. [From Volta.'\ In electrometry, 
the unit of tension or electro-motive force. 

Volt (volt), n. [Fr. volte, from L. volvo, vo- 
lutum, to turn. See vault.] 1. In the 
manege, a round or circular tread; a gait of 
two treads made by a horse going sideways 
round a centre. — 2. In fencing, a sudden 
movement or leap to avoid a thrust. 

Volta ( vorta ), pi. Volte ( vor ta ). [ it. , a 
turn, from L. volvo, volutum, to turn.] In 
music, a direction signifying that the part 
is to be repeated one, two, or more times ; 
as, unm volta, once; due volte, twice. 

Volta-electric ( vorta-6-lek"trik ), a. Per- 
taining to voltaic electricity or galvanism ; 
as, voUa-electric induction. 

Volta-electrometer ( vorta-e-iek-trom"et- 
6r), n. An instrument for the exact measure- 
ment of electric currents; a voltameter. 

Voltagraphy (vol-tag'ra-fi), 7i. The art of 
copying in metals, deposited by electrolytic 
action, any form or pattern which is made 
the negative surface of a voltaic circuit; 
copying by electrotypy. 

Voltaic (vol-ta'ik), a. Pertaining to Volta, 
the discoverer or voltaism ; as, the voltaic 
pile. — Voltaic battery, the larger forms of 
voltaic apparatus, used for accumulating 
galvanic electricity. See Galvanism. — Toi- 
taic electricity, that branch of electricity to 
which the name of galvanism is generally 
applied, the phenomena connected with it 
being produced by the voltaic or galvanic 
battery.— Koitaic pUe, a column formed by 
successive pairs or plates of two dissimilar 
metals, as zinc and copper, alternating with 
moistened flannel or pasteboard, in regular 
order of succession. The more negative the 
two metals are to each other, as zinc and 
silver, zinc and platinum, the more active 
the series. 

Voltairism (vol-tar'izm), n. The principles 
or practice of Voltaire; scepticism; infidel- 
ity. 

In Luther's own country, Protestantism soon dwin- 
dled down into a rather barren affair, . . . the essence 
of it scepticism ; contention ; which has Jangled more 
and more down to Voltairism. Carlyle. 

Voltaism (vol'ta-izm), n. That branch of 
electrical science which has its source in the 
chemical action between metals and differ- 
ent liquids. It is so named from the Italian 
philosopher Volta, whose experiments con- 
tributed greatly to the establishment of this 
branch of science. It is, however, more 
usually called galvanism, from Oalvani, who 
first showed or brought into notice the re- 
markable influence produced on animals by 
this species of electricity. See Galvanism. 

Voltameter (vol-tam'et-dr),n. [ Voltaic, and 
Gr. metron, measure.] An instrument in 
which a current of electricity is made to 
pass through slightly acidulated water, and 
as the water is thus decomposed, oxygen 
and hydrogen being liberated, the quantity 
of electric current passing through in a 

? lven time may be ascertained in terms of 
he quantity of water decomposed. 
Voltaplaat (vol'ta-plast), n. [From Volta, 
and Qr. plastos, formed, moulded.] A kind 
of voltaic battery used In electrotyping. 
Voltatype (vol'ta-tlp), The same as JEleo- 
Jrotype (which see). 

Voltt (vortfi). [Imper. of It. voltare, to 
turn, from L. volvo, volutum, to turn.] In 
witmc, a direction to turn over the leaf; os, 
volti suhito, turn over the leaf quickly. 
Voltigeur (vol'ti-zh^r), n. [Fr., from volti- 
ger, to vault.] Formerly in France a foot- 
soldier in a select company of a regiment, or 
in certain special regiments. V«*ltigeurs were 


established by Napoleon during his consul- 
ate. Their duties and equipment were simi- 
lar to those of ordinary ^nt companies. 
Voltsia (volt'si-a), n. [After Voltz of Stras- 
burg.1 A genus of coniferous plants, with 
the& fruit m spikes or cones, occurring only 
in the Permian and triassic. 

Voltsdne, Voltzlte (volt'zin, voit'zit), n. a 
rose-red, yellowish, or brownish, opaque, or 
sub-translucent ore of zinc, being an oxi- 
sulphide of that metal. It occurs in the 
form of small hemispheres, divisible into 
thin layers, and is found in Cornwall. 
Volubliate. Volubile(vo-lu'bi-lat, voi'u-bll), 
a. In hot. twining; voluble. 

Volubility (vol-fid)il'l-tl), n. [Fr. volubUiU, 
L. volubilUas, from volvo, to roll. ] 1. The state 
or quality of being voluble in speech; over 
great fluency or readiness of the tongue in 
speaking; unchecked flow of speech. 

A lacquey that runs on errands for him, and can 
whisper a light message to a loose wench with some 
round volubility. B. yonson. 

She ran over the catalogue of diversions with such 
a volubility of tongue as drew a gentle reprimand 
from her father. Charlotte Lennox. 

2. A rolling or revolving; aptness to roll; re- 
volution. 

Then celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way, as it might Happen. Hooker. 

3. t Liableness to revolution; mutability. 

‘ Volubility of human affairs.’ Sir Ji. L' Es- 
trange. 

Voluble (voru-bl), a. [Fr. voluble, L. volu- 
bilis, revolving, fluent, voluble, from volvo, to 
roll. See Volume.] 1. Formed so as to roll 
with ease, or to be easily turned or set in mo- 
tion; apt to roll; rotating; revolving; roll- 
ing. ‘This less voluble earth.’ Milton.— 

2. Characterized by a great flow of words or 
by glibness of utterance; speaking with over 
great fluency; fluent. ‘Cassio, a toave very 
voluble.' Shak. ‘A voluble and flippant 
tongue.’ Watts. 

And he bore with me. 

While, breaking into voluble ecstasy, 

1 flattered all the beauteous country, 

E. B. Broivning. 

Formerly it might be used of readiness, ease, 
and smoothness in speaking without the 
notion of excess. 

He was painful, stout, severe against bad man- 
ners, of a grave and voluble eloquence. Bp. Hacket. 

3. In hot. twisting : applied to stems which 
twist or twine round other bodies, as that 
of the hop. 

VolubleneSB (vol'u-bl-nes), n. Quality of 
being voluble. 

Volubly (vol'u-bli), adv. In a voluble or 
fluentonauner. Hudibras. 

Volume (vol'um), n. [Fr. volume, from L. 
volumen, a roll, something rolled up, a roll 
of manuscript, a book, a volume, from volvo, 
to roll (whence revolve, involve, convolution, 
&c.); cog. E. wallow, walk.] 1. Primarily, 
something rolled or convolved ; particularly, 
a written document (as of parchment, pa- 
pyrus, strips of bark, &c.) rolled up in a 
convenient form for keeping or use, such 
being the prevailing form of the book in 
ancient times; a roll; a scroll. The written 
sheets were usually wound around a stick, 
termed an ‘umbilicus,’ the extremities of 
which were called the ‘cornua,’ to which a 
‘label’ containing the name of the author 
was tied. The whole was placed In a wrapper, 
and frequently anointed with oil of cedar- 
wood as a preservative against the attacks 
of insects. Hence— 2. A collection of printed 
sheets boimd together, whether containing 
a single complete work, part of a work, or 
more than one separate work; a book; a 
tome; in a narrower sense, that part of an 
extended work bound up together in one 
cover ; as, a work in ten volumes. ‘ Fur- 
nished me from mine own library with 
volumes.' Shak. 

Devise, wit ; write, pen ; for 1 am for whole volumes 
in folio. Shak. 

An odd volume of a set of books bears not the 
vaiue of its proportion to the set. Franklin. 

8. Something of a roll-like, convolved, round- 
ed, or swelling form; a rounded mass; a 
coil; a convolution; a wreath; a fold; as, 
volumes of spioke. 

Thames’ fruitful tides 

Slow through the vale in silver volumes play. 

Fenton. 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass. 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. 

Dryden. 

4. The space occujpied by a body; dimensions 
in length, breadth, and depth; compass; 
mass; bulk; as, the volume of an elephant’s 
body ; a volume of gas.— 6. In music, quan- 


tity, fulness, power, or strength of tone or 
sound. — Atomic, equivalent, molecular, or 
j^clflc volume, in chem. see under ATOMIC. 
Volumed (vortlmd), a. Having the form 
of a rounded mass ; in volumes or rounded 
masses; forming volumes or rolling masses; 
consisting of moving masses. 

With volumed smoke that slowly grew 
To one white sky of sulphurous hue. Byron. 

The distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll. 

Byron. 

Volumenometer (vol'a-men-om'e-t6r), n. 
[L. volumen, a volume, and Gr. ^nefron, a mea- 
sure.] An instrument for measuring the 
volume of a solid body by the quantity of a 
liquid or of air which it displaces, and thence 
also for determining its specific gravity. A 
very simple volumenometer consists of a 
globular flask with a narrow neck, about 12 
inches long, and graduated from below up- 
wards to indicate grains of water. The flask 
has a tubulure, accurately fitted with a 
ground stopper, for admitting the solid body 
to be measured. The instrument being filled 
to the mark 0“ on the neck with a liquid, as 
water, which does not act upon the solid, 
it is inclined on one side, the stopper re- 
moved, and the solid body introduced. Tlie 
stopper is then replaced, and the number of 
divisions through which the liquid is raised 
in the stem gives at once the volume of the 
body in grain-measures. Watts' Diet, of Chem . 
Volumenometry (voru-men-om"et-rl), n. 
The art of determining the volumes or spaces 
occupied by bodies: applied generally, how- 
ever, only to solid bodies; stereometry. 
Volumetric (vol-a-met'rik), a. In c/iem. of 
or pertaining to, or performed by measured 
volumes of standard solutions of reagents. 
— Volumetric analysis, titration (which see). 
Volumetrlcally (vol-u-met'rik-al-ll), adv. 
By volumetric analysis. 

Voluminous (vo-lu'min-us), a. [Fr. volumi- 
neux. See Volume.] 1. Consisting of many 
coils or complications. 

Woman to the waist and fair 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast. Milton. 

2. Of great volume or bulk; large; extensive; 
bulky. 

Why, though I seem of a prodigious waist, 

I am not so voluminous and vast 

But there are lines wherewith I might be embraced. 

B. yonson. 

8. Having written much ; producing books 
that are bulky or writing many of them ; 
hence, copious; diffuse. 

The most severe reader makes allowances for many 
rests and nodding places in a voluminous writer. 

Spectator. 

He did not bear contradiction without much pas- 
sion, and was too voluminous in discourse. 

Clarendon. 

Voluminously (vO-lu’mIn-us-li), adv. In 
a voluminous manner; in many volumes; in 
masses rolled on successively; very copi- 
ously. 

The controversies are hotly managed by the di- 
vided schools, and voluminously everywhere han- 
dled, Granville. 

VolumlnousnesB (vd-lfl’min-us-nes), n. 
State of being voluminous or bulky. ‘ The 
snake’s adamantine voluminousness.' Shel- 

Vo^umlBtt (voFum-ist), n. One who writes 
a volume; an author. ‘Hot volumists, and 
cold bishops. ’ Milton. 

Voluntarily (vorun-ta-ri-li), adv. In a vol- 
untary manner; spontaneou^y; of one’s own 
will ; without being moved, influenced, or 
impelled by others. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own destruction 
is against God and nature. Hooker, 

VoluntarlneBB (vol'un-ta-rl-nes), n. The 
state of being voluntary, or endowed with 
the power of choosing, willing, or determin- 
ing; the state or quality of being produced 
by the will or free choice. ‘ The voluntari- 
ness of an action.’ Hammond. 

Voluntary (vorun-ta-ri), a. [L. voluntarius, 
from wfuntos, will, choice, from an old part, 
pres, of volo, veils, to will (whence volition, 
lbene)volenoe, (maleyvolenoe); cog. E. will.] 

1. Prooeeding n'om the will ; done of one's 
own aooord or free choice. 

An action is neither good nor evil unless it be 
voluntary and chosen. yer. Taylor. 

2. Unconstrained by external interference, 
force, or influence ; not compelled by the 
influence of another; not prompted or sug- 
gested by another; of one^s or its own ac- 
cord: of one’s self or itself; free. ‘ The right 
of voluntary choice.’ Shak. 

Our voluntary service he requires not. Milton. 
She fell to lust a voluntary prey. Pope. 
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8. Pertaining to the will; subject to or con- 
trolled by the will ; regulated by the wUl ; 
as. the voluntary motions of animals ; the 
motion of a limb is voluntary, the motion 
of the heart involuntary. — i. Done by desira 
or intention or on purpose ; Intended ; in- 
tentional; designed; pur];>osed. ‘Giving my- 
self a voluntary wound.' Skak. 

If a man be lopping a tree and his ax-h^d fall 
from the helve, . . . and kills another passing by; 
here is indeed manslanghter, but no voluntary nmr- 
ther. Perkins. 

6. Endowed with the power of willing, or 
acting of one's own free-will, choice, or ac- 
cording to one’s judgment. 

God did not act as a necessary, but a voluntary 
agent, interfering beforehand, and decreeing with 
mmself, that which outwardly proceeds 

6. Of, pertaining, or relating to voluntary- 
ism or the doctrines of the voluntaries ; as, 
the voluntary theory or controversy; a 
voluntary church.— 7. In law, according to 
the will, consent, or element of a party; 
without a valuable (out possibly with a 
good ) consideration ; gratuitous ; free. — 
Voluntary aMdavit or oath, an affidavit or 
oath made m an extrajudicial matter, or 
in a case for which the law has not pro- 
vided. — Voluntary conveyance, a convey- 
ance which may be made merely on a good, 
but not a valuable consideration.— 
tary juriediction, a jurisdiction exercised in 
matters admitting of no opposition or ques- 
tion, and therefore cognizable by any judge 
and in any place, and on any lawful day.— 
Voluntary toaete, waste which is the result 
of the voluntary act of the tenant of pro- 
perty; as where, without the consent of the 
proprietor, he cuts down timber, pulls down 
a wall, or the like. 

Voluntary (vorun-ta-ri), n. 1. One who 
engages in any affair of his own choice or 
free-will ; a volunteer. ‘ Rash, inconsider- 
ate, fiery voluntaries.’ iS%aAr. Specifically— 
2. A member of that ecclesiastical party 
which denies to the state the right of inter- 
fering in matters of religion, either by pat- 
ronage or control, and which asserts that 
the ^urch should be supported only by the 
voluntary contributions of its members, who 
should be left entirely free to regulate its 
affairs. This party, in relation to its poli- 
tical aspect, demands that all churches 
should be placed on an equal footing in the 
eye of the law, and that the exceptional 
privilege of establishment and endowment 
accorded to those who adhere to the creed 
and ritual recognized by the state should 
cease; and asserts that all legislation tend- 
ing to favour one particular denomination 
is Inequitable.— S. In music, an organ solo 
performed at the beginning, during, or at 
the end of church service. Originally such 
solos were extemporaneously composed by 
the performer, who was unrestricted by any 
strict form, style, or rule, but it is now cus- 
tomary for organists to select for perform- 
ance organ pieces of a suitable nature com- 
posed by skilled musicians, large collections 
of which are now published, bearing also 
the names, preludes, offertories, posUudes, 
Ac. 

Voluntaiyltm (voTun-ta-ri-izm), n. Vol- 
untary principle or action ; the system or 
principle of supporting anjihing by volun- 
tary contribution or assistance ; especially, 
the principle of supporting religion by vol- 
untary effort and association, in oppontion 
to doing so by the aid or patronage of the 
state. See Voluntary, n. 2. 

Volimte,t n. [Fr. volontS.J Free-will. 
Chaucer, 

Volunteer (vol-un-tfirO, n. [Fr. volontaire. 
See Voluntary.] l. A person who enters 
into any service of his own free-will. Spe- 
cifically— 2. A person who of his own free 
accord offers the state his services in a 
military capacity without the stipulation of 
a substantial reward. The oldest volunteer 
company in Britain is the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company of London, whoso charter 
dates from the reign of Henry VIII. In 
17M, and again in 1808, when the ambition 
and threats of France agitated England, the 
government reckoned upon having a force 
of half a million efficient volunteers in arms; 
but by 1816 this foree almost ceased to exist. 
About 1867 a feeling of insecurity beran to 
manifest itself in consequence of the alleged 
insufficiency of the national defences, and 
several volunteer corps were formed. In 
the coarse of two or three years many thou- 
sands of volunteer rifiemen were enrolled 
throughout the kingdom. Corps of artil- 


lerymen, engineers, Ac., were subseouently 
formed. These bodies of men the British 
government provides with competent in- 
structors, arms, and a part of their am- 
munition, besides allowing to each corps 
certain grants calculated on the number of 
the efficient members, Ac. A volunteer 
can resign on giving a fortnight's previous 
notice, unless when the country is reasonably 
considered in imminent danger. 

Volunteer (vol-un-ter'), a. Entering into 
service of free-will; consisting of volunteers; 
as, volunteer comimnies. 

Volunteer (vol-un-tdr'), v.t. To offer or 
bestow voluntarily or withoirt solicitation 
or compulsion. ‘ The chief a^^ts who had 
volunteered their services agmnst him.’ B. 
Jonson. 

Volunteer (vol-un-tdr'), v.i. To enter into 
any service of one's free-will without solici- 
tation or compulsion; as. he volunteered in 
that undertaking. Dryden. 

Volunty t (vol'un-ti), n. Same as Volunte. 
Evelyn. 

Voluptuary (v6-lup'tu-a-ri), n. [L. volujh 
tuanus, from voluptm, pleasure.] A man 
wholly given up to luxury or the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite and to other sensual 
pleasures; a sensualist. 

Does not the voluptuary understand in all the liber- 
ties of a loose and lewd conversation that he runs the 
risk of body and soul? Sir P. V Estrange. 

Voluptuary (vd-lup'tfi-a-ri), a. Given to 
pleasure; voluptuoua 

Voluptuous (v6-lup'tfi-us), a. [Fr. volup- 
tueux; L. voluptuosus, from vohiptas, plea- 
sure. 1 1. Fertmning to, proceeding from, or 
based on sensual pleasure; as, voluptuous 
desires. ‘Lust voluptuous.’ Chaucer. — 
2. Passed or spent in pleasure or sensuality. 
‘Soften’d with pleasure and voluptuous life. ’ 
Milton. —3. Contributing to sensual pleasure ; 
gratifying the senses; exciting or tending to 
excite sensual desires; sensual. ‘ Voluptuous 
idleness.’ Holland. ‘Music with its voiwp- 
tuous swell ’ Byron. ‘ Voluptuous charms. ' 
Macaulay.—^. Given to the enjoyments of 
luxunr and pleasure ; indulging m sensual 
gratifications. ‘ Jolly and voluptuous livers. ’ 
AUerbury. 

Thou wilt bringr me soon 
. . . where 1 wiall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
Thy daughter and thy darling without end. Milton. 

Voluptuously (v6-lup'tu-u8-li), adv. In a 
voluptuous manner; with free indulgence 
of sensual pleasures; luxuriously; sensu- 
ally ; as, to live voluptuously. ‘ Voluptu- 
ously surfeit out of action.’ Shak. 
Voluptuousness (vO-lup’tu-us-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being voluptuous; 
addictedness to pleasure or sensual gratifi- 
cation; luxuriousness. 

But there's no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness ; your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids could not fill up 
The cistern of my lu.st. Shak. 

Voluptyt (voTup-ti), n. Voluptuousness. 
Sir T. Elyot. 

Voluspa (voVus-pa), n. A Scandinavian 
prophetess or aibyl. 

Here seated, the volus^ or sibyl was to listen to 
the rhyniical inquiries which should be made to her, 
and to return an extemporaneous answer. 

Sir W. Scott. 

[As applied to the prophetess this name is 
erroneous. The right word is Icel. Vblva, 
whence Voluspd, the lay or song of the 
Volva, the name of an old Icelandic poem. 
Sir W. Scott has simply made a mistake.] 
VolUta (v6-ia'ta). n. [L. , a volute. ] A genus 
of gasteropodous molluscs, including those 
which have a univalve spiral shell, with an 
aperture destitute of a beak, and somewhat 
effuse, and a columella twisted or plaited, 
generally without lips or perforation. The 
species, which are carnivorous, are princi- 
pally found in neat numbers in tropical 
seas. Their shells are prized by collectors 
above roost others for their beauty and rarity. 
Volutationt (vol-fi-ta'shon), n. [L. volu- 
tatio, from voluto, from volvo, to roll.] A 
wallowing; a rolling, as of the body on the 
earth. 

In the sea, when the storm is over, there remains 
stiU an inward working and volutation. 

Bp. Reynolds. 

Volnte <v6-lflt0, n. [Fr. volute, from L. vo- 
luta, a volute, from volutus, pp. of volvo, 
volutum, to roll ] 1. In aich. a kind of 
spiral scroll used in the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite capital^ of which it is a 
principal ornament. The number of vo- 
lutes in the Ionic order is four. In the 
Corinthian and Composite orders they are 


more numerous, in the former being aocom- 
pauled with smaller ones, called helices.— 



Volutes of the Ionic and Corinthian Capitals 
a a. Volutes. b, Helix. 


2. A gasteropodous mollusc of the genus 
Voluta. See Voluta. 

VolUted (v6-l&t'ed), a. Having a volute or 
spiral scroll. 

Volutidsa (vd-lfit'i-d6), n. pi. A family of 
gasteropodous molluscs, of which the genus 
voluta is the type. This family comprises 
numerous species, both recent and lossil, 
and may be regarded as one of the most 
interesting and beautiful families of the 
spiral-shelled molluscs. The music-shells, 
mitre-shells, and date-shells are examples. 
Volution (vfi-lQ'shon), n. [From L. volvo, 
volutum, to roll.] A spiral turn; a con- 
volution. 

Volva (vol'va), n. [L., a wrapper.] In hot. 
the wrapper or involucrum-like base of the 
stipes of certain fungi, as Agaricus volva- 
ceus. It is the remnants of a bag that en- 
veloped the whole plant in its earlier stages, 
and was left at the foot of the stipes when 
the plant elongated and burst through it. 
Volvo t (volv), v.t. To turn over, as in the 
mind; to consider; to think over. Sterne. 
VolvpOlneSB (vol-v5-Bin'6-6), n. vl. A family 
of minute aquatic vegetables, having as its 
type the genus Volvox (which see). 

Voivox (vorvoks), n. [From L. volvo, to 
roll] A genus of minute unicellular organ- 
iBms,formerly classed in the animal kingdom, 
but now regarded as vegetables and ranked 
among the Protophyta. They are globular 
or nearly so. The best known species is V. 
globator, which collects into spherical masses 
or colonies in stagnant water, giving it its 
greenish tint. 

VOlVulUB (volvu-lus), n. In pathol. a twist- 
ing of the intestine, producing obstruction 
to the passing of its contents and strangu- 
lation of the part involved. 

Vomer (v0’m6rl, 71. [L., a ploughshare.] In 
a7iat. the slender thiii bone which separates 
the nostrils from each other. 

Vomerine (v6'm6r-ln), a. Of or pertaining 
to the vomer. 

Vomlc (vom'ik), a. [See Vomica.] Purulent; 
ulcerous. 

Vomica (vom'i-ka), n. [L., an abscess, an 
ulcer] A term sometimes applied to any 
encysted collection of purulent matter in a 
viscuB, but more especially applied to an 
abscess in the lungs. Dunglison. 

Vomlc -nnt (vom^ik-nut), n. [L. vomo, to 
vomit, and nux, a nut.] The seed of the 
Strychnos nux-vomiea, a medium-sized tree 
nowing in various parts of India. See 
Nux-voMiOA and Strychnos. 

Vomit (vom'it),e. t. [From L. vorno, vomitum, 
to vomit. Cog. Gr. emd (with digamma vemd), 
Skr. vam, to vomit.] 1. To throw up or eject 
frqm the stomach; to discharn from the 
stomach through the mouth. It is followed 
often by forth, up, or out. 

A scum of Bretons and base lackey peasanu 
Whom their o’ercloyed country vomits forth. Shak. 

The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou 
vomit up. Prov. xxlii. 8. 

The fish . . . vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. 

Jon. il. 10 . 

2. To eject with violence from any hollow 
place; to belch forth; to emit. ‘Like the 
sons of Vulcan vomit stones.’ Milton. 

During the night the volcano . . . vomited up 
vast quantities m fire and smoke. Cook, 

Vomit (vom'lt), v.i. To eject the contents 
of the stomach by the mouth; to puke; to 
spew; as, some persons can excite them- 
selves to vomit by swallowing air or by 
tickling the palate. 

VomltCvora lit), 71. 1. The matter ejected from 
the stomach. 

So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge, . . . 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up. 

Shak. 


Fate, fir, fat, f^U; mfi, met, hto; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, poimd; U, Sc. abune; y. Be. tsy. 
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2. That which excites the stomach to dis« 
charge its contents; an emetic. 

Whether a vomit may be safely aiven, must be 
Judged by the circumstances. Arbuthnot. 

^Black vomit the dark coloured matter 
ejected from the stomach in the last stage 
of yellow fever or other malignant disease; 
hence, the disease itself; yellow fever. 
VO]nltlxig<vom'it<lng), n. 1. The act of eject- 
ing the contents of the stomach through 
the mouth. Vomiting is essentially an In- 
verted spasmodic motion of the muscular 
fibres of the esophagus, stomach, and intes- 
tines, attended with strong convulsions of 
the muscles of the abdomen and diaphragm. 
It is preceded by the sensation cafied 
nausea.— 2. That which is vomited; vomit. 
*Hold the chalice to beastly vomitingt.* 
Jer. Taylor. 

Vomltlon (v5-ml'shon), n. The act or power 
of vomiting. [Bare.] 

How njany have saved their lives, by spewing up 
their debauch I whereas, if the stomach had wanted 
the faculty of vomition, they had inevitably died. 

Grew. 

yomltive (vom'it-iv), a. [Fr. vomit^.] 
Causing the ejection of matter from the 
stomach; emetic. Boyle. 

Voxnlto fvo-me'to), n. [Sp.] The yellow 
fever, in its worst form, when it is usually 
attended with the black vomit. 

Vomitory (vom'i-to-ri), n. [L. vomitorvus, 
that causes vomiting, that vomits, hence 
vomitoria, passages in a theatre by which 
the i^ople entered and came out, from vomo, 
vomitum. See Vomit.] 1. An emetic. — 2. In 
arch, an opening gate or door in an ancient 



Vomitory in the Coliseum. 


theatre and amphitheatre which gave in- 
gress or egress to the people. 

Sixty-four vomitories [for by that nanie the doors 
were very aptly distinguished) poured forth the im- 
mense multitude. Gibbon. 

Vomitory (vom1-to-ri), a. Procuring vomit- 
ing; causing to eject from the stomach; 
emetic. 

Vomiturition (vom'i-tu-ri"shon], n. [As if 
from a Latin verb vomiturire, to desire to 
vomit.] 1. An ineffectual effort to vomit; 
retching. —2. The vomiting of but little 
matter, or vomiting with little effort. 

VoraolOUB (vd-r&'snus), a. [L. vorax, vor- 
aois, from voro, to devour; from a root 
which gives also Gr. bora, food; Skr. gar, to 
•wallow.] 1. Greedy for eating; eating food 
in large quantities; ravenous; as, a vora- 
cioiie man. ‘ Men of a voracious appetite.’ 
Spectator. 

I have seen of the king carrion crows. . . . They 
are very vor<tcious, and will despatch a carcass in a 
trice. Dampior. 

2. Eapacious.— 8. Beady to devour or swallow 
up; as, a voracious gulf or whirlpool. 

VoradOUllly (vd-rii/shus-li), adv. In a vo- 
racious manner; with greedy appetite; 
ravenously. 

VoraolOUBnefiB (vd-r&^shus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being voracious; greedi- 
ness of appetite; ravenousness; voracity. 

' Blstingui^ing himself by voradouttness of 
appetite.* Adaison. 

Voradty (vO-ras'i-tl), n. The quality of 
being voracious; greediness of appetite; 
voraciousness. 

The polite luxury of the Norman presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the coarse voracity of his Saxon and 
Danish neighbours. Me loved to display his m^i- 
ficcnce, not in huge piles of food and hogsheads of 
strong drink, but in large and stately edifices, rich 
ennour, gallant horses, &c. M»oa%Uay. 

VorafflnoUB (vb-raj'ln-us). a. [L. vo/ragiwh 
eus, from vorago, a deep and almost bottom- 


less abyss, from voro, to devour.] Of or per- 
taining to a gulf or whirlpool ; hence, de- 
vouring; swallowing. ‘A cavern’s Jaws 
voraginous and vast*^ Mallet. [Bare.] 
VoraifO (vb-r&'goX n. l A gulf ; an abyss. 
* The voragos of subterranean cellars, wells 



ppr. of voro, to devour.] In her. devouri^: 
applied to one animal depicted as devouring 
another. 

Vortex (vor'teks), n. pi. Vortioei (vor'tl-s&) 
or Vortexes (vor'tek-sez). [ L. , from verto, 
anciently vorto, to turn. See Verse.] 1. The 
form produced when any portion of a fluid 
is set rotating round an axis; a whirling or 
gyratory motion of any fluid whether liquid 
or aeriform. Familiar examples are seen in 
eddies, whirlpools, waterspouts, whirlwinds, 
and on a larger scale in cyclones and storms 
generally. It is more particularly applied to 
a whirlpool or a body of water moving with a 
circular motion, and forming a cavity in the 
centre, into which all bodies coming within 
its influence are drawn and engulfed. ‘Boll 
in her vortex and her power confess.' Pope. 

‘ The huge vortex of Norse darkness. ' Car- 
lyle .— In the Cartesicmphilos. a collection 
of material particles, forming a fluid or 
ether, endowed with a rapid rotatory mo- 
tion about an axis, and filling all space, 
and by which Descartes accounted for the 
motions of the universe. This theory at- 
tracted much attention at one time, but 
is now entirely discredited. — Forfea; ringr, 
in physics, a vortical molecular filament 
or column returning into itself so as to 
form a ring composed of a number of small 
rotating (^cles placed side by side, like 
beads on a string, as the singular smoke- 
rings which are sometimes produced when 
a cannon is fired, or when a smoker skil- 
fully emits a puff of tobacco smoke. Be- 
cent labours in the theoretical investigation 
of the motion of vortices, more particularly 
the theorems relating to vortex filaments 
rotating round a central axis in a friction- 
less or perfect fluid, have suggested the pos- 
sibility of founding on them a new form of 
the atomic theory. 

Vortex-rlng (vor*teks-rlng), ?». See under 
Vortex. 

Vortex- wheel (yor'teks-wh§l), n. A turbine. 
Vortical (vorti-kal), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a vortex; whirling; turning; as, 
a vortical motion. 

Vortloally (vor'ti-kal-li), adv. In a vortical 
manner; whirlingly, 

Vortioella (vor-ti-seHa), n. [Dim. of vor- 
tex (which see).] A genus of bell-shaped 
wheel infusoria, having a fixed stem capable 
of being coiled into a spiral form, and vi- 
bratile organs called cilia at their anterior 
extremity, which are constantly in r^id 
motion and attract particles of food. The 
species, which are popularly called bell- 
animals or animalcules, bell-flowers, and 
bell -polyps, are very numerous in fresh 
water, and are generallv too small to be 
perceived without the aid of the microscope. 
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Beproduction in Vortioella may take place 
by fission, or by gemmation, or bv a process 
of encystation and endogenous division. 

VortloelUdn (vor-ti-sefi-d^), n. pi. A fa- 
mily of infusorian animalcules having for 
its type the genus Vortioella. See Vorti- 
OBLLA. 

VortloOBe (vor'ti-kds). a. Whirling; vorti- 
cal. * A vorticose motion of the air inwards.’ 
Bncy. Brit. 

Voruglnous (vor-tijln-us), a. Having a 
motion round a centre or axis; vorticaL 

With vertiginous and hideous whirl 
Sucks down its prey. Cowper. 

VotarflM (vd'ta-res), n. A female devoted 


to any service, worship, or state of life ; a 
female votary. 

His woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 

Unto Diana there a votaress. Shak. 

No rosary this votaress needs. CUaveland. 

Votailft (v6*ta-rist), n. [See Votary.] A 
votary. ‘ The voiansts of Saint Clare. ’ Shak. 

‘ A sad votarist in palmer’s weed.’ Milton. 
The weak, wan votarist leaves her twilight cell 
To walk with taper dim the winding aisle. JRogers^ 

Votary (Vfl'ta-rl), n. [From L. votum, a vow. 
See Vote.] One devoted, consecrated, or 
engaged by a vow or promise; hence, more 
generally, one devoted, given, or addicted to 
some pedicular service, worship, study, or 
state of life; as, every goddess of antiquity 
had her votaries; every pursuit or study has 
its votaries. ‘Already love’s ibnn votary.’ 
Shak. 

That an enthusiastic votary of liberty should accept 
office under a military usurper seems, no doubt, st 
6rst sight extraordinary. MacatUay. 

Votary (v6*ta-ri), a. Consecrated by a vow 
or promise; consequent on a vow; votive. 
Bacon. 

Vote (v6t), n. [Fr. vote, a vote, from L. 
votum, a vow, wish, will, from voveo, votum, 
to vow. See Vow.] 1. A suffrage; the ex- 
pression of a wish, desire, will, preference, 
or choice in regard to any measure pro- 
posed, in which the person voting has an 
interest in common with others either in 
electing a man to fill a certain situation or 
office, or in passing laws, rules, regulations, 
and the like. This vote or expression of 
will may be given by holding up the hand, 
by rising and standing up, by the voice 
ipiva voce), by ballot, by a ticket, or other- 
wise. Hence— 2. That by which will or pre- 
ference is expressed in elections or in decid- 
ing propositions; a ballot, a ticket, &c. ; as, 
a written vote. 

The freeman casting with unpurchased hand 

The vote that shakes the turrets of the land. 

O. IV. Holmes. 

8. That which is given, allowed, or conveyed 
by the will of a majority; a thing conferred 
by vote; a grant; as, the ministry received 
a vote of confidence; the vote for the civil 
service amounted to 24^ million pounds.-— 
4. Expression of will by a majority; decision 
by some expression of the minds of a num- 
ber; result of voting; as, the vote was unani- 
mous.— ^.t An ardent wish or desire; a 
prayer. 

I join with you 

In my votes that way. Massinger. 

Those interchangeable votes of priest and people. 
. , . ‘ O Lord, arwe, help us, and deliver us for thy 
Name's sake I O God, we have heard with our ears, 
&c.’ Prideaux. 

Vote (v6t), v.i. pret. & pp. voted; ppr. vot- 
ing. [Fr. voter, to vote. See the noun.] 
To give a vote; to express or signify the 
mind, will, or preference in electing men to 
oflice, or in passing laws, regulations, and 
the like, or in deciding on any proposition 
in which one has an interest with others. 

Both expressed their opinion that a more indepen- 
dent, a more disinterested set of men than those who 
had promised to vote for him, never existed on earth. 

Dickens. 

Vote (v6t), v.t. 1. To choose by suffrage; to 
elect by some expression of will; as, the 
citizens voted their candidate into office 
with little opposition.— 2. To enact or estab- 
lish by vote or some expression of will ; as, the 
legislature voted the resolution unanimous- 
ly. —3. To grant by vote or expression of 
\^11. 

Parliament voted them a hundred thousand pounds. 

Swift. 

Voter (vdt'6r), n. One who votes or has a 
legal right to vote or give his suffrage ; an 
elector. 

Votins-paper (voVing-pa-pAr), n. a paper 
by which a person fidves ms vote; a ballot- 
ing-paper ; particularly, according to the 
British Ballot Act of 1872, a paper used in 
voting by ballot in the election of members 
of parliament, of municipal corporations, 
and the like. Such papers are used only in 
cases where the number of candidates ex- 
ceeds the number of vacancies, and contain 
a list of the candidates, and the voter has 
secretly to put a mark at the name of the 
candidate or candidates he selects. 

VotlEtt (vdt'lst), n. One who makes a vow; 
a vower. ‘ Votist of revenge.’ Chapman. 

VotlVfl (vfl'tiv), a. [L, votivus, from votum, 
a vow. See vote.] 1. Given, paid, or con- 
secrated, in consequence of some vow; as, 
votive offerings. 

Venus, take my votive glass. Prior. 


oh* chain; Oh, So. loch; g, go; j, job; fl, Fr. ton; ng, sing; VH, then; th, thin; w, idg; wh, lohig; zh, asure.— See KiT. 
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2. Observed or practised in oozisequence of 
a vow. [Rare.] 

V< 4 ive abstinence some constitutions may endure. 

Feltham. 

— Votive medal, one struck in grateful com- 
memoration of some auspicious event, as 
the recoveiy of a prince from sickness.— 
A votive offering, a tablet, picture, &c., 
dedicated in consequence of the vow [L. ex 
voto] of a worshipper. Among the Greeks 
and Bomans such offerings were dedicated 
to some deity, and were affixed to the walls 
of temples. Among Roman Catholics they 
are given to chapels dedicated to the Virgin 
or to some saint. 

Votlvely (v6'tiv-li), adv. In a votive man- 
ner; % vow. 

VotiveneBS (vO'tiv-nes), n. State or quality 
of being votive. 

VotreSBt (vdt'res), n. A female votary ; a 
. votaress. Shak. 

VOUOll (vouch), v.t. (O.E. vouche, Norm. 
voucher, 0. Fr. vocher, from L. vocare, to 
call. Hence avouch. See VOICE.] l.t To 
call to witness; to obtest. ‘ And vouch the 
silent stars and conscious moon. ' Dryden. 

2. To declare; to assert; to affirm; to attest; 
to maintain by affirmations. 

What can you vouch against him, Signior Lucio? 

3. To warrant; to be surety for; to answer 
for; to make good. 

Kven in theirs and in the commons' ears, 

Will vouch the truth of IL Shah. 

The consistency of the discourse . . . vouches it 
to be worthy of the great apostle. Locke. 

4. To support; to back; to followup. ‘Bold 
words vouched with a deed so bold. ’ Milton. 

5. In law, to call or summon into court to 
warrant and defend, or to make good a 
wan’anty of title. 

He vouches the tenant in tail, who vouches over the 
common vouchee. Blachstone. 

Syn. To declare, asseverate, assert, aver, 
protest, affirm, attest, warrant, guarantee, 
confirm, assure. 

VouolL (vouch), v.i. 1. To bear witness; to 
give testimony or full attestation; to be 
surety. ‘ Vouch with me, heaven.’ Shak. 

He declares he will not believe her, till the elector 
of Hanover shall vouch for the truth of what she has 
so solemnly affirmed. Swi/t. 

2. To maintain; to assert; to aver. 

1 therefore vouch again 

That with some mixtures powerful o’er the blood 
He wrought upon her. Shak. 

Vouoht (vouch), n. Approving or attesting 
voice; warrant; attestation; testimony. 

Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 

Their needless vouches. Shak. 

Vouchee (vouch-€0, in <ihe person 
who is vouched or summoned in a writ of 
light. 

Voucher (vouch'Sr), n. , 1. One who vouches 
or gives witness or full attestation to any- 
thing. 

The great writers of that age stand up together as 
vouchers for each other’s reputation. Spectator. 

2. In law, the tenant in a writ of right; one 
who calls in another to establish his war- ! 
ranty of title. In common recoveries there 
may be a single voucher or double vouchers. 
[In this sense written also Vouchor.]~Z. A 
book, paper, or document which serves to 
vouch the truth of accounts, or to confirm 
and establish facts of any kind; specifically, 
the written evidence of the payment of a 
debt, as a discharged account and the like. 
Vouchmentt (vouch'ment), n. A declara- 
tion; a solemn assertion. ' Their vouchment 
by their honour.’ Bp. Backet. 

Vouchor (vouch'or), n. See Voucher, 2. 
Vouchsafe (vouch-s&f), v. t. pret. (&pp.rou<:h- 
eafed; ppr. vouchsafing. [Vouch and safe, 
to vouch or answer for safety; O.E. vouche- 
tauf (Chaucer), often as two words, to vouch- I 
safe, to grant. ] 1. To condescend to grant; I 
to concede; as, not to vouchsafe an answer. 

I have assailed her with music, but she vouch- 
safes no notice. Shak. 

It is not said by the apostle that Cod vouchsafed 
to the heathen the means of salvation. South, 

2. t To receive or accept in condescension. 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchsafe them. Shak. 

VouohBafiB (vouch-sfif), V.t. To condescend; 
to deign; to yield. 

Vouchsafe, illustrious Ormond, to behold 
What powV the charms of beiMMy had of old, 

' Dryden. 

VouChsafemtut (vtmdHiifment), n. The 
act of vouchsafing, or Hbat which is vouch- 


safed; a gift or grant in condescension; as, 
God’s greatest communicated ' vouchsafe- 
ments. Boyle. 

Voulge (vuizh), n. [O. Fr. voulqe, vouge ; 
origin unknown.] A weapon used from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, having 
a peculiarly shaped blade aflixed to a long 
staff, often somewhat resembling an axe 
terminating in a point in the line of the shaft. 
VouBBOir (vOs’wftt), n. (Fr., from voussure, 
the curvature of a 
vault, from a verb 
vousser, hypothe- 
tical L. volutiare, 
to round, make 
round, from L 
Volvo, volutum, to 
roll; hence, akin to 
vault.). Inarch, a 
stone in the shape a a, Voussoirs. 

of a truncated 

wedge which forms part of an arch. The 
under sides of the voussoirs form the in- 
tradoB or soffit of the arch, and the upper 
sides the extrados. The middle voussoir is 
termed the keystone. See ARCH. 

Vow (von), n. Jo. Ft. vou, veu, Mod.Fr. vaeu, 
a vow, from L. votum, a vow, from voveo, 
votum, to vow; hence really the same word 
as vote. Avow is a derivative.] 1. A solemn 

f iromise; an engagement solemnly entered 
nto ; in a more special sense, (a) a kind 
of promissory oato made to God, or to 
some deity, to perform some act or to dedi- 
cate to the deity something of value on the 
fulfilment of certain conditions, or in the 
event of receiving something specially de- 
sired, such as success in an enterprise, de- 
liverance from danger, recovery from sick- 
ness, Ac. (6) A promise to follow out some 
line of conduct, or to consecrate or devote 
one’s self wholly or in part for a longer or 
shorter time to some act or service. 

By all the votos that ever men have broke. 

In number more than ever women spoke. Shak. 

Knights of love, who never broke their vow. 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word. Byron. 
The great knight in hts mid-sickness made 
Full many a holy v<yw and pure resolve. 

Tennyson. 

2.t A solemn asseveration or declaration; a 
positive assertion. 

What Instance gives Lord Warwick for his veno t 
Shak. 

Vow (vou), V.t. [Fr. vouer. See the noun.] 
1, To promise solemnly; to give, consecrate, 
or dedicate by a solemn promise, as to a 
divine power; as, Jacob vowed to God a 
tenth of his substance, and his own future 
devotion to his service. Gen. xxviii. 

When thou vowest a vow, defer not to pay it, . . 
pay that which thou hast vowed. Eccles. v. 4. 
To Master Harvey, upon some special consideration, 
I have vowed this my labour. Spenser. 

2. To threaten solemnly or upon oath. ‘Weep- 
ing, cursing, vowing vengeance.’ Shak. 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine. 
Revenge on him that made me stop niy breath. 

Shak. 

Vow (vou), V.i. To make vows or solemn 
promises; to protest solemnly; to asseverate. 

Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that 
thou shouldest vow and not pay. Eccles. v. 5. 
He heard him swear and vow to God 
He came but to be Duke of Lancaster. Shak. 

Vow-break t (vou’brak), n. A breach of a 
vow or vows. 

Sacrilege and vow-break Jn Ananias and Sapphira 
made them descend quick into their graves. 

fer. Taylor. 

Vowed (vou'd), p. and a, 1. Devoted; con- 
secrated. ‘Thy vowed priests.’ Milton.— 
2. Sworn to; confirmed by oath. 

This is the hand which, with a voiv'd contract. 
Was fast belock’d in thine. Shak. 

3. Sworn; constant; inveterate; confirmed. 

‘ So mighty are his vowed enemies. ' Shak. 
Vowel (vou'el), n. [Fr. voyelle, from L. vo- 
calis, lit. a vocal letter, from vox, vocis, the 
voice. Bee Voice.] 1. A sound uttered by 
simply opening the mouth or vocal organs; 
a sound uttered when the vocal organs are 
merely in an open position, as the sound 
of a or 0 . Vowels are distinguished from 
consonants in that the former can be pro- 
nounced by themselves, while consonants 
require to be sounded with the aid of a 
vowel. 

When the voice is not further modified by contact, 
partial or complete, of the lips or tongue, but flows 
through an open channel without anv friction or hiss- 
ing, then we nave vowel sound. When on the other 
hand the sound is not complete until the action of 
some part of the organs of the mouth has ceai^, 


then we have produced what we may call consan- 
antal sound. Briefly, ‘ a vowel is the result of an 
open position of the oral organs; an articulation (this 
is Mr. Bell’s term for consonant) is the result of an 
opening action of the organ.’ Peile. 

Vowels in all their varieties are really infinite in 
number. Yet, for practical purposes, certain typi- 
cal vowels, each with a large margin for dialectic 
variety, have been fixed upon in all languages. 

Max Miiller. 

2. The letter or character which represents 
such a sound. 

Vowel (vou'el), a. Pertaining to a vowel; 
vocal. — Vowel points. See under Point. 

VowellBbt (vou'el-ish), a. Of the nature of 
a vowel. B. Jonson. 

Vowellsm (vou'el-izm),n. The use of vowels. 

Vowelled ^ou'eld), a. Furnished with 
vowels. ‘With pauses, cadence, and well- 
vowelVd words.’ Dryden. 

Vower (vou'6r), n. One who makes a vow. 
Bp. Sanderson. 

Vow-fellow (vou'fel-16), n. One bound by 
the same vow. ‘ Vow-fellows with this vir- 
tuous duke.’ Shak. [Rare.] 

Vox-humaxia (voks-hfi-ma'na), n. [L.] A 
reed-stop in an organ, so called from its 
supposed resemblance to the human voice. 
It is tuned in unison with open diapason, 
and depends for its timbre upon the shape 
of the tube through which the sound of the 
reed is transmitted. 

V 03 ra|[e (voi'aj), n. [Fr. voyage, a journey; 
It. viaggw, Sp. viage; from L. viaticum, pro- 
visions for the way, in later times a journey, 
viaticus, pertaining to a journey, from via, 
a way, the root being seen also in £. way.] 
1. Formerly, a passage or Journey by sea or 
by land : now applied only to a Journey or 
passing by sea or water from one place, port, 
or count^ to another, especially a passing 
or journey by water to a distant place or 
country ; as, a voyage to the East or West 
Indies.— 2. t The practice of travelling. 

Nations have interknowledge of one another by 
voyage into foreign parts. Bacon. 

3. t A way or course taken; attempt; under- 
taking. 

If you make your voyage upon her and prevail, 

I am no further your enemy. Shak. 

Voyage (voi'aj), v.i. pret. & pp. voyaged; 
ppr. voyaging. To take a journey or voyage; 
to sail or pass by water. 

A mind forever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone. 

Wordsworth. 

Voyage (voi'aj), v.t. To travel; to pass over. 

What 1 have done, what suffer’d ; with what pain 

Voyaged th‘ unreal, vast, unbounded deep. Milton. 

Voyageable (voi'aj -a-bl), a. Capable of being 
sailea or travelled over; navigable. 

Voyager (vol'aj-6r), n. One who sails or 
passes by sea or water. 

A private voyager, I pass the main. Pope. 

Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast, 

Hall the bright clime of battle and of song. Byron. 

Voyageur (vw»-ytt-2h6r0, n. [Fr.] Lit. a 
traveller. The Canadian name of a class of 
men employed by the fur companies, <fec.,in 
transporting goods by the rivers and across 
the land to and from the remote stations at 
the north-west. These men are nearly al- 
ways French Canadians or half-breeds. 

VraisemblaHoe (vra-sgA-blghs), n. [Fr.] 
The abearance of truth. 

Vugg, YUgh (vug), n. In mining, a cavity; 
a hollow in a rock or in a lode; a vogle. 

Vulcan (vul'kan), n. [L. Vulcanus or Volcan- 
us (hence vol 
cano)-, akin Skr. 
tiZArd, afire.] l.In 
Bom. myth, the 
god who pre- 
sided over fire 
and the working 
of metals. The 
Roman poets 
transferred all 
the stories 
which are re- 
lated of the 
Greek Hephses- 
tos to their own 
Vulcan, the two 
divinities be- 
coming in the 
course of time 
completely iden- 
tified. By Bome 
writers he ie 
Vulcan, from an antique. BBld to have 
been bom lame, 
but by othere his lameness Is attributed to hit 
having been thrown from Olympus. Vulcan 
patronised handicraftsmen of every kittfi, 




Fite, Or, fat, ffiU; mfi, met, htr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, biiU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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and to this or to his lameness the poets most 
irequenUy refer. In sculpture he is gener- 
ally represented as a strong, bearded man, 
with a hammer and pincers and a pointed 
cap.— 2. The name given to a hypothetical 
intra- Mercurial planet, believed to have 
been discovered in 1859. Its period of revo- 
lution has been fixed at 24'25 days, and the 
inclination of its orbit is said not to exceed 7". 
yuloanlan (vul-ka'ni-an) a. l. Pertaining 
to Vulcan, or to works in iron, <fec.— 2. Of 
or pertaining to volcanoes; volcanic. ‘A 
region of vuloanian activity.’ if. A. Proc- 
tor. —8. In geol. pertaining to or designating 
the system or theory of the Vulcanists, 
otherwise termed Plutonists. 

Vulcanlo (vul-kan'ik), a. Volcanic; vul- 
canian. 

Vulcanidty (vul-ka-nis'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being volcanic; volcanic power 
or action; volcanicity. * The widely occur- 
ring phenomena of vulcanicity/ Nineteenth 
Century. 

Vtlloanism (vuHcan-izn^, n. In geol. a gen- 
eral term proposed by Humboldt for all the 
phenomena due to internal heat, as vol- 
canoes, hot springs, &c. 

VuldanlBt (yul'kan-ist), n. One who sup- 
ports the Vulcanian or Plutonic theory, 
which ascribes the changes on the earth's 
surface to the agency of fire. See Plutonic. 
Vulcanite (vul'kan-it), n. 1. A kind of vul- 
canized caoutchouc differing from ordinary 
vulcanized caoutchouc in containing a larger 
proportion of sulphur— from 30 to 60 per 
cent— and in being made at a higher tem- 

J ierature. It is of a brownish-black colour, 
s hard and tough, cuts easily, and takes a 
good polish, on which account it is largely 
used for making into combs, brooches, 
bracelets, and many other ornaments. It is 
not affected by water or any of the other 
caoutchouc solvents. As it is especially 
distinguished by the large quantity of elec- 
tricity which it evolves when rubbed, it is 
much used in the construction of electric 
machines. Called also Ebonite.— 2,. A name 
sometimes given to vulcanic garnet or py- 
roxene, from its being found in ejected blocks 
and lavas. 

Vulcanization ( vullcan-Iz-a^^shon ), n. A 
method of treating caoutchouc or india- 
rubber with some form of sulphur to effect 
certain changes in its properties, and yield 
a soft (vulcanized india-rubber) or a hard 
(vulcanite) product. This was originally 
effected by dipping the rubber in melted 
sulphur and heating it to nearly 800®. Sev- 
eral other methods have been employed, 
probably the best of which for general pur- 
poses consists in mechanically mixing the 
rubber at a moderate heat with flowers of 
sulphur, and subsequently ‘curing’ it in 
superheated steam at from 260® to 300® Fahr. 
Other ingredients, as litharge, white-lead, 
zinc- white, whiting, &c., are added to the 
sulphur to give colour, softness, (fee., to the 
rubber. The substance thus formed pos- 
sesses the following properties : it remains 
elastic at all temperatures; it cannot be dis- 
solved by the ordinary solvents, neither is it 
affected by heat within a considerable range 
of temperature; finally, it acquires extraor- 
dinary powers of resisting compression, with 
a great increase of strength and elasticity. 
Vulcanized india-rubber is employed with 
great success for very many useful purposes: 
for waterproofing cloth, for boots, shoes, 
mats, toys, belting, buffers, wheel -tires, 
washers, valves, pipes, fire-hose, medical 
and surgical appliances, <&c. Hard vulcan- 
ized rubber is known as ebonite or vulcanite. 
See Vulcanite. 

Vulcanize (vul'kan-Iz), v.t. pret. <fe pp. vul- 
canized; ppr. vulcanizing. To subject to 
the process of vulcanization, as caoutchouc. 
Vuloanizer (vul-kan-Iz^SrV n. The steam 
apparatus used in vulcanizing india-rubber. 
Vmoano (vul-ka'n6), n. A volcano. Arbuth- 
not 

VuloanolORizt (vul-ka-nol'o-jist), n. A stu- 


Vuloanology (vul-ka-noro-ji), n. That de- 
partment of science which concerns itself 
with igneous phenomena, as volcanoes, warm 
springs, Ac. 

But lant of all, it may be presumed (if the recent 
results of Mallet's researches Into vulcanolon are to 
be accepted), came the most wonderful of all the 
stages of disturbances, the great era of crater forma- 
tions. CortthiU Mag, 

Vulgar (vul'gdr), a. [Fr. vulgaire, from L. 
vu^rit, from vulgus, the common people, 
the crowd, regarded as from a root meaning 


to throng, seen also in urgeo, S. to urge. See 
Uboe.] 1. Of or pertainmg to the common 
people ; suiting to or practised among the 
multitude; pleheian; as, vulga/r life; wjUgar 
sports. 

An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buUdeth on the vulgar heart. 

Shak. 

2. Common; ordinary; in general use; hence, 
national; vernacular; as, the vulgar tongue; 
the vulgar version of the ScripWes. ‘As 
naked as the vulgar air.’ Shak. 

It might be more useful to the English reader, to 
write in our vulgar language. Bp. Fell. 

3. Common ; commonly occurring or experi- 
enced; customary; usual; ordinary; com- 
monplace. 

For what we know must be, and is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to sense. Shak. 

4. Pertaining or belonging to the lower or 
less refined class of people; unrefined; hence, 
somewhat coarse; rude; boorish; low; mean; 
base; as, vulgar men, language, minds, man- 
ners, or the like. ‘Stale and cheap to vul- 
gar company.’ Shak. 

He talked sometimes in the coarsest and vulgarest 
Hampshire dialect. Thackeray. 

6. Familiar with lack of dignity or self-re- 
spect. 

Be thou familiar but by no means vulgar. Shak. 

6. Of general circulation; commonly bruited; 
public. ‘ Unregistered in vulgar fame. ’ 
Shak. —7. Consisting of common persons. 
[Rare.] 

In reading an account ot a battle, we follow the 
hero with our whole attention, but seldom reflect on 
the vulgar heaps of slaughter. Rambler. 

— Vulgar era, the common era used by Chris- 
tians, dating from the birth of Christ.— 
Vulgar fractions, in arith. see Fkaotions. 

Vulgar (vul'g6r), n. 1. A vulgar person; one 
of^e common people. ‘ These vile vulgars. ’ 
Chapman. 

The budding rose is set by. 

But stale and fully blown, is left for vulgars 

To rub their sweaty fingers on. Marmion, 

—The vulgar, the common people collec- 
tively; the uneducated, uncultured class. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
sense is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor, 

PoU. 

2. t The vernacular tongue or common lan- 
guage of a country. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon,-— which is in the 
vulgar leave.— the society, — which in the boorish is 
company,— of this female, — which in the common is 
woman. Shak. 

Vulgarian (vul-ga'ri-an), n. A vulgar per- 
son ; especially, a rich person with low or 
vulgar ideas. ‘ A profound bore and vulga- 
rian.' Thackeray. 

Vulgarian ( vul-ga'ri-an ), a. Vulgar. ‘A 
fat vulgarian sloven.' Denham. [Rare.] 

Vulgarism (vul'g6r-izm), n. 1. Coarseness, 
rudeness, or grossnessof manners; vulgarity. 

‘ Degraded by the vulgarism of ordinary life. ’ 
Bp. Reynolds.— 2. A vulgar phrase or expres- 
sion. 

All violations of grammar, and all vulgarisms, 
solecisms, and barbarisms . . . must be noticed and 
corrected. Dr. Knox. 

Vulgarity (vul-gar'i-ti), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being vulgar ; mean condition in 
life; as, vulgarity of birth.— 2. Coarseness, 
grossness, or clownishness of manners or 
language; an act of low manners; as, vulga- 
rity of behaviour; vulgarity of expression or 
language.— 3. t The commonalty ; the mob ; 
the vulgar. ‘ The meere vulgarity ... are 
prone to cry out.’ Bp. Oauden. 

vulgarize (vul'g6r-iz), v. t. pret. <fe pp. vulgar- 
izm; ppr, vulgarizing. To make vulgar or 
common. ‘ The vulgarizing taint of passion. ' 
Dr. Caird. 

Vulgarly ( vul'gdr-li ), adv. l. In a vulgar 
manner; commonly; in the ordinary manner 
among the common people. 

Such one we vulgarly call a desperate person. 

Hammond. 

2. Coarsely; rudely; clownishly.— 3. t Pub- 
licly. * To justify this worthy nobleman so 
vulgarly and personally accused.’ Shak. 

VulaameSB (vul'gdr-nes), n. The state or 
qu^ty of being vulgar; vulgarity. 

Vulgate (vurgat), n. [L. vulgata editio, wd- 

S itus, pp. of vulgo, to make common or pub- 
0 . See Vulgar. ] The authorized Latin 
version of the Scriptures in the Roman 
Catholic Church, this ^sition being assigned 
to it by the Council of Trent. It is practically 
the work of St Jerome, who translated from 
the Hebrew and the Greek originals. Ilie 
text now in use is that of the edition pub- 
lished by Clement VIII. in 1692. 


Vulgate (vul'g&t), a. Pertaining to the old 
Latin version of the Scriptures. 


Vulned (vuVned), a. [L. vulnus, a wound.] 
In her. an epithet applied to any animal 
that is wounded and bleeding ; as, a hind’s 


head vulned. 


Vulnerability (vurn6r-a-biri-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being vulnerable; vulner- 
ableness. 

Vulnerable (vurn6r-a-bl), a. [Fr. vulner- 
able, from L. vubiero, to wound, from vulnue, 
vulnerii, a wound. ] 1. Capable of being 
wounded; susceptible of wounds or extemid 
injuries ; as, a vulnerable bodv. * Let fall 
thy blade on vulnerable crests.^ Shak. 

Achilles was vulnerable in his heel ; and there will 
never be wanting a Paris to infix the dart. Dwight, 

2. Liable to Injury; subject to be affected 
injuriously; as, a vulnerable reputation. ‘ If 
you are vulnerable in your character.’ Dr. 
Knox. 

VulnerableneBB (vuFn6r-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being vulnerable; vulner- 
ability. 

Vulnerary (vul'n6r-a-rl), a. [L. vulnerarius, 
from vulnus, vulneris, a wound.] Useful in 
healing wounds ; adapted to the cure of ex- 
ternal injuries ; as, vulnerary plants or po- 
tions. 

VtOnerary (vul'n6r-a-ri), n. Any plant, 
drug, or composition useful in the cure of 
wounds; as, certain unguents, balsams, and 
the like, are used as '^neraries. * Like a 
balsamic vulnerary.' Dr. Knox. 

Vnlneratet (vul'n6r-&t), v.t. [L. vulnero. 
vulneratum, from vulnus, vulneris, a wound. ] 
To wound; to hurt; to injure. ‘Thou thy 
chastitie didst vulnerate. ' Sir J. Davies. 

Vulnerationt (vul-ndr-a'shon), n. The act 
of wounding. 

VnlnerOBe (vuVn^r-Os), a. Full of wounds; 
having wounds; wounded. 

Villnlfic,Vul 2 llflcal(vul-nif'ik,vul-niflk-al), 
a. Causing wounds. [Rare.] 

Vulnlng (vul'ning), ppr. In her. wounding: 
a term particularly applied to the pelican, 
which is always depicted wounding or peck- 
ing her breast. 

Vulpecular (vul-pek‘fi-16r), a. [L. vulpecula, 
a little fox, dim. of vulpes, a fox.] Of or per- 
taining to a fox; vulpine. 

VulpeB (vul'pes), n. [L., a fox.] The sub- 
generic name for the foxes, adopted by 
those zoologists who distinguish the foxes 
from the dogs, jackals, and wolves, to which 
they consequently restrict the term Cards. 
See Fox. 

Vulpicide (vul'pi-sld), n. [L. vulpes, a fox, 
and ccedo, to kill. ] 1. The practice of killing 
foxes. This practice is regarded by fox- 
hunters as being extremely unsportsmanlike 
and disgraceful.— 2. A fox-killer. 

Vulpine (vul'pin), a. [L. vulpinus, from 
vulpes, a fox. ] Pertaining to the fox ; re- 
sembling the fox ; cunning ; crafty ; artful. 
‘ Vulpine craft. ’ Feltham. 

Vulpinlsm (vul'pin-izm), n. The qualitv of 
being vulpine; craft; artfulness; cunning. 
Carlyle. 

Vutolnlte (vuTpin-It), n. [From Vulpvno, 
inlHialy.] A mineral of a grayish white col- 
our, splendent and massive; its fracture 
foliated. It is an anhydrous sulphate of 
lime, containing a little silica. It occurs 
along with granular foliated limestone at 
Vulpino, in Italy, and is sometimes employed 
by the Italian artists for small statues and 
other ornamental work under the name of 
marino bardi- 


glio. 

Vulture(vul'tGr), 


n. [O.Fr. vultor, 
'L.vultur,\iy some 
taken from vello, 
vulsum, to pluck, 
to tear, by others 
from stem of vo- 
lucris, swift, vo- 
lare, to fly.] The 
common name 
for the raptorial 
birds belonging 
to the family VuU 
turidse, charac- 
terized by hay- 
ing the head and 
^ part of the neck 
Brown Vulture {Kultur destitute Of fOA- 
a'nereus). thers, the taxii 

cove^ with 
small scales, and a rather elongated beak, qi 
which the upper mandible is curved at OM 
end. The strength of their talons does not 
correspond with their size, and they make 




oh, chain; 6h. So. loch; g. go; j, /ob; h, Fr. ton; 


«H, then; th, (hin; w.ssig; wh, tehig; xh, azure.— See KiT. 
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more use of their beak tbui of their claws. 
In general the birds belonging to this family 
are of a cowardly nature, li^g chiefly on 



Egyptian Vulture {Neophron percnop/eruj). 


dead carcasses and offal Their geographical 
distribution is confined chiefly to warm 
countries, where they act as scavengers to 
purify the earth from the putrid carcasses 
with which it would otherwise be encum- 


bered. The Vulturidas are divided into sev- 
eral genera, the chief beii^ Vultur, Oathar- 
tes, Sarcorhamphus, Neophron, and Gypad- 
tos, of which the last approaches to the 
Falconidee in its characters and habits, hav- 
ing the head feathered and not always feed- 
ing on carrion, but often attacking living 
ammals. The griffon vulture ( V. fulvus) 
inhabits the mountainous parts of the south 
of Europe, Silesia, Spain, the Alps, the Pyr- 
enees, Turkey, and the Grecian Archipelago. 
The cinereous or brown vulture ( V. eitier- 
eus) inhabits lofty mountains in Europe, and 
the forests of Hungary, the Tyrol, and the 
Pyrenees, the south of Spain and liiily. The 
bwded vulture, or Iftmmergeyer (OypaHtos 
barbatus), Inhabits the highest mountains 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Egyptian 
vulture is the Neophron percnopterua. The 
sociable vulture ( v. aunculans) is a gigan- 
tic species, inhabiting the greater part of 
Africa. The black vulture (CafAarfesofmfus) 
is a native of the United States. The king 
vulture (Sarcorhamphus papa) is common 
in Paraguay. Sarcorhamphus gryphus is the 
condor of South America. In some recent 
systems the vultures of the Old World are 
grouped into one family, Gypaetidee, while 
those of the New World form another, Ca- 
thartidfis, the two families being marked by 
msrious distinctive peculiarities. 


Vnltoridm (vul-tfi'ri-dS), n. pi. The family 
of the vultives. See Vulture. 

VultTirlne (vuUtfir-In), a. [L. vuliurirmt. 
See Vulture.] Belonging to the vulture; 
having the qualities of or resembling the 
vulture. 

The vulturine noK which smells nothlnj^ but cor- 
ruption is DO credit to its possessor. htn^slep. 

Vulturiill (vurtfir-ish), a. Like a vulture; 
rapacious. ‘ Hawkish, aquiline, not to say 
vxdturish.' Carlyle. 

VulturiBni (vul'tfir-izm), n. The attributes 
or character of a vulture ; rapacity. Car- 
lyle. 

VulturouB (vul'tfir-us), a. Like a vulture ; 
vulturish. 

Vulva (vul'v^, n. (L. vulva, volva, a wrap- 
per, a covering, the womb, from volvo, to 
roll] In anat. an elliptic opening in the 
external parts of generation In the female; 
sometimes applied to the whole of the ex- 
ternal genital organs of the female. 

Vulvifonn ( vuVvl-form ), a. [ L. vulva, a 
wrapper, the vulva, and forma, shape.] In 
bot. like a cleft with projecting edges. 

Vulvo - uterine (vul-vo-u'tdr-In), a. Of or 
pertaining to the vulva and the uterus.— 
Vulvo-uterine canal, the vagina. 

yVlM (vi'ing), ppr. Competing; emulating. 
Se^iB. 


W. 


W is the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet. It takes Its form and its name 
l^om the union of two Ws, the character V 
having formerly the name and force of U. 
^eV and U.) The name, double u, however, 
being given to the letter from its form or 
composition, and not from its sound, is not 
a very suitable one. In the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet it had a character with a distinc- 
tive form of its own, the more modem letter 
being adopted in the thirteenth century. 
This letter is used to represent two sounds, 
the one which distinctivelv belongs to it 
being that which it has at the beginning of 
a syuable and followed by a vowel, as in 
wave, will, dwell, away, forward, &c. This 
sound has somewhat the character of a 
vowel, and w in such a position is hence often 
spoken of as a semi-vowel It is formed by 
opening the mouth with a close circular 
configuration of the lips, the organs havli 
exactly the position they have in pronou 
cing the oo of foot. Yet it has not really a 
vowel sound in such cases, and weU, for in- 
stance, is not equivalent to oo-ell. This fact 
is more conclusively shown by such words 
as wood, wool, woman, in which the oo-sound 
is distinctly preceded by a consonant. Its 
true character is also shown by the defini- 
tions given by the best modem phonolo- 

g sts for a consonant and a vowel. Thus, 
r. Melville Bell defines a vowel as the re- 
sult of an open position of the oral organs; 
an articulation (or consonant) as the result 
of an opening aotion of the organs. It is 
this opening action that marks w as distinct 
from 00 , yet pronounced in a drawling ma 
ner it is hardly different in force. At the 
end of syllables, in which position it is 
always preceded by a vowel, it has either 
no force at all (or at most lengthens the 
vowel), as in law, lawful, to sow, low, hoUow, 
dtc.. or it forms the second element in a 
diphthong, as in now, vow, new, few, being 
then really a vowel, and ^uivalent to the 
u in neutral, bough, <&c. Followed by r it 
is initial in a considerable number of Eng- 
lish words, as wrap, write, wrong, &c. It is 
now silent in such positions, though it was 
long sounded, as it still is in Scotland. Wh 
is another initial combination, as in what, 
where, whole, whet,&c. In Anglo-Saxon these 
words were spelt with Aw (which in cognate 
words represents Icel. hv, L. gu initial), there 
beincf a guttural sound oris^ally heard be- 
fore ibe w. In Scotland, in such words as 
what, whale, a very decided guttural is heard 
before w. With the best speakers of modem 
English, however, wh seems to be w with a 
ili^t aspiration after it, though there is a 
tendency to pronounce w pure and simple. 
In Anglo-Saxon wl was also an initial sound; 
thus lisp was originally wHep, the w having 


disappeared. It has also disappeared from 
tree, knee, four, ooze, such, sister, <fec. ; and, 
as above mentioned, it is not heard in many 
words, to which maybe added such as sword, 
two, answer, gunwale, &c. In many words 
it has taken the place of an older as in law, 
maw, &c. (See G.) It has intmded itself 
into whole, whore. A w coming before a often 
has the effect of giving the latter an o-sound 
(comp, wad, waUow, water, &c.); gu(^kw) 
has the same effect.— As an abbreviation W 
stands for west; W.N.W. for west-north- 
west; W.S.W. for west-south-west, &c. 

Wa’ (waorwft), n. A wall [Scotch.] 

Wabble (wobi), v.i. pret. & pp. wabbled; 
ppr. wabbling. [Also wobble, to reel or tot- 
ter; akintoProv.O. wabbeln, to shake; freq. 
forms probably allied to weave; G. weben, to 
shake, to weave. Comp, also wapper.] To 
incline to the one side and to the other al- 
ternately, as a wheel, top, spindle, or other 
rotating body when not properly balanced; 
to move in the manner of a rotating disc 
when its plane vibrates from side to side; 
to rock; to vacillate; as, a millstone in mo- 
tion sometimes wabbles. Moxon. 

Wabble (wobl). n. a rocking unequal mo- 
tion, as of a wheel unevenly hung or a top 
imperfectly balanced. 

Wabbly (wob'll), a. Inclined to wabble; 
shaky; unsteady. 

(By stilt-walking) the knees, which at first are weak 
and wabbly, get strong. Mayhew. 

Wabron-leat Wabran-leaf (wa'bron-ief, 
wi'bran-16f), n. [Acoiruption of the Eng- 
lish name waybread.) Great plantain (Plan- 
tago major), f Scotch.] 

Wabster ( wausWr), n. A webster or weaver. 

JScotch.j 

wacke (wak'e), n. [G. wacke, grauwacke, 
wacke, graywacke.] A soft earthy variety 
of tra^rock resembling indurated clay, but 
usually containing crystals peculiar to the 
trap series. It is generally of a grayish- 
green colour, from the amount of earth pre- 
sent, is sometimes amygdaloidal and readily 
crumbles away on exposure to the weather. 
In some instances it appears to be a com- 
pacted mass of volcanic dust and ashes; in 
others, an indurated volcanic mud. Page. 

Wad (wod). n. [Same word as 8w. vadd, 
ban. vat, G. watte, wad, wadding for lining. 
Origin doubtful] 1. A soft mass of fibrous 
material, such as bay, tow, cotton-wool or 
other gelding substances used for various 
purposes, as for stopping up an opening, 
stuffing an interior, or the like. Especially — 
2. A little mass of some soft or flexible ma- 
terial, such as tow, paper, or old rope-yarn, 
used for stopping we charge of powder in 
a gun and pressing it close to the shot, for 
keeping the powder and shot close, for dimin- 


ishing or avoiding the effect of windage, or 
the like. For small-arms circular disks of 
felt are often used. 

Wad (wod), v.t. pret. & pp. wadded; ppr. 
wadding. 1. To form into a wad or wad ; 
to make into a wadding; as, to wad cotton 
or tow. —2. To put a wad into ; to furnish 
with a wad; as, to wad a firearm.— 3. To 
stuff or line with wadding, as a garment, to 
give more roundness or fulness to the figure, 
keep out the cold, or the like. 

Wad (wod), n. [A. Sax. weed, wed, a pledge. 
See WED. Akin L. vas, vadis, a pledge.] A 
pledge; a wager. [Scotch.] 

wad (wod), v.t. To pledge; to bet; to wager. 
[Scotch.] 

Wad (wad), r. awrril Would. [Scotch.] 

O wad some power the giftie gic us, 

To see oursefs as ithers see us. Burns. 


Wad, Wadd (wod), n. l. An earthy ore of 
manganese, which consists of the peroxide 
of manganese associated with nearly its own 
weight of oxide of iron. When mixed with 
linseed-oil for a paint it is apt to take fire. 
Called also Bog - manganese. — % Same as 
Plumbago. [Provincial] 

Waddle, Waddy (wad'di), n. An Australian 
name for a thick club. Kingsley. 
Wadding (wodlng), n. 1. The materials for 
wads; any pliable substance of which wads 
may be made; material for ramming down 
above the charge of firearms. — 2. A spongy 
web used for stuffing various parts of arti- 
cles of dress, usually made of carded cotton, 
the surface being covered with tissue paper, 
applied by a coat of size. 

Waddle (wodl), v.i. pret. & pp. waddled; 
ppr, waddling. [A dim. and freq. formed 
from wade.] To sway or rock from side to 
side in walking; to move with short uuick 
steps, throwing the body from one side to 
another; to walk in a tottering or vacillating 
manner; to toddle; as, a. child waddles when 
he begins to walk; a duck or a goose wad- 
dles. 

Then she could stand alone, nay, by the rood, 
She could have run and waddled all about. Shak. 


Waddle (wod'l), v.t. To tread down by 
wading or wadaling through, as high grass. 

They tread and waddle aU the goodly grass. 

Ijrayton. 

Waddler (wodlSr), n. One who waddles. 

WaddUngly (wod^ug-ux odv. with a va- 
cillating gait. 

Wade (wadX «.i. pret. & pp. waded; ppr. 
wading. [A. Sax. wadan, to go, to proceed, 
to wade; L.O. waden, Icel and Sw. vada, D. 
waden, G. waten, to wade ; generally sup- 
posed to be from same root as L. vado, to to, 
to wade, vadum, a ford, a shallow.] 1. To 
walk throu|^ any substance that iinpedes 
or hinders toe free motion of the limbs; to 
move Stepwise through a fluid or other semi- 


F&te. fir, fat, fgU; mA, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not^ mdve; tfihe, tub, bull; oU, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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resisting medium; as, to wade through water; 
to wads through sand or snow. 

She 'wadtd through the dirt to pluck him off me. 

Shah, 

2. To move or pass with dlfllQulty or labour; 
to make way against obstacles or ciroum* 
stances that continually hinder or embar- 
rass. ‘ Through darkness for to wads . ' Spen- 
ser. ‘ And wadse through fumes, and gropes 
hie way.’ Dryden. 

Wade (wad), v.t To pass or cross by wad- 
ing; to ford; as, to wade a stream. 

Wader (w&d'er),n. l. One who wades. *Made 
toward us like a wader in the surf.' Tenny- 
son. Specifically— 2. The name applied to 
birds belonging to the order Grallatores, as 
the heron , snipe, rall,<fcc. See Geallatorbs. 

WadbOOk (wod'hdk), n. A rod with a sort 
of screw, to draw wads out of a gun. 

Wadina-blrd (W&d'lng-berd), n. A bird of 
the order Grallatores; a wader. 

WadmaL WadmoU (wad'mal, wad'mol), n. 
[A Scandinavian wom; Icel. vad-mdU, Sw. 
vadmal, Dan. vadmel. Originally a measure 
of stuff, pieces of cloth being used as a 
standard of value in early times. Icel. vdd, 
stuff (A. Sax. weed, a garment), and mdi, 
measure.] A very coarse cloth formerly 
manufactured. Written also Wadmaal. 

‘ Mantles of wadmaal, a coarse cloth of do- 
mestic manufacture.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Wadna (wad'na). Would not. [Scotch.] 

Wadset, Wadsett (wod'set), n. [Sc. wad, 
A. Sax. weed, wed, a pledge; and verb to set.] 
An old Scots law term for a mortgage, or 
bond and disposition in security. 

Wadsetter (wod’set-er), n. in Scots law, 
one who holds by a wadset. 

Wady (wod'D, n. [Ar. wddi, the channel of 
a river, a river, a ravine, a valley.] The 
channel of a water-course which is dry, ex- 
cept in the rainy season; a water-course; a 
stream: a term used chiefly in the topogra- 
phy of certain eastern countries. 

Wae (wa). n. Woe. Spenser. [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

Wae,t n. A wave. Spenser. 

Waesome (wa'sum), a. Woful; melancholy. 
[Scotch.] 

Waesuoks, interj. Alas! [Scotch.] Bums. 

Waf, Wafr(wttf), a, [A form otwa\f.] Worth- 
less; low-born; inferior; paltry. [Scotch.] 


I.S it not an odd thing that ilka waf carle in the 
country has a son and heir, and that the house of 
Ellangowan is without male succession. 

Sir. tv. Scott. 

Wafer (wa'f6r), n. [O.Pr. waufre. Mod. Fr. 
gaufre. pancake, wafer, of Teutonic origin; 
G. waffel, D. waf el, Dan. vaffel, a thin cake, 
a waffle, a wafer; allied to G. wahe, a 
honey-comb, from some supposed resem- 
blance.] A thin cake or leaf of paste, gener- 
ally disc-shaped : applied specifically to (a) 
an article of pastry; a small thin sweet 
cake, now made of flour, cream, white wine, 
and lump sugar, and flavoured with cinna- 
mon. ‘ The curious work in pastry, the fine 
cakes, wafers and marchpanes.’ Holland, 
(h) A thin circular portion of unleavened 
bread, generally stamped with the Christian 
monogi-am, the cross, or other sacred repre- 
sentation or symbol, used in the Roman 
Church in the celebration and administra- 
tion of the eucharlst. (c) A thin disc of 
dried paste used for sealing letters, fasten- 
ing documents together,an(i the like, usually 
made of flour, mixed with water, gum, and 
some non-poiaonous colouring matter. Fancy 
wafers are made of gelatine and Isinglass in 
a variety of forms. 

Wafer (wa'f6r), v.t. To seal or close with a 
wafer. 

Waferer t (wa'f6r-6r), n. A person who sold 
wafers. Waferers appear to have been em- 
ployed as go-betweens in love intrigues, pro- 
bably from the facilities offered by their 
going from house to house. See Wapbe- 

WOMAN. 

Singers with harpes, baudes, wafj^ers, 

Whiche ben the veray develes officeres, 

To kindle and blow tne fire of lecherie. 

Chaucer. 

Wafer-Irons (w&'fdr-I-dmz), n. pi. a pincer- 
•haped instrument, the legs of which ter- 
minate in flat blades about 12 inches long by 
9 in breadth, used for making wafers. The 
blades are heated in a coke fire, the paste is 
then put between them, and bv pressure 
formed into a thin sheet of paste, from which 
discs of the desired size are out with a punch. 

Wafer-womant (wft'ttr-wu-manXn. A 
woman who sold wafera Such women were 
often employed in love-affairs and intrigues. 

'Twss no set meeting 

Certainly, for there was no w<i^- woman with her 
These three days, on my knowledge. Beau. 6* FI. 


Waft a. See Wap. 

Waff (wkf ), n. [A Scotch word. Allied to 
wave or waft; in sense 6 to whig. ] 1. A hasty 
motion.— 2. The act of waving.— 8. A slight 
stroke from any soft body. —4. Sudden bodily 
ailment.— 5. Blast 

Waffle (wofl). n. [D. waf el, G. waffel. See 
Wapbe.] a thin cake baked hard and rolled, 
or a soft indented cake baked in an iron 
utensil on coals. 

Waffle-lroni (wofl-l-dmz), n. pi. a uten^ 
for baking waffles; wafer-irons. 

Wafoure, t n. A wafer ; a sort of cake. 
Chaucer. 

Waft (waft), v.t. [Closely akin to Sw. vefta, 
to fan, to waft, Dan. vifte, to waft, to wave, 
to fan; vift, a puff; akin also to “wave, weave, 
and perhaps whiff. Skeat thinks that it is 
formed merely by corruption of the pret. 
waved; and this is supported by Shakspere’s 
usage of waft tor wafted, imperfect and past 
participle. ' Now the English bottoms have 
waft us o’er.’ John. il. 1. ‘ And waft her 
love to come again. ^ Merck, v. 1.] 1. To 
bear through a fluid or buoyant medium; to 
convey through water or air; as, a balloon 
was wafted over the channel 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 
Fair ship that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur’s lov’d remains. 

Spread the full wings, and waft him o’er. 

Tennyson. 

2. To buov up ; to cause to float ; to keep 
from sinking. ’Their lungs being able to 
waft up their bodies.’ sir T. Browne. — 

3. t To give notice by something in motion; 
to signal to, as by waving the hand; to 
beckon. 

But soft, who wafts us yonder? Shah. 

4. t To cast lightly and quickly; to turn. 

‘ Waf tiny his e^es.’ Shak. 

Waft (waft), v.x. To be moved or to pass in 
a buoyant medium; to float. 

And now the shouts luaft near the citadel. Dryden. 

Waft (wftft), n. 1. The act of one who or 
that which wafts; a sweep. — 2. A breath 
or current, as of wind. ‘One wide wafV 
Thomson. 

Smelt the wall-flower In the crag 
Whereon that dainty waft had fed, 

Which made the befl-hung cowslip wag 

Her delicate head. Jean lugelow. 

8. Naut. a signal displayed from a ship by 
hoisting a flag furled In a roll to the head of 
the staff. 

Waftage (w&ft'aj), n. The act of wafting or 
state of being wafted; conveyance or trans- 
portation through a buoyant medium, as 
air or water. 

Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. Shak. 

Wafter (wttft'Sr), n. 1. One who wafts. 

O, Charon, 

Thou wafter of the soul to bliss or bane. 

Beau. 6* FI. 

2. t A boat for passage.— 8. t A blunted sword, 
formerly used in military exercises and 
sword-and-buckler play. Meyrick. 
Wafturet (wttft’ur), n. The act of waving. 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you. Shak. 

Wa|[ (wag), V. t pret. & pp. wagged; ppr. waa- 
ging. [A. Sax. wagian, to wag, to shake, to 
wave; D. waggelen, to stagger, totter, reel (a 
freq. form); Icel vaga, to wag, to waddle; (I. 
(Pe)wegen, to move; O. and Prov. G. icagen, 
to shake, to move; Goth, vigan, vagian, to 
move, to shake; akin to wagon, weigh, way, 
wave.] To cause to move up ana down, 
backwards and forwards, or from side to 
side alternately, as a small body jointed, 
attached, or connected with a lar^r one; 
to move one way and another, as on a pivot, 
ioint, or on or from something by whi^ the 
body is sunported ; to cause to shake, oscil- 
late, or vibrate slightly. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
T o wag their high tops. Shah. 

No discemer durst wag his tongue in censure. 

Shah. 

Thou canst not wag thy finger, or begin 
The least light motion, but It is a sin. Dryden. 
The poor cur looked up, and wagged his tail. Steele. 
From the quick, Jerky, or abrupt motion 
indicated by the word, an idea of playful, 
sportive, mocking, scornful, or derisive 
motion is associated with it in certain 
phrases. 

Let me see the proudest ... but eaag his finger at 
thee. ^AsA. 

And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
their heads. Mat. xxvli. 39. 


Waff (wag), v.t. 1 . To move backwards and 
forwards, up and down, or from side to side 
utemately, as if connected bv a larger body 
by a Joint, pivot, or any flexible or loose at- 
tachment; to oscillate; to sway or swing; to 
vibrate. See the verb transitive. 

TIs merry in hall, where beards wag all. Shah. 

2. To be in motion or action; to make pro- 
gress; to continue a course or career; to stir. 

Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags. 

Sh^. 

They made a pretty good shift to wag along. 

Bunyan. 

3. To move oft or away; to be off; to depart; 
to pack off; to be gone. 

I will provoke him to it. or let him wag. Shah. 

Come, neighbours, we must wag. Cowper. 
Waff (wag), n. [Most likely a shortening of 
the old term waghalter, one who is likely 
to wag in a halter or gallows. Comp. Sc. 
hempie, a gallows bird, a frolicsome person, 
a wag, lit. one fitted for the hempen rope.] 
A TOrson who is fond of a Joke or of making 
Jokes; one who is full of merry frolicsome 
tricks or pranks; one full of sport and 
humour; a humorist; a droll fellow; a wit; 
a Joker. The word seems forroeidy to have 
been applied to a person who indulged In 
coarse, low, or broad humour, or buffoonery, 
such as the practical Joker, Ac. 

We wink at wags, when they offend. Dryden. 

A wag is the last order even of pretenders to wit 
and good humour. He has generally his mind pre- 
pared to receive some occasion of merriment, but is 
of himself too empty to draw out any of his own set td 
thoughts; and therefore laughs at the next thing he 
meets, not because it is ridiculous, but because he is 
under a necessity of laughing. Steele. 

Wage (w&J), v.t. pret. & pp. waged; ppr. 
waging. [(J.Pr. wager, to gage, to pledge, 
to promise. Mod. IT. gager, to stake, to 
pledge, from L.L. vadium, wadium, Goth. 
vadi, a pledge, the same word as A. Sax. 
wed, a pledge (see Wed). Oage is another 
form of this word (see Gaoe> Meaning 
3 has arisen from the old custom of giving a 
gage or pledge to maintain a contest against 
an opponent.] l.t To put at hazard on the 
event of a contest; to pledge; to bet; to 
stake; to lay; to wager. 

I will wage against your gold, gold to it. Shak. 
2.t To venture on; to hazard; to attempt; 
to encounter. ‘ To wake and wage a danger 
profitless.’ Shak.—Z. To engage in, as in a 
contest; to carry on, as a war; to undertake. 

He pondered, which of all his sons was fit 

To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. 

Dryden. 

I wage not any feud with Death 

For changes wrought on form or face. 

Tennyson. 

4. t To set to hire. 

Thou must wage 

Thy works for wealth. Spenser. 

6. t To hire for pay; to engage or employ for 
wages. ‘Treasure . . . wherewith he might 
wage soldiers.’ Holinshed. 

For his defence great store of men I wag'd. 

Mir. for Mags. 

— To wage one's law, in law, to come for- 
ward as a defendant, with others, on oath 
that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in 
manner as he has declared. See Waoee. 
Wage (w&j), n. l.t Gage; pledge; a stake. 
But th’ elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage, 
Disdained to lose the meed he wonne in play. 

Spenser. 

2. Hire; pay for service; as, a fair da^s 
work for a fair day’s wage. ‘ Promise of a 
mighty taa^«.’ Drayton. ‘My day’s tra^.’ 
Sir W. Scott. ‘The daily wage.' Ld. Lytton. 
Generally used in the plural. See Wages. 
Waget (wMX v.i. To bind or engage one’s 
self by a pledge; to pledge one’s self. 
Wage!, A. See Waggel 
Wager (w&'J6rX n. [0. Fr. wageure, gageure, 
from L. L. vadiatura. See Wage, v.t. 1 
1. Something deposited, laid, or hazarded 
on the event of a contest or some unsettled 
question ; something staked by each of two 
parties in support of his own opinion con- 
cerning a future or an unknown event ; a 
stake. The party whose opinion proves to 
be correct receives what has been staked 
by both. By statutes of England, Scotland, 
and the United States, all contracts or 
agreements, whether by parole or in writ- 
ing, depending on wagers, are null and void, 
and the wager or money due thereon can- 
not be recovered in any court of law. A 
wager is therefore merely a debt of honour, 
and if paid it is in the eye of the law the 
same thing as giving a gratuity. 

Besides these plates for horse races, the wagers 
may be as the persons please. Sir fV. Temple. 

For most men (till by losing rendered eager) 

Will back their own opinion by a wager. Syren. 


oh, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, go; j, job; Fr. ton; .. ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; w, icig; wh, whig; zh, asure.— See KlY. 
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2. An occasion on which two parties bet; a 
bet.— 8. That on which bets are laid,; the 
subject of a bet. 

The sea strove with the winds which should be 
louder ; and the shrouds of the ship, with a pastful 
noise to them that were in it, witnessed that tlieir 
ruin was the wa^er of the other's contention. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

4. In law, an offer to make oath of innocence 
or non-ludebtednesB ; or the act of making 
oath, together with the oaths of eleven com- 
pui^tors, to fortify the defendant’s oath. 
— Wager of battel or battle. See under Bat- 
tel.— TT afifcr* <jf law was formerly a mode of 
trial, whereby in an action of debt brought 
upon a simple contract between the parties, 
without any deed or record, the defendant 
might discharge himself by taking an oath 
that he owed not the plaintiff anything; but 
he reouired to bring with him eleven per- 
sons of his neighbours, culled compurgators, 
who were to avow upon their oath that they 
believed in their consciences that he de- 
clared the truth. — Wager policy. See under 
Wagering. 

Wa^er (wa'J6r), v.t. To hazard on the issue 
of a contest, or on some question that is to 
be decided, or on some casualty; to bet; to 
lay; to stake. ' Wagered with him pieces of 
gold.’ Shak. 

Waiter (wa,^jer), v.i. To make a bet; to offer 
a wager. 

'T was merry when you tuagered on your an^Iin^. 

Wagerer (wa'j6r-6r), n. One who wagers or 


lays a bet. 

Desire your wagererfrom me to be more cautious in 
determining on such matters, and not to venture the 
loss of his money and credit with so much odds against 
him. Siuii/t. 

Wagering (wa'j6r-ing), p. and o. Pertain- 
ing to wagers; bett&g. — Wagering policy, 
or wager policy, a policy of insurance insur- 
ing a sum of money when no property is at 
hazard, as a policy to insure money on a ship 
when no property is on board. Such policies 
are generally held to be null and void. 

Wages (w&'Jez), n. [0. Fr. wage, aage, a 
pledee, security, wages are what the per- 
son hiring another has pledged himself to 
give. See Wage.] The payment given for 
services performed ; the price paid for labour; 
the return made or compensation paid to 
those employed to perform any kind of 
labour or service by their employers; hire; 
pay; meed; recompense. Though a plural, 
wages sometimes has a verb in the singular. 

The wages of ^ is death. Rom. vi. 23. 

Thou thy worldly task hast done. 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. Shat. 

IVages, then, depend mainly upon the demand and 
supply of labour. y. S. Mill. 

Note. In ordinary language the term tropes is 
usually restricted to the remuneration for 
mechimical or muscular labour, especially to 
that which is ordinarily paid at short inter- 
vals, as weekly or fortnightly, to workmen. 
Correctly speaking, however, what is called 
the/ees of professional men, as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, Ac., the salaries of public function- 
aries, businessmen, <&c., the pay of military 
and naval men, and the like, are all wages. 
On the other hand, when an author publi wes 
a book, or a shoemaker sells a pair of shoes, 
the sums received are not wages, though to 
the seller they are virtually the same thing. 

Waget,t n. Probably the same as Watchet, 
a light-blue colour, or a cloth of such a colour. 
The word is Chaucer’s : ‘ A kirtle of a light 
waget.’ 

Wagd*Work (waj'wSrk), n. Work done for 
wages or hire. Tennys&n. 


wages or hire. Tennyson. 

Wanel, Wagel (wag'd), n. a name given 
in Cornwall to the young of the great l^ck- 
backed gull, the Laras marinus. 

Waggery (wag'6r-i), n. The manner, action, 
or pranks of a wag; mischievous merriment; 
sportive trick or gaiety; sarcasm in good 
humour ; jocular sayings or doings ; pleas- 
antry; as, the waggery of a school boy. 

The heir has . . . begun to harass her with clown- 
ish Jocularity ; he seems inclined to make his first 
rude essays of waggery upon her. yohnson. 

Waggleh (wag'ish). a. 1. Like a wag; full of 
sportive or jocular tricks, antics, sayings, Ac. ; 
roguish in merriment or good humour; frol- 
icsome. ' As waggish boys in games them- 
selves forswear,’ Shak.— 2. Done, made, or 
laid in waggery or for sport; as, a waggish 
trick. 

As bojrs on holidays let loose to play. 

Lay waggish traps for girls that pass that^w^ 

WaggifUy (wag'ish-li), odv. In a waggish 
manner; in sport. 

Let's wanton it a little, and talk wagsishly. 

£. yonsoH. 


WagglBlineBB (wag'ish-nes), n. The state or 
qu^ty of being waggish; mischievous sport; 
wanton merriment; jocularity. Bacon. 
Waggle (wag'l), v.i. pret. & pp. waggled; 
ppr. waggling. [A freq. and dim. from wag 
(which see).] To move with a wagging mo- 
tion; to sway or move from side to side. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling so, as if 
hip-shot? Sir R. IJ Estrange. 

Waggle (wag'l), v.t. To cause to wag fre- 
quently and with short motions ; to move 
one way and the other; as, a bird waggles 
its tail. 

Wag-haltert (wag'hal-t6r), n. One who 
wags (or wags in) a halter; one likely to come 
to the gallows; hence, a rascal; a thief: 
also used adjeotively. ‘ Not so terrible as a 
cross-tree that never grows, to a wag-halter 
page. ’ Ford. 

Waginolre,t n. A quagmire. Spenser. 
Wagnerite (wag'n6r-It), n. [After a scientist 
oflihe name of Wagner.'] A transparent 
mineral having a vitreo-resiiious lustre, 
wine-yellow or honey-yellow in colour, oc- 
curring only near Werfeu in Salzburg in 
small veins of quartz in clay-slate, and at 
one time confounded with the Brazilian 
topaz. It is a phosphato-fluoride of mag- 
nesium, usually containing iron and man- 
ganese. 

Wagon, Waggon (wag'on), n. [A. Sax. 
wcegen, wcegn, warn, which in later times 
became wain; D. and 6. wagen, Icel. and 
Sw. vagn, Dan. vogn; lit. a carriage, what 
carries, from root seen in A Sax. vegan, Icel. 
vega, to carry; cog. Skr. vah, L. veho, to 
carry (whence vehicle). Akin also to way, 
wag, toeigh, Ac. Skeat remarks that wagon 
cannot come directly from the A Sax. , wain 
being the word that has directly descended 
from it (with same change of form as in 
rain, hau, nail, Ac.). He therefore regards 
loagon as borrowed from the Dutch in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century . Yet it seems 
strange that with wain in common usage 
we should have borrowed another word of 
the same si^flcation.] 1. A four-wheeled 
vehicle for the transport of heavy loads. The 
English wagon is usually a strong heavy ma- 
chine drawn by two horses yoked abreast. 
The fore wheels are much smaller than the 
hind pair, and their axle is swivelled to the 
bodv of the wagon to facilitate turning. The 
bodies of most wagons are set on springB on 
account of the weight of the vehicle and the 
absence of the steadying power of the horse, 
who expends his force in pulling only, the 
weight being distributed over the four 
wheels. Common varieties of the wagon are 
the brewer’s dray, the railway lorry, and the 
agricultural wain. Wagons, such as are 
used by carriers, are frequently provided 
with wooden bows, over which a covering of 
heavy canvas or the like may be stretched to 
protect their contents from rain. The ends of 
the bows are inserted in staples on each side 
of the vehicle, so that tilt and bows can be 
readily removed when not reouired. In the 
UnltedStates wagons of amucn lighter build, 
and drawn by one horse only, are much used 
for the conveyance of passengers and light 
commodities.— 2. An open four-wheeled ve- 
hicle for the con v^ance of goods on railways. 
8. t A chariot. * Her waggon spokes made of 
long spinners’ legs.' Shak. 

Now fair Phoebus 'gan decline In haste, 

HU weary waggon to the western vale. Spenser 

WaifOn (wag'on), v.t. To transport, convey, 
or carry in a wagon ; as, to wagon goods from 
the country to the metropolis. 

Wagon (wsHg'on), v. i. To transport goods on 
a wagon or wagons. 

Wagonage (wagon-aj), n. l. Money paid for 
carriage or conveyance by wagon.— 2. A col- 
lection of wagons. ‘ Waaonage, provender, 
and two or three pieces of cannon. ’ Carlyle. 
Spelled also Waggonage. 
Wagon-boller(wag'on-boil-^r), n. A kind of 
steam-boiler, having originally a semi-cylin- 
drical top, the ends ana sides vertical, and 
the bottom flat, thus having the shape of a 
wagon covered with its tilt. Improved form*) 
have the sides and bottom slightly curved 
inwardly. 

Wagon-oelllng (wag'on-sei-ing), n. A semi- 
circular or wagon-headed ceiling. See W ag- 
on-heaped. 

Wagoner (wag'on-er), n. l. One who con- 
ducts or drives a wagon; a wagon-driver.— 
2.i One who conducts a chariot; a cha- 
rioteer. 

Her waggoner a small grey-coat gnat . . . 

Her chariot U an empty hazel-nut. Shak, 


8. A constellation, Charles’s Wain, Ursa 
Major. 

Begin when the slow waggoner descends. 

Nor cease your sowing tul mid-winter ends. Dryden. 

Spelled also Waggoner. 

WagoneSB t (wai^on-es), n. A female wag- 
oner. [Improperly formed.] 

That she might serve for waggoness, she plucked the 
waggoner back. 

And up into his seat she mounts. Chapman. 

Wagonette (wag - 0 D-et'),n. [Dim. of w>aflron.] 
A kind of open, four-wheeled pleasure ve- 
hicle of a very light construction, seated for 
six or eight persons. Spelled also Wag- 
gonette. 

Wagon-lieaded(wa^on-hed-ed), a. Having 
an arched or semicircular top or head, like 
the cover or tilt of a wagon when stretched 
over the bows ; round-arched ; as, a wagon- 
headed ceiling, roof, or vault. 
Wagon-master (wag'on-mas-t6r), n. A 
person who has charge of one or more wagons; 
especially, an ofiioer in charge of wagons in a 
military train. 

Wagon-roofed (wag'on-rdft), a. Having a 
semicircular or wagon -headed roof. See 
Wagon-headed. 

Wagonxy (wag'on-ri), n. Conveyance by 
means ox wagons; wagons collectively; wag- 
onage. Milton. 

Wagon-train (wag'on-tr&n), n. A train, 
service, or collection of wagons, draught 
animals, Ac., organized for a special pur- 
pose; especially the collection of wagons, 
ODC., accompanying an army, to convey pro- 
visions, ammunition, the sick, wounded, Ac. 

Wagon-wrlght (wag'on-rit), n. A wright 
who makes wagons. 

Wagtail (wag'tal), n. l. A bird of the genua 
Motacilla, family Motacillid£e,now com- 
monly regarded as a sub-family (Motacillinee) 
of the Sylviadee. The species are small birds, 
and are chiefly confined to the European 
continent. They are easily distinguished by 
their brisk and lively motions, as well as by 



Common Wagtail {Motacilla Yarrelli). 

the great length of their tails, which they 
jerk up and down incessantly; hence tlie 
name. The species most common in this 
country is the pied wagtail, or black and 
white water-wagtail {M. Yarrelli), which is to 
be seen wherever there are shallow springs 
and running waters.— 2. A pert person. 

Sparc my grey beard, you wagtail I Shak. 

Wab (wa), n. Same as Panda. 

Wahabee, Wahabi (wa-hk'be), n. A fol- 
lower of Abdel Wahab, a reformer of Mo- 
hammedanism about 1760. The reformer did 
not add a single new precept to the Moham- 
medan code, the only difference between his 
sect and the orthodox being that the Wa- 
habees rigidly follow the same laws which 
the others ne^ect or have ceased altogether 
to observe. The members of the sect are 
brave, but fanatical and intolerant. They 
have a compact and well-organized govern- 
ment holding sway over a lar^ part of Ara- 
bia. Spelled also Wahaubi, Wahabite. 

WahabilBXn (wa-hk'bS-izm), n. The doc- 
trines, principles, or practices of the Wa- 
habis. W. G. Palgrave. 

Wald t (w&d), a. Weighed; weighed down. 
Tusser. 

Wolf (wif), »i. [Norm, weif, O.Fr. waif, 
gaif, a waif; probably of Scandinavian ori- 
gin, being the substantive corresponding to 
R waive, to relinquish or leave unclaimed. 
Comp, alao Sc. wc^, waif, to blow, to wave, 
to fluctuate. (See Waive.) Old forms are 
waive, waift, weft.] 1. Anything blown by 
the wind or drifted in by the ocean; a thing 
preserved or coming as by chance; a stray 
or odd piece or arti^. 

Seated oii a style 

In the long hedge, and rolling in his mind 
Old waifs of rhyme. Tennyson. 

2. In law, (a) goods found of which the 
owner is not known, (b) Such goods as a 
thief, when pursued, throws away to pre- 
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rent being apprehended. They belong to 
the crown unleBS the owner takes the neces* 
sary Btem for prosecuting and convicting 
the thlM.— 8. A wanderer; a neglected, 
homeless wretch; as, a poor houseless wa^. 
Cowper. 

Wall (wftf). a- Vagabond; worthless; igno- 
ble; inferior. [Scotch.] 

Walltt (w&ft), n. A waif (which see). 

For that a waift, the which by fortune came 
Upon our seas, he claym’d as propcrtle. 

Sptnser, 

Wall (w&l), v.t. [Icel. vcda, vdla, to wail or 
lament, perhaps connected with woe; or the 
word may be Celtic; Ir. waill, lamentation; 
W. toy law, to weep, to lament ] To lament: 
to moan; to bewail. ‘To wail his death. 
Shak. * If no more her absent lord she wails. ’ 
Pone. 

Wall (wal), v.i. To express sorrow audibly; 
to lament; to weep. 

Therefore I will wail and howl, Mlc. i. 8. 

Wall (wai), n. Loud weeping; violent lamen- 
tation. ‘Whose dying eyes were closed 
with wail.' Tennyson. 

Wall (wal), v.t. [See Wale.] To choose; 
to select; to wale. ‘ Wailed wine and meats. ' 
Chaucer. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Wailful (wal'ful), a. Sorrowful; mournful. 

* Wailful sonnets.' Shale. ‘A whispering 
blade of grass, a wailful gnat.' Keats. 
Walling (wal'ing), n. The act of expressing 
sorrow, grief, or the like audibly; loud cries 
of sorrow; deep lamentation. 

There shall be wailing and enashing of teeth. 

Mat. xiii. 43. 

WalUngly (w&ring-li), adv. In a wailing 
manner; with wailing. 

Wallnient,t n. Lamentation. ‘0 day of 
wailment to all that are yet unborn.' Bp. 
Hacket. 

Walment,t v.i. [O.Fr. waimenter, a modi- 
lled form of lamenter, to lament, the word 
having been influenced by the Teutonic in- 
terjection (G. weh, Goth, wai), equivalent to 
E. woe..] To lament; to mourn; to complain; 
to fret. Written also Wayment 
Wain (wan), n. [A. Sax. wmn, a contracted 
form of waegen, a wagon. See Wagon.] 1. A 
four-wheeled vehicle for the transportation 
of goods or for carrying corn, hay, &c. ; a 
wagon. Formerly also applied to a chariot 
or similar vehicle. Spenser. 

The team is loosen’d fronj the waiu, 

The boat is drawn upon the shore. Tennyson. 

2. A constellation, Charles's Wain. 

Charles' wain is over the new chimney, and yet 
our horse not packed. .‘ihak. 

At noon or when the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the Polar star. Tennyson. 

Wain (w&n), V. t. [Perhaps connected with 
way; comp. Icel. veyna, to proceed, vegr, a 
way; also O.E. wayne, to lift.] To waft. 

So swift they wained her through the light, 

’Twas like the motion of sound or sight. Hogg. 

Walnablet (w&n'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
tilled; as, wainahle land. 

Wainage (wan'aj), n. A finding of carriages 
<»r vehicles for conveying goods. 

Waln-bOte (wan'bdt), n. An allowance of 
timber for wagons or carts. 

Waine t (W&n), v. t. l. To convey in a wain 
or wagon. Tusser.—2.\ [Comp, wain, to 
waft.] To raise; to lift. 

Waln-bouae (wan'hous), n. A house or 
shed for wagons and carts. 

Walnman (wan'man), n. A driver of a 
wain or wagon; a wagoner. Fuller. 
Wain-rope (wan'rOp), n. A rope for yoking 
animals to or binding a load on a wain or 
wagon; a cart-rope. 

Oxen and wainropes cannot hale them together. 

Shak. 

WalnB<M}t(wan'skot),n. [From D. wagenschot, 
wainscot, from wagen, a carriage, and schot, 
an inclosure or partition of boards =E.zt>atn, 
and shot or shoot. The name seems to have 
been originally given to a variety of oak used 
in making vehicles. ] 1. 1 A fine kind of foreign 
oak timber, not so liable to cast or rend as 
the English oak, and working freely under 
the tool, used for lining the walls of apart- 
ments. 

A wedge of wainscot is fittest and most proper for 
cleaving of an oaken tree. Urgukart. 

2. A wooden lining or boarding of the walls 
of apartments, usually made in panels, so 
oall^ because originally the panelling was 
made of the true wainscot oak. 

Wainscot (w&n'skot), v t. l. To line with 
wainscot; as. to wai/msooi a hall. 

Music sounds better in chambers wainscoted than 
hanged. Bacon. 


2. To line with different materials. 

The other is wainscoted with iooklng-gl«ss. 

Addison, 

WainiOOttlUJg (wan'skot-ing), n. Wainscot, 
or the mate^ used for it. 

Wainwright (wan'rit), n. Same as Wagon- 
wright. 

WalX, Ware (W&r), v.t. [icel. verja, to in- 
vest money, to lay out, to clothe, to wrap ; 
same word as E. to wear (clothes). ] To ex- 
pend or lay out; to bestow; to waste; to 
squander. [Scotch.] 

Wair (w&r), n. In carp. ^ piece of timber 
two yards long and a foot broad. Bailey. 
Waise (waze). v.t. [icel. visa, G. weisen, to 
show, to teach.] To lead; to direct. [Scotch.] 
Waist (wfist), n. [O.E. wast, A. Sax. woestin, 
growth, stature, form, from root of wax, to 
grow.] 1. That part of the human body 
which is immediately below the ribs or 
thorax; or the small part of the body be- 
tween the thorax and nips. 

The women go straiter and closer in their garments 
than the men do, with their waistes girded. 

Hackluyt. 

Indeed 1 am in Che waisi two yards about. Shak. 

2. Something bound or fastened round the 
waist; a girdle. ‘Girdled with a waist of 
iron.’ Sh^.—S. The middle part of various 
objects; especially, that part of a ship which 
is contained between the elevation of the 
quarter-deck and forecastle, or that part of 
the upper deck between the fore- and main- 
masts. 

Waistband (wastltiand), n. 1. The band or 
upper part of breeches, trousers, or panta- 
loons, which encompasses the waist. 

A copper watch-chain, terminating in one seal, and 
a key of the same material, dangled loosely from his 
capacious waistband. Dickens. 

2. A sash worn by ladies round the waist; a 
girdle or waist-belt. 

waist-belt (wast'belt), n. A belt worn 
round the waist. 

Waistcoat (wast'kdt, colloq. wes'kot or wes - 
kot), n. 1. A close-fitting body garment for 
men, generally without sleeves, worn under 
the coat, extending no lower than the hips, 
and covering the waist ; a vest. —2. A similar 
garment worn by women. 

You’d best come like a mad woman with a band on 
your waistcoat. Dekker. 

Waistcoat was a part of female dress as well nn 
male ... It was only when the waistcoat was worn 
without a gown or upper dress that it was considered 
the mark of a mad or profligate woman. Low fe- 
males of the latter class were generally so attired. 

Nares. 

Waistcoateert (wast-kot-grO, One who 

wears a waistcoat ; especially, a low profli- 
gate woman; a strumpet. Bee under Waist- 
coat. 

1 knew you a waistcoateer in the garden alleys, 

And would come to a sailor’s whistle. Massinger. 

Walster (wast'dr),n. Naut. an Inexperienced 
or broken-down seaman, such as used to be 
placed in the waist of a man-of-war to do 
duty not requiring much exertion or a 
knowledge of seamanship; a green hand. 
Walt (wat), v.i. [O. Fr. waxier (Mod. Fr. 
gueiter), to watch, to lie in wait for, from 
tputfe, a watchman orsentinel, O.B..G.wahta, 
a watchman, whence wahten. Mod. G. wach- 
ten, to watch, the root being also in E. 
watch, wake.] 1. To stay or rest in ex- 
pectation or patience; to stop or remain 
stationary or In a state of quiescence or in- 
action, as till the arrival of some person or 
event, or till the proper moment or favour- 
able opportunity for action, or till freedom 
for action has been given; as. I'll wait till 
you come; the world is to him who can wait 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till 
my change come. Job xlv. 14. 

Thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. Milton. 
A tide of fierce 

Invective seem'd to wait behind her Ups, 

As waits a river level with the dam 
Ready to burst and flood the world with foam. 

Tennyson. 

2. To remain in readiness to execute the 
orders of a person ; to be ready to serve; 
to perform the duties of a servant or at- 
tendant. 

A parcel of soldiers robbed a fanner of his poultry, 
and then made him wait at table. Swift. 

—To wait on or upon, (a) to attend upon, as 
a servant; to perform menial services for; to 
pay servile or submissive attendance to; as, 
te wait on a gentleman. 

I must wait on myself, must 1 ! Shak. 
Authority and reason on her wait. Miton. 


(p) To attend; to go to see; to visit on busi- 
ness or for ceremony. 

'My father desires your worships’ company.' *I 
will wait on him.’ Shak. 

Bribery Is now unknown in France, but privately 
waiting on the Judges is still regarded as a neces- 
sary formality. Brot^ham. 

fc) To attend or follow, as a consequence; 
10 be appended to or united with; to be 
associate with; to accompany; to await. 

Greatest scandal xvaits on greatest state. Shak. 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite. Shak. 

It will import those men who dwell careless, to 
enter Into serious consultation how they may avert 
that ruin, which waits on such a supine temper. 

Dr. H. More. 

{d) To look watchfully. [Rare.] 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with whom 
you speak, with your eye. Bacon. 

(e) To attend to; to perform. 

Aaron and his sons . . . shall wait on their priest's 
office. Num. iu. 10. 

(/) To be ready to serve; to obey. 

Yea, let none that wait on thee be ashamed. 

Ps. XXV. 3. 

Walt (wat), v.t 1. To stay or wait for; to 
rest or remain stationary in expectation of 
the arrival of, 

IVait the seasons and observe the times. Shak. 
Aw’d with these words, in camps they stiU abide, 
And wait with longing eyes their promis’d guide. 

L^dcn. 

2. To defer; to put off: said of a meal 
[Colloq.] 

I shall go for a walk ; don't you and Herbert wait 
supper for me. T. Hughes. 

8.t To attend; to accompany with submis- 
sion or respect. 

He chose a thousand horse, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 

4.t To attend as a consequence of some- 
thing; to attend on; to await or accom- 
pany. 

Such doom 

fVaits luxury and lawless care of gain, y. Philips. 

—To wait attendance, to be or remain In 
attendance. 

tVait attendance till you hear further from me. 

Shak. 

Walt (wat), n. [Bee the verb.] 1. The act 
of waiting for something or somebody; as, 
after a long wait we were admitted. --2. The 
act of waiting in concealment for the pur- 
pose of attacking; ambush. 

Why sat’st thou like an enemy In wait* Milton. 
—To lie in wait, to lie in ambush ; to be 
secreted in order to fall by surprise on an 
enemy; hence, to lay snares or to make 
insidious attempts, or to watch for the pur- 
pose of insnaring. 

Behold, ye shall lie in wait against the city, even 
behind the city. Josh. vlu. 4. 

—To lay wait to set an ambush. 

Their tongue is as an arrow shot out; it spenketh 
deceit; one speaketh peaceably to his neighbour with 
his mouth, but in heart he layeth his wau. 

Jer. Ix. 8. 

8. A kind of old night watchman; one of a 
band of musicians in the pay of a town cor- 
poration whose duties were at first to pipe 
or sound the hours and guard the streets, 
but subsequently to act merely as town’s 
minstrels or musicians. 

For as the custom prevails at present there is scarce 
a young man of any fashion in a corporation that 
does not make love with the town music ; the waits 
often help him through his courtship. Stule. 

Hence — 4. At present, one of a band of 
musicians who promenade the streets dur- 
ing the night and early morning about 
Christmas or New -year time, performing 
music appropriate to the season.— 5. An old 
musical instrument of the hautboy or shawm 
kind. The name of the instrument may be 
from the waits, who chiefly performed on it. 
Stainer de Barrett. 

Walter (w&t'dr), n. l. One who waits ; one 
who remains in expectation of the happen- 
ing of some event, the arrival of some op- 
portunity, time, or the like. ‘ Waiters on 
providence.’ Disraeli.— 2. A male attendant 
on the miests in a hotel, inn, or other place 
of public entertainment. 

We change our taverns according as he . . . sees 
any bold rebellion in point of attendance by the 
waiters. Steele. 

8. A vessel on which something, as tea 
thinn, a light refreshment, or the like, it 
earned; a server or salver. 

The waiters stand in ranks ; the yeomen cry, 

‘ Make room ! ’ as if a duke were passing 

4. The person in charge of the gate of s city. 
[Scotch.] 

The insurgents had made themselves masters of 
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tlM West'Port. rushing upon the waiters (so the peo- 
ple were called who had the charfife of the gates), and 
possessing themselves of the keys. Sir fV. Scott 

Waltinff (w&t'ing), p. and a. Serving; at- 
tending. 'Margaret, the wUtvng gentle- 
woman to Hero. Shak. 

Waiting (w&t'ing), n. The act of staying in 
expectation; attendance. —/n waiting, in 
attendance; as, lords t'n waiting, officers of 
the royal household. 

Walttni^ (wating-li), adv. By waiting. 

Waiting-niald (wat'ing-mad), n. A female 
servanfwho attends a lady; a waiting-wo- 
man. 

Tokens for a 

To trim the butler with. £cau. ^ Ft 

Walting-vaasalt (w&t'ing-va'8al),n. An at- 
*Your carters or your waiting- 
xa»$aU.* Shak. 

Walting-woman (wat'ing-wu-man), n. A 
woman who attends or waits; a waiting- 
maid. ‘ Chambermaids and waiting-wotnen. ' 
Shak. ^ ^ 

Waitress (wat'res). n. A female attendant 
in a place of public entertainment, as an 
inn, tavern, <fec. 

Waive (wav), v.t. [Probably from the Scan- 
dinavian, through the old French, being the 
verb corresponding to the noun wa^. Lit. 
it would seem to mean, to leave loose or 
unregarded; comp. IceL vei^, to swing 
loosed, to vibrate. See also Waif.] 1. To 
relinquish ; to forsake ; not to insist on or 
claim; to defer for the present; to forego; 
as, to waive the subject; to waive a claim 
or privile^. 

We absmutely do renounce or Tvaive our own 
opinions, absolutely yielding to the direction of 
others. Barrow. 

Pitt long consented to waive his just claims. 

North Brit. Rev. 

?.t To abandon; to forsake; to desert. 

A man was said to waive the company of thieves. 

Bttrrill. 

8. In law, (a) to throw away, as a thief, 
stolen goods in his flight. (6) To put out of 
the protection of the law, as a woman. 

If the defendant be a woman the proceeding is 
called a waver ; for as women were not sworn to the 
law, . . . they could not properly be outlawed, but 
were said to be waived, i.e., derelicta, left out, or 
not regarded. IVkarton. 

WalVBt (wav), n. [See Waif.] 1. A waif; 
a poor homeless wretch; a castaway. 

0 Lord ! what a roaive and stray is that man that 

hath not thy marks on him. Donne. 

2. In law, a woman put out of the protection 
of the law. 

Waiver (wav'fir), n. In law, (a) the act of 
waiving; the passing by or declining to 
accept a thing: applied to an estate, or to 
anything conveyed to a man, also to a 
plea, &c. 

The Diet, but with difficulty, were persuaded to 
sanction this waiver of privilege. Brougham. 

(b) The legal process by which a woman is 
waived, or put out of toe protection of the 
law. 

Waiwode(wa'wod). See Waywodb. 

Wake (wak), v.i. pret. <& pp. woke or waked; 
ppr. waking. [A. Sax. wacan, pret. w6c, also 
wacian, pret. toacode, to arise, to wake, to 
be awi^e; Icel. vaka, D. and L.G. waken, 
Goth, vakan, G. wachen, to wake, be awake; 
cog. with L. vigil, awake, watchful, vidlant. 
Hence waken, watch.] 1. To be awake; to 
continue awake; to watch; not to sleep. 
Ps. cxxvii. 1. 

Though wisdom wahe, suspicion sleeps. Milton. 

The judging God shall close the book of fate ; 

And there the last assizes keep. 

For those who wake and those who sleep. 

Dryden. 

1 cannot think any time, waking or sleeping, with- 
out being sensible of it. Locke. 

2. To be excited or roused from sleep; to 
cease to sleep; to awake; to be awakened; 
as, he wakee at the slightest noise. ' Whereat 
1 waked.* Milton. 

This year I slept and woke with pain, 

I ahiiost wished no more to wake. Tennyson. 

8. To be in activity, or not in a state of 
9 uiescence. ‘To keep thy sharp woes wak- 
xng.* Shak.— 4. To be excited from a tor- 
pid or inactive state ; to be put in motion; 
as, the dormant powers of nature toake from 
their frosty slumbers. ‘ Gentle airs to fan 
the earth now waJ^d.* MiUon.—b. To sit up 
late for festive purposes; to revel or carouse 
late at night. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse. 

— JAaA 

Wake (w&k), v.t. 1. To rouse from sleep; 
to awake. 

The angel that talked with roe, came again and 
waked me. Zee. iv. t. 


2. To arouse; to excite; to put in motion or 
action: often with up, which intensifies the 
meaning. ‘Will not wake your patience.* 
Shak. 

Prepare war, wake up the mighty men, Joel iU. 9. 
To wake the soul by tender strokes of art Pop*. 

3. To bring to life again, as if from the deep 
of death; to revive; to reanimate. 

To second life 

Wak'd in the renovation of the jxist. Milton. 

4. To watch prior to burial, as a dead body; 
to hold a wake for. 

Wake (w&k), n. [A. Sax. warn, a watching, 
a vigil. See the verb.) 1. 1 The act of wak- 
ing or being awake ; the state of not sleeping. 


Making such difference twixt wahe and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and night Shak. 

2. The state of forbearing sleep, especially 
for a solemn or festive purpose; vigils; spe- 
cifically, the feast of the dedication of a 
parish church, formerly kept by watching 
all night. Each church when consecrated 
was dedicated to a saint, and on the anni- 
versary of that day the parish wake was 
kept; and in many places there was a second 
wdee on the birth-day of the saint. Tents 
were erected in the churchyard to supply 
refreshments to the crowd on the morrow, 
which was kept as a holiday. Through the 
large attendance from neighbouring parishes 
at wakes, devotion and reverence gradually 
diminished, until they ultimately became 
mere fairs or markets, characterized by 
merry-making and often disgraced by In- 
dulgence and riot; hence, a merry-making; 
a festive gathering. ‘He haunts wake%, 
fairs, and bear-baitings.’ Shak. 

The wood nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. Milton. 

That large-moulded man. 

His visage all agrin as at a wake. 

Made at me thro* the press. Tennyson.. 

8. The watching of a dead body prior to 
burial by the friends and neighbours of the 
deceased, a custom which prevails in Ire- 
land. and was formerly prevalent in Scot- 
land. It most probably originated in a su- 
perstitious notion with respect to the danger 
of a dead body being carried off by some of 
the agents of the invisible world, or exposed 
to the ominous liberties of brute animals. 
Such wakes very early degenerated into 
scenes of festivity, extremely incongruous 
with the melancholy occasion. 

In Ireland .a wake is a iiiidiiight meeting, held pro- 
fessedly for the indulgence of holy sorrow, but usu- 
ally it IS converted into orgies of unholy Joy. 

Miss Edgeivorth. 

Wake (wak), n. [No doubt the same word 
as Prov. E. wake, a row of grass; Icel. vbk, 
a channel for a vessel in ice. ] The track left 
by a ship in the water, formed by the meet- 
ing of the water, which rushes from each 
side to fill the space which the ship makes 
in passing through it. This track may be 
seen to a considerable distance behind the 
ship’s stem as smoother than the rest of the 
sea. 

Wakeful (wak'ful), a. 1. Keeping awake 
after going to bed; indisposed to sleep. 
Dryden.—^. Watchful; vigilant. ‘ Wakeful 
watches.' Spenser. — 3. Bousing from, or as 
from, sleep. ‘ The wakeful trump of doom.' 
Milton. 

Wakefully (w&kTuMi), odv. in a wakeful 
manner; with watching or sleeplessness. 
Wakefulneas (w&kTul-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being wakeful; indisposition or 
inability to sleep. 

Waken (w&'kn), v.i. [A. Sax. waecnan, to 
become awake, from stem of wacan, to wake. 
See Wakb, e.i.] 1. To wake; to cease 

to sleep; to be awakened. ‘ Early Tiiraus 
wakening with the light. ' Dryden. — 2. t To 
keep awake; not to sleep; to watch. 

The eyes of heaven that nightly waken 
To view the wonder* of the glorious Maker. 

Beau. 6- FI. 

Waken (w&'kn), v.t. 1 . To excite or rouse 
from sleep; to awaken. ‘Go waken Eve.’ 
Milton. 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death. 

Shak. 

2. To excite to action or motion; to rouse; 
to stir. ‘ Your waken'd hate.’ Shdik. 

Then Homer’s and Tyrtaeus’ martial muse 
Waken'd the world. Roscommon. 

They leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. Sir H. Taylor. 

8. To excite; to produce; to call forth. 

Venus now wakes, and wakens love. Milton. 

They introduce 

Their sacred song, and •umkett raptures high. 

Milton. 


Wakant (w&'knX a. Awake; not ileeping. 

But that grief keeps me wakett, I should sleep. 

Marlowe. 

Wakaner (w&'kn-&r), n. One who or that 
which wakens or rouses from sleep, or as 
from sleep. Feltham. 

Wakening (w&'kn-lng), n. The act of one 
who wakens; the act of ceasi^ from sleep. 
—Wakening qf a process, in Soots law, the 
reviving of a process in which, after calling 
a summons, no Judicial proceeding takes 
place for a year and day, the process being 
thus said to fall asleep. 

Wakar (w&k'&r), n. 1 . One who wakes or 
rouses from sleep. B. J<mson.—2. One who 
watches; a wattmer.— 8. One who attends a 
wake. 

I’ll have such men, like Irish wakers, hired 
To chaunt old ‘ Habeas Corpus.’ Moore. 

Wakarife <w&k'rif), a. Wakeful. ‘And 
wakerife through the corpsgard of the past.’ 
T. Hudson. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Wake*robln ( w&k'rob-in), n. A plant of the 
genus Arum, the A. maculatum. See Arum. 
Wake-time (w&k'tim),n. Time during which 
one is awake. E. B. Browning. 

Waking (w&k'ing), o. and a. 1. Being awake; 
not sle&ping. —2. Bousing from sleep; ex- 
citing into motion or action. — Waking hours, 
the hours when one is awake. 

Waking (w&k'ing), n. 1. ’The state or period 
of being awake. 

His sleeps and his wakings are so much the same, 
that he knows not how to di^inguish them. Butler. 

2. t Watch. * About the fourth waking of the 
night.’ Wickliffe.—Z. The act of holding a 
wake or watching the dead. 

There is no doubt that the custom of waking ori- 
ginated with the Irish in an affectionate feeling 
towards their dead relatives, whom their naturiri 
kindness prompted them not to desert, nor to leave 
to the attacks of evil spirits, who hover in their fancy 
round the body to do it an injuiy. Hence the lights 
and holy water. Dublin Univ. Mag. 

Wa-la-wa,! infcn. SeeWELAWAV. Chaucer. 
Walchowlte (wal'kd-it), n. A yellow trans- 
lucent mineral resin, occurring in the brown 
coal of Walchow; retlnite. 

Waldenses (wal'den-s&z), n. [From Peter 
Waldo or Waldus, a merchant of Lyons in 
the twelfth century, the founder of the sect.] 
A sect of Christians professing principles 
which are substantially the same as those of 
the Beformed churches. At first they seem 
to have inhabited the upper valleys of Dau- 
phin4 and Piedmont, but the persecutions 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
drove them into many parts of Europe. 
They were for several centuries the subjects 
of a most cruel persecution instituted by 
the Church of Borne, and it was not till 
1848 that they enjoyed the same religious 
rights as the Boman Catholics of Italy. At 
the present time the Waldenses inhabit the 
Val Martino, the Val Angrona, and the Val 
Lucema, on the Italian side of the Cottian 
Alps, south-west of Turin. 

Waldgrave (wald'gr&v), n. [G. wald, a for- 
est, and graf, a ruler. See Wkald, Grievb.1 
In the old (German Empire, a head forest 
ranger. See Wildoravb. 

Wale (wal), n. [A. Sax. walu, the mark of a 
stripe or blow, a wale; same word as 0. Fris. 
waXu, Icel. vblr, Goth, walus, a rod, a staff.] 

1. A ridge or streak rising above the surface 
ot cloth, (fee. 

Thou art rougher far 

And of a coarser wale. Beau. &• FI. 

2. A streak or stripe produced by the stroke 
of a rod or whip on animal flesh. ‘ The wales, 
marks, scars, and cicatrices ot sin and vice.’ 
Holland.— Z. A timber bolted to a row of 
piles to secure them together and in posi- 
tion; a wale-piece.— 4. A walo-knot,or wall- 
knot. HoUand. — Wales of a ship. See 
Bend, 2 ( 0 ). 

Wale (w&l), V. t pret. & pp. waled; ppr. wal- 
ing. [See the noun. ] To mark wltn wales 
or stripes. 

Wale (w&l), V. t. [Also wile or wyle, Icel. velja, 
Dan. vcBlpe, Sw. vdlja, Goth, tvaljan, G. wdh- 
len, to choose or select ; Icel. val, G. wahl, 
a choice ; probably from same root as unll.] 
To choose; to select Bums. [Scotch.] 
Wale (w&l), n. The act of choosing; the 
choice; a person or thi^ that Is excellent; 
the pick; the best ‘The pick and waU.' 
Bums. [Scotch.] 

Wale-knot (W&rnot), n. Naut a particular 
sort of large knot raised upon the end of a 
rope, by untwisting the strands and inter- 
weaving them amongst each other. It is 
made so that it cannot slip, and serves for 
sheets, tackles, and stoppers. 


F&le, f&r, fat, fgU; m6, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. 80. abuue; y, Sc. Uy. 
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WalMieoe (wtl'p^s), n. a horizontal tim- 
ber ox a quay or Jetty, bolted to the yertioal 
timbers or secured by anchor-rods to the ; 
masonry to reoeiye the impact of vessels 
comine or lyine alongside. E. H. Knight. 
WaUialla (wal-halla), n. See Valhalla. 

Walla (wftli or Wftia a. Excellent ; large; 
anmle. [Scotch.] See Walt. 

Waiiae (wa-ldz^), n. A portmanteau; a valise. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Walk (wftk), v.i. [A Sax. toealcan, to roll, 
turn about, to rove, whence wealcere, a fuller 
(origin of the name WcUker)\ Icel. vdlka, to 
roll, stamp; Dan. vaUee, to full cloth; G. 
waUcen, to full; O.H.G. walhan, to roll, to 
revolve, to full. The root is that of vhxUovo, 
vsell, the termination corresponding to that 
in talk, to stalk. The original meaning, to 
turn about, has been altered much in the 
same way as that of wend, originally to turn 
or wind.] 1. To step along; to advance by 
alternate steps, setting one foot before the 
other without running, or so that one foot 
is set down before the other is taken up. 

You were wont, when you laughed, to crow like a 
cock; 

When you walked, to walk like one of the lions. 

Shak. 

2. To go or travel on foot; to ramble; espe- 
cially, to move or go on foot for recreation, 
exercise, or the like. 

Jesus walked in Galilee ; for he would not walk in 
Jewry, because the Jews sought to kiil him. 

John vii, i. 

Thou might'st as well say I love to walk by the 
Counter-gate, which is as hateful to me as the reek 
of a limekiln. Shak. 

She's pretty to walk with. 

And witty to talk with, 

And pleasant, too, to think on. Suckling. 

8. To go; to come; to step: used in the cere- 
monious language of invitation. ‘ I pray 
you, sir, walk In. Shak. ‘ Will’t please you 
walk aside.’ Shak.—^. To be stirring; to be 
abroad ; to mix iu society. ‘ When I have 
uioZAred like a private man.’ Shak. 

'Tls pity that thou livest 
To 7ualk where any honest men resort. Shak. 

6. To go restlessly about; to move about like 
a spirit or spectre, or as one in a state of 
somnambulism. * No evil thing that walks 
by night.’ Milton. 

Malcolm 1 Banquo ! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites. 
To countenance this horror. Shak. 

6. To move off; to depart. [Colloq.] 

When he comes forth he will make their cows and 
garrans to walk. Spenser. 

7. To live and act or behave in any particu- 
lar manner; to conduct one’s self; to pursue 
a particular course of life. * Walk humbly 
with thy God.’ Mic. vi. 8. ‘I will walk in 
mine integrity.’ Ps. xxvi. 11. 

To walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole depend. Milton. 

8. t To be in action or motion; to act; to 
move; to go. *Her tongue did walk.’ Spen- 
ser. *Do you think I'd walk in any plot?’ 
B. Jonson. 

Those dancing chips. 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait. 

Shak. 

Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like the sun, 
it shines everywhere. Shak. 

— To walk into, to scold severely; to give a 
scolding or a beating to; to punish; to drub. 
Trollope. [Vulgar.] — To toolA: over, on the 
turf, to go over a race-course at a walking 
pace : said of a horse which alone comes to 
the starting-post of all the entries, and has 
to go over the course in order to gain the 
prize ; hence. Jig. to gain an easy victory in 
any wav; to attain one’s object without 
opposition; as, the Conservative candidate 
toaUeed over. 

rii do my best with the Yellows to let you walk 
over the course in my stead. Lord Lytton. 

Walk (wgk), v.t. 1. To pass through or upon; 
as, to walk the streets. [This is elliptical 
for to walk in or through the streets. 1 * With 
his lion gait walk the whole world. Shak. 

2. To cause to walk or step slowly; to lead, 
drive, or ride with a slow pace; as, he found 
the road so bad he was obliged to voalk his 
horse.— 8. To subject to the process of full- 
ing; to full. [Old or provincial; Scotch 
speUing generally Wauk ] — To walk the ho^ 
pitaU, to attend the medical and surreal 
practice of a general hospital, as a student, 
under one or more of the regular staff of 
physicians or surgeons attached to such an 
nospital.— To the plank. See under 
Plank. 

Walk (wgk), n. 1. The act of walkii^ ; the 
pace of one who walks.— 2. The act of walk- 


ing for air or exercise ; as, a morning walk; 
an evening toalk. 

Nor walk by moon. 

Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 

Milton. 

8. Manner of walking; gait; step; carriage; 
as, we often know a person in a distant 
apartment by his wauc. ‘The walk, the 
words, the gesture.’ J)ryden.—4. Len^of 
way or circuit through which one walks; as, 
a long walk; a short %oakk. 

All men do, from hence to the palace gate, 
Make it their walk. Sh^. 

5. A piece of ground fit to walk and wander 
in : a place in which one is accustomed to 
walk. ‘The mountains are his walks.’ 
Sandys.—Q. A place laid out or set apart for 
walkhig : an avenue, promenade, pathway, 
or the like ; sneciflcauy, (a) an avenue set 
with trees or laid out in a grove or wood. 
Shak. (b) A garden path. Shak. 

Just now the dry-totigued laurel's pattering talk, 

Seem'd her light foot along the garden walk. 

Tennyson. 

7. Space; range; sphere of action; a depart- 
ment, as of art. science, or literature ; as, 
this is not within the walk of the historian. 
‘A boundless walk for his imagination.’ 
Pope. 

His imperial fancy has laid all nature under tribute* 
and has collected riches from every scene of the 
creation and every walk of art. R. Hall. 

8. Manner or course, as of life; way of living; 
as, a person's walk and conversation.— &. A 
district or piece of ground in which animals 
graze ; a tract of some extent where sheep 
feed; a pasture for sheep; a sheep-walk. See 
Sheep-run.— 10. A rope- walk (which see).— 
11. A district habitually served by a hawker 
or itinerant vendor of any commodity; as, 
a milkmaid’s walk.— 12. In London Royal 
Exchange, any portion of the ambulatory 
which is specially frequented by merchants 
or traders to some particular country. Sim- 
rnonds. 

Walkable ( wak'a-bl ), a. Fit for walking ; 
capable of being walked on. ‘Your now 
walkable roads.’ Swift. [Rare.] 

Walker ( Wftk'fir), n. l. One who walks ; a 
pedestrian.— 2. t That with which one walks; 
a foot. ‘Lame Mulciber, his walkers quite 
misgrown.’ Chapman.— Z. Irx forest law, ew 
officer appointed to walk over a certain 
space for inspection; a forester.— 4. One who 
deports himself in a particular manner. 

‘ Disorderly walkers.’ Bp. Compton.— b. One 
who walks cloth; a fuller. [Ola English and 
Scotch. The proper name Walker is from 
this sense, being derived, as many other 
proper names, from the occupation of the 
persons to whom it was first given.]— 
Walker! or Hookey Walker! a slang ejacu- 
lation of incredulity uttered when a person 
tells a story which you know to be false or 
‘gammoa’ The following explanation of 
the phrase appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view. ‘ Years ago there was a person named 
Walker, an aquiline -nosed Jew, who ex- 
hibited an orrery, which he called by the 
erudite name of Eidouranion. He was also 
a popular lecturer on astronomy, and often 
invited his pupils, telescope in hand, to take 
a sight at the moon and stars. The lec- 
turer’s phrase struck the schoolboy auditory, 
who frequently ‘took a sight’ with that 
gesture of outstretched arm and adjustment 
to nose and eye which was the first garnish 
of the popular saying. The next step was 
to assume phrase and gesture as the outward 
and visible mode of knowingness in ^neral.’ 
Other explanations have been offered equally 

•problematical. 

WalkiXlff (wAk'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who or that whicn walks. — 2. A mode or 
manner of acting or living. Deut. li. 7.— 
8. The act of fulling cloth. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

WalktDg-baaxn (Wftk'ing-bdm), n. In maeh. 
see under Beam. 

WalklXlg-oane<wf(k’ing-kan), n. A walking- 
stick made of cane. 

Wa.llriny «#lih (waking-fish), n. The name 
^ven to an acanthoptery^ous fish of the 
genus Antennarius (A. htspidue), from its 
ability to use its pectoral fins as legs in tra- 
versing the land. These are set in a greatly 
6long»ed wrist, and are themselves stiff 
and powerful, their pointed rays resembling 
claws. It is a native of the Indian seas. 

WaUdLng-gontlexnaxi (wgklng-jen-tl-man), 
n. An actor who fills subordinate pari« re- 
quiring a gentlemanly appearance. Diekens. 

WaUdxig-lad 7 (wflk'ing-la-di),n. An actress 
who fills parts analogous to those taken by 
the walki^-genUeman. 


WaUdxiff-laaf (wgklng-ldf), n. 1. The com- 
mon name of insects of the genus Phyllium, 
family Phasmidss. See Phyllium, Phab- 
MlDiB,— 2. A name given to a North Ame- 
rican fern (Camptosorus rhizophyllus). 

Walklng-Biafft (waklng-stal), n. A walk- 
ing-stick or cane. 

WuktoffHlItldk (wak'ing-stik), n. 1. A staff 
or stick carried in the hand for support or 
amusement in walking— 2. An insect of the 
orthopterous family ^asmidse, from the 
resemblance of most of them to pieces of 
stick. The gigantic Diura or Cyphocrana 
TiUm of New South Wales, a species of the 
familj^ is 7 or 8 inches long. It is locally 
named Walking-straw. See Phasmidjb. 

Walking -Straw (w^k^lng-stra), n. See 

WALKING-STICK. 

Walking-tioket, Walking-paper (wgk- 
ing-tik-et, wak'ing-p&-p6r), n. An order to 
leave an office; dumissaL [Colloq.] 

Walklng-wlieel (W^'ing-whei), n. l. a cy- 
linder i^ich is made to revolve about an 
axle by the weight of men or animals climb- 
ing by steps either its external or internal 
periphery, being employed for the purpose 
of raising water, grinding com, and various 
other operations for which a moving power 
is required. See Treap-whesl.— 2. A pe- 
dometer. K. H. Knight. 

Walk-mlU (Wftk'mil), n. A fulUng-min. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Walkyr (val'kirX n. Same as Valkyr. 

WallTwal), n. [A. Sax. weall, a wall, a ram- 
part ; 0. Sax. 0. Fris. and D. wal, Dan. vaX, 
Sw. vail, G. wall, a rampart; borrowed from 
L. vallu/rn, a fence of staxes, a rampart, from 
vallus, a stake, a nale. The root is consid- 
ered by some to be that of L. valeo, to be 
strong (whence valid), and to mean to pro- 
tect, cover, or the like, giving also E. wool] 

1. A work or structure of stone, brick, or 
other materials, raised to some height, serv- 
ing to inclose a space, form a division, sup- 
port superincumbent weights, &c., and af- 
fording a defence, shelter, or security ; one 
of the upright inclosing sides of a building 
or room ; a solid and permanent inclosing 
fence, as around a field, a park, a town, or 
the like.— 2. A rampart; a fortified enceinte 
or barrier : often in the plural. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. Shak. 

I rush undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 
8. What resembles a wall; as, a wall of 
armed men. 

Within this wall of flesh 

There is a soul counts thee her creditor. Shak. 
4. A defence ; means of security or protec- 
tion. 1 Sam. XXV. 16. —6. In mining, the 
rock inclosing a vein; where the dip is con- 
siderable, the upper boundary is called the 
hai\ging-wall,KQd the lower the foot-wall — 
—To go to the wall, to get the worst of a con- 
test ; to be driven into difficulties or to ex- 
tremity by a strong party; as, the weakest 
goes to the wall— To harig by the wall, to 
hang up neglected ; hence, not to be made 
use of, ‘Richer than to fmng by the walls,’ 
Shak. — To push or thrust to the wall, to force 
to give place; to crush by superior power. 

Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust 
to the wall. Shak. 

—To take the wall, to pass next to the wall 

I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon- 
tague's. Shak. 

Wall (wftl), V. t. 1. To Inclose with a wall or 
as with a wall: as, to wall a city. ‘This 
fiesh which walls about our life.’ Shak.— 

2. To defend by walls; to fortify. 

The terror of his name that walls us in 
From danger. Denham. 

8. To obstruct or hinder, as by a wall op- 
posed. 

On either hand thee there are squadrons pitch'd. 

To wall thee from the liberty of flight. Shak. 

4. To fill up with a wall. ‘ Walling up that 
part of the church.’ Ld. Lyttelton.— b. In 
university slang, same as Gate (which see). 
‘To gate or ufaU a refractory student. ’ Mao- 
miUan’s Mag. 

Wall(wttl)^. Awea [Scotch.] 

Walli^ WaUaba-tree (walOa-ba, walla- 
ba-tr6), n. A leguminous tree of the sub- 
order CsBsalpinew, the Eperva foliata, 
abounding in BritiBh Guiana. The wood, 
which is of a deep red colour, and hard, 
heavy, and durable, is used for shingles, 
TOsts, house-frames, Ac. _ 

Wallaby, Wallabee,n. Same as WhaXUikee 
(which seeX 

Wallaob (wallal^n. A Wallachian, or tha 
language of the waUa 


ch, cAiin; 6h, Sc. look; g. go; Ijoh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, tMn; w, trig; wh, wMg; zh. a*ur6..-S6e tor. 
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Walla(dUail (wal- WyanX a. Of or pertain- 
ing to WtUlaohia, iti language, or inhabi- 
tants. 

Wallaohian (wal-lak'yan), n. 1. One of the 
natives of wallachia, the descendants of 
Roman and other colonists.— 2. That mem- 
ber of the Romance family of tongues, or de- 
scendants of the Latin, spoken in Roumania 
(Wallachia and Moldavia) and adjoining 
regions. 

Wallaroo (wal-la-rO'), n. The native Aus- 
tralian name for several species of kanga- 

jpos. 

wall - box 

(wgl'boks), r ^ 

n. A device -t~ r IIjT 

for support- p. r J 

ing a plum- ^ ‘ -[ 

ber-blockon .! _ i 

which a 

SK3 ^ 

::±±j±J±T±j±ia: 

rectan^lar Wali-box. 

cast -iron 

frame with arrangements for receiving and 
holding the box in position. 

Wall-creeper (wal'kr§p-6r), n. A bird of 
the genus Tichodroma (T. muraria), family 
Certniadse. It is found in the south of 
Europe, where it is observed to frequent 
ruins, the clefts and crevices of rocks, on 
the surfaces of which it sticks firmly. It 
feeds on insects, their larvee and pupsQ, and 
is particularly fond of spiders and their 





* 




Wall-creeper ( Tichodroma muraria). 

eggs; hence it is sometimes popularly called 
the spider-catcher. 

Wall-oress ( Wgrkres), n. The common nam e 
of plants belonging to the genus Arabis, 
nat. order Crucifene. Most of the species 
are small plants, growing in dry stony places 
and on walls. A . alpina, a free-flowering spe- 
cies with white blossoms, is cultivated in 
gardens on rock-work and flower-borders, 
on account of its blooming early in spring. 

Walled (wftld), p. and a. Provided with a 
wall or walls ; inclosed or fortified with a 
wall; fortified. * A walled town.' Skak. 

Waller fwal'dr), n. One who builds walls. 

WaUerlie (worCr-It), n. [From some person 
called Waller. ] Same as Lenzinite. 

Wallet (wol'let), n. [Perhaps a dim. from 
0, Fr. uweille, ouaific, a sheep, and therefore 
meaning originally a sheepskin wallet, a 
bag of undressed sheepskin, from L. ovicula, 
a sheep, dim. of ovis, a sheep; corap. 0, Fr. 
ottaire, a great leathern bottle or budget 
like a bottle, commonly made of goat’s skin 
{Cotgrave). Skeat, however, shows that it is 
probably a mere corruption of old watel, a 
bag. See Wattle.] l. A bag or sack for 
containing articles which a person carries 
with him, as a bag for carrying the neces- 
saries for a journey or march ; a knapsack; 
a pedlar’s or beggar’s pack, bundle, or bag, 
Addison. — 2. Anything protuberant and 
swagging. 

Who would believe that there are mountaineers 
Dew-lapt like bulls, whose throats had hanging at 
them. 

Wallets of flesh. Shak. 

8. A pocket-book for money. [Rare.] 

Walleteer ( wol-let-firi ), n. One who bears 
a wallet ; one who travels with a wallet or 
knapsack. Toilet [Rare.] 

Wail-eye (W^H), n. [See Wall-etbd.] An 


eye in which the iris is of a very light gray 
or whitish colour: said commonly of horses. 

WaJl-eyed (wglldx a. [A Scandinavian 
word; Icel. valdsygthr, wall-eyed, said of a 
horse, the same as vaal-ey^, wall-eyed, 
from vagi, a beam or defect in the eye.] 

1. Having an eye the iris of which is of a 
very light gray or whitish colour: said of 
horses.— 2. Having eyes with an undue pro- 
portion of white ; having the white of the 
eye very large and distorted, or on one side. 
[Provincial English.) Hence— 3. Glaring- 
eyed; fierce-eyed. * Wall-eyed wrath and 
staring rage.’ Shak. 

Wallflower (wftl'flou-6r), n. 1. T^lie com- 
mon name of the species of plants belonging 
to the genus Cheiranthus, nat. order Cru- 
cifersB. They are 
biennial or peren- 
nial herbs or under- ^ 
shrubs. Many of 
them exhale a deli- 
clous odour, and 
are great favourites 
in gardens. The 

best known is the t 

C. Chein, or com- 

mon wallflower, which. In ' 

its wild state, grows on old ^ 

walls and stony places. In 

the cultivated plant the xW/ 

flowers are of various and 

brilliant colours, and attain 

a much larger size than in 

the wild plant, the flowei-s 

of which are always yellow, 'i J 

A number of distinct varie- ^ ' 

ties have been recorded, common Waii- 

and double and semi-double flower (Chdran- 

varieties are common in Cheirt). 

gardens. — 2. A lady who, 

at a ball, looks on without dancing, either 

from choice or not being able to obtain a 

partner. [Colloq.] 

Wall-fruit (wftl'frOt), n. Fruit which, to be 
ripened, must be planted against a wall. 

Walling (wgllng), n. Walls in general; ma- 
terial^or walls. 

Wall-knot (wgPnot). See Wale-knot. 

Wall-lettuce (wariet-is), n. A plant of the 
genus Prenanthes, the P. muralls. See Prb- 
NANTHES. 

Wall-moss (wal'mos), n. a species of moss 
growing on walls. 

wall-newt (w^Vnut), n. The common newt; 
the eft or asaer, Shak. 

Walloon (wal-lbn'l, n. [The name given by 
the Teutons to the Celts of Flanders and 
the Isle of Walcheren, from a root wal.val, 
signifying stranger. Akin walnut, Welsh. 
See Welsh. ] 1. One of the descendants of 
the old Gallic Belgre who occupy the Belgian 
provinces of Hainan! t, Lidge, and Namur, 
Southern Brabant, Western Luxembourg, 
and to some extent fedjacent parts of France. 

2. The language of the same territory. It is 


(which see), 
wallow (woHd), v.i. [A. Sax, wealwian, to 
roll, bewealwian, to wallow; Goth, valman, 
to roll; akin to E. wallop, to boll; E. to 
well up; the root is also in L. volvo, to roll. 
See Volume.] 1. To roll one's body on the 
earth, in mire, or in other substance; to 
tumble and roll in anything soft ; as, swine 
love to wallow in mire. ‘Or wallow naked 
In December snow.' Shak. ‘ May wallow in 
the lily beds.' Shak. 

Part huge of bulk, 

Wallowinr unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 
Tempest the ocean. Milton. 

2. To live in filth or gross vice; as, man wal- 
lowing in his native impurity. South. —8. [As 


a dialect or patois of French, with a great 
proportion of Gallic words preserved in it. 

Walloon (wal-lbn'), a. Relating to the Wal- 
loons; as, the Walloon language. 

Wallop (wol'lop), v.i. [A lengthened form 
corresponding to A. Sax. yo^ioXlan, O. Frls. 
walla, L.G. wallen, to boU; akin to well up. 
Gallop is a doublet of this.] 1. To boil with 
a continued bubbling or heaving and rolling 
of the liquor, accompanied with noise. [Pro- 
vincial.]- 2. To move quickly with ^oat 
effort; to gallop. [Provincial] 

Wallop (wol'lop), v.t pret. & pp. wallopped; 
ppr. wallopping. 1. To castigate ; to beat 
soundly; to drub; to thrash.— 2. To tumble 
over; to dash down. (Provincial English.! 

Wallop (wol'lop), rt. 1. A quick motion with 
much a^tation or effort. [Provincial.]— 
2. A severe blow. (Slang or provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

Walloper (wol'lop-6r), n. 1. One who or 
that which wallops. —2. A pot -walloper 


to this sense comp, wallow, a:] To wither.; 
to fade ; to sink ; to droop. [ Old English 
and Scotch.] 

Wallow (wol'lO), v.t. To roll about on the 
ground, in mire, &c. 

O daughter of my peoploi gird thee with sackcloth, 
and wallow thyseu m ashes. jer, vi. 36. 

Wallow (woHO), n. A kind of rolling walk. 
Dryden. 

WaUow (wol'16). a. [A. Sax. toealg, Icel. 
valgr, vdlgr, lukewarm.] Insipid; taste- 
less. [Provincial] 

Wallower (wollo-er), n. 1 . One who or that 
which wallows.— 2. Same as Trundle (which 
see). 

Wallowlsht (wol'ld-lsh), a. [See Wallow, 
a.] Insipid; fiat; nauseous. ^Wallowish 
potions. ' Sir T. Overbury. 

Wall-paper (Wftl'p&-p6r), n. Paper for cov- 
ering room-walls; paper-hangings. 

Wall-pelUtory (wgl'pel-l-to-ri), n. A plant, 
Parietaria oJUcinalis. See PARIETAEIA. 

Wall-pennywort (wgl'pen-ni-wert), n. A 
plant, Cotyledon Umbilicus. Called also 
Aavelwort (which see). 

Wall -pepper (wgl'pejp-p^r), n. A plant, 
Seduin acre. The whole plant is intensely 
acrid, and was formerly used as a remedy 
in scorbutic diseases. It grows on rocks 
and walls. See Sedum. 

Wall-pie (wgl'pi), n. A plant of the genus 
Asplenium. 

Wall-piece (wgl'pes), n. A piece of artillery 
mounted on a wall. 

Wall-plate (Wgl'plat), n. In arch, a piece 
of timber placed horizontally in or on a 
wall, under the ends of girders, joists, and 
I other timbers. 

I Wall-rocket (wgVrok-et), n. A native Brit- 
I Ish plant of the genus Sinapls (S. tenuifolia). 

Wall-rue (Wgl'rb), n. A fern, Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria. 

Wall-saltpetre (wgl'salt-pe-tSr), n. Nitro- 
calcite (which see). 

Wallsend (Wftlz'end), n. A very excellent 
variety of English coal, so called because 
dug at Wallsend on the Tyne, close to the 
spot where Severus’s Wall ended. 

Wall-sided (wgl'sid-ed), n. Having sides 
nearly perpendicular, as a ship, 

Wall-spleenwort (wgl-splen'wSrt), n. A 
fern, Asplenium Trichomanes. 

Wall-sprlxig (wftl'spring), n. A spring of 
water issuing from stratified rocks. 

Wall-tent (wgl'tent), n. A tent or marquee 
with upright sides. 

Wall-tree (wgltrel, n. In hort. a fruit-tree 
nailed to the wall for the better exposure 
of the fruit to the sun, for the radiation of 
the heat of the wall, and for protection 
from high winds. 

Wallwort (wftl'wCrt), n. A plant, the dwarf 
elder or danewort, Sambucus Elmlus. 

Wallydralgle, Wal^draggle(wfti'i-dra-gl, 
wal'l-dragd), n. [Perhaps lit. the dregs of 
the wallet.) The youngest of a family; the 
bird in a nest ; hence, any feeble ill-grown 
creature. Ramsay. [Scotch. ] 

Walnote,t n. A walnut. Chaucer. 

Walnut (wgl'nut), n. [A. Sax. wealh-hnut, 
a walnut, lit. a foreign nut — wealh, foreign, 
and hnut, nut; so G. wallnuss, D. walnoot. 
See Welsh, the original meaning of which 
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Walnut-tree Cpuglans regia). 

Is simply foreign.] The common name of 
trees. and their fruit of th^enus Juglans, 
nat. order Juglondaoeie. The best known 
species, the common walnut-tree (•/. regia), 
is a native of Persia. It Is a large handsome 
tree with strong spreading branches. The 
timber of the walnut is of great value, to 
very durable, takes a fine polish, and is a 


P4te, fiUr, fat. toll; m6, met, hCr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mttve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 8c. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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beautiful furniture wood. It ia aleo em- 


grained. 

The ripe fruit is one of the best of nuts, 
and forms a favourite item of dessert. 
They yield by expression a bland fixed oil, 
which, under the names of walnut-oil and 
nut-oil, is much used bv painters, and in 
the countries in which it is produced is a 
common article of diet. Other noteworthy 
species are the white walnut, or butter-nut 
<which see), and the black walnut (J. ni^ra) 
of North America. The timber of the latter 
is even more valuable than, and is used for 
the same purposes as, the common walnut, 
but the fruit is very inferior. 

Walnut -oil (wftl'nut-oil), n. An oil ex- 
pressed from the walnut, useful as a vehicle 
in painting, or as a drying oil. 

WaipurglB-nlght (vai-purg'is-nit), n. The 
eve of Ist May, which has become associated 
with some of the most popular witch super- 
stitions of Germany, though its connection 
with Walpurgis, Walpurga, or Walburga, a 
female saint of the eighth century, is not 
satisfactorily accountedffor, her feast falling 
properly on the 26th of February. On this 
night the witches were supposed to ride on 
broomsticks and he-goats to some appointed 
rendezvous, such as the highest point of the 
Hartz Mountains or the Brocken, where they 
held high festival with their master the 
devil. 

Walrus (wol'rus), n. [Directly from D. wal- 
rus, a walrus, lit. a whale-horse— toai (as in 
walvisch, whale-fish, whal^, a whale, and 
ros, a horse; similar are G. wallross, Dan. 
valros, Sw. vallross, and its A. Sax. and Icel. 
names, hors-hwcel, Icel. hross-hvalr, horse- 
whale. ] A marine carnivorous mammal, the 
single species constituting a genus Triche- 







Walrus I TrtcHecus rosmarus). 


Walts (wglto), n. [Short for G. voalzer, tiom 
walzen, to roll, to waltz; akin to welter,] 1. A 
national German dance (said to have orl< 
duated in Bohemia), but common since the 
beginning of this century among other na- 
tions. Itls performed by two persons, who, 
almost embracing each other, swing round 
the room with a whirling motion.— 2. The 
music composed for the dance, usually in 
but sometimes time, and consisting 
of eight or sixteen bar phrases, several of 
which form a set. Waltzes are the most 
elegant, rhythmical, and seductive of dance 
music, and compositions in waltz form (called 
classical waltzes) intended for set pieces 
have been written by the greatest masters, 
as Beethoven, Weber, <fcc. 

Waltz (waits), v.i. To dance a waltz. 

Some waltz, some draw, some fathom the abyss 
Of metaphysics. Byron. 

Waltzer (wftlts'6r), n. A person who waltzes. 
Ld. Lytton. 

Walwe,t v.i. To tumble about; to wallow. 

Chaucer. 

Waly, Walle (wa'li), a. [Scotch. Perhaps 
from wale, to choose, a choice ; more pro- 
bably A. Sax. wealthy, rich.] 1. Beau- 
tiful ; excellent. ‘I think them a’ sae braw 
and walie,' Hamilton.— 2. Large; ample; 
strong; robust. 

This walie boy will be nac cuif. Burns. 

Waly, Walie (wft'li), n. Something pretty; 
an ornament; a toy; a gewgaw. ‘ Glowr at 
ilka bonny u)aZj/.‘ Ramsay. [Scotch.] 

Waly (wft'li). [Short form of A. Sax. wd-ld- 
wa, welaway ] An interjection expressive 
of lamentation. [Scotch.] 

Wanibai8,t Same as Oambeson. 

Wamble (wom'bl), v.i. [O.E. wamle (the b 
being afterwards inserted as in slumber, 
humble) ; not in Anglo-Saxon ; Dan. vamle, 
to nauseate; to become squeamish; 
vammel, nauseous; akin Icel. vcema, 
to nauseate, to loathe, vcema, nausea; 
perhaps allied to L. vmnere, to vomit.] 
1. To rumble, heave, or be disturbed 

,L: with nausea: said of the stomach. 

‘The qualms of a wambling stomach.’ 
^ Sir R. L' Estrange. —2. To move irregu- 

larly to and fro; to roll; to wriggle. 

‘ Cold Ballets . . . wambling in your 
stomachs.’ Beau. A FI. 

Wamble (wom'bl), n. A heaving or 
similar disturbance in the stomach; a 
feeling of nausea. 

Our meat going down into the stomach 
merrily, and with pleasure dissolveth incon- 
tinently all wambles, Holland. 


cus, as well as the family Trichecidse, and be- 
longing, with its allies the seals, to the pin- 
nigrade section of the order Carnivora. The 
walrus (T. rosmarus), which is also known 
as the morse, sea-horse, and sea-cow, is dis- 
tinguished by its round head, small mouth 
and eyes, tliick lips, short neck, body thick 
in the middle and tapering towards the tail, 
wrinkled skin with short yellowish hairs 
thinly dispersed over it. The legs are short 
and loosely articulated; the five toes on each 
foot are connected by webs. The upper 
canine teeth are enormously developed in 
the adults, constituting two large pointed 
tusks directed downwai-ds and slightly out- 
wards, projecting considerably below the 
chin, and measuring usually 12 to 15 Inches 
in length, sometimes even 2 feet and more. 
There are no external ears. The animal ex- 
ceeds the largest ox in size, attaining a length 
of 20 feet. The walrus is gregarious but shy, 
and very fierce when attacked. It inhabits 
the shores of Spitzbergen, Hudson’s Bay, 
and other places in high northern latitudes, 
where it is hunted by whalers for its blub- 
ber. which yields excellent oil; for its skin, 
which is made into a valuable thick and 
durable leather; and for its tusks, the ivory 
of which, though coarse grained, is compact, 
and is employed in the arts. 

Walt (Wftlt), a. [A. Sax. wealt, unsteady, 
unwealt, steady, wealtan, to roll. See Wel- 
ter.] An old nautical term equivalent to 
crank. Admiral Smyth. 

Walter (Wftl't6r), v.i. [See Walt.] l.f To 
roll; to welter. —2. To upset; to be over- 
turned. [Scotch.] 

Waltb (wklth), n. Wealth; riches; plenty. 
JScotch.] 

waltron (wal'tron), n. A walrus. Wood- 
ward. 

Walty (Wgl'ti), a. [See Walt, Walter.] 
Unsteady ; crank : said of a vessel Long- 
fellow. [Rare.] 


Wamble-cropped (wom'bl-kropt), a. Sick 
at the stomach ; fig. wretched ; humiliated. 
[Vulgar.] 

Wame (warn), n. [A. Sax. wamb, the belly, 
the stomach, the womb.] The belly. [Scotch. ] 
Wamefou, Wamefu (wam'fu), n. A belly- 
ful, [Scotch.] 

Wammel, Wammle (wam'D, v.i. To move 
in an undulating, serpentine, or eel -like 
manner; to wriggle; to wamble. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

Wampee (wara-p§'), n, a tree and its fruit 
of the genus Cookia (the C. punctata), nat. 
order Aurantiaceeo. The fruit is about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, grows in bunches, and 



is much esteemed in China and the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Waxaplfib (wttm'pish), V. t. To toss about in 
a threatening, boasting, or frantic manner; 
to wave violently; to brandish; to flourish. 
Sir W. Seott. [Scotch.] 

Wampum (wom’num),n. [American Indian: 
said w mean white.] Small beads made of 


shells, used by the Amerioan Indians as 
money, or wrought into belts, Ac., as an 
ornament. 

Round their necks were suspended 
their knives in scabbards or wam- 
putn. Longfellow. 

(won), a. 

[ A. Sax. wan, 
uion,u>ann,dark, 
dusky ; perhaps 
from same root 
as wan, won, de- 
ficient, lacking; 
E. wane, want; 
comp. Gael 
fann, weak, 
faint; L. vanus, 
empty. Some, 
however, con- 
nect it with 
A. Sax. wimuin, 
to struggle, to 
labour, as if it 
meant origin- 
ally worn out.] 

1. Having a pale or sickly hue; languid of 
look; pale. 

Sad to view, his visage pale and wan. Spenser. 
To and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between. Coleridge. 

2. Black ; gloomy : a term often applied to 
water, streams, pools, &c., in the Scotch 
border minstrelsy. 

Wan (won), v.t. To render wan. [Bare.] 

Wan (won), v.i. To grow or become wan. 

‘ All his visage wannU’ Shak. [Poetical.] 
A vast speculation had failed, 

And ever he mutter’d, and madden'd, and ever he 
wann'd with despair. Tennyson. 

Wan (wkn). Old English and Scotch pret. 
and pp. of win (in all its senses and uses). 

Wanchanoie (wan-chan'si), a. [See Un- 
CHANcy.] Unlucky; unchancy. [Scotch.] 

Wand (wond), n. [A Scandinavian word: 
Dan. vaand, 0. Sw. wand, Icel. viindr, Goth. 
wandus, a twig, a switch, a wand; probably 
from stem of verb to wmd, from its flexi- 
bility.] 1. A small stick or twig; a rod. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 

Milton. 

A child runs away laughing with good smart blows 
of a wand on his back, who would nave cried for an 
unkind woni. Locke, 

2. A rod, staff, or similar article, having 
some special use or character ; as (a) a staff 
of authority. * A silver icand.’ Milton. 

Though he had both spurs and wand, they seemed 
rather marks of sovereignty than instruments of pun- 
ishment. Sir Sidney, 

(b) A rod used by conjurors or diviners. 

Nay, Lady, sit; if I but wave this wand, 

Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster. 

Milton. 

- (c) A small baton which forms part of the 
insignia of the messenger of a court of jus- 
tice in Scotland, and which he must exliibit 
before executing a caption: called more 
fully wand of peace. 

The legal officer . . , produced his short official 
baton, tipped with silver, and having a movable ring 
upon it. ‘Captain M'Intyre, Sir, Ihave no quarrel 
with you, but if you interrupt me in my duty, I will 
break the wand of peace, and declare myself de- 
forced,' . . . and he slid his enigmatical ring from 
one end of the baton to the other, being the appro- 
priate symbol of his having been forcibly interrupted 
in the tfischarge of his duty. Sir W. Scott. 

Wander (won'ddr), v.i. [A. Sax. wandrian, 
O.D. wandere7i, Dan. vandre, Sw. vandra, 
G. wandem, to wander; freq. forms from 
simple verb seen in £. to wend one’s way 
(see Wend, Went); other freq. forms from 
same stem are D. wandeleii, G. wandeln, to 
walk, to wander.] 1. To ramble here and 
there without any certain course or object 
in view; to travel or move from place to 
place without a fixed purpose or destination; 
to range about; to roam; to rove; to stroll; 
to stray. 

He wandereth about for bread. Job xv. 23. 

They wandered about In sheep-skins and goat- 
skins. Heb. xi. 37. 

2. To leave home or settled place of abode; 
to depart; to migrate. ‘ When God caused 
me to wander trom my father’s house.’ Gen. 
XX. 18. —3. To depart from any settled course; 
to go astray, as from the paths of duty; to 
stray; to deviate; to err. 

You wander from the good we aim at. Shak. 

4. To be delirious; not to be under the guid- 
ance of reason; as, the mind wanders.— B ttx. 
To ramble, range, roam, rove, stroll, stray, 
straggle, saunter, travel. Journey, deviate, 
err, swerve. 



1, Wampum Belt. 9, Portion of 
same on a larger scale. — Brit- 
ish Museum. 
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Wandar (won'ddr), v. t. To travel over with- 
out a certain oourae; to itroU through; to 
traverse. ‘ iTand’rtng many a famous realm.’ 
MiUon. 

After due pause, they bade him tell 
Why he, who touch’d the harp so well. 

Should thus, with ili-rewardea toil, 

Wander a poor and thankless soil. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Wanderor (won'd6r-dr), n. One who wan- 
ders or roves; one who roams about, having 
no home or certain place of abode; one who 
strays from the path of duty. 

Have compassion on a helpless wanderer. 
And give her where to lay her wretched head. 

Rowe. 

He here to every thirsty wanderer. 

By sly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 

WanderlaiT (won’d^r-ing). p. and a. Given 
to wander; roaming; roving; rambling; un- 
settled; as, to fall into wandering habits.— 
Wand^ngJew, a legendary character, who, 
according to one version, that of Matthew 
Paris, dating from the thirteenth century, 
was a servant of Pilate, by name Cartaphilus, 
and who gave Christ a blow when he was 
led out of the palace to execution. Accord- 
ing to a later version he was a cobbler 
named Ahasuerus, who refused Christ per- 
mission to sit down and rest when, on his 
way to Golgotha, he passed his house. Both 
legends agree in the sentence pronounced 
by Christ on the offender, ‘Thou shalt wan- 
der on the earth till I return.’ A prey to 
remorse he has since wandered from land to 
land without yet being able to find a grave. 
The story has been turned to account by 
many poets and novelists, as Shelley, Goethe, 
Sue, and others. 

Wandering (won^ddr-ing), n. 1. A travelling 
without a settled course; peregrination. 

For often in lonely wanderings 
I have cursed him even to lifeless things. 

Tennyson. 

2. Aberration; mistaken way; deviation from 
rectitude; as, a wandering from duty. 

Let him now recover his wanderings. Dr. H. More. 

3. A roving or Btra}ring of the mind or 
thoughts; mental aberration. 

A proper remedy for the wandering of thoughts 
wouid do great service to the studious. LocSe. 

4. Indulgence in digressions or disquisitions 
not germane to the subject in hand. 

The regularity of my design 

Forbids all wandering as the worst of sinning. 

Byron. 

Wanderlngly (won'd6r-ing-li), adv. In a 
wandering or unsteady manner. 

When was Lancelot wandering ly lewd? Tennyson. 

Wandermentt (won'ddr-ment), n. Act of 
wandering. ‘ Went upon their ten toes in 
wild wan^rment. ’ Bp. HaU. 

Wanderoo (won-de ro n. ISinghalese.] A 
catarrhine monkey of the geiiUK Macacus 
(if. sileniLs), inhabiting Western India The 
length is about 3 feet to the tip of the tail, 
which is tufted, and much resembles that 
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Wanderoo (Macacus sitenus). 

of the lion; the colour of the fur is deep 
black; the callosities on the hinder quarters 
are br^ht pink; a well-developed mass of 
black hair covers the head, and a great 
grayish beard rolls down the face and round 
the chin, giving the animal a somewhat sage 
and venerable appearance. 

Waady (won'di), a. Long and flexible, like 
a wand. 

Waaa (w&nx Ut. pret. & pp. waned; ppr. 
wanina. [A. Sax. wanian, gewanian, to 
diminish, become less, from wan. deflcient. 
Akin want (which seel ] 1. To be diminished ; 
to decrease : particularly applied to the Il- 


luminated part of the moon, as opposed to 
wax. 

How slow 

This old moon wanes! Shak, 

Waning moons thetr settled periods keep. 

Addison. 

2. To decline; to fail; to sink; to approach 
its end. ‘ Wealth and ease in waning age.’ 
Sliak. 

(They) slept upon the open held, although the 
autumn was now waning, and the nights be^nning 
to be frosty. Sir W. Scott. 

He was fading fast, waning with the waning sum- 
mer, and conscious that the Reaper was at hand. 

Dickens. 

Wanet (w&n), v.t. To cause to decrease. 
B. Joneon. 

Wane (w&n), n. l. Decrease of the illumi- 
nated part of the moon to the eye of the 
spectator. Shak. 

This is fair Diana’s case, . . . 

When mortals say she’s in her wane. Sw0. 

2. Decline ; failure ; diminution ; decrease ; 
declension. 

You are cast upon an age in which the church is in 
its wane. South. 

Wang (wangX ^ [A- Sax. wange, the cheek, 
the jaw. a common Teutonic word.] 1. The 
jaw, jaw-bone, or cheek-bone. [Rare or vul- 
gar.]— 2. t [Short for tea ji^ 7 -too<&.] A cheek- 
tooth or grinder. Chaucer. 

Wang (wong), n. [A form of thong, A. Sax. 
thwang, Sc. whang, a thong. See Thonq. ] 
The latchet of a shoe. 

Wangala (wan-g&'la), n. The native name 
in British Guiana for the seeds of Sesamum 
orientale, which when pounded make a rich 
soup. 

Wangan (wang’an), n. [American Indian.] 
A name applied in Maine, United States, to 
a lumberers boat for carrying tools, provi- 
sions, &c. 

Wanger,t n. [A. Sax. wangert, from wang, 
a cheek; Goth, waggari, a pillow ] A pil- 
low for the cheek. Chaucer. 

Wanghee (wang-heo, n. A species of tough, 
fle:^le cane imported from China, some- 
times called the Japan cane. It is supposed 
to be derived from certain species of Phyl- 
lostachys. especially P. nigra, large Asiatic 
grasses allied to the bamboo. 

Wang-tOOtB (wang’tbth), n. [See Wanq.] 
A jaw-tooth; a molar. 

Wa^opet (won'hdpl, n. [A. Sax. wan, a 
prefix denoting deficiency, want, lack (see 
WANT), and hope. Many compounds of wan 
are retained in Scotch, as wan-worth, a little- 
worth, wan-luck, wan-thrijt, &c. The prefix 
is also very common in Icelandic.] 1. Want 
of hope; despair. 

IVanhope. poor soule, on broken ancker sits 
Wringing his armes, as robbed of his wits. Lodge. 

2. Vain hope; delusion. 'The foolish wan- 
hope of some usurer’ Chaloner. 

Wfiuoliom (won’hom), n. A plant of the 
genus Ksempferia. 

wanlont (won'i-on), n. [Probablv connected 
vdth wane; perhajM the old infinitive 
wanien, to wane.] A misfortune or cala- 
mity; mischief: used chiefiv as an impre- 
cation in the phrases, *wtth a wanwn,’ 
*wanion» on you.’ 

Come away, or III fetch thee with a wanion. 

Shak. 

Bide down, with a mischief to you,— bide down 
with a wanion, cried the king. Sir W. Scott. 

Wankle ( wonlcl ), a. r a. Sax. wancol, un- . 
stable; 0. and Ptov. (jf. wankel, tottering, ’ 
wanken, to totter. Comp. Icel. vaiika, to 
wander as if deranged in mind.] Weak; un- 
stable ; not to be depended on. [North of 
England.] 

Wanly (wonli), adv. In a wan or pale 
manner; palely. 

Wanness (won'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being wan; paleness; a sallow, dead, pale 
colour; as, the wanneee of the cheeks after 
a fever. 

WannlBb (won’ish), a. Somewhat wan ; of 
a pale hue. 

Morning arises stormy and pale. 

No sun. but a wannish glare 

In fold upon fold of hueiess cloud. Tennyson. 

Wanreatfa* (wan-rest’fq), a. [Prefix wan, 
without, and restful.] Restless. 

An' may they never learn the gaets 
O' ither vile wanrestfu' pets. Bums. 

Want (wont), n. [A derivative from the 
stem of A. Sax. wana, deficiency, wanian, 
to wane, wan, deficient; perhaps directly 
from Icel. vanta, to be wanting, from vamd, 
neut. of vanr, lacking, wanting. Akin are 
wane, prefix wan-, seen in wa/nton, wanhope, 
&c.] 1. The state of not having; the condi- 
tion of being without anything ; absence or 


scarcity of what is needed or desired ; de- 
ficiency; lack. 'No xoant of conscience.’ 
Skak. 

Want of decency is want of sense. Roscommon. 
From having wishes in consequence of gur wants, 
we often feel wants in consequence of our wishes. 

y^ohnson. 

But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. Hood. 

2. Occasion for something; need; necessity. 
Yet to supply the ripe wants of a friend 
I'll break a custom. Shak. 

8. The state of being without means; po- 
verty; penury; indigence. 

Nothing is so hard for those who abound in rlchea 
as to conceive how others can be in want. Swi/t. 
Hard toil can roughen form and face 
And want can quench the eye's bright grace. 

Sir W. Scott. 

4. That which is not possessed, but is de- 
sired or necessary for use or pleasure. 

Habitual superfluities become actual wants. Patey. 

Want (wont), v.t. 1. To be without; to be 
destitute of; not to have or be in possession 
of; to lack; as, to want knowledge or judg- 
ment; to toant food, clothing, or money. 

Nor think though men were none, 

That heaven would want spectators, God toant 
praise. Milton. 

The unhappy never want enemies. Richardson. 

2. To be deflcient in; to fall short in; to be 
lacking in respect of, or to the amount of. 

Another will say it (the English language) wanteth 
grammar. Nay, truly, it hath that praise, that it 
wants not grammar, for grammar it might have, but 
it needs it not. Sir P. Sidney. 

They that want honesty, want anything. 

Beau. Br PI. 

8. To have occasion for, as something requi- 
site, useful, or proper; to require; to need; 
as, in summer we want cooling breezes ; in 
winter we want a fire; these shoes want re- 
pairing. 

Not what I wish, but what I ttant, 

O, let thy grace supply 1 Merrick. 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. Goldsmith. 

4. To feel a desire for, as for something 
needed, absent, lost, or the like; to feel the 
need of ; to wish or long for ; to desire ; to 
crave. 

I want more uncles here to welcome me. Shak. 

If he want me let him come to me. Tennyson, 
h. To desire to speak to or to do business 
with; to desire the presence or assistance 
of. [Colloq.] Hence the euphemistic phrase 
often used by the police in making an arrest: 

‘ You are wanted^ -a delicate hint that the 
criminal authorities demand the custody of 
your person. 

*Beg your pardon, sir; you're wanted, sir, if you 
please.’ A general recollection that this was the 
kind of thing the Police said to the .swell-rnob, caused 
Mr. H. to ask the waiter in return, with bristling in- 
dignation, what the devil he meant by •wanted!’ 

Dickens. 

Want (wont), v.i. 1. To be deficient; to be 
lacking; not to be sufficient; not to come 
up to a required standard; to fail. 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
watuing. Dan. v. vj. 

No time shall find me wanting to my truth. 

Dryden. 

As in bodies, thus in souls, we find. 

What wants In blood and spirits, swell'd with wind. 

Pope. 

2. To be missed ; not to be present ; as. the 
jury was full, wanting one. 

Twelve, wanting one, he slew. Dryden. 

8. To suffer from the need of something; to 
be in want ; as, we must not let him want 
for money. Shak. 

Wantt (wont), n. [O.Fr. want. Mod. Fr. 
gant, a jjlove, L.L. wantue, from the Teu- 
tonic ; Dan. vante, Sw. wante, Icel. vdttr, a 
glove,] A glove. 

Waatt (wont), n. [A. Sax. wand, a mole ; 
N. vond, Prov. G. wond.^ An old name of 
the mole or moldwarp. 

She hath the eares of a want. Lyly. 

Wa'nt (want), a colloquial and vulgar con- 
traction of Woe Bot 

Wantage (wont^&J), n. Deficiency; that 
whichu wanting. 

Wanter (wont’6r), n. One who wants; one 
who is in need. 

The wanters are despised of God and men. 

Davies. 

Wan-thrlven (wan-thriv^n), a. stunted; 
decayed; in a state of decline. [Scotch.] 
WantleM ( wontles ), a. Having no want ; 
abundant; fruitful. ' The counties, 

Essex, Kent, Surrey.’ Warner. 

Wanton (won'ton), a. ro. K. wantowen, wan- 
toun, undisciplined, dissolute—iean, prefix 
denoting want or deficiency, and towen, 


E&te. fftr, fat, fgU; m&, met, h&r;. pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; tt, 8c. abiine; y, Sc. fey. 
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A. Sax, iagtu, gstogen, po. of tedn, to draw, 
to lead, to educate. See want, Tuo.] 1. In- 
dulffiiiS the natural impulses or appetites 
without restraint; free from moral control; 
licentious ; dissolute. * My plenteous joys, 
wanton in fulness. ' S?Mk. ‘ Men grown wan- 
ton by prosperity.’ Roscommon. — 2. Espe- 
cially, unrestrained by the rules of chastity; 
lascivious; libidinous; lustful; lewd. 

Thou art forward by nature, enemy to peace. 
Lascivious, rt/anton, Shaji. 

8. Moving, wandering, or roving about in 
gaiety or sport; playful; frolicsome; spor- 
tive. ‘ All wanton as a child, skipping and 
vain.’ Shak. ‘A wild and wanton herd . . . 
fetching mad bounds.’ Shak.—4i. Moving or 
flying loosely, as if unconflned; playing freely 
or without constraint. 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 

Dishevel'd, but in wanton ringlets waved. Milton. 

6. Running to excess; unrestrained; loose. 

How does your tongue grow wanton in her praise 1 
Addison. 

6. Luxuriant in growth; overgrown; over- 
fertile or abundant; rank. ‘ In woods and 
wanton wilderness.’ Spenser.. ‘The quaint 
mazes in the wanton green.' Shak. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 

Milton. 

7. Arising from or characterized by extreme 
foolhardiness or recklessness, or from an 
utter disregard of right or consequences; as, 
wanton mischief. 

Wanton (wonTon), n. l. A lewd person; a 
lascivious man or woman. 

0 ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend's arch-mock, 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch. 

And to suppose her chaste ! Shai. 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when 
he can .scarce see without s}>ectacles. South. 

2. A pampered, petted creature; one spoiled 
by fondness or indulgence ; also, a frolic- 
some, roving, sportive creature; a trifler; an 
insignificant flatterer: used rarely as a term 
of endearment. ‘Peace, vci^ wantons' B. 
Jonson. 

I am afraid you make a wanton of me. Shak. 
Shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker'd silken wanton brave your helds? Shak. 

Wanton (won'ton), v.i. l. To revel; to frolic 
unrestrainedly ; to sport. 

Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prinjc. Milton. 

And I have loved the ocean, . , . from a boy 

1 wantoned with thy breakers. Hyran. 

Say to her I do but wanton in the South, 

But in the North long since my nest is made. 

Tennyson. 

2. I'o sport or dally in lewdness ; to sport 
lasciviously. 

Wantont (won'ton), o.t. To make wanton. 

If he docs win, it wantons him with overplus, and 
enters him into new ways of cxpcncc. Feltham. 

Wantoning (won'ton-ing), n. 1. The act of 
playing the wanton.— 2. t A wanton; a dal- 
lier. ‘ The Muses to be woxen wantonings.' 
Bp. Hall. 

Wantonizet (won'ton-iz), v.i. To frolic; to 
sport; to dally; to wanton. 

Sweetly it fits the fair to wantonize. Daniel. 

Wantonly (won'ton-ll), adv. In a wanton 
manner; lewdly; lasciviously; frolicsomely; 
sportfully; gaily; playfully; carelessly. 

Dissolute persons wantonly and Iteedlessly may 
scoff at and seem to disparage goodness, Barrow. 

WantonnoBS (won'ton-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being wanton; as, (a) licentious- 
ness; negligence of restraint. 

The tumults threatened to abuse all acts of grace, 
and turn them into wantonness. Eikon Bastiike, 

(h) Lasciviousness; lewdness. 

I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than thee with Tvantonness. Shak. 

(o) Sporti venesB ; gaiety ; frolicsomeness ; wag- 
gery. 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

Only for wantonness. Shak. 

WajltrU8t,t n. [A. Sax. prefix wan, and trust. 
See Wanhopb. ] Distrust. Chaucer. 
Wmt-Wlt (wont'wlt), n. One destitute of 
wit or sense; a fool. 

Sqch a want-wit sadness makes of me, 

That I have n.uch ado to know myself. Shak. 

Wanty (won'ti), n. [Comp. D. want, cord- 
age, tackling. ] A leather tie or rope; a short 
wagon rope; a rope used for binding a load 
upon the back of a beast. [Local ] 

Wanzet (wonz). v.i. [A. Sax. wansian, to di- 


minish, to waste; from wanian, to wane. 
See Wane.] To wane; to waste; to wither. 

His lively hue of white and red, his cheerfulness and 
strength, 

And all tne things that liked him did wattze away at 
length. Golding. 

Wap (wop), v.t. pret. & pp. wapped; ppr. 
waging. [Kindred form to whap, whop.] 
1. To strike or knock against: to beat. [Old 
and provincial.] — 2. To wallop; to give a 
beating to. [Golloq.j 
Why, either of my boys would wap him with one 
hand. Thackeray. 


3. (wap) To throw quickly; to toss. [Scotch ] 

Wap (wop), v.i. To flutter; to beat the 
wings; to move violently. [Provincial.] 

Wap (w&p), n. A throw; a quick and smart 
stroke. [Scotch.] 

Wapacut fwap'a-kut), n. The spotted owl 
of Hudson 8 Bay (Strix Wapacuthu), a noc- 
turnal, raptorial bird about 2 feet long. 

WapatOO (wap'a-tb), n. Same as Wappato. 

Waped,t a. [See Awhapk. ] Crushed by 
misery; dejected; downcast; rueful; pale. 
Wapenshaw, WapinBohaw (wa'pn-sha, 
wApin-shft), n. [Lit. a weapon-show.] An 
appearance or review of persons under arms, 
made formerly at certain times in every dis- 
trict. These exhibitions or meetings were 
not designed for military exercises, but only 
for showing tliat the lieges were properly 
provided with arms. The name lias been 
revived In some quarters and applied to the 
periodical gatherings of the volunteer corps 
of a more or less wide district for review, 
inspection, shooting competitions, and the 
like. [Scotch.] 

Wapentake, Wapentac (wa'pn-tak, wa'pn- 
tak), n. [A. Sax. woepen-getoec, Icel. vdpna- 
tak, lit. a weapon-taking or weapon-touch- 
ing. The word was borrowed from the Scan- 
dinavian, for take is not found in Anglo- 
Saxon. ] The name formerly given in some 
of the northern shires of England, and still 
given in Yorkshire, to a territorial division 
of the county , corresponding to the hundreds 
of the southern counties. The term seems 
to have been originally applied to the assem- 
blies of each district for the administration 
of justice and the like, at which each man 
attended in arms, and publicly touched the 
arras of his superior or overlord in token of 
fealty. 

Wapiti (wap'i-ti), n. [Probably the Iroquois 
name.] A ^ecies of deer, the North Ame- 
rican stag (Cervus canadensis), which more 
nearly resembles the European red-deer in 
colour, shape, and form, than it does any 
other of the cervine race, though it is larger 
and of a stronger make, its antlers also 
being larger. It is found in Canada and the 
northern parts of the United States from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Its flesh is not 
niucb prized, being coarse and dry, but its 
hide is made into excellent leather. 

Wapp (wap), n. Naut. the rope with which 
the shrouds are set taut in wale-knots. 

Wappato (wap'a-t6), n. The tubers of Sa- 
gittaria littoralis: so called by the Indians 
of Oregon, who use them as an article of 
food. Spelled also Wapatoo. 

Wappenedt (wap'end), p. or a. A word 
known only as occurring in the following 
passage from Shakspere’s Tim on of Athens, 
and or doubtful meaning, though perhaps it 
may be connected with wap in old vulgar 
sense of to have sexual connection. (See 
Wap ) Some commentators read wappered, 
which is a provincial word, meaning rest- 
less, fatigued; in the passage it might mean 
tremulous from old age. See Wappbr, and 
comp, also provincial wapper-eyed, having 
eyes that move in a quick, tremulous man- 
ner. 


This yellow slave (gold) 

Will knit and break religions. . . . This is it 
That makes the wappend widow wed again. 


Wappert (wap'dr), v.i. [A freq. from a stem 
wap, to beat, to move or dash quickly; D. 
wapperen, to waver, to flap, to fluctuate or 
vacillate ] To move q^uickly and tremu- 
lously, as from natural infirmity; to totter; 
to twitter; to blink. 

But still he stode his face to set awrye. 

And wappering tumid up his white of eye. 

Mir. /or Mags. 

Wapper (wap'6r), n. A fish; a name given 
to the smaller species of the river gudgeon. 

Wappst (wap'pet), n. A species of cur, said 
to be so called from his yelping voice. 
[Local. ] 

war (war), n. [O.B. werre, wyrre, were, later 
warre, O.D. werre, 0. Fr. werre (Mod. Fr. 
guerre), the French being from O.H.O. 
werra, strife, war, werran, to disturb, to 


trouble; akin to Mod. Q. toirren, to emblroll, 
confuse ; D. taar, entanglement, confusion. 
warren, to disturb, to embroil. Supposed 
to be connected with toorse, through the 
sense of entanglement or confusion.] 1. A 
contest between nations or states (infsr- 
national war), or between parties in the 
same state (dvU war), carried on by force of 
arms, usually arising, in the first case, from 
disputes about territorial possessions and 
frontiers, unjust dealings with the subjects 
of one state by another, questions of race 
and sentiment, jealousy of military prestige, 
or mere lust of conquest, rarely nowadays 
from the whim of a despot ; in the second 
case, from the claims of rival contenders 
for supreme power in the state, or for the 
establishment of some Important point con- 
nected with civil or religious liberty. In all 
cases the aim of each contending party is 
to overthrow or weaken the enemy by the 
defeat or dispersion of his army or navy, 
the occupation of important parts of his 
country, such as the capital or principal ad- 
ministrative and commercial centres, or the 
ruin of his commerce, thus cutting off his 
sources of recuperation in men, money, 
and material. International or public war 
is always understood to be authorized by 
the monarch or sovereign power of the na- 
tions; when it is carrieiT into the territories 
of a hitherto friendly power it is called an 
aggressive or offensive war, and when car- 
ried on to resist such aggression it Is called 
defensive. Previous to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between states, the power taking the 
initiatory step issues a declaration of war, 
which now usually takes the form of an ex- 
planatory manifesto addressed to neutral 
governments. During the progress of the 
struggle certain laws, usages, or rights of 
u>ar liave come to be generally recognized; 
such laws permitting the destruction or cap- 
ture of armed enemies, the destruction of 
property likely to be serviceable to them, 
the stoppage of all their channels of traffic, 
and the appropriation of everything in an 
enemy’s country necessary for the support 
and subsistence of the invading army. On 
the other hand, though an enemy may be 
starved into surrender, wounding, except 
in battle, mutilation, and all cruel and wan- 
ton devastation, are contrary to the usages 
of war, as are also bombarding an unpro- 
tected town, the use of poison in any way, 
and torture to extort information from an 
enemy; and generally the tendency in all 
laws and usages of war is becoming gradu- 
ally more favourable to the cause of human- 
ity at large. --2. Instruments of war. ‘His 
compliment of stores, and total war.’ Prior. 
[Poetical.]— 3. Forces; army. [Poetical.] 
O’er the embattled ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their war. Milton. 

4. The profession of arms; art of war. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any n»ore. Is. li. 4. 

6. A state of violent opposition or contest ; 
act of opposition ; inimical act or action ; 
hostility; enmity. Ps. Iv. 21. 

My eye and heart arc at a mortal war. Shak. 

A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 

At war with myself and a wretched race. 

Tennyson. 

[Note. The word is sometimes used in the 
plural form with the same signification as 
it has in the singular. ‘ Thou art going to 
the wars;’ ‘Is Signlor Mountauto returned 
from the wars;’ ‘I’ll to the I’uscau wars,' 
Ac. Shak. ]—Holy tear, a war undertaken 
from religious motives; a crusade, us the 
wars undertaken to deliver the Holy Land, 
or Judea, from infidels. — Articles of war. 
See under Articlb.— C ouncii cf war. See 
under Council. — Honours gf war, distinc- 
tions granted to a vanquished enemy, as of 
marching out from a camp or intrenchments 
with all the insignia of military etiquette ; 
also, the compliments paid to great person- 
ages when they appear before an armed body 
of men; likewise, such as are paid to the 
remains of a deceased officer. 

War (Wftr), v.i. pret. A pp. warred; ppr. war- 
ring. [From the noun.] 1. To make or carry 
on war; to carry on hostilities. 

Why should I war without the wadis of Troy f 
Either to disinthrone the King of Heaven 
We war, if war be best; or to regain 
Our own right lost. Milton. 

2. To contend ; to strive violently ; to be in 
a state of opposition. ‘Lusts which war 
against the soul.’ 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

l.et us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil Y Tennyson. 


ch. o/iain; dh. Sc. looA; g. po; J.job; 
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Wart (wftrX v.t. l. To make war upon. 
‘To war the Soot.’ Dani^,—2. To carry on, 
as a contest. ‘That thou by them mightest 
war a good warfare.’ 1 Tim. 1. 18. 

Warllle (wgr'bl), v.t. [O.E. werble, from 
0. PY. werbler, from O.H.O. hwerbaldn. 
Mod. G. toirbeln, to whirl, to warble. See 
Whibl.] 1. To utter or sing in a trilling, 
quavering, or vibrating manner; to modu- 
late with turns or variations; as, certain 
birds are remarkable for warbling their 
Bongs. —2. To sing or carol generally; to 
utter musically. ‘ If she be right invoked 
with warbled song.’ Milton. ». To cause 
to vibrate or quaver. ‘ And touch the 
warbled string. ' Milton. 

Warble (wer'Td), v.i. l. To have a trilling, 
uavering, or vibrating sound; to be pro- 
uced with free, smooth, and rapid modu 
lations in pitch of tones; to be uttered in 
flowing, gliding, flexible melody. 

For “Warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Such strains ne'er “warble in tlie linnet's throat. Gay. 

2. To sing with sweetly flowing, flexible, or 
trilling notes; to carol or sing witli smoothly 
gliding tones ; to trill. ‘ Birds on the branches 
warbling. ' Milton. 

li'arble, child, make passionate my sense of hearing. 

Warble (warTil), n. A soft, sweet flow of 
melodious sounds; a strain of clear, rapidly 
uttered, gliding tones; a trilling, flexible 
melody; a carol; a song. Shak. 

Wild bird, whose “warble, liquid sweet, 

Kings Eden through the budded quicks. 

Tennyson. 

Warble (wgrUjl), v.t and i. \\\ falconry, to 
cross the wings upon the back. 

Warble, Warblet (warlal. w^rblet). n. in 
farriery, one of those small hard tumours 
on the backs of horses occasioned by the 
heat of the saddle in travelling or by the 
uneasiness of its situation ; also, a small 
tumour produced by the larvae of the gad- 
fly in the backs of horses, cattle, &c. 
Warbler (war'bl^r), w, l. One who or that 
which warbles; a singer; a songster: applied 
chiefly to birds. ‘Dan Chaucer, the first 
warbler.’ Tennyson. 

In lulling strains the feathered “warblers woo. Tickell. 

Speciflcally~2. A popular name applied to 
all the birds of the dentirostrd family 
Bylviadse. comprising most of the small 
woodland souf^sters of Europe and North 
America, species of them being also spread 
over the whole globe. They are generally 
small, sprightly, and endowed with an in- 
cessant activity. The type genus is Sylvia. 
Many are remarkable for the exquisite clear- 
ness, sweetness, and flexibility of their song. 
The nightingale, robin-redbreast, wheat-ear, 
whinchat, stonechat, redstart, accentors, 
<kc., belong to this family. 

Warbling]^ (wgr'bling-li), adv. In a war- 
bling manner. 

Wax-craft (wgr'kraft), n, The science or 
art of war. 

He had officers who did ken the “war-craft. Fuller. 

War-cry (war'kri), n. A cry or phrase used 
in war for mutual recognition and encour- 
agement ; a short pithy expression used in 
common by a body of troops or the like in 
charging an enemy; as, ‘Saint George ! ’ was 
the war-cry of England, 'Montjoie Saint 
Denis ! ’ the war-cry of France. 

Faithful to his noble vow, his ivar-cry filled 

the air, 

Be honoured aye the bravest brave, i>eloved the 
fairest fair,’ Sir IF. ScoU. 

-Ward (ward). [Also -wards, A. Sax. -weard. 
-weardes, O. Sax. -ward, O.H.G. wart. Mod. 
G. warts, D. waarts, Goth, vairths. the forms 
in s being genitives; allied to L. verto, to 
turn, versus, toward. See Versk.] A sufflx 
denoting direction or tendency of direction, 
motion towards, &c. .as in hometoard.heaven- 
ward, upward, downward. 

Ward (ward), v.t. [A. Sax weardian, to 
guard, from weard, a ^ard, a watch; G. 
wart, Icel. vorthr, Goth, vards, a warden, 
guard, or keeper. From the O are the Fr. 
garder, E. guard (which see), It. gardare. 
Akin to ware, wary. ] 1. 1 To keep in safety; 
to watch; to guard. 

Whose gates he found fast shut, ne living wight 
To wai^ the same. Spenser. 

2. To defend; to protect. 

Tell him it was a hand that “warded him 
From thousand dangers. Shak 

3. To fend off ; to repel ; to turn aside, as 
anything mischievous that approaches: now 
commonly followed by off. 

Now wards a falling blow, now strikes again. Darnel. 


The pointed Jav'Iin -warded ^^his rage. Aaatson. 

It instructs the scholar in the various methods ot 
-warding oJT the force of objections. IVatls. 

[This is the sense in which ward is now 
Generally used. ] 

Ward (ward), v.i. 1. 1 To be vigilant; to keep 
guard. —2. To act on the defensive with a 
weapon; to guard one's self. ‘ And on their 
warding arms light bucklers bear.' Dryden. 

She drove the stranger to no other shift than to 
ward and go back. Sir P. Sidney. 

Ward (ward), n. [In some of the senses di- 
rectly from A. Sax. weard, a guard, in others 
from the verb (which see).] 1. The act of 
guarding; guard. 

Still when she slept he kept both watch and ward. 

Spenser. 

[ For the old distinction between watek and 
ward see under Watch.]— 2. t A person or 
body ot persons whose duty it is to guard, i 
protect, or defend; defensive force; garrison. 

The assieged castle's ward 
Their steadfast stance did mightily maintain. Spenser. 

3. Means of guarding; defence; protection; 
preservation. 

The best ward o* mine honour is rewarding xny 
dependants. Shak. 

4. A guarding or defensive motion or posi- 
tion in fencing or the like; a turning aside 
or intercepting of a blow, thrust, etc. 

Strokes, wounds, wards, weapons, all they did 
despise. Spenser. 

Thou knowest my old ward; here I lay, and thus 
I bore my point. Shak. 

5. The state of being under a guard ; con- 
flnement under a guard, warder, or keeper; 
custody. 

He put them in ward in the house of the captain oi 
the guard. Gen. xl. 3. 

6. The state of being under the care of a 
guardian or protector; the condition of being 
under guardianship; control; guardianship. 

I must attend his majesty's coiiuuand, to whom I am 
now in -ward. S/tak. 

It is inconvenient in Ireland that the -wards and 
marriages of gentlemen’s children should br in the 
dispos^ of any of those lords. Spenser. 

7. One who or that which is guarded; speci- 
fically, a minor or person under guardian- 
ship ; as, (a) in feudal law, the heir of the 
king’s tenant, in capite, during his nonage. 
(b) a minor under the protection of the Court 
of Chancery, generally called a wardin Chan- 
cery, or a ward of court. For the due protec- 
tion of such wards the Court of Chancery has 
power to appoint a suitable guardian where 
there is none, or remove, whenever sutticient 
cause is shown, a guardian, no matter by 
whom appointed; but in all cases there must 
be property. The court has also full power 
to use vigilant care over the conduct of the 
guardians to see that the minor is duly main- 
tained and educated ; and should any one 
marry a M-ard without the sanction of the 
court, even with consent of the guardian, he 
may be committed to prison for contempt, 
and kept until he consents to such a settle- 
ment as the court may direct. 

I have heard him oft maintain it to be fit that, sons . 
at perfect age, and fathers cicchiiing, the father should 1 
be as wardto the son, and the son manage his revenue. 

Shak. 

8. A certain division, section, or Quarter of 
a town or city, such as is under the charge 
of an alderman, or as is troustituted for the 
convenient transaction of local public busi- 
ness through committees appointed liy the 
inhabitants. 

Throughout the trembling city (daced a guard. 

Dealing an equal share to every ivard. Dryden. 

9. A territorial subdivision of some English 
counties, as Durham, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland, equivalent to the hundred of 
the midland counties.- 10. The division of 
a forest. — 11. One of the apartments into 
which an hospital is divided ; as, a fever 
ward; a convalescent ward. — 12. A curved 
ridge of metal inside a lock which opposes 
an obstacle to the passage of a key which 
has not a corresponding notch; also, the 
notch or slot in the web or bit of a key into 
which the above-mentioned ridge fits when 
the key is applied. 

Waxdage (wgrd'&J), n. Money paid and con- 
tributed to watch and wai d, 

War-danoe (wgr'dans), n. 1. A dance en- 
gaged in by sav^e tribes before a warlike 
excursion.— 2. A dance simulating a battle. 
Ward -com (wgrd'kom), n. fE. ward, 
guard, and Fr. come, L. cornu, a horn.] In 
old English law, the duty of keeping watch 
and ward with a horn in time of danger to 
blow on the approach of a foe. 


Warde-oorpSft n. [Fr. corps, a body.] A 
body-guard. Chaucer. 

Wardein^t n. A warden ; a guardian ; a 
keeper; a watchman. Chaucer. 

Warden (Wftr*‘deu), n. [O. E. wardein, 0. Fr. 
wardein, gardein—a Germanic word with a 
Latin termination =onwji. See Ward.] l.A 
guard or watchman ; a keeper; a guardian. 
He called to the wardens on the outside battlements. 

, . , Sir fF. Scott. 

2. A chief or principal officer; an officer 
who keeps or guards; a keeper; as, thew>ar. 
den of the Fleet or Fleet prison. ‘ Warden 
of the forests.’ Burrill. — 3. Eccles. the title 
^ven to the head of some colleges and to 
the superior of some conventual churches. 

4. A kind of pear chiefly used for roasting or 
baking: so called because It keeps long be- 
fore it rots. 

I would have lilm roa.sted like a -warden. Beau. ^Fl 

—Warden of the Cinque-ports, the governor 
of these havens and their dependencies, who 
has the authority of an admiral, and has 
power to hold a court of admiralty and 
courts of law and equity. See ClNQUE- 
l»0RTS. — Wardene of the marches. See 
March. - Warden of a university is the 
master or president. — ITardcn cf a church. 
See Giiurchwakden. 

Warden-pie (wftr'den-pl), n. A pie made 
of warden pears, baked or stewed without 
crust, and coloured with saffron. 

I must have saffron to colour the warden-pies. Shak 

Wardenslilp, Wardenry (war ‘den-ship, 
wftr'den-ri), n. The ottlce of a warden. 
Var-department (wftr'de-part-ment), n. 
The various offices and functionaries con- 
nected wirlj maintaining and directing the 
forces of a state ; as, he holds a place in the 
war-deparhnent. 

Warder (w^rdAr), n. 1. One who wards or 
keeps; a keeper; a guard, ‘Memory the 
warder of the brain.’ Shak. ‘ The warders 
ot the gate,’ Dryden.— 2. A truncheon or 
staff of authority carried by a king, com- 
mander-in-chief, or other important digni- 
tary, by which different signals seem to 
have been given, as the throwing It down, a 
signal to st op pnateedings, the casting up, a 
signal to charge, and the like. 

Stay, the kinji hath thrown his warder down. Shak 
Wafting his warder thrice above his head. 

He Ciist it up with his auspicious hand, 

Which WHS the signal through the Hiiylish sftread, 
Tliat they should charge. Drayton, 

WardBoldi^ (wftrd hOld-ing), n. The 
ancient military tenure in Hcothind by 
which vassals were at first obliged to serve 
the superior iu war as often as his occasions 
calleii for it. 

Wardian (wur'di-an), a. [After Mr. N. B, 
Ward, the inventor.] A teim applied to a 
closely fitting glass case adapted for growing 
ferns, such a case has also been used with 
success to transport growing plants to a dt - 
tance. 

Wardmote (Wfl,rd'm6t), n. [ Ward, and A. Sax. 
mdt, meeting.] A meeting of a ward; also, 
a court f<»i inerly held in every ward in the 
city of Lomlon. Called also Wardmote- 
court or Inquest. 

Ward-penny(wftrd'pen-ni),7i. Same aslTanf- 
age. 

Wardrobe (ward'rdb), n. l. A place in 
which clothes or wearing apparel is kept; 
often a piece of furniture resembling a press 
or cuphuard. Shak. — 2. Wearing apparel in 
general. 

I will kill all his coats ; 

I’ll murder all his wardrobe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. Shak. 

3.t See Wardrope. 

Ward-room (ward'rttm), n. In the navy, 
the mess-room of the chief officers. Its 
position depends on the size and rating of 
the ship. 

Wardrope, t Wardrobe,! n. \¥r,garde-robe.i 
A privy; a water-closet. Chaucer. 
Wardehlp (w^rd'ship), n. 1. The office of a 
ward or guardian; guardianship; care and 
protection of a ward; right of guardianship. 
2. Pupilage; state of being a ward or under 
a guardian. ‘ Kedeemed themselves from 
the wardship of tumults. ’ Eikon BasUike. 
WardBXnan (Wftrdz'man), n. One who keeps 
watch and ward; a guard. Sydney Smith. 



watchman's staff. 

Ware (war), a. [A. Sax. wcer, war; loel. 
varr, Dan.aiidSw.var, cautious, wary, aware. 
See Wary ] l.t Wary; cautious. ‘ Wha^ 
earthly wit so ware.’ Spenser,— 2. On one’s 
guard; provided against. 2 Tim. iv. 15. 


Fftte, fitr, fat, fgU; md, met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte. not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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3, Aware; coneolous; assured. [Now ouly 
poetical. ] 

Thou overheard'st, ere I was wart. 

My true love's passion. Shak. 

Then I was ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armour. Ttnnyscn, 

Ware (W&r), v.i. pret. & pp. wared; ppr. 
waring. To take heed; to guard; to be- 
ware. ‘ Ware horns.' Shak. 

Then ware a rising tempest on tlie main. Dryden, 

[Except in a few phrases, as ware hawk.u;arc 
hounds, beware is now used in place of ware. ] 
Ware (Wfti^, v.t. Naut. to wear; to veer. 
Waret (war), pret. of wear. Wore. 

Ware (war), n. [A. Sax. warn, O.D. ware, 
Mod.D. waar, loel. vara, Dan. rare, Ot.waare, 
ware, merchandise ; further connections 
doubtful.] Articles of merchandise; goods; 
commodities; manufactures of a particular 
kind : properly a collective noun, as in the 
compounds chinatoare, hardware, tinware, 
but generally used in the plural form 
when articles for sale of different kinds 
are meant. • To utter his wares with lying. ’ 
Latimer. ‘Ill ware is never cheap.’ G. 
Herbert. 

He turns himself to other wares when he finds your 
markets take off. Locke. 

Who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s 
or his word? Tennyson. 

Ware (war), v.t To expend. Same as Wair. 
Ascham; Sir W. Scott. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Ware (war), n. [A. Sax. war, D. wier, 
sea- weed.] A name given to various sea- 
weeds, species of Fucus, Laminaria, Himan- 
thalia. Chorda, &c. They are employed as 
a msmure and in the manufacture of kelp, 
(fee. See Ska-ware. 

Wareful t (war'ful), a. [From ware, wary.] 
Wary; watchful; cautious. 

WarefulneaB t ( war'ful-nes ), n. Wariness; 
cautiousness. ‘Full of warefulness.' Sir 
P. Sidney 

Warehouse (war'hous), n. A house in which 
wares or goods are kept; as, (a) a store for 
goods for safe-keeping, {h) A building for 
storing imported goods on which customs 
dues have not been paid, (c) A store for the 
sale of goods wholesale; also, often, a large 
retail establishment. 

Warehouse (war'hous), v.t. l. To deposit 
or secure in a warehouse.— 2. To place in 
the warehouse of the government or custom- 
house stores, to be kept until duties are 
paid. 

warehouseman (war^hous-man), n. One 
who keeps a warehouse; one who is em- 
ployed in a warehouse, 
warehousing (war'houz-ing), n. The net 
of placing goods in a warehouse or in a 
custom-house store.— irar<?/ioTm/ij 7 system, 
a customs regulation by which imported 
articles may be lodged in public or bonded 
warehouses at a reasonable rent, without 
payment of the duties on importation, until 
they be withdrawn for home consumption, 
thus lessening the pressure of the duties 
which otherwise would bear heavily on the 
merchant and cripple his purchasing power. 
If they are re-exported no duty is charged. 
This system affords valuable facilities to 
trade, is beneficial to the consumer, and 
ultimately to the public revenue. 

Wareless t (war'les), a. 1. Unwary; in- 
cautious. ‘A bait the wareless to beguile,’ 
Mir. for Mags.— 2. Suffered unawares; un- 
perceived. ‘ Warelesse pain.’ Spenser. 
warelyt( war'll), ado. Cautiously. Spenser. 
See Warily. 

Wareroom (war'rOm), n. A room in which 
goods are stored or laid out for sale. 
WarfBure (wgr'far), n. [From war, and /are 
in the sense of traffic, bustle, adventure, or 
the like.] 1. Military service; military life; 
contest or struggle carried on l)y enemies; 
hostilities; war. 

The Philistines gathered their armies together for 
wat/dt^. I Sam. xxviii. i. 

Soldier, rest I thy warfare o’er. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not break hig. 

* ^ Sir U \ Scott. 

2 Contest; struggle; strife. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 

2 Cor. X. 4. 

Warflare (Wftr'f&r). v.t. To carry on warfare 
or engage in war; to contend : to struggle.^ 
‘ A glorious show in the warfaring church. ’ 
Bp. Hall, ‘ That credulous warfaring age. ’ 
Camden. 

He Is the warfaring^ tknA battliiig Prlest:-;-who led 
his people to faithful valorous conmrr. Carlyle. 

Wartiaxer (Wftr'fa-rdr). n. One engaged in 
war; a soldier; a warrior. 

oh, <Aain; dh, 8c. locA; g, ifo; j.job; 


Warllsld (war'fSld), n. Field of war or 
I tattle. 

War-flame (w^r'llam), n. A beacon -fire 
placed on an eminence to rouse the inhabi- 
tants of a country or district in case of in- 
vasion or attack; a signal-fire. Macaulay. 
(Poetical.] 

War-garron (war'ga-ron), n. A war-horse; 
u jade used in war. 

‘ Worn out with disgusts,’ Captain after Captain, in 
Royalist mustachiocs, mounts his war-horse, or his 
Ro7lnantcw/»r‘-.^arrtf«,and rides minatory across the 
RIdne. Carlyle. 

Wargear (war'ger), n. in mining, a general 
term for tools, timbere, ropes, and every- 
thing belonging to a mine. Weale. 
Warflable,t a. [War, and O.E. hxible, able.] 
Fit for war ; warlike. ‘ Warhable youth. ’ 
Spenser. 

War-horse (w^p^'hors), n. A horse used in 
war; a troopei^s horse; a charger. 

Waiting by the doors the war-horse neigh’d 
As at a friend’s voice. Tennyson. 

Warlangle,t n. [Same as O.L.O. warginael, 
O. H. G. warchengU, Mod. G. wilrg-engel, a 
shrike or butcher-bird, from wUrgen, to 
choke, to kill, and apparently enael, an 
angel.] A shrike or butcher-bird Chaucer. 
Waxlce,t v.t. and i. See Waribh. 

Warily (wa'ri-li), adv. In a wary manner; 
cautiously ; with prudence or wise foresight; 
as, ^reat enterprises are to be conducted 
warily. 

Warlmentt (wa'rl-ment), n. Wariness; 
caution ; heed. Spenser. 

Wariness (wa'ri-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being wary; caution; prudent care 
to foresee and guard against evil. 

They were forced to march with the greatest luari- 
ness, circumspection and silence. .Addison. 

Warlsht (war'ish), v. t. [0. Fr. warir or garir 
(Mod. Fr. g\UHr, to cure), O.H.G. warjan, to 
protect; A. Sax. warian, to guard, to ward 
off.] To ward off the evil effects of; hence, 
to cure ; to heal. Written also Warice. 
Chaucer. 

Varro testifies that even at this day there be some 
who wartsh and cure the stinging of serpents with 
tlieir spittle. Holland. 

Warlsht (war'ish), v.t. To recover from 
sickness. Written also Warice. Chaucer. 
Warlsont (war'i-son). n. [B'rom warice, 
warish.] Reward; guerdon; requital. Ro- 
maunt of the Rose. 

Wark (wark), n. Work. Sir T. Elyot; 

Spenser; Burns. [Old English and Scotch.) 
Warlramoowee (wRr-ka-nid'we), n. A 
canoe with outrigger, used at Point de 
Galle, island of Oeylon. It is generally 
manned by four or five Lascars, who sit 
grouped together for hours at tiie end of 



Warkamoowee of Point de Galle 


the lever, adding or taking away a man ac- 
cording to the strength oi the wind. 'The 
warkamoowees, during the north-east mon- 
soon, even when blowing very hard, venture 
20 and 26 miles from land for the purpose 
of fishing, or to carry fruits to vessels in the 
offing. They often sail 10 miles an hour. 
Warkloom (wkrk'lUm), n. A tool ; an in- 
strument. [Scotch.] 

Warld (wkrld), n. World. [Scotch.] 
Warlike (W^r'llk), a. l. Fit for war; dis- 
posed or inclined for war; as, a warlike 
state. ‘She . . . made her people by peace 
warlike.' Sir P. Sidney. ^2, Military; per- 
taining to war. 

The great archangel from his warlike toil 
Surceased. Milton. 

3. Having a martial appearance; having the 
qualities of a soldier; becoming a soldier; 
‘By the buried hand of warlike Gaunt.’ 
Shak. 


Quicken'd with youthful spleen and warlike rage. 

— ... Shak. 

WarlUceilSSS (war'lik-nes), n. A warlike 
disposition or character. ‘ Braveness of mind 
and warlxkeness.' Sir E. Sandys. 

Warlingt (war'ling), n. a word probably 
coined to rhyme wTlh darling, and perhaps 
from war, meaning one often quarrelled 
with. It occurs only in the proverb, ‘ Bet- 
ter be an old man’s darling, than a young 
man’s warling. ’ Camden. 

Warlock (wsr'lok), n. [Icel. varthlokur, 
varthlokkwr, urthar-lokur, lit. weird songs 
or spells, charms, the name being trans- 
ferred from the things to the person who 
used them. Or from A. Bar vmrloga, a liar 
—watt, truth, and loga, a liar.] A man 
presumed to have supernatural power and 
knowledge by supposed compact with evil 
spirits; a male witch: a wizard. [Scotch, 
borrowed into English. Dryden spells it 
Warluok. ] 

Warloola^ (wgr'lok-ri), n. The condition 
or practices of a warlock; impishness. ‘ The 
true mark of warlockry.' J. Baillxe. 

Warluckt (wftr'luk), n. A warlock. Dryden. 

Warly (Wfpria a. warlike. ‘ Warly feata.' 
Chaumer. [Rare,] 

Warm (warm), a. [A. Sax. wearm, a widely 
spread word; 0. Sax. G. and D. warm, loel. 
varmr, Dan. and 8w. varm, Goth, varms, 
warm; cog. O.L. fumius, Gr. thermos, warm; 
Per. garm, Skr. gharrna, heat.) 1. Having 
heat in a moderate degree ; not cold ; as, 
warm blood; warm milk. 

He stretched himself on the child, and the flesh of 
the child waxed warm. 2 Ki. iv. 34. 

2. Having the sensation of heat ; made to 
feel one’s self hot; glowing; flushed; as, I 
am very warm. 

’Twas well, indeed, when warm with wine, 

To pledge them with a kindly tear. Tennyson. 

3. Caused by the sun to have a high tem- 
perature ; subject to heat ; having preva- 
lence of heat; as, the warm climate of ^ypt; 
the day was warm.—\. B'ull of zeal, ardour, 
or affection; zealous; ardent. ‘ 0 heart, with 
kindliest emotion tvarwi.’ Tennyson, 

No person can answer in the negative, unless he 
refuses credit, not merely to all the accusations 
brought against Charles by his opponents, but to the 
narratives of the warmest Royalists, and to the con- 
fessions of the king himself. Macaulay. 

5. Somewhat ardent or excitable; easily ex- 
cited; irritable; hot; as, a warm temper.— 
0. Stiired up; somewhat excited; hot; net- 
tled : as, he became quite warm when con- 
tradicted.— 7. B'urious; violent; animated; 
brisk; keen; as, a warm engagement. ‘We 
shall have warm work out. ’ J5^den.— 8. Vig- 
orous; lively; full of activity; sprightly. 
' Mirth and youth and warm desire.' Milton. 

Now warm in youth, now withering in thy bloom, 
I-ost in a convent s solitary gloom. Pope. 

9. Causative of ease or comfort : applied to 
wealth ; hence, comfortable in circumstances; 
safe in money matters; moderately rich; 
well-off. 

They who had warm fortunes were always sure ot 
getting good husbands. Goldsmith. 

The keen warm man o’erlooks each idle tale 

For 'Moneys wanted,’ and 'Estates on sale.’ 

Crabbe. 

10. Being close on some discovery, or on 
something searched for or hunted after. 

He’s warm— he's getting cold— he’s getting colder 
and colder — he’s freezing. Dickens. 

— - Warm colours, in painting, such as have 
yellow or yellow-red for their basis: opposed 
to cold colours, such as blue and its com- 
pounds.— JFana tints, cold tints, modlflca- 

, tions of the preceding. — Warm with, a slang 
abbreviation for with warm water and sugar. 

• Two glasses of rum-aud-water warm with. ’ 
Dickens. 

Warm (wgrm), [A., Bax. wearmian. See 
the adjective,] To make warm; as, (a) to 
communicate a moderate degree of heat to; 
as, a stove warms an apartment. 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks, and 1 am ready to depart Landor, 

(6) To make engaged or earnest; to interest; 
to engage; to excite ardour or zeal in ; as, 
to warm Uie heart with love or zeal. 

I formerly warmed my head with reading contro- 
versial writings. Pope. 

(c) To animate ; to enliven ; to inspirit ; to 
give life and colour to; to flush; to cause to 
glow. ‘ It would toann his spirits.' Shak. 

‘ All his large heart sherrls-warm’d.’ Tenny- 
son 

How could I to the dearest theme. 

That ever warm'd a minstrel’s dream. 

So foul, so false a recreant prove? Sir W. Scott. 


ii. Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then', th, fAln; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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Warm (w^rm). v. i. l. To become moderately 
heated. 

There shall not be a coal to warm at. Is. xlvii. 14 . 

2. To become ardent or animated ; as, the 
speaker should warm as he proceeds in the 
argument, for as he becomes animated he 
excites more interest in his audience. 
Waimt (wftrm), n. Warmth; heat. 

The winter's hurt recovers with the warm; 

The parched preen restored is with shade. 

Surrty. 

Warm (warm), n. A warming ; a heating ; 
as, let us get a good warm. Dickens. [Col- 
loq.] 

War-man (war'm an), n. A warrior. ‘The 
sweet waV'Tnan is dead and rotten.' Shak. 
War-marlCdd t (war'markt), a. Bearing the 
marks or traces of war; approved in war; 
veteran. 

Your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mafAea {ooimQn. Shak. 

Warm-blooded (Wftrm-blud'ed), a. Having 
warm blood: applied in zool. to mammals 
and birds, the blood of which by virtue of a 
complete circulation of that fluid, and its 
aeration through the medium of lungs at 
each revolution, has a temperature varying 
from 99“ or 100“ F. in man to 110“ or 112“ F. 
in birds: in contradistinction to Ashes, am- 
phibians, and reptiles, or cold-blooded ani- 
mals. 

Warmer (warm'6r), w. One who or that 
which warms. 

Warmful t (warm'ful), a. Giving warmth. 

‘ A warrnful garment.’ Chapman. 
Warm-head^ (warm'hed-ed), a. Easily 
excited; enthusiastic; fanciful. 

The advantage will be on the warm-htaded man's 
side, as having the more ideas and the more lively. 

Locke. 

Warm-hearted (warm'hart-ed), a. Having 
warmth of heart; having a disposition such 
as readily shows friendship, affection, or 
interest; proceeding from such a disposi- 
tion: cordial; sincere; hearty; as, a warm- 
hearted man; warm-hearted support. 
Warm-heartedness (warm'hart-ed-nesX n. 
The state or quality of being warm-hearted; 
affectionate disposition; cordiality. 

He was looking from Arabella to Winkle with as 
nuich delight depicted in his countenance as warm- 
heartedness and kindly feeling can communicate to 
the human face. Dickens. 

Warming-pan (warm'ing-pan), n. i. A 
covered pan with a long handle for warm- 
ing a bed with ignited coals. 

Good Bardolph, put thy face between his sheets 
and do the office of a warming-pan. Shak. 

2. A person put into a situation, post, or 
office, temporarily to hold it for another till 
he becomes qualified for it. [Slang. ] 
Warming -Stone (warm'ing-ston), n. A 
stone dug in Cornwall which retains heat a 
great while. Ray. 

warmly (warmli), adv. Ill a warm man- 
ner; (a) with warmth or heat. Milton, (b) 
With warmth of feeling; eagerly; earnestly; 
ardently. 

Each prince shall thus with honour have 
What both so warmly seAn to crave. Prior. 

Warmness (wann'nes), n. Warmth. Jer. 
Taylor. 

War-monger (war'mung-gfer), n. One who 
makes a trade of war; a mercenary soldier. 
Spenser. 

Warm-sided (wgrm'sid-ed), a. Naut. mount- 
ing heavy metal: said of a ship or a fort. 
jCoUoq.) 

Warmili (warmth), n. 1. The quality or 
state of being warm; the sensation of heat; 
gentle heat; as, the warmth of the sun or of 
the blood. ‘No warmth, no breath, shall 
testify thou livest. ’ Shak. 

The mirth of its December 

And the warmth of its July. Praed. 

2. Cordiality; geniality; hearty kindness or 
good feeling. 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part. Tennyson. 

3. A state of lively and excited feeling; 
ardour; zeal; fervour; earnestness; inten- 
sity; enthusiasm; as, the warmth of love or 
piety; the preacher declaimed with great 
loarmth against the vices of the age. 

What warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of these princely suitors? Shak. 

The third circumstance to be remarked in this 
profession of the Sycharites, is the great wartnth 
and energy of expression with which they declare 
thdr conidction that Jesus was that universal Saviour. 

Horsley. 

4 In paintina, that glowing effect which 
arises from the use of warm oolourM (gee 
Warm), and also from the use of transpai ent 
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colours, in the process of glazing; opposed 
to leaden coldness. 

Wam(wgm).v.t. [A Sax. wamian, WMtnian, 
to warn, also to take heed, from weam, an 
obstacle, refusal, denial; Icel. vanta, to 
warm, deny, refuse; G. wamen; of same 
origin as ware, wary.) 1. To give notice of 
approaching or probable danger or evil, that 
it may be avoided ; to caution against any- 
thing that may prove injurious. 

Being warned by God in a dream, that they should 
not return to Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. Mat. ii. 12. 

And then I fear’d 

Lest the gray navy there would splinter on it, 

And fearmg waved my arm to warn them off, 
Tennyson. 

2. To admonish as to any duty ; to advise ; 
to exjpostulate with. ‘ Warn them that are 
unruly.’ 1 Thes. v. 14.— S. To make ware 
or aware; to inform previously; to give 
notice to. ‘His j^ace not being warned 
thereof before.’ Shak. * Warn'd of th’ en- 
suing fight.' Dryden.—l. To notify by 
authority; to summon; as, to warn the citi- 
zens to meet on a certain day; to warn sol- 
diers to appear on parade. [Obsolescent.] 

Who is It that hath warn'd us to the walls ? Shak. 
6.t To ward off. Spenser.— To deny ; to 
refuse, Romaunt qf the Rose. 

Warner (wftm'6r), n. One who or that which 
warns; an admonisher. 

Wamestore, t v.t To furnish ; to store. 
Chaucer. 

Warning (w^rn'ing), n. 1. Caution against 
danger, or against faults or evil practices 
which incur danger. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warn- 
ing; from me. Ezek. lii. 17. 

2. Previous notice; as, a short warning. 

Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warning’ is. Shak. 

8 . A summons; a call; a bidding. 

It Illumineth the face, which as a beacon gives 
warning ... to arm. Shak. 

4. A notice given to terminate the relation 
of master and servant or landlord and 
tenant; a notice to quit. ' A month’s warn- 
ing. ’ Dryden. 

Wamlngiy (w^rn'ing-li), adv. In a warn- 
ing manner; so as to warn; by way of notice 
or admonition. 

WamiXLg-plece (w^rn'ing-pes), n. Some- 
thing that warns; as, (a) a warning guu. 

It was the wisest way to strike sail betimes, upon 
the shooting of the first warning-piece to bring them 
in. Heylin. 

(b) In horology, an oscillating piece in tlie 
striking parts of a clock which is actuated 
by a pin on the hour-wheel so as to release 
a fly. which causes a rustling noise precur- 
sory to the striking. 

War-Offlce(w»r'of-fl8),n. A public office or de- 
partment in which military affairs are super- 
intended or administered ; the departtnent 
of the British government presided over by 
tlie secretaiy of state for war, who has under 
him the heads of the different departments 
and alone is responsible to parliament. His 
chief adviser Is the commander -In -chief, 
who has cominand of all troops, and is re- 
sponsible for their discipline and efficiency, 
recommends officers for promotion, ikc. 
Warp (wRrp), v.t. [O.E. werpen, pret. warp, 
to throw, turn, weave; A. .Sax. weorpan, 
pret. wearp, to throw, to cast; Icel. verpa, to 
throw or cast, as a reflexive verb to warp or 
shrink, also varpa, to throw; Dan. vam?e, to 
warp a vessel; Goth, vairpan, G werfen, to 
throw. The vowel of the modem verb is 
that of the old pret. or is taken from the 
Scandinavian forms, the verb being now also 
weak instead of strong. As to meaning 1 
comp, cast in sense of tunst; throw in Scot- 
land has same sense.] 1. To turn or twist 
out of shape, or out of a straight direction, 
by contraction ; as, the heat of the sun warps 
boards and timber. 

Walter warped hi& mouth at this 
To something so mock-solemn, that 1 laughed. 

Tennyson. 

2. To turn aside from the true direction; to 
cause to bend or incline; to pervert. ‘ This 
first avowed, nor folly warp’d ray mind.’ 
Dryden. 

1 have no private considerations to ware me In 
this controversy. Addison. 

By this view all their reasonings are warped in 
everything that concerns changes attempted in our 
institutions. Brougham. 

Cursed be the social lies theAwarp us from the living 
truth, Tennyson. 

8 . Naut. to tow or move with a line or warp 
attached to buoys, to anchors, or to other 
ships, dtc., bv which means a ship is drawn, 
usually in a bending course, or with various 


turns. ‘Thev vntr^d out their ships by 
force of hand.* Jfw. for Magt.—^. To cast 
the young prematurely: said 01 cattle, sheep, 
horses, aud the like. [Provincial English. } 

5. In agri. to fertilize, as poor or barren 
land, by means of artificial inundation from 
rivers which hold large quantities of earthy 
matter, or warp (see Warp, n. ), in suspension. 
The operation, which consists in inclosing a 
body or sheet of water till the sediment it 
holds In suspension has deposited, can only 
be carried out on flat low lying tracts which 
may be readily submerged. This system 
was first systematically practised in Britain 
on the banks of the Trent, Ouse, and other 
rivers which empty themselves into the es- 
tuary of the Humber.— 6 . In rope-making, 
to run as yam off the winches into hauls to 
be tarred.— 7. t To send or throw out, as 
words; to utter; to enunciate. Piers Plow- 
man.— To weave; to fabricate; to con- 
trive. ‘Why doth he mischief toarp?’ Stem- 
hold.— 9. Used by Shakspere in one passage 
apparently with the meaning of to turn Into 
ice, or the sense may be to change in gen- 
eral. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember'd not. 

As You Like It, ii. 7. 

Warp (wftrp), v.i. 1. To turn, twist, or be 
twisted out of a straight direction ; as, a 
board warps in seasoning, or in the heat of 
the sun by shrinking. ‘ After the manner of 
wood that curbeth and warpeth with the 
fire. ’ Holland. 

Ye are greenwood, see ye warp not. Tennyson. 

2. To turn or incline from a straight, true, 
or proper course; to deviate; to swerve. 

There is our commission, 

From which we would not have you warp. Shak 

3. To change for the worse ; to turn in a 
wrong direction. 

Methinks 

My favour here begins to warp. Shak. 

4. To fly with a bending or waving motion; 
to turn and wave, like a flock of birds or in- 
sects. 

As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s sou, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Wav’d round the coa.st, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts warping on the eastern wind. Milton. 

6. In rnanvf. to wind yarn off bobbins to 
form the warp of a web. - 6 . 'I'o slink; to cast 
the young prematurely, as cows. —7. To work 
forward by means of a rope. 

By the pilot’s advice the men were sent to cut a 
passage and warp through the small openings to the 
westward. Southey. 

Warp (Wftrp), n. [A. Sax. wearp, the warp 
of cloth, from weorpan, to cast ; D. werp, 

0. H.G warf, warp. As a nautical terai = 
Dun. varp. ’The lit. meaning of 8 is evidently 
what is thrown down or deposited. As to 
meaning 4 corap. cast in sense of couple (or 
as in Scotland of three fish). See the verb. ] 

1. In weaving,t\io threads which are extended 
lengthwise in the loom aud crossed by the 
woof.— 2. Naut. a rope, smaller than a cable, 
used in towing, or in moving a ship by at- 
tachment to an anchor or post; a towing-line. 
8. In agri. an alluvial deposit of water arti- 
ficially introduced into low lands. See 
Warp, u.E— 4. Four of fish, especially of 
herrings [Provincial English]; hence, aiaarp 
0 / weeks, four weeks; a month. ‘Not a 
warp 0 / weeks toreTunning.' Nash. — 6. Young 
prematurely cast, as a colt, a calf, a lamb, 
(fee. [Provincial English.]— 6. 'Phe state of 
being warped or twisted; the twist of wood 
In drying. 

WarpafiTd (Wgrp'aj), n. The act of warping; 
also, a charge per ton made on shipping m 
some haPbours. 

War-paint (Wftr'pant), n. Paint put on the 
face and other parts of the body by North 
American Indians aud other savages on 
going to war, with the purpose of making 
their appearance more terrible. Longfellow. 
War-path (Wfti 'piith), n. The route or 
path taken on going to war; a warlike ex- 
pedition or excursion: used chiefly in re- 
gard to the American Indians.— Out on the 
war-path, on a hostile or warlike expedi- 
tion; hence (colloquially) said of one who 
is about to make a deliberate attack upon 
an adversary or a measure. 

Warped (wgrpt), p. and a. Twisted by 
shrinking or seasoning; turned out of the 
true direction: hence, perverted; unnatural 
* Such a warped slip of wilderness.* Shak, 
Here's another, whose warp’d looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made on. Shak. 
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Warper (w^rp'dr), n. l. One who or that 
which warpa — 2. One who or that which 
_prepare8 the warp of webs for weaving. 
Wa]nplXUf-’bank(wgrplnff<bangk),n. A bank 
or mound of earth raised round a held for 
retaining the water let in for the purpose of 
enriching the land with the warp or sedi- 
ment. 

WaraiXIg-llOOk (wgrp'hig-hOk), n. In rope- 
'tnatnng, (a) a brace for twisting yarn. (6) A 
hook for hanging the yarn on wlien warping 
intd hauls for tarring. 

Warplng-maolllne (wkrp^ing-ma-shen), n. 
A machine for producing warps for the 
loom; a warping-mill. 

WarplnS'inill (warp'ing-mil), n. A kind of 
open-work cylindriform machine, of light 
make and easy to turn, used for laying out 
the threads of a warp and dividing them 
into two sets. 

Warplume (wgr'plum), n. A plume worn 
in war. 

Waxproof (wgr'prbf), n. Valour tried by or 
proved in war; tried valour. 

Oh, on, you noblest Engrlish, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of warproof, 

Shak. 

Warproof (war'prbf), a. Able to resist a 
warlike attack. 

Warragal (w^r'a-gal), n. Same as Diiigo. 
Warrandloa (woi^an-dis), n. [E. warran- 
tiae, warranty.] In Scots law, the obliga- 
tion bv which a party conveying a subject 
or right is bound to indemnify the grantee, 
disponee, or receiver of the right in case of 
eviction, or of real claims or burdens being 
made effectual against the subject, arising 
out of obligations or transactions antece- 
dent to the date of the conveyance. War- 
randice is either personal or real. Personal 
warrandice is that by which the granter and 
his heirs are bound personally. Real war- 
randice is that by which certain lands, 
called warrandice lands, are made over even- 
tually in security of the lands conveyed. 
Warrant (wor'ant), v.t. [O.Fr. warantir, 
garantir, guarantir, Mod.Fr. garantir, to 
warrant, from O.Fr. warant, garant, a war- 
rant, from L.L. warantns, a warrant, from 
a Teutonic verb seen in O.Fris. wara. to 
warrant; O.H.G. warjan.werhi, to give bail 
for, to defend; G. gewdhren, to warrant; akin 
wary, ward. See Guarantee. 1 1. To give 
an assurance or surety to; to secure; to guar- 
antee or assure against harm; to give autho- 
rity or power to do or forbear anything by 
which the person authorized is secured or 
saved harmless from any loss or damage by 
the act. 

By the vow of mine order I warrant you, if my 
instructions may be your guide. S/tak. 

2. To support by authority or proof; to jus- 
tify; to sanction; to support; to allow. 

How far I have proceeded. 

Or how far furiher shall, is warranted 
By a conimissiun from the consistory. Shak. 

Reason warrants it, and we may safely receive it 
as true. Locke. 

8. To give one’s word for or concerning; in 
colloquial phrases and followed by apersonal 
pronoun. ‘A noble fellow, 1 warrant him.’ 
Shak. ‘Ill «'arranf him heart-whole.’ Shak. 

4. To declare with assurance; to assert as 
undoubted; to pledge one’s word: used in 
asseverations and governing a clause. 

What a galled neck have we here I Look ye, mine's 
as smootli as silk, I warrant. St'r R. L'Estranfre. 

• Death,' clamour'd the good woman, ‘ hear him talk! 
1 warrant, man, that we shall bring you round.' 

Tennyson. 

5. To furnish sufficient grounds or evidence 
to. ‘ Could all my travels warrant me they 
live.’ Shak. —6. To mark as safe; to guar- 
antee to be safe. 

In a place 

Less warranted than this, or less secure, 

I cannot be, that I should feAr to change it. 

Milton. 

7. In tow, (a) to secure to, as a grantee an 
estate granted; to assure. (61 To secure to, 
as to a purchaser of goods the title to the 
same, or to indemnify him against loss, (c) 
To give a pledge or assurance in regard to; 
as, to warrant goods to be as represented. 
See Warranty. 

Warrant (wor'ant), n. [Seethe verb.] l.An 
act, instrument, or obligation, by which one 
person authorises another to do something 
which he has not otherwise a right to do; 
an act or instrument investing one with a 
right or authority, and thus securing him 
from loss or damage ; hence, anything that 
authorises or justifies an act; authorisation. 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant. 

For me, moat wretched, to perform the like. Shak, 
A warrant from the lords of the council to travel 
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for three years anywhere, Rome and St. Omer ex- 
cepted. Howell. 

Is this a warrant &\ithci<tnx for any man’s conscience 
to build such proceedings upon? Hooker. 

2. That which secures; security; guarantee; 
pledge; assurance given. 

Before Emilia here 

I give thee warrant of thy place. Shak, 

His promise is our plain warrant that in his name 
what we ask we shall receive. Hooker. 

3. A voucher; that which attests or proves; 
an attestation. ‘Any bill, warrant, quit- 
tance. or obligation.’ Shak.— Warrant qf 
attorney. See under Attorney.-- 4. An in- 
strument or negotiable writing authorizing 
a person to receive money or other thing; 
as, a dividend warrant. See Dock-war- 
rant. 

He sent him a warrant for one thousand pounds a 
year pension for life. Clarendon. 

5. t Right; legality; lawfulness; allowance. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood and the 
witness of a good conscience, pursue him with any 
furtlier revenge? Shak. 

6. In law, an instrument giving power to 
arrest or execute an offender. See Death- 
warrant. — A warranto/ arrest is usually 
issued by a justice of the peace for the ap- 
prehension of those accused or suspected of 
crimes. A warrant may also be issued for 
bringing before a court a person who has 
refused to attend as a witness when sum- 
moned.— IFarranf^commifwienf, a written 
authority committing a person to prison. — 
Distress warrant, a warrant Issued for rais- 
ing a sum of money upon the goods of a 
party specified in the warrant. See SEARCH- 
WARRANT.— 7. In the army and navy, a writ 
or authority inferior to a commission. See 

WARRANT-OFFICER. 

Warrantable (wor'ant-a-bl). a. Capable 
of being warranted; justifiable; defensible; 
lawful. 

It is the warrantable and necessary duty of St. 
Peter, and all his true evangelical successors, when 
they n>eet with a froward generation, to call it so. 

Bp. Hall. 

Warrantableness (wor'ant-a-bl-ne8),n. The 
quality of being justifiable. Barrow. 
Warran'tably (wor'ant-a-bli), adv. In a 
warrantable manner; in a manner that may 
be justified; justifiably. 

Warrantee (wor'ant-e), n. The person to 
whom land or other thing is warranted, 
Warranter (woi’'ant-6r), n. One who war- 
rants: (a) one who gives authority or legally 
empowers. (6) One who assures, or cove- 
nants to assure ; one who contracts to se- 
cure another in a right or to make good 
any defect of title or quality; as, the war- 
ranter of a horse. 

Warrantise,t Warrantizet (wor'ant-iz), 
n. Authority; security; warranty. 

There’s none protector of the realm but I; 

Break up the gates, I’ll be your warrantize. Shak. 

Warrantlse.t Warrantizet (wor'ant-iz), 
V. t. To warrant. 

The one doth warrantize unto us their faith, the 
other their love. Hooker. 

Warrant-officer (wor'ant-of-fis-^r), n. An 
officer, next below a commissioned officer, 
acting under a warrant from a department 
of state, and not under a commission, as a 
gunner or boatswain in the navy, a master 
gunner or quartermaster sergeant in the 
army. 

Warrantor (wor'ant-or), n. One who war- 
rants: correlative of warrantee. 

Warranty (wor'an t!), n. l. In law, (a) a pro- 
mise or covenant by deed, made by the bar- 
gainer for himself and his heirs, to warrant 
or secure the bargainee and his heirs against 
all men in the enjoyment of an estate or 
other thing granted. The use of warranties 
in conveyances has long beer '^iperseded by 
covenants for title, whereby, as the cove- 
nanter engages for his executors and ad- 
ministrators, his personal as well as his real 
assets are answerable for the performance 
of the covenant. (6) Any promise (express or 
implied by law, according to circumstances) 
from a vendor to a purchaser, that the thing 
sold is the vendor’s to sell, and is good and 
fit for use, or at least for such use as the 
purchaser intends to make of it Warran- 
ties in insurance are absolute conditions, 
non-compliance with which voids the in- 
surance. When express these warranties 
should appear in the policy, but there are 
certain implied warranties.— 2. t Authority ; 
justificatory mandate or precept; warrant. 

From your love I have a warranty 
To unburden aU my plots and purposes. Shak. 

If they disobey any precept, that is no excuse to 
us, nor gives us any warranty to disobey likewise. 

Kettteiuell, 
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8.t Security; assurance; guarantee; warrant. 

The stamp was a warranty of the public. Locko. 

Warranty (wor'an-ti), v.t. pret. & pp. war- 
rantied; ppr, warrantying. To warrant; to 
guarantee. 

wamyt (wor'&), v.t. [O.Fr. werreier, wer- 
rier, Vv.guerroyer, from werre, guerre, war.] 
To make war upon; to wage war with. 

Six years were run, since first in martial guise 
The Christian lords warmid the Eastern lands. 

Fairfax. 

Warret (war), a. [A. Sax. wcerr^i.] Worse. 
Spenser. 

Warren (wor'en), n. [O.E. wareine, from 
0. Fr. warene, garene. Mod. Fr. garenne, 
L.L. warenna, a warren, of similar origin 
to warrant (which see).] 1. A piece of 
ground appropriated to the breeding and 
preservation of game or rabbits. —2. In law, 
a franchise or place privileged by prescrip- 
tion or grant from the crown, for keeping 
beasts and fowls of warren, which are hares, 
rabbits, partridges, and pheasants, though 
some add quails, woodcocks, and water- 
fowl. The warren is the next franchise in 
degree to the park; and k forest, which is 
the highest in diralty, comprehends a chase, 
a park, and a free warren. — 8. A preserve 
for keeping fish in a river. 

Waxrener (wor'en-6r), n. The keeper of a 
warren. Shak. 

Warrlangle, t n. [See Wariangle.] a 
shrike or butcher-bird. 

Warrle.t v.t. [A. Sax. wergian, O.H.G. wer- 
gen, Goth. (ga)vargjan, to curse.] To curse; 
to execrate; to abuse; to speak evil of. Also 
written Warie, Warray, Werrey, Werie, &c. 
Chaucer. 

Waxring (wgr'ing), a. Adverse; conflicting; 
contradictory; antagonistic; hostile. ' ITar- 
ring opinions. ’ Longfellow. [Rare. ] 
Wairlor (wor'i-6r or wgr'ySr), n. [O. Fr. wer- 
reier, to fight. See Warray, War ] l. In 
a general sense, a soldier; a man engaged in 
military life. 

Kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu t Shak. 

■While she brooded thus . . , 

There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 

Tennyson. 

2, Emphatically, a brave man; a good soldier. 
WarrioresB (wa'rl-^r-es or wgi^'y^r-es), n. A 
female warrior. Spenser. 

Warrlson (wai^'l-son), 7i. [O.Fr. werre. Mod. 
Fr. guerre, war, and «on, sound.] A note of 
assault; a battle-cry. ‘ Straight they sound 
their warrison.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Warri-’waiTi (wa'ri-wa-ri). n. A kind of 
fan made by the natives of Guiana from the 
leaves of the acuyuru palm {Astrocaryum 
aculeatum). 

Warry, t v.t. To curse; to execrate. See 
WarrIb. Chaucer. 

Warscott (waFskot), n. A contribution for- 
merly made towards war. 

Warship (war'ship), n. A ship constructed 
fur engaging in naval warfare; an armed 
ship; a man-of-war. 

War-BOag (wax 'song), n. < a song having 
war or warlike deeds for its subject; a 
patriotic song inciting to war; more specifi- 
cally, such a song sung by soldiers about to 
charge the foe or at a war-dance. 

The fire was spreading rapidly through all parts of 
the castle, when Ulrica, who had first kindled it, ap- 
peared on a turret, in the guise of one of the ancient 
furies, yelling forth a war-song-, such as was of yore 
raised on the field of battle by the scalds of the yet 
heathen Saxons. Sir It'. Scott. 

WaXBt (wftrst), a. and adr. Worst. [Scotch.] 
WaXBtle (wkr'sl), v.i. and n. Wrestle. 
[Scotch.] 

Waxt (wgrt), n. [A. Sax. weart, Icel. varta, 
Dan. voTte, D. wrat, G. warze'^ from same 
root as L. verruca, a wart; £. wear, hard- 
ness of the hands or feet caused by labour; 
O.D. weer, a knot.] 1. A small dry hard 
tumour making its appearance most fre- 
quently on the hands, sometimes on the 
face, and rarely on other parts of the body, 
and occurring usually on children. Warts 
may be desoiibed as collections of abnor- 
mally lengthened papllleo of the skin, closely 
adherent and ensneathed in a thick cover- 
ing of hard dry cuticle, their surface, through 
exposure and friction, assuming a homy 
texture. The common variety of warts in 
most cases disappear of themselves, or mi^ 
be removed by tne application of nitric acid, 
glacial acetic acid, &c.— 2. Anything resem- 
bling a wart ; as, («) a spongy excrescence 
on the hinder pasterns of a horse. (6) A 
roundish glandule on the surface of plants. 
Wart-oreBB (wgrt'kres), n. A cruciferous 
plant of the genus Senebiera, Two species 
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Are found in Britain, growing on waste 
jnx)nud, but they are of no special interest 
waited (wftrted), a. In bot having little 
knobs on the surface ; verrucose; as, a warted 
capsule. 

Wajrt-lLOg (wftrt'hog), n. A name common 
to pachyaerms of the genus Phacochoerus, 
family Suid®, distinguished from the true 
swine by their den- 
tition, which in some 
respects resembles 
that of the ele- 
phants. The head is 
very large; immense 
tusks project 11*0111 
the mouth outwards 
and upwards, and 
the cheeks are fur- 
nished with flosh- 
like excrescences 
resembling warts. 

They feed on the roots of plants, which 
they dig up with their tusks. At least two 
species occur in Africa, namely, the African 
wart-hog or haruja (P. jKliant) of Abyssinia, 
and the vlacke-vark of the Dutch settlers of 
the Cape (P. cBthiopicua or Pallasii), found 
in southern Africa. 

War-thought (war'thftt), n. A thought of 
war; martial reflection, consideration, or 
deliberation. Shak. 

Wart-weed (wftrt'w^d), n. A name given 
to Euphorbia helioscopia, a native of Bn tain, 
from its milky juice being supposed to re- 
move warts. 

Wartwort (Wftrt'w6rt), n. A popular name 
given to various plants: as, (a) Euphorbia 
helioscopia. See Wart-WEED. (6) A plant 
of the genua Heliotropium. (c) A plant of 
the genus Lapsana. 

Warty (wgrt'i), a. 1 . Having warts; full of 
warts; overgrown with warts; as, a imrii/ 
leaf ; a tuarty stem. — 2. Of the nature of 
warts. 

War-wasted (wgr'wast-ed), a. Wasted by 
war; devastated. Coleridge. 

War-wearled (war'wer-id), a. Wearied by 
war ; fatigued by fighting. * War-wearied 
limbs.' Shak. 

War-whoop (wgr'hbp). n. A whoop or yell 
raised in presence of the enemy ; a shout 
such as the Indians raise when they enter 
into battle. Frequently used figuratively. 

Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound 
of the "war-iuhoop. Lou^e/iotc 

To turn out Walpole, his adversaries raised the 
w/zr-ivhoo/; they broke the peace of twenty years 
to obtain power. Jirouji^'/tant. 

Warwolf (wftr'wulf), n. Werewolf (which 
see). 

.About the field religiously they went. 

With hallowing chariti.s the rtfarTvo// thtnee to fray, 
That them and theirs awaited to betray. Drayton. 

War-WOlft (wftr'wglf), n. An ancient mili- 
tary engine. 

He (Edward I.) with an engine named the war- 
^ooi/, pierced with one stone, and cut a.s even as a 
thread, two vaunt-mures. Camdtn. 

War-worn (wgr'worn), a. Worn with mili- 
tary service; as, a war-worn coat; a war- 
worn soldier. J. Baillie. 

Wary (wa'ri), a. [Formed from ware, enn- 
tious, wary, aware (the -ware of a-ware, he- 
ware),from A. Sax. wcer, cautious; Icel, varr, 
Dan. and Sw. var, Goth, vars; from r<><»t 
seen also in L. vereor, to regard, to dread 
(whence revere). Of kindred origin are imrn, 
warrant, ward, guard, A’c.] 1. Cautious of 
danger; carefully watching and guarding 
against deception, artifices, and dangers; 
ever on one’s guard; circumspect; prudent; 
as, it is incumbent on a general to be wary. 

Be wary then ; best safety lies in fear. S/iai. 

2. Guarded; careful, as to doing or not doing 
something. 

We should be wary, therefore, what persecution 
we raise against the living labours of public men. 

MU ton. 

8. Characterized by caution; proceeding fi om 
caution; guarded. ‘ ITary walking.’ Shak. 
‘A ivary distance.’ Shak. 

He is above and we upon earth; and therefore it 
behovetli our words to be wary and few. Hooker, 

—Caiiifoue. Wary, Circumspect, Discreet. 
See under Cautious. 

Wary, t Warle t ( wa'ri ), v. t. To curse ; to 
execrate. [Old English and Scotch.] See 
Warbib. 

Was (woz). [A. Sax, ic wees, I was, M woes, 
he was, thU watre, thou wert, pi. wceron, 
were; inf. wesan, to be. The root of was is 
one of the three different roots that go to 
make up the complete conjugation of the 
substantive verb. (See also AM and Be.) 


The forms with r exhibit the common change 
of s to r, seen in Icel. vesa or vera, to be ; 
G. wesen, to be, war, I was; comp, also Dan. 
veere, Sw. vara, to be. The original meaning 
was to dwell, as in Goth, visan, to dwell, to 
remain, to be; seen also in Skr. vas, to dwell; 
Gr. {v)asly, a city. The second person sin- 
gular now is either wert or wast, neither f)f 
which occurs in Anglo-Saxon nor perhaps 
before the fourteenth century. Wert seems 
to be taken from the Scandinavian = Icel. 
vart, wert; second sing. pret. wast is formed 
by adding t, which is a second j[)erBOti suffix, 
as in hast, art, shalt. In A. Sax. the past 
subj. was— sing. waereiaW three persons), pi. 
wceron (all persona), these in later times be- 
came were imiformly, but wert is now com- 
monly used as second pers. sing.] The past 
tense of the verb to be; as, I was, thou wast 
or wert, he was; we, you, or they were. Some- 
times used elliptically for there was. 

In war, was never lion raged more fierce. 

In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild. Shak. 
I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 

When thou wert king. Shak. 

When all were changing thou alone 7i'crt true. 

Ityron. 

1 turned to thee for thou wert near. Hryant. 

'I’lie forms of the subjunctive occur in such 
expressions as. if I were, or were I to go ; if 
thou wert; wert thou ; were they, &c. 

Have strew’d a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. Byron. 
Nay, nay. G<*d wot, so thou wert nobly born 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. Tennyson. 

Wase (waz), n. [Icel. vasi, Sw. vase, a sheaf. ] 

1. A wisp or rude cushion put on the head 
by porters, <fec., to soften the pressure of a 
load. WithaU. [Local. ]- 2. A wisp or bottle 
of hay or straw. [Scotch. ) 

Washl (wosh), v.t [ O.E. wasche, wesche, 
A. Sax. wascan, (). Sax. waskan, L.G. wasken, 
Dan. vaske, Sw. vaska,G. waschen, wasschen; 
])erliaps from root of water.] 1. To cleanse 
by ablution ; to free from impurities or 
foreign matter by dipping, rubbing, or pass- 
ing through water; to apjily water or other 
liiiuid to, for the purpose of cleansing ; to 
scour, scrub, or the like, with water or other 
liquid; as, to wash the bands and face ; to 
wash linen; to wash slieep; to wash a floor. 
‘Our bodies washed with pure water.’ Heb. 
X. 22. 

He took water and washed l)is hands before the 
itniltitudc. saying, I am innocent of the blood of this 
just person. Mat. xxvii. ? 4 . 

Hence— 2. To free from the stains of guilt, 
sill, corruption, or the like; to purify. ‘ Lnto 
him that loved us and washed us from our 
sius.’ Rev. i. 10.- 3. To cover with water 
or other liquid ; to fall upon and moisten ; 
to overflow or dash against; to sweep or 
flow over or along; to wet copiously. ‘With 
washed eyes' Shak. ‘Fresh-blown roses 
washed with dew.’ Milton. 

I am no pilot, yet. wert thon as far 

As that vast ocean washed with the farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. Shak. 

4. To remove by ablution or by the cleansing 
action of water ; to dispel by washing or as 
by wtishiiig, literally and figuratively: used 
with away, off, out, <fec. 

Go get some water 

And 7vash this filthy witness from your liand. .Shak. 
Be Iwptised and 7vash away thy sins. Acts xxii. j6. 
Sins of irreligion must still be so accounted for as 
to crave pardon, and to be washed off^ repentance. 

yer. Taylor. 

6. To overwhelm and sweep away or carry 
off, as by a rush of water; as, a man washed 
overboard. ‘Tlie tide will wash you off.’ 
Shak. -—6. To cover with a watery or thin 
coat of colour ; to tint lightly or thinly. — 

7. To overlay with a thin coat of metal; as, 
to wash copper or brass with gold. — 8. In 
mining and metal, to separate from the 
earthy and lighter matters by the action of 
water; as, to wash gold; to wash ores. 

Wa4ldl (wosh), v.i. 1. To perform the act of 
ablution on one’s own person. [Elliptical.] 

I will Iff) 7vash; 

And when my face is fair, you slmll i>erceive 
Whether I blush or no. Shak. 

2. To perform the business of cleansing 
clothes in water. 

I keep his house; and I rvask, wring, brew, hake, 
scour, dress meat and drink, make tlic beds, and do 
all myself. Shak. 

3. To stand the operation of washing with- 
out being injured, spoiled, or destroyed: said 
both of fabrics and dyes; as, that dress will 
not wash; those colours do not wash well. 
Hence— 4. To stand being put to the proof; 
to stand the test; to prove genuine, reliable, 


trustworthy, capable, or fit when submitted 
to trial. [Colloq.] 

He’s got pluck somewhere in him. That's the only 
thing after ail that’ll wash, ain’t it? T. Hui^hts. 

Wasll (wosh), n. 1. The act of washing, or 
of cleansing by water; hence, the quantity 
of clothes and the like washed on one occa- 
sion. —2. The flow or sweep of a body of 
water; a dashing against or rushing over, as 
of a tide or waves. 

Katie walks 

By the long 7oash of Australasian seas. Tenny.\on. 

8. A piece of ground washed by the action 
of the sea or river, or sometimes ovei flowed 
and sometimes left dry; a shallow part of a 
river or arm of the sea; also, a morass or 
marsh; a bog; a fen; a quagmire. 

Half my power this night, 

Passing these flats, are taken by the tide ; 

These Lincoln washes have devoured them. 

Shak. 

4. Substances collected and deposited by the 
action of water, such as alluvium and the 
like. 

The 7oash of pastures, field.s, commons, and roads, 
where rain water hath a long time settled, i.s of great 
use to all land. Mortifner. 

6. Waste liquor containing the refuse of 
food, collected from the cleansed dishes, &c., 
of a kitchen, such as is often given to pigs; 
swill or swillings. 

The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar . . . 
Swills your warm blood like loash. .Shak. 

6. In distilling, (a) the fermented wort from 
whicli the spirit is extracted. (6) A mixture 
of dunder, molasses, scummings, and water, 
used in the West Indies for distillation. 
Bi'yan Edwards. — 7. A liquid prepai atiou 
with w])ich the surface of anything is 
washed, moistened, smeared, tinted, coated, 
or the like; as, (a) a liquid used for toilet 
purposes, such as a cosmetic, a liquid den- 
tifrice, a hair-wash, <fec. 

It (modesty) renders the face delightfully handsome; 
it is not subject to be rubbed off, and cannot be 
paralleled by either loash, powder, cosmetic, &c. 

Addison. 

{b) A medical preparation for external ap- 
plication; a lotion, (c) A thin coating of 
colour spread over surfaces of a painting. 
(d) A thin coat of metal applied to anything 
foj* l)eauty or preservation.— 8. The blade of 
an oar. 

Washt (wosh), n. Washy; weak, ‘Their 
botiies of .so weak and wash a temper.’ Beau. 
a* FI. 

Washable (wosh'a-bl). a. Capable of being 
washed without injury to the fabric of 
colour. ‘ Washable beaver hats that im- 
piove with rain.' Dickens. 

Wash-ball (wosh'bal), n. A ball of soap, to 
be used in washing the hands or face. Sicift. 
Wash-board (wosh'bord), n. 1. A board 
witli a ribbed surface for washing clothes 
011 . - 2. A broad thin plank, fixed occasion- 
ally on the top of a boat or other small ves- 
sel’s side, to prevent the sea from breaking 
over; also, a piece of plank on the sill of a 
lower deck port, for the same purpose.— 

3. A board that goes round the bottom of 
tlie walls of a room: called also Mop-hoard 
and Surhase. 

Washexift pp. of wash. Washed. Chaucer. 
Washer (wosh'Sr), n. 1 . One who or that 
which washes.— 2. An annular disc or fiat 
ring of metal, leather, or other material 
used to reduce friction, form an air-tight or 
water-tight packing, and other purposes; as, 
the washer between the nave of a wheel and 
the linch-pin; the washer which slips over 
the end of a bolt and upon which the nut is 
screwed up. 

Washerman (wosh'^r-man), n. A man who 
washes clothes, &c. 

Washerwoman (wosh'fir-wu man). n. A 
woman that washes clothes for others or 
for hire. 

Wash-gilding (wosh'glld-ing), n. Same as 
Water-gilding. 

Washhand-basin (wosh' hand -ba-sn), n. 
A basin for washing the hands in. 
Washhand-Btand (wosh 'hand-stand), n. 
A stand for holding one or more wushhand- 
basitis, <Src. 

He locked . . . the door, piled a washhandr 
stattd, chest of drawers, and table ngaiust it. 

Dickens. 

Wash-house (wosh'hous), n. A house, gen- 
erally fitted with Ijoilers, tubs, <kc., for 
washing clothes, ; a washing-house. 
Washilm (wash'i-ba), n. A strong, hard, 
durable, and elastic wood of Guiana, much 
used by the Indians for making bows. 
Washiness (wosh'i-nes), n. The state or 
((uality of being washy, watery, weak, or 
worthless; want of strength. 



Head of Wart-hog. 
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Washing (wogh'ing), n. 1. The act of cleans- 
ing with water; ablution. Heb. ix. 10.— 2. The 
clothes washed, especially those washed at 
one time: a wash. 

Washing -hom ( wosh'ing-horn ), n. The 
sounding of a horn for washing before din- 
ner, a custom formerly observed in the Tem- 
ple. Wfiarton. 

Washing-house (wosh'ing-hous), n. A 
wash-house. 

Washing-machine (wosh'ing-ma-shdn), n. 
A machine for cleansing linen, cloth, and 
various fabrics. A great number of machines 
of this kind have been contrived, the most 
general feature of them being that the 
clothes are agitated by artiflclal means in a 
vessel containinff water, soap, (fee. As the 
water may be as hot as possible less friction 
is required than might be supposed to re- 
move the dirt. 

Washing-stuff (wosh'ing-stuf), n. In gold- 
mining, any stuff or matrix containing suffi- 
cient gold to pay for washing it. 

Wash-leather (W08h'leTH-6r), n. Leather 
prepared, sometimes from chamois’ skin, but 
more usually from split sheepskins, with oil 
in imitation of chamois, and used for do- 
mestic purposes, as cleaning glass or plate, 
polishing brasses, and the like; also, alumed 
or buff leather for regimental belts. 

The greengrocer put on a pair of waxh-ieather 
gloves to hand the plates with. Dukeus. 

Wash-Off (wosh'of), a. In calico-printing, 
a term applied to certain colours or dyes 
which will not stand washing; fugitive. 

Wash-pot (wosh'pot), n. A vessel in which 
anything is washed. Ps. lx. 8. 

Wash-stand ( wosh'stand ), n. A piece of 
funiiture for holding the ewer or pitcher, 
basin, (fee., for washing the peraon. 

Wash-tuh (wosh'tnb), n. A tub in which 
clothes are washed. 

Washy (wosh'i), a. [From wash.'\ 1. Watery; 
damp; moist; soft. ' The washy ooze.' Mil- 
ton. — 2. Too much diluted ; weak; watery; 
thin; as, washy tea. Hence —3. Wanting in 
solidity, substantialness, strength, stamina, 
or the like; feeble; worthless. 

Alas ! our women are but washy toys. Drydtn. 

Wasp (wosp), n. [A. Sax. wa?,sp, by metathesis 
for weeps; D. wesp, O.H.G. xcafsa, Mod. G. 
weape; cog. L. vespa (for vepsa), a wasp, Lith. 
wapsa, a gad-lly.] 1. 'Phe common name ap- 
plied to insects of various genera belonging 
chiefly to the family Vespidas, order Hymen- 
optera. Those best known belong to the 
genus Vespa. They are characterized by 
their geniculate antennee, composed, in the 
males, of thirteen joints, the mandibles 
strong and dentated, and the clypeus large. 
The females and neuters are armed with an 
extremely powerful and venomous sting. 
Wasps live in societies, composed of females, 
males, and neuters. Their nests are of 



Nest of the Pasteboard Wasp {Polistes chartaria). 

varied sizes, according to the number of the 
society by which they are inhabited. They 
are either constructed under^ound in holes 
in banks, or are attached to the branches of 
trees, or the wood-work of outhouses. The 
cells are of a hexagonal form, arranged in 
tiers with the mouth downwards, or open- 
ing sideways, in which the laryce and pup® 
are contained. Wasps arc very voracious, 
preying upon other insects, sugar, meat, 
iruft, honey, <fec. Several species are indi- 
genous in Britain. The honiet< Vespa crabro) 
IS the laigest; it inhabits the southern 
counties. It builds its nests in trees, and 
passes the winter in deep holes, which it ex- 
cavates in decayed trees. The most com- 
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mon species is the Vespa viUgaris, which is 
a ground wasp, as is also the Vespa rv^a. 
V. hritannioa, or anglica, is a tree species, 
and F. borealis lives in fir woods in York- 
shire and in the north of Scotland. There 
are a number of European species also be- 
longing to the genera Pollstes, Eumenes, 
and Odynerus. A South American species 
of Polistes (/*. ehartaria) constructs strong 
nests, such as that shown in the woodcut.-— 
2, Fig. a person characterized by ill-nature, 
petulance, peevishness, irritability, or petty 
malignity. 

Come, come, you wasp; you are too angry. Shak. 

Wasp-fly (wosp'fil), n. A species of fly re- 
sembling a wasp, but having no sting and 
but two wings. 

Waspisll (wusp'ish), a. 1. Eesembling a 
wasp in form; having a slender waist like a 
wasp.— 2. Quick to resent any trifle, injury, 
or affront; snappish; petulant; irritable; 
irascible. 

Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace, 

This jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race. 

Popt. 

Waspiah-headedt (W08p'ish-hed-ed),a. irri- 
table; passionate. Shak. 

Waspiahly (wosp'ish-li), adv. In a snappish 
manner; petulantly; peevishly; irritably. 

WaspishneSB (wospish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being waspish; petulance; iras- 
cibility; snappishness. 

Waasall, Wassel (wos'sel), n. [A. Sax. wes 
heel, wees heel, be health, that is, health be 
to you, an old pledge or salutation in drink- 
ing- teex, imper. of wesan, to be (see Was), 
and heel, health (see Halk, Whole).] 1. A 
festive occasion or meeting where drinking 
and pledging of healths are indulged in ; 
festivities ; a drinking bout ; a carouse. 

The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keep Tvassail. Shak. 

2. The liquor used on such occasions, espe- 
cially about Christmas or the New-year. It 
consists of ale (sometimes wine) sweetened 
with sugar, and flavoured with nutmeg, cin- 
namon, cloves, roasted apples, <fec. Called 
also Lamb’s Wool. 

But let no footstep beat the floor. 

Nor bowl of 7vassait mantle warm. Tennysott. 

3. t A merry drinking song. 

Have you done your wassailt ’Tis a handsome 
drowsy ditty, 1 assure you. Btau. iP Fi. 

Wassail (wos'sel), v.i. To hold a merry 
drinking meeting; to attend at wassails: to 
tope. ‘Spending all the day, and a good 
part of the night, in dancing, carolling, and 
wassailing.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Wassail (wos'sel), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
connecteu with wassail or festivities; con- 
vivial; as, a wassail candle, that is, a large 
candle used at wassails or feasts. Shak. 

Wassail-bout (wos'sel-bout), n. A jovial 
drinking-bout. 

Many a wassail-bout wore the long winter out, 
I.ang/ellow. 

Wassail-bowl (wos'sel-bol), n. A large 
howl in which wassail was mixed and placed 
on the table before a festive company. It 
was an old custom to go about with such 
a howl, containing the liquor called wassail, 
at the time of the New-year, <fec., singing 
a festival song, and drinking the health 
of the inhabitants, and collecting money 
to replenish the bowl. In some parts of 
England the wassail-bowl still appears at 
Christmas. j 


Shak. ‘With hell-flre to watlte his whole 
creation.’ Milton. —2. To diminish by con- 
tinued loss; to wear away nadually; to use 
up ; to consume ; to spend. ‘ Waste huge 
stones with little water drops.’ Shak. 


Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all. 

Bhak. 

My heart is wasted with my woe. Tennyson, 


3. To expend without valuable return; to 
spend uselessly, vainly, or foolishly; to em- 
ploy or use lavishly, prodigally, unneces- 
sarily, or carelessly; to squander. 

I wasted time, and now time doth waste me. Shak. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Gray. 

I that have wasted here health, wealth, and time. 
And talents, 1 — you know it — I will not boast : 
Disndss me. Tennyson. 

4. In law, to damage, injure, or impair, as 
an estate, voluntarily, or by allowing the 
buildings, fences, or the like, to go to decay. 

Waste (wast), v.i. To grow less or diminish 
in bulk, substance, strength, value, or the 
like; to decrease gradually; to be consumed; 
to dwindle. 


Man dieth, and wasteth away. Job xiv. lo. 
Shall I, 7 oastin£-iu de.spalr. 

Die because a woman’s fair? Wither, 

Waste (wast), a. [O.Fr. wast, waste, from 
the Latin through the German. See Waste, 
v.t] 1. Devastated; ravaged; spoiled; ruined; 
desolated. 

The Lord maketh the earth empty, and inaketh it 
ivnste, and turneth it upside down. Is. xxiv. i. 

2. Resembling a desert or wilderness; deso- 
late; wild; dreary; bare and dismal. ‘The 
dismal situation, waste and wild.’ Milton. 

He found him in a desert land, and in tlie waste 
howling wilderness. Deut. xxxii. lo. 

His heart became appalled as he gazed forward into 
the waste darkness of futurity. Sir //'. Scott. 

3. Not tilled or cultivated; producing no 
crops or wood; as, wasU land.— 4. Spoiled, 
injured, or rendered unfit for its orimnal or 
intended use in the process of manufacture, 
handling, employment, or the like; rejected 
from the material reserved for a desired 
purpose; of little or no value; refuse. ‘ Waste 
wood.' Johnson. 

It niajr be published as well as printed, that so 
much skill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for 
waste paper in the shop. Dryden, 

5. Lost for want of occupiers or usage; su- 
perfluous; exuberant. ‘ Strangled with her 
waste fertility.’ Milton.— To lay waste, to 
render desolate; to devastate; to ruin. 

The gathered stnrm.s of wretched love . . . 
/.aid all the civil bonds of manhood 7vaste, 

And scattered ruin as the torrent passed. Prior. 

Waste (wast), n. 1. The act of wasting; the 
processor being wasted; the act of spoiling, 
lavishing, expending uselessly, or the like; 
gradual decrease in bulk, quantity, strength, 
value, (fee., from the effects of time or use; 
loss without adequate gain or compensation. 
’Waste of idle hours.' Shak. ’Waste of 
wealth, and loss of blood.’ Milton. ‘His 
lavish waste of words.' Tennyson. 

1 from the root the guilty race will tear, 

And give the nations to the waste of war. Pope. 

2. That which is or has been made desolate; 
a devastated or desert re^on; a wilderness; 
a desert; hence, unoccupied place or space; 
a dreary void. ‘ The dead waste and middle 
of the night.’ Shak. ‘The world’s great 
waste, the ocean.’ Waller. 


When the cloth was removed the butler brought in 
a huge silver vessel. ... Its appearance was hailed 
with acclamation, being tlie wassail-bowl so re- 
nowned in Christmas festivity. IV. Irving. 

Wassail-cup (wos'sel-kup), n. A cup from 
which wassail was drunk. 

Wassaller (wos'sel-^r), n. One who drinks 
wassail or takes part at a wassail or drink- 
ing feast; hence, generally, a feaster; a re- 
veller. ‘ The rudeness and swilled insolence 
of such late wassailers.’ MUton. 

Wassermant (w^'s6r-man), n. [Lit. water- 
man— wasser, water, and man.} A sea- 
monster in the shape of ai man. 

The grlesly Wasserrnan, that makes his game, 

The flying ships with swiftnes to pursew. Spenser, 

Wast (wost), past tense of the verb to be, In 
the second person; as, thou wast. See Was. 

Wastage (wast'&j), n. Loss by use, decay, 
leakage, and the like. 

Waste (wftgt), v.t. pret. & pp. wasted; ppr. 
wasting. [O. Fr. waster, to waste, lay waste 
(later gaster, Mod. Fr. gdter, to spoil), from 
O.H. G. wasten, from L. vastare, to lay waste, 
vastus, vast, waste. See Vast.] 1. To bring 
to ruin; to devastate; to desolate; to destroy. 
* Wasted our country, slain our citizens.* 


All the leafy nation sinks at last. 

And Vulcar rides in triumph o’er the waste. 

Dryden. 

3. Untilled or uncultivated ground; a tract 
of land not in a state of cultivation, and 
producing little or no herbage or wood. 
‘ One small gate that opened on the toaste.’ 
Tennyson.— \. In law, spoil, destruction, or 
injury done to houses, woods, fences, lands, 
&c., bv a tenant for life or for years, to the 
prejudice of the heir, or of him in reversion 
or remainder. Waste is voluntary, as by 
felling timber trees, pulling down houses, 
(fee. ; or permissive, as the suffering of dam- 
age to accrue for want of doing the neces- 
sary acts to keep buildings and lauds in 
order. Whatever does a lasting damage to 
the freehold is a waste. - iTo run to waste, 
to become useless, exhausted, or spoiled 
from want of proper management, atten- 
tion, care, skill, or the like; to become lost 
for any useful purpose. 


Alas 1 our young affections run to waste. 

Or water but the desert. Byron. 

Waste-basket (wast'bas-ket), n. A small 
light basket used in offices, &c., to hold 
waste or worthless papers. Lord Lytton, 
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Waste-board (wSat'Mrd), n. See Wash- 
board, 2. 

Waste-book (w&stbwk), n. A book oon- 
tainiog a regular account of a merchant's 
transactions, set down in the order of time 
in which they take place, previous to their 
being carried, in book-keeping by double 
entry, to the Journal, in the single entry 
system to the ledger. Called also Day book. 
See Book-kekpinq. 

Wasteful (wSsWul), a. 1. Full of or caus- 
ing waste; destructive to property or to 
that which is of value ; ruinous ; ns, ivaste- 
ful practices; wasteful carelessness or ne- 
gligence. 

With taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of lieaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Shak. 

2. Expending that which is valuable or use- 
ful without necessity or use; lavish ; pro- 
digal. 

Our negligence about their conduct will tempt 
them, either to be dishonest, or idle, or waste/ul in 
our service. Seeker. 

8.t Lying waste; desolate; unoccupied; un- 
tilled ; uncultivated. ‘ In wilderness and 
wMte/ul deserts stray’d.' Spenser. 
Wastefolly (wast'fwi-li), adv. In a waste- 
ful manner; with prodigality; lavishly; pro- 
digally. 

Her lavish hand w wast fully profuse. Dryden. 

WaBtefolneSS (w&st'ful-nes), n. The state 
or quality of l^ing wasteful; lavishuess; 
prodigality. ‘Riot and woetefulnese . . . 
hurtful to a commonweal.’ Roland. 
Waste-gate (wast'gatx n. A gate to let the 
water of a pond pass off when it is not 
wanted. 

Waste-good t (wast'gud), n. A prodigal; a 
spendthrift. Greene. 

Wastelft Wastel-breadt (wos‘tel, wos'tei- 
bred), n. f O.Fr. waetel, gastel. Mod. Fr. 
gdteau, a cake, from M.H.G. loastel, a kind 
of bread. Littr^ conjectures that the origin 
may be O.H.6. wastjan, to waste, from its 
expensive character, and compares the term 
pain perdu (lost bread) for a kind of cake 
used in French Flanders. ] A kind of fine 
white bread, inferior only to the finest 
(called aimnel bread), and formerly in com- 
mon use among the more wealthy and lux- 
urious of the middle classes Chaucer. 
Wastel-oaket (wos'tel-kak), A cake of 
wastel. Sir W. Scott. 

Wasteless (wast'los), a. Not capable of 
l»elng wasted, consumed, or exhausted; in- 
exhaustible. ‘Those powers above . . . 
that from their toaeteless treasures heap re- 
wards. ’ May. 

Wasteness (wast'nes), n. The state of being 
waste; a desolate state; solitude; desola- 
tion. 

That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
distress, a day of wasteness. Zeph. i. 15. 

Waste-paper (wast''pa-p6r), n. Spoiled or 
used paper. See under Paper. 

Wast^pipe (wast'pip), ». A pipe for con- 
veying away waste water, <fec. ; an overflow 
pipe. See Waste-steam-pipe. 

Waster (wa8t'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which wastes, squanders, or consumes ex- 
travagantly or without use; a prodigal. 

He also that is slothful in his work, is brother to 
him that is a great waster. Prov. xviii. 9. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles. Swift. 

2. An excrescence in the snuff of a candle 
which causes it to waste, otherwise called a 
Thief.- S.) A kind of cudgel; a blimt sword 
used as a foil. 

Being unable to wield the arms of reason, they be- 
take them unto wasters. Sir T. Browne. 

4. A kind of barbed spear or trident for 
striking fish. Called also a Leister. [Scotch.] 

This chase, in which the fish is pursued and struck 
with barbed spears, or a sort of long-shafted trident 
called a waster, is much practised at the mouth of 
the Esk, and in the other salmon rivers of Scotland, 
Sir IV, Scott. 

Waiter (w&8t'6r),t>.<. To waste; to squander. 
Galt. [^otch. ] 

WaBte-Bteam-plpe (wast'stem-pip), n. in 
eteam-efngines, a pipe for conveying away 
the steam that escapes through the safety- 
valve. 

Waste-thrift (w&st'thilft), n. A spendthrift. 
Beau, ds FI. 

Waste-Welr (wast'wfir), n. a cut made 
through the side of a canal, reservoir, <fec., 
for carrying off snrplos water. 

Wasting (w&st'ing), p. and a. 1. Desolating; 
layinJTwaste. 

Wasting and relentless war has made ravages, 
with but few and short intermissions, from the days 
of the tyrant Nimrod down to the Nimrod of our 
own age. y. Lyman. i 


2. Diminishing or gradually sapping the 
bodily strength; as, a wasting disease. 

Waster, t WastOUT.t n. a waster; a spoiler; 
a thief. Chaucer. 

Wastorelt (wMt^r-el), 91. Same as Wastrel. 
Wastrel (wlUtrelX n. 1 . Anything cast away 
as bad; waste substances; refuse.— 2. Any- 
thing allowed to run to waste or neglected; 
specifically, (a) waste land; a common. 
Carew. (b) A neglected child; a street Arab. 

3. A profligate. [Provincial, j 

Wastrle. Wasterie (wast'rl), n. Prpd igali ty ; 
wastefulness. [Old and Scotch.] 

Wat (wot), n. [Probably on type of Torn, for 
a cat, Ned, for an ass, <&c.] An old familiar 
name for a hare. 

Thub, once concluded, out the teazers run 
All in full cry and speed till wat's undone. 

R. Fletcher. 

Wat (wat), n. A Siamese term for a sacred 
place, within which are pagodas, monas- 
teries, idols, tanks, <fec. 

Wat (wftt), a. [Scotch.] 1. Wet.— 2. Ad- 
dicted to drinking; droiithy. 

Wat (wftt), v.t. [A form of wot, tcit] To 
know; to trow. [Scotch.] 

Watch (woch), n. [A. Sax. weecce, a watch, 
a watching, from the stem of wacian, to 
watch, wcLcan, to wake, with the common 
softeniugof the It sound. See Wake.] l.fThe 
state of being awake; forbearance of sleep; 
wakefulness. ‘ To lie in watch there and to 
think on him.* Shak. 

And he, repulsed — a short tale to make— • 

Fell into a sadness, then into a fast. 

Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness. Shak. 

2. The act of watching; a keeping awake fur 
the purpose of attending, guarding, pre- 
serving, or the like; attendance without 
sleep; preservative or preventive vigilance; 
vigil. 

All the night long their careful watch they keep. 

Addison. 

3. Close, constant observation; vigilant at- 
tention; careful, continued notice or re- 
gard; supervision; vigilance. 

When I had lost one shaft 
I shot his fellow, of the self-same flight. 

The self-same way, with more advised watch. 

To find the other forth. Shak. 

4. A person or numl>er of persons whose 
duty it is to watch over the persons, pro- 
perty, or interests of others; a watchman or 
body of watchmen; a sentinel; a sentry; 
guard. 

Such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes. 

And beat our watch, and rob our passengers. Shak. 

The towers of heaven are filled 
With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable. Milton. 

6. The period of time during which one per- 
son or bodv of persons watch or stand sen- 
tinel, or the time from one relief of sen- 
tinels to another; hence, a division of the 
night, when the precautionary setting of a 
watch is most generally necessary. 'J'he 
Jews, like the Greeks and Romans, divided 
the night into military watches instead of 
hours, each watch representing the period 
for which each separate body of sentinels 
remained on dtity. The proper Jewish reck- 
oning recognized only tliree such watches: 
the first (lasting from sunset till about 10 
P.M.), the second or ‘middle watch’ (10 P.M. 
to 2 A.M ), and the third, or 'morning 
watch ' (from 2 A.M. till sunrise). After the 
establishment of the Roman power they 
were increased to four, which were named 
according to their numerical order, as first, 
second, ifec. , or by the terms even, midnight, 
cock-croiving, and morning, these terminat- 
ing respectively at 0 P.M., midnight, 3 A.M., 
and 6 A M. See Ex. xiv. 24 ; Judg. vii. 19; 
Lam. ii. 19; and Mat. xlv. 25; Mark xiii. 35 
6 . Naut. (a) the period of time occupied by 
each part of a ship’s crew alternately while 
on duty. The period of time called a watch is 
four hours, the reckoning beginning at noon 
or midnight. Between 4 and 8 P.M., the 
time is divided into two short or dog- 
watches in order to prevent the constant re- 
currence of the same portion of the crew 
keeping the watch during the same hours. 
Thus, we period from 12 to 4 P.M. is called 
the afternoon watch, from 4 to 6 the first 
dog-watch, from 6 to 8 the second dog-watch, 
from 8 to 12 the first night watch, from 12 to 
4 A.M. the middle watch, from 4 to 8 the 
morning watch, and from 8 to 12 noon the 
forenoon watch. When this alternation of 
watches is kept up during the 24 hours, 
it is termed having watch and watch, in dis- 
tinction from keeping all hands at work 
during one or more watches. Anchorwateh, 
a sma^ watch composed of one or two men 
appointed to look after the ship while at 


anchor or in port. (5) A certain part of the 
officers and crew of a vessel who together 
attend to working her for an allotted time. 
The crew of every vessel while at sea is gen- 
erally divided into two portions : the star- 
board watch, which in the merchant service 
is the captain’s watch, and is often com- 
manded by the second mate ; and the part- 
watch, which in the merchant service is com- 
manded by the chief mate. In the royal 
navy these watches are commanded by the 
lieutenants successively. — 7. Anything by 
which the progress of time is perceived and 
measured; as,(a)t a candle marked out into 
sections, each of which was a certain time 
in burning. 

Fetch me a bowl of wine. Give me a watch. Shak. 

(b) A smsill time-piece, now universally cir- 
cular in shape, to be carried in the pocket 
or about the person. The essential parts of 
a watch are the dial on which the hours, 
minutes, and seconds are marked, the hands 
which move round the dial pointing to these 
divisions, the train of wheels which carry 
round the hands, &c., the balance which 
regulates the motion of the wheels, and the 
coiled spring (the mainspring), whose elas- 
tic force produces the motion of the whole 
machinery, the movement being inclosed in 
a protecting case usually of gold or silver.— 
A repeating watch or repeater has in addi- 
tion a small bell, gong, or other sounding 
object on which the hours, half-hours, quar- 
ters, (fee., are struck on the compression of 
a spring. A chronometer watch or pocket 
chronometer is one of the finest kinds of 
watches fitted with a compensation balance 
and other devices which prevent the varia- 
tionsof temperature from affecting the regu- 
lar movement of the watch. (See Chron- 
ometer.) Watches were invented at Nurem- 
berg about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and for a long time the wearing of 
a watch was considered in some degree a 
mark or proof of gentility. Thus Malvolio 
remarks in anticipation of his great fortune. 

I frown the while; and perchiiiice wind up my 
7V(ttch, or play with niy — some rich jewel. Shak. 

8. pottery, a trial piece of clay so placed 
in a kiln that it can he readily withdrawn 
to enable the workmen to judge by its ap- 
pearance of the heat of the fire, and the 
condition of the ware remaining In the 
saggers, — The Black Watch, a name origi- 
nally given to certain armed companies, 
wearing a dark tartan, raised in Scotland 
about 1668 to keep the Highlanders in order. 
In 1789 they were formed into a regular 
regiment, the 42nd, long famous ns the 
Black Watch. Latterly this and the 78rd 
regiment have been combined to form the 
first and second battalions of the Black 
Watch, otherwise the Royal Highlanders. 
— Watch and ward, the ancient custom of 
watching by night and by day in towns and 
cities. English writers up to the seven- 
teenth century recognize a distinction be- 
tween watch and ward, the former being 
used to signify a watching and guarding 
by night, and the latter a watching, guard- 
ing, and protecting by day. Hence, when 
the terras wore used in combination, espe- 
cially in tlie phrase to keep watch and ward, 
they implied a continuous and uninter- 
rupted watching and guarding, constant 
vigilance and protection by night and by 
day. 

WatcB (woch), v.i. [O.E. wacche, from the 
noun f which see).] 1. To be awake; to be 
or continue without sleep; to keep vigil. 

I have two nights watch'd with you, Shak. 

2. To be attentive, circumspect, or vigilant; 
to be closely observant; to notice carefully; 
to give heed. 

If'atch and pray that yc enter not into temptation. 

Mat. xxvi. 41. 

3. To act as a watchman, guard, sentinel, or 
the like. 

The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of 
guard. Shak. 

4. To look forward with expectation; to be 
expectant; to seek opportunity; to wait. 

My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning. Ps. exxx. 6, 

5. To act at attendant or nurse on the sick 
by night; to . remain awake to give attend- 
ance, assistance, or the like; as, to waUih 
with a patient In a fever.— 6. To float on the 
surface of the water: said by seamen of s 
buoy.— To watxh ofoer, to be cautiously ob- 
servant of ; to inspect, superintend, and 
guard from error and danger. 

Watch over thyself, counsel thyself^udM thyself 
Impartially. yer. Tetylor. 


Fite, fSr, fat, fgU; m6, me^ hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8a abune; y, 8a toy. 
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WatCb (woch), v,t 1. To look with close 
attention at or on; to keep carefully and 
constantly in view or supervision ; to keep 
a sharp look-out on or for ; to observe, no- 
tice, or regard with vigilance and care ; to 
keep an eye upon. 


And they “watcfud him and sent forth spies, . , , 
that they might take hold of his words. 

Luke XX. 90 . 

Lie not a night from home ; watch me like Argus. 

Skak, 

2. To have in keeping ; to tend; to guard. 

Flaming ministers watch and tend their charge. 

Milton. 

Paris watch'd tlie flocks in the groves of Ida. 

Broome. 

3. To look for; to wait for. 


We will stand and watch your pleasure. Shak, 

4. InfcUconry, to keep awake; to keep from 
sleep, as a hawk, for the purpose of exhaust- 
ing and taming it. 

My lord shall never rest; 

I'll watch him tame, and talk him out of patience. 

Shak. 

— To watch out, to observe carefully the out- 
going or departure of. 


Noah held the door open, and watchedhtr out. 

Dickens. 

‘ Thank God 1 ’ said Mr. T. as he watched her out. 

Mrs. Gaskell. 

Watch-barrel (woch'bar-el), n. The brass 
box in a watch, containing the mainspring. 
Watch-bell (woch'bel), n. A large bell in 
ships which is struck when the half-hour 

§ lass is run out, to make known the time or 
Ivision of the watch. 

Watch-bill (woch'bil), n. A list of the offi- 
cers and crew of a ship, who are appointed 
to the watch, together with the several sta- 
tions to which each man belongs. 
Watch-box (wochTjoks), n. A sentry-box. 
Watch-case (woch'kas), n. A case for a 
watch. In the following passage from the 
second part of Henry Iv. ill. 1 some com- 
mentators define watch-case as the case or 
box of a watch (watchman) or sentry; others 
as the case or framework of a watch or clock 
within which continual restless motion is 
kept up. 

O thou dull god (sleep), vvhy liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 
A watch-case, or a common 'larum-bell? Shak. 


Watch-dog (woch'dog), n. A dog kept to 
watch premises and property, and give no- 
tice of intruders by barking or the like. 

'Tis sweet to hear the watch-do^' s honest bark. 

Bay dccp-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home. 

Byron. 

Watcher (woch'^r), n. One who or that 
which watches; one who sits up and con- 
tinues awake; particularly, one who attends 
upon the sick during the night. 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies. 

When a new planet swims into his ken. Keats. 

A charr'd and wrinkled piece of womanhood 
Sat watching like a watcher by the dead. 

Tennyson. 

WatChet (woch'et), a. [Chaucer has waget; 
perhaps from an 0. Fr. wager, from a L.L. 
wadiare, to dye with wood, from G. waid, 
woad.] Pale or light blue. ‘ Wa(c?iet man- 
tles.' Spenser. ‘A robe of watchet hue.’ 
Spenser. [Now only poetical.] 

The mariners all appeared in watchet or sky-blue 
cloth. Milton. 


Watch-fire (woch'flr), n. a fire maintained 
during the night as a signal, or for the use 
of a watching party, guard, sentinels, &c. 

Watchful (woch'ful), a. Full of watch or 
vigilance; careful to observe; observant; 
cautious; wary; vigilant. It has of before 
the thing to be regulated; as, to be watchful 
of one's behaviour ; and against before the 
thing to be avoided; as, to be watchful 
against the growth of vicious habits. 'The 
snares of tyranny.’ Shak. ‘Nod- 

ding a while and imtchful of his blow.’ 
I^den. * Watchful against whatever might 
conceal or misrepresent.’ Locke. 

WatdtlfiUly (woch'fuMi), adv. In a watch- 
ful manner; vigilantly; heedfully; with care- 
ful observation of the approach of evil or 
attention to duty. 

Ho mast watcff**Uy look to his own steps, who is 
to guide others. Barrow. 

WatdhfalneiB (woch^fuI-nesV n. The state 
or quality of being watchful ; as, (a) wake- 
fulness; sleeplessness. 

Thus she all night wore out in watchfulness. 

Spenser. 

(6) Careful and diligent observation for the 
purpose of preventing or escaping danger, 
or of avoiding mistakes or misconduct; vigi- 
lance; heedfulness; heed. 

By a solicitous watchfulness about one’s behaviour, 
Instead of being tnenoed, it will be constrained. 


Watch-glass (woch'glas), n. 1. An hour or 
half-hour glass used on board ships to mea- 
sure the time of a watch on deck.— 2. A con- 
cavo-convex glass for covering the face or 
dial of a wat^. 

Watch-guard (woch'^d), n. A chain, cord, 
ribbon, &c., by which a watch is attached 
to the person. 

Watch-gun (woch'gun), n. The gun which 
is fired on board ships of war at the setting 
of the watch in the evening and relieving it 
in the morning. 

Watch-house (woch'hous), n. l. A house 
in which a watch or guard is placed.— 2. A 
house where the night watchmen assemble 
previous to the hour at which they enter 
upon their respective beats, and where dis- 
turbers of the peace, seized by them during 
the night, are lodged and kept in custody 
till morning, when they are brought before 
a magistrate; a lock-up. 

Watch-key (wooh'ksl, n. A small key with 
a square tube to fit the winding arbor of a 
watch, and by which the watch is wound up 
by re-coiling the mainspring. 

WatCh-Ught (wochOIt), n. A light used 
while sitting up or watching during the 
night; especially, in former times, a candle 
with a rush wick. 

WatChmaJeer (woch'mak-6r), n. One whose 
occupation is to make and repair watches. 

Watchmaking (woch'mak-lng), n. The art 
or operation m making watches ; the busi- 
ness or occupation of a watchmaker. 

Watchman (woch^man). n. A person set to 
keep watch; as, (a) a sentinel; a guard. 

Our watchmen from the towers, with longing eyes. 
Expect his swift arrival. Dryden. 

(6) One who guards the streets of a city or 
town, or a large building by night. ‘The 
melancholy tone otawatchman at midnight. ' 
Swft. 

Watch-night (woch'nit), n. Among Meth- 
odists ana kindred bodies, the last night of 
the year, on which occasion religious ser- 
vices are held till the advent of the New- 
year. 

Watch-paper (woch'pa-p6r), n. An old- 
fashioned fancy ornament, or thin tissue 
lining, fur the inside of a watch-case. 

Watch-pocket (woch'pok-et), n. A small 
pocket in a dress for carrying a watch; also, 
a similar pocket in the head-curtain of a 
bed, or the like. 

Watch-rate (woch'rat), n. A ra'we author- 
ized to be levied in England for watching 
and lighting a parish or borough. 

Watch-spring (woch'spring), n. The main- 
spring of a watch. 

Watch-tower (woch'toU'6r), n. A tower on 
which a sentinel is placed to watch for 
enemies, the approach of danger, or the 
like. 

Watchword (woch'w6rd), n. 1. The word 
given to sentinels, and to such as have occa- 
sion to visit the guards, used as a signal by 
which a friend is known from an enemy, or 
a person who has a right to pass the watch, 
from one who has not; a countersign; a pass- 
word. Hence— 2. Any preconcerted indica- 
tion or a direction eagerly watched for, as a 
signal for action. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the watch- 
word should come, that they should all arise into re- 
bellion. Spenser. 

3. A word used as a motto, as expressive of 
a principle or rule of action. ‘Nor deal in 
watchwords overmuch.’ Tennyson. 

'Now' is the constant syllable ticking from the 
clock of time. ‘ Now’ is the watchword of the wise. 

* Now ' is on the banner of the prudent. Dr. Parr. 

Watch-W0rk(woch'w6rk),n. The machinery 
of a watch. 

Water (w^'Wr), n. [O.E. watere, weter, 
weater, A. Sax. wmtet; O. Sax. watar, D. 
and L.G. water, G. wasser. The Scandina- 
vian forms are somewhat different: Dan. 
vand (tor vadn), Icel. vatn, 8w. vatten; 
similarly Goth, vato (pi. vatna). From a 
root vad, ud, seen also m L. udus, wet, %mda, 
a wave; Gr. hydor, Skr. udan, water. Akin 
wet Otter is also from this root, lit. the 
water animal.] 1. A fluid, the most abun- 
dant and most necessary for living beings of 
any in nature, except air. Water, when 
pure, is transparent, inodorous, tasteless; a 
powerful refractor of light, an imperfect 
conductor of heat and electricity; it is very 
slightly compressible, its absolute diminu- 
tion for a pressure of one atmosphere being 
only about 51 '8 millionths ox its bulk. 
Although water is colourless in small quan- 
tities, it is blue like the atmosphere when 
viewed in mass. It assumes the solid form, 


that of ice or snow, at 82* F. , and all lowar 
temperatures; and it takes the form of va- 
pour or steam at 212“ F. under a pressure of 
29*9 ins. of mercury, and retains that form 
at all higher temperatures. Under ordinary 
conditions water possesses the liquid form 
only at temperatures lying between 82* and 
212*. It is. nowever, possible to cool water 
very considerably below 82* F. and yet main- 
tain it in the liquid form; the vessel con- 
taining the water must be perfectly clean, 
and the water must be maintained in a state 
of perfect rest. Water may also be heated, 
under pressure, many degrees above 212“ F. 
without passing into the state of steam. The 
specific gravity of water is 1 at 39* 2 F., being 
the unit to which the specific gravities of all 
solids and liquids are referred, as a con- 
venient standard, on account of the facility 
with which it is obtained in a pure state ; 
one cubic inch of water at 62* F., and 29*9 
inches, barometrical pressure, weighs 252 *458 
grains. Distilled water is 815 times heavier 
than atmospheric air. Water is at its 
greatest density at 89*'2 F. (=4“ C.), and in 
this respect it presents a singular exception 
to the general law of expansion by heat. If 
water at 89**2 F. be cooled, it expands as 
it cools till reduced to 82*, when it soli- 
difies; and if water at 39**2 F. be heated, 
it expands as the temperature increases 
in accordance with the general law. In 
a chemical point of view water exhibits 
in itself neither acid nor basic properties ; 
but it combines with both acids and bases 
forming hydrates; it also combines with 
neutral salts. Water also enters, as a liquid, 
into a peculiar kind of combination with 
the greater number of all known subsUnces. 
Of all liquids water is the most powerful 
and general solvent, and on this important 
property its use depends. Without water 
not only the operations of the chemist but 
the processes of animal and vegetable life 
would come to a stand. In consequence of 
the great solvent power of water it is never 
found pure in nature. Even in rain-water, 
which is the purest, there are always traces 
of carbonic acid, ammonia, and sea-salt. 
Where the rain-water has filtered through 
rocks and soils, and reappears as spring or 
river water, it is always more or less charged 
with salts derived from the earth, such as 
sea-salt, gypsum, and chalk. When the pro- 
portion of these is small the water is called 
soft, when larger it is called hard water. 
'rhe former dissolves soap better, and Ic 
therefore prefeiTed for washing; the latter 
is often pleasanter to drink, l^e only way 
to obtain perfectly pure water is to distil 
it. Distilled water is preserved in clean 
well stopped bottles, and used in chemical 
operations. Water is reposited in the earth 
in inexhaustible quantities, where it is pre- 
served fresh and cool, and from which it 
issues in springs, which form streams and 
rivers. But the great reservoirs of water on 
the globe are the ocean, seas, and lakes, 
which cover more than three-fifths of its 
surface, and from which it is raised by 
evaporation, and, uniting with the air in the 
state of vapour, is wafted over the earth 
ready to be precipitated in the form of rain, 
snow, or hail. Water is a compound sub- 
stance, consisting of hydrogen and oxygen, 
in the proportion of 2 volumes of the for- 
mer gas to 1 volume of the latter; or by 
weight it is composed of 2 parts of hydrogen 
united with 16 parts of oxygen. Its formula 
is H 2 O.— 2. Water collected in a body; the 
ocean; a sea; a lake ; a river; any collection 
of water. ‘Such as travel by land or by 
water.’ Common Prayer. 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. Byron 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full 

Tennyson. 

3. Water from the heavens; rain. 

By sudden floods and fall of waters, 

Buckingham's army is dispersed and scatmjr^ 

4. Used of other fluids, liquid secretions, 
humours, <&c. ; as, (a) teara * Command these 
fretting tpaters from your eyes.’ Shak. (b) 
Urine; the animal liquor secreted by the kid- 
neys and discharged from the bladder. Shak, 

5. The colour or lustre of a diamond or 
pearl, sometimes perhaps of other precious 
stones; as, a diamond of the first traten that 
is, perfectly pure and transparent. Hence 
the figurative phrase, a man or a genius of 
the first water, that is, of the first excellence. 

‘ Diamonds of a most praised water.* Shak. 
— Water bewitched, a term applied to any 


ch, Main; 6h, So. loM; g, go; J, >ob; h. Fr. ton; ng, sing; »H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh. azure.— See KBT. 
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very weak liquid or ^atly diluted drink. 
‘No more than v)atert>ewitohed. Swift. 

Another t>ook ... is of much more stupid charac- 
ter ; nearly meanin|;less indeed, mere water drwit- 
ckfd, Carlyle. 

— WaUr of crystallization, the water which 
unites chemically with many salts during the 
act of crystallizing, it forms an essential 
part of the crystal, but not of the salt, and 
is easily expelled by heat, when the crystals 
generally fall to powder. ~ To hold water fo be 
able to retain water without leaking; hence, 
tight; sound; and Jig. correct; valid; well- 
grounded and developed: said of arguments, 
theories, and the like. ‘ Inequalities of pro- 
ceeding will never hold water.' Sir B, 
L' Estrange. — Mineral waters. See under 
Mineral.— 5fron;7 waters, brandy, liquors, 
(fee. [This term, once much in use, is now 
almost obsolete. ] 

Water (wa't^r), v.t. l. To irrigate; to over- 
flow with water, or to wet with water ; as, 
to loater land; showers water the earth. 

Alas ! our youngf affections run fo waste 

Or water but the desert. Byron. 

2. To supply with water or streams of water; 
as, a country well loatered with rivers and 
rivulets.— 8. To supply with water for drink; 
as, to water cattle aud horses. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, 
that I might water an ass at it. Shak. 

4. To subject to a calendering process, as 
silk, (fee., in order to make it exhibit a 
variety of undulated reflections and plays of 
light; to diversify as if with waves. ‘ Velvet 
and watered silk.’ Locke.— b. To increase 
by the unwarrantable issue of new shares; 
as, to water the capital stock of a company 
by throwing new shares on the market for 
the purpose of deceiving the unwary as to 
the actual state of the company. [Commer- 
cial slang. I 

Water (wg'tfir), v.i. l. To shed water or 
liquid matter; as, his eyes began to water.— 
2. To get or take in water; as. the ship put 
into port to water.— Z. To make water; to 
void urine. Prior.— To drink; to swallow 
liquor. 

They call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet; and when 
you breathe in yoMt watering;, they cry ‘ hem 1 ’ Ska/t. 

6. To gather saliva as a symptom of appetite ; 
to have a longing desire. ‘There was a 
Spaniard’s mouth so watered.' Shak. 
Waterage (wa'ter-aj ), n. Money paid for 
transportation by water. 

Water-aloe ( wg^t^r-al-o ), n. See Water- 
soldier. 

Water-apple (wa't6r-ap-l), n. A tree and 
its fruit of the genus Anona {A. reticulata). 
See CUSTARD-AFPLE. 

Water-aveil8(wa't6r-av-enz),n. See AVKNS. 
Water-back (wa't6r-bak), n. An iron cham- 
ber or reservoir at the back of a cooking- 
range or stove, to utilize the heat of the fire 
in keeping a supply of hot water. 
Water-balliflT (wa^ter-ba-lif), n. l. a cus- 
tom-house officer in a port town for search- 
ing ships. —2. A former officer of the London 
corporation who saw to the observance of 
the statutes and bye-laws applicable to the 
river Thames. ~ 3. One who watches a sal- 
mon river to prevent poaching. 
Water-barometer (wa't6r-ba-rom-et-(ii), n. 

A barometer in which water is substituted 
for mercury. See under Barometer. 
Water-barrel (wa'ter-bar-el), n. l, a water- 
cask. —2. In rnming, a large wrought-iron 
barrel with a self-acting valve in the bot- 
tom, used in drawing water where there are 
no pumps. E. H. Knight. 

Waier-l^tb (W^'t^r-bath), n. l . A bath com- 
posed of water, in contradistinction from a 
vapour-bath.— 2. In chem. a large deep bath 
of water at a certain temperature, in which 
vessels may stand for the purpose of heat 
or evaporation — 8. A bain-marie (which see). 
Water -battery (Wft't6r-bat-t6r-i), n. in 
elect, a voltaic battery in which water is the 
liquid used to excite electric action. 
Water-bean (Wft't6r-bdn), n. a plant, Ne- 
lumbium speciosum. See Nelumbium. 
Water-bear (wg'Wr-bar), n. The popular 
name for the members of the family Macro- 
biotidse, or bear-animalcules. See Magro- 
BIOTIDjB. 

Water-bearer (wft't6r-b&r-6r), n. Inastron. 
a sign of the zodiac. Bee Aquarius. 
Water-bearing (wA^t(&r-bllr-ing),n. in mach. 
a device In which water or steam pressure 
is employed to counterbalance the down- 
ward pressure upon a rotating shaft, thereby 
obviating friction. E. H. Knight. 
Water-bMl(wa^t6r-bed), n. A bed composed 
of water covered by a caoutchouc mattress, 


F&te. fkr. fat, fgU; 


on which a patient rests. By this bed all 
sensible pressure on any part of the body is 
removed, so that bed-sores are averted and 
great relief from suffering effected. Called 
j also Hydrostatic Bed. 

' Water-beetle (wa't^r-bd-tl), n. See Dytis- 

CIDJB. 

Water-bellows (Wft't6r-bel-16z), n. A ma- 
chine for blowing air into a furnace. It 
consists of two or more inverted vessels 
suspended from the ends of a working-beam, 
and alternately rising and falling m cisterns 
which are nearly full of water, there being 
an induction-pipe and an eduction-pipe for 
each vessel, having their ends rising inside 
the vessel above the surface of the water, 
the induction-pipe having a valve at top, 
the eduction -pipe one at bottom, so that 
the air cannot pass in the wrong direction. 
Water-betony (wft't6r-bet-6-ni), n. a plant, 
Scrophularia aquatica. SeeBKTONY. 
Water-bird (Wft't6r-b6rd), n. A bird that 
frequents the water. 

Water-blinks (Wft'tfir-blingks), n. A British 
plant, Montia fontana. See MoNTIA. 
Water-boatman (wft't6r-bot-man), n. 1'he 
boat-fly, a hemipterous insect of the genus 
Notonecta (N. glauca). See Boat-fly. 
Water-borne (Wft't6r-b6rn), n. Borne by 
the water; floated; having water sufficient 
to float; as, ships water-borne by the flowing 
tide. Smollett 

Water-bottle (wa'Mir-bot-l), n. A glass 
toilet bottle; a bottle for holding water at 
table. 

Water-brasb (wa't6r-brash), n. A form of 
indigestion, otherwise called (which 
seeV Called also Water-qualm. 
Waier-break (wa't6r-br^), n. a wavelet 
or ripple. [Rare.] 

Many a silvery water-break 

Above the t;ofden gravel. Tennyson. 

Water -bridge (wa't6r-brij), n. in steam- 
boilers, a h^ow partition at the back of a 
furnace communicating with the other 
water spaces, and forming part of the heat- 
ing surface. Called also Water-table. 
Water-budget, Water-bouget (wa'Wr-bu- 
jet, wft'ter-bb-jet), n. A heraldic device 
intended to represent a vessel, or rather 
two vessels connected by a yoke, anciently 





Water-budget. 

i, Modern form. 2 and 3 , Ancient forms. 

used by soldiers for carrying water in long 
marches and desert places; and also by 
water-carriers, to convey water from con- 
duits to the houses of the citizens. It is a 
bearing frequent in English coat-armour 
See Bouget. 

Water -bug (wa't6r-bug), n. The popular 
name for insects of the tribe Hydrocoriste. 

Water-butt (wa't6r-l>nt), n. a butt for 
water; a large cask, set up on end in an 
outhouse or close to a dwelling, serving as 
a reservoir for rain or pipe water. 

Water-caltropB(wa't6r-kal-trop8), n. l. An 
aquatic plant of the genus T'otarnogeton, 
nat. order Naiadacete, or pond -weeds. — 
2. An aquatic plant of the genus Trapa. See 
under CALTROP. 

Water-carriage (wa't6r-kar-rlj),n. l. Trans- 
portation or conveyance by water, or the 
means of transporting by water.— 2. t Means 
of conveyance by water; a vessel or boat. 

The most brittle water-carriage was used among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo salth, would sail some- 
tiinesln boats made of earthenware. Arbuthnot. 

Water-cart (W^'t^r-kart), n. a cart carry- 
ing water for sale or for watering streets, 
gardens, (fee. For the latter purpose the 
cart bears a large cask or tank of water, 
which, bv means of a tube or tubes perfor- 
ated with holes, is sprinkled on roads and 
streets to prevent dust from rising, or in 
gardens to water plants. 

Water-cask (wg'Wr-kask), n. A large strong 
hooped barrel, used in ships for holding 
water for the use of those on board. Iron 
tanks are now preferred to wooden casks. 
Water-castert (w»'t6r-ka8t-6r), n. [Waters 
urine, and cast, as in *oast a nativitv.’] A 
quack who professes to discover the diseases 
of his patients by examining their urine. , 


Water-oement (w^'t^r-se-ment), n. A ce- 
ment which possesses the property of har- 
dening under water, and is therefore em- 
ployed in structures which are built under 
water; and also for lining cisterns, for coat- 
ing damp walls on basement stories, (fee. 
See Cement, Pozzolana. 

Water-chestnut (wft'Wr-ches-nut), n. A 
plant, Trapa natans. See Trapa. 
water - cmckweed (wft'ter-chik-wed), n. 
Same as Water-blinks. 

Water -dock (Wft'ter-klok), n. The clep- 
sydra; an instrument or machine serving to- 
measure time by the discharge of water. 
See Clepsydra. 

Water-closet (wft't6r-kloz-et), n. A privy 
having a contrivance for carrying otf the 
discharges by means of water through a 
waste-pipe below. 

Water-colour (W8.'t6r-kul-6r), n. In paint- 
ing, a colour carefully ground up with water 
and isinglass or other mucilage instead of oil. 
Water-colours ai'e often prepared in the 
form of small cakes dried hard, which can 
be rubbed on a moistened palette when 
wanted. Moist water-colours in a semi-fluid 
state are also used ; they are generally kept 
in metal tubes, which preserve them from 
drying up : often used adjectively; as, a 
water-colour drawing.— Wafer-coiowr paint- 
ing, (a) a species of painting in which the 
medium of representation is water-colours 
instead of oil-colours, (b) A painting done 
in water-colours. 

Water-colourist (Wft't6r-kul-6r-i8t), n. One 
who paints in water-colours. 

Watercourse (wg'tfir-kors), n. l. A stream 
of water; a river or brook. 

A riotous confluence of 7vatercour.xes . . . 

Where all but yester eve was dusty dry. Tennyson. 

2. A channel or canal made for the convey- 
ance of water. — 3. In law, a right to the 
benefit or flow of a river or stream, including 
that of having the course of the stream kept 
free from any interruption or disturbance, 
to the prejudice of the proprietor, by the 
acts of persons without his own territory, 
whether owing to a diversion of the water 
or to its obstruction or pollution. 
Water-craft (wa't6r-kraft), n. Vessels and 
boats plying on water. 

Water -crake (wg'tSr-krak), n. Same as 
Water-oxmd. 

Water-crane (Wg't^r-kran), n. An appar- 
atus for supplying water from an elevated 
tank, as to the tender of a locomotive. 
Water-cress (wg't^r-kreB), n. An aquatic 
plant, Nasturtium ojficinale. See Nastur- 
tium. 

Water -crow (wg'tSr-kro), n. The water- 
ousel or dipper (which see). [Scotch.] 
Water-crov^oot (wft'ter-kro-fot), n. A 
common aquatic plant {Ranunculus aqna- 
tilis), with showy white flowers. 
Water-cure (wa'ter-kur), n. Hydropathy 
(which see). 

Water -deck (wg't^r-dek), n. A painted 
piece of canvas used for covering the saddle 
and bridle, girths, <fec., of a dragoon’s horse. 
Water - devil ( wg ' t6r - de - vll ), n. A name 
sometimes given to the larva of a British 
aquatic insect of the genus Hydrophilus^ 
the H. piceus, common in ;>ondB and ditches. 
Water -dock (wa't6r-dok), 71 . in bot 
Rumex aquaticus and R. llydrolapathurn. 
Water -doctor (wft't6r-dok-t6r), n. 1 . A 
water-caster (which see). - 2. A hydropathist 
(which see). 

water-dog (wg't6r-dog), n. 1. A dog accus- 
tomed to the water, and having remarkable 
swimming powers; specifically, a water- 
spaniel. See Water-spaniel.— 2. A name 
given in some parts of the United States to 
various species of salamanders.— 3. A name 
for small, irregular, floating clouds in a 
rainy season, supposed to indicate rain. 
[Provincial Englisnaud Scotch.]— 4. A sailor^ 
especially an old sailor; a salt. [Colloq.] 
Water-dlUin (wg’t^r-dr&n), n. A drain or 
channel for water to run otf. 
Water-drainage (wg't^r-dran-aj), 71. The 
draining off of water. 

Water -dressing (wg't^r-dres-ing), n. In 
surg. the treatment of wounds aud ulcers 
by the application of water or of dressingt 
saturated with water only. Dunglison. 
Water - drop ( wg ' t6r - drop ). «. A drop of 
water; hence, a tear. ' Waste huge stonea 
with little water-drops.' Shak, 

Let not wotnen't weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man's cheeks. Shah, 

Water -dropwort (wg'tdr-drop-w6rt), n. 
The common name of several British plants 
of the genus CEnanthe. See CKnanthe. 


m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tdbe, tub, hull; oil, pound; tl, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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WatArad (wft'tdrd), a. Having a wavy ap- 
warance; as, waUrtd silk or paper. 
wat6r-6lllor (Wft't6r-el-d6r), n. A name 
given to the wild gelder>ro8e (Viburnum 
Opulu8). See Viburnum. 

Water -elephant (wfl't6r.ei-e-fant), «. a 
name given to the hippopotamus. 
Water-en^e (Wft't<ir-en-jin), n. An en- 
gine to raise water, or an engine propelled 
by water. 

Waterer (Wft't6r-6r), n. One who waters. 
Cook. 

WaterfleQl (Wft't6r-fftl), n. l. a full or per- 
pendioulai’ descent of the water of a river 
or stream, or a descent nearly perpendic- 
ular ; a cascade ; a cataract.— 2. A stock or 
neck-tie with long ends. [Colloq.] 

A g-audy-fipured sntin waistcoat and ■waierfali of 
the same material, and resplendent with jewellery. 

Macmillan s Mag. 

Water-fight (Wft't6r-fit), n. a naval battle. 
MUton. 

Water-fiag (wft'Wir-flag), n. A plant, /rw 
Paeudacorm. Called also Yellow Irift and 
Flo7ver-de-lw. See Iris. 

Water-fiannel (w^'t^r-flan-nel), n. A plant. 
Conferva crispa, one of the algse, which forma 
beds of entangled filaments on the surface 
of water. 

Water-fiea (wB.'t6r-fle), n. A name given to 
various small entomostracous crustaceans, 
one of the most common of which is Daphnia 
pulex. (See Daphnia.) Another is the 
Polyphemus stag^iorum, common in stag- 
nant pools and ditches in some parts of 
Britain and of the continent of Europe, 
Water -fiood (wft'Wr -find), n. A fiood of 
•water; an inundation. 

Water-flowing (Wft't6r-fl6-ing), a. Flowing 
like water; streaming. 

My mercy dried their wata'-Jloivuig tears. Shak. 

Water-fly (wft'Wr-fli), n, l. An insect that 
is seen on the water; specifically, a member 
of the genus Perla.— 2. Used as an emblem 
of emptiness and vanity. ‘ Dost know this 
water-fly Shak, 

Water-fowl (wft't6r-foul), n. 1. A bird that 
frequents the water, or lives about rivers, 
lakes, or on or near the sea; an aquatic fowl. 
The term is generally applied to web-footed 
birds, but sometimes employed also to in- 
clude herons, plovers, and other birds which 
frequent rivers, lakes, and sea- shores. -- 
2. Such birds collectively; wild-fowl. 
Water-fox (wa't^r-foks), n. a name given 
to the carp on account of its supposed cun- 
ning. Iz. Walton. 

Water-frame (wa't6r-fram). n. The name 
given to Arkwright’s frame for spinning 
cotton on account of its having been at first 
driven by water. Called also Throstle 
(which see). 

Water-furrow (wa't6r-fu r6), n. In agri. a 
deep furrow made for conducting water from 
the ground and keeping it di-y. 

Water -furrow ( wa't6r-fu-r6), v.t. To 
plough or open water-furrows in ; to drain 
by means of water-furrows. Timer. 
Water -gage (Wft't6r-gaj), n. Same as 
Water-gauge. 

Water -gaU (wa't6r-gal), n. [ Water, and 
0. E. flrat/e, Icel. galli, O. galle, fault, flaw, 
imperfection. ] 1. A cavity made in tlie 

earth by a torrent of water. — 2. An appear- 
ance in the sky known from experience to 
presage tlie approach of rain ; a rainbow- 
coloured spot ; an imperfectly formed or a 
secondary rainbow; a weather-gall. 

And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles streamed, like rainbows in tbe sky. 
These ivnter-galls in her dim element 
Foretell new .storms. Shaft. 

False good news are alway.s produced by true good, 
like the ■water-gall by the rainbow. H. U’alpole. 

Water-gangt (Wft't6r-gang), n. A trench or 
course for conveying a stream of water. 
Water-gas (Wft't6r-gas), n. An Illuminating 

g as obtainea by decomposing water. Steam 
1 passed over red-hot coke, when the oxygen 
being absorbed the hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide are passed through a retort in which 
carbonaceous matter is undergoing decom- 
position, absorbing therefrom sufficient car- 
bon to render it luminous when lighted. 
Water-gauge (Wft'tor-gaj), n. l. An instni- 

mentformeasuringor ascertaining the depth 

or quantity of water, as in the boiler of a 
steam-engine. —2. A wall or bank to restrain 
or hold back water. 

Water-gavel (Wft't6r-ga-vel), n. in Igfw, a 
rent paJd for fishing or any other benefit de- 
rived from some river. 

Water-germander (wft't6r-j6r-man d6r), n. 
A plant, Teucrium Scordxurn. 


Water-glider (wg'tdr-gild-dr), n. One who 
practises the art of water-gilding (which see). 
Water -glldln*(wg't6r- gild -mg), n. The 
gilding of metallic surfaces by covering them 
with a dilute solution of nitrate of mei-cury 
and gold, called quick-water, and then vola- 
tilizing the mercury by heat. The gold is 
thus left adhering to the surface, upon which 
it is afterwards burnished. Called also Wash- 
gilding. 

Water -gladiole (w^'ier-giad-i-oi), n. A 
name given to the flowering- msh (Butomus 
umbellatus). See Flowering-rush. 
Water-glass (wa'ter-glas), n. l. A water- 
clock (which see). ‘ Full time . . . mea- 
sured by the water-glass.' Qrote.—2. A sol- 
uble alkaline silicate made by boiling silica in 
an alkali, as soda or potassa, used to give sur- 
faces, as of walls, a durable coat or covering 
resembling glass as a vehicle for colours in 
wall-painting and other purposes. A painting 
thus fixed has no gloss, and can be seen in all 
lights. Called also Soluble Glass. 

Water -god (wa'ter-god), n. in myth, a 
deity that presides over the water. 
Water-gruel (Wft't 6 r-grfi-el), n. A liquid 
food composed of water and a small portion 
of meal or other farinaceous substance boiled 
and seasoned with salt. 

I could eat water-gruel with thee a month for this 
jest, my dear rogue. B. yonson. 

Water-^t (Wft't 6 r-gut), n. The common 
name of cryptogamic plants of the genus 
Entcromorpha, nat. order Ulvaceas, The 
most general species, E intestinalis, occui s 
in fresh as well as salt water, B. compressa 
being the more common species on tidal 
rocks. When floating in the water these 
plants very much resemble the intestines of 
an animal, hence the name. 
Water-hammer (wft't 6 r-ham-m 6 r), n. A 
toy, consisting of a ves-sel partially filled with 
water, and from which the air is exhausted, 
the vessel being hermetically sealed. 1 1 is oo 
called because when the water is shaken it 
strikes against the vessel with a noise similar 
to that of a hammer, there being no air to im- 
pede its motion. 

Water-hemlock (wft-t 6 r-hem'lok), n. A 
British plant (Cicuta virosa), growing in 
ditches, lakes, an<l rivers. .See CTCUTA. 
Water - hemp ( W^ ' ter - hemp ), n. A JSJ ortli 
American plant (Acnida cannabina), grow- 
ing in salt marshes. 

Water - hemp - agrimony ( wft - t 6 r - hemp ' - 
ag-ri-mon-i), n. A plant. Bidens tripartita. 
Eupaiorium cannabinum is also called 
water-hemp- agrimony. 

Water-hen (W{v't6r-hen), n. A water-fowl 
of the genus GaUinula, the G. chloropus, be- 
longing to the family Rallidae. It is known 
also by the names of Moorhen and Gallinule 
(which see). 

Water-hog (Wfl.'t 6 r-h 0 g), n. l. A South 
American rodent mammal (Hydrochcerus 
capybara) of aquatic habits. See Capy- 
BAKA. — 2 , A name sometimes given to an 
African genus of Suidie (PotamochoBrus) 
closely allied to the wart-hog, 
Water-horehound (w(i-t 6 r-n 6 r'hound), n. 
A Britisli plant, Lycopus europceus, called 
also Gypsy-wort (which see). 
Water-horse-tail (wa-t^r-hors'tai), n. 'I’he 
common name of several British aquatic 
plants of the genus Chara, nat. order Char- 
aceee. 

Water-hyssop (Wft-ter-his'sop). n. A plant, 
Gratiola ojlcinalis, nat. order Scrophulari- 
acese. See Gratiola. 

Water-inch fw^'t^r-insh), n. In hydraulics, 
a measure of water equal to the quantity 
dischai'ged in 24 hours through a circular 
opening of 1 inch diameter leading from a 
reservoir, under the least pressure, that is, 
when the water is only so high as to merely 
cover the orifice. This quantity is 600 cubic 
feet very nearly. 

Wateriness (Wfl,'t6r-i-ne8), n. The state of 
being watery. Arbuthnot. 

Watering (w^'tOr-ing), n. l. The act of 
overflm^g or sprinkling with water; the 
act of supplying with water for drink or 
other purposes.— 2. The place where water 
is supplied. —3. The process of giving a 
wave-like appearance to anything; a mode 
of ornamentation whereby a wave pattern 
is produced, or where the article subjected 
to the process is made to exhibit a wavy 
lustre and different plays of light; specifi- 
cally, (a) A process of giving a wave-like 
appearance to fabrics by passing them be- 
tween metallic rollers variously engraved, 
which bearing unequally upon the stuff 
render the surface unequal, so as to reflect 


the light differently. (6) A similar effect 
produced on metal, as on a sword blade, by 
welding together various qualities of steel, 
(c) A similar effect produced in house-palnt- 
iug ^ wiping the ground with a diw brush, 
in a flowing or irregular manner, while wet 
with colour. 

Waterlng-oall (wa'tCr-ing-kftl). n. Mitit. 
a call or sound of a trumpet on which the 
cavalry assemble to water their horses. 
Watering-can (wa'tcr-lng-kan), n. Same 
as Wateri.ng-pot. 

Watering-place (wfl'tsr-ing-pias). «. i. a 

place wliere water may be obtained, as for 
a ship, for cattle, <frc.— 2. A town or place 
to which people resort at certain seasons in 
order to drink mineral waters, or for bath- 
ing, &c., as at the sea-side. 

Watering-pot (wa'Wir-lng-pot), n. A hand 
vessel for sprinkling water on plants, and 
the like; a watering-can; a water-pot.— 
Watering-pot shell, the popular name for a 
genus (Aspergillum) of lamellibranchiate 
mollusca belonging to the family Gastro- 
chaenidee. 

Waterii^f-trough (wft'Wr-ing-trof), n. A 
trough in which cattle and horses drink. 
Waterish (w^'t^r-ish), a. l. Resembling 
water; watery; thin, as a liquor. ' Fed upon 
such nice and waterish diet. ’ Shak. Hence— 
2. Fig. weak; insipid. Dryden.—Z. Moist; 
somewhat watery; as, wateinsh land. ‘ Water- 
ish Burgundy. ’ Shak. 

Some parts of the earth ^.'row moorish or loaterish, 
others dry. Sir M. Halt. 

WaterishneBS (wft'tSr-ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being waterish. Flayer. 
Water-laid (Wft'tcr-lad), a. Applied to a 
certain kind of r^e. See Rope. 
Waterlander, Waterlandlan (wft'tsr- 
land-6r, wa'ter-land-yan ). n. A member 
of the more moderate of the two sections 
into which the Dutch Anabaptists became 
divided in the sixteenth century on the 
question of excommunication, both with 
regard to the strictness and severity with 
which it was applied, as well as the extent 
to which it reached, their opponents ex- 
tending it to the relatives of the offender: 
so called from a district in Holland called 
Waterland. 

Water-leaf ( waiter lef), n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Hydi'ophyllum, 
so called from their having in the spring a 
small quantity of water in the cavity of 
each leaf. 

Water-leg (Wft't6r-leg), n. In steam-boilers, 
a vertical water space connecting other 
water spaces, and crossing a flue space, by 
which its contents are heated. 
Water-lemon (w^'tSr-le-mon), n. A plant 
of the genus I’ussiflora, the P. laur^olia. 
See Passiflora. 

Waterless (wft'Wr-les), a. Destitute of 
water. 

Alas! the snow shall be black and scalding. 

The sea 7vaterless, fish in the mountain, liyalt. 

Water-level (wft'ter-lev-el), n. l. The level 
formed by tlie surface of still water 2. A 
levelling instrument in which water is em- 
ployed instead of mercury or spirit of wine. 
It consists of a glass tube containing water, 
open at both ends, and having the ends 
turned up. When the tube is placed on a 
horizontal surface the water will stand at 
the same height in the turned up ends, and 
when placed in an inclined position the 
water will manifestly stand highest in the 
depressed end. 

Water-lily (wj^'t^^r-lil-i), n. The common 
name of ft<iuatic plants of the genera Nym- 
phroa and Nuphar, distinguished for their 
beautiful flowers and large floating leaves. 
The royal water-lily is the Victoria regia. 
See Nymph.»a and Nuphar. 

Water-lime (Wft't6r-llm), n. Hydraulic 
lime. See under Hydraulic. 

Water-line (wft'Wr-lin), n. in ship-buUd- 
ing, one of those horizontal lines supposed 
to be described by the surface of the water 
on the bottom of the ship, and which are 
exhibited at certain depths upon the sheer- 
draught. The most particular of these 
lines are, the light water-line, which shows 
the depression of the ship's body in the 
water when she is light or unladen; and 
the load water-line, which exhibits her de- 
pression in the water when laden. 
Water-locuit (wft't6r-16-ku8t), n. See 
Swamp-locust Tree. 

Water-logged (w^'ter-logd), a. Lying like 
a log on the water. Applied to a ship when 
by leaking and receiving a great quantity 
of water into her hold she nas become to 
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heavy as to be nearly or altogether unman- 
ageable, though still keeping afloat. 
Waterman (Wg'ter-raan), n. l. A boatman; 
a ferrjrman; a man who manaffes water- 
craft; one who plies for hire on rivers, &c. 
The waUffnaH forlorn, along the shore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar. Gay. 

2. A person who waits at a cab-stand for the 

S se of supplying the horses with water, 
? the cabmen when they are absent, 
and the like, for which he receives a fee of 
a copper. He wears a badge and a number. 

•Cab* said Mr. Pickwick.— ‘ Here you are, sir,’ 
shouted a strangle specimen of tlie human race. . . . 
This was the waterman. * Here you arc, sir. Now, 
then, first cab!’ And the first cab havinf^ been 
fetched from the public-house, where he was smok- 
ing his first pipe, Ac. Dickens. 

Water-mark (wg't^r-mkrk), n. l. The mark 
or limit of the rise of a flood; the mark in- 
dicating the rise and fall of the tide.— -2. A 
water-line (which see).— 3. In paper-mak- 
ing, any distinguishing device or devices 
inaelibly stamped in the substance of a 
sheet of paper during the process of manu- 
facture. They are produced by bending 
wires to the form of the required device, 
&c., and attaching them to the surface of 
the wire-cloth of tlie mould or machine. 
The water-marks used by tlie earlier paper- 
makers have given names to several of the 
present standard sizes of paper, as pot, fools- 
cap, crmvn, elephant, and post, the latter 
being so called from the device of a post- 
man^ horn as water-mark. 

Water-meadow (Wa't6r-me-d6), n. A mea- 
dow capable of being kept in a state of fer- 
tility by being overflowed with water at 
certain seasons from some adjoining fitreani. 
Water-measure (wft't6r-mezh-ur), n. a 
measure formerly in use for articles brought 
by water, as coals, oysters, <fec. The bushel 
used for this purpose was larger than the 
Winchester bushel by about three gallons. 
Water-melon (wg^t^r-mel-on), n. A plant 
and its fruit, the Onenmis CUrullus, or Cit- 
mlhis vulgaris, nat. order Cucurbltaceae. 
This plant requires a warm climate to bring 
it to perfection. It also requires a dry, 
sandy, warm soil, and will not grow well in 
any other. The fruit abounds with a sweet- 
ish liquor resembling water in colour, which 
is veiy refreshing, and the pulp is remark- 
ably rich and delicious. It forms the chief 
part of the meat and drink of the people of 
l^gypt for several months of the year, and 
is largely cultivated in India, China, Japan, 
America, and in short in must dry hot parts 
of the world for the sake of its Juice. 
Water-meter (wft'Msr-me-t^r), n. l. An in- 
strument that measures the quantity of 
water that passes through it, as a gas-meter 
measures gas. There are various kinds of 
contrivances for this purpose— 2. An instru- 
ment for determining the amount of water 
evaporated in a given time, as from a steam- 
boiler. 

Water -milfoil ( wg't^r-mil-foil ), n. 'The 
common name of three British perennial 
aquatic plants with crowded, often whorled, 
leaves, of the genus Myriophylluni, nat. 
order Halorageee. 

Water-mlU (wa't^r-mil), n. a mill whose 
machinery is moved by water. 

Water-mint (wg^t^r-mint), n. A plant, 
Mentha aguatica, which grows in wet 
grounds and ditches. 

water-mite (wg't6r-mU), n. One of the 
Hydrachnidee, a division of the Acarida. 
Water-mole (wg't^r-mOl), n. Same as Duck- 
bill (which see). 

Water-murrain (wg'ter-mur-an), n. A 
disease among cattle. 

Water-net (Wft't6r-net), n. A species of 
green-spored algee, nat. order Hydrodictyese 
and genus Hydrodictyon (H. utriculatmn), 
which has the appearance of a green net, 
composed of filaments inclosing pentagonal 
and hexagonal spaces. 

Water-newt (Wg'ter-niit), n. A name com- 
mon to two species of long-tailed batrachians 
of the genus Triton, T. punetatus and T. 
criitatus, from their frequenting ponds, 
ditches, Ac. See Newt. 

Water-nizie (Wg't6r-nlk-si), n. A water- 
spirit; an elf inhabiting the water. 

The shallowness of a water-nixie's soul may have 
a charm until she becomes didactic. George Hliot. 

Water-nut (Wg'ter-nut). n. one of the large 
edible seeds of plants of the genus Trapa ; 
a singhara-nut. See Tbapa. 
Water-nymph (wg'ter-nimf), n. See Naiad. 
Water-opoMum (wg'Wr-d-pos-sum), n. See 
Yapock. 


Water-ordeal (wa't6r-or-d6-al), n. An 
ancient form of trial to determine innocence 
or guilt by means of water. See Ordeal. 
Water-ousel, Water-ourel (w»'tdr-b-zl), n. 
A bird of the genus Cinclus, family Meru- 
lidae. See Dipper. 

Water-parenep (Wft'ter-pftrs-nep), n. See 
Skirret. 

Water-parting (wa't^r-pkrt-ing), n. Same 
as Watershed. 

Water-pepper (Wft't6r-pep-p6r), n. 1. The 
common name of a plant of the genus Poly- 
gonum {P. Uydropiper), common by sides of 
lakes and ditches in Britain, and acrid 
enough to be used as a vesicant.—^. Same 
as Water-wort. 

Water-pillar t (Wft't6r-pil-6r), n. A water- 
spout. 

Water-pimpernel (wft'Wr-pim-per-nei). n. 
A British aquatic plant, Samolus Valerandi, 
called also Brook-weed. See Samolus. 
Water-pipe (wa'tdr-plp), n. A pipe for the 
<!onveyance of water. See Pipe. 
Water-pitoher (wft't6r-pich-6r), n. 1. A 
pitcher for holding water.— 2. The popular 
name of plants of the order Sarraceniacese, 
of which Sarraeenia pupurea, or side-saddle 
flower, a plant inhabiting marshy places in 
North America, is the type. They have 
their name from the form of their leaves, 
which somewhat resemble that of pitchers 
or trumpets. 

Water-plant (wg'tdr-plant), n. A name com- 
mon to such plants as live entirely in water, 
or which require a preponderating quantity 
of water as the medium of their existence. 
All the species of the orders Nymphaeacese, 
CallitrichacesB, Ceratophyllaceae, Podoste- 
macese, Butomaceae, NaiadaceaD, Pistiaceae, 
Alismaceae are water-plants as well as the 
species of cryptogamic plants of the family 
Algae. 

Water-plantain (wa't^r-plan-tan), 11 . The 
common name of various species of British 
plants of the genus jMisma, nat order 
Alismaceae. One species, A. Plantago (great 
water-plantain), is a common wild plant in 
wet ditches and by river sides. 
Water-plate (wa'Wr-plat), n. a plate with 
a double bottom, fllled with hot water to 
keep food warm. 

This kind of dish above all, requires to be served 
up hot, or sent off in water -Piatt’s. Lamb. 

Water-poise (wa'ter-poiz), n. A hydro- 
meter or instrument for ascertaining the 
specifle gravity of different liquids. 
Water-pot (wa't6r-pot), n. l. a vessel for 
holding or conveying water; a watering-pot. 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots, 

Ay, and laying autuinn’s dust. Shak. 

2. A chamber-pot. 

Water-power (wa't6r-pou-6r), n. The power 
of water employed or capable of being em- 
ployed as a prime mover in machinery, 
water-pox (wa'tdr-poks), n. in pathol. 
varicella, a variety of chicken-pox, 
Water-prlvilege(wa't6r-priv-i-iej). n. i.The 
right to use running water to tui-n machin- 
ery. —2. A stream or body of water capable 
of being utilized in driving machinery. 
Waterproof (wa't6r-prbf). a. Impervious to 
water; so firm and compact as not to admit 
water; as, waterproof cloth, leather, or felt. 
Many solutions and compositions have been 
employed for the purpose of rendering cloth 
and other things water-proof, but caoutchouc 
or india-rubber has now nearly superseded 
all other agents for this purpose. 
Waterproof (wa't6r-prbf), n. Cloth ren- 
dered waterproof; an over-coat or other 
article of dress made of such cloth. 

And, moodily retired within caps and waterproofs, 
wc plashed onwards. IV. H. Russell. 

Waterproof ( Wg'tfer-prdf ), v. t. To render 
impervious to water, as cloth, leather, Ac. 
Wateiprooflng (Wft't6r-pr6f-ing), n. 1, The 
act of rendering impervious to water.— 
2. Any substance, as caoutchouc, a solution 
of soap and alum, or of isinglass with in- 
fusion of galls, for rendering cloth, leather, 
Ac., impervious or nearly impervious to 
water. 

Water-purple (wa't6r-pur-pi), n. [That is, 
water-jmrpTe. from its colour.] A species 
of Veronica (V. Beccabunga) found in moist 
places; brook-lime. [Scotch.] 

Cresses or water-purpie, and a bit oat-cake can 
serve the master for breakfast as weel as Caleb. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Water-purelane ( wg ' ter-pftrs-lan ), n. An 
annual plant of the genus Peplis, P. Por- 
tula. 

Water-quake (wg'tdr-kw&k), n. A violent 
disturbance of water produced by volcanic 


action, ‘ Violent wafer-gitafces.’ Hottand. 
Hare.] 

ater-qualm (wa'ter-kwkm), n. See 
Water-brash. 

Water-quintain t (wg'Wr-kwln-tan), n. A 
tilt on the water. Strutt 
Water-rabbit (Wft'Wr-rab-bit), n. An 
American variety of rabbit (Lepus aqua- 
turns), remarkable for swimming and diving 
in water. It is found chiefly in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Called also Swamp-hare. 
Water-radlen (wa'ter-rad-ish), n. A species 
of water-cress, Nasturtium amphibium. 
Water-rail (wa'Wr-ral), n. A bird of the 
genus Rallus; the H. aquaticus. See Bal- 
LUS. 

Water-ram (Wft't6r-ram), n. A machine for 
raising water, otherwise called the Hydrau- 
lic Ram. See under BAM. 

Water-rat (wa't^r-rat), n. A rodent animal 
of the genus Arvicola (A. amphibia) and 
family Muridw, which lives in the nanks 
of streams or lakes. Called also Water-vole. 
(See Vole.) The name water-rat is also 
given to the Tasmanian beaver -rat {Hy- 
dromis chrysogaster). See Beaver-RAT. 
Water-rate (wg'tfir-rat), n. A rate or tax 
for the supply of water. 

Water-ret (wa't6r-ret), v.t. To ret or rot 
in water, as hemp; to water-rot. 
Water-rioe (wa'tSr-rls), n. in hot. Indian 
rice, a grass of the genus Zizania {Z. aqua- 
tica). 

Water-rocket (wft't6r-rok-et), n. i. A plant 
of the genus Nasturtium, a species of water- 
cress. —2. A kind of firework to be dis- 
charged in the water. 

Watw-room (Wft't6r-r5m), n. The space iif 
a steam-boiler occupied by water, as dis- 
tinct from the steam -room or that which 
contains steam. 

Water-rot (wa't6r-rot), v. t. To rot by steep- 
ing in water; to water-ret; as, to water-rot 
hemp or flax. 

Water-rug t (wa't^r-rug), n. A species of 
dog. 

Hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and deniiwolves, arc dept 
All by the name of dogs. Skak. 

Water-Bail (wft't^r-sal), n. Naut. a small 
sail used in very light airs and smooth 
water under a studding-sail or driver-boom. 
Water-8allOW(wft't6r-8al-16),n. See W ATER- 
WILLOW. 

Water-sapphire (wft't^r-saf-fir), n. A pre- 
cious stone of an Intense blue colour and 
transparent, found in small rolled masses 
in Ceylon. It is a variety of iolite consist- 
ing of silica, alumina, magnesia, with a 
small proportion of protoxide of iron and a 
trace of manganese. Called also Sapphire 
d'eau. 

Waterscape fwa't^r-skap), n. [Water, and 
the -scape of lariducape.] In the fine, arts, 
a water or sea view as distinguished from 
a landscape; a seascape. [Bare.] 
Water-scorpion (W^'t^r-skor-pi-on), n. See 
Nepidjs. 

Watershed (wa't^r-shed), n. [ Water, and 
shed, a parting, line of division. See Shed, 
a parting.] An imaginary line or boundary 
which runs along the ridge of separation 
between adjacent seas, lakes, or river-ba- 
sins, and represents the limit from which 
water naturally flows in opposite directions. 
It generally follows the line of highest eleva- 
tion between the waters of whose basins it 
forms the drainage limit, but there are many 
exceptions to this rule. When a watershed 
casts its waters in more than two directions 
it is said to be quaquaversal. Called also 
Water-par tina. 

Water-shield (wa^t^r-shSld), n. A name 
common to aquatic plants of the order Hy- 
dropeltidee or Cabobombaceee, from the 
shield-shaped floating leaves. 

Water-shoot (Wft'tfer-shbt), n. l. A sprig or 
shoot from the root or stock of a tree. [Pro- 
vincial English.]— 2. A wooden trough for 
discliRi ging water from a building. OwUt 
Water-Shrew (Wft'ter-shrti), n. An insec- 
tivorous aquatic animal, the Sorex fodiens. 
Water-shutt (w^'t^r-shut), n. A well-cover. 

A large well-squared stone, which he would cut 
To serve his style, or for some water-shut. 

tv. Broivne, 

Water-Side (wg'Wr-sId), n. The brink of 
water; bank or margin of a river, stream, or 
lake; the sea-shore. 

Water-snaU (wa't^r-snkl), n. i. A name 
common to a group of gasteropodous mol- 
luscs inhabiting water.— 2.The Archimedean 
screw. [Bare.] 

Water-snake (wg'ter-sn&k), n. A snake 
that frequents the water; a name common 
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to the nimerous apecies of the family Hy- 
dridve. 

Water>8oak (wft'Wr-BCk), v.t To soak or 
fill the interstices of with water. 

Water -sodden (wa't6r-Bod-n), a. Soaked 
and softened in water. Tennyson. 

Water-soldier (Wft't6r-s61-j6r), n. A plant, 
Stratiotes aloidea. Called also Water-aloe, 
See STRATIOTES. 

Water-spaniel (wft't^r-spau-yel), n. The 
name given to two varieties of the dog 
called spaniel, viz. the large water-spaniel 
and the small water-spaniel. See Spaniel. 

Water-speedwell (wft'Wr-sp^d-wel). n. A 
plant of the genus Veronica, the K. rnari- 
tima. 

Water-spider (wa't6r-spl-d6r), n. A name 
common to the spiders constituting the 
family Natantes (which see). Called also 
Water-tick. 

Water-spout (wa'ter-spout), n. A remark- 
able meteorological phenomenon frequently 
observed at sea, and exactly analogous to 
the whirlwinds experienced on land. It 
occurs when opposite winds of different 
temperatures meet in the upper atmosphere, 
whereby a great amount of vapour is con- 
densed into a thick black cloud, to which a 
vortical motion is given. This vortical mo- 
tion causes it to take the form of a vast 
funnel, which, descending near the surface 
of the sea, draws up the water in its vortex, 
which joins in its whirling motion. The 
whole column, which after the junction ex- 
tends from the sea to the clouds, assumes 
a magnificent appearance, being of a light 
colour near its axis, but dark along the sides. 



Water-spout, 


When acted on by the wind the column 
assumes a position oblique to the horizon, 
but in calm weather it maintains its vertical 
position, while at the same time it is carried 
along the surface of the sea. Sometimes 
the upper and lower parts move with differ- 
ent velocities, causing the parts to separate 
from each other, often with a loud report. 
The whole of the vapour is at length ab- 
sorbed in the air, or it descends to the sea 
In a heavy shower of rain. .Sudden gusts of 
wind, from all points of tlio compass, are 
very common in the vicinity of water-spouts. 
What are sometimes called water-spouts on 
land are merely heavy falls of rain of a very 
local character, and may or may not be 
accompanied with whirling winds. Tiiey 
occur generally iluring thunder-storms, and 
differ only from severe hail-storms in point 
of temperature. 

Water-Bprlte (w^'t^r-sprlt), 71 . A sprite or 
spirit inhabiting the water. 

As if it dodged a ivater- sprite. 

It pluiigca, and tackea, and veered. Coleridge. 

Water-Btandlngt (Wft't6r-stand-ing),rt. Wet 
with water; perpetually filled with tears. 
‘An orphan’s water-standing eye.’ Shak. 
[Rare.] 

Water-Btaxwort (wft''t6r-8tar-wftrt), n. The 
common name of British plants of the genus 
Callitriche. See Starwort. 

Water-Btead (w^'t^r-sted), n. An old name 
for the bed of a river. Admiral Smyth. 

Water-supply (wft'ter-sup-pli), n. The 
amount of water supplied to a community 
lor drinking, culinary, detergent, and other 
purposes; as, the water mpply of a town. 

water- tabby (w^'t^r-tab-i), n. a waved 
silk stuff. See Tabby. 

Water-table (W8,'t6r-ta-bl), n. In arcA. a 
string-course moulding, or other projection, 
so placed as to throw off water from a build- 
ing. 

Water-tank (Wg^ter-tangk), n. A fixed cis- 
tern on shore, or a metal receiver on board 
ship, for holding water. Simmonds. 

Water-tap (wa't6r-tap), n. A tap or cock 
by which water may be drawn from any 
supply. 

Water-tatb (wa'tdr-tath), n. [Water, and 


Prov. tath, cow’s or sheep’s dung dropped 
on the pasture, hence the luxuriant grass 
mowing about such dung; loel. tath, dung, 
iatha, hay of a dunged field.] A species of 
coarse grass growing in wet grounds, and 
supposed to be injurious to sheep. [Provin- 
cial EngUsh.] 

Water - thermometer ( wa ' t6r-th6r-mom- 
et-6r), n. An instrument, in which water 
is substituted for mercury, for ascertaining 
the precise degree of temperature at which 
water attains its maximum density. This 
is at 39” 2 F. or 4* C., and from that point 
downwards to 32* F. or 0“ C. , or the freezing- 
point, it expands, and it also expands from 
the same point upwards to 212“ F. or 100“ C., 
or the boiling-point. See Water. 

Water -thier (wft't6r-thef), n. A pirate. 
Shak. 

Water-thyme (wa'tdr-tim), n. See Ana- 

OHARIS. 

Water-tick (Wft't6r-tik), n. Same as Water- 
spider. 

Water-tight (w^'t^r-tlt), a. So tight as to 
retain or not to admit water ; as, a vessel, 
tube, or joint is water-tight when it has that 
degree of closeness which prevents the pas- 
sage of water. 

Water-trefoU (wft't6r-tre-foil), n. a plant, 
Menyanthes tr%foliata. Called also Marsh- 
trefoil, Bog-bean or Buck-bean. See Mkny- 
ANTHES. 

Water -trunk (Wft'tAr-trungk), n. A deal 
cisteni lined with lead to hold water. Sirn- 
monds. 

Water-tupelO (wa-t6r-tu'pe-16), n. A large 
species of tupelo, Nyssa denticulata, grow- 
ing in swamps in the southern parts of the 
United States, the fruit of which is some- 
times used for a preserve. 

Water-tuyere (Wft't6r-twi-yar),n. In metal. 
a tuyere so constructed that cold water is 
made to flow in a continuous stream around 
a blast of air. Written also Water-twyer. 
Water-twist (wa't^r-twist), n. A kind <»f 
cotton twist: so called from being flrstnmde 
by the water-frame, the motive power of 
which was a water-wheel. 

Water-twyer (wa't6r-twi-6r),n. See Water- 
TUYERE. 

Water-vascular (wa't^r-vas-ku-l^r), a. In 
physiol, applied to a peculiar system of 
canals in the bodies of the members of the 
sub-kingdom Annuloida, by which water 
circulates through the system. 
Water-violet (wa-t6r-vi'6-let), n. A plant, 
Hotlonia valustris. See Fbather-foil. 
Water-vole (wa't^r-vol), n. A water-rat. 
See Volk. 

Water -wagtail (wa-Wr-wag'tal), n. See 
Wagtail. 

Water-way (wft't6r-wa), 71. 1 . That part of 
a river, arm of the sea. &c., through which 
vessels enter or depart; the fair-way. — 2. In 
ship building, a name given to the thick 
planks at the outside of the deck, wrought 
over the ends of the beams, and fitting 
against the inside of the top-timbers, to 
which, as well as to the ends of the beams, 
they are bolted, and thus form an important 
binding. Their inner edge is hollowed out 
to form a channel for water to run off the 
deck. In iron vessels the water-way assumes 
many different forms. 

Water -weak (Wft't6r-w6k), a. Weak as 
water; very feeble or weak. ‘ If lustie now, 
forthwith am trater-weaifc.’ Davies. 

Water- weed (Wft't6r-w6d), n. A common 
name for aciuatic wild plants generally, but 
specifically applied to Anacharis Alsiiias- 
trum, or water-thyme. See Anacharis. 
Water-Wbeel (Wft't6r-wh§l), n. In hydrau- 
lics, (a) a kind of wheel for raising water in 
large quantities, as the Persian wheel. See 
under Persian, (b) A wheel moved by 
water, and employed to turn machinery. 
There are four principal kinds of water- 
wheels, the overshot wheel, the undershot 
wheel, the breast-wheel, and the turbine. 
See these terms (c) The paddle-wheel of a 
steamer. 

Water-willow (wg'Wr-wll-lO), n. A plant 
of the genus Salix, the S. aguatica; called 
also Water-sallow. 

Water- Wlllg(wft't6r- wing), 71. A wall erected 
on the bank of a river, next to a bridge, to 
secure the foundations from the action of 
the current. 

Water-wltb (wa'tdr-with), n. [ With in this 
word=:7citA2/. See WiTHY.] A species of 
vine ( Vitis caribcea ) which grows in the 
West Indies in parched districts. It is so 
full of clear sap or water that, by cutting a 
piece 2 or 3 yards long, and merely holding 


the cut end to the mouth, a plentiful draught 
is obtained. 

Water-work ( Wft'tdr-Wfirk ), n, 1 . 1 Cloth 
painted with water-coloar,Bize, or distemper, 
former^ sometimes used for hangings in- 
stead of tapestry, and for tents. 

For thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the Ger- 
man hunting in water-work. Is worth a thousand of 
these bed-hangings, and these fly-bitten tapestries. 

The king for himself had a house of timber, See., 
and for his other lodgings, he had great and goodlie 
tents of blew garnished with yellow and 

white. Holinshtd, 

2. Ornamental wall-painting in distemper. 
Weale,—Z. pi. (a) A term commonly applied 
to the aggregate of constructions and appli- 
ances for the collection, preservation, and 
distribution of water for domestic pur- 
poses, for the working of machinery, or the 
like, for the use of communities, {b) The 
structure or structures in which a spout, 
jet, or shower of water is produced ; an or- 
namental fountain or fountains; also, an 
exhibition or exhibitions of the play of foun- 
tains. Bp, Wilkins. 

Water-worm (Wft't6r-w6nn), n. The popu- 
lar name for one of the !Nalidid(c. 

Water- worn (wft't6r-wdm), a. Worn by the 
action of water; especially, smoothed by 
the force or action of running water or 
water in motion; as, water-worn pebbles. 
Waterwort (wa't6r-w6rt), n. The common 
name of two British species of aquatic plants 
of the genus Elatine. See Elatinb. 
Water-wraltb (Wft't6r-rath), n. A supposed 
water-spirit, whose appearance prognosti- 
cates death or woe to the person seeing it. 

By this the storm prew loud apace, 

The waler-wraUH was shrieking. Campbell. 

Watery (wft't6r-l), a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
water. 

The watery soA 

Roll’d from a silver urn his crystal nood. Dryden. 

2. Resembling water; thin or transparent, 
as a liquid; as, watery humours. ‘The oily 
and watery paris of the aliment.’ Arbuth- 
7iot.—Z. Consisting of water. ’From your 
watery graye.' Shak. ‘The waiery plain.’ 
Byron. ‘ Chasms and watery depths. ’ Cole- 
ridge.--t. Abounding in, filled with, or con- 
taining water; wet; moist. ‘The chaste 
I teams of the watery moon.’ Shak. ‘Her 
watery eyes.’ Beau, de FI. 

We'll use this unwholesome humidity, this gross 
ivaiery puitipion. Snak. 

5. 'rasteless ; insipid ; vapid ; spiritless ; as, 
watery turnips. -6. t Having a longing de- 
sire; vehemently desiring; watering. 

What will it be. 

When that the watery palate ta.stes indeed 

Love’s thrice repured nectar? Shak, 

7. In her. a terra sometimes used for Und& 
or Wavy. — Watery fusion, in cAera. the fusion 
or dissolution of a soluble salt containing 
water of crystallization in its own water on 
being exposed to heat. 

Water-yam (wa't6r-yam), 71. a Madagascar 
plant, the lattice-leaf or lace-leaf (Ouvirari- 
dra fenestralis), which grows in running 
streams. It has a root-stock about 6 or 9 
inches long and about the thickness of a 
man’s thumb, which is farinaceous and used 
for food. See Lattiob-leap. 

Wattle (wot'l), n. [A. Sax. wcetel, watul, a 
wattle, a hurdle, a covering, a tile, a dim. 
form akin to withe, withy (which see). ‘The 
original sense is something twined or woven 
together ; hence it came to mean a hurdle * 
woven with twigs, or a bag of woven stuff; 
hence the baggy flesh on a bird’s neck.’ 
Skeat ] 1. A hurdle made of interwoven 
rods or wands — 2. A rod laid on a roof to 
support the thatch. Simmo7ids. — 8. The 
fleshy lobe that grows under the throat of 
the d^omestic fowl, or any appendage of the 
like kind, as an excrescence about the mouth 
of some fishes.— 4. A name given to various 
Australian and New Zealand species of 
acacia, which yield gummy and astringent 
matters, and whose bark is therefore some- 
times imported for tanning. A. 7nolliHsima 
is called silver wattle; A. ajinis, black wat- 
tle. 

Wattle (wot'l), v.t. pret. & pp. wattled; ppr. 
wattling. 1. To bind with twigs.— 2. To twist 
or interweave; to interlace; to plat; to form 
a kind of net- work with flexible branches; 
as, to wattle a hedge. —8. To form by plat- 
ting twigs. ‘The folded flocks penn’d in 
their wattled cotes.’ Milton. ‘The thick- 
fleeced sheep from wattled folds. ’ Byron. 
Wattle-bark (wot'l-bark), 71 . a bark used 
for tanning, obtained from several species 
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of Mimosa growing in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Wattl«*l>lrd (wotl-b^rd), n. 1. An Austra- 
lian bird {AnthoohfBra earunoulata) belong- 
ing to the Melophagidie or honey-eaters, 
and so named from the large reddish wattles 
on its neck. It is about the size of a mag- 
pie, is of bold, active habits, has a loud dis- 
agreeable note, and lives on the honey and 
insects it obtains from the Banksias.— 2. The 
brush-turkey. 

WattlfMi (wot'ld). a. Furnished with wattles, 
as a cock or turkey. — and combed, 
in her. said of a cock when the gills and 
comb are borne of a different tincture from 
that of the body. 

Wattl0~turlray (wot'l-Wr-ki), n. Same as 
Brush-turkey. 

Wattling (wot'ling), n. The act of platting 
or interweaving wattles together ; also, the 
framework thus formed. 

Wauoh, Waugh (Wft6h). a. [Akin to D. walg, 
loathing, toalgen, to loathe ; comp. A. Sax. 
wealg, Icel. valgr, lukewarm ] Unpleasant 
to the taste or smell; nauseous; bad; worth- 
less. [Scotch.) 

Waucht. Waught (waeht), n. [Modified 
from older qnaght, a form of quaff. ] A large 
draught of any liquid. [Scotch.] 

Wauff (wkf), a. See Waff. 

Wautaife ( wftk'rif ), a. Wakeful. Bums. 
[Scotch. ] 

Waul (wfd)» v.i. To cry as a cat ; to squall. 
‘The helpless infant, coming wauling and 
crying into the world.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Waur (war), a. Worse. ‘ Murder and tvaur 
than murder.’ Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Waur (wgr), v.t. To overcome; to worat. 
[Scotch.] 

Wave (wav), n. [O.E. wawe, from A. Sax. 
woeg, a wave, a word perhaps allied to the 
verb to u>ag ; Icel. vdgr, G. wage, D. vove, 
a wave ; the form of the word in English 
has been modified by the verb to wave, so 
that UHive the noun may be regarded as a 
kind of hybrid word. See Wave, v. i. ] 1. An 
undulation, swell, or ridge on the surface 
of water or other liquid resulting from the 
oscillatoiy motion of its component pai'- 
ticles, when disturbed from their position of 
rest by any force ; especially, the rolling 
swell produced on the surface of the sea or 
other large body of water by the action of 
the wind ; a billow ; a surge. When the 
surface of a liquid is pressed down at any 
art, the adjoining parts rise, but sink ^ain 
y the action of gravity; and acquiring a 
momentum proportionate to the mass and 
height, descend below the original level, 
displacing other pai-ts near them, which rise 
and sink in a similar manner. The result 
is a reciprocating motion, the particles to 
which the primitive impulse was communi- 
cated being alternately the lowest and the 
highest, forming the series of ridges and 
hollows called waven. Where the depth of 
the liquid is invariable over its extent, or 
sufficient to allow the oscillations to proceed 
unimpeded, no progressive motion takes 
place, each ridge or column being kept in 
its place by the pressure of the adjacent 
columns. Should, however, free oscillation 
be prevented, as by the shelving of the shore, 
the columns in the deep water are not bal- 
anced by those in the shallower parts, and 
they thus acquire a progressive motion 
towards the latter, or take the form of 
breakers, hence the waves always roll in a 
direction towards the shore, no matter from 
what point the wind may blow. When waves 
are produced by the disturbance of a small 
quantity of the li(iuid, as when a pebble is 
thrown into a pool, they appear to advance 
from the disturbed point in widening con- 
centric circles, the height of the wave de- 
creasing gradually as it recedes from the 
centre : but there is no progressive motion 
of the liquid itself, as is shown by any body 
floating on its surface. The whole seems to 
roll onwards, but, in reality, each particle 
of water only oscillates with a vertical ascent 
and descent. The height of the wave de- 
pends in a fpreat measure on the depth of the 
water in which it is produced. The waves of 
the ocean have been known in some instances 
to have reached a height of 43 feet, measured 
from the trough to the crest. The horizontal 

S ressure of a strong Atlantic wave, as tested 
y Stephenson’s marine dynamometer, has 
been recorded as high as 8 tons to the square 
foot. It is a matter of common observation 
that a wave of much greater dimension than 
^others occurs at certain intervals, rolling 
/much higher on the shore than those im- 


mediately preceding or following it, or 
breaking with immense force over the decks 
of vessels on the open sea. This is caused 
when several coexisting series of waves 
moving with different velocities meet, and 
the crests of two or three of them become 
superimposed upon each other. Several 
series of waves moving in different direc- 
tions may also coexist without destroying 
each other, giving rise to the chopping seas 
or cross swells so troublesome to marmers. 
The le?igth of a wave is equal to the space 
between the most elevated points of two 
adjoining waves, or between tlie lowest 
points of two adjoining hollows. A wave is 
said to have passed through its length when 
its elevated part has arrived at the place 
where the elevated part of the next wave 
stood before ; or, the situation of two con- 
tiguous waves being given, when one of these 
has arrived at the place of the other; and 
the time which is employed in this transi- 
tion is called the time of a wave’s motion or 
the time of an undulation. The velocity of 
a wave is the rate at which the points of 
greatest elevation or d^ression seem to 
change their places. — Tidal wave. See 
'ITde-wave.— 2, In physics, a vibration pro- 
pagated from one set of particles of on 
elastic medium to the adjoining set, and so 
on; sometimes, but not always, accompanied 
with a small permanent displacement of 
such particles. The theory of the motion 
of waves is of great imimrtance in physical 
science; since, not only is it connected with 
the phenomena of the waves of the ocean 
ordinarily produced by the wind, tl^ tidal 
wave, Ac., it has also a close relation to the 
phenomena of undulating musical strings, 
the undulations in solids, as in earthquaDko 
waves, <fec., while we know that sounds in 
air are propagated as waves, and that even 
light is now generally held to be a form of 
wave-motion. See Sound, Light, Undu- 
LATORY. -3. Water. [Poetical.] 

Build a ship to save thee from the flood, 
ru furnish thee with fresh iiutvr, bread and wine. 

Chapman, 

Deep drank Lord Manniun of the 7vave. 

Sir If'. Scott 

4. Anything resembling a wave in character 
or appearance; as, (a) one of a series of un- 
dulating inequalities on a surface; a swell- 
ing outline; an undulation. *The bounte- 
ous wave of such a breast. ’ Tennyson. ‘ The 
thousand troves of wheat.’ Tennyson, (b) 
That which advances and recedes, rises 
and falls, comes and goes, or Increases and 
diminishes with some degree or regular 
recurrence like a wave. ‘Old recurring 
waves of prejudice;’ ‘the holy organ roll- 
ing waves of sound;’ 'waves of shadow.’ 
Tennyson, (c) The undulating lino or streak 
of lustre on cloth watered and calendered. 
6. A waving or undulating motion; a signal 
made by waving the hand, a flag, or the 
like. 

Wave (wav), v.t. pret. <fe pp. waved; ppr. 
waving. [O.E. waven, to wave in the wind; 
A. Sax. wafian, which seems to have been 
used rather in sense of waver or hesitate 
through astonishment than in physical sense; 
allied to Icel. veifa, to wave, to vibrate, 
vajl, doubt, uncertainty, vaj'ra. to hover 
about; O.G. waben, to fluctuate. Waver is 
a derivative form. ] 1. To move loosely one 
way and the other; to fluctuate; to float or 
flutter; to undulate. ‘ Even as the waving 
sedges play with wind. ’ Shak. 

Sound trumpets ! let our bloody colours 7va7>e t 
.Shah. 

Nor -waves the cypress in the pnlace walk. 

Tennyson. 

2. To be moved as a signal; to beck«)n. 

A bloody .vrtn It is, . . . and now 

It waves unto us. B. yonson. 

3. t 'To be in an unsettled state; to waver; to 
fluctuate; to hesitate. 

He waved indiflferently ‘twist doing them neither 
good nor harm. Shah. 

Wave (wiiv), v.t. 1. To move one way and 
the other; to brandish; as, to wave the hand; 
t<) wave a sword. 

Hneas, hastening waved his fatal sword 

High o’er his head. Dryden. 

2. To raise into inequalities of surface. 

‘ Homs whelked and waved like th’ enraged 
sea.’ Shak.—S.t To waft; to remove any- 
thing floating. Sir T. Browne.—i. To draw 
the attention of, or to direct, by a waving 
nuHion; to signal to by waving the hand or 
the like; to beckon. 

Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground. Shak. 


6. To signify or command by a waving mo- 
tion; to indicate by a wave of the hand, 
&Q . ; to give a waving s^al tor. * She 
spoke, and bowing, waved msmissal.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Wave(w&v), v.t. Same as Waive in its va- 
rious senses; as, (a) to cast away; to reject. 
(f>) To relinquish, as a right or claim, (c) To 
depart from, abandon, or quit. 

Wave,t pret. of weave. Wove. Chaucer. 
Wave-bome (wav'bdm), a. Borne or car- 
ried on or by the waves. 

Wave<l(w&vd),a. 1. In her. the same as Wavy 
or V’ncU.—2. variegated in lustre; as, waved 
silk.— 8. In bot. undate.— 4. In entom. ap- 
plied to insects when the margin of the 
body is marked with a sucoession of arched 
segments or incisions. 

Wave-length (w&v'length), n. The distance 
between me crests of two adjacent waves 
or between the lowest parts of the depres- 
sions on each side of a wave. See Wave. 
WaveleSB (wavUes), a. Free from waves; 
not waving; undisturbed; unagituted; still; 
as, the waveless sea. ‘ Smoother than this 
waveless spring.’ Peele. 

The bannered blazonry hung -waveless as a pall. 

R. H. Barham. 

Wavelet (wavlet),n. A small wave; a ripple 
on water. 

In a million wavelets tipped with gold 
Leapt the soft pulses of the sunlit sea. 

Sir H. Taylor. 

WavelUte (wa'vel-It), n. [From Dr. Wavel, 
the discoverer.] A mineral, a phosphate 
of aluminium, commonly found in crystals, 
which usually adhere and radiate, forming 
hemispherical or globular concretions from 
a very small size to 1 inch in diameter. 
The form of the crystal is usually that of a 
rhombic prism with dihedral terminations. 
It occurs at Barnstaple in Devonshire, in 
Cornwall, near Cork in Ireland, in Germany, 
Brazil, &c. It has also been called Hydrar- 
gillite. 

Wave-loaf (wavldf), n. A loaf for a wave- 
offering. 

Wave-motion (wav'mfi-shon), n. Motion in 
curves alternately concave and convex like 
that of the waves of the sea; undulatory 
motion. See Wave, 2. 

Wave-offering (wav'of-f6r-ing). n. In the 
Jewish ceremonial worship, an offering made 
with waving towards the four cardinal points. 
Ex. xxix. ‘2C, 27. 

Waver (wa'v6r), v.i. [A freq. corresponding 
to the verb to wave, to fluctuate -- Icel. vaj'ra, 
to hover. (See Wave.) Akin to O.G. wa- 
heren, to move to and fro; D. weijele.n, to 
I totter, to hesitate.] 1. To play or move to 
and fro ; to move one way and the other; 
to flutter. ‘Baners and penons waveryng 
with the wynde.’ Berners. 

From the high tree the blossom wavering^ fell. 

Tennyson. 

2. To be unsettled in opinion; to be unde- 
termined ; to fluctuate; to vacillate; as, to 
waver in opinion; to waver in faith. Shak. 

Let us hold fa.st the profession of onr faith without 
wavering. Heb. x. 23 . 

3. To be in danger of falling or failing; to 
totter; to reel. 

Like the day of doom It seemed to her quavering 
senses. Long/eUenv. 

Waver t (wa'v6r), n. [Probably from wave, 
V. i. ] A sapling or young timber tree. Evelyn. 
Waverer (wa'v6r-6r), n. One who wavers; 
one who is unsettled in doctrine, faith, or 
opinion. Shak. 

Waverlngly (wa'v6r-ing-li), adv. In a wa- 
vering, doubtful, fluctuating manner. 
WaverinmesB (w&'v^r-ing-nes), n. state or 
qualitym being wavering. 

Waveson (wav'son), n. [Perhaps connected 
with waive, waij, rather than wave.] A 
name given to goods which after shipwreck 
appear floating on the sea. 

Wave-worn (wav'wOm), a. Worn by the 
waves. ‘ The shore that o’er his wave-worn 
basis bow’d.’ Shak. 

WavineSB (w&'vi-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being wavy or undulating. 

Wavy (w&'vi), a. 1. Eising or swelling in 
waves; full of waves. 

Thirtie hoUow-bottom'd barkes divide the wavie 
seas. Chapman. 

2. Showing undulations or fluctuations of 
any kind; undulating. 

Let her glad valleys smile with wavy corn. Prior 
Swanns of minnows show their little heads 
Staying their wavy bodies 'gainst the streams. 

Keats. 

8. In hot. undulating on the border or on 
the surface.— 4. In her. same as UndA (which 
see). 
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WaWAt Wawt (Wft), n. A wave. Spe%\wr. 
WawltCwftl). D.i. To cry. See Waul. 
WaWl, waiu (wftl), v.i, [Perhaps akin to 
A. Sax, wealvnan, to roll, E, to ivallow, or 
to waU in wall-eyed.] To look wildly; to 
roll the eyes. [Scotch.] 

He 7 vawls on me with his grey een, like a wild cat. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

WaWlie (wftli), a. Same as Waly. 

Wax (waks), n. [A. Sax. weax, G. waehe, 
Icel. and 8w, vaa5, Dan. vox, D, vae; cog. 
Pol. vosk, Eus. voska, Lith. ivaszkas—wax. 
Comp. L. tnsctim, G. ixos (fixoti), mistletoe, 
birdlime. ] 1. A thick, viscid, tenacious sub- 
stance, excreted by bees from their bodies, 
and employed in the construction of their 
cells; usually called Bees' -wax. Its native 
colour is yellow, and it has a peculiar smell 
resembling honey, which is derived from 
the honey deposited in the cells. When 
bleached and freed from impurities, wax is 
white, brittle, and translucent in thin seg- 
ments; it has neither taste nor smell; it has 
a specific gravity of from 0’960 to 0*966. It 
melts at 168” and softens at 86”, becoming 
so plastic that it may be moulded by the 
hand into any form. It is a mixture of three 
substances, called respectively myricin, cer- 
otic acid, and cerolein, in very variable pro- 
portions. These substances are themselves 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Wax is extensively employed both in its 
original and bleached state; in the latter 
state it is used fur candles, and in numerous 
cerates, ointments, and plasters. It is also 
used in forming figures or images, busts, <^c. , 
in the preparation of anatomical models, 
in the preparation of artificial fruit, flowei-s, 
<&c. In statuary it is used in making models 
for the metal cast. — 2. Any substance re- 
sembling wax in appearance, consistence, 
plasticity, or other properties; as, (ala vege- 
table product which may he regarded jis a 
concrete fixed oil; the principal varieties 
being Chinese wax, cow-tree wax, Cuba wax, 
and Japan wax. It may be obtained from 
the pollen of many flowers, and it forms a 
part of the green fecula of many plants, 
particularly of tiie cabbage. It appears as 
a varnish upon the fruit and the upper 
surface of the leaves of many trees, as in 
the wax-palm and wax-myrtle. Called also 
Vegetable Wax. (b) A mineral product, one 
of certain fossil hydrocarbons which occur 
in small quantities generally in the carbon- 
iferous formation; called more fully Mineral 
Wax. The most familiarly known variety 
is ozocerite (which see), (c) A thick ten- 
acious substance excreted in tlie ear; ear- 
wax. (d) A substance found on the hinder 
legs of bees, derived from the pollen of 
flowers. This was long supposed to be the 
substance from which bees elaborated the 
wax for their cells, but this notion is now 
found to be en'oneous. The pollen collected 
by bees serves for the nourishment of their 
larvte. (e) A substance used in sealing let- 
ters. See Sealing-wax. (/) A thick resinous 
substance used by shoemakers for rubbing 
their thread. 

Wax (waks), V. t. To smear or rub with wax; 
to apply wax to ; to treat with wax ; as, to 
ivax a thread or a table. 

Wax (waks), v.i. pret. waxed; pp. waxed or 
ivaxen (the latter perhaps now only poeti- 
cal). (A. Sax. weaxan, to grow, to be- 
come; Icel. vaxa, Dan. veexe, Sw. vdxa, G. 
wachsen, D wassen, to wax; allied to L. 
attgeo, Skr. vakshdini, to increase, to wax; 
from a root seen also in L. vigor, E. vigour, 
vegetable, &c.] 1. To increase in size; to 
grow; to become larger; as. the waxing and 
the waning moon. ‘ Waxed like a sea. Shak. 

Thou shall wax and he shall dwindle Teuny-rott. 

z. To pass from one state to another; to 
become; as, to wax strong; to wax warm or 
cold ; to wax feeble; to wax old. ‘ Waxen 
deaf.’ Shak. • Waxing pa.lv ior r&se * Fair- 
fax. 

Where youne Adonis oft reposes, 

Waxins; well of his deep wound Milton. 

—Waxing kernels, wax kernels, a popular 
name for small tumours caused by enlarge- 
ment of the lymphatic glands, especially of 
children, from their being supposed to be 
associated with the growing or waxing of 
the body. . , 

Wax (waks), n. A rage ; a passion. She s 
in a terrible waaj. ’ H. Kingsley. [Slang.] 
Wax-tMLBket (waks'bas-ket). n. A fancy 
basket made of or coated with wax. Sirn- 
monds. 

Wax-bill (waks'bil), n. A smaU finch, genus 


Estrilda, so called from its beak being red 
like wax. It is often kept in cages. 

Wax -candle (waks-kan^dlX n. A candle 
made of wax. 

Wax -chandler (waks'chand-ier), n. A 
maker or seller of wax-candles. 

Wax-cloth (waks'kloth), n. A popular but 
erroneous name for Floor-cloth (which see). 

Wax-doll (waks'dol), n. A child’s doll made 
or partly made of wax. 

Waxev (wak'su), a. 1 Made of wax; as, 
waxen cells. — 2. Eesembling wax ; soft as 
wax. 

Men have marble, women waxen hearts. ShaJb. 

3. Covered with wax; as, a waxen tablet. 

Waxen (wak'sn), old or poetical pp. of 
wax, to grow. Gen. xix. 13. 

Wax-end, Waxed -end (waks'end, wakst'- 
end), n. A thread pointed with a bristle, 
and covered with rosin (shoemakers’ wax), 
used in sewing boots and shoes. 

Wax-flower (waks'flou-er), n. l. a flower 
made of bees’-wax.— 2. A plant of the genus 
Olusia, C. insignis. See Clusia. 

WaxlneBS (wak'si-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being waxy. 

wax-lneect (waks'in-sekt), n. A name 
given to several insects other than the bee 
which produce wax. The most important 
is a small white insect (Coccus sinensis or 
C. Pela), a native of China, closely allied to 
the cochine^ insect, and which deposits its 
wax as a coating resembling hoar-frost on 
the branches of certain plants, particularly 
on those of a variety of sumach. The wax, 
known as Chinese wax or pela, is collected 
from the plants, melted, and strained, and 
is then made into a very fine kind of candles 
which are used by only the higher classes in 
China. It has been Imported into England 
for candle manufacture, but is far too ex- 
pensive for general use. 

Wax-light (waksllt), n. A taper made of 
wax. Milman. 

Waz-modelUng (waks-mod'el-lng), n. The 
nrt of forming models and figures in wax. 
Otherwise termed the Ceroplastic Art 

Wax-moth (wak8'moth),n. A popular name 
given to various species of moths of the 
genera Ptychopoda, Emmelesia, Cabeni, (fee. 

Wax-myilde (waks'mSr-tl), n. Myriea cer- 
(fera, or candlebeiTy-tree See Candle- 
berry-trek and Myricaceas. 

Wax-palntlng (waks'pant-ing), n. En- 
caustic painting. See Encaustic. 

Wax-palm ( waks'pam), n. A species of palm , 
the Ceroxylon andicola, found in South Ame- 
rica. It is a native of the Andes, and is 
found chiefly between 4” and 6" of north 
latitude, at an elevation of about 6000 feet 
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abov3 the sea-level, among rugged preci- 
pices. Jt grows to the height or 180 feet. 
The trunk is marked by rings, caused by the 
falling off of the leaves, which are 18 to 20 
feet long, and is covered with a thick secre- 
tion. consisting of two-thirds resin and one- 
third wax. This substance is also exuded 
from the leaves, is whitish, almost inodorous, 
except when heated, when it gives out a res- 
inous odour. In the region in which it grows 


the wax, usually mixed with bees'-wkx and 
tallow, is made into candles. The only other 
palm which exudes wax, and that in a sort 
of scales from the palmate leaves, is the Car- 
nauba palm, found plentifully in Brazil. 

Wax-jMiper (waks'pa-p^ir), n. A kind of 
paper prepared by spreading over its surface 
a coating made of white wax, turpentine, and 
spermaceti. 

Wax-red (waks'red), a. Of a bright-red col- 
our, resembling that of sealing-wax. ‘ Wax- 
red lips.’ Shah. 

Wax-BOOt t (waks'skot), n. A duty anciently 
paid twice a year towards the charge of wax- 
oandles in churches. 

Wax-tree (waks'trfi), n. A name common 
to plants of the genus Visraia ^hich see). 

Wax- wing (waks' wing), n. The common 
name of the species of dentirostral birds of 
the genus Ampelis. They are so named be- 
cause most of them have small, oval, homy 
appendages on the secondaries of the wings 
of the colour of red sealing-wax. Only three 
species have been recorded, viz. the Bohe- 
mian wax- wing or chatterer (A. garrula), a 
migratory birdi which has a wide geographi- 
cal range, the American wax-wing or cedar- 
bird (A. carolinensis), which is confined to 
North America, and the red-winged chat- 
terer or Japanese wax- wing (A. phtniwp- 
tera), an Asiatic bird. 

Wax-work ( waks' w6rk), n. 1. W ork In wax ; 
especially, figures formed of wax in imita- 
tion of real beings; also, anatomical prepara- 
tions in wax, preparations in wax of fruit, 
flowers, (fee.— 2. A place where a collection 
of such figures is exhibited. —3. A woody 
plant of the genus Celastrus (C. scandena), 
nat. order Celastraceee, found by the sides 
of streams and in thickets. Its opening, 
orange-coloured pods, displaying the scarlet 
covering of the seeds, have a fine effect in 
autumn. 

Wax-worker (waks'w6rk-6r), ?i. i. One 
who works in wax; a maker of wax-work.— 
2. A hee which makes wax. 

Waxy (wak'si), a. 1. Resembling wax in ap- 
pearance, softness, plasticity, impressibility, 
adhesiveness, or other properties; hence, 
yielding ; pliable ; impressionable ; soft. 

‘ That the softer, waxy part of you may re- 
ceive some impression from this discourse.’ 
Barnrnond.—2. Made of wax; abounding in 
w&x. — Waxy degeneration. Same as Amy- 
loid Degeneration. 

Way (wa), n. [0. E. wai, wei, wey, from 
A. Sax. weg, a way, road, passage ; Dan. vei, 
Sw. viig, Icel. vegr, D. and G. weg, Goth. 
vigs, way; from a root meaning to move, to 
go, to take, to carry; seen also in E. wagon, 
wain, L. via, a way (in viaduct), veho, to 
carry, whence vehiculum, a vehicle, velum, 
a sail (E. veil), vehemens, vehement, (fee. 
Hence always, away, (fee.] 1. A track or 
path along or over which one passes, pro- 
gresses, or journeys; a place for passing; a 
patli, route, road, street, or passage of any 
kind. 

The why is as plain as way to |)nrish church. Shak. 

The season and luayA were very iniproper for his 
majesty's forces to inarch so jjreat a distance. 

Hvelyn. 

2. Length of space; distance. ‘A good way 
on before. ' Tennyson. 

Thy servant will go a little way over Jordan, 

I Sam. xix. 36. 

3 A going, moving, or passing from one place 
to another; progression; transit; journey. 

The Lord . . will send his angel with thee, and 
prosper thy way. Gen. xxiv. 40. 

4. Path or course in life. 

The way of transgressors is hard. Prov xiii. 15. 

6. Direction of motion, progress, or travel; 
course; relative position or motion to or 
from a certain point ; tendency of action. 

‘ This imy the coverlets, another way the 
sheets. ’ Shak. ‘Now* sways it this way, . . . 
now sways it that way.' Shak. ‘Which 
way looks he?’ Shak. ‘Turn thy edged 
sword another way.' Shak. —6. Means by 
whith anything is reached, attained, or ac- 
complished; proceeding; course; scheme; 
device; plan. 

By noVile roays we conquest will prepare ; 

First offer peace, and that refused, make war. 

Dryden. 

7. Method or manner of proceeding; mode; 
fashion ; style ; as, the wrong or the right 
way of doing something. 

I will one way or other make you amends. Shak. 
God hath so many times and luays spoken to men. 
Hooker. 

His way of expressing and applying them, not his 
invention of ilicni, is what wc admire. AeMison. 
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8. Usual mode of acting or behaving; mode 
of dealing; method of life or action; regular 
or habitual course or scheme of life ; as, a 
pei'son of peculiar ways. 

All flesh had corrupted his zuay upon the earth. 

Gen. vi. 12. 

0. Resolved plan or mode of action or con- 
duct; course approved of as one’s own. 

He was of an hljfh mind, and loved his own will and 
his ivay as one that revered Inmself and would reign 
indeed. Bacptt. 

If I had my zuay 

He had mewed in flames at home. B. yonson. 

10. Sphere of observation. 

The general officers and tlie public ministers that 
fell in my way were generally subject to the gout. 

Sir ff '. Temple. 

11. Naut. (a) progress or motion through 
the water ; as, a vessel is luider way when 
she begins her motion, she gatliers way 
when she increases her rate of sailing, and 
loses way wJien the rate is diminished, 
(h) pi. The timbers on which a ship is 
launched. (c)pl. Skids on which heavy pack- 
ages are raised or lowered. —12. Way and 
ways are used in certain phrases in the 
sense of tmse; as, he is no toays a match 
for his opponent. 

’Tis no way the interest even of the priesthood. Pope. 

— To o(nne one's way or ways, to come 
along, to come on : a phrase often en- 
couragingly used when asking or inviting 
one to approach or accompany the speaker. 
[Colloq. ] 

Come your waits (saieth he), for now are all things 
in a readincssc. Udall. 

You must be watched ere you be made tame, must 
you? Come your ways, come your ways. ShaJt. 

—To give loay (a), to break or fall, as under 

S ressure or a strain; as, the floor gave way 
eneath our feet; the ice gave way beneath 
the skaters; the rope gave way and the boat 
drifted. (6) 'To make room for passing; to 
suffer to pass; hence, to give free scope; to 
recede ; to yield ; to submit ; not to resist 
or hinder. 

Open your gates and ^'ve the victors way. ShaJb. 
Small to greater matters musti.’-j't'f 7 oay. ShaJt. 
The senate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the 
people, thought it their wisest course also to i*ive 
way to the time. Sw^t, 

—To go one's loay or ways, to take one’s 
departure; to set out; to depart; to be off. 

He declared to his friend that he was never guilty 
in the murdering of the man; and so he went his 
ways. Latimer. 

The phrase, when addressed to others, 
sometimes implies reproach = be off! be- 
gone I 

Go thy ivays ! I 'gin to be aweary of thee. Shak. 
Sometimes, however, it is used as a term of 
exhortation or applause = well, take your 
own course. 

Petruchio, },^o thy ways, the field is won. Shak. 

— To go the ivay of all the earth, to die. 
1 lU. ii. i.—To lead the way, to be the first 
or most advanced in a march, procession, 

{ >rogres8, or the like ; to act the part of a 
eader, guide, &c. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to better worlds, and led the way. Goldsmith. 

—To make way, (a) to give room for passing; 
to open a clear passage; to stand aside; to 
move so as to suit the convenience of an- 
other; to give place. ’ 3fake way there for 
the princes.’ Shak. (b) To open a path 
through obstacles; to overcome all resist- 
ance, hiuderance, or difficulties; to pene- 
trate. 

With this little arm and this good sword 
I have fnade my loay through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. Shak, 

Then her false voice made way broken with sobs, 
Tennyson. 

—To make one’s way, to find and keep a 
successful career; to advance successfully; 
to advance in life by one's own exertions. 

The boy was to know his father's circumstances, 
and that he was to make his way by his own in- 
dustry spectator. 

—To take one’s way, (a) to set out; to go. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. Milton. 

(b) To follow one’s own settled plan, course, 
opinion, inclination, or fancy. 

Doctor, your service for this time is ended ; 

Take your own way. Shak. 

—By the way, (a) in the course of the journey, 
passage, or the like; on the road. 

See that ye fall not out ly the way. Gen. xlv. 24. 

(fr) In passing; without necessary connec- 
tion with the main subject or purpose; 
parenthetically. 

Note, f>y the way, that unity of continuance is 
easier to procure than unity of species. Bacon. 


—By way qf, as for the purpose of; as being; 
to serve as or in lieu of; as, he got a pension 
by way of recompense. — /n the way. In a 

f iosition or of suon a nature as to obstruct, 
mpede, hinder, or prevent; as, that med- 
dling fellow is always in the way; there are 
some difficulties in the way - her long train 
is always in the way.— In the way qf, bo as 
to meet or fall in with; in a favourable 
position for doing or getting; as, I can put 
you in the tvay of a good piece of business. 
—In thefarnuy way, with child; pregnant. 
[Colloq.]— 0« the way, in going or travel- 
ling along ; hence, in a progressive state ; 
advancing towards completion or accom- 
plishment. 

Our wishes on the way 

May prove effects. Shak. 

— Out of the way, (a) not in the proper 
course; in such a position or condition as 
to pass or miss one’s object; in such a 
place or state as to he hindered, impeded, 
incommoded, or prevented ; away from the 
mark; aside; astray. 

We are quite out of the rvay when we think that 
things contain within themselves the qualities that 
appear to us in them. Locke. 

Men who go otet of the ruay to hint free things must 
be guilty of absurdity or rudeness. Richardson. 
Don’t put yourself out o/the 7 vay on our accounts. 

Dickens. 

(6) Not in its proper place or where it can 
be found or met with; hence, concealed, 
hidden, or lost. 

Is’t lost? is't gone? S|»cak, is it out o' the way f Shak. 

(c) Not in the usual, ordinary, or regular 
course ; out of the beaten track ; hence, 
extraordinary; remarkable; striking; as, 
her beauty and accomplishments are no- 
thing out of Uie way. [Colloq. ]— Covered 
or covert way. See CoVERED-WAY. — 

Way. See GALAXY. — Bight of tvay, in 
law, a privilege which an individual or 
particular description of persons may have 
of going over another’s ground, subject to 
certain conditions, or sanctioned by the cus- 
tom by virtue of which the right exists. A 
right of way may be claimed by prescription 
and immemorial usage, such rignt being ab- 
solute and indefeasable if proved to be used 
down to the time of the commencement of 
the action. It may also he granted by spe- 
cial permission, as when the owner of lands 
grants to another liberty of passing over his 
grounds to go to church, market, or the like, 
In which case the gift is confined to the 
grantee alone, and dies with him. Again, a 
right of way may arise by act and operation 
of law, as when a man grants a piece of 
ground in the middle of his field he at the 
same time tacitly and implicitly grants a 
way to come at it. — Way of the rounds, in 
fort, a space left for the passage round be- 
tween a rampart and the wall of a fortified 
town. — Ways and means, (a) methods; re- 
sources; facilities. 

Then eythcr prince sought the wayes and meany.s 
howe eyther of theym inyght discontent other. 

Fahyan. 

(b) Specifically, in legislatioti, means for 
raising money ; resources of revenue, — 
Committee of ways and means. See COM- 
MITTEE. 

Way,t Waye (wa), v.t. To weigh; to es- 
teem. Spenser. 

Wayt (wa), v.t l. To go in, to proceed 
along.— 2. 'To go or jouniey to.— 3. To put in 
the way; to teach to go in tlie way; to break 
to the road: said of horses. 

A horse that is not well wayed; he starts at every 
bird that flies out of a hedge. Selden. 

Wayt (wa), v.i. To journey. 

On a time, as they together wayed. Spenser. 

Way>baggage (wa'bag-aj), n. The baggage 
or effects of a wav-passenger on a railroad 
or in a stage-coach. 

Way-bexmet (wfl'ben-net). n. A British 
plant of the genus Hordeuni, the H. muri- 
num: called also Wall-barley, Hee Hok- 
DEIJM. 

Way-bill (wfiTiil), n. A list of the names of 
passengers who are carried in a public con- 
veyance, or the description of goods sent 
with a common carrier tiy land. 

' It’« so on the way-kill,' replied the guard. 

Dickens. 

Wayboard (waTidrd), n. A mining term 
now pretty generally used by geologists to 
designate the thin layers or hands that 
separate or define the boundaries of thicker 
strata. Thus, thick beds of limestone at e 
separated by wayboards of slaty shale, sand- 
stones are separated by wayboards of clay, 
these thin layers indicating the lines of 


junction at which tlie strata separate or 
jrfve way. Page. 

Way-brelUl (w^Tired), n. fA. Sax. weg- 
br^e—weg, a way, and breed, broad, from 
its being found growing on waysides, and 
from its broad leaves.] A name given to 
the herb plantain (Plantago major). 
Way-doort (wa'dOr), w. street-door. Bp. 
Hall. 

Wajrfaxet (wa'far), v.i. [Way and /are, to 
journey.] To journey; to travel. 

A certain Laconian, as he way/ared, came to a 
place where there dwelt an old friend of his. 

Holland. 

Wayforet (wa'far), n. The act of wayfaring 
or Journeying; travel. 

Way-farer (wa'f&r-6r), n. One who way- 
fares, joumevs, or travels; a traveller; a 
passenger. Mich. Carew. 
wayfarixig (wa'f&r-lng), a. Being on a 
journey; travelling, Judg. xix. 17. 

Moreover for the refreshing of wai/arinj^ men, he 
ordained cups of yron or brasse to be fastened by 
such clearc wells and fountains as did runne by the 
waie’s side. Stow. 

Wa3rfarillg-tree (wa'far-ing-tre). n A 
shrub, a species of Viburnum, the V. Lan- 
tana: called also Mealy Oelder-rose. 8ee 
Viburnum. 

Waygoing (wa'g6-lng), a. Going away; 
departing; of, pertaining to, or belonging 
to, one who goes Bway. —Waygoing crop, the 
crop which is taken from the land the year 
the tenant leaves a farm. 

WaygOOSe (wa'ghs), n, [The forms wayz- 
goose, loavtsgoose also occur, and the first 
part of the word seems to he G. iceizen, 
weitzen, wheat, the term being probably 
borrowed from Germany. ] 'The name given 
to an annual dinner of the printers which 
originally took place during the period of 
wheat stubble. Jos. Mooum. 

Waylay (wa-la' or wa'la), v.t. pret. <fc pp. 
wayUivd; ppr. waylaying. [Way and lay ) 
To watch insidiously in the way, with a view 
to seize, rob, or slay; to beset in ambush; 
as, to waylay a traveller. 

I will waylay thee going home, wliere if it be thy 
chance to kill me . . . thou killest me like a rogue 
and villain. Shak. 

Waylayer (wa-l&'6r or wa'la-6r), n. Ono 
who waylays; one who waits for another in 
ambush, with a view to seize, rob, or slay 
him. 

Way-leave (w&'16v), n. Right of way. See 
under Way. 

Another thing that is remarkable is tlieir way- 
leaves; for when men have pieces of ground between 
the colliery and the river, they sell leave t«) lead coals 
over their ground. Roger A'orth. 

WayleSB (wa'Ies), a. Having no way or 
path; pathless; trackless. Drayton. 
way-maker (wa'nmk-6r), n. One who makes 
a way ; a precursor. ‘ Waymakers to the 
. . . restitution of the evangelical truth.' 
Bj). Hall. 

Way-mark (wa'miirk), n. A mark to guide 
in travelling. Jer. xxxi. 21. 

Wa3rmeiltt (wa'ment). v.i. [See Waiment. ) 
To bewail; to lament. 

Tor what bc^oies it to weepe ami wayment. 

Spenser. 

Wayment t (wa'ment), n. Lamentation. 
Spenser. 

Way-pane (wa'pan), n. A slip left for cart- 
age in watered land. [Local.] 
Way-passenger (wa'pas-eii-j6r), n. A pas- 
senger picked up by the way, that is, one 
taken up at some place intermediate be- 
tween the regular or principal stopping 
places or stations. 

way-post (wa'phst), n. Same as Finger- 
post. 

You came to a place where three cross-roads divide. 
Without any way -post stuck up by the side. 

R. H. Barham. 

Way-shaft (wa'shaft), n. In steam-engines, 
the rocking-shaft for working the slide- 
valve from the eccentric. 

Wayside (wa'sid), n. The side of the way; 
the border or edge of the road or highway. 
Sometimes used Rdjectively=of or pertain- 
ing to the wayside; growing, situated, <&c., 
by or near the side of the way; as, wayside 
flowers. 

The windows of the wayside Inn, 

Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves. 

Longfellow. 

Way-Station (w&'sta-shon), n. An inter- 
mediate station on a railroad. [United 
States. ] 

Way-thistle (w&'this-l), n. A plant of the 
genus CnicuB, C. arvensis. Galled also Field- 
thistle. 

Wayward (wft'wdrd), a. [ ' Originally a head- 
less form of aweiward. . . . Thus "wayward. 
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isoiwy-tMirA that is, turned awa^, perverse. 
This is the simple solution of a word that 
has given much trouble. It is a parallel 
formation to poward/ Skeat] Pull of 
peevish caprices or whims; froward; per- 
verse. ‘ whining, purblind, wayward boy. ’ 
Shak. ‘Thwarting the wayirard seas.' Skak. 

tVciyward beauty doth not fancy move. Fairfax. 

Way-warden (wa'wgr-den), n. The sur- 
veyor of a road. 

‘ Had'it best repent and mend thy ways.’ ‘ The 
toay-warden may do that ; I wear out no ways.’ 

King-sUy. 

Waywardly (wa'w6rd-li), adv. In a way- 
ward manner; frowardly; perversely. 
WaiTWardness (wa'wferd-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being wayward; frowardness; per- 
verseness. Shak. 

Wajrwlse (W&'wlz), a. Expert in finding or 
keeping the way ; knowing the way or route. 
Aih. 

Wasrwlsert (wa'wiz-6r), n. [O. xoegweUer, 
from weg, way, and weisen, to direct.] An 
instrument for measuring the distance which 
one has travelled on the road; an odometer 
or pedometer. 

I went to see Colonel Blount who shewed me the 
application of the ivavwiser to a coach, exactly njca- 
surlnjr the miles, and showing them by an index as 
we went on. It had 3 circles, one pointing to the 
number of rods, another to the miles, by 10 to 1000, 
with all the subdivisions of quarters. E-velyn. 

Waywode, Walwode (waVod). n. [Poi. 
and Hus. woyewoda, lit. army leader, from 
toot, an army, and loodit, to lead. ] A name 
originally given to military commanders in 
various Slavonic countries, and afterwards 
to governors of towns or provinces. It was 
borne for a time by the rulers of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, who subsequently took the 
title of Hospodar. 

Wasrwodeship (wa'wod-ship), n. The pro- 
vince or jurisdiction of a waywode. 
Wayworn (wa'wom), a. Wearied by tra- 
velling. 

We (we), pron . , pi. of /. [A. Sax. wf., 0. Sax. 
we, wi, Icel. vd/*, vaer, Dan. and Sw. vi, D. 
wi), G. wir, Goth, weis; cog. Skr. vayam —we. 
The initial tc or v is supposed to represent 
m of the old radical ma, me, I, and the 
suffix 8 (G. r) to be a relic of an old demon- 
strative sma joined to the first pronoun. 
Originally, therefore, we — tna-ttma - I -\- 
that (or he). See Us.] I and another or 
others; I and he or she, or I and they. We 
is sometimes, like they, vaguely used for 
society, people in general, the world, Ac., 
but when the speaker or writer uses we 
he identifies himself more or less directly 
with the statement; when he uses they he 
implies no such identification. Both pro- 
nouns thus used may be translated by the 
French on and the German rnan; as, we (or 
they) say -on dit, man sagt. 

(Vice) seen too oft, familiar with her face 

IVe first endure, then pity, then embrace. Po/>f. 

‘They say so.’ 'And who arc 'they!' Every- 
body— nobody. They I They is a regular scandal- 
monger, an unknown, unacknowledged, unseen, un- 
answered, unauthorized creation quoted on all occa- 
sions.’ Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

We is frequently used by individuals, as 
editors, authors, and the like, when allud- 
ing to themselves, in order to avoid the 
appearance of egotism which it is as- 
sumed would result from the frequent use 
of the pronoun 1. The plural style is also 
used by kings and other potentates, and 
is said to have been first used in his edicts 
by King John of England, according to 
others by Richard I. The French and Ger- 
man sovereigns followed the example about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 

tFe charge you, on allegiance to ourseif. 

To hold your slaughtering hands. Shak. 

Weak (w6k), a. [Not directly from A. Sax. 
wdo. weak (which would have become in 
modem English woak or woke), but from 
the Scandinavian; Icel. rnUcr, vewfcr, Sw. 
vek, Ban. veg, L.G. and D. xveek, G. weioh, 
pliant, soft, weak. The original meaning was 
yielding or giving way readily, the stem 
being seen in A. Sax. wtean, 0 H.G. vrtohan, 
to yield, to give way; Gr. (v)eik€in, to yield. 
Wtek, wicker, are from same root. ] 1. Want- 
ing physical strength; as, (a) deficient in 
strength of body; not able to raise great 
weights or do severe tasks or work; wanting 
vigour or robustness; feeble; exhausted; in- 
fimi; sickly. ‘A poor, infirm, xoedk, and des- 
pised old man.* &ui,k. (6) Not able to sus- 
tain a great weight, pressure, or strain ; as, 
weak umber ; a weak bridge; a weak rope. 

Not having the parts firmly united or 


adhesive ; easily broken or separated into 
pieces; readily fractured; brittle; as, aweak 
vessel, (d) Not stiff; pliant; bending; frail; 
soft; as, the weak stem of a plant (e) Not 
able to resist onset or attack ; easily sur- 
mounted or overcome; as, a weak fortress, 
barrier, or fence.— 2. Deficient in force of 
utterance or sound; having little volume, 
loudness, or sonorousness; low; feeble; 
small. * A voice, not soft, weak, piping, and 
womanish.’ Aecham.—^. Wanting in ^ility 
to perform its functions or office; deficient 
in functional energy, activity, or the like. 
‘My weak stomach.’ Shak. ‘My eyes are 
weak. ’ Shak. —4. Unfit for purposes of attack 
or defence, either from want of members, 
training, courage, or other martial resources; 
not strong in arms. 

The legions now in Gallia are 

Full weak to undertake our wars. Shak. 

6. Not abundantly or sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the essential, required, or usual 
ingredients; or with stimulating or nourish- 
ing substances or properties; notof tlie usual 
strength; as, xveak tea; weak broth; a weak 
infusion; weak puncli. — 6. Not possessing 
moral or mental strength, vigour, or energy; 
deficient in strength of intellect or judg- 
ment. ‘A weak mind and an able body.’ 
Shak. 

Origen was never weak enough to imagine that 
there were two Gods. IVaterUind. 

To think everything disputable is a proof of a 
weak mind and a captious temper. Beattie. 

7. Having imperfect mental faculties; im- 
becile ; silly ; fatuous ; stupid ; as, a person 
of weak intellect or mind.— 8. Not having 
acquired full confidence or conviction; not 
decided or confirmed; vacillating; wavering. 

Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye, but not 
to doubtful disputations. Rom. xiv. i. 

9. Wanting steadiness or firmness; unable 
to withstand temptation, persuasion, ur- 
gency, or the like; easily moved, impressed, 
or overcome. 

Superior and unmoved ; here only weak 

Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. 

Milton. 

If weak woman went astray, 

Their star.s were more at fault than they. Prior. 

10. Resulting from or indicating lack of 
judgment, discerament, or firmness; aris- 
ing from want of moral courage, of self- 
denial, or of determination; injudicious; 
as, a weak compliance; a weak surrender. 

If evil thence ensue 

She first his weak indulgence will accuse. Milton. 

11. Not having effective or prevailing power, 
or not felt to be effective or prevailing. 

My ancient incantations are too weak Shak. 

If my weak oratory 

Can from his mother win the Duke of York, 

Anon expect him here. Shak. 

12. Not having the power to convince; not 
supported by the force of reason or truth ; 
unsustained ; as, weak reasoning or ai^u- 
ment; weak evidence. 

A case so weak and feeble hath been much per- 
sisted in. Hooker 

IS. Not founded in right or justice; not 
easily defensible. 

I know not what to say; my title's weak — 

Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir? Shak. 

14. Not having power or vigour of expres- 
sion; deficient in pith, pregnancy, or point; 
as, a weak sentence; a weak style. — 16. In- 
considerable ; slight; insignificant. ‘This 
weak and idle theme.’ S^k. ‘ Mine own 
weak merits.’ Shak.— 16. In gram, a term 
applied to a noun or a verb, or to a declen- 
sion or conjugation where the plural in the 
case of the noun is marked by the addition 
of «, and the preterite and past participle 
in the case of verbs are marked by the addi- 
tion of eu, as, hoy, boys; I love, I loved, I 
am loved: called otherwise regular, and dis- 
tinguished from strong/, or irregular. —ITeaifc 
side, that side or aspect of a person’s char- 
acter or disposition by which he is most 
easily influenced or affected. 

Guard thy heart 

On this weak side where ino.<it our nature fails. 

Addison. 

Waakt (wdk), v.t. To make weak; to weaken. 
Dr. H. More. 

Weakt (wSk), v.t. To become weak. Chau- 
cer. 

Weaken (wSk'n), v.t. [Weak, and the verb- 
forming suffix -en. ] To make weak or weaker; 
to lessen the strength of or to deprive of 
strength; to debilitate; to enervate; to en- 
feeble; as, to weaken the bodv; to weaken 
the mind; to weaken the hands of the ma- 



A languor came 

Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
fVeakening the man, till he could do no more. 
— . - ... Tennyson. 

Weaken (w6k'n). v.%. To become weak or 
weaker; as, he weakene from day to day. 
Shak. 


Weakener (w6k’n-6r), n. one who or that 
which weakens. 


Fastings and mortifications, . . rightly manned, 
are huge helps to piety, and great weakentrs ofsin. 

South. 

Weakening (^/fik'ning), a. Having tlie qua- 
lity of reducing strength; as, a very weaker^ 
ing disease. 

Weak-eyed (wSkld), a. Having weak eyes. 
Collins. 

Weak-llBll (wek'flsh), n, A fish of the genus 
Otolithtis (0. regalis), so called because it 
has a tender mouth and cannot pull hard 
when hooked. Called also Squeteague (which 
see). 

Weak-headed (wgk'hed-edX a. Having a 
weak head or intellect. 

Weak-hearted (wSk’hkrt-ed), a. Having 
little courage; dispirited. Shak. 

Weaklsh (wgk'ish), a. Somewhat weak; 
weakly. 

There was an innocent young waiter of a slender 
form and with weakish legs. Dickens. 

Weakling (wgkling), n. A feeble creature. 

And drags me down to mob me up withal 
In soft and milky rabble of womankind, 

Poor weakling even as they are. Tennyson, 

Weakly (wSkli), adv. In a weak manner; 
as. (a) with little physical strength; faintly; 
not forcibly; as, a fortress weakly defended. 
(6) With want of efficacy. 

Was plighted faith so weakly seal’d above? 

Dryden. 

{e) With feebleness of mind or intellect; in- 
discreetly; injudiciously. 

This high gift of strength committed to me, 

Under tlie seal of silence, could not keep 
But weakly to a woman must reveal it. Milton 

Weakly (wek’li), a. Not strong of constitu- 
tion; infirm; as, a weaJely woman; a man of 
a weakly constitution. ‘This pretty, puny, 
xveakly little one.’ Tennyson. 

Weakness (wg^'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being weak; as, (a) want of phyucal 
strength; want of force or vigour; feeble- 
ness; as, the weakness of a child; the weak- 
ness of an invalid; the weakness of a wall or 
bridge, or of thread or cordage. ‘ The weak- 
ness of mine eyes.’ Shak. (6) Want of men- 
tal or moral strength; want of strength of 
will or resolution; feebleness of mind. 


Sir, I am vex’d ; 

Bear with my roeakness; my old brain is troubled ; 
He not disturbed with my infirmity. Shak. 

All wickedness is weakness. Milton. 

(c) Want of spiritednesB, ardour, or spright- 
liness. ‘Soft without xveakness; without 
glaring gay. ’ Fom. (d) Want of moral force 
or effect upon the mind; want of cogency. 
‘The weakness of those testimonies.' TUlot- 
son. (e) Defect; failing; fault: with a plural 

Many take pleasure . . in spreading abroad the 
weaknesses or an exalted character. Addison. 


8yn. Feebleness, debility, infirmity, imbe- 
cility, decrepitude, defect, failing, frailty, 
faintness. 

Weak-sighted (wek'sH-ed), a. Having weak 
sight. A hr. Tucker. 

Weak-spirited (wek^spir-it-ed), a. Having 
a weak or timorous spirit; pusillanimous. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Weal (w61), n. [A. Sax. wela, weala, pros- 
perity, wealth, bliss, lit. the state of being 
well, from well; Dan. vel, Sw. vdif,0.H.G. 
tpe2a, weal. See Well.] 1. A sound, healthy, 
prosperous state of a person or thing ; the 
state of being well ; welfare ; prosperity ; 
happiness. ‘Partner of your weal or woe.’ 
Shak. * As we love the weal of our souls 
and bodies.’ Bacon. 

The weal or wo in thee is plac d. Milton 
—The public, general, or common weal, the 
interest, wellbeing, prosperity of the com- 
munity, state, or society. 

He for the common weal. 

The fading politics of mortal Rome, 

As 1 might slay this child, if good need were, 

Slew both his sons. Tennyson 

2.t The body politic; the state. ‘The spe- 
cial watchmen of our English weal' Shak. 

Waalt (wfil), v.t. To promote the weal or 
welfare of. Beau. A FI. 

Weal (w^l), n. The mark of a stripe. See 
Wale. 

Weal (wM), v.t. To mark with stripes. See 
Walk. 


cb. Main; dh, So. loM; g,go; jjob; t, Fr. ton; ng, Bitbg; TE, Men; th, Min; w, tolg; wh, ivAig; zh, azure.— See Ket. 

voL.’rv. ’ 
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Weal-bftUuioed (w6l-haVanst), a. Balanced 
with regard to the common weal or good. 

From thence, 

By coJd gradation and wtal-itaJaHced form, 

We ihalf proceed with Angelo. SkaJk. 

rUied probably onW this once.] 
weald (weld), a. [A. Sax. weald, a wold, a 
forest tract; G. wald, a wood or forest. It is 
a form of wold (which see).] A piece of open 
forest land; a woody place or woody waste; 
a wold. As a proper name it is applied to a 
valley or tract of country lying between the 
North and South Downs of Kent and Sussex 
in England. ‘ Fled all night long by glim- 
mering waste mmY weald.' Tennyaon. 
Waald-Kday (wsld'klfi), n. The upper por- 
tion of the Wealden formation, composed 
of beds of clay, sandstone, calcareous sand- 
stone. conglomerate limestone, and iron- 
stone. The clay is of a bluish or brownish 
colour, tenacious, somewhat indurated and 
slaty. The limestone is often concretionary, 
and usually contains fresh-water shells of 
the genus Paludina. The weald-clay forms 
the subsoil of the wealds of Sussex and 
Kent, separating the Shanklin-sands from 
the Hastings beds. 

Wealden (werden). a. Of or pertaining 
to a weald ; specifically, belonging to the 
Weald of Sussex and Kent. — Wealden for- 
mation, group, or strata, in geol. a series of 
fresh-water strata belonging to the lower 
cretaceous epoch, and occurring between 
the uppermost l)eds of the oolite and tlie 
lower ones of the chalk formation. The 
name originated from the circumstance that 
these fluviatile beds are largely developed 
in the weald of Kent and Sussex, where they 
seem to occupy the site of an ancient estu- 
ary which received the clay and mud of 
some gigantic river. The group has been 
divided into two series, the weald-clay and 
Hastings sands (see these terms). The or- 
ganic remains of the Wealden formation 
consist of the bones of huge reptiles, fresh- 
water shells, and plant remains. The most 
remarkable animal remains are those of the 
Dinosauria belonging to the genera Hylteo- 
saurus, Megalosaurus, Iguanodon, <ftc. ; va- 
rious fish of the placoid and ganoid orders 
also occur. The vegetable fossils belong 
chiefly to ferns, and to the gymnosperma- 
tous orders of conifers and cycads. See Pur- 
beck Beds under Purbeok. 

Wealden (weVden), n. In geol the Weal- 
den group or formation. 

Wealdiellt (weld'ish), a. Of or belonging to 
a weald; especially to the wealds of Kent, 
.Surrey, and .Sussex. ‘The wealdish men.' 
Fuller. 

Wealfult (wel'ful), a. Happy; Joyous; feli- 
citous. Davies. 

Weal8-man(welz'nian), n. A man who con- 
sults, or professes to consult, the public 
weal; a name given sneeringly to a politi- 
cian. 

Meeting two such tueals-tnoi a.s you arc, I cannot 
call you Lycurg-uses. Shak. 

[Nares says the word occurs only, perhaps, 
in the above extract. ] 

Wealill (welth), n. [O.E. welthe, lit. the 
state of being well, from ivell, and suffix -th; 
comp, health, breadth, doth, death, growth, 
&c.] l.t Weal; prosperity; external happi- 
ness. 

Let no man .seek his own, but every man another's 
'U'rn/fh I Cor. X. 24. 

tirant her (or him) in health and 7 vealfh long to live. 

Camotoft Prayer. 

•2. A collective term for riches; material 
possessions in all their variety; large pos- 
sessions of monev, goods, or land; that 
abundance of worldly estate which exceeds 
the state of the greater part of the commu- 
nity; affluence; opulence. 

Get place and nvealth; If pKtssihle. with grace, 

If not, by any means get wealth and place. Pope. 

3. Affluence; profusion; abundance. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee. 

The shade of passing thought, the wealth 

Of words and wit. Tatnyson. 

4. In pol. eeon. wealth embraces all and 
only such objects as have both utility and 
can be appropriated in exclusive possession, 
and therefore exchanged. Political econo- 
mists consider labour as the only source of 
wealth; and political economy treats mainly 
of the means of promoting the increase of 
national wealth, and of removing obstruc- 
tions to its development. 

WealthlUt (welthTul), a. Full of wealth 
or happiness; proimerous. Sir T. More. 
Wealwly (welth^i-li), adv. In a wealthy 
manner; in the midst of wealth; richly. 


‘Bom in wealth and weaitkUy nursed.' 
Hood, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 

If wealthily then happily in Padua. Shah. 

WealthlneBS (welth'l-nes), n. state of being 
wealthy; richness. 

Wealthy (welth'i), a. l. Having wealth; 
rich ; having large possessions in lands, 
goods, money, or securities, or larger than 
the generality of men; opulent; affluent. 
As wealth is a comparative thing, a man may 
be wealthy in one place and not so in an- 
other. ‘ Married to a wealthy widow. ' Shak. 

2. Rich in any sense, as in beauty, orna- 
ment, endowments, ; enriched. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

One (window) there is, and at the eastern end, 
Wealthy with wandering lines of mount and mere. 

Tennyson. 

3. Large in point of value; ample. ‘Her 
doyrvy wealthy.' Shak. 

Wean (wSn), v.t. [A. Sax. wenian, to accus- 
tom, whence dvfenian, to weau; Icel. venja, 
to accustom : Dan. vatnne, to accustom, 
veennefra brystet, to wean, lit. to accustom 
from tlie breast; G. gewiihnen, to accustom, 
entwohnen, to break of a custom, to accus- 
tom one to do without, to wean; from stem 
seen in wont See WoNT.l 1. To separate 
from the breast or from the mother's milk 
as food; to ablactate; to accustom and re- 
concile, as a child or other young animal, 
to a want or deprivation of tne breast. 

And the child grew and was iveaned. Gen. xxi. 9. 

2. To detach or alienate, as the affections, 
from any object of desire; to reconcile to 
the want or loss of something; to disengage 
from any habit, former pursuit, or enjoy- 
ment; as, to wean the heart from temporal 
enjoyments. 

I will rest<»re to thee 

The people’s hearts, and wean them from them- 
selves. Shah. 

Wean (wen), n. 1 . An infant; a weanling. 
(Provincial English.]— 2. A child; a boy or 
^iii of no great age. (Scotch. ] 
weanel,t Weanellt (wen'el), n. A wean- 
ling; an animal newly weaned, ‘A lamb, 
or a kid, or a weanell.' Spenser. 

Weaning -brash ( wen ‘iug- brash), n. In 
med. a severe form of dlarrncea which super- 
venes at times on weaning. 

Weanling (wfinTing), n. A child or other 
animal newly weaned. 

Weanling (wenling), a. Recently weaned. 

‘ Weanling herds.’ Milton. 

Weapon ( wep'on), n. (A. Sax. woepen, a 
weapon ; common to the Teutonic lan- 
guages : Icel. vdpn, vopn, Dan. vaaben, Sw. 
vapen, D, wapen, G. waffe, a weapon, Goth. 
vepna (pi.), arms. Probably from same root 
as E. whip.] 1. Any instrument of offence; 
anything used or designed to be used in 
destroying or annoying an enemy, as a 
sword, a dagger, a club, a rifle, a cannon, 
&c.— 2, An Instrument for contest or for 
combating enemies, either for offence or de- 
fence; an instrument that may he classed 
among arms. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 

2 Cor. X. 4. 

Let not woman’s weapons, water drop.s. 

Stain iny inaii’s cheeks. Shah. 

3. In bot. a thorn, prickle, sting, or the like, 
with which plants are furnished for defence. 

Weaponed (wep'ond), a. Armed; furnished 
with weapons or arms; ecjuipped. 

Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon' d 
Shah. 

Weaponless ( wep'on -les), a. Unarmed; 
having no weapon. Milton. 

Weaponry ( wep'on -ri). n. Weapons in 
general. [Rare.] 

weapon-salve (wep'on-sttv or wep'on- 
salv), n. A salve which was supixtsed to 
cure the wound by being applied to the 
weapon that made it. Sir Kenelm Digby 
says the salve produces sympathy between 
the wound an<i the weapon, citing several 
instances to prove that ‘as the sword is 
treated the wound inflicted by it feels. Thus, 
if the instrument Is kept wet the wonnei 
will feel cool, if held to the Are it will feel 
hot,' &c. This is referred to in the following 
lines:— 

She ha.s taen the hroken lance. 

And washed it from the clotted gore. 

And salved the splinter o’er ana o’er. 

Sir IP. Scott (L. 0/ L. Minstrel). 

Weapon-sobaw (wep'on-shs), »* Wapen- 
shaw (which see). Sir IT. Scott, 
Weapon-smltB (wep'on -smith), n. One 
who makes weapons of war; an armourer. 

It is unavoidable that the first mechanics— beyond 
the heroical weapon-smith on the one hand, and on 


the other the poor professors of such rude arts as the 
homestead cannot do without . . should be those 
who have no land. y. M, JCemhie, 

Wsax (war), v.t. pret. wore; pp. worn; ppr. 
wearing. [A. Sax. werian, to wear, to put 
on— a weak verb (pret. werode)\ O.H.G, 
werian, gawerjan, to put on, to clothe; Icel. 
verja, Goth, vasjan, to clothe. There has 
been in this word a change from s to r, and 
the root is the same as in L. vestis, a gar- 
ment. See Vest.] 1. To carry covering or 
appendant to the body, as clothes, weapons, 
ornaments, <£ 0 . ; to have on; as, to wear a 
coat or a robe; to wear a sword; to wear a 
crown. 

Many wearinjjr rapiers are afraid of goose-quills 
and dare scarce come thither. Shah. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 

Pope. 

2. To consume by frequent or habitual use; 
to deteriorate or waste away by carrying, as 
clothes upon one’s person; to use up; as, to 
toear clothes rapidly; boots well worn. — 
8. To waste or impair by rubbing or attri- 
tion; to lessen or diminish by continuous 
action upon; to consume; to waste; to de- 
stroy by degrees. ‘The waters wear the 
stones.' Job xiv. 19. 

When waterdrops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallow’d cities up. Shak. 

Hence — 4. To exhaust; to weary; to fatigue. 

Since you have made the days and nights as one, 
To 7 uear your gentle limbs in my affairs. Shah. 

And hence— 5. To forget; to efface from the 
memory. 

Sort thy heart to patience ; 

These few days’ wonder will be quickly worn. Shah. 

6. To cause or produce by constant percus- 
sion or attrition; to form by contiimal rub- 
bing; as, a constant current of water will 
tvear a channel in stone. — 7. To have or ex- 
hibit an appearance of; to bear; to carry; to 
exhibit; to show. 

Ne’er did poor steward 7 oear a truer grief 
For his undone lord than mine eyes for you. 

Shah. 

And often, glad no more. 

We 7 oear a face of joy, because 

We have been glad of yore. fVordsTi'orth. 

8. To bring about gradually ; to affect by 
degrees; hence, to cause to think or act 
in a certain way or direction : often used 
with in or into. 

Trials r^/raMis into a liking of what, possibly, in 
the first essay, displeased us. Locke. 

A man . . from the masterly strokes of a great 
author every time he peruses him, rt/rarx himself into 
the same manner. Addison. 

—To wear away, to impair, dimluish, or 
destroy by gradual attrition or imperceptible 
action.— To wear off, to remove or diminish 
by attrition.— I'o tvear out, (a) to wear till 
useless; to render useless oy wearing or 
using; as, to wear out a coat or a book. 
(b) To waste or destroy by degrees ; to con- 
sume tediously ; as, to wear out life In idle 
projects. ‘ Wear out thy youth with shape- 
less idleness.' Shak. (c) To harass; to tire 
completely. Dan. vii. 26. (d) To waste the 
strength of; as, an old man worn out in the 
service of his country. 

Wear (war), v.i. 1 . 'i'o be undergoing gra- 
dual impairment or diminution ; to waste 
gradually; to be diminished or to pass away 
by attrition, by use, or by time : generally 
followed by some pfirticle, as aivay, off, out, 
&c. ‘Though marble ivear with raining.’ 
Shak. * Thou yrWt surely wear away.' Exod. 
xviii. 18.— 2. To pass away, as time ; to l>e 
spent; often, to be tediously spent or con- 
sumed. ‘Thus i/>ore out night.’ Milton. 

Away. I say; time wears. Shah. 

8. t To be worn appendant to the body ; to 
1)6 the fashion. ‘ Like the brooch and the 
tooth-pick which wear not now.’ Shak.— 

4. To become gradually flt, as a garment by 
wearing. [Rare.] 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 

So sways she level in her husband's heart. Shak, 

6. To move or advance slowly; to make 
gradual progress; ae, the winter wore on. 

Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break. Tennyson, 
6. To become; to grow. [Old and Scotch.] 
The Spaniards began to ware weary, for winter 
drew on. Berners. 

—To wear weU or ill, to be wasted away 
elowly or quickly; to last a long or short 
time; to be affected Iw time or use with 
difficulty or easily.— wear off, to pass 
away Iw degrees; as, the folUes of youth 
uvar q/f with age. 

If passion causes a present terror, yet It soon wean 
ojd' i^ckt. 


F&te, fftr, fat, f*ll; rafi, met, hfer; pine, pin; n6te. not, mb?e; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 
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WatX (w&r), n. 1. The act of wearing ; the 
•tate of being worn; diminution by friction, 
use, time, or the like; as, this dress is not 
for daily wear; the wear and tear of a gar- 
ment.— 2. The thing worn ; the style of dress; 
hence, the fashion; vogue. ‘Motley's the 
oiHywear/ Skak. 

Sir, your jfood worship, will you be my bail? 

No, Indeed, will 1 not, Poiupey; it is not the wear. 
^ Shak. 

—Wear and tear, the loss by wearing; the 
waste, diminution, decay, or injury which 
anything sustains by ordinary use; as, the 
wear and tear of machinery; the wear and 
tear of furniture. 

Wear (wSr), v.t. [ a form of veer. ] Naut. to 
bring on the other tack by turning the ves- 
sel round, stern toward the wind. 

Wear (wSr), v.t. tO.E. were, weren, werie, 
from A. Sax. werian, to guard, to defend; 
Icel. verja, Dan. vcerye, Goth, warjan. Akin 
towary.] [Scotch.] 1. To guard; to watch, 
as a gate, door, opening, &c , so that it is 
not entered. 

I set him to ivear the fore-door wi’ the spear while 
' kept the back door wi‘ the lance. 

Border Minstrelsy. 

2. To ward off; to prevent from approaching 
or entering ; as, to wear the wolf from the 
sheep. 

Wear (wer), n. Same as Weir (which see). 
Wearable (wS.r'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
worn ; as, the clothes are wearable. Some- 
times used substantively. ‘ Rejecting every 
wearable that comes from England.’ Swift. 
Wearer (war'6r), 7i. l. One who wears or 
carries as appendant to the body ; as, the 
wearer of a cloak, a sword, or a crown. ‘ The 
wearer of Antonins’ beard. ’ Shak. 

Cowls, hoocl.s. and habits, with their tossed 

and fluttered into rags. Milton. 

2. That which wastes or diminishes. 
Weariable (w6'ri-a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
coming wearied or fatigued. Quart. Rev. 
[Rare. J 

Weariful (we'ri-ful), a. Full of weariness; 
causing weariness; wearisome. [Rare.] 
Wearlfully (W6'ri-ful-li), adv. In a weari- 
ful manner; wearisomely. [Rare.] 
Weariless (we'ri-les), a. Incessant; un- 
wearied. ‘ irean7«s« wing.’ Hogg. [Rare.] 
Wearily (w6'ri-li), adv. In a weary or tire- 
some manner; like one fatigued. ‘ You look 
wearily.' Shak. 

Weariness (we’ri-nes), n. l. The state of 
being weary or tired; tliat lassitude or ex- 
haustion of strength which is induced by 
labour; fatigue. * With wearinees and wine 
oppress’d.’ Di-yden. 

IVeariness 

Can snore upon the flint when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shak. 

2. Uneasiness proceeding from monotonous 
continuance; tedium; ennui; languor. ‘Till 
one oould yield for weariness. ’ Tennyson. 
Wearing (war' ing), a. Applied to what is 
worn; as, wearing apparel. 

Wearing i" (war' mg ^ n. That which one 
wearsTclothes; garments. 

Give me my nightly wearing and adieu ! Shak. 

Wearisht (weriish^a. [Perhaps from weary, 
in meaning 4.] 1. Wizen; withered; shrunk. 
‘ A little, wearish old man, very melancholy 
by nature.' Burton. — 2. Insipid; tasteless; 
washy. 

Wearisome (W6'ri-sum), a. [From weary.] 
Causing weariness; tiresome; tedious; fa- 
tiguing; irksome: monotonous; as, a weaH- 
sorne march; a wearisome day’s work. 
U'earisome nights are appointed to me. Job vii. 3. 
Alas, the way is wearisome and long ! Shak. 

Wearisomely (wfi'ri-sum-li), adv. in a 
wearisome manner ; tediously ; so as to cause 
weariness. Raleigh. 

Wearisomeness (w^'il-sum-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being wearisome; tire- 
someness ; tediousness ; as, the wearisome- 
ness of toil or of waiting long in anxious 
expectation. ‘Continual plodding and weari- 
someness.* Milt&n. 

Weary (wft'ri), a. [A. Sax. w6rig, weary, 
0. Sax. wdrig; according to Skeat from 
A. Sax. w6r, a swampy place, the same word 
as w6s. Mod. E. ooze, the word originally 
having reference to the fatigue of walking 
in wet.1 1. Having the strength much ex- 
hausted by toil or violent exertion ; having 
the strength, endurance, patience, or the 
like, worn out; tired; fatigued. It is fol- 
lowed by qf before the cause of fatigue or 
axhaustion; as, to be weary of marching; to 
be weary €f reaping; to be weai'y qf study. 
Let US not be weary in well-doing. Gal. vi. 9- 


oh. eAain; Ah, So. lock; g. go\ J.yob; 


2. Impatient of the continuance of some- 
thing painful, irksome, or the like; sick; 
disgusted. 

IVeary of the world, away she hies, 

And yokes her silver doves. Shak. 

3. Causing fatigue or tedium; tiresome; irk- 
some; as, a weary way; a weary life. 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world. Shak. 

4. Feeble; sickly; puny. Forby; Jamieson. 
[Provincial English andScotch. ]— SYN.Tlred, 
fatigued, disgusted, sick, tiresome, irksome, 
wearisome. 

Weary (Wfi'ri), v.t. pret. & pp. wearied; ppr. 
wearying. [From the adjective.] 1. To 
make weary; to reduce or exhaust the phy- 
sical strength or endurance of; to tire; to 
fatigue; as, to weary one’s self with labour 
or travelling. 

The people shall weary themselves for very vanity. 

Hab. ii. 13. 

2. To exhaust the patience of; to make im- 
patient of continuance. 

I stay too long by thoc; I weary thee. Shak. 

3. To harass by anything irksome. 

I would not cease 

To weary him with my assiduous cries. Milton. 

— To weary out, to subdue or exhaust by 
fatigue or by anything irksome. ‘ Me over- 
watch’d and wearied otit.' Milton. -— Syn, To 
tire, fatigue, exhaust, harass, jade, fag, 
dispirit. 

Weary (we'ri), v.L To become weary; to 
tire; to become impatient of continuance. 

Sing the simple passage o’er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the car 
tVearies to hear it. Tennyson. 

Weary (we'ri), n. [A. Sax. werg, a curse. See 
Wary, to curse.] A curse. Used now only 
in the phrases ‘ Weary fa’ you!' ‘ Weary on 
you!’ and the like. H'. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Wear3rfu’ (we'ri-fq), a. Causing pain; ca- 
lamitous. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Weasand (we'zand), n. [A. Sax. wcesend, 
wdsend, the windpipe; 0. Fris. wasende, 
O. H. G. weisunt; perhaps, as Wedgwood 
thinks, named from the wheezing sound 
made in breathing. See Wheeze ] The 
windpipe or trachea; the canal through 
which air passes to and from the lungs. 
Written also Wesand, Wezand, and Weaz- 
and. Spenser; Shak.; Wiseman. 

Weasel (we'zl), n. [A. Sax. wesle, D. wezel, 
Dan. vcesel, G. wiesel, O.H.G. wisala, weasel. 
Etym. doubtful. ] 1. A name common to the 
dlgitigrade candvorous animals belonging 
to the genus Mustela, family Mustelidce, 
The true weasels are distinguished by the 
length and slenderness of their bodies; the 
feet are short, the toes separate, and the 
claws sharp. The common weasel (M. vul- 
garis) is a native of almost all the temperate 



Common Weasel (Mustela vulgaris). 


and cold parts of the northern hemisphere, 
and is one of the best known British quad- 
nipeds. It is the smallest of the Mustelldas 
of the Old World, measuring about 2i inches 
in height, about in length, with a tail about 
2J inches long. 'The body is extremely slen- 
der and arched, the head small and flattened, 
the neck very long, the legs short, and also 
the tail. It is of a reddish-brown colour 
above, white beneath ; tail of the same 
colour as the body. It feeds on mice, rats, 
moles, and small birds, and is often useful 
as a destroyer of vermin in ricks, bams, and 
granaries. Among other well-known species 
are the polecat (M. putorius). the ferret (M. 
furo), the ermine (M. erminea), and the 
sable (M. zibeRina). 

I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs. Shak. 

2. A lean, mean, sneaking, greedy fellow. 

The weasel Scot 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princcls^eg^ 

WeaBel-OOOt (w€'zl-k5t), n. A bird, the 
red-headed smew, or Mergus minutus mus- 
telinus. 


i\. Fr. ton: ng, sing; TH. then: th. thin: 


Weasel-fiL0ed(w6'zl-f&8t),a. Having a thin 
sharp face like a weasel. Steele. 
Weasel-snout (wg'zl-snout), n. a British 
plant of the genus Qaleobdolon, the 0. lu- 
teurn. See Galeobdolon. 

Weaslnesst (wg'zl-nes), n. The sUte or 
condition of being weasy. Joye. 

Weasyt (wS'zi), a. [Lit, wheezing, or breath- 
ing Hard, from being puffed up with good 
living.] Gluttonous. Joye. 

Weather (weTH'6r), n. [A. Sax. weder, wos- 
der, D. and L.Q. weder, Icel. vedr, 8w. vdd^, 
G. wetter, O.H.G. wetar; cog. Bula. metr, 
Lith. wettra, weather; supposed to be from 
same root as wind.] 1. A general term for 
the atmospheric conditions; the state of 
the air or atmosphere with respect to its 
temperature, pressure, humidity, electrifi- 
cation, motions, or any other meteorological 
phenomena ; os, warm weather; cold wea- 
ther; wet weather; dry weather; calm wea- 
ther; tempestuous weather; fair weather; 
cloudy weather; hazy weather, and the like. 
The Investigation of the various causes 
which determine the state of the atmo- 
sphere. and produce those changes wliich 
are incessantly taking place in its condition, 
forms the subject of meteorology.— 2. Change 
of the state of the air; meteorological 
change ; hence, jig. vicissitude ; change of 
condition. 

It is a reverend thing to see an ancient castle not 
in decay: how much more to behold an ancient fam- 
ily which have stood against the waves and weathsrs 
of time. Bacon. 

8. t Storm; tempest. ‘ What gusts of weather 
from that gathering cloud!’ Dryden.—i.i A 
light rain; a shower. Wiokliffe.—b. The in- 
clination or obliquity of the sails of a wind- 
mill to the plane of revolution.— To make 
fair weather, \ to flatter; to make flattering 
representations to some one : to conciliate 
another by fair words and a show of friend- 
ship. 

I must make fair iveather yet awhile 
Till Henry be more weak and I more strong. Shak, 
—To make good weather (naut.), to behave 
well in a storm; to ship little water.— To 
7nake bad weather (naut.), to behave ill in 
a storm; to ship much water: said of a ves- 
sel. 

Weather (weTH'6r), v. t l. To air; to expose 
to the air, [Rare. ] 

Like to an eagle soaring to weather his broad sails, 
Spenser. 

2. Naut. (a) to sail to the windward of; as, 
to loeaf/iera cape; to weather another ship. 

We weathered Pulo Pare on the 29th, and stood 
in for the main. Cook. 

(h) To bear up against and come through, 
though with difficulty: said of a ship in a 
storm, as also of its captain or pilot; as, to 
weather a gale or stoi’ui. 

Here’.s to the pilot tl>at weathered the storm. 

Canning. 

3. To bear up against and overcome, as 
dangerordifflculty; to sustain the effects of; 
to come out of, as a trial, without perma- 
nent injury. 

You will weather the difficulties yet. F.W. Robertson. 

4. In geol. to disintegrate and waste or wear 
away ; as, the atmospheric agencies that 
weather rocks. 

Geologists speak of the fresh fracture in contra- 
distinction to the weathered surface. Page. 

— To uvather a point, (a) naut to gain a 
point toward the wind, as a ship, (b) To 
gain or accomplish anything against oppo- 
sition.- 3’o weather out, to endure; to hold 
out to the end. 

Wlicn we have pass’d these gloomy hours, 

And weather'd out the storm that beats upon us. 

Addison. 

Weather fwcTH'6r), v.i. In geol. to suffer 
change, disintegration, or waste, by expo- 
sure to the weather or atmosphere, as a rock 
or cliff. 

Weather (weTH'er), a. Naut. toward the 
wind; windward; a frequent element in com- 
pound words; as, weather -how, iceather- 
beam, weather-gSLge, weather-qn&rter, &c. 

Weather-anchor (weTH'dr-ang-kdr), w. The 
anchor lying to windward, by which a ship 
rides when moored. 

Weather-beaten (wefH'6r-b6t-n), a. [Per- 
haps originally this word was weather-hit- 
ten.] Beaten or harassed by the weather; 
having been seasoned by exposure to every 
kind of weather; as, a weather-beaten sailor. 

Like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle tom. 

Miiian, 

Weather-hltten (wefH'6r-blt-n), a. Worn 
or defaced by exposure to the weather. ‘ A 
weathkT-bitten conduit.’ SAalc, 


w, wig; wh. whig', zh, azure.— See Kir. 
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Waatlier- blown (we*H'*r-bWn), a. Wea- 
ther-beaten; exposed. Chapman. 
Weather-board <weTH'6r-btod). n. i.jV^auf. 
(a) that side of a ship which toward the 
wmd; the windward side. (6) A piece of 

{ >lank placed in the ports of a ship when 
aid up in ordinaiy, and serving as a pro- 
tection from bad weather. Weather-boards 
are fixed in an inclined position, so as to 
turn off the rain without preventing the 
circulation of air. --2. A board used in wea- 
ther-boarding (which see). 
Weather-board (weTH'6r-b6rd), v.t To 
nail boards upon, as a roof, lapping one over 
another, in order to prevent rain, snow, iSsc. , 
from penetrating them. 

Weather -boardixiE (weTH'6r-bdrd-ing), n. 
Boards nailed with a lap on each other, to 
prevent the penetration of the rain and 
snow, used in roofs, <fr.c. 

Weather-bound (weTH'6r-bound), a. De- 
layed by bad weather. 

Weather-bow (weTH'^r-bo), n. The side of 
a ship’s bow that is to windward. 
Weatner-box (weTH^er-boks), n. A kind of 
hygrometer, usually in the shape of a toy- 
house, in which certain mechanical I’esults 
from the weight or flexure of materials due 
to dampness, are made to move a figure or 
pair of figures — a man and a woman on a 
poised arm, for instance, so that the former 
advances from his porch in wet, and the lat- 
ter in dry weather. Called also Weather- 
house. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley 
were, like the gentleman unrl lady in the -weather- 
box, never at home together. Thackeray. 

Weather-cloth (weTH'6r-kloth). n. Naut. a 
long piece of canvas or tarpauling used to 
preserve the hammocks from injury by the 
weather when stowed, or to defend persons 
from the wind and spray. 

Weathercock (weTH'6r-kok), n. 1. A vane 
or weather-vane ; a figure on the top of a 
spire or the like which turns with the wind 
and shows its direction: so called because 
the figure of a cock, as an emblem of vigi- 
lance, had long been a favourite form of vane. 
Shak,—2. Any thing or person that turns 
easily and frequently; a fickle, inconstant 
person. 

The word which I have given shall stand like fate, 
Not like the king's, that -weathercock of state. 

Dry den. 

Weathercock (weTH'^r-kok), v t. To serve 
as a weathercock to or upon. 'Whose 
blazing wyvern iveathercock’d the spire.’ 
Tennyson. 

Weather-drlven(we?H'6r-driv-n),a. Driven 
by winds or storms; forced by stress of 
weather. 

Weathered (weTH'6rd),p. and a. 1. In geol. 
wasted, worn away, or discoloured by ex- 
posure to the influences of the atmosphere: 
said of stones or rock surfaces.— 2. In arch. 
a term applied to surfaces which have a 
small slope or inclination given to them 
to prevent water lodging on them, as win- 
dow-sills, the tops of classic cornices, and 
the upper surface of most flat stone-work. 
Weather-eye (weTH'6r-i), «. The eye that 
looks at the sky to forecast the weather.— 
To keep one’s weather-eye open or awake, to 
be vigilantly on one’s guard ; to have one’s 
wits about one. 

Keep your -weather eye awake, and don’t make any 
more acquaintances, however haiidsome. Dickens. 

Weather-fend (weTH'6r-fend), v.t. To shel- 
ter ; to defend from the weather. ‘ The 
line-grove which weather-Jends your cell.’ 
Shak. 

Weather-gage (weTH'6r-gaj), n. l. Naut. 
the advantage of the wind; the stage or 
situation of one ship to the windward of 
another. 


shin IS $ 

when she is at the windward of her. 

Admiral Smyth. 

Hence— 2. Advantage of position; superior- 
ity. 

Were the line 

Of Kokeby once combined with mine 
1 gain the weatker-gmpy of fate. Sir IV. Scott. 

Weatherngall ( weTH'6r-gftl ), n. Same as 
Water-gaU. 

Weather -gauge ( wern'^r-^j ), n. same 
BM Weather-gage. Younffs Naut Diet. 
Weather-flaM (weTH'6r-glas), n. An in- 
strument to indicate the state of the atmo- 
sphere. This word is generally applied to 
the barometer, but it is also applied to other 
instruments for measuring atmospheric 
changes, and indicating the state of the 
weather, as the thermometer, hygrometer, 
manometer, anemometer, and the like. 


Weather-gleam (weTH'6r-giam), n. A pe- 
culiar clear sky near the horizon. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

The weather-gleam of the eaistern hills began to 
be tinged with the brightening dawn. Bdin. Mag. 

You have marked the lighting of the sky just 
above the horizon when clouds are about to break 
up and disappear. Whatever name you gave it 
you would hardly improve on that of the ‘ weather- 
gleam,' which in some of our dialects it bears. 

Trench. 

Weather-hardened (weTH'6r-httrd'nd), a. 
Hardened by the weather; weather-beaten. 
‘A countenance which, weather-hardened 
as it was. ’ Southey. 

Weather-headed (weTH'6r-hed-ed), a. Hav- 
ing a sheepish look : probably a corruption 
of wether-headed. Sir W. Scott. 
Weather-helm (weTH'6r-helm), n. A ship 
is said to carry a weather-helm when, owing 
to her having a tendency to gripe, the helm 
requires to be kept a little to windward, or 
a-weather. in order to prevent her head 
from coming up in the wind while sailing 
closehauled. 

Weather -hooee (weTH'dr-hous), n. See 
Weather-box. 

Weathering (weTH'6r-ing), n. l. In geol. the 
action of the elements on a rock in alterii^ 
its colour, texture, or composition, or in 
rounding off its edges, or in gradually dis- 
integrating it.— 2. In arch, the inclination 
given to a surface so as to enable it to throw 
off the water. 

Weatherly (weTH'6r-ll), a. Naut. applied 
to a ship when she holds a good wind, that 
is, when she presents so great a lateral re- 
sistance to the water while sailing close- 
hauled that she makes very little leeway. 
Weathermost ( weTH'fir-mbst ), a. Being 
furthest to the windward. 
Weather-moulding (weTH'6r-m61d-ing), n. 
In arch, a dripstone or canopy over a door 
or window, intended to throw off the rain. 
Weatherology (weTH-6r-ol'o-ji), n. a hu- 
morously coined word, meaning the science 
of the weather. 

My Muiie a glass of weatherologyi 

For parliament is our barometer. Byron. 

Weather-proof (weTH'^r-prbf), a. Proof 
against rough weather. 

Weather-prophet (weTH'6r-prof-et),w. One 
who foretells weather ; one skilled in fore- 
seeing the changes or state of the weather. 
[CJolloq.] 

Weather-quarter (weTH'^r kwgr-Wir), n. 
The quarter of a ship which is on the wind- 
ward aide. 

Weather-roll (weTH'6r-r61), n. The roll of 
a ship to the windward, in a heavy sea, upon 
the beam: opposed to lee-lurch. 

Weather -Shore ( weTH'Sr-shdr ), n. The 
shore which lies to windward of a ship. 
Weather-side (wefH'^r-sid), n. Naut. that 
side of a ship under sail upon which the 
wind blows, or which is to windward. 
Weather-spy (weTH'6r-8pi),n. A star-gazer; 
one that foretells the weather ; a weather- 
prophet. Donne. [Rare.) 
weather-strip (weTH'^r-strip), ti. a strip 
or narrow piece of board or other material 
which closes accurately any open space or 
ere vice round a shut door or window. 
Weather-tide (weTH'6r-tld), n. The tide 
which sets against the lee-side of a ship, ini- 
Mlling her to the windward. 
Weather-vane (weTH'6r-van), n. A vane, 
erected on a steeple or other elevated place, 
which, by turning under the influence of 
the wind, shows the quarter it blows from; 
a weather-cock. 

Weather-wise ( werH'^r-wlz >, a. Skilful 
in foreseeing the changes or state of the 
weather. 

Weatherwlserf (wern'er-wlz-dr), n. Some- 
thing that foreshows the weather. 

The flowers of pimpernel, the opening and shutting 
of which are the countryman's weatherwiser. 

Derham. 

Weather-worn (weTH'«r-wfim), a. Worn 
by the action of the weather; weathered. 
Weave (W6v), v.t. pret, wove; ppr. weaving; 
pp. tvoven, wove; pret. & pp, formerly often 
weaved. [A. Sax, w^an, pret. waef, pp. we- 
fen; D. weven, Icel. ve/a, Dan. voeve, G. 
ufehen, to weave ; cog. Skr. vap, to weave. 
Akin tveb, wa/t; perhaps leave.] 1. To form 
by interlacing anything flexible, such os 
threads, yams, filaments, or strips of differ- 
ent materials; to form by texture, or by 
inserting one part of the material within 
another; as. to weave cloth ; to weave bas- 
kets. (l^e Weaviho.) ‘ Where the women 
wme hangings for the grove.’ 2 Kings xxiil. 8. 

And now bis woven girths he breaks asunder. 

Shak. 


These purple vests were weaiHd by Dardan dames. 

OrydoH, 

2. To form a texture with; to Interlace or 
entwine into a fabric ; as, to weave cotton, 
wool, silk; to weave twige. 'When she 

the sleided silk.’ Shak. 

The spinsters and the knitters In the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 
bones 

Do use to chant it. Shak. 

3. To entwine ; to unite by intermixture or 
close connection. ‘ When relidon was woven 
into the civil government. ’ Addison. ‘ ’Those 
words thus woven into song.’ Byron. 

This weaves itself perforce into my business. Shak. 

He carries off only such scraps in his memory as it 
is hardly possible to weave into a connected and 
consistent whole. Prescott. 

4. To contrive, fabricate, or construct with 
design or elaborate care; as, to weave a 
plot. 

My brain more busy than the labouring spider 
tVeaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

Shak. 

Weave (wsv), v.i. l. To practise weaving; 
to work with a loom. 

Proclaim that 1 can sing, iveave, sew, and dance. 

Shak. 

2. To become woven or interwoven. "The 
amorous vine which in the elm still weaves.’ 
W. Browne.—^ In the manege, to rntdee a 
motion of the head, neck, and body from 
side to side like the shuttle of a weaver: 
said of a horse. 

Weave, t v.i. To wave; to float. Spenser. 
Weaver fw§v'6r), n. l. One who weaves; 
one whose occupation is to weave. 

IVeavers were supposed to be generally good 
singers. Their trade, being sedentary, they had an 
opportunity of practising, and sometimes m parts. 

. . Many of the weavers in Qiicen Elizabeth's days 
were Flemish Calvinists, who fled from the persecu- 
tion of the Duke of Alva, and were therefore particu- 
larly given to singing psalms. Hence the excla- 
mation of Falstatt. 

I would 1 were a weaver I I could sing psalms, and 
all manner of songs. Nares. 

[The correct reading is ‘sing psalms or 
anything.’]— 2. One of the aquatic insects 
of the genus Oyrinus; the whirlwig (which 
see). —8. A name given to insessorial birds 
of various genera, belonging to the coniros- 
tral section of the order, and forming a 
group or sub-family (Ploceinse) of the Frin- 
gillidfe or finches. They are so called from 



Yellow-crowned Weaver and Nest (P.icterocephatus). 


the remarkable structure of their nests, 
which are woven in a very wonderful man- 
ner of various vegetable substances. Some 
spedes build their nests separate and singly, 
and hang them from slender branches of 
trees ana shrubs, but others build in com- 
anies, numerous nests suspended from the 
ranches of a tree being under one roof, 
though each one forms a separate cornet- 
ment and has a separate entrance. They 
are natives of the warmer parts of Asia, of 
Africa, and of Australia, none being found 
in Europe or America. The Plooeus ietero- 
cephalus, or yellow-crowned weaver, is a 
native of South Africa, and constnicti an 
Isolated pensile kidney-shaped nest, about 
7 inches long by broad, with an opening in 
the side. Naturalists are not quite agreed 


F&te, f&r, fat, fgU; mfi, met, h«r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abttne; y, So. iey. 
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at toi whether the nests of the weaver-bird 
are built in their own peculiar manner as 
a means of preservation against the rain, or 
against the attacks of seipents and small 
quadrupeds, probably the latter. 
Weayer-blrd (wdv'er-b6rd), n. See Weav- 
er, 8. 

Weaver-llall (wdv^er-llsh), n. A Ash of the 
genus Trachinus. See webver. 
Weayer’B-iliuttle (wev-^rz-shuti), n. A 
species of gasteropodous Mollusoa {Ovuluin 
volva), in which the aperture is produced 
into a long canal at each end ; it belongs to 
the same family as the cowries. 

WaaylXLg (wgv'ing), n. The act of one 
who weaves; the act or art of producing 
cloth or other textile fabrics by means of 
a loom from the combination of threads or 
Alaments. In all kinds of weaving, whether 
plain or Agured, one system of threads, 
called the tuoof or weft, is made to pass al- 
ternately under and over another system 
of threads called the warp, web, or chain. 
The essential operations are the succes- 
sive raising of certain threads of the warp 
and the depression of others so as to form 
a decussation or ehed fur the passage of 
the weft yam, which is then beaten up by 
means of a lay or batten. Weaving is per- 
formed by the hand in what are called hand- 
looms, or by steam in what are called power- 
looms, but the general arrangements for both 
are to a certain extent the same. (See Loom, 
Jacquard.) Weaving, in the most general 
sense of the term, comprehends not only 
those textile fabrics which are prepared in 
the loom, but also net-work, laoe-work, &c. 

Weazen (wg'zn), a. [Icel. visinn, wizened, 
withered; Sw. and Dan. vissen, withered. 
See Wizen.] Thin; lean; withered; wizened; 
as, a weazen face. ‘ His shadowy Agure and 
dark weazen face. ’ Irving. 

The third was a little weazen drunken-looking 
body with a pimply face. Dickens. 

Web (web), n. [A. Sax. web, webb, from the 
stem of weave. See Weave. J 1. That which 
is woven ; the whole piece of cloth woven 
in a loom; locally, (a) a piece of linen cloth, 
(b) The warp in a loom. —2. Something re- 
sembling a web or sheet of cloth; speciA- 
cally, a large roll of paper such as is used 
in the web-press for newspapers and the 
like. —3. A plain, Aat surface, as ((i)t a 
sheet or thin plate of lead. * Christians slain 
roll up in webs of lead. ' Fairfax, (b) The 
blade of a sword. ‘The sword whereof the 
iwb was steel.’ Fairfax, (c) The blade of 
a saw. id) The plate, or its equivalent in 
a beam or girder which con- 
nects the upper and lower Aat 
or laterally extending plates 
(fig. b). (e) 'i'he correspond- 

ing portion of a rail between 
tlie tread and foot (fig. c). 
if) The Aat portion of a 
wheel, as of a railway car- 
riage between the nave and 
the rim, occupying the space 
where spokes wouhi bo in an 
ordinary wheel (Ag. a), (g) The 
solid part of the bit of a 
key. (A) That portion of an 
anvil which is of reduced size below the 
head, (i) The thin sharp part of the coul- 
ter of a plough.— 4. The membrane which 
unites the toes of many water-fowl; a 
similar membrane possessed by other ani- 
mals, as the ornithorhynchus. Fev. J. G. 
Wood. — 6 . The plexus of very delicate threads 
or Alaments which a spider spins, and which 
serves as a net to catch Aies or other in- 
sects for its food; a cobweb. 

Much like a subtile spicier that doth sit 
In middle of her web that spreadeth wide. 

Pope. 

6. Fig. anything carefully contrived and 
elaborately put together or woven, as a plot, 
a scheme. 

O, what a tangled web we weave. 

When first we practise to deceive. 

Sir PV. Scott. 



Web in cross 
section. 


—■Pin and web. See PIN, 8. 

Web (webX v.t pret. & pp. webbed; ppr. web- 
bing. iTo cover with or as with a web ; to 

envelop. 

Wfbbe*tn. fA.Sax. «;«bba.) A weaver 
Webbed (webd), a. Having the toes united 
by a membrane or web; palmate; as, the 
webbed feet of aquatic fowls. 

Webbert (web'6r), n. A weaver. 

WebWng (webTng). n. 1. A strong fabric 
woven in strips for supporting the seats of 
stiiAed chairs, sofam &c., or for other pur- 
poses.— 2. The Upes on a printing-machine. 
H. The webs in webbed feet. 


Webl^ (weh'iX Belating to a web; re- 
sembling a web. 

Bats on their webi^ wings in darkness more. 

Crmbbt. 

Web^ye (webl), n. In pathol. a disease of 
the eye produced by a Aim suAlasing it; 
caligo. 

WetPHligered (web'Ang-gdrd), a. Having 
the Angers united by webs formed of the 
skin. 

He was, It is said, web-footed naturally, and par- 
tlally web-fingereet. Mayhew. 

Web-foot (web'fqt), n. A foot whose toes 
are united by a web or membrane. 
Web-footed (web'fqt-ed), a. Having web- 
feet; palmiped; as, a goose or duck is a 
web-footed fowl. 

Web-preS8 (web'presX A printing-ma- 
chine which takes its paper from the web 
or roll: much used in newspaper and such 
like printing. 

WebStert (wel^stdr), n. [For the rationale 
of the suAlx see -Ster.] A weaver. 
Websterite (web'st6r-it), n. (After Web- 
ster, a geologist] Aluminite; hydrous tri- 
basic sulphate of aluminium, found in Sus- 
sex, and at Halle in Prussia, in reniform 
masses and botryoidal concretions of a white 
or yellowish-white colour. 

Weeht (we6ht), n. [A. Sax. wegan, to lift. 
See Weigh.] An instrument in the form of 
a sieve, but without holes, used for lifting 
corn. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Wed (wed), v.t. pret «fc pp. wedded; ppr. 
wedding; wed as pret. & pp. also occurs. 
[A. Sax. weddian, to engage, to promise, to 
pledge, from wedd, a pledge; similarly Goth. 
(gayvadjan, to pledge, to betroth, from vadi, 
a pledge. Akin gage, wage, wager.] 1. To 
marry; to take for husband or for wife. 

Since the day 

I saw thee first, and wedded thee. Milton. 

2. To join in marriage; to give in wedlock. 

‘ Adam, wedded to another Eve. ’ Milton. 

In Syracusa was I born and wed 

Unto a woman. Shak. 

3. To unite closely in affection; to attach 
firmly by passion or prejudice; as, we are 
apt to be wedded to our own customs and 
opinions. 

Men are wedded to their lusts. Tiltotson, 

4. To unite for ever or inseparably. ‘That 
noble title your master wed me to.’ Shak. 

Thou art wedded to calamity. Shak, 

6.t To espouse; to take part with. 

They wedded his cause. Clarendon. 

Wed (wed), v.i. To marry; to contract mat- 
rimony. ‘ When shall I wed,*’ Shak. 
Wed,t Weddet (wed), n. (See above.] A 
pawn or pledge. 

Wedded (wed'ed), a. l. Pertaining to mat- 
rimony ; as, wedded life ; wedded bliss.— 
2. Intimately united or joined together; 
buckled together. 

Then fled to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasped the ivedded eagles of her belt. 

Tennyson, 

Wedder (wed^^r), n A castrated ram; a 
wether. Sir W. Scott. 

Wedding (wedTng), n. Marriage: nuptials; 
nuptial ceremony; nuptial festivities.— 5t7- 
ver wedding, golden wedding, diamond 
wedding, the celebrations of the twenty- 
Afth, the Aftieth, and the sixtieth anniver- 
saries of a wedding.— Jfarrui^rc, Wedding, 
Nuptials, Matrimony, Wedlock. See under 
Marriage. 

Wedding (wed'ing), a. Of. pertaining to, 
or used at a wedding or weddings; as, wed- 
ding cheer; wedding garment; * wedding 
sheets;’ ‘ torch.’ Shak. 

Wedding-bed (wed'ing-bed), n. The bed of 
a newly married pair. Shak. 
Weddl]^-oake (wed'ing-k&k), n. A richly 
decorated cake to grace a wedding. It is 
cut and distributed during the breakfast, 
and portions of it are sent afterwards to 
friends not present. 

Weddlng-oard (wed'ing-kkrd), One of a 
set of cards bearing the names and address 
of a newly married couple, usually printed 
in silver or tied t<^etber with silver cord 
and sent to friends to announce the event, 
and stating when they receive return calls. 
Weddlng-fdo^es (wed'ing-kldTHz), n. pi. 
Gannents for a bride or a bridegroom to oe 
worn at marriage. 

Wedd^-day (wed'ing-da), n. The day of 
marriage. ^ . v 

Wedding-dower (wed'lng-dou-6r\ n. A 
marriage portion. ‘Let her beauty be her 
XMdding-dower,* Shak, 


Wedding-Azyoiir (wed^lng-fi-verX n, A 
bunch of white ribbons, or a nnuftio, Ao,, 
worn by males attending a wedding. Sim- 
nwnds. 

Wedding-feast (wed^ine-fgst), n. A feaat or 
entertammeut prepared for the guests at a 
wedding. 

Wedding-xlng (wed'ing-ring). n. A plain 
gold ring placed by the bridegroom on the 
third Anger of the bride’s left hand at the 
marriage ceremony. 

Wede,t n. (A. Sax. weed, a garment. See 
Weed.] Clothing; apparel. Chaucer. 

Wedge (wejX n. [A. Sax. weeg, a mass, s 
wedge; IceL vegr, Dan. voegge, Sw. vigg, D. 
weg, O.G. weeke, wedge, possibly from the 
same root as weig, way, weigh, and signify- 
ing lit. the mover.] 1. A piece of wood or 
metal, thick at one end and sloping to a 
thin edge at the other, used in splitting 
wood, rocks, <&c. The wedge is a body con- 
tained under two triangular 
and three rectangular sur- 
faces, as in the Agure, where 
the triangles ABE, DCF are 
the ends, the rectangles 
A D E F, B 0 £ F the sides, and 
the rectangle A B D c the top. 
'The wedge is one of the 
mechanical powers, and is 
used for splitting blocks of 
timber ana stone; for pro- 
ducing great pressure, as in the oil-press; 
and for raising immense weights, as when a 
ship is raised by wedges driven under the 
keel, &c. If the power applied to the top 
were of the nature of a continued pressure, 
the wedge might be regarded as a double 
inclined plane, and the power would be to 
the resistance to l>e overcome, as the breadth 
of the back, d o, to the length of the side, 
D F, on the supposition that the resistance 
acts perpendicularly to the side. But since 
the power is usually that of percussion 
with a hammer, every stroke of which 
causes a tremor in the wedge, which throws 
off for the instant the resistance on its sides, 
no certain theory can be laid down regard- 
ing it. To calculate the power, we require 
the additional elements of weight of the 
hammer, momentum of the blow, and the 
intervals between the blows, and further, 
the amount of tremor in the wedge and its 
antagonism to the resistance on the sides. 
All that is known with certainty respecting 
the theory of the wedge is that its mechani- 
cal power is increased by diminishing the 
angle of penetration D P 0. All cutting and 
penetrating instruments, as knives, swords, 
chisels, razors, axes, nails, pins, needles, 
&c., may be considered as wedges. The 
angle of the wedge in these cases is more 
or less acute, according to the purposes to 
which it is to be applied. —2. A mass of metal, 
especially if resembling a wedge in form. 

‘ A wedge of gold of Arty shekels weight.’ 
Josh. vii. 21. ‘ Wedges of gold, great an- 

chors, heaps of pearls.’ ShaJe.—Z. Some- 
thing in the form of a wedge. 

See how in warlike muster they appear, 

In rhombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 

Milton. 

- The thin or small end of the wedge, 1» 
used Aguratively of an initiatory move of 
small apparent importance, but which is 
calculated to produce or lead to an ultimate 
important effect. 

Wedge (wej), v.t pret. <fe pp. wedged; ppr. 
wedging. 1. To cleave with a wedge ©r with 
wedges; to rive. 

My heart 

As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain, Shak. 

2. To drive as a wedge is driven; to crowd 
or compress closely. 

Among the crowd i’ the Abbey ; where a finger 
Could not be wedged in more. Shak. 

3. To force, as a wedge forces its way; as, 
to wedge one’s way. Milton.— t. To fasten 
with a wedge or with wedges; as, to wedge 
on a scirthe; to wedge in a rail or a piece of 
timber. —5. To Ax in the manner of a wedge. 

IVedg'd In the rocky shoals, and sticking fast 

Drydtn. 

Wedge (wej), n. In Cambridge university, 
the name (pven to the man whose name 
stands lowest on the list of the classical 
tripos: said to be after the name {Wedge- 
wood) of the man who occupied this place 
on the Arst list (1824). See Wooden Spoon 
under Spoon. 

Wedge-iliaped (wel'shapt), a. i. Having 
the shape of a wedge ; cuneiform. —2. In 
bot. applied to a leaf broad and truncate at 
the summit, and tapering down to the base, 
as in Saxifraga cuneifolia. See CUMBATE. 
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W6dge>wli6 (wej'wic), ndv. In the xnAnner 
of a wedge. 

WedEWOOd-ware (wej'wwd-wir), n. [After 
Josiah WedgvKtod [173(>-1796) of Etruria, 
Staffordshire, the inventor.] A superior 
kind of semivitrifled pottei^, without much 
superficial glaze, and capable of taking on 
the most bnlUant and delicate colours pro< 
duced by fused metallic oxides and ochres. 
It is much used for ornamental ware, as vases, 
&c., and, owing to its hardness and pro* 
perty of resisting the action of all corrosive 
substances, for mortars in the laboratory. 
Wedgy (wej'i), a. Wedge-shaped. ‘ Pushed 
his toedgy snout far within the straw sub- 
jacent.’ Landor. 

wedlock (wed'lokl, n. [O.E. wedlok, wed- 
laike, A. Sax. wecudc, a pledge, from loed, 
a pledge, and Idc, sport, also a gift. The 
term refers to the old custom of the bride- 
groom making the bride a present the morn- 
mg after manlage.] 1. Marriage; matri- 
mony. ‘ Which that men clepen spousaille 
or yfedlok. ’ Chaucer. 

I prayed for children, and thought barrenness 

In vxdlock a reproach. Milton. 

Sometimes used adjectivally. ‘ Holy lyed- 
fockvow.’ Shak. ‘Happy hours.’ 

Shak.~ 2A Wife. 

Which of these is thy "wedlock, Menelaus? thy 
Helen? thy Lucrece? B. yonson. 

Wedlock (wed' lok), v.t. To unite in mar- 
riage; to marry. ‘Man thus wedlocked.' 
MUton. 

Wednesday (wenz'dal, n. [A. Sax. Wddnee- 
doeg, that is Woden s day. Woden is the 
same as Odin. See Odin.] The fourth day 
of the week; the next day after Tuesday. 
Wee (we), a. [Formerly it was used as a 
noun; ‘ a little we'-n. little way, a little bit. 

‘ 1 believe (as Junius did) that it is nothing 
but the Scandinavian form of £. toay, de- 
rived from Dan. vei, Sw. vdg, Icel. vegr, a 
way. . . . That the constant association of 
litu^ with toe ( = way) should lead to the 
supposition that the words little and wee are 
synonymous seems natural enough.’ Skeat] 
Small; little. [Colloq. English and Scotch.] 

He hath but a little wee face, with a little yellow 
beard, S/tak. 

We® (wg), n. A short period of time; also, a 
short distance. [Scotch.] 

Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee. Burns. 
Weed (wed), n. [A. Sax. wedd, a weed ; D. 
wiede, weeds, wieden, to weed, to cleanse; 
affinities doubtful.] 1. The general name of 
any plant that is useless or troublesome. 
The word therefore has no definite applica- 
tion to any particular plant or species of 
plants, but is applied generally to such 
plants as grow where they are not wanted, 
and are either of no use to man or injurious to 
crops.— 2. Some useless or troublesome sub- 
stance, especially such as is mixed with or 
injurious to more valuable substances; any- 
thing valueless or trashy. Hence— 3. A sorry, 
worthless animal unfit for the breeding of 
stock; especially, a leggy, loose-bodied horse; 
a race -horse having the appearance, but 
wanting the other qualities of a thorough- 
bred. 

He bore the same relation to a man of fashion, that 
a "weed does to a winner of the Derby. Lever. 

4. A cigar; as, come and smoke a quiet weed 
with me; to carry a few weed* in one’s 
pocket. [Slang.] Prefixed by the definite 
article = tobacco. ‘ He knocked the weed 
from his pipe.’ Ld. Lytton. [Slang.] 

Weed (w6d), v.t. 1. To free from weeds or 
noxious plants; as, to weed com or onions; 
to weed a garden.— 2. To take away, as nox- 
ious plants; to remove what is injurious, 
offensive, or unseemly; to extirpate. 

Each word thou’st spoke hath weeded from nw heart 
A root of ancient envy. Bhak. 

8. To free from anything hurtful or offen- 
sive. 

He weeded the Kingdom of such as were devoted 
to Elaiana. Howell. 

Weed (w6d), n. [A. Sax. wc^, wcede, a gar- 
ment, 0, Fris. wed, wede, D, (geywaad, Icel. 
vdd, O.H.O. Ufdt, clothing, a garment; from 
same root as Goth, ga-vidan, to bind, and as 
E. weave, withy.] 1. A garment; an article 
of clothing 'Lowly shepherd’s toeeds.' Spen- 
ser. ‘ Palmer’s toe^.’ Jf if ton. 'This silken 
rag, this be^^^ar-woman's weed.' Tennyson. 

2.t An upper or outer garment. ‘ His own 
hands putting on both shirt and weede.' 
Chapman. [ Nares thinks that the word 
alwavs implies an outer garment.]— 8. An 
article of dress worn in token of mourning ; 
mourning garb ; mournings. ‘ In a mourning 


weed, with ashes upon her head, and tears 
abundantly flowing.’ Milton. In this sense 
used now in the plural, and more specifically 
applied to the mourning dress of a widow. 

A wido)v's Toeeds are still spoken of, meaning her 
appropriate mourning dress. Nares. 

Weed (wgd), n. A general name for any 
sudden illness from cold or relapse, usually 
accompanied by febrile symptoms, taken by 
females after confinement or during nursing. 
[Scotch. ] 

Weeded (wSd'ed). a. Overgrown with weeds. 
[Rare or poetical.] 

IVeeded and worn the ancient thatch 

Upon the lonely nkoated grange. Tettnyson. 

Weeder (wed'^rl, n. 1. One that weeds or 
frees from anything noxious. ‘A weeder 
out of his proud adversaries.’ Shak.—2. A 
weeding- tool. 

Weeder-cUps (wed'fir-klips), n.pl. Weeding- 
shears. Bums. 

Weedery (wed'6r-i), n. l. Weeds. [Rare.] 
The soeedery which through 
The interstices of those neglected courts 
Unchecked had flourished long, and seeded there, 
Was trampled then and bruised beneath the feet. 

HoutMey. 

2. A place full of weeds. [Rare.] 
Weed-grown (wfid'gron), a. Overgrown 
with weeds. 

Weed-hook (wed'hbk), n. A hook used for 
cutting away or extirpating weeds. Tusser. 
Weeding-Chleel (wSd^ng-cniz-el), n. A tool 
with a divided chisel point for cutting the 
roots of large weeds within the ground. 
Weeding -forceps (wed'ing-for-sepa), n. pi. 
An instrument for pulling up some sorts of 
plants in weeding, as thistles, 
weedlng-fork (w6d'lng-fork), n. A strong 
three-pronged fork, used in clearing ground 
of weeds. 

Weedlng-hook (wed'ing-hbk), n. Same as 
Weed-hook. Milton. 

Weeding-tron (wgd'ing-i-6m), n. Same as 
Weeding-fork. 

Weedlng-pinoers (wed'ing-pin-s^rz), n.pl. 
Same as W eeding-foreeT^s. 

Weediiu-rhini (wed'ing-rim), n. [Comp. 
ProvTK rim, 0. E. rimen, remen, to re- 
move] An implement somewhat like the 
frame of a wheel-barrow, used for tearing 
up weeds on summer fallows, &c. [Local.] 
Weeding -shears (wdd'ing-sh^rz), n. pi. 
Shears used for cutting weeds. 
Weedlng-tongs (wdd'ing-tongz), n. pi. Same 
as Weeping-forceps. 

Weeding-tool (wed'ing-tol), n. An imple- 
ment for pulling up, digging up, or cutting 
weeds. 

Weedless (wedles), a. Free from weeds or 
noxious matter. ‘ Weedless paradises. ’ 
Donne. 

Weedy (wed'l), a. l. Consisting of weeds; 
as, trophies.’ Shak. ‘Nettles, kex, 

and all the weedy nation.’ G. Fletcher.— 
2. Abounding with weeds; as, weedy grounds; 
a weedy jrarden ; weedy com. ‘ Rough lawns 
and weedy avenues.’ W. Irving.— Z. Not of 
good blood, or of good strength or mettle; 
hence, worthless, as for breeding or racing 
purposes ; as, a weedy horse. 

Weedy (w6d'l), a. Clad in weeds or widow’s 
mournings. [Rare and humorous. ] 

She was as weedy as in the early days of her mourn- 
ing. Dickens. 

Week(wek),n. [O.B. wehe, wike, A. Sax. wice, 
also wucu, a week; D. week, Icel. vika, G. 
twcAs, a week. Origin doubtful.] The space 
of seven days; the space from one Sunday to 
another; a cycle of time which has been used 
from the earliest ages in Eastern countries, 
and is now universally adopted over the 
Christian and Mohammedan worlds. It has 
been commonly regarded as a memorial of 
the creation of the world in that space of 
time. It is besides the most obvious and 
convenient division of the Itmar or natural 
month.— TAis (that) day week, the same day 
a week afterwards ; the corresponding day 
in the succeeding week. 

This day week you will be alone. 

Charlotte Bronte. 

—Passion week, the week containing Good 
Friday.— TA« feast weeks, a Jewish fes- 
tival lasting seven weeks, that is, a ‘week of 
weeks’ after the Passover. It corresponds 
to our Pentecost or Whitsuntide.— A pro- 
phetic week, in Sorip. a week of years or 
seven years. 

Week-iUiy (w$k'd&), n. Any day of the week 
except the Sabbath. 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords. 

An added pudding solemnized the Lord's. Pope. 


' (w6kli), a. 1. Pertaining to a week 

or week-days.— 2. Continuing or lasting for 
a week; produced within a week.— 8. Com- 
ing, happening, or done once a week ; heb- 
domadary; as, a weekly payment of bills; a 
weekly gazette; a toeeHy allowance. 

Weekfy (wSkli), adv. Once a week; by heb- 
domaaal periods; as, each performs service 
weekly. 

Weekly (wfik'li), n. A periodical, as a news- 
paper, appearing once a week, 
weelt (wel), n. [O.E. w(l, wele, A. Sax. wad, 

0. D. wael; allied to well] A whirlpool. 
Weel,t Weelyt (w§l, wel’i), n. [Weel is 

short for weely, willy, so called because 
made of willows.] A kind of twiggen trap 
or snare for fish. ‘Eels in weelies.' Rich. 
Carew. 

Weel (w61), a. or adv. Well. [Scotch. ] 
Weem (wem), n. An earth-house (which 
see). [Scotch.] 

Ween (weiO, v.i. [A. Sax. wenan, to ween, 
from ivin, Icel. vdn, Goth, vens, expectation, 
hope.] To be of opinion; to have the notion; 
to think; to imagine; to fancy. [Obsolescent 
and poetical.] 

Then furthest from her hope, when most she weened 
nigh, Spenser. 

His tones were black with many a crack, 

All black and bare, I ween. Coleridse. 

Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love's compliment, 

I ween they smelt as sweet. Browning. 

Weep (wep), v.i. pret. & pp. wept; ppr. weep- < 
ing. [A. Sax. wipan, to weep, from icdp, weep- 
ing, clamour, outcry; like 0. Bax. wdpian, 
iromwdp; O.H.G. wuofan, from wuof, grief, 
weeping; Goth, vopjan, to cry, to cry aloud; 
Icel. cepa, to shout, to cry. from dp, aery ; cog. 
Rus. vopU, to make an outcry, to weep, vopl, 
lamentation; Lith. vapiti, to weep; L. vox, 
voice; Gr. epos, a word; Skr. vach, to speak.] 

1. Originally, to express sorrow, grief, or 
anguish by outcry; in modem usage, to mani- 
fest and express grief or other strong passion 
by shedding tears. 

They ail wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and 
kissed him. Acts xx. 37. 

Then they for sudden joy did weep. Shak. 

2. To lament; to complain. Num. xi, 13 — 

3. To drop or flow as tears. 

The blood weeps froni my heart. Shak. 

4. To let fall drops; to drop water; hence, 
to rain. 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erflow? 

Shak, 

6. To give out moisture; to be very damp. 
‘Clayey or weeping grounds.’ Mortimer.— 

6. 'To have the branches drooping or hang- 
ing downwards, as if in sorrow; to be pen- 
dent; to droop; as, a weeping tree. 

Weep (w§p), v.t. 1. To lament ; to bewail ; 
to bemoan. 

We wand'ring go 

Through dreary wastes, and weep each other's woe. 

Pope. 

2. To shed or let fall drop by drop, as tears; 
to pour forth in drops, as if tears. ‘ Weep 
your tears into the channel.’ Shak. ‘Tears 
such as angels weep.’ Milton. ‘Groves 
whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 
balm.’ Milton — 3. To celebrate by weeping 
or shedding tears. ' To loeep his obsequies.’ 
Dry den.— i. To spend or consume in tears 
or in weeping; to exhaust in tears; to get 
rid of by weeping; followed by away, out, 
&c. ‘ Weep my me away.’ Tennyson. 

I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes. Shak. 

5. To form or produce by shedding tears. 

We vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks. Shak. 

6. To extinguish by shedding tears: followed 
^ out. ‘In compassion weep the fire out.’ 
Shak. 

Weepable t (w6p'a-bl), a. Exciting or call- 
ing for tears; lamentable; grievous. Bp. 
Pecock. 

Weeper (w§p'6r), n. 1 . One who weeps; one 
who sheds tears. 

Laughing is easy, but the wonder lies 
What store of brine supplied the weepePs eyes. 

Dryden. 

2. A soi*t of white linen cuff, border, or band 
on a dress, worn as a badge of mourning. 

Mourners clap bits of muslin on their sleeves, and 
these are called weepers. Goldsmith. 

The young squire . . . looked remarkably well in 
his weepers. Smollett. 

8. A pretty little South American monkey of 
the sapajou ^up and genus Gebus, the C. 
cajmcxnus. Galled also Sai (which see). 
Weepful t ^fip'fjjl), a. Pull of weeping; 
grieving. WiMli^e. 


F&te, fir, fat, fell: m6. met, b6r; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 3^, Sc. f«y. 
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^ , (wfip'ing-aghV n, Fraainta 

^ a/ a variety of ash differing from the 
common ash only in its branches arching 
downwards instead of upwards. 

Wacrplng-blrcb (wgp^ing-b^rch), n. A 
variety of the birch-tree, known as Betula 
pendula, with drooping branches. It is very 
common in different parts of Europe. It 
differs from the common birch not only in 
its weeping habit, but also in its young 
shoots being quite smooth, bright chestnut 
brown when ripe, and then covered with 
Uttle white warts. 

Weeplnff-orOBB (wSp'ing-kros), n. A cross, 
often of stone, erected on or by the side 
of a highway, where penitents particularly 
offered their devotions. 

For here I mourn for your, our publike losse. 

And doe my pennance at the weepinff-crosse. 

Wither. 

— Toretum or come home hy Weepiny^Croee, 
an old phrase meaning to suffer a defeat in 
some adventure; to meet with a painful 
repulse or failure; to repent sorrowfully 
having taken a certain course or engaged in 
a particular undertaking. 

But the time will come when, comming' home by 
Weepiug-Crosse, thou shalt confesse that it was better 
to be at horte. 

Weepingly (wep'ing-li), adv. In a weeping 
manner; with weeping; in tears. 

She took her son into her arms weepingly laughing. 

IVoiton. 

Weeping- ripe t (wgp'ing-rip), a. Ripe or 
ready for weeping. 

The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. Shak. 

Weeping-rock (w6p'lng-rok), n. A porous 
rock from which water gradually issues. 

Weeping -spring (wgp'ing-spring), n. A 

^ring tnat slowly discharges water. 

Woeplng-tree (wep'ing-tre), n. A name 
common to varieties of several trees, the 
branches and twigs of which in a normal 
state have an upward direction, while in the 
weeping variety the branches and branch- 
lets are elongated and pendulous, or droop- 
ing. The weeping- willow, weeping -birch, 
and weeping-ash are examples. 

Weeping -willow (wep'ing-wil-lo), n. A 
species of willow, the Salix baoylonioa, 
whose branches grow very long and slender, 
and hang down nearly in a perpendicular 
direction. It is a native of the Levant, and 
is said to have been first planted in England 
by the poet Pope. 

WeexlBlit (wer'Ish), a. See Wkarish. 

Weett (wet), v.i. pret. wot. [A. Sax. toUan, 
to know. See Wit, v. and n.] To know; to 
be informed; to wit. 

From Egypt come they all, this lets thee weet. 

Spenser. 

Weett (wet), V t. To wet. Spenser. 

Weet (wet), n. Rain; moisture; wet. [Scotch.] 

Weetmgly t (wSt'ing-li), adv. Knowingly; 
wittingly. Spenser. 

Weetlesst (wet'les), a. l. Unknowing; un- 
thinking; unconscious. 

Smiling, all 7veetless of th' uplifted stroke. 

Hung o’er his harmless head. y. Baillie. 

2. Unknown ; not understood ; unmeaning. 
‘ With fond terms and weetlcss words.’ Spen- 
ser. 

Weever (w6'v6r), n. [O. Fr. wivre, vivre, 
guivre, properly a serpent, a dragon or 
wyvem, from L. vipera, a viper. The name 
was given to the fish from stinging. Wyvern 
is almost the same word.] An acanthop- 
terygious fish of the genus Trachinus, fam- 
ily Trachinidee or Uranoscopidse, but in- 
cluded by many authorities among the 



Dragon-weever {Trachinus draco). 

perches. About four species are well known, 
two of which are found in the British seas, 
viz. the dragon-weever, sea-cat, or sting- 
bull, T. draco, about 10 or 12 inches long, 
and the lesser weever, T. vipera, called also 
the adder-pike, or sting-flsn, which attains 
a length of 6 inches. They inflict wounds 
with the spines of their first dorsal fin, 
which are much dreaded. Their flesh is 
esteemed. 

Weevil (wfi'vil), n. [A. Sax. wifel, L. G. and 
D. wevel, G. wibel; cog. Lith. wahalas, a 
beeUe ; supposed to 1^ allied to iMaee or tra ve , 
from the insect’s movements.] The name ap- 



plied to coleopterous insects of the family 
CurculionidsB, distinguished by the prolon- 
gation of the head, so as to form a sort of 
snout or pro- 
boscis. Many of 
the weevils are 
dangerous ene- 
mies to the agri- 
culturist, de- 
stroying grain, 
fruit, flowers, 
leaves, and 
stems. The corn- Corn-weevH 
weevil (^Calan- granarta). 

**• f"*®*^* natural size, b, In- 
IS a little dark sect magnified, c 1-arva, d Egg 
red beetle of (both magnified), 
about i inch 

long, which deposits its eggs on com after it 
is stored, and the larvss burrow therein, each 
larva inhabiting a single grain, great quan- 
tities of which are thus destroyed. See 
CUROULIONIDJt. 

WeevUled (we'vlld), a. Infested by weevils; 
as, weevilled grain. 

WeevUy (we'vil-i), a. Infested with weevils; 
as, weevily grain. 

Weft (weft), old pret. of wave. 

Weft (weft), n. [A. Sax. weft, the woof, lit 
what is woven, from we\fan, to weave ; so 
Icel. ve/tr. See Weave.] The woof or fill- 
ing of cloth; the threads that are carried 
in the shuttle and cross the warp. 

Weftt (weft), n. 1. A thing waived, cast 
away, or abandoned; a waif or stray. See 
Waif. 

His horse it is the herald’s weft. B. yonson. 

2. A waif; a homeless wanderer. Spenser. 
Weft (weft), n. A signal made by waving. 

Your boatmen lie on their oars, and there have 
already been cnade two w^ts from the warder's tur- 
ret, to intimate that those in the castle are impatient 
for your return. Sir W. Scott. 

Weftaget (wef'taj), 71. Texture. Grew. 
Wefte T (weft), [See Waive.] Waived; 

avoided; removed. 

N e can thy irrevocable destiny be weft. Spenser. 

Wegotism ( wS'got-izm ), n. The frequent 
use of the pronoun we; weism. British 
Critic. (Colloq. or cant.] 

Wehrgeld, Wehrgelt (wer'geld, wSr'gelt). 
See Wergild. 

Crimes were puni.shed by fines (the wehrgelt of 
our Saxon ancestors) according to tneir heinousness 
and according to the rank of the aggrieved parties. 

Brougham. 

Wehr-wolf (wer'wplf), n. Same as Were- 
wolf. 

Weigll (wa), v.t. [A. Sax, wegan, to bear, to 
lift, to weigh, and intrans. to move; woege, 
a balance, a pair of scales; D. wegen, to 
weigh; Icel. vega, to bear, lift, move; G. 
wiegen, to rock; from same root as toay.] 
1. To raise or bear up; to lift so that it 
hangs in the air; as, to weigh anchor; to 
%veigh an old hulk. ‘ Weigh the vessel up.’ 
Cowper.—% To examine by the balance so 
as to ascertain how heavy a thing is; to de- 
termine the heaviness of, as of certain 
bodies, by showing their relation to tlie 
weights of some other bodies which are 
known, or which are assumed as general 
standards of weight; as, to loeigh sugar ; to 
weigh gold. — 8. To pay, allot, or tidee by 
weight. 

They weighed for my price thirty pieces of stiver. 

Zech. xi. la. 

4. To consider or examine for the purpose 
of forming an opinion or coming to a con- 
clusion ; to estimate deliberately and ma- 
turely; to balance; to compare; as, to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of a 
scheme; to weigh one thing with or against 
another. ‘If that the injuries be justly 
weighed. ’ Shah. 

Weigh oath Ttdik oath, and you will nothinf^wr^A. 

Regard not who it is which speaketh, but weigh 
only what is spoken. Hooker. 

6. t To consider as worthy of notice; to make 
account of; to care for; to regard. 

You weigh me not. O, that’s you care not for me. 

Shak. 

For life I prize it as I weigh grief. Shak. 
— To weigh down, (a) to preponderate over. 

‘ He weighs King Richara down. ’ Shak. 

Fear weighs down faith with shame. Daniel. 
(6) To oppress with weight or heaviness; to 
overburthen; to depress. 

Thou (sleep) wilt no more weigh mine eyelids deaon. 
My soul is q\»ite weighed down with care. Addison. 

Weigh (w&), v.i. 1. To have weight; as, to 
weigh lighter or heavier.— 2. To be or amount 


in heaviness or weight; to equal in weight; 
as, a nugget weighing several ounces: a loaa 
which weighs 2 tons. [The terms expressing 
the weight are in the objective absolute, or 
in the accusative of quantity.]— 3. To be 
considered as important; to have weight in 
the intellectual balance. 

He finds that the same argument which weighs 
with him has weighed with thousands before him. 

Atterbury. 

4. To bear heavily; to press hard. 

Cleanse the stuiTd bosom of that perilous stuflT, 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shak. 

—To weigh doum, to sink by its own weight 
or burden. * Making the bough, being over- 
loaden, weigh down.' Bacon. 

Weigll (wA), n. A certain quantity or mea- 
sure, estimated by weight; a measure of 
weight See Wey. 

Weigh (wft), 71. Naut. a corruption of Way, 
usM only In the phrase under weigh; as, 
the ship is under weigh, i.e. is making way 
by aid of its sails or other propelling power. 

Welghable (wa^a-bl), a. Capable of being 
weighed. 

Weighage (W&'&j), n. A rate or toll paid for 
weighing goods. 

Welgh-boaxd (wa'bOrd), 71. In mining, see 
^V^AYBOA RD 

Weigh - bridge ( W& ' brl j ), n. A weighing- 
machine for weighing carts, wagons, &c., 
with their load. 

Weighed t (wad), a. Experienced. * A young 
man not wewhed in state matters.’ Bacon. 

Weigher (wa^Cr), ti. One who or that which 
weighs; an ofilcer whose duty is to weigh 
commodities or test weights. 

Weigh -house (wa'hous), n. A building 
(generally of a public character) at or in 
which goods are weighed by siutable ap- 
paratus. 

Weighinlf (waging), n. l. The act of ascer- 
taining weight.— 2. As much as is weighed 
at once; as, a u^ighing at beef. 

Welghl]^-cage (w&'ing-kfij). n. A cage in 
which living animals may be conveniently 
weighed, as pigs, sheej), calves, &c. 

Weighing -house (wa'lng-hous), n. Same 
as Weigh-hause. 

Weighing -machine (w&'ing-ma-shdn), n. 
Any contrivance by which the weight of an 
object may be ascertained, as the common 
balance, spring-balance, steelyard, &c. The 
term is, however, generally applied only to 
those contrivances which are employed for 
ascertaining the weight of heavy bodies, as 
the machines for the purpose of determining 
the weights of laden vehicles; machines for 
weighing cattle; machines for weighing 
heavy goods, as large casks, bales, &c. Some 
of these are constructed on the principle 
of the lever or steelyard, others on that of 
a combination of levers, and others on that 
of the spring-balance. A special feature of 
the majority of them is the large platform, 
on a level with or raised but as little as 
possible above the ground, so that vehicles 
or heavy goods to be weighed thereon may 
be easily transferred to and from it. 

Weigh-lock (walok), n. A canal lock at 
which barges are weighed and their tonnage 
settled. 

Welgh-shalt (wa'sh aft), 71. I ii steam-engines, 
a shaft used in working a slide-valve. 

Weight (wAt), 71. [O. E. weght, wight, A. Sax. 
ge-wiht, from wegan. See Weigh.] 1. That 
property of bodies by which they tend to- 
ward the centre of the earth ; gravity; as, 
a body has weight or has no appreciable 
weight. — 2. The measure of the force of 
gravity, as determined for any particular 
body; the measure of the force by which any 
body or a given portion of any substance 
gravitates or is attracted to the earth; in a 
more popular sense, the amount which any- 
thing weighs; the ouantity of matter as 
estimated by the baianoe or expressed nu- 
merically with reference to some standard 
unit; as, a bar of metal having a weight of 
5 lbs. ; a load of 8 tons weight In deter- 
mining weight in cases where very great 
precision is desired, due account must be 
taken of temperature, elevation, and lati- 
tude. The apparent weight of any sub- 
stance is less than its true weight by the 
weight of as much air as is displaced by it; 
therefore, as the density of the air is vari- 
able — air when warmed expanding very 
much more than any solid— a piece of metal 
appears to weigh more in warm than in cold 
weather. Moreo ver air becomes more dense 
hy an increase of pressure, consequently 
when the barometer is high all heavy bodies 
become apparently lighter; when the baro- 


ch, chain', bh, Sc. locA; g, ^o; J,iob; li, Pr. tOTi; ng, sing', th, then', th, thin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See K*Y. 
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Now BuppoBe a pound ot^Sm^Bnd a pound 
of platinum are adJuBtad in light air and 
again compared in dense air, a sUght change 
may be observed. For as a pound of iron is 
bulkier than a pound of platinum it dis- 
places more air, and Its apparent weight 
undergoes a greater change tnan doea that 
of platinum. Henoe in fixing exact stand- 
ards of weight a particular temperature and 
pressure of air must be specified ; thus the 
standard brass pound of Britain is directed 
to be used when the Fahrenheit thermome- 
ter stands at 62” and the barometer at SO*. 
In the second place it must be observed that 
the attraction which the earth exerts upon 
bodies placed near it decreases with their 
distances from its centre, being inversely as 
the squares of the distances; thus a body 
weighing a pound at the level of the sea 
will weigh somewhat less when tested pro- 
nely at the top of a mountain. In the 
third place, since the earth has a diurnal 
motion on its axis, every substance placed on 
it has a centrifugal tendency which in some 
degree modifies what otherwise would have 
been its gravitation; this centrifugal ten- 
dency produces the earth’s oblateness, and 
causes a variation in the intensity of gravi- 
tation from one latitude to another, a stone 
being heavier at lat. 60* N. for instance than 
at the equator. — Standard of vjeight, the 
unit of mass legally recognized in a state, and 
by which the weight of other bodies may be 
determined, and all other weights used in 
commerce adjusted. In Britain a certain 
brass weight is by statute settled as the 
imperial standard troy pound. This pound 
contains 5760 graius, and is divided into 
12 ounces; the pound avoirdupois contains 
7000 such grains, and is divided into 16 
ounces. The standard of weight (as also that 
of length) is the same in the United States. 
Standard weights are easily connected with 
standard measures ; the weight of a cubic 
inch of distilled water, for instance, may be 
taken as a standard. See Avoirdupois, 
Troy, &c.— 3. A certain mass of brass, iron, 
lead, or other metal or substance to be 
used for determining the weight of other 
bodies; as, an ounce might; a pound weight; 
a 66 lb. weight.^, A particular scale, sys- 
tem, or mode of estimating the relative heavi- 
ness of bodies; as, avoirdupois weight; troy 
weight; apothecaries’ weight — b. A heavy 
mass; something heavy. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands 
than without. Bacon. 

6. In clocks, one of the two masses of metal 
that by their weight actuate the machinery. 

7. In mech. the resistance which in a ma- 
chine has to be overcome by the power; in 
the simpler mechanical powers, as the lever, 
wheel and axle, pulley, and the like, usually 
the heavy body that is set in motion or held 
iu equilibrium by the power.— 8. Pressure; 
burden ; as. the might of grief ; weight of 
care; weight of business; weight of govern- 
ment. ‘ Wearing all that weight of learning 
lightly.’ Tennyson. 

Saife he stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, tit to bear 

The iveight of mightiest monarchies. Milton. 

9. Importance ; power ; influence ; efficacy ; 
consequence; moment; impressiveness; as, 
an argument of great weight; a considera- 
tion of vast weight. 

The solemnities that encompass the ma^trate add 
dignity to all his actions, and -wtight to all his words. 

AtUrbury. 

10. In vMd. a sensation of oppression or 
heaviness over the whole body or over a part 
of it, as the head or stomach.— X>6ad weight, 
a heavy oppressive or greatly impeding 
burden. 

1 feel so free and so clear 

By the loss of that dead weight. Tennyson. 

Syn. Weightiness, gravity, heaviness, pon- 
derosity, ponderousness, pressure, burden, 
load, importance, power, influence, efficacy, 
consequence, moment, impressiveness. 

(w&t), v.t. To add or attach a 
wei^t or weights to; to load with additional 
weight ; to add to the heaviness of ; as, the 
jockeys are mighied. 

Some of the (balance) poles are weighted at both 
ends, but ours are not. Mayhew. 

Of old, the king bad all his splendours and all his 
enjoyments wei^Ued by the heary cares, and very 
real and rude responsibilities, of government 

Contemporary Rev. 

WelEbtily (w&'ti-llX ode. in a weighty 
manner; as, (a) heavily; ponderously. (5) 


With force or ImpressiveBeBS ; with moral 
power. 

Is his poetry the worse because he makes his 
agents speak weightily and sententiously t 

W. Broome, 

WelghtlnesB (wa'ti-ne8),n. The state or qua- 
lity of being weighty; as, (a) ponderousness; 
gravity; heaviness. (5) Solidity; force; im- 
pressiveness ; power of convincing. ‘The 
ttw^Afinessof any argument’ Locke. (cHm- 
portance. * The mightiness of the adven- 
ture. ’ Heywood. 

Weightless (watles), a. Having no weight ; 
imponderable; light. ‘Balanced in the 
weightless sAt.' JDryden. 

Welght-nall (w&tn&l), n. In shipbuilding, 
a nail somewhat similar to a deck-nail, but 
not BO fine, and with a square head, used 
for fastening cleats and the like. 

Weighty (wa'ti), a. l. Having great weight; 
heavy; ponderous; as, a mighty body.— 

2. Important; serious; momentous; grave. 
‘ The secret is so weighty . ' Shak. 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 

Swgi. 

3. Adapted to turn the balance in the mind, 
or to convince; forcible; cogent. ‘Sundry 
weighty reasons.’ Shak. ‘Steeled with 
weighty arguments.’ Shak. —4. Grave or 
serious in aspect. ‘ A weighty and a serious 
brow.’ Shak.—b. Entitled to authority on 
account of experience, ability, or character. 

‘ The weightiest men in the weightiest sta- 
tions.’ 6. t Rigorous; severe. 

If after two days’ shine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend our weightier judgment. ShnJb. 

Well(wel), n. Same as Wiel [Scotch.] 

Weir (wer), n. [A. Sax. wcer, wer, a fence, 
a hedge, an inclosure, a place for catching 
and keeping fish; Icel. vorr, a fenced-in 
landing-place; O. mhr, weir, dam, dyke. 
The word means lit. a fence or defence. 
Akinv)ard,toary,tDarren.] 1. A dam erected 
across a river to stop and raise the water, 
either for the purpose of taking flsh, of con- 
veying a stream to a mill, or of maintaining 
the water at the level required for navigat- 
ing it, or for purposes of irrigation.- 2. A 
fence of twigs or stakes set in a stream for 
catching flsh. [Written also Wear. ] 

Weird (w§rd), n. [O.E. wirde, wyrde, A. Sax. 
wyrd, wird, fate, fortune, destiny, one of 
the Fates, from stem of weorthan, G. wer- 
den, Goth, vairthan, to come to pass, to 
become, to be. See Worth, t>.] 1. Fate ; 
destiny; a person’s allotted fate; formerly, 
also, one of the Fates. 


who receives the sums staked by peneds 
wishing to back particular horses and does 
not pay if he loses. [Turf slang. ] 

The welcher properly bo called takes Uie mooey 
oilered him to back a horse; but when he has taksn 
money enough from his dupes, departs from the 
scene of his labours, and trusts to his luck, a dyed 
wig or a pair of false whiskers, not to be recogni^. 

All the Year Round. 

Welcome (welIcnmX a. [A. Sax. vriLcwma, 
one received with welcome — tetite, will, 
wish, wiUan, to wish, and ouma, a comer. 
Latterly the word came to be regarded as 
equivalent to well come. ] 1. Beceived witii 
gladness; admitted willingly to the house, 
entertainment, and company; as, a welcome 
guest 

You ben to me welcome right hertily. Chaucer. 

2. Producing gladness on its reception ; 
grateful ; pleasing. ‘ A welcome present.’ 
Beau, k Fl. ‘0 mlcome hour.' Milton. 
Hence— 8. A courteous term expressing 
readiness to serve another, the granting of 
a liberty, freedom to have or enjoy, and the 
like; as, you ai’e mlcome to the use of my 
library. 

‘I humbly thank your ladyship.' — ‘Your honour is 
most welcome.' Shak. 

The word is frequently used elliptically for, 

• you are welcome. 

PFelcome, great monarch, to your own 1 Dryden. 

[In this usage it may be either an adjective 
or a noun.] — Syn. Acceptable, agreeable, 
grateful, pleasing. 

welcome (wellium), n. 1. Salutation of a 
new-comer. 

Thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. Shak. 
Welcome ever smiles, and farewell goes out 

2. Kind reception of a guest or new-comer. 

Truth finds an entrance and a welcome too. South. 
Whoe’er has travell'd life’s dull round. 

Where'er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. Shenstone. 

—To bid welcome, to receive with profes- 
sions of friendship, kindness, or gladness. 
To thee and to thy company I bid 
A hearty welcome. Shak. 

Welcome (wel'kum), v.t. pret. & pp. wel- 
comed; ppr. welcoming. To salute a new- 
comer with kindness, or to receive and en- 
tertain hospitably, gratuitously, and cheer- 
fully. 

'I'hus wc salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. Milton. 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. Pope. 


The weirds withstand and God stops his meek 
ears. Surrey. 

2. A spell; a charm. Sir W. Scott. [As a 
noun this word is hardly found in modern 
English literature, though common in Scot- 
land.] 

Weird (werd), a. 1. Connected with fate or 
destiny; able to influence fate. 

The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land. Shak. 

2. Partaking of or relating to witchcraft; 
supernatural; unearthly; suggestive of un- 
earthliness; wild; as, a mird tale, sound, 
look, and the like. 

Here there was nothing but tragedy— mute, weird 
tragedy. W. Collins. 

These briglit reminiscences of happier days only 
gave a weird beauty to the tumult of tlie sick boy s 
mind. Farrar. 

Weirdness (werd'nes), n. The state or tjua- 
lity of being weird, or of inspiring a sort of 
unaccountable or superstitious dread or 
fear; eeriness. Contemporary Rev. 

Weise, Weize (wSz). v.t. [Icel. visa, Dan. 
vise, G. misen, to show, to point, to indi- 
cate.] To direct; to guide; to incline; to 
turn. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Weism (wg'izm), n. The frequent use of 
the pronoun m. Antijacobin Rev. [Colloq. 
and cant.] 

Weissite (vIsTt), n. [In honour of Profes- 
sor Weiss of Berlin ] A mineral of an ash- 
^y or brownish colour, found at Falun in 
Sweden in oblique rhombic prisms. It is a 
silicate of aluminium, containing magnesia 
and potash. 

WeiTe,t v.t. [See Waive, Wave ] To for- 
sake; to decline; to refuse. Chaucer. 

Weive^t v.i. To depart. Chaucer. 

Welawayt (wel'a-wiv [A. Sax. tod Id wd, 
that is, woet lot woel\ An exclamation ex- 
pressive of grief or sorrow, equivalent to 
alas. Commonly corrupted into Welladay. 
Welch (welsh). Bee Welsh. 

Welcher, wellher (welsh'^r), n. [York- 
shire welMi, a failure, a form of welk. See 
Wblk, to fail. ] A professional betting man 


Weloomely (wel'kum-li), adv. In a wel- 
come manner. Sir T. Browne. 
WelcomenesB (werkum-nes), n. 'i'he state 
of being welcome; gratefulness; agreeable- 
ness; kind reception. Boyle. 

Welcomer (werkum-6r), n. One who 
salutes or receives kindly a new-comer. 

‘ Thou woful welcomer of glory. ’ Shak. 
Weld, Wold (weld, w61d), n. [0. E. welde, 
wolde. Sc. wald. 
Origin doubt- 
ful. J A plant 
native to Bri- 
tain and several 
European coun- 
tries, used by 
dyers to give a 
yellow colour, 
and sometimes 
called Dyers' 
Weed. It is 
much cultivat- 
ed in Kent for 
the London 
dyers. It is the 
Reseda Luteola 
of botanists, be- 
ing a member of 
the same genus 
as mignonette. 

, Sometimes also 
I called Wild 
Woad. 

Weld (weld), t.t. 
(0. E. Welle, Sc. 
tsaul (the final 
d not properly 
belonging to the 
word) ; G. and 
But. wellen, to 
boil, to unite, to weld : 8w. wdlla, to weld 
or join two pieces of iron almost at a 
melting heat. The same word as well, to 
boil, to bubble up. (See WELL.) ‘The pro- 
cess of welding iron is named in many lan- 
guages from the word for boiling.’ Wedg- 
wood ] 1 . To unite or join together into firm 



Weld {Reseda Luteola). 


Fkte, far, fat, fall; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; fi, 8c. abune; y, 8c. Uy. 
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onion, m two pieoes of matal, by hammering 
•or oomprettion when raieed to a great heat 
Iron and platinum, and perhaps one or two 
other metals, may be hammered together 
when heated to nearly a state of semi- 
fusion ; and horn and tortoise-shell may be 
joined firmly by pressure. Hence— 2. IHg. 
to unite very closely. * Two women faster 
welded In one love/ Tennyson. 

Weld (weld), n. A junction, as of two 
pieces of iron, when heated to a white heat 
by hammering or compression; as, a firm or 
close weld. 

Weldjt Weldet (weld), v.t. To wield; to 
manap; to direct; to govern. ‘ Those that 
weld the awful crown. Spenser. 

Weldable (weld'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
welded. 

Welder (weld'^r), n. One who welds. 
Welder t (weld'Or), n. in Ireland, a man- 
ager ; an actual occupant ; a tenant of land 
under a middleman or series of middlemen. 

Such immediate tenants have otliers under them, 
and so a third and fourth in subordination, till it 
comes to the wtlcUr, as they call him, who sits at a 
rack-rent, and lives miserably. Swi/i. 

Welding-heat (weld'ing-hst), n. The heat 
necessarv for welding two pieces of metal; 
specifically, the white heat to which iron 
bars are brought when about to undergo 
this process. 

Weldy.t a. Wieldy; active. Chaucer. 
Wele,t OLdv. Well. Chaucer. 

Wele,t n. Weal. Sp enser. 

Weleftil,t a. Productive of happiness. 
Chaucer. 

Welfieire (wel'far), n. [Well and /are; lit. a 
state otjarifig well. See Well and Fare.] 
A state of exemption from misfortune, ca- 
lamity, or evil; the enjoyment of health 
and the common blessings of life; well- 
being; success; prosperity; happiness. ‘To 
study for the people's welfare? Shak. 
Welk t (welk), v.i. fSame word as D, and G. 
wetken, to wither, to fade, to decay, from 
welk, lean; O.H.G. welhen, from welh, lean.] 
To decline; to fade; to decay; to fall. 

‘ When ruddy Phccbua 'gins to welk in 
west. ’ Spenser. 

Welkt (welk),t;. t. 1. To contract; to shorten. 

Now sad winter ivelked hath the day. Spenser. 

2. To fade; to wither. 

But yet to me she will not dim that grace 

For which full pale and welked is my face. Chaucer. 

Welk (welk), n. See Whklk. 

Welkedt (welk'ed), a. Same as Whelked. 
Welkin (welkin), n. [0. E. welkne, wolkne, 
A. Sax. wolcen, wolcn, a cloud, pi. the region 
of clouds, the air, the sky ; probably from 
weaXcan (pret. weolc), to roll, to turn, to re- 
volve (see Walk); G. wolke,O.Ti.(}. wolchan, 
a cloud.] The sky; the vault of heaven. 

‘ The fair welkin foully overcast.’ Spenser. 

‘ When storms the welkin rend. ’ Words- 
worth. [Now chiefly poetical.] 

Welkin (wel'kin), a. Sky-blue. [Poetical. ] 

Come, .Sir Page, 

Look on nie with your ■welkin eye, sweet villain. Shak. 

Well (wel), 71. [A. Sax. well, wella, a well, 
fountain, from stem of weallan, to well up, 
to boil; Icel. veil, a boiling, D. wel, a spring, 
wellen, to well, spring, Dan. vceld, a spring, 
G. Welle, a wave, the boiling of the sea, wad- 
len, to boil or bubble; from root seen also in 
walk, wallow, L.volvo, to roll, whence volume, 
revolve, &c.] 1. A spring; a fountain; water 
issuing from the earth. * Begin then, sisters 
•of the sacred well.’ Milton.— 2. An artifi- 
cial structure from which a supply of water 
ds obtained for domestic and other pur- 
poses; often a pit or hole sunk perpendicu- 
larly into the earth to such a depth as to 
reach a supply of water, usually of a cylin- 
•drlcal form, and walled to prevent the 
•earth from caving in. ‘ ’Tis not so deep as 
a well.’ Shak. ‘ The moss-covered bucket, 
which hung in the u>eU.’ Eliza Cook.— 

8. Naut (a) a compartment formed by 
bulkheads round a vessel's pumps to keep 
them clear of obstructions, to protect them 
ifrom Injury, and to give ready admittance 
for examlmng the state of the pumps. 
(b) A compartment in a fishing - vessel 
lormed by bulkheads properly strengthened 
and tightened off, having the bottom per- 
forated with holes to give free admission 
to the water so that fish may be kept 
Alive therein.— 4. In Okrch. the space in 
A building in which winding stairs are 
placed, usually lighted from the roof: some- 
times limited to the open space in the 
middle of a winding staircase, or to the 
•opening in the middle of a staircase built 


round a hollow newel. Galled also Well- 
hole and Well-staireau. — 6. The space in 
a law court, immediately in front of the 
judges’ bench, occupied by counsel, Ac. 

Solicitors . . . ranged in a line, in a long matted 
loell . . , between the registrar’s red table and the 
silk gowns. Dickens. 

6. The hollow part between the seats of a 
iaunting-car for holding luggage.— 7. The 
lower part of a furnace into which the 
metal falls. Goodrich.— %. In milU. mining, 
an excavation in the earth with branches 
or galleries running out from it.— 9. Fig. a 
spring, source, or origin. ‘Dan Chaucer, 
well of English undefyled.’ Spenser.— Ar- 
tesian well. See under Artesian. See also 
Oil-well, Tube-well. 

Well ( wel ), V. i. [ A. Sax. wellan. See the 
noun.] To spring; to issue forth, as water 
from the earth or from a spring; to fiow. 
Fast from her eyes the round pearls welled down 
Fairfax. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro* all my fancy 
yet. Tennyson. 

Well t ( wel ), V. t. To pour forth, as from a 
well. Spenser. 

Well ( wel ). a. [ A. Sax. wel, well, enough, 
much ; D. wel, Icel. and Dan. vel, Sw. veil, 
Goth, vaila, G. wohl, well. Of same origin 
as will, and meaning originally according to 
one's wiU. Akin weal, wealth.] 1. In ac- 
cordance with wish or desire; satisfactory; 
as it should, be; fortunate: often in Imper- 
sonal usages. 

It was well with us in Egypt. Nmn. xi. i8. 
Hence, away ! now all is well. Shak. 
Oft we mar what’s well. Shak. 

It would have been well for Genoa, if she had fol- 
lowed the example of Venice. Addison. 

2. Being in health; having a sound body with 
a regular performance of the natural and 
proper functions of all the organs; not ail- 
ing, diseased, or sick; having recovered from 
sickness or misfortune; as, a well man. 

While thou art well, you may do much good. 

fer. Taylor. 

Nor would I now be well, mother, again if that could 
be. 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

Tennyson. 

8. Comfortable; not suffering inconvenience; 
as, I am quite well where I am. 

One woman is fair, yet I am well; another is wise, 
yet I am well. Shak. 

4. Being in favour; favoured. 

He . . . was v>ell with Henry the Fourth, Dryden. 

5. Just ; right; proper; as, was it well to do 
this?— 6. Happy; at rest; free from the cares 
of the world; used of the dead. 

What were more holy 

Than to rejoice the former queen is well. Shak. 

Used substantively in the sense of what is 
well. 

What would my lord and father? 

Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 

Shak. 

—To let well alone, not to try and improve 
what is already well. 

I begin to wish I had let well alone. Ji’. Collins. 

[Note. Except sometimes in meaning 2 the 
word is always used predicatively, not at- 
tributively, and thus it is often difficult to 
decide when it is an adjective and when an 
adverb.] 

Well ( wel ). adv. [See note at end of last 
article.] 1. In a proper manner; justly; 
rightly; not ill or wickedly. Jam. il. 8. 

If thou docst not well, sin lieth at the door. 

Gen. iv. 7. 

Does it take from the people more liberty than is 
absolutely necessary for the well administering of 
their affairs. Brougham. 

2. In a satisfactory manner; happily; fortu- 
nately. ‘We prosper well in our return.' 
Shak. — 3, Skilfully ; with due art ; as, the 
work is well done ; he writes well; he rides 
well; the plot is well laid and wsU executed. 
4. Sufficiently; abundantly; amply. 

Lot . . . beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered ever3rwhcre. Gen. xiii. xo. 

6. Very much; greatly; to a degree that 
gives pleasure; as, I liked the entertainment 
well. 

I like well, in some places, fair columns. Bacon. 

6. Favourably; with praise; cominendably. 

All the world speaks well of you. Pope. 

7. Conveniently; suitably; advantageously; 
easily; as, I cannot well attend the meeting. 

His grief may be compared roell 
To one sore sick that hears the passing bell. 

Shah. 

To know 

In measure what the mind may luell contain. 

miton. 


8. To a sufficient degree ; perfectly ; fully ; 
adequately; as, 1 know not wsU how to exe- 
cute this task. 

Let us go up at once, and posseu it ; for we are 
well able to overcome it. Num. xiU. 30. 

9. Thoroughly; fully; as, let the cloth be 
well cleansed; let the steel betoeU polished. 

10. Far; considerably; not a little; as, to be 
well advanced in life. ‘ Old and well stricken 
in age. ’ Gen. xllil. 11.— well, rather right, 
convenient, or proper than otherwise; as, 
it may be as weU to inform you before you 
go. 

It may be a.r well to explain that there were politi- 
cal reasons for our delay. IV. H. Russell. 

—As well as, together with ; and also ; not 
less than ; one as much as the other; as, a 
sickness long as well as severe. ‘ Long and 
tedious as well as ^evous. ' Sir R. Black- 
more.— WeU enou^, in a moderate degree; 
so as to give satisfaction, or so as to require 
no alteration. — Well nigh, nearly ; almost. 
‘ One that is weU nigh worn.’ Shak.— To be 
well off, to be in a good condition, especially 
as to property. — Well to do, prosperous; well 
to live. See Well-to-do.- Well to live, hav- 
ing a competence ; in comfortable cit^um^ 
stances. 

You’re a made old man: . . . you're well to live. 

Shak. 

— Well is sometimes used elllptically for it 
is well, and as an expression or satisfaction, 
acquiescence, or concession, and sometimes 
it is merely expletive or used to avoid ab- 
ruptness ; as, well, the work is done ; weU, 
let us go; well, well, be it so. ‘ Well, it shall 
be so.’ Shak. ‘ Well, peace be with you. ’ 
Shak.— WeU is prefixed to many words, es- 
pecially adjectives and participles, express- 
ing what is right, fit, laudable, or not defec- 
tive; as, u>elf-affected; ti^elf-designed ; weU- 
directed; t&elf-orderea ; 7/>elf-formed ; well- 
meant; t^ell-minded ; 7i;elf-Beasoned ; well- 
tasted. We only give a selection of these. 
Many of them are rather loose compounds, 
being often printed as single words. 

Well -acquainted ( wel-ak-kwant'ed), a. 
Having intimate acquaintance or personal 
knowledge. ‘As if I were their weU-ac- 
quainted friend.' Shak. 
welladay (wel'a-da), inter j. [A corruption 
otwelaway.] Welawayl alasl lackadayt 

O welladay Ml.stress Ford ! having an honest man 
to your husband, to give him such cause of suspicion, 
Shak. 

IVala or IValawa — an exclamation frequent in 
Chaucer, was modified into the feebler form of 7 oell- 
away, A degenerate variety of this form was well- 
aday. Pathetic cries have certain disposition to im- 
plicate the present time, as in woe worth the day. 

7. Earle. 

Well-a-neart (wel'a-ner), adv. Immediately 
thereafter. Shak. 

Well-apparelled (wel'ap-par-eldl, a. Well 
dressed; adorned. ‘ Well-apparelled April.’ 
Shak. 

Well-appointed (wel’ap-point-ed), a. Fully 
furnished and equipped; oA,awell-awointsd 
army. * Well-appointed poviors.’ ^ak. 
Well-armed (werftrmd), a. Well furnished 
with weapons of offence or defence. ‘ Well- 
armed friends. ’ Shak. 
Well-attempered(wel'at-tem-p6rd),a. Well 
regulated or harmonized. ‘A man of well- 
attemper’d frame. ’ Tennyson. 
Well-authentioatedCwel'g-then-ti-k&t-ed), 
a. Supported by good authority. Clarke. 
Well-balanced (welT>al-anst), a. Bightly 
balanced, '(^'he toeU -balanced world on 
hinges hung. Milton. 

Well-bebayed (wel'bg-havdX a. Conrteous; 
civil ; of good conduct ; becoming ; decent. 
‘Such orderly and well-behaved reproof to 
all uncomeliness.’ Shak, 

Wellbeing (wellDfi-ing), ti. Welfare; happi- 
new ; prosperity ; as, virtue is essential to 
the weUbetng of men or of society. Spec- 
tator. 

Well-beloved (welTie-luv-ed), a. Greatly 
beloved. Mark xii. 6. ‘The well-beloved 
Brutus.’ Shak. 

Well-befleemlnK (wem-sSm-ing), a. Well 
becoming. Shetk. 

Well-boat (wel’bdt), n. A fishing-boat with 
a well in it to convey fish alive to market 
See Well. 

Well-borer (wel'bfir-drV n. One who or that 
which digs or bores for water; one who 
makes wells. Simmonds. 

Well-bom ( wel'bom ), a. Bom of a noble 
or respectable family ; not of mean birth. 
Shak. 

Well-breatbed (wel’bretht), a. Well exer- 
cised or long breathed; of good bottom. 
‘On thy weU-breath’d horse keep with thy 
hounds. ’ Shak. 


ch, chain; dh, So. loch; g, go; j,iob; h, Fr. ton: ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, tchig; zh, axore.— See KST. 
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Well-lnred (wel^bred). a. l. Of good breed- 
ins ; educated to polished manners; polite; 
cultivated; redued. 

A moral, sensible, and wtU-brtd man 

Will not affront me, and no other can. Cowfitr. 

2. Of good breed, stock, or race : applied to 
a horse or other domestic animal which has 
descended from a race of ancestors that 
have, through several generations, possessed 
in a high degree the properties which it is 
the great obfect to attain. 

WeU-buOket (wel'buk-et), n. A vessel for 
drawing up water from a well. 

The muscles are so many wetl-buckets : when one 
of them acts and draws, 'tis necessary that the other 
must obey. DrytUn. 

Well-KShiOBen (wel'chd-zn), a. Chosen or se- 
lected with good 1 udgment. * His well chosen 
bride.' SKak. 

WdU- conditioned ( werkon-di-shond ), a. 

1. Being in a good or wholesome state of 
mind or body; as, a wellrcoiiditioned man.— 

2. In sura, being in a state tending to health; 
as, a weil-conditioned wound or sore. 

- conducted (wel'kon-dukt-ed), a. 

1. Properly led on ; as, a weU-conducted ex- 
pedition.— 2. Being of good moral conduct ; 
as, a well-conducted community. 

Well-content, Well-contented (wel'kon- 
tent, wel'kon-tent-ed), a. Satisfied; happy. 
‘My toeU-contented dsj.’ ShaJe. 

So Philip rested with her Toell-conttMt. TennysoH. 

Well-dealing (wel'ddl-ing), a. Honest; fair 
in dealing with others. ‘Our well-dealing 
countrymen.’ Shak. 

Well -derived (werde-ilvd), a. Good by 
birth and nature. ‘My son corrupts a well- 
derived nature. ’ Shak. 

Well - deserving ( wer de - z6rv - ing ), a. 
Worthy; full of merit. 

I charge you by the law. 

Whereof you are a •well^e serving pillar. Shak. 

Well-disposed ( weVdis pdzd ), a. Rightly 
disposed; well-affected; loyal. ‘You lose a 
thousand well-disposed hearts.* Shak. 
Well-doer (werd6-6r), n. One who performs 
rightly his moral and social duties. 
Well-doing (wel'd5-ing), n. Performance of 
duties; upright conduct. 

Well-doing (wel'dd-ing), a. Acquitting one’s 
self well. ‘The well-doing %ieed.’ Shak. 
Well-drain (wel'dr&n), n. l. A drain or vent 
for water, somewhat like a well or pit, serv- 
ing to discharge the water of wet land.— 

2. A drain lea.ling to a well. 

Well-drain (W^ .'dran), v.t. To drain, as 

land by means of wells or pits, which receive 
the water, and from which it is discharged 
by machinery. 

WeU-educat^ (wePed-u-kat-ed), a. Having 
a good education; well-instructed. ‘Well- 
educated infant. ’ Shak. 

WeU-famed (wePfanid), a. Famous. ‘My 
wellr/amed lord of Troy. ’ Shak. 

Well-faVd, Weel-ftl’rNl ( wePfard, wePfard), 
a. Well-favoured, Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
WelUSSuret (wePfar), n. Welfare (which see), l 
WeU-l!avoured (wePfa-v6rd). a. Handsome; 
well formed; beautiful; pleasing to the eye. 

Raciiel was beautiful and well-favoured. 

Gen. xxix. 17. 

Well-foui^tent (wePf^t-n), a. Bravely 
fought. ‘This glorious and weU-foughten 
field.' Shak. 

WoU-fonnded (wePfoimd-ed), a. Founded 
on gfKKl and valid reasons, or on strong pro- 
babilities. 

Well-graced (wePgrasd), a. Popular; being 
in favour of others. 

The eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. Shak. 

Well-beadt (wePhed), n. A source, spring, 
or fountain. 'Old well-heads of haunted 
rills. ’ Tennyson. 

Well-hole (wePh6l),n. 1. Inarch, see Well. 

4. — 2. A cavity which receives a counter- 
balancing weight in some mechanical con- 
trivances. 

Well-informed (wePin-formd). a. Correctly 
informed; well furnished with infoimation; 
intelligent. 

He is for the most part, a well-informed, as well as 
a lively writer, Bi ougham, 

Wellington (wering-ton), n. A kind of 
loDg-leg^d boot, worn by men, named 
after the Duke of Wellington: used also ad- 
Jectively. 

HU boots were of the IVellington form, pulled up 
to meet his corduroy knee smalls. Dickens. 


Welliltftonia (wel-ing-tC'ni-a), n. A name 
riven 6y some botanists to a genus of trees 
in order to do honour to the great Duke of 


Wellifigton. There is no reason, however, 
to separate this genus from Sequoia. See 
Sequoia. 

Well-intentioned (wel'in-ten-shond), a. 
Having npright intentions or purpose. 

The publicity and control which the forms of free 
constitutions provide for guarding even well-inten- 
tioned rulers gainst honest errors. Brougham. 


Well-lcnit (wePnit), a. Firmly comj^acted; 
having a strong frame. ‘ O weU-krat Sam- 
son. ' Shak. 

Well-known (wePnfin), a. Fully known; 
generally known or acknowledged; as, a 
well-known fact. 

Well-labouring (wePl&-b6r-ing), a. Work- 
ing hard and successfully. 

The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword 
Ha<l three times slain the appearance of the king. 

Shak. 

Well-learned (wePl^md). a. Full of learn- 
ing. ‘ Well-learned bishops.’ Shak. 

Ww-liklng (wellik-ing), a. Being in good 
condition ; of good appearance ; plump. 

‘ Children ... as fat ana as well-liking as if 
they had been gentlemen’s children.’ Lati- 
mer. ‘ Weli-liking wits they have. ' Shak. 

Well-looking (wePluk-ing), a. Good-look- 
ing, or tolerably gooddooking. 


The horse was a bay, a well-looking animal enough. 

Dickens. 

Well-lost (wePlost). a. Lost in a good cause. 
‘ The well-lost life of mine.' Shak. 

Well-loved (wePluvd), a. Much loved; well- 
beloved. Tennyson. 

Well-mannered (wePman-n6rd), a. Polite; 
well-bred; complaisant. Dryden. 

Well-meaner (wePm6n-6r), n. One whose 
intention is good. Dryden. 

Well-meaning (wePmen-ing), a. Having a 
good intention. ‘ Plain weU-meaning sori.’ 
Shak. ‘ The short, fair, dignified but well- 
meaning woman.' W. Black. 

Well-meant (wel'mentl a. Rightly in- 
tended; sincere; not feigned. ‘Edward’s 
well-meant honest love.' Shak. 

Well-met (wePmet), interj. A term of salu- 
tation denoting joy at meeting. 

Well-minded ( wePmind-ed ), a. W ell-dis- 
posed; having a good mind. ‘ Well-minded 
Clarence.’ Shak. 

Well-natured (wePna-tfird), a. Good-na- 
tured; kind. 


On their life no grievous burthen lies. 

Who are well-natured, temperate, and wise, 

Denham. 

Wellness (wePnes), n. The state of being 
well or in good health. Rood. 

WeU-nl|^h (wePni), od». Almost; nearly. 
‘ Well-nvgh choaked with the deadly stink. ' 
Spenser. 

Well-ordered (wePor-d6rd), a. Eightly or 
correctly ordered, regulated, or governed. 
‘ Each well-ordered nation.' Shak. ‘ Well- 
ordered actions.' Locke. 


WeU-paU (wePpad), a. Receiving good pay 
for service. ‘ His well-paid ranks.' Shak. 

Well-painted (wePpant-ed), a. 1. Skilfully 
painted; as, a well-painted picture.— 2. Art- 
fully feigned; skilfully simulated. ‘ 0 well- 
paiiUed passion. ’ Shak. 

Well-pleased (wePplezd), a. Well satisfied; 
pleasantlv Ratified. ‘Home well-pleased 
we went.*^ Tennyson. 

Well-plighted t (wePplIt-ed), a. Well or 
properly folded. Spenser. 

well-practised (wePprak-tizd), a. Expe- 
rienced. ‘Your well-practised wise direc- 
tions. ’ Shak. 

Well-proportioned (wePpr5-p5r-shond), a. 
Having good proportions; well-shaped; well- 
formed. ' A well-proportwned steed. ' Shak. 

Well-read (wePred), a. Having extensive 
reading; well instructed in books; as, a 
well-read man : often followed by the pre- 
position in; as, well-read in physics. 

well-reftned (wePrd-fInd), a. Highly po- 
lished ; free from any rudeness or imnro- 
priety. ‘In polished form of weU-rejined 
pen.’ Shak. 

Well-regulated (wePreg-a-l&t-edx a. Hav- 
Ing good regulations; well-ordered; as, a 
weU-regvlated mind. 

Well-reputed (wePr$-pGt-ed), a. Having 
good repute ; respectable. ‘ Some well-re- 
mited page ' Shak. 

Well -respected (werr§-Bpekt-ed), a. 
1. Highly esteemed; as, well-respected peo- 
ple. —2. t Ruled by reasonable considera- 
tions. 


If well-resected honour bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel with weak fear 
As you, my lord, S?usk. 


Well-room (wePrbm). n. 1. A room built 
over a mineral spring or into which its 
waters are conducted, and where they are 


drunk.— 2. In a boat, a place ^ the bottom 
where the water is collected, and whence it 
is thrown out with a scoop. 

Well- sailing (wel-s&ring), a. Passing 
swiftly by means of sails; quick sailing. 

‘ Well-sauing ships.’ Shak. 

Well-seeing (wePsS-ing), a. Acute of sight 
or perception ; quick-sighted. ‘ Lest eyes 
well-seeing thy foul faults should find. ’ SheUe. 
Well-seexmng (wePsdm-lng), a. Having a 
good appearance. ‘Chaos of well-seeming 
forms. ’ Shak. 

Well-seen (wePs6n), a. Accomplished; well- 
versed; well-approved. 

IVell-sten, and deeply read, and throughly grounded 
In th* hidden knowledge of all sallets, and 
Pot-herbs whatever. Beau. 6- FI. 

Well-set (wel'set), a. 1. Firmly set ; pro- 
perly placed or arrayed. 

Instead of a girdle, a rent; and Instead of well-set 
hair, baldness. Isa. Hi. 34. 

2. Having good symmetry of parts. 
Well-sinker (weFsingk-^r), n. One who digs 
wells. 

Well-sinking (weFsingk-ing), n. The ope- 
ration ofsii^ing or digging wells; the act 
of boring for water. 

Well-Skilled (weFskild), a. Skilful; ex- 
pert. ‘The well-skilled workman.' Shak. 
Well-spedt (weFsped), a. Having good suc- 
cess. 

Well-spent (weFspent), a. Spent or passed 
in virtue; spent to the best advantage; as, 
a well-spent life; well-spent days. 
Well-spoken (werspd-kn). ft- 1 Spoken 
well or with propriety. —2. Speaking well ; 
fair-spoken ; civil ; courteous. ‘ A knight 
well-spoken, neat and fine. 

Well-spring (weFspring), n. A source of 
continual supply. Prov. xvi. 22. 
Well-staircase (weFstar-kas), n. A stair- 
case with a well in the centre for the ad- 
mission of light and air. See Well, 4. 
Well-sweep (weFswgp), n. A swape or swipe 
for a well. 

Well-thewedt (weFthfid), a. Filled with or 
abounding in wisdom; well-educated or 
well-mannered. Sj^nser. 

Well-timed (wertimd), a. 1. Done at a 
proper time; opportune. Pope.— 2. Keep- 
ing accurate time; as, well-timed oars. 
Well-to-do (weFtb-dtt), a. Being in easy 
circumstances; well off; prosperous. ‘A 
well-to-do farmer.’ H. Kingsley. ‘I am 
rich and Tennyson. 

Well-tookt (weFtbk), a. Well taken; well 
undergone. 

Meantime we thank you for your well-took labour. 

Shak. 

Well-trap (weFtrap), n. The same as Stink- 
trap. 

WeU-trod, Well-trodden (weFtrod, weF- 
trod-n), a. Frequently trodden or walked 
on. ‘The toeW-frod stage.’ Shak. 
Well-timed (weFtund), a. Properly tuned; 
melodious; having a good sound. ‘The 
true concord of well-tuned sounds.’ Shak. 
Well - warranted ( wer wor- rant -edx rt 
Proved to be good and trustworthy. ‘ My 
noble and well-warranted cousin.’ Shak. 
Well-water (weFw^-t^rV n. The water that 
flows into a well from suoterraneous springs; 
water drawn from a well. 

Well- wilier t fweFwil-6r), w. One who means 
kindly ; a well-wisher. ‘ Be ruled by your 
well-wUlers.’ Shak. 

Well-Wlsht (weFwish), 71 . A wish of happi- 
ness. 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath 
a well-wish for his friends or prosperity to think of a 
j>cace with France. Addison. 

Well- wished t (wri^wisht), a. Beloved; 
befriended, Shak. 

Well-wisher (wel'wish-Sr), n. One who 
wishes the good of another ; one friendlily 
inclined. 

Well- won (weFwun), a. Honestly gained; 
hardly earned. ‘ My bargains and niy well- 
won thrift.' Shak. 

Well-worn (weFwfim), a. Much worn or 
used. ‘Down which a well-worn pathway 
courted us.' Tennyson. 

Well-woven (weFw6v-n), a. Skilfully com- 
plicated; artfully planned. ‘Well -woven 
snares.' Milton. 

Welsh (welsh), a. [A. Sax. weliso, wceliso, 
lit. foreign, from wealh, a foreigner, one 
not Saxon or English, a Celt, any one of a 
foreign country, tne signification becoming 
latterly restricted to a particular race of 
foreigners; similarly G. wdlsoh, welsch, it 
foreign, especially French or Italian, and 
Wdlschiana is Italy. So iixx2nnt is the 
welsh or foreign nut. The root-meaning is 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; md, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, So. tsy. 
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doubtful Akin Walloon, Wallis (the term 
Mplied by the Bemete Oberlanders to the 
Irenoh-si^king district south of them). 
Covnwau. For an interesting extract illus- 
trative of the use of this term see under 
Dutch. ] Pertaining to W ales or to its people ; 
Cymric.— Welsh Jlannel, a very fine kind of 
flannel chiefly hand made, from the fleeces 
of the flocks of the Welsh mountains.— 
Welsh fflaive, Welsh hook, an ancient military 
weapon of the bill kind, but having, in addi- 
tion to a cutting-blade, a hook at the back. 

* Swore the devil his true liegeman upon the 
cross of a Welsh hook . ' Shak. — Welsh groin, 
in arch, a groin formed by the intersection 
of two cylindrical vaults, of which one is of 
less height than the other. — Welsh main, a 
match at cock-^hting, where all must fight 
to death. Sir W. Soott.—Welsh mortgage, a 
mortgage in which there is no proviso or 
condition for repayment at any time. The 
agreement is that the mortgagee to whom 
the estate is conveyed shall receive the rents 
till his debt is paid, and in such case the 
mortgagor is at liberty to redeem at any 
time.— Welsh mutton, a choice and delicate 
kind of mutton obtained from a small breed 
of sheep in Wales. Simmonds. — Welsh 
onion, a name given to cibol (AUium fisiu- 
losum) ; so called from the German Walsch, 
which merely indicates a foreign origin. 
See ClhOh. — Welsh parsley, i a burlesque 
name for hemp or the halters made of it. 
Beau. Je FI. — Welsh rabbit. See under 
Rabbit.— WeisA wig, a worsted cap. Sim- 
monds. 

WelBh (welsh), n. 1. The language of Wales 
or of the Welsh. The Welsn is a member 
of the Celtic family of languages, forming 
with the Breton language and the now ex- 
tinct Cornish branch the Cymric group. It 
is distinguished for the beauty of its com- 
pounds, which it possesses the capacity of 
forming to an almost unlimited extent. — 
2. The general name of the inhabitants of 
Wales. 

Welslier, n. See Wbloher. 

WelBhman, Welshwoman (welsh 'man, 
welsh'wu-man), n. A native of the princi- 
ality of Wales. 

elsome t (wel'sum), a. Well; prosperous. 
Wicklife. 

Welt (welt), n. [Probably a Celtic word: 
W. gwald, a hem, a welt, gwaldu, to hem, to 
welt.] 1. A border; a guard; a kind of hem 
or edging; a fringe; also, a small cord cov- 
ered with cloth and sewed on seams or 
borders to strengthen thepi. 

His coat was green, 

With TveUs of white scnined between. Greene. 

2. In shoemaking, a strip of leather sewed 
round the edge of the upper of a boot or 
shoe and the inner sole, and to which the 
outer sole is afterwards fastened. — 3. In 
shipdmilding, a back strip of wood forming 
an additional thickness laid over a flush 
seam or joint or placed in an angle to 
strengthen it. —4. In sheet-iron work, a strip 
riveted to two contiguous plates which form 
a butt-joint. —6. in her. a narrow border to 
on ordinary or charge. 

Welt (welt), v.t. To furnish with a welt; 
to sew a welt on ; to ornament with a welt. 
Dekker; Shelton. 

Welt (welt), r.i. To wilt. [Rare.] 

Welte,t pret. of welde, older form of wield. 
Chaucer. 

Welter (wel'Wr), v.i. [Also in form waiter, 
freq. from old welten, walten, to roll, A. Sax. 
wealtan, to roll; L.O. weltern, Sw. vdltra, G. 
wdlzen, to roll, to wallow, to welter. The 
root is that of walk, wallow. Akin waltz. ] 

1. To roll, as the body of an animal; to wal- 
low ; to tumble about ; usually, to roll or 
wallow in some foul matter; as, to welter in 
blood or in filth. 'Or welter in filthiness 
like a swine.' Ascham. *WeWring in his 
blood.’ Dryden. 

Happier are they that welter in their sin, 

Swine in the mua, that cannot see for slime. Tennyson. 

2. To rise and fall, as waves; to tumble over, 
as billows. * The weltering waves.’ Milton. 

Welter (wei'Wr), V. t. To make or force, as 
by wallowing or moving through something 
foul or llQuid. ‘ WelteniM your way through 
chaos and the murk of Hell. ’ Carlyle. 
Welter (wel'tdrx «• That In which one 
welters; slime, mud, filth, and the like. 
' The foul welter of our so-called religious 
or other controversies.' Carlyle. [Rare.] 

Welter (wel'tdr), a. In horse-raeing, of or 
relating to the heaviest weighted mce in 
a meeting; as, welter race; welter stakes; 
Kwffercup. Latham. 


Welt-BboiUderB (welt'shdl-derz), n. pi. 
In the leather trade, curried leather fit for 
the welts of boots and shoes. 

Wel-wllly,t a. Favourable; propitious. 
Chaucer. 

WelwltSOhla (wel-wich'i-a), n. [Named from 
Dr. Welwitsch, its discoverer.] A remarkable 
plant growing in Southern Africa in dry 
regions near the western coast, between lat. 
14° and 23° S. It presents a stem or rhizome 
forming a woody mass, rising to a foot at 
most awve the ground, and having a dia- 
meter of from 4 or 5 inches to as many feet, 
this mass bearing the two original cotyle- 
donary leaves, which, when they reach their 
full development of 6 feet in length or so, 
become dry and split up into shreds but do 
not fall of. Every year several short flower- 
stalks are developed at the base of these 
leaves, but no otner leaves are produced. 
There seems to be but one species, W. mira- 
bilis. It is placed among the Gnetaceae. 

wein,t Wemmet (wem), n. [A. Sax. wem, 
warn, wamrn. ] A spot ^ a scar ; a fault ; a 
blemish. ' Withoutu^emme ’ =8putle8S, fault- 
less. Chaucer. 

Weint (wem), v.t. [A. Sax. wemman, to 
spoil.] To corrupt; to vitiate. Drant. 

Wemt (wem), n. The belly; the wame. 
Cotton. 

Wen (wen), n. [A. Sax. uienn, D. wen, 
L. G. ween, Prov. G. wenne, a swelling, a 
wart.] A circumscribed indolent tumour 
without inflammation or change of colour 
of the skin. The term is also sometimes 
given to an encysted tumour and to goitre. 

Wench (wensh), n. [O. E. wenche, from 
wenchel, A. Sax. weneel, a dim., form, ap- 
parently with the literal meaning of weak- 
ling, and allied to wince, wink, and G. wan- 
ken, to totter.] 1. A general familiar expres- 
sion applied to a woman, especially a young 
woman, in any variation of tone between 
tenderness and contempt. 'My most sweet 
xoench.' Chapman. 

What do I, silly wench, know what love hath pre- 
pared for mef Str P. Sidney. 

To weep like a young wench that had buried her 
grandam. Sheik. 

2. In a bad sense, a bold, forward girl ; a 
young woman of loose character. 

It is not a digression to talk of bawds in a discourse 
upon wenches. Spectator. 

3. In America, a black or coloured female 
servant; a negress. Bartlett. 

Wench (wensh), v.i. To frequent the com- 
pany of women of ill fame. Addison. 

Wencher (wensh'fer), n. One who wenches; 
a lewd man. 

Wenching (wensh'ing), a. Running after 
wenches; lecherous. 

What’s become of the wenching rogues? Shak. 

Wenchless ( wensh 'lesl a. Having no 
wench; having no supply of loose women. 
Shak. 

Wench-like (wensh'lik), a. After the 
manner or likeness of a wench or young 
woman. Shak. 

Wend (wend), v.i. pret. & pp. wended; ppr. 
wending. Went, which is really the pret. of 
this verb, is now detached from it and used 
as pret. of go. [A. Sax. wendan, to turn, to 
go, Icel. venda, Dan. vends, D. and G. wen- 
aen, to change, to turn : a cans, of the verb 
to wind, to turn, to twist. See Wind.] 1. 'To 
go; to pass to or from a place; to travel. 
Hopeless and helpless doth .^Cgeon wend. Shak. 

fVend thou to Branksoine back on foot, 

With rusty spur and miry boot. Sir ft' Scott. 

2. t To turn round. 

The lesser (ship) will turn her broadsides twice 
before the greater can wend once. Raleigh. 

Wend (wend), v.t l.t To undertake, as a 
jouniey; to accomplish in travel. 'Great 
voyages to wend.' Surrey.— 2. 'Fo go; to di- 
rect: perhaps only in the phrase to wend 
one's way.— It is also used reflexively; as, 
u)ei\d thee homewards. 

Wend t (wend), n. (See the verb. ] A cer- 
tain quantity or circuit of ground. 

Wend (wend), n. One of a powerful Slavic 
people, now absorbed in the German race, 
which formerly inhabited the north and 
east of Germany. A remnant of them re- 
mains in the eastern district of Sachsen- 
Altenburg, and in the country between the 
Vistula and Persante, where they still speak 
the Wendic tongue and preserve their pe- 
culiar manners and customs. Written also 
Vend. 

WendlO (wen'dik), n. The language of the 
Wends. It belongs to the Slavonic group 
of the Aryan family of tongues. 


Wcndlii WendlBh (wen'dik. wen'dish), a. 
Of or pertaining to the Wends; as, the 
Wemdic language; Wsndish folk-songs and 
tales. 

Wane,! v.t. [A. Sax. w6nan. See WBEN. ] 
To think; to suppose; to deem. Chaucer. 
WeaUBfi n. Guess; conjecture; supposition. 
WanlOCk Group (wen'lok grbp), n. In 
geol. that subdivision of the Silunan system 
lying immediately below the Ludlow rooks, 
and so called from being typically devel- 
oped at Wenlock, near Shrewsbury. It 
comprises the Dudley or Wenlock lime- 
stone. the Wenlock shale or slate, and the 
Woolhope beds. The first Is a crystalline 
gray or blue limestone, abounding in marine 
mollusca and crustaceous animals of the 
trilobite family; the second a dark-coloured 
shale, with nodules of earthy limestone, and 
containing mollusca and trilobites; while 
the third consists of limestones, shales, and 
grits. The whole thickness of the Wenlock 
strata la probably about 40(X) feet. 

Wennelt (^n'el), n. A weauel. 

WennlBli, wenny (wen'ish, wen'i), a. Hav- 
ing the nature of a wen. 

Went (went), old pret. & pp. of the verb 
wend: now used as the pret. of go, or vul- 
garly as its pp. 

Now certes I will don my diligence 

To conne it all, or Christenmsse be went. Chaucer. 

This participle is provincial and verv widely spread. 
... 1 should say that ‘ to have gone ' is literary Eng- 
lish, and that the popular form almost evervwnere is 
‘to have went'. Those who still travel by nighwayn 
will know the sound of this— ‘You should have went 
on the other side of the road’. y. Earle. 

Went t (went), n. [From we<nd.] A way; a 
passage; a turning backwards and forwards. 
Spenser. 

Wentle-trap (wen'tl-trap), n. [From an 0. G. 
form equivment to Mod.(jl. wendel-treppe, a 
wentle-trap, lit. a winding staircase.] See 
SOALARIA. 

Wep.tjwef. Wept. Chaucer. 

Wra^y.t a. Causing tears; pathetic. 

‘ Wepuy songs.’ Chaucer. 

Wepen,! n. A weapon. Chaucer. 

Wept (wept), pret. <fe pp. of weep. 

Werche,t n. and v. [Softened form of 
werke.] Work. Chaucer. 

Were (wer). [See Was.] The indicative 
past tense plural of the verb to be, and the 
past or imperfect subjunctive— wert being 
used as second person singulai*. See Was. 
—As it were. See under As. 

Were (wer), n. A dam. See Weir. 

Were.T v.t To wear. 

Were,t n. War; warfare. Chaucer. 

Were (wer), n. Same as Wergild. 

Werei^d. See Wergild. 

Wereil,t pret pi. Were. Chaucer. 
Werena. Were not. [Scotch.] 

Werewolf (wei-'wulf), n. [A. Sax. werwu^— 
wer (Icel. verr, Goth, vair), a man, and wolf; 
G. wdhrwoU.] Lit a man -wolf. A man 
transformed either for a time or periodi- 
cally into a wolf, acquiring at the same time 
all the appetites of a wolf in addition to his 
own, especially a taste for human flesh. 
Sometimes the werewolf was a man by day 
and a wolf by night. A belief in the trans- 
formation of man into a wolf is, in some 
form, common to Europe and elsewhere, 
both in ancient and modern times. Some 
of the classic fables {e.g. Lycaon) are re- 
flections of this myth. See Lycanthrops. 
Wer^d, Wereffiid (wer'glld, wer'gild), n. 
[A. Sax. wergild— wer, man, and gud, geld, 
a payment, recompense, compensation, also 
a guild. ] In Anglo-Scdcon and ancient Teu- 
tonic law, a kind of fine for manslaughter 
and other crimes gainst the person, by 
paying which the offender got rid of every 
further obligation or punishment. The fine 
or compensation due by the offender varied 
in amount according to his rank or station, 
and that of the person killed or injured, 
and also according to the nature of the 
injury. It was in general paid to the rela- 
tives of him who had been slain, or, in the 
case of a wound or other bodily harm, to 
the person who sustained the injury; but if 
the cause was brought before the com- 
munity the plaintiff only received part of 
the fine, the community, or the king, when 
there was one, received the other part. 
Written also but less correctly Weregeld, 
Wehrgeld, Wehrgelt 

Werlan (wer'ish), a. Same as Wearish. 
Werke,t n. Work. Chaucer. 

Werke,t v.t. or t. To work. Chaucer. 
Weme,tv.L To warn. Chaucer. 
Wernerian (w6r-n6'ri-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Abranam Gottlieb Werner, a cele- 


oh.«Aain;^ 6h. So. locA; g,po; J.job; h, Fr. ton; og,sing\ TH, lAen; th, fkin; w, u>ig; wh, w/iig; zb, azure.— See Kby, 
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bnted German mineralogist and geologist, 
or to his theory uf the eaith, which was s^ 
called the Neptunian Theory, See Nep- 
tunian. 

Wemerite (wOr'ndr-It), n. (From the min- 
eralogist fFemsr.] A mineral regarded as a 
sab-species of scapolite, called foliated sea- 
polite. It is a silicate of aluminium, calcium, 
and iron, found massive, and crystallised 
in octahedral prisms with four-sided pyra- 
midal terminations, disseminated in rocks 
of grayish or red felspar. It is imperfectly 
lamellar, of a greenish, grayish, or olive- 
green colour, with a pearly or resinous lus- 
tre. It is softer than felspar, and melts into 
a white enamel. 

Werre,t n. War; confusion. Chaucer. 
Werreie,t v.t. To make war against. Chavr- 
cer. 

Werge,t a. Worse. Chaucer. 
Wer8h(wer8h),a. [^amBmwearUh.weerish, 
insipid, and probably allied to weary. ^ In- 
sipid; tasteless; delicate; having a pale and 
sickly look. Written also Wareh. IScotch.] 
WeXEte,t a. Worst. Chaucer. 

Wert (w^rt), the second person singular of 
the past in^cative and subjunctive tenses 
of he. See WERE. 

Wertherian (w6r-te'ri-an or ver-te'ri-an), a. 
[After the hero of Goethe’s work.] Senti- 
mental; namby-pambyish. ‘A love-lorn 
swain, . . . full uf im^nary sorrows and 
Wertherian grief.’ Trollope. 

Weiy.t a. Weaiy. Chaucer. 

Wesaild (wi^zand), n. Same as Weaeand. 
We*8e (wgz). We shall. [Scotch.] 

We8]l,t pret. of wash. Washed. Chaucer. 
WesUt (wfi'zil), n. Weasand. 

The wesil or windpipe we call Aspera arttria. 

Bacon. 

Wesleyan (wesTi-an), a. Pertaining to John 
Wesley, or the religious sect established by 
him about 1739. 

Wesleyan (wesii-an), n. One who adopts 
the principles and doctrines of Wesleyaniam. 
See Methodist. 

Wesleyanlsm (wesll-an-izm), n. Arminian 
Methodism; the system of doctrines and 
church polity of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
West (west), n. [A. Sax. west, west, west- 
ward; D. west, Icel. veetr, Dan. and Sw. vest, 
G. west (whence Fr. ouest); probably from 
a root vas, to dwell, as the place where the 
sun dwells, the home of the sun, a root seen 
also in was and vesper.] 1. That point of the 
horizon where the sun sets at the equinox, 
and midway between the north and south 
points; or west is the intersection of the 
prime vertical with the horizon, on that side 
where the sun sets. West is directly opposite 
to east, and one of the cardinal points. In 
a less strict sense, west is the region of the 
heavens near the point where the sun sets 
when in the equator; as, a star sets in the 
7V€st; a meteor appears in the west; a cloud 
rises in the west.~2. The region, tract, 
country, or locality lying opposite to the 
east, or situated nearer the west point than 
another point of reckoning; as America with 
reference to Britain ; the Western States 
with reference to the Atlantic sea board, 
&c. ‘ All the wealthy kingdoms of the west’ 
Shah. ‘Knights of utmost North and West’ 
Tennyson.— Emmre of the West, the western 
portion of the Roman Empire, the capital 
of which was Rome, when the empire was 
divided between his two sons Honorius and 
Arcadius by the Emperor Theodosius. 895 
A.D. See Empire of the East under EAST. 
— West End, the fashionable or aristocratic 
quarter of London: used often adjectively. 

The faces of the servants were upon the regulation 
pattern of IVcst-end propriety. Mrs. Riddell. 

West (west), a. 1. Being in the west or lying 
towards the west; western. 

ThU shall be your west border. Num. xxxiv. 6. 

2. CJoming or moving from the west or west- 
ern region; as, a toest wind. 

WMt (west), adv. To the western region ; 
at the westward ; more westward ; as, Ire- 
land lies west of England. 

Weft (west), v.i. L To pass to the west; to 
set, as the sun. 

Twice hath he risen where he now doth west. 

And vested twice where he ought rise aright. 

Spettstr. 

2. To assume a westerly direction; to change 
to the west. 

WestfT ( wes'ter), v.i. To tend towards the 
west. Chaucer. [Obsolete except in ppr.] 

And now beneath the horizon wesUring slow 
Had sunk the orb of day. Southey. 


Westering (wes'ter-ing), p. and a. Passing 
to the west. [Poetical.] 

The star that rose at evening bright, 
Toward heaven's descent had sloped his westering 
wheel Milton. 

And, when now the westering sun 
Touched the hills, the strife was done. 

Mat. Arnold. 

Westerly (wes'Wr-li), a. l. Being toward 
the west ; situated in the western region ; 
as, the westerly parts of England.— 2. Com- 
ing from the westward; as, a westerly wind. 
Westerly (wes'tdr-li), adv. Tending, going, 
or moving toward the west; as, a man tra- 
velling westerly. 

Western (wes'tdmX a. i. Being in the west, 

I or in the region nearly in the direction of 
west; being in that quarter where the sun 
sets; as, the western coast of England, the 
western boundary of a country.— 2. Moving 
in a line to the part where the sun sets ; as, 
the ship makes a western course.— 3. Pro- 
ceeding from the west; as, a western breeze. 
— Western Empire. See Empire of the West 
under West. 

Westerner (wes'tSm-fir), n. A native or in- 
habitant of the west. 

Westernmost (wes'tdm-mdst), a. Farthest 
to the west; most western. 

Westing (west'ing), n. Space or distance 
westward; space reckoned from one point 
to another westward from it; specifically, 
naut. the difference of longitude a ship 
makes when sailing to the westward; the 
departure of a course when the course lies 
to the west of north. 

Westling (west'ling), n. An inhabitant of 
the west; one who inhabits a western coun- 
try or district. [Rare ] 

Westmost (west'mdst), a. [A. Sax. west- 
mest ] Farthest to the west. 

Westrlnsfla (west-rin'jl-a), n. [In honour 
of J. P. Westring, physician to the King of 
Sweden.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Labiatse. The species are natives of Aus- 
tralia, forming pretty shrubs from 1 to 3 
feet in height. 

Westward, Westwards (west'w^rd, west'- 
w6rdz), adv. [A. Sax. weateweard—west, and 
weard, denoting direction. Westwards is an 
adverbial genitive.] Toward the west; as, 
to ride or sail westward. 


ll 'estwnrd the course of empire takes its way. 

Bp. Berkeley. 

Westwardly (west'w^rd-U), adv. in a direc- 
tion toward the west; as, to pass -leeKfwardlj/ 
Westy t (wes'ti), a. [Perhaps from waste, d. ] 
Dizzy; confused. 

Whiles he lies wallowing, with a westy head, 

And palish carcasse. on his brothel bed. 

Bp. Hall. 

Wet (wet), a. [O.E. and Sc. weet, A. Sax. 
west, Icel. vdir, Dan. vaad, wet; uf same 
origin as water. See WATER.] 1. Contain- 
ing water; soaked or drenched with water; 
as, 7oet land or a wet cloth; or having water 
or other liquid upon the surface; as, a wet 
table ‘The wet sea-boy;' ‘a wet cloak;' 
‘ wef cheeks.' Shak.—2. Rainy; drizzly; very 
damp; as, wet weather; a wet season. ‘ Wet 
October's torrent flood.' Milton. — Z. Con- 
sisting of water or fluid. Shak. —4. Having 
consumed a good deal of liquor; drunken. 
When my lost lover the tall ship ascends. 

With music gay, and ivet with jovial friends. Prior. 

Wet (wetL n. 1. Water or wetness; moisture 
or humidity in considerable degree. 

Now the sun, with more effectual beams. 

Had cheered the face of earth, and dried the 7vet 
From drooping plant. Milton. 

2. Rainy weather; rain. ‘This distem^r'd 
messenger of wet, the many-coloured Iris.’ 
Shak. ‘ The wind and the wet . ' Tennyson. 
Wet (wet), v.t. pret. A pp. wet or wetted 
(the latter reeularly in the passive to avoid 
confusion with the adjective wet), ppr. wet- 
ting. To make wet; to moisten, drench, 
or soak with water or other liquid; to dip or 
soak in liquor; as, to wet a sponge ; to wet 
the hands ; to wet cloth. ‘ When the rain 
came to wet me.’ Shcdc. ‘ Wet the thirsty 
earth with falling show’rs.' Milton. 


Among other decorations peculiar to this canoa 
was a line of small white featners, . . . which when 
we saw them were thoroughly wetted by the spray. 

Cook. 

The ocean had wet bis gaiters and other garments. 

Thackeray. 

—To wet one’s whistle. See under Whistle, 
Wet-dock (wet'dok), n. A dock In which a 
uniform level of water is maintained, suffi- 
cient to keep ships afloat, and where the 
business of discharging and loading may 
g^ceed with convenience and safety. 8 m 

Werte,t a. Wet. Chaucer. 


Wete,t v.t To wet. Cnaucer. 

WetOj^t u.t*. To weet; to know. Chaucer. 
Wet-flnger (wetffing-ger), n. [The origin is 
not very clear, but Nares adduces several 
quotations that give some support to the 
idea that it may be from the practice oi 
wetting the Anger to turn over the leaves 
of books.] An expression used only in the 

{ )hra8e with a wet- finger, signifying with 
ittle effort, witli great ease. 

A porter might fctcli him with a wet-Jinger, 

Dekker. 

If dame Winifred was here, she’d make ’em all out 
with a wet-Jinger; but they are above me. Foote. 

Wether (weTH'6r), n. [A. Sax, wether, a 
ram; a word common to the Teutonic 
tongues, and allied to L. vitulus, a calf, lit. 
a yearling. See Veal. ] A ram castrated. 
Weting,t n. Knowledge. Chaucer. 
WetneBB (wet'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
wet, either by being soaked or drenched 
with liquor, or by having a liquid adherent 
to the surface; as, the wetness of land; the 
I wetness of acloth.— 2.A watery ormoist state 
of the atmosphere ; a state of being rainy, 
fog^, or misty; as, the wetness of weather 
or the season.— 8. Wet matter; moisture. 
Wet-nurse (wet'n^rs), n. A woman who 
suckles and nurses a child not her own: op- 
posed to dry-nurse, 

wet-puddlmg (wet'pud-ling), n. In metal. 
pig-boiling (which see). 

Wetshod (wet'shod), a. Wet over the shoes; 
having wet feet with the shoes or boots on. 
‘On the shores you might bloud wetshod 
wade.’ Mir. for Mags. 

Wet-Shot (wet'shot), a. Shot up from or by 
a wet soil; growing in moist laud, [Rare.] 

Came ivet-shot alder from the wave, 

Came yews, a dismal coterie. Tennyson. 

Wettlsh (wet'lsh), a. Somewhat wet; moist; 
humid. 

Weve,t v.f. To weave. Chaucer. 

Weve,t v.t To waive; to put off; to prevent. 
Chaucer. 

Wex,t Wexe,t v.t or i. To grow ; to wax; 
to increase; to become. Chaucer; Spenser. 
Wey (wa), n. [A. Sax. wcege, a weight. See 
Weigh.] A certain weight or measure. A 
wey of wool is OJ tods, or 182 lbs.; of butter, 
from 2 to 3 cwt. ; of oats and barley, 48 
bushels; of wheat, 6 quarters; of cheese, 
224 lbs.; of salt, 40 bushels, each 56 lbs. 
Simmonds. 

Wezandt (wS'zand). Weasand (which see). 
Wha (whft). Who. [Scotch. 1 
Whaap. Same as Whaup. 

Whack (whak), n. [See THWACK.] 1. A 
heavy blow; a thwack, -2. A large piece; a 
share ; a portion. ‘ Give me ray whack.’ 
Slang Diet and local.] 

This gay young bachelor had taken his share 
(what he c.alled ‘ l>is 7vhock') of pleasure. 

Thackeray. 

Whack (whak), v.t. To thwack; to give a 
heavy or resounding blow to. [Colloq,] 
Whack (whak), v.i. To strike or continue 
striking any thing with smart blows. [Colloq.] 
Whacker (whak'6r), n. [See WHOPPER.] 
Anything uncommonly large; a great lie; a 
whopper. |( 'olloq ] 

Whacking (whak'ing), a. [For association 
of size or impressiveness with blows, see 
Whopper.] Verj- large; lusty. Cowper. 
[Colloq] 

Whale (whal), n. [A. Sax. hwad, Icel. hvalr, 
Sw. ana Dan. hval, hvalftsk (whaleflsh), D. 
walvisoh, G. wallfisch; perhaps connected 
with A. Sax. hwelan, to roar, to bellow, from 
the noise they make in blowing.] The com- 
mon name given to the larger mammals of 
the order Cetacea. They are characterized by 
having fln-like anterior extremities, the pos- 
terior extremities having their place sup- 
plied by a large horizontal caudal fin or taU, 
and the cervical bones so compressed as to 
leave the animal without any outward ap- 
pearance of a neck. Their abode is in the sea 
or the great rivers, and they resemble the 
Ashes so closely in external appearance that 
not only the vulgar, but even some of the 
earlier zoologists regarded them as belong- 
ing to that class. The whales are usually 
divided into two families, the Bahenidie 
and the Physeteridee or Catodontidse. The 
Balsenidie, or whalebone whales, are distin- 
guished by the absence of teeth, by the 
presence of baleen or whalebone, and by the 
nostrils being placed on the top of the head. 
The typical representative of this family is 
the common or Greenland whale (Bakina 
mystwetus\ so valuable ou account of the oil 
and whalebone which it furnishes. It Is 
principally found in the Arctic seas, but it is 
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found in considerable numbers in many 
outer parte of the world. Its length is usu- 
ally about 60 feet, and its greatest ciroum- 



Greemand Whale (Balana mysticetus). 

ference from 30 to 40 feet. The razor- 
backed whale, or northern rorqual, is the 
BaUenoptera borealis. It often measures 
about 100 feet in length, and from 30 to 35 
feet in circumference. (See Rorqual.) The 
PhyseteridsB or Catodontidee are character- 
ized by the fact that the palate is destitute 
of baleen, and the lower jaw possesses a 
series of pointed conical teeth. The best 
known species of this family is the sperm- 
whale or cachalot (Physeter or Catodon ma- 
crocephcUus), which averages from 50 to 70 
feet in length. (See Cachalot, Sperma- 
ceti, where is cut of spermaceti whale.) 
Some species of Delphinidee are also known 
as whales. See Beluqa, Gaaing-whale. 
— Veru like a whale, a phrase applied to 
anything very improbable, and implying 
disbelief in what is stated. It takes its 
origin from a well-known passage in Ham- 
let, act iii. sc. 2. — Whale's bone, an old 
term for ivory, perhaps from the circum- 
stance that the ivory of Westeni Europe 
in the middle ages was the tooth of the 
walrus, which may have been confounded 
with the whale. 

Whose face did seem as clear as crystal stone, 
And eke, through fear as white as whale's bone. 

l>/>enser. 

This i.s the flower that smiles on every one, 

To show his teeth as white as whale's bone. Shak. 

Wliale (whal), V. t. pret. & pp. whaled; ppr. 
whaling. [Properly to wale or mark with 
wales. See Wale, n.] To lash with stripes; 
to thrash; to beat. [Local.] 

Whale-bird (wharb6rd), n. A beautiful 
little bird of the genus Prion or Pachyptila, 
allied to the petrels. There are two species 
which occur frequently in the Southern 
Ocean. Often called Blue Petrel. 

Whale-boat (whaPbOt), n. A strong carvel- 
built boat from 23 to 28 feet in length, 
rounded at both ends, and clean both for- 
ward and aft, used in hunting whales. 

Whalebone (whaPbfin), n. A well-known 
elastic horny substance which adheres in 
thin parallel plates to the upper jaw of the 
family of whales called Bal^nidse. These 
plates or laminsB vary in size from a few 
inches to 12 feet in length; the breadth of 
the largest at the thick end, where they are 
attached to the jaw, is about a foot, and the 
average thickness is from four to five tenths 
of an inch. From its flexibility, strength, 
elasticity, and lightness, whalebone is em- 
ployed for many purposes, as for ribs to 
umbrellas and parasols, for stiffening stays, 
<&:c. Called also Baleen. 

Wliale-oalf (whaPk&f), n. The young of the 
whale. 

Wbale-lln (whaPfln), n. The name usually 
given in commerce to whalebone. 

wbale-flabery (wlial'fl8h-6r-i),n. The flshery 
or occupation of taking whales. 

Wbale-nablng (whal'flsh-ing), n. The act 
or employment of catching whales. 

Wbale-louse (wh&nous), n. a small crus- 
tacean found parasitic on the whale, of the 
genus Cyamus and order Ltem odipoda, the 
V. oeti. 

Whalman (wh&Pman), n. A man employed 
in the whale-fishery. 

Whaler (wh&P^r), n. l. A person employed 
in the whale-fishery. —2. A vessel employed 
in the whale-fishery. 

Whale-lhot (wh&l'shot), n. A name for- 
mer^ applied to spermaceti. 

Whamljg (whU'ing), a. Pertaining to or 
oonnectkl with the capture of whales; as, a 
whaling voyage. 

WhaUfwhg] n, [Probably for voall, in wall- 
eye. The editor of the Craven Glossary de- 


rives it from W, gtoawl, light, glitter.] A 
disease of the eyes; glaucoma. 

Whallabee (wnalla-be), n. A variety of 
kangaroo of New South Wales (Halmaturus 
ualahatvLs), distinguished from the true kan- 
KATOOB of the genus Macropus by the muzzle 
being devoid of hair. It is not nearly so 
large as th^ common or woolly kangaroo, 
being only 4 feet 6 inches in tot^ length, of 
which the tail occupies 2 feet. It is grayish- 
brown in colour, with a slight wash of red. 
Spelled also Wallaby. 

Whally (whgFB.a. [ITAaff, glaucoma.] Hav- 
ing greenish-white eyes. 

Wba^e (wham), n. A fly of the genus Ta- 
banus; the breeze or burrel-fly. See Breeze. 
Derham. 

Whanunel (wham'l), v.f. [See Whemmel ] 
To turn upside down. [Provincial.] 
Whang (whang), n, [A form of thong, as 
whack of thwack.l l.f A leather thong.— 

2. Something large; a large slice of anything, 
as of cheese. [Local English and Scotch.] 
WhanE (whang), v.t. To beat; to flog. 
[L ocaT] 

Whangee (whang's), n. See Wangheb. 
Whap (whop), n. A heavy blow. Written 
alsolTAop. [Colloq.] 

Whap (whop), v.t. To beat; to strike. [Col- 
loq.f 

Whap (whop), v.i. To plump suddenly 
down, as on the floor; to flop; to turn sud- 
denly; as, she whapped down on the floor; 
the fish whapped over. Written also Whop. 
[United States. ] 

Whapper (whop'Sr), n. Something uncom- 
monly large of the kind; a whopper. [Col- 
loq.] 

Whapplng (whop'ing), a. Uncommonly 
large; extraordinary; whopping; as, awkap- 
ping story. [Colloq.] 

Wharf (whftrf), n. pi. Wharfk (wharfs) or 
Wharves (whftrvz). [A. Sax. hwerf, hwear/, 
a turning, a wharf, a place of merchandise; 
O.Sw. hwarf, skevs-hwarf, a turning, a 
wharf, a ship-builaing yard; Icel. hvarf, a 
turning, a shelter; D. werf, a wharf, a yard, 
a turn. The original meaning seems to have 
been an embankment or dam that turns the 
course of a stream, or a structure projecting 
so as to turn away the water and protect the 
bank; from A. Sax. hweor/an, to turn; Icel. 
hverfa, to turn.] 1. A sort of quay con- 
structed of wood or stone on the mar^n 
of a roadstead, harbour, or river, alongside 
of which ships or lighters are brought for 
the sake of being conveniently loaded or 
unloaded. In England wharfs are of two 
kinds: (a) legal vmarfs, certain wharfs in 
all seaports appointed by commission from 
the court of exchequer, or legalized by act 
of parliament, (p) Sufferance wharfs, places 
where certain goods may be landed and 
shipped by special sufferance granted by 
the crown for that purpose.— 2. t The bank 
of a river, or the shore of the sea. ‘ The fat 
weed that roots itself in ease on Lethe 
wharf. ' Shak. 

WBarf (wharf), v.t. 1. To guardoor secure 
by a wharf or firm wall of timber or stone. 
Evelyn.— 2. To place or lodge on a wharf. 
WliarfiBge (wh^'aj), n. l. The fee or duty 
paid for the privilege of using a wharf for 
loading or unloading goods.— 2. A wharf or 
wharfs in general. 

Wharf-boat (wharf'bct), n. A kind of boat 
moored on a river and used as a substitute 
for a wharf, where the rise of the water is 
so variable as to render a fixed wharf un- 
serviceable. [United States.] 

Wharflmg (whgrf'ing), n. A structure in the 
form of a wharf ; materials of which a wharf 
is constructed; wharfs in general. Evelyn. 
Wharfixigor (Whar'fin-j6r), n. [For wharf- 
ager, the n being inserted as in messenger, 
passenger.} A person who owns or who has 
the charge of a wharf. 

Wharle, Wharling (whgrl, wh^rOing), n. 
Inability to pronounce the letter r; a burr. 
‘The Northumberland R or wharle.' De 
Foe. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

They have all a strange, uncouth wharline in their 
speech. Fuller. 

Wliarp (wh^rp), n. The local name for 
Trent-sand (which see). 

Wliat ( whot), pron. (A. Sax. hwasL what, 
also often as an interjection, why, lo, dtc., 
neut. of hwA, who. See Who.] 1. Am interro- 
gative pronoun used in asking questions as 
to things, circumstances, events, ideas, <frc., 
and as to individuality, quantity, kind, and 
the like: thus corresponding in many re- 
spects to who, which is used for persons, 
and employed (a) substantively; as, vihaVs 


the matter? I do not know what the matter 
is; * what's the noise?’ ‘teAat should Ido?' 
‘ what shall she say ?* Shak. 

What h man that thou art mindful of him? 

Ps. vili. 4. 

(6) Adjectively. ' What stuff is this?’ ‘what 
bare excuses makest thou?' 'to what end 
are all these words?’ Shak. 

TVhat manner of man is tins that even the winds 
and the sea obey him? Mat. vili. 37. 

2. Used alone in introducing a question em- 
phatically, or somewhat in the manner of 
an interjection, and equivalent to, do you 
mean to say that? is it the case that? is it 
possible that? 'What, hast thou dined?' 
‘ what, has this thing appeared again ? ’ Shak. 

What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 

Mat. xxvi. 40. 

Elliptically used in such expressions as (a) 
what (/“= whatwould be the consequence if? 
what will it matter if? what would you 
say if? 

IVhat t/this mixture do not work at all? . . . 
IVhat f/lt be a poison? Shak. 

(6) What o/=what follows from? why need 
you speak of? does it matter in any way? 
All this is so, but what 0 / tliis, my lord ? Slutk. 

I am thought as fair as she. 

But what ^that? Demetrius thinks not so. Shak. 

(c) What though = what does it matter 
though! granting or admitting that; sup- 
posing it true that. 

PVhat though the rose has prickles, it is plucked. 

Shak. 

IVhat though none live my innocence to tell? 

I know it. Dryden. 

Hence when colloquially used alone = doesn’t 
it amount to the same thing? isn’t it all one? 
no matter; never mind, what matters it? 

Here we have no temple but the wood, no assem- 
bly but horned beasts. a\itwhat thought Courage ! 

Shak, 

3. Used to introduce an intensive oremphatic 
phrase or exclamation, and when employed 

(а) adiectively=how great ... I how re- 
markable . . . ! how extraordinary . . . ! how 
strange. . . 1 ‘ITAat a base and peasant slave 
am I ! ’ ‘0, what a fall was there I ’ Shak. 

IVhat a piece of work is a man 1 how noble in rea- 
son I how infinite in faculty 1 Shak. 

(б) Used adverbially = to how great a de- 
gree . . . ! to what an extent . . . ! how re- 
markably . . . ! how greatly . . . ! 

IVhat partial judges are our love and hate ! Dryden. 

4. Having the force of a compound rela- 
tive pronoun: (a) when used substantively 
= the thing (or things) which; that which. 

We know what we are; but know not what we 
may be. Shak. 

IVhat I would, that do I not; but what I hate that 
do I. • Rom. vii. 15. 

(5) Used adjectively = the . . . which; the 
sort or kind of . . . which; such ... as. 

//'Aar strength I have is mine own. Shak. 
See what natures accompany what colours. Bacon. 

(c) Used with reference to a preceding sub- 
stantive = that (those) which; such as. ‘No 
swords but what are sanctified. ' Shak . — In 
such obsolete or poetical expressions as 
what time, what day, &c., what has the 
force of, on or at the or that time (day, <&c.), 
on or at which. 

1 made thee miserable 
IVhat time 1 tlirew the people’s suffrages 
On him. Shak. 

And heavenly quires the hymenaean sung 
H'hat day the genial angel to our sire 
Brought her in naked beauty. Milton. 

5. What thing or person soever ; whatever 
or whoever ; whatsoever or whosoever. 

‘ Whate’er it be, what pain, what danger; ’ 
*come t&Aaf wilL* Shak. 

IVhat in the world he is 

That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shak 

6. In some measure; partly in consequence 
of; partly by: followed now always by tcit/r. 

IVhat one thing, what another ... I shall leave 
you one of these aays. Shak. 

It hat with the war, what with the sweat, what 
with the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cus- 
tom-shrunk. Shak. 

In such phrases as, / tell you what, TU tell 
you what, <&c., what either anticipates 
succeeding statement or is used to lay some 
stress on what is about to be stated, and 
not as if merely introducing a clause cojo- 
municating information. 

ni tell thee what, prince : a coll^ of wit-crackors 
cannot flout me out of my humour. Shak. 

— WhaVs his (its) name$ what do you eali 
itt Ac., colloquial phrases generally signi- 
fying that the speaker cannot simply a de- 
finite name for some person or tning; that 
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the name has escaped his memory, or that 
the person or thing is of so trivial conse- 
quence that he or It is not deserving of a 
specific name. The phrases are sometimes 
formed into a compound; as, tell Mr. What's- 
his-fiame to be off. 

Good even, good Master fVhcit-yt-call't. Shak. 

— What not, a term used in concluding an 
enumeration of several articles or particu- 
lars, and forming an abbreviated or ellipti- 
cal clause generally equivalent to what may 
I not add or mention; something more 
which I need not mention; et cetera; any- 
thing else you please. ‘Battles, tourna- 
ments, hunts, and what not ' De Quincey. 

* A dead puppy, or log, or what not.' Kings- 
ley. —To know what's what, to know the na- 
ture of things; to have a good knowledge, 
sound judgment, sufficient experience, or 
correct taste; to be knowing. 

Ah, sir. marry now, 1 see yon knotv what is what, 
Udall. 

He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As mct.iphysic wit can fly. Huaibras. 

— What elset elliptical for what else can bef 
was formerly often used as a strong affirm- 
ative, as if equivalent to, could you imagine 
anything else to be the case? 

• But canst thou blow itf ‘ IVhat else J ' tyly. 

—What ho! an exclamation of calling. 

U''hat hot thou genius of the dime, what ho! 

IJest thou asleep? Drydi-n. 

Whatt (whot), adv. For what purpose; 
why. 

IFhat should I don this robe and trouble you? 

Shak. 

But what do I stand reckoning upon advantages 
and gains lost by the misrule and turbuleiicy of the 
prelates? li'hai do 1 pick up so thriftily their scat- 
terings and diminishings of the meaner subject? 

.Mi/tou. 

Whatt (whot), n. Something; thing; stuff. 

Come dowiie. and learne the little what 
That Tomalin cari sayne. Spenser. 

They . . . gave him for to feede 
Such homely what as serves the simple clowne. 

Spenser. 

Whate’er (whot-ir'), pron. A contracted 
form of Whatever: used in poetry. j 

He strikes whate'er is in his way. Shak. I 

Whatever (whot-ev'6r), pron. 1. Anything 
soever that; be it what it may that; the 
thing or things of any kind that ; all that : 
used substantively. 

Whatever is, is right. Pope. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love. Coleridge. 

2, No matter what; of any kind soever; be 
what may the : used adjectively. 

Upon my life, Pepuchio means but well, 

Whatever fortune stays him from his word, Shak. 

3. What in the world : interrogatively ; as, 
whatever do you mean ? [Colloq, or vulgar. ] 

What-Uke (whot'lik), interrog. a. Of what 
appearance or character. 

She knows Miss Abbey of old, remind her, and she 
knows what-like tlje home and what-like the friend 
is likely to turn out. Dickens. 

Wliatness (whot'nes), n. In metaph. a 
quiddity. [Rare.] 

¥niat-not (whot'not), n. A stand or piece 
of household furniture, having shelves for 
papers, books, &c. ; an ^tagfere. 

WliatSOt (hwot'sf)), pr<Mi. Whatsoever. 

Tl)us sang they ail together in one voice, 

Witii whatso in that psalm is after written. 

Longfellow, 

WliatBOe’er (whot-sd-ar'), pron. A con- 
tracted form of Whatsoever. Shak. 
Whatsoever ( whot-so-ev'^r), pron. No 
matter what thing or things : a more em- 
phatic word than whatever, and like it used 
substantively and adjectively. 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it, Jn. ii. 5. 

I have learned in whatsoez'er •itArc I am, therewith 
to be content. Phil, iv. ii. 

Whaujp (whftp), n, [From its cry, which 
may be represented by wha ap, wha-ap.] 
The curlew, Numenius arquata. See CUR- 
LEW. [Scotch.] 

Wheal (whei), n. [Com. huel, a mine. ] A 
mine, particularly a tin-mine. 

Wheal (wbSl), n. [A. Sax. hwele (?), putre- 
faction; hwelian, to turn to matter.] 1. A 
^mple or pustnle. —2. A wale or weal. 
Wheal-WOrm (wheFwerm), n. The Acarus 
autumnalis. or harvest-bug. It is so named 
from the wheals or pimples which its bite 
producea 

wheat (wh$t), n. [A. Ssx. hvfCBte, 8c. white, 
Icel. hveiti, Sw. hvete, Dan. kvede, D. weit, 
weyt£ ; Goth, hvaiteis, G. weUen. Lit. the 
white grain. See White. ‘Many names 


might have been given to wheat. It might 
have been called eared, nutritious, graceful, 
waving, the incense of the earth.' (In San- 
skrit it was called the incense of the earth, 
go-dhUma.) ‘But it was simply called the 
white, the white colour of its grain seeming 
to distinguish it best from those plants with 
which otherwise it had the greatest simi- 
larity. For this is one of the secrets of 
onomatopoesis— that it should express, not 
the most important or specific quality, but 
that which strikes our fancy.’ Max Miiller,] 
A plant of the genus Triticum, and the seed 
of the plant, which furnishes a white flour 
for bread and is by far the mo^t important 
species of ^ain cultivated in Europe. It 
grows readily in almost every climate; but 
its natural home seems to be a temperate 
climate, and the soils best adapted for its 
culture are rich clavs and heavy loams. Of 
cultivated wheats there are many varieties, 
the differences, however, being mostly due 
to soil, climate, and mode of cultivation. 
Three primary varieties may be mentioned: 
(o) T. hybernum (muticum), winter or un- 
bearded wheat; (6) T. oestivnin (aristatum), 
summer or bearded wheat; (c) T. Spelta (ad- 
hatrens), spelt or German wheat, which is of 
much less value than the others, but grows 
on poorer soils and more elevated localities. 
White wheat and red wheat are names ap- 
plied according to the colour of the grain, 
the red sorts being generally hardier than the 
white, but of inferior quality, and the yield 
is less. Winter wheat is sown in the autumn, 
with the view of being harvested the follow- 
ing year; summer wheat is sown in the spring 
of the year in which it is reaped. The best 
English wheat yields from 76 to 85 per cent 
of fine flour, the inferior kinds only from 
54 to 68 per cent. See Triticum. 
Wheat-ear (whet'Sr), n. An ear of wheat. 
Wheat-ear (whst'er), n. [it is difficult to 
see what connection this name can have 
with wheat. More probably it is from A. 
Sax. htocet, sharp, keen (see Whet), a sup- 
posed keenness of hearing being suggested 
by the decided way In which the position of 
the ear is marked by black feathers.] A 
small bird of the genus Saxicola {S. oenan- 
the), and family Sylviadse, belonging to the 
dentirostral section of the order Insessores. 
It is also known by the names of Fallow- 
finch. White-tail, &c. See Fallow -finch. 
¥^eat-©el (whet'§l), n. A disease in wheat 
called also Ear-cockle and Purples. See 
Ear-cockle. 

Wheaten (Whet'n), a. Made of wheat; as, 
wheaten bread. ‘ Wheaten flour. ’ Ex. xxix. 2. 

‘ Wheaten straw. ’ Swift. 

Peace should still her wheaten garland wear. 

Shak. 

Wheat-fly (whet'fli), n. A name common to 
insects of the genus Cecidomyia, especially 
in England to C. tritid, sometimes also 
called the Wheat-midge. It is a two-winged 
gnat about the tenth of an inch long, and 
appears about tlie end of June. The fe- 
males lay their eggs in clusters of from two 





Wheat-fly {Cecidomyia tritici). 

a. Insect natural size. Insect magnified, r. Larva 
natural size, d. Larva magnified. 

to fifteen, among the chaffy flowers of the 
wheat, where they are hatched in about 
eight or ten days, producing little footless 
maggots, whose ravages destroy the flowers 
of the plant, and render it shrivelled and 
worthless. The American wheat-fly (C. de- 
structor) is described and figured under 
Hessian-ply. 

Wheat-grass (whet'gras). n. The common 
name of several British plants of the genus 
Triticum. See Triticum. 

Wheat-midge (whet'mlj), n. See Wheat- 
ply. 

Wheat-moth (whet'moth), n. An insect 
whose larvsB devour the grains of wheat, 
chiefly after it is harvested; grain-moth. 

Wheder,! pron. Whether. Chaucer. 

Wheedle (Whed'l), v.t. pret. & pp. wheedled; 
ppr. wheedling. [Probably from W. chwedla, 


to talk, to gossip, from chwedl, a fable, 
story, discourse, and meaning lit. to talk 
over; comp. prov. £. wheady, long, tedious 
(given by Halliwell). The word appears first 
towards the end of me seventeenth century.] 

1. To entice by soft words ; to gain over by 
coaxing and flattery; to cajole ; to coax; to 
flatter. 

A fox stood licking of hU lips at the cock and 
wheedling him to get down. .Sir P. L' Estrange. 
Smooth words he had to wheedle simple souls. 

Wordsworth. 

2. To gain or procure by flattery or coaxing; 
as, he wheedled a half-sovereign out of me. 

‘ The best part of her estate, which 1 wheedled 
out of her.’ Congreve. 

Wheedle (whfid'l), v.i. To flatter; to coax. 

His business was to pump and wheedle. Hndibras. 

Wheedle (whed'l), n. Enticement; cajoleiy. 
Wheedler (whfid'ldr), n. One who wheedles. 
Wheedling (whSd'ling), a. Coaxing; flat- 
tering; enticing by soft words. 

'Tis woman that seduces all mankind, 

By her we first were taught the ivheedling art. 

Gay. 

Wheel (whel), n. [A. Sax. hwe6l, contr. from 
wheowol; D. wiel, Dan. hml, Icel. hj<Sl, also 
hvSl: connections doubtful.] 1. A circular 
frame or solid disc tniiiing on an axis. 
Wheels, as applied to carriages, usually 
consist of a nave, into which are inserted 
spokes or radii, which connect it with the 
periphery or circular ring. Wheels are 
most important agents in machinery, being 
employed in a variety of forms and combi- 
nations, for the purpose of transmitting 
motion, regulating velocity, converting one 
species of motion into another, reducing 
friction, and equalizing the effect of forces 
applied in an intermittent or irregular 
manner. They receive different names ac- 
cording to their forms and uses; as, balance- 
wheel, cog-wheel, crown-wheel, dash-wheel, 
eccentric, fly-wheel, friction-wheel, lantern- 
wheel, paddle-wheel, pinion, pin-wheel, plan- 
et-wheel, ratchet-wheel, scape-wheel, spur- 
wheel, tread wheel, turbine, &c., which are 
described at more or less length according 
to their importance under these headings.— 
2. Any instrument, apparatus, machine, or 
other object having a wheel-like shape, or 
tile essential feature of which is a wheel ; 
as, (a) a machine for spinning yarn or thread. 
See Spinning-wheel. 

Thus, in lower life, wliilst the wheel the needle, 
&c., employ her, the plough or some traile perhaps 
demands the muscles and hardiness of him. 

IP’ollaston. 

(b) The revolving disc used by the potter in 
modelling. See Potters' Wheel under Pot- 
ter. 

Then I went down to the potter’s house, and, be- 
hold, he wrouglit a work on the wheels. Jer. xviil. 3. 

fc) A circular frame with handles projecting 
from the periphery, and an axle on which 
are wound the ropes or chains which con- 
nect with the rudder for steering a ship ; a 
steering-wheel. 

I see the sailor at the wheel. Tennyson. 


(d) An instrument of torture generally used 
for criminals of the most atrocious class, 
formerly employed in France and Germany. 
In some places it consisted of a carriage- 
wheel on which the criminal was placed 
with his face upwards, and his legs ana arms 
extended along the spokes. On the wheel 
being moved round the executioner broke 
the wretch’s limbs by successive blows 
with a hammer or iron bar, and after a 
more or less protracted interval put an end 
to the sufferings of his victim by two or 
three severe blows, called coups de grdee 
(mercy strokes), on the chest or stomach, 
or by strangling him. In Germany its use 
lingered down till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel. 

Goldsmith. 

(e) A firework of a circular shape which re- 
volves on an axis, while burning, by the re- 
action of the escaping gases. (/) Metaphori- 
cally, a carriage. Shak. (g) One of the at- 
tributes of Fortune, as the emblem of muta- 
bility. ‘ The giddy round of Fortune’s wheel. ’ 


Tam, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud : 
Turn thy wild wheel, through sunshine, storm, and 
cloud. Tennyson 


(h) A circular body; a disc; an orb. ‘ Invis- 
ible else above all stars, the wheel of day 
and night.’ Milton, fi) A bicvcle or tricycle. 
[Colloq.]— 8. A circular motion ; a whirling 


F&te, fj&r, fat, fall; m6, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mflve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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round; a revolution; rotation; circumgyra- 
tion. ‘ According to the common vicissitude 
and wheel of things.’ South, 

Smtan, bowing: low, . . . 

Throws his steep flight in many an aery 

AfiltoH, 

4. t The burthen of a song; the refrain. 

You must sing, down a-down, an you call him a- 
down>a. 

O, how the whtel becomes it. Shak. 


(h) To employ great means or exertions for 
tnfling enda | 

Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel, I 

Who breaks a butUrfiy upon a wheel t Pope. | 

—To Tput one’s shoulder to the wheel. See j 
Shoulder.— ITA eei of life. See Zobtropk. 
Wheel (whel), v.f. 1. To cause to turn on an 
axis, pivot, dfcc., or round a centre ; to give 
a circular motion to; to cause to revolve or 
rotate; to turn round; to whirl. 


— Wheel and axle, one of the mechanical 
powers, consisting in its primary form of a 
cylindrical axle on which a wheel, concen- 
tric with the axle, is firmly fastened. By 
reference to figs. 1, 2, it will be seen that 
tills power resolves itself into a lever of the 




first order, in which the weight and power 
are ut the ends, and the fulcrum between 
them. G is the centre or fulcrum ; A G and 
G B are the semi-diameters of the wheel and 
the axle ; and on the principle of the lever 
the power is to the weight as AG Is to GB. 
The wheel is grooved and carries a coil of 
rope ; another rope is secured to the axis ; 
and when the power is in motion, every re- 
volution of the wheel raises the weight to 
a height equal to the circumference of the 
axis or cylinder. In a great many cases a 
crank takes the place of the wheel, and the 
circumference described by the handle is 
substituted for the circumference of the 
wheel. The power is increased by enlarging 
the wheel or lengthening the arm of the 
i;rank, or by diminishing the diameter of 
the cylinder ; but there is a limit beyond 
which the Increase cannot bo obtained with 
safety. There is a modification of the wheel 
and axle, called the double axis machine or 
differential windlass, in which the power 
can be increased with more safety. This is 
shown in fig. 3, where 
h and c are two cy- 
linders of different 
diameters, firmly 
fixed on the axis 
carrying the crank a. 

The rope is coiled 
round the smaller 
cylinder, carried 
through a pulley 
supporting the 
weight, and then at- 
tached to the large cylinder in a contrary 
direction. When in motion every turn 
of the crank lifts the weight to a height 
equal to half the difference between the cir- 
cumferences of the two axes; and the power 
is therefore to the weight as this half differ- 
ence is to the circumference of the power, 
or the circle described by the crailk a. 
Hence the power is increased by making 
the axes more nearly of the same diameter; 
but there is a limit to this increase, since if 
b and c come to be of equal thickness, the 
weight would not rise at all, the rope, in 
that case, wound upon b being only equal 
to that unwound from c. (See under Dif- 
FBRBNTIAL.) The wheel and axle is some- 
times callea the perpetual lever. In conse- 
quence of the power being continued by the 
revolution of the wheel. The common winch, 
the windlass, the capstan, and the tread- 
mill are so many applications of the wheel 
and axle. - Wheels within wheels, a complica- 
tion of circumstances, motives, influences, 
or the like. 



It was notorious that after this secretary retired 
the king's aflairs went backwards; wheels within 
wheels took place. Ro£^er North. 

—To break upon the wheel, to subject to the 
punishment described under 2 (d) above. 
—To break a fly ( butterfly, <fcc. ) upon the 
wheel, (a) to subject to a punishment out of 
all proportion to the gravity of the offence 
and importance of the offender. 

He was sorry for the exeelleitt people, and deplored 
the necessity of breaking mere house-flies on the 
wheel, Dickens, 


Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. Cowper. 

2. To convey on wheels or in a vehicle 
mounted ou wheels ; as, to wheel a load of 
earth, hay, or timber.— 8. To make or per- 
form in a circle: to give a circular direction 
or form to. 'In many a whistling circle 
wheels her flight.’ WordsvHyrth. 

Now heaven in all her glory shone, and rolled 
Her motions, as the great nrst Mover’s hand 
First wheeled their course. Milton. 

4. To provide with a wheel or wheels; as, to 
wheel a cart. 

Wheel (whSl), v.i. 1. To turn on an axis or 
os on an axis ; to revolve ; to rotate. ‘ The 
moon . . . not once wheeling upon her own 
centre.’ Bentley.— 2. To change direction 
as if moving on a pivot or centre. 

Steady I steady ! the masses of men 
It'heel, and fall in, and wheel again 
SofUy as circles drawn witli pen. L. Hunt. 

3. To make a circular or spiral flight. ‘ Bats 
wheeled, and owls whooped. ’ Tennyson. 

Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he flies. 

Pope. 

4. To roll forward or along. 

Thunder iiiixt with hail, 

Hail niixt with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where It rolls. 

Milton. 

Wheel (whel), n. Same as Wheal, a mine. 
Wheeli^e ( whsraj ), n. Duty or toll paid 
for carts, <fec., passing over certain ground. 

Wheel-animal, Wheel-animalcule ( w b el'- 
an-i-mal, whsran-i-mar'ku-le), n. One of a 
class of infusorial animals, having arms for 
seizing their prey resembling wheels ; a l o- 
tifer. See Eotifera. 

Wheel-band (wherband), n. The tire of a 
wheel. Chapman. 

Wheel-barometer (wh6l'ba-rom-et-6r). See 
Barometer. 

Wheel-barrow ( whel'bar-d ), n. A sort of 
hand-machine, consisting of a frame with I 
two handles or trams, and frequently a box, ! 
supported on a single wheel, and rolled by j 
a single individual. i 

Whem-blrd (wheVbftrd), n. A name given | 
to the common goat-sucker on account of j 
the noise made by the male during incuba- 
tion. when perched, which is not unlike 
that of a spinning-wheel. 

Wheel-boat (wherbot), n. A boat with 
wheels, to be used either on water or upon 
incline<i planes or railways. 

Wheel-b^ (whel'bug), n. An insect of the 
genua Arilus(A.««rm<tn<), family Reduviidee, 
said to possess electric powers. Its popular 
name is derived from the curious shape of 
the prothorax, which is elevated and 
notched, so as to resemble a portion of a 
cog-wheel. 

Wheel-carriage (whel'kar-rij), n. A carriage 
moved on wheels, as a coach, chaise, gig, 
railway carriage, wagon, cart, &c. 
Wheel-Chair (wherchar). n. a chair or 
chair-like structure mounted on wheels ; a 
bath-chair; an invalid’s chair. 
Wheel-cutting (wherkut-ing), n. The op- 
eration of cutting the teeth in the wheels ! 
used by watch and clock makers, and for j 
other mechanical purposes. 

Wheeled (wh61d). a. Having wheels: often 
used In composition; as, a tvio-wheeled car- 
riage; a toxxr-wheeled cairiage. 

Wheeler (whSl'ftr), n. l. One who wheels. — 
2. A maker of wheels; a wheelwright.— 3. A 
wheel-horse, or one next the wheels of the 
carriage. —4. A worker on sewed muslin. 
Wheel-fllre (wherfir), n. in chem. a fire 
which encompasses acrucible without touch- 
ing it. 

Wheel-horse (wherhors), n. Same as 
Wheeler, 3. 

Wheel-house (whSllious), n, Naut a kind 
of round house, built over the steering-wheel 
in large ships for the shelter of the helms- 
man. 

Wheelless (wheHes), a. Without wheels. 

* WheelUss carts. ’ Miss Perrier . 
Wheel-look (Whgllok), n. a small machine 
attached to the old muskets for producing 
sparks of fire. It consisted of a wheel which 
revolved against a flint fixed in the lock. 
Wheelman (whsrman), n. One who uses a 


bicycle or tricycle or similar conveyance. 
[Recent.] 

Wheel-ore (wheror), n, [Com, wheel, for 
huel, a mine, and E. ore. ] In mineral, an 
opaque mineral, of a steel-gray or black 
colour, and metallic lustre, consisting chiefly 
of sulphur, antimony, lead, and copper. It 
is found in Herod’s-foot Mine, or Wheal, in 
Cornwall. 

Wheel-plough (wherplou), n. A plough 
with a wheel or wheels added to it, for the 
purpose of regulating the depth of the fur- 
row, and rendering the Implement more 
steady to hold. See Plough. 

Wheel-race (whM'raa), n. The place in 
which a water-wheel is fixed. 

Wheel-rope (whSPrOp), n. Naut a rope 
reeved through a block on each side of the 
deck, and led round the barrel of the steer- 
ing-wheel, to assist in steering. Chains are 
now much more commonly used for this 
purpose. 

wheel-shaped (whel'sh&pt), a. Shaped like 
a wheel ; specifically, in hot. monopetalous, 
expanding into a flat border at top, with 
scarcely any tube; rotate; sa, a wheel-shaped 
corolla. 

Wheel-Bwarf (whSl'swgrf), n. A clayey 
cement or putty made in Sheffield from the 
dust derived by abrasion from grindstones, 
and used in furnaces where steel is manu- 
factured for coating the layers of iron and 
charcoal. 

Wheel-tire (wbgPtir), n. The iron band 
that encircles a wooden wheel. See TIRE. 
Wheel- WlndCW (wh6Pwin-dd), n. In Gothic 
arch, a circular window with radiating mul- 
lions resembling the spokes of a wheel. See 
Rose- WINDOW. 

Wheel-work (whfil'w6rk), n. The combina- 
tion of wheels which communicate motion 
to one another in machinery, the motion 
being communicated from the one wheel to 
the other by belts or straps passing over the 
clrcunifereuces of both, or by teeth cut in 
those circumferences and working In one 
another, or by cogs. The most familiar in- 
stances of wheel-work are to be found in 
clocks and watches. 

Wheel-worn (whel' worn), a. Worn by the 
action of moving wheel-tires. Cowper. 
Wheel-'wrlght (whdl'rlt), n. A man whose 
occupation is to make wheels and wheel- 
caiTiages. 

Wheely (whel'ix a. Circular ; suitable to 
rotation. ’ A wheely toTm.’ J. Philips. 
Wheen (when), n. [A. Sax. hwtne, hwosne, 
somewhat, a little.] A number; a quantity; 
a good many or a good deal. [Scotch.] 
Wheeze (whez), v. i. pret. & pp. wheezed; ppr. 
wheezing. [A. Sax. hwSsan, hweesan, to 
wheeze; Dan. hvoese, Icel. hvetsa, to hiss: 
an imitative word; akin to whisper, whistle; 
comp, also hiss. Sc. hoast, to cough.] To 
breathe hard and with an audible sound, as 
persons affected with asthma. 'Wheezing 
lungs.’ Shak. 

Whee^ (wh6'zi), a. Affected with or char- 
acterized by wheezing: used either of a 
person or his voice. 

'V^eft (wheft), n. Naut. same as Waft, 8. 
TT^elk (whelk), n. [Dim. from wheal.} 1. A 
pustule or pimple, especially on the face; 
an eruptive protuberance; any similar pro- 
tuberance. 

One Bardolph, if your majesty knows the man, his 
face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and 
flames of fire. Shak. 

2. The skin-disease professionally known as 
acne or lycosis. Dunglison. 

Whelk (whelk), n. [A. Sax. toeolc, welue, a 
shell-fish, a whelk, allied to wealcan, to 
turn; lit. a wreathed or twisted shell. See 
Walk ] A mollusc, the Buccinum undatum, 
or trumpet -shell, having a univalvular, 
spiral, and gibbous shell, with an oval aper- 
ture ending in a short canal or gutter. 
Whelks are much used for food by the poorer 
classes in England, and are prepared simply 
by boiling. 

Wnelked (whelkt), a. Marked or covered 
with whelks or protuberances. Shak. 
Whelky (whel'ki), a. Having whelks or 
protuberances; hence also knobby; rounded. 

Ne ought the whelky pearles esteemeth he 
Which are from Indian seas brought far away, 
Spettssr. 

[In the above passage the word may be from 
whelk, the shell-fish.] 

Wkelm (whelm), v.t. [O.E. whelmen, oeer- 
apparently modified from whelven, 
whelfen, overhvelven, to overturn, to cover 
over; A. Sax. dhwytfan, to cover over, to 
overwhelm ; hwylfan, to vault over, from 
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hwaif, a vault or arch; Icel. hwUf, Sw. 
hvaJff, a vault The change of wfulve to 
whelm is somewhat difflc^t to explain.] 
1. To throw over so as to cover. ‘ Whelm 
some things over theim and keep them 
there.’ Mortimer.— 7 .. To engulf; to sub- 
merge; to cover by immersion in something 
that envelops on all sides; to overwhelm. 

‘ The whelming billow.* Oay. ‘ The whelm- I 
ing tide.’ J. Baillie. 

She is my prize or ocean whelm tliein all. Shak. 
Hence — 8. Fig. to crush, ruin, or destroy by 
some sudden overpowering disaster. 

hVhe/m 

All of them in one nmssacrc. Tennyson. 

Whelp (whelp), n. [A. Sax. hwelp; D. welp, 
O.K.Q.nwelj,welf, Dan. hvalp, Icel. hvelpr, 
a whelp.] 1. The young of the canine species, 
and of several other beasts of prey; a puppy; 
a cub. ‘ A bear robbed of her whelps. ' 2 Sam. 
xvli. 8. ‘The lion’s whelp.’ Snak.— 2 . A 
son; a young man: in contempt or sportive- 
ness. ‘ That awkward whelp with his money- 
bags.' Addison . — 8.t A species of ship, pro- 
bably of a small size. 

At the return of this fleet, two of the whelts were 
cast away, and two ships more. Holland. 

4. Nant. one of the upright pieces of wood 
placed round the barrel of the capstan of a 
ship to prevent it from being chafed, and 
to afford resting points lor the messenger or 
hawsers. The same name is given to pieces 
of wood bolted on the main piece of a wind- 
lass or a winch, for a similar purpose. 

Whelp (whelp), ».i. To bring forth young, 
as the female of the canine species and some 
other beasts of prey. 

Whelp (whelp), t?.f. To bring forth, as a 
bitch or lioness does young; hence, to give 
birth to or originate: in contempt. 

Thou wast whelped a dog. Shak. 

Did thy foul fancy whelp so foul a thing. Young'. 

WhelpleSB (whelp'les),a. Having no whelps. 
Tennyson. 

Whexnmle, Whemmel (whem'l), r.t. To 
whelm or turn over so as to cover. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

When (when), odv. [A. Sax. hwcenne, hwonne, 
O.Fris. hwenne, G. wann, wenn, Goth.Awan, 
when. An accusative of whd, who. Comp. 

L. quum, quando, when, qui, who.] 1. At 
what or which time : used interrogatively; 
as, when did he come? I do not know when 
he came (the latter being an indirect ques- 
tion). 

JVhen shall these things be? Mat. xxiv. 3. 
When did you lose your daughter f Shak. 

2. At the time that; at or just after the 
moment that : used relatively. ‘ And shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and wtw.n thou risest up.’ 
Deut vi. 7.-3. At which time: the subordi- 
nate clause forming logically the principal 
proposition. 

The time was once when thou unurged wouldst vow. 

Shak. 

4. At the same time that; while; while in- 
stead; while on the contrary; whereas: 
used in the manner of a conjunction to in- 
troduce an adversative clause or a phrase 
implying a contrast. 

You rub the sore 

lYhen you .should bring the plaster. Shak. 

6. Which time; then: elllptically used as a 
substantive, and usually preceded by since, 
rarely by till. 

1 was adopted heir by his consent ; 

Since when his oath is broke. Shak. 

At pickt leisure . . , 1*11 resolve you . . . tiltwhefi 
be cheerful, Shak. 

6. t Elllptically used as an expression of im- 
patience. 

When, Harry, when t 

Obedience bids I should not l)i<l again. Shak. 

When was formerly redundantly followed 

S ae and that, probably as often for 
ythmical reasons as to add dignity, em- 
phasis, <fec., to the expression. 'When that 
mine eye is famished for a look.’ Shak. 

* When as sacred light began to dawn.' MiU 
ton. The ae was often attached to the when. 
See WHS9A8. 

WlUUias t (when'az), conj. 1. When. Shak. 

2. Whereas; while. [Bare in this sense ] 

Whtnas, if they would enquire into themselves, 
they would And no such matter. Barrow. 

Wlmnoe (whens), otfe. [0. E. whennes, 
formed from when by afRxing a genitive 
termination, the same as in Iwnee, thence, 
twice, Ac. See Hbncb, Themge ] 1. From 
what place; hence, from what or which 
source, origin, premises, antecedents, prin- 

FMe, fir, fat, f^ll; m4, met, hdr; pine, 


ciples, facts, and the like; how: used inter- 
rogatively. 

IVhence hath this man this wisdom? Mat. xiii. 54. 
PY hence and what art thou ? Milton, 

2. From which : referring to place, source, 
origin, facts, arguments, Ac., and used rela- 
tively. 

Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to 
the hole of the pit whence ye are digged. Isa. li. i. 

Their practice was to look no farther before them 
than the next line; whence it will follow that they can 
drive to no certain point. Dryden. 

—From whence may be called a pleonastic 
mode of expression, from being implied in 
whence; but it is very often met with In our 
literature, and has sometimes been defended 
as being more emphatic. 'From whence 
come wars and fightings among ye.’ Jas. 
iv. 1. ‘ Bemember therefore from whence 

thou art fallen.’ Rev. ii. 6. ‘A place from 
whence himself does fly.’ Shak. ' The place 
from whence they fell. ’ Milton. —Of whence 
in the same sense is rarely met with. ‘ What 
and o/ty/tence was he?’ J>ryden. 
Wlieuoefortll t (whens'fOrth), adv. Forth 
from which place; whence. 

Whence/orth issues a warlike steed. Spenser. 

Whencesoever (whens-8o-ev'6r), adv. From 
what place soever; from what cause or 
source soever. ‘ Any idea, whencesoever we 
have it.’ Locke. 

Whencever (whens-ev'^r). Whencesoever. 
[Bare.] 

whene'er (when-arO. Contracted form of 
Whenever. 

Whenever (when-ev'6r), adv. At whatever 
time. 

IVhenever you have need 
You may be armed and appointed well. Shak. 

Whennes, t adv. Whence. Chaucer. 
Whensoever (when-B6-ev'6r), adv. At what 
time soever; at whatever time. 

Whensoever ye will, ye may do them good. 

Mark xlv. 7. 

Wher.t Whe'r.t a contraction for Whether. 

' 'I'o wote wher men wol give me any thing.’ 
Chaucer. 

Who shall doubt, Donne, whe'r I a poet be 
When I dare send my epigrams to tncc. 

B. yonson. 

Where (whar), adv. [A. Sax. hwcer, an old 
case form from the relative who, what, like 
there and that] 1. At or in what place; in 
what position, situation, or circumstances: 
used interrogatively. 

Ancient of days! august Athena! where. 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone— glimmering through the dream of things 
that were. Byron. 

2. At or in which place; at or in the place 
in which; in which case, position, circum- 
stances, <fec. : used relatively. 

She visited that place where first she was so happy. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

3. To which place; whither: used both in- 
terrogatively and relatively. ' Where run- 
nest thou so fast?’ 'where is my Judgment 
fled?’ ‘ aye, but to die, and go we know not 
where.’ Shak. — 4. Wherever. 

Where he arrives he moves all hearts against u.s. 

Shak. 

5. t Whereas: used in the manner of a con- 
junction. 

J*ear and be slain ; no worse can come to fight ; 
And fight and die is death destroying death ; 
Where fearing dying pays death servile hrejith, 
Shak. 

6. t From what source; whence: 'Where 
have they this mettle?’ 'where have you 
this? ’tls false!' ‘shewing their birth, and 
where they did proceed.' Shak.— Where is 
sometimes used substantively = place, situa- 
tion, position, and the like. ‘ Finding the 
nymph asleep in secret where.’ Spenser. 

Thou losest here, a better where to find, Shak. 

Where, having the force or function of a re- 
lative or other pronoun (whicli, what, Ac ), 
is often used in composition with the follow- 
ing preposition; as, whereby - hy what; 
wherevnth-wiili what, &c. 

WliersabOUt (whar-a-bout'), adv. 1. About 
where; near what or which place; the place 
near which: used interrogatively and re- 
■ latively ; as, whereabout did you drop the 
coin?— 2. Concerning which; about which; on 
what purpose. 

Let no man know anything of the business where- 
about I send thee. i Sam. xxi. 3. 

I must not have you henceforth question me whither 
I go, nor reason whereabout. Shak. 

Whereahout,SA well as the form whereabouts, 
Li frequently used as a noun. ' A puzzling 
notice of thy whereabout.' Wordsworth. 

Thou firm-set earth 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. Shak. 

, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; 


WliereaboutB (wbftr-a-bouU'X adv. N®tr 
what or which place; whereabout (which 
see): used like the preceding form inter- 
rogatively, relatively, and substantively; as, 
whereabouts did you find this? I do not 
know his whereabouts. 

Whereas (wh&r-az'), conj. 1. While on the 
contrary; the fact or case really being that; 
when in fact. 

Arc not those found to be the greatest zealots, who 
are most notoriously ignorant? whereas true zeal 
should always begin with true knowledge. 

Bp. Sprat. 

2. The thing being so that; considering that 
things are so; implving an admission of 
facts, sometimes followed by a different 
statement, and sometimes by inferences or 
something consequent, as in the law style, 
where a preamble introduces a law. 

Whereas wars are generally causes of poverty, the 
special nature of this war with Spain, if made by sea, 
is like to be a lucrative war. Bacon. 

8. + Where— the as being often written sepa- 
rately. 

At last they came whereas that lady bode. 

Spenser. 

Whereat (whar-af), adv. 1. At which: used 
relatively. 

Even at this word she hears a merry horn. 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 

Shak. 

2. At what: used interrogatively; as, where- 
at are you offended? 

Whereby (whar-bi'), adv. 1. By which: used 
relatively. 

You take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shak. 

2. By what: used interrogatively. 

Whereby shall I know this? Luke i. i8. 

Where'er (whar-ar'), adv. A contracted 
form of Wherever. 

Wherefore (whaFfor), adv. and com. [ Where 
and/or. See THEREFORE.] 1. For which 
reason: used relatively. 

Wher^ore by their fruits ye shall know them. 

Mat. vii. 30. 

2. Why ; for what reason : used interroga- 
tively. 

Wherefore didst thou doubt? Mat. xiv. 31, 
—Therefore, Wherefore, Then, Accordingly, 
Consequently. See under Therefore. 
Wherein (whar-in'), adv. 1 . In which; in 
which thing, time, respect, book, Ac . : used 
relatively. 

Heaven 

Is as the book of God before thee set 
Wherein to read his wondrous works. Milton. 

2. In what thing, time, respect, &c.: used 
interrogatively. 

Wherein have I so deserved of you. 

That you extol me thus? Shak. 

Wherelnto (whar-in -to'), adv. 1. Into 
which: used relatively. 

Where is the palace luhereinto ftiul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Shak. 

2. Into what: used interrogatively. 
WhereneSB (whar'nes), n. The state or 
quality of having a place or position; ubica- 
tion. ' Ubication or tcAerenm.’ WheweU. 

A point hath no dimensions, but only a whereness, 
and IS next to nothing. N. Grew. 

Whereof (whar-ov'), adv. 1. Of which: used 
relatively. 

’Tis not very probable that I should succeed in such 
a project, whereof \ had not the least hint from any 
of my predecessors. Dryden. 

2. 01 what: used interrogatively. 

What is your substance, whereof are you made? 

Shak. 

Whereon (whar-on'), adv. 1. On which: used 
relatively. 

He . . . fawning . . , licked the ground whereon 
she trod. Milton. 

2. On what: used interrogatively. ‘ Where- 
on do yon Shak. 

Whereoutt (whar-out'), adv. Out of which. 
‘The cleft whereout the lightning breaketh.’ 
Holland. 

Wheresot (wh&r'sO), adv. Wheresoever. 
Wheresoe’er ( whar-sO-ftr'), adv. A con- 
tracted form of Wheresoever. 

Wheresoever (whar-86-ev'6r), adv. In what 
place soever; in whatever place. 

Where is he. think you? — I know not where ; but 
wheresoever, 1 wish him well. Shak. 

Wherethrough (Whar'thrb), adv. Through 
which; by reason of which. ‘ Wherethrough 
all the people went. ’ Wisdom of Solomon. 

There is no weakness left in me wherethrough 1 
may look back. Sir W. Scott. 

Whereto (whftr-tO'), adv. 1. To which : used 
relatively. 'Whereto we have already at- 
tained.' Phil. iii. 16.— 2. To what; to what 
end: used interrogatively. 'Wherein tends 
all this ? ’ ‘ whereto serves mercy 7 ’ Sluik. 
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Wherwmtot (whftr-un-WO,<MJv l. To which 
or after which. ‘The next whereunto.* 
Hooker. <^2. Unto what; for what end or 
purpose. 

Now when Andrew heard wkereunto Christ was 
come, he forsook his master John, and came to Christ. 

Latimer. 

Wliereupoxi ( whar-up-on' ), adv. 1. Upon 
which (thing). ‘Gilding the object whsre- 
upon it gazeth.' Shah.— 2. Upon what: used 
interrogatively. 

The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs and •whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility. Shak, 

8. Immediately after and in consequence of 
which. 

The townsmen mutinied and sent to Essex, wArrr- 
upon he came thither. Clarendon. 

Wherever (whar-ev'6r), ado. At whatever 
place. 

He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. 

Atterbury. 

Wherewith (whar-with'), adv. 1. With 
which; used relatively. ‘The love where- 
with thou hast loved me.’ John xvii. 26.— 
2, With what: used interrogatively. 

py herewith shall I save Israel? Judg. vi. 15. 

Wherewith, like wherewithal, may be used 
substantively. 

His digestive system, heavily taxed in providing 
the wherewith to meet excessive loss by radiation, 
supplies less material for otlier purposes. 

H. SUncer. 

Wherewithal ( whar-with-ftT ), ado. The 
same as Wherewith. 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 

Shak. 

Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 

Ps. cxix. 9. 

Sometimes used with the definite article 
prefixed, for necessary means, and especially 
(as a colloquialism) for money; as, I have 
not ihA wherewithal. 

Wherret,t Whlrritt (wher'et, whir'it), v.t. 
[From whir (which see).] 1. To hurry; to 
trouble; to tease.— 2. To give a box on the 
ear to. Beau. & FI. 

Wherret,t Whlrritt (wher'et, whir'it), n. A 
box on the ear. 

How meekly 

This other fellow here receives his whirrii. 

Beau. &• FI. 

Wherry (wherM), n. [Formerly written 
wherie, whirrie; Skeat connects it with Icel. 
hverfr, shifty, crank, said of vessels, this 
again being connected with wharf, and 
A. Sax. hweor/an, to turn.] 1. A name ap- 
lied most commonly to a light shallow 
oat, seated for passengers, and plying on 
rivers. 

What sights of fine folks he oft rowed in his wherry, 
’Twas cleaned out so nice, and so painted withal. 

Ch. Dibdiu. 

2. A light half-decked fishing vessel used in 
different parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Wherry (wher'i), n. [W. chwerw, bitter, the 
opposite of sweet. ] A liquor made from the 
pulp of crab-apples after the verjuice is ex- 
pressed. Sometimes called Crab -wherry. 
[Provincial English.] 

‘'l^erryman (wher'i-man), n. One who 
rows a wherry. 

He that is an excellent wherryman lookcth to- 
wards the bridge, when he pulleth towards West- 
minster. Baeon. 

Whet (whet), V. t. pret. <fc pp. whetted or whet; 
ppr. whetting. [ A. Sax. hwettan, to whet, 
from htooBt, sha^, keen, eager, bold; Icel. 
hvetia, to sharpen, to encourage, from hvatr, 
bold; D. wetten, G. wetzen, to whet.] 1. 'To 
sharpen by rubbing on a stone ; or to rub 
with a stone or other body for the purpose 
of sharpening; hence, to edge or sharpen in 
general. 

Why dost thou whet thy knife so? Shak. 
The mower whets his scythe. Milton. 
Screen’d by such means, here Scandal whet.<i her 
quill. Crabbe. 

2. To make sharp, keen, or eager; to excite; 
to stimulate; as, to whet the appetite.— 
8. To provoke ; to make angry or acrimo- 
nious. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept. Shak. 

—To whet on or whet forward,^ to urge on ; 
to instigate. 

O whet not on these too, too furious peers. Shak. 

Whet (whet), n. l. The act of sharpening 
by friction.— 2. Something that provokes or 
stimulates the appetite. 

He assisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to 
mention sips, drams, and whets. Spectator. 

Whether(wheTH'dr), pron. [A. Sax. hwaether, 
which of two, also conj. ; O.H.G. hwedar, 

oh, oAain; Oh, Sc. looA; g, yo; j,job; 
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Goth, htoatftar, Icel. Mrr (contracted); from 
the interrogative who, the suffix -ther being 
the relic of an old coimp^tive=8kr. -toro 
in katokra, whether.] Which of two; which 
one of two : used interrogatively and rela- 
tively. [Obsolescent.] 

JVhether of them twain did the will of his father? 

Mat. xxL 31. 
They fell at words 

Whether of them should be the lord of lords. 

Spenser. 

Whether (whein'Or), coni. Which of two 
or more alternatives: used to introduce the 
first of a series of alternative clauses, the 
succeeding clause or clauses being connected 
by or or by or whether. 

Whether the tyranny be In his place 
Or in his eminence that fills it up. Shak. 
Thou shalt speak my words unto them whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

Ezek. ii. 7. 

But whether thus these things, or whether not ; 
Whether the sun, predominant in heaven 
Rise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun . . . 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milton. 

Sometimes the correlative clause is simply 
formed by a particle of negation. ‘ Whether 
thou be’st he orno.’ ShaJe. ‘ Whether one 
Nym . . . had the chain or no.' Shak. 

You have said ; but whether wisely or no, let the 
forest judge. Shak. 

In many cases when the second of two al- 
ternatives is the mere negative of the first, 
the second is omitted, and whether stands 
singly with no correlative, having in such 
cases the force of if. 

You shall demand of him, whether one Captain 
Dumain be i’ the camp. Shak. 

—Whether or no, in either alternative; in 
any case. 

He would be as likely to believe me guilty as not. 
What would he do, whether or not Dickens. 

Whethert (wheTH'6r). Wlilther. Spenser. 
'i^ethering (wheTH'6r-ing), n. 'I’he reten- 
tion of the after-birth in cows. 

Whetstone (whet'stdn), n. A stone for 
sharpening cutlery or tools by friction. 
Whetstones are made of various kinds of 
stone, the finer kinds being made of a sili- 
ceous slate, and when used are moistened 
with oil or water. 

Diligence is to the understanding as the whetstone 
to the razor. South, 

—To give the whetstone, to deserve the whet- 
stone, old phrases in which (and in various 
others) the whetstone is associated with 
lying, and regarded as the proper premium 
for accomplishment in this art. The origin 
of the usage is not clear, but perhaps the 
whetstone was regarded as to oe used for 
sharpening the wits. 

This will explain a smart repartee of Sir Francis 
Bacon’s before King James, to whom Sir Kenelm 
Digby was relating, that he had seen the true philo- 
sopher's stone in the possession of a hermit in Italy, 
and when the king was very curious to understand 
what sort of stone it was, and Sir Kenelm much puz- 
zled in describing it. Sir Fra. Bacon interposed, and 
said, ' Perhaps it was a whetstofie.’ Zacnary Grey. 

WhetBtone-slate, Wliet-slate (whet'stsn- 
Blat, whet'alM), n. Novaculite or coticular 
schist, a variety of slate used for sharpening 
edge-tools. See NOVACUUTB. 

Whetter ( whet'6r ), n. 1. One who or that 
which whets or sharpens. 

Love, like other sweet things, is no whetter of the 
stomach. Fielding. 

2. t One who indulges in whets or drams ; a 

dram-drinker; a tippler. 

The whetter is obliged to refresh himself every 
moment with a liquor, as the snuff-taker with a pow- 
der. Steele, 

Whew (whu), v.i. [Imitative.] To whistle 
with a shrill pipe, as plovers. 

I had often been wondering how they (the plovers! 
staid sae lang on the hciglits that year, for I heard 
them aye whewing e’en and morn. Hogg. 

Whew (whd), inter). A sound expressing 
astonishment, aversion, or contempt. 

Lepel suppressed a whew. y, Hannay. 

Whewer (Whu'er), n. Another name of the 
widgeon. [Local.] 

Whey ( wha), n. [A. Sax. hwmg. Sc. whyj, 
J>.wei, hui, L. G. wey, whey. Comp. W. chwig, 
sour, fermented, also a drink made with 
whey and herbs. ] The serum or watery oart 
of milk, separated from the more thick or 
coagulable part, particularly in the process 
of making cheese. In this process the thick 
part is cidled curd, and the thin part whecy. 
Various preparations of whey are medicin- 
ally used as sudorific drinks; as, white-wine 
whey, a mixture of whey and sherry. Cream 
of tartar whey and nitre whey, still more 
potent sudotifles, are obtained by boiling 
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say 100 grains of cream of tartar or nitre in 
a pint of milk. Goats’ milk whey idone it 
considered by many a valuable kind of 
drink. 

Wheyey (whk'i), a. Partaking of whey; re- 
semoling whey. Bacon. 

Whey-fnee (wha'fas), n. 1. A face white or 
pale, as from fear. —2. A person having a 
white or pale face, or looking pale from 
fright Shak. 

Whey-fiaoed (wha'fast), a. Having a white 
or pale face; pale-faced. B,iohard8on. 
WheylBh (wh&'ish),a. Having the qualities 
of wney; thin ; watery, ‘ Wheyish liquors.' 
J. Philips. 

Which (which), pron. [A. Sax. hwilc, hwylc, 
contr. irom hwtlic, lit. why-like, from hwt, 
instrumental case of whd, who, wheet, what, 
and lie, like; similar are 0. Sax. hwilik, Icel. 
hvilUcr, Dan. hvUken, Goth, hveleiks, D. welk, 
G. wel^. Comp, such^so-like. Like who, 
which was originally an interrogative, and it 
was not used as a relative till the close of the 
twelfth century. As an interrogative it is 
still of any gender, but as a rmative it is 
now only neuter. It is both singular and 
plural.] 1. An Interrogative pronoun, by 
which one or more among a number of in- 
dividual persons or things, often one among 
a definite number (frequently one of two) 
is inquired for, or intended to be defini- 
tively singled out : used with or without an 
accompanying noun; as, which man is it? 
which woman is it? which is the house? 
which are the articles you mean? 

Which of you convinceth me of sin? Jn. vili. 46. 

Which of you will stop 

The vent of hearing when loud Rumour speaks? 

Shak. 

So with herself is she in mutiny. 

To live or die which of the twain were better. 

When life is shamed, and death reproach’s debtor. 

Shak. 

[In the last extract the interrogative is used 
indirectly.]— 2. A relative pronoun, serving 
as the neuter of who, and having an ante- 
cedent of the singular or plural number 
but of the neuter gender; as, the thing or 
things which; the birds which were sin^g; 
or the antecedent may be a sentence, wor^ 
or notion; as, he is very ignorant, which 
is a great pity. Such usages as the follow- 
ing are now obsolete. ‘Our Father which 
art in heaven.’ Mat. vi. 0. ‘All those 
friends which I thought buried.' Shak. 
‘ Had I been there which am a silly woman.’ 
Shak. Sometimes equivalent to ‘a thing or 
circumstance which,’ the relative clause 
preceding that which is referred to. 

And, which was strange, the one so like the other 
As could not be distinguished but by names. 

Shak. 

Used adjectively or with a noun subjoined, 
the relative coming before the noun by an 
inversion which gives a certain brevity. 

Refusing her grand bests, she did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprison’d thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen years ; within which space she died. Shak. 

3. Used as an indefinite pronoun, standing 
for whichever, any one which, that which, 
those which, and the like; as, take which you 
will.— fTAtcA was often formerly preceded 
by the definite article the. ‘That worthy 
name by the which ye are called.’ Jam. ii. 7. 

The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 

Shall seize one half his goods. Shak. 

It was formerly often followed by that or 
as, having the effect of giving emphasis or 
definiteness. ‘ This abbot which that was an 
holy man. ’ Chaucer. — Which is whichf which 
is the one, which the other? a common 
phrase implying inability to distinguish be- 
tween two.— ITAo, Which, That. See under 
Who. 

WMchev^, WlilchBoeyer ( which -ev'6r, 
which-s6-ev'6r), pron. Wheuier one or the 
other; no matter which: used both as an 
adjective and as a noun; s&,whichever road, 
or whichever of the roads, you take, it will 
conduct you to town. 

Whichever of his children might become the pop- 
ular choice was to Inherit the whole kingdom, under 
the same superiority of the head of the family. 

Hallam. 

Wllid (whid), n. [W. ehwid, a quick turn.] 
[Scotch.] 1. A quick motion; a smart stroke. 
2. A lie; a fib. Bums. 

Wmd ( whid ),v.l [ Scotch. ] 1. To whisk ; 
to move nimbly, as a hare or other small 
animal.— 2. To fib; to lie. 

WULdall-flnoh (Whrda-finsh), n. A name 
^ven to birds of the genus vidua, inhabit- 
ing India and Southern and Western Africa, 
and found in great abundance in the king- 
dom of Dahomey, near Whidah. In size of 

w, uiig; wh, whig] zh, azure. —See KBT. 
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body the Whldah-flnoh resembles a linnet 
or canary-bird, and during the breeding 
season the male is supplied with long, droop- 
ing, not inelegant, but certainly dispropor- 
tioned tail-feathers. V. paraditea is of a 



2, Broad-shafted Whidah-finch {yidua paradtsea), 
and 3 , Red -billed Whidah \yidua erythrorhyn- 
ChMS), 

deep brownish-black on the upper parts, 
but paler on the winga The body, abdomen, 
and thighs are of a pale buff, and a rich 
orange-rufous collar nearly surrounds its 
neck. V. eryHirorhynchua is less than the 
former, and is of a deep glossy blue-black 
colour on the upper parts, with the sides of 
the head and under parts white. These 
birds are commonly called widow-birds, but 
whether this be merely a translation of their 
Latin generic name Vidua, which may have 
been given from the sombre hue of the 
plumage, or whether it be a corruption of 
whidah, is uncertain. 

Wlliff(whif), n. [Imitative of the sound of 
blowing. Comp, puff, fuff, W. chwif, a whiff, 
a puff, chwaf, a quick gust.] 1. A sudden 
expulsion of air, smoke, or the like from the 
mouth; a puff ; as, the whiff of a smoker. 

Four pipes after dinner he constantly smokes, 

And seasons his whiffs with impertinent Jukes. 

Prior. 

2. A slight blast or gust of air; a gust of air 
conveying some smell. ‘The whiff and wind 
of his feu sword.’ Shak. ‘That whiff of 
Russia leather.* Dickens.— Z. A hasty view; 
a glimpse; a gliff. [Provincial English.]— 
4. A flat malacopterygious fish belon^ng to 
the family Pleuronectidae. It is a British 
flsh, of the turbot or flounder group {Rhom- 
bus megast&ma), and is caUed also Carter. 

WBlff (whif), v.t. 1. To puff; to throw out 
in whiffs ; to consume in whiffs ; to smoke. 

2. To carry as by a slight blast or whiff of 
wind; to puff. ‘ It was scumfully whiffed 
aside.' Carlyle. 

Old Empedocles, . . who when he leaped into 
Etna, having a dry, sear l>ody, and light, the smoke 
took him, and whi/t him up into the moon. 

B. yonson. 

3. t [This meaning seems to be due to the 
influence of quaff.] To drink; to consume 
by drinking. ‘Oargantua whiffed the great 
drai^ht.’ Urquhart. 

Wlllff(whif), v.i. To emit puffs, as of smoke; 
to puff ; to smoke ; as, to whiff at one’s 

l^et (whifet), n. A little whiff. [Rare.] 

Whif&ng (whifing), n. A kind of hand-line, 
used for taking mackerel. poUack, and the 
Uke. 

Whiffle (whifl), v.i. [Freq. from whiff; 
comp, al^ D. weifelen, to v/vLver; Icel, veijta, 
to snake often.] 1. To veer about, as the 
wind does. ‘ If the winds whiffle about to 
the south.' Dampier.—2. To change from 
one opinion or course to another ; to use 
evarions; to prevaricate; to be fickle and 
unsteady. 

A person of whiffling and unsteady turn of mind 
cannot keep close to a point of a conuoversy. 

Wads. 

8. t [See Whifp, v. t. 8. ] To drink. ‘ To whiffle, 
quaff, carouse.' Urquhart. 

Wllifflet (whifl), v.t. 1. To disperse with a 
puff; to blow away; to scatter. ‘Whiffy 
away all these truths.’ Dr. H. Jfore.— 2. To 
cause to change, as from one opinion or 
course to another, TiUotson.—Z. To shake 
or wave quickly. Donne. 


Every wkiffler in a laced coat . 
the constitution. 


WMfflet (whifl). n. [DinL from whiff,] A 
flfe or small flute. 

Wlllffler (whifldr), n. 1. One who whiffles; 
one who frequently changes his opinion or 
course; one who uses shifts and evasions in 
argument ; one driven about by every puff; 
a flckle or unsteady person; a trlfler. 

shall talk of 
Swift. 

2.t A piper or flfer. 

IVhifflers were originally those who preceded 
armies or processions, as lifers or pipers. Donee. 

Hence— 8. A harbinger; an offleer who went 
before processions to clear the way by blow- 
ing the horn or trumpet. ,The word was 
afterwards transferred to other persons who 
went before a procession to clear the way 
for it in any fashion. 

The deep-mouth 'd sea. 

Which like a mighty whiffier 'fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way. Sktth 

In the city of London, young freemen who march 
at the head of their proper companies on the lord 
mayor’s day, sometimes with flags, were called whiff'- 
lers, or bachelor whiff ers, not because they cleared 
the way, but because they went first, as whiff ers 
did. Nares. 

Whlffle-tree (whlf l-tr§), n. [From its being 
always in motion; called also whipple-tree, 
and swing -tree or swindle -tree, from its 
swinging.] A swing-tree; a whipple-tree. 
Whig (whig), n. [See Whey.] 1. Acidulated 
whey, sometimes mixed with buttermilk and 
sweet herbs, used as a cooling beverage. 
[Provincial English.]— 2. Whey. [Scotch.] 
Whig (whig), n. [If the historical account 
below is correct, the origin would seem to be 
the Sc. word whig^ to jog along briskly, the 
connections of this being doubtful.] 1. A de- 
signation given to the members of one of the 
^eat political parties in Britain. The term 
is of Scottish origin, and was first used in the 
reign of Charles II. According to Bishop 
Burnet it is derived from whiggarn, a word 
which was used by the peasants of the south- 
west of Scotland in driving their horses. 
He tells us that people from this quarter 
used often to come to Leith with their horses 
for corn, and from this peculiar word were 
called whiggamores, contracted to whigs. 
In 1648, after the news of the Duke of Ham- 
ilton’s defeat, the clergy of the west of 
Scotland stirred up the people to rise and 
march to Edinburgh, and they themselves 
marched at the head of their parishioners. 
The Marquis of Argyle and his party came 
and headed them. This was called the whig- 
garnores' inroad, and ever after that all 
that opposed the court came, in contempt, 
to be called whiggs. From Scotland the 
word was brought to England, wliere it has 
since continued to be used as tlie distin- 
guishing appellation of the political party 
opposed to the Tories. It was first assumed 
as a party name by that body of politii-ians 
who were most active in placing William 
III. on the throne of England. Generally 
speaking, the principles of the Whigs have 
been of a popular character, and their mea- 
sures, when in power, tending to increase 
the democratic influence in the constitution. 
The term Liberals is now generally applied 
to the representatives of this party; while 
the extreme section of the party may be 
said to have dropped all connection with 
the Whigs, and have adopted the name of 
Radicals. See Tory.— 2. In American hist, 
(a) a friend and supporter of the principles 
of the revolution: opposed to Tory and 
Royalist, {b) One of a political party from 
about 1829 to 1858: opposed to Democrat. 
WlliR (whig ), a. Relating to or composed 
oPw^gs ; whiggish ; as, Whig measures ; a 
Whig ministry. 

Wlllg (whig), v.i. pret. & pp. whigged; ppr. 
whigging. To move at an easy and steady 
pace; to iog. [Scotch.) 

Wliig (whig), v.t. To urge forward, as a 
horse. [Scotch.) 

Whlgamore, W^gamoreCwhigra-mdi), n. 
[See Whig.} A term of the same meaning 
as Whig, applied formerly In contempt to a 
Scotch Presbyterian. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.) 
Whl^pgUTOliy (whig'hr-ki), n. Government 

They will not recognise any other government in 
Great Britain but whiggarehy only. Swift. 

\ry (whlg'6r-l), n. The principles of 
' b; whiggism. Quart. Rev. 
_(whlflnsh),a. Pertaining to MThiffs; 
ig of the principles of Whigs. ‘To 
defend the whiggish cause.' Swift. 
Whigglahly (whig^iah.lt). adv* In a whiggish 
manner. 


WlllRffinii (whlg^izmX n. 
the Whigs; whiggery. 



The principles ot 


I could quote passages from fifty pamphlets wholly 
made up of whiggism and atheism. Swifft 

Whlgllng (whig'ling), n. A Whig, in con- 
tempt. Spectator. 

Wlllgmalearle (Whig-ma-16'ri), n. Any fan- 
tastical ornament; a trinket; a knioknaok; 
a whim. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch ] 
Wlligmalearle (Whig-ma-lfi’ri), a. Dealing 
in glmoracks; whimsical. Sir W Scott. 
WMLe (whll), n. [A. Sax. hwll, a time^ a 
space of time ; D, tvijl, wijle, Goth. hveUa, 
G. loeile, a time; Icel. hvila, a place of rest; 
Dan. hvile, rest; perhaps from root of L. 
quies, rest, quiet. Hence to while, whilom, 
whilst. ] A time; a space of time; especially, 
a short space of time during which some- 
thing happens or is to happen or be done. 
‘Bud and be blasted in a breathing 
Shak. ‘ Wept all this while.' Shak. 

Pausing a while, thus to herself she mus’d. Milton. 

—The while, during the time something else 
is going on; in the meantime. 

If you’ll sit down 

I’ll bear your logs the while. Shak. 

Thus Bracy said ; the Baron, the while, 
Half-listenuig heard him with a smile Coleridge 

—Worth while, worth the time which it 
requires ; worth the time and pains ; worth 
the trouble and expense. 

What fate has disposed of the papers, ’tis not worth 
while to tell. Locke 

While was formerly used in exclamations of 
grief. ‘ Alas the while ! ’ Shak. ‘ God help 
the while.' Shak. 

While (whil), conj. 1. During the time that; 
as, while 1 write you sleep. 

We two, niy lord. 

Will guard your person while you take your rest. 

Shak 

2. As long as. 

lyhile stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand 
Byron. 

3. At the same time that. 

Painfully to pore upon a hook 

To seek the light of truth ; while truth the while 

Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look. Shak, 

—While, Though. While implies less of con- 
trast in the parallel than though, sometimes, 
indeed, implying no contrast at all. Thus 
we say, ‘ While I admire his bravery, I 
esteem his moderation;' but 'though I ad- 
mire his courage, 1 detest his cruelty. 

4. Till; until. [Obsolete in this sense in 
literature, but still used in provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch. I 


:cp 0 

Till supper-time alone: 7vhile then, God bless ^ou. 

At Maltby there lived, some years ago, a retired 
druggist. The boys' Sunday-school was confided to 
his management, and he had way of appealing to 
them when they were cii.sorderly which is still quoted 
by those who often lieard it: 'Now, boys. I can’t do 
nothing while yon are quiet,’ y. Earle. 

While (whil), v.t. pret. & pp. whiled; ppr. 
whiling. [From the noun.] To cause to pass 
pleasantly without irksomeness, languor, or 
weariness: usually with away; as, we while 
away time in amusements or diversions. 

‘ Let us while away tliis life.' Pope. 

While (whil), v.i. To loiter. ‘ To pass away 
the whiling moments and intervals of life.’ 
Steele. [Rare.] 

Whlleret (whil'ar), adv. A little while ago; 
some time ago; ere while. Shak.; MUUyn. 

Whiles (whilz), conj. or adv. [An adverbial 
genitive, like twice, &c., whence whilst.] 
1 . 1 While ; during the time that ; as long 
as; at the same time that. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease. 

Whiles they behold a greater tb.m themselves. 

Shak. 

2. At times. Bums; Sir W. Scott. [Scotch,] 

Whllk (whllk), n. A shell. See Whelk. 

Whllk (whllk), pron. Which. [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

WhlUy (whil'li), v.t. To cajole by wheed- 
ling; to whilly-wha. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.) 
WhlUy-wha, WhlUy-whaw (whll'li-whg), 
v.i. To talk cajolery or wheedling speechea 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

WhiUy-wha. WhUly-whaw (whini-whaL 
v.t. To cajole; to wheedle; to delude with 

« 18 pretences. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch. ] 
-Whaw (whini-wha), a. Ohoracter- 
V wheedling or cajolery; not to be 
depended on. * A whilly-whaw body.' Sir 
W. Scott. [Scotch.) 

Whilom, tTinillom6t(whirom).ad«. [A. Sax. 
hwllum, dat. pi. ot hwU, a time; lit. at 
times. See WHILE, n.) Formerly; once; 
ot old. 

For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

Whilom did slay his dearly loved nuite. Milton. 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. toy. 
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Whilst (whilst), conj. [From whilei, with t 
added as in amo7vg»t^ amidst, betvrixt] The 
same as While, but less commonly used. 

To him one of the other twins was bound. 

Whilst 1 had been like heedful of the other. Shak, 
For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere. 

Shak. 

Whilst the emperor lay at Antioch, . . . the rape 
of a lefipon was excited by the punishment of some 
soldiers. Gibbon. 

I sat all weak and wild 

Whilst you alone stood up and with strong word 
Checked his unnatural pride. Shelley. 

--The whilst, j (a) while. ‘ If he steal ought 
the whilst this play is playing.’ Shak. (b) 
In the meantime. 

I’ll call Sir Toby the whilst. Shak. 

Wlllm (whim), n. [Probably connected with 
Icel. hvima, to wander with the eyes; Sw. 
hvimsa, to be unsteady; Dan. vimse, to skip 
about. Comp, also W. chwim, motion; 
chwimiaw, to move briskly. In meaning 2 
the word may be of different origin.] 1. A 
sudden turn or start of the mind; a freak; 
a fancy; a capricious notion; a caprice. 

That fill a female gamester’s pate. 

All the superfluous whims relate. Swift. 

2. A kind of large capstan worked by horse- 



power or by steam for raising ore, water, 
(fee. , from the bottom of a mine, A common 
form of it is shown in the cut. Called also 
Whim-gin, Whimsey, and sometimes Whin. 

Whlmt (whim), v.i. To indulge in whims; 
to be subject to whims; to bo giddy. Con- 
greve. 

Whimbrel (whimTirel), 91. [Perhaps from 
its cry being supposed to resemble a whim- 
pering. Its cry has been represented by the 
words titterel or tetty, tetty.] The Numenius 
phceopus, a grallatorial bird closely allied 
to the curlew, but considerably smaller in 
size. It is an inhabitant of most parts of 
Europe, and is also found in JVorth Africa 
and in several parts of Asia. It visits Brit- 
ain most plentifully in May and autumn. 
It is known also as the t/acAc Curlew and Half 
Curlew. 

Wllim-gln (whlm'jin), n. Same as Whim, 2. 

WhlwillTig f (whim'ling), n. A person full 
of whims. Beau. t£? FI. 

Wllimmy(whira'mi),a. Full of whims; whim- 
sical. 

The study of RaViblnical literature cither finds a 
man whimmy or makes him so. Coleridge. 

Whimper (whim'pdr), v.i. [A freq. form 
from an older whimpe; closely akin to Sc. 
whimmer, G. wimrnem, to whimper; allied 
to whine, l)oth being imitative words.] To 
cry with a low, whining, broken voice; as, a 
child whimmrs. ‘ A . . . wheedling, whim- 
per hig she.’ Rowe. 

Was there ever yet preacher but there were gain- 
say ers that spurned, that winced, that whimpered 
against him? Latimer. 

Whimper (whlm'pSr), v. t. To utter in a low, 
whining, or crying tone; as, to whimper 
forth complaints. Cowper. 

Whimper (whim'p^r), 91. A low, peevish, 
broken cry. — To he on the whimper, to be in 
a peevish, crying state. [Colloq.] 

Mrs. M. is constantly oh the ivhimper when 
George’s name is mentioned. Thackeray. 

Whimperer (whim^p6r-6r), 91. One who 
whimpers. 

Whimpering (whim'p6r-ing), n. A low mut- 
tering cry; a whimper. 

He will not be put oflf with solemn whimperings, 
hypocritical confessions, rueful faces. Dr. H. More. 

Whimnledt (whfm'pld), a. Covered with a 
wimple, i^iuer. 

Whimsey (whim'zl), 91 . [From «;At9n.] 1. A 
whim; a freak; a capricious notion; as, the 
whimseys of poets. ‘ Men’s folly, whimsies, 
and inconstancy.’ Swift.— In mining, a 
whim. See Whim, 2. 


Whims^t (whim'zi), v. t To All with whlm- 
seys. Beau, d; FI. 

Whim-shaft (whinVshaft), 9t. In mining, 
the shaft by which the stuff is drawn out 
of the mine by the whim. Weale. 
Whimsical (whim'zi-kal), a. [From whim- 
sen.] 1. Full of whims; freakish; having 
odd fancies or peculiar notions; capricious. 

In another circumstance I am particular, or. as my 
neighbours call me, whimsical: as my garden in- 
vites into it all the birds, I do not suffer any one to 
destroy their nests. AtMison. 

2. Odd in appearance; fantastic. * A whim- 
sical chair. ’ Evelyn. 

WhlmBicaIity(whim-zi-kal'i-ti),9i. The state 
or quality of being whimsical ; whimsical- 
ness; an oddity; a whim. *The whimsicality 
of my father’s brain.* Sterne. 

Whimsically (whim*zi-kal-li), adv. In a 
whimsical manner; freakishly. 
WhimslcalneSB (whim'zi-kal-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being whimsical; whim- 
sicality; freakishness; whimsical disposi- 
tion; odd temper. Pope. 

Whim-wham (whim-wnamO, n. [A redupli- 
cation of whim.] A plaything; a toy; a 
freak or whim; an odd device. ‘ Your whim- 
whams, your garters, and yoiu’ 
^oves.’ Beau. PL 
whin (whin), n. [W. ckwyn, weeds.] 
1. Originally, waste growth ; weeds. 
Now— 2.Goi-8e; furze; a plant of the 
genus Ulex. See Furze. — 
whin is a species of Genista, the G. 
angelica.— S.Whimtone. See W hin- 
STONE. — 4. Same as Whim, n. 2. 
E. II. Knight. 

Whin-axe (whin'aks), 9t. An in- 
, strument used for extirpating whin 
from land. 

Whin-bruiser (whin*brbz-6r), n. A 
inacliine for cutting and bruising 
furze or whins for fodder to cattle. 
Simmonds. 

Whin-chat (whin'chat), n. A pas- 
serine bird of the genus Saxicola or 
Pratincola, the S. or P. rvbetra. It 
is not uufrequent in the British islands dur- 
ing summer, and may be commonly found 
on broom and furze, on the highest twigs of 
which it perches, and occasionally sings very 
sweetly. It is closely allied to the stone- 
chat. 

Whine (whin), v.i. pret. & pp. whined; ppr. 
whinit^. [A. Sax. hvtnan, to whine, to 
whiz; feel, hvina, Dan. hvine, to whiz; all 
imitative words like whiz, whir, &c.] 1. To 
express distress or complaint by a plaintive 
drawling cry; to moan with a puerile noise; 
to complain in a mean or unmanly way. 

They came . . . with a whining accent craving 
liberty. Sir P. Sidney. 

Dost thou come here to whine t Shak. 

2. To make a similar noise: said of dogs or 
other animals. ‘ Thrice and once the hedge- 
pig whined. ’ Shak. 

Whine (whin), n. A drawling plaintive 
tone; the nasal puerile tone of mean com- 
plaint; mean or affected complaint. ‘ Thy 
hateful whine of woe.* Rowe. 

Whine (whin), v.t. To utter or express in 
a whining tone: generally with out; as, to 
whine out a plaintive tale. 

Whiner (wWn'^r), n. One who whines. 

‘ One pitiful whiner, Melpomene.* QayUm. 
Whinge (whinj), v.i. To wliine. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Whinger (whlng'6r), n. [Same as Whin- 
yard. j A short hanger, used os a knife at 
meals and as a sword in broils. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Whiningly (whin'ing-li), adv. In a whin- 
ing manner. 

Whinny (whin'i), a. l. Abounding in whins 
or whin bushes. Sterne. ~ 2. Abounding in 
or resembling whinstone. 

Whinny (whin'i), v.i. pret. & pp. whinnied; 
ppr. whinnying. (Imitative and akin to 
whine (which see); comp. L. hinnio, to 
whinny ] To utter the sound of a horse; to 
neigh. 

Her palfrey whinnying Whtd. heel. 

And scour’d into the coppices. Tennyson. 

Whinny (whin'i), n. The act of whinnying; 
a low contented neigh. 

Neigh’d with all gladness as they came and stoop'd 
With a low whinny toward the pair. Tennyson. 

Whinstone (whin'stdn), n. [ITAtn and 
stone. The name was probably given ori- 
ginally to the blocks of whinstone often 
found lying in waste places, among furze 
or heath.] A name given to greenstone, 


but widely applied by miners to any kind 
of dark coloured and hard unstratifled 
rock which resists the point of the pick. 
Veins of dark basalt or greenstone are fre- 
cmently called whin-dykes. 

Whhiyaxdt (Whin'yard), n. [Also in form 
whingard, perhaps from A. Sax. winna^i, to 
fight, and geard, a rod, a staff.] A sword or 
hanger. 

His pistol next he cock’d anew, 

And out his nut-brown whiuyard drew. Hudibrns. 

Whip (whip), V. t. pret. & pp. whipped; ppr. 
whipping. [Originally applied to various 
kinds of quick motion or action, and allied 
to D. vrippen, to hasten, to skip, to toss; 
wip, a lift, a swing, a swipe; O.D. wippe, a 
wlilp; L.G. wippen, Dan. vippe, to see-saw ; 
G. wippen, to rock, to see-saw, &c. The h 
would seem, therefore, not to belong pro- 
Iierly to the word. The meaning of flog 
comes from the noun, and the noun has 
probably got it from the resemblance of a 
whip to a swipe. Perhaps more than one 
word may be mixed up under this form; 
comp. W. chwip, a quick tuni; chwipiaw, to 
move briskly.] 1. 'To take or seize with a 
sudden motion ; to snatch; to carry or con- 
vey suddenly and rapidly: usually followed 
by some preposition or adverb, as away, 
from, out, into, up, and the like. * I whipt 
me behind the arras. ’ Shak. ' Whips out 
his rapier.* Shak. 

She, in a hurry, whips up her darling under her 
arm. Sir R. LjRstrange. 

He whips out his pocket-book every moment, and 
writes descriptions of everything lie sees. 

//. IValpoU. 

My madness came upon me as of old 
And whipt inc into waste fields far away. 

Tennyson. 

2. To sew slightly; to form into gathers; as, 
to whip a ruffle. 

In hsM-whipped muslin useless needles He. Gay. 

3. To overl^iy, as a rope, cord, Ac., with a 
cord, twine, orthread going round and round 
it; to inwrap: generally with about, around, 
over, or the like. ‘ Whipped over either 
with gold thread, silver, or silk.’ Stubbes.— 

4. To strike with a whip or lash or with any- 
thing tough and flexible; to lash; as, to whip 
a horse.— 5. To punish with a whip, scourge, 
birch, or the like; to flog; as, to whip a va- 
grant; to a perverse boy, ‘ Whoforfaliie 
quantities was whipp'd at school.' Dryden. 
«. To drive with lashes. 

Consideration, like an angel, came 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. 

Shak. 

7. To make to turn or rotate with lashes; 
as, to whip a top. * Since I plucked geese, 
played truant, and whipped top.’ Shak.— 

8. To lash in a figurative sense; to treat 
with cutting severity, as with sarcasm, abuse, 
or the like. 

Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other men? 

Shak. 

The Icc^fue between virtue and nature engages all 
tilings to assume a hostile front to vice. The beauti- 
ful mws and substances of the world persecute and 
7i'hip the traitor. Emerson. 

0. To thrash; to beat out. as grain by strik- 
ing; as, to wheat. — 10. Naut. to hoist 
or purchase by means of a rope passed 
through a single pulley.— 11. To beat; to 
overcome; to surpass. ‘We can whip all 
creation.* Lever. [American slang.]— 12. To 
fish in with rod and line; as, to whip a 
stream. [Colloq.] ‘ To wiitp the trout stream.’ 
2/ever.— 13. To beat into a froth, as eggs, 
cream, &c., with a whisk, fork, spoon, or 
the like.— To whip the cat, (a) to practise 
the most pinching parsimony. Forby. [Pro- 
vincial English.] (6) To work from house 
to house by the day, as an itinerant tailor, 
carpenter, or the like. —To whip in, to keep 
from scattering, as hounds in a hunt; hence, 
to bring or keep the members of a party to- 
gether, as in a legislative assembly. 

Whip (whip), v.i. To move nimbly; to start 
suddenly and run ; or to turn and run ; as. 
the boy whipped away in an instant; he 
whipped round the comer. 

H'hip to our tents, as roes run o’er land. Shak. 
Whip (whip), 91. (See the verb. ] 1. An in- 
strument for driving horses, cattle, Ac., or 
for correction, consisting commonly of a 
handle, to which is attached a thong of 
plaited leather. -—2. A coachman or driver 
of a carriage; as, a good whip. 

Major Benson, who was a famous whip, took his 
seat on the box of the barouche. Miss Edgeworth. 

8. Naut. a rope passed through a single 
block or pulley used to hoist light bodies. — 
4. One of the radii or arms of a wind-mill to 
which the sails are attached; also, the length 
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of the arm reckoned from the shaft. —5. Id 
paHiament, (a) a member who performs the 
non-official but important duties of looking 
after the interests of his party, and who 
secures the attendance of as many mem- 
bers as possible at important divisions: us, 
the Liberal whip; the Conservative whip 
(&) A call made upon the members of a 
party to be in their places at a certain time; 
as, both parties have issued a rigorous whip 
in view of the expected division,— ITAtjp and 
»pur, making use of both whip and spur in 
riding; hence, with the utmost naste. ‘ Came 
whip and spur.' Pope. 

Whip (whip), interj. Used to signify a 
sudden change; at once; quick. 

You are no sooner chose in but ivhipi you are as 
proud as the devil. Mrs. Centlivre. 

Whlpcant (whip'kan), n. A boon companion; 

a hard drinker. Urquhart. 

Whipcatt (whip'kat), a. Drunken. Stani- 
hurst; Florio. 

Whlp-dOrd (whip'kord), n. A hard-twisted 
cord of which lashes for whips are made. 
Whip-graft (whip'gra/t), v.t To graft by 
cutung the scion and stock in a sloping 
direction, so as to fit each other, and by in- 
serting a tongue on the scion into a slit in 
the stock. 

Wh^hand (whiphand), n. 1. The hand 
thM holds the whip in riding or driving.— 
2. Advantage over; as, he has the whip-hand 
of her. D^den, 

Whipjaclc (whip'jak), n. A vagabond who 
begg^ for alms as a distressed seaman; 
hence, a general term of reproach or con- 
tempt. Richardeon. 

Whip -lash (whip Mash), n. The lash or 
striking end of a whip. 

Whip-maker (whip'mak-6r), n. One who 
makes whips. 

Whlpper ( whip'6r), n. 1. One who whips ; 
particularly, an officer who inflicts the pen- 
alty of legal whipping.— 2. One who raises 
coals with a whip from a ship’s hold. Called 
also a Coal-tohipper. —S, In spinning, a 
simple kind of willow or willy. 

Whlp]Mr-ln (whip'6r-in), n. 1. In hunting, 
one ^0 keeps the hounds from wandering, 
and whips them in, if necessary, to the line 
of chase. Hence— 2. In parliament, same 
as Whip, 6 (a). 

Whipper-snapper (whip'6r-snap-6r), n. A 
diminutive, insignificant person; a whipster. 

Much as he had ingratiated himself with his aunt 
she had never yet invited him to stay under her roof, 
and here was a young whipper-snapper who at first 
sight was made welcome there. Thackeray. 


Used also adjectively. ‘A parcel of whip- 
per-snapper sparks. ' Fielding. 

whipping (whipping), n. The act of punish- 
ing with a whip; the state of being whipped; 
a beating; flagellation. 

Use eve^ man after his desert, and who should 
'scape whipping f Shak. 

Whipping-cheer (whip'ing-cherX n. Hog- 
ging; chastisement. 

Hell is the place where whipping-cheer abounds. 

Herrick. 

WhljmlngMDOSt (whlp'ing-post), n. A post 
to which offenders were tied when whipped. 

He dares out-dare stocks, whipping-posts, or cage. 

John Taylor. 

Whlpping-snappii^f (whipMng-snap-ing). 
a. Insignificant; diminutive. ‘All sorts of 
whipping-snapping Tom Thumbs. ' Thack- 
eray. 

Whipping-top (whip'ing-top), n. A boy's 
tom that is made to revolve by whipping. 
Tmckeray. 

Whipple-tree (whip'l-tre), n. [Whipple is 
a frequentative of whip, denoting a quick 
movement.] Same as Swing -tree (which 
see). Also written Whiffle-tree. 

Whlp-poor-Wlll(whip'pbr-wil),n. 'The popu- 
lar name of an American bird, the ChardeUes, 
Antrostomus, or Caprimidgus vociferus, 
family Caprimulgidee, allied to the Euro- 
pean goat-sucker or night-jar, so called from 
its cry. It is very common in the eastern 
parts of the United States; is about 10 inches 
long, with plnmage very like that of the 
European goat-sucker, and with stiff bristles 
more than an inch long at the base of the 
bill. It flies low, and skimming a few feet 
above the surface of the ground; it settles 
on logs and fences, from which it pursues 
the flying moths and insects. Its note is 
heard in the evening, or early in the morn- 
ing, and when two or more males meet, 
their whip-poor-will altercations become 
ri^id and incessant, as if each were strain- 
ing to overpower or dUence the other. During 


the day these birds retire into the darkest 
woods, where they repose in silence. Called 
also Whippo-wil. 



Whip-poor-will (Caprimulgus vociferus). 


Wlllppy (whip 'pi), n. A girl or young 
woman ; especiaUy, a malapert young woman. 
Eliz. Hamilton. [Scotch.] 

Wlllp-ray (whip'r§), n. Same as Sting-ray, 
BO called from its long and slender tail. 
Whip-saw (whip's#), n. A thin, narrow 
saw-blade set in a frame for dividing or 
splitting wood in the direction of the fibres. 
It is wrought by two nersous. 
Wlllp-Bliaped(whip'ghapt), a. Shaped like 
the lash of a whip; specifically, in hot. said 
of roots or stems. 

Whljp-snake (Whip'snak), n. A name of 
various serpents, given from their resem- 
blance to a whip. One of these is the Her- 
petodryas Jlagetliformis of North America, 
a harmless snake about 5 or 6 feet long. 
Another beautiful and harmless whip-snake, 
the emerald whip-snake (Philodryas viridis- 
simus), of a lovely green colour, inhabits 
Brazil. 

Whip-staff (whip'staf), n. Naut. a bar by 
which the rudder of a ship is turned. In 
small vessels it is called the tiller. 
Whip-stalk (whip'stftk), n. A whip-stock. 
Whipster (whip'et^r), n. A nimble little 
fellow ; a sharp shallow fellow : used with 
some degree of contempt. 

Every puny whipster gets my sword. Shak. 
Every pitiful whipster that walks within a skin has 
his head filled with the notion that he is, shall i)e, or 
by human and divine laws, ought to be ‘happy.' 

Carlyle. 

Whlp-Stlck (whip'stik), n. The handle of a 
whip; a whip-stock. 

Whip-Stitch (whip'stich), v.t. 1. In agri. 
to half -plough or rafter. [Local.) — 2. To 
sew slightly; to whip. 

Whip-Stitch (whip'stich), n. 1. A tailor; in 
contempt.— 2. A sort of half- ploughing in 
agriculture, otherwise called raftering. 
[I^cal.]— 3. A hasty composition, Dryden. 
[Rare. ] 

Whip -stock (whip'stok), n. The rod or 
handle to which the thong of a whip is fas- 
tened. 

Pha:l)us . , . broke his whip-stoek, and exclaimed 
against the horses of the sun. Beau. Gr FI. 

Whipt (whipt), pp. of whip; sometimes used 
for Whipped. 

Whir (wh6r), v.i. [From the sound, though 
partly influenced in meaning hy whirl; comp. 
whiz. ] To whiz ; to fly, dart, revolve, or 
otherwise move quickly with a whizzing or 
buzzing sound ; as, a partridge whirs away. 
‘The whirring chariot.’ Chapman. ‘And 
the whirring sail (of the windmill) goes 
round.’ Tennyson. 

Whir (wh6r). v.t. To hurry away with a 
whizzing sound. 

This world to me is like a lasting storm, 
PFhirring me from my friends. Shak. 

Whir (wh6r), n. The buzzing or whirring 
sound made by a quickly revolving wheel, 
a partridge’s wings, and the like. Carlyle. 
Whirl (wh6rl), v.t. [A frequentative cor- 
responding to O.E. wherfen, A. Bax. wheat - 
San, to turn (whence wharf)-, eouivalent to 
Icel. and Sw, hvirjla, Dan. hvirvle, O.D. wer- 
velen, G. wirbeln, O.H.G. hwirbaldn, similar 
freqnentatives.l 1. To turn round or cause 
to revolve rapidly; to turn with velocity. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. 

Shak. 

He whirls his sword around without delay. 

Dryden. 

2. To carry away or remove by means ot 


something that turns round ; as, he was 
whirled away in a carriage. 

See, see, the chariot, and those rushing wheels. 
That whirl'd the prophet up at Chebar flood. 

MiUon. 

—Syn. To turn, twirl, revolve, rotate, wheel. 
Whirl (wh6rl), v.i. 1. To be turned round 
rapidly; to move round with velocity; to 
revolve or rotate swiftly ; as, the whirling 
spindles of a cotton machine or wheels of a 
coach. ‘Four (moons) fixed and the fifth 
did about the otlier four.’ Shak. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. Dryden. 

2, To move along swiftly, as in a wheeled 
vehicle. 

I'll come and be thy waggoner 
And whirl along with thee about the globe. Shak, 

Whirl (wh6rl), n. [See the verb.] 1. A turning 
with rapidity or velocity; rapid rotation or 
circumvolution; quick gyration; as, theu^AtW 
of a top; the whirl of a wheel; the whirl ot 
time; the whirls of fancy. 

The rapid motion and whirl of things here below 
interrupts not the inviolable rest and calmness of the 
noble beings above. South. 

2. Something that moves with a whirling 
motion. 

He saw Falmouth under gray, iron skies, and wAiWj 
of March dust. Carlyle. 

3. A hook used in twisting, as in a rope ma- 
chine. —4. t A spinning- wheel ‘ Your spindle 
and your whirled Udall. — 6. In bot. and 
conch, same as Whorl. 

Whirl-about (wh6rl'a-bout), n. 1. Some- 
thing thatwhirls with velocity; a whirligig. 
2. t A great fish of the whale kind ; a whin- 
whale. ‘ The monstrous whirl-about. ’ Syl- 
vester. 

Whirl-bat (wh6rl'bat), n. An old name for 
the ancient cestus, a kind of boxing-glove 
used among the Greeks and Romans. 

At whirl-bat he had slain many. Sir R. V Estrange. 
The whirl-bat and the rapid race shall be 
Reserv'd for Cwsar. Dryden. 

Whirl - blast ( wh6rl ' blast), n. A whirling 
blast of wind; a whirlwind. Wordsworth. 
The whirl-blast comes, the desert sands rise up, 
Coleridge. 

As pours some pigeon from the myrrhy lands 
Rapt by the whirl-blast to fierce Scythian strands. 
Broavning. 

Whirl -bone t (wh6rl'h6n), n. 1. The bone 
of a ball-and-socket joint, as in the hip. 
Holland.— % The patella ; the knee-pan. 
Whlrler (wh6r'16r), n. One who or that 
which whirls. 

Whlrllcote t ( wh6r'li-k6t), n. An ancient 
open car or chariot. 

Of old time coatches were not known in this island, 
but chariots or whirlicotes, and they only used of 
princes or great estates, such as had their footmen 
about them. Stow. 

Whirligig (wh6r'li-gig), n. [Whirl and gig.} 

1. A toy which children spin or whirl round. 
In following extract used figuratively as 
equivalent to revolution or rotation. 

Thus the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges. 

Shak. 

2. In mint, antig. an instrument for punish- 
ing petty offenders, as a kind of wooden 
cage turning on a pivot, in which the of- 
fender was whirled round with great velo- 
city. - 8. Same as Whirltoig. 

Whlrllng-table, Wmrling-machlne 
(wh6rMing-ta-bl, wh6r0ing-ma-8h§n), n. A 
machine contrived for the purpose ot exhib- 
iting the principal effects of centripetal or 
centrifugid forces, when bodies revolve in 
the circumferences of circles or on an axis. 
Whlrl-pltt (wh6rl'pit), n. A whirlpool. 

‘ By ra^ng whirl-pUs overthrown. ' Sandys. 
Whirlpool (whfirl'pbl), n. 1. A circular eddy 
or current in a river or the sea produced by 
the configuration of the channel, by meeting 
currents, by winds meeting tides, <&c. The 
celebrated whirlpool of Charybdis between 
Sicily and Italy, and of the Malstrbm, off the 
coast of Norway, are. not whirlpools in the 
strict sense, but merely superficial commo- 
tions created by winds meeting tides, and in 
calm weather are free from all danger. In- 
stances of vortical motion, ho waver, do occur* 
as in the whirlpool of Gorrievreldu in the 
Hebrides, between Jura and Scarba, and in 
some eddies among the Orkneys. —2. t Some 
huge sea-monster of the whale kind; a whirl- 
whale; a whirl-about. 

The whales and whirlpools, called balaenae. take 
up in length as much as four acres or arpens of land. 

Holland. 

Whirl-puff t (wh6rl'puf), n. A whirlwind. 
Holland. 

Whirl -iratert (wh6rrw#.t6r), n. An old 
name for a water-spout. Letter qf 1026* 
quoted by Fares. 
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WllldrWtial6 (whdrrwh&l), n. A montter 
of the whale kind; a whirl-about; a 
whirlpool. Sylvester, 

Whirlwlg, Wliirlwlg-beetle (whdri'wig, 
whfirl'w^-bfi-tl), n. [Whirl, and A. Sax. 
toicga, wigga, a beetle or similar insect; 
eomp. eartoig.] A beetle of the genus Gyr- 
inus (G. Tiatator), which abounds in fresh 
water, and may be seen circling round on its 
surface with great rapidity. Its eyes are di- 
vided by a narrow band, so that, although 
it has only two, it is made to look as if it 
had four. Called also Weaver, 

Wlllrlwlnd (whdrrwind), n. A violent wind 
moving in a circle, or rather in a spiral 
form, as if moving round an axis, this axis 
having at the same time a progressive mo- 
tion, rectilinear or curvilinear, on the sur- 
face of the land or sea. Whirlwinds are 
produced chiefly by the meeting of currents 
of air which run in different directions, 
vnien they occur on land they give a whir- 
ling motion to dust, sand, part of a cloud, 
and sometimes even to bodies of great weight 
and bulk, carrying them either upwards or 
downwards, and scattering them about in 
all directions. At sea they often give rise 
to waterspouts. They are most frequent 
and violent in tropical countries, where the 
thermal states of the atmosphere are most 
favourable for their production. 

Whlrly-batt (wh6r'li-bat), n. Same as Whirl- 
hat. 

WhlrrettWherrett (wh6r'et).n. [Perhaps 
from whir.] A slap; a blow. Written also 
Whirrit, Whirrick, 


And in a funae gave Furius a 7vhirret on the eare. 

Kendall. 

Whirrick (wh6r ' rik), «. A blow. ‘Harry 
, . . gave master such a whirtick.’ Henry 
Brooke. See WHIRRET. 

Whirring (wher'ing), n. The sound of some- 
thing that whirs; a whiz; the sound of a 
partridge’s or pheasant’s wings. Chapman. 

Whirry t ( wh6r'i), v.i. To fly rapidly with 
noise; to hurry; to whir. 

Whirry t (wh6r'i), v.t. To hurry. 

Whisk (whisk), v.t. [A Scand. word: Dan. 
viekc, to wipe, to rub, to sponge, from visk, a 
wisp; Sw. viska, to wipe, to wag the tail; G. 

towipe. Akintot4>asA.] l.'Io sweep, 
brush, or agitate with a light, rapid motion; 
us, to whisk the dust from a table; to whisk 
eggs.— 2. To move with a quick, sweeping 
motion; to move nimbly, as when one sweeps. 
* Whisking his riding-rod.’ Beau, (k FI. 
‘Nor whisk carp out of one element into 
another.' H. Waljiole. 

Whisk (whisk), v.i. To move nimbly and 
with velocity; as, to ivhisk away. 

Whisk (whisk), n. [Jn part directly from 
verb, partly also from Icel. visk, a small 
wisp of hay, &c.; Dan. visk, a wisp, a 
bunch, something for rubbing with; G. and 
D. wisch, a wisp. See also the verb. ] 
1. The act of whisking; a rapid, sweeping 
motion, as of something light; a sudden 
puflf or gale. 

One showre of haile with sudden luhiske 
Makes all not worth a pin. Tufber^nlle. 


2. A small bunch of grass, straw, hair, or 
the like, used for a brush ; hence, a brush 
or small besom. Swift.— '6. In cookei'y, an 
instrument for rapidly agitating or whisk- 
ing certain articles, as cream, eggs, <Src.— 
4. Part of a woman’s dress; a kind of tippet 
or cape. ‘ My wife in her new lace whisk, 
which indeed is very noble. ’ Pepys. Called 
also a Neck Whisk, a Falling Whisk, or 
Gorget. —b.^ Whist, the game at cards.— 
C. An impertinent, light fellow. [Provin- 
cial. j—7. A cooper’s plane for levelling the 
chimes of casks. 

Whisker (whis'kSr), n. [From whisk. 
Originally it seems to have been applied to 
the moustaches.] 1. One who or that which 
whisks or moves with a quick, sweeping 
motion.— 2. The hair growing on the cheeks 
of a man : formerly also used for the hair 
growing on the upper lip ; the moustache. 
* A pair of whiskers.* Addison. 

Achilles kissed her, and Patroclus kissed her; nay. 
and old Nestor put aside his gpray beard and brushed 
her with his •whiskers. Dryden. 


8. The bristly hairs ^wing on the upper lip 
of a cat or other animal at each side. — 4. In 
sAtos, one of two booms rigged out, one on 
either side before the knight-heads, used in 

C * 36 of a spritsail-yard to spread the jtb- 
m guys for the better security of this 
boom when i^ie jib is set. 

Whlakered (whia'k^rd), a. 1. Furnished 
with whiskers; wearing whiskers. ‘The 
whiskered vermin race. Grainger. ‘Her 


whiskered Pandours and her fleroe hussars.' 
CompAefi.— 2. Formed into whiskers. * Whis- 
ker* a heir.* Mat. Green. 

WhlBkeiy (whis'ker-iX a. Having or wear- 
ing whiskers. [Humorous.] 

The old lady is as ugly as any woman in the parish, 
and as tall and whiskery as a ^enadier. Thackereiy. 

Whlsket (whisket), n. A basket. [Local.] 
Whiskey, Whisky (whis'ki), n. l. [From 
whisk, because It whisks along rapidly.] 
A kind of one-horse chaise Sometimes 
called Tim-whiskey. 'Whiskeys and gigs 
and curricles.' Crabbe.-~2. See WHISKY. 
Whiskesrfled (whis'ki-fld), a. Affected with 
whisky; intoxicated. Written also Whiski- 
fed. ‘A sort of whiskijied Old Mortality.’ 
W. Black. [Humorous.] 

The two whiskeyjied gentlemen are up with her. 

Thackeray. 

Whlskiiig (whisk'ing), p. and a. 1. Sweep- 
ing along lightly; moving nimbly. ‘The 
whisking viinde.' PitrcAa*.— 2. Great; large. 
[Provincial English.] 

Whisky, Whiskey (whi8'ki),n. [Ir. and Gael. 
uisge. water, uisge-heatha, whisky, usque- 
baugh, lit. water of life. Whisky, there- 
fore, means simply water, the latter part 
of the name being dropped. ] An ardent 
spirit distilled generally from barley, but 
sometimes from wheat, rye, sugar, molasses, 
(fee. There are two chief varieties of whisky 
—viz. malt-whisky and grain-whisky. The 
former variety is of finer quality, and made 
chiefly from malted barley or here, and 
sometimes, though rarely, from rye. The 
latter is made from various substances, as 
sugar, molasses, potatoes, but principally 
from un malted grain, as Indian corn, bar- 
ley, oats, <fec., dried and ground up. The 
grain most largely used is Indian corn. 
Grain -whisky requires the same process 
of fermentation and distillation as malt- 
whisky, but is cheaper, from its greater 
yield, and because it saves the expensive 
process of malting. Though coarser it is 
stronger, but if kept long enough is equally 
good. 

Whisky-Jack (whis'ki-Jak), n. The familiar 
name of a species of jay common in North 
America. It is the Garrulus canadensis. 
Whlsp (whisp), 71. Same as Wisp. 

Vinbllsper (whis'por), v.i. [A. Sax. hwisprian, 
to whisper, murmur, mutter, an imitative 
word, like G. wispern, O.D. whisperen, and 
Icel. hviskra, to whisper. Comp, whistle, 
whist, whizz, &C.1 1. To speak with a low, 
hissing, or sibilant voice; to speak softly or 
in a low and hot vocal tone; to speak with- 
out uttering voice or sonant breath. ‘ Whis- 
pers in mhiQ eat.* Shak. See Voice. 

I'll -whisper with the general and know his pleasure. 

Shak. 

2. To speak under the breath in order to 
plot, or speak or insinuate mischief ; to de- 
vise mischief in whispers. ‘ To whisper and 
conspire against my youth. ’ Shak. 

All that hate me whisper together against me. 

Ps. xli. 7. 

3. To make a low, sibilant sound. ‘The 
hollow, whispering breeze.’ Thomson. 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to 
roll. Tennyson. 

Whisper (whis'pdr), v.t. 1. To address in a 
low voice: elliptical for whisper to. ‘ Whis- 
pers the man in the ear.’ Bacon. 

Jink.s . . . whispered the magistrate that he 
thought it would not do. Dicketts. 

2. To utter in a low and not vocal tone; to 
say under the breath; as, he whispered a 
word in my ear. 

You have heard of the news abroad— I mean, the 
whispered ones. Shak. 

She ivhispers in his ears a heavy tale. Shak. 

8. To prompt secretly. ‘ He came to whisper 
Wolsey.’ Shak. 

Whisper (whis^pdr), n. 1. A low, soft, 
sibilant voice; the utterance of words with 
the breath not made vocal. 

The seaman's whistle 

Is as a whisper in the ears of death. Shak. 

The inward voice or whisper cannot give a tone. 

Bacon. 

2, Words uttered by whispering: something 
communicated by stealth or In secret. ‘ At 
least the whisper goes so.’ Shak. 

Full well the busy whis^ circling round 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when ne frown’d. 

Goldsmith. 

8. A low, sibilant sound, as of the wind. 

In whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round a nightingale. Tenr^son. 

Whisperer (whl8'p6r-6r), n. 1. One who 
whispers.— 2. One who tells secrets or makes 
secret and mischievous communications; 


one who slanders secretly. Prov. rrl. 28 . — 

8. A conveyer of intelligence secreth^; a se- 
cret agent. Bacon. 

whlsperhood (Whls'p6r-hud). n. The 
state of being a whisper; the initial condi- 
tion of a rumour, that is, the time when it 
was only whispered or insinuated. 

I know a He, that now disturbed half the kingdom 
with its noise, which although too proud and great 
at present to own its parents, I can remember its 
whisperhood. Swift. 

[Probably used only this once.] 

‘^Wsperlllg (whis'pdr-ing), p. and a. 

1. Speaking in a whisper. ‘For talking 
age and whispering lovei-s.’ Goldsmith.— 

2. Making secret Insinuations of evil; evil- 
speaking; backbiting. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

Coleridge. 

8. Making a low, sibilant sound. . 

A* once we met 

Unheedful, tho’ beneath the whispering rain. 

Tenttyson. 

—Whispering gallery or dome, a gallery or 
dome in which the sound of words uttered 
in a low voice or whisper is communicated 
to a greater distance than under any ordi- 
nary circumstances. Thus in an elliptical 
chamber, if a person standing in one of the 
foci speak in a whisper he will be heard dis- 
tinctly by a person standing in the other 
focus, although the same sound would not 
be audible at the same distance under any 
other circumstances or at any other place 
in the chamber. The reason is that the 
sounds produced in one of the foci of such 
a chamber strike upon the wall all round, 
and, from the nature of the ellipse, are all 
reflected to the other focus. This serves In 
some measure to explain the effects of whis- 
pering galleries and domes in general. 
Wklsperingly (whis'pSr-ing-li), adv. In a 
whispering manner; in a low voice. 
WhlsperouBly (whis'pfir-iis-li), adv. In a 
whisper; whisperingly. [Rare.] 

The duchess . . . sinks her voice, and gabbles on 
whisperously. Ld. J.ytton. 

Whist (whist), interj. Silence 1 hush! be 
still I 

Whist (whist), a. Not speaking; imt mak- 
ing a noise; silent; mute; still: chiefly used 
predlcatively. ‘ So whist and dead a silence 
reigned.’ Harrington. ‘ Far from the town 
where all is whist and still,’ Marlow. 

The winds with wonder whist 

Smoothly the waters kiss'd. Milton. 

Whlstt (whist), v.t. To silence; to still. 
I^Tllstt (whist), v.t. To become silent. Sur- 
rey. 

Whist (whist), n. A well-known game at 
cards, said to be so called because the par- 
ties playing it have to be whist or silent, 
but this is doubtful. Another name was 
whisk. The game is played with the full 
ack of flfty-two cards by four persons, two 
eing partners against the other two, each 
player receiving thirteen cards dealt out 
one by one in rotation. The last card dealt 
is turned face up, and is called the trump 
card; it gives a special power to the suit to 
which it belongs. The cards rank as fol- 
lows: ace (highest), king, queen, knave, and 
the others according to their number of 
pips. Play is commenced by the person on 
the left hand of the dealer laying down a 
card face up on the table, the other players 
following in succession with cards of the 
same suit if they have them. When all have 
played the player who has laid the highest 
card takes the four cards laid down, which 
constitute a trick. The winner of the trick 
then leads, as the first of a new trick, the 
winner of which becomes the leader, and so 
on. When a player cannot play a card of the 
same suit, he may play one of the trump 
suit, and take the trick, or lay one of a dif- 
ferent suit, which ^ves him no chance of 
winning the trick. When the hand is played 
out the score is taken as follows: the part- 
ners who conjointly gtdn the majority of 
tricks score one point for every trick taken 
above six. The ace, king, queen, and knave 
of the trump suit are called honours, and 
count one each for the side who holds them; 
if one side hold three honours, the^ count 
two by honours, as the opposite side can 
have but one; if one side hmd all the hon- 
ours, four by honours is counted ; should 
the honours be equally divided neither side 
counts, the honours being then said to can- 
cel each other. In Ityng whist, an obsoles- 
cent form of the game, ten of these points 
made a game. In short whist, the game now 
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Mneximy played, the number has been re- 
duced to five, and in this form it is common 
to count by tricks alone. A rubber consists 
of a series of three games, and is won by the 
side that secures two of them. Should one 
party gain two games in succession, the 
third of the rubber is not played. 

Whistle (whls'l), v.i. pret. & pp. whistled; 
ppr. whistling. [A. Sax. hwistlian, to whistle, 
to pipe; Dan. hviaU, to hiss, to whistle; Sw. 
hvissla, to whistle; Icel. hvisla, to whisper. 
An imitative word like whi.^r, wheeze, 
whizz, &c.] L To utter a kind of musical 
sound by pressing the breath through a small 
oriflce formed by contracting the lips. 

Whistle then to me 

As signal that thou hear'st something approach. 

Hhak. 

While the ploughman near at hand, 

Whistles o'er the furrow'd land. Milton. 

2. To utter a more or less sharp or piercing 
tone, or series of tones, as birds. 

Sometimes the throstle whistled strong. Tennyson. 

3. To produce a sound or sounds by means 
of a particular kind of wind-instrument, or 
by steam forced through a small orifice. 

4. To sound shrill or like a pipe. 

The wild winds whistle and the billows roar. PoJ>e. 

Whistle (whisl), V. t. 1. To form, utter, or 
modulate by whistling; as. to whistle a tune 
or air. ‘Tunes . . . that he heard the car- 
men whistle. ’ Shak. ‘ Whistling a random 
bar of Bonny Doon.’ Tennyson.— 2. To call, 
direct, or signal by a whistle. 

He cast off his friends as a huntsman his ptack. 

For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle 
them back. Goldsmith. 

—To whistle off, to send off by a whistle; to 
send from the fist in pursuit of prey: a term 
in falconry; hence, to dismiss or send away 
generally; to turn loose. Nares remarks on 
the following quotation that a hawk seems 
to have been usually cast off in this way 
against the wind when sent in pursuit of 
prey ; with it, or down the wind, when turned 
loose or abandoned. 

If I do prove her haggard 
Though that her jesses were iny dear heart-strings 
I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind. 

To prey at fortune. Shak. 

Compare the following extract. 

Have you not seen, when nvhistled from tlie fist, 
Some falcon stoops at what her eye design’d, 

And, with her eageniess the quarry miss'd, 

Straight flics at check, and clips it down the wind, 
Dry den. 

—To whistle for a wind, a superstitious 
practice among old seamen of whistling 
during a calm to obtain a breeze. Such 
men will not whistle during a storm. —To go 
whistle, a milder form of to go to the deuce 
or the like. 

This being done, let the law go whistle. Shak. 
Your fame is secure, bid the critics whistle. 

Shenstone. 

Wllistle (whis'I), n. 1. A more or less pierc- 
ing or sharp soimd produced by pressing the 
breath through a small orifice formed by 
contracting the lips; as, the merry whistle 
of a boy,— 2. Any somewhat similar sound, 
as (a) the shrill note of a bird. ‘ The great 
plovers human wife.' Tennyson. (6) A 
sound of this kind from an instrument; as, 
the harsh whistle of the locomotive or fog- 
signal and the like. ‘Ship-boys. , . hear 
the shrill whistle which doth order give.' 
Shak. <c) A sound made by the wind.— 8. An 
instrument or apparatus for producing such 
a sound; as, (a) the small pipe used in signal- 
ling, (fee., by boatswains, huntsmen, police- 
men, 4fec. (ft) The small tin or wooden tube 
fitted with a mouth-piece and pierced gener- 
ally with six holes, used as a musical toy. 
(c) The instrument sounded by escaping 
steam used as signals, alarms, &c. , on rail- 
way engines, steam-ships, and the like.— 
4. 'The mouth or throat, principally used in 
the colloquial or slang phrase to wet me's 
whistle (-to take a draught or dram), which, 
it may be seen, is of a respectable antiquity, 
and no doubt arose from the practice of 
wetting a wooden pipe or wliistle to im- 
prove the tone. 

As any Jay she light was, and Jnlif 

So was hire joly whistle wel ywette. Chaucer. 

—To pay for one's whistle, or to pay dear 
for one's whistle, to pay a high price for 
something one fancies; to pay dearly for In- 
dulging one's whim, caprice, fancy, or the 
like. The allusion is to a story of Benja- 
min Franklin’s, in which he tells how when 
a young boy he set his mind upon a com- 
mon whistle, and bought it for four times 
its real value. 

If a man likes to do it, he must pay for his whistle. 

George Eliot. 


WMstle-flah (whisl-flsh), n. [According to 
Yarrell a corruption of weasel-fish, the name 
of mustela (weasel) beim given to this or 
allied fishes among the Romans. ] A name 
given to the sea loach or three -bearded 
rockling (Motella vulgaris), a fish of the cod 
tribe found In the British seas. 

Wlliatler (whis'ldr), n. l. One who whistles. 
2. A name for the green plover. ‘ The screech- 
owl and the whistler shrill.’ J. Webster, 
1623.-8. A species of marmot, the Arctomys 
pruinosus. 

whistling -shop (whistling -shop), n. A 
spirit-shop. [Slang.] 


insect of the family Termttidis. See TBE- 
MITB8. 

Whlte-antlmony (whit'an-tl-mo-ni), Na- 
tive antimony trioxtde (Sbg Oj). 

White-arsenlo (whit'kr-sen-ik), n. Arseni- 
ous oxide (AssOa). 

Whlte-ash (whlt'ash), n. An American tree, 
the Fraxinus arnericana. 

White-bait (whit'bat), n. a fish of the 
^nus Clupea, the C. alba, long regarded as 
the fry of the shad. It abounds in the 
Thames during spring and summer, and its 
flesh is much prized by the Londoners, who 
resort to Greenwich and Blackwall to enjoy 


‘Bless your heart, sir.’ replied Job^ whistling- 
shop, sir, is where they sell spirits.* Dickens. 

WhlBtlyt (whistai), adv. Silently. 

Whit (whit), n. [By metathesis from A, Sax. 
wiht, a creature, a wight, a whit. See Wight. 
This word is contained in aught, rui'ught.] 
The smallest part or particle imaginable; a 
jot; a point; an iota; a tittle: used adverb- 
ially, and generally with a negative. ‘ She 
no whit encumbered with her store.’ Mil- 
ton. ‘ Every whit as great and extraordi- 
nary.’ South. 

So shall I no whit be behind. Shak. 

It does not me a whit displease. Cowley. 

White (whit), a. [A. Sax. hioit, D. toit, Icel. 
hvitr, Dan. hvid, Sw. hvit, G. iveiss, Goth. 
hveits; cog. Skr. fveta, white, gvit, to shine; 
akin wheat, which is so called from its colour. ] 
1. Being of the colour of pure snow; reflect- 
ing to the eye all the rays of the spectrum 
combined; not tinged or tinted witn any of 
the proper colours or their compounds; 
snowy: the opposite of black or dark; as, 
white paper; a white skin.— 2. Destitute of 
colour iu the cheeks, or of the tinge of blood 
colour; pale; pallid; bloodless, as from fear 
or cowardice. * To turn white and swoon at 
tragic shows. ’ Shak. ‘ How many cowards 
. . . have livers white as milk. ’ Shak. ‘ Or 
whispering with white lips— the foe! they 
come.’ Byron. Having the colour of 
purity; free from spot or guilt; pure; clean; 
stainless. ‘Calumny the whitest virtue 
strikes.’ Shak. 

No whiter page than Addison's remains. Pope. 



White-bait (Clupea alba). 

white-bait dinners. The white-bait is a small 
fish attaining a length of 2 to 5 inches, is pale 
silvery in colour with a greenish hue on the 
back. It is not peculiar to the Thames, as 
was formerly believed, as it occurs in the 
Clyde, Forth, and Humber, and has also 
been taken off the Isle of Wight. It has 
become a custom for the members of the 
English cabinet to assemble in some state 
at Greenwich previous to the prorogation 
of parliament in autumn to partake of a 
white-bait dinner. 

White-hay (whit'bal, n. A tree of the genus 
Magnolia, the M. glauca. It grows in wet 
ground in the eastern and some of the mid- 
dle states of North America. The bark and 
seed-cones are used as tonics. 

White -beam. White-beam-tree (whit'- 
b§m, whlt'b6m-tre), n. A tree of the genus 
Pyrus, the P. Aria. It inhabits the rocks 
of the west and north of England, where it 
fonns an ornamental tree. See PYRUS. 

White-bear (whit'bar), n. The polar bear. 
See Bear. 

White-beard (whitlberd), n. A man having 
a white or gray beard; a graybeard; an old 
man. 


4. Gray, grayish-white, silvery, or hoary, as 
from age, grief, fear, <fec. ‘ A head so old 
and white as this.’ Shak. 

My hair is gr.iy. but not with years, 

Nor grew it 7 i''hite on a single night, 

As men's have grown from sudden fears. Pyrou. 

h. t Fair; specious. 

Ye caused all this fare, ... for all your wordes 
white. Chaucer. 

6. Lucky; favourable: probably from white 
having this meaning among the Romans. 

On the whole the dominie reckoned this as one of 
the white days of his life. Sir H \ Scott. 

{Note. For a number of compounds formed 
with white- as their first member, see below. 
In a good many of these instances it is often 
printed as a separate word ] 

'IK^te (whit), n. 1. One of the natural colours 
of bodies, but not strictly a colour, for it is 
produced by the combination of all the pris- 
matic colours, mixed in the same propor- 
tions as they exist in the solar rays; the 
colour of snow; the lightest colouring mat- 
ter or pigment, or the hue produced by 
such. 

My Nan shall be the queen of all Uie fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. Shak. 

2. Something or a part of something having 
the colour of snow; specifically, (a) the cen- 
tral part in the butt in archery which was 
' formerly painted white; the centre or mark 
at which an arrow or other missile is aimed. 
’Twas 1 won the wager, though you hit the white, 
Shak. 

(ft) The albumen of an egg, or that pellucid 
viscous fluid which surrounds the volk; also, 
the name given sometimes to the corres- 
ponding part of a seed, or the farinaceous 
matter surrounding the embryo, (c) That 

f )art of the ball of the eye surrounding the 
rls or coloured part, (a) A member of the 
white race of mankind ; as, the despised 
poor whites of the Southern United States. 
White (whit), v.t. pret. & pp. whited; ppr. 
whiting. To make white; to whiten; to 
whitewash. 

His raiment became shining, exceeding white as 
snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them. 

Mark ix, 3. 

God shall smite thee, thou whited wall. Ac. xxiii. 3. 

Whltet (whU),r.i. To grow white; to whiten. 
Chaucer. 

White-ant (whlt^ant), n. A neuropterous 


H’hite-beards have armed their thin and hairless 
scalps 

Against thy majesty. Shak. 

White-blaze (whlt'blaz), n. Same as White- 

face. 

White-bonnet (whltlaon-net), n. A ficti- 
tious bidder at sales by auction; a puffer 
(which see). 

White-bottle (whit'bot-l), n. A British 
plant, Silene inflata, also called Bladder- 
campion. See SiLENK. 

Whiteboy (whlt'boi), n. 1.+ An old term 
of endearment applied to a favourite son, 
dependant, and the like; a darling. ‘ One 
of God’s white-boys.' Bunyan. 

The pope was loath to adventure his darlings into 
danger. Those whitehoys were to stay at home with 
his Holiness, their tender father. Fuller. 

2. A member of an illegal association formed 
in Ireland about 17(K). ’J'he association con- 
sisted of starving day labourers, evicted 
farmers, and others in a like condition, who 
used to assemble at nights to destroy the 
property of harsh landlords or their agents, 
the Protestant clergy, the tithe collectors, or 
any others ;that had made themselves ob- 
noxious in the locality. In many cases they 
did not confine their acts of aggression 
merely to plunder and destruction, but even 
went the length of murder- 

The Whileboys %o styled themselves because during 
their nocturnal excursions they covered their usu^ 
attire with white shirts. This disguise was used 
principally to enable them, while scouring tlirough 
the darkness, to recognize each other. Tn<* IVhttt- 
boys made w&r, ostensibly, against the exaction of 
tithes. Jianim. 

Whlteboylsm (whIt'boi-lEm), n. The prin- 
ciples or practice of the Whlteboys. 
White-brant (whltnarant), n. [See Brant, 
Brent-goose.] A species of the duck kind, 
the Anas hyperborea. 

White-bug (whlt'bug), n. An insect of the 
bug kind, which injures vines and some 
other species of fruit. 

White -campion (whlt-kam^ pi-on), n. A 
_plant of the genus Silene, the S. stellata. 
White-cap (whit'kap), n. 1. The tree spar- 
row or mountain sparrow.Pyrgrifa montana. 
2. The horse-mushroom, Agarious amensis. 
Whlte-^terplll^ (whIUkat-ftr-pil-lftr), n. 
The larva of the magpie-moth. 
White-cedar (whlt'»6-der). n. An American 
tree of the genus Cnpressus, C. thyoidea. 
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Wlllteoluml-cart (whlt'chap-el-kOrt), n. 
[Prom being a ityle of vehicle originally 
much used about Whitechapel in London.] 
A light, two'Wheeled spring cart, such as is 
used by grocers, butchers, &c. , for deliver- 
ing goods to their customers. Often called 
Chapel-cart. 

White- clover (whlt-kl6'v6r), n. A small 
species of perennial clover, the Trifolium 
repetu, bearing white flowers. See Tri- 
folium. 

Whlte-OOat (whit'kdt), n. A seal-flsher’s 
name for the skin of a seal-calf, when such 
skins weigh only 60 to 70 lbs. to the dozen. 
White-copper (whlt'kop-p^r), n. Same as 
Packfong and Tutenag. 

White-crop (whU'krop), n. A name given 
by agriculturists to grain crops, as wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye, which whiten or lose 
their green colour as they ripen: in contra- 
distinction to green-crop, root-crop, &c. 
White-ear (whit'gr), n. a bird, the fallow- 
flnch or wheat-ear. 

White-face (whItTks), n. A white mark in 
the forehead of a horse, descending almost 
to the nose. 

White -faced (whit 'fast), a. 1. Having a 
white or pale face, as from fear, illness, or 
the like. —2. Having a white front or surface. 
‘ That pale, that white-faced shore. ’ Shak. 
White-favoured (whit-f a' v6rd), a. Wearing 
white or marriage favours: ‘The white- 
favoured horeoe.* Tennyeon. [Rare.] 
White-feather (whIt-feTH'6r), n. The sym- 
bol of cowardice, a term introduced in days 
when cock-fighting was in vogue. As a game- 
cock has no white feathers, a white feather 
was a proof that a bird was not game. 
Generally used in such phrases as to show 
the white-feather, to have a white-feather in 
one's wing == to show cowardice, to behave 
like a coward. 

* He has a tvkite -feather in his mine this same 
Westburnflat after aV said Simon of Haci^um, some- 
what scandalized by his ready surrender. ‘ He’ll 
ne’er fill his father’s boots.’ Sir U'. Scott. 


White-film (whit'fllm), n. A white film 
growing over the eyes of sheep, and causing 
blindness. 

White-fish (whit'flsh), n, l. A general name 
for whitings and haddocks. — 2. A small 
American fish, Alosa menhaden, caught in 
immense quantities, and used for manuring 
land on the southern border of Connecticut, 
along the sound.— 8. A fish of the salmon 
family, belonging to the genus Coregonus, 
C. sapidus, found in the lakes of North 
America. See Coregonus. —4, The white- 
whale or beluga. See BELUGA. 

Whlteflawt (whit'fla), n. A whitlow. TIol- 
land. 

White-foot (whit'fvit), n. A white mark on 
the foot of a horse, between the fetlock and 
the coffin. 

Whlte-frlax (whit'fri-6r), n. A friar of the 
Carmelite order, and so called from tlie 
white cloaks worn by the brethren of the 
order. See Carmelite. 

Whl'te-gum (wlnt'gum), n. Strophulv.s al- 
bidus, a species of gum-rash, in which the 
pimples are small, hard, and whitish. 

white -gunpowder (whit'gun-pou-der). n. 
A blasting mixture composed of chlorate of 
potash, dried ferrocyanide of potassium, 
and sugar. It is now rarely used owing to 
liability to explosion during manufacture, 
transport, or the like. 

White-handed ( whit-hand'ed), a. 1. Hav- 
ing white hands. Shak.— 2. Having pure, 
unstained hands; not tainted with guilt. 
Milton. 

White-heat (whit'hgt), n. That degree of 
heat at which bodies become Incandescent 
and appear white from the bright glow 
which they emit. 

Whlte-herrlng (whit-her'ing), n. The com- 
mon herring fresh or salted, but not smoked 
for preservation: contradistinguished from 
red^erring 

Whlte-horehound (whlt-hdr'hound), n. A 

g iant of the genus Marrubium, M. vulgare. 
ee Horehound. 

White-Iron (whlt-l'6rn), n. Thin sheet-iron 
covered with a coating of tin. 

White-land (whlt'land), n. A tough clayey 
soil, of a whitish hue when dry, but black- 
ish after rain. 

White-lead (whlt'led), n. A carbonate of 
lead, much used in painting; ceruse. It is 
prepared by exposing sheets of load to the 
fumes of an acid, usually vibegar, and sus- 
pending them until the surface becomes 
incrusted with a white coat, which receives 
several washings in vats, from which it is 


lifted out in the state of a paste with wood 
spoons, and laid on drying tables to prepare 
it for the market. When mixed with vary- 
ing quantities of ground s^hate of baryta 
it is known as Venice White, Hamburg 
White, Dutch White, &c. 

White-leather (wh!t-leTH'6r), n. Leather 
tanned with alum and salt, a process which 
does not discolour the hide or give it the 
brown appearance due to tanning by oak- 
bark, &c. 

White-leg (whit'leg), n. Phlegmasia dolens. 
See under Phlegmasia. 

Whlte-Ue (whit'li), n. A lie for which 
some kind of excuse can be offered; a false 
statement made in the interest of peace, 
reconciliation, harmless sport, or the Uke; 
a harmless or non-malicious falsehood. 


I wish that word ‘fib* was out of the English lan- 
and white-tie druiiinied out after it. 

Miss hd^ru'orth. 

White-light (whit'iit). n. 1. In physics, the 
name generally given to the fight which 
comes directly from the sun, and which has 
not been decomposed by refraction in pass- 
ing through a transparent prism. —2. A fight 
produced artificially, and used as signals, 
<fec. 

White -Illy ( whit'li-li), n. A well-known 
garden plant, the Lilium candidum. See 
Lily. 

Whlte-Hme (whit'lim), n. A solution or 
preparation of lime used for whitewashing; 
a variety of whitewash. 

Whlte-llmed (whlt'limd), a. Whitewashed 
or plastered with lime. Shak. 

White-Une (whit'lln), n. In printing, a 
void space, broader than usual, left between 
lines. In Scotch printing-houses it is called 
a Blank-line. 

Whlte-UstedCwhit-list'ed), a. Having white 
stripes or lists on a darker ground (the tree 
in the quotation having been tom with 
lightning). 

He raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone white-listed through the gloom. 

Tennyson. 

White-livered (whit'liv-6rd), a, [From an 
old notion that feeble, pusillanimous per- 
sons had pale coloured or bloodless livers. 
Compare Shakspere’s ‘How many cowards 
. . . inward search’d, have livers white as 
milk.’] Having a pale look; feeble; cow- 
ardly. 

They need not be inllk-sops nor white - livered 
knights. Latimer, 

For Bardolph, he is white-livered and red-faced ; 
by the means whereof a’ faces it out, but fights not. 

Shak. 

Whltelyt (whit'li), adv. Like or coming 
near to white; whitish. * k whitely 'wwaXon 
with a velvet brow.’ Shak. 

White-manganese (whit'mang-ga-nez), n. 
An ore of manganese; carbonate of manga- 
nese. 

White-meat (whit'm6t), n. l. Food made 
of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and the like. 

‘ Countrymen which feed on white-meals 
made of milk.’ Camden. — 2. Certain delicate 
flesh used for food, as poultry, rabbits, veal, 
and the like. Simmonds. 

White-metal (whlt-met'al), n. l. A general 
name applied to any alloy in which zinc, 
tin, nickel, or lead is used in such quantity 
as to give it a white colour: Britannia-metal, 
German silver, queen’s metal, and pewter 
are examples.— 2. Any of the soft metals, 
usually of a light colour, used for bearings 
In machinery. 

White-money (whit'mun-i). n. Silver coin. 

Whiten (whlt'n), v. t. [ White, and verb-form- 
ing suffix -en.) To make white ; to bleach ; 
to blanch; as, to whiten cloth. 'The broad 
stream of the Foyle then whitened by vast 
flocks of wild swans.’ Macaulay. 

Whiten (whlt'n), v.i. To grow white; to turn 
or become white; os, the hair whitens with 
age; the sea whitens with foam. ‘ Willows 
uhiten, aspens quiver.’ Tennyson. 

Whltener (Whlt'n-er), n. One who or that 
which bleaches or makes white. 

Whiteness (whlt'nesX n. 1. The state of 
being white; white colour, or freedom from 
any darkness or obscurity on the surface. — 
2. Want of a sanguineous tinge in the face; 
paleness, as from sickness, terror, grief, or 
tlie like. 

Thou tremblest. and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shah. 


8 Purity; oleauuess; freedom from stain or 
blemish. 

He had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him 
wept. Byron. 


He to whom she told her sins, or what 
Her all but utter whiteness held for sin, 

Spake often with him of the Holy Grail. 

____ Tennyson. 

Whitening (whU'nlng), n. 1. Ihe act or 
process of making white. —2. Whiting (which 
see). 

Whitenlng-Btone (whit'ning-ston), n. A 
sharpening and polishing stone employed 

M itlers; a name given in the Sheffield 
ct to a finishing grindstone of a finer 
texture than the common large ordinary 
sandstones. Simmonds. 

Whlte-nun (whit'nun), n. The smew. See 
SMEW. 

Whlte-oak (whlt’dk), n. A species of oak, 
the Quercus alba, a native of the United 
States of America and of parts of Canada. 
Whlte-plne (whit'pin), n. The Pinus Stro- 
bus, one of the most valuable and interest- 
ing species of pines, common to Canada and 
the northern parts of the United States. 
It is much used in domestic architecture. 
See Pine. 

White-poplar (whlt-pop'inr), n. A tree of 
the poplar kind, sometimes c^led tiieAbele- 
tree; Populus alba. See Poplar. 
White-poppy (whit-pop'pi), n. A species 
of poppy {Papaver somn{ferum) cultivated 
for the opium which is obtained from its 
capsules. See Papavbr. 

Whlte-pot (whit'pot), n. A kind of dish now 
made of milk, sliced roll, eggs, sugar, <fec., 
baked in a pot or in a bowl placed in a 
quick oven. 

fVhite-pot thick is my Buxoma’s fare. Gqy. 

White -precipitate (whit^rfi-sip'i-tat), n. 
Chloramide of mercui^ (NHaHgCl), a com- 
pound obtained by adding caustic ammonia 
to a solution of corrosive sublimate. It is 
a white insoluble powder, much used in 
medicine as an external application. It is 
sometimes called white calyx of mercury. 
White -pudding (whlt'pqd-ing), n. 1. A 
pudding made of milk, eggs, flour, and but- 
ter.— 2. A kind of sausage made in Scotland 
of oatmeal mixed with suet, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and stuffed into a proper 
intestine. 

Whlte-pyrltes (whit-pi-n'tez or -pir'its), n. 
An ore of a tin-white colour, passing into a 
brass-yellow and steel-gray, occurring in 
octaliedral crystals, sometimes stalactitical 
and botryoidal. It is a disulphide of iron, 
FeS-. 

White -rent (whit 'rent), n. i. In Devon 
and Cornwall, a rent or duty of 8d., payable 
yearly by every tinner to the Duke of Corn- 
wall, as lord of the soil.— 2. A kind of rent 
paid in silver or white mon^. 

White-rope (whit'rSp), n. ]^pe not satur- 
ated with tar; untarred rope. 

Whlte-rot ( whit'rot ), n. [ From being er- 
roneously supposed to cause rot in the ani- 
mals that feed on it.] A British plant of 
the genus Hydrocotyle, H. vulgaris, called 
also Marsh-pennywort. See Hyproootylb. 
Whites (whits), n.pl. l. Same as Leucorrhoea. 
2. A superior kind of flour made from white 
wheat. — 3. Cloth goods of a plain white 
colour. ‘Long cloths for the Turkey trade, 
called Salisbury whites.’ Defoe . — 4. White 
garments. ‘That the dean of our chapel . . . 
come duly thither to prayers ... in his 
whites.' Heylin. 

White-salt (whlt's^lt), n. Salt dried and 
calcined; decrepitated salt. 

White-shark (whit'shkrk), n. A species of 
shark, Carcharias vtUgans. See SHARK. 
Whitesmith (wh!t'8mith),n. 1. A tinsmith. 
2. A worker in iron who finishes or polishes 
the work, in distinction from those who 
forge it. 

White-spruoe (whit'sprds), n. A species of 
spruce, Abies alba. See SPRUCE. 
Whltespur ( whlt'spAr ), n. In chivalry, a 
title gwen to a certain class of esquires, 
from the spurs which they wore at their 
creation. 

White-squall (whlt'skw^l), n. A violent 
and dangerous gust of wind which occurs in 
or near the tropics, without having Its ap- 
proach indicated by clouds, but accompanied 
with white broken water on the surface of 
the sea, which is tom up by the violence of 
the wind. 

Whltester (whlt'sWr), n. A bleacher; a 
whitster. [Local.] 

Whltestone (whit'stdn), n. a variety of 
granite composed essentially of felspar, but 
containing mica and other minerala it is 
the tceiss-stein of Werner, and the eurite of 
lYench geologists. 

White-swelling (whlt'swel-lng), n. A pop- 
ular name for all severe diseases of tha 
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Jolnta which are the result of chronic inflam- 
mation in the bones, cartilages, or mem- 
branes constituting the Joint. Among the 
diseases known under this name are: (a) 
acute or chronic inflammation of the syno- 
vial membrane; (6) pulpy thickening of the 
synovial membrane; (o) ulceration of the 
cartilages; (d) scrofulous diseases of the 
Joints beginning in the bones. They may 
arise as effects of phlebitis, gout, rheuma- 
tism, syphilis, scrofula, or mercury. The 
knee, ankle, wrist, and elbow are the Joints 
most subject to white-swellings. 
Hi^te-tall (whit'tal), 71. A bird, the wheat- 
ear. See Wheat-eak. 

Wlllt9>tllorzi (whit'thom), n. The common 
hawthorn, Crataegus Oxyaoantha. See Haw- 
THORN. 

White-throat (whit'thrdt), n. A small sing- 
ing bird belonging to the family of warblers. 
The common white-throat {Sylvia undata) 
attains a length of 6 inches, is of a reddisli- 
brown colour above, brownish-white below, 
the throat being pure white. It frequents 
gaMens and he<&es, and is a regular summer 
visitor to the British Islands, arriving about 
the middle of April and departing in autumn. 
Some of its notes are harsh, others are pleas- 
ing ; but it is said to sing very melodiously 
in captivity. The lesser white-throat is the 
^Ivia curruca, which is dark-gray above 
and white below. It also is a summer visi- 
tor to Britain. 

White-vltlloi ( whit'vit-ri-ol ), n. The old 
name for sulphate of zinc, employed in 
medicine as an emetic and tonic. See 
Zinc. 

Whitewash (whlt'wosh), ?i. a wash or 
liquid composition for whitening something; 
as, (a) a wash for making the skin fair. 

The clergy . . . were very much taken up in re- 
forming the female world; I have heard a whole 
sermon against a whitewash. Addison. 

(6) A composition of lime and water, or of 
whiting, size, and water, used for whitening 
the plaster of walls, ceilings, <fec. 

The plasterer . . . obliterated, by his whitewash, 
all the smoky memorials which former tenants had 
left upon the ceiling. Johnson. 

Whitewash (whit'wosh), v.t. l. To cover 
with a white liquid composition, as witli 
lime and water, &c.— 2. To make white ; to 
give a fair external appearance to ; to clear 
from imputations; to restore the reputation 
of. 

H-'hitewash him, whitewash him ; Party, they say. 
Can wash the foulest stains away. Fraed, 


8. To clear an insolvent or bankrupt of the 
debts he owes by a judicial process. [Col- 

Wl&tewasher (whit'wosh-drX n. One who 
whitewashes the walls or ceilings of apart- 
ments. 

White-water (whit'wg-ter), n. A disease of 
sheep of a dangerous kind. 

White- wax (whit'waks), n. Bleached bees’- 
wax. 

White-weed (whit'wed), n. [From the col- 
our of its flowers, ] A name sometimes given 
to the ox-eye daisy, a composite plant of the 
genus Chrysanthemum (C. Leucanthemum). 
White-whale (whit'whal). Same as White- 
fish, 4 . 

Whlte-wuiow (whit'wil-16), n. A British 
tree of the genus 8alix, the S. alba. See 
Willow. 

Whlte-Wlne (whit'win), ?i. Any wine of a 
clear transparent colour, bordering on white, 
as Madeira, Sherry, <fcc. : opposed to wine of 
a deep red colour, as Port and Burgundy. 
Whlt^WltOh ( whit'wich ), n. A wizard or 
witch of a beneficent or good-natured dispo- 
sition. 


The common people call him a wizard, a whits- 
witch, a conjuror, a cunning man. Addison. 

Her qualifications as white-witch were boimdie.ss 
cunning, equally boundlessgood-nature, considerable 
knowledge of human weaknesses, some mesmeric 
power, some skill in ‘yarbs,’ as she called her sim- 
ples, &c. Kingsley. 

1Vllit6-W00d (whit'wqd), n, A name applied 
to a lar^e number of trees, as Tilia ameri- 
cana, Liriodendron tulipi/era, &c. 

Whltflawt (whlt'flg), n. [See Whitlow.] 
Whitlow. *The nails fain off by wkitflam. 
Herrick. 

Whither (whi»H'6r), ad/v. [O.E. whider, 
A. Sax. hxoyder, hwidsr, whither, from the 
stem of who, uthat, and locative suffix -ther, 
of the same ori^ as the Skr. compar. suffix 
•for; closely akin to whether. Comp, thither. ] 
1. To what place: used interrogatively. 

Whither away so fast f Shah. 

, 1 stray’d. I knew not whither Milton. 


[In the latter quotation used as the Indirect 
interroMtive.l 

2. To which place: used relatively. 

Whither when as they came, they fell at words. 

Spenser. 

Then they fled 

Into this abbey whither we pursued them. Shah. 
8.t To what point or degree. 

Whither at length wilt thou abuse our patience? 

A. JonsoH. 

[This is a literal translation of Cicero’s well- 
known ' Quousque tandem abutere patientia 
nostra?’ addressed to Catiline. ]--4. t Whi- 
thersoever. 

Thou shall let her go whither J^\e. will. 

Deut. xxi. 14. 

A fool go with thy soul whither it goes I Shah. 

Where has now to a considerable extent 
taken the place of whither; thus, it would 
seem rather affected to say ‘ whither are you 
going?’ instead of * where are you going?' 
Whither is still used, however, in the more 
elevated or serious style, or when precision 
is required. 

WhltnerBoever (whiTH'6r-86-ev-6r),adt>. To 
whatever place. 

Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest 
Mat. viii. 19. 

Whitherward t (whiTH'6r-w6rd), adv. To- 
wards which place. Chaucer. 

Whiting (whit'ing), n. [From w/iife. In 
meaning 1 with dim. term, -ing; in 2 with 
term, of verbal noun.] 1. A well-known fish 
belonging to the Qa^dee or cod tribe, and 
genus Merlangus, M. vulgaris. It abounds 
on all the British coasts, and comes in large 
shoals towards the shore in January and 
February. It exceeds all the other fishes of 
its tribe in its delicacy and lightness as an 



Whiting (Aferlangus vulgaris). 


article of food. It is readily distinguished 
from the cod, haddock, and bib by the ab- 
sence of the barbule on the chin, the under 
jaw is shorter than the upper, there is a 
black spot at the base of the first ray of the 

f ectorals, and the tail is even at the end. 
t does not usually exceed 1^ lb. in weight. 
2. Fine chalk pulverized and freed from all 
impurities by elutriatioii; used in white- 
washing, distemper painting, for cleaning 
plate, &c. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting to 
be plainly seen in all the chinlu. Swift. 

WlLiting-mop t (whit'ing-mop), n. 1 . A 
young whiting. 

They will swim you their measures, like whitmg- 
mops, as if their feet were fins. Beau, & FI. 

2. Fig. a fair lass; a pretty girl. 

I have a stomach, and could content myself 
With this pretty whiting-mop. Massinger. 

WhUl^-jpoUack (whit'ing-porak), n. Same 

Wmtli^-pout (whit'ing-pout), n. A British 
fish of the cod family (Gadidso) and genus 
Morrhua, M. lusca. The body is white, the 
length about a foot. It has the first element 
in its name from a dark spot at the origin 
of the pectoral fin, in which it resembles 
the whiting, owing the second element pout 
to a power it possesses of inflating a mem- 
brane which covers the eyes and other parts 
of the head. Called also Bib. 
Wllltlng-Ume t (whItTng-tIm), n. Bleach- 
ing-time. Shak. 

WhitiBh (whlt'ish), a. Somewhat white; 
white in a moderate degree. Boyle. 
WUtislmeBB (whit'ish-nes), n. The quality 
of being somewhat white. Boyle. 
WBltleather (whit'leTH-6r),n. 1 . Leather 
dressed with alum; white leather. — 2. A 
whitish, broad, tough, elastic ligament on 
the back of the neck of grazing animals 
which supports the head; 6ax-wax. 
WhltUng (whitTlng), n. The young of the 
bull-trout. [Scotch.] 

Wldtlow (whitad), n. [A corruption of 
whickjlaw tor quick-flaw, lit. a flaw or sore 
of the quick. The forms whickflaw and whit- 
Haw both occur in old and provincial Eng- 


lish.] 1. In turg. paronychia, a Bwelliiig or 
inflammation about the nails or ends of the 
fingers, or affecting one or more of the pha- 
langes of the fingers, generally terminating 
In an abscess. There are four or five varie- 
ties of this swelling, according to the tex- 
ture primarily attacked. Should the skin 
be the primary seat of the inflammation 
vesicles appear, which soon discharge pus, 
giving rapid relief. Should the oellular or 
connective tissue beneath the skin or under 
the nail be affected, there is a painful feeling 
of tenseness and throbbing of the part, often 
accompanied by febrile disturbance until 

E us can be evacuated, which should be done 
y incision as soon as the presence and seat 
of tlie disease has been discovered. The 
most dangerous form of whitlow occurs, 
however, when the tendons and theirsheaths 
or the periosteum are affected. In this form 
suppuration may extend above the wrist, 
and may occasion the loss of the finger, the 
hand, and may seriously, in some rare cases 
fatally, affect the health of the patient. - 
2. An inflammatory disease of the feet in 
sheep. It occurs round the hoof, where an 
acrid matter is collected, which ought to be 
discharged. 

WllltlOW-graBB (whitTb-gras), n. The com- 
mon name of a British plant, Draba vema. 
See Dbaba. 

Whlt-Monday (whit-mun'd&), n. The Mon- 
day following Whitsunday. In England it 
is generally observed as a holiday. Called 
also Whitsun Monday. 

Whltret (whit'ret), n. [Probably from Icel. 
hvat{r), quick, bold, active, and rati, mean- 
ing properly a traveller, and appearing in 
the Icelandic name of the squirrel— rato- 
toskr.) The Scotch name for the weasel. 
WllltBOnt (whit'sun). Same as Whitsun. 
Wllltsour (whit'soui*), 71. A sort of apple. 
I^llltstert (whit'stfir), 71. A whitener; a 
bleacher. 

Carry it among the whitsters in Datchet mead. 

Shak. 

My wife and maids being gone over the water to 
the whitsters with their clotnes, thi.s being the first 
time of her trying this way of washing her linen, 
Pepys. 

WhltBUlt (whit'sul), n. [White, and old 
sool, soul, something eaten with bread, ] A 
local name of a dish composed of milk, sour 
milk, cheese, curds, and butter. Rich. 
Carew. 

Whitsun (whit'sun), a. [Shortened from 
Whitsu7iday.] Pertaining, relating, or be- 
longing to Whitsuntide; observed at Whit- 
suntide : generally used in composition, 
and formerly sometimes spelled Whitson. 
— Whitsun Monday, Tuesday, &c., the Mon- 
day, Tuesday, &c.. following Whitsunday 
or falling in Whitsiin-week. 

WhitBUn-ale (whit'sun-al). [From Whitsun, 
and ale, a feast. ] A festival formerly held at 
Whitsuntide by the inhabitants of the various 
parishes, who met generally in or near a 
large bam in the vicinity of the church, con- 
sumed much solid provisions, drank much 
ale, and engaged in various games and 
sports. 

l^^tBUnday (whil'sun-da), n. [A. Sax. 
hwtta sun7iandceg, lit. white Sunday. So 
Icel. hvitasunnu-dam, Wliitsunday, hvitOr- 
daga, 'whi todays, 'Whitsun- week. Thename 
was given, it appears, because Pentecost 
was formerly in the northern churches a 
great season for christenings, in which white 
robes are a prominent feature.] 1. The 
seventh Sunday after Easter; a festival of 
the church in commemoration of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
2. In Scotland, the name given to one of the 
term -days (May 16, or May 26, Old Style) on 
which rents, annuities, ministers’ stipends, 
&c. , are paid, servants are engaged and paid, 
and the like. The Whitsunday removal term 
in the towns is now legally fixed for the 28th 
May. 

WliltBun-fartlilnKB (whit^sun-fBr-THlngz), 
n. pi. Pentecostais (which see). 
WllltBon-lady (whit'sun -la- di), n. The 
leading female character in the ancient 
merrymakings at Whitsuntide. 
WllltBun-lord (whit'sun-lord), n. The master 
of the revels at the ancient Whitsuntide 
festivities. * Antique proverbs, drawn from 
Whitsun-lords.’ B. Jonson. 

WllltBuntlde (whlt'sun-tld), n. [WhiUun, 
and tide, time, season.] The English name 
for the season of Pentecost, comprehend- 
ing the entire octave or the week wUch 
follows Pentecost Sunday; the term being 
now, however, more strictly applied to the 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday of that week 


Fite, jffir, fat, fgU; mb, met, bbr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, So. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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Mtaaf festive observances and celebrations 
vrere formerly practised at this season in 
SngUmd and other Protestant countries, 
only traces of which can now be said to exist. 
See Whitsun-alb. 

■Whlttaw.WMt-tawarCwhim, whit't»-6r). 
n. [Whit for white, and taw, tawer (which 
see).] A worker in white leather; a s^dler. 
‘The whittaw, otherwise saddler.' George 
Eliot [Provincial English.] 
'Wllltten(whlt'n), n. [Probably from white. 
The name may properly belong to V ibumum 
OpiUus, also called Snow-baU tree. ] The way- 
faring tree ( Viburnum Lantana). Balliwell. 
(Provincial English.] 

nlllttie-Wliattle (whSt'i-whttt'i), n. [A re- 
duplicated form, based on wheet-wheet, an 
imitation of the piping note uttered by birds 
when fondliM each other. ] [ Scotch. ] 

1. Vague, shuming, or cajoling language.— 

2. A person who employs cajolery or other 
deceptive means to gain an end. 

Whittle -whattie (whet'i-what'i). v.i. 
[Scotch. ] To waste time by vague, cajoling 
language; to talk frivolously ; to shilly-shally. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Whittle (whit'l), n. [O.E. thwitel, dim. from 
A. Bax. thwitan, to cut; O.E. and Sc. white, 
to cut wood with a knife.] A knife: rarely 
now used except in provincial English or 
Scotch. ‘ Not a whittle in the unruly canrn.' 
SJuik. * A very dull whittle m^ cut.’ Bp. 
Hall. ‘A butcher’s icAittle.’ Dryden. 
Wlllttle (whit'l), v.t pret. & pp. whittled; 
ppr. whittling. 1. To cut or dress with a 
knife.— 2. t To edge; to sharpen. 

Whittle (whit'l), n. [A. Sax. hwttel, a blan- 
ket, a white mantle, from hwtt, white; Teel. 
hvUill, a white bed-cover.] A double blan- 
ket worn by west-country women in Eng- 
land, over the shoulders, like a cloak. [Old 
and provincial English.] 

Whittled (whit'ld), a. [Compare the modem 
slang term cut] Affected with liquor; tipsy; 
drunk. [Old and provincial English.] 

When men are well whittltd their toun^s run at 
random. iVithals. 

Whittle-shawl (whit'l-shal). n. A fine ker- 
seymere shawl bordered with fringes. 
Whitworth - hall ( whit ' w6rth-b(vl ), n. A 
projectile invented by Sir J. Whitworth for 
rifled firearms, whether great or small. It 
is an elongated cylinder, terminating in a 
pointed cone, its length being 3^ times its 
diameter, and made to fit accurately the 
bore of the guns. 

Whitworth-gun (whit'w6rth-gun), n. A 
rifled firearm, whether great or small, hav- 
ing a hexagonal bore, with a twist more 
rapid than usual, invented by Sir J. Whit- 
worth. 

Whity-hrown (whit'i-broun), a. Of a colour 
between white and brown; as, whity-brown 
paper. 

WMz (whiz), v.i. pret. & pp. whizzed; ppr. 
whizzing. [An imitative word; comp, wheeze, 
whistle, whir, Ac.] To make a humming or 
hissing sound, like an arrow or ball flying 
through the air. 

The exhalations whizzing- in the air 

Give so much light that I may read by them. Shah, 

It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 

Whla (whiz), n. A sound between hissing 
and hummmg. 

livery soul it passed me by 

Like the whiz of my cross-bow. Coleridge. 

Whlzzlllgly (whiz'ing-li), adv. With a 
whizzing sound. 

WHO (hb), pron. relative. [A. Sax. hwd, wlio, 
masc. and fern., whoet, what, neut. ; always 
an interrogative; genlt. hwoes, dat. hwdm, 
instrumental hwi; Icol. hver, hvat, Dan. hvo, 
hvad, 8w. hvem, who, whom, hvad, what; 
D. urie, wat, G. wer, was, Goth, hvas, hvo, 
hva, hvata; cog. Lith. andO.Prus. kas, Bus. 
koi, L. qui, Qt.kos, pos, W. pwy, Gael, and Ir. 
00, Per. ki. Skr. /ca«— who. Whose, whom, 
are found as relatives about the end of the 
twelfth century; ‘ but who not until the four- 
teenth century, and was not in common 
use before the sixteenth century.’ Dr. Mor- 
ris. In genuine idiomatic Scotch who or 
wAa (including also the possessive and ob- 
jective) is still only an Interrogative, that 
or 'at being the relative. Akin are when, 
where, whitner, which, <fec.] A relative and 
interrogative pronoun always used substan- 
tively (that is, not Joined with a noun), and 
with relation to a person or persons. It 
remains uninflected for number, but has the 
form whom tor the objective and whose tor 
the possessive. (Whose is also used for the 
poss^ve of which or that used as a rela- 


tive.) (a) Used interrogatively who =» what 
or whicn person or persons? 

lVJu> hath woe? who hath iorrowt who hath con- 
tentions? Prov. xxiii. 99. 

Whom have I In heaven but thee? Pi. Ixxili. 95. 
In such a sentence as, I do not know whe 
you are, who is the indirect or dependent 
interrogative, (b) Used relatively s that 

I sought him whom my soul loveth. Cant. ill. x. 
Happy the man. and haupy he alone, 

He who can call to-day nis own. Dryden. 

(c) Sometimes used elliptically for he, they, 
or those, who or whom. 

Who talks much must talk in vain. Gay. 
Whom the gods love die young. Byron. 

— As who should say, as one who should 
say; as if he should say. 

He wistly look'd on me 

As who should say ‘ 1 would thou wert the man.* 
Shak. 

— Who, Which, That. These agree in being re- 
latives, who being used for persons, which tor 
things, and that being used indifferently for 
either. Who and which have well-defined 
different uses; (a) they connect two co-or- 
dinate sentences; as, 1 met a policeman who 
showed me the way ; I studied geometry 
which I found useful. Each of these sentences 
could be turned into two propositions gram- 
matically. as well as logically, independent: 
I met a policeman and he showed me the 
way; I studied geometry and it I found 
useful. Another use of the same nature is 
when the second clause is of the kind termed 
adverbial, where we may still resolve who 
and which into a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun and a conjunction; as, why should 
we condemn James who {for he, seeing that 
he) is innocent? why should we study 
phrenology which (seeing that if) is profitless? 
(6) They are often used to introduce subor- 
dinate or adjectival clauses, wlilch serve to 
define or explain a noun regarding which a 
statement is made in the principal clause; as, 
I saw the man who first taught me to swim; 
the house which he built still stands. Now, 
in these latter uses, who and which cannot 
be turned into and he, and it. The follow- 
ing sentence, standing alone, is ambiguous: 

‘ I re-read the book which gave me much 
pleasure.’ This may mean either that the 
re-reading gave much pleasure, and in that 
case the sentence consists of two co-ordinate 
sentences and belongs to section (a), or it 
may mean I re-read the book which when 
formerly read gave me much pleasure. In 
the latter case the second clause limits or 
explains the object of the first and belongs 
to section (b). To remove such ambiguity, 
and the unpleasant effect arising from the 
too frequent use of who and which, it has 
been proposed by some grammarians (es- 
pecially Professor Bain) always to employ 
that and not who or which, when the relative 
is used to introduce a restrictive or adjec- 
tival clause, and instead of saying ' the man 
who hath no music in himself ... is fit for 
treasons, &c.,' ‘they are the books . . . which 
nourish all the world,’ to say, as Shakspere 
says, ‘ the man that hath, <&c.,’ ' they are the 
books . . . that nourish, <&c.,’ reserving who 
and which for such cases as are noticed 
under section (a). See also That. 

Whoa (whd'a), exclam. Stop ! stand still I 

V^Obubt (whd'bub), n. Hubbub; uproar. 

Whoeyer (nb-ev'6r), pron. Any one without 
exception; any person whatever; no matter 
who. 

irhoever bound him, I will loose his bonds. Shak. 

Whole (hdl), a. [O.E. hoi, hool (the w being 
a result of erroneous spelling, as in whore), 
A. Sax. hdl, whole, well, sound, safe; D. heel, 
Icel. heill, G. heil, Goth, hails, healthy, 
sound, whole. Cog. with Gr. kalos, beauti- 
ful, and Skr. kaljas, sound, healthy. Holy, 
wholly, wholesome are derivatives; hale is a 
doublet, of Scandinavian origin ; akin also 
heal, healthy. ] 1. In a healthy state ; sound; 
well; also, restored to a sound state; healed. 

They thmt be whole need not a physician. 

Mat. ix. Z2. 

Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague. Mark v. 34. 

A soul 

So full of summer warmth, so glad, 

So healthy, sound, and clear, and whole. 

TeuftysoH. 

2. Unimpaired; uninjured. 

My life is yet whole in me. 9 Sam. i. 9. 

Yet all goes well, yet all our Joints are whoU^^ 

3. Not broken or fractured; as, the dish is 
still whole. ->4. Not defective or imperfect; 


having all its parts; entire; complete; In- 
tegral. 

O, Stephano, hast any more of thisl^The whale 
butt, man. skak. 

6. Containing the total amount or number, 
or the like; comprising all parts, units, dtc., 
that make up an aggregate; all the; total; 
a whole city; a whtde army; the whole earth; 
the whole duty of man. ‘ The whole race of 
mankind.’ Shak. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

— Whole blood, in law, blood in descent 
which is derived from the same pair of an- 
cestors.— WAole number, an integer, as op- 
posed to a fraction.— IFAoZe, Entire, Comn 
plete. Total. See Complete. 
whole (bdl), n. 1. An entire thing; a thing 
complete in itself; the entire or total as- 
semblage of parts; all of a thing without 
defect or exception. 'All various, each a 
perteet whole.’ Tennyson. 

Tis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor all of death to die. 

James Montgomery. 

2. A complete system; a regular oombina- 
tion of parts. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. Pope. 
— Upon the whole, all circumstances being 
considered or balanced against each other; 
upon a review of the whole matter. 

upon the whole, I do not know but he Is most for- 
tunate who engages in the whirl throt^h ambition, 
however tormenting. W. Irving. 

— Syn. Totality, total, entirety, amount, ag- 
CTegate, gross. 

Whole-hoofed (hdl'hbft), a. Having an un- 
divided hoof; solidungulate. 

Whole-length (hdl'length), a. 1. Extending 
from end to end.— 2. Pull length; s»,awhole- 
length portrait. 

Whole-length (hdl'length), n. A portrait 
or statue exhibiting the whole figure. 
WhOleneBB (hdl'nes), n. The state of being 
whole, complete, entire, or sound ; entire- 
ness; totality; completeness. 

Wholesale (hdl'sal), n. Sale of goods by 
the piece or la^e quantity, as distinguished 
from retail. — By wholesale, in the mass; in 
iposB ; in great quantities ; hence, without 
due discrimination or distinction. 

Some from vanity or envy, despise a valuable book, 
and throw contempt upon it by wholesale. IVatts. 

Wholesale (hdl'sal), a. l. Buying and sell- 
ing by the piece or quantity; as, a wholesale 
merchant or dealer.— 2. Pertaining to the 
trade by the piece or quantity; as, the whole- 
sale price.— 3. in m'eat quantities; ex- 
tensive and Indiscriminate ; as, wholesale 
j slaughter. 

Wholesome (hol'sum), a. [Whole, and affix 
-some (which see).] 1. Tending to promote 
health ; favouring health ; healthful; salu- 
brious ; as, wholesome air or diet; a whole- 
some climate. ‘The most wholesome physic.’ 
Shak. ‘ An a^eeable and wholesome vaiiiety 
of food.’ Adam Smith.— 2. Contributing to 
the health of the mind; favourable to moi^s, 
religion, or prosperity; sound; salutary; as, 
wholesome advice ; wholesome doctrines ; 
wholesome truths. 

A wholesome tongue is a tree of life. Prov. xv. 4. 

I cannot make you a wholesome answer. Shak. 

A wholesome suspicion began to be entertained of 
them. Sir IV. Scott. 

8. t Healthy ; whole ; sound. ‘ Like a mil- 
dewed air, blasting his wholesome brother.’ 
Shak. 

Wholesomely (horsum-li), adv. in a whole- 
some or salutary manner; healthfully. 
WholesomenesB (hdl'sum-nes), n. 1 . The 
quality of being wholesome or of contribut- 
ing to health; salubrity; as, the wtwlesome- 
ness of air or diet.— 2. Salutariness ; con- 
duciveness to the health of the mind or of 
the body politic ; as, the wholesomeness of 
doctrines or laws. 

Wholly (hdlli), adv, [For whole-ly. See 
Whole.] 1 . Entirely; completely; perfectlv. 

! ‘Nor wholly overcome, nor whoUy yield.’ 

I Dryden. 

j Sleep hath seized me wholly. Shak. 

\ 2. Totally; fully; exclusively. 

They employed themselves wholly in domestic life. 

Addison. 

Whom (hbm), pron. The objective (origin- 
ally dative) of who. See Who. 

Whomle (vidiom'lX v.t To overturn; to 
whelm. [Scotch.] 

Whomsoeyer (hbm-sS-ev'dr), pron. Objec- 
tive of whomever. 

With whomsoever thou flndest thy goods, let him 
not live. Gen. xxxlsa. 


Oh, oAaln; 6h, 8c. locli; ft, go; j.iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, iingr; TH. </len; th. «Wq: w, wig: wh, wAig; zh, axnre -See Key. 
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WhOOBubf (hO'bubX For Hitbbub. Shak. 
Whoop ( whbp), V. i. [Same as hoop, to shout, 
and pernaps from Fr. kouper, to whoop or 
call; but as it is no doubt an imitative word 
it may be of native origin; comp.Aoo«. Hence 
hooping- or whooping-cough, ] To shout wi th 
a loud, clear voice; to c^l out loudly, as in 
excitement; to halloo; to hoot, as an owl. 
'That admiration did not whoop at them.' 
Shak/ ‘Satyrs that . . . run whooping to 
the hills. ’ DrayUyn. 

The owlet -whoops to the wolf below. Coleridge, 

Whoop (whbp), V. t. To insult with shouts. 

I should be hiss’d 

And -whooped In hell for that injjratitudc. Dry den. 


Whoop (whop), n. A cry of excitement, en- 
couragement, enthusiasm, vengeance, ter- 
ror, or the like. 

A fox crossinvr the road, drew off a considerable 
portion of the detachirient. who clapped spurs to their 
horses and pursued him with -tohoops and halloos. 
Addison. 

Whoop (whtip), n. The bird called Hoopoe. 
JI^caT] 

whooping -cough ( whbp'ing-kof ). See 
Hooping-cough. 

WhOOt (whbt), v.i. The same as Hoot (which 
see). 

The sea was heard around a waste to howl, 

The night-wolf answered to the -whooting owl, 
And air was wretched. Crabbe. 

Whoott (whbt), v.t To insult with hooting 
or shouts. 

The man, who shews his heart. 

Is -whooted for his nudities. Young. 


Whop (whop), v.f. [Also written ITAap, ITop, 
with similar meanings ; perhaps akin to 
whip, or connected with awhape. Wap, to 
beat, is met with in the fourteenth century.] 
To strike; to beat. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Then I'll -whop yer when I get in. Dickens. 

Whop (whop), v.i. See Whap. 

H^OP ( whop ), n. A heavy blow; a sudden 
fall. [Colloq. or slang. ] 

Whopi^r (whop'6r), n. [It is customary to 
associate the idea of greatness or size with 
that of a blow, especially a heavy blow, 
probably because a blow impresses one 
deeply. Thus a striking likeness is an im- 
pressive likeness. Comp, whacker, thumper, 
swinging. 1. One who whops.— 2. Anything 
uncommonly large: applied particularly to 
a monstrous lie. T. Hughes. [Slang or 
colloq. ] 

Whopping (whop'ing), a. [See Whopper, 
and comp, thumping, thundering, and the 
like.] Very large; thumping; as, a whop- 
ping big trout. [Slang or colloq.] 
whore (h6r), n. [A. Sax. h6r-cwfi.ne, a whore- 
woman, a whore-quean, an adulteress, a 
whore; Icel. h6ra, a whore, an adulteress; 
hdrr, an adulterer; Dan. hore, D. hoer, G. 
hure, a whore; Goth, hors, an adulterer; 
probably from same root as L. earns, dear; 
Skr. kdrna, love. The w does not properly 
belong to the word, but has intruded as in 
whole.] 1. A woman who prostitutes her 
body for hire; a harlot; a courtezan; a pros- 
titute; a strumpet. 

Do not marry roe to a -whore. Shak. 


2. A woman of gross unchastity or lewdness; 
an adulteress or fornicatress. Shak. 

Whore (hOr). v.i. pret. & pp. whored; ppr. 
whoring. To have unlawful sexual commerce ; 
to practise lewdnoss. Shak. 

Whore (hor), v.t. To corrupt by lewd inter- 
course. ‘ Whored my mother.’ Shak. 

Have I -whored your wife? Congre-ve. 


Whoredom (hdr'dum), n. 1. Fornication ; 
practice of unlawful commerce with the 
other sex. It is applied to either sex, and 
toanvkindof illicit commerce.— 2. In Scrip. 
the desertion of the worship of the true 
God for the worship of idols ; idolatry. 

O &)hraim,thou conmiittcst -whoredenn, and Israel 
is denied : they will not frame their doings to turn 
unto their God. Hos. v. 

Whoremaster (hdr'mas-tdr), n. a . One who 
keeps or procures whores for others; a pimp; 
a procurer.— 2. One who practises lewdness, 
Shak. 

Whoremasterly (hdr'mas-t^r-li), a. Having 
the character m a whoremaster; libidinous. 
Shak. 

Whormnonger (hdr^mung-g6r), n. One who 
has to do with whores; a fornicator; a 
whoremaster; a lecher. Heb. xiil. 4. 

Whoreson (hOr'sun), n. A bastard: a word 
nearly obsolete, used generally in contempt, 
or in coarse familiarity, and without exact- 
ness of meaning. 

Well said; a merry -whoreson! Shak. 

Frog wa.s a sly whoreson, the reverse of John. 

A rbnthnot. 


Whoresont (hOr'sun), a. Bastard-like ; mean ; 
scurvy: used in contempt, dislike, or fa- 
miliarity, and applied to persons or things. 
‘ A whoreson cold, sir; a cough, sir.' Shak. 
‘ These same whoreson devils. ’ Shak. 
WhorlBh (hdr'ish), a. Addicted to unlawful 
sexual pleasures ; incontinent ; lewd ; un- 
chaste. Shak. 

Whorlshly (hdr'ish-li), adv. In a whorish or 
lewd manner. 

WhorlshneSB (hdr^ish-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being whorish; the character of a 
lewd woman. 

Whorl (whorl), n. [A form of whirl, which 
is also used in same sense. See Whirl. ] 
1. In hot. a ring of organs all on the same 
plane; a verticil. Every 
complete flower is exter- 
nally formed of two whorls 
of leaves, constituting the 
floral envelope or perianth; 
and internally of other two 
whorls of organs, constitut- 
ing the organs of fructifica- 
tion. The term whorl by 
itself is generally applied 
to an arrangement of more 
leaves than two around a Whorls, 
common centre, upon the 
same plane with each other. The woodcut 
shows two whorls of leaves on part of tlie 
stem of common goose-grass (Galium Apa- 
vine).— 2. A volution or turn of the spire of 
a univalve shell. 

See what a lovely shell . . . 

Made so fairly well. 

With delicate spire and -whorl. Tennyson. 

3. The fly of a spindle, generally made of 
wood, sometimes of hard stone. Spelled 
also jhworl. 

Whorled(whorld),a. Furnished with whorls; 
verticillate. 

Whorler (whoiT6r), n. A potter’s wheel. 
Simmonds. 

WBort (whortV n. The fruit of the whortle- 
berry or the shrub itself. 

Whortle (whor'tl), n. Same as Whortle- 
berry. 

He . , . got off and looked ahead of him from be- 
hind a tump of -whorties. R. D. Blacktnore. 

Whortlebemr ( whor'tl-be-ri ). n. [From 
A. Sax. wyrtil, a small shrub, dim. of wort, 
a wort. Skeat. See Wort.] The common 
name of several species of plants of the 
genus Vacciiiium, especially V. Myrtillus, 
and also of the fruit. See Vaccinium. 
WlLOSe (hbz), won. The possessive or geni- 
tive case of who or which: applied to persons 
or things ; as, the person whose merits are 
known; the garment whose colour is ad- 
mired. 

That forbidden tree, -whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 

Whosesoever (hbz-so-ev'er), pron. Of what- 
ever person: the possessive or genitive case 
oi whosoever. John xx. 23. 

'V^OSO (ho 'so), prmi. Whosoever; who- 
ever. 

Their love 

I^ies in their purses, and whoso empties tliem 
By .so much nils their hearts witli deadly hate. 

Shak. 

Whosoever (hO-so-ev'Or), pron. Whoever; 
whatever person; any person whatever that. 

Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely. Rev. xxii. 17. 

Whot,t WhOtt,t a. For //of. Spenser. 
Whummle ^hum'l), v.t. [See Whemmle, 
Whelm.] To whelm; to turn over; to turn 
upside-down. [Scotch.] 

Wnummle (whum'l), «. An overturning; 
an overthrow. [Scotch.] 

Nac doubt — it'# an awfu’ whummle— a.nd for ane 
that held his head sac high too. Sir W. Scott. 

Whur (^wh6r), v.i. pret. & pp. whurred; ppr. 
whurAng. [Same as Whir.] 1. To make a 
whining sound; to make a rough sound like 
one who pronounces the letter r with too 
much force ; to birr. —2. To growl or snarl 
like a dog. Halliwell. 

Whur (wh6r), n. 1. The sound of a body 
moving through the air with velocity. See 
Whir. — 2. t A driving or pressing forward 
in haste; hurry. Udall. 

Whurryt (wh6r'ri),i>.f. To move with haste; 
to whisk along quickly; to hurry. Vicars. 
Wlrart ( wh6rt), n. A whortleberry or bil- 
berry. See Whort. 

Why (whi), adv. [A. Sax. hwi, hwQ, the in- 
strumental case of hwd, who. Hoio Is a form 
of the same word.] 1. For what cause, rea- 
son, or purpose; wherefore: interrogatively. 

Turn ye, turn ye, . , . for why will ye die? 

Ezek. xxxiii. IT. 
if'hy speaks my father so ungemly? Shak. 


In such sentences as, 1 know not toAy. why 
is the indirect or dependent interrogative. 

I was dispatch'd for their defence and guard ; 
And listen why; for I will tell you now. MiUon. 

2. For which reason or cause ; for what or 
which: used relatively. 

My sword is drawn.— Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. Shak. 

No ground of enmity, 

Why he should mean me ill. MiUon. 

—Why «o,for what reason; wherefore. 'And 
why so, my lord?' Shak.— For why (A. Sax. 
for-hwt), because ; for. ‘ Trembled and 
shook; ^ why, he stamp’d and swore,’ 
Shak— Why is sometimes used substantive- 
ly 

I was puzzled again 

With the how, and the why, and the where, and the 
when. Goldsmith. 

Why (whi), interj. 1. Used emphatically or 
almost as an expletive to enliven the speech, 
especially when something new is perceived 
or comes into the mind. 

A Jew would have wept to have seen our parting ; 
why, my grandam, having no eyes, look you, wept 
herself blind at my parting. Shak. 

If her chill heart I cannot move. 

Why, I’ll enjoy the very love. Cowley. 

2. Used as a call or exclamation. 

Why, how now, Claudio! whence comes this re- 
straint? Shak. 

-Why, so, an expression of content or un- 
willing acquiescence. 

Why, sot go all which way it will. Shak. 

Why (whi), n. [Icel. kviga, a young cow. 
See Quey. ] A young heifer. [ Provincial 
English. ] 

Whydah-fllK^ (whi'da-flnsh), n. Same as 
Whidah-finch. 

Whyles (whllz), adv. Same as Whiles 
(which see). 

Why-nott (whi 'not), n. 1. A violent and 
peremptory proceeding. 

When the church 

Was taken with a ivhy-not in the lurch. Hudibras. 

2. Any sudden or unexpected event or turn; 
a dilemma. 

Now, dame Sally, I have you at a why-not, or I 
never had. Richardson. 

Wl' (wi), ;?ron. With. [Scotch.] 

Wick (wik), 71. (O. E. -ioeke, weike, A. Sax. 
weoca, a wick, D, wiek, a wick of a candle, 
a tent for a wound, L. G. weke, lint for a 
wound, 8w. veke, Dan. veege, a wick. The 
original meaning seems to have been some- 
thing soft or pliant, the word being allied 
to weak. Wicker is of kindred origin.] A 
number of threads of cotton or some spongy 
substance loosely twisted into a string, 
plaited or parallel, which by capillary action 
draws up the oil in lamps or the melted tal- 
low or wax in candles in small successive 
portions to be burned. 

Wick (wik), n. [Icel, vik, a creek, a har- 
bour, a bay.] 1. In Shetland, an open bay. 
Sir W. Scott— 2. In the game of ourling, a 
narrow port or passage in the rink or course 
flanked by the stones of those who have 
played before. 

Wick (wik), v.t. To strike a stone in an 
oblique direction: a tenn in curling. 

Wick, WiCh (wik, wich), n. A common 
element in place-names (as in Warwick, 
Berwick, Sandt^cA, GreenwacA), signifying 
dwelling, village, also hay or creek. In the 
sense of dwelling or village it seems to be 
borrowed from L. vicus, a village ; in sense 
of bay or creek from Icel. vik, a creek (whence 
viking). In many cases it is difficult to de- 
cide which is the origin. As an independent 
word wich is used in the salt-making dis- 
tricts of Cheshire as equivalent to a brine- 
pit, being in this sense from Icel. vik. 
Wicked (wik'ed), a. [From old wicke, 
wikke, wicked, by attaching the participial 
term. (comp, wretched), apparently from 
A. Sax. wicca, a wizard, wicce, a witch ; so 
that wicked = untched; a wikke man - a witch 
man. See Witch ] 1. Evil in principle or 
practice; deviating from the divine law; ad- 
dicted to vice; sinful; immoral; bad; wrong; 
iniquitous: a word of comprehensive signln- 
catfon, extending to everything that is con- 
trary to the moral law, and both to persons 
and actions ; as, a wicked man ; a wicked 
deed ; wicked ways ; wicked lives ; a wicked 
heart ; wicked designs; wicked works. ‘The 
wicked fire of lust; ‘ a wicked heinous fault; * 

' the wicked streets of B.ome;’ ' a wicked lie.’ 
Shak. 

O -wicked, wicked world I Shak. 

No roan was ever wicked without secret (jiscontent. 

Johnson. 

Ye know me then, that wicked one, who firoke 
The vast design and purpose of the Tettf^ysoH. 
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2. MlschleTous; prone or disposed to mis- 
chief, often good-natured mischief; roguish; 
as, a wicked urchin. 

Pen. looked uncommonly •wicked. Thackeray. 
8.t Cursed; baneful; pernicious. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen, 
Drop on you both. Shak. 

—The wicked, in Scrip, persons who live in 
sin; transgressors of the divine law; all who 
are unreconciled to God, unsanctified, or 
impenitent.— Wicked Bible. See under 
Biblb. — Crimitial, Sinful, Wicked, Immoral, 
Bevraved, See under Criminal. — Syn. 
Evil, bad, godless, sinful, immoral, iniqui- 
tous, criminal, unjust, unrighteous, irreli- 

g ious, profane, ungodly, vicious, nefarious, 
einous, flagitious. 

Wickedly (wik'ed-li), adv. In a wicked 
manner ; in a manner or with motives and 
designs contrary to the divine law; viciously; 
corruptly; immorally. 

All that do wickedly shall be stubble. Mai. iv. x. 

I have sinned, and I have done wickedly. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 17. 

WlOkedneSB (wik'ed-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being wicked ; depravity or corrup- 
tion of heart; evil disposition; sinfulness; 
as, the vnekednese of a man or of an action. 

2. Departure from the divine law; evil prac- 
tices; active immorality; vice; crime; sin. 

It is not good that children should know any wick- 
edness. Shak. 

There is a method in man's wickedness • 

It grows up by degrees. Beau. & FI. 

3. A wicked thing or act; one act of ini- 
quity. 

What wickedness is this that is done among you? 

Judg. XX. 12. 

I’ll never care what wickedness I do 
If this man come to good. Shak. 

Wlcken, Wicken-tree (wik'en, wik'en-tre), 
n. [Perhaps equivalent to witches’ tree, 
from A. Sax. wiccan, witches or wizards, 
pi. of wicce, a witch, tvicca, a wizard, from 
its power over witches, or from A. Sax. wice, 
the name of the rowan or other tree. ] The 
Pyrus Aucuparia (mountain-ash or rowan- 
tree). 

Wicker (wik'6r), a. [0. E. wikir, wiker, a pli- 
ant twig, a withe, from stem of weak; comp. 
Sw. wika, to plait, to fold, to bend; Dan.veyre, 
a pliant rod, a withy, voeger, a willow, G. 
wickel, a roll. See Weak, also Wick.] 
Made of plaited twigs or osiers ; also, cov- 
ered with wicker-work; as, txwicker basket; 
a wicker chair. 

A morose and lonely man, who consorted with no- 
body but himself and an old ivicker bottle which 
fitted into his large, deep, waistcoat-pocket. Dickens. 

Wicker (wik'6r), n. [See the adjective.] 

1. A small pliant twig ; an osier ; a withe. 

‘ Which hoops are knit as with vnekers.’ 
Wood.— 2. A piece of wicker-work; specifi- 
cally, a basket. ‘ A press of wicker. ’ Chap- 
man. 

A white wicker, overbrirara’d 
With April's tender younglings, K'eats. 

3. A twig or branch used as a mark; a wike. 
Wicker^ (wik'6rd), a. Made of or covered 
with wickers or twigs. Milton. 
Wicker-work (wik'6r-w6rk), n. A texture 
of twigs; basket-work. 

Wickei (wik'et), n. [0. Fr. wiket. Mod. Fr. 

f uichet, Walloon unchet, a wicket, from 
cel. vik, a bay, a creek, vikja, to turn, to 
bend, same word as A. Sax. wtcan, to give 
way. See Weak.] 1. A small gate or door- 
way, especially a small door or gate form- 
ing part of a larger one. 

The wicket, often open'd, knew the key. Dryden. 

2. A hole in a door through which to com- 
municate without opening the door, or 
through which to view what passes without. 

3. A small gate by which the chamber of 
canal locks is emptied ; also, a gate in the 
chute of a water-wheel to graduate the 
amount of water passing to the wheel.— 

4. In cricket, {a) the object at which the 
bowler aims, and before, but a little to the 
side of, which the batsman stands. It con- 
sists of three stumps, having two bails lying 
in grooves along their tops. See Crioket. 

The third Marylebone man walks away from the 
•wicket, and old Brookes sets up the middle stump 
again, and puts the bails on. T. Hughes. 

(b) The ground on which the wickets are set; 
as, play was begun with an excellent wicket. 
Wldket-i^te (wik'et-g&t), n. A small gate; 
a wicket. Bunyan; Tennytton: 
Wicket-keeper (wik'et-k6p-6r), n. in 
cricket, the player belonging to the side 
who are ' out,' who stands immediately 
behind the wicket to catch such balls as 
pass It. 


Wlddng (wik'ing), n. The material of 
which wicks are made ; especially, loosely 
braided cotton thread of which wicks are 
made. 

WlCkUinte. Widlfflte (wiklif-lt), n. A fol- 
lower of Wiokliffe, the English reformer; a 
Lollard. 

Wlcqpy (wik'o-pi), n. See Leather-wood. 
Wldify (wid'i), n. [Same as withy.} A 
rope ; more properly, one made of withs or 
willows; a halter; the gallows. [Scotch.] 
Wide (wid), a. [A. Sax. wtd, wide, broad, 
extensive; D. wijd, Icel. vidr, Sw. and Dan. 
vid, G. loeit, wide. Connections doubtful. ] 

1. Broad; having a great or considerable 
distance or extent between the sides: op- 
posed to narrow; as, wide cloth; a wide 
table ; a wide highway; a wide bed ; a wide 
hall or entry. In this use unde is distin- 
guished from long, which refers to the ex- 
tent or distance between the ends. 

IVide is the gate that leadeth to destruction. 

Mat. vii. 13. 

2. Broad ; having a great extent every way ; 
vast ; extensive ; as, a vnde plain ; the wide 
ocean. 

For nothing this wide universe I call 

Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art iny all. Shak. 

3. Fig. not narrow or limited ; comprehen- 
sive; enlarged; liberal. ‘Men of strongest 
head and ividest culture.’ Matt. Arnold.— 

4. Broad to a certain degree ; of a certain 
size or measure between the sides; aa, three 
feet wide. 

'Tis not so deep as a well, nor so ivide as a church 
door ; but ’tis enough. Shak. 

5. Failing to hit a mark ; deviating beside 
the right line or aim; hence, remote or 
distant from anything, as truth, propriety, 
or the like ; as, a vride ball in cricket ; this 
position is wide from the truth. ‘ Our wide 
expositors.’ Milton. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the under- 
standing of this place. Raleigh. 

6. t Far from what is pleasant or agreeable 
to desire. 

It would be ivide with the best of us if the eye of 
God should look backward to our former estate. 

Rp. Hall. 

Wide (wid), adv. 1. To a distance; far; 
as, his fame was spread ivide. — 2. So as 
to have a great space from one side to 
the other ; so as to form a great opening. 

‘ The graves all gaping wide. ’ Skak.—Z. Far 
from the mark or from the purpose; so as to 
deviate much from a point; so as to miss 
the aim; astray; as, the bullet flew vride of 
the mark. ‘He shoote ivide on the bow 
hand.’ Spenser. 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives: in r^e strikes ivide: 

But with the whilf and wind ofnis fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Shak. 

4. With great extent; widely: used chiefly 
in composition; as, wurfe- skirted meads; 

waving swords; wide - wasting pes- 
tilence ; wide-spreading evil. 

Wide (wid), n. 1. Wideness; breadth; ex- 
tent. [Rare.] 

Emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss. Tennyson. 

2. In cricket, a ball that goes wide of the 
wicket, and which counts one against the 
side that is bowling. 

Wide-awake (wid'a-wak), a. On the 
alert; ready prepared; keen; sharp; know- 
ing. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Your aunt is a woman who is uncommon wide- 
aivake, I can tell you. Thackeray. 

Wide-awake (wid'a-wak), n. [So called 
because worn greatly by smart sporting 
men.] A species of soft felt hat with a 
broad brim turned up all round. 

I take my wide-awake from the peg. Thackeray. 

He (the knight) . has found a wide-awake 
cooler than an iron kettle. Kingsley. 

Wide -chapped (wid' chopt), n. Having a 
wide mouth. ‘The wide -tapped rascal.’ 
Shak. 

Wlde-gauffe (wid'gaj ), n. Same as Broad 
Gauge. See under Broad. 

Widw (widli), adv. 1. In a wide manner 
or degree; with great extent each way; as, 
the gospel was widely disseminated by the 
apostles.— 2. Very much; to a great distance 
or degree; far. 

The subject of Milton, in some points, resembled 
that of Dante ; but he has treated it in a widely dif- 
ferent manner. Macaulay. 

Wlde-znOttthed (wId'mouTHd). a. Having 
a wide mouth. ‘The little widC'mouthed 
heads upon the spout.’ Tennyson. 

Widen (wl'dn), v.t. 1. To make wide or 


wider; to extend in breadth; as, to widvn a 
field ; to widen a breach. 

The thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of 
the suns. Tennyson. 

2. To throw open. 

So, now the gates are ope ; . . . 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them. 

Not for the fliers. Shak. 

Widen (wi'dn), v.i. To grow wide or wider; 
to enlarge; to extend Itself. ‘And amhes 
•widen, and long aisles extend.’ Pope. 

Wideness (widmes), n. 1 . The state 01 qua- 
lity of being wide; breadth; width; great 
extent between the sides; as, the •wideness 
of a room.— 2. Laive extent in all directions; 
as, the wideness of the sea or ocean. 

Wide-skirted ( Wid'skert-ed), a. Having wide 
borders; extensive. 

With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shak. 

Wide-spread (wid'spred), a. Spread to a 
great distance; extending far and wide. 

To stand upon such elevated ground as to he en- 
abled to take a larger view of the wide-spread and 
infinitely diversified constitution of men and affairs 
in a large society. Brougham. 

Wide -stretched (wid'streoht), a. Large; 
extensive. ‘ Wide-stretched honours.' Shak. 

Wide-YYhere,t adv. Widely; far and near. 
Chaucer. 

Widgeon (wij'on^, n. [Comp, the French 
vigeon, vin^eon, gingeon, names of ducks, the 
origin of the word being doubtful.] 1. A spe- 
cies of natatorial bird allied to the Anatidse 
or ducks; the Mareca penelope. The widgeons 
are migratory birds which breed occasionally 
in the most northern parts of Scotland, but 
the ordinary breeding place is in more north- 
ern regions, which they quit on the approach 



Comnmn Widgeon [Mareca penelope). 

of winter, and journey southward. They are 
very numerous iu the British islands during 
the winter, whei^e they spread themselves 
along the shores and over the mai-shes and 
lakes. They feed on aquatic plants, and on 
ass like the geese. They have always been 
request for the table. The American wid- 
geon is the Mareca americana. It is most 
abundant in Carolina, and is often called 
bald’pate, from the white on the top of the 
head —2. From the widgeon being supposed 
to he a foolish bird, applied formerly to a 
fool. Compare goose, gudgeon. 

The apmstles of this false religion, 

Like Mahomet’s, were ass and widgeon. 

nudibras. 

Widow (wid'6), n. [A. Sax. weoduwe, wid- 
uwe, wuduwe, a widow; D. weduive, L.G. 
wedewe, G. wittwe, O.H.G. wituwa, Goth. 
viduvo. Cog. Bulg.tudova, vdova. Bus. vdovd, 
L. vidua, from viduus, deprived (see Void); 
Skr. vidhavd, a widow.] A woman who has 
lost her husband by death, and who re- 
mains still unmarried. 

Widow in old English was both -masculine and 
feminine. The word was afterwards limited in ap- 
ication to women, because the position of a widow 
so often of a distressing character; and when it 
became necessary to distinguish a man who had lost 
his wife by a single word, the masculine suffix was 
aulded to the recognised feminine widow. 

E. A da f ns. 

Used adjectively. 

How may we content 

This lady? Shak 

Who has the paternal power whilst the ividow 
queen is with child ? Locke. 

—Widow heivitched, a woman separated 
from her husband; a grass-widow (which 
see). 

They should see you divorced from your husband 
— a widow, nay. to live (a widow bewitched) Worse 
than a widow; for widows may marry again. Bailey. 

—Widow*8 chamber, the apparel and furni- 
ture of the bed-chamber of the widow of a 


oh, ehtdni dh, Sc. locA; g, go; i, job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sin^f; th, tAen; th, <Aln; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh. axure.— See KEY. 
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London freeman, to which she was formerly 
entitled. -—Widow'g man. See extract. 

IVid^'s men tire imaginary SAilorf, borne on the 
books, and receiviiig pay ana prize money, which is 
appropriated to Greenwich Hospital. Marryat. 

Widow (wid'fl), e.t. 1. To reduce to the 
condition of a widow; to bereave of a hus- 
band or mate: rarely used except in the 
participle. 

In this city, he 

Hath vndcw'd and unchilded many a one. Shak. 

2. To endow with a widow’s right. [Eare.] 

For his possessions. 

Although by confiscation tliey are ours, 

We do instate and widoiv you withal 
To buy you a better husband. Shak. 

8. To strip of anything good. ‘ The widofw'd 
isle in mourning.’ I>ryden. 

Trees of their shrivel'd fruits 

Are rvidow'd. y. Philips. 

4.f To survive as the widow of; to be widow 
to. 

Let me be married to three kings in a forenoon 
and widow them all. Shak. 

Widow-bench (wld'd-bensh), n. That share 
which a widow is allowed of her husband’s 
estate, besides her jointure. Wharton. 
Widow-bird (wid'6-b6rd), n. The whidah- 
flnch (which see). 

Wklower (wid^d-Cr), n. A man who has lost 
his wife by death. ‘ Our vndower’s second 
marriage^ay.’ Shak. See extract under 
Widow. 

Widowerhood (Wid'6-6r-hud), n. The state 
of a wridower. 

Widowhood (wid'd-hud), n. 1. The state of 
a man whose wife is dead, or of a woman 
whose husband is dead, and who has not 
married again : generally applied to the 
state or condition of being a widow: used 
figuratively in quotation. 

Mother and dai^hter, you behold them both in 
their ttiiif<nt/A<»<«f—Torcello and Venice. Ruskin. 

2.t Estate settled on a widow. 

For that dowry. I’ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survives me. 

In ail my lands. Shak. 

WldOW-hnnter (wid'd-hunt-6r), n. One who 
seeks or courts widows for a jointure or for- 
tune. Addiston. 

Wldowly (wid'6-li). adv. Like a widow; be- 
coming a widow. [Rare.] 

Widow-maker (wid'o-mak-dr), n. One who 
makes widows by bereaving them of their 
husbands. Shak. 

Widow-wall (wid'6-wal), n. Cneorum trU 
eoccum. a hardy shrub with procumbent 
stems, lauce-shaped evergreen leaves, and 
clusters of pink sweet-scented flowers. 
Width (width), n. [From wide; comp. 
breadth, length.] Breadth; wideness; the 
extent of a thing from side to side; as, the 
width ol cloth; the wuith of a door. ‘The 
vjidth of many a gaping wound.’ Drayton. 

TJie two remained 

A{>art by all the chamber's width. Tennyson. 

Wldaal t (wid'fi-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
a widow; vidual. Bale. 

Wiel (wel), n. [O.E. wele, weel, A. Sax. woel, 
O. \). wael, a whirlpool.] A small whirlpool; 
an eddy. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Wield (weld), v.t. [O.E. welden, pret. toeld- 
ed, welte, A. Sax. (geyweldan, (geywyldan, 
from loealdan, pret. weold; IceL valda, to 
wield ; O.H.G. waltan, G. walten, to rule, 
manage; Goth, valdan, to govern. Probably 
from same root as L. valeo, to be strong. 
See Valid.] l. To use with full command 
or power, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder; to hold aloft or swing freely with 
the arm; as, to vrield a sword. ‘ To wield 
a sceptre. ’ Shak. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming steed. 

Milton. 

2. To handle; to use or employ with the 
hand: often with a touch of humour. 

Base Hungarian wight, wilt thou the spigot wield f 
Shak. 

8. To have the management or employment 
of ; to manage; to employ. 

Her new-born power was wielded at the first by 
unprincipled and ambitious men. De Quincey. 

4. To sway; to influence. 

Thence to the famous orators repair. 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
iVielded at will that fierce democratic, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece. 

Milt Oft. 

—To wield the sceptre, to govern with su- 
preme command. 

wieldAble (w61d^a-bl), a. Capable of being 
wielded. 

K^aldanoet (wSld'ans), n. The actor power 
of wielding. Bp. Bail. 


Wlelder (wfild'*rX n. One who wields, em- 
ploys, or manages. Milman. 
mektsomet (wdld'sum), a. Capable of 
being easily managed or wielded. Fabyan. 
Wleldyfwfild'lka. [O.E. weldy, from welde, 
to wield.] Capable of being wielded; man- 
ageable; wieldable. Johnson. 

Wler (wer), n. Same as Wear. 

Wieryt (wi'ri), a. Wiry. *Wiery gold.’ 
Peacham. 

Wlexy,t a. [A. Sax. wcer, a pool, a fishpond.} 
Wet; moist; marshy. 

Wife (wif), n. pi. Wives (wivs). [ A . Sax. w^, 
a woman, a wife (neut., pi. wif); D. wi^, 
Icel. vif, Dan. piv, O. weib, ^woman. The 
root meaning is donbtful; often connected 
with toeave. This word gives the first syl- 
lable of woman. See Woman. ] 1. Oririnally, 
a woman of mature age that is or might be 
married, and in common language often still 
so applied, especially in Scotland. In lit- 
erature used now only in compound words, 
generally designing a woman of low employ- 
ment; as. Blewife, Hah -wife.— 2. The law- 
ful consort of a man; a woman who is united 
to a man in the lawful bonds of wedlock: 
the correlative of husband. ‘ The husband 
of one wife.* 1 Tim. iii 2. 

He that hath wife and children hath given host- 
ages to fortune ; for they arc impediments to great 
enterprises either of virtue or mischief. Bacon. 

A good wi/e is heaven’s last best gift to man, his 
angel and minister of graces innumerable, hi.s gem 
of many virtues, his casket of Jewels, yer. Taylor. 

Wlfe-caxle (wirktlrl), n. a man who busies 
himself about household alfaii'S or woman’s 
work. [Scotch.] 

Wifehood (wif’hpd). n. State and character 
of a wife. ‘ The stately flower of female for- 
titude, of perfect wifehood. ’ Tennyson. 
Wifeless (wiries), a. Without a wife; un- 
married. Tennyson. 

Wifelike (wif'lik), a. Resembling or per- 
taining to a wife or woman. ‘ W^elike go- 
vernment.’ Shak. ‘ Wifelike, her hand in 
one of his.’ Tennyson. 

Wifely (wifli), a. Like a wife; becoming a 
wife, ‘With all the tenderness of wifely 
love.' Dryden. 

Wife-ridden (wifrid-n), a. Unduly influ- 
enced by a wife; ruled or tyrannized over 
by a wife; henpecked. 

Listen not to those sages who advise you always 
to scorn the counsel of a woman, and if you comply 
with her requests pronounce you ivife-ridden. 

Mrs. Piozzi. 

Wig (wig), n. [An abbrev. of periwig. ] An 



Wigs are usually made to imitate the na- 
tural hair, but formally curled wigs are 
worn professionally by judges and lawyers 
in Britain, and they appear sometimes in 
the livery of servants. Wigs are also much 
used on the stage. 

Wig, Witt (wig),n. [D. wegge. a kind of cake 
or loaf; Gr. week, voecke, a roll of bread; per- 
haps ori^nally of a icsdgie shape.] A sort of 
cake. *Wiggs and ale.’ Pepys. [Obsolete 
or local.] 

Wigan (wig'an), n. [Probably from the town 
of in Lancashire. ] A stiff, open can- 
vas-like fabric, used for stiffening and nro- 
tec ting the lower inside surface of slorts, 
(fee. 

Wig-block (wig1[>lok), n. A block or shaped 
piece of wood for fitting a wig in. 

Wigeon (wij'on). Same as Widgeon. 

Wigged (wigd), a. Having the head covered 
with a wig. 

Wiggery ( wig'6r-i ), n. 1. The work of a 
wigmaker; false hair. 

She was a ghastly thing to look at, as well from 
the quantity as from the nature of the wigoyries that 
she wore. Troltop*. 


2. Excess of formality; red-tapism. ‘Such 
mountains of wiggeries and follies.’ Car- 
lyle. 

Wigging (wigging), n. A rating; a scolding; 
a rebuke, especially in public. 


If the head of a firm calls a clerk into the parlour, 
and rebuke.shini, it is an earwigging; if done before 
the other clerks, it is a wigging. Slang Diet. 


Wiggle (wig^), V. t. and i. To wriggle. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Wlgher,! w.i. To neigh; to whinny. Beau. 
drFl. [Rare.] 

Wight (wit), n. [A. Sax. wiht, wuht, a crea- 
ture of any kind, an individual, a thing; D. 
loicht, a baby; G. wicht, creature, wretch, 
fellow; Goth, vaihts, fern., vaiht, neut. a 
thing, a whit; Icel. vaettr, a wight; Dan. 
voette, an elf; originally perhaps meaning a 
moving creature, and allied to wag, weigh. 
Whit is this word in a slightly different 
form, and it is also contained in aught, 
naught, or nought] 1. A human being; a 
person, either male or female. ‘The uriyht 
of all the world who lov’d tliee best.’ Dry- 
den. [Obsolete, though still sometimes used 
in humour or irony, or as an archaism.] 

She was a ivight if ever such wight were — 

To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. Shak. 
These sprightly gallants loved a lass, call'd Lirope 
the bright. 

In the whole world there scarcely was .so delicate a 
wight. Drayton. 

Whilomc in Albion’s isle there dwelt a youth 
Who nc in virtue’s ways did take delight; 

But spent his days in riot most uncouth. 

And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of night. 

Ah me! in sooth he was a shameless wight. 

Byron. 

2. t A preternatural or supeiTiatural being ; 
an unearthly creature. Chaucer. 

The poet Homer speaketh of no garlands and 
chaplets but due to the celestial and heavenly wights. 

Holland. 

8.t A moment; an instant. Chaucer. 
Wightt (wit), a. [Teel, vigr, neut. war- 
like, fit for war; Sw. vig, agile, nimble; the 
lit. meaning is seen from Icel. via, A. Sax. 
wig, war, a fight; Icel. vega, to fight.] Hav- 
ing warlike prowess; strong and active; agile; 
nimble. [Now only poetical.] 

He was so nimble and so wight 
From bough to bough he leaped light. Spenser. 
Thirty steeds both fleet and wtght 
Stood saddled in stable day .and night. 

Sir ff '. Scott 



I, Time of lames I. a. Time of Charles I. 

I. 4, 5, Restoration ; Charles II. 6, 7. Time of lames 

II. and Anne. 8,9, Time of William and Mary. 
JO, Campaign Wig, x6^ si, Raniilie Wig, 1736. 
12, Bob Wig, 1742. 13. 14. The Maccaronies* WTg, *772, 
15, 16, Wigs of 1774-80. 17, 18, Wigs of 1785-95. 

artificial covering of hair for the head, used 
generally to conceal baldness, but formerly 
worn as a fashionable means of decoration. 


Wight,! n. A weight. Chaucer. 

Wl^tlyt (wit'li), adv. 1. Swiftly; nimbly; 
quickly. 

For day that was is wightly past. Spenser, 


2. Stoutly; with strength or power. 
WlgleSB (wig^le^, a. Without a wig; wear- 
ing no wig. ‘ Wigless judges.’ W. B. Bus- 
sell. 


Wigmaker (Wig'm&k-er), n. One who makes 
wigs. 

Wi^eve (wlg'rfiv), n. [A. Sax. wic-gerifa— 
wlc, a dwelling, a village, and gerifa, a 
reeve. See Grieve, j A hamlet bailiff or 
ateward. 

Wig-tree (wig^trd),n. Venetian sumac (Bhus 
cmnus), tne wood of which is used as a yel- 
low dye. 

Wigwam (wig'wam), n. [Knisteneaux In- 
dian wigwaum, Algonquin wwuiaum.] An 
Indian cabin or hut, so called in North 
America. These huts are generally of a 
conical shape, formed of bark or mats laid 


F&te, fkr, fat, fell; mb, met, hAr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll: oil, pound; U, So. abune; f, So. tey. 
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over stfUces pUmted In the ground and con- 
verging at top, where i» an opening for the 
escape of the smoke. 



Wijfwams of North American Indians. 


Wig-weaver (wig'w§v-6r), n. One who 
manufactures wigs; awigmaker. Covoper. 
Wike (wik), n. [Short form of wicker.] A 
temporary mark, as with a twig or tree- 
branchlet, used to divide swaths to be mown 
incommon8,«fec. [Provincial English.] Called 
also Wicker. 

Wlket (wik),n. [See Wick.] A home; adwell- 
ing. Halliwell. 

Wike^t n, A week. Chaucer. 

Wlkke^t a. Wicked. Chaucer. 

Wild (wild), a. [A. Sax. wild, wild, not tame, 
savage ; Sc. will, wild, also bewildered, 
astray (as ‘to gang tuUl,’ to lose one’s way); 
Icel villr, wild, astray, bewildered; Dan. 
and Sw. vild, D. ttrild, G. urild, Goth. vUtheie, 
wild. No doubt of same origin as will, an 
animal that is wild also wandering at its 
will. See Will.] l. Living in a state of 
nature; inhabiting the forest or open held; 
roving; wandering; not tame; not domestic; 
as, a wild boar; a toUd ox; a wild cat; a wild 
bee. ‘ When wild in woods the noble sav- 
age ran.’ Dryden.~2. Savage; uncivilized; 
ungoverned; unrefined; ferocious; sanguin- 
ary^; used of persons or practices. ‘The 
wildest savagery. ’ Shak. 

None there make stay 

But savage beasts, or men as wild as they. H'alUr. 

3. Growing or produced without culture; 
produced by unassisted nature . or by wild 
animals; native; not cultivated; as, wild 
parsnep; viild cherry; wild honey. ‘Make 
a wild tree a garden tree.’ Bacon. 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' strew'd his 
grave. Shak. 

4. Desert; not inhabited; uncultivated; hav- 
ing a certain gloomy grandeur; as, a wild 
forest. 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome. 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride Shak. 

Along thy wild and willow’d shore. Sir IV. Scott. 

6. Turbulent; tempestuous; stormy; furious; 
violently agitated : used in both a physical 
and moral sense ; as, the wild winds. ‘ The 
times are wild. ’ Shak. ‘ A fiery dawning wild 
with wind.’ Tennyson. 

I.et this same be presently perform'd 
Even while men's minds are wild. Shak. 
Mixt together in so wild a tumult, 

That the whole man is quite disfigured in him. 

Addison. 

6. Violent ; unr^ulated ; inordinate ; pas- 
sionate; as, a wild outbreak of rage. ‘ Wild 
grief.’ Shak. 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be 
wild. Tennyson. 

7. Loose or disorderly in conduct; going 
beyond due bounds; ungovemed: some- 
times in a bad sense, but often used as a 
term of very slight reproach, in the sense of 
light; giddy; wanton; frolicsome; wayward. 

He kept company with the wild prince and Poins. 

Shak. 

Besides, thou art a beau. What's that, my child? 

A fop well dress'd, extravagant and 7vild. Drydcfi. 
1 have been wild and wayward, but you'll forgive 
me now. Tennyson. 

a Reckless; incautious; rash; inconsiderate; 
not in accordance with reason or prudence; 
as, a wild adventure. ‘ A ufild speculative 
project. ’ Swift. 

A wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath'd waters. Shak, 

9. Wanting order and regularity, or quiet 
and composure in any manner; extrava- 
gant; irregular; fantastic; eccentric. ‘ Wild 
m their attire.’ Shak. ‘ Wild work in hea- 
ven.* Jfifton. —10. Indicating strong emo- 


tion or excitement; excited; roused; bewil- 
dered; distracted; as, a tuUd look. ‘ Wild 
and whirling words.’ Shak. 

fViid amazement hurries up and down 

The Uttlc number of your doubtful friends. Shak. 

11. Anxiously eager; ardent to pursue, per- 
form, or obtain. 

And there. 

All wild to found an university 
For maidens, on the spur she fled. Tennyson. 
Used adverbially. 

If I chance to talk a little 7oild, foigive me ; 

1 had it from my father. Shak. 

Wild forms the first part of a number of 
compounds (see below), many of which,how- 
ever, are often printed as separate words. — 
Wild hunt, a legend, spread in one form or 
another over all German lands, and found 
also in France and Spain, of a wild hunts- 
man, who with a phantom host goes career- 
ing over woods, fields, and villages during 
the night, accompanied with the shouts of 
huntsmen and the baying of hounds.— To 
run vrild, (a) to grow wild or savage; to take 
to vicious courses or a loose way of living. 

She has had two sons, of whom the younger ran 
wild, and went for a soldier. Dickens. 

(b) To escape from cultivation and grow in 
a wild state.— .4 wild shot, a random or 
chance shot. 

The aunt, touched in the soft place in her heart 
through her ruffled feathers, was brought down by a 
7oild shot, when considered quite out of distance. 

George Eliot. 

Wild (wild), n. 1. A desert; an uninhabited 
and uncultivated tract or region; a forest 
or sandy desert ; as, the wilds of America ; 
the wilds of Africa; the sandy wilds of 
Arabia. ‘The vasty wB^ of wide Arabia.' 
Shak. 

Then I-ibya first, of all her moisture drain’d 

Became a barren waste, a wild of sand. Addison. 

2.i Same as Weald. ‘A franklin in the wild 
of Kent.’ Shak. 

Wild-basil (wlld'baz-il), n. A British peren- 
nial labiate plant, the Calamintha Clinopo- 
diurn or Clinopodiurn vulgare. It has large 
purple flowers in crowded whorls, with an 
aromatic smell, and grows on hills and dry 
bushy places. 

Wlldbeast (wlld'bgst), n. An untamed or 
savage animal. ‘The blind wildbeast of 
force.’ Tennyson. 

Wild-boar (wild'bor), n. An animal of the 
hog kind, the Sus scrofa, from which the 
domesticated swine are descended. See 
Boar. 

Wild-bom (wild'bom), o. Bom in a wild 
state. 

WUd-braln (wild'bran), n. A giddy, vola- 
tile, heedless person; a harebrain. T. Mid- 
dleton. 

Wild-buglOSS (wild'bu-glos), n. A plant, 
Lycopsis arvensis. 

wild-cat (wild'kat), n. A ferocious animal 
of tile genus Felis, the F. eatus. See CAT. 

Wild-cbamomlle (wild'kam-o-mil), n. A 
British plant, Matricaria Chamomilla. See 
Matricaria. 

Wild-cherry (wlld’che-ri), n. An American 
tree of the genus Cerasus, the C. virginiana. 
It bears a small astringent fruit resembling 
a cherry, and the wood is much used for 
cabinet-work, being of a light red colour and 
compact texture. 

Wild-cucumber (Wild'ku-kum-b6r), n. A 
plant, Momordica elaterium, 

Wild-dUOk (wild'duk), n. An aquatic fowl 
of the genus Anas, XXioA.Boschas, otherwise 



Wild-duck (Anas Boschas). 


called the Mallard, and found wild in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America. It is the stock of 
the common domestic duck. See Duck. 

Wilde -beest (w§l'da-bast), n. [D., wild 
beast ] The South African name for the 
mu. 

Wilder (wil'ddr), v.t. [Shortened form of 
bewilder. ] To cause to lose the way or 
track ; to puzzle with mazes or difficulties ; 


to bewilder. ‘ Long lost and wUder^d in the 
maze of fate.’ Pope. 

* Alas ! ’ said she, * this ghastly ride— 

Dear lady ! it hath wudertd you ! ' Coleridge. 

Wilderedly(wil'd6rd-ll), adv. In awildered 
manner; bewllderedly; wildly; incoherently. 

It is but in thy passion and thy heat 

Thou speak’st so wilderedly. Sir H. Taylor. 

WUderment (Wll'd6r-ment), n. Bewilder- 
ment; confusion. ‘ This tvilaerment of wreck 
and death.’ T. Moore. [Poetical.] 

In wilderment of gazing I looked up, and I looked 
down. E, B. Brorumiug. 

Wilderness (wil'dSr-nes). n. [Formed with 
suffix from older wxldeme, a wilderness 
or forest tract, from A. Sax. wilder, a wild 
animal, from wiZd, wild; comp. D. wUdemis, 
Dan. vildnia, G. wUdniss, wilderness.] 1. A 
desert; a tract of land or region uncultivated 
and uninhabited by human beings, whether 
a forest or a wide barren plain. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade. Milton. 

2. A wild; a waste of any nature. ‘ Enviioned 
with a wilderness of sea.' Shak. 

The wat’ry wilderness yields no supply. IVatter, 

3. A portion of a garden set apart for things 
to grow in unchecked luxuriance. —4. t A 
scene of disorder. ‘ A wilderness of sweets. ' 
Milton. 

Rome is but a wilderness of tigers. Shak. 

5.t Wildness; confusion. 

The paths and bower doubt not but our Joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with case. Milton. 

Wildfire (wild'fir), n. 1. A composition of 
inflammable materials readily catching fire 
and hard to be extinguished; Greek-fire. 

Brimstone, pitch, 7oildfire. burn easily, and are 
hard to quenen. Bacon. 

2. A kind of lightning unaccompanied by 
thunder.— 8. A name tor erysipelas; also a 
nam£ for lichen circumscriptus, an eruptive 
disease, consisting of clusters or patches of 
papulee. — 4. A name given to a disease of 
sheep, attended with inflammation of the 
akhi.—Wild-fire rash, in pathol. a species of 
gum-rash, in which the pimples are in clus- 
ters or patches, generally flying from part 
to part. 

Wild-fowl (wild'foul), n, A name given to 
birds of various species which are pursued 
as game, but ordinarily restricted to birds 
belonging to the orders Grallatores and 
Natatores; water-fowl. 

Wild-gerxnander (wild-j6r-man'd6r), n. A 
plant, Teucrium Scorodonia. 

Wild-goose (wild'gds), n. A water-fowl of 
the genus Anser, the A. ferns, a bird of 
passage, and the stock of the domestic 
goose. The wild-goose, known also as the 
Oray-lag, was formerly abundant in the 
fenny parts of England, and resided there 
all the year, but it is now only known as a 
winter visitant to the British Isles. It is 
the largest of the species found in Britain. 
The term wild-goose is also promiscuously 
applied to several species of the goose-kind 
found wild in Britain, as A. palustris, A. 
segeturn, and A. brachyrhynchus. The wild- 
goose of North America, also mi|pratory, is 
a distinct species, 4;he A. Cygnopsis or cana- 
densis. — WUd-goQse chase, the pursuit of 
anything in ignorance of the direction it 
will take; hence, a foolish pursuit or enter- 
prise. According to Dyce a wild-goose chase 
was a kind of horse race, where two horses 
were started together, and whichever rider 
could get the lead the other was obliged to- 
follow him over whatever ground the fore- 
most jockey chose to go. 

WildC^ye (wild'gr&v), n. [G. wUdgraf, 
from wild, game, wild animfds, and graf, 
commonly a title equivalent to count.] A 
head forest-keeper in Germany in former 
times; an official having the superintendence 
of the game in a forest: different from a 
waldgrave or woodreeve. Sir W. Scott. 
WUd-noney (wildliun-i), n. Honey that is 
made by wud bees or bees not kept by man. 
Wilding (wlld'ing), a. Wild; not culUyated 
or domesticated. ‘Was gay with wilding' 
flowers.' Tennyson. [Poetical] 

The Wilding kid s)}orts merrily. y. Bailiie. 

Wilding (wild'lng), n. A plant that is wild 
or that grows without cultivation, as a crab- 
apple tree. ‘A kind of crab tree also or 
uMding.' Holland. ‘Where the ruddy tt>£W- 
ingsgrew.' Dryden. 

The fruit, however, of the plant (a lemon) at Cro»- 
cello is small, of little juice, and bad quality; I pre- 
sume it to be a wildinx’^. Landor, 
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Wildish (wnd^lahX a. Somewhat wild. *A 
wildish destiny/ Wordsworth. 

He is a little wiidish, they say. Richardson. 

WUd-land (wildland), n. Land not culti- 
vated or in a state that renders it unfit for 
oultivation; land lying waste or unoccupied. 

Wlld-Uohen (wildll-ken or wild'lich-en). n. 
Lichen agrius, an eruptive disease, in which 
the papules are distributed in clusters or 
large natohes of a vivid red colour. 

Wlld-UquOTloe (wlld'lik-^r-isX « A plant, 
the Abrtu vreoatorius. See Abrus. 

^^dly (wud'li), adv. In a wild state or 
manner: (a) without cultivation. 

That which grows wildly of itself is worth nothing. 

Dr. H. More. 

(&)J!n a rough, rude, or uncultivated fashion. 

^ Wildly overgrown with hair. ' Shak. 
(c) Without tameness ; with fierceness; sav- 
agely; as, to rage wildly, (d) With disorder; 
vdth perturbation or distraction; with a 
fierce or roving look; as, to start wildly from 
one’s seat; to stare wildly. 

She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace. 

Ska/i. 

(«) Without attention; heedlessly; incon- 
siderately; foolishly. ‘ I prattle something 
too wildly . ’ Shak. (f) Capriciously ; irra- 
tionally; extravagantly; irregularly. 


WUe (wll), n. [A. Sax. wtle, toil, wile; loel 
vU, vml, artifice, craft, trick; connections 
doubtful. Quile is the same word, but has 
come to us directly from the French. See 
Guile.] A trick or stratagem practised for 
insnariug or deception; a sly, insidious arti- 
fice. 

Put on the whole armour of God that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 

Enh. vl. IX. 

My sentence is for open war ; of wiles. 

More unexpert, 1 boast not ; them let those 
Contrive who need. Milton. 

WUe (wil), V. t. pret. <fc pp. wiled; ppr. wiling. 
1. 1 To deceive ; to beguile ; to impose on. 
Spenser. —2. To draw or turn away, as by 
diverting the mind. ‘To wile the length 
from languorous hours, and draw the sting 
from pain.' Tennyson. —Z. To cajole; to 
wheedle. [Scotch.] 

WUefol (wn'ful), a. Full of wiles; wily; 
tricky. 

At Merlin’s feet t\ie wiU/Ul Vivien lay. Tennyson. 

WUftll (wilTul), a 1. Governed by the will 
without yielding to reason; not to be moved 
from one's notions, inclinations, purposes, or 
the like, by counsel, advice, commands, in- 
structions, <fec. ; obstinate; stubborn; refrac- 
tory; wayward; inflexible; as, a wilSnl man; 
a wQ^l horse. 


Who is there so wildly sceptical as to question 
whether the sun will rise in the eastt IVilkins. 
She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 
The sign of all our labours done by day. 

Dry den. 

WUd-mare (wild 'mar), n. An untamed 
mare. — To ride the wild-rnare, to play at 
see-saw. 'Riden the wild-mare with the 
boys. ’ Shak. 

Wildness (wild'nes), n. 1. 'The state of being 
wild: (a) the state of being untamed, (h) A 
rough uncultivated state; state of being 
waste; as, the wildness of a forest or heath, 
(c) Unchecked or disorderly growth, as of a 
plant. Dryden. (d) Irregularity of manners; 
licentiousness. ‘The wildness of his youth. ’ 
Shak. (e) Savageness; brutality; fierceness. 
‘Wilder to him than tigers in their wiUiness. ’ 
Shak. (/) A want of sober judgment or 
discretion. 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear. 

But all be buried in his gravity. Shai. 

(g) Alienation of mind; distraction; mad- 
ness. 

Ophelia. 1 wish 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet^ wildness. Shak. 

(h) The quality of being undisciplined, or 
not subjected to method or rules. 

Is there any danger that this discipline will tame 
too much the fiery spirit, the enchanting wildness, 
and magnificent irregularity of the orator's genius? 

I Dirt. 

2. A wild action. Seeker. 

WUd-oat (wild'6t), n. 1. A British plant of 
the genus Avena, the A. fatua, a common 
weed in clay soils. — 2. A species of grass, 
the Arrhenatherumavenaceum, which often 
forms a considerable portion of good mea- 
dows and pastures ; oat-grass. - - Wild oats. 
See under Oat. 

WUd-rlce ( wlld'ri 8), n. The Zizania aquatica, 
a large kind of grass which grows in shallow 
water or miry situations in many parts of 
North America. It yields a palataole and 
nutritious food. Called also Canada Rice. 
Wild-rosemary (wiid'r6z-ma-ri),n. A plant, 
the Andromeda poli/olia. 

Wilds (wndz), n. [Comp, tvield.] In agri. 
the part of a plough by which it is drawn. 
[Provincial.] 

Wlld-servlce-tree (wild's6r-vi8-tr6). n. A 
British tree, Pyrus torminalis. See Ser- 
VICK-TRKE. 

Wild-succory (wild-suk'ko-ri), ?». A British 
^ant, Cichorium Intyhus. See SUCCORY. 
WUd-SWan (wlld'swon), n. The Cygnus 
fetus (less commonly Cy^us rnusieus), an 
aquatic bird, called also the Whistling-stoan 
and Hooper. This noble bird appears in 
winter in the northern parts of Europe and 
Aria, and resides in summer within the arctic 
circles. (See Swan.) ‘Made the toUd-siwan 
pause in her cloud.' Tennyson. 
tnld-taniy (wild'tan-zi), n. A plant, Poten- 
tilla anservna. See Potentilla, 
Wild-thyme (wlld'tim), n. A plant, TAymiw 
SerpyUum. See Thyme. 

I know a bank whereon the wild-thyme grows. 

Shak. 

Wild-yine (wnd'vin), n. A plant, the Vilis 
Labrusca. See VITIS. 

Wild-wood (wlld'wudX a Belonging to 
wild, uncultivated, or unfrequented woods. 

‘ The mfd-wood echoes.’ Burns. * Wild-wood 
flowers.’ Bums. 


Her father’s latest word humm’d in her ear, 

‘ Being so very wilful you must go,’ 

And changed itself and echoed in her heart, 

‘ Being so very wilful you must die.' Tennyson. 

2. Done by design ; intentional ; as, wilful 
murder.— 3. t Suffered by design; in accord- 
ance with one’s free-will; voluntary. 


A proud priest may be known when he denieth to 
follow Christ and his apostles in wilful poverty. 

fioxe. 

Wilfully ( wirfpl-li ), ado. 1. In a wilful 
manner; obstinately; stubbornly. 


Religion is a matter of our freest choice; and if 
men will obstinately and wilfully set themselves 
against it, there is no remedy. Tillotson. 


2. By design; with set purpose; intentionally. 


If we sin wilfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sac- 
rifice for sins. Heb. X. 26 . 


Wilfttlness (wil'fwl-nes), n. l. The quality 
of being wilful; determination to have one’s 
own way; self-wiU; obstinacy; stubbonmess; 
perverseness. 

Everywhere I observe in the feminine mind some- 
thing of beautiful capnccj a floral extiberance of that 
charming wilfulness which characterizes our dear 
human sisters, I fear through all worlds. 

De Quincey. 

2. Intention; character of being done by 
design. ‘ The deliberateness and wilfulness, 
or as we prefer to call it the intention, 
which constitutes the crime of murder.’ 
Mozley A Whitely. 

WUUy (wi'li-li), adv. In a wily manner; by 
stratagem ; with insidious art; craftily. ‘ They 
did work wilily.’ Josh. ix. 4. 

WilineSB (wlli-nes), n. The state or charac- 
ter of being wily; cunning; guile. 

Wllk (wilk), n. A species of mollusc. See 
Whelk. 

Will (wil), n. [A. Sax. willa, will, from wil- 
Ian, to desire; D. wil, Icel. vili, Dan. villie, 
Sw, and Goth, vilja, O.H.G. wUlo, willio. 
See the verb.] 1. That faculty or power of 
the mind by which we determine either to 
do or not to do something which we conceive 
to be in our power; the faculty which is 
exercised in deciding, among two or more 
objects, which we shall embrace or pursue ; 
the power of producing acts of willing; the 
power of control which the mind possesses 
over its own operations. 

Appetite is the will’s solicitor, and the will is ap- 
petite's controller ; what we covet according to the 
one, by the other we often reject. Hooker. 

Every man is conscious of a power to determine in 
things which he conceives to depend upon his deter- 
mination. To this power we give the name of will. 

Reid. 

2. llie act of willing; the act of determining 
choice or forming a purpose; volition. 

It is necessary to form b distinct notion of what is 
meant by the word 'volition* in order to understand 
the import of the word 'will,' for this last word ex- 
presses the power of mind of which volition is the 
act. . . . The word ‘will,’ however, is not always 
used in this its proper signiAcation, but is frequently 
substituted for 'volition, as when I say that my hand 
moves in obedience to my will. D. Stewart. 

3. The determination or choice of one pos- 
sessing authority; discretionary pleasure; 
behest; command; decree. 

Thy wi/l be done. Mat. vi. lo. 

Co then, the guilty at thy will chastise. Pope, 

4. Strong wish or inclination; bent of mind; 
dispositioa 

He that complies against his will. 

Is of the same opinion still. Hudibras. 


tnelination is another word with which will is fre- 
quently confounded. Thus, when the apothecary 
says in Romeo and Juliet; 

My poverty and not iny will consents, &c. 
the word will is plainly used as 8 )mon)nnous with 
inclination, not in the strict logical sense, as the im- 
mediate antecedent of action. It is with the same 
latitude that the word is used in common conversa- 
tion, when we speak of doing a thing which duty pre- 
scribes, against one's own will; or when we speak 
of doing a thing willingly or unwillingly. 

D, Stewart, 

6. That which is strongly wished or desired. 

He holds him with his glittering eye, — 

The marriaee-guest stood still 

And listens like a three-years’ child, 

The mariner hath his will. Coleridge. 

6. Absolute power to control, determine, or 
dispose; arbitrary disposal. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. 

Ps. xxvii. 12 . 

7. In law, the legal declaration of a man's in- 
tentions as to what he wills to be performed 
after his death in relation to his property; 
a testament. In England no will, whether 
of real or personal estate, is to be valid un- 
less it be in writing, and ri^ed at the foot 
or end by the testator, or by some person 
in his presence, and by his direction. Such 
signature must be made or acknowledged 
by the testator in the presence of two or 
more witnesses present at the same time, 
and such witnesses must attest and sub- 
scribe the will in the presence of the testa- 
tor. Soldiers on actual service, or mariners 
at sea, have the power of making nuneu- 
pative ivills. In the United States the law 
is in substantial agreement with that of 
England. In Scotland formerly only per- 
sonal property could be disposed of by ^11, 
real property being conveyed by a disposi- 
tion or deed in which the testator’s liferent 
in the subject was reserved, but heritable 
property can now be so disposed of. — Good 
will, (a) favour; kindness. (&) Bight inten- 
tion. Phil, i, lb.— Ill will, enmity; unfriend- 
liness. It expresses less than malice. See 
GOOD-WILL and ILL WILL. — To have one*s 
will, to obtain what is desired.— To work 
om’ swill, to act absolutely according to one’s 
own will, wish, pleasure, or fancy; to do en- 
tirely what one pleases with something. 

For though the Great Ages heave the hill 

And brcHK the shore, and evermore 

Make and break and work their will. . . . 

Tenny.\ou. 

—At will, at pleasure. To hold an estate 
at the will of another is to enjoy the pos- 
session at his pleasure, and be liable to be 
ousted at any time bv the lessor or proprie- 
tor. See under Estate.— a will, with 
willingness and pleasure; with all one’s 
heart; heartily. 

He threw himself into the business 7vith a will. 

Dickens. 

Will (wil), V. aux., pres. I will, thou wilt, he 
will; past would; no past participle. [A. Sax 
willan, pres. sing. 1 and 3 wile, 2 wilt, pi. 
willath{\, 2, and 3); pret. wolde,woldest ; pi. 
woldiftiOY woldan; D. willen, Icel. vilia, Dan. 
ville, to will; G. will, I will, he will, infln. 
wollen; Goth, viljan; cog. L. volo, I will, velle, 
to will ; G r. houloinai, I will. Akin well, weal, 
wild ] A word denoting either simple futu- 
rity or futurity combined with volition ac- 
cording to the subject of the verb. Thus, 
in the first person, I (we) urill, the word de- 
notes willingness, consent, intention, or pro- 
mise; and when emphasized it indicates de- 
termination or fixed purpose; as, I will go, 
if you please; I will go at all hazards; I t^l 
have it iu spite of him. In the second and 
third persons tvill expresses only a simple 
future or certainty, the idea of volition, pur- 
pose, or wish being lost; thus, ‘you will go,‘ 
or ‘ he will go,’ indicates a future event only. 
The second person may also be used us a 
polite command ; as, you will be sure to do 
as I have told you.— As regards tvill in ques- 
tions Mr. B. Grant White lays down the 
following rules: ‘ Will is never to be used as 
a question with the first person ; as, will I 
go? A man cannot ask if he wills to do 
anything that he must know and only he 
knows. ... As a question, tvill in the second 
person aslos the intention of the person ad- 
dressed; as, win you go to-morrow? that is. 
Do you mean to go to-morrow? ... As a 
question, will in the third person asks what 
is to he the future action of the person 
spoken of, with a necessary reference to 
intention; as, tvill he go? that is, Is he 
going? Does he mean to go and la his going 
sure?’ Simple futurity with the first per- 
son is appropriately expressed by shall. 
(See Shall.) Among inaccurate imeakerf 
and writers, especially in Scotland, Ireland, 
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«nd in eome parts of the United States, there 
is some confusion in the use of »haU and 
wiU; thus will Improperly takes the place 
of thaU in such frequently used phrases as, 

will be obliged to you/ * we will be at a 
loss/ *I will be much gratified/ and so on. 
-Would stands in the same relation to will 
that ghould does to shall. Thus would is 
seldom or never a preterite indicative pure 
and simple, being mainly employed in sub- 
junctive, conditional, or optative senses, in 
the latter case having often the functions 
and force of an independent verb; as, (a) con- 
ditional or subjunctive, ‘ he would do it if he 
could;’ ‘he could do it if he would;* *they 
would have gone had they been permitted/ 
Here it will be seen would refers to the pre- 
sent only, the past being expressed by would 
have. In such sentences as ‘He was mis- 
taken it would seem,’ or ‘it would appear’ — 
in which should is sometimes \x&OQ.~would 
retains almost nothing of conditionality, 
having merely the effect of softening a direct 
statement. (Mr. R. Grant White regards 
‘it should seem’ as the normal expression, 
though he quotes ‘it would appear’ from 
good English writers. He himself writes, 
‘It would seem that a man of Mr. Lowe’s 
general intelligence should know,’<&c. Every- 
day English, chap, xiii.) (6) Optative; ‘I 
would that I were young again.’ In this 
use the personal pronoun is often omitted. 

‘ Would to God we had died in Egypt.’ Ex. 
xvL 3. ‘ Would God I had died for thee, 0 

Absalom.’ 2 Sam. xviil. S. ‘ Would thou 
wert as I am. ’ Shak. — Would most nearly has 
the force of a simple past indicative in such 
sentences as, ‘he would go and you see 
what has happened; ’ but this implies farther 
that he did actually go or at least set out, 
and the would is here emphatic. -—WowZd is 
also used to express a habit or custom, as if 
it implied a habitual exercise of will; as, she 
would weep all day; every other day he 
would fly into a passion. — Will and would 
were formerly often used with adverbs and 
prepositional phrases to express motion or 
change of place, where modern usage would 
require wm go, would go, or the like. ‘ Now 
I will away;^ 'I'll to the ale-house;’ ‘I will 
about it;’ 'Til to my books;’ ‘he is very 
sick and would to bed ; ’ ‘ there were wit in 
this head, an 'twould out.’ 5/iaAr.— What may 
be called a similar elliptical usage occurs in 
such phrases as ‘what would you?’ where 
present usage would supply have or do. 
Win (wil), V. t. [From tne noun rather than 
from the auxiliary verb. In this use the con- 
jugation is regular, pres. ind. I will, thou 
wUlest, he wuls, &c., pret. <fe pp. itriUed.^ 

1. Todetennine by an act of choice; to form 
a distinct volition of; to ordain; to decree; 
to decide. 

Two things He ivilleth — that we should be good, 
and that wc should be happy. Barrow. 

A man that sits still is said to be at liberty, because 
he can walk if he wills it. Locke. 

2. To have an intention, pui-pose, or desire 
of; to desire or wish; to intend. 

Her words had issue other than she willed. 

Temtysoti 

3. t To convey or express a command or 
authoritative Instructions to; to command; 
to direct; to order. 

They willed me to say so, madam. Shak 
Send for music, 

And will the cooks to use their best of c:\uining 

To please the palate. Beau. LI 

As you go, will the lord m.Hyor 

And some alderincn of his brethren . . 

To attend our further pleasure presently. 

y. Iredsler 

A. t To be Inclined or resolved to have. 

There, there, Hortensio, will you any wife? Shak. 

6. To dispose of by testament ; to give as a 
legacy; to bequeath. 

Wm (wil), v.i. 1. To form a volition; to ex- 
ercise an act of the will. 

For in evill, the best condition is, not to will; the 
second, not to can. Bacon. 

He that shall turn his thoughts inward upon what 
passes in his own mind when ne wills. Locke. 

2. To desire; to wish. 

Nevertheless, not as I unll, but as thou wilt. 

Mat xxvi, 39 . 

8. To resolve; to determine; to decree. 

As wHl the rest, so willetH Winchester. Shak, 

Lord if thou wilt thou canst make me clean. And 
Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, saying, I 
will; be thou clean. Mat. viii. a. 

8. To dispose of effects by will or testament; 
to make arrangements by will.— iriii,ntZl=i 


will I (you, he, they, &c.) or will I not. See 
Nill. 

mu or nill 

Beares her away upon his courser light. Spenser, 
mil you Hill you 1 will marry you. Shak. 

WiUemite (willem-it), n. [In honour of 
Willem I., king of the Netherlands.] A 
mineral of resinous lustre and yelloi^h- 

n n colour. It is a native silicate of zinc. 

1 of rare occurrence in Europe, but is 
found in New Jersey, U.8., in rock-masses 
constituting a very valuable and important 
zinc ore. 

Wilier (wll'6r), n. 1. One who wills. [Rare.] 

Cast a glance on two considerations; first, what 
the will is to which; secondly, who the wilier is to 
whom we must submit. Barrow. 

2. One who wishes; a wisher: used in some 
rare compounds, as Ul-wUler, &c. 

WlUet (Mdl'et), n. Symphemiu semipal- 
mata, a bird of the snipe family, found in 
North and South America. It is a fine game 
bird, and its flesh and eggs are prized as 
food. It is so named from its cry, 'pUl'Unll- 
unUet* Galled also Stone-curlew. 

Willful, Willfully. WillfulnesB. Same as 
WH/ul, Wi^ully, Wilfulness. 

WillLll^ f willing), a. 1. Ready to do or grant; 
having tne mind inclined; having the mind 
favourably disposed; not choosing to re- 
fuse; not averse; desirous; fain; ready; 
consenting; complying. ‘Very willing to 
bid you farewell. ' Shak.* ' A willing hond- 
man.’ Shak. 'Willing to wound, and yet 
afraid to strike. ’ Pope. 

Die he, or justice must; unle.ss for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction. Milton. 

2. Received or submitted to of choice or 
without reluctance; borne or accepted vol- 
untarily; voluntary. ‘ ITittMigrmisery.’ Shak. 

Sad Ulysses* soul; and all the rest, 

Are held with his melodious liarmony 
In willing chains and sweet captivity Milton. 

3. Self-moving; spontaneous. 

No spouts of blood run willing from a tree. 

Dryden. 

Willlng-liearted(wil'ing-h&rt-ed), a. Well- 
disposed ; having a readily consenting heart, 
inclination, or disposition. Ex. xxxv. 22. 
Wmingly (wil'ing-li), adv. In a willing man- 
ner ; (a) with one’s tree choice or consent ; 
without reluctance; voluntarily. ‘More 
praise . . . than niggard truth would toill- 
ingly impart. ’ Shak. 

By labour and intent study, . . joined with the 

strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to after times, as they should 
not willingly let it die. Milton. 

(&) Readily; gladly. 

Proud of employment, willingly I go. Shak 
The condition of that people is not so much to be 
envied as some would willingly represent it. 

Addison 

WflHTig nftBB (wil'ing-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being willing; free choice or con- 
sent of the will; freedom from reluctance; 
readiness of the mind to do or forbear. 

I would expend it with all willingness. Shak 
Sweet is the love tliat comes with willingness. 

Dryden. 

2. t Good-will. Shak. 

Willow (wiri6), n. [A. Sax. welig, wilig, D. 
wilg, L.G. wii^e, a willow; probably from 
root of wallow, L. volvo, to roll, from the 
flexibility of its twigs ] 1 The common 
name of different species of plants belong- 
ing to the genus Salix, the type of the na- 
tural order Salicaceae. The species of wil- 
lows are numerous, about 160 having been 
described, many of which are British. They 
are all either trees or bushes, occurring 
abundantly in all the cooler parts of the 
northern hemisphere. They grow naturally 
in a moist soil, and wherever planted they 
should be within the reach of water. On ac- 
count of the flexible nature of their shoots, 
and the toughness of their woody flbre, wil- 
lows have always been used as materials for 
baskets, hoops, crates, &e. The wood is 
soft, and is used for wooden shoes, pegs, and 
the like ; it is also much employed in the 
manufacture of charcoal, and the bark of 
them all contains the tanning principle. 
The Huntingdon or white willow (Salix 
alba) and the Bedford willow (S. Russelli- 
ana) are large trees, yielding a light soft 
timber, valuable for resisting the influence 
of moisture or damp. The weeping willow 
(S. bahylotiiea) is a native of China, and is a 
fine ornamental tree. The willow has for 
long been considered as symbolical of mourn- 


ing, grief, bereavement, forsakenness, or tiie 
like. 

Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower shortly, 

111 wear the wtUow garland for his sake. Shak. 
The willow is a sad tree, whereof such as have lost 
their love make their mourning garland. Fuller. 

Hence, to wear the willow, a colloquialism 
for to put on the trappings of woe for a lost 
lover.— 2. In cricket slang, the bat, so called 
from the material of wUch its handle is 
usually made; as, the strangers having won 
the toss, sent their men in to handle the 
willows, 

Wmow,Wmy(wUa6.wirU),n. [Vromwaiow, 
the tree, probably because in the early forms 
of the machine a cylindrical willow cage 
was used, or from willow rods being for- 
merly used to beat the cotton so as to loosen 
it and eject the impurities. ‘ The flner varie- 
ties of cotton are yet batted with rods while 
resting on an elastic grated table, and felt- 
ing material for hats is similarly treated.’ 
E. H. Knight} In woollen manuf. a ma- 
chine for opening and disentangling the 
locks of wool and cleansing them from sandy 
and other loose impurities. 

Willow (wilTo), v.t. To open and cleanse, as 
cotton, by means of a willow. 

WiUowed (wiridd), a. Abounding with wil- 
lows. 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild and willowed shore. .Sir IV. Scott. 

Willow-gall (wins-gftl), n. A protuberance 
on the leaves of willows produced by an in- 
sect. 

Willow-ground (willO-ground), n. A piece 
of swampy land where osiers are grown for 
basket-m^ng. 

Willow-herb [Will6-6rb), n. The common 
name of the plants belonging to the genus 
Epilobium, natives of the cooler parts and 
mountainous districts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. They are all ornamental plants, 
but are of little utility. See Epilobium. 
Willowlsh (wil'lO-ish), a. Resembling the 
willow; like the colour of the willow. It. 
Walton. 

Willow - lark ( wil ' 16 - lark ), n. The sedge- 
warbler (which see). 

Willow - moth ( wil ' lo - moth ), n. A species 
of mouse-coloured moth (Caradrina cubicu- 
laris), the larvos of which feed on grains of 
wheat, often doing much damage. 

Willow -oak (wil '16 -6k), n. An American 
tree of the genus Quercus, the Q. Phellos. 
The wood is of loose, coarse texture, and is 
little used. 

Willow - pattern ( wil ' 16 - pat - 6m ), n. A 
well-known pattern for ctone and porce- 
lain ware, generally executed in dark blue, 
in imitation of a Chinese design. It has its 
name from a willow-tree (or what is sup- 
posed to be intended for one), which is a 
prominent object in the picture. 

Willow - warbler ( wir 16 - war - bl6r ), n. 
Same as Willow-wren. 

Willow -weed (wil'16-wed), n. 1. Polygo- 
num lapathifolium, a weed growing on wet, 
light lands, with a seed like buckwheat— 
2. Epilobium hirsutum. 

WiUow- wren ( Wil ' 16 - ren ). n. Sylvia tro- 
chilus, one of the most abundant of the 
warblers. It is a summer visitant in 
Britain, and is found in almost every wood 
and copse. The general colour is dull, 
olive-green above, the chin, throat, and 
breast yellowish- white, and the belly pure 
white; length about 5 Inches from point of 
the bill to extremity of the tall 
Willowy (willd-i), a. 1 Abounding with 
willows. ‘Where wiUovu Camus lingers 
with delight.’ Gray.— 2. Resembling a wil- 
low; flexible; drooping; pensile; graceful. 
WHL-With-a-Wlsp, n. A luminous appear- 
ance not unfrequently seen in the north of 
Germanv, in England, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, which was formerly an object of 
superstitious regard. Called also Will-o'-the- 
unsp, Jack-a-lantem, Spunkie, Ignis Fa- 
tuus. See Ignis Fatuus. 

Will -worship (wir w6r-ship), n. Wor- 
ship according to one’s own fancy; worship 
imposed merely by human will, not on 
divine authority; supererogatory worship. 

Which thingK have indeed a show of wrlsdom in 
will-worship. Col. it 33 , 

Will -worshipper ( wir w6r- ship -6r), n. 
One who practises will-worship. 

He that says God is rightly worshipped by an act 
or ceremony, concerning which Himself hath in no 
way expressed His pleasure, is superstitious, or a 
will -worshipper. yer. Taylor. 

Willy, n. In doth manuf. see WILLOW. 
WUlylng-maohine (wini-ing-ma-shdn), n. 
In doth manuf. same as WUSow. 
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WlUy-nilly t (wiri-niri). WiU he or will he 
not; will ye or will ye not. See Nill, 
Will. 

Wllne,tv.<. [A. Sax. wUnian, from wUlan. 
See Will.] To will; to desire. Chaucer. 
WllBome (wirsum), a. [In meaning 1 evi- 
dently from wUl, also perhaps in meaning 
2; comp. Sc. will, Icel. tUlr, astray. In 3 
perhaps for weleame, from tvell.] 1. Obsti- 
nate; stubborn; wilful. ~2. Doubtful; uncer- 
tain. HaUiweU.-—^. Fat; indolent. [In all 
its meanings provincial English.] 

Wilt (wilt), v.i. [Probably a corruption 
of welk, to fade. ] To fade ; to decay ; to 
droop ; to wither, as plants or flowers cut 
or plucked off. [ Provincial English — 
common in America.] 

To wtit, for wither, spoken of green herbs or 
flowers, is a general word. 

ITOt (wilt), v.t. To cause to wither or 
become languid, as a plant ; hence, j^. to 
destroy the energy or vigour of; to depress. 

Despots have Tvilttcl the human race into sloth 
and imbecility. Lhuight. 

Wilt (wUt), V. The second pers. sing, of 
will (which see). 

Wllton-caxpet rwirton-kftr-pet), n. [From 
being made originally at Wilton. ] A variety 
of Brussels carpet, in which the loops are 
cut open into an elastic velvet pile. 

WUy (wi'li), a. Capable of using wiles or 
cunning devices; full of wiles; subtle; cun- 
ning; crafty; sly. ‘ This false, wily, doub- 
ling disposition of mind.’ South. 

I marked her messenger afar. 

And saw him skulking in the closest walks. Johnson. 

Syn. Cunning, crafty, subtle, sly, guileful, 
artful, deceitful, de8igning,insidiouB, fraudu- 
lent. 

Wimble (wim^bl), «. [O. E. toimbil, but the 
6 does not properly belong to the word, 
which is the same as Sc. wimmle or nmtntnle, 
Dan. vimmel, an auger; comp. D. tvemelen, 
to bore, weme, an auger; Icel. veimil-tyta, 
lit. a wimble-stick, but applied to a crooked 
person: also Sw. wirnla, (J. wimmeln, to be 
in tremulous or multifarious movement. 
Gimlet is a dim. form which would seem to 
have passed through the French. See Gim- 
let. ] An instrument of the gimlet, auger, or 
brace kind used by carpenters and ioiuers 
for boring holes. ‘ Who ply the wimble some 
huge beam to bore.’ Pope. 

Wimble! (wiin'bl), v.t. pret. & pp. wimbled; 
ppr. witnbling. To bore with, or as with a 
wimble. ‘ And wimbled also a hole thro’ the 
saidcoflln.’ Wood. 

WDnblet (wiml)I). a. [Probably connected 
withte/itm. See Whim.] Active; nimble. 

He vras so wimble and so light 

From bough to bough he leaped light. Spenser. 

Wlmbrel (wim'brel), n. Same as Whim- 
hrel. 

Wimple (wim'pl), 
n. [A. Sax. winpel, 
a wimple; D wim- 

S il, Icel. vimpill, 
an. vimpel, Q.wim- 
pel, all meaning a 
pennon or streamer; 
probably nasalized 
and akin to whip. 

See also Gimp.] 1. A 
covering of silk, 
linen, or other ma- 
terial laid in plaits 
over the head and 
round the chin, 
sides of the face, 
and neck, formerly 
worn by women out 
of doors, and still 
retained as a conventual dress for nuns. 

White was her wimple and her veil. 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 

Of whitest roses bound. .Sir IV. Scott. 
From beneath her gather’d wimple 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes. Tennyson. 

2. t A pendant, flag, or streamer.— 3. A wind- 
ing or fold. [Scotch.] 

Wimple (wim'pl), r.<. pret. <fc pp. wimpled; 
ppr. wimming. 1. 1 To lay in plidts or folds; 
to draw down in folda 

The same did hide 

Under a veil that wimpUd was full low Spenser. 

2. To cover, as with a wimple or veil; hence, 
to hoodwink. ‘ This wimpled, whining, pur- 
blind, wayward boy.' Shak. 

Wimple (wim'pl), v.i. 1. 1 To be laid in wim- 
ples or folds. 

with a veil that wimpled everywhere 
Her head and face was hid. Spenser. 


2. To resemble or suggest wimples; to undu- 
late; to ripple; as, a brook that wimples on- 
wards. 

And along the wimfling waves of their margin. 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of 
pelicans waded. Longfellow. 

Win (win), v.t. pret. won, formerly also wan 
still provincial); pp. won; ppr. winning. 
A.Sax.totnnan, tostrive, labour, flght, strug- 
I gle; D. winnen, Icel. vinna, Dan. vitide (for 
vinne), G. gewinnen, to flght, strive, win, <fec. , 
Goth, vinnan, to endure; supposed to be 
from a root meaning to desire eagerly, seen 
also in the name of the goddess Venue. ] 

1. To gain by proving one’s self superior in 
a contest ; to acquire by proving one's self 
the best man in a competition ; to be vic- 
torious in; to gain as victor; as, to win a 
battle; to win the prize in a game; to win 
money at cards; ‘win the wager;’ ‘to wm 
this easy match ‘the field is won;' ‘those 
proud titles thou hast won of me.’ Shak. 
[It is often followed by of when something 
is gained directly from a person.] The fol- 
lowing usage is somewhat peculiar. 

Thy well-breathed hor$e 

Impels the flying car and wins the course. Dryden. 

2. In a more special sense, to gain posses- 
sion of by fighting; to get Into one’s posses- 
sion by conquest; as, to win a foriress or 
a strong position. ‘ How the English have 
the suburbs wo/tx.’ Shak. ‘ Win you this 
city without stroke.’ Shak.—S. To gain, 
procure, or obtain, in a general sense, 
but especially implying labour, effort, or 
struggle ; to earn for one’s self ; as, to tuin 
fame or fortune. ‘ Make us lose the good 
we oft might mn.’ Shak. ‘Out of words 
a comfort win. ’ Tennyson. ‘ Could not 
loin an answer from my lips.’ Tennyson.— 

4. To earn or gain by toil or as the reward 
of labour: in one or two special usages; as, 
to vrin one’s bread ; to win ore from a mine. 

But alle thing h.'Uh time ; 

The day is short, and it is passed prime ; 

And yet nc wan I nothing in this day. Chaucer. 

5. To accomplish by effort : as, to win one's 
way. ‘ Has won his path upward and pre- 
vail'd.’ Tennyson.— Q. To attain or reach, 
as a goal, by effort or struggle; to gain, as 
the end of one’s journey. 

And when the stony patl» began, 

By which the naked peak tliey wan. 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. Sir IV. Scott. 

7. t To come up to; to overtake; to reach. 

Even in the porch he did him win. Spenser. 

8. To allure to kindness or compliance; to 
bring to a favourable or compliant state of 
mind; to gain or obtain, as by solicitation 
or courtship. 

Thy virtue won me ; with virtue preserve me. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

And oAentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths. Shak. 
She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo’d: 

She is a woman ; therefore to be won. Shak. 

9. To gain to one's side or party, as by 
solicitation or other influence ; to procure 
the favour of, as for a cause which one has 
at heart; to gain over; as. an orator wine his 
audience by argument; the advocate has 
the jury.— Syn. To get, gain, procure, earn, 
attfidn, acquire, accomplish, reach. 

Win (win), V. i. 1. To be superior in a contest 
or competition; to be victorious; to gain the 
victory; to prove successful. 

Nor is it aught but just 
That he, who in debate of truth hath won. 
Should win in arms. Milton. 

Those with tljc Saxons went, and fortunately wan. 

Drayton. 

2. To attain to or arrive at any particular 
state or degree ; to become ; to get ; always 
with an accompanying word, as an adjec- 
tive or prepoflition; as, to win loose; to win 
free; to win at; to win away; to tvin before. 
[Old English and Scotch. ]— To win on or 
upon, (a) to gain favour or influence; as, to 
win upon the heart or affections. 

'You have a softness and beneficence winning on 
the hearts of others. Dryden. 

(b) To gain ground on. 

The rabble . . . will in time win upon power. Shak. 

Win (win), v.t. [For win*^wind.'\ To dry 
com, hay, and the like by exposing them 
to the air. [Scotch.] 

Wlnoe (wins), v.i. pret. A pp. winced; ppr. 
wincing. [Formerly also winch, from 0, Fr. 
guinchir, guenchir, to wince, to start aside; 
no doubt sometimes written winchir, from 
0. G. werxken, to start aside. Closely akin to 
E. wink. ] 1 . To twist or turn, as in pain or un- 


easlneu ; to shrink, as from a blow or from 
pain; to start back. 

I will not stir nor wince, nor speak a word 
Nor look upon the iron anger iy. Shak. 

2. To kick or flounce when uneasy or impa- 
tient of a rider; as, a horse winces. 

Wlnoe (wins), n. The act of one who winces; 
a start, as from pain. 

Wince (wins), n. [A form of winch.} The 
dyer’s reel ui^n which he winds tfie piece of 
cloth to be dyed. It Is suspended horizon- 
tally by the ends of its axis in bearings over 
the edge of the vat so that the line of the axis 
may be placed over the middle partition In 
the vessel By this means the piece of cloth 
wound upon the reel is allowed to descend 
alternately into either compartment of the 
bath, according as it is turned by hand to the 
right or the left. Called also WindTxg-mja- 
chine. 

Wince -pit (wins' pit), n. A pit in which 
calico is washed when being manufactured. 
Wlncer (wins'6r), n. One that winces, shrinks, 
or kicks. 

Wincey (wln'ai), n. [Probably a corrupted 
contr. of linsey-woolsey, the steps being 
linsey-winsey, then simply wincey. The 
word was originally Scotch.] A strong and 
durable cloth, plain or twilled, composed of 
a cotton warp and a woollen weft. Heavy 
winceys have been much worn as skirtings 
and petticoats, and a lighter class is used 
for men's shirts. 

Winch (winsh). n. [A. Sax. wince, a winch, a 
reel for thread. Same root as wink, winkle.} 
1. The crank, projecting handle, or lever by 
which the axis of a revolving machine is 
turned, as in the common windlass, the 
grindstone, <&c.— 2. A kind of hoisting ma- 
chine or wind- 
lass, in which an 
axis is turned by 
means of a crank- 
handle, and a 
rope or chain is 
thus wound 
round it so as to 
raise a weight. 
There are various 
forms of winches. 
The crank may 
■Winch. be either at- 

tached to the ex- 
tremity of the winding roller or axis, or 
a large spur-wheel may he attached to the 
roller, and turned by a pinion on a separate 
crank-shaft (as shown in the cut), this ar- 
rangement giving greater power. 

Winch (winsh), n. A kick from impatience 
or fretfulness, as of a horse; a twist or turn. 
Winch t (winsh), v.i. [A form of wince 
(which see).] To wince; to shrink; to kick 
with impatience or uneasiness. 

Their consciences are galled, and this makes them 
winch and fling, as if they had some mettle. 

A bp. TUlotson. 

Winchester 'goose (win'ches-t^r-gos), n. 
[Because the old public stews in Soutliwark 
were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Winchester.} An old name for bubo; 
hence, a person so affected. Shakspere has 
the phrase ‘ goose of Winchester.’ 
Wlndng' machine (wius'ing-ma-sheu), n. 
Same as Wince. 

Wlncoplpe (win'k6-pip), n. An old name 
for Anagallis arvensts, or scarlet pimpernel, 
often called the poor man's hour-glass or 
barometer. See Pimpernel. 

There is a small red flower in the stubble-fields, 
which country people call the wincopipe, which if it 
opens in the tiiorning you may be sure a fair day 
will follow. Bacon. 

Wind (wind, in poetry often wind), n. [A. 
Sax. D. and G. wind, Dan. and Sw. vind, 
Icel. vindr, Goth, vinds; cog. L. ventus, W. 
gwynt, wind. The root is in Goth, vaian, 
Skr. vd, to blow. Weather is from same 
root.] 1. Air naturally in motion with any 
degree of velocity; a current of air; a cur- 
rent in the atmosphere, as coming from a 
particular point. When the air moves mo- 
derately, it is called a light wind or a breeze; 
when with more velocity, a fresh breeze; 
and when with violence, a gale, storm, tem- 
pest, or hurricane. The principal cause of 
those currents of air is the disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere by the 
unequal distribution of heat. When one 
part of the earth’s surface is more heated 
than another, the heat is communicated to 
the air above that part, in oonseouence of 
which the air expands, becomes lighter, and 
rises up, while colder air rushes In to sup- 
ply its place, and thus produces wind As 



Wimple. 
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the heftt of the sun is greatest in the equa- 
torial regions, the general tendency there 
is for the heavier columns of air to displace 
the lighter, and for the air at the earth’s 
surface to move from the poles toward the 
equator. The only supply for the air thus 
constantly abstracted from the higher lati- 
tudes must be produced by a counter-cur- 
rent in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
carrying bac^ the air from the equator to- 
wards the ^les. The quantity of air thus 
transported by these opposite currents is so 
nearly equal, that the average weight of the 
air, as indicated by the barometer, is the 
same in all places of the earth. Besides the 
unequal distribution of heat already men- 
tioned, there are various other causes which 
give rise to currents of air in the atmo- 
sphere, such as the condensation of the 
aqueous vapours which are constantly rising 
from the surfaces of rivers and seas, and the 
^ency of electiicity. Winds have been 
divided into fix^d or constant, as the trade- 
winds; periodical, as the monsoons; and 
variable winds, or such as blow at one time 
from one point, at another from another 
point, and at another time cease altogether. 
(See Trade -WIND, Monsoon.) There are 
also various local winds, which receive par- 
ticularnames; nA,i'tieEtesianwind, the Siroc- 
co, the Simoom, the Harmattan, the Mistral, 
Typhoon, &c. (See these terms.) The velo- 
city ^d force of the wind vary consider- 
ably, as shown by the anemometer. Thus 
a light wind travelling at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour exercises a pressure of 2 oz. on the 
square foot ; a light breeze of 10 miles an 
hour has a pressure of 8 oz. ; a good steady 
breeze of 20 miles, 2 lbs. ; a storm of 60 miles, 
18 lbs. ; a violent hurricane of 100 miles, 60 
lbs., a pressure which sweeps everything 
before it. Winds are denominated from the 
point of compass from which they blow; as, 
a north wind, an eo-st wind, a south wind, a 
west wind, a south-west wind, <fec. 

Except wind stands as it has never stood, 

It is an ill wind that turns none to good. Tusser. 

2. A direction in which the wind may blow; 
a point of the compass, especially one of the 
cardinal points. 

Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain. Hzek. xxxvii. 9 . 

[This sense of the word seems to have had 
its origin with the Orientals, as it was the 
practice of the Hebrews to give to each of 
the four cardinal points the name of wind.] 

3. Air artificially put in motion from any 
force or action ; as, the wind of a cannon- 
ball; the wind of a bellows. ‘ The whifT and 
wind of his fell sword.’ Shale.— i. Air im- 
pregnated with animal odour or scent. 

A hare had long escaped pursuing hounds, . . . 
To save his life nc leaped into the main, 

But there, alas! he could not safety find, 

A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind. Swift. 

6. Breath modulated by the respiratory or- 
gans or by an instiiiment. 

Their instruments were various in their kind. 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind. 

Dry den. 

6. Power of respiration; lung power; breath. 

If my wind were but long enough to say my pray- 
ers, I would repent. tihaAi. 

7. That part of the body in the neighbour- 
hood of the stomach, a blow upon which 
causes a temporary loss of respiratory power, 
and which form a forbidden point of attack 
in scientific boxing. [Slang.] 

He pats him and pokes him in divers parts of the 
body, but particularly in that part which the science 
of self-defence would call his 7oind. Dickens. 

8. Anything insignificant or light as wind, 
such as empty or unmeaning words, idle 
or vain threats, and the like. 

Think not with nvind or airy threats to awe. Milton. 

9. Air or gas generated in the stomach and 
bowels; flatulence. 

Knowledge . . . 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wUtd 

Milton 

10. A disease of sheep, in which the intes- 
tines are distended with air, or rather af- 
fected with a violent Inflammation. It oc- 
curs Immediately after shearing.— 

wind and water, (a) in that part of a ship’s 
side or bottom which is frequently brought 
above the water by the rolling of the vessel 
or by fluctuation of the water’s suriace. 
^y breach effected by shot in this part is 
peculiarly dangerous. Hence, (b) pg. any 
part or point generally where a blow or at- 
tack will most effectually injure.— Down the 
wind, (a) in the direction of and moving 


with the wind ; as, birds ffy quickly dawn 
the wind, (b) Towards ruin, decay, or ad- 
versity: compare the falconry phrase under 
Whistle, v.t 

The more he prayed to it to prosper him in the 
world, the more ne went down the wind still. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

—How the wind blows or lies, (a) the direc- 
tion or velocity of the wind, (b) Fig. the posi- 
tion or state of affairs ; how matters stand 
at a particular juncture. 

Miss Sprong. her confidante, seeing how the wind 
lay, had tried to drop little malicious hints. Farrar. 

—In the wind's eye, in the teeth of the wind, 
towards the direct point from which the 
wind blows; in a direction exactly contrary 
to that of the wind. —Second wind, a regular 
state of respiration attained during con- 
tinued exertion after the breathlessness 
which had arisen at an earlier stage. — Three 
sheets in the toind, tuisteady from drink. 
[Slang. ]—To be in the wind, originally per- 
haps literally to be such as may be scented, 
hence to be in covert preparation; to be 
within the region of suspicion or surmise, 
without being acknowledged or announced; 
as, I strongly suspect there is something 
in the wind which will shortly astonish us. 
[Colloq.]~ro carry the wind. In the man- 
ege, to toss the nose as high as the ears, 
said of a horse.— To get {take) wind, to be 
divulged; to become public; to be disclosed; 
to become generally known; as, the story 
got (took) wind. — To get one’s toind, to re- 
cover one’s breath; as, they will up and at 
it ^aln when they get their wind. [Colloq.] 
- To raise the wind, to procure money; 
to obtain the necessary supply of cash. 
[Colloq.] 

Fortune at present is unkind. 

And we, dear sir, must raise the wind. 

IVm. Combe. 

—To sail close to the wind, (a) to sail with 
the ship’s head as near to the wind as to fill 
the sails without shaking them ; to sail as 
much against the direction of tlie wind as 
possible, (6) To border too closely upon dis- 
honesty or indecency; as, beware in dealing 
with him, he rather close to the wind.— 
To take wind. Same as to Oet Wind.— To 
HOW the wind arid reap the whirlwind, to act 
wrongly or recklessly and in time be visited 
with the evil results of such conduct. Hos. 
viii. 7. 

Wind (wind), v.t. pret. & pp. generally 
wound, sometimes winded; ppr. winding. 
[From wind, the above noun, pronounced as 
wind; the strong conjugation has been in- 
troduced through confusion with wind, to 
twist.] To give wind to with the mouth; to 
blow; to sound by blowing. ‘ Have a recheat 
winded.’ Shak. ‘ Hunters who wound their 
horns.’ Pennant. ‘ Wound the gateway 
horn. ’ Tennyson. 

That blast was 7Vittded by the king. Sir IF. Scott. 

Wind (wind), v.t. 1 . To perceive or follow 
by the wina or scent ; to nose ; as, hounds 
wind an animal.— 2. To expose to the wind; 
to winnow; to ventilate. —3. To drive or 
ride hard, as a horse, so as to render scant 
of wind.— 4. To rest, as a horse, in order 
to let him recover wind.— To wind a ship, to 
bring it round until the head occupies the 
place where the stern was, so that the wind 
may strike the opposite side. 

Wind (wind), v.t. pret. and pp. wound (oc- 
casionally but less correctly winded) ; ppr. 
winding. [A. Sax. windan, to wind, bend, 
twist, twine; pret. wand, wond, pp. wunden; 
D. and G. winden, O.H.G. wintan, Icel. and 
Sw. vinda, Goth, vindan; nasalized from 
same root ABtoithe. withy, weed (a garment); 
wand, wend, wander are derivative forms. ] 

1. 'J'o turn in this and in that direction ; to 
cause to turn or move in various directions. 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Shak. 

2. To turn round on an axis or some fixed 
object; to coil, or form convolutions of, 
round something; to bind or to form into a 
ball or coil by turning ; to twine ; to twist ; 
to wreathe ; as, to w%nd thread on a reel ; 
to wind thread into a ball ; to wind a rope 
into a coil. ‘You have wound a goodly 
clew.’ Shak.—Z. To pursue by following 
the turning or windings of ; to follow or 
chase by winding. 

’Twas pleasure, as we look'd behind. 

To see how thou the chase could’st wind. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

4. To turn by shifts and expedients. 

He endeavours to turn and wind himself every 
way to evade the force of this famous challenge. 

H^'attrland. 


6. To introduce by insinuation; as, the ohttd 
winds himself into my affections. 

They have little arts and dexterities to loind in 
such things into discourse. D$’. H. Mart. 

6. To change or vary at will; to bend or turn 
to one’s pleasure; to exercise complete con- 
trol over. 

Were our legislature vested in the prince he might 
wind and turn our const tution at his pleasure. 

Addison, 

7. To entwist; to enfold; to encircle. 

Sleep thou and I will wind thee in my arms. 

Shak. 

—To wind of, to unwind; to uncoil.-- To 
wind out, to extricate. 

He bethought himself of all possible ways to dis- 
entangle himself, and to wind himself out of the 
labyrinth he was in. Clartftdon. 


—To wind up, 1 . (a) to coll up into a small 
compass, as a skein of thread; to form into 
a bail or coil round a bobbin, reel, or the 
like. Hence, (b) fig. to bring to a conclu- 
sion, as a speech or operation; to arran^ for 
a final settlement of, as a business. ‘ With- 
out solemnly winding up one argument, 
and intimating that he began another.’ 
Locke. 

Signor Jupc was to enliven the varied perfor- 
mances at frequent intervals with his chaste Shak- 
spearian quips and retorts. Lastl]^ he was to wind 
tliem up by appearing in his favourite character. 

Dickefis. 

2 . (a'S To tighten, as the strings of certain 
musical instruments, so as to bring them to 
the proper pitch; to put in tune by stretch- 
ing the strings over the pegs. 

IVind up the slackened strings of thy lute. 

Waller. 

Hence, (h) fig. to restore to harmony or 
concord; to bring to a natural or healthy 
condition. 

The untuned and jarring senses, O wind up. 

Of this child-changed father. Shak. 

(c) To bring to a state of great tension ; to 
subject to a severe strain or excitement; to 
put upon the stretch. 

They wound up his temper to a pitch, and treacher- 
ously made use of that infirmity. Atterbury. 

3. (a) To bring into a state of renewed or 
continued motion, as a watch, clock, or the 
like, by coiling anew the spring or drawing 
up the weights. 

When an authentic watch is shewn 
Each man winds up and rectifies his own. 

Suckling. 

Hence, (b) fig. to prepare for continued 
movement, action, or activity; to arrange 
or adapt for continued operation ; to give 
fresh or continued activity or energy to; to 
restore to original vigour or order. 

F.ate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years. 
Yet freshly ran he on for ten years more. Dryden. 
Is there a tongue, like Delia’s o’er her cup. 

That runs for ages without winding up. young. 

Wind (wind), v.i. 1 . To turn; to change. 

‘ 80 swift your judgments turn and wind.’ 
Dryden.— t. To turn around something; as, 
vines wind around a pole — 8 . To have a cir- 
cular or spiral direction; as, winding stairs. 

4. To crook; to bend; to have a course 
marked bv bendings or windings ; to mean- 
der ; as, the stream winds through the val- 
ley; the road winds in various places. 

He therefore turned him to the steep and rocky 
path which . . . winded through the thickets of wild 
boxwood and other low, aromatic shrubs. 

Sir W. Scott. 

6. To advance or make one’s way by bend- 
ings or windings; to double; as, a hare pur- 
sued turns and winds. 

Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng. 

And as the pa.s.se.s open, wind along. Milton. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. Gray. 

[In this last extract the sense of wind is 
probably affected by that of wend. ]— 6. To 
have a twist or an uneven surface, or a sur- 
face whose parts do not lie in the same 

g lane, as a piece of wood.— To wind out, to 
e extricated; to escape. [Bare.] 

Long lab’ring underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of such prison. Milton, 

—To wind up, to come to a conclusion, halt, 
or end; to conclude; to finish. 

She expatiated on the impatience of men generally 
. . . ana wound up by insinuating that she must be 
one of the best tempers that ever existed. Dickens, 

Wind (wind), n. A winding; a turn ; a bend; 
as, the road there takes a wind to the south. 
[Bjore.] 

Windage (wind'&jX n. 1 . In gun. (a) the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
a gun or other firearm and that of a ball or 
shell. (&) The rush or concussion of the air 
produced by the rapid passage of a shot 
(c) The influence of the wind in deflecting a 
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missile, as a ball, arrow, or the like, from 
its direct path, or aside from the point or 
object at which it is aimed; also, the amount 
or extent of such deflection. — 2. In mrg. same 
as Wit%d-oontu»ion (which see). 

Wlndas, t WlBdaXMt (wind'as), n. [From D. 
wiiidats, or Icel. viruMss. See Windlass.] 
A military engine for raising stones, &c . ; a 
kind of windlass. Chauoer, 

Windbag (Wind'bag), n. A bag fllled with 
wind; hence, a man of mere words; a noisy, 
empty pretender. [Eecent] 

Wind-band (wind-band), n. A band of 
musicians who play only or principally on 
wind-instruments. 

Wind-beam (wind^m), n. In arch, an old 
term for a collar-beam. 

Wtnd-blll (wind'bil), n. In Scots law, an 
accommodation bill ; a bill of exchange 

g ranted without value having been received 
y the acceptors, for the purpose of rais- 
ing money by discount. 

Wind-bore (wind'bdr), w. The extremity 
of the suction-pipe of a pump, usually 
covered with a perforated plate to prevent 
the intrusion of foreign substances. 
Wlndbound (wlnd'bound), a. Prevented 
from sailing by a contrary wind. 'The 
windbound navy. ‘ Dryden. 

Wind-break t (windHtirak), v.t To break 
the wind of. 

Twould -wind-break a mule to vie burdens with her. 

Ford. 

Wlndbroacht (windOiroch), n. [The last 
component probably a corruption of G. 
hratsche, a viola, or tenor- violin. ] The 
hurdy-gurdy or vielle. 

For an old man to pretend to talk wisely is like a 
musician's endeavouring to fumble out a fine sonata 
upon a -windbroach. Torn Sroiun. 


Wind-broken (wind'brdk-n), a. Diseased 
in the respiratory organs; having the power 
of breathing impaired by chest disease; as, 
a wind-broken horse. 

Wind- Changing t ( wind ' chan j-ing), a. 
Changeful as the wind; fickle. 'Wind- 
changing Warwick.’ Shak. 

Wind-chest (wind'chest). n. In music, the 
chest or reservoir in an organ or harmonium 
for storing the wind produced by the bel- 
lows, and which is thus prevented from 
acting by direct and intermittent currents 
on the pipes and reeds. 

Wind-contusion (wind'kon-tu-zhon), n. In 
surg. a contusion, such as rupture of the 
liver, concussion of the brain, unaccom- 
panied by any external mark of violence, 
supposed to be produced by the air when 
rapidly displaced by the velocity of a pro- 
jectile, as a cannon-ball. It is now, how- 
ever, considered to be occasioned by the 
projectile itself striking the body in an 
oblique direction, the comparative escape 
of the external soft tissues being accounted 
for by the degree of obliquity with which 
the missile impinges on the elastic skin, 
together with the position of the internal 
structures injured relatively to the impinge- 
ment of the ball on one side and hard re- 
sisting substances on another. 

Wlnd-dropsy (wind'drop-si), n. A swelling 
of the belly from wind in the intestines; 
tympanites. 


e,t v.i. To wend; to go. (Jhaitcer. 
Wind-egg (wind'eg), n. An imperfect egg. 
Wind-eggs are frequently laid by hens which 
have been injured or are growing old. They 
are frequently destitute of a shell, being 
surrounded only by a skin or membrane, 
and sometimes by a very thin shell. Sir T. 
Broivne. 

Winder (wmd'Or), v.t. To fan; to clean 
grain with a fan. [Local. ] 
winder (wind'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which winds yams or the like; as, a bobbin- 
winder.—2. An instrument or machine fur 
winding.— 3. A plant that twists itself round 
others. ‘ and creepers.’ Bacon.— 

4 , The winding-step of a staircase. 

Winder (wind'or), n. In pugilism, a blow 
that deprives of breath. 

Windfiul (wind'fgl), n. 1. Bomething blown 
down by the wind, as fruit from a tree, or a 
number of trees in a forest. 


Gather now, if ripe, your winter fruits, as apples, to 
prevent their falling by the great winds; also gather 
your windfcills- Evelyn. 


2. A violent gust of wind rushing from coast- 
ranges and mountains to the sea.— 8. An 
unexpected legacy; any unexpected piece 
of goi^ fortune. 

WlsA-iUlan (wind'f#l-enL a. Blown down 
by the wind. ‘ WindfaUen sticks.' Dray- 
ton. 


Wlnd-flow«r (wind'fiou-4r), n. A plant, the 
anemone (Gr. anemoo, wind) : so called be- 
cause it was supposed to expand ita leaves 
when the wind was blowing. 
Wlnd-ftimaod (wind'f^r-n&O. n. A furnace 
in which the air is supplied naturally, and 
without the use of a bellows or the like. 
Wind-gall (wlnd'ggl). n. A soft tumour on 
the fetlock joints of a horse. ‘His horse 
. . . full of mndlpoiZs, and sped with spurns.’ 
Shak. 

Wind-ntUge (wind'gftjV n. l. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the velocity and force 
of wind; an anemometer. See Anemomb- 
TER.~2. An apparatus or contrivance for 
measuring or indicating the amount of the 
pressure of wind in the wind-chest of an 
organ. 

Wlnd-gont (wlnd'gun), n. A gun discharged 
by the force of compressed air; an air-gun. 

Forced from wittd-g^uns lead Itself can fly. Po^. 

Wind-katCh (wind'hach). n. In mining, 
the opening or place where the ore is taken 
out of the earth. 

Wind-kOVer (wind'ho-v6r), n. [From its 
hovering in the wind.] A species of hawk, 
the Fcuco Tinnunculus, called also the 
Stannel, but more usually the Kestrel. Ten- 
nyson. 

WmdlneBB (win'di-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being windy or tempestuous; as, the windi- 
ness of the weather or season.— 2. Fulness 
of wind; flatulence.— 3. Tendency to gener- 
ate wind ; as, the windiness of vegetables. 
4. Tumour; pufflness. ‘The swelling toindi- 
ness of much knowledge. ’ Brerewood. 
Winding (wind'iiig). a. Bending ; twisting 
from a direct line or an even surface. 
Winding (wind'iiig), n. 1. A turn or turn- 
ing; a bend; flexure; meander; as, the ivind- 
inys of a road or stream. ‘ To follow the 
unndings of this river.’ Addison. ‘The 
nrindings of the marge.’ Tennyson.~~2. A 
twist in any surface, so that all its parts do 
not lie in the same plane ; same as casting 
or warping. QwUt.—Z. A call by the boat- 
swain’s whistle. 

Wln<Ung-en|dne (wind'ing-en-jin), n. An 
engine employed in mining to draw up 
buckets from a deep pit. 

Windln^ly (wind'ing-ll), adv. Tn a winding 
or cir^tous form. ‘The stream that creeps 
windingly by it. ’ Keats. 
Wlnding-maokine ( wlnd'ing ma-shSn ), n. 
In cloth tnanvf. a twisting or warping ma- 
chine. 

Winding -skeet (wlnd'ing-shet), n. l. A 
sheet in which a corpse is wrapped. 

These arms of mine shall he thy -winding-sheet. 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre. 

Skak. 

2. A piece of tallow or wax hanging down 
from a biu’uing candle : regarded by the 
ignorant as an omen of death. 

He fell asleep on his arms ... a lon^f -winding- 
sheet in the candle dripping down upon hmi. 

Dickens. 

Winding-tackle (wind'ing-tak-l), n. Naut. 
a tackle consisting of one fixed tiiple block, 
and one double or triple movable block, 
used principally to hoist up any weighty 
materials. 

Wlnd-instniment (wind'in-stru-ment), n. 
An instrument of music, played by means 
of artificially produced currents of wind, as 
the organ, harmonium, <fec., or by the hu- 
man breath, as the flute, horn, <&c. , in all of 
which the vibration of a column of air 
produces the sound. The name is, how- 
ever, generally restricted to the orchestral 
instruments of the second class, consisting 
of a tube (stnUght, bent, or curved), pro- 
ducing a fundamental tone with its har- 
monics or overtones when the vibrating 
column extends the whole length of the 
tube. This column may, however, be short- 
ened by having holes of certain sizes and at 
certain distances along the tube, which are 
opened or stopped by the fingers or valves, 
the instniment being thus adapted to pro- 
duce in its simpler forms the tones of the 
diatonic scale, and in its more complex 
forms the tones of the chromatic scale. 
The wind-instruments of an ordinary or- 
chestra are divided into two classes: wood 
instruments, as the flute, oboe, clarionet, 
and bassoon; and brass instruments, as the 
horn, comet-a-plstoDt, trombone, eupho- 
nium, bombardon, and opbicleide. The 
quality of tone of the woods is eoft, smooth, 
light, and almost vocal; that of the brasses 
is somewhat harder, more powerful and 
majestic. Being all fixed toned they can- 
not, of course, {day in perfect tune like 


stringed instruments, and they can only 
produce one sound at a time. 

Windlaoet (Wind’l&s), n. A windlass. 
Wl2uUa88 (windlas), n. [Corrupted from 
older windAS, windace, which was probably 
borrowed from the D. windas, or from Icel. 
vinddss, lit. winding-beam— vinda, to wind, 
and dss, a beam. The I has crept into the 
word probably through the influence of the 
old mndle, a wheel or reel, a dim. form from 
the verb to tuind. ] 1. A modification of the 
wheel and axle, used for raising weights, 
Ac. One kind of windlass is the winch used 
for raising water from wells, Ac., which has 
an axle turned by a crank, and a rope or 
chain for raising the weight by being wound 
round the axle. The umple form of the 



Ship’s Windlass. 

windlass used in ships, for raising the anchors 
or obtaining a purchase on other ooeasions, 

I consists of a strong beam of wood placed 
I horizontally, and supported at its ends by 
j iron spindles, which turn in collars or bushes 
inserted in what are termed the windlass 
hitts. This large axle is pierced with holes 
directed towards its centre, in which long 
levers or handspikes are inserted for turn- 
ing it round when the anchor is to be weighed 
or any purchase is required. It is furnished 
with pawls to prevent it from turning back- 
wards when the pressure on the handspikes 
is intermitted.— ‘2. t A handle by which any- 
thing is turned; specifically, a winch-like 
contrivance for bending the arblast or cross- 
bow. See Cross-bow. — 3. t A circular or 
circuitous path or course ; a circle ; a com- 
pass. 

Among these he appointed a few horsemen to ranee 
somewhat abroad for the greater appearance, bid- 
ding them fetch a rrindlass a great way about, and 
to make all toward one place. Golding. 

Hence— 4. t Any indirect, artful course; cir- 
cumvention ; art and contrivance ; subtle- 
ties. 

Thus do we of wisdom and of reach. 

With ivindlasses and with assays of bias. 

By indirections find directions out. Shak. 

Windlass (wind'las), v.i. 1. To use a wind- 
lass; to raise something as by a windlass. 

Let her (Truth) rest, my dear sir, at the bottom of 
her well ; . . . none of our -windlassing will ever 
bring her up. Miss Edgeworth. 

2. t To take a circuitous path ; to fetch a 
compass. 

A skilful woodsman by windlassing presently gets 
a shoot, which without taking a compa.ss, ... he 
I could never have obtained. Hammond. 

3. t To adopt a circuitous, artful, or cunning 
course ; to use stratagem ; to act indirectly 
or warily. 

She Is not so much at leisure as to windlass, or use 
craft, to satisfy them. Hammond. 

Wlndle (wln'dl), n. [See Windlass.) l.tA 
winch, wheel and axle, or windlass. ‘En- 
gines and windles.’ Hoitond.- 2. A kind of 
reel; a turning-frame upon which yam is put 
to be wound off. Sir W. Scott. 

WindlesB (windles), a. 1. Free from or un- 
affected by wind; calm; unruffled. ‘ A wind- 
less sea under the moon of midnight.’ Rus- 
kin.—2. Wanting wind; out of breath. 

The weary hounds at last retire windless. Fairfax. 

Wlndlestraw ( wln'dl-str» ), n. [A. Sax. 
windelstreow, properly straw for plaiting, 
from windel, something twined, especially 
a woven basket, from tnndan. to wind. See 
Wind.] A name given to various species of 
grasses, as the tufted hair-grass (A ira cosspi- 
tosa), the Agrostis spioa venti, and the Dy- 
nosurxts cristatus; also, a stalk of grass. 

Tall spires of windUstnu 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged^oj^, 

WladUftt (windllft), n. A windlass. ‘ A 
windlift to neave up a gross scandal. ' Roger 
North. ^ 

WlndmiU (wlnd'milX 1* A mill wliich 
receives its motion from the impulse of the 
wind, and which is used for ^nding com, 
pumping water, Ac. The structure of a 
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windmill is a conical or pyramidal tower of 
considerable height, with a conical or hemi- 
spherical dome. There are two kinds of 
windmills, the vertical and horizmtal. In 
the former, a section of which is here given, 



Section of upper part of Windmill. 

the wind is made to act upon sails 
or vanes, A A (generally four in num- 
ber). attached by means of rectangu- 
lar frames to the extremities of the 
principal axis or vrind-shaft of the mill, 
which is placed nearly horizontal, so that 
the sails, by the action of the wind, revolve 
in a plane nearly vertical, giving a rota- 
tory motion to the driving-wheel b fixed 
to the wind-shaft, and thus conveying mo- 
tion to the vertical shaft P and the machin- 
ery connected with it. The extremity of 
the wind-shaft must always be placed so as 
to point to the quarter from which the wind 
blows. To effect this some mills have a 
self-adjusting cap b, which is turned round 
by the force of the wind acting upon the fan 
or flyer O, attached to the projecting frame- 
work at the back of the cap. By means of 
a pinion on its axis, motion is given to the 
inclined shaft and to the wheel i) on the 
vertical spindle of the pinion a, this latter 

S inion engages the cogs on the outside of 
le fixed rim of the cap; by these means the 
sails are kept constantly turned to the wind, 
the head of the mill moving slowly round 
the moment any change in the direction of 
the wind causes the fan c to revolve. In 
the horizontal windmill the wind -shaft is 
vertical, so that the sails revolve in a hori- 
zontal plane. The effect of horizontal wind- 
mills, however, is considered to be far in- 
ferior to that of the vertical kind. The 
effect of windmills depends greatly upon 
the form and position of the sails. See also 
Post-mill.— 2. A visionary scheme; a vain 
project; a fancy; a chimaora. 

He lived and died with general councils in his pate, 
with -windmills of union to concord Rome and Eng- 
land, England and Ronie, Germany with them both. 

Bf. Hacket. 

-To fight windmills, to combat chirasoras 
or imaginary opponents: in allusion to Don 
Quixote's adventure with the windmills. 
Wlndn^ll-cap (wind'mil-kap). n. The mov- 
able upper part of a windmill which turns 
to present the sails in the direction of the 
wind. See Windmill. 

Windmill-plant (wind ^mil-plant), n. A 
name given to the semaphore plant (Des- 
modium gyrans). See Desmodium. 
Wlndoret (win'ddr), n. [WirMf and door, 
from a supposition that window was a cor- 
rupted compound of these words.] A win- 
dow. 

Nature has made man’s breast no wiudores. 

To publish what he does within doors. Hudibras. 

Window (win'd6),n. [O.E. windoge, windohe, 
from Icel. vindauga, a window, lit. a wind- 
eye— mndr, wind, and auga, an eye.] 1. An 
opening in the wall of a building for the 
admission of light or of light and air when 
necessary. In modem buildings this open- 
ing has usually a frame on the sides in 
which are set movable sashes containing 
panes of glass or other transparent material. 
But many windows, as those in large shops, 
are incapable of being opened.— 2. An aper- 
ture or opening resembling a window or sug- 
gestive of a window. * The windows of hea- 
ven.' Gen. Hi. 11. ‘ TJie window of my heart, 
mine eye.’ Shale. 

You cannot shut the windc-ws of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face. 

TkomsoM, 

3. The sash or other thing that covers the 
aperture. 'Ere I let fall the windows of 
mine eyes.’ Shak.^. A fi^re formed by 
lines crossing each other. 'Till he has win- 
dows on hi| bread and butter. ' Dr. W. King. 


— Window tax, window duty, a tax formerly 
levied in Britain on all windows of houses 
above six (latterly) in number— abolished in 
1851, a tax on houses above a certain rental 
being substituted. 

WlndOW-har (Win'dd-bar), n. l. One of the 
bars of a window-sash or lattice. Tennyson. 
2. pi. Lattice- work on a woman’s stomacher. 

Shak. 

Window-blind (win'do-bllnd), n. A blind, 
screen, or shade for a window. See Blind. 
Window-bole (win'dd-bdl), n. See Bole. 
Wlndow-deaner (win'd6-kl6n-6r), n. i. A 
person whose business is to clean windows. 
2. An apparatus for cleaning windows. 
Wlndow-ourtaln (win'dd-kdr-tin), n. A 
curtain, usually decorative, hung over the 
window recess inside a room. See Cuetain. 
Windowed (win'ddd), n. and a. 1. Furnished 
with or having :i window or windows. 

Witliin a -tvindow'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain. Byron. 

2. Placed in a window. 

Wouldst thou be -window'd in great Rome and see 
Thy master thus. Shak. 

3. Having many openings or rents. ‘Your 
loop’d and window'd raggedness.’ Shak. 

Window-frame (win'dd-frftm), n. The frame 
of a window which receives and holds the 
sashes. 

WlndOW-glaae (win'dd-glas), n Glass for 
windows, of an inferior quality to plate- 
glass. 

WlndowlesB (win'dd-les), a. Destitute of 
windows. 

I stood still at this end. which, being -windowless, 
was dark. Charlotte Bronte. 

Wlndow-sasb ( win'dd-sash ), n. The sash 
or light frame in which panes of glass are 
set for windows. See Sash. 

Window-seat (win'd6-set), n. A seat in the 
recess of a window. 

Window-shade (winMo-shad), n. A rolling 
or projecting blind or sun-shade, sometimes 
transparent or painted, at other times can- 
vas on spring-rollers; a window-blind. Sim- 
monds. 

Window-shutter (win'd6-shut-6r), n. See 
Shutter 

Wlndow-SlU (win'do-sil), n. See Sill. 
Window-tax. See under Window. 
Windowyt (wln'd6-i),a. Having little cross- 
ings like the sashes of a window. ' Strang- 
ling snare, or windowy net.’ Donne. 
Windpipe (wind'pip). n. 1. The passage for 
the breath to and from the lungs; the 
trachea. See Trachea.— 2. In mining, a 
pipe for conveying air into a mine. 
W^d-plant (wind'plant), n. A species of 
Anemone, A. nemorosa. 

Wind -pump (wind'pump), n. A pump 
moved by wmd. 

Windrlngt (win'dring), a. Winding. 'Win- 
dring hrooks.' Shak. 

Wind-rode (wind'rod), a. Naut. applied to 
the situation of a vessel at anchor when she 
is swung round by the force of the wind. 
Called also Tide-rode. 

Wlnd-roso (wind'roz), n. A card or table 
with lines corresponding to the points of 
the compass showing the connection of the 
wind with the barometer, <fi;c. 

Wind-row (wind'ro), n. 1. A row or line of 
hay raked together for the purpose of being 
rolled into cocks or heaps. Also sheaves of 
com set up in a row one against another, in 
order that the 
wind may blow 
betwixt them. 

2. The green bor- 
der of a field, dug 
up in order to 
carry the earth 
on other land to 
mend it. —8. A 
row of peats set 
up for drying; or 
a row of pieces 
of turf, sod, or 
sward cut in par- 
ing and burn- 
ing. Written 
also Winrow. 

Wlndrow(wind'- 
r6),v.t. To rake 
or put into the 
form of a wind- 
row. 

Wind - sail 

(wind'salEn. l.A 
wide tube or 



Wind-sail suspended from a 
stay. 


funnel of canvas used to convey a stream of 
air into the lower apartments of a ship.— 
2. One of the vanes or sails of a windmill 


Wind-seed (wlnd'sSdX n. A plant of the 
mnus Arctotis. 

Wlnd-sbake, Wlnd-sboOk (wind'shik, 
wind'shok), n. Same as Anetnosis. 
Wlnd-shakedt (wind'sh&kt), a. Same as 
Wind -shaken. ‘The wind-shaked surge.’ 
Shak. 

Wind-shaken (wind'shak-n), a. Driven or 
agitated by the wind; tottering or trembling 
in the wind. ‘ He’s the rock, the oak not to 
be wind-shaken.' Shak. 

Wind-Side (wlnd'sid), n. The windward 
side, E. B. Brownifig. 

Wlndsor-bean (wind'zor-b6n), n. A very 
broad bean, genus Faba, resembling the 
long-pod, but broader. 

Wmdsor - chair (wind'zor-char), n. 1. A 
kind of strong, plain, polished chair, made 
entirely of wood, seat as well as back. 

He got up from his large wooden-seated tvindsor- 
chair. Dickens. 

2. A sort of low wheel-carriage. 

Windsor Knight (wind'zor nit), n. One of 
a body of military pensioners, having their 
residence within the precincts of Windsor 
Castle. They are now called the Military 
Knights cf Windsor, and sometimes Poor 
Knights of Windsor. 

Wlndsor-soap (wlnd'zor-sdp), n. A kind of 
fine-scented soap, the chief manufacture of 
which was once confined to Windsor. 
Wlnd-suoker (wind'suk-er), n. i. An old 
name for the kestrel; the wind-hover. 

Did you ever hear such a -wind-sucker as this? or 
such a rook as the otlierf B. yonson. 

Hence— 2. A person ready to pounce on any, 
or on any blemish or weak point. 

But there is a certain envious -windsucker that 
hovers up and down. Chapman. 

Wind-swift (wind'swift), a. Swift like the 
wind. ‘ Therefore hath the wind-swift Cu- 
pid wings. ' Shak. 

Wlnd-tlgllt (wind 'tit), a. So tight as to 
prevent the passing of wind. ‘ Wind-tight 
and water-tight. ’ Bp. Hall. 

Wind-trunk ( wind'tmngk ), n. The duct 
which conducts the wind from the bellows 
to the wind-chest of an organ or similar in- 
strument. 

Wlnd-’Up (wind'up), n. The conclusion or 
final adjustment and settlement, of any mat- 
ter, as a speech, business, entertainment, 
(&c. ; the closing act; the close. ‘ A regular 
of this business.’ Dickens. 

When he performed at the theatres, he used to do 
it as a -wind-up to the entertainment, after the danc- 
ing was over. Mayhe-w. 

Windward (wind'w6rd), n. The point from 
which the wind blows; as, to ply or sail to 
the windward.— -To lay an anchor to the 
windward (fig.), to adopt previous measures 
for success or security. 

Windward (wind'wSrd), a. Being on the 
side toward the point from which the wind 
blows; as, the windward shrouds. 
Windward (wind'wCrd), adv. Toward the 
wind. 

Wind-way (wind'wa), n. In mining, a pas- 
sage for air. 

Windy (win'di), a. 1. Consisting of wind; 
formed by gales. ‘The windy tempest of my 
soul.’ Shak.— 2. Next the wind; windward. 

Still you keep o', the -windy side o’ the law. Shak. 

8. Tempestuous; boisterous; as, windy wea- 
ther.— 4. Exposed to the wind. 

The building rook will caw from the windy tall elm- 
tree. Tennyson, 

5. Applied figuratively to words and sighs 
as resembling the wind. ‘ Her windy signs.’ 
Shak. ‘ The windy breath of soft petitions.’ 
Shak. —6 i'ending to ^nerate wind or gas 
on the stomach; fiatuTent; as, windy food. 

7. Caused or attended by gas in the stomach 
or intestines. * k windy co\ic.' Arhuthnot. 

8. Affected with flatulence; troubled with 
wind in the stomach or bowels. Dunglison. 

9. Empty; airy. ‘ Windy joy,' Milton. 

Here’s that -windy applause, that poor transitory 
pleasure for which 1 was dishonoured. South. 

10. Vain; given to boast; vaunting; swag- 
ing. [Scotch. 1 

_ldy-fOOted(win'di-fut-ed),a. Wind-swift; 
swift-footed. 'The windy -footed dame. 
Chapman. 

Wine (win), «. [A. Sax. win, borrowed (like 
D. wi^n, Icel. vin, Dan. viin, Goth, toein or 
vein, G. wein) from L. vinum, wine, which 
corresponds to Gr. oinos, with digamma 
voinos or foinos, wine. L. vinum, \^e, is 
what is produced by vitis, the vine, the 
twining plant (cog. with E. withy), the root 
meaning to twine or twist, seen also in 
vitiwn, vice, and in E to wind, toire, Ac. ] 


ch, cAaln; Oh, Sc. look; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: fH, fAen; th. thin: w, idg; wh, wAIg; zh, azure.— Sec KXT. 
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1. The ferooented ^uioe of the grape or fruit 
ofthevine(Ft<wt?in\/’em. See Viris). Wines 
are distinguished practically by their colour, 
hardness or softness on the palate, their 
flavour, and their being still or effervescing. 
The differences in the quality of wines de- 
pend partly upon differences in the vines, but 
more on the differences of the soils in which 
they are planted, in the exposure of the 
vineyards, in the treatment of the grapes, 
and the mode of manufacturing the wines. 
When the grapes are fully ripe, they gener- 
ally yield the most perfect wine as to 
strength and flavour. The leading charac- 
ter of wine, however, must be referred to 
the alcohol which it contains, and upon 
which its intoxicating powers principally 
depend. The amount of alcohol in the 
stronger ports and sherries is from 16 to 25 
per cent; in hock, claret, and other light 
wines from 7 per cent. Wine containing 
more than 13 per cent of alcohol may be as- 
sumed to be fortified with brandy or other 
spirit. The most celebrated ancient wines 
were those of Lesbos and Chios among the 
Greeks, and the Falemian and Cecuban 
among the Romans. The principal modem 
wines are Port. Sherry. Claret, Champagne, 
Madeira, Hock, Marsala, &c. <fcc. The va- 
rieties of wine produced are almost endless, 
and differ in every constituent according to 
the locality, season, and age; but generally 
the produce of each vineyard retains its own 
leading characteristics. The principal wine- 
producing countries are France, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Sicily. Greece, Cape Colony, 
Australia, and America. — 2. The juice of 
certain fruits prepared in imitation of wine 
obtained from grapes, but distinguished by 
naming the source whence it is derived; as, 
currant wirie; goosebemy tmne.—S. The 
effect of drinking wine in excess; intoxica- 
tion. ‘Noah awoke from his wine.' Gen. 
ix. 24. — 4. The act of drinking wine. 

Who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long 
at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 39, 30. 

6. A wine party at the English universities. 

The ex-coach was drinking brandy-and-water, and 
maundering about great wtfus, and patrician t 


fights. 


1 patrician bear- 
Mtss Br addon. 


—Wine of iron (vinum ferri of the Pharm. 
Brit.), sheny with tartrated Iron in solu- 
tion.— Quinine wine, sherry with sulphate 
of quinine in solution.-— Oti 0 / wine, ethe- 
real oil, a reputed anodyne, but only used 
in the preparation of other compounds.— 
Spint of wine, alcohol (which see). 

wine (win), v.t. To supply with wine. 
‘To wine the king’s cellar.' Howell. [Rare.] 

Wine-l>aK (win 'bag), n. 1. A wine -skin 
(which see).— 2. A person who indulges fre- 
quently and largely in wine. [Colloq, ] 

Wine-blbber (win'blb-6r),n. One who drinks 
much wine; a great drinker. Prov. xxiii. 20. 

Wlne-bibbinK (win'bib-ing), n. The prac- 
tice of habitually drinking much wine; tip- 
pling. 

Wine-biscuit (win-bis-ket), n. A light bis- 
cuit, served with wine. 

Wine-KSask (win'kask), n. A cask in which 
wine is or has been kept. 

Wine-cellar (win'sel-l^r), n. An apartment 
or cellar for stowing wine. Wine cellars are 
generally underground, on the basement 
story of a building, in order that the wine 
may be kept cool and at an equal tempera- 
ture. 

Wine-coloured (win'kul-6rd), a. Approach- 
ing the colour of red wine. MUman. 

Wine-cooler (win'k61-6r), n. A vessel for 
cooling wine before it is drunk. One va- 
riety consists of a porous vessel of earthen- 
ware which, being dipped in water, absorbs 
a considerable quantity of it. A bottle of 
wine is placed in the vessel, and the evapo- 
ration which takes place from the vessel ab- 
stracts heat from the wine. Wine-coolers 
for tile table are usually stands made of sil- 
ver or of plated metal, and holding ice, in 
which wine bottles are placed for cooling. 

Wlne-Canoier (win'fan-si-fer). n. A connois- 
seur in wines. 

Wine-fat (w!n'fat),n. The vat or vessel into 
which the liquor fiows from the wine-press. 
Isa. hdlL 2. 

Wine-KlftM (wfn'glas), n. A small glass In 
whitii wine is drank. 

Wine-grower (wln'grd-^r), n. The pro- 
prietor of a vineyard; one who cultivates a 
vineyard and makes wine. 

Wine-lieated (winOifit-ed), a. Affected or 
excited by wine. 

Enid fear’d his eyes. 

Moist 08 they were, witu-htaUd from the feast. 

rennyson. 


WlnelesB (winaes), a. Destitute of wine; 
not having, not naing wine. ‘ The rest of 
your wineless life.’ Swift, 

Wine-making (win'm&k-ing), n. The pro- 
cess of manufacturing wines. 
Wlne-meaBure (win'mezh-ur), n. An old 
English measure by which wines and other 
spirits were sold. In this measure the gallon 
contained 231 cubic inches, and was to the 
imperial standard gallon as 5 to 6 nearly. 
Wine-merchant (win'm6r-chant),n. A mer- 
chant who deals in wines. 

Wine-palm (wln'pttml.n. A palm from which 
palm-wine is obtained, as Caryota wrens. 
Wine-press (wln'pres), n. A machine, ap- 
paratus, or place in which the juice is 
pressed out of grapea 

wine-sap (wln'sap), n. A much esteemed 
American apple. 

Wine-skin (wm'skin), n. A bag or bottle 
made of the skin of an animal in its natural 
shape for containing or carrying wine. 
Wine-sour (Win'sour), n. A kind of plum. 
Wine -stone (wln'ston), n. A deposit of 
crude tartar or argal which settles on the 
sides and bottoms of wine-casks. 
Wine-taster (win'tas-t^r), n. l. A person 
employed to taste and judge the quality, 
<tec., of wine for purchasers.— 2. A kind of 
pipette used for sampling wine. 
Wine-vault (win'vftlt), n. 1 . A vault in 
which wine is stored in casks. ->2. A name 
frequently assumed by a public-house where 
the wine and other liq Hoi's are served at the 
bar or at tables. Dickens. 

Wine-warrant (win'wor-ant), n. A war- 
rant to the keeper of a bonded warehouse 
for the delivery of wine. 

Wine-whey (win'wha), n. A mixture of 
wine, milk, and water. 

Wing (wing), n. [O.E. toinge, wenge, a Scan- 
dinavian word; Sw. and Dan. vinge, Icel. 
votngr, a wing; comp. Icel. vhigsa, to swing; 
prol>ably formed by nasalization from same 
root as weigh, A. Sax. wegan, to lift, Goth. 
vigan, to move, and akin to wag, way, &c. ] 
1. One of the anterior limbs in birds, corre- 
sponding to the arms in man, and in most 
cases serving as organs by which flight is 
effected, though in some birds they merely 
aid in running or swimming. Normally the 
wings consist of the bones of the fore-limbs, 
specially modified and provided with fea- 
thers. To that part of the limb analogous 
to the hand are attached the primaries or 
greater quill-feathers, the secondaries are 
affixed to the forearm, and the arm sup- 
poi'ts the tei-tiaries and scapulars. The bone 
which represents the thumb gives rise to 
the bastard quills, and along the base of the 
quills are ranged the wing-coverts. Wings 
are attributes of some of the gods of an- 
tiquity, of demons, and of many imaginary 
beings. In Christian art the use of wings is 
limited to angels and devils.— 2. An organ 
used for flying by some other animals. In 
insects, the wing is formed of two delicate 
skin layers, supported on hollow tubes or 
nervures placed in commurJeation with the 
respiratory system. The forms of insect 
wings are very various; some of the more 
important diversities being characteristic of 
different orders. The wings of bats consist 
of a fold of skin which commences at the 
neck and extends on each side between the 
fore-legs or arms and the posterior limbs. 
In the flying -phalangers, flying -B<iuirrels, 
&c., the expansion of skin extending along 
the sides of the body serves as a mere para- 
chute, and is no organ of true flignt.— 

3. Used emblematically, (a) of swiftness, or 
of anything that carries the mind upwards 
or along; means of flightorof rapid motion; 
as, fear adds wings to flight. ‘ Fiery expe- 
dition be ray wing.’ Shak. ‘Borne by the 
trustless wings of false desire.' Shak. (b) 
Of care or protection: often in the plural. 

In the shadow of thy w/n^xwUl I rejoice. Ps. Ixiii. 7. 

Eva goes under the win^r of an aunt of mine. 

Farrar. 

4. The act or manner of flying ; passage by 
flying ; flight; as, to take wing. ‘ And the 
crow makes wing to the rooky wood.' Shak. 

Though his affections are higher mounted than 
ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
winfT, Shak. 

5. lliat which moves With a wing-like motion 
or which receives a wing-like motion from 
the action of the air, as a fan used to winnow 
grain, the vane or sail of a windmill, the fea- 
ther of an arrow, the sail of a 8hip,<&c.— 6. In 
hot. (a) a side shoot of a tree or plant. (6) One 
of the two side petals of a papilionaceous 
flower, as of the pea, bean, and ^ like. See 


out under Keel (o)A membraneousborder by 
which many seeds are supported in the air 
and transported from place to place.— 7. In 
shipbuilding, that part of the hold or space 
between decks which is next the ship’s side, 
more particularly at the quarter; also, the 
overhang deck of a steamer before and abaft 
the paddle-boxes, bounded by a thick plank 
called the wing-wale, which extends from 
the extremity of the paddle-beam to the 
ship's side.— 8. In arch, a side projection of 
a building on one side of the central or main 
portion. — 9. In fort, the longer side of a 
crown or horn work uniting it to the main 
work.— 10. A leaf of a gate or double door. 
11. The laterally extending portion of a 
ploughshare which cuts the bottom of the 
furrow. —12. In engin. (a) an extension 
endwise of a dam, sometimes at an angle 
with the main portion. (5) A side dam on 
a river shore for the purpose of contracting 
the channel, (c) A lateral extension of an 
abutment. E. H. Knight. See WiNQ-WALL. 
13. One of the sides of the stage of a theatre; 
also, one of the long narrow scenes which 
fill up the picture on the side of the stage. 
‘Saw-dust on the stage and all the wings 
taken out.’ Mayhew.-—\\. One of the ex- 
treme divisions of an army, regiment, fleet, 
or the like. ‘The left vying put to flight.’ 
Dryden. —16. A shoulder knot or small epau- 
lette. Simmonds.—\%. A strip of leather or 
the like attached to the skirt of the runner 
in a grain-mill to sweep the meal into the 
spout. —17. The side or displayed portion 
of a dash-board. — 18. In geol one of the 
sides or slopes of an anticline or saddle- 
back. Page.— On the wing, flying; as, to 
shoot wild fowl on the wing, (b) Speeding to 
its object; on the road. ‘When 1 had seen 
this hot love on the wing.' Shak. ‘ Hearing 
he was on the wing for Coningsby Castle. ' 
Disraeli. — Upon the wings of the wind, with 
the utmost velocity. Ps. xviii. 10. — Wing- 
and-wing, the situation of a ship coming 
before the wind with studding-sails on both 
sides; also said of fore-and-aft vessels, when 
they are going with the wind right aft, the 
foresail boomed out on one side, and the 
mainsail on the other. Admiral Smyth. 

Wing (wing), v.t. 1. To furnish with wings; 
to enable to fly or to move with celerity, as 
in flight. ‘ Who heaves old ocean, and who 
wings the storms.’ Pope. 

Their own feathers pluck’d, to wing the dart 
Which rank corruption destines for their heart, 
Moore. 

2. To supply with side parts or divisions, as 
an array, a house, &c. ‘ On either side well 
winged with our chief est horse.’ Shak, — 

3. To transport by flight ; to cause to fly, as 
with wings. 

1 , an old turtle, 

Will wing me to some wither’d bough. Shak. 

4. To move in flight through; to traverse by 
flying. ‘ Crows and choughs that wing the 
midway air.’ Shak. 

IVings the blue element, and borne sublime 
Eyes the set sun, gilding each distant clime. Jtogers. 

6. To cut off the wings of; to wound in the 
wing; to disable a wing or limb of. [Sport- 
ing or colloq.] 

•All right.' said Mr. Snodgrass, ‘be steady and 
wing him.’ Dickens. 

—To wing a flight or way, to proceed by fly- 
ing ; to fly. 

He winged his upward flight, and soar’d to fame. 

Dryden. 

Wi^ (wing), v.i. To fly; to exert the power 
orflying. 

We poor unfledged 

Have never wing’d from view the nest. Shak. 

WiZlg-case (wingOcas), n. The case or shell 
which covers the wings of coleopterous in- 
sects, as the beetle, <&c. ; the elytron. Called 
also Wing-cover. 

Wing-COmlpass (wing'kum-pas), n. A com- 
pass with an arc-shaped piece which passes 
through the opposite leg, and Is clamped 
by a set screw. 

Wlng-^vert (wing'kuv-6rt), n. In omUh. 
see COVBRT. 

Winged (wingd), a. 1. Having wings. ‘ The 
beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls.’ 
Shak. ‘Thy vnnged messengers.’ JHUten, 
2. 8wift; rapid; passing quickly; as, winged 
haste. 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angervisits, few and far between. Campbell. 
8. Fanned with wings; swarming with birds. 

‘ The winged air dark with plumes.' MUUm, 
4. Soaring with wings or as with wings; 
soaring; lofty; elevated; sublime. 

How winged the sentiment that virtue is to be fol- 
lowed for its own sake, because its essence is divine. 

% S Harjbrd. 


F&te, fttr, fat, fgll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Bo. fey. 
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6. In her. represented with wings, or having 
wings of a different colour from the body.— 
6. In tot. and conch, same MAlaUd.-— Winged 
bull, an architectural decoration of frequent 
occurrence in ancient Assyrian temples, 
where winged human-headed bulls and lions 
of colossal size usually guarded the portals. 
They were evidently typical of the union of 



Winged human-headed Bull. 


the greatest intellectual and physical powers. 
Layard. — Winged lion, the symbol of the 
evangelist St. Mark, which was adopted as 
the heraldic device of the Venetian republic, 
when St. Mark supplanted St. Theodore as 
the patron saint of Venice. A celebrated 
bronze figure of the winged lion of St. Mark 
surmounting a magnificent red granite col- 
umn, formed out of a single block, stands 
in the Piazzettaof St. Mark at Venice. 
Winger (wlng'6r), n. A name for a small 
water-cask stowed in the wings of a vessel. 
Wi^-footed (wing'fqt-ed), n. 1. Having 
wings attached to the feet; as, wing-footed 
mercury.— 2. Swift; moving with rapidity; 
fleet. ‘ Wing-footed time. ’ Drayton. 
Wingless (wing'Ies), a. Having no wings ; 
not able to ascend or fly. 

Winglet (wing'let), n. A little wing; spe- 
cifically, the bastard wing of a bird. 
Wing-Sliell (Wing''8hel), n. 1. The name 

? :lven to the various species of shells of the 
amily Strombidae, from their expanded lip. 
2. See WlNQ-OASE. 

Wing-Stroke (wing'strok), n. The stroke 
or sweep of a wing. 

Wing-swift (wingswift), a. Swift on the 
wing ; of rapid flight, 

Wing-transom (wing'tran-sum), n. Naut 
the uppermost or longest transom in a ship; 
called also the Main Transom. See Transom. 
Wlng-wale (wing'wal), n. See under Wing, 
Wing-wall (win^wal), n. One of the lateral 
walls of an abutment which form a support 
and protection thereto. K H. Knight. 
Win^ (wing'i), a. 1. Having wings; rapid. 
‘Witn wingy speed outstrip the eastern 
wind.' Addwon.— 2. Soaring as if with wings; 
airy; volatile; vain. ‘ Wingy mysteries in 
divinity.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Wink (wingk), v.i. [A. Sax. wincian, to 
wink; akin to wancol, unsteady, and per- 
haps wencle, a maid (see WENCH); D. winken, 
wenken, Icel. vanka, to wink ; Dan. vinke, 
to beckon, vink, a beckoning, a wink of the 
eye; 8w, vinka, to wink or nod; G. winken, 
to beckon, nod. The root is perhaps the 
same as that of wing, wag. Akin wince.] 
1. To close and open the eyelids quickly and 
involuntarily; to blink; to nictitate. 

Here is three studied, ere ye'JI thrice winA. ShaA. 

2. To shut the eyes; to close the eyelids so 
as not to see. 

IVink again, 

And I will wink; so shall the day seem night. 

Shak. 

They arc not blind, but they wink. Tillotson. 

8. To give a significant hint by a motion of 
the eyelids. 

Wink at the footman to leave him without a plate. 

Swift. 

4. To twinkle ; to glimmer with dubious 
light; as, a winking light. ‘ Nor winks the 
gold fin In the porphyry font.' Tennyson. 

Before he ceased I turn’d 
And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. 

Tennyson, 

5. To connive; to seem not to see; to wilfully 
■hut the eyes or take no notice; to overlook, 
as something not perfectly agreeable : with 
at before the object; as, to wink at faults. 

' Winking at your discords.’ Shak. 

I know my envy were in vain, since thou art mightier 
far. 

But we roust give each other leave, and wink at 
dther's war. Chapman. 


Wink (wingkX The act of closing the 
eyelids quickly. 

I couid eclipse and cloud them with a wink. 

Donne. 

2. No more time than is necessary to shut 
the eyes. 

For in a wink the false love turns to hate. 

Tennyson. 

8. A hint given by shutting the eye with a 
significant cast. 

Her wink each bold attempt forbids. 

Sir P. Sidn^. 

—Forty winks, a short nap. [Colloq. and 
humorous. ] 

Winker (wingk'dr), n. l. One who winks. 
‘Nodders, winkers, and whisperers.' Pope. 
2. One of the blinds of a horse; a blinker. 

Winking (wingk'ing), n. The act of one 
who winks: used often in the colloquial 
phrase, like toinking- very rapidly; very 
quickly ; with great vigour. 

Nod away at him, if you please, like winkinj^'. 

Dickens. 

Winkinglv (wingk'lng-li), ado. In the way 
of one who winks; with the eye almost 
closed. Peacham. 

Winkle (wing^kl), n. A common abbrevia- 
tion of Periwinkle. 

Wlnna (win'na). Will not. [Scotch.] 

Winne.t v.t. To win; to gain. Chaucer. 

Winner (wiu^^r), n. One who wins or gains 
by success in competition or contest. 

The event 

Is yet to name the winner. Shak. 

Winni^ (winding), a. Attracting; adapted 
to gain favour; charming; as, a winning 
address. MUton. 

Winning (win'lng), n. l. The sum won or 
gained by success in competition or contest: 
usually in tbe plural. ‘A gamester that 
stakes all his winnings upon every cast.’ 
Addison.— I. In mining, a word used to ex- 
press the whole series of operations neces- 
sary to bring any mineral to the surface, as 
boring, sinking, excavating, <fec. In this 
sense written sometimes Win. 

Wlnnlngly (win'ing-li), adv. In a winning 
manner; charmingly. 

Wizmlng-poat (win'ing-pOst), n. A post or 
goal in a race-course, the order of passing 
which determines the issue of the race. 

Winnow (win'nS), v.t. [O.E. windewe, to 
winnow; A. Sax. wind.wian, to fan or win- 
now, to subject to the action of the wind, 
from wind, the wind (see Wind). Comp. 
L. ventilare, to winnow, from ventus, the 
wind.] 1. 'I'o separate and drive the chaff 
from by means of wind; as, to winnow grain. 
2. To fan; to beat as with wings. ‘ With quick 
fan winnows the buxom air.' Milton. —3. To 
examine; to sift; to try, as for the purpose 
of separating falsehood from truth; to sepa- 
rate, as the bad from the good. ‘ Winnow 
well this thought.' Dryden. 

Bitter torture 

Shall winnow the truth from falsehood. Shak. 
The past, as winnowed in the early mind. 

With husk and prickle left behind. y. Baillie. 

Winnow (win'no), v.i. To separate chaff 
from corn. ‘ Winnow not with every wind.’ 
Ecclus. V. 9. 

Winnower (win'n6-6r), n. One who win- 
nows, 

Winrow (wln'rO), n. Same as Windrow. 
Longfellow. 

Wlnsey (win'si), n. Same as Wincey. 

Winsome (win'sum), a. [A. Sax. wynsum, 
pleasant, delightful, from wy7m, delight, 
joy, and term, -sum, later -some. 'This word 
though old seems to have been little used 
in later English literature till recent times.] 

1. Attractive; agreeable; engaging. 

The prince and warrior Gorlols . . . 

Was wedded to a winsome wife Ygerne. 

Tennyson. 

2. Cheerful ; merry ; gay. [The first Is the 
usual meaning in modern literature, the 
second is rather provincial.] 

WinsomeneSB (win'sum-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or characterJatio of being winsome or 
attractive in manner or appearance. J. R. 
Oreen, 

Winter (win'Wr), n. [A. Sax. winter, winter, 
also commonly used for a whole year; a word 
common to the Teutonic tongues, but not 
extending beyond them; D. and O. winter, 
Sw. and Dan. vinter, Icel. vetr, vittr (for 
vintr), Ooth. vintrvs. Oririn unknown. 
The conjectures that it is from wind, as 
the windy season, or connected with wet, as 
the rainy season, are neither of them satis- 
factory.] 1. The cold season of the year. 
Astronomically considered winter oom- 
menoes in northern latitudes when the sun j 


enters Capricorn, or at the solstioe about 
the 2l8t of December, and ends at the equi- 
nox in March; but in ordinary discourse the 
three winter months are December, Jan- 
uary, and February. —2. A whole year: the 
part used for the whole. 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field. 

Shak. 

Freshly ran he on ten winters more. Dryden. 

8. Used as an emblem of any cheerless situ- 
ation, as misfortune, poverty, destitution, 
old age, or death. * Into the winter of his 
age.’ Sir P. Sidney. ‘Till death, that 
vfinter, kill it. ' Shak. ‘ 'Tis deepest vnnter 
in Lord Timon’s purse.’ Shak. 

Riches fineless is as poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor. Shak. 

4. The part of a printing-press which sus- 
tains the carriage.— B. An implement made 
to hang on the front of a grate for the pur- 
pose of keeping a tea-kettle or the like 
warm.— 6. The last portion of com brought 
home at the end of harvest; or the state of 
having all the grain on a farm reaped and 
inned; also, the rural feast held in celebra- 
tion of the ingathering of the crop. [Scotch. ] 
Winter (winder), a. Belonging to winter; 
as, the vrinter solstice. (See SOLSTICB. ) 
* Winter weather.’ Shak. ‘One cloud of 
mnfer showers.’ Shak. 

Winter (Win'ter), v.i. To pass the winter; 
to hibernate; as, he tointered in Italy. ‘The 
haven was not commodious to winter in.’ 
Acts xxvii. 12. 

Winter (win'tftr), v.t. To keep, feed, or 
manage during the winter; as, to winter 
young cattle on hay is not profitable ; deli- 
cate plants must be wintered under cover. 
Wint^-aoonlte (win’t6r-ak-on-lt), «. A 
plant of the genus Eranthis. See ERAN- 
THI8. 

Winter-apple (win't6r-ap.l), n. An apple 
that keeps well in winter, or that does not 
ripen till winter. 

Winter-barley (wlu't6r-bar-li), n. a kind 
of barley whicm is sowed in autumn. 
Winter-beaten (win' t6r-b§t-n), a. Harassed 
by the severe weather of winter. Spenser. 
Winter-berry (win't6r-be-ri), n. The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus Prinos. 
See Prinos. 

Winter-cherry (win't6r-che-rl), n. A plant 
of the genus Pnysalis, the P. Alkekengi, and 
its fruit, which is of the size of a cherry. 
See Physalis. 

Winter-clad (win't6r*klad), a. Clothed for 
winter; wamly clad. ‘ Tattoo’d or woaded, 
winter-clad in skins. ’ Tennyson. 
Winter-cress (win't^r-kres), n. The com- 
mon name of two British cruciferous plants 
of the genus Barbarea. B. vulgaris, called 
also ymow rocket, grows on the banks of 
ditches and rivers, and about hedges and 
walls. It is bitter and sharp to the taste, 
and is sometimes used as a salad. 
Winter-crop (win't6r-krop), n. A crop 
which will bear the winter, or which may 
be converted into fodder during the winter. 
Winter-fallow (win't6r-fal-16), n. Ground 
that is fallowed in winter. 

Winter-maxden (win't6r-gftr-dn), n. An 
ornamental garden for winter. 
Winter-green (win'Wr-grSn), n. l. The 
common name of plants of the genus Pyrola. 
See Ptrola.— 2. The common name in Ame- 
rica of Oaultheria procumbens. — Oil of win- 
ter-green, an aromatic liquid obtained from 
the leaves of Oaultheria procumbens, used 
largely in confectionery and to disguise the 
taste of disagreeable medicines. 

Winter - ground ( win 't4r- ground ), v.f. To 
cover over during winter so as to preserve 
from the effects of frost; as, to winter-ground 
the roots of a plant. Shak. 

Winter-gull (win'tCr-gul), n. A species 
of gull, the Larus canus. Called also 
Winter-mew. 

Wintering (win't^r-ing), n. 1. The act of 
one who winters.— 2. Food or fodder to sup- 
^rt cattle for the winter. 

Winter -kill ( win ' t6r - kil ). v. t. To kill by 
means of the weather in winter; as, to win- 
ter-kiU wheat or clover. [United States.] 
Winter-lodge, Winter-lodgment (win'- 
t6r-loJ, win^t6r-loj-ment), n. In tot the 
hybemacle of a plant, which protects the 
embryo or future shoot from injuries during 
the winter. It is either a bud or a bulb. 
Wlnter-loyet (win‘t4r-luv), n. Cold, con- 
ventional, or insincere love-making. ‘ Mak- 
ing a little winter-love in a dark comer.’ B. 
Jonson. 


oh, e/iain; dh. Sc. loeh; g, go; J, job; t, Vr. ton; ng, sin^; 7H, then; th, thin; w. toig; wh, urAig; sh, afnre. — See Kit. 
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Winterly <win't6r-liX a. Suoh as is suit- 
able to winter; like winter; wintery; cheer- 
less; uncomfortable. [Rare.] 

Ift be summer news, 

Smile tot before ; if winterly, thou need'st 
But keep that countenance still, Shak. 

Wlnter-mew (wln't6r-mii), n. See Win- 
ter-gull. 

Winter -moth (win^tdr-moth), n. A moth 
(Cheimonc^ia h^mata), of which the male 
alone is winged. The larvao are exceed- 
ingly injurious to plum-trees. It has long 
been common on tne Continent, and has, of 
comparatiyely recent date, appeared in some 
parts of England . The moths appear in their 
perfect state in the beginning of winter, 
whence the name. 

WlntWP-poar (win't6r-par), n. Any pear 
that keeps well in winter or that ripens in 
winter. 

Winter - proud ( win ' t6r - proud ), a. Too 
green and luxuriant in winter : applied to 
wheat or the like. Holland. 
Winter-quarters (win'tdr-kwar-t^rz), n. pi. 
The quarters of an army during the winter; 
a winter residence or station. 

Wlnter-rlg (wln't6r-rig), v. t. To plough in 
ridges and let lie fallow in winter. [Local ] 
Wlnter*B-bark ( win' t6rz-b&rk ), n. [ From 
Capt John Winter, who first brought it 
from the Straits of Magellan in 1579. ] A 
plant, or its bark, of the nat. order M^- 
noliaceie, Drimys Winteri. It is a native 
of some of the mountainous parts of South 
America, and abundant in the lower pounds 
of Cape Horn and Staten Island. It is an 
evergreen shrub, with laurel -like leaves, 
corymbs of white flowers, and many-seeded 
berries. Star anise (Illicium) is closely al- 
lied to it. The bark is of a pale, ^yish- 
red colour externally, has an agreeame, pun- 
gent, aromatic taste, and contains an acid 
resin, an acid, volatile oil, and some tannin. 
It is an excellent aromatic, but not easily 

g rocured, other substances, particularly the 
ark of the Canella alba, being substituted 
for it. D. grranatensis, New Granada Win- 
ter’s-bark, is inferior to the former in its 
aromatic properties, and grows in New 
Granada and Brazil. 

Winter -settle (win't^r-set-l), n. [A. Sax. 
tointer-Betl] A winter-seat or dwelling; win- 
ter-quarters; a term belonging to the early 
hi8toi7 of England. 

In 874 the heathen men took their ^uinter-settU in 
Lindesey at Torkcsey. The next year, just 1000 
years ago, we read how they passed from Lindesey 
to Repton, and took their winter-settle there. 

E. A. Freeman. 

Winter-tide (win' t6r-tid), n. [Winter, 
and tide, time, season.] The winter season. 
Tennyson. 

Winter-weed (win'Wr-wed), n. A name of 
various weeds that survive and flourish 
through the winter, especially the ivy-leaved 
speedwell ( Veronica hederifolia). 
Winter-wheat ( win 't6r- whet), n. Wheat 
sown in autumn. 

Wintery (win't6r-i), a. Same as Wintry. 

‘ Chill airs and vdntery winds.’ LongfeUotv. 
Wintle (win'tl), v.i. [Connected with to 
wind.] To stagger; to reel ; to roll or tum- 
ble wntly over. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Wintle (win'tl), n. A staggering motion; 
a gentle, rolling tumble. Burns. [Scotch.] 
Wmtronst (win'tms), a. Wintry; stormy. 

The more wintrous the season of the life hath 
been look for the fairer summer of pleasures for 
evermore. Zachary Boyd. 

Wintry (wiu'tri), a. Pertaining to winter; 
suitable to winter ; brumal ; hyemal ; cold ; 
stormy. ‘ In mntrj/ solstice.’ Militm. ‘By 
stormy winds and heaven oppress’d.' 

Dryden. ‘ Through storms and wintry seas. ' 
Falooner. Written sometimes Wintery. 
Winy (wlu'i), a. Having the taste or quali- 
ties of wine. Bacon. 

Wlnse (winz), n. [Icel. vinza, to winnow, 
from vindr, wind.] In mining, a small 
shaft sunk from one level to another for the 
purpose of ventilation or communication. 
WlnM (winz), n. A curse or imprecation. 
Bums. [Scotch.] 

Wipe (wip), v.i. pfet. & pp. wiped; ppr. 
wiping. [A. Sax. wtpian, to wipe, from 
a noun corresponding to L. 6. wiep, a wisp. 
Probably akin to whip and wisp. ] 1. 'To 

rub with something soft for cleaning; to 
clean by geutle rubbing; as, to wipe the 
hands or face with a towel Luke vii. 88.— 

2. To strike or brush off gently: often with 
of, up, away, Ac. 

Sonte natVal tears they dropp’d, but wiFd them soon. 

Milton. 



"Wiper. 


8. Fig. to cleanse, as from evil practices or 
abuses. 

I will wi^ Jerusalem as a man wifetk a dish. 

2 Ki. xxi. 13. 

4. To efface; to obliterate. 

This present grief had wiped it from my mind. Shak. 

5. t To cheat; to defraud; to trick: with out. 
The next bordering lords commonly encroach one 

upon another, as one is stronger, or lie still in wait to 
wipe them out of their lands. Spenser. 

—To wipe away, to remove by rubbing or ab- 
stersion; hence, fig. to remove or take away 
in general ; as, to wipe away a stain or re- 
proach.— To wipe out, to efface ; to obliter- 
ate ; as, wipe out the blot. Shak. ‘ Wiped 
out the ideas.’ Locke. 

Wipe (wIp), n. 1. The act of rubbing for the 
purpose of cleaning.— 2. A blow; a stroke. 
[Slang.] 

He fetched me a wipe over the knuckles. 

S/anp' Did, 

3. A gibe; a Jeer; a severe sarcasm. 

To statesmen would you give a 7 iitpe, 

You print It in Italick type : 

When letters are in vulgar shapes, 

’Tis ten to one the wit escapes. Swift. 

4. t A mark of infamy; a brand. 

Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour's blot. Shak. 

6 A handkerchief. ‘ A prigging of wipes.' 
H. Kingsley. [Slang ] 

Wipe (wip), n. [Sw. vipa, the lapwing, Dan. 
vibe. Sc. weep or peesweev (from the cry).] 
The lapwing or pewit ( Vanellus cristatus). 
(Old or provincial] 

Wiper (wip'dr), n. 1. One 
who wipes.— 2. The instru- 
ment used tor wiping. — 

3. In mach. a piece project- 
ing generally from an hori- 
zontal axle for the pur- 
pose of raising stampers, 
pounders, or pistons in a 
vertical direction and let- 
ting them fall by their 
own weight. Wipers are 
. employed in fulling-mills, 
stamping-mills, oil-mills, powder-mills, <&c. 
Wlre(wlr), n. (A. Sax. wir, L.G. wire, Icel 
virr, Dan. vire, wire, 8w. toira, to twist, to 
wind. Probably allied to L. virice, bracelets. 
No doubt of same root as toind, to twist. ] 1. A 
thread of metal; any metallic substance 
drawn to an even thraad or slender rod of 
uniform diameter by being passed between 
grooved rollers or drawn through holes in a 

E late of steel, <fcc. Wire is usually cylindrical, 
ut it is also made of various other forms, as 
oval, half-round, square, and triangular, and 
of more complicated shapes for small pin- 
ions, for forming the pattern on blocks for 
calico-printing, and for other purposes. The 
term wire has also a collective signification, 
being frequently used to designate a quan- 
tity of metallic threads. The metals most 
commonly drawn into wire are gold, silver, 
copper, and iron; but the finest wire is made 
from platlna.— 2. Used absolutely for tele- 
graph wire ; and hence, the telegraph ; as, 
send on order per wire. 

In India the wild beasts and monkeys destroy or 
play upon the wires, which are perhaps recording at 
the time a minute on Education. Ir. H. RusstU. 

8. A pickpocket. Mayhew. [Slang.]— IFire 
of Lapland, a shining, slender substance 
made from the sinews of the reindeer, soaked 
in water, beaten, and spun into a sort of 
thread of great strength. These threads are 
dipped in melted tin, and drawn through a 
horn with a hole in it. The Laplanders use 
this wire in embroidering their clothes. 
Wire (wir), v. t. 1. To bind with wire; to apply 
wire to; as, to vrire corks in bottling liquors. 
2. To put upon a wire; as, to wire beads.— 
8. To snare by means of a wire; as, to 
vtire a bird. — 4. In teleg. to send by tele- 
graph, as a message; to telegraph; ss,vnre 
a reply. 

Wire (wir), v.i. 1. To flow in currents as thin 
as wire. [Rare.] 

Then in small streams through all the isles wirinp^, 
Sends it to every part both heat and life inspiring. 

Ph. Fldcher. 

2. To communicate by means of the telegraph ; 
to telegraph; as, I wired immediately on ar- 
rival— To wire in, to applv one’s self closely 
and perseverlngly to anything; to press for- 
wards with a view to having a share [Vul- 
gar.] 

Wire -bridge (wir'brij), n. A bridge sus- 
pended by cables formed of wire. 

Wire -cartridge (wir'kttr-trin, n. A car- 
tridge for fowling in which the charge of 
shot has wire ligaments. 

Wlre-oloth (wlr'kloth), n. A texture of 
wire intermediate between wire-gauze and 


wire-netting, used for meat-safes, strainen. 
Ac. The size of the wire and the shape and 
size of the meshes vary according to the pur- 
^se for which it is to be used. 

Wiredraw (Wlr'dra), v.t. 1. To form into 
wire, as a metal, by forcibly pulling it throufldi 
a series of holes ^adually decreasing in dia- 
meter. —2. To draw out into length; to 
elongate. Arbuthnot. —8. To draw by art 
or violence. ‘ Wiredrawing his words to a 
contrary sense. ' Florio. 

I have been wrongfully accused, and my sense been 
iviredrawH into blasphemy. Dryden. 

4. To draw or spin out to great length and 
tenuity; as, to wiredraw an argument,— 

6. In the steam-engine, to draw off, as 
steam, through narrow ports, thus wasting 
part of its effect. 

Wiredrawer (wir'drft-6r), n. One who 
draws met^ into wire. 

Wiredrawing (wlr'dr^-ing), n. 1. The act 
or art of extending ductile metals into wire. 
The metal to be extended into wire is first 
hammered into a bar, and then it is passed 
successively through a series of holes in a 
hardened steel plate, successively diminish- 
ing in diameter until the requisite degree 
of fineness is attained. Extremely fine gold 
and platinum wires for the spider-lines of 
telescope micrometers are formed by coat- 
ing the metal with silver, which is then 
drawn down to a great tenuity through a 
draw-plate, the holes of which are made in 
a diamond or ruby. The silver is then re- 
moved by nitric acid, leaving an almost in- 
visible interior wire, which has been attenu- 
ated to a diameter of only ^1^55 of an Inch. 
2. The act of drawing out an argument or 
discussion to prolixity and attenuation b^ 
useless refinements, distinctions, disquisi- 
tions. and the like. 

Out of all th.^t rubbish of Arab idolatries, . . . 
rumours and hypotheses of Creek and Jews, with 
their idle wiredraiuings, this wild man of the Desert 
, . , has seen into the kernel of the matter. Carlyle. 

The counsel on the other side declared that such 
twisting, such wiredrawing, was never seen in a 
court of justice. Macaulay. 

Wire -edge (wir'ej), n. A thin, wire-like 
edge formed on a cutting tool by over- 
sharpening it on one side. 

Wire -fence (wir' fens), n. A fence made 
of parallel strands of wire, generally galvan- 
ized, attached to posts placed at suitable 
distances, and tightened. Wire-fences have 
to a large extent superseded those formerly 
in use. They are extremely convenient from 
the fact that they can be easily transferred 
from one place to another, so that one fence 
may in successive seasons protect different 
portions of a farm as they are in crop, 
’fhey are also extremely light and durable, 
and neither overshadow nor occupy any cul- 
tivable soil. 

Wire-gauze (wir'ggz), n. A fine, close qua- 
lity of wire-cloth. 

Wire-graSB (wlr'gras), n. A name common 
to Eleusine xndica and Poa compressa. 
Wire-grate (wir'grat), n. a grate or con- 
trivance of fine wire-work to keep insects 
out of vineries, hothouses, <fec. 

Wire-grub (wlr'grub), n. The wire-worm 
(which see). 

Wire-guard (Wlr'gard), n. A framework of 
wire-netting to be placed In front of a fire- 
place to protect against fire; a fireguard. 
Wire-he^ (wlrTiei), n. A defect and disease 
in the feet of a horse or other beast. 
Wire-iron (wlr'l-6rn), n. Black rod-iron for 
drawing into wire. Simrnonds. 

Wire -micrometer (wlr-mi-krom'et-6r). «. 
A micrometer with fine wires arranged in 
parallel and intersecting series across the 
field of the instrument. See Miorometbr. 
Wire-netting (wlr'net-lng), n. A texture 
of wire coarser than wire-gauze and wire- 
cloth. 

Wire-puller (wlr'pul-er), n. One wlio pulls 
the wires, as of a puppet; hence, one who 
operates by secret means; one who exer- 
cises a powerful but secret influence; an in- 
triguer. 

Wire-pulling (wir'pul-ing), n. The act of 
pulling the wires, as of a puppet; hence, 
secret influence or management; intrigue. 
Wire-rope (wlrirdp), n. A collection of 
wires of iron, steel, Ac., twisted or bound 
together so as to act in unison in resisting 
a strain. They are extensively used in rais- 
ing and lowering apparatus in coal-mines, 
as standing rigging for shlj3B, as substitutes 
for chains in suspension-Drldges, for tele- 


graph cables, Ac. 

Wire-twist ( " 


(wlritwlit), n. A kind of gun- 
barrel made of a ribbon of Iron and steel. 


F4te, fltr, fat, fgU; m6. met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tftbe, tub, bnll; oil, pound; U, 8c. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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ooiled around a mandrel and welded. The 
ribbon is made by welding together laminae 
of iron and eteel, or two qualities of iron, 
and drawing the same between rollers into 
a ribbon. M. H. Knight. 

Wire- wheel (wlr'whel), n. A brush- wheel 
made of wire instead of bristles, used for 
cleaning and scratching metals preparatory 
to gilding or silvering. K H. Knight 
Wire-work (wir'w6rk),n. Some kind of fab- 
ric made of wire. 

Wire-worker (wir'wdrk-dr), n. One who 
manufactures articles from wire. 

Wire-worm (wir'wSrm), n. A name given 
by farmers to the larvse or grubs of several 
insects, which are species of the coleopter- 
ous family ElateiiasB. Elater or Agriotes 
lineatm, E. or A. obscurua, and E. ov A. 
Mutator, are well-known British species. 
They are said to live for years in the larva 
state, during all which time they are very 
destructive to cornfields and also to vege- 
tables by attacking the roots. The name 
of wire -worm is given from the cylindrical 
form and great hardness and toughness of 
these grubs. 

Wire-wove (wIr'wOv), a. Applied to a paper 
of fine quality and glazed, used chiefly for 
letter-paper. See under Wove. 

WirinesB (wi'ri-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being wiry. 

Wirry,t V.t. To worry. Romaunt of the 
Rose. 

Wto (wl'riy a. 1. Made of wire; like wire. 

2. Tough; lean and sinewy. ‘A little wiry 
sergeant of meek demeanour and strong 
sense.’ Dickens. [Modern.] 

WiB (wis). Erroneously given in many dic- 
tionaries as a verb, with the prot. wist, and 
defined, to know, to be aware, to think, &c. 
But wist belongs to wit, to know (see WiT), 
and there never was a real verb wis, to 
know. The error seems to have arisen from 
the adverb Y-wia, t-tm (certainly), being fre- 
q^uently written with the prefix apart from 
tne rest of the word, and often with a capi- 
tal letter so as to appear as F vm, or / wis; 
hence the / was mistaken for the first per- 
sonal pronoun, and the verb wU created. 
No doubt writers themselves (in later times 
at leas^ have often thought when they 
wrote ‘I wis’ they were using a verb, and 
have regarded it as equivalent to I know, 
ween, or I imagine. 

WlB,t Wi8ly,t adv. Certainly; truly. Chau- 
cer. 

WlBalls, WlBOmeS, n. pf. The leaves or tops 
of carrots and parsneps. [Local.] 

Wlsard (wiz'ftrd). See Wizard. 

Wisdom (wiz'dom), n. [A. Sax. wUd6m, from 
wU, wise, and the term. -dOm (see Wise and 
DoM). Similar are Icel. viaddmr,Sw. viadom, 
Dan. visdorn, viisdom, wisdom.] 1, The qua- 
lity of being wise; the power or faculty of 
seeing into the heart of tilings, and of form- 
ing the fittest and best judgment in any mat- 
ter presented for consideration; a combina- 
tion of discernment, judgment, sagacity, or 
similar powers, involving also a certain 
amount of knowledge, especially knowledge 
of men and things gained by experience. It 
is often nearly synonymous with discretion, 
or with prudence, but both of these are 
strictly only particular phases of wisdom. 
Frequently we find it implying little more 
than sound common sense, perfect sound- 
ness of mind or intellect; hence it is often 
opposed to folly. 

If you go on thus you will kill yourself ; 

And 'tis not wisdom thus to second grief 

Against yourself. Shak. 

Show your -wisdom, daugliter. 

In your close patience. S/tak. 

Full oft we see 

Cold wisdom waiting on .supertluous folly. SHak. 
His actions show much like to madness : pray hea- 
ven his 

H'isdom be not tainted 1 Shak. 

That which moveth God to work is goodness, and 
that which ordercth his work Is wisdom, and that 
which perfecteth his work is power. Hooker. 

Common sense in an uncommon degree is what 
the world calls wisdom. Coieridge. 

2. Human learning; erudition; knowledge 
of arts and sciences; scientific or practical 
truth. 

Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tian! Ac. vii. s». 

8. (^okness of intellect; readiness of ap- 
pr^ension; dexterity in execution; as, the 
wiedam of ^^zaleel and Aholiab. Ex. xxxi. 

3, 6.-4. Natural instinct and sagacity. Job 
xxxlx. 17 — 6. In Scrip, right judgnaent con- 
cerning religious ana moral truth; true re- 
ligion; godlTness; piety; the knowledge and 


fear of Gk>d, and sincere and uniform obe- 
dience to his commands. 

So teach us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. Ps. xc. is. 

6. With possessive pronouns used as equiva- 
lent to a person (like 'your highness’, <kc.). 

I'ioia. 1 saw thee late at the Count Orsino's. 
down. ... 1 think I sAvyour wisdom there. 

Shak. 

—Book qf Wisdom, called by the Septuagint 
the Wisdom qf Solomon, one of the apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament, it was 
considered canonical by some of the fathers 
of the church, who ascribed its authorship 
to Solomon; but it is now generally held to 
be apocryphal, most theplogians agreeing 
that its author must have been a Jew of 
Alexandria of the first or second century 
B.O.— Wisdom qf Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
the name given in the Septuagint to the 
apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. — Wis- 
dom. Genius, &c. See under Gbrius. 
Wisdom-tooth (wix'dom-tbth), n. A large 
back double-tooth, so named because not 
appearing till a person is pretty well up in 
years, and so, presumably, has attained 
some degree of wisdom. 

Wise (wiz), a. [A. Sax. wts, wise, prudent; 
D. wi)s, Icel. viss, Dan. viis, G. weise, Goth. 
veis, wise, from same root as wit, wot, L. 
video, to see (see Vision); Gr. (v)idein, Skr. 
vid, to see. The wise man is therefore the 
man that sees and knows. See Wit.] 1. Hav- 
ing the power of discerning and judging 
correctly, or of disciiminating between what 
is true and what is false, between what is 
fit and pro^r and what is improper; pos- 
sessed of discemment, judgment, and dis- 
cretion ; as, a wise prince ; a vnse magis- 
trate. ‘ What the wise powers deny us for 
our good ’ Shak. 

The ivisest and best men in all ages have lived up 
to the religion of their country wheii they saw no- 
thing in it opposite to morality. Addisou. 

2. Discreet and judicious; prudent; sen- 
sible. 

Five of them (the ten virgins) were wise, and five | 
were foolish. Mat. xxv. a. 

, Spite of prai.se and scorn, . . . 

Attain the wise indifiference of the wise. 

Tennyson. 

3. Becoming a wise man; sage; grave; seri- 
ous; solemn. 

One rising, eminent 

In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong. 

Milton. 

4. Learned; knowing; erudite; enlightened. 
Shak. — 5 Practically or experimentally 
knowing or acquainted ; versed or skilled; 
experienced; dexterous; specifically, skilled 
in some hidden art, as magic and divina- 
tion. 2 Sam. xlv. 2. 

They are 7vise to do evil, but to do good they 
have no knowledge. Jcr. iv. 2a. 

In these nice sharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. Shak. 

6. Calculating; crafty; cunning; subtle; 
wary; wily. 

He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. Job v. 13. 

I am too wise to die yet Ford. 

7. Godly; pious; religious. 

From a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. , 
a Tim. iii. ig. 

8. Dictated or ffuided by wisdom; contain- 
ing wisdom ; judicious; well adapted to pro- 
duce good effects; applicable to things; as, 
a wise saying; a wise scheme or plan; wise 
conduct or management; a wise determina- 
tion. Used adverbially. 

Thou speakest wiser than thou art ware of. Shak. 

—Wise man, a man skilled in hidden arts; 
a sorcerer. 

I pray you tell where the wise man the conjurer 
dwells. Peele. 

—Wise woman, (a) a woman skilled in hid- 
den arts; a witch; a fortune-teller. ‘The 
wise woman of Brentford.' Shak. 

Supposing, according to popular fame, 
liHse woman and witch to be the same. Hood. 

(6) A midwife. Sir W. Scott— Never the 
wiser (or similar phrases), without any in- 
telligence or information; still in utter ig- 
norance. 

The Pretender, or Duke of Cambridge, may both 
be landed, and I never the wiser. Swift. \ 

Wise (wiz), n. [A. Sax. wise, D. wigs, Icel. 
vis, visa, Dan. viis, G. weise, mode, manner; 
closely akin to the adjective wise, and per- 
haps lit. the known or skilful manner. 
Guise is the same word, having come to us 
from the German through the French, like 
guile and wile, guard and ward, Ac.] Man- 


ner ; way of being or acting ; mode. ‘ In 
howling tots 0 .’ Shak. 

This song slie sings in most commanding wise^ 

Sir P. Sidney, 

The sound, upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wise did rise ana fall. Sir W. Scott. 

As an independent word wise is obsolescent 
or poetical, except as used in such phrases 
as xn any vfise, in no wise, on this wise, and 
the like. ‘If he that sanctified the field 
will in any wise redeem It.’ Lev. xxvil. 19. 

‘ Shall in no wise lose his reward.’ Mat. x. 
42 . 

He is promised to be wived 
To fair Mariana; but in no wise 
Till he had done his sacrifice. Shak. 

On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel. 

Num. vi. 2^. 

It is used in composition, as in likewise, 
otherwise, lengthtme, Ac., having then 
much the same force as -ways, as in length- 
ways.— To make unse,i to make show or ap- 
pearance; to pretend; to feign. 

They made wise as if the gods of the woods . . . 
shoula appear and recite those verses. Puttenham. 

Wise t (wIz), n. Wisdom. Milton. 
WlBeaore (Wiz‘&-k6r), n. [G. weissager, a 
soothsayer, a prophet— a word that appears 
to be compounded from weise, wise, and 
sagen, to say; but it has really been modi- 
fied by erroneous etymological notionsfmuch 
like E. cray-Jish, sparrow-grass, Ac.), the 
origin being O.H.Gf. vtzzago, vizago, a pro- 
phet (with the noun termination -ago^ 
-ega in A. Sax. wttega), lit. one who is wise 
or knowing; akin to loit, and vnse.] l.f A 
sayer of wise things; a learned or wise man. 

Pythagoras learned much . . . becoming a mighty 
wiseacre. Leland. 

2. One who makes pretensions to great wis- 
dom; hence, in contempt or irony, a would- 
be wise person; a fool; a simpleton; a dunce. 

There were at that time on the bench of justices 
many Sir Paul Eithersides, hard, unfeeling, supersti- 
tious wiseacres. B. yonson. 

Wise-hearted (wiz'httrt-ed), a. Wise; know- 
ing; skilful. Ex. xxviii. 3. 

Wlie-like (wys'iyk). a. Besembling that 
which is wise; sensible; judicious. ‘The 
only wise-like thing I heard anybody say.’ 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Wlseling t (wiz'ling), n. One who pretends 
to be wise; a wiseacre. 

This may well put to the blush these wiselings 
that show themselves fools in so speaking. Donne, 

Wlaely (wiz'li), adv. 1. In a wise manner; 
with wisdom; prudently; judiciously; dis- 
creetly. Prov. xvi. 20. 

Then must you speak 

Of one that lov’d, not wisely, but too well, Shak. 

2. Craftily; warily; with art or stratagem. 

Let us deal wisely with them; lest they multiply, 
. . . and fight against us. Ex. i. xo. 

WlseneBB (wiz'nes), n. Wisdom. 

Yet have I something in me dangerous. 

Which let thy wiseness fear. Shak. 

Wl8ll(wl8h), v.i. [O. E. wische, wusche, A. Sax. 
w^scan, to wish, from urtlsc, a wish; D. wen- 
schen, G. vninschen, O.H.G. wunscan, Icel, 
ceskja (with loss of initial v and of n also lost 
in English), Dan. bnske, Sw. imska; from a 
root seen also in Skr. van, to love, varushh, 
to desire, to wish, also in L. Venus, the god- 
dess, veneror, to venerate.] 1. To have a 
desire; to cherish some d^re, either for 
what is or for what is not supposed to be 
obtainable ; to long : with for before the 
object. * But if yourself . . . did ever toisA 
chastely and love dearly. ' Shak. 

They cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished 
for the day. Acts xxvli. 29. 

This is as good an argument as an antiquary could 
wish for. Arbtithnol. 

2. To be disposed or inclined : with well or 
ill (which might be regarded as nouns 
rather than as adverbs). 

Those potentates who do not wish well to his 
affairs have shown respect to his personal character. 

Addison. 

S. To hope or to fear in a slight degree, or 
with a preponderance of fear over hope. 
(May be regarded as transitive and govern- 
ing following clause.) 

I wish it may not prove some ominous token of 
misfortune to have met with such a miser as l am. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

I vHsh they don’t half kill him by their ridiculous 
fondness. hfiss Burney, 

Wish (wish), V.t 1. To desire; to long for. 

Should I have wished a thing it had been he. SkotM. 
I would not wish them to a fairer death, Shak, 

[Here ‘them to'=to them.] 

I have wish'd this marriage, night and day, 

For many years. TennysoH. 


oh, chain; 6h, 80. loeA; g, po; ], job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ¥H, then; th, (Ain; w. toig; wh, toAig; zh, azure. --See KiT. 
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Under this heed may be ranked many oaaes 
in which the verb ffovema an infinitive or a 
clause; a% he witMi to go; 1 vHih you to 
do that. 

I wish above all things that thou roayest prosper. 

3 John 2. 

I wish all good befortune you. Shak. 

2. To frame or express desires concerning ; 
to desire to be (with words completing the 
sense). * Wiihed me partaker in thy hap- 

? iness.’ Shak. ‘Could wish himself in 
hames. ’ Shak. * May unsh Marcius home. ’ 
Shak. 

Is It well to wish thee happy? Tennyson. 

8. To imprecate or call down upon; to in- 
voke. 

Let them be driven backward and put to shame 
that wish me evil. Ps. xl. 14. 

If heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee. Shah. 

4.t To ask ; to request; to seek; to invite. 

* I will wish thee never more to dance. ’ Shak. 

Digby should find the best way to make Antrim 
communicate the affair to him, and to wish his as- 
sistance. Clarendon. 

5.t To recommend; to commit to another’s 
confidence, kindness, or care with favouring 
representations; to commend in order to 
the acceptance of others. ‘ He was wixht to 
a very wealthy widow.’ Howley. 

If I can by any means light on a fit man to teach 
her that wherein she delights, 1 will wish him to her 
father. Shah. 

Wish (wish), n. 1. Desire; sometimes eager 
desire; a longing; a hankering. Job xxxiii. 6. 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 

Like our .sliadows. 

Our luishes lengthen as our sun declines. You»£. 

2. An expression of desire; a request: a pe- 
tition ; sometimes an expression of a kind 
interest in the welfare of others, and some- 
times an imprecation. 

Blistered be thy tongue 
For such a wish. Shak. 

I thank you for your wish, and am well pleased 
To wish it back on you. Shak, 

Delay no longer, speak your wish, 
Seeing I must go to-day. Tennyson. 

8. The thing desired; the object of desire. 

You have your wish; my will is even this. Shak, 
Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self. 

Thy 7 vish exactly to thy heart’s desire. Milton. 
The difference between wish and desire seems to 
be, that desire is directed to what is obtainable, and 
a wish may be directed to what is obtainable or not. 

JCames. 

Wlsliable (wish'a-bl), a. Worthy or capable 
of being wished for ; desirable. ‘ The glad 
and wimable tidings of saluacion.’ J. UdaU. 
(Rare.] 

WlBb-bone, Wlaliixig-bone (wish'bon, 
wish'ing-bdn), n. The forked bone in a 
fowl's breast; the merry-thought. See Mek- 
RY-THOtJGHT. 

Wlahedlyt (wisht'li), adv. According to 
desire. Kn^les. 

WiBher (wish^er), n. One who desires; one 
who expresses a wish. ‘ Wishers were ever 
fools.' Shak. 

Wlfillful (wish'fql), a. 1. Having or cherish- 
ing desires; desirous; with o/l^fore an ob- 
ject; as, to be wishftU of one’s assistance.— 

2. Belonging to one who wishes or longs; 
showing desire; longing. 

From Scotland am I stolen even of pure love, 

To greet mine own land with my wishful 

You cannot behold a covetous spirit walk by a 

S ddsmith's shop without casting a wishful eye at 
e heaps upon the counter. Spectator. 

8. Desirable; exciting wishes. [Poetical.] 

Nor could I see a so.i vhere’er I came 
More tweet and wishful. Chapman. 

WlabtaUy (wiah'ful U), adv. In a wishful 
manner; with desire or ardent desire; with 
the show of desiring; wistfully. 

I sat looking wishfully at the clock ; for which 
... 1 had chosen the inscription, * Art is long, and 
life is short.' yohnson. 

WIlhftdnfiBB (wish'fpl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being wishful; longing. 

The natural infirmities of youth, 

Sadness and softness, hopefulness, wishfulness. 

SirM. Taylor. 


for. 

WlBlllziir-rod (wish'ing-rod), n. The pure 
gold rod of the Nibelongs, the possession of 
which conferred the power of keeping the 
whole world in subjection. 

Wlfih^t (wiBhli),adt;. Same as ITtirffy. Mir. 
for Mags. 


Wish - WMh (wish' wosh), n. [Fromicis^g- 
washy.] Any sort of wesuc, thm drink. 
Wishy-washy (wish'i-wosh-i). a. [A 
reduplicated word from washy. ] Very 
thin and weak ; diluted : said originally of 
liquid substances ; hence, feeble ; n^t solid ; 
wanting in substantial qualities; as, a wishy- 
washy speech. * A wishy-washy man with 
hardly a mind of his own.’^ Trollope. [Colloq. ] 

A good seaman . . . none of your Guinea-pigs, 
nor your fresh -water, wishy-washy, fair-weather 
fowls. Smollett. 

Wishy-washy (wlsh'i-wosh-i), n. Any sort 
of thin, weak liquor. [Colloq.] 

Wisket (wis'ket), n. A basket; a whisket. 
(J^caLJ 

Wisp (wisp), n. [O. E. wispe, wesp, wips. 
"llie A. Sox. form would be wivs, but it 
does not occur; and the final s is formative, 
wips being closely connected with the verb 
to wipe. We find also L.O. wiep, a wisp, 
Norweg. vtnpa ... a wisp to sprinkle 
or daub with.' Skeat. Akin also to whip.] 

1. A bundle of straw or other like substance; 
as, a wisp of hay; a wisp of herbs. 

A wisp or small twist of straw or hay was often 
applied as a ntark of opprobrium to an immodest 
woman, a scold, or similar offenders; even the show- 
ing it to a woman was therefore considered the 
greatest affront. 

A wisp of straw were worth a thousand crowns 
To make this shameless callat know herself. — 

3 t/en. VI. ii. a. Nares. 

2 . A whisk or small broom. Simmonds.— 

3. An ignis-fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp. 

We did not know the real light, but chased 
The wisp that flickers where no foot can tread. 

Tennyson. 

Wisp (wisp) v.t. 1. To brush or dress, as 
with a wisp. — 2 . To rumple. Halliwell. 
[Provincial English.] 

Wispent (wis'pn), a. Formed of a wisp 
or wisps. 

She hath already put on her wispen i^arland. 

G. Hari’ey. 

W18B6, t Wissen, t v. t. [ Also wistfien, 
wisien, from A. Sax. tuUian, from wis, 
wise ] To teach; to direct. Chaucer. 

Wist (wist), pret. of wit. See Wit. 

Wistaria (wis-ta'ri-a), n. [In honour of 
Caspar Wistar, once professor of anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. ] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Leguminos®. 
The species are deciduous, twining shrubs, 
natives of China and North America. 
Several (as Wistaria chinensis) have been 
introduced into England, and, when in 
flower, they form some of the handsomest 
ornaments of the garden. W. frutescens is 
a species belonging to the United States, 
Wistful (wist 'nil ), a. f A word the forma- 
tion of which it is not very easy to explain. 
It is comparatively modem, and seems to be 
used, with change of termination, for the 
older wisUy, used four times by Shakspere, 
and also by Holland and Drayton. Wistly 
maybe from wist, known, the passive being 
used for the active, giving the sense of ob- 
servingly, which appears to be the original 
sense, though in some passages wistfully, 
longingly, may suit the sense better. ] 1. Ear- 
nestly or eagerly attentive; carefully or 
anxiously observaut. 

In sullen mutt'rings chid 
The artlesse songsters, that their musicke still 
Should charme tne sweet dale and the wistfuU hill. 

Browne. 

This commanding creature . . . put on such a 
resignation In her countenance, and oore the whis- 
pers of all around the court with such a pretty un- 
easiness . . . until she was perfectly confused bv 
meeting something so wistful in all she encountered. 

Steele. 

2. Full of thoughts; contemplative; musing; 
pensive. 

Why, Grubbinof, dost thou so wistful seem ? 
There’s sorrow in thy look. Gay. 

8. Pensive or melancholy from the absence 
or want of something; earnest from a feel- 
ing of desire; longing. 

Lifting up one of my sashes, I cast many a wistful, 
melancholy, look toward the sea. Swft. 

Wistfully (wist'ful-li), adv. In a wistful 
manner: (^thoughtfully; musingly; pen- 
sively. (b) Earnestly; attentively, (c) Long- 
ingly; Wishfully. 

Wistftilliess (wist'fpl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being wistful. 

Wlstttl (wis'tl-ti), n. [Native name. ] A 
small species of monkey. Otherwise called 
Marmoset or OuiatiH. 

Wistless (wistaes), a. Not knowing; igno- 
rant; unwitting. [Bare.] 

tVistless what I did. half from the sheath 
Drew the well-temperea blade. Southey. 


Wlfitlyt (wist 'll), adv. [See Wistful.] 

1 . Observingly; with sorutiny; earnestly; 
attentively. 

Such like there are among the Trlballians and 
Illyrians, who with their very meslght can witch, yea, 
and kill those whom they look wtstly upon any long 
time, Holland. 

She thought he blush’d, as knowing Tarquin’s lust. 
And, blushing with him. wistly on him gazed; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed. Shak, 

2. Wistfully; longingly. [A doubtful mean- 
ing.] 

Speaking it, he wistly look’d on me. 

As who should say, ' I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart.' Shak, 

Wistonwlsh (wls'ton-wish), n. The native 
Indian name of the Cynomys ludovicianus 
of America. See Prairie-dog. 

Wit (wit), v.t. and i. see conjugational forms 
below. [A. Sax. witan, to know; pres, ic 
wdt, I know, I wot, thU wdst, thou wottest, 
he wdt, he knows or wots; pi. witon, we, 
you, they know; pret. sing, mste; pi. uriston; 
pp. wist. The word occurs with similar con- 
jugational forms in the other Teut. tongues: 
D. weten, pret. wist; Icel. vita, pret. vissa; 
Dan. vide, pret. vidste; Goth, vitan, pret. 
vissa; G. wissen, pret. wusste. The forms 
wottest, wots, wotting, &c. , are comparatively 
modern forms. Cog. L. video, visum, to see 
(see Vision), Gr. (vyidein, to see, (v)eidenai, 
to know, Skr. vid, to know, to perceive. 
Hence wit, the noun, witness. Akin are wise, 
wizard.] To know; to be or become aware; 
to learn: used with or without an object, 
the object being often a clause or state- 
ment. (a) Infinitive or gerund. 

And his sister stood afar off to wit what would be 
done to him. Ex. li. 4. 

Now please you wit 

The epitaph is for Mariana writ. Shak. 

Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace 
of God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia. 

a Cor. viii. i. 

[We do you to wit = we make you to know.] 
To wit is now used chiefly to call attention 
to something particular, or as introductory 
to a detailed statement of what has been 
just before mentioned generally, and is 
equivalent to namely, that is to say; as, 
there were three present, to wit, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Green, and Mr. Black, (6) Present tense. 

I root well where he is, Shak. 

A happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony 1 
Do bravely, horse 1 for wotst thou whom thou movest? 

Shak. 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than yoots the miller of. Shak. 

Wc wot not what it means. Shak. 

ITot you what I found? Shak. 

Nay, nay, God wot, so thou wert nobly born 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. Tennyson. 

(c) Preterite tense. (Wist in all persons.) 

For he wist not what to say ; for they were sore 
afraid. Mark ix. 6. 

And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna; for they wist not what 
it was. Gen. xvi. 15. 

(d) Present participle. 

Yet are these feet . . . 

Swift -winged with desire to get a grave, 

As witting I no other comfort have. Shak. 
And why he left your court, the gods themselves, 
IVottiug no more than I, are ignorant. Shak. 

Wit (wit), n. [A. Sax. wit, aewit, knowledge, 
mind, understanding; Icel. vit, Dan. vid, G 
witz, understanding, wit. See the verb. ] 

1. Intellect; understanding or mental powers 
collectively. 

Your wit will not so soon out as another man’s will ; 
'tis strongly wedged up in a block-head. Shak. 
Will puts in practice what the deviseth ; 

Will ever acts, and wit contemplates still. 

Sir y. Davies. 

2. A faculty or power of the mind or in- 
tellect: generally used in the plural; as, he 
has all his wits about him. 

But there are many who have a bad trick of mind- 
ing the preacher carefully enough for a minute ortwo, 
and then letting their wits wanoer, and thinking about 
something else. Kingsley. 

—The five wits, an old expression sometimes 
used for the five senses, but oftener defined: 
common wit, imagination, fantasy, estima- 
tion, memory. 

If our ivits run the wild-goose chase, I have done; 
for tliou hast more of the wild-goose In one of thy 
wits, than I have in my wholey?*'*^. Shak. 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuacfe one foolish heart from serving thee. 

Shak, 

—At one’s wits’ end, at a loss what further 
steps or measures to adopt; having exhausted 
the last known plan or contrivance; unable 
to think further. 

The neighbourhood were at their wits' end, to con- 
sider what would be the issue. Sir R. L' Estrange, 


Fite, fSr. fat, fsU; tu6, met, h4r; pine, pin; n6te, not» mbve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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— r© live by one's wits, to live by shifts or 
expedients, as one without a regular means 
of living. 

Addison sent to beg Gay, who was then living by 
his wits about town, to come to Holland House. 

Macauiay. 

3. A superior degree of intelligence or under- 
standing ; bright reasoning powers ; sense ; 
Judgment; wisdom; sagacity. 

I have the wit to think niy master is a kind of knave. 

Shah. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were. 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so. Shah, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 

4. The power of invention; the inventive 
faculty ; contrivance ; Ingenuity, ‘ Each 
several stone, with wit well blazon’d. ' Shak. 

He had not the wit to invent new capitals in the 
same style; he therefore clumsily copied the old ones. 

Rushin, 

S>. t The power of original combination under 
the influence of the imagination; the imagi- 
native faculty. 

IVit in poetry ... is no other than the faculty of 
limagination in the writer, which . . . searches over 
all the memory for the species or ideas of those things 
which it designs to represent. Dryden. 

•d. The faculty of associating ideas in a new 
and ingenious, and at the same time natural 
and pleasing way exhibited in apt language; 
the felicitous combination of words and 
Ihoughts by which unexpected resemblances 
between things apparently unlike are viv- 
idly set before the mind so as to produce a 
shock ot pleasant surprise; facetiousnoss. 

IVit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and put- 
ting those together with qui(^ness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions to the fancy. Locke. 

True rvit consists in the resemblance of ideas. . . . 
But every resemblance of ideas is not what we call 
wit, and it must be such an one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. Where the likeness is mivious, 
it creates no surprise, and is not wit. Thus, when a 
poet tells us that the bosom of his mistress is as white 
as snow, there is no 7 oit in the comparison; but when 
he adds, with a sigh, it is as cold too, it then grows 
•into 7 vit. Dryden. 

True 7 vit is nature to advantage drest. 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exprest. 

Pope. 

i(The two extracts following bear on the 
distinction between wit and humour.] 

Dr, Trusler says that wit relates to the matter, 
htimonr to the manner; that our old comedies 
abounded with 7 uit, and our old actors with humour; 
that humour always excites laughter but 7 ciit does 
not ; that a fellow of humour will set a whole com- 
ipany in a roar, but that there is a smartness in 7 vtt, 
which cuts while it pleases. Wit, he adds, always 
implies sense and abilities, while humour does not ; 
humour is chiefly relished by the vulgar, but educa- 
tion is requisite to comprehend wit. Fleming. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear 'He has humour 
rather than wit.' Here the expression commonly 
means pleasantry : for whoever has humour has wit, 
although it does not follow that whoever has 7 vit has 
humour. Humour is 7 oit appertaining to character, 
and indulges in breadth of drollery rather than in play 
and brilliancy of point. Wit vibrates and spirts ; hu- 
mour springs np exuberantly as from a fountain and 
runs on. In Congreve you wonder what he will say 
next: in Addison you repose on what is said, listen- 
ing with assured exiiectation of something congenial 
and pertinent. The French have little humour, be- 
cause they have little character: they excel all na- 
tions in wit because of their levity and sharpness. 

Landor. 

7. One having genius, fancy, or humour: in 
modern usage, one who excels in the faculty 
defined in last definition ; one distinguised 
for bright or amusing sayings; a humorist. 

The dulncss of the fool is the whetstone of the wits. 

Shak. 

O, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

Shak. 

Intemperate 7 uits will spare neither friend nor foe. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

8. In phren. the faculty which is said to pro- 
duce the sentiment of the ludicrous or the 
feeling of mirth, and gives the tendency to 
view objects in a ludicrous light Its organ 
Is aulgned a place at the side of the upper 
part of the forehead. See PHRKNOLoaY. 
witail (wlt'n), n.j>l. Lit. the wise men; the 

wltenagemot. J. R. Green. 

IVltoh (wich), n. [A. Sax. wicce, a witch, 
wieea, a magician, a wizard ; ori^n doubt- 
ful. Skeat’s explanation is the most pro- 
bable; ‘ Wiooe Is merely the fern, of loioca; 
and wieea is a corruption of A. Sax. wttga, 
a common abbreviated form of wttiga or 
wUega, a prophet, soothsayer, wizard . . . 
from wttan, to see, allied to loitan, to know.’ 
See Wit, also Wbkaorh.] l. Formerly, a 
person of either sex given to the black art; 
but now only applied to a woman supposed 
to have formed a compact with the devil or 
with evil spirits, and by their means to 


operate supematurally ; one who practises 
sorcery or enchantment. 

When we be in trouble, or sickness, or lose any- 
thing, we run hither and thither to witches or sorce- 
rers whom we call wise men. Latimer. 

Devil or devil’s dam. I'll conjure thee : 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch. 

Shak. 

2. A term of reproach for an old and ugly 
woman with no reference to the practice of 
sorcery. 

Foul wrinkled 7vitch, what makest thou in my sight! 

Shah. 

3. A bewitching or charming young woman; 
a female possessed of bewitching or fascinat- 
ing attractions; as, the Lancashire witches. 
—To be no witch, unable to do anything 
wonderful; to be not very clever at anything. 
The editor is clearly tto witch at a riddle. Carlyle. 
— Witches' butter. See NOSTOC. 

Witch (wich), v.t. To bewitch; to fascinate; 
to enchant. ‘ And witch the world with 
noble horsemanship.’ Shak. 

ril witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 

Shah. 

Witch t (wich), n. [A. Sax. wice, a kind of 
tree.] A kind of tree, probably a wych-elm 
or a wych-hazel. Spenser. 

Witch-hall (wich'bgl), n. A name given to 
interwoven roller-like masses of the stems 
of herbaceous plants, often met with in the 
steppes of Tartary. 

Witchcraft (wich’kraft), n. 1. The practices 
of witches ; sorcery ; a supernatural power 
which persons were formerly supposed to 
obtain by entering into compact with the 
devil. Indeed it was fully believed that they 
gave themselves up to him, body and soul, 
while he engaged that they should want for 
nothing, and be able to assume whatever 
shape they pleased, to visit and torment 
their enemies, and accomplish their infernal 
purposes. As soon as the bargain was con- 
cluded, the devil was said to deliver to the 
witch an imp or familiar spirit, to be ready 
at call, and to do whatever it was directed. 
By the aid of this imp and the devil together, 
the witch, who was almost always an old 
woman, was enabled to transport herself 
through the air on a broomstick, and to 
transform herself into various shapei^ par- 
ticularly those of cats and hares ; to infiict 
diseases on whomsoever she pleased, and 
to punish her enemies in a variety of ways. 
The belief in witchcraft is very ancient. It 
was a common belief in Europe till the six- 
teenth century, and maintained its ground 
with tolerable firmness till the middle of the 
seventeenth century; indeed it is not alto- 
gether extinct even at the present day. Num- 
bers of reputed witches were condemned to 
be burned, so that in England alone it is 
computed that no fewer than 30,000 of them 
suffered at the stake.— 2. Power more than 
natural; enchantment; irresistible influence; 
fascination. 

You have witchcrof/l in your lips, Kate. Shah. 

O, father, what a hell of 7 vitchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear. Shah. 

Witch-elm (wich'elm). See Wych-elm. 
Witchery (wich'er-i), n. 1. Sorcery; en- 
chantment; witchcraft. Milton.— % Fasci- 
nation; entrancing influence. 

He never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky. Wordsworth. 

WltoheB’-hesom (wich’ez-be-zum), n. The 
popular name of those broom-like bunches 
of branches developed on the silver-fir in 
consequence of the attack of a fungus known 
as Pe^ermium elatinum, common in Ger- 
many, 

Wltches’-Bahhath (wich’ez-Bab-bath), n. 
A stated meeting of witches and devils at 
night for communicating the mischief they 
had done, and concocting more, at which 
the most obscene rites, or rather revels, 
were indulged in. The witches rode to the 
rendezvous on broomsticks, sometimes on 
their demon-lovers in the shape of goats, 
having previously anointed themselves with 
the fat of a murdered or unbaptlzed child. 
Neophytes were introduced to the devil at 
such meetings, where they received his mark 
on their bodies as evidence that they had 
sold their souls to him. In Germany the 
witches’- Sabbath was held on Walpurgis^ 
night. See WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 

Wltohet (wich'et), n. A kind of plane with 
a conical aperture and inclined knife, which 
reduces to roundness a bar which Is rotated 
as it is nassed through. K H. Knight. 
Wltch-flnder (wichTlnd-^r), n. A profes- 
sional discoverer of witches; one whose 
services were taken advantage of formerly 


when the persecution of so-called witches 
was in vogue. 

Witch- hasel (wich'hk-zl). See Wych- 

HAZSL. 

Witching (wioh’ing), a. Bewitching; suited 
to enchantment or witchcraft. 

'Tis now the very Tvitching time of nlgh^ 

When churchyards yawn. Shak. 

Witch-meal (wich'mei), n. The powdery 
pollen of Lycopodium clavatum or club- 
moss. It is so rapidly inflammable that it 
is used in theatres to represent lightning. 
Witch-ridden (Wich’rid-n), a. Ridden by 
witches. 

Witch-tree (wich'trfi), n. [From its power 
over witches. But comp. A. Sax. wice, a 
kind of tree. ] The rowan-tree or mountaln- 
ash, Pyrus Aucuparia. 

Wlt-CXUCker t (wlt'krak-6r), n. One who 
breaks jests; a joker. Shafe. 

Wit-craft t (wit’kraft), n. 1, Contrivance; 
invention.— 2. Art of reasoning; logic. 

Wlte (wit), V. t. pret. & pp. witea; ppr, witi/ng. 
[A. Sax. wttan, to punish, to blame, wite, a 
punishment, a fine; Icel. vita, to fine, viti, 
a fine, punishment, D. w^ten, to impute, to 
attribute, icv'fr, imputation.] To censure; 
toimpute wrong to; to reproach; to blame. 
Spenser. [Old English and Scotch. ] 

Wlte (wit), n. [See the verb.] [Old English 
and Scotch.] 1. A punishment, pain, pen- 
alty, or mulct.— 2. Blame attaching to one; 
reproach; fault. Chaucer. 

Wlte,tr.<. [See Wit.] To know. Chaucer. 
Wltenagemot (wit’en-a-ge-mot), n. [A. Sax. 
witena-gemdt—vntena, gen. pi. of wita, a 
wise man, {ge)m6t, a meeting, a moot, an 
assembly; lit. the assembly of the wise men.] 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, the great na- 
tional council or parliament, consisting of 
athelings or princes, nobles or ealdormen, 
the large landholders, the principal ecclesi- 
astics, &c. The meetings of this council were 
frequent; they formed the highest court 
of judicature in the kingdom ; they were 
summoned by the king in any political 
emergency ; their concurrence was neces- 
sary to give validity to laws, and treaties 
with foreign states were submitted to their 
approval. They had even power to elect 
the king, and if the sceptre descended in 
his race it was by means of the formal re- 
comition of the new king by the nobles, 
bi^ops, (fee., in an assembly convened for 
the purpose. 

Wit-fleh (wit'fish), n. [D. witviseh, that is 
white-fish.] An East Indian fish of the size 
of a whiting; also, another East Indian fish, 
the Albula Indiea of Ray. 

Wltfult (wit'ffil), a. Full of wit, knowledge, 
or wisdom; wise; knowing; sensible. 

'Tis passing miraculous that your dull and blind 
worship should so sodainly turn both sightful and wit- 
ful. Chapman. 

With (wiTH), prep. [A. Sax. toith, against, 
towards, near, against or towards being the 
common meaning, still retained in ’ to fight 
with’ a person, and in mfJistand, m’fAdraw, 
uH</ihold; Icel. vith, against, towards, along 
with; Dan. ved, near, with, against. The 
A. Sax. wither, opposite, contrary to, against 
(seen in wither8)^s a comparative from this; 
like Icel. vithr, .D. weder, G. wieder. In gen- 
eral with now implies association, but this 
was not the notion originally connected with 
it; its modem meaning indeed has been to 
some extent borrowed from O.E. and A. Sax. 
mid, with, which long a^o fell into disuse. 
Hence withal, within, unthout] A particle 
used to denote, indicate, designate, or ex- 
press— (a) Competition or ant^onlsm; as, 
to fight, contend, or vie with. [In to Aght 
wiOt, the with may have the meaning indi- 
cated under (c); as, to fight with one party 
against another.] 

Here I ... do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Shah. 

He shall lie with any friar In Spain. Dryden. 

(b) Identity of place; a being together or in 
the company of; sameness of locality; near- 
ness; proximity; companionship. 

Abide with us, for it is towards evening. 

Luke xxix. 09. 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

Tatler. 

(c) Mutual action or suffering; association 
in action, purpose, thought, feeling, and 
the like; partnership; intercourse. 

With thee she talks, with thee she moans. 

With thee she sighs, with thee she groans, 

With thee she says * Farewell mine own.* Surrtfy. 
I will buy with you, sell 7cith you, talk with you, 
walk with you, and so following, but I will not eat 
Vfith you, drink toith you, nor pray with you. ShaA 


oh,ehsdn; 6h, So. loeA; g. go; j,iob; t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, tAen; th, tMn; w,wig; wh, whig; zh. azure.— See Kir. 
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(d) A being on the side of or in favour of; 
support; assistance; friendship. 

He that is not nn/A me is against me. Mat. zii. 30. 

(e) Hanking or bolding a place in the esti- 
mation, consideration, Judgment, or mind. 

Tragedy was originally vM the ancients a piece 
of religious worship. Rymei\ 

Such arguments had invincible force -with those 
pagan philosophers. Addison. 

(/) Junction or community; concomitance; 
consequence; appendage; addition; acces- 
sories; accompaniments. ‘The sun, with 
purple coloured face.' Shak. ‘A stately 
ship, with all her bravery on. ' Milton. 

Men might know the persons who had a right to 
regal power, and, with it, to their obedience. Locke, 

(g) Correspondence; likeness; comparison. 

Measure my strangeness Toith my unripe 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare f Sandys. 

(h) Simultaneousness; immediate succes- 
sion. 

ff^ith that she told me, that though she spake of 
her father Chremes, she would hide no truth from 
me. Sir P. Sidney. 

IVith that word she spied the hunted boar. Shak. 

(i) Means. * With treasure laden. ’ Shak. 
‘Infused with a fortitude from heaven.' 
Shak. ‘ Blessed with beauty.' Shaik. 

m fill these dogged spies with false reports. Shak. 

Formerly used in this sense before the means 
of nourishment, and so equivalent to the 
modem on. ‘ To dine and sup with water 
and bran.’ Shak. 

I have supped full with horrors. Shak. 

(j) Cause; consequence. ‘Pale with fear.' 
ShaJe. ‘Die with terror.' Shak. ‘Tired 
with iteration.' Shak. (*) External agency 
by which a thing is produced; instrument 

Why, then, the world's mine oyster 
Which I with sword will open. Shak. 

—With child (O.E. mid chUde), pregnant; in 
the family way. — With and by are closely 
allied in many of their uses, more especially 
in the two last (J, k), and it is not easy to 
lay down a rule by which their uses may 
at all times be distinguished. The same may 
be said, but to a less extent, of with and 
through. See By, With, Through, compared 
under BY. 

With (with), n. Same as Withe. 

Withal (wiTH-ftl'), adv. [With and aU—& 
compound which has supplanted the older 
mid aUe. See With.] With the rest; to- 
gether with that; likewise; at the same I 
time. 

For it seemetb to me unreasonable to send a pri- 
soner, and not withal to signify the crimes laid against 
him. Ac. XXV. 27. 

How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible in constant resolution ! Shak. 

Withal (wiTH-aT), With: used after 
relatives or equivalent words, being sep- 
arated from the objective and transposed 
to the end of a sentence or clause. Instead 
of an objective a nominative often occurs, 
and indeed withal appears iu various idio- 
matic constructions that are difficult to re- 
duce to grammatical rule. ‘ These banished 
men that I have kept withal.’ Shak. ‘An 
honest fellow as ever servant shall come in 
house mthaf.' Shak. 

Who liath she to spend the night withal > Shak. 

Ill tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time 
trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he 
stands still withal. Shak. 

[This word is now little used ] 

Wlthamite (wira'am-it), n. [After Dr. 
Witham.] A variety of epidote found at 
Glencoe in Scotland. It occurs crystallized 
and is of vitreous lustre and red or yellow 
colour. 

Withdraw (wlTH-drg'), v.t. pret. vnthdrew; 
pp. withdrawn; ppr. withdrawing. [Prefix 
with, against, opposite, and draw. See 
With.] To draw back or in a contrary di- 
rection; hence, (a) to cause to return or re- 
move, as from an advanced position; to take 
back; to remove; as, the troops were vhth- 
drawn from the frontier. 

From her husband’s hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew. Milton. 

It is impossible that God should withdraw his 
presence from anything. Hooker. 

(6) To take back, as something which has 
conferred or enjoyed. 

I say that this— 

Else I withdraw favour and countenance 
From you and yours for ever— shall you do. 

TennvsoH. 

(e)To recall; to retract; as, to withdraw a 
charge, a threat, a vow, Ac. Shak. 


Withdraw (wiTH-drgO» To retire from 
or quit a company or place; to absent one s 
self; to go away; to step backward or aside; 
to retire; to retreat. 

We will withdraw into the gallery. Shak, 
At this excess of cour^^e aJi amazed, 

The foremost of his toes awhile withdraw. 

Drydett, 

In this sense often followed by the reflexive 
pronouns. 

Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds . . . 
from such withdraw thyself. s Tim. vi. 5. 

If it please you, we may now withdraw us. Shak, 

Stn. To retire, recede, retreat, retrograde, 
remove, go back. 

Withdrawal (wlTH-dra'al), n. Act of with- 
drawing or taking back; a recalling. 

The withdrawal of the allowance . . . interfered 
with my plans. Fielding. 

Wlthdrawer (wiTfl-drg'Cr), n. One who 
withdraws. 

He was not a withdrazoer of the com but a seller. 

0 $*tred. 

WlthdraWlllg-room(wiTH-drft'ing-r«m). n 
A room used to withdraw or retire into: for* 
merly generally behind the room in which 
the family took their meals. Now contracted 
into Drawing-room (which see). ‘ A door in 
the middle leading to a parlor and with- 
drawing-room,’ Sxr W. Scott. 
Withdrawxnent (wiTH-drg'ment). n. The 
act of withdrawing or takl^ back; a recall- 
ing. ‘The withdrawment of those papers 
deemed most obnoxious.' IT. Belsham. 
Withdrawn (wlTH-drgn'), pp. of withdraw. 
Withe (with or with), n. [Shortened from 
ttnMp, or directly from loel.rtfA, ahiovithja, a 
withy (which see). ] 1. A tough flexible branch 
or twig used in binding things together; a wil- 
low or osier twig.— 2. A band made of plaited 
or twisted twigs.— 8. An elastic handle to a 
cold-chisel, fuller, or the like, which deadens 
the shock to the workman's hand.— 4. An 
iron Instrument fitted to the end of a boom or 
mast, and having a ring through which an- 
other boom or mast is rigged or secured; a 
boom-iron.— 6. A wall dividing two flues in 
a stack of chimneys. Spelled also in its 
various senses With, Wythe. 

Withe (wiTH), v.t. To uind with withes or 
twigs. 

You shall see him withed, and haltered, and staked, 
and baited to death. Bf. Hall. 

Wither (wiTH'6r),v.i. [O.E. widren, wederen, 
lit. to suffer from or expose to the weather, 
from weder, weather. ] 1. To have the sap 
dried up; to dry and shrivel up; to lose 
freshness and bloom; to fade. 

Shall he not pull up the roots thereof, and cut off 
the fruit thereof that it zvithert it shall wither in all 
the leaves of her spring. Ezc. xvii. 9. 

Leaves have their time to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath. 

Hnnans. 

2. To become dry and wrinkled, as from the 
loss or want of animal moisture; to lose 
pristine freshness, bloom, softness, smootli- 
ness, vigour, or the like, as from age or 
disease; to decay. ‘ Now warm in love, now 
withering in the grave.' Dry den. 

A fair face will wither. Shak. 

This is a man, old. wrinkled, faded, zvithered. Shak. 

3. To decay generally ; to decline ; to lan- 
^sh; to pass away. ‘O withered truth.' 
Shak. ‘ Lest I wither by despair.' Tenny- 
son. 

The individual zuitkers and the world is more and 
more. Temtyson. 

Wither (wiTH'6r), v.t. 1. To cause to fade 
and become diy; to make sapless and 
shrunken. ‘Like a blasted sapling, withered 
up.' Shak. 

The sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat but 
it zvithereth the grass. Jas. i. 11. 

2. To cause to shrink, wrinkle, and decay 
for want of animal moisture; to cause to 
lose bloom; to shrivel; to cause to have a 
wrinkled skin or shrunken muscles; as, time 
will wither the fairest face. 

Age cannot withtr\itx nor custom stole 
Her infinite variety. Shak. 

8. To blight, injure, or destroy, as by some 
malign or baleful influence; to affect fatally 
by malevolence; to cause to perish or lan- 
guish generally; as, to vn^her a person by 
a look or glance ; reputations withered by 
scandal. 

Wither-baad (wim'^r-band), n. A piece of 
iron laid under a saddle near a horse’s 
withers to strengthen the bow. 
WltheredneM (wiTH'^rd-nes), n. The state 
of being withered, literally or figuratively. 


‘ The dead vsttherednm of good affeottoni.^ 
Bp. Hall. 

Water them as soon as set till they have recovered 
their witheredness. Mortimer. 

WltherlBgly ( wiTH'Ar-ing-ll), adv. In a 
manner tending to wither or cause to shrink. 
Wltherlte (wiTH^dr-It), n. A native oar^ 
bonate of baryta, first discovered by Br. 
Withering at Anglesark in Lancashire. It ia 
white, gray, or yellow. It Is also called 
Barolite. 

Wltherllngt (wlTH'dr-llng), n. One who ia 
withered or decrepit. Chapman. 
Withernam (wiTH'er-nam), n. [A. Sax. 
withemdm — wither, against, and ndm, a 
taking or seizure, from nirnan, to take.] In 
law, an unlawful distress or forbidden tak- 
ing, as of a thing distrained, out of the 
country, so that the sheriff cannot upon the 
replevin make deliverance thereof to the 
party distrained. Also, the reprisal of other 
cattle or goods, in lieu of those that have 
been unjustly taken, eloigned, or otherwise 
withholden. The cattle or goods thus taken 
are said to be taken in witfUrruim. All this 
practice is obsolete since 1846. 

Wlthe-rod (wlth'rod or with'rod), n. The 
popular name of a North American shruh 
of the genus Viburnum {V. nudum). 
Withers (wlTH^Crz), n pl. [Lit. the parts that 
act against or resist, from A. Sax. wither, 
against, whence witherian, to resist; comp. 
G. tcidermf, the withers of a horse, the part 
by which he exerts his force against the 
draught of the carriage, from wider, a^inst, 
and rist, an elevated part, a rising. Withers 
is therefore closely allied to with, prep.]- 
The junction of the shoulder- bones of a 
horse, forming an elevation at the bottom 
of the neck and mane. See Horse. 

Let the galled jade wince, our withers arc unwrung. 

Shak. 

Wlthershlns (wiTH'^r-shinz), adv. [A. Sax. 
wither, against, and sunne, the sun.] Against 
the sun; contrary to the motion of the sun; 
from right to left. [Scotch.] 

As it was supposed that witches always acted in 
contrariety to the laws of nature, we hear of their 
going thrice withershins round a thing to render it 
subject to their power, £din. Rev. 

Wlther-wrung (wiTH'6r-rung), a. Injured 
or hurt in the withers, as a horse. 
With-haultt (wlTH'hftlt), v.pret. Withheld. 
Spenser. 

Withheld (wiTH-heldO, pret. A pp. of with- 
hold. 

Withhold (wiTH-h61d'), p.f, pret. and pp. 
withheld; ppr. withholding. [With, in old 
sense of gainst, and hold.^ 1. To hold back; 
to restrain; to keep from action. 

fVithhold, O sovereign prince, your hasty hand 
From knitting league with him. Spenser. 

Your letters did withhold our breaking forth. Shak. 

2. To retain; to keep back; not to grant; as,, 
to withhold assent to a proposition. 

IVithhold revenge, dear God I ’tis not my fault. 

Shak. 

Lancelot saw that she her wish zoithheld. 

Tennyson. 

Withholden (wiTli-hfild'n). The old par- 
ticiple of withhold, sometimes abbreviated 
into withhold. 

Withholder (wlTH-h61d'6r), n. One that 
withholds. 

WlthhOldment (wiiH-hdld^ment), n. The 
act of withholding. 

Within (wlTH-in'), prep. [A. Sax. withinnan 
—with, against, towards, and innan, within, 
inwardly, from in, in.] 1. In the inner or 
interior part or parts of; inside of : opposed 
to without. 

Come not zvithin these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives. Shak. 

2. In the limits, range, reach, or compass of; 
not beyond : used of place, distance or length, 
time, and quantity. Hence, speclflcally, as 
applied to place, dlstimce or length, not 
farther than ; no^ of greater length than ; 
in the reach or compass of; as, within my 
sight ; within 5 miles : as applied to time, 
not longer ago than ; not later than ; as, 
within an hour: as applied to quantity, not 
exceeding; as, to keep within one's income. 
IVithin these five hours Hastings lived 
Untainted. Shak, 

I am within three months as old as your Harry, 
Macmillan's Mag. 

8. Inside or comprehended bv the scopcr, 
limits, reach, or influence of; circumsoribed 
by; not beyond, not exceeding, not over- 
stepping, Ac. 

Come not zvithin his danger by thy will. Shah. 
Both he and she are still within niy power. 

Dryden. 

Were every action concluded wOhin Itself, sad 
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consequencei after It, we should, un- 
doubtedly, never err in our choice of jfood. Lockt, 

4. f In. * One oome not within another's way. ' 
Shak. * Such war of white and red within 
her cheeks.' Shak. 

Within (wiTH-in'), adv. 1. In the interior or 
centre; inwardly; internally. 

This is yet the outward fairest side 
Of our design. IVitkin rests more of fear. Daniel. 

2. In the mind, heart, or soul. 

Ills from -within thy reason must prevent. Dryden. 
8. In the house or dwelling; indoors; at 
home; as, the gentleman waits within. 

But at this hour the house doth keep itself; 
There’s none within. Shak. 

— From within, a compound adverbial and 
prepositional expression; from the inside; 
from within doors, &c. An example is in 
extract under 2. 

Withlnfortht (wiTH-in'fSrth). adv. Within 
doors; in the interior; within. ‘ Withinforth 
farther into the llrm land. ' Holland. [Rare. ] 
WithInBlde (wiTH-in'sId), adv. In the inner 
parts. ‘A small oval picture of a young 
lady . . . that was fixed in a panel within- 
side of the door. ' Graves. 

Without (wlTH-out'), prep. [A. Sax. with- 
Utan, without— teit/i, towards, against, and 
at, out.] 1. On or at the outside or exterior 
of ; out of : opposed to within. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. Shak. 
For whilst I know, by seeing or hearing, &c., that 
there is some corporeal being without me, the ob- 
ject of that sensation, I do more certainly know that 
there is some spiritual being within me that sees and 
hears. Locke. 

2. Out of the limits, compass, range, or reach 
of; beyond. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is 7 vithout our 
reach. 7 '. Burnet. 

3. Not having or not being with; in absence 
or destitution of; in separation from; de- 
prived of; not with use or emplojrment of; 
Independent or exclusively of; not having ; 
not with. 

Excess of diet in costly meats and drinks . . . would 
be avoided : wise men will do it without a law ; I 
would there might be a law to restrain fools. Bacon. 

Happiness under this view every one constantly 
pursues. Other things, acknowledged to be good, 
he can look upon without desire, pass by, and be 
content to do without. Locke. 

Abide with me from morn till eve, 

For without thee I cannot live. 

Abide with me when night is nigh, 

For without thee I dare not die. Keble. 

In colloquial language the object is fre- 
quently omitted after this preposition, espe- 
cially in such phrases as to do without, to go 
unthout; as, they can give me no assistance, 
so I must do without; he begged money 
from all, but in the end had to go without. 
And nice .'ifTections wavering stood in doubt 
If best were as it is, or best 7 uithout. Shak. 

Without (wiTH-out'), coni. Unless; except: 

In this sense now rarely used by correct 
speakers and writers, even Shakspere re- 
stricting it to characters of the Dogberry 
type. 

You will never live to my age without you keep 
yourselves in breath with exercise. Sir P. Sidney. 

He may stay him ; marry, not without the prince 
be willing. Shak. 

Such a one as a man may not speak of without he 
say Sir-reverence. Shak. 

Without (wiTH-out'), adv. 1. On the out- 
side; outwardly; externally. 

Pitch the ark within and without. Gen. vi. 14. 

2. Out of doors. 

Their doors are barr’d against a bitter flout ; 

Snarl, If you please, but you shall snarl without. 

Dryden. 

3. As regards external acts; externally. 

Without unspotted, Innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Dryden. 

—‘From without, a compound adverbial and 
prepositional expression; from the outside: 
opposite to from within ; as, sounds from 
without reached their ears. 

These were/rom without the growing miseries. 

Milton. 

Without -door (wiTH-out'd6r), a. Being 
out of doors ; exterior ; outward ; external. 

* Her without-door form. ’ Shak. 
WlthOUtent (wlTH-out'en), prep. Without. 

Withauten more delay I left the bank. Longfellow. 

WithOUt-fortht (wlTH-out'ffirth), adr. Out 
of doors; on the exterior; exteriorly; with- 
out. ‘ Withtmt-forth they are spotted.' Hol- 
land. [BAre,] 

Wlthoutsldet (wiTH-out'sfd), adv. Outside; 
externally. 

Why does that lawyer wear black ; does he carry 
his conscience withoutside f Cottgreve. 


Wlthsailltt inf. of ufithsay. Chaucer. 
Withsa^ (wlTH-sa'), v. t. To oontradlot; to 
deny. Chaucer. 

Withiett (wiTH-set'), v.t. To set against; 
to resist. Qouter. 

Withstand (wiiH-stand'), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
withstood; ppr. withstanding. [ With, in 
sense of t^ainst, and stand; comp. G. wider- 
siehen, to withstand. See With, prep.] To 
resist, either with physical or moral force; 
to oppose ; as, to withstand the attack of 
troops; to withstand eloquence or argu- 
ments. 

Rage must be withstood. Shak. 

When Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him 
to the face. Gal. ii. ii. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless bieast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. Gray. 

Withstand (wiTH-standO, v.t. To resist; to 
make a stand; to be in resistance. 
Withstander (wlTH-stand'^r), n. One that 
withstands; an opponent; a resisting power. 
Withstood (wiTH-stud'), pret. & pp. of with- 
stand. 

Withwlnd (with'wind), n. [E. with, tvithe, 
a pliant twig, and tvind, to entwist; comp. 
G. winde, bindweed.] The wild convolvulus. 
Withy (with'i), n. [A. Sax. wtthig, a willow, 
a with ; Icel. vith^a, vith, a withy, a with ; 
Dan. vidie, Sw. mde, vidja, G. weide, a wil- 
low or osier; allied to Gr. itea, for vitea, 
a willow. From a root meaning to twist or 
bend, seen also in L. vitis, a vine, vinum, 
wine. See Wine.] 1. A large species of 
willow. 

The withy \s a reasonable large tree, for some have 
been found ten feet about. Evelyn. 

2. A withe ; a twig ; an osier. — 8. A halter 
made of withes = Scotch, a woody. 

Withy (with'i or with'i), a. Made of withes; 
like a withe; flexible and tough. 

I learnt to fold my net 

And 7 vithy labyrinths in straits to set, P. Fletcher. 

Witjart (wit'jftr), n. Tlie head; the brain- 
pan ; the skull. Richardson. [Old slang.] 
Witless (wit'les), a. l. Destitute of wit 
or understanding; inconsiderate; wanting 
thought. 

A witty mother J witless else her son, Shak. 

2. Proceeding from folly or senselessness ; 
foolish; not under the guidance of judg- 
ment. ‘Youth, and cost, and witless brav- 
ery.' Shak. 

Witlessly (wlt'les-li), adv. In a witless man- 
ner; without the exercise of judgment; 
without understanding. Beau, de Ft, 
Witlessness (witles-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being witless; want of jud^ent, 
understanding, or consideration. ‘Wilful 
witlessness.’ Sir E. Sandys. 

Witling (wit'ling), n. fDim. from urit] A 
person who has little wit or understanding; 
a pretender to wit or smartness. ‘ News- 
paper witlings. ’ Goldsmith. 

A beau and witling perish'd in the throng. Pope, 

Witmonger (wit'mung-g6ry n. One who 
deals or indulges in wit or a poor or low 
kind; a would-be wit; a witling. Wood. 
Witness (wit'nes), n. [A. Sax. witnes, testi- 
mony, lit. what one knows, from toitan, to 
know. See WiT.] 1. Attestation of a fact 
or event ; testimony; as, to bear witness to 
a fact, to hear witness being the regular 
phrase. 

If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. 

John V. 31. 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose : 

An evil soul producing holy wittuss 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek. Shak. 


as a testimony behind. ‘Here’s packing, 
with a witness 1 ’ Shak. 

This, I confess. Is haste, with a witness. Latimer. 

Witness (wit'nes). v.t l. To attest; to give 
testimony to; to testify. 

Behold, how many things they witness i^ainst thee. 

Mwek XV. 4. 

Methought you said 

You saw one here in court could witness it. Shah. 

2. To see or know by personal presence; to 
be a witness of; to observe. 

This is but a faint sketch of the incalculable calam- 
ities and horrors we must expect, should we ever 
witness the triumphs of modern infidelity. R, Hall. 

I felt an eager desire to witness this fair, which my 
fancy decked out am something wonderfully fine. 

IP. Irving. 

8. To give or serve as evidence or token of ; 
to substantiate; to prove. ‘Letters whose 
contents shall witUites to him 1 am near at 
home.’ Shak. 

Is not this true? (that there is a famine) 
Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. Shak. 

4. To foretell; to presage; to foretoken. 
[Rare.] 

Ah Richard, ... I see thy glory like a shooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament 1 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

M-'ttnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest. 

Shak. 

5. To see the execution of and subscribe, as 
an instrument, for the purpose of establish- 
ing its authenticity ; as, to witness a bond 
or a deed.— Witness is often used in the 
subjunctive imperatively or optatively, In 
many cases with inversion, in such uses 
belng=as . . . may witness; may . . . wit- 
ness; let . . . witness or be witness; bear 
witness. 

Heaven witness 

I have been to you a true and faithful wife. Shak. 
He was most princely ; ever 7 vitness for him r 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you. 

Shak. 

Witness (wit'nes). v.t. To bear testimony; 
to give evidence; to testify. 

The men of Belial witnessed against him, even 
gainst Naboth , . . saying, Naboth did blaspheme 
God and the king. 1 Ki. xxi. 13, 

The witnessing of the truth was then so generally 
attended with this event (martyrdom) that martyrdom 
now signifieth not only to witness, but to witness to 
death. South. 


Witnesser (wit'nes-fer). n. One who gives or 
bears testimony. ‘ A constant witnesser of 
the marriage of Christ.' Dr. Martin. 

Witsafet (witrsaf'], v.t [Probably a corrup- 
tion of vouchsafe, through an erroneous 
notion of its etymology. ] To vouchsafe, 
Puttenham. 

Wlt-snapper t (wit'snap-Ar), n. One who 
affects repartee. Shak. 

Witstand (wit'stand), n. The state of being 
at one’s wits’ end; a stand-still from not 
knowing what to do. 


They were at a witstand, and could reach no further. 

Bp. Hacket. 

Wlt-starved (wit'stkrvd), a. Barren of wit; 
destitute of genius. [Rare.] 

Witte, t n. Wit; understanding; capacity. 
Chaucer. 

Wltted ( wit'ed ), a. Having wit or under- 
standing: used chiefly in composition; as, a 
quick-ivittcd boy. 

Witters (wit'6rz), n. pi. [Prov. E. withers, 
the barbs on an arrow-head; same word as 
withers of a horse, meaning lit. thinn that 
resist or oppose. ] 1. The barbs of a fishing- 
spear or of a fishing-hook, &c. — 2. The throat. 
[Scotch.] 

Wlttlcaster (wit'i-kas-Wr), n. [A pejor. 
from mf. Comp, poetaster, criticaster.] A 
mean or pretended wit. 


2. That which furnishes evidence or proof. 

Laban said, This heap is a witness between me 
and thee this day. Gen. xxxi. 48. 

3. A person who knows or sees anything ; 
one personally present 

Your mother lives a witness to that vow. Shak. 

U pon my looking round, I was witness to appear- 
ances which filled me with melancholy and regret. 

R. Hall. 

4 . In law, (a) one who sees the execution of 
an instrument, and subscribes it for the 
purpose of confirming its authenticity by his 
testimony; one who signs his name as evi- 
dence of the genuineness of another signa- 
ture. (&) A person who ^ves testimony or 
evidence under oath or affirmation in a judi- 
cial proceeding.— Nofs. Witness when used 
as a predicate after the verb to be, can take 
the singular form though the subject or nomi- 
native is plural. * Heaven and thy thoughts 
are witness.* Shak.— With a witness, ^ effec- 
tually; to a great degree: with a vengeance; 
with great force, so as to leave some mark 


The mention of a nobleman seems quite sufficient 
to arouse the spleen of our vHtticaster. Miitott. 


WlttldBm ( wit'i-sizm ), n. [From witty; 
comp, such words as Atticism, Gallicism. 
'This word seems to have been introduced in 
the latter half of the 17th century, being 
called a new word by Dryden in 1670.] A 
witty sentence, phrase, or remark ; an ob- 
servation characterized by wit. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and 
witticisms; all which are below the dignity of heroic 
verse. Addison. 


Wlttllledt (wit'l-fld),a. Having wit; clever; 
witty. Roger North. 

Wlttliy (wit'i-ll), adv. 1. In a witty manner; 
with wit; with a witty turn or phrase, or 
with an in^nious and amusing association 
of ideas. ‘In conversation vrittdy pleasant' 
Sir P. Sidney.— 2. Ingeniously; cunningly; 
artfullv. ‘ Wno his own harm so wittily con- 
trives. Dryden. 

WlttlnegB (wit'i-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
* of oelo ‘ 


being witty. — 2. The quality < 


5ing in- 
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geniouB or clever. * In deviling, 

. . . pithiness in uttering.* Spetmer. 

Wittingly ( wit'ing-li ), ode. In a witting 
manner; knowingly; with knowledge; by 
design. 

He knowingly and -wittingty brought evil Into the 
world. Sir T Afore. 

Wittolt (wit'ol), n, [Perhaps for wit-all, one 
who knows all, that is who knows but winks 
at his wife’s infidelity; but more probably, 
as Wedgwood thinks, the same word as wit- 
tal, toitwal, woodwale, old names for a bird 
in whose nest the cuckoo’s eggs were some- 
times laid. See Woodwale; and comp, the 
origin of the terra cuckold. ] A cuckold ; a 
man who knows lus wife's infidelity and 
submits to it. 

Amaimon sounds well ; Lucifer well ; yet they are 
the names of fiends : but, cuckold, wittol, cuckold 1 
the devil himself hath not such a name ! ShaA. 

Wlttollyt (wIt'oMi), adv. Like a wittol or 
cuckold. Shak. 

Wlto (wit'i), a. [A. Sax. See Wit.] 

1. t Possessed of ingenuity, Judj^ent, know- 
ledge, or understanding; wise; discreet; 
knowing; artful. ‘ The deep revolving, witty 
Buckingham.’ Shak. —2. t Ingenious; clever; 
skilfully devised. 

Silence in love bewrays niore woe 
Than words though ne’er so witty: 

A beggar that is dumb, you know. 

May challenge double pity. Raleigh. 

8. Possessed of wit; smartly or cleverly 
facetious; ready with strikingly novel, clever, 
shrewd, and amusing sayings, or with sharp 
repartee ; brilliant, sparkling, and original 
in expressing amusing notions or ideas; 
hence, sometimes, sarcastic; satirical: of 
persons. 

The affectation, therefore, of being witty by spread- 
ing falsehood is by no means an allowable vanity. 

Seeker. 

Honeycomb, who was so unmercifully witty upon 
the women, has given the ladies ample satisfaction 
by marrying a farmer’s daughter. Steele. 

4. Characterized by, or pregnant with wit or 
brilliant, sparkling, or ingenious ideas or 
notions ; smartly and facetiously conceived 
or expressed ; bright and amusing : of lan- 
guage; as, a witty remark or repartee. 

wltwal, Witwail (wit'wftl), n. [A form 
akin to woodwale (which see).] The name 
of a bird which, as used by our older writers, 
has been identified with the golden oriole, 
the greenfinch, <fec. ; at the present day it is 
generally applied to the green woodpecker, 
by Hood ; ‘ The ringing of the mtwalVs 
shrilly laughter.’ 

Wltwantont (wit-won'tou). v. t. To Indulge 
in vain, sportive, or over-subtle fancies con- 
cerning ; to speculate about idly or irrever- 
ently. 

Dangerous it is to 7 t>itwnnto*t it with the majesty of 
God. Fuller 

Wltwantont (wit-won'ton), n. One who in- 
dulges in idle, foolish, and irreverent fan- 
cies or speculations. ‘All epicures, wit- 
wantone, atheists.' Sylventer. 

Wltwantont (wit-won'ton), a. Inclined to 
indulge in vain, foolish, or irreverent specu- 
lation or fancies ; exercising the wit on ex- 
travagant notions or ideas. 

How dangerous it is for witwaitton men to dance 
with their nice distinctions on such mystical preci- 
pices. Fuller. 

Wlt-wonnt (wit'w6rmX n. One that feeds 
on wit. B. Jonson. 

Wlvet (wiv), v.i. [From wife.] To marry. 
Shak. 

Wlvet (wivl, v.t. 1. To match to a wife; to 
provide with a wife. 

If I could get me but a wife . 1 were m.inned, 
horsed, and wived. Shak. 

2. To take for a wife. 


I have wived his sister Sir fi' Scott. 

WlvehOOd^ (wiv'hpd), n. Behaviour be- 
coming a wife; wifehood. 

That girdle gave the virtue of chaste love. 

And wivehood true to all that did :t bear 
Spenser. 

Wlvelesst (Wlvles), a. Not having a wife ; 
wifeless. 

They, In their wiveless state, run into open abomi- 
nations. Homily 

WlVblyt (wlv'lii a. Pertaining to a wife. 
* Wively love.’ J. ITdall. 

Wlvert (wl'v6r), n. A wyvem. 

Wlvern (wi'v6m), n. See Wyvern. 

Wlvei (wlvz), pL of wife. 

Wizard, Wizard (wir^rd), n. [From wi$e, 
and term, -ard.] 1. Originally, a wise man; a 

*^^e, how from far, upon the eastern road, 

The star-led wisards haste with odours sweet 
Milton. 


[Milton here means the Magi or wise men 
of the East] — 2. A proficient in the occult 
sciences; an adept in the black art; one sup- 
posed to possess supernatural powers, gen- 
erally from having leagued himself with the 
Evil One ; a sorcerer ; an enchanter ; a ma- 
gician; hence, a title occasionally applied to, 
or assumed by modern performers of leger- 
demain; a conjurer; a juggler. 

And the soul that tumeth after such a.s have fami- 
liar spirits, and after . I will even set 

my face against that soul. Lev. xx. 6. 

Wizard (wiz'drd), a. 1 . Enchanting; charm- 
ing. Collins. — 2 . Haunted ^ by wizards. 
‘Where Deva spreads her toizard stream.’ 
Milton. 

Wlzardly (Wi 2 ' 6 rd-ll), a. Resembling or 
characteristic of a wizard. [Rare. ] 
Wizardry (wiz' 6 rd-ri), n. The art or prac- 
tices of wizards ; sorcery. ‘ Wizardry and 
dealing with evil spirits.’ Milman. 

Wizen (wiz'n), a. [A. Sax. wisnian, to become 
dry, akin to Icel. visna, to wither or become 
palsied, from visinn, withered, palsied. ] 
Hard, dry, and shrivelled; withered; weazen. 
‘ A gay little wizen old man . . . from the 
eastern climate’s dilapidations upon his 
youth and health.’ Miss Burney. 'A little, 
lonely, wizen, strangely-clad boy.’ Dickens. 
Wizen, Wlzzen (wiz'n), v.t. To wither ; to 
cause to fade; to make dry [Scotch.] 
Wizen, Wlzzen (wiz'n), a corrupt form 
of Weasand. 

Wlzen-lkced (wiz'n-fast), a. Having a thin, 
shrivelled face. 

Wlat80me,t a. [From O.E. wlate, A. Sax 
wlatte, loathing, disgust, and term, -some.] 
Loathsome. Chaucer. 

Wo (wo), n. A former spelling of Woe. 
Wo,t a. Sorrowful. Chaucer. 

Woad (wod), n. [A. Sax. wdd, D. weede, Dan. 
vaid, veid, O. waid, weid, woad ; connected 
with L. vitrum. woad ; farther connections 
unknown.] A cruciferous plant of the genus 
Isatis, the T. 
tinctoria, for- 
merly cultivated 
to a great ex- 
tent in Britain 
on account of 
the blue dye ex- 
tracted from its 
pulped and fer- 
mented leaves. 

It is now, how- 
ever, nearly su- 
perseded by in- 
digo, which gives 
a stronger and 
finer blue. It is 
still cultivated 
in some parts of 
Europe, and the 
dye which it fur- 
nishes is said to 
improve the 
quality and col- 
our of indigo 
when mixed 
with it in a cer- 
tain proportion. 

The ancient Bri- 
tons are said to 

have tinctureci Woad {/satis tinctoria). 
their bodies with 

the dye procured from the woad plant.— 
Wild woad, weld, or wold is the Reseda Lu- 
a British plant, which yields a beautiful 
yellow dye. l^e Resepa. 

Woeuled (wdd'ed), a. Dyed or coloured blue 
with woad. ‘The man. tatoo’d or woaded, 
winter-clad in skins.' Tennyson, 
Woad-mlH (wod'mll), n. A mill for bruising 
and preparing woad. 

Woad-waXMl(w6d'wak-sn),n. Dyer's- weed 
(Genista tinctoria). See GENISTA. 

Wobble (wob'l), v.i. Same as Wabble. 
Wodet (w6d), a [A. Sax. tobd, mad. See 
Wood, mad.] Mad; furious; outrageous; 
violent. Chaucer. 

Wodet (w5d). v.i. To grow mad. Chaucer. 
Wodegeld t (wOd'geld), w. A geld or pay- 
ment for wood. 

Woden (wd'denX «- [From the same root as 
vwod. mad (which see). See also Odin. ] The 
Anglo-Saxon form of the name of the deity 
called by the Norse Odin. Wednesday de- 
rives its name from him, and his name is 
also seen in several place-names, as Wednes- 
huiy, <fec. 

Wodewale,t n. The woodwale or witwail. 
Chaucer. 

Wodneezt (wod'nes), n. Madness. 

Woe (wO), n, [A. Sax. wd: often as an inter- 



jection, as in ted hi ted, woe lo woe, well- 
away; D. wee, Icel. vei, Dan. vee, G. weh, 
Goth, eat; no doubt a natural sound of grief, 
like L. vcel Or. ouail alas.] Grief; sorrow; 
misery; heavy calamity. 

One woe is past; and behold there come two woes 
more hereafter, Rev. ix. la. 

They, outcast from God, are here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 

Woe is frequently used in denunciations 
either with the optative mood of the verb, 
or alone, and thus in an interjectional man- 
ner. 

fFbe be unto the paistors that destroy and scatter 
the sheep. Jer. xxiii. i. 

Woe to the vanquished, woei Dryden. 

It is also used in exclamations of sorrow; in 
such cases the noun or pronoun following 
being really in the dative, to being under- 
stood. 

Woe is me ; for I am undone. Is. vi. 5. 
The phrase ‘ Woe worth the day,’ means 
woe be to the day. (See Worth, v.t.) For- 
merly gelled wo. 

Woe,t wot (w6), a. Sad; sorrowful; miser- 
able; wretched. ‘If thinking on me then 
should make you woe.' Shak. 

Woe was the knight at this severe command. Dryden. 

Woebegone (wonb^-gon), a. [That is, sur- 
rounded or overwhelmed with woe, begone 
being from O.E. bego, bigo, to surround, to 
go round about] Overwhelmed with woe; 
immersed in grief and sorrow; as, very woe- 
begone in appearance; a woebegone look. 
Even such a man. so faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 

Drew Priam’s curtain in tlje dead of night. Shak. 

Woeful, Woful (wS'ful), a. l. Full of woe; 
distressed with grief or calamity; afflicted; 
sorrowful. 

How many woefitl widows left to bow 
To sad disgrace 1 Daniel. 

2. Relating or pertaining to, or connected 
with woe; expressing woe; characterized 
by sorrow or woe. ‘ Woeful ditty;’ 'woe- 
ful words. ’ Shak. ‘O. woeful dayl 0, day 
of woe.’ Philips.— Z. Wretched; paltry; 
miserable; mean. 

What woeful stuff this madrigal would be ! Pope. 

Syn. Mournful, calamitous, afflictive, pite- 
ous, miserable, doleful, rueful. 

Woefully, WofuUy (w6'ful-U), adv. In a 
woeful maiitier; as, (a) sorrowfully; mourn- 
fully; sadly; grievously; lamentably. 

Which now among you, who lament so woefully, 

. . has sufi'ered a.s lie suffered? Dr. Knox. 

(b) Wretchedly; miserably; extremely; as, 
lie will be woefully deceived. 

WoefulnesB, Wofulness (wo'fql-nes). n. 
The state or quality of being woeful; misery; 
calamity. 

Wolwode (woi'wod), n. See Waywodk. 

Wojwoda (woi-wO'^da), n. Same as Way- 
wode. 

Wol,t pret. wolde. Will. See Will. 

Wold (wold), n. [O.E. wolde, watd, A. Sax. 
wald, iveald, a wood; O.Sax. 0 Fris. and G. 
wald, a wood or forest. Weald is the same 
word which also forms the second syllable 
of threshold.] 1. A wood; a forest. — 2 A low 
hill; a down: in the plural, a hilly district 
or a range of hills. 

Who sees not a great difference betwixt the wolds 
In Lincolnshire ana the fens? Burton. 

3. An open country; a weald. 

The worthy pastor . . . 

The shepherd of that wandering flock. 

That has the ocean for its wold. 

That has the vessel for its fold. /.ong/ellow. 

The wind that beats the mountain, blows 

More softly round the open wold. Tennyson, 

Wold (wdld). n. A plant. See WELD. 

Wolde. t Would. Chaucer. 

Wolf (wulf). n. pi. Wolves (wplvz). [A. Sax. 
wulf, D. and G wolf, Icel. dlfr, Dan. ulv, 
8w. ulf (tlie Scandinavian forms showing 
the common loss of initial v) ; Goth, vulfs ; 
cog Bulg. vluku, Llth. vWcas, L. lumis, 
Gr. lukos (both with loss of the Initial la- 
bial), Skr. vrika—y/oW, all traced to a root 
varft, valk, meaning to tear.] 1 A quadru- 
ped belonging to the digitigrade carnivora, 
family Canidae, in habits and physical de- 
velopment closely related to the dog, some 
naturalists, indeed, considering it as the 
progenitor of some existing races of the 
dog, with which it has been known to inter- 
breed. The common European wolf (Conir 
lupus) is yellowish or fulvous gray; the hair 
is harm and strong, the ears erect and 
pointed, the tail straight, or nearly so, and 
there is a blackish band or streak on the 
forelegs about the carpus. The height at 
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the shoulder is from 27 to 29 inches. The 
wolf is swift of foot, cx^ty, and rapacious; 
a destruotWe enemy to the sheep-cote and 
farm-yard; it associates in packs to hunt 
the larger quadrupeds, such as the deer, 
the elk, &c. When hard pressed with hun- 
^r these packs have been known to attack 
isolated travellers, and even to enter vil- 
lages and carry off children. In general, 
however, wolves are cowardly and stealthy, 
approaching the sheepfolds and farm-stead- 
ings only at dead of night, making a rapid 
retreat if in the least scared by a dog or a 
man, and exhibiting great cunning in the 
avoidance of traps. Wolves are still plen- 
tiful in some parts of Europe, as France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Turkey, and Russia; 
they probably ceased to exist in England 
about the end of the fifteenth century; the 
last of their race in Scotland is said to have 
been killed by Cameron of Lochiel in 1680, 
while in Ireland they are known to have 
existed until at least the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The black wolf (C. 
occidental^) of America is a larger and finer 
animal than his European coimener. The 
little prairie-wolf or coyote (C. ochropus), 
abounding on the vast plains of Missouri 
and Mexico, is a burrowing animal, and re- 
sembles in many respects the Jackal The 



Common Wolf {Cam's 


Tasmanian wolf is a marsupial, and allied 
to the kangaroo. See Thylacink. — 2. A 
term of opprobrium especially applied to a 
person noted for ravenousness, cruelty, cun- 
ning, or the like. 

Rescued is Orleans from the English solves. 

Shak. 

S. A small white maggot or worm which in- 
fests granaries. —4. A tubercular excrescence 
which rapidly eats away the flesh. See 
Lupus, 2, ~5. In mu9ic, (a) the jaixlng dis- 
cordant sound produced in playing on the 
organ, harmonium, and, but to a much less 
extent, on the pianoforte, when these in- 
struments are tuned to unequal tempera- 
ment. See Temperament, (h) Some par- 
ticular tone often produced on a violin, 
violoncello, or other stringed instrument 
the intonation of which is not true, even 
when the Btoi)plng is normally correct.— 
To Bee a wolf, to lose one's voice. Our fore- 
fathers, adopting the belief of the ancients 
(see Virgil, eel. ix.), supposed that if a man 
saw a wolf before the wolf saw him he lost 
his voice, at least for a time. 

*Our young companion has seen a wolf,' I.ady 
Hameline, 'and has lost his tongue in consequence.' 

Sir Scott. 

--‘To cry wolf, to raise a false alarm : in 
allusion to the shepherd-boy in the fable,— 
To keep the wolf from the door, to keep out 
hunger or vf exit.— Dark an a wolf’s mouth 
or throat, pitch-dark. Sir W. Scott. 

Wolf-dog (wqlf'dog), n. 1. A large kind of 
dog of several varieties, kept to guard sheep, 
cattle, Ac., and destroy wolves.— 2. A dog 
supposed to be bred between a dog and a 
wolf. 

Wolffian (wol'fl-an), a. [After Wolff, the 
discoverer. ) In physiol, a term applied to 
certain bodies in the vertebrate embryo, 
preceding the true kidneys, whose functions 
they perform. As the foetus advances they 
gradually disappear, their place being sup- 

! »lied by the true kidneys, except in fishes, 
n which they are permanent. Called also 
Kidneys. 

Wolf -Hah (wqlf'flsh), n. A teleostean 
acanthopterygiouB fisli (A narrhichas lupus), 
so called from its ferocious aspect and hab- 
its. It is found around the coasts of Britain, 
where it attains a length of 6 or 7 feet, but 
in southern seas it is said to reach a much 
greater sise. The mouth is armed with 
strong sharp teeth, the inner series forming 


blunt grinders adapted for crushing the 
molluscs and crustaceans on which it feeds. 
The ventral fins are absent; the colour is 



Wolf-fish (A narrhichas lupus). 


brownish-gray, spotted, and striped with 
brown over the upper parts, while the belly 
is white. The flesh is palatable, and largely 
eaten in Iceland, whilst the skin is durable, 
and manufactured into a kind of shagreen. 
When drawn up in a net It attacks its cap- 
tors ferociously, and unless stunned with a 
blow on the head, is capable of doing great 
damage to both persons and nets with its 
powerful teeth. Galled also Sea-cat, Cat- 
fish, and Sea-wolf. 

WOlflan (^wol'fl-an), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
mulgated by Frederick A. Wo{f, the great 
German philologist . — Woljtan theory, a the- 
ory put out by Wolf in 1796 to the effect that 
the Iliad and Odyssey cannot be the works 
of one man, Homer, because writing was 
unknown at the time that these poems are 
said to have been composed. He supposes, 
therefore, that the Iliad and Odyssey consist 
of ballads or episodes, the work of different 
men, collected and arranged in a more or 
less consistent and homogeneous whole in 
the sixth century b.c. These ballads were 
preserved by the recitation of strolling min- 
strels. 

Wolflsll (wqlf'ish), a. 1. Like a wolf; hav- 
ing the qualities or form of a wolf; savage; 
as, a wolfish visage; wolfish designs.— 2. Sav- 
agely hungry. [United States.] 

Wolnsllly (wulfish-li), adv. Like a wolf; in 
a wolfish manner. 

Wolfkill (wqlf'kin), n. [Wolf, and dim. suf- 
fix -fciH,] A young or small wolf. ‘ Kite and 
kestrel, wolf and wolf kin.* Tennyson. 

Wollling (wulf'ling), n. A young wolf. 
Carlyle. 

Wolf-net (wulfnet), M. A kind of net used 
in fishing, which takes great numbers. 

Wolfram (wol'fram), n. [G. wolfram— wolf , 
wolf, ram, rahm, froth, cream, soot.] 1. A 
native tungstate of iron and manganese. 
Its colour is generally a brownish or grayish 
black; when cut with a knife it gives a red- 
dish brown streak. It occurs massive and 
crystallized, and in concentric lamellar con- 
cretions, and is the ore from which the 
metal tungsten is usually obtained.— 2. A 
name of the metal tungsten. 

WolfB-bane (wqlfs'ban), n. A poisonous 
plant of the genus Aconitum {A. Napellus). 



■Wolfs- bane {Acofutum Napeltus). 


It is a perennial herbaceous plant with a 
tumip-snaped root, and flowers in long stiff 
spikes, ana of a deep blue colour. It is a 
native of alpine pastures in Switzerland and 
other mountainous parts of Europe. It is 
a common plant in flower borders, and is 
found in a wild state in one or two parts of 
England. All the parts of the pUmt, espe- 


cially the roots, are very poisonous, con- 
taining a narcotic alkaloid called awmitim 
or aeonitine, one of the most virulent of all 
known poisons. The juice of the leaves 
introduced into the stomach is said to occa- 
sion death in a short time, but the powdered 
root is far more energetic. The poison acts 
upon the nervous system, especially the 
brain, producing a sort of frenzy. The 
plant is used in medicine for nervous and 
other diseases. Called also Monk’s-hood. 

WoITs-Claw (wulfs'klft), n. Club-moss, a 
cryptogamous plant of the genus Lycopodi- 
um, the L. clavatum. 

WolfisMll (wulf'skin), n. The skin of a wolf; 
a rug made of the skin of a wolf. Tennyson. 

Wollastonite (woTlas-ton-it), n. Same as 
Tabular spar. See under Tabular. 
Wolverene, Wolverine ( wurvCr-6u, wui - 
v6r-in), n. (A dim. formed from wolf, on 
account of its fierce, bloodthirsty disposi- 
tion.] A carnivorous mammal, the Chilo 
arctious (or luscus) or glutton. See GLUT- 
TON. ^.—Wolverine State, a popular name 
in the United States for the state of Mi- 
chigan. 

Wolvlsht (wplv'ish), a. Resembling a wolf; 
wolfish. 

Thy desires 

Are wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous. Shak. 

Woman (wq'man), n. pi. Women (wim'en). 
[A. Sax. wlfman, later wirmnan, from wif, 
wife, and man, in its primitive sense of 
human being, person. (See Man.) T he change 
from i to 0 was partly caused by the influ- 
euce of the w (see W), partly by that of the 
vowel of the second syllable which was often 
written o (witmnon, wumon, &c.). On the 
other hand, in the plural, the i-sound is ac- 
tually (in pronunciation) retained to the 
present day, owing, largely at least, to the e 
of the plural, -men.) 1. The female of the 
human race ; an adult or grown up female, 
as distinguished from a girl. 

And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from 
the man, made he a ivoman. Gen. ii. 32. 

lyomen are soft, nilJd, pitiful, and flexible, 

Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

Shak 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 

So sways she level in her husband's heart. 

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 

Our fancies arc more giddy and infirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won. 
Than women's are. Shak. 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to stuay household good 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

Milton. 

2. A female attendant on a person of rank 
(used in such a connection as to show the 
special sense intended). 

Sir Thomas Bullen’s daughter,— 
TheViscount Rochford,— one of her highuess' women, 
Shak. 

— Woman of the world, (a) one skilled in the 
ways of the world; one engrossed in society 
or fashionable life. (6)t A married woman. 
Shak. See WORLD. 

Woman (wq'man), v.t. 1. To act the part 
of a woman: with an indefinite it. 

This day 1 should 

Have seen my daughter Silvia how she would 
Have woman'd it. Daniel. 

2. To cause to act like a woman; to subdue 
to weakness like a woman. 

I have felt so many quirks of joy and'grief. 

That the first face of neither, on the start, 

Can woman me into’t. Shak. 

8. To unite to, or accompany by, a woman. 

I do attend here on the general ; 

And think it no addition, nor my wish, 

To have him see me Shak. 

Woman-bom (wp'man-bom), a. Born of 
woman. Cowper. 

Woman-bnllt (wu'man-bilt), a. Built by 
women. ‘ A new-world Babel, woman-built. * 
Tennyson. 

Womanfillly (wq'man-fttl-li), adv. A word 
humorously employed to correspond with 
manfully. 

To manage the great house of Hobson Brothers 
and Newcoine, to attend to the interests of the en- 
slaved negro ... to hear preachers dally bawling 
for hours, and listen untired on her knees after a 
long day’s labour, while fiorid rhapsodists belaboured 
cushions above her with wearisome benedictions; all 
these things had this woman to do, and for near 
fourscore years she fought her fight womar^elly. 

Thacker^. 

Woman-gro’wn (wu'man-grSn), a. Grown 
to womanhood. Tennyson. 

Woman-guard (wp'man-gilrd), n. A guard 
of women. ‘The Princess with her mon- 
strous woman-guard. * Tennyson. 
Woman-hator ( wu'man-h&t-^r), n. One 
who has an avemion to the femide sex; a 
misogynist. Sw\ft 
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WomaaL-baadt (wnWn-hedX n. Woman* 
hood. 

Womanhood (wu'man>hud),n. 1. The state, 
character, or ooUeotive qualities of a wo- 
man. * U nspotted faith and comely woman- 
hood.* Spenter. * Setting thy womanhood 
aside.' Shak. 

And with all grace 

Of wpmaHkaod, and queenhood, answer'd him. 

Tennyson, 

2. Women coUectivelv. 

Womaniah (wu'man-lsh), a. Suitable to a 
woman ; having the qu^ties of a woman 
feminine ; effeminate ; often in a contemp- 
tuous or reproachful sense ; as, womanish 
habits; a womanish voice. * Womanish 
tears.’ Shak, ‘ Womanish it is to be from 
thence. ’ Shak. 

Womanishly ( wuWn-ish-ll ). adv. In a 
womanish manner; effeminately. 
Womanlshnoss (wq^man-ish-nes), n. State 
or quality of being womanish. ‘ Effeminacy 
and womanishness of heart. ’ Hammond. 
Womanize (wq'man'Ix), v.t. To make 
effeminate; to make womanish; to soften. 

This ed^eininate lore of a woman doth womanisie 
a man. Sir P. Sidney. 

Womankind (wu'man-kind), n. 1. Women 
in general ; the female sex ; the race of fe- 
males of the human kind. Sfuxk, 

Happy he 

With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats in his blood, and trust in ail things high 
Comes easy to him. Tennyson. 

2. A body of women, e^ecially in a house- 
hold. Sir W. Scott. [Humorous.] 

At last the Squire gracefully allowed the departure 
of his womankind, who floated away like a nock of 
released birds. Mrs. Craik. 

Womanless ( wq'man-les ), a. Destitute of 
women. 

Womanlike [wu'man-lik), a. Like a woman; 
womanly. * Womanlike, taking revenge too 
deep tor a transient wrong. ' Tennyson. 
Womanliness (wu'man-li-nes), n. Quality 
of being womanly. 

There is nothing wherein their womanliness is 
more honestly garnished than with silence. 

7. Udall. 

Womanly (wu'man-li), a. Becoming a wo- 
man; suiting a woman; feminine; not mas- 
culine; not childish; as, womanly behaviour. 

‘ Her womanly persuasion. ' Shak. ‘ A blush- 
ing womanly discovering grace.' Donne. 

Will she grow gentler, sweeter, more womanly f 
hV. Black. 

Womanly (wq^man-li), adv. In the manner 
of a woman. 

Lullaby can I sing too, 

As womanly as can the best. Gascoij^ne. 

Woman-post (wq'man-pdst), n. A female 
post or messenger. 

But who comes in such haste in riding-robes? 

What woman-post is this? Shak. 

Woman-queller (wu'man kwel-Cr), n. One 
who kills women. Shak. See Man-quel- 
LER. 

Woman-tiredt (wq'man-tird), a. [Wo7nan, 
and tired, formed from Fr. tirer, to pluck.] 
Hen-pecked. 

Dotard, thou are woman-tired, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet, here. Shak. 

Womail-Te8ted( wu^man-ve8t-ed),a. Clothed 
like a woman; wearing women’s apparel. 

* Woman-vested as I was. ’ Tennyson. 

Womb (wbm), n. [A. Sax. wamb, womb, the 
belly; 1^. warns, the belly; D. warn, the belly 
of a fish, the belly part of a hide; Icel. voinb, 
the belly, especially of beasts; Dan. vom, 
the paunch; O. wamme, wampe, Goth, wam- 
ba, the belly.] 1. f The stomach or belly. 

And he coveitide to hlle his wombe of the coddis 
that the hoggis eaten, and no man gaf him. 

Wickliffe, Luke xv. i6. 

An I had but a belly of any indifferency, I were 
simply the most active fellow in Europe. My womb, 
ray womb, my womb undoes me. Shak. 

2. The uterus of a female ; that part where 
the young of Mammalia are conceived and 
nouiished till their birth, ‘Twinned bro- 
thers of one womb.' Shak. — Z. The place 
where anything is produced. 

That did my ripe thoughts in mv brain inhearse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew. 

Shak. 

The womb of earth the genial seed receives. 

Dry den. 

4. Any large or deep cavity that receives or 
contains anything. ‘The fatal cannon’s 
womb.' Shak. 

An amphitheatre . . . held, uncrowded, nations in 
its womb. Addison. 

Wombt (wbm), v.t. To inclose; to contain; 
to breed in secret 
Not ... for all the sun sees or 
The close earth wombs or the profound sea hides 
In unknown fathoms, will 1 break my oath. Shak. 


Wombat (wbrnTiat), n. [A oorw^on of the 
native name womoack or womoaoh^ A spe- 
cies of Marsupialla of the genus Phascolo- 
mys, constituting a family w 

of which only one species, the P . Wmwat 
or ursinus, a native of Australia and las- 
mania, is certainly known. The womMt is 
distinguished from the other marsuplates 
by having fifteen ribs while they have twelve 
or thirteen. It is about the size of a bad^r, 
being about 8 feet in length, and it hw 
m^erately long, very coarse, bristly 

fur, of a general gray tint, mottled with 
black and white. It burrows, feeds on rwtB, 
is not very active, and its fiesh, which is 
coarse and red, is said in fatness and flavour 
to resemble pork. 

Womb-brother t ( wdm'bruTH-6r l, n. A 
brother-uterine (which see). ‘ Wo^nb-brother 
to King Henry the Sixth.' Fuller. 
Wombyt ( wOm'il, a. Hollow; capacious.^ 
‘Caves and womhy vaultages of France.’ 
Shak. [Bare. J 

Women (wim'en), n. pi. of woman. See Wo- 
man. 

Won (wun), pret. & pp. of win; as, victories 
won. 

Won(won),t).i. [A. Sax. tf^unian. SeeWoNK ] 
To dwell; to abide. ‘This land where 1 
have waned thus long.’ Spenser. ‘The wild 
beast where he wons in forest wide.' Milton. 
[Now only poetical or provincial.] 

Wont (won, w6n), v.i. [See Wonk.] To be 
wont or accustomed. Spenser. 

Wont (w6n), n. A dwelling; habitation. 
Spenser. 

Wonde,t f.i. [A. Sar wandian, from windan, 
to wind, to turn; akin wend, wtmder.] To 
turn away or desist through tear ; to fear ; 
to revere. Chaucer. 

Wonder (wun'ddr), n. [A. Sax. unindor, D. 
wonder, G. vmnder, Icel. undur,^w. and Dan. 
under (yvith loss of initial consonant), a won- 
der, a prodigy; from the stem of A. Sax. win- 
dan, to wind, to turn, a prodigy being such 
as to turn a person away through awe. See 
the verb Wonde above, also Wind, Wend.] 

1. That emotion which is excited by novelty, 
or the presentation to the sight or mind of 
something new, unusual, strange, great, ex- 
traordinary, not well understood, or that 
arrests the attention by its novelty, gran- 
deur, or inexplicableness. ITonder expresses 
less than astonishment, and much less than 
anuizemsnt. It differs from admiration in 
not being necessarily accompanied with 
love, esteem, or approbation, nor directed 
to persons. But wonder sometimes is nearly 
allied to astonishment, and the exact extent 
of the meaning of such words can hardly be 
graduated. ‘Silent wonder of still-gazing 
eyes. ’ Shak. 

For my part, I am so attired in wonder, 

1 know not what to say. Shak. 

They were fiJicd with wonder and amazement. i 
Acts iii. lo. I 

WoncUr is the effect of novelty upon ignorance. 

yohnson. 

And still they gazed, and still tlie wonder grew 
That one sm^head could carry all he knew. 

Goldsmith. 

2. Cause of wonder; that which excites sur- 
prise, wonder, or admiration ; a strange or 
wonderful thing; a miracle; a prodigy. ‘ I 
am to discourse wonders.’ Shak. 

I am as a wonder to nuiuy. Ps. Ixxi. 7. 

To try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
wonders. Bacon. 

But to convince the proud what signs avail, 

Or wonders move the obdurate to repent? Milton. 
When he saw the wonder of the hilt. 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms togetlier, and ne cried aloud. 

Tennyson, 

3. In phren. a faculty of the mind which 
produces the sentiment of wonder, surprise, 
or astonishment, and gives the love of the 
new and the strange. Its organ is situated 
above ideality and before hove. See Phre- 
nology. — Seven wonders of the world, in 
ancient times, the Egyptian pvramids, the 
mausoleum erected by Artemisia at Hali- 
carnassus, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the walls and han^ng gardens of Babylon, 
the colossus at Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius by Phidias, and the Pharos or 
watch-tower of Alexandria.— A nine days' 
wonder, something that causes sensational 
astonishment for a short time. 

Wonder (wun'dfir), v.i. [A. Sax. loundrian. 
See Wonder, n.] 1. To be struck with won- 
der; to be affected by surprise; to marvel; 
to be amazed. 

Pretty in amber to obserre the forrai 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare 
But wonder bow the devil they got there. J^e. 


We cease to at vrkss ws 

2, To look with or feel kdniiratimBu^to^ 
mire. ‘ Nor did I wonder at tho Uly's whits * 
^ak. — 8. To entertain some doubt and 
curiosity about; to be in a state of expecta- 
tion, mingled with doubt and slight aiuEie^- 
as, I wonder whether we shw reach the 
place In time. (/ uwndsr often « I should 
like to know.) ‘ A boy or a child, I wonder ’ 
Shak. 

I wmdor in my soul 

What you would ask me, that I would denjj^^ 

—To he to he wondered, to be a cause for 
astonishment 

It Is not to be wondered. If Ben Jonson has many 
such lines as these. Drydm. ^ 

It is not to be wondered tliat we are shocked. 

__ Defoe 

Wonder (wun'dCr), v.t l.t To be curious 
about; to wish to know. 

Like old acquaintance in a trance, 

Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance 

2. To surprise; to amaze. [Rare.] 

She has a sedateness tliat wonders me stUl more. 

Miss Bnmey. 

Wonder t (wun'dfir), a. Wonderful. 
Wonderedt (wun'adrdL P- and a. Having 
performed wonders ; able to produce won- 
ders; wonder-working. 

Let me live here ever ; 

So rare a wonder'd father, and a wife, 

Makes this place Paradise. Shak. 

Wonderer (wun'dCr-6r), n. One who won- 
ders. 

Wonderful (wun^dCr-ful), a. Adapted to 
excite wonder or admiration ; exciting sur- 
prise ; strange ; astonishing ; surprising ; 
marvellous. Job xlii. 8. 

Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Shak. 

— Wonderful, Strange, Surprising, Curious. 
Wonderful generally refers to something 
above the common ; strange, to something 
beside the common, that is, odd. Anything 
that excites awe or high admiration, or 
strikes as sublime, is wonderful; while an 
unpleasant object may be strange but not 
wonderful. A thing that is unexpected is 
surprising. Curious is wonderful on a small 
scale. It often refers to an object extremely 
nice and intricate or elaborate in its details. 

It often conveys also the notion of strange- 
ness and even of rarity. 

Wonderfully (wun'd6r-ful*ll). adv. In a 
wonderful manner; in a manner to excite 
wonder or surprise; surprisingly; strangely; 
remarkably ; in colloquial language often 
nearly or quite ^uivaleut to very; as, won- 
derfully little ditference. 

I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. Ps. cxxxix. 14. 

WonderfulneSB (wun'd^r-fql-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being wonderful. 
Wonderi^ly (wun'd6r-ing-li), adv. In a 
wondering manner; with wonder; as, to 
gaze wonderingly. 

Wonderland (wun'd6r-land), n. A land of 
wonders or marvels. Wolcot. 

Wonder-mazet (wunM6r-maz),t;. t To strike 
with wonder; to astonish; to amaze. ‘Words 
that wonder-rnazed men.’ Davies. 
Wonderment (wun'd6r-ment), n. 1. Sur- 
prise ; astonishment. Spenser. — 2. Some- 
thing wonderful ; a wonderful appearance. 
‘The neighbours made a wonderment of it’ 
Sir if. U Estrange. 

Wonderous (wun'dSr-us), a. See Wond- 

rous. 

Wonder-ztrioken, Wonderztruok (wun'- 
dCr-strik'n, wun'd6r-8truk), a. Struck with 
wonder, admiration, and surorise. ‘ His 
wonder-stricken little ones.’ Tennyson. 

Ascanius, wonderstruck to see 
That image of his filial piety. Dryden, 

Wonderwork (wun’dCr-w6rk), n. A wonder- 
ful work or act; a prodigy; a miracle. 

Such as in strange lands 

He found in wonderworks of Ckxfand Nature's hand. 

Byron. 

Wonder-worker (wim'd6r-w6rk-erX n. One 
who performs wonders or surprising things. 
Is. Disraeli. 

Wonder-working (wun'ddr-werk-lng), a. 
Doing wonders or sarprising things. O. 
Herbert. 

Wonder-wounded (wun'dAr-wOnd-edX, «• 
struck with wonder or surprise; wonder- 
stricken. ‘ Wonder-woundeduwkmv.* Shak. 
Wondrous (wun^drus), a. Such as to 
excite wonder; wonderful; marvellous; 
strange. ‘ Wondrous virtues;' 
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4rout monument;’ ' Wondraut potency,’ 
Shtdc. 

That I MV publiih with the voice of thanksffiving:. 
and teU of aU thy ttiondrout works. xxvi. 7, 

Wondrous (wun'dnwX In a wonder- 
ful or turprising de^ee; remarkably; ex- 
ceedingly; aa, a place toondrotis deep; you 
are vjonarous fair: wondrous fond of peace. 
‘ I found you wondrous kind. ’ Shak. ‘ fFon- 
droue heavy.’ Shak. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it f;rew wondrous cold. Coleridge. 

Wondrously (wun'drus-liX In a 
strange or wonderful manner or degree. 

My lord leans wondrously to discontent. Shak. 
Chloe complains, and wondrously 's aggriev’d. 

Ltlanville. 

WondrotLSneSB (wun’drus-neB), n. Quality 
of being wondrous. 

Wone.t v.i. [From A. Sax. wunvin, to dwell, 
to inhabit; D. t&onen, G. wohnen, to dwell. 
In 2 rather from the allied A. Sax. vmna, a 
custom. Akin wont.] 1. To dwell.— 2. To be 
accustomed. Chaucer. 

Wone,t n. [See above verb.] 1. Custom; 
usage. Chaucer. —2. Habitation. Chaucer. 
W01ljf,t n. [A. Sax.] A field. Spelman. 
Wonga-wonga (wong'ga-wong-ga), n. The 
native name of an Australian variety of 
pigeon (Leucosareia pioata), celebrated for 
the whiteness, plumpness, and delicacy of its 
flesh. Its colours are remarkably diversi- 
fied and striking. It lives chiefly on the 

? :round, feeding on the seeds and stones of 
alien fruit, and when disturbed flies off 
with a loud whirring noise like that of the 
pheasant. 

wongshy, Wongsky (wong'shi, wong'ski), 
n. The Chinese name for the pods of 
Gardenia grandijlora, which yield a large 
quantity of a yellow colouring matter. The 
aqueous extract colours wool and silk with- 
out mordants; cotton must first be mor- 
danted with a tin solution. 

Woningit n. [See WONK.] A dwelling; a 
habitation. Chaucer. 

Woxme.t v.i. [See Wonk.] To dwell; to in- 
habit; to stay; to abide; to haunt. Spenser. 
Wonne.t n. Habitation. Spenser. 

Won’t (wont). A contraction of Woll Not, 
that is, will not. 

Wont (wunt), a. [For older waned, a parti- 
ciple or rather participial adjective, from 
wonc, wune, A. Sax. wuna, gewxina, custom, 
habit ; akin to won, wone, to dwell, A. Sax. 
wunian, to dwell; akin also Icel. vani, cus- 
tom, vanr, accustomed; to wean is also akin. 
See the verb.] Accustomed; having a cer- 
tain habit or custom; using or doing cus- 
tomarily. 

If the ox were wone to push with his horn in time 
past, &c. Exod. xxi, 29. 

Our love was new and then but in the spring 
When I was wont to greet it with iny lays. Shak. 

Wont (wunt), 71. [From old wone, habit, cus- 
tom, through the influence of wont, adjec- 
tive.] Custom; habit; use. 

’Tis not his wonl to be the hindmost man. Shak. 
Make one wreath more for Use and IVont 
That guard the portals of the house. Tennyson. 

Wont (wunt), v.i. pret. wont; pp. wont, 
wonted. [For old wone, to be accustomed, 
to dwell. The pret. <fe pp. wont are thus put 
for waned, and wonted is a double form. 
See Wont, a.] 1. To be accustomed or hab- 
ituated; to use; to be used. 

A yearly solemn feast she wonl to make. Spenser. 
The jessamine that round the .straw-roof’d cot 
Its fragrant branches wreathed, beneath whose 
shade 

I wont to sit and watch the setting sun 

And hear the thrush’s song. Southey. 

2. To dwell; to inhabit. 

The king's fisher wonts commonly by the waterside 
and nestles in hollow banks. Sir R. L'Bstrange. 

Wont (wunt), v.t. To accustom ; to habi- 
tuate. [Rare. ] 

These that in youth have wonted themselves to the 
load of less sins want not increase of strength ac- 
cording to the increase of their burdens. 

Rev. T. Adams. 

Wonted (wunt'ed), p. and a. 1. Custoniaiy 
or familiar by being used, done, frequented, 
enjoined, experienced, or the like; usual. 
’Again his wonted weapon prov'd.’ S^n- 
ser. * To pay our wonted tribute.’ Shak. 

* Will not lose her wonted greatness.’ Shak. 
The sound not wonted in a place so still 
Woke the sick knight. Tennyson. 

2. Aooustomed; made or having become fa- 
miliar by using, frequenting, <Sfo. 

She was wonted to the place and would not remove. 

Sir R. L* Estrange. 

They grew so wonted as to throw off a great part 
of their shyness and to tolemte my nw^p^roaA. 


WontedsoM (wunt’ed-nes), n. The state of 
being wonted or accustomed. * WonUdness 
of opinion.’ JBHkim. BasUike. 
WontleB8<Mruntles), a. Unaoouitomed; un- 
used. [Bare.] 

He, remembering the past day 
When from his name the affri^ted sons of France 
Fled trembling, all astonished at their force 
And wontless valour, rages round the field 
Dreadful in anger. Southey. 

Woo (wtt), v.t. [A. Sax. wdgan, to woo, from 
v)6h, genit. wages, bent, bending, or a bend- 
ing, what deviates from a right line ; the 
meaning is therefore to bend or incline 
another towards one’s self.] 1. To court; to 
solicit in love. ’ He wooes your daughter.’ 
Shak. 

She’s beautiful, and therefore to be wooed; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shak. 

2. To invite with importunity; to solicit; to 
t^ to prevail on or induce to something. 

‘ Having wooed a villain to attempt it.’ ShaJe. 

Thee, chantress. oft the woods among, 

1 woo to hear thy even song. Milton. 

3. To seek to gain or bring about; to court. 
’ Woo your own destruction. ’ Shak. 

Woo (wO), v.i. 1. To court; to make love. 

With pomp and trains, and in a crowd they woo. 
When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 

2. To ask; to seek; to solicit. 

I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. Shak. 

Woo’ (w6), 71. Wool. [Scotch.] 

Woodt (wbd), a. [A. Sax. w6d, Sc. wud, 
M.H.Gl. wuot, Goth, vods — mad, furious; 
akin Woden, the god Odin of the Scandina- 
vians ; G. wuth, rage, fury. Grimm traces 
the word to the root of A. Sax. wadan, Icel. 
vada, to go, to rush, L. vado, to go, E. wade.] 
Mad; funous; raging; in a state of insanity; 
frantic. ‘ Life -poisoning pestilence and 
frenzies icood.’ Shak. 

Wood (wyd), 71. [A. Sax. wudu, O.D. wede, 
Icel. vithr, Dan. and Sw. ved, wood, a tree, 
(fee.; comp. W. gwydd, trees, shrubs.] 1. A 
large and thick collection of growing trees; 
a forest. 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shak. 

2. The substance of trees; the hard fibrous 
substance which composes the body of a 
tree and its branches, and which exists be- 
tween the pith and the bark. In dicotyle- 
donous plants the wood is composed exter- 
nally of the alburnum or sap-wood, and 
internally of the duramen or hard-wood. 
In monocotyledonouB plants or endogens 
the hardest part of the wood is nearest the 
circumference, while the interior is com- 
posed of cellular tissue. —3. Timber; the 
trunks or main stems of trees which attain 
such dimensions as to be fit for architectural 
and other purposes. In this sense the word 
implies not only standing trees suitable for 
buildings, &c., hut also such trees cut into 
beams, rafters, boards, planks, &c. See Tim- 
ber.— 4. A crowded mass or collection of 
anything. ‘ A wood of darts. ’ T. Hudson. 

‘ Woods of pikes and swords. ’ Burton. 

Salute the sisters, entertain the whole family or 
wood of 'em. B. yonson, 

6. In her. same as Hurst. — 6. pi. In orches- 
tras, that class of wind-instruments con- 
structed of wood, ivory, or the like, the 
principal of which are the flute, piccolo, 
clarionet, flageolet, oboe, basset-hom, and 
bassoon: in contradistinction to the strings 
and the brasses. 

Wood (wqd), v.i. To take in or get supplies 
of wood. 

Wood (wud), v.t. To supply with wood, or 
get supplies of wood for; as, to wood a steam- 
boat, a locomotive. 

Wood-aoid (wud’as-id), n. Same as Wood' 
vinegar. 

Wood- anemone (wud-a nem’o-ne), n. A 
plant. Anemone nemorosa. See Anemone. 
wood-ant (wud'ant), n. A large ant {For- 
mica ru/a) living in society in woods and 
forests, and constructing large nests. 
Wood-apple (wud’ap-1), ft. See Fbronia. 
Wood-ainee (wud’ash-ez),7t.pf. The remains 
of burned wood or plants. 

Woodbine, Woodl^d (wud'-bin, wud'- 
bind), n. The wild honeysuckle (Lonicera 
Periclymenum). The name is also given to 
the Virginian creeper (Ampelopsis heder- 
aoea), and was formerly given to the bind^ 
weed (Convolvulus). 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist. Shah. 

Wood-bird (^wud'bdrd), n. A bird which 
inhabits woods. Shak. 
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Wood-borlnff <wnd^-ing), a. Capable of 
or charactenzed by boring into wood.— 
Wood'horing shrivms. See CHlLURIbJL 

Wood-bound (wudPbound), a. Encumbered 
with tall woody hedgerows. 

Wood-brick (wud’biik), n. A block of wood 
of the shape and size of a brick, inserted 
in the interior walls of a building as holds 
for the joinery. 

Woodbury-t;m (wud'bOr-l-tip), n. [From 
Mr. Walter Woodbury, the inventor.] 1. A 
process in photographic printing in which 
arelief image, obtained on gelatine hardened 
after certain operations, is made to produce 
an intaglio impression upon a plate of lead 
or other soft metal, from which prints are 
thrown off in a press.— 2. A picture pro- 
duced by the above process. 

Wood-carpet (wualcar-pet), n. a floor 
covering made of slats or more ornamental 
shapes of wood of different colours fastened 
to a cloth backing. The different nieces of 
wood are arranged so as to produce the 
effects of tessellated floors, mosme- work, (fee. 

Wood-carylng (wud’k&rv-ing),n. l. The art 
of carving wood into ornamental figures, or 
of decorating wood by carving on It.— -2. A 
device or figure carved on wood. 

Wood-ohaxooal (wud'chftr-kdl), n. See 
Charcoal 


Wood- chat (wud ’chat), n. A species of 
butcher-bird or shrike, Lanius rvfus. 

Wood -choir (wud'kwir). n. A chorus of 
birds in a wood. Coleridge. 

Wood-chuck (wud'chuk). 71. The popular 
name of a rodent mammal, a species of the 
marmot tribe, the Arctomys monax, or 
ground-hog, common in the United States 
and Canaiia. It is of a heavv form, from 
15 to 18 inches long, blackish or grizzled 
above and chestnut-red below. It forms 
burrows in which it passes the winter in a 
dormant state. It feeds on vegetables, and 
is especially destructive to red clover. Its 
flesh, though rank, is sometimes eaten. 

Woodcoal (wud’kdl), 71. Charcoal; also lig- 
nite or brown-coal. 

Woodcock (wud'kok), n. 1. A bird of the 
genus Scolopax, the 8. rusticola, allied to 
the snipe tribe, but with a more robust bill 
and shorter legs. It is widely distributed, 
being found in all parts of Europe, the north 
of Asia, and as far east as Japan. It is a 
game-bird of Britain, where it is known 
chiefly as a winter visitant, breeding very 
rarely in England, though more frequently 
in the north of Scotland. Its nest is placed 



Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola). 

on the ground in a dry warm spot, among 
herbage, and is loosely fabricated of dead 
leaves. The bird is about IS inches in length, 
and the female is somewhat larger than the 
male, sometimes attaining a weight of 14 or 
15 ounces. Its flight is very rapid, and its 
flesh highly esteemed. The American wood- 
cock {Scolopax or PhUoheles minor) is a 
smaller bird than its congener of the Old 
World, but very similar in plumage and 
habits.— 2, t A simpleton: in allusion to the 
facility with which the woodcock allows 
itself to be taken in springes or in nets set 
for it in the glades. 

Go, like a woodcock. 

And thrust your head into the noose. Beau. 6r FI. 

Among us in England this bird is infamous for its 
simplicity or folly, so that a woodcock is proverbially 
used for a foolish, simple person. tvillaugMy. 

—Springes to catch woodcocks, arts to entrap 
simplicity. Shak. 

Wooaoook-8]l6ll(wud’kok-Bhel),n. A name 

g ven to the shells of certain molluscs of 
le genus Murex which have a very long 
tube with or without spines, but espMiaUy 
to the M. tenuispinoB. 

Wood-corn (wud’kom), n. A certain quan- 
tity of grain paid by the tenants of some 
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manors to the lord, for the liberty to pick 
up dried or broken wood. 

Wood-oradker (vrud'krak^X A name 
given to the common nut-hatch, Sitta euro- 
pcea. 

woodcraft (Wijd'kraft), n. Skill In any- 
thing which pertains to the woods or for- 
est; skill in the chase, especially in hunting 
deer, &c. 

Wood-oriOket (w^d^krik-et), 7u A species 
of cricket. 

Wood'KmlVBr (wwd'kul-v6r), n. The wood- 
pigeon. [Pro^ncial English.] 

wood-out (wud'kut), n An engraving on 
wood, or a print or impression from such 
engraving. 

Wo^-CUtter (wndOmt-ferX n. 1. A person 
who cuts wood. — 2. A maker of wood-cuts ; 
an engraver on wood. 

Wood-outting (wud'kut-ing), n. 1. The act 
or employment of cutting wood by means 
of saws or by the application of knife-edge 
machinery. —2. Wood-engraving (which see). 

Wood-dove (wud'duv),n. See Wood-pigbon. 

Wood-drink (wyd'dringk), n. A decoction 
or infusion of medicinal woods, as sassafras. 

Wood-duck (wud'duk), «. See Summer- 
duck. 

Wooded (wud'ed), a. Supplied or covered 
with wood; as, land well and watered. 

The brook escaped from the eye into a deep and 
■wooded dell. Sir tV, Scott. 


Wooden (wud'n), a. 1. Made of wood; con- 
sisting of wood; as, a wooden box; & wooden 
leg; a wooden horse, ‘A wooden dagger' 
SiMk.—2. Stiff; ungainly; clumsy; awkward. 

When a bold man is put out of countenance, he 
makes a very •wooden figure on it. Jer. Collier. 

A smile — not one of your unmeaning wooden grins, 
but a real, merry, hearty, good-tempered smile — was 
perpetually ou his countenance. Dickens. 

— Wooden brick. See WooD-BRiCK. — IFooden 
clock, a clock in which the case, a large part 
of the machinery, &c., are made of wood.— 
Wooden horge,\ a ship. ‘Milford Haven, 
the chief stable for his wooden horeee.* Ful- 
ler. —Wooden leg, an artificial leg made of 
wood.— iroodc7» mvement, a pavement or 
causeway consisting of blocks of wood in- 
stead of stone or the like. — Wooden screw, a 
screw of wood such as is used in the clamp- 
ing jaw of a carpenter’s bench.— ITood^n 
spoon, (a) a spoon made of wood for culinary 
purposes, serving salad, or the like. (6) In 
Cambridge University, see under Spoon.— 
Wooden shoe, a HJilmt: often regarded as 
characteristic of the French. See Sabot, 

He (George I.) kept us assuredly from popery and 
wooden shoes. Thackeray. 

—Wooden type, large type cut in wood for 
printing posters, tfec. — Ir ooden ware, a gen- 
eral name for buckets, bowls, platters, <&c., 
turned from wood. — Wooden wedge, in Cam- 
bridge University, see under Wedge. 

Wood-engraver (wud'en-grav-6r), n. An 
artist who engraves on wood. 

Wood-engraylng (wud'en-grav-ing), n. The 
art of engraving on wood, or of producing 
raised surtaces by excision on blocks of 
wood, from which impressions can be trans- 
ferred by means of a coloured pigment to 
paper or other suitable material. It is gen- 
erally applied to pictorial representations 
of objects. The wood generally used by 
wood-engravers is box, the blocks being cut 
directly across the grain. Inferior kinds of 
wood, such as American rock-maple, pear- 
tree, plane-tree, Ac, , are used for coarser 
purpo^s. Wood-engraving is extensively 
used in illustrating publications of all kinds. 
See Engraving. 

Woodenly (wud'n-li), odr. In a wooden 
manner; stiffly; clumsily; awkwardly. ‘See- 
ing how woodeidy he would excuse himself. ’ 
Roger North. 

WOOdlSEdlt (wRdTgl), n. A fall or cutting 
of timber. 

The wood/alls this year do not amount to half that 
sum of twenty-five thousand pounds. Bacon. 

Wood-firetter (wudTret-6r), n. An insect or 
worm that eats wood. 

Wood-gas (wud'gas), n. Carburetted hydro- 
gen obtained from wood. 

Wood-fOld (wttd'geld), n. In law, the cut- 
ting of wood within the forest, or rather 
the money paid for the same. 
Wood-germand«r (wwd'jAr-mau.d^r), n. 
Same as Wood-sage. 

Wood-god (wud'god), n. A sylvan deity. 

The inyld wood-£ods arrived in the place. Spenser, 

Wood-grouse (wud'grousX n. A bird, the 
Teirao wrogaUus, called also Cock of the 
Mountain, Coek qf the Wood, and in Scot- 
land CapereaUzie. See Capbboajlzxe. 


Wood-kole ( wudM), n. A place where 
wood is laid up. J. Phillips. 

Wood-house (wud'hooa), ». 1. A house or 
shed in which wood is deposited and shel- 
tered from the weather.— 2. A house con- 
structed of wood. 

Wood-ibis (wudl-bis), 71. See Tantalus, 

Woodiness (wudl-nes), n. State or quality 
of being woody. Evelyn. 

Woodkemt (wqd'k6rn), n. A robber who 
infests woods; a forest -haunting bandit. 
Holland. 

Woodland (wqd'laud), u. Land covered 
with wood, or land on which trees are suf- 
fered to grow, either for fuel or timber. 

Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again. Pope. 


Woodland (wud'landLo. Relating to woods; 
sylvan; as, tooodfana echoes, 'h. woodland 
fellow.’ Shak. ‘ The woodland choir.' Fen- 
tofi. 

Wood-lark (wud^arkX n. A small species of 
lark, the Alauda arborea, not uufrequent 
in some parts of England, but rare in Scot- 
land. It frequents wooded districts, and 
usually sings perched on the branch of a 
tree. Its song is more melodious than that of 
the sky-lark, but it does not consist of so 
great a variety of notes, nor is it so loud. 

Wood-layer (wud'la-6rX n. A young oak 
or other timber plant laid down in a hed^e 
among the thorn or other plants used in 
hedges. 

Wood-leopard (wud'lep-ttrd), n. A beauti- 
ful white, black-spotted species of moth, 
Zeuzera aesculi. The caterpillar lives in the 
wood of trees. 

Woodless (wadies), a. Destitute of wood. 
Fuller. 

Wood-look (wiidlok), n. In ship-building, 
a piece of elm, close htted and sheathed 
with copper, in the throating or score of 
the pintle, to keep the rudder from rising. 

Wood-louse (wqd'lous), n. An insect, the 
milleped, belonging to the genus Oniscus. 
See Oniscus. 

Woodlyt (wqd'in, adv. Madly; furiously. 

Woodman (wqd'man), n. 1. A forest officer 
appointed to take care of the king’s wood; a 
forester.- 2.t A sportsman; a hunter. 


Am 1 a woodman, ha? speak like Herne the hunter. 

Shak. 


8. One who fells timber. 


Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear. 

C<nvper. 

Wood-meil (wqd'mil), n. [A form of wad- 
tnal.] A coarse hairy stuff used to line the 
ports of ships of war. 

WOOd-xnlte (wqd'mit), n. A small insect 
found in old wood, belonging to the family 
OribatidsD. 

Wood-monger t (wud’mung-g6r), n. A wood- 
seller. ‘ One Smith, a wood-monger of West- 
minster.’ WoUon. 

W00d-m088 (wud'mos), 71. Moss growing 
on wood. 

Wood-mote (wqd^mdt), n. In England, the 
ancient name of the forest court, now the 
court of attachment, otherwise called the 
Forty Days Co7irt. 

Wood-mou8e (wqd'mous), 7i. The long- 
tailed field-mouse {Mus sylvaticvs). 

Woodne88t (wqd’ues), 7i. Anger; madness; 
rage. Chaucer. 

Wood-nlghtfihade (wud’nit-shad), n. Bee 

WOODY-NIGHTSHADE. 

Wood-note (wqd'nOt), n. A wild or natural 
note, like that of a forest bird, as the 
wood-lark, thrush, or nightingale. 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s cliild. 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 


Wood-n3anpb (wwd’nimf), n. 1. A goddess 
of the wooos; a dryad. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim 

The wood-nymphs, deck’d with daisies trim. 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. Milton. 

2. A species of humming-bird (Thaluraiiia 
gj^ucopis). 

Wood-oU (wud’oil), n. A balsamic sub- 
stance, much resembling balsam of copaiba, 
for whicb It has been proposed as a substi- 
tute, imported from Calcutta for medicinal 
uses. It is obtained from several species of 
Dipterocarpus growing in Pegu, Assam, and 
some of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, Wood-oil is used by the Malays as 
a varnish for household utensils, boats, &c. 

Wood-opal (wqd’O-pal), 7i. A striped va- 
riety of opal, having the form and texture 
of wood, the vegetable matter having been 
replaced by a siliceous deposit possessing 
the character of semi-opal. Called also 
Opalized Wood and lAgnijonn Opal. 


Wood-papor (wud^pa-p6rX n. Paper made 
of wood reduced to a pulp by mechanical 
or chemical means. 

Woodpeokt (wud'pek), n. The woodpecker. 

Nor woodpecks, nor the swallow, harbour near. 

Addison. 

Woodpecker (wud'pek-6r), n. [So called 
from pecking or tupping with the bill on 
trees to discover the holes wherein insects 
or their lurvie and eggs are. ] The common 
name of the scansorial birds belonging to 
the genus Pious, Linn. , and forming the Pl- 
cidiB of modern ornithologists. See Pious. 
WOOd-ple (wud’pi), n. A name given to the 
great spotted woodpecker {Ficus major). 
Wood-pigeon (wqd'plj-on), 7i. The ring- 
dove {uoTumba palumbus). See Ring-dove. 
Wood-pUe (wqd'pil), n. A stack of piled-up 
wood for fuel. 

Wood-puoeron (wqd'pfi-se-ron), n. The 
plant-louse, an insect of the genus Aphis 
which infests plants, penetrating into their 
wood. 

Wood-rat (wpd'rat), n, Neotoma Fl&ridana, 
an animal of the rat family (Muridaa), be- 
longing to the field-vole section (Arvicolinee), 
found in the woods of the Southern States 
of America. 

Woodreeve (wqd'rfiv), n. In England, the 
steward or overseer of a wood. 

Woodrock (wqd^rok), 71. A name (or ligni- 
form asbestos. 

Woodruff, Woodroof (wud'mf.wqd'rbf), 7i. 
[A. Sax. wuderqfe, voudurofe, the first part 
being Tvudu, wood, the latter doubtful.] 
The common name of the genus Asperula, 
nat. order Rubiaceie. The sweet woodruff 
{A. odorata) is found plentifully in Britain 
in woods and shady places. It has been ad- 
mitted into the garden from the beauty of 
its whorled leaves and simple white blos- 
soms, but chiefly from the fragrance of 
its leaves. The odour is only perceptible 
when the leaves are crushed by the fingers, 
or when they are dried. The dried leaves 
give out their odour very strongly and for 
a long period. They are used to scent clothes 
and wso to preserve them from the attacks 
of insects. The root of dyer’s woodraff (A, 
tinctoria) is used in some quarters instead 
of madder. 

WoodruBk (wqd'rush), n. The common 
name of several British plants of the genus 
Luzula. See Luzula. 

Wood- cage (wpd'saj), 7i. a plant of the 
genus Teucrium (T. Scorodonia), having a 
smell of garlic. 'J'he whole plant is bitter, 
and is said to answer instead of hops in 
making beer. Called also Wood-germander. 
See Teucrium. 

Wood-Bare t (wqd'sar), 7i. A kind of froth 
seen on herbs; cuckoo-spit (which see). 

The froth called ivood-sare, being a kind of spittle, 
is found upon herbs, as lavender and sage. Bacon. 

WOOd-8Crew (wqd'skro), 71. The common 
screw, made of iron, and used by carpenters 
and joiners for fastening together pieces of 
wood or wood and metal. 

Wood-aere t (wqd'ser), n. The time when 
there is no sap in a tree. Tusser. 
W 00 d- 8 ll 0 Ck (wqd'shok), 7l A species of 
marten {Martes canadensis)-, the pekan 
(which see). 

Woodsia ('^ wqd ' si - a ), n. [After Joseph 
Woods, a British botanist.] A widely dis- 
tributed genus of polypodiaceous ferns, 
having circular sori, with an inferior in- 
volucre, divided at the edges into numerous 
capillary segments. W. hyperborea is one of 
the rarest of our British ferns, l>eing found 
onlv on Snowdon in Wales and Ben Lawers 
and one or two other mountains in Scotland, 
where it takes root in the fissures of rocks. 
Wood-Bkta (wqd'skin), 7i. A large canoe, 
used by the Indians of Guiana, made from 
the bark of the purple heart-tree and the 
slmari or locust-tree. Some of these canoes 
are so large as to carry twenty to twenty- 
five persons. Simmonds. 

Wood-Blaye (wqd'sl&v). n. An active 
little lizard, common in Jamaica (Mabouya 
agilis). 

Woodaxnan (wpdz'man), n. Same as Wood- 
man. 

W00d-800t (wpd’sfit), 7i. Boot from burnt 
wood, which has been found useful as a 
manure. 

W00d-B0ZT6l (wpd'sor-el), ti. The oommon 
nsme of Oxaiis Aeetosellk. SeeOXALls. 
W00d-8Plrlt (wpd'spir-ltX w. Same as 
PyroxyRc Add. See Pyroxyuo. 
Wood-Bplte (wud'spU), n. iSpite in this 
word«i!pec/i( (which seeX] A name given 


F&te, ttr, fat, fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve- tflhe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U. Sc. atmne; f, So. toy. 
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in some parts of England to the green wood- 
pecker. 

wood -Stamp (w^d' stamp), n. An en- 
graved or carved stamp, formed of a block 
of wood, to impress figures or colours on 
fabrics. 


Wood-stone (wud'ston), n. Petrified wood; 
especially, silicined wood, such as that from 
Antigua, the Desert of Cairo, &c. 

Wood -swallow (wd'swol-lO), n. A name 
given by the colonists of A ustralia to a genus 
of birds (Artamus), family Ampelldm or 
chatterers, natives of Australia and the East 
Indies, much resembling swallows in habit, 
but differing in the structure of their bills 
and feet. The Australian species {A. sor- 
didus) is remarkable for its habit of hanging 
suspended from dead branches in clusters 
resembling swarms of bees. 

Woodsy (wud'si), a. Belonging to or asso- 
ciated with woods; as, a woodsy stream. 
Whittier. [American.] 

Wood-tax (wud'tttr), n. Tar obtained from 
wood. See Tar. 

Wood-tin (wyd'tin), n. A fibrous, nodular 
variety of oxide of tin, found hitherto only 
in Cornwall and Mexico. See Tin. 

Wood -Vinegar (wud'vin-e-g6r), n. See 
under Vinegar. 

Woodwale (wudVal), n. [0. E. ivudewale, 
wodewale, 0. 1). wedewael, L.G. widewaal, 
M.H.G. witewal, M.od.Q.witteival, wittewald, 
wittewaloh, wiede.wol, the golden oriole. Ori- 
gin doubtful. ] An old name of a bird ; the 
witwall. See Witwall 

Wood-warbler (wud'wftrb-16r), n. A migra- 
tory bird of the genuH Sylvia, the S. sylvi- 
cola. It visits England in the spring and 
departs in September. It sings in the wood- 
lands in the spring and during the greater 
part of summer, its note resembling the 
word twee, sounded very long, and repeated 
several times in succession. Called also 
Wood‘Wren and Yellow Wood-wren to distin- 
guish it from the Willow-wren (S. trochitus), 
which sometimes gets also the name of wood- 
wren. 

Wood - ward ( wud ' Wfti d ), n, A forester; a 
land-reeve. 


She (a forest) hath also her peculiar officers, as 
foresters, verdcrers, regarders, agisters, <Stc. ; whereas 
a chase or park hath only keepers and mood-wards. 

Ho7oeH. 

Wood-wasp (wud'wosp), n. An aculeate, 
hymenopterous insect, belonging to the 
sub-section Fossores or diggers and family 
Crabronidee. They are solitary in their 
habits. The female, by means of her 
strong, broad mandibles, excavates cells in 
the sand or in rotten timber, in which she 
deposits her eggs, with larvte or insects for 
food for her progeny when hatched. These 
insects are extremely active in their habits, 
and fond of the nectar of flowers. The 
larger species are marked with yellow rings, 
while the smaller are generally black. 
There are several genera, some of which 
are found in Britain. 

Wood -wax, Wood -waxen (wud waks, 
wud'wak-sn), n. Names given to dyer’s 
weed. Genista tinctoria. SeeWoAD-WAXEN. 

Wood- work (wud'w6rk), n. Work formed 
of wood; that part of any structure which 
is made of wood. Tennyson. 

Wood -worm (wud'w6rm), n. A worm 
that is bred in wood. 

Wood - wren ( wud ' ren ), n. See Willow- 
wren, WOOD-WARBLER. 

Woody (wud'l), a. l. Abounding with wood; 
as, woody land ; a woody region. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, ,in<l in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inino.st grove. Milton 

2. Consisting of wood; ligneous; as, the 
woody parts of plants. — 8. Pertaining to 
woods; sylvan; as, woody nymphs. 

All the satyrs scorn their woody kind. Spenser. 

—Woody tissue, in bot. that which consti- 
tutes the basis of the wood in trees. It is 
composed of bundles of elongated cells or 
tubes of a woody nature, generally pointed 
at both ends, and lying close together, but 
having no direct communication with each 
other. See Tissue.— IKoodp stem, in bot. a 
stem of a hard or woody nature, and which 
lasts for many years, as the trunks of trees. 
Woody -nlEbtsbade (wud-i-nit'sh&d), n. 
The common name of Solanum IhUcamara. 
See Solanum. 

Wooer (Wb'dr), n. One who wooes; one who 
courts or solicits In love; a suitor. 

1*11 mark no words that smooth-faced wooers say. 


Woof (wbf), a [0. E. oqf, owe/, A. Sax. 
dtoeb, dtoeb, from prefix d or d for on, and 
we/an, to weave. Skeat.'l 1. The threads 
that cross the warp in weaving; the weft. 
*The warp and the woof.* Bacon.— Tex- 
ture; cloth; as, a pall of softest woqf. 
Wooty (wGfi). o Having a close texture; 
dense; as, a woo/y cloud. J. Baillie. 
Wooing (wb'ing), «. and a. Acting as one 
who wooes; courting. 

The sound 

Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made. Tennyson. 

Wooingly (w6'ing-li), adv. In a wooing 
manner; enticingly; with persuasiveness; so 
as to invite to stay. Shak. 

Wool (wul), n. [A. Sax. tmU, wul, D. wol, 
G. wolle, Goth. unUla, Icel. and 8w. ull, 
Dan. tUd (these latter forms having lost the 
initial consonant). Cog. Llth. and Lett. 
wilna. Bus. volna, Skr. Hmd, wool. Allied 
to L. villus, shaggy hair, vellus, a fleece, 
Gr. {v)erion, wool; traced to a root signi- 
fying to cover, to protect, and supposed to 
be seen also in L. vaUis, a valley, and in 
valeo, to be strong. See Valid.] 1. That 
soft species of hair which grows on sheep 
and some other animals, as the alpaca, some 
species of goats, dkc. , which in fineness some- 
times approaches to fur. The word gener- 
ally signifies the fleecy coat of the sheep, 
which constitutes a most essential material 
of clothing in all cold and temperate cli- 
mates. Wool is divided into two classes — 
short or carding wool, seldom reaching over 
a length of 3 or 4 inches, and long or comb- 
ing wool, varying in length from 4 to 8 inches, 
each class being subdivided into a variety of 
sorts, according to their fineness and sound- 
ness of the staple. The finest wools are of 
short staple, and the coarser wools usually 
of long staple. Wools which unite a high 
degree of fineness and softness, with con- 
siderable length of staple, bear a high price. 
English-bred sheep produce a good, strong, 
combing wool,thatof the Scotch breeds being 
somewhat harsher and coarser. The finest 
carding wools were formerly exclusively ob- 
tained from Spain, the native country of 
the merino sheep, and at a later period ex- 
tensively from Germany, where that breed 
had been successfully introduced and culti- 
vated. Immense flocks of merinoes are now 
reared in Australia, South America, and 
South Africa, and from these quarters Britain 
now obtains her chief supply. — 2. Less 
strictly applied to some other kinds of hair; 
especially to short, thick hair, crisp and 
curled, like that of a negro. 

Rye of newt, and toe of frog; 

IVool of bat, and tongue of dog. Shak. 

3. Any fibrous or fleecy substance resembling 
wool; specifically, (a) in hot a sort of down, 
pubescence, or a clothing of dense curling 
hairs on the surfaceof certain plants. (b)Tlw 
fibre of the cotton plant. — Greai cry and 
little wool, a great noise or disturbance out 
of all proportion to useful results; much ado 
about nothing. 

Of thy own importance full 
Exclaim, • 0^■eat cry aiid little wool,’ 

As Satan hollaed when he shaved the pig. 

Dr. ITolcot. 

Wool-ball (wulT»ftl), n. A ball or mass of 
wool, particularly a small roundish mass 
frequently found in the stomach of sheep 
and other animals. 

Wool-beazlng (wul'bar-ing), a. Producing 
wool. 

Wool - burler ( wql ' b6rl - 6r ), n. A person 
who removes the little knots or extraneous 
matters from wool and from woollen cloth. 
Simimnds. 

Wool-buirlng (wql'b6r-ing), n. The act of 
teasing wool with burrs or teasels. 
Wool-carder (wul'kkrd-6r), n. One who 
cards wools. 

Wool-oarding (wqHcard-ing), n. An early 
process in woollen manufacture for diseii- 
tangliug or tearing apart the tussocks of 
wool and laying the fibres parallel, prepara- 
tory to spinning. It is only the short staple, 
fine, or cloth wools that are submitted to 
this operation, the long staple or worsted 
wool being treated to a slightly different 
process called wool-combirw. 

Wool-COXUbcr (Wul'k6m-6r), n. One whose 
occupation is to comb wool. 
Wool-combing (w^lkOm-ing), n. The act 
or process of combing wool, generally of the 
long stapled kind, for the purpose of worsted 
manufacture. In the obsolescent hand pro- 
cess the work is done between two combs, 
one held stationary and the other drawn over 
it, to comb out the lock of wool placed be- 


tween them. The combs consist of a number 
of steel spikes fixed into a back. In machine 
combing the locks are fastened to two 
toothed cylinders, which revolve In opposite 
directions, and are heated by steam within. 
The teeth on the one cylinder comb the fibres 
on the other. 

Woold (wbld), v.t. [D. woelen, to wind, to 
wrap. ] Naut. to wind; particularly, to wind 
a rope round a mast or vard, when made of 
two or more pieces, at the place where they 
are fished, for confining and supporting them. 
Woolder (wold^Sr), n. 1. Naut. a stick used 
in wooldlng.— 2. In rope-making, one of the 
pins passing through the top, and forming 
a handle to it. See Top. 

Wooldlng (wtild'ing), n. Naut. (a) the act of 
winding, as a rope round a mast. (&) The 
rope used for binding masts and spars. 

Wool - driver ( wul ' drlv - 6r ), n. One who 
buys wool and carries it to market. 
Wool-dyed (wul'did), a. Dyed in the form 
of wool or yam before being made into cloth, 
as contradistinguished from piece-dyed or 
yam-dyed. 

woolen ( wul ' en ), a. and n. The common " 
Ameiican spelling of Woollen. 

Woolfell (wurfel), n. A skin or fell with 
the wool; a skin from which the wool has 
not been sheared or pulled. Sir J. Davies. 
Wool-gatheitng (wul'gaTH-6r-ing), n. The 
act of gathering wool; nut the term is usu- 
ally applied figuratively to the indulgende 
of idle fancies; a foolish or fruitless pursuit: 
often with a ( = on) prefixed. [The allusion 
is probably to the practice of gathering the 
tufts of wool to be found on bushes and 
hedges, necessitating much wandering to 
little purpose.] 

His wits were a wool-gathering, as they say, and 
his head busied about other matters. Burton. 

Wool-jprower (wurgr6-6r), n. A person 
who rmses sheep for the production of wool. 
Wool-growing (wul'gr6-ing), a. Producing 
sheep and wool. 

Wool-hall (wul^alh n. A trade market in 
the woollen districts. Simmonds. 

Woolled (wuld), a. Having wool ; as, flne- 
woolled. 

Woollen (wul'en), a. 1. Made of wool; con- 
sisting of wool; as, woollen cloth. Bacon.— 

2. Pertaining to wool; as, woollen manufac- 
tures. - 3. Clad in the rough , homespun serges 
of former times, as opposed to the silk, vel- 
vet, and fine linen of the wealthier classes ; 
hence, coarse ; boorish ; rustic ; vulgar. 

‘ Woollen vassals, things created to buy and 
sell with groats.' Shak. 

Woollen (wul'en), n. Cloth made of wool, 
such as blanketings, serges, flannels, tweeds, 
broad-cloth, and the like. 

I could not endure a husband with a beard on his 
face ; I bad rather lie in woollen. Shak. 

Woollen - draper ( wul ' en - dra - p^r ), n. A 
retail dealer in woollen cloths, flannels, &c . ; 
a man-mercer. 

Woollenette (wuhen-eto, a thin woollen 
stuff. 

Woollen-printer (wul'en-print-6r), n. An 
operative who impresses patterns or colours 
on woollen or mixed fabrics. 

WooUen-Bcrlbbler, Wool-scribbler (wul'- 

en-Bkrib-16r, wur8krib-16r), 7i. A machine 
for combing or preparing wool Into thin, 
downy, translucent layers, preparatory to 
spinning. Simmonds. 

WooUineSB ( wul ' i - nes ), n. The state of 
being woolly. 

Woolly (wul'i), a. 1. Consisting of wool;’ as. 
a woolly covering; a woolly fleece.— 2. Re- 
sembling wool; as, woolly hair.— 3. Clothed 
or covered with wool 

When the work of generation was 

Between thtse woolly breeders. In the act 

The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shak. 

4. In bot. covered with a pubescence resem- 
bling wool.— Woolly bear, a name of several 
woolly or hairy caterpillars. 

WooUy-but (wul'i-but), n. Two fine Aus- 
tralian timW-trees of the genus Eucalyptus 
(E. longifolia and E. viminalis), reaching a 
height of from 100 to 150 feet. Their wood is 
much prized for felloes of wheels and other 
work requiring strength and toughness. 
Wool^-nead (wul'i-hed), n. A negro: so 
call^ from his wool-like hair. 

Woolly -pastinum (wul-i-paB'ti-nuin)» 
n. A name given in the East Indies to a spe- 
cies of red orplment or sulphide of arsemc. 
Wool-man (wul'man), n. A dealer in wool. 
Wool -mill (wul'mil), n. A mill for manu- 
facturing wool and woollen cloth. 
Wool-moter (wurm6t-6r), n. A person 
employed in picking wool and freeing it 


ch, cAoin; Ch, So. \ooh\ g, go; J, job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; sph, fAen; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; *h, a«ure.--See Kbt. 
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from lumps of pitch and other imparities. 
SimmofuU. 

Woolpaok (wpl'pakX n. A pack or bag of 
wool ; specmoally, a bundle or bale weigh* 
ing 240 Ids. * As woolpcteks quash the leaden 
ball' Sheriitone. 

Wool-packer (wqrpak*0r), n. One who puts 
up wool into packs or bales. 

Woolsack (wiU'sak), n. l. A sack or bag 
of wool— 2. The seat of the lord-chancellor 
in the House of Lords, being a large square 
bag of wool, without back or arms, covered 
with red cloth. 

In the reign of Queen Elisabeth an act of parliament 
was passed to prevent the exportation of wool : and 
that this source of our national wealth mi{?ht be kept 
constantly in mind -woolsacks were placed in the H ouse 
of Peers whereon the Judges sat. Brewer. 

Woolsack-ple t (wul'sak-pi), n. A kind of 

{ >ie to be had at ‘The Woolsack,’ a rather 
ow ordinary and public-house. The enter- 
tainment at this house is often referred to 
by our old poets. 

Her grace would have you eat no more ivoolsack- 
pits. B. yonson. 

Woolsey (wurzi). n. Abbreviation of 
Limey -woolaey. 

Wool-BheaxB (wqrshgrz), n. pZ. An instru- 
ment for shearing sheep. 

Wool -sorter (wql'sort-^r), n. One who 
sorts wool 8 according to their qualities. The 
English sorters make out of a single fleece 
no fewer than eight or ten different sorts, 
varying from eacli other in length and fine- 
ness. — Wuol'Hurters' disease, a disease, espe- 
cially anthrax, communicated to persons 
who haiiille wn 'i I'v fconie poisonous matter. 
Wool-Staple (vvul'sta-pl), n. 1. A city or 
town where wool used to be brought to the 
king’s staple for sale.— 2. The fibre or pile 
of wool See Staple. 

Wool -Stapler (wqrstfi-pl-dr), n. 1. A 
dealer in wool ; a wool - factor. — 2. A 
sorter of wool. 

Woolstock (wurstok), n. A heavy hammer 
used in fulling woollen cloth. 

Woolwardt (wurw6rd), adv. [Wool and 
-toard (as in horaetoard, &c.), that is, with 
the skin next or toward the wool] In wool 
or woollen underclothing. Up to a period 
subsequent t<i*the Reformation the home- 
spun serges and Dutch friezes were made 
from rough, harsh wool, and were anything 
but plcH-sant and desirable goods to wear. 
It was therefore frequently enioined that 
peniti.iits should go wool-ward, that is, with 
undergarments of wool next the skin in 
place of linen. 

1 have nu shirt ; I po wool-ward for penance. Shak. 

Sonic of them never eat any flesh ; others wool- 
7ifar<l and in hair. Harmar. 

Woolward - going f ( wql ' w6rd - go - ing ), n. 
The act of wearing woollen garments next 
the skin in place of linen by way of i>enance. 
‘'Their watching, fasting, wooltoard-going, 
and rising at midnight.’ Tyndale. 
Wool-winder (wul'wind-6r), n. A person 
employed to wind or make up wool into 
bundles to be packed for saie. 

Woon,tv.t. [See Won.] To dwell Spenser. 
Woont.t For Wont. Spenser. 

Woorali (wq'ra-li), n. See CURARI. 

Woose t (woz), n. [A. Sax. wAse, wdse, ooze. 
See Ooze,] Ooze. ‘*1116 aguish woose of 
Kent and Essex.’ Howell. 

Woosyt (woz'i), a. [A. Sax. w6sig, oozy, 
moist. See above.] Oozy. 

What is she else but a foul woosy marsh? Drayton. 


ing a grammatical part of speech; a vocable; 
a term. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not 
deceive attd swell themselves with a little articulated 
air, should lay down this a.s a fundamental rule, not 
to take words for things, nor suppose that names in 
books signify real entities in nature, until they can 
frame clear and distinct ideas of those entities. 

Locke. 

2. The letter or letters or other characters 
written or printed which represent such a 
vocable. —3. Speech exchanged; conversa- 
tion ; talk ; discourse : in plural ‘ To give 
wordx or talk with the lord Hamlet.’ Shak. 
4. Communication; information; tidinn; ac- 
count; message: without an article and only 
as a singular. 

ril send him certain -word of my success. Shak. 
Yet I thy best will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, ana lightly bring thee word. 

Tennyson. 

6. A watchword ; a password ; a signal; a 
motto: generally the distinctive or import- 
ant word, term, or phrase adopted as a sig- 
nal or a shibboleth. ‘Our ancient word 
of courage, fair St. George!’ ‘death’s the 
ivord;* ‘hanging’s the word.’ Shak. — 6. A 
term or phrase of command; an injunction; 
an order. 

In my time a father’s wtn^d was law. Tennyson. 

7. A term or phrase implying or containing 
an assertion, declaration, promise, or the 
like which involves the faith or honour of 
the utterer of it ; affirmation ; declaration ; 
promise; with possessives. 

I’ll be as good as my word. Shak. 

They are not men o’ their -words. Shak. 
Old as I am, I take thee at thy word. Dryden. 
Our royal word upon it, 

He comes back safe. Tennyson. 

8. Terms or phrases interchanged expres- 
sive of contention, anger, reproach: in the 
plural, and often qualified by high, hot, 
harsh, sharp, <fcc. 

Some -ufords there grew 'twixt Somerset and me. 

Shak. 

He and I 

Had once hard words and parted. Tennyson. 

9. t A brief or pithy remark or saying; a 
motto; a proverb. 

The old word is, * What the eye views not the heart 
rues not.’ Bp. Hall. 

—The Word, (a) the Scriptures, or any part 
of them. 

The sword and the word, do you study them both, 
master parson? Shak. 

Dropping the too rough H in Hell and Heaven, 

To spread the IVord by which himself h.ad thriven. 

TenftYson. 

Qt) The second person of the Trinity; the 
Logos. John i. 1. 

Thou my fVord, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perform. Milton. 

— Word for word, in the exact words or 
terms; in the same words and arrange- 
ment; verbatim; exactly. 

She with a face, bright as for sin forgiven, 
Besought Lavaine to write as she devised 
A letter, word for word, Tennyson. 

—By -word of mouth, by actual speaking ; 
with the living voice; viva voce; orally. 

I'll write thee a challenge or I'll deliver thy indig- 
nation to him by 7vord of month, shak. 


—Good word, favourable account or men- 
tion ; expressed good opinion; commenda- 
tion; praise; as, to speak a good word for a 
person. 

Where your ivord cannot advantage him, 
Your slander never can endamage him, Shak. 

— In word, in mere phraseology; in speech 
only ; in mere seeming or profession. 


A city (Venice) which was to be set like a golden 
clasp on the girdle of the earth, to write her history 
on the white scrolls of the sea-surges, and to word ft 
in thunder. Ruskin. 

2. To produce an affect upon by words; to 
overpower by words; to ply with words. 

If one were to be worded to death, ludlan is the 
Attest language, in regard of the fluency and soft- 
ness of it. Howell, 

3. To make or unmake by a word or com- 
mand. ‘ Him . . . who could word heaven 
und earth out of nothing, and can when 
he pleases word them into nothing again.' 
South. [Rare.]— To word it, to wrangle; to 
dispute; to contend in words. 

He that descends not to word it with a shrew, does 
worse than beat her. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Word-book (werd'buk), n. [Modelled on 
Q. worterbuch, a dictionary, lit. a word- 
book— todrter, pi. of wort, a word, and buck, 
a book.] A vocabulary; a dictionary; a lexi- 
con. 

Word-bound (w^rdlbound), a. Restrained 
or restricted in speech; unable or unwilling 
to express one’s self; bound by one’s word. 

fVord-bound he is not ; 

He’ll tell it willingly. y. Baillie. 

Word-building (w6rd'bild-lng), tt. The for- 
mation, construction, or composition of 
words; the process of forming or making 
words. 

Word-catcher (w6rd'kach-6r), n. One who 
cavils at words. ‘Each word-catcher that 
lives on syllables.’ Pope. 

That miserable performance is now with Justice 
considered only as a beacon to word-catchers who 
wish to become statesmen. Macaulay. 

Wordert (w6rd'6r), n. A speaker. Whitlock. 
Wordily (w6rd'i-li), adv. In a verbose or 
wordy manner. 

Wordiness (wfird'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being wordy or of abounding with 
words. 

Wording (w6rd'ing), n. 1. The act of ex- 
pressing in words.— 2. The manner of ex- 
pressing in words. 

It is believed the wording was above his known 
style and orthography. Milton. 

Wordisht (w^rd'ish), a. Respecting words; 
verbal. Sir P. Sidney; Hammond. 
WordlshnesBt(w6rd'i8h-Des), n. l. The state 
or quality of being wordish — 2. Verbosity. 
The truth they hide by their dark wordishness. 

Sir R. Digby. 

Wordless (w^rd'les), a. Not using words; 
not speaking; silent; Speechless. 

Her joy with heaved-up hand she doth express. 
And, wordless, so greets Heaven for his success. 

Shak. 

Word-painter (w6rd'psnt-6r), n. A writer 
gifted with a power of peculiarly graphic or 
vivid description or of depicting scenes or 
events: one who affects great picturesque- 
nesB of style. 

Word-painting (W^rd'pant-ing), n. The act 
of describing or depicting in words vividly 
and distinctly so as to bring the objects 
clearly before the mind. 

Word-picture (w6rd'pik-tQr). n. An accu- 
rate and vivid description of any scene or 
event, so that it is brought clearly before 
the mind, as if in a picture. 

Wordsman (werdz'man), n. One who at- 
taches undue importance to words; one who 
deals in mere words; a verbalist. ‘Some 
srieculative wordsman.’ BuehneU. [Rare.] 
Word-square (werd'skwilr), n. A square 
formed by a series of words so selected and 
airanged that the letteis spell each of the 
words when read across or downwards. 


Wootz (wqts), n. A very superior kind of 
steel made in the East Indies, it is believed, 
by a process direct from the ore, and im- 
ported into Europe and America for making 
the finest classes of edge-tools. Faraday 
attributed its excellence to the presence of 
a small quantity of aluminium, but more 
recent analyses of samples have been made 
in which aluminium has not been discovered. 

Wop (wop), v.t To whop. 

Old Osbomc wm highly delighted when Georgy 
wopped her third boy in Kussell-square, Thackeray. 

WorblS (woT^bl), n. The same as WomU. 

Word (w6rd), n. [A. Sax. word, wyrd, D. 
woord, G. wort, Icel Sw. and Dan. ord (with 
the usual loss of the initial consonant, 
Goth, vaurd; cog. Lith. vardas, name; L, 
verbum, a word (whence verb); from a root 
meaning to speak, seen also in Gr. (v)eir0, to 
speak.] 1. A single articulate sound, or a 
combination of articulate sounds or sylla- 
bles, uttered by the human voice, and by 
custom expressing an idea or ideas; the 
smallest portion of human language form- 


us not love in word, neither in tongue: but in 
deed and in truth. i Jn. iii. i8. 

—In a word, in one word, in one brief pithy 
phrase; briefly; to sum up; in short. 

/« a word, for far behind his worth, 

Conies all the praises that I now bestow ; 

He Is complete in feature and in mind. Shak. 

—To have a word with a person, to have 
some conversation with him. 

*1116 friar and you must have a -word anon. Shak. 

—To eat one's words, to retract what one 
has said. Shak. —A word and a blow, a 
threat and its immediate execution; extreme 
promptitude in action: used also adjec- 
tivelv. 

1 find there is nothing but a word and a blow with 
you. Swift. 

A Napoleon-like promptitude of action, which the 
unlearned operatives described by callii^ him a 
word-and-a-blow man. Mrs. Trollop. 

Word (wflrd), v.t 1. To express in words; 
to style; to phrase. 

The apology for the king is the same, but worded 
with greater deference to that great prince. 

Addison. 


OAR 

ARE 

RED 

Word-square. 

Wordy (w6rd'i), a. 1. Using many words; 
verbose ; as, a wordy speaker. ‘ A wordy 
orator , . . making a magnificent speech 
full of vain promises.’ Steele. —% Contain- 
ing many words; full of words. 

We need not lavish hours in wordy periods. Philips. 
8. Consisting of words ; verbal. ‘ A face- 
tious snowball, a better-natured missile far, 
than many a wordy jest' Dickens. * A si- 
lent but amused spectator of this wordy 
combat.' Charlotte Bronte. 

Wordy (wurd'l), a. Worthy. [Scotch.] 

Woro (wOr), pret. of wear. 

Work (werk), v.t. pret. App. wrought, some- 
times worked, a late form, the first instanoc 
we can find of its use being tn Dryden; ppr. 
working. [From the noun; formerly tpsfw, 
wirohe, werdhe, A. Sax. wsrown, wtroxn, wyr- 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ti, So. abune; jtf So. Ug. 
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oan; pret. worhte, pp. geworht. See the 
noon.] 1. To make exertion for eome end or 
purpose; to be engaged or employed on some 
task, labour, duty, or the like; to be oucu- 

S ied in the performance of some opera- 
on, process, or undertaking; to use efforts 
for attaining some aim or object; to labour; 
to toil. 

If any would not 7 vork, neither should he eat. 

2 Thes. hi. to. 
My sweet mistress 

Weeps when she sees me work, and says such base- 
ness 

Had never like executor. Shak. 

2. To be customarily engaged or employed 
in any business, trade, profession, or the 
like; to have more or less permanent or 
steady employment; to hold a situation; to 
be in employment; to perform the duties of 
a workman, man of business, <&c. 

They that ivork in fine flax . . . shall be confounded. 

Isa. xix. 9. 

8. To be in motion, operation, or activity; 
to keep up a continuous movement or ac- 
tion; to act; to perform; to operate; to be 
not stationary; as, a smoothly vmrking ma- 
chine. 

Have you a workinji pulse? Skak. 

I am sick with working of my thoughts. Shak. 

4. To have or take effect; to exercise influ- 
ence; to be effective. 

All things work together for good to them that 
love God. Rom. viii. 28. 

This so lurought upon the child, that he after- 
wards desired to be taught. Locke. 

6. To be in a condition of strong, violent, or 
severe exertion; to be tossed or a^tated; 
to move or labour heavily; to toil; to heave; 
to strain. 

The sea wrought a.nd was tempestuous. Jon. i. ii. 
To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. Coleridge. 

6. To make way laboriously and slowly; to 
make progress with great exertion and diffi- 
culty; to proceed with a severe struggle: 
generally followed by such adverbs or pre- 
positions as along, down, into, out, through, 
up, &c. ‘ Till body up to spirit work. ’ Mil- 
ton. 

Who would trust chance, since all men have the seeds 
Of good and ill, which should work upward first? 

Dryden. 

7. To operate or act, as a purgative or ca- 
thartic. 

Most purges heat a little; and all of them work 
best ... in warm weather or in a warm room. 

N. Greiv. 

8. To ferment, as liquors. 

Into wine or beer put some like substances, while 
they 7 uork. Bacon. 

—To work against, to act in opposition to; 
to oppose actively. 

Thanks, but you ivork against your own desire ; 
For if I couUl believe the things you s^ 

I should but die the sooner, Tennyson. 

—To work on or upon, to act on; to influ- 
ence; to practise upon; to excite; to charm. 
Vivien, being greeted fair. 

Would fain have wroun^t upon his cloudy mood 
With reverent eyes muck-loyal, shaki^ voice, 
And fluttered adoration. Tennyson. 

Work (w6rk), v.t 1. To bestow labour, toil, 
or exertion upon; to convert to use by la- 
bour or effort; as, to work a mine or quarry; 
to work lime. 

He ctmld have told them of two or three gold 
mines, and a silver mine, and given the reason why 
they forbarc to work them at that time. Raleigh. 

2. To produce, accomplish, or acquire by 
labour; to bring about; to effect; to perform; 
to do; as, to work mischief or wickedness. 

For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
7 vorketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

One silly cross wrought all my loss. Shak, 
God, only wise, to punish pride of wit. 

Among men’s wits Wth this confusion wrought. 

Sir y. Davies. 

They say then that I worked miracles, Tennyson. 

8. To put or set in action, exertion, or mo- 
tion; to direct the action of; to keep busy 
or employed; to manage; to handle; as, he 
works his horses and his servants too se- 
verely. 

Put forth thy utmost strength, work every nerve. 

Addison. 

Mere personal valour could not supply want of 
knowledge in building and working ships. 

Arbuthnot. 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do. Coleridge. 

4. To bring by action or motion to any state, 
the state being expressed by an adjective 
OP other word. 

So the pure limpid stream, wrhen foul with stains 
Of rushmg torrents and descending rains, 

IVorhs iuelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addison. 


5. To attain or make by continuous and se- 
vere labour, exertion, struggle, or striving; 
to force gradually; as, to vmk a passage 
through a cloud. 

Through winds and waves, and storms he works his 
way. Addison. 

6. To influence by continued prompting, 
urging, or like means; to gain over; to pre- 
vail upon; to get into one’s control; to 
manage; to lead; to induce. 

What you would work me to, I have some aim. 

Shak. 

If you would work any man, know his nature and 
fashions, and so lead him. Bacon. 

7. To make into shape; to form; to fashion; 
to mould. ‘Cloud-towers by ghostly ma- 
sons wrought* Tennyson. ' Wrought with 
human hands the creed.' Tennyson.— 8. To 
embroider. ‘ Napkin wrought with horse and 
hound.' Tennyson. ‘A tent of satin ela- 
borately lorougrht.' Tennyson.— 9. To operate 
on, as a purgative or other drug; to purge. 

10. To excite by degrees ; to throw into a 
state of perturbation; to agitate violently; 
as, to work one’s self into a rage. ‘ Some 
passion that works him strongly. Shak. 

Then must you speak . . 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 

Perplexed in the extreme. Shak. 

The two friends had wrought themselves to such 
an habitual tenderness for the children under their 
direction, that each of them had the real passion of 
a father. Addison. 

11. To cause to ferment, as liquor.— To work 
a passage (naut), to give one’s work or ser- 
vices as an equivalent for passage-money. — 
To work in or into, (a) to intermix, as one 
material with another, in the process of 
manufacture or the like; to Interlace; to 
weave in ; as, he worked the good yam in 
with the bad. (6) To cause to enter or pene- 
trate by repeated efforts; as, the tool was 
slowly worked in. (c) To introduce artfully; 
to cause to make way unobservedly ; to in- 
sinuate ; as, he easily works himself into fa- 
vour or confldence by his plausibility, (d) 
To change or alter V)y a gradual process. 

This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages. Shak. 

—To work off, to remove, free from, or get 
rid of, as by continued labour, exertion, or 
by some gradual process; as. the impurities 
of the liiiuor are wrought off by fermenta- 
tion. — To work out, (a) to effect by continued 
labour or exertion; to accomplish. 

It 'ork out your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling. Phil. ii. 12. 

O lift your natures up ; 

Embrace our aims: work out your freedom. 

Tennyson. 

(b) To solve, as a problem. 

• M,— Malvolio; M. — why, that begins my name’— 

‘ Di*.! not I say he would work it out f ’ Shak. 

(c) To erase; to efface; to remove. 

Tears of joy for your returning spilt 

IVorfc out an<i expiate our former guilt. Dryden, 

(d) To exhaust by drawing all the useful ma- 
terial; as, to work out a mine or quarry.— 
To work up, (a) to stir up; to raise; to excite; * 
to agitate. 

That which is wanting to work up the pity to a 
greater height, was not afforded me by the«o^. 

This lake resembles a sea, when worked up by 
storms. Addison. 

(6) To use up in the process of manufacture 
or the like ; to expend in any work ; as, we 
have worked up all our materials. 

The industry of the people works up all their na- 
tive commodities to the last degree of manufacture. 

Swift. 

(c) To expand; to enlarge; to elaborate; as, 
to work up a story or article from a few 
hints, (d) To exhaust the strength or energy 
of by too heavy or continuous toil; to weary 
or fatigue by hard work ; as, three months 
at that employment will completely work 
him up. 

Work (w6rk), n. [A. Sax. wore, weorc, were, 
D. werk, Icel. and Sw. verk. Dan. veerk, G. 
werk, O.H.G. tveroh, werah, work; from 
same root as Gr. (y)ergon, work, eorga, I have 
done.] 1. Exertion of strength, energy, or 
other faculty, physical or mentid ; effort or 
activity directed to some purpose or end; 
toil; labour; employment. 

I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hotspur of the 
North; he that kills me some six or seven dozen of 
Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, and says to 
his wife, ‘ Fie upon this quiet life I I want work.' 

Shak. 

Man hath his doily work of body or mind 
Appointed. Milton. 

2. The matter upon which one is employed, 
engaged, or labouring; anything upon which 
labour is expended; that which engages 


one’s time or attention ; any project in which 
one is engaged ; an undert^ing ; an enter- 
prise; a task. 

Now, by St. Paul, the work goes bravely on. Skak. 

8. That wliich is done; that which proceeds 
from agency; performance; action; deed; 
feat; achievement. 

It is a damned and a bloody work; 

The graceless action of a heavy hand, 

If that it be the work of any hand. Shak, 

4. That which is made, manufactured, or 
produced; an article, piece of goods, fabric 
or structure produced; a product of nature 
or art. 

The work some praise. 

And some the architect. Milton. 

O fairest of creation 1 last and best 
Of all God’s works. Milton. 

Hence, speciflcally, (a) that which is pro- 
duced by mental labour; a literary or ar- 
tistic performance ; a composition ; as, the 
wofrks of Addison; the works of Mosart 

You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication 
To the great lord. Skak. 

(b) Flowers or flgures wrought with the 
needle; embroidery. 

I am glad I have found this napkin, 

. . . 1 li have the work ta’en out. 

And give ’t lago. Skak. 

(c) Some extensive engineering structure, as 
a dock, embankment, bridge, fortifleations, 
and the like. 

I will be walking on the works (»=fortlficatlons). 

Shak. 

5. An industrial or manufacturing estab- 
lishment ; any establishment where labour 
is carried on extensively or in different de- 
partments; as, an iron work; a gas work, 
<&c. . the plural works being often applied to 
one such establishment.— 6. Manner of work- 
ing; management; treatment. 

It is pleasant to see what work our adversaries 
make with this Innocent canon. Stillingfteet. 

7. In mining, ores before they are cleansed 
and dressed. — 8. pi. In theol. moral duties 
or external performances, as distinct from 
faith or grace as a ground for pardon or 
justiflcatiuii. 

For by grace are ye saved thro^h faith ; and that 
not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God : not of works, 
lest any man should boast. Eph. ii. 8, 9. 

9. In meeh. the overcoming of resistance; 
the result of one force overcoming another; 
the act of producing a change of configura- 
tion in a system in opposition to a force 
which resists that change. By English phy- 
sicists a unit of work Is taken as a weight of 
one pound lifted one foot. In raising a 
pound weight one foot work is done against 
the force of gravity, and thus a definite 
amount of energy has been placed in the 
pound of matter which it is capable of 
giving out again in falling the foot which it 
has been raised.— S yn. Labour, toil, drudg- 
ery, employment, occupation, action, per- 
formance, feat, achievement, composition, 
book, volume production. 

Workable (w6rk'a-bl), a. That can be worked 
or that is worth working; as, a workable 
mine; workable coal. ‘Clay . . . soft and 
workable.’ Ascharn. 

Workaday (w6rk'a-da), a. Working-day; 
every-day ; plodding ; toiling. ‘ Workaday 
humanity.’ JHokens. 

Work-bag (w^rk'bag), n. A small bag used 
by ladles for containing needle work, <fcc.; 
a reticule. 

Work-box (wfirkboks), n. A small box for 
holding needle-work, &c. 

Work-day (w6rk'd&), n. A day for work; a 
working-day. 

Worker (w6rk'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
wliich works, periorms, acts, or does; a 
labourer; a toiler; a performer. ‘False 
apostles, deceitful workers.’ 2 Cor. xi. 18. 
‘Beware of evil workers.’ Phil ill. 2. 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do. Tetutyson. 

Specifically— 2. A working bee. See BflS. 
Work-fellow (w6rk'fel-16), n. One engaged 
in the same work with another. Bom. xvi 
21 . 

Work-folk. Work-folks (wdrk'fOk, w6rk'- 
fdks), n. pi. Persons engaged in manual 
labour. ‘Oversee my work folks.* Beau, 
de FI 

Workfbl (werkful), a. Full of work ; labo- 
rious; indiustrious. Dickens. [Bare.] 
Workhouse (werklious), n. 1. A house for 
work; a manufactory. 

Protogenes had his workhouse in a garden out of 
[ town. Dryden. 


oh, flAain; eh, Sa loeA; g. yo; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, siny; 7H, th, t^in; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, axure.— See KXT. 
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2. A house lu which able-bodied paupers 1 
are ooinpelled to work. Under the old 

g oor-lawB of England, there was a work- 
ouse in each parish, partaking of the 
character of a bridewell, where indigent, 
vagrant, and idle people were set to work, 
and supplied with food and clothing, or 
what is termed indoor relief. Some were 
used as places of confinement for rogues 
and vagabonds, who were there confined 
and compelled to labour; whilst others were 
large almshouses for the maintenance and 
support of the Indigent. Previous to the 
passing of the Poor-law Amendment Act in 
1834, these workhouses were described as, 
fl^nerally speaking, nurseries of idleness, 
^norance, and vice. By the act alluded to 
parishes were united for the better manage- 
ment of workhouses, which gave rise to the 
poor-law unions with their workhouses, ca- 
pable of containing from 100 to 600 inmates. 
In these establishments a suitable classifi- 
cation of the pauper inmates has been ef- 
fected, and proper government and disci- 
pline instituted. The paupers of the several 
classes are kept employed according to their 
capacity and ability. Religious and secular 
instruction is supplied, habits of industry, 
cleanliness, and order are enforced; and 
wholesome food and sufficient clothing are 
furnished. 

Hast thou suffered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferers? Esteem and promote those useful charities 
which remove such pests into prisons and work- 
houses. Bp. Atterbnry. 

Working (w^rk^ing), p. and a. 1. Engaged 
in or devoted to bodily toil; as, the working 
classes.— 2. Laborious; industrious; diligent 
in one’s calling.— 3. Taking an active part 
in a business; as, a working partner. 
Working (working), n. 1. The act of labour- 
ing. --^'ermentation.— 3. Movement; oper- 
ation; as, the workinge of fancy. 

As she spoke, she read the working's of her sister’s 
face. Ld. Lytton. 

i.pl. Portion of n mine or similar work where 
men are or have been excavating materiaL 
Working-beam (wferk'ing-bem), n, InwacA. 
see under Beam. 

Working-class (w^rk'ing-klas), n. A col- 
lective name for those who earn their bread 
by manual labour, such as mechanics, la- 
bourers, and others who work for daily or 
weekly wages: generally used in the plural. 
Working-day (w6rk'ing-da), n, l. Any day 
on which work is ordinarily performed, as 
distinguished from Sundays and holidays. 

•Will you have me, lady?'— ‘No, my lord, unless I 
might have another for working-days : your grace is 
too costly to wear every day.’ Skak. 

2. That part of the day devoted or allotted 
to work or labour; the time each day in 
which work is actually carried on ; as, the 
workmen agitated for a working~day of eight 
hours. 

Working-day (w6rk'ing-da), a. Relating 
to days on which work is done : as opposed 
to Sundays or holidays; everyday; plodding; 
laborious. ‘This working-day world.’ Shak. 
Work^-drawlng (W6rk'ing-drft-ing), n. A 
drawing or plan, as of the whole or part of 
a structure, machine, or the like, drawn to 
a specified scale, and in such detail as to 
form a guide for the construction of the ob- 


ject represented, 
working-house (wferk'ing-hous), n. A work- 
shop; a factory. 

In the quick forge and working-house of thought. 

Shak. 

Working-man (Wftrk'ing-man), n. A work- 
man; a man who earns a living by day-labour. 
Working-^arty (work ing-par ti), n. JdUU. 
a party of soldiers told off to some piece of 
work foreign to their ordinary duties. 
Working -point ( wOrk'ing-polnt ), n. In 
mach. tnat part of a machine at wliich the 
effect required is produced. 

Worklets (wirk'l^, a. l. Without work ; 
not working.— 2. Without works; not car- 
ried out or exemplified in works. ‘Idle 
worktest taith.' Sir T. More. 

Workman (wOrk'man). n. l. Any man em- 
ployed in work or labour, especially manual 
labour; a labourer; a toiler; a worker. The 
term is frequently restricted to handicrafts- 
men, as mechanics, artisans, <fec., so as to 
exclude unskiUed labourers, farm hands, 
<fec. 

The worthy is his hire. Chaucer. 

2. By way of eminence, a skilful artifleer or 
operator. 

Workmanlike (w6rk'man-llk), a. Like or 
becoming a skilful workman ; skilful ; well 
performed. Drayton. 


Worknmnly (werk'man-li), a. Skilful; well 
^rforroed; workmanlike. 

Workmanly (wdrk^man-li), adv. In a skil- 
ful manner; in a manner Incoming a work- 
man. Shak. 

Workmanship (w6rk'man-ship), n. 1. The 
ai’t or skill of a workman ; the execution 
or manner of making anything; operative 
skill. 

Beauty is nature's brag, and must be shown . . . 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 

M tit on. 

If there were no metals, 'tis a mystery to me how 
Tubalcain could ever have taught tne workmanship 
and use of them. IVoodward. 

2. The result or objects produced by a work- 
man, artifleer, or operator. ‘Skilled in 
workmanship embossed. ' Spenser. 

What more reasonable than to think that if we be 
God’s workmanship he shall set this mark of himself 
upon all reasonable creatures. Tillotson. 

Workmaster (w6rk'mas-tArX n. The author, 
producer, performer, or designer of a work, 
especially of a great or important work ; a 
peraon well skilled in work; a skilled work- 
man or artificer. 

Thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great IVork-master, leads to no excess. 

Miiton. 

Work-people ( wSrk'po-pl ), n. People en- 
gaged in work or labour, particularly in 
manual labour. 

Workshop (wSrk'shop), n. A shop or build- 
ing where a workman, a mechanic, or arti- 
ficer, or a number of such individuals, carry 
on their work ; a place where any work or 
handicraft is carried on. 

Supreme beauty is seldom found in cottages or 
workshops. fohnson. 

Work-table (w6rk'ta-bl). n. A small table 
containing drawers and other conveniences 
for ladies, in respect of their needle-work. 
Workwoman (W6rk'w\i-nian), n. 1 . A wo- 
man who performs any work.— 2. t A woman 
skilled in needle-work. Spenser. 
Workydayt (w^rk'i-da). n. [A corruption 
of worHng day.] A day devoted to the 
ordinary business of life; a working-day. 

Holydays, if haply she were gone, 

Like workydays, I wish would .soon be done. Gay. 

Worl^dayt (w6rk'i-da), a. Working-day ; 
plodding; ordinary; prosaic. 'Aworkyday 
fortune. ’ Shak. 

World (wdrld), n. (A. Sax. world, worold, 
weorold, O. Sax. werold, D. wereld, Icel. verold, 
Sw. verld, 0. H. G. weralt, werolt, worolt, 
Mod. G. welt. The word is clearly a com- 
pound meaning lit. man-age, age of man, 
hence generation, age, course of time, world. 
Its elements are A. Sax. wer, a man (as in 
wergild), and eld, yld, age, akin to old; 
Icel. verr, a man, and iild, age. Wer is cog- 
nate with L. vir, a man, whence virile, 
virtue. In the phrase * world without end,' 
the old sense of time is still retained. In 
like manner ‘ the age ’ means the world or 
people of the present day.] 1. The whole 
system of created things ; all created exis- 
tences; the whole creation; the universe. 

World is the great collective idea of all bodies 
whatever. Locke. 

2. Any celestial orb or planetary body, espe- 
cially considered as peopled, and as the scene 
of interests kindred to those of mankind. 
‘The lucid interspace of world ai\6. world.’ 
Tennyson. 

But thou slialt flouri.sh in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidst the wars of dements. 

The wreck of matter and the crash of ivor/ds. 

Addison. 

8. The earth and all created things thereon; 
the terraqueous globe. 

So Ite the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm. Milton, 
Ferdinand Magellans was the first that encom- 
passed the whole world. Heylin. 

4. That part of the globe generally known; 
a large portion or division of the globe; as, 
the Old ITorW (=the eastern hemisphere); 
the New IFbrW(=the western hemisphere); 
the Roman world.— h The earth considered 
as the scene of man’s present existence, or 
the sphere of human action; the present 
state of existence. 

Alt the world‘s a stage. Shak. 

This world is ail a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion given. Moore. 

6. Any state or sphere of existence; any 
wide scene of life or action ; as, a future 
world; the world to come. ‘A creature 
moving about in worlds not realized.* Words- 
worth. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to better worlds and led the way. 

Goldsmith. 


Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 

Knells us back to a world of death. Coleridge. 

7. The inhabitants of this world in general; 
the human race; humanity; mankind. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

Shak. 

The world is ashamed of being virtuous. Sterne. 
Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The munnur of the world. Tennyson. 

8. The public; society; people generally; 
the people among whom one lives. 

For still the world prevailed, and its dread laugh 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn. 

Thomson. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 
Byron, 

9. A certain section, portion, or class of men 
considered as a separate or independent 
whole; a number or body of people united 
by a common faith, cause, aim, object, 
pursuit, or the like; as, the religious w>rhf; 
the Christian world; the heathen world; the 
political, literary, or scientific world. ‘More 
ambitious to figure in the beau-monde than 
in the of letters.’ W. Irving. 

There is a constant demand in the fashionable 
world for novelty. IV. Irving. 

10. Public or social life; life in society; in- 
tercourse with one’s fellows. 

Hence banished, is banished from the world. Shak. 
Happy is she that from the world retires. IValler, 
Thus let me live unseen, unknown. 

Thus unlainented let me die. 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. Pepe. 

11. That which pertains to the earth or to 
this present state of existence merely; secu- 
lar affairs or interests; the concerns of this 
life, as opposed to those of the future life. 

Love not the world, neither the things that arc in 
the world. If any man love the world the love of 
the Father is not in him. i Jn. ii. 15. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

fVoirlsworth. 

12. That part of mankind wholly devoted to 
the affairs of this life; the people exclu- 
sively interested in secular affairs; those 
concerned merely for the interests and plea- 
sures of the present state of existence; the 
unregenerate or ungodly part of humanity. 

I pray not for the world, but for them which thou 
hast given me. Jn. xvii. 9. 

18. The ways and manners of men; the prac- 
tices of life; the habits, customs, and usages 
of society; social life in its various aspects. 

’Tis not good that children should know any 
wickedness; old folks, you know, have discretion, as 
they Siay, and know the world. Shak. 

The girl might pass if we could get her 
'J'o know the ivorld a little better. 

To know the world I a modern phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays. Swift. 

He had seen the world, and mingled with society, 
yet retained the strong eccentricities of a man who 
had lived much alone. W, Jrvitig. 

14. A course of life; a career. 

Persons of conscience will be afraid to begin the 
world unjustly. Richtxrdson. 

15. The current of events, especially as 
affecting the individual; circumstances or 
affairs, particularly those closely relating to 
one’s self. ‘ How goes the world with thee?' 
‘How the world is changed with you.’ Shak. 

16. Any system of more or less complexity 
or development, characterized by harmony, 
order, or completeness; anything forming 
an organic whole; a microcosm. 

Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. C. Herbert. 

Books, dreams are each a world; and books, we 
know. 

Are a substantial world both pure and good. 

fPordrroorth. 

17. Sphere; domain; province; region; realm, 
as, the world of dreams; the world of art. 

Will one beam be less intense 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancelled in the world of sense? Tennyson. 

18. Emblem of Immensity or greatness; a 
great multitude or quantity; a great degi’ee 
or measure. ' A world of vile faults.* * A 
world of torments. * ‘ A world of company. * 
‘His youthful hose ... a warld too wide 
for his shrunk shanks.* Shak. 

It cost me a world of woe, Tennyson, 

19. Used in emphatic phrases expressing 
wonder, astonishment, surprise, ; as, 
what in the world am I to do? how in all 
the world did you got there ?—• If orW with- 
out end, to all eternity; eternally; unoeas- 

^h^s man . . . thinks by talking world without 
end, to make good his integrity. Milton. 

— AU the world, the whole world, the sum 
of what the world contains; the representi^ 
tlve or equivalent of all worldly possessions; 
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ai, Bhe is oU the world to roe; to gain the 
whole world. - For all the worlds exactly ; 
precisely; entirely. 

He all the "world like a forked radish. 

Shak. 

—The world's eiui, the remotest part of the 
earth ; the roost distant regions.— the 
world and hie wi/e, everybody; soroetiroes, 
everybody worth speaking about. 

Madam, who were the company?— Why, there was 
all the world and his wife. Swift. 

All the world and his wife and daughter leave 
cards. Dickens. 

—To go to the world, an old phrase signify- 
ing to get married. 

Thus jfoes every one to the world, but I— I may sit 
in a corner and cry, heigh-ho, for a husband. 

Shak. 

Hence the expression woman of the world 
( = married woman), used by Audrey in Ae 
You Like It. 

I hope it is no dishonest desire to desire to be a 
woman of the world. Shak. 

World-hardenedCwOrld'h^rd-nd). a. Hard- 
ened by the love of worldly thinM. 
WorldUness (wdrld'li-nes), n. The state of 
being worldly, or of being addicted to tem- 
poral gain, advantage, or enjoyment ; an 
unduly strong passion or craving for the 
good things of this life to the exclusion of a 
desire for the better things of the life to 
come. Jer. Taylor. 

Worldling (w6rld'ling), n. [ World, and term. 
-ling.] One who is devoted exclusively to 
the affairs and interests of this life; one 
whose whole mind is bent on gaining tem- 
poral possessions, advantages, or enjoy- 
ments; one whose thoughts are entirely 
taken up with the interests or concenis of 
the present existence. 

God of the world and worldlings I me call. 

Great Mammon, greatest god below the sky. 

Spenser. 

The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 
Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden. 

Worldly (w^rldli), a. 1. Relating or be- 
longing to the world, or to the present state 
of existence; temporal; secular; human. 

‘ Worldly chances and mishaps. ’ Shak. 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done. Shak. 
With all my 7vorldly goods I thee endow. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Devoted to, interested in, or connected 
with this present life, and its cares, advan- 
tages, or pleasures, to the exclusion of those 
of a future life; desirous of temporal bene- 
fit or enjoyment merely; earthly, as opposed 
to heavenly or spiritual ; carnal ; sordid ; 
vile; as, worldly lusts, cares, affections, 
pleasures, <fcc. ; worldly men. ‘ To live secure, 
and dissolute.' Milton. ‘Interest, 
pride. itwZdij/ honour.’ Dryden. 

When we have called off our thoughts from worldly 
pursuits and engagements, then, anti not till then, 
are we at liberty to fix them on the be.st, the most 
deserving and desirable of objects, God. Atterbury. 

Worldly (wSrldai), adv. In a worldly man- 
ner; with relation to this life. 

Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton. 

Be wisely worldly, be not worldly wise. Qmxrles. 

Worldly-minded (w6rld'li-mind-ed), a. De- 
voted to the acquisition of property and to 
temporal enjoyments. 

Worldly -mindedneas ( w6rid'li-mind-ed- 
nes), n. The state or quality of being 
worldly; a predominating love and pursuit 
of this world’s goods, to the exclusion of 
piety and attention to spiritual concerns. 
Bp. Sanderson. 

World-aharert (werld'shar-er), n. a sharer 
of the earth. 

World-wearied (w6rld'w6-rid), a. Tired of 
the world. 

World-Wide (w6rld'wid), a. Wide as the 
world; extending over or pervading all the 
world; widely spread; as, world-wide fame. 
Worm (wdrm), n, [A. Sax. wyrm, a worm, 
or very commonly a serpent, a dragon, or 
similar monster; D. worm, G. wurm, Goth. 
vaurme, Icel. ormr, Dan. and Sw. orm (with 
usual loss of initial v); cog. L. vermis, a 
worm (whence vermicular and vermin)', 
Lith. kirminie, Ir. cruimh, Skr. krimi, a 
worm (the last word being the ultimate 
origin of orimeon, carmine). The word has 
lost an initial guttural, and is referred to a 
root kar, to move, seen also in L. curro, to 
run.) 1. A term loosely applied to many 
small longish creeping animals, entirely 
wanting feet or having but very short ones, 
including such various forms as the earth- 
worm, the larvfls or grubs of certain insects, 


as caterpillars, maggots, &c . ; intestinal pa- 
rasites, as the tape-worm, thread-worm, ac . ; 
certain lacertilians, as the blind-worm, &c. 

2. t A serpent; a snake. 

Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not? Shak. 

O Eve, in evil hour didst thou give ear 
To that false worm. Afitton. 

3. pi. A term applied formerly by English 
zoologists as equivalent to the Linnsean 
class of animals Vermes. See Vermbs — 

4. pL A name specifically applied to the 
Entozoa, or that division of parasitic ani- 
mals which exist chiefiy in the intestines, 
hut sometimes In the tissues of the organs 
of other animals; also to the disease due 
to the presence of such parasites. — 5. Fig. 
something that slowly and silently eats or 
works its way internally to the destruction 
or pain of the object affected; as, (a) em- 
blematic of corruption, decay, or death. 

Thus chides she Death, 

‘ Grim-grinnlng ghost, earth’s worm what dost thou 
mean, 

To stifle beauty and to steal his breath?’ Shak. 
My days are in the yellow leaf. 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone. 

The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone. Byron. 

(b) Emblematic of the gnawing torments of 
conscience; remorse. 

The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul. 

Shak. 

6 An epithet of scorn, disgust, contempt, 
sometimes of contemptuous pity; a poor, 
grovelling, despised, debased creature; also, 
a person who silently, slowly, and persist- 
ently works or studies; as, a hook-worm. 

Vile worm, thou wast o’erlooked even in thy birth. 

Shak. 

7. Anything resembling a worm in appear- 
ance, especially when in motion; anything 
vermicular or spiral; as, (a) the spiral of a 
cork-screw. (6) The thread on the shaft or 
core of a screw, (c) An instrument consist- 
ing of two branches of iron or steel twisted 
in reverse directions and attached to a staff: 
used for extracting the cartridge from a 
cannon when it is not desired to explode 
the charge, (d) A spiral wire on the end of 
a ramrod for withdrawing a charge from 
a musket, &c. (e) The spiral pipe in a still 
or condenser placed in a vessel of cold 
water, and through which the vapour is 
conducted to cool and condense it. See 
Still. (/) A small vermicular ligament 
under the tongue of a dog. This ligament 
is frequently cut out when the animal is 
young, for the purpose of checking a dis- 
position to miaw at everything. The oper- 
ation was lormerly supposed to prevent 
rabies or madness. 

There is one easy artifice 

That seldom has' been known to miss; 

To snarl at all things right or wrong, 

Like a mad dog that has a worw iu’s tongue. 

S. Sutler. 

Worm (w6rm), v.i. 1. To advance by wrig- 
gling; as, lie worms along. In this sense 
used with a reflexive pronoun to signify a 
slow, insidious, insinuating progress; as, he 
wormed himself into favour. —2. To work 
slowly, gradually, and secretly. 

When debates and fretting jealousy 

Did worm and work within you more and more, 

Your colour faded. Herbert. 

Worm (w^rm), v. t. 1. To effect by slow and 
stealthy means ; specifically, to extract, re- 
move, expel, and the like, by underhand 
means continued perseveringly: generally 
with out or from. 

They find themselves wormed out of all power. 

Swift. 

Who’ve loosed a guinea from a miser’s chest, 

And worm'd his secret from a traitor's breast. 

Crabbe. 

2. To cut the vermicular ligament, called a 
worm, from under the tongue of. 

The men repaired her ladyship’s cracked china, 
and assisted the laird in his sporting parties, wormed 
his dogs, and cut the ears of his terrier puppies. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

3. To remove the charge, &c., from, as a 
gun, by means of a worm. See Worm, n. 7, 
(o), (d). —4. JVaut.to wind rope, yarn, orother 
material, spirally round, between the strands 
of, as of a cable; or to wind with spun 3 ram, 
as a smaller rope; an operation jperformed 
for the purpose of rendering the surface 
smooth for parcelling and serving. 

Worm (w6rm), a. Pertaining or relating to 
worms; produced by worms; as, tcorm fever. 

Worm-D^k (w^rm'bttrk), n. Same as Suri- 
nam Bark. 

Worm-cast (wdrm'kast), n. A small in- 
testine-shaped mass of earth voided often 
on the surmoe of the ground by the earth- 
worm after aU the digestible matter has been 


extracted from it. * As hollow as this worm- 
oast under my feet,' Mrs. Oraik. 

Worm-eat (w6nn'6t), v. t. To gnaw or perfor- 
ate, as is done by worms ; hence, to impair 
by a slow, insidious process. 

L,eave off these vanities which worm-eat your brain. 

, Jarvis. 

Worm-eaten (werm'6t-n). a. l. Gnawed by 
worms; having a number of internal cavities 
made by worms; as, worm-eaten boards, 
planks, or timber, ‘ Concave as a covered 
goblet or a reorm-cafen nut. ’ Shak. Hence— 
2. Old; worn-out; worthless. Raleigh. 

Worm-eatenneBSfwdrm'et n-nes), n. state 
of being worm-eaten; rottenness. 

Worme4 (W6rmd), a. Bored or penetrated 
by worms; injured by worms. 

Worm-fence (w6rmTens), n. A zigzag fence 
made bv placing the ends of the rails upon 
each other: sometimes called a Stake Fence. 

Worm-fever (w6nnT6-v6r), n. a popular 
name for infantile remittent fever. 

Worm-gear (wSrm'gfir), n. In mach. a com- 
bination consisting of a shaft fitted with an 
endless screw which works into a spirally 
toothed wheel See under ENDLESS. 
Worm-«raB8, Worm-seed (wdrm'gras, 
w6rm'8ed), n. Names given to plants of the 
genus Spigelia. See Spioelia. 

Worm-hole (wdrm'hOl), n. A hole made by 
the gnawing of a worm. ‘ To fill with worm- 
holes etetely mommients.’ Shak. 

Worming (w6rm'ing), n. Faut. yam or 
other material wound spirally round ropes 
between the strands. 

Worm-llke (wdrm'llk), a. Resembling a 
worm; spiral; vermicular. 

Wormllng (w6rm'ling), n. Lit. a little 
worm; hence, a weak, mean creature. 

O dusty wormlingl dar’st thou strive and stand 
With Heaven’s high Monarch? Chapman. 

Worm-oil (w6rm'oil), n. An oil obtained 
from the seeds of Chenopodium anthelmin- 
ticurn. It is a powerful anthelmintic. 

Worm -powder (w6rm'pou-d6r), n, A 
powder used for expelling worms from the 
intestinal canal or other open cavities of the 
body. 

Worm-seed (w^rm'sed), n. l. A seed which 
has the property of expelling worms from 
the intestinal tube or other open cavities of 
the body. It is brought from the Levant, 
and is the produce of a species of Arte- 
misia (A. santonica), which is a native of 
Tartary and Persia. See Santonin.— 2. The 
seed of Erysimum cheiranthoides or treacle- 
mustnrd.— 3. A plant of the genus Spigelia. 
See Spigelia. 

Worm-shaped (w^rm'shapt), a. In hot. 
same as Vermicular (which see). 

Worm-shell (W^rm'shel), n. The species of 
the genus Yermetus: so called from their 
long twisted shape. 

Worm-tea (w6rm'te), ». A decoction of 
some plant, generally a bitter plant, used as 
an anthelmintic. 

Wormul (worimul), n. [Probably a corrup- 
tion of worm-ill. ] A sore or tumour on the 
back of cattle caused by the larva of an In- 
sect which punctures the skin and deposits 
its eggs; a warble. Called also Womal, 
Womu. 

Worm-wheel (wferm'whel), n. A wheel 
which gear's with an endlessortangentscrew 
or worm, receiring or imparting motion. 
By this means a powerful effect with a 
diminished rate of motion is communicated 
from one revolving shaft to another. See 
under Endless and Tangent, a. 

Wormwood (wSrm'wqd), n. [Apparently 
a compound of worm and 
uwod, but really a cor- 
ruption of an older name 
having no connection 
with worm or wood. The 
older name was wermode, 
weremod, A. Sax, wermdd. 
which is the same word 
asD. wermoet, O.L G.wer- 
muode, weremede, O.H.G. 
werimuota, wermuota, 
wormota. Mod, G. wer- 
muth. ‘The compound 
wermdd unquestionably 
means ware - mood or 
mind - preserver, and 
points back to some pri- 
mitive belief as to the 
Wormwood (Artemi- curative properties of the 
sia Absinthium), plant in mental affec- 
tions.' Skeat (SeeWABT, 
Mood. ) The alteration of the word to worm- 
wood was no doubt facilitated by the fact 
that the plant was used as a remedy for 
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worms in the Intestines.] 1. The common 
name of several plants of the genus Arte- 
misia. Common wormwood (A. ilbsinfAium), 
a well-known plant, is celebrated for its 
intensely bitter, tonic, and stimulating 
qualities, which have caused it to be an in- 
gredient in various medicinal preparations, 
and even in the preparation of liqueurs. It 
is also useful in destroying worms in chil- 
dren.— 2. An emblem of bitterness. 

Weed this •wormwood from your fruitful brain. 

Shak. 

His presence and his communications were gall 
and worm-wood to his once partial mistres-s. 

Sir IK Scott. 

Wormy (w6rrn'i), n. 1. Containing a wonn; 
abounding with worms, * Their wormy beds.’ 
SAalr.— 2. Earthy; grovelling. ‘Sordid and 
wormy affections.' Bp. Beynolds.—S. As- 
sociated with worms or the grave; gravelike; 
rfoomy. ‘ A weary tvormy darkness.’ E. 
B. Browning. 

Worn (w5rii), pp. of wear; as, a garment 
long worn. 

Woziial, Womll (wor'nal. wor'nil), n. See 
WORMUL. 

Worn-out (worn 'out), a. 1. Quite consumed; 
de.stroyed or much injured by wear; as, a 
worn-out garment.— 2. Wearied; exhausted 
as with toll. 

The worn-out clerk 

Brow-beats his desk below. Tennyson. 

S. f Past ; gone. ‘ This pattern of the worn- 
out fige.’ Shak. 

Worriecow (wu'ri-kou). n. [Worric, to 
worry, or ivarrie, to curse, and cow, a hobgob- 
lin, from Icel. kuga, to frighten.] [Scotch ] 

1. A hobgoblin; the devil. Sir W. Scott — 

2. Any frightful object; an ugly awkward 
looking person; a fright; a bugbear; a scare- 
crow. Sir IT. Scott 

Worrier (wu'ri-er ), > 1 . One that worries or 
harasses. ‘ The worriers of souls.’ Dr. 
Spencer. 

Worriment (wu'ri-ment), n. Trouble; 
anxiety; won^. Goodrich. 

Worrisome (wu'ri-sum). a. Causing worry 
or annoyance; troublesome. 

Come in at once witli tliat worrisome cough of yours. 

R. D. Blackmore. 

Worrit (wuriit), v. t. To worry ; to harass ; 
to annoy; to vex. IColloq. or slang ] 

Tm worrited to that degree that I’m almost off my 
head. Dickens. 

Worrit (wuriit). n. Worry; annoyance; vexa- 
tion. ‘ Wear me away with fret, and fright, 
andtoorrif.’ Dickens. (Colloq. or slang.] 
Worry (wu'ri), v. t. pret. S: pp. -worried; ppr. 
worrying. [O.E. wirie, wurie, worowe, Ac., 
from A. Sax. wyrgan, seen in d wyrgan, to 
choke or strangle, injure, violate; 1>. worgen, 
wurgen, to strangle; G. wurgen, O.H.O. 
wurgan, to strangle, to suffocate; perhaps 
from same root a» wring, wrong, these being 
nasalized forms. The meaning may have 
been partly influenced by O.E. woren, to 
fatigue, allied to toeary.] 1. To seize by the 
throat with the teeth; to tear with the teeth, 
as dogs when fighting ; to injure badly or 
kill by repeated biting, tearing, shaking, and 
the like, as a dog worries a sheep; a terrier 
worries a rat. 

A hell-hound that doth hunt u.s all to death; 

That dog that hath his teeth before his eyes 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood. 

Shak. 

2. To tease; to trouble; to harass with im- 
portunity or with care and anxiety ; to 
plague; to bother; to vex; to persecute. 

Let them rail 

And then worry one another at their pleasure. 

Rowe 

Worry him out till he gives his consent. Swif-. 
It’s your lean, hungry men who arc continually 
worrying society, and setting the whole conimunlty 
by the ears. JV. Irving, 

8, To fatigue; to harass with labour. 

Worry (wu'ri), v.i. l. To be engaged in tear- 
ing and mangling with the teeth; to fight, 
as dogs. — 2. To be unduly careful and 
anxious; to be in solicitude, disquietude, or 
pain; to be troubled ; to fret; as, the child 
worries. -8. To be suffocated by something 
stopping the windpipe; to choke. [Scotch.] 
Ye have fasted lang and worried on a midge. 

Worry (WU ri), n. 1. The act of worrying or 
mangling with the teeth; the act of killing 
by biting. 

They will open on the scent . . . and join in the 
worry as eagerly as the youngest hound. 

Lawrence. 

2. Perplexity ; trouble ; harassing turmoil ; 
as, the worry of business; the worry of poli- 
tics. ‘ The cares and worries of life. ' Lever. 
[Colloq.] 


Worrylag (wu'rl-ing), p. and a. Teasing; 
troubling; harassing; fatiguing; as, a worry- 
ing day. 

W0XT3dngly (wu'ri-ing-11), adv. In a worry- 
ing manner; teasingly; harassingly. 

Worse (w6r8), a. [O.E. werse, worse, adj., 
wers, wors, adv.; A. Sax. wyrsa, adj., wyrs, 
adv.; 0. Sax. wirso, O. Fris. wirra, werra 
(with assimilation of tiie «); Icel. verr, verri, 
Dan. veerre, Goth, vairs, adv., vairsiza, adj. 
The root is simposed to be the same as that 
of war. (See WAR.) Worse and its superla- 
tive worst are used as the comparative and 
superlative of the adjectives^ iff and bad, 
which have themselves no comparatives and 
superlatives ; radically of course they have 
no connection with Ul or bad.] 1. Bad or ill 
in a greater degree; more bad or evil; more 
depraved and corrupt; having good qualities 
in a less degree; less perfect; less good; of 
less value; inferior: applied to moral, phy- 
sical, or acquired qualities. 

Evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse. 

2 Tim. iii. 13. 

What were the lips the worse for one poor kiss? 

Shak. 

They that do change old love for jiew 
Pray gods they ciiange for 7 vorse. Peele. 
Though his tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the 7 i-orse appear 
The better reason. Milton. 

2. More unwell; more sick; in poorer health. 

She . . . was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse. Mark v. 26. 

3. In a less favourable situation ; more ill 
off. 

Why, they were no nvorse 
Than now they are. Shak. 

What gave rise to no little surprise. 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse. 

R. H. Barham. 

Used substantively, often with the: (a) 
not the advantage; loss; defeat; disadvan- 
tage. 

And Judah was put to the wor.se before Israel ; and 
they fled every man to their tents. 2 Kings xiv. 12. 

(&) Something less good or desirable. 

Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. 

Shak, 

Never so rich a gem 

Was set in 7 vorse than gold. Shak. 

A man . . . always thinks the worse of a woman 
who forgives him for making an attempt on her virtue. 

Richardson. 

Worse (w6rs), adv. 1. In a manner more evil 
or bad. 

We will deal 7 vorse with thee than with tl\cm. 

(len. xix. 9. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, ami sere, 

111-faced, -worse bodied, shapeless everywhere. 

Shak. 

2. In a smaller or lower degi-ee; less. 

Tliou shalt serve me ; if I like thee no worse after 
dinner. Shak. 

3. In a greater maimer or degree : witli a 
notion of evil. 

That honourable grief lodged here which burns 
IKorse than tears drown. Shak. 

Worset (w6r8), v.t To worst; to put to dis- 
advantage; to discomfit. 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet. 

May serve to better us and worse our foes. 

Milton. 

Worsen (w^rs'n), v.t 1. To make ot lender 
worse. 

It worsens and slugs the most learned. Milton, 

2. To obtain advantage of. Southey. [Rare.] 
Worsen (wSrs'n), v.t. To grow worse; to 
deteriorate. [Rare.] 

There grew up a speculation, which wa.s hardly a 
belief, V»ut which put aside a mass of fables and in 
many points ^proximaied to the truth, concerning 
the nature of God. But as a living creed it worsened; 
and as an instrument for the government of conduct 
it nujre and more lost its power. Gladstone. 

Worsening (wSrs'n-ing), n. The act or state 
of growing worse. 

The ten or twelve years since the parting had been 
time enough for much ivorsening. George Eliot. 

Worser (wers'er), a. and adv. An old and 
redundant comparative of worse, probably 
as a sort of antithesis to, and on type of 
better; as, 'he knew the better, chose the 
worser part. ’ It has, moreover, the analogy 
of lesser to sanction its use. It is not now 
much used in literature except In poetry or 
in rhetorical or affectedly quaint writing. 
It still holds a place in the vulgar speech. 

I cannot hate thee worser than I do, Shak, 
Thou’rt worser than a hog. y. Baillie. 
Civil war . . . waged by foreign co-operation, is a 
worser form of civil war. Brougham. 

The experience of man’s worser nature, which in- 
tercourse with ill-chosen associates, &c. Hallam. 

Worslllp (wfir'shlp), n. {Worth, and term. 
-ship; A. Sax. weorthscipe, honour; comp. 
I. dignitas. See Worth, and extract from 


Trench under v.t. 2.] 1. The state or quality 
of being worthy; excellence of character; 
dignity; worth; worthiness. 

Elfin bom of noble state 

And inuckle worship in his native land. Spenser. 
Till I have set a glory to this hand 
By giving it the worship of revenge. Shak. 

It will be to your worship, as my knight. 

And mine, as head of all our Table Komid. 

Tennyson. 

2. A title of honour used in addresses to 
certain magistrates and others of rank or 
station: sometimes used ironically. 

He desired their worships (‘ the common herd’) to 
think it was his infirmity. Shak. 

My father desires your worship's company. Shak. 
Against your worship when had Sherlock writ? 
Or Page pour’d forth the torrent of his wit. Pope. 

8. The act of performing devotional acts in 
honour of ; especially, the act of paying 
divine honours to the Supreme Being; or 
the reverence and homage paid to him In 
religious exercises, consisting in adoration, 
confession, prayer, thanksgiving, and the 
like. 

The worship of God is an eminent part of religion. 

Tillotson. 

4. Reverence ; honour; respect; civil defer- 
ence. 

Then shalt thou have 7 vorship in the presence of 
them that sit at meat with thee. Luke xiv. lo. 
Kings are like .stars — they rise and set — they have 
The worship of the world, but no repose. Shelley. 

6. Obsequious or submissive respect ; un- 
bounded admiration ; loving or admiring 
devotion. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair. 
Your bugle eyebrows, nor your cheek of creara, 
That can eutamc my spirits to your worship, 

Shak. 

Loyalty, disciplineship, all that was ever meant by 
hex K>- 7 vor ship, lives perennially in the human bosoni. 

Carlyle. 

Worship (wfiriship). v.t. pret. A pp. wor- 
Hhipped; ppr. worshippiny. 1. To adore; to 
pay divine honours to; to reverence with 
supi eme respect and veneration; to perforin 
religious service to. 

Thou shalt worship no other God. Ex. xxxiv. 14. 

Adore and worship God supreme. Milton. 
They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to xoorship God, Hemans. 

2. To pay honours to; to honour; to dignify; 
to treat with reverence or respect. ‘Not 
worshi 2 ip'd with a waxen epitapli.' Shak, 

These have sworn 

To fight my wars, and worship me their king. 

Tennyson. 

A phrase in one of our occasional Services has 
sometimes offended those who arc unacquainted with 
the early uses of English words. ... I refer to the 
words in our Marriage Service 'with my body 1 thee 
xuorship.' Hut 'worship' or ' 7 vortHship^ meant 
‘honour’ in our early English, and *to worship' to 
honour, tliis meaning of rrwj/n/still very harmlessly 
surviving in the title of ‘ your worship' addressed 
to the magistrate on the bench. So little was it re- 
stricteil of old to the lionour which man is bound to 
pay to God, that it was employed by Wiclif to ex- 
press the honour wliich God will render to his faith- 
ful .servants and friends. Thus, our Lord's declar- 
ation, ' If any man serve me, him will my Father 
honour.' in Wiclif’s translation reads thus, ‘If any 
man serve me, my Father shall worship him.' 

Trench. 

To love or admire inordinately; to devote 
one’s self to ; to act towards or treat as if 
divine; to idolize; as, to worship wealtli or 
power. 

With bended knees I daily worship her. Carew. 
Crown thyself, worm, and worship thine own lusts. 

Tennyson. 

Syn. 'Io adore, revere, reverence, venerate, 
honour, idolize. 

Worsllip (wdr'ship), v.i. To perform acts 
of adoration; tt> perform religious service. 

Our fathers worshipped in this mountain. 

John iv. 20. 

Worallljpabllity(w6r'Bhip-a-hil"l-ti), n. The 
state oibelng worthv of being worshiped; 
the capability of being worshipped. Cole- 
ridge, [Rare. ] 

Worsblpabla (wfiriship-a-bl), a. Capable of 
or worthy of being worshlpj^d. Coleridge. 
Worablper. See worshipper. 
Worablpfol (w^riship-ful), a. l. Claiming 
respect; worthy of honour from its charac- 
ter or dignity; honourable. 

This is worshipful society. Shak. 

2. A term of respect specially applied to 
magistrates and corporate bodies; some- 
times a term of ironical respect. 
Worsblpfully (wfiriship-fpl-liX in a 
worshipful manner; respectfully; honour- 
ably. ‘ See that she be burled worehipfully,' 
Tennyson. 

WorsnlpfalneM (wdrishlp-fqbnes), n. The 
state or quality of being worshipful. 
Woribipper (werishlp-Ar), n. One who wor- 
ships; one who pays divine honours to any 
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being; one who adores. * Outlast thy Deity? 
Deity? nay, thy worahippera.’ Tennyaon. 
Spelled also Worahiper. 

Worst ^Arst), a. [Superl. of worae (which 
see).] Bad In the highest degree, whether 
in a moral or physical sense ; as, the worat 
sinner ; the worat disease ; the worat evil 
that can befall a state or an individual. 

Sfieak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost ruminate; and give thy of thoughts 

The worst of words. 5/taA;. 

Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves. 

GarrtcJk. 

Worst (wArst), n. That which is most evil 
or bad ; the most evil, severe, aggravated, 
or calamitous state or condition: usually 
with the. 

He is always sure of finding diversion when the 
ivorst comes to the worst. Addison, 

—At the worat, in the most evil state or at 
the greatest disadvantage. ‘ Thou hast me 
at the worst.’ Shak. 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To wnat they were before. Shak. 

—To put to the worat, to inflict defeat on ; 
to overthrow. 

Who ever knew Truth fut to the worst in free and 
open encounter? Milton. 

Worst (werst), ado. Most or least, accord- 
ing to the sense of the verb. ‘ When thou 
didst hate him worst’ Shak. ‘The gods 
io like this worst’ Shak. 

Worst (w6r8t), v.t To get the advantage 
over in contest; to defeat; to overthrow. 

The victorious Philistines were worsted by the 
captivated ark, which foraged their country more 
than a conquering army. South. 

Worst (w6r8t), v.t. To grow worse; to de- 
teriorate; to worsen. [Rare.] 

Anne haggard, Mary co.irse, every face in the 
neighbourhood worsting-, . . . had long been a dis- 
tress to him. Mtss Austen. 

Worsted (wus'ted), n. [From Worsted, in 
Norfolk, where it was first manufactured.] 
A variety of woollen yarn or thread, spun 
from long -staple wool which has been 
combed, and which in the spinning is twis- 
ted harder than ordinary. It is knit or 
woven into stockings, carpets, &c. 

But he was like a maistcr or a pope. 

Of double worstede was his semi-cope. Chaucer. 

Worsted (wp8'ted),a. Consisting of worsted ; 
made of worsted yarn ; as, worsted stock- 
ings; worsted work. 

Wort (w6rt), n. [A. Sax. wyrt, a wort, a 
plant; G. wurz, Goth, vaurfs, Icel. and Dan. 
urt This word is contained in orchard. 
It is the last element in a number of com- 
pound words, names of plants. ] 1. A 

plant; an herb: now used chiefiy or wholly 
in compounds, as in mugtrorf, livericorf, 
spleentyorf.— 2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

‘ Planting of worts and onions.’ Beau, cfc FI. 

Wort (w6rt), n. [A. Sax. tvyrt, wort, now 
beer; Icel. virtr, wort, new beer; O.D. wort, 
new beer; G. wiirze, bier-wiirze, wort: what 
relationship (if any) it has to the preceding 
word is not very clear.] New beer unfer- 
mentod or in the act of fermentation; the 
sweet infusion of malt or grain. 

Worth (w6rth), v.i. [A. Sax. weorthan. to 
be or to become; pret. wearth, pi. wurdon; 
Icel. vertha, Dan. vordc, I), worden, G. wer- 
den, Goth, vairthan; same root as in L. 
verto, to turn, whence E. verse (which see).] 
To be; to become; to betide. 

My joye Is turned into strife. 

That sober shall I never worthe, Gower. 

This verb is now used only in the phrases 
woe woHh the day, woe worth the man, &c., 
in which the verb is in the imperative mood, 
and the noun in the dative, the phrase be- 
ing etiuivalent to woe he to the day, &c. 

Worth (w6rth), n. [A. Sax. weorth, wurth, 

g rice, value, honour, dignity, or as an adj. 

onourable ; so in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages the forms of the noun and adjective 
are either the same or but little different ; 
perhaps from root of A. Sax. weorthan, Goth. 
vairthan, to be, to become.] 1. That quality 
of a thing which renders It valuable; value; 
hence, value as expressed in a standard, as 
money; price; rate; as, the worth oi a day’s 
labour may 1^ estimated in money or in 
goods; the worth of labour is settled between 
the hir^ mad the hired; the worth of com- 
moditiec is usually the price they will bring 
In market ; but price Is not always worth. 
‘A crown's worth of good interpretation.' 
Shak.— 2. That which one is worth; posses- 
sions; substance; wealth; riches. 

He that helps him take all my outward worth. 

Shah. 


8. Value In respect of mental or moral qua- 
lities; desert; merit; excellence; virtue; as, 
a man or magistrate of great worth, or of 
no great toortK. 

And in a word, for far behind his worth 
Comes all the praises that I now bestow, 

He is complete in feature and in mind. 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman. Shak. 

4. Importance; valuable qualities; worthi- 
ness; excellence; applied to things; as, these 
things have since lost their worth. 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now. 

Will oe a tatter'd weed, of small worth held. Shak. 

Syn. Value, excellence, desert, merit, price, 
rate. 

Worth (w6rth), a. 1. Equal in value to ; 
equal in price to. 

A score of good ewes m.iy be worth ten pounds. 

Shak. 

If your arguments produce no conviction, they are 
worth nothfiig to me. Beattie. 

Where, where was Roderick then ? 

One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worm a thousand men. 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 

Landor. 

2. Deserving: In a good or bad sense; as, 
the castle is worth defending. ‘ Me, wretch 
more worth your vengeance.’ Shak. 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. Milton. 
This is life indeed, life worth preserving. Addison. 

3. Valuable; precious; estimable. ‘To guard 
a thing not ours nor worth to us.’ Shak.— 

4. Equal in possesBions to; having estate to 
the value of ; possessing ; as, a man worth 
£ 10 , 000 . 

To ennoble those 

That, scarce, some two days since, were worth a 
noble. Shak. 

—Worth while. See under WHILE. 
Worthful t (w6rth'ful), a. Full of worth; 
worthy. Marston. 

Worthily (w^FTni-li), adv. In a worthy 
manner; as, (a) suitably; excellently. 

Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform. Shak. 

(6) Deservedly; justly; according to merit: 
used both in a good and in a bad sense. 

Had the gods done so, I had not now 
Worthily term’d them merciless to us. Shak, 
You worthily succeed not only to the honours of 
your ancestors, but also to their virtues. Drydett. 

I affirm that some may very worthily deserve to be 
hated. South. 

Worthiness (w^FTni-nes), n. 1. The state 
or quality of being worthy or well-deserved; 
desert; merit. 

The prayers which our Saviour made were for his 
own ivorthiness accepted. Hooker. 

2. Excellence; dignity; virtue. ‘His great 
worthiness. ’ Shcuc. 

Who i.s sure he hath a soul unless 

It sec and judge and follow worthiness 1 Donne. 

Syn. Desert, merit, excellence, dignity, vir- 
tue, meritoriousness. 

Wozthless (werth'les), a. 1. Having no 
value; as, a worthless garment; a worthless 
ship. ’ AworthlesshoaV Shak. 'My worth- 
less gifts.’ Shak. 

'Tis but a worthless world to win or lose. Byron. 

2. Having no value of character or no virtue; 
having no dignity or excellence; mean; con- 
temptible; as, a worthless man or woman; a 
worthless magistrate. ‘The daughter of a 
worthless king.’ Shak. ‘Some worthless 
slave.' Shak. — 3. Futile; vain; idle. 

Poor Clifford I how I scorn his ivorthless threats. Shak. 

4. Unworthy; not deserving. ‘A peevish 
schoolboy, worthless of such honour. ^ Shak. 
Worthlessly (w^rth'les-li), adv. In a worth- 
less manner. 

Worthlessness ( wSrth ' les - nes 1, n. The 
quality of being worthless: (a) want of 
value ; want of useful qualities ; as, the 
worthlessness of an old garment or of barren 
land, (bl Want of excellence or dignity; as, 
the worthlessness of a person. 

Worthy (wdr'THi), a. [See Worth.] 

1. Having worth ; excellent ; deserving 
praise; valuable; noble; estimable; vir- 
tuous : applied to persons and things. ‘ I 
have done thee worthy service.’ Shak. 

‘ Endued with worthy qualities.’ Shak. 

Happier thou may’st be, wor/Aizr const not be. Miltoft. 
This worthy mind should worthy things embrace. 

Sirjr. Davies. 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe'er it now, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe. Pope. 

What is writ is writ ; 

Would it were worthier. Byron. 

2. Deserving ; such as merits ; having equi- 
valent qualities or value: in a good as well as 
in a bad sense: often followed by of before 
the thing deserved or compared, somethnes 


by that, sometimes by an Infinitive, and 
sometimes by an accusative. ‘ Warwy nf 
thy sweet respect.’ Shak. ‘ Worthy to be 
whipped.’ Shak. ‘ Worthy the owner and 
the owner it.' Shak. ‘Not worthy of the 
least of all the mercies.’ (}en. xxxii. 10. 

And you must love him ere to you 

He will seem worthy o/yoxit love. Wordsworth. 

8. Well deserved : in a good as well as in 
a bad sense. ‘ Worthy vengeance.’ Shak. 

' Worthy predae.’ Shak. — 4. Well founded; 

i ustiflable ; legitimate. ‘ Worthy cause I 
lave to fear. Shdk. ‘ Whose right is 
worthiest SAoJfc. — 6. Fit; suitable; con- 
venient ; proper ; fitting ; having qualities 
suited to : either in a good or baa sense. 

‘ Worthy lor an empress’ love.' Shak. 
‘The lodging is well worthy of the guest' 
Dryden. ‘Foemen worthy of their steel.’ 
Sir W. Scott — Worthiest of blood, in law, 
a phrase applied to males, as opposed to 
females, in the succession to inheritances. 
See also Tanistry. 

Worthy (w6F5PHi), n. 1. A person of eminent 
worth; one distinguished for useful and es- 
timable qualities; as, the worthies of the 
church; political worthies; military wor- 
thies. — 2. A term applied humorously or 
colloquially to a local celebrity; a character; 
an eccentric ; as, a village worthy. — 8 . Any- 
thing of worth or excellence, [l^e. ] 

In her fair cheek. 

Where several worthies make one dignity. Shak. 

—The nine worthies. See under Nine. 
Worthy t (w^FthI), v.t To render worthy; 
to exalt. 

Put upon him such a deni of man. 

That worthied him. Shak. 

WOBt.t Knowest; wottest. Chaucer. 

Wott (wot), v.t. and i. See Wit, v.t and i. 
Would (wud), pret. of wUl. See Will. 
Would-be (wud 'be), a. Wishing to be; 
vainly pretending to be; as. a would-be 
philosopher. ‘ The would-be wits, and can't- 
be gentlemen. ’ Byron. [Colloq. ] 
Would-be (wud'b6), n. A vain pretender; 
one wlio affects to be something which he 
really is not. 

A man that would have foil’d at their own play 
A dozen would-bes of the modem day. Cowper, 

Wouldingt (wpd'ingV n. Emotion of de- 
sire; propension; inclination; velleity. 

It will be every man’s interest ... to subdue 
the exorbiunctes of the flesh as well as to continue 
the wouldiH£S of the spirit. Hammond. 

Woulfe’s Apparatus (wqlfs ap-pa-r&'tus). 
An apparatus consisting of a series of three- 
necked bottles connected by suitable tubes, 
used for washing gases or saturating liquids 
therewith. Watts’ Diet, of Chern. 

Wound (wttnd ; wound, formerly universal, 
is now old-fashioned), n. [A. Sax. wund, a 
wound, a sore, a wounding; also, as an adjec- 
tive, wounded, from winnan, to fight; D, 
woiide, Icel. und, Dan. vunde, G. wrnide, 
a wound; also G. wund, Goth, vunde, 
wounded. See Win.] 1. A breach or rup- 
ture of the skin and flesh of an animal 
caused by violence; or, in surgical phrase, 
a solution of continuity in any of the soft 
parts of the body occasioned by external 
violence, and attended with a greater or less 
amount of bleeding. Wounds have been 
classified as follows: (a) Cuts, incisions, or 
incised which are produced by sharp- 

edged instruments, (b) Stabs or punctwred 
wounds made by the thrusts of pointed 
weapons, (o) Contuaedwounda, produced by 
the violent application of hard, blunt, ob- 
tuse bodies to the soft parts, (d) Lacer- 
ated wounds, in which there is tearing or 
laceration, as by some rough instrument, 
(e) All those common injuries called gunshot 
wounds. (/)Poi«o7i«du7ound«, those compli- 
cated with the introduction of some poison 
or venom into the part 
He Jests at scars that never felt a wound. Shak. 
The captain will assay an old conclusion. 

Often approved, that at the murderer's sight 
The blood revives again and boils afresh, 

And every wouftdhAs a condemning voice 

To cry out guilty 'gainst the murderer. Chapman, 

The wounds of a murdered person were supposed 
to bleed afresh at the approach or touch of the mur- 
derer. Narts. 

2. A breach or hurt of the bark and wood of 
a tree, or of the bark and substance of other 
plants.— a Injury; hurt; pain; as, Vi wound' 
given to credit or reputation : often speoifl- 
oally applied in Uteratnre to the pangs of 
love. 

Alas, poor shepherd I searching of thy wound 
1 have by hard adventure found mine own. Shak. 
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Wound (wOhd, formerly wound), vX 1. To 
hurt by violence; to out, slash, or lacerate; 
to injure; to damage; as, to toownd the head 
or the arm; to wound a tree. 

He was wcutuUd for our traatgressions. Is. lUi. $. 

2. To hurt the feelings of; to pain. 

When ye sin against the brethren, and wound their 
weak consciences, ye sin against Christ, x Cor. viii. 12 . 

Wound (wttnd, formerly wound), t>. i. To in- 
flict hurt or inji^, In either a physical or 
moral sense. ‘Willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike.’ Pope. 

From the hoop's bewitching round 

Her yeiy shoe has power to loound. Moore, 

Wound (wound), pret. and pp. of wind. 
Wonndable (wond^a-bl), a. Capable of 
being wounaed ; liable to injury. ‘ So 
woundable is the dragon under the left 
wing.’ Fuller. 

Woimder (Wbnd'er), n. One who or that 
which wounds. 

WoundUy (woun’di-li), adv. To a woundy 
degree; excessively. [Old oolloq., or hu- 
morous.] 

Richard Penlake repeated the vow, 

For wonndily sick was he. Southey. 

Wounding (wttnd'ing), n. Hurt; injury. 
Gen. iv.^. 

WoundlesB ( wbnd les ). a. 1 . Free from 
hurt or in jui^.— 2. Invulnerable; incapable 
of being wounded. ‘ Hit the woundless 
air.’ Shale — 3. Unwounding; harmless. 

Not a dart fell woundless there. Southey 

Woundwort (W6nd'w6rt), n. [ ITou/wi, 
and wort, a plant.] The common name of 
several British plants of the genua Stachys 
(see Stachts), especially 5. arvensis, as 
alw> ot Anthyllis Vuineraria. 

Woundy, a. 1. (won'di) Causiug or inflict- 
ing wounds. [Rare. ] 

A boy that shoots 

From ladies* eyes such mortal woundy darts. Hood. 

2. (woun'di) Excessive : sometimes used ad- 
verbially. ‘A woundy hinde ranee to a poor 
man that lives by his labour’ Sir R. 
U Strange. [An old colloquialism. ] 
Travelled ladies are woundy nice. y Baillie. 

Wourali (wb'ra-li), n. See CuRARl, 
WOURALI-PLANT. 

Wourali-plant (W5 'ra-li-plaut), n. A woody 
twining pTaut belonging to tlie genus Strych- 
toxi/era), covered with long, reddish 



Wourali-plant (Strychnos (ox^h\t). 

hairs, having ovate leave8,rongh and pointed, 
and large, round fruit. From this plant is 
procured the substance which is probably 
the only essential ingredient of the woursdi 
poison. See Curari. 

Wore (w6v), pret. and sometimes pp. of 
weave. — Wove or woven paper, writing 
paper made by hand In a wire -gauze 
mould, in which the wires cross each other 
as In a woven fabric so that the surface of 
the paper presents a uniform appearance, 
being without water-mark and apparently 
without lines. The name is also given to 
machtne-made paper presenting the same 
appeanuice. 

Woren (wA'vd), pp. of weave. 

This charm 

Of woven paces and of waving hands. Tennyson. 
Wowflft v.t To woo. Chaueer. 

Wowf (woof), a. [Probably from an adj. 
woff^ doting, which would be the origin of 
A. Iw. woj^n, to dote, to rave; comp. Icel. 
v6Jlur, a stammering, a being confused.] 
wild; unreclaimed; disordered in intellect. 
[Scotch.] 

Ue will beas w<n[^as ever his father was. Sir IV.Scott. 


Wow-wow (wou'wou), n. The native name 
for an m of the gibbon genus {HyldbaUt 
leueiseui) found in Malacca and the Sunda 
Islea 

Woxe,t Woxent (woks, wok'sn). For 
Waxed. Spenser. 

Wrack (rak), n. [A form of wreek. In the 
sense of sea-weed it means lit. what is cast 
up or thrown out by the waves. Comp. 
Dan. vrag, wreck, vrage, to reject, 8w. vraic, 
wreck, refuse, vraka, to throw away, to re- 
ject. See Wreck.] 1. A popular name for 
sea-weeds generally, but more especially 
when thrown ashore by the waves. The 
name is sometimes restricted to the species 
of Fucus, which form the bulk of the wrack 
collected for manure,and sometimes for mak- 
ing kelp. Those found most plentifully on 
the British shores are the F. vesiculosus and 
the F. nodosus. See Grass wrack.— 2. De- 
struction of a ship by winds or rocks or by the 
force of the waves; wreck. Shak.—S. Ruin; 
destruction. Shak. [This is tlie ordinary 
spelling in the old editions of Shakspere, 
both of the noun and of the verb.] 

Wrack t (rak), v.t. 1. To destroy in the 
water; to wreck. Milton.— 2. To torture; 
to rack. Cowley. 

Wrack ( rak \ n. A thin, flying cloud ; a 
rack. See Rack. 

Wrackfult (rak'ful), a. Ruinous; destruc- 
tive. Shak. 

wrack -grass (rak 'gras), n Same as 
Ghrasswrack. 

Wraie.t Wray,t v t. [See Bewray ] To 
betray; to discover. Chaucer. 

Wraln-bolt (ran'bOlt). See Wrinq-bolt. 
Wrain- stair (ran'staf), n. See Wring- 
staff. 

Wraith ( rath ), n. [ Also found in form 
tmrach, and probably a Celtic word. Comp. 
Gael, arrack, a spectre, an apparition, Ir. 
arrach, arracht, a likeness, spectre, appari- 
tion.] An apparition in the exact likeness 
of a person, supposed by the vulgar to be 
seen before or soon after the person's death. 
Then glided out of the joyous wood 
The ghastly wraith of one that I know Tennyson. 

Wrang (rang or wrang),n. a. and adv. Wrong, 
[Scotch. ] 

Wrangle (rang'gl), r.t. pret &pp. wrangled; 
ppr. wrangling [A ireq. from urring, A. 
Sax. wringan, pret. wrang, to press. Comp. 
L.G. wrawgen, to wrestle, Dan. vringle, to 
twist.] 1. To dispute angrily; to quarrel 
peevishly and noisily; to brawl; to alter- 
cate. 

For a score of kingdoms you should wrangle Shak 
And still they strove and wrangled. Tennyson. 

2. To engage in discussion and disputation; 
to argue; to debate; hence, formerly in some 
universities, to dispute publicly ; to defend 
or oppose a thesis by argument. ' Sweat and 
wrangle at the bar. ’ B. Jonson. 

He did not know what it wa.s to wrangle on indif- 
ferent points. yiddison. 

Wrangle (rang'gl),v.f. To involve in conten- 
I tion, quarrel, or dispute. [Rare,] 

' Wrangle (rang'gl), n. An angry dispute; a 
j noisy quarrel.— Syn. Dispute, brawl, bieker- 
ing, jangle, contest, altercation, contro- 
versy. 

Wra^ler (rang'gldr), n. 1. One who wran- 
gles or disputes ; a debater ; especially, an 
angry or noisy disputant. 

I bum to set th' imprison’d wranglers free, 

And give them voice and utterance once again. 

Cowper 

Be free in every answer, rather like well-bred gen- 
tlemen in polite conversation, than like noisy and 
contentious wranglers IVatts. 

2.t An opponent; an adversary. 

Tell him he hath made a match with such a sorangler 
Th.at all the courts of France will be disturbed 
With chaces. Shak. 

8. In Cambridge University, the name given 
to those who have attained a place in the 
first or highest class in the public examina- 
tion for honours in pure and mixed mathe- 
matics, an examination commonlv called 
the mathematical tripos, those who have 
attained the second class or rank of honours 
being designated senior optimes, and those 
of the third class junior optimes. ’The 
student taking absolutely the first place 
in the mathematical tripos is called the 
senior wrangler, those following next in the 
same division being respectively termed 
second, third, fourth, Ac., wranglers. Only 
those who come up to a certain standard are 
admitted to compete for a position in the 
three classes. The name is derived from the 
public disputations in which candidates for 


degrees were in former times required to 
exhibit their powera 

Wranglership (ran|fgl6r-ship), n. In Cam- 
bridge University, the honour conferred on 
those whose names are inscribed in the list 
of wranglers. 

Wranglesome (rang^^-sum), a. Conten- 
tious; quarrelsome. [Provincial English.] 
Wrangling (rang'gllng), n. The act of dis- 
puting angrily; altercation. 

Amongst unthinking men, who examine not scrupu- 
lously ideas, but confound them with words, there 
must be endless dispute and wrangling. Locke. 

Wrap (rap), v.e. pret. A pp. wrap^d; ppr. 
wrapping. [O.E. wrapve, also wlapm, the 
former being no doubt tne older and formed 
by metathesis from warp, in old sense of to 
throw or cast, hence to throw clothes or 
the like round, over, or together.] 1. To 
wind or fold together; to arrange so as to 
cover something: generally with about, 
round, or the like. Jn. xx. 7. 

This said, he took his mantle's foremost part. 

He gan the same together fold and svrap. 

hairfax. 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
I About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Bryant. 

2. To envelop; to muffle; to cover by wind- 
ing something round: often with wp; as, to 
wrap up a child in its blanket; wrap the 
body well with flannel in winter. 

I, 7vrapt in mist 

Of midnight vapour, glide obscure. Milton. 

3. To conceal by involving or enveloping; 
to hide in a mass of different character; 
to cover up or involve generalbj'. ‘The evil 
which is here ivrapped up.’ Shak. ‘Wise 
poets that wrap truth in tales.’ Carew. 

Things reflected on in gross and transiently, are 
thought to be ivrapped in impenetrable oliscurity. 

Locke. 

— To he iprapiped up in, (a) to be bound up 
with or in; to be comprised or involved in; 
to be entirely associated with or dependent 
on. 

Leontlne’s young wife, in whom all his happiness 
was wrapped up, died. Addison. 

(6) To be engrossed in or with; to be entirely 
devoted to ; as, she is wrapped up in her 
son ; he is wrapped up in his studies, (c) To 
be cornjirised or involved in. as an effect or 
eonseijuence; as. the prosperity of the king- 
dom is urrajiped up in that of its agricul- 
ture. 

Wrap (rap), n. An ai’ticle of dress intended 
to be wrapped round a person, as on a iour- 
ney; a wrapper. In the plural, applied col- 
lectively to all coverings, in addition to the 
usual clothing, used as a defence against 
the weather, as cloaks, shawls, scarfs, rail- 
way-rugs, and the like. 

Wrap (rap), v.t. I A misspelling for rap. ] 
To snatch up; to transport; to put in an 
ecstasy. 

11 tapped ill amaze the matrons wildly stare. 

Dryden. 

Wrappage (rap'aj), n. 1. The act of wrap- 
ping.— 2. That which wraps; envelope; cov- 
ering. ‘ What thousand-fold wi'appages and 
cloaks of darkness.’ Carlyle. 

Wrapper (rap'6r), n. l One who wraps,— 
2. That in which anything is wrapped or in- 
closed; an outer covering — 3. A loose upper 
garment: applied sometimes to a lady’s 
dressing-gown or the like, and sometimes 
to a loose overcoat. 

Nitella . was always in a ivrapper, night-cap, 
and slippers, when she was not decorated for imme- 
diate snow. yohnson. 

A god-created man, all but abnegating the char- 
acter of man : forced to exist automatised, mummy- 
wise (scarcely In rare moments audible or visible 
from amid his ivrappers and cerements) as Gentle- 
man or Gigmaii. Carlyle. 

Wrapping (rap'ing), a. Used or designed 
for wrapping or covering; as, wrapping 
paper. 

wrapping (rapping), n. That in which any- 
thing Is wrapped; a wrapper. 

WraP'rasoal (rap’ras-kal), n. A colloquial 
term for a coarse upper coat. 

His dress was also that of a horse-dealer— a close- 
buttoned jockey-coat, or wrap-rascal, as it was then 
termed, with huge metal buttons, &c. Sir tV. Scott. 

The cosy ivrap-rascal, self-indulgence, how easy 
it is I Thackeray. 

Wrasse (ras), n. [W. y wrack, the wrasse.] 
The English name of various species of fish 
inhabiting the rockv parts of the coast, and 
belonging to the family Labridie (genus 
Labrus, Linn.}. They are prlckly-splned, 
hard-boned fishes, with oblong soaly bodies 
and a single dorsal fin ; their lips are large, 
double, and fleshy, hence the generic name 
Labrus (L. lahrum, a Up); and their teeth 
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•trong, conical, and sharp. Many of the spe- 
cies present vivid colours, pailioularly in 
aiirlng, just before the spawning season. 



Ballan Wrasse {Labrus tinea). 


Se veral species are natives of the British seas, 
as the ballan wrasse, or old wife (L.tinoa or 
tnaculatus), which attains a length of about 
18 inches; the green - streaked wrasse (L. 
Uixeatus ) ; the cook wrasse, or blue striped 
wi-usse {L. variegattis), &c. 

Wrath (rath or rath), n. [ A. Sax. wreeththo, 
wrath, from wrdth, wrathful, wroth; Icel. 
reithi, wrath, anger, from reithr, wrathful, 
an^y, from ritha, for vrltha, to writhe or 
twist, hence, lit. a-wry(Vigfvs8on)\ Sw. and 
Dan. vrede, wrath. The word is therefore 
akin to writhe and wreath.] l. Violent an- 
ger; vehement exasperation; indignation; 
as, the vrrath of Achilles. 

In wrath remember mercy. Hah. ili. a. 

By penitence the Eternal’s wrath's appeased. 

Shak. 

2. Bage; extreme passion; impetuosity: of 
things. 'The wrath of noble Hotspur’s 
sword. ’ Shak. ‘ They are in the very wrath 
of love.’ Shak.—i. The effects of anger; the 
^st punishment of an offence or crime. 
Rom. xiii. 4.— Wrath. See under An- 
ger. —Syn. Fury, rage, ire, vengeance, in- 
dignation, resentment, passion. 

Wratht (rftth), a. Wroth; angry; wrathful. 

Oberon is passinj; fell and wrath. Shak. 

Wrath, t Wrathent (rath, rftth'en), v.t To 
cause wrath or anger in ; to make angry. 
Chaucer. 

Wrathful (rftth'ful or rkth'ful), a. 1. Full of 
wrath; very angry; greatly incensed. ‘God's 
tcratVui agent.’ Shak.— 2. Springing from 
wrath or expressing it; raging; furious; im- 
petuous ; as, wrathful passions; a 'lorathful 
countenance. 

How now, lords I your wrathful weapons drawn 
Here in our presence 1 Shak. 

Syn. Furious, raging, incensed, indignant, 
blazing, passionate. 

Wrathfully (rftth'fpl-li or rftth'ful-li), adv. 
In a wrathful manner; with anger; angrily. 

Kill him boldly, but not wrath'ully. Shak. 

WrathfolneSB (rRth'fpl-nes or rktlf ful-nes), 
n. 'The quality or state of being wrathful; 
vehement anger. 

Wrathily (r^tli'i-li or rkth'i-li), adv. With 
CTeat anger. [Colloq. ] 

wrathless (rath'les or rath'les), a. Free 
from anger. Waller. 

Wrathy (r^tli'i or rath'i), a. Very angry. 
Ycolloq.J 

wtawe, t Wraw, + a. [Perhaps from A. Sax. 
wrdth, wroth. ] Angry; peevish. Chaucer. 

Wrawlt (rftl), v.i. [Same word as Dan. 
vracUe, to bawl, to roar, vrdle, to cry, to 
weep, to moan.] To cry as a cat ; to waul; 
to whine ; to moan. ‘ Cats, that wrawliiig 
still did cry.’ Spenser. 

WrawneSB,! n. Peevishness; frowardness. 
Chaucer. 

Wrayt (ra), v.t [This is the -wrai/ of be- 
wray (which see).] To betray; to discover. 
Chaucer. ‘The work wrayes the man.' 
Mir. for Mags. 

Wrea^ (rSkJ, v.t. [A. Sax. wreoan, to pun- 
ish, to revenge, also to banish, to drive 
away, this being the original meaning; D. 
wrsken, to avenge, to revenge; Icel. reka, to 
drive, to compel, to repel; G. rachen, to 
revenge; Goth, orikan, to persecute; same 
root as L. urgeo, E. to urge, seen probably 
also in E. work. Wretch, wreck, are closely 
akin,] 1. To execute; to inflict; to hurl or 
drive; as, to wreak vengeance on an enemy. 

On me let death wrtak all his rage. Milton. 

To revenge ; to avenge. 

To se«d down Justice for to wreak our wrongs. 

Shak. 

Come wreak his loss, w!»om l>ootless ye complain. 

Fa iff ax. 

Kill the foul thief, and wreak me for my son. 

Tennyson. 

Wreakt (rsk), n. [A. Sax, wraeu, wrcec, re- 
venge, punishment. See the verb.] Re- 


venge; vengeance; furious passion; resent- 
ment. 

Then if thou hast 

A heart of wreak in thee, thou wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs. Shak. 

Wreak, t v-i- [See Reck.] To reck; to care. 
Spenser. 

Wreakfol (rSkTul), a. Revengeful ; angry. 

‘ Working wreal^ul vengeance on thy foes.’ 
Shak. 

WreakleBBt (rSkles), a. Reckless. 

Wreath (rfitn), n. [A. Sax. wreeth, from 
ufrithan, to twist. See Wrethb,] 1. Some- 
thing twisted or curled. 

Clouds began 

To darken all the hill, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths. Milton. 

A wreath of airy dancers hand-in-hand 
Swung round the lighted lantern of the hall. 

Tennyson. 

Hence— 2. A garland; a chaplet; an orna- 
mental twisted bandage to be worn on the 
head. ' Wreaths of victory.' Shak. 

Round the sufferer’s temples bind 
IVreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shower. 
And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind. 

IVordsworth. 

3. In her. the roll or chaplet above the hel- 
met and on which the 
crest is usually borne, 
as shown in the upper 
figure. It is supposed 
to be composed of two 
bands of silk interwoven 
or twisted together, the 
one tinctured of the 
principal metal, the 
other of the principal 
colour in the arms. If 
there is no metal, It 
must be of the two prin- 
cipal colours. Wreaths 
may also be shown in a 
circular form, as in the 
lower figure, which is a Wreath, 

circular wreath argent 
and sable, with four hawks’ bells attached. 
Called also a Torse. 

Wreath t (rem), v.t. and i. Same as 
Wreathe. 

Wreathe (revH), v.t pret. & pp. wreathed; 
rarer form of pp., wreathen. [From the 
noun wreath.] 1. To form into a wreath; 
to make or fashion by twining, twisting, 
or winding the parts of together. ‘The 
garland for Eve.’ Milton,— 2. To 

entwine; to intertwine; to wind or twine 
together; to convolve. ‘Two chains of 
pure gold ... of wreathen work ’ Ex. 
xxviii. 14. ‘Each urreathed in the other’s 
arms ’ Shak. ‘ Pride and ingratitude indi- 
vislbly wreathed together.' South. — 8. To 
surround with a wreath or with anything 
twisted or twined ; to infold ; to twist, 
twine, or fold round. ‘Dusk faces with 
white silken turbans wreathed.’ Milton. 
‘And with thy winding ivy wreathes her 
lance.’ Dryden.—A. To surroimd, as a 
wreath or garland does; to twist Itself 
round ; to form or become a wreath about ; 
to encircle. 

In the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl 
Fell adders hiss. Prior. 

6. t To writhe. 

Impatient of the wound 

He rolls and wreathes his shining body round. Gay. 

— Wreathed column, in arch, a column 
twisted in the form of a screw. 

Wreathe (reiH), v.i. I’o be interwoven or 
entwined. ‘A bower of wreathing trees.' 
Dryden. 

Wreathen (rfirn'n), pp. W reathed ; twisted ; 
intertwined or intertwining. 

We have in Scripture express mention de tortis 
crinibus of wreathen hair, that is, for the nonce 
forced to curl. Latimer. 

Then he found a door, 

And darkling felt the sculptured ornament 
That wreathen round it made it seem his own. 

Tennyson, 

WreathlesB (r^thles), a. Destitute of a 
wreath. 

Wrea^- shell (rSth'shel), n. In conch. 
same as Screw-shell. 

Wreathy (reth'i), a. 1. Covered with a 
wreath or wreaths ; wreathed. ‘ Shake 
their wreathy spear. ’ Dryden.— 2. Twisted; 
curled; spiral. Sir T. Browne. 

Wreche,t n. [Softened from A. Sax. wrote, 
banishment, punishment, mise^, from 
u>r«oan, to punish. See Wreak.] Revenge. 
Chaucer. 

Wreek (r®l5)» [Formerly wrak, wrack, 
which is the same word as A. Sax. torasc, 
exile, punishment, hut the special meaning 
of shipwreck has l^en attached to it through 




foreign Influence ; comp. D. wrak, a wreck, 
and as adjective unsound, rotten, Dan. 
vrag, 0. Dan. vrak, wreck, Icel rek for 
vrek, Sw. wrak, what is drifted ashore— all 
from verbs meaning to drive or drift; A 
Sax. wrecan, to drive, to drive into banish- 
ment, to punish, to wreak, Icel. reka, orlgl* 
nally vreka, to drive, to compel, impers. to 
be drifted or tossed. Wrack, what is drifted 
ashore, sea-weed cast up, is the same word, 
and shows the literal meaning. (SeeWBAOK, 
Wreak.) The literal meaning of a ship 
being wrecked is therefore similar to that 
exOTessed by the phrase to cast away a ship. ] 

1. Ihe destruction of a vessel by being driven 
ashore, dashed against rocks, foundered by 
stress of weather, or the like; shipwreck. 

Go, go, begone, to gave your ship from wreck, 
Which cannot perish, having thee on board. Shak, 

2. The ruins of a ship stranded; a vessel 
dashed against rocks or land, and broken or 
otherwise destroyed or totally crippled or 
injured by violence and fracture ; any ship 
or goods driven ashore or found deserted at 
sea in an unmanageable condition; specifi- 
cally, in law, goods, <&c., which, after a 
shipwreck, have been thrown ashore by the 
sea, as distin^shed from Jlotsam, jetsam, 
BSia ligan. (See these terms.) Goods cast 
on shore after shipwreck belong to the 
crown, or, in some cases, to the lord of the 
manor, if not claimed vdthin a year and a 
day. Hence— 8. Destruction or ruin ^ner- 
ally; dissolution, especially by violence. 

‘ His country's wreck. Shak. ‘ The wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds.' Addi- 
son.— 4. The remains of anything destroyed, 
ruined, or fatally injured; as, he is reduced 
to a mere wreck; he is but the wreck of his 
former eo\f.— Receiver of wreck, In Britain, 
an ofiicer appointed by the board of trade 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 
His duties are to render assistance in cases 
of wreck or casualty, including the preser- 
vation of life or property, to make inquiries 
into wrecks and casualties at sea, to take 
charge of wrecked property and restore it 
to the owners, to settle salvage claims, to 
protect the customs revenue and the revenue 
arising from droits of admiralty. 

Wreck (rek), v.t. [See the noun.) 1. To 
destroy or cast away, as a vessel, by \dolence, 
collision, or the like ; to drive against the 
shore or dash against rocks and break or 
destroy.— 2. To cause to suffer shipwreck: 
said of a person; as, a wrecked sailor. ‘ A 
pilot’s thumb, wreck'd as he was coming 
home.' Shak.—S. 'I’o ruin or destroy gen- 
erally, physically or moralljr. 

Weak and envy’d, if they should conspire. 

They wreck themselves, and he hath nis desire. 

Daniel. 

Wreck (rek), v.i. To suffer wreck or ruin. 

‘ Rocks whereon greatest men have uftenest 
vrreck’d.’ Milton. 

Wreck (rek), n. In mining, a kind of frame 
or table; a rack. See Rack. 

Wreckt (rek), n. [A form of wreak.] Re- 
venge; vengeance. Spenser. 

Wreckt (rek), r.«. To wreak. Milton. 

Wreckage (rek'aj), n. i. Tlie act of wreck- 
ing or state of being wrecked. 

IVrecka^e and dissolution are the appointed issue. 

Carlyle. 

2. Material resulting from a wreck; remains 
of a wrecked ship or cargo; material cast up 
by the sea from a wrecked vessel. 

Wrecker (rek'6r), n. 1. One who wrecks In 
any sense.— ‘2. One who plunders the wrecks 
of ships; one who. by delusive lights or 
signals, causes ships to be cast ashore, that 
he may obtain plunder from the wreck.— 

3. One whose occupation is to remove the 
cargo from a wrecked vessel, or to assist In 
recovering it when washed out, for the 
benefit of the owners and underwriters; a 
vessel employed in this occupation. 

WreCk-ftee (rek'frg), a. Exempted from the 
forfeiture of shipwrecked goods and vessels, 
as the Cinque-ports. This privilege was 
g^nted to these ports by a charter of 

Wreckfol (rekful), a. Causing wreck; pro- 
ducing or involving destruction or ruin. 

* WreckfuX Vfind.’ Spenser. 

Wrehk-XUaBter (rekmas-Wr), n. A person 
appointed by law to take charge of goods, 
<Smx, cast ashore after a shipwreck. 

Wran (ren), n. [A. Sax. wrenna, wromna, 
a wren ; Sc. wra/n, Icel. rindUl for vrindiU; 
allied perhaps to A. Sax. wratna, lascivious, 
though the reason of the name is not very 
obvious.] A general name given to tenul- 
rostral birds of a sub -family of Inseisores, 
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closely allied to the warblers, distinguished 
by their small else, slender beak, short, 
rounded wings, mottled plumage, and the 
habit of holding the tail erect. They are 
all insectivorous. The common wren (Tro- 
glodytes vulgaris) is, with the exception 
of the golden -crowned or golden -crested 
wren, the smallest bird in Europe, aver- 
aging about 4 inches in length. It is a 
well-known favourite little bird, of very 
brisk and lively habits, with a compara- 
tively strong and agreeable song. Dur- 
ing winter it approaches near the dwell- 
ings of man, taking shelter in the roofs of 
honses, bams, and in hay-stacks. In spring 
it betakes itself to the woods, where it 
builds its nest. The American house-wren 
(T. domesticufi) is also a very familiar bird, 
and a general favourite in America. The 
name wren has also been given to certain 
dentirostral birds of the warbler family, 
such as the golden-crested wren {Regulutt 
cristatus), so called from its orange crown 
or crest. This bird has its haunt in tall 
trees, suspending its neat and elegant nest, 
in which it lays nine or ten eggs, from a 
branch, being the only example of a nest 
thus supported in Britain. The names yel- 
lore and willow wren are given to the wil- 
low-warbler. 

The poor wren. 

The most diniiniitive of birds, will hght. 

Her young- ones in her nest, against the owl. Shak. 

Wrench (rensh),n. [Evidently the same word 
as O. E. wrenche, A.Sax.wrence, deceit, 
a trick, fraud, these meanings being no doubt 
figurative; allied toG. rank, intrigue, an ar- 
tifice, and provincially crookedness, and to 
renken in verrenken, to sprain, to wrench ; 
O.D. wronck, contortion; akin to wring, 
wrong, wrinkle.] l.t A deceit; a fraud; a 
strat^em. 

His wily rvrenches thou ne mayst not flee. Chaucer. 

2. A violent twist, or a pull with twisting. 

If one straine make tliem not confc.sse, let them be 
stretched but one wrench higher, and they cannot 
be silent. Up. Hall. 

8. A sprain ; an injury by twisting, as in a 
Joint. Locke. —A. An instrument consisting 
essentially of a bar of metal having jaws 
adapted to catch upon the head of a bolt or 



U'renches. 

1, Screw-wrench. 2. Tap-wrench. 

3, Angle-wrench. 4, Tube-wrench. 

5. Monkey-wrench for hexagonal and square nuts. 

a nut to turn it; a screw-key. Some wTenohes 
have a variety of jaws to suit different sizes 
and shapes of nuts and bolts, and others, 
as the monkey-wrench, have an adjustable 
inner jaw. --5.+ Means of compulsion. 

He resolved to make his profit of this business . . . 
of Naples as a wrench and mean fd^qaeace. BacoJi. 

Wrench (rensh), v.t 1. To pull with a twist; 
to wrest, twist, or force by violence. ‘ Wrench 
his sword from him.’ Shak. 

A sapling pine he wrenched from out the ground. 

Dryden. 

2. To affect with extreme pain or anguish; 
to rack. 

Through the space 

Of twelve etJsuing days his frame was wrenched. 
Till nature rested from her work in death. 

IVordsworth. 

8. To strain; to sprain; to distort. 

You wrenched your foot against a stone. Swijt. 
4 . Fig. to pervert; to wrest. 

Sir John, Sir John, 1 am well acquainted with your 
manner of wrenching the true cause the false way. 

^ ^ ^kak. 

Wrench-hammer (ren8h'ham-m6r). n. A 
wrench with the end shaped so as to admit 
of being used as a hammer. Goodrich. 
Wrenn^-day (ren'ing-da). n. A name 
given in the north of England to St, Ste- 
phen's day, from the custom of stoning a 
wren to death in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of that saint. 

Wreat (rest), v. t. [A. Sax, wrceetan, to writhe, 
to twist; Icel, reUta, forvreUta, Dan, vrinte, 
to wrest, to twist. Akin to writhe, wreathe, 
wrist; wrestle is a derivative.) 1. To twist; 
to wrench; to apply a violent twisting force 
to, so as to move from a fixed position. 

Our country’s cause 

That drew our swards, now wrests them from our 
hands. Addison. 


Hence— 2. To extort, bring out, as by a 
twisting, painful force; to obtain, as by tor- 
ture. 

But fate has wrested the confession from me. 

Addison. 

8. To subject to an improper strain; to apply 
unjustifiably to a different use; to turn from 
truth or twist from the natural meaning by 
violence; to pervert; to distort. 

IVrest once the law to your authority. 

To do a great right do a little wrong. Shak. 
Which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other scriptures, to their own 
destruction. 2 Pet. ili. 16. 

Wrest (re8t),n. 1. The act of orie who wrests 
or wrenches; a twist,— 2. Distortion; perver- 
sion. Hooker.— Z. An instrument of the 
wrench, screw-key, or spanner kind; speci- 
fically, a key to tune stringed musical in- 
struments with, as the harp. 

The minstrel . . . wore round his neck a silver 
chain, by which hung the wrest or key with which he 
tuned his harp. Sir IV. Scott. 

4. The partition in an overshot wheel, which 
determines the form of the buckets. 
Wrester (rest'^r), n. One who wrests or per- 
verts. 

Wrestle (res'l), v.i. pret. & pp. wrestled; ppr. 
wrestling. [A freq. of wrest, A. Sax. wreest- 
lian, D. wrastelen, worstelen, to wrestle.) 

1. To contend by grappling, and trying to 
throw down; to strive with arms extended, 
os two men, who seize each other by the 
arms, each endeavouring to throw the other 
by tripping up his heels and twitching him 
off his balance. 

You have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. Shak. 

2. To struggle; to strive; to contend. ‘Great 
affections wrestling in thy bosom.’ Shak. 

We wrestle not against flesh and blood. Eph. vi. 12. 

3. To strive earnestly by means of suppli- 
cation; to make earnest supplication. 

Wrestle (res'l), v.t. To contend with in 
wrestling. 

Wrestle (res'l), n. A bout at wrestling ; a 
wrestling match. 

Corineus . . . whom, in a wrestle, the giant catch- 
ing aloft, with a terrible hug broke three of his ribs. 

Milton. 

Wrestler (resist), n. One who wrestles, oi’ 
one who is skilful in wrestling. 

Great Julius on the nunintains bred, 
i A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 

’ He that the world subdued had been 

But the best wrestler on the green. U'aller 

Wretch (rech), w. (A. Sax. wrcecca, onewln) 
is driven out, an outcast, an exile, from i 
’ivrecan, to banish, to punish, to wreak. See | 
Wreak, Wreck.) l, A miserable person; ; 
one sunk in the deepest distress; one who is 
supremely unhappy; as, a forlorn wretch. 
‘The urretch that lies in woe.’ Shak. 

Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, . 

JVretch even then, life’s journey just begun? I 
Cowper. 

2. A worthless mortal; a sorry creature; a 
mean, base, or vile person. 

Base-minded wretches, are your thoughts so deeply 
Vieniired ... as for respect of gain ... to let so 
much time pass? Sir P. Sidney. 

Fie on thee wretch! 'tis pity that thou livc.st 
To walk where any honest men resort. Shak. 
Title of honour, worth, and virtue’s right. 

Should not be given to a wretch sn vile. Daniel. 

3. Often used by way of slight or ironical 
pity or contempt, like thing or creature. 

Poor wretch was never frighted so. Drayton. 

4. It was often used formerly to express 
tenderness. 

Excellent wretch / Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee. 

.She reckons that she hath above one hundred and 
fifty pounds’ worth of jewels of one kind or other; 
and I am glad of it, for it is fit tlie wretch should have 
something to content herself with. Pepys. 

Wretchcock,! WretllCOCkt(rech'kok, reth'- 
kok), n. A stunted or abortive cock; hence, 
a stunted or imperfect creature. 

The famous imp yet grew a wretchcock, and tho’ 
for seven rears earned at his mother’s back, . . . yet 
looks as if he never saw his quinquennium. 

B. yonson. 

In every large breed of domestic fowls, there is 
usually a miserable little .stunted creature . . , This 
unfortunate abortive the good wives . , . call awreth- 
cock. Gifford. 

WretOked (rech'ed), a. [From wretch; a 
word similar in formation to wicked; and 
as in O.E. we have wikke, wicked, so we 
have wreche, wrecche, wretched.) 1. Miser, 
able or unhappy; sunk into deep affliction or 
distress, as from want, anxiety, or grief. 

I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine. Shak. 

The wretched hare no friends. Dryden. 

Prom ignorance our comfort flows, 
aiily 2 - ■ • 


The only wretched are the wise. Prior. 


2. Characterized or accompanied by misery 
or ui^appiness; calamitous; very affliotina; 
as, the wretched condition of slaves in Al- 
ters. ‘Unhappy, wretched, hateful day.' 
Shak.—^. Worthless; paltry; very poor or 
mean; as, a wretched poem; a wretched 
cabin, 

Affected noise is the most wretched thing 
That to contempt can empty scribblers bring. 

Roscommon. 

4. Despicable; hatefully vile and contemp- 
tible. ‘ TTrcfc/ted ungratefulness.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Wretcnedly (rech'ed-li), adv. In a wretched 
manner; as, (a) miserably; unhappily. 

Nor yet by kindly death she perished. 

But wretchedly before her fatal day. Surrey. 

(b) Meanly; poorly; contemptibly; despic- 
ably. 

How ^orly and wretchedly must that man sneak 
who finds himself guilty and baffled too. South. 
Through hopes of contradiction oft she’ll siw, 
Methii^s I look so wretchedly to-day. Young. 

WretohedneBB (rech'ed-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being wretched; as, (a) extreme 
misery or unhappiness, either from want or 
sorrow; as, the wretchedness of poverty. 

Are ye all gone 

And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye? 

Shak. 

We have, with the feeling, lost the very memory of 
such wretchedness as our forefathers endured by 
those wars, of all others the nio.st cruel. Raleigh. 

The prodigal brougljt nothing to his father but his 
rags and wretchedness. Dwight. 

(b) Meanness; despicableiiess; as, the wretch- 
edness of a performance. 

Wretckfult (rech'fql), a. Wretched. Wick- 
life. 

WretcklOBB t (rech'les), a. [A corruption of 
retchless or rechless. In the sixteenth century 
there was a ^eat disposition to prefix w to 
certain words beginning with an h or an r. 
This seems to have been due to association, 
as there existed a large group of familial* 
words beginning with wh, wr, as when, what, 
wheel, whale, who, wrath, wrist, wretch, 
wrong, <fec., and then contagion seems to 
have spread to words beginning with simple 
h or r. Thus we find in Spenser whot for 
hot, and in Raleigh wrediness iov readiness, 
(fee.) Reckless. ‘ A terefcAIcsif, careless, in- 
devout spirit.’ Jer. Taylor. 
WretChlessnesB t ( rech'les-nes ), n . Reck- 
lessness; carelessness. 

The Devil doth thrust them either into desperation 
or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation. Thirty-nine Articles. 

Wreye,t v.t. See Wraie. Chaucer. 

Wrle,t v.t. [A. Sax. wrigan.] To array; to 
cover; to cloak. 

Wrlg,ti’.t. and t. [See Wriggle.) To wriggle; 
to rub to and fro. 

The bore his tail wrygges against the hye bench. 

Skelton. 

I Worms ... do ivrigge and wrest their parts dl- 
' vorced by knife. Dr. H. More. 

■ Wriggle (rigl), v. i. pret. & pp wriggled; 

ppr. wriggling. [Freq. from wrig, wrigge, 

I older form un^ikke, to wriggle; so 1). wriggel- 
en, to wriggle, a freq. from wrikken, to move 
or shake; L.G. wricken, wrickeln, to move 
to and fro; Dan. vrikke, to wriggle. The word 
probably appears nasalized in wring.] 1. To 
move the body to and fro with snort mo- 
tions like a worm or an eel ; to move with 
writhing, contortions, or twistings of the 
body; to squirm. 

Restless he tos.sed, and tumbled to and fro. 

And rolled and wriggled farther off from woe. 

Dryden. 

Both he and his successors would often wriggle in 
their seats as long as the cushion lasted. Swift. 

Hence --2. Fig. to proceed in a mean, grovel- 
ling, despicable manner; to gain one’s end 
by paltry shifts or schemes ; to make way 
by contemptible artifice or contrivance; as, 
to vniggle out of a difficulty or scrape. 

And now does he wriggle Into acquaintance with 
all the brave gallants about the town. B, yonson. 

Wriggle (rigO), v. t To put into a wriggling 
mr^on ; to i ‘ ' ’ 

Ing. 


• Introduce by writhing or twlit- 


PVriggling his body to recover 
His seat, and cast his right leg over. Hudibrok. 

A slim, thin-gutted fox made a hard shift to wHg. 
gle his body into a hen-roost. Sir R. H Estrange. 

Wriggle t (rig'l), a. Pliant: flexible. ‘They 
. . . wagg their wriggle tails. ’ Spenser. 

Wriggle (rig'l). n. The motion of one who 
wriggles; a quick twisting motion or con- 
tortion like tnat of a worm or an eel. 

They have always a peculiar spring in their arms, 
a wriggle In their bodies, and a trip in their gait. 

Steele. 

Wriggler (rigger), n. l. One who wriggles. 
2. One who works himself forward or seek* 
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to attain his ends by unremitted employ- 
ment of base means. 

For Providence . . . 

In spite of all the -wrigglers into place, 

Still keeps a seat or two for worth and jfrace. 

Cowptt't 

Wright (rit), n. [A. Sax, wyrhta, a worker, 
a maker, from wyrht, a work, from wyrcan, 
to work. See Work.] One whose occupa- 
tion is some kind of mechanical business; 
an artificer; a workman: especially in Scot- 
land, and some parts of England, a worker 
in wood; a carpenter. This word is now 
chiefly used in compounds, as in shlptt^rj^/Af, 
wheelwrt^Af, and, in a somewhat figurative 
sense, i^\a.ywright. ‘ Wrights usefull and skll- 
f ull. ’ Chaucer. 

Wr^htla (rlt'i-a), n. [After Willi am Wright, 
M.V., a Scotch physician and botanist resi- 
dent in Jamaica.] A genus of plaiits, nat, 
order Apocynacero. The species are chiefly 
natives of the East and West Indies; they 
are erect shrubs or small trees, with oppo- 
site leaves and corymbs of mostly white 



flowers. W. antidytienterica furnishes con- 
essi'bark, a valuable astringent and febri- 
fuge. 'i'he wood is used by the turner and 
cabinet-maker. If', coccinea yields a very 
light and firm wood, used by turners. W. 
toiuentom yields when wounded a yellow 
juice, which, when mixed with water, dyes 
clothes, dipped into it, of a yellow colour. 
W. tinctoria yields an excellent dye, which 
is used as a substitute for indigo. 

Wring (ring), v. t pret. & pp. wrung {wringed 
is an obsolete and rare form; wrung is the 
original preterite, but is now only provin- 
cial); ppr. wringing. [A. Sax. ivringan, to 
wring, to strain, to press; pret. wrung, pp. 
wrungen; L. G. and D. urringen, Dan. vranige, 
also vringle, Sw. vrdnga, G. ringen, to wring, 
to twist, &c., all no doubt nasalized forms 
of stem seen in wriggle, and In A. Sax. wrig- 
ian, to bend (whence wry), and akin to 
wrong.] 1. To twist and squeeze or com- 
press; to turn and strain with violence ; as, 
to wring clothes in washing. ‘He lorings 
her nose.’ Shak. 

The silly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and ivriuei his liapless hands 
While all is shared and all is borne away Shak. 

2. To pain, as by twisting, squeezing, or 
racking; to torture; to torment; to dis- 
tress. ‘ Let me wiping your heart.’ Shak. 

‘ Much grieved and wrung by an uneasy and 
strait fortune.’ Clarendoii. 

The king began to find where his shoe did wring- 
him. Bacon. 

Didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wring my soul, thou couldst not talk thus 
coldly. Addison. 

S. To wrest from the true meaning or pur- 
pose; to distort; to pervert. 

How dare these men ihui, wring the Scriptures? 

Wkitgift. 

4 . To extract or obtain by twisting, press- 
ing, or squeezing; to squeeze or press out; 
as, to wring water from a wet garment; 
hence, to draw forth or bring out with vio- 
lence, or against resistance or repugnance; 
to force from; to extort. 

He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By Uboursotne petition. Shak. 

I had rather coin my heart 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to -wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash. 


Thirty spies . . . compelled the bride 

To wring from me, and tell to them my secret. 

Af tit Oft. 

6. To subject to extortiop; to persecute for 
the purpose of enforcing compliance. 

These merchant adventurers have been often 
wronged and wringed to the quick. Hayioard. 

6. To bend or strain out of its position; as, to 
wring a mast. —To wring off, to force off or 
separate by wringing. 

Tlie priest shall . . . wring oJThis head. I.ev. 1. 15. 

—To wring out, (a) to force out; to squeeze 
out by twisting. 

He . . . thrust the fleece together and wringed 
the dew out of the fleece. J«dg. vi. 38. 

(ft) To free from a liquor by wringing ; as, 
to wrinfj out clothes. ‘ A compress wrung 
out.' Wiseman. 

Wring (ring), v.i. To writhe; to twist, as 
with anguish 

Tis all men’s office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 

Shak. 

Wrlngt (ring), n. Action expressive of an- 
guish; writhing. ‘The sighs, and tears, and 
wrings of a disconsolate mourner.' Bp. 
Hall. 

Wring-holt (ring'bolt). n. A bolt used by 
shipwrights to bend and secure the planks 
against the timbers till they are fastened 
by bolts, spikes, and treenails. 

Wringer (ring'6r), n. 1. One who wrings. 

‘ His washer and his wringer.' Shak. Spe- 
cifically— 2. An apparatus for forcing water 
out of anything, particularly for wringing, 
pressing, or straining water from clothes 
after they have been washed. The effective 
part of such a machine generally consists of 
a pair of adjustable rollers between which 
the wet fabrics are passed. —3. An extor- 
tioner. 

Wringll^[-wet (ringing- wet), a. So wet as 
to require wringing, or that water may be 
wrung out. ‘ A poor fisherman . . . with 
his cloaths wringing-wet.' Hooker. 

Wring-Staff (ring'staf), n. A strong bar of 
wood used in applying wring-bolts for the 
purpose of setting-to the planks. Called 
also Wrain-staff. 

Wr^e (ring'kl), n. [A. Sax. wrincle, a 
wrinkle, whence wrinclian, to wrinkle: O.D. 
wrinckle, a wrinkle, ivrinckelen, to wrinkle; 
Dan. rynkc, Sw. n/nA:a, a wrinkle, to wrinkle; 
closely akin to wring, wrench, <&c. ; A. Sax. 
wrincle is perhaps for wrench, and a dim. 
from wrenc in its original sense of wrench. 
See Wrench ] A small ridge or prominence 
or a furrow, formed by the shrinking or con- 
traction of any smooth substance; a corru- 
gation; a crease; a fold; as, writikles in the 
face or skin. ‘ Not the least wrinkle to de- 
form the sky.’ Dryden. 

^Vitll mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 

Shak 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow; 

Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Byron . 

A million wrinkles carved his skin. Tennyson. 

Wrinkle (ring'kl), n. [Dim. from A. Sax. 
urrenc, uwence, a trick. See WRENCH, as 
also the above noun.] A short pithy piece of 
information or advice ; a valuable hint; a 
bit of useful instruction as to a course to be 
pursued; a new or good idea; a notion; a 
device, [Colloq.] 

‘ They say mocking is catching, — ‘I never heard 
that before.’ — ‘Why then. Miss, you have one 
wrinkle more than ever you had before.’ Swift. 

Wrinkle (ring'kl), v.t. pret. <fe pp. wrinkled; 
ppr. wrinkling. [See the noun.] To con- 
tract into furrows and prominences; to cor- 
rugate; to furrow; to crease; to make 
rough or uneven; as, to wrinkle the skin; to 
wrinkle the brow. ‘ Hollow eye and wrinkled 
brow.’ Shak. ' Wrinkled cave.' Milton. 


A keen 

North wind that blowing dry, 

IVrinkled the face of deluge, as decay’d, Milton. 

Wrinkle (ring'kl).v.i. To become contracted 
into wrinkles; to shrink into furrows and 
ridges. 

Wr&kly (ring'kli), a. Somewhat wrinkled; 
having a tendency to be wrinkled; puckered; 
creasy. ‘Dry wrinkly indications of crying.’ 
George Eliot. 

Wrist (rist), n. [O.B. wriste, wirste, hand- 
wriste, A. Sax. wrist, handwrist, handwyrst, 
the wrist; Dan. & Sw. vrist, Icel. rist (for 
rrist), the Instep; G. rist, the wrist, the in- 
step; from the stem of vjreathe. The pri- 
mary sense is the joint employed in wrest- 
ing or twisting, or (in Scandinavian) the joint 
on which the body turns. See Writhe, 
Wrest.] l. The joint by which the hand is 
united to the arm, and by means of which the 


hand moves on the forearm; the carpus. It 
consists of eight bones disposed in two rows, 
four in each row. These bones are connected 
to each other, and to the metacarpal bones, 
by numerous ligaments. Their motions on 
the forearm may be described as those of 
ffexion, extetmon, abduction, and circum- 
duction.— 2. In much, a stud or pin.— -JJridle 
tvtist, in the manege, the wrist of the horse- 
man’s left hand. 

Wristband (rist'band), n. That band or 
part of a sleeve, especially of a shirt sleeve, 
which covers the wrist. 

He wore very stiff collars and prodigiously long 
wristbands. Dickens. 

Wrist-drop (rlst'drop), n. In pathol. para- 
lysis of the muscles 01 the forearm induced 
by the poison of lead, Dunglison. 

Wristlet (ristlet), n. An elastic baudlet 
worn round a lady’s wrist to confine the 
upper part of a glove. 

Writ (rit), n. [JYom write; A, Sax. icrit, ge- 
writ, a writing, a writ.] 1. That which is 
written. In this sense writ is particularly 
applied to the Scriptures or books of the Old 
and New Testament; os, holy tarit; sacred 
writ. 

Trifles light as air. 

Are to the Jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. Shak, 

2. In law, a precept under seal in the name 
of the sovereign or liighest authority of the 
state, a judge, or other person having juris- 
diction in the particular subject-matter, and 
directed to some public olflcer or private per- 
son, commanding him to do a certain act 
therein specified. A writ may be considered 
the document connected with the origin and 
progress of a civil or criminal proceeding. 
Civil writs were formerly divided into oHgv- 
nal hnd judicial. Original ur its issued out of 
the Court of Chancery and gave authority 
to the courts In which they were returnable 
to proceed with the cause, but all such 
have now been abolished. Judicial writs, 
now the only form, issue out of the court in 
which the action is pending. Writs in Eng- 
lish law were formerly very multifarious, but 
agreatnumber have been abolished. Some of 
the more important are, the writ to the sheriff 
of a county to elect a member or members 
of parliament, and those described in this 
work under the headings Capias, Error, 
Habeas Corpus, Mandamus, Prohibition, 
SuBPOHNA, (fee.— 3. A formal instrument or 
writing of any kind. 

I foUleci the 7 vrit up in form of th’ other Shak. 

Writ (rit). A form of the preterite and past 
participle of write (which see). 

Wrltability (rit-a-bil'i-ti), n. Ability or dis- 
position to write. [Rare. ] 

You see by my writability in my pressing my let- 
ters on you tnat my pen hats still a colt’s tootn left. 

H. IValfoU. 

Writable (rit'a-bl), a. Capable of or fit for 
being written. [Rare.] 

The talk was by no means writable, but very 
pleasant. Miss Burt^ey. 

Wrltatlve (ilt'a-tiv), a. [Formed on the 
type of talkative. ] Disposed or inclined to 
write; given to writing. [Rare.] 

Increase of age makes men more talkative, but 
less writative. Pope. 

Write (rit), v.t pret. wrote; pp. written. 
Writ for the pret. and part, was formerly 
in freauent use, but is now very rarely em- 
ployed, and then most usually for the sake 
of rhyme, rhythm, or the like; wrote for the 
part, is also discontinued. [A, Sax. writan, 
pret. wrdt, pp. writen, to engrave, write, 
compose: Icel. rita (for vrita), to scratch, 
cut, write, draw a line; Sw. rita, to draw, 
to trace, Goth, vrits, a stroke, a line; D. 
rijten, G reissen, to tear, to split. Origi- 
nally it meant the operation of scratching 
lines with some sharp pointed instrument. ) 

1. To form or trace by a pen, pencil, or the 
like, on paper or other material, or by a 
graver on wood or stone; as, to write the 
characters called letters; to ivrite figures. 

The airy hand confusion wrought, 

tVrote ‘Menc, Mene.' Tennyson. 

2. To produce, form, or make bv tracing 
legible characters expressive of ideas; to 
transfer by pen or otherwise to paper or other 
materials the terms or import of; to trace 
by means of a pen or other instrument the 
constituent signs, characters, or words of; to 
set down or express in letters or words; to 
inscribe ; as, to write a bill, an account, a 
cheque, a letter, or the like. 

‘ She enjoined me to write some lines to one she 
loves.’— And have you?’— I have.’—’ Are they not 
lamely writt ' Shak. 
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8. To cover with ohanioters or letters traced 
by the pen, <&o. 

There she will sit in her smock till she have writ 
a sheet of paper. Shak. 

4 . To make known, express, announce, in> 
dicate, disclose, or communicate by means 
of characters formed by the pen, <fec. 

What says Romeo? 

Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. Skak. 

I chose to write the thing I dare not speak. 

Prior. 

6. To compose and produce, as an author ; 
as, to ‘write a novel or a poem. ‘ Write me 
a sonnet.’ Shdk. 

I well remember that Dr. Johnson maintained ^at 
if a man is to write a panegyric he may keep vices 
out of sight ; but if he professes to write a life he 
must represent it really as it was. Boswell. 

6. To designate by writing; to style in writ- 
ing; to entitle; to declare; to record. 

O that he were here to write me down an ass. 

Shak. 

He who writes himself martyr by his own inscrip- 
tion is like an ill painter, who by writing on a shape- 
less picture which he had drawn, is fain to tell pas- 
sengers what shape it is which else no man could 
imagine. Milton. 

7. Fig to impress deeply or durably; to im- 
print foi-cibly ; to engrave ; to indicate by 
any mark or sign. * The last taste of sweets 
'writ in remembrance.’ Shak. ‘ The record 
of injuries . . . written in our flesh.’ Shak. 
There is written in your brow honesty and constancy. 

Shak. 

—To ivrite doitm, (a) to trace or form with 
a pen, <fcc., the words of; to record. ‘ Hav- 
ing our fair order ‘written down.' Shak. 
(6) To injure or depreciate the character, 
reputation, or quality of by writing un- 
favourably of; to criticise unfavourably; to 
put an end to by writing against; as, the 
young author was completely ‘written down 
by the critics.— -To write off, to note or re- 
cord the deduction or cancelling or removal 
of; as. to torite off discounts; to write off 
bad debts — To irnte out, (a) to make a copy 
or transcription of; especially, to make a per- 
fect copy of after being roughly drafted; to 
record in full; as, when the document is 
‘Written out you may send it off. (ft) To ex- 
haust the ideas of or power of producing 
valuable literary work by too much writing : 
used reflexively; as, that author has written 
hiimelf out— To write up, (a) to commeud, 
praise, or heighten the reputation, charac- 
ter, or value of by written reports or criti- 
cisms; to bring into public notice and esteem 
by writing favourable accounts of; as, that 
critic has written up both the play and 
the actors, (b) To give the full details of in 
writing; to set down on paper with com- 
pleten^ of detail, elaborateness, fulness, or 
the like ; as, to ‘write up a story from a 
meagre outline, fc) To complete the tran- 
scription or inscription of ; specifically, in 
book-keeping, to make the requisite enti les 
in up to date; to post up; as, to write up a 
merchant’s books. 

Write (fit), V. i. 1. To trace or form charac- 
ters with a pen, pencil, or the like, upon 
paper or other material; to perform the act 
of tracing or marking characters so as to 
represent sounds or ideas. 

He can write and read and cast accompt. Shak. 

2. To be regularly or customarily employed, 
occupied, or engaged in writing, copjdng, 
drawing up documeots, accounts, book- 
keeping. or the like ; to follow the profes- 
sion of a clerk, scribe, amanuensis, &c. ; as, 
he %orite8 in our chief public office.— 3. To 
combine ideas and express them on paper 
for the information or enjoyment of others; 
to be engaged in literary work; to compose 
or produce articles, books, &c . , as an author. 

The world agrees 

That he writes well who writes with ease. Prior. 

I live to write, and wrote to live. Rogers. 

4 . To conduct epistolary correspondence; to 
communicate by means of letter- writing; to 
convey taformatton by letter or the like; as, 

I will write in a post or two. 

I go, write to me very shortly. Shak. 

Writer (rit'6r). n. One who writes or has 
written, or is in the habit of writing. 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Psa. xlv. i 

Specifically, (a) one skilled in penmanship; 
one whose o<;cupation is principally con- 
fined to wielding the pen; as, a clerk, a 
scribe, an amanuensis; particularly a title 
given to clerks in the service of the late 
Skist India Company. Qi) A member of the 
literary profesuon; an author, journalist, 
or the like. 

TcU prose writers stories are so stale 

That penny ballads make a better sale. Breton. 


These unreal ways 

Seem but the theme of writers, and, indeed, 
Worn threadbare. Tennyson. 

(c) In Scotland, a term loosely applied to 
law agents, solicitors, attorneys, or the like, 
and sometimes to their principal clerks.— 
Writer ^ the talliee. See TkliLY.— Writer 
to the Signet. See SiGNBT. — Writer's cramp, 
a spasmodic affection frequently attacking 
persons (generally middle-aged) who have 
beeu accustomed to write much. The patient 
loses complete control over the muscles of 
the thumb and the fore and middle finger, 
so that all attempts to write regularly, and 
in the severer cases even Ibgibly, are un- 
successful. The various methods of treat- 
ment for this trouble (such as surgical opera- 
tions, the application of electricity, &c.)have 
not generally produced very satisfactory 
results, entire cessation from writing for a 
considerable time seeming to be the only 
course open to the patient. Called also 
Scrivener's Palsy. 

WrltereBS (i1t'6r-eB), n. A female writer or 
author. Thackeray. 

Wrlterllng (rit'6r-ling), n. A petty, mean, 
or sorry writer or author. 

Every writer and writerling of name has a salary 
from the government. IV. Taylor. 

Wrlterahlp (rit'^r-ship), n. The office of 
writer. 

Writhe (riTH), u.f. pret. & pp. ‘writhed; an 
old form writhen is still occasionally used 
by our poets. [A. 8ax. urrtthan, to writhe, 
wreathe, twist; pret. wrdth, pp. writhen; 

I cel. ritha (for vrftha), to writhe, twist, 
Viind; Dan. vride, Sw. vrida, to writhe, wring; 
O.H.G. ridan; from same root as worth 
(verb), L. verto, to turn (see Verse). Akin 
urrath, ‘wreath, 'wrist, wrest.] 1. To twist 
with violence ; to subject to contortion ; to 
distort; to wring. 

His features seem writhen as by a palsy stroke. 

Spenser. 

The monster hissed aloud, and raged in vain, 

And writhed his body to and fro with pain. 

Addison. 

The whole herd, as by a whirlwind writhen. 

Went dismal through the air like one huge python. 

k’eati. 

2. To pervert; to wrest; to misapply. 

The reason which he yieldeth showcth the least 
part of hiH meaning to be that whereunto his words 
are ivrithed. Hooker. 

3 I'o deprive of by torture, extortion, or the 
like; to wring; to extort. 

The nobility hesitated not to follow the example of 
their sovereign in writhing money from tliem by 
every species of oppression. Sir IV. Scott. 

Writhe (iIth), v.i. l. To twist the body 
about, as in pain; as, to writhe with agony. 

Supposing a case of tyranny the Tuscans will 
wriggle uncicr It rather than writhe; and If even they 
should writhe yet they will never stand erect. 

Landor. 

They dete.sted ; they despised : they suspected ; 
they rorithed under authority; they professed sub- 
mission only to obtain revenge. y Martineau. 

2. To advance by vennicular motion ; to 
wriggle. [Rare.] 

And lissome Vivien holding by his heel 
Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat. 

Tennyson. 

Wrlthel, t Wrlthle t (nTH’l), v. t (Freq. 
from 'Writhe. J 'To wrinkle. ‘ This weak and 
writhled shrimp.’ Shak. 

The skin that was white and smooth is turned 
tawnie and writhcl’d Bp. Hall. 

Writing frlt'ing), n. 1. The act or art of 
forming letters and characters on paper, 
parchment, wood, stone, the inner bark and 
leaves of certain trees, or other material, for 
the purpose of recording the ideas which 
characters and words express, or of com- 
municating them to others by visible signs. 
2. Anything written or expressed in letters; 
as, (a) any legal instrument, as a deed, a 
receipt, a bond, an agreement, &c. (b) A 
literary or other composition; a manuscript; 
a pamphlet; a book; as, the writings of 
Addison, (c) An inscription. John xix. 19. 
Writ^-book (rtt'ing-buk). n A blank 
paper book for practice in penmanship; a 
copv-book. 

Wlitlng-Clianibm (rlt'ing-cham-b4rz), 
n. pi. Apartments occupied by lawyers and 
their clerks, 

Wrltlng-deik (rltlng-desk), n. A desk with 
a brosm sloping top used for writing on ; also, 
a portable case containing writing mateiials 
as used for the same purpose, ^e Desk. 
Wrlting-l^ (rff/ing-ingk), n. See Ike. 
Writing-matter (rit'lng-mas-Wr). n. One 
who teaches the ait of penmanship. 
Writing-paper (riring>p&-p«r), n. Paper 
finished with a smooth, generally sized, sur- 
face for writing on. 


WMtlng-eohOOl (rltlng-skhl), n, A school 
or an academy where hand-writing or call- 
naphy is taught. 

^ting-table (rltTng-t&-bl). n. A table 
used for writing on, having commonly a desk 
part, drawers, &c. 

written (rit^n), p. and a. Reduced to writ- 
ing ; committed to paper or the like by pen 
and ink or otherwise, as opposed to (nut or 
spoken; as, written testimony, instructions, 
or the like. 

Written language is a description of the said audible 
signs, by signs visible. Holder. 

— Written law, law contained in a statute or 
statutes: as contradistinguished from un- 
written law. 

Wrizzledt (riz'ld), a. Wrinkled. ‘Her 
wrizzlcd akin.’ Spenser. ‘ His visage.' 
Gay. 

Wrokent (ro'kn), pp. of ‘wreak. Revenged. 
Spenser. 

Wanted nothing but faithful subjects to have wro- 
ken himself of such wrongs as were done and offered 
to him by the French king. Holinshed. 

Wrong (rong), a. [Properly the participle 
of wring, though it occurs earliest (in 1124) 
as a noun ; Dan. vrang, wrong, erroneous, 
incorrect; Icel. rangr, vrangr, awry, wrong, 
unrighteous; D. urrang, sour, harsh (lit. 
twisting the mouth). See Wring.] 1. Not 
physicmly right; not fit or suitable; not ap- 
propriate for use ; not adapted to the end 
or purpose ; not according to rule, require- 
ment, wish, design, or the like; not that 
which is intended or ought to be. 

He called inc sot, 

And told me I had turned the wrong side out. 

Shak. 

2. Not morally right ; not according to the 
divine or moral law ; deviating from recti- 
tude; not equitable; unjust. ‘A free de- 
termination ’twixt right and 'wrong.' Shak. 

3. Not according to the facts or to truth; 
inaccurate: erroneous. ‘ A wrong heUet.’ 
Shak. ‘ False intelligence or iirong surmis. 
Shnk. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrottg whose life is in the right. 

Pope. 

4. Holding erroneous notions in regard to 
matters of doctrine, opinion, or of fact ; in 
error; mistaken. 

I was wrong. 

I am always bound to you, but yon are free. 

Te^tny.ion. 

Syn. Unjust, immoral, inequitable, errone- 
ous, inaccurate, incorrect, faulty, detrimen- 
tal, injurious, hurtful, unfit, unsuitable. 
Wrong ( rong ), n. 1. What is wrong or not 
right; a state, condition, or instance in 
which there is something not right : with- 
out an article; as, to be unable to distin- 
gulsli between right and wroiig.—l. A wrong, 
unfair, or unjust act; any violation of right 
or of divine or human law; an act of injus- 
tice; alireach of law to the injury of another, 
whether by something done or left undone; 
injustice; trespass. 

Do him not that wrong 
To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shak. 

As the king of England can do no wrong, so neither 
can he do right, but in his courts and by his courts. 

Milton. 

3. Any injury, mischief, hurt, pain, or 
damage ; as, to have many wrongs to com- 
plain of. 

All that are assembled in this place 
That by this sympathized one day's error 
Hath suffered wrong, go, keep us compai^. ^ 

Each Iwd suffered some exceeding wrong, 

Tennyson. 

—In the wrong, (a) holding a wrong or un- 
justifiable position as regards another per- 
son; as, in a quarrel both parties may be in 
the wrmig. 

When people once are in the wrong. 

Each line they add is much too long. Prior 

(b) In error; erroneously. ‘Construe Cas- 
sio’s smiles . . . quite in the wrong.' Shak. 
Wrong (rong), adv. In a wrong manner; 
not rightly; erroneously; incorrectly; amiss; 
morally ill. 

Ten censure lorong for one that writes amiss. Pope. 

Wrong (rong), v.t. l. To treat with iniustice; 
to deprive of some right or to wlUihold 
some act of justice from ; to deal harshly, 
cruelly, or unfairly with; to Injure; to hurt; 
to harm; to oppress; to disgrace; to offend. 

If he hath wronged thee or oweth thee ought, put 
that on mine account, PhUe. x8. 

And my sword, 

Glued to its scabbard with wronged orphans’ tears, 
Will not be drawn. Massietger. 

2, To do injustice to by imputation ; to im- 
pute evil unjustly ; as, if you suppose me 
capable of a base act you wrong me.-^ 


F&te, fhr, fat, fgU; met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 



WAONG-DOER 
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8. JVaut to outsail, by going to windward 
of the idiip, and thug tamg the wind out of 
her sails. 

We were very much -wrouged by the ship that had 
uv in chase. Smollett. 

Wrong-doer (rong'dO-Sr), n. 1. One who in- 
jures another or does wrong. 

She resolved to spend all her years ... in be- 
wailing the wrong, and yet praying for tlie wrong- 
doer. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. In law, one who commits a tort or tres- 
pass; a tort-feaser. 

WroXlgHloing (rong'do-ing), n. The doing 
of wrong ; behaviour the opposite of what 
is right; evildoing. 

Wronger (rong'drX n. One who wrongs; one 
who injures another. ‘ Caitiffs and wrmgera 
of the world.' Tennyson. 

Wrongful (rong'ful). a. Injurious; unjust; 
as. a turo7igfyi taking of property. ‘His 
wrongful dealing.’ Jer. Taylor. 

I am so far from granting thy request 

That I despise thee for Uiy wrongful suit. Shak. 


Wrongfully (rong'fuMi), adv. In a wrong- 
ful manner; unjustly; in a manner contrary 
to the moral law or to justice; as, to accuse 
one wrongfully; to suffer wrona fully. ‘ Ac- 
cusing the Lady Hero wrongfiuly/ Shak. 

WrongftllneSB (rong'ful-nes;, w. Quality of 
being wrong or wrongful; injustice. 

Wronghead (roug'hed), n. A person of a mis- 
apprehending mind and an obstinate charac- 


Wronghead (ronglied), a. Same as Wrong- 
headed. ' This jealous, waspish, wronghead, 
rhyming race.' Pope. 

Wrongheaded (rong'hed-ed), a. Having 
the brain or head taken up with false or 
wrong notions or ideas ; especially, per- 
versely wrong; having a perverse under- 
standing; perverse. ‘ A wrongheaded dis- 
trust of England. ’ Bp. Berkeley. 
Wrongheadedly (rong-hed'ed-li), adv. In 
a wrong-headed manner ; obstinately ; per- 
versely. 

(Joimsoii) then rose to be under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, tlie head-ma.ster, who according to liis .ac- 
count, was very severe, and wrongheadedly severe. 

Roitveil. 

WrongheadednesB (rong'hed-ed-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being wrongheaded; 
perverseness ; erroneousness. 

Fidelity to opinions and to friends seems to him 
mere dulness ajid wrongheadtdneas Macaulay 


WrongleBBt (rong'les), a. Void of wrong. 

WrongleSBly t (rong'les-li), adv. Without 
injury to any one. Sir P. Sidney. 

Wrongly (rong'li), adv. In a wrong man- 
ner; unjustly; amiss. 

Thou . . . wouldst not play false 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. Shak. 

Wrongxnlnded (rong'mind-ed). a. Having 
a mind wrongly inclined ; entertaining er- 
roneous or distorted views. 

WrongnOBB (rong'nes), 7i. I’he state or con- 
dition of being wrong; error. 

The best have great lurongne.'i.^es within them- 
selves. which they complain of, and endeavour to 
amend. Hutler. 


WrongOUB ( rong'us ), n. f O E. wrongum, 
thatis wrong 7vise, tbe opposite of right- 
wise or righteous.] In Scots law, not right; 
unjust; illegal; as, wrongoa.s imprisonment, 
false or illegal imprisonment. 

Wrote (r6t), pret and <il«i pp. of write. 
‘ Lucius hath unrote alreatiy. ’ Shak. 

WrOt^t v.i. or t. [A. Sax. wrdtaa, to grub 
up. See Root.] To root or dig with the 
snout, as swine do. Chaucer. 

Wroth (rftth), a. [A. Sax. wrdth, angry, 
enraged, lit. twisted, from wrilhan, to 
twist or writhe. See Wrath, Wreath.] 
Very angry; much exasperated. 


Cain was very wroth, and his countenance feU. 

Gen. ir. 5. 

And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. Coleridge. 

Wrought (rftt), pret. & pp. of vwrk. See 
Work.— iron. See Iron. 

Wrung (rung), pret. & pp. of wring. 

Wry (ri), a. [A. Sax. wrigian, to bend, to 
turn, to incline; akin to 'wriggle (which see).] 

1. Abnormally bent or turned to one side; 
in a state of contortion; twisted; distorted; 
as, a wry neck; a tvry mouth; a wry face or 
distorted countenance frequently indicates 
discontent, disgust, impatience, pain, or the 
like. ‘A wry nose. ’ B. Jonson. —2. Crooked; 
bent; not straight. ‘ Many a wry meander. ’ 
W. Browne.— Z. Deviating from what is right 
or becoming; misdirected; out of place; as, 
vyry words. ‘ If he now and then make a wry 
step.’ W. Oilpin.—L Wrested; perverted. 

He mangles and puts a wry sense on Protestant 
authors. Atterbury. 

Wryt (ri), v.i. 1 . To swerve or go obliquely; 
to go aside; to deviate from the right path, 
physically or morally. 

How many , . . murder wives much better than 
themselves. 

For but a little. Shak. 

2. To bend or wind; to move in a winding or 
crooked course. 


The first with divers crooks and turning wrtes. 

Ph. Fletcher 

3. To writhe or wriggle. Beau. & FI. 
Wryt (ri), v.t. 1. To distort; to wrest; to 
make to deviate. 

They have wrested and wryed his doctrine. 

Ralph Robinson. 

2. To writhe; to twist. ‘ Wries his back and 
shrinks from the blow.* Jer. Taylor. 
Wryly (ri'li), adv. in a wry, distorted, or 
awkward manner. 

Most of them have tried their fortune at some little 
lottery-office of literature, and receiving a blank have 
chewed upon it harshly and wryly Landor 

Wry-mouthed (ri'mouTud), a. Having tlie 
mouth awry. 

A shaggy tapestry . 

In.structive work! whose wry-mouth'd portraiture 
Display’d the fates her confessors endure. Pope 

Wryneck (rVnek), 1. A twisted or dis- 
torted neck; a deformity in which the neck 
is drawn to one side, and at the same time 
somewhat forward. — 2. A disease of the 
spasmodic kind in sheep, in which the head 
is drawn to one side.- 3. A small migratory 



Common Wryneck {Vunx torgui/la). 

scansorial bird of the genus Y unx, allied to 
and resembling the woodpeckers: so called 
from the singular manner in which, when 
surprised, it turns its head over its shoul- 
ders. One species, the common wryneck 
(Yunx torquula), is a summer visitant of 
England and the north of Europe, generally 
preceding the cuckoo a few days. It is re- 
markable for its long tongue, its power of 


protruding and retracting it, and the writh- 
ing snake-like motion vi^ch it can impart 
to its neck without moving the rest of the 
body. It is also known by the names of 
Snake-bird, Cuckoo's Mate, <fec. 

W^ryueoked (ri'nekt), a. Having a distorted 
neck. Some commentators in noticing the 
Shaksperean phrase, ‘the wrynecked life,’ 
are of opinion that the allusion is to the 
player; others hold that the reference is to 
the instrument, which they say is the old 
English flute, or f,ute d bee: so called from 
having a curved projecting mouthpiece like 
a bird 8 beak. 

WryneBB (ri'nes), n. The state of being wry 
or distorted. 

Wud (wud), a. Mad. See Wood. [Scotch.) 

Wuddy (wud'i), n. See Widdy. 

WuHt (wul or wql), v.i. To will; to wish. 

‘ Pour out to all that tvull. ’ Spenser. 

Wull(wul), n. Will. [Scotch.] 

Wumll (wumT), n. A wimble. [Scotch.] 

WurrUB (wur'rus). n. A brick-red dye- 
powder, somewhat resembling dragon’s- 
blood, collected from the seeds of Bottlera 
tinctoria. 

WuSBOt (wus), adv Probably a form of 
the -wis of Y-wu, ee» tainly. See Y-WIS, 

Why, I hope you will not a-hawkiog now, will you? 
No, wusse; but I'll practise against next year, uncle. 

fi. yon son, 

WuiJher (wuTH'fir), v.i. To make a sullen 
roar. Written also Wudder. [Yorkshire.] 

The air was now dark with snow ; an Iceland blast 
was driving it wildly. This pair neither heard the 
long ‘ wutheruig' rush, nor saw the white burden it 
drifted. C. Bronte. 


Wych. Same as Wich. 

Wych-elm (wich 'elm), n. [O.E. wiche, 
wyche, A. Sax. wice, a name applied to vari- 
ous trees ‘ The sense is ‘ drooping ' or bend- 
ing, and it is derived from A. Sax. wic-en, 
pp. of to bend.' Skeat. See WICKER. ) 

A British plant of the genus Dlmus, the 
U. montana. It is a large spreading tree 
with large broadly elliptical leaves, and 
grows in woods in England and Scotland. 
Some varieties have pendulous branches, 
and belong to the class of ‘weeping’ trees. 
See Elm. 

Wych-hazel (wich'ha-zl), n. [See Wych- 
elm] The common name of plants of the 
genus Hamamelis, the type of the nat. 
order Hamamelidaceee. They are small trees, 
with alternate leaves on short petioles, and 
yellow flowers, disposed in clusters in the 
axils of the leaves, and surrounded by a 
three-leaved involucnim. They are natives 
of North America, Persia, or China. See 
HAMAMELlDAOE.fi. 

Wych -waller (wich'wftl-6r), n. A salt 
boiler at a wych. [Cheshire.] 

Wye (wi), n. The supports of a telescope, 
theodolite, or levelling instrument, so called 
from their resembling the letter Y. Writ- 
ten also Y. 

Wylle-coat (wy'li-kdt), n. A boy's flannel 
under-di ess, next the shirt; a flannel petti- 
coat. [Scntcli.] 

Wjnud (wynd), n. An alley; a lane. [Scotch.] 
Wynn (win), n. A kind 
of timber truck or car- 
riage. Simrnonds. 
Wy^m (wi'v6m), n. 
[O. Fr. wivre, vivre, a 
viper, a dr^on or wy vem, 
from L. vipera, a viper. 
See Viper, Weevee. The 
n is an addition to the 
word, as in bittern.] In 
her. an imaginary animal. 



Wyvern. 


a kind of dragon with wings, but with only 
two le^, the termination of its body being 
somewhat serpentine in form. 


X. 


Z, the twenty-fourth letter of the English 
Uphabet, was borrowed by the Romans in 
comparatively late times from the Greeks, 
and passed from the Roman into the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet. The Greek X, however, 
was a guttural, probably like the Scotch or 
German oh, and why in Latin it should have 
assumed the functions cif the Greek charac- 
ter «(»») is not very clear. Except when 
used at the beginning of a word, x in English 


is a double consonant (as it was in Latin and 
Greek), and has usually the sound of ks, as 
in wax, lax, aans, <fec.: but when terminat- 
ing a syllable, especially an initial syllable, 
if the syllable following it is open or ac- 
cented, It often takes the sound of gz, as in 
luxury, exhaust, exalt, exotic, <fcc. At the 
beginning of a word it has precisely the 
sound of z. Hence it is entirely a superflu- 
ous letter, representlDg no sound that could 


not easily be otherwise represented. As an 
initial it occurs in a few words borrowed 
from the Greek, never standing in this posi- 
tion in words that are propeny Engliiui in 
origin.— As a numeral X stands for ten. It 
represents one V, which stands for five, 

f daced above ano^er, the lower one being 
nverted. When laid horizontally, tlins N , 
it stands for a thonsand, and with a dash 
over it, thus S., it stands for ten thousand. 
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—As an abbreviation X. stands for Christ, 
aslnXn. Christian, Xmas. Christmas.— X on 
beer- casks is said to have originally indi- 
cated beer which had to pay ten shillings 
duty. 

Xanid* Xanatl (zan'gi, zang-tr)> It'- In 
Chinese myth, the supreme ruler of heaven 
and earth; Qod. 

Xantliate(zan'th&t),n. Asaltof xanthic acid. 
ZanthelXL Xanthetlie(zan-the'in), n. That 
ortion m the yellow colouring matter in 
owers which is soluble in water, as distin- 
guished from xanthin, which is the insol- 
uble part 

YiiTithia.Ti (zan'thi-an), a. Of or belonging 
to Xanthus, an ancient town of Asia Minor; 
as, the Xanthian sculptures in the Britisli 
Museum. 

XanthiO (zan'thik), a. [Or. xanthos, yellow.] 
Tending towards a yellow colour . — Xanthic 
acid (CsHflOSj), a name given to ethyldisul- 
phocarbonic acid, from the yellow colour of 
its salts It is a heavy oily liquid.— XantAic 
Jlowers, flowers which have yellow for their 
type, and which ai'e capable of passing into 
red or white, but never into blue. Those 
flowers of which blue is the type, and which 
are capable of passing into red or white, 
but never into yellow, have been termed 
cyanic fiowers.— Xanthic oxide (C 6 H 4 N 4 0a), 
line oxide, a very rare ingredient of urinary 
calculi, and said to occur in small quanti- 
ties in the spleen and liver, in the muscular 
flesh of the horse and ox, and in some kinds 
of guano. Called also Xanthin. 

Tfl.Tith<w, Xanthine (zan'thin), n. A name 
applied to more than one substance from 
its colour; as, (a) that portion of the yellow 
colouring matter of flowers which is insol- 
uble in water. {^) The yellow colouring 
matter contained in madder, (c) A gaseous 
product of the decomposition of xanthates. 
(d) The name is now generally confined to 
xanthic oxide, the ingreilient of urinary 
calculi; it is a white crystalline substance. 
Xanthlte (zan'thit), n. [Or. xanthos, yellow.] 
A mineral of a yellowish colour, a variety 
of vesuvian, composed of silica, lime, alu- 
mina, with small portions of the peroxides of 
iron and manganese, and also magnesia and 
water. It is found in a bed of limestone 
near Amity in New York. 

Ya.nth1iini (zan'thi-um), n. [Or. xanthos, 
yellow, from yielding a yellow dye, ] Bur- 
weed, a genus of plants, nat. order Compo- 
sitse. X. Strumarium is a rank and weed- 
like plant occasionally met with in Britain, 
to which it has been introduced from the 
Continent. It is remarkable for the curious 
structure of its flowers and the prickly in- 
volucres which surround the fertile ones, 
enlarging and becoming part of the fruit. 
Another species, X. spinosum, has in recent 
times spread over a great part of western 
Europe, coming from the south of Russia. 
Xantho (zan'tho), n. [Or. xanthos, yellow. ] 
A genus of brachyurous crustaceans, in- 
cluding numerous species, and found in 
most seas. 

Xanthocarpous (zan-tho-kar'pus), a. fOr. 
xanthos, yellow, and karpos, fruit.] In bot 
having yellow fruit. 

Xantbochroi (zan-thok'ro-i), n. pi. [Or. 
xanthochroos, yellow-skinned, irom xanthos, 
yellow, and chroa, colour.] In ethn. one of 
the five groups into which Huxley classifies 
man, comprising the fair whites. 

The J’anfhockrot, or fair whitCit, . , . are the pre- 
valent inhabitants of Northern Europe, and the type 
may be traced into North Africa, and eastward as 
far as Hindostan. £. B. Tylor. 

Xanthochroic (zan-tho-kr5'ik), a. Of or 
^rt aining to the Xanthochroi. See under 

XantilocliymuB (zan-tho-kl'mus), n. [Gr. 
xanthos, yellow, and chymos. juice. ] A 
genus of trees, nat. order Guttiferse. X. 
pictorius, is a native of the East Indies, 
with white flowers, yellow fruit, and thick 
opposite leaves. The trunk yields a resin- 
ous juice of yellow colour. 

Xantbocon, Xantbocone (zanTho-kdn), n. 
{Gr. xanthos, vellow, and konis, dust ] An 
arsenio-sulphide of silver, of a dull-red or 
clove-brown’^colour, occurring in hexagonal j 
tabular crystals, but commonly in crystal- 
line renilorm masses. When reduced to 
powder it becomes yellow, whence the 
name. 

XaathOJihyll (zan^tho-fll), n. [Gr. xanthos, 
yellow, phyllon, a leaf.] In bot. a peculiar 
waxy matter to which some attribute the 

S ellow colour of withering leaves. Nothing 
t known respecting Its composition, or of 


the manner in which it Is formed from 
chlorophyll. Called also Xanthophylline. 
XautbOPbylllXLe (zan-thof il-ln), n. Same 
as XanmophyU. 

Xantboplcrln, Xantboplorlte (zan'tho- 
pik-rin, zan'tho-pik-rit), n. [Gr. xanthos, 
yellow, and pikros, bitter.] In chern. names 
given by Chevallier and Pelletan to a yellow 
colouring matter from the bark of Xan- 
thoxylum caribceum, afterwards shown to 
be identical with berberine. 

XantbOPOUB (zan'tho-pus), a. [Gr. xan^ 
thos, yellow, and pous, a foot.] In bot. hav- 
ing a yellow stem. 

Xanthoproteic (zan'tho-prd-tg"ik), a. Ap- 
plied to an acid formed when protein or 
any of its modifications is digested in nitric 
acid. It la of a yellow colour, and seems 
to combine both ^th acids and bases. 
Xantboproteln (zan-tho-pro'te-in), n. A 
yellow acid substance formed by the action 
of nitric acid upon flbrine. 
Xantborbanmine (zan-tho-ram'nIn),Yi.[ Gr. 
xanthos, yellow, and rkamnos, buckthorn.] 
A yellow colouring matter contained in the 
ripe Persian or Turkish berries and in Avi- 
gnon grains. It imparts a yellow colour to 
fabrics mordanted with alumina and a black 
colour to those mordanted with iron salts. 
See Rhamnus. 

XantbOlTbSSa (zan-tho-r§'a), n. [Gr. xan- 
thos, yellow, and rhe6, to flow, from its 
yellow resinous exudation.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Li liacese. The species are 
called grass- trees, and are found in Austra- 
lia. They have thick trunks like those of 
palms, long wiry grass-like leaves, and long 
dense flower-spikes. See Geass-tree. 
Xantborrblza (zan-tho-d^za), n. [Gr. xan- 
thos, yellow, and rhiza, a root, the roots 
being of a deep yellow colour.] A genus of 
North American plants, nat. order Rauun- 
culaceae. See Yellow-root. 

XantbOSlB (zan-tho'sis), n. [Gr. xanthos, 
yellow.] In med. a term applied to the yel- 
low discoloration often observed in cancer- 
ous tumours. 

XantbospermouB (zan-tho-sper'mus), a. 
[Gr, xanthos, yellow, and spenna, a seed.] 
In bot. having yellow seeds. 

XantbOUB (zan'thus), a. [Gr. xanthos, yel- 
low.] A term applied by Dr. Prichard to 
that variety of mankind which includes all 
those individuals or races which have brown, 
auburn, yellow, flaxen, or red hair. 
XsmtbOl^laceSB (zan-thok'8i-la"aC-e), n. pi. 
A group of polypetalous exogenous plants, 
now usually combined with Rutacece, found 
chiefly in America, especially in the tropical 
parts The species are trees or shiubs, with 
exstipulate, alternate or opposite leaves, 
furnished with pellucid dots. The flowers 
are either axillary or terminal, and of a gray 
green or pink colour. All the plants of the 
group to a greater or less extent possess 
aromatic and pungent properties, especially 
the species belonging to the genera Xan- 
thoxyluin, Brucea, Ptelea, Toddalia, and 
Ailanthus. 

XantBozylum (zan-thok'si-lum), n. [Gr. 
xanthos, yellow, and xylon, wood; the roots 
are yellow. ] A genus of plants, the type of 
the group Xanthoxylacese. The species are 
treos or shrubs, with the petioles, leaves, and 
branches usually furnished with prickles. 
On account of their aromatic and pungent 
properties they are known in the countries 
where they grow under the name of peppers. 
X. fraxineum is called toothache-tree, as its 
bark and capsular fruit are much used as a 
remedy for toothache. 

]^l>ec (ze'bekX n. [Sp. xabeqne, Fr. chebec. 



Xebec of Barbary. 


It. sciabeceo, zambeceo, from Turk, tumbeki, 
xebec; Ar. sumbihk, a small veiteL] Atmall 


three-masted vessel, formerly much used by 
the Algerine corsairs, and now used to a 
small extent in Mediterranean commerce. 
It differs from the felucca chiefly in having 
several square sails, as well as lateen sails, 
while the latter has only lateen sails. 
XenelaBia (zen-g-la'si-a), n. [Gr., the expul- 
sion of strangers.] A Spartan institution 
which prohibited strangers from residing in 
Sparta without permis»on, and empowered 
magistrates to expel strangers if they saw 
fit to do so. 

Xenliim (ze'ni-um), n. nl. Xenia (z6'nl-a). 
[L.. from Gr. xenion, a gift to a guest, from 
xenos, a guest.] 1. Anciently, a present 
given to a guest or stranger, or to a foreign 
ambassador — 2. A name given to pictures 
of still-life, fruit, &c., such as are found in 
houses at Pompeii. Fairholt, 
Xenodooheum. Xenodochinm (zen'o-dd- 
ke"um, zen'o-d6-ki"um ), n. [Gr. xenodo- 
cheion— xenos, a stranger, and dechomai, to 
receive.] A name given by the ancients to 
a building for the reception of strangers. 
The term is also applied to a guest-house in 
a monastery. 

Xenodoohy (zen-od'o-ki), n. [Gr. xenodo- 
chia. See above.] Reception of strangers; 
hospitality. Also, same as Xenodocheum. 
XenogenOBlB (zen-o-Jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. xenos, 
strange, and genesis, birth.] 1. Same as He- 
terogenesis, (b).—2. The production or forma- 
tion of an organism of one kind by an or- 
ganism of another, as was formerly believed 
of parasitic worms by their hosts. Huxley. 
Xenogenetlc (zen'o-je-net"ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to xenogenesis. 

I have dwelt upon the analc^yof pathological mo- 
dification which IS in favour oftne xenog-eutNc or\^n 
of iiiicrozymes. Httxiey. 

XenopB (ze'nops), n. [Gr. xenos, strange, 
and bps, the countenance.] A genus of Tn- 
sessorial birds of South America, allied to 
the nuthatches. 

Xenotlme (zen'o-tim), n. A native phos- 
phate of yttrium, having a yellowish brown 
colour. 

XeniBla (ze-ra'si-a), n. [From Gr. x^ros, dry.] 
In pathol. a disease of the hair, which be- 
comes dry and ceases to grow. 

XeroB (zer'es), n. [Sp.] Sherry: so called 
from the district of Spain where it is pro- 
duced. SimiHonds. 

Xerlf (ze-rif), n. A shereef ' The xerif of 
Mecca.' La odor. 

Xerlff (ze-rif'), n. 1. A gold coin formerly 
current in Egypt and Turkey of the value of 
9«. 4d.— 2. A name for the ducat in Mor- 
occo. 

XerocoUjrrium (ze'r6-kol-lir"i-um), n, [Gr. 
xeros, dry, and kollyrion.] A dry collyrium 
or eye-salve. 

Xeroderma (ze-r6-d6r'ma), n. [Gr. xeros, 
dry, and derma, skin.] In pathol. general 
dryness of the surface of the skin, occa- 
sioned by abnormal diminution of the secre- 
tion of the seliipurouH organs. In its severest 
form it constitutes ichthyosis, or fish-skin 
disease. Hoblyii. 

Xerodes (z6-r6'd6z), 71. [Gr. xirodis, dry- 
ish, from x^ros, dry.] Any tumour attended 
with dryness. 

Xeromyrum (ze-ro-mi'rum), n. (Gr. xiros, 
dry, and 7miron, ointment ] A dry oint- 
ment. 

Xeropbagy (z6-rof'a-ji), n. (Gr. xiros, dry, 
and phago, to eat. ] A term applied by early 
ecclesiastical writers to the Christian rule 
of fasting; the act or habit of living on dry 
food or a meagre diet. 

Xeropbthalmy, Xerophthalmia (ze'rol- 

thal-mi, z6-rof-thal'mi-aL n. [Gr. xiros, 
dry, and ophthalmia, a disease of the eyes, 
from ophthalnuis, the eye.] A dry, red sore- 
ness or itching of the eyes, without swelling 
or a discharge of humours. 

XeroteB (ze'ro-tfiz), n. [Gr. xirotis, dryness.] 
In 7ned. a dry habit or disposition of the 
body. 

XiphlAB (zif'i-as). n. [Gr., from xiphos, a 
sword. 1 1. The genus of fishes to which the 
X. gladius, or common sword-fish, belongs. 
See SWORP-PISH.— 2. In astron. a constel- 
lation in the southern hemisphere. Called 
also Sword-fish and Dorado or Xiphias Do- 
rado. 

Xlphldlum (zi-fid'i-um), n. [From Gr. wi- 
phos, a sword, and eidos, resemblance.] A 
genus of plants with sword-shaped leaves, 
nat. order LiliacesB. X. album is a native 
of the West Indies. 

Xiphistarnimi (zlf-i-st^r'niim), n. [Gr. 
x^hos, a sword, and stemon, a breast-bone.] 
In oomjpar. anat. the inferior or posterior 
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segment of the sternum, corresponding to 
the xiphoid cartilage of human anatomy. 

Xlphodon (zlf'o-don), n. [Or. xiphos, a 
sword, and odous, odontos, a tooth. ] A genus 
of fossil mammals, closely allied to Anop- 
lotherium, of which two species have been 
ascertained. 

Xiphoid (zifoid), a. [Or. xiphos, a sword, 
and eido8, likeness.] Shaped like or resem- 
bling a sword; ensiform . — Xiphoid or en»i- 
form eartUage, in anal, a small cartilage 
placed at the bottom of the breast-bone. 

Xlpholdian (zl-foidl-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the xiphoid cartilage. 

Xlphophsrllous (zi£-of i-lus), a. [Gr. xiphos, 
a sword, and phyUon, a leaf.] In bot. having 
ensiform leaves. 

ZlphOSUra (zif-o-su'ra), n. [Gr. xiphos, a 
sword, and oura, a tall. ] An order of crus- 
taceans, so called from the long sword-like 
appendage with which the body terminates. 
They are represented solely by the Limuli 
or king-crabs. See KlNa-ORAB. 

XiphOteuthiS (zif-o-tu'this), n. [Or. xiphos, 
a sword, and teuthis, a squid.] A genus of 
Belemnites, characterized by a very long, 
narrow, deep-chambered phragmacone. Only 
a single species is known from the lias. See 
BSLEMNITIDiB. 

Xylanthrax (zi-lan'thraki^* o^lon, 

wood, and anthrax, coal.] Woodcoal; bovey- 
coal. 

Xylene (zl'lSn), n. In chem, see Xylol. 

Xylidine (zi'li-din), n. Same as Xyloidine. 

Xylite (zrlit), n. [Gr. xylon, wood ] The 
name given to ligniforrn asbestos, mountain 
wood, or rock- wood. 

XylObalBamum (zi-16-bar8a-mura),n. l.The 
wood of the balsam-tree.— 2. A balsam ob- 
tained by decoction of the twigs and leaves 
of the A myris gUeadensis in water. 

Xyloblus (zi-lbhi-us), n. [Gr. xrjlon, wood, 
and bios, life.] A genus of fossil insects, 
supposed to be myriapods of the order Chi- 
lognatha, discovered in trunks of Sigillaria, 
one of the most characteristic trees of the 
carboniferous age. 

XylOCarp(zi'16-kftrp),n. [Qv.xylon, v/ooCi, and 
karpos, fruit, ] In bot. a hard and woody fruit, 

Xylocarpous (zMo-kkr'pus), a, [Gr, xylon, 
wood, and karpos, fruit.] Having fruit 
which becomes hard or woody. 

Xylooopa (zMok'o-pa), n, [Gr. xylos, wood, 
and hope, a cutting, incision.] The carpen- 
ter-bee, a genus of hymenopterous insects 
with sharp-pointed mandibles which bore 
holes in wood. It is an extensive genus. 
See Oarpknter-dek. 

Xylograph (zi'lo-g^af), n. [See Xylogra- 
phy.] An engraving on wood, or an im- 
pression from such an engraving. 


Xylographer (zl-log'ra-f^r), n. One who en- 



SylOfl^phy (zMog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. xylo^i, 
woo^ and yraphd, to engrave. ] 1. Wood en- 
^ving; the act or art of cutting figures or 
designs in wood.— 2. A name given to a pro- 
cess of decorative painting on wood. A se- 
lected pattern or design is drawn on wood 
which is then engraved, or the design is re- 
produced in zinc by the ordinary method. 
An electrotype cast is taken from the wood- 
cut or zinc plate, and smooth surfaces of 
wood are printed from the electrotype, 
under a regulated pressure, with pigments 
prepared for the purpose. The colour pene- 
trates the wood, leaving no outside him. 
and after being French polished or covered 
with a fluid enamel the wood may be 
washed, scrubbed, or even sand-papered 
without destroying the pattern, if re. 

Xylold (zfloid). a. [Gr. xylon, wood, and 
eidos, form.] Having the nature of wood; 
resembling wood. 

Xyloidine (zl-loi'dln), n. [Gr. xylon, wood, 
and eidos, resemblance.] (CeH^NOy.) An ex- 
plosive compound produced by the action of 
strong nitric acid upon starch or woody 
fibre. Called also Xylidine. 

Xylol, Xylole (zllol), n. (CgHjo.) A hydro- 
carbon, analogous to benzol and toluol, found 
among the oils separated from crude wood- 
spirit by the addition of water. Called also 
Xylene. 

Xylophaga (zi-lof'a-ga), n. pi. [Gr. xylon, 
wood, axidphago, I eat.] A group of coleop- 
terous insects noted for their habit of exca- 
vating wood. They resemble the weevils, 
but are distinguished from them by the ab- 
sence of a proboscis. 

Xylopliagan (zi-lofa-gan), n. An insect of 
the group Xylophaga. 

XylophairidSB (Zi-lo-faj'i-de), n. pi. A fa- 
mily of Diptera or flies, the members of 
which have the autennaD ten-jointed, and 
are funiished with a long ovipositor. The 
larva is cylindrical, and has a scaly plate on 
the tail, the head ending in an acute point. 
They are very destructive to wood. 

XylOphagOUS (zMof'a-gus), a. [Gr. xylon, 
wood, and phagb, to eat.] Eating or feeding 
on wood. 

XylophagUB (zi-lofa-gus), n. The typical 
genus of the family Xylophagidte. 

XylOphUan (zi-lof'i-lan), n. An insect be- 
longing to the Xylophili. 

Xylopmll (zi-lof'i-li), n. pi. [Gr, xylon, wood, 
and phUeo, to love.] A tribe of gigantic co- 
leopterous insects, which live on decayed 


wood. They chiefly inhabit tropical coun- 
tries. 

XylophiloUB (zl-lof i-lus), a. Growing upon 
or living in wood. 

Xylophylla (zi-lof il-a), n. [Gr. xylon, wood, 
and phyllon, a leaf.] A genus of Euphor- 
bioceee, or, as some regard it, a section of 
Fhyllanthus, consisting of shrubs without 
leaves, but whose branches are flattened out 
and leaf-like, bearing the flowers in tufts in 
the notches of the margin. They ore natives 
of the West Indies, and are named from 
the singular appearance of their leaf-like 
branches. 

Xylojpla (zi-16'pi-a), n. [Said to be contracted 
for Xyfopicria.fromOr. xylon, wood, and w- 
kros, bitter.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Anonucese. The species are trees or shrubs, 
natives chiefly of South America. X. aro- 
matioa is known by the name of Afilcan 
pepper. The fruit of X. grandifiora is a 
valuable remedy for fevers in Brazil. The 
wood of all is bitter; hence they are called 
hitter-woods. 

Xylopyrography (zi'ld-pi-rog'^ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
xylon, wood, pyr, pyros, Are, and graphO, to 
write. ] The art or process of producing a 
picture on wood by charring it with a hot 
iron. Called also Poker-painting. 

Xyloretlne (z!Td-re-tin), n. [Gr. xylon, 
wood, and rhetine, resin.] A sub-fossil re- 
sinous substance, found in connection with 
the pine-trunks of certain peat-mosses. 

XylOtlle [zi'16-til), 71. [Gr. xylon, wood, and 
tdos, flock or down.] 1. An opaque, glim- 
mering, light or dark brown or green min- 
eral, of a delicately flbrous texture, consist- 
ing chiefly of silica, sesquioxide of iron, 
magnesia, and water. — 2. Same as Parkesine. 

XlOldaceSB (zi-rl-da'se-e), n. pi. [Gr. xyris, 
an iridaceous plant, from xyroii, a razor: 
from shape of its leaves.] A nat. order of 
monocotyledonous rush-like or sedge -like 
herbs, the species of which are found over 
the tropics in both hemispheres. The order 
comprises two genera, Xyris and Abolboda, 
to which some botanists add Philydrum. 

^Bt, XyBtOB (zist, ziB'tos), n. [L. xystus, 
Gr. xystos, from xyo, to scrape, from its 
smooth and polished floor.] In anc. arch. 
a sort of covered portico or open court, of 
great length in proportion to its width, in 
which the athletai performed their exer- 
cises. Written also Xystus. 

Xystarch (zis'thrk), n. [Gr. xystos, xyst.and 
archo, to rule.] An Athenian officer who 
presided over the gymnastic exercises of the 
xystos. 

Xyster (zi8't6r), ?t. [Gr. xyster, from xuo, 
to scrape.] A surgeon’s instrument for 
scraping bones. 


Y. 


Y, the twenty -fifth letter of the English 
alphabet, was taken from the Latin, the Latin 
having borrowed it from the Greek T or 
upsilon. In the Anglo-Saxon alphabet it 
was always a vowel, and is believed to have 
had a sound resembling that of French u or 
German d, this being also the sound which 
the Greek T is believed to have had. In 
modern English it is both a consonant and 
a vowel, and seldom or never is the histori- 
cal representative of A. Sax. y, this being 
usually represented by i. At the beginning 
of syllables and followed by a vowel it is a 
consonant of the palatal class, being formed 
by bringing the middle of the tongue in 
contact with the palate, and nearly in the 
position to which the g hard brings it. Hence 
it has happened that in a great number of 
words g has been softened into y,M A. Sax. 
gedr into year, geomian into yearn, dceg 
into day. As an adjective termination it 
commonly represents A. Sax. -ig, as in stony 
=sA. Sax. stdnig, greedy^ A. Sax. grasdig, 
hungry^ A. Sax. hungrig, wiani/ = A. Sax. 
mcmig. In some nouns it also represents 
the term, -ig, as in honey A. Sax. hunig, 
withy ^.A. Sax. loithig. In the term, -iy it 
stands for io oriea, as in godly =: A. Sax. god- 
Itc, frie-ndly^A. Sax. /TedncBIc, fuUy^A. 
8ax./itttfoc, hardly -A. Sax. heardUoe, &c. 
In words of Romance origin the term, -y 
often represents Fr. -ie, L. -ia. as in history, 
modesty, memory, victory; it also represents 


I L. -ium, the noun termination, as in sUidy, 
remedy, sxibsidy, &c., or the adjective term. 
-ius, as in notary, contrary, secondary, &c. 
In nouns ending in -ty the -ty represents 
Fr. -U, L. -tas, -tatis, as iTLvanity, calamity, 
<fec. In the middle and at the end of words 
y is a vowel, and is precisely the same as i. 
It is sounded m i long, when accented, as 
in defy, rely, dyiiig; and as i short when 
unaccented, asinvawt^y, gloiry, synonymous. 
As a consonant this letter beai-s much the 
same relation to i (short) baw does to u; thus 
i short has in certain positions— as in the ia 
of Christian—a tendency to pass into y. Y 
is sometimes called the Pythagorean letter, 
from its Greek original representing, by 
means of its three limbs, the sacred triad, 
formed by the duad proceeding from the 
monad.— In chem. Y is the sjunbolof yttri- 
um.— Y, as a numeral, stands for 150, and 
with a dash over it, Y, for 160,000. 

Y-. A common prefix In Old English words, 
as in y-clept, y-clad, Ac . , representing A. Sax. 
ge-, which assumed this form by the com- 
mon weakening of g to y. The meaning of 
words with this prefix is usually the same 
as if It were absent. See Gb. 

Ya,t adv. Yea; yes. Chavuier. 

Yaoaxe (yak'a-ra), n. The native name of 
a Brazilian alligator {Jacare sderops), hav- 
ing a ridge from eye to eye, fleshy eyelids, 
and small webs to the feet; the spectacled 
cayman. Written also Jacare. 


Yaoca-WOOd (yak a-wod), n. The orna- 
mental wood of Podocarpus coriacea, a small 
tree of Jamaica. It is of a pale-brown 
colour with streaks of hazel-brown, and is 
much used in the West Indies for cabinet 
work. 

Yacht (yot), n. [O.D.jacht, Mod. D. jagt, 
a yacht, a chase, hunting, from jagen, to 
chase, to hunt, to hurry; G. jagen, to hunt; 
Dan. jage, to hunt, to drive, to hun^.] A 
light and elegantly fitted up vessel, used 
either for pleasure trips or racing, or as a 
vessel of state to convey kings, princes, &c., 
from one place to another by sea. There are 
two distinct species of yacht: the mere 
racer with enormous spars and sails and 
deeply-ballasted hull, with fine lines, but 
sacrificing everything to speed; and the ele- 
gant, commodious, well-proportioned tra- 
velling yacht, often with steam-propelUiw 
machinery, fit for a voyage round the world. 
The yacht navy of Britain comprehends ves- 
sels from 8 to about 600 tons. 

I sail'd this momintr with his majesty in one of his 
yachts (or pleasure-boats), vessels not known among 
us till tne Dutch E. India Company presented that 
curious piece to tlie king. Evtlyn. 

Yacht (yot), v.i. To sail or cruise in a vaoht; 
as, he spent the summer yachting in the 
Mediterranean. 

Yaoht-olah (yoticlub). n. A club or union 
of vacht-owners for racing purposes, d^c., 
acting under a commodore. 


oh, cAain; 5h, Sc. locA; g,yo; J,job; fl. Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, fAen; th, tAln; w, idg; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See X*T. 
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Taohter (yot'^r), n. One who commands a 
yacht; one who sails in a yacht 
Yachting (yot^ing), a. Relating to a yacht 
or yachts; as, a yachting voyage. 
Yachtsman (yots'man), n. One who keeps 
or sails a yacht 
Yatt Gave. Chaucer. 

Yaff (yaf), r.t. [Imitative.] To bark like a 
dog in a passion; to yelp; hence, to talk 
pertly. [Scotch. ] 

Yaffle, Yafflngale (yafl, yaf'in-gal).n. Local 
names given to the green woodpecker (Pieus 
viridis) from its cry. 


Vows ! — I am woodman of the woods, 

And hear the garnet-headed yaffin^le 
Mock them. Tennyson. 


Yager (ya'gCr), n. [G. jdger, lit. a hunts- 
man, from iagen, to hunt.] A member of 
certain regiments of light infantry in the 
armies of various German states. Such regi- 
ments were originally composed of jkger or 
huntsmen, whence the name. The French 
chasseur belongs to the same class of sol- 
dier. 

Yagger (yag'^r), n. [D. jager, a huntsman, 
a ciriver. See Yager. J A ranger about the 
country; a travelling pedlar. Sir W. Scott 
[Shetland Islands.] 

Yahoo (yk'hd), n. A name given by Swift, 
in OuUiver'it Travels, to a race of brutes, 
having the form of man and all his degrad- 
ing passions. They are placed in contrast 
with the Houyhnhnms, or horses endowed 
with reason, the whole being designed as a 
satire on the human race. Hence, a rough, 
boorish, uncultivated character. ‘ A yahoo 
of a stable-boy.’ Graves. 

' What sort of fellow is he ; ... a yahoo, I sup- 
pose?’ ’ Not at all, he is a capital fellow, a perfect 
gentleman.' H. A'inx's/ey. 

Yak (yak), n. [Thil>etian.] A ruminant mam- 
mal of the bovine tribe, the Bos poephagus, 
or Poephagus grunniens, a large species of 
ox. with cylindric horns, curving outward, 
long pendent silky hair fringing Its sides, a 
buwy mane of fine hair, and villous, horse- 
like tail; inhabiting Thibet and the higher 
plateaus of the Himalayas: called by Pen- 
nant and others the grunting ox, from its 
very peculiar voice, which sounds much like 
the CTunt of a pig : known also as Sarlac, 
Sarlik. There are several varieties of the 
vak due to climatic intiuences, character of 
habitat, food, and, in the case of domesti- 
cated animals, to the kind of work to which 
they are put, as the yak, the ghain- 
orik, the ploiigh-yak. The last is a pleneian- 
looking animal, and wants the magnificent 
side tufts of hair characteristic of its free 
brethren. It iS employed in agriculture. 
The yak is often crossed with other domestic 
cattle, and a mixed breed obtained. The 
tail of the yak is in great request for various 
ornamental purposes, and foims quite an 
important article of commerce. Dyed red 
it decorates the caps of the Chinese, and 
when properly mounted it is used as a fly- 
flapper in India under the name of a chowry. 



Yak {Bos poephaj[us). 


Tails are also carried before certain officers 
of state, their number indicating his rank. 
YaJolUl (yak'sha), n. In Hind. myth, a kind 
of demigods who attend Kuvera, the god of 
riches, and guard his treasures. 

Yald (^Id), a. Same as Yeld. 

Yal<t Yauld (yitld), a. ficel gildr, stout, 
brawny, strong, of full cdze; Sw. and Dan. 
gild.'] Supple; active; athletic. [Scotch ] 
Yam (yam), n. [The Portuguese first saw 
the plant cultivated in Africa, then in In- 
dia and M$lacca, and brought the name as 
well as the plant to the West, but from what 
language it comes is unknown. The yam 
was imported into America.] A large escu- 
lent tuber or root produced by various 


plants of the genus Diosoorea, jrowing in 
tropical climates. The common West Indian 
yam is produced by D. alata, the East lu- 



Yam {Dioscoren friohosa). 


dian yams are produced by D. globosa, ru- 
bella, and purpurea. The 2). atro-purpwrea 
grows in Malacca, and produces tubers 
which, like those of D. purpurea, are of a 
purple colour. Yams, when roasted or 
boiled, form a wholesome, palatable, and 
nutritious food. I’hey are sometimes of the 
weight of 30 lbs. See Watkk-yam. 

Yama (yk'mu), n. In Hind. myth, the god 



of departed spirits and the appointed judge j 
and punisher of the dead; the embodiment j 
of power without pity, and stern, unbend- } 
ing fate. He is generally represented as • 
crowned and seated on a buffalo, which he i 
guides by the horns. He is four-armed and 
of austere countenance. In one hand he 
holds a mace, in another a noose which is 
used to draw out of the bodies of men the 
souls which are doomed to appear before 
his judgment-seat. His garments are of the 
colour of Are, his skin is of a bluish green. 

Yamer, Yammar (yft'mfer, yAm'm6r), v.i. 
(O.E. yomer, A. Sax. gedmerian, to lament, 
to groan, from gedmor, sad, mournful, 
wretched; comp. Q. jammeren, to lament, 
to wall. J To shriek ; to yell ; to cry aloud ; 
to whimper loudly; to whine. [Scotch.] 

* The child is doing as well ns possible,’ said Miss 
Grizzy; 'to be .sure it doc6 yammer con.«tHiitly. that 
can't be denied.' Afiss Ferrier. 

Yank (yangk), v.i. [Probably a nasalized 
form akin to G. and D. jagen, Dan, jage, to 
hunt, to chase, to hurry; Jcel. jaga, to move 
to and fro. See Yacht.] [Scotch.] 1. To 
work cleverly and actively : often with on; 
as, she yanked on at the work.— -2. To 8i>eak 
in a velpingor affected tone; to scold; to nag; 
as, she yanked at her servant from morning 
to night. 

Yank (yangk), v.t. To give a throwing or 
jerking motion to; to twitch strongly; to 
Jerk. [Colloq. United States.] 


Yank (yangk), n, 1. A quick, sharp stroke; 
a buffet; as, he gave him a yank on the 
head. [Scotch.]— 2, A jerk or twitch. [Colloq. 
United States.]— 8. m. A kind of leggings. 
[Provincial] 

Yank (yangk), n. [Contr. of Yankee.] A 
Yankee, [vulgar.] 

Yankee (yang'kfi), n. [A word of uncertain 
origin. The most common explanation seems 
also the most plausible, namely, that it is a 
corrupt pronunciation of English or of Fr. 
Anglais formerly current uraong the Ameri- 
can Indians. In Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
Americanisms a statement is quoted to the 
effect that Yengees or Yenkees was a name 
originally given by the Massachusetto In- 
dians to the English colonists, and that it 
was afterwards adopted by the Dutch on 
the Hudson, who applied the term in con- 
tempt to all the people of New England. 
Bartlett also quotes a statement of Heck- 
welder (an authority on Indian matters), 
who affirmed that the Indians applied the 
term Yengees specially to the New Englan- 
ders as contradistinguished from the Vir- 
ginians or Long KniveL, and the English 
proper or Saggenash. As early as 1713 it is 
said to have been a common cant word at 
Cambridge, Mass. , in the sense of good or 
excellent, being probably borrowed by the 
students from the Indians, to whom a ‘ Yan- 
kee ' article would be synonymous with an 
excellent one, from the superiority of the 
white man in mechanical arts.] A cant name 
for a citizen of New England. During the 
American Revolution the name was applied 
to all the insurgents; and during the civil 
war it was the common designation of the 
Federal soldiers by the Confederates. In 
Britain the term is sometimes applied gen- 
erally to all natives of the United States. 
Yankee -Doodle (yang-ke-do’dl), n. i. A 
famous air, now regarded as American and 
national. In reality the air is an old Eng- 
lish one, called Nankey Doodle, and had 
some derisive reference to Cromwell. It is 
said that the brigade under Lord Percy, 
after the battle of Lexington, marched out 
of Boston playing this tune in derisive ami 
punning allusion to the name Yankee, and 
the New Englanders adopted the air in con- 
sideration of the fact that they had made 
the British dance to it. Tlie really national 
tune of the whole United States, however, 
Is ‘Hail, Columbia !'— 2. A Yankee. 'Hot 
Yankee-doodles. ’ Moore. [Ludicrous. ] 
YankeelBxn (yang^ke-izm), n. An idiom or 
practice of the Yankees. 

Yanker Yankle,u. [See Yank.v.i,] [Scotch.] 
1. A sharp, forward, clever woman.— 2. One 
who speaks or scolds incessantly. 

Yanolite (yan'o-lit), n. See Axinite. 
Yaourt ( yourt ), n. A fermented liquor or 
milk-beer, similar to koumis, made by the 
’I'urks. Simmonds. 

Yap (yap), v.i. [Imitative, like yaff; comp. 
Fr. iapper, Pr. japar, to yelp.] To yelp; to 
bark. Sir It. L’ Estrange. 

Yap (yap), n. The cry of a dog; a bark; a 
velp. 

Yapock (yap'ok), n. ( Named from the South 
American nver Oyapok ] A handsome opos- 
sum Inhabiting the rivers of Brazil and 
Guiana. It is n(|uatic in its habits, bearing 
a considerable resemblance to a small otter, 
and differs from other opossunis in its den- 
tition, in having no opposable thumb, and 
in the toes of the hind feet being webbed. 
It is an excellent swimmer, and lives on the 
Ashes which it chases and catches in the 
rivers. Called also Water-opvssnm. 

Yapon (ya'pon or yg'pon), n. Rex Cassine, 
a shrub growing in the southern states of 
America, the leaves of which are used as 
tea and as medicine. The same name is 
also given to other species of Ilex. Written 
also Yaupon. 

Yar, Yare (yar, y&r), a. Sour; brackish. 
[Provincial English.] 

Yarage t (yar'aj). n. [From yare.] Naut. 
the power of moving or being managed at 
sea; said of a ship. 

To the end that he might, with his light ships, well 
manned with water-men, turn and environe the galleys 
of the enemies, the which were heavy ot yarage, both 
for their bignesse, as also for lacke of water men to row 
them. North. 

Yarb (ykrb), n. An herb. ' Some skill in 
yarbs as she called her simples. ’ Kingsley, 
Provincial English.] 

ard (yard), n. [O. E. yerde, gerde, A. Sax. 
gyrdt gird, rarely geard, a rod, a staff, a 
yard measure; D. garde, a rod, a twig; G. 
gsrte, a switch, a twig; Goth, gazds, a goad, 


Fite, far, fat, fgll; mA met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bqll; olL pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. toy. 
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a prick. Oog. with L. hasta, a spear.] 1. The 
British and American standard measure of 
length, equal to 3 feet or 86 inches, the foot 
being in general made practically the unit. 
As a cloth measui'e the yard is divided Into 
4 quarters =16 nails. (See under Measure.) 
A square yard contains 9 square feet and a 
cubic yard 27 cubic feet.— 2. A pole or rod 
8 feet long for measuring a yard.— 3. A long 
cylindrical piece of timber in a ship, having 
a rounded taper toward each end, and slung 
crosswise to a mast. All yards are either 
square or lateen, the former being suspended 
across the masts at right angles for spread- 
ing square sails, the latter obliquely. Yards 
have sheave-holes near their extremities for 
the sheets reeving through. Either end of 
a yard, or rather that part of it which is 
outside the sheave-hole, is called the yar^ 
arm; the quarter ot a yard is about half- 
way between the sheave-hole and the slings. 
4.t A long piece of timber, as a rafter and 
the like. Oaford Glossary. - 5. The male 
organ of generation; the penis.— Kurd of 
laind. Same as Yard-land (which see). 

Yard (ytlrd), n. [A. Sax. geard, an inclosure, 
a yard, a court, <fec.; Icel. aarthr, a yard or 
inclosed space (E. garth y, Dan. gaard, a 
yard, a court, a farm ; D. gaard, a garden ; 

O.H.G. garto, Mod.G. garten, a garden; Rus. 
gorod (as in Novgorod, &c.), a town. From 
same root as L. hortus, a garden, cohors, a 
cohort (see Court), Gr. oheir, the hand. 
Akin j^ardeji, and probably flrfrd, to surround. 
Orchard contains this word.] 1. A small 
piece of inclosed ground, particularly ad- 
joining a house, whether in front of it, be- 
hind it, or around it. —2. An incloaure within 
which any work or business is carried on ; 
AS, a brick-ward, a yfood-yard, a tanning- 
yard, a dock-yard, (fee. — 3. In Scotland, a 
garden, particularly a kitchen - garden. 
Bums. 

Yard (ykrd), v.t. To inclose in a yard; to 
shut up in a yard, as cattle; as, to yard 
cows. 

Yard-arm (ytird'tirm), n. See Yard, .3.— 
Yard-arm and yard-arm, the situation of 
two ships lying alongside of each other so 
near that their yard-arms cross or touch. 

Yard-land (ykrd'land),n. A quantity of land 
in England, different in different counties; 
a virgate. In some counties it was 16 acres; 
in others 20 or 24, and even 40 acres. 

Yard -Stick (ykrd'stik), n. A stick or rod 
3 feet in length, used as a measure of cloth, 
&c. 

Yard-wand (yard'wond), n. A yard-stick. 
‘His cheating yard-wand.' Tennyson. 

Yaret (yar), a. [A. Sax. gearu, prepared, 
ready, yare; akin G. gar, prepared, ready; 
Icel. gor-, gjUr, quite: comp. Icel. gora, to 
do, to make ; prov. E. gar, to cause to do. 
Akin garb, gear.] 1. Ready; quick; dexter- 
ous; eager: said of persons, and especially 
of sailors; as, to bo yare at the helm. 

Be j/are in thy preparation. S/uti. 

2. Easily wrought ; answering quickly to the 
helm; swift; lively: said of a slilp. 

The lesser (ship) will come and go, leave and take, 
and is yare, whereas the other is ^ow. Iialct£-h. 


Yaret (yar), adv. Briskly; dexterously; 
yarely. Shak. 

yarely t (yar'li), adv. Readily; dexterously; 
skilfully. ‘Those flower -soft hands that 
yarely frame the office. ’ Shak. 
xark(yttrk), v.t. Same as Yerk. 

Yarke (yfti‘'k6), n. The native name of dif- 
ferent South American monkeys ot the genus 
flthecia. 

Yam (ykm), n. [A. Sax. geam, D. garen, 
IceL 8w. Dan. and G. gam, yarn. Allied 
to Gr. chords, a chord, originally an intes- 
tine. (^e Chord.) Comp. G. gam, in sense 
of one of the stomachs of a ruminant, Icel. 


S bm, pi. gamir, the guts. ] 1. Any textile 
bre prepared for weaving into cloth. (See 
Thread.) The various sizes of cotton yam 
are numbered according to the number of 
hanks of 840 yards in the pound ; flax and 
jute according to the number of leas of 800 
yards per pound ; and woollen and worsted 
yarn according to the number of skeins of 
660 yards per pound.— 2. In rape-making, 
one of the threads of which a rope is com- 
posed.— 8. A story spun out bv a sailor for 
the amusement of his companions; a story 
or tale; hence, to spin a long yam Is to tell 
a long story. tColloq.] 

Tameni (yftm'n), a. Made of yam; con- 
sisting of yam. * A pair of yamen stocks.’ 
Turberv^ 

Yajsnut, n. See ybr-nut. 


Yamha (yftr’fa), n. A kind of peaty soil; a 
soif in which peat predominates. [Orkney 
and Shetland.] 

We turn pasture into tillage, and barley into alts, 
and heather into greensward, and the poor yarpha, 
as the benighted creatures here call their peat-bogs, 
into baittle grass-land. Sir fV. Scott. 

Yarr (yar), n. [Perhaps akin in ori^n to 
yarrow. ] A well - known British and Euro- 
pean plant, Spergula arvensis. See SPER- 
GULA. 

Yarr t (ykr), v.i. [Imitative.] To growl or 
snarl, as a dog. Ainsworth. 

Yarrlflh (yftr'ish), a. [From yar, sour.] Hav- 
ing a rough, dry taste. [Provincial ] 

Yarrow (yar'o), n. [A. Sax. gearwe, D. gerw, 
G. garbe, O. G. garwe, yarrow. According 
to Skeat from A. Sax. gearwian, to pre- 
pare, gerwan, to dress, 
from being used in dress- 
ing wounds. Hence 
allied to yare. ] A name 
given to a British plant, 

Achillaea millefolium. 

Also known by the 
name of Milfoil (which 
see). 

Yataghan (yat’a-gan), n. 

[Turk, yataydn.] A sort 
of dagger - like sabre, 
with double - curved 
blade, about 2 feet long, 
the handle without a 
cross-guard, much worn 
in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. It is also written 
A taghan. 

Yate(yat}, n. [A form of 
gate, with softening of g 
to y. See Y.] A gate, 
land. ] 

Yaud (yftd), »i. A jade; a yawd. [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] See Yawd. 

Yaul (yftl), n. See Yawl. 

Yaup (yftP), v.i. [0. E. yawlp, a form ot 
yelp, A. Sax. gealp, a loud sound. See 
YELP.] To yelp; to cry out like a child or 
a bird. [Scotch.] 

Yaup (yftP), n. The cry of a bird or of a 
child. [Scotch.] 

Yaup (yftP). a. [To be yaup is lit. to be 
a-gape, with change of y to y.] Hungry. 
[Scotch. ] 

Yaupon (yft'pon), n. Same as Yapon. 

Yave,t pret. of yeve. Gave. Chaucer. 

Yaw (ya), v.i. [Comp. prov. G. gagen, to 
rock, to move unsteadily ; Icel. gagr, bent 
back.] Naut. to steer wild; to deviate from 
the line of her course in steering : said of 
a ship. 

She steered m\d, yawed, and decreased in her rate 
of sailing. Marryat. 

Yaw (ya), n. Naut. a temporary deviation 
ot a ship or vessel from the direct line of 
her course. ‘0, the yaws that she will 
make ! ’ Massinger. 

Yaw (ya). v. i. To rise in blisters, breaking 
ill white fi'oth, as cane-juice in the sugai- 
works. 

Yawd (yad), u. [Softened form of jade.) 
A jade ; an old horse or mare. [Old Eng- 
lish or Scotch.] Written also Faud. Burns. 

Your yatuds may take cold and never be good 
after it. Bronte. 



Yataghan. 
[North of Eng- 


Yawl (yal)» U. [From D. iol, a yawl, a skiff, 
8w. julle, Dan. jolie, a jolly-boat, a yawl. 
JoUy in jolly-boat is this word, being taken 
direct from the Danish apparently.] 1. A 
vessel rigged like a sloop but with a small 
after-mast,— 2. A ship’s jolly-boat.— 8. A 
small boat used by flshernien. 

Yawl (yftl), v.i. [Akin to yowl, yell] To 
cry out; to howl; to yell. ‘ The pilot . . . 
louder yawia.’ Quarles. ‘ Then yelp’d the 
cur and yawi’d the cat.’ Tennyson. 

Yawn (yftn), v.i. [A. Sax. gdnian, to yawn, 
to gape, to open; Sc. gant, G. gdhnen, to 
yawn, to gape ; akin to A. Sax. gtnan, Icel. 
gina, to gape; from root seen in Gr. chaind, 
L. hio, to gape ; G, gans, E. gander, goose. 
From same root are cfwism, chaos, entering 
English from the Greek.] 1. To gape; to 
oscitate ; to have the mouth open involun- 
tarily through drowsiness or dulness. 

When a manyawnetA he cannot hear so well. Bacon. 

The king awoke, . . . 

And yawn'd, and rubb'd bis face, and spoke. 

Tennyson. 

2. To wpe ; to open wide ; to stand open ; 
said of the mouth, a chasm, or the like; as, 
wide yawns the gulf below. ‘ This thy yawn- 
ing mouth.’ SMk. 

Graves and yield your dead. Shak, 
Heavens open inward, chasms yawn. Tennyson. 


8. To gape for anything ; to express desire 
by yawning; as, to yawn for fat livings. 

The chiefest thing at which lay reformers is, 
that the cler^ may, through conformity in condition, 
be poor as the apostles were. Hooker. 

4. To express surprise and bewilderment by 
gaping. 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. Shak. 

Yawn (yftn), n. l. A gaping; an involuntary 
opening of the mouth from drowsiness; 
oscitation. ‘Thy everlasting yai^n,’ Pope. 

2. The act of gaping or opening wide. 
Sometimes with a mighty vart/rt, 'tis said. 

Opens a dismal passage to the dead. Addison. 

3. An opening; a chasm. Marston. [Rare.] 

Yawnlngly (yau'Ing-li), adv. In a yawning 

manner; with yawns or gapes. Bp. Hall. 

Yaws (yftz), n. [African yaw, a raspberry. ] 
A disease occurring in America, Africa and 
the West Indies, and almost entirely con- 
flned to the African races. It is character- 
ized by cutaneous tumours, numerous and 
successive, gradually increasing from specks 
to the size of a raspberry, one at length 
growing larger than the rest; core a fungus 
excrescence; fever slight, and probably irri- 
tative merely. It is contagious, and cannot 
be communicated except by the actual con- 
tact of yaw matter to some abraded surface, 
or by inoculation, which is sometimes effec- 
ted by flies. It is also called Framboesia, 
from the French framboise, a raspberry. 

Yclad t (i - kladO, pp- [ Prefix y-, and clad. ] 
Clad; clothed. ‘Her words yclad with 
wisdom’s majesty.’ Shak. 

Yclept, Ycleped (i-klept'), pp- [A. Sax. 
ge-clyp6d, pp. of ge-clypian, to call.] 
Called ; named. [ Obsolete, except in 
humorous writing, or when used in the> 
affectedly ancient style.] 

Judas I am, ycleped Maccabxus. Shak. 

But come thou goddess fair and free 

In Heaven ycleped Eiiphrosyne. Milton. , 

Ydle t (I'dl), a. Lazy; idle. Spenser. 

Ydrad t (l-drad'), pp. Dreaded. 

Ye (y6), pron. [A. Sax. gi, ye, nom. pi. cor- 
responding to thU, thou; the genit. was 
edwer, the dat. and acc. e6w; so that ye is 

S roperly the nom. plural and you the obj.; 

1. gij, Icel. ier, er, Dan, and 8w, i, G. ihr, 
Goth, jus, all ye or you (pi). See You.] 
Properly the nominative plural of the second 
person, of which thou is the singular, but 
in later times also used as an objective after 
verbs and prepositions. Ye is now used 
only in the sacred and solemn style; in com- 
mon discourse and writing you is exclu- 
sively used. 

But ye arc washed, but ye are sanctified. i Cor. vi. ir. 

Loving offenders thu.s I will excuse ye. Shak. 

I thank and be blest for your good comfort. Shak. 

A .soutli-west blow on ye 
And blister you all o’er. Shak. 

The confusion between j/f and you did not exist in 
Old English. V- was always used as a nominative, 
and you as a dative or accusative. In the English 
Bible the distinction is very carefully observed, but 
in the dramatists of the Eiiaabcthan period there is 
a very loose use of the two forms. Dr. Morris. 

Ye,+ udv. Yea; yes. Chaucer. 

Yea (ya), Udv. lA. Sax. ged, yea, indeed; 
Icel jd, D. Dan. Sw. and G. m, Goth, ja, 
jai; allied to Goth, jah, and; L. jam, now; 
Skr. ya, who.] 1. Yes; ay; a word that ex- 
presses affirmation or assent : the opposite 
of nay; as, will you go? yea. ‘Whilst one 
says only yea, and t’other nay. ’ Denham. 

Let your communication he yea, yea: nay. nay. 

Mat. V. 37. 

2. It sometimes Introduces a subject vhth 
the sense of indeed, verily, truly, it is so, or 

is it SO ; 

Yea, hath God said, Yc shall not eat of every tree 
In the garden? Gen, in. i. 

Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory? Shak. 

8. Used in the same way as nay, intimating 
that something is to be added hy way of in- 
tensiveiiess or amplification; not this alone; 
not only so but also. 

I therein do rejoice : yea, and will rejoice. 

Phil. i. 18. 

One that composed your beauties, yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax. Shak, 

4. Used substantively : (a) in Scrip, denot- 
ing certainty, consistency, harmony, and 
stability. 

All the promises of God in him are yea, and in him 
are amen. s Cor. i. ao. 

(6) An affirmative vote ; one who votes In 
the affirmative; the equivalent to Ay or 
Aye.— Yea is now used only in the sacred 
and solemn style. Fca like nay was formerly 


eh, dUln; eh. So. looA; g, yo; j,yob; fl, Fr. ton; ng, siny; 7H, then\ th, tAin; 
VoL. IV. 


wh, tffAig; zh, azure. —See KlT- 
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nsed only In answer to questions framed 
affirmatively in contradistinction to yes and 
no, which were the projper answers to ques- 
tions put negatively. See extract. 

There is an example of the rejection of a needless 
subtlety in the case of our affirmative particles, yta 
and yes, nay and no, which were formerly distin- 
'uished in use, as the two affirmatives still are in our 
Ifter-tongues, the Danish and Swedish. The dis- 
tinction was that^A and nay were answers to ques< 


S 


tions framed in the affirmative; as, Will he got Yea 
or Nay. But if the question was framed in the nega- 
tive, Will he not go? the answer was Yes or No. 

G. P. Marsh. 

Ttad, t Yede t ( ysd ), v.i. [A false present 
tense and infinitive formed from the old 

S reterite yode, eode. See Yode.] To go; 
) proceed. 

Then bade the knight this \a,dyyede aloof. 

And to a hill herself withdraw a«de. Sfienser. 
Yem.r% yead away and faces fair deflower. Drant. 

Tearforsooth (ya-for-sdthO, a. Aimlied to 
one saying to anything yea oxkd. forsooth, 
which latter was not a phrase of genteel 
society. ‘A rascally yea -forsooth Ibiave.' 
Shak. 

Yean (yen), v.t and t. (A. Sax. eAnian, 
edenian, to bring forth, to become pregnant, 
from edeen, gravid, teeming, great, lit. in- 
creased, being pp. of edcan, to increase, to 
eke. See Eke, augment.] To bring forth 
young, as a goat or sheep; to lamb. Written 
also Ban. Shak. 

Yeanling (yenling), n. The young of sheep; 
a lamb; an eanling. 

Year (yer), n. (O.E. yeer, yer; A. Sax. gedr, 
f^r; D. jaar, L.G. jdr, G. joAr, Goth, jir, 
Icel. dr, Dan. aar ; cog. Slav, jaro, spr^; 
Zend ydre, a year. Perhaps from root t, to 
go, seen in yode, L. eo, ire, to go.] 1. The 
period of time during which the earth makes 
one complete revolution in its orbit ; or it 
is the space or i>eriod of time which elapses 
between the sun’s leaving either equinoctial 
point, or either tropic, and his return to the 
same. This is the tropical ov solar year, and 
the year in the strict and proper sense of 
the word. This period comprehends what 
are called the twelve calendar months, and 
is usually calculated to commence on Ist 
January and to end on 31st December. It 
is not quite uniform, but its mean length is 
about 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, aud 51 6 
seconds. The return of the seasons depends 
upon it. In popular usage, however, the 
year consists of 366 days, and every fourth 
year of 366. See Bissextile, Leap-year. — 
Anomalistic year. See under ANOMALISTIC. 
^Civil year, the tropical or solar year.— 
Common year, a year of 366 days, as distin- 
guished from leap-year. —Ecclesiastical year, 
from Advent to Adyeut.—Gregoria?i year, 
Julian year. See Gregorian, Julian, 
Style. —Legal year, in England, commenced 
on March 25, though the historical year 
began on January 1, a practice which con- 
tinued till 1752; hence it was usual between 
January 1 and March 25 to date the year 
both ways, as 1745-6. —Lunar year, a period 
consisting of 12 lunar months. The lunar 
astronomical year consists of 12 lunar syn- 
odical months, or 364 days, 8 hours, 48 min- 
utes, 36 seconds. The common lunar year 
consists of 12 lunar civil months, or 354 
days. The embolismic or intercalary lunar 
year consists of 13 lunar civil months, and 
contains 384 days.— Sabbatical year. See 
Sabbatic.— -Sidereal year. See Sidereal.— 
2. The time in which any planet completes 
a revolution; as, the year of Jupiter or of 
Saturn —3. Years, in the plnrai, is some- 
times equivalent to age or old age; as, a 
man in years. ‘His tender years.^ Shak. 
Myself am struck in years I must confess. Shak, 
Umouch’d with any shade oi years. 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell I Tennyson. 
In popular language year is often used for 
years; as, the horse is ten year old. 

And threescore year would make the world awaj. 

—A year and day, in law, the lapse of a 
year with a day added to it, a period which 
determines a ri^t, or works prescription 
in many cases.— Fear, day, and waste, pai*t 
of the sovereign’s prerogative in England, 
whereby he was entitled to the profits for a 
year and a day of persons attainted of petty 
treason or felony, together with the right of 
wasting the said tenements ; afterwards re- 
storing it to the lord of the fee. Abolished 
by the Felony Act, 1870. — Yeas >/ grace, any 
year of the Christian era. 
xegr-book (yor^kx n. l. A lx ok published 
every year, each annual issue containing 
new nr additional information; a work pul^ 
lished annually and intended to supply neah 


information on matters in regard to which 
changes are continually taking place.— 2. A 
book containing annual repom of cases 
adjudged in the courto of England, from the 
time of Edward II. to that of Henry VIl., 
published annually. 

xearedt (ysrd), a. Numbering years; aged. 

Both were of best feature, of high race, yeand but 
to thirty. B. Jottson. 

Yearllly (yfir'U-li), adv. Yearly. ‘The great 
quaking grass sowen yearlUy in many of the 
London gardens.’ T. Johnson, [Rare.] 
Yearling (yer'ling), n. * J\ young beast one 
year old or in the second year of his age. 
Yearling (ydrling), a. Being a year old ; 
as, a yearlina heifer. 

Yearly ( yerll ), a. l. Annual ; happening, 
acertung, or coming every year; as, a yearly 
rent or Income. 

Five hundred poor I have 'm yearly pay. Shak. 

2. Lasting a year; as, ayeaWy plant.— 3. Com- 
prehending a year; accomplished in a vear; 
as, the yearly circuit or revolution of the 
earth. 

The yearly course that brings this day about 

Shall never see it but a holiday. Shak. 

Yearly (yer'll), adv. Annually; once a year; 
as, blessings yearly bestowed. 

Yearly will I do this rite. Shak. 

Yearn (y6m), v.i. (A. Sax. aeomian, geor- 
nan, gyman, to desire, to beg, to yearn, 
from georn, desirous, eager, anxious; Icel. 
gjam, ea^r, willing, whence gima, to de- 
»re; Goth, gaims, desirous, gaimjan, to 
long for ; Dan. gieme, D. gaamt, G. gem, 
willingly. Skeat regards the word in mean- 
ing 2 (the only meaning found in Shakspere) 
as quite different, taking it from O.E. erme, 
to grieve, from A. Sax. yrman, to grieve, to 
vex, from earm, poor, wretched (D. Dan. Sw. 
and G. arm, Icel. annr, Goth. arms). If 
this is correct the word has evidently been 
influenced in its form by confusion with 
yearn, to desire.) 1. To feel mental un- 
easiness from longing desire, from tender- 
ness, affection, pity, or the like; to be filled 
with eager longing ; to have a wistful feel- 
ing. 1 Ki. iii. 26. ‘Swift souls that yearn 
for light.’ Tennyson. 

Jo.seph made haste, for his bowels yearn upon 
his brother. Gen. xliii. 30. 

Your motbcr’.s heart yearns toward you. Addison. 

2.f To grieve; to be pained or distressed; to 
mourn; to sorrow. 

Falstaff, he is dead. 

And we must yen therefore. Shak. 

Yearn t (y6m), v. t To pain ; to grieve ; to 
vex. 

She laments for it. that it would yearn your heart 
to sec it. Shak. 

It yearns me not if men my garment.*! wear. Shak. 

Yeara ( y^m ), v.i. [ For earn, to curdle 
(which see).] To coagulate as milk, [Scotch.] 
Yearn (y6m), v.t To cause to coa^late or 
curdle. Sir IT. Scott. [Scotch.) 

Yeamet (y6m), ».f. [See Earn.] To earn; 
to gain; to procure. Spetiser. 

Yeamfult (yfirn'ful), a. Mournful; distress- 
ing. 

Yeaminx (y^rn'ing), p. and a. Longing; 
having longing desire. ‘The language of 
his yearning soul.' Pope. 

Yeanling (y^rn'ing), n. The feeling of one 
who yearns ; a strong feeling of tenderness, 
pity, or lon^ng desire. Calamy. 

Yearning (y6m'ing), n. Rennet. [Scotch.) 
Yearningly (y6rn'iiig-li),adi;. In a yearning 
nmnner; with yeaniing 
Yeast (yest), n. [O.E. yeest, A. Sax. gist, 
gyst, Icel. ^t,jastr, D. gest, gist, M.H.G. 
gest, jest. Mod. G. giischt, yeast, from a verb 
signifying to ferment seen in O.H.G. ^esan. 
jesan. Mod, G. giihren, gischen, Sw, gdsa, to 
ferment, to froth. Allied to Or. zed, to boil, 
zHos, E. zeal.] 1. Barm; ferment; the yel- 
lowish substance, having an acid reaction, 
produced during the vinous fermentation 
of saccharine fluids, rising partly to the but* 
face in the form of a frothy, flocculent, 
viscid matter (surface yeasi\ and ppUy 
falling to the bottom (sediment yeast). Y east 
consists of amegations of minute cells, 
each cell constituting a plant, Torula cere- 
visice. The yeast- plant is a fungus, or rather 
a particular state of fungus, for there are 
many moulds which, undfer certain condi- 
tions, acquire the torula property, that is, 
become capable of deoomi^im sugar. The 
cell consists of a cyst composed of cellulose, 
inclosing a semi-floid matter, essentially 
Identical with protein. When a surface 
yeast-cell has attained full sixe, it gives off 
a little bud, which, on attaining the size of 


the first, gives out another bud, and in tills 
way the cells undergo exceedingly rapid 
multiplication. The germs of the yeast- 
plant are supposed to exist in countless 
multitudes in the atmosphere, from the 
fact that a saccharine solution which pre- 
sents no surface to the atmosphere does not 
ferment, while on its being so exposed fer- 
mentation sets in. Fermentation takes 
place sooner and goes on more rapidly when 
yeast is added than when the fluid is merely 
exposed to the atmosphere, beer yeast pos- 
sessing the property of setting up fermenta- 
tion in the highest degree. Surface yeast is 
formed at 65” to 77* Fahr., and its action is 
rapid and irregular, whereas sediment yeast 
is formed at 82” to 45”, and its action is slow 
and quiet. Sediment yeast is reproduced 
by spores and not by buds. In their chemi- 
cal relations the two do not appear to differ. 
Yeast varies in quality according to the 
nature of the liquid in which it is generated, 
and yeast merchants distinguish several 
varieties, which are employed for different 
purposes according to their energy and ac- 
tivity. Yeast is not only essential to the 
production of wine from grape juice and 
other fruit juices, the manufacture of beer, 
and the preparation of distilled spirits, 
but it is also the agent in producing the 
panary fermentation whereby bread is ren- 
dered light, porous, and spongy. Beer yeast 
is employed medicinally as a stimulant in 
low fevers, and is of great service in cases 
where, from inflammatory symptoms, wine 
is inadmissible. — (German yeast, common 
yeast collected, drained, and pressed till 
nearly dry. It can be so kept for several 
mouths, and is much used by bakers. — 
Patent yeast, yeast collected from a wort 
of malt and hop, and treated similarly to 
German yeoAt.— Artificial yeast, a dough of 
flour and a small miantity of common yeast 
made into small eaxes and dried. Kept free 
from moisture, it long retains its fermenta- 
tive property.— 2. Spume or foam of water; 
froth. 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafaljfar. 

Byron. 

Formerly spelled Yest ‘ Now the shm bor- 
ing the moon with her mainmast, and anon 
swallowed with yest and froth.’ Shak. 
Yeast-bitten ( yest'bit-n ), a. In brewing, 
too much affected by yeast. 

When the process of attenuation^comes so slack 
as not to exceed half a pound in the day. it is prudent 
to cleanse, otherwise the top-barm might re-enter 
the body of the beer, and it would become yeast- 
bitten. Vre. 

YeaBtlneSB (ycs'ti-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being yeasty. 

YeaBt;-plant (yest'plunt), n. The Torula 
cereviKue. See Y EAST. 

YeaBt-powder (yest'pou-dfir), n. A substi- 
tute for yeast used in leavening bread, con- 
sisting of a preparation of soda, phosphates, 
and other substances in the form of a pow- 
der. 

Yeasty (yes'ti), a. Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or containing yeast ; frothy ; foamy; 
spumy; yesty (whieli see). 

Y^dlng, t n. [A. Sax. giedding, song, say- 
ing, discourse, from gieddian, to sing, recite, 
Ac.] A song or ballad ; the song or recita- 
tion of a gleeman or minstrel. Chaucer. 
Yede,t V.I. See Ykad. 

Yede.t Went. Chaucer. Same as Yode. 
Yeelt (y61), n. Same as Eel. Holland. 
Yefte, t n. A gift. Chaucer. 

Y^d (yeld), a. [Icel. geldr, barren, giving 
no milk; Sw. gall, unfruitful, barren, sterile. ' 
Not giving milk; also barren; as, a yeld cow. 
Called also Yald, Yell. [Scotch.) 

Yelde»t v.t. To yield; to ^ve; to pay. CAau- 
cer. 

Yeldehallft n. A guildhall. Chaucer. 
Yelk (yelk), n. The yellow part of an egg; 
the yolk. See Yolk. 

Yell(yel), a. Barren; not giving milk. See 
Yeld. [Scotch.] 

Yell (yel), v.i. [A. Sax. gellan, gyllan. giUan, 
to yell, to screech; Icel. gella, gjalla, Dan. 
gioelle, to yell ; Sw. galla, to resound, to 
ring; D. gillen, to shriek or scream; G. 

? eUen, to resound ; allied to A. Sax. gfiJan, 
0 sing, whence gals in nightingalsT] To 
cry out with a sharp, disagreeable nolM; to 
shriek hideously; to cry or scream as with 
agony or horror. *The night raven that 
1^11 deadly yells.* Spenser. 

Poor Puck dothytll, poor Puck doth roar. 

Dfnyfen. 

AU the men and women in the hall 
Rote, when they taw the dead man rite, and fled 
Yelling at from a tpectre. TeMnysen, 


Fkte, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, her; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub« bull; oil» pound; (1, So. abune; y, So. ley. 
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y*Ut (yel), V. t. To utter with a yell. 

As If it felt with Scotland, and yeU'd out 
Lilbe syllable of dolour. ShaJt. 

Tell (yel), n. A sharp, loud, hideous out- 
cry; a scream or cry of horror, distress, or 
a^uy. ‘ TeUa of mothers, maids, nor babes. ’ 

The filthy by-lane rings to theyeil of the trampled 
wife. Tennyson. 

Telliltf (yel'iug), V' eiid o,- Uttering yells 
or hideous outcries; shrieking; as, yming 
monsters. 

Yelling (yel'ing), n. The act or the noise 
of one who or that which yells. ‘ Yellinga 
loud and deep. ’ Drayton. 

Pale spectres, grin around me, 

And stun me with the ytilinjirs of damnation. 

mm mm , «. JohnSOn. 

TellOOh (yel'o6h), v.i. To yell; to scream; 
to shriek. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

TellOCh (yero6h), n. A shrill cry; a yell. 
[Scotch.] 

Yellow (yeias), a. [A. Sax. geolo, geolu, 
yellow; h.geel, O.H.G. gelo. Mod. G. gelh, 
Icel. gulr, Dan. and Sw. gutd, yellow; from 
same root as L. helvus, light or grayish yel- 
low, gold and green being also from same 
root (the change of r to i is common); hence 
akin also to Gr. chlog, green herb, ehldros, 
pale green, choli, bile (cog. with E. gall). 
See Green, &c.] Being of a pure bright 
golden colour, or of a kindred hue; having 
the colour of that part of the solar spec- 
trum situated between the orange and the 
^en. ‘Yellow autumn.’ Shak. ‘Fallen 
mto the sear, the yellow leaf.* Shak. Yel- 
low is sometimes used as the colour be- 
tokening jealousy, envy, melancholy, &c., 
a usage no doubt connected with the figur- 
ative notions attaching to jawidice, jaun- 
diced, the skin having a yellow hue in 
Jaundice. — Yellow balsam, a species of Bal- 
saminacesB (Tmpatiens Noli-tange re). — Yel- 
low bark. See Cahsaya Bark.— Yellow 
berries. See Avignon-berry. ~ Yellow cen- 
taury. Same as Yellow-wort. —Yellow col- 
ours. See the noun.— FeWoic copperas, a 
translucent mineral of a yellow colour and 
pearly lustre, consisting chiefly of sulphuric 
acid, sesquioxide of iron, and water. Dana. 
— Yellow copper. See under Pyrites.— 
Yellow coralline, an orange-coloured dye 
formed of sulphuric, carbolic, and oxalic 
acids — FeWoto dyes. See the noun.— Fef- 
low fibrous tissue, a kind of tissue distin- 
guished by its yellow colour and its great 
elasticity. It is seen in the ligament of the 
neck of many quadrupeds. It is also found 
in the walls of the arteries, to which it gives 
its peculiar elasticity; and it also forms the 
vocal cords of the larynx.— Yellow ochre, 
an eartlw pigment coloured by the oxide of 
iron.— Yellow race, in ethn. includes the 
Chinese, Japanese, Mongols, Lapps, Esqui- 
maux, &c.— Yellow soap. See under SOAP. 
— Yellow wall-lichen, a species of lichen, 
the Pamelia parietina, which grows on 
trees and walls. It yields a yellow colour- 
ing matter, and is used in intermittent 
fevers. — Yellow water-lily. See N UPH AR. — 
Yellow willow, Salix vitellina, called also 
Golden osier, a small tree deriving its name 
from the yellow colour of its branches. It 
is used for wicker-work. 

Yellow (yel'lo), n. One of the prismatic 
colours ; a bright golden colour, the type 
of which may be found in the field butter- 
cup, which is a pure yellow. United with 
blue it yields green; with red it produces 
orange. (See Colour.) The principal yel- 
low pigments used in painting are brown 
pink, chrome yellow, Dutch pink, English 
pink, Indian yellow, kina' s-yellow, Naples- 
yellow, patent-yellow, ana weld yellow. The 
principal yellow dyes are obtained from 
amotto, fustic, French berries, fustet, quer- 
citron bark, turmeric, saw-wort, weld, and 
willow leaves; also from chromate of lead, 
iron oxide, nitric add, sulphide of antimony, 
and sulphide of arsenic. Yellow is used as 
a symbol of jealousy. See Yellowness. 

No yeitaw in’t, lest she suspect, as he does. 

Her children not her husband's. Shak. 

Yellow (yel'16), t).t. To render yellow. ‘My 
papers, yellow'd with their age. ' Shak. 

T^W (yel'ld), V. i. To grow yeUow. ‘ The 
^>euing valleys and the yellowing plains. 
Dyer, 

Tellow-amiiier. n. See yellow-hammer. 

Yellow-t>ird (yerid-b6rd), n. A small sing- 
ing bird of the family Fringillidie, common 
in the United States, the Frit\giUa or Chry- 
tometris tristis. The summer dress of the 
male la of a lemon yellow, with the wings. 


tail, and fore part of the head black. The 
female and male, during winter, are of a 
brown olive colour. When caged the song 
of this bird greatly resembles that of the 
canary. The name is also given to the 
yellow poll warbler (Dendroica cestiva).— 
Yellow bird’s-neat. See MONOTROPA. 
Yellow-boy (yeT16-bol), n. A cant name 
for a guinea or other gold coin. 

John did not starve the cause; there wanted not 
yellow-boys to fee counsel. Arbuthnot. 

Yellow-bunting (yel'W-bunt-ing), n. The 
yellow-hammer (which see). 

Yellow-fever (yens-f 6- vAr), n. A malignant 
febrile disease, indigenous chiefly to the 
West Indies, upper coasts of South America, 
the borders of tne Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Southern United States. It is attended 
with yellowness of the skin, of some shade 
between lemon -yellow and the deepest 
orange-yellow. It resembles typhus fever 
in the prostration, blood-disorganization, 
and softening of internal organs which are 
features of both diseases. 

Yellow-goldB (yeFl6-g61dz), n. A certain* 
flower. B. Jonson. 

Yellow-gum (yelld-gum), n. l. The jaun- 
dice of infan ts {icterus infantum).— % See 
Black-gum. 

YeUow-hammer, Yellow-ammer (yelld- 
ham-mAr, yeri6-am-m6r), n. [Yellow, and 
A. Sax. arnore, the name of a bird, same as 
G. ammer, the yellow-hammer, called also 
aold-ammer, gelb-ammer. gold-bunting, yel- 
low-bunting. The spelling with A, though 
common, is erroneous.] 1. A ^serine 
bird of the genus Emberiza, the E. dtrin- 
ella: called also YeUow Bunting. The head, 
chocks, front of the neck, belly, and lower 
tail-coverts are of a bright yellow; the upper 
surface is partly yellow, but chiefly brown, 
the feathers on the top of the back being 
blackish in the middle, and the tail feathers 
are also blackish. The yellow-hammer is a 
resident in Britain, and generally through- 
out Europe. In summer the well-known 
notes of the male are almost incessantly 
heard from the roadside hedge.— 2. A gold 
coin; a yellow-boy. [Old slang.] 

Is that he that has gold enough? would I had some 
of \\\% yello^o-hammers. Shirley 

Yellowish (yerio-ish), a. Somewhat yellow; 
as. amber is of a yellowish colour. 
YellOWtshness (yend-ish-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being yellowish. Boyle. 
Yellow-Jack (yel'lo-jak), n. A name given 
to yellow-fever. [Colloq.] 

Have seen three choleras, two army fevers, and 
yelhnv-jack without end. K ingsley. 

Yellow-legs (yeTlo-legz), n. A grallatorial 
bird of the genus Gambetta {G. fiavipes), 
family Scolopacideo, distributed along the 
eastern coast of America from Maine to 
Florida, so called from the colour of its 
legs. It is 10 inches long, with a bill 1} 
inch. It is migratory, leaving the north in 
summer. It feeds on fish fry, ci-ustaceans, 
&c. , and in autumn it is fat and much prized 
for table. 

Yellow-metal (yeTlO-met-al), n. A sheath- 
ing alloy of copper and zinc; Muntz's metal. 
YeUowness (yeno-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of being yellow; as, the yellovmess of an 
orange.— 2. t Jealousy. See remark under 
the adjective. 

I will possess him with yellowness Shak. 

Yellow-pine (yello-pln), n. A North Ame- 
rican tree of the genus Pinus, P. mitis or 
variabilis. The wood is compact and dur- 
able, and is universally employed in the 
countries where it gi'ows for domestic pur- 
poses. It is also extensively exported to 
Britain and elsewhere. In Canada and Nova 
Scotia the name is given to P. resinosa, and 
it is also applied to P. australis. See Pine. 
YeUow-ratUe (yen6-rat-l), n. A British 
plant of the genus Ehinanthus, R. crista- 
gain. See EHINANTHUS. 
xeUow-rocket (yena-rok-et), n. A British 
plant of the genus Barbarea, tlie B. vulgaris, 
called also mtter Winter-cress. See WiN- 
TER-ORBSS. 

Yellow-root (yeiaa-rot), n. A plant of the 
genus Xanthorrhiza, the X. apiifolia. It is 
a small North American shrub having creep- 
ing roots of a yellow colour, stalked pinnate 
or bipinnate leaves, and small dull purole 
fllowers in axillary branched racemes. The 
bark of the root is intensely bitter, and is 
used in America as a tonic. 

YeUows (yeFldz), n. 1. An inflammation of 
the liver, or a kind of jaundice which affects 
horses, cattle, and sheep, causing yellow- 


ness of the eyea ‘His horse . . . raied 
with the yellows.' Shak.— 2. A disease of 
peach-trees, little heard of except in Ame- 
rica, where it destrosrs whole orchards in a 
few years.— 8. t Jealousy. Brome. 
Yellow-snake (yerio-snkk), n. A large 
i^ecies of boa, common in Jamaica, the 
ChUahothrus inomatus. It is from 8 to 10 
feet long, the head olive-green, the front 

S ort of the body covered with numerous 
lack lines, while the hinder part is black, 
spotted with yellowish olive. 
Yellow-throat (yePlA-thrOt). n. A small 
North American singing bird of the genus 
Svlvia (S. Marilandica), a species of war- 
bler. 

Yellow-top (yel'16-top), n. A variety of 
turnip, from the colour of the skin on the 
upper part of the bulb. 

Yellow- weed (yePlO-wAd), n. The common 
name of British plants of the genus Eeseda. 
See Eeseda. 

Yellow-wood (yePld-wijd), n. 1. Oxleya 
xanthoxyla, nat. order Cedrelaoese, a timber- 
tree growing in Eastern Australia often to 
the height of 100 feet. The wood is yellow. 
2. Same as Priekle-yeUow. 

Yellow-wort (yend-wArt), n. A British 
plant of the genus Chlora, C.perfoliata, nat. 
order Gentianacese. It is an annual plant, 
with a stem about 1 foot high. It is very 

f ;laucous, with perfoliate leaves, and bear- 
ng many bright yellow flowers. It grows 
on chalky or hilly pastures. 

Yellow-wove (yel'lo- wOv), n. A wove paper 
of a yellow colour. 

Yelp (yelp), v. i. [O.B. yelpen, gelpen, A. Sax. 
gUpan, only in the sense of to boast ; Icel. 
gjdlpa, to yelp; allied to yell.] 1. To utter a 
sharp or shrill bark ; to give a sharp, quick 
cry, as a dog, either in eagerness or in pain 
or fear; to yaup. ‘ Yelp'd the cur and yawl’d 
the cat.' Tennyson.— 2. t To prate; to boast. 

I kepe nought ot arms for toyelpe. Chaucer 

Yelp (yelp), n. An eager bark or cry; a sharp 
quick bark or cry caused by fear or pain. 
‘With inward yelp and restless forefoot.' 
Tennyson. 

Yelping (yelp'ing), p. and a. Barking shrilly 
witli eagerness, pain, or fear; barking with- 
out courage. ‘A yelping kennel of French 
curs.' Shak. 

Yelt.t For Yeldeth. Yieldeth. Chaucer. 
Yeman,t n. A yeoman; a commoner; a 
feudal retainer. Chaucer. 

Yemanrie, t n. Yeomanry; the rank of 

yeomen. Chaucer. 

Yenisean (yen'i-se-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Yenisei, the longest river in Siberia ; 
specifically, applied to the dialect spoken 
by the people occupying the tract of coun- 
try along the middle course of the Yenisei. 
Yenlte (yeu'it), n. [From Jena, the town 
in Germany.] A silicate of iron and cal- 
cium generally containing manganese: it is 
found in large trimetric crystals in the 
island of Elba. It is also called Lievrite. 
Yeoman (yd'man), n. pi. Yeomen (yd'menX 
[O.E, yeman, yoman; not in A. Sax. A word 
of doubtful origin. The most probable ety- 
mologies are: (1) That it is equivalent to 
Fris. gaman, gamon, a villager, a man of a 
ga or village— pa = G. gau, Goth, gavi, a dis- 
trict. (2) That it is equivalent to yeme- 
man, from O.E. yeme, A. Sax. care, 

attention; also g'Qman, to take care of, to pro- 
tect, &c. , so that the primary sense would 
be a person in charge. The combination eo, 
common in A. Sax. word^ is rare in modem 
English. See People.] 1. A man of small 
estate in land, nut ranking as one of the 
gentry ; a freeholder ; a gentleman-farmer ; 
a farmer or other person living in the coun- 
try between the rank of gentleman and hind 
or labourer. ‘ Not so wealthy as an English 
yeoman.’ Shak. ‘Fanners and substantial 
yeomen.’ Locke.— 2. One not advanced to 
the rank of a gentleman. 

He’s a mad yeoman that sees his son a gentleman 
before him. Shak. 

8. An upper or gentleman servant. ‘A jolly 
yeoman, marshall of the halL’ Spenser. 

The lady of the Strachy married the yeoman of 
the wardrobe. Shak. 

At A name given in courtesy to common 
soldiers. 

Fight, gentlemen of England I fight, tiolAyenj^. 

6. t An assistant or underling; an under bail- 
iff ; a bailiff's assistant. Shak.— 6. Naut a 
peraon appointed to assist in attending to 
the stores of the gunner, the boatswain, or 
the carpenter in a ship of war.— 7. A member 


oh, chain; Ah, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w. wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. -^See KlT. 
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of the j^eomanry cavalry (see Ysokanry). 
AvUirjkn.~Ye(yiMn qf the guard, in England, 
a body-guard of the sovereign, habited in 
the costume of Henry Vlll.’s time, and com- 
manded by a capt^n and other officers. 
See Beef-eater. 

Yeomanly (yo'mau-li), a. Pertaining to a 
yeoman; suitable to or becoming a yeoman. 
B. Jonson. 

Yeomanry (y6'man-ri), n. l. The collective 
body of yeomen; yeomen collectively. —2. A 
volunteer cavalry force originally embodied 
in Britain during the wars of the French 
revolution, and consisting to a gi*eat extent 
of gentlemen or wealthy farmers. They 
undergo six days’ training, and must attend 
a certain number of drills yearly, for which 
they receive a money allowance. They must 
furnish their own horses, but have a small 
allowance for clothing; the government also 
supplying arms and ammunition. Unlike 
the ordinary volunteer force, the yeomanry 
cavalry may be called out to aid the civil 
power in addition to their being liable for 
service on invasion of the country by a 
foreign enemy. 

Yerba, Yerba-mate (y6rT)a, ydr-ba-mk'ta). 
n. [ Verba (Sp. , from L. herba, herb) is the 
proper name; mate is a cup, the cup or dish 
from which the tea is drunk. ] A name 
given to Paraguay tea, the produce of Ilex 
paraguemirt. See Paraguay Tea. 

Yerde.t n. A yard; a rod; a staff. Chaucer. 
YeiY&S A kind of coarse woollen 

wrapper used for horse-cloths. Simmonds. 
Yerk (y6rk), v.t. [See Jerk.] 1. To throw 
or thrust with a sudden smart spring or 
jerk. 

Their wounded steeds . . . 

Vert out their armed heels at their dead masters. 

ShaJk. 

2, To lash; to strike; to beat. [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

Whilst I securely let him over-slip, 

Ncrc yerAifig' him with my satync whip. 

Marxian 

3. To bind; to tie. [Scotch.] 

But he is my sister's son— our flesh and blood — and 
his hands vtteyerJkxd as tight as cords can l>e drawn. 

Sir ly. Scott. 

Yerk (y6rk), v.i. l. To throw out the heels 
suddenly; to kick with both hind-legs. 


The horse being mad withal, jyrr'ytrof out behind. 

North. 

2. To move with sudden jerks; to jerk. Beau. 
d; FI. 

Yerk (y6rk), n. A sudden or quick thrust 
or motion; a kick; a smart stroke; a blow, 
Yerl, n. An earl. [Scotch.] 

Yem, V. i. To yearn, 

Yem,t Yemet (i'6m), n. Iron. 

Yeme.t a. [A. Sax. geom. See YEARN ] 
Brisk; eager. Chaucer. 

Ywii0,t adv. [A. Sax. geome. See Yearn.] 
Briskly; eagerly; earnestly. Chaucer. 
Yer-nut, Yar-nut (yfirnut, ykr'nut), n. [See 
Arnot.] Earth-nut; pig-nut; Bunium Jlexu- 
osuta. 

Yea (yes), adv. [A. Sax. geee, giee—ged, yea, 
and 8t, tsy, be it so, let ft be, 3d sing. pres, 
subj., one of the conjugational forms of the 
substantive verb in A. Sax. -G. nei, let it be; 
akin to L. sim, may it be; from the root as. 
See Am, Are.] A word which expresses 
affirmation or consent : opposed to no; as, 
are you married, madam? yes. It is used 
like yea, to enforce by repetition or addition, 
something which precedes. 

I say. take heed ; 

Vex, heartily beseech you. Shak. 

Yex, you despise the man to books confin’d. Pope. 

[ For distinction between yes and yea, no 
and nay, see under Yea ] 

Yesawid ( yes'a-wal ), n. In India, a state 
messenger. 

Yeik (yesk), v.l. [See Yex. ] To hiccup. 
(Old English and Scotch ] 

Yert (yest), n. Same as Yeast. 

Yester (yes't6r), a. (A. Sax. geostra, giestra, 
gystra, and by metathesis gyrsta, of yester- 
day, yesterday’s, whence oeostran yes- 
terday (the words being in the accusative); 
gystran niht, yesternight ; D, gisteren, 0, 
gettem, yesterday ; Goth, gistra, gistra d^is, 
to-morrow. These are comparative forms, 
similar to L. hestemus, of yesterday; simpler 
forms are Icei goer, gdr, yesterday, also to- 
morrow ; Dan. gaar, L. heri, yesterday, the 
r here representing # seen in hestemus, Gr. 
ehthes, Skr. hyas, yesterday. ] Belonging to 
the day preceding the present; next before 
the present. 

To love an enemy, the oiUr one 
Remaining too. whom yexter sun beheld 
Muft'ring her charms. Dryden. 


Note. This word is seldom used except in 
the compounds which follow. 

Yesterday (yes'tdr-d&), n. [See Yester.] 
The day last past ; the day next before the 
present. It is often figuratively used for 
time not long gone by ; time in the imme- 
diate past. 

We are but of yesterday, and know nothing. 

Job vTU. 9. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the lust Kyllal>le of recorded time. 

And all wx yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Shak. 

Grc.^t families of yesterday we'show, 

And lords whose parents were — the lord knows who. 

D^oe. 

Note. Yesterday and the words similarly 
compounded are generally used without a 
preposition, on or during being understood. 
In such cases the words are considered as 
adverbially used, and are, indeed, frequently 
classed as adverbs; as,! met the duke yester- 
day. ‘Wliat man was he talked with you 
yesternights Shak. 

Yeatereve (yes't^r-ev), n. The evening last 
past. ’ In hope that you would come here 
yestereve.’ B. Jonsori. 

Yestere'Fen (yos-t6r-6'vn), n. Same as Yes- 
tereve. 

Teaterevening (yes-t^r-e'vn-ing), n. Same 
as Yestereve. ‘Whom he ne’er saw till y es- 
terevening. ’ Byron. 

Yeaterfangt (yes'ter-fang), n. That which 
was taken, captured, or caught on the pre- 
vious day or occasion. Holimhed. 
Teatermom ( yes't6r-mom ), n. The mom 
or morning before the present; the mom 
last past. Rowe. 

Yeatermoming(yeB-t6r-mom'ing), n. Same 
as Yestemiom. 

Yeaternt (yes't^m), a. Kelating to the day 
last past. 

Yeaternight (yes't^r-nlt), n. The night last 
past. 

Come not as thou earnest of late. 

Flinging the gloom of yesternight 

On the white day. Tennyson. 

For the adverbial use see Yesterday. 

My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. Shak. 

Yeatreen (yes-trenO, n. [Contracted from 
yestereven. ] Last night ; yesternight. [ Scotch. ] 
Yeaty (yes’ti), a. 1. Belating to, composed 
of, or resembling yeast; yea8ty.~2. Foamy; 
frothy; spumy. ‘Though the yesty waves 
confound and swallow navigation up. ' S/iak. 
Hence— 3. Fig. light; unsubstantial; worth- 
less. ‘ Knowledge . . above the compass 

of his yestg brain. ’ Draytan. 

Yet (yet), adv. [ A. Sax. get, git, gyt, geta, 
^ta, gyta, yet, still, further, even now; 0. 
Fris. teta, M.H.G. iezuo (Mod. O.ietzt, now). 
The O.G. 2 W 0 -E. to, ana accordingly yet is 
perhaps equivalent to yea to or yea too."] 
1. In addition; over and above; in repetition; 
further; besides; still: used especially with 
comparatives. more quarrelling.' Shak. 

This furnishes us with yet one more reason why 
our Saviour lays such a particular stress on acts of 
mercy Atterbury. 

The rapine is made yet blacker by the pretence of 
piety and justice Sir R. iJ Estrange. 

The meaning of yet is similar after nor. 

Men may not too rashly believe the confessions of 
witches, nor yet the evidence against them. Bacon. 


Yet It Bometimet used in the poetic ttvle in 
forming compounds with participles to de- 
note continuance of the action or state, or 
as equivalent to SHU; as, the yet-blee^g 
wound. ‘The yef-loved sire.' Tennyson. 
‘ The i/et-unblazoned shield. ' Tennyson, 
Yet (yet), conj. Nevertheless; uotwith- 
stanohag; however. 

Yet, I say to you, that Solomon in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these. Mat. vi. 39. 

Yeten.t Gotten. Chaucer. 

Yett(yet), n. Agate. [Scotch.] 

Yeve,t v.t. To give. Chaucer. 

Yevexi,tpp. Given. Chaucer. 

Yew (yO.), «. [A. Sax. eow, iw, the yew; 
O.H.(>. tuoa. Mod. G. eibe, D. i^, IceL iJr; 
cog. W. yw, ywen, Armor, ivin, Cora, hivin-- 
yew.] An evergreen tree of the genus Taxus, 
nat. order or 
sub -order Tax- 
aceee. The com- 
mon yew is T, 
baccata, indi- 
genous in most 
parts of Europe, 
and found in 
many parts of 
Great Britain 
and Ireland. It 
is a low tree, 
usually rising 8 
or 4 feet from 
the ground, 
and then send- 
ing out numer- 
ous spreading 
branches, form- 
ing a dense 
Yew {Taxus baccata). head of foliage 
often 30 to 40 
feet higli. On account of its gloomy and 
funereal aspect it was veiy frequentlv 
planted in churchyards, and is thus associ- 
ated by our poets with death, the grave, 
bereavement, gloom, and the like. Its wood 
was extensively used in the manufacture of 
bows previous to the discovery of gunpow- 
der, and the name has by several writers 
been used as synonymous with bow, much in 
the same way as steel for sword. ‘With his 
yew and ready quiver.’ Sylvester. 

At first the brandished arm the Javelin threw, 

Or sent winged arrows front the twanging yert'. 

Gay. 

In our own days, on account of the dura- 
bility of the timber, and of its hard, com- 
pact, close grain, it is much employed by 
cabinet-makers and turners. The American 
yew (T. baccata canadensis) is a low pros- 
trate shrub, never forming an erect trunk. 
It is found in Canada and the more northern 
of the United States, and is commonly 
called Oround-hemlock. 

Yew (yu), a. Kelating to yew-trees; made 
of the wood of the yew-tree. 

Yew (yu), v.i. To rise, as scum on the brine 
in boiling at the salt-works; to yaw. 
Yew-bow (u'bo), 71. A shooting bow made 
of yew, much used in ancient times by Eng- 
lish bowmen. 

Yewent (yii'en), a. Made of yew. 

Yew-tree (yu'trd), n. See Yew. 

In it throve an ancient evei^reen, 

A yew-tree. Tennyson. 



2. Still, in continuance of a former state ; 
at this, or at that time, as formerly; now, 
or then, as at a previous period. ‘Live you 
yetr Shak. 

They attest facts they had heard while they were 
yet heathens. Addison. 

3. At or before some future time; before all 
is done. ‘ He’ll be hanged yet.’ Shak. ‘We 
may effect this business yet ere day.’ Shak, 

4. Up to the present time; thus far; hither- 
to; already. ‘ Kno west thou me j/efT 'Is 
that letter ... yet sent away?’ *’Tis but 
her picture I have yet beheld. ’ Shak. Pre- 
ceded by the negative not -not so soon as 
now; not up till the present time. 

I..et me rernember thee what thou hast promised, 
Which is not yet performed me. Shak. 

It is often accompanied by as in this sense; 
as, I have not met him as yet. ‘ Unrecon- 
ciled as yet to Heaven.’ Shak.—b. At or in 
the present time or juncture; before some- 
thing else; as, shall the deed be done yeU 
‘Stay; not yet’ Shak. 

Thales being asked when a man should marry, 
said. ‘ Young men, r\oi yet; old men, not at all.’ 

Bacon. 

6. Though the case be such; still 

Madam, if your heart be so obdurate, 

Vouchsafe mt yet your picture for my love. 

Shak. 


Yex (yeks). n. [A. Sax. geoesa, geosca, a sob- 
bing, probably also the hiccup; gisdan, gic- 
sian, to sob; Sc. yesk or yisk, the hiccup.) A 
hiccup. UoUand. [Old and provincial] 

Yex (yeks), v.t. To hiccup. [Old and pro- 
vincial.] 

Yezdegerdlan (yez-de-ger'di-an). a. A term 
applied to an era, dated from the overthrow 
of the Peraian Empire, when Yezdegerd was 
defeated by the Arabians, in the eleventh 
year of the HegiTA> A.D. 686. 

Yezldee (yez'l-aS), n. A member of a small 
tribe of people bordering on the Euphrates, 
whose relic^on is said to be a mixture of the 
worship of the devil, with some of the doc- 
trines of the Magi, Mohammedans, and 
enhuistians. 

Y-feret (i-f 6r0, adv. [Apparently from O. E. 
if ere, A. Sax. gefira, a companion.] In com- 
pany or union; together. 

O goodly golden chain 1 wherewith 

The vertues linked are in lovely wise. Spettser, 

YgdraiU, YggdrasHl (ig^dra-sll). n. In 
Soand. myth, the ash-tree which binds to- 
gether heaven, earth, and hell. Its branches 
spread over the whole world and reach 
above the heavens. Its roots run In three 
directions: one to the Asa gods in heaven, 
one to the Frost-giants, and the third to the 
under-world. Undo* eaoh root it a fountain 


Fite, fltr, fat, fall: met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; t&be, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, 8c. abttne; f, Sc. Uy. 
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of wonderful virtues. In the tree, which 
drops honey, sit an eagle, a squix^l, and 
four stags. At the root lies the serpent 
NIthhOm gnawing it, while the squirrel 
Batath^ runs up and down to sow strife 
between the eagle at the top and the ser- 
nent at the root. 

Y-muye,t pp. Buried; entombed. Chaucer. 
Y-uer<l,T pp. Haired ; covered with hair. 
Chaucer. 

Y>llOlde,t vp. Obliged; beholden. Chaucer. 
Yldld (yeld), v.t. [A. Sax. gildan, gieldan, 
gyldan, geldan, to yield, pay, restore, ren- 
der, <fec.; a strong verb, pret. geald; pp. 
golden; Icel. malda, Dan. gjelde, to yield, 
requite, <fcc. ; 8 w. gdlla (for gdlda), to be of 
consequence; D. gelden, Q. gelten, to be 
worth, to avail, <fec. ; akin guild.] 1 . 1 To pay; 
to reward; to recompense; to bless. 

Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 

And the gods you for it. Shak. 

The invocatory phrase ‘God yield you’= 
God reward you, was formerly very much 
used in colloquial speech in the same way 
as we now employ ‘God bless you,’ and for 
that reason assumed various corrupted or 
shortened forms, as ‘God 'ield you,’ ‘God 
'ild you,’ ‘God dild you,’ dild assuming its 
initial letter from the influence of the d in 
Ood. 

Kittfr. How do you do, pretty lady? 

Ophelia. Well, God 'tela you S Shak. {Hamlet, iv. 5.) 

How do you do, sir? You are very well met ; God 
'ildyou for your last company. 

Shak. (As you Like It. iii. 3.) 

‘2. To give in return, or by way of recom- 
pense; to produce, as a reward or return 
for labour performed, capital invested, or 
the like. 

When thou tillest the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her .strength. Gen. iv. la. 

Strabo telLs us the mines at Carthagena yielded 
the Romans per diem to the value of twenty-five 
thousand drachms. Arbuthnot. 

3. To produce generally; to bring forth; to 
give out; to bear ; to funiish. ‘ Nectarine 
fruits which the compliant boughs yielded.’ 
Milton. 

The wilderness yieldeth food for them and for 
their cattle. Job xxlv. 5. 

4. To afford; to confer; to grant; to permit. 
‘ Yield me a direct answer.’ ^hak. ‘ Yield 
consent.’ Shak. ‘Day, yield me not thy 
light. ’ Shak. 

And slowly was my mother brought 

To yield consent to my desire. Tennyson. 
Pray for my soul yield me burial. 

Tennysoti. 

B. To give up, as to a superior power, autho- 
rity, or the like; to quit possession of, as 
through compulsion, necessity, duty, or the 
like; to relinquish; to resign; to surrender: 
in this sense often followed by up. 

yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 

Shak. 

Your northern castles yielded up. Shak. 

6 . To give up or render generally; to emit. 
Hence the following flgurative phrases, all 
= to expire; to die: to yield, or yield up, the 
life. ^ To yudd the ghost.’ Gen. xlix, 3. *To 
yield the breath.’ Sha.k. — 7. To admit the 
force, justice, or truth of; to allow; to con- 
cede; to grant. 

I yield it just, said Adam, and submit. Milton. 

Yield (yeld), v.i. 1 . To give way, as to su- 
perior physical force, a conqueror. <fec. ; to 
give up the contest; to submit; to succumb; 
to surrender. 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge. SlMk. 
He saw the fainting Grecians Dryden. 

2. To give way, in a moral sense, as to en- 
treaty, argument, a request, or the like; to 
cease opposing; to comply; to consent; to 
assent. 

To wisdom he’s a fool that will noi. yield. Shak. 
With her much fair speech she caused him \o yield. 

Prov. vii. zi. 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield: 

Ask nie no more. Tennyson. 

8. To give place, as inferior in rank or ex- 
cellence. 

Tell me in what more happy fields . ^ „ 

The thistle springs, to which the lily ytelds t Pope. 

Yield (ySld), n. Amount yielded; product; 
return : applied particularly to products 
resulting from growth or cultivation. *A 
_goodly yield of fruit. ’ Bacon. 
l^dableneBSt (ygld'a-bl-nes), n. Disposi- 
tion to yield or comply. ‘ A ywlMlene$8 
upon sight of better truths.’ Bp. Hall. 
Yleldanoet (yeld'ans), n. Act of yielding, 
producing, submitting, conceding, or the 
like. Bp. Hall, 

yielder (yfild'dr), n. One who yields. 

I was not bom 9. yielder. Shak. 


) (y^rd'hous), n. Same as Earth- 


Yielding (yfild^ing), a. Ready or inclined to 
submit, comply, or rfeld; soft; compliant; 
unresisting. ‘ A yielding temper which will 
be wronged or baflEled.' Kettlewell, 

Yleldlnc^ fydld‘ing-li), adv. In a yielding 
manner; with compliance. 

Yleldln^eBB (y€ld'ing-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being yielding; disposition to 
comply; quality of yielding. 

YleldleBSUySldles), a. Unyielding. ‘Un- 
daunted, yieldless, nrm.' Rowe. 

Ylll (y61), n. Ale. [Scotch.] 

Yin (y 6 n), n. or a. One. [Scotch.] 

Ylnoe (y 6 ns). Once. [Scotch. ] 

Ylrd (y 6 rd), n. Earth. [Scotch.] 

Ylrd-nouse (y 

house. 

Ylrkt (y 6 rk), ut. Toyerk. Spenser. 

Y-level (wHev-l), n. An instrument for 
measuring distance and altitude. Sim- 
monds. 

y-llche,t Y-llke,t a. [A. Sax. gelic, preflx 
( 70 -, and Zic, like.] Resembling; equal. Chau- 
cer. 

Y-liclie,t Y-llke,t adv. [A. Sax. gelice. See 
above.] Equally; alike. Chaucer. 

Ylket (ilk), pron. [A. Sax. ylc, ilc. See iLK.] 
That; the same. 

Y-maBked,t pp. Meshed. Chaucer. 

Y-mell,t men. Among. Chaucer. 

Y-motn (Wilmoth), n. A species (Plusia 
gamma) of moth common in Britain and on 
the Continent, so called from the presence 
of a shining mark resembling the letter Y 
on its beautifully marbled upper wings. The 
caterpillar, which is somewhat hairy, and 
of a green colour, marked with a yellow line 
on each side and five white ones along the 
back, is destructive to cabbages, tu^ps, 
beans, peas, oats, and many other plants. 

Ympt,tpp. [See Imp.] Ingrafted; joined. 
Spenser. 

Ynough,t Ynow,t adv. Enough. Chaucer. 

Yoatt (yot), v.t. Same as Yote. 

Yochel (yo' 6 hl), n. A country lout; a yokel. 
[Scotch.] 

Yodet (yOd), pret. [An old preterite com- 
pleting the conjugation of go; A. Sax. e6de, 
I went, he went, pi. eddon; from same root 
as L. € 0 , itum, to go.] Went. 

Before them yode a lu.stie tabrerc. Spetiser. 


In other pace than forth he yode 
Keturnea Lord Marmion. 


Sir IV. Scott. 

Yodel, Yodle (yb'dl), v.t. and i. [German 
Swiss. 1 To sing or utter a sound peculiar to 
the Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineers, by sud- 
denly changing from the natural voice to 
the falsetto, and vice versft. ‘ A single voice 
. . . a ballad.’ Longfellow. 

Yoga (yO'ga), n. [Skr. yoga, union. See 
York ] One of the branches of the Hindu 
Sankhya philosophy which teaches the doc- 
trines of the Supreme Being, and explains 
the means by which the human soul may 
obtain final emancipation from further mi- 
grations, and effect a junction with the uni- 
versal spirit. Among the means of effecting 
this junction are comprehended a long con- 
tinuance in various unnatural postures, with- 
drawal of the senses from external objects, 
concentration of the mind on some grand 
central truth and the like, all of which im- 
ply, of course, the leading of an austere her- 
mit life. 

Yogi, Yogln (y5'gi, yd'gin), ?i. An Indian 
devotee of the yoga system of philosophy. 
See Yoga. 

Yoloks (yo'iks), interj. An old fox-hunting 
cry. 

Enjoy the pleasure of the chase. . . , Bravo 1 Or 
if Y oicks would be in better keeping, consider that I 
said i'oicks. Dickens. 

Yojan (yd'jan), n. [Skr. yojana, from yuj, 
to join.] In Hindustan, a measure of dis- 
tance varying in different places from four 
to ten miles, but generally valued about 
five. 

Yoke (y 6 k), n. [A. Sax. geoc, ioc, a yoke; D. 
juk, jok, G. joch, Goth, juk, and (without the 
initial consonant) Icel. and 8 w. ok, Dan. 

cog. Lith. jungus, L. juaum, Gr. vagon, 
Skr. yuga, a yoke; lit. that which joins, from 
a root, yug, meaning to join, seen in Skr. 
yuj, to join; L. jug (nasalized In jungo, to 
Join), Gr. zeug (in zeugnymi, to loin), to 
Join.] 1 . An old contrivance by which pairs 
of draught animals, particularly oxen, are 
fastened together, usually consisting of a 
piece of timber, hollowed or made curving 
near each end, and fitted with bows for re- 
ceiving the necks of the oxen, by which 
means two are connected for drawing. From 
a ring or hook in the bow a chain extends to 
the thing to be drawn, or to the yoke of an- 


other pair of oxen behind. ‘A red heifer 
on which never came yoke.* Num. 2. 
Hence— 2 . Something resembling this ap- 
paratus in form or use; as, (a) a frame to nt 
the shoulders and neck of a person, and 
support a pair of buckets, palls, or the like, 
one at each end of the frame. ( 6 ) A frame 
attached to the necks of some animals, as 
cows, pigs, &c., to prevent them from break- 
ing through fences, (c) A cross-bar or curved 
piece from which a largo bell is suspended 
for rlnring it. (d) Naut. a bar attached to 
the rudder head, and projecting in each 
direction sideways; to the ends are attached 
the yoke-ropes or yoke-lines which are pulled 
by the steersman in rowing-boats, or pass 
to the drum on the axis of the steering 
wheel in larger craft. —3. An emblem or 
mark of servitude, slavery, and sometimes 
of sufferance generally. 

Uiyyoke is easy, and my burden is light. Mat. xi. 30. 
Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 

4. Something which couples, connects, or 
binds together; a bond of connection; a link; 
a tie. ‘ Whose souls do bear an equal yoke 
of love.’ Shak. 

Thli yoke of marriage from us both remove. 

Dryden. 

5. A pair of draught animals,especially oxen, 
yoked together; a couple working together. 
‘ An half acre of land which a yoke of oxen 
might plow. ’ 1 Sam. xiv. 14. 

His lands a hundred jvoA# of oxen tilled. Drydett. 

6 . As much land as may be ploughed by a 
pair of oxen in a day; hence, as much work 
generally as is done at a stretch; also, a 
portion of the working day, as from meal- 
time to meal-time, in whicn labour is unin- 
terruptedly carried on. 

Yoke (y 6 k), v. t. pret. & pp. yoked; ppr. yok- 
ing. 1 . To put a yoke on; to join in a yoke. 
Four milk-wlilte bulls, the Thnacian use of old, 

"W cre yoked to draw his car of burnished gold, 
Dryden. 

2. To couple; to join with another. 

Cassius, you arc yoked with a Iamb. Shak. 

My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. Tennyson. 

3. To enslave; to bring into bondage. 

These are the arms 

With which heyoketh your rebellious necks. Shak. 

4. To restrain; to confine. 

The words and promises thatyoke 

The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras. 

Yoke (ybk), v.i To be joined together. 
‘ The care that yokes with empire. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

Yokea^e (yok'aj), n. See Rokeage. 
Yoke^llow (y6k'fel-16), n. One associated 
with another in labour, in a task, under- 
taking, or the like; also, one connected with 
another by some tie or bund, as marriage; 
a partner; an associate; a mate. ‘ Yoke-fel- 
lows in arms.’ Shak. 


Thou, hh ^oke-/ellow of equity 


Shak. 


Bench by his side 

Yokel (yB'kl), n. [Perhaps from yoke, one 
who drives yoked animals.] A rustic or 
countryman; especially, a country bumpkin; 
a country lout. Kingsley. 

Thou art not altogether the clumsy jKoie/ and the 
clod I took thee for. R. D. Blackmore. 

Used adjectively in following extract. 

The coach was none of your steady-going yokel 
coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dis.sipated, Lon- 
don coach ; up all night, and lying by all day, and 
leading a terrible life. Dickens. 

Yokelet (ySklet), n. [From its being worked 
by one yoke of oxen— Zet, diminutive.] A 
small farm. [Provincial.] 

Yoke-line, Yoke-rope (ydklln, ydk'rOp), n. 
See Yoke, n. 2 (cZ). 

Yoke~mate (ydk‘ma.t), n. Same as Yoke- 
yellow. 

Yoking (ydk'ing), n. 1 . 'The act of putting 
a yoke on; the act of joining or coupling.— 
2. As much work as is done by draught ani- 
mals at one time, whether it be by cart or 
plough; hence, generally as much work as 
is done at a stretch. ' A hearty yokin' at 
song about.’ Bums. [Scotch.] 

Yo^ (ydk'i), a. Pertaining to a yoke. Chap- 
man. [Rare.] 

Yoldjt Yolden,t pp. of yelde. Yielded; 
given; repaid. Chaucer. 

Yolk (yOkX n. [A. Sax. geoleca, the yolk or 
yelk, lit, the yellow of the egg, from geclu, 
yellow. See YELLOW.] 1. The yellow part 
of an egg; the vltellus. Also wntten zeffe. 
See Egg.— 2. The unctuous secretion from 
the skin of sheep which renders the pile 
soft and pliable.— 8 . The viteUus, a pan of 


oh, eZiain; 6h, Sc. locA; g,go; j,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; th, tften; th. tftin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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the seed of plants, so named from its sup- 
posed analogy with the yolk of an egg. 
YOlk-lmi: (yOk^bag), n. The sac or mem- 
branonsbag whicn contains the yolk or vi- 
tellus. 

Yon (yonl, a. [A. Sax. ffemi (a ), yon, that or 
those— there; Goth. Jains, G. Jener, that; of 
pronominal origin, and akin to Skr. i/as, 
who, also to vea and yes. See also Yond, 
Yonder.] That; those: referring to an ob- 
ject at a distance; yonder: now chiefly 
used in the poetic style. ‘ Von foolish lout;’ 
‘ yon lime and stone;^ ‘ by yon clouds. ’ Shak. 

‘ Inside yon straggling fence.’ Goldsmith. 
Read thy lot in^« celestial sign. Milton. 

[It was sometimes (as commonly in Scot- 
land) used substantively, or without a noun.] 
Yont (yon), adv. In or at that (more or 
less distant) place. ‘Him that yon soars on 
golden wing.’ Milton. 

YOnd t (yond), a. [A. Sax. geond, yond, yon- 
der, thither; Goth. Jaind, there. ] Same as 
Yon or Yonder. ‘ Yoiid fayrie knight’ 
Spenser. 

Yond t (yond), adv. Same as Yon or Yonder. 


in the sinralar, but this usage Is not now 
considered correct 

The town will have it that jfou was educated at 
Oxford. Hume. 

You is frequently used reflexively for your^ 
self. ‘Keep you warm.’ Shak. 

Venus, if it be youre wll 

Voiv in this garden thus to transfigure. Chaucer. 

Betake j'OM to your guard. Shah. 

It is also used expletively or superfluously, 
as (a) in easy, colloquial, or idiomatic phrase- 
ology as a kind of dative. * I will roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove.’ Shak. ‘ A 
tanner v^ll last you nine year.’ Shak. (b) 
Emphatically, sportively, or reproachfully 
before a vocative. ‘Come on, you madcap.’ 
ShaJc. When you both precedes and follows 
the vocative the mode of address gains con- 
siderably in playfulness, reproachfulness, or 
vituperative force; as, O, you little darling, 
you; you sweet child, you. 'You minion 
you;' 'you hag ymi;' ‘you puppet you.’ 
Shak. — You is also used indefinitely, as voe 
and they are, for any one, one, people ^ne- 
rally, and thus equivalent to one, French on. 


Say whar seest thou yottd t Shah. 

Yondt (yond), a. [From A. Sax. geond, 
through, over, beyond, which sometimes 
occurs in compounds with an intensive force, 
like the L. per, through. The primary mean- 
ing, therefore, is extravagant, beyond mea- 
sure.] Mad; furious or alienated in mind. 
‘Wexeth wood and yond.' Spenser. 

Florimel fled from that monster Spenser. 

Yonder (yon'd^ij, a. [Apparently a compar. 
of yond; comp. (iOth.ja indre, there.] Being 
at a distance within view, or as conceived 
within view; that or those, referring to per- 
sons or things at a distance. ‘By yonder 
moon.’ Shak. ‘ From yonder tower.’ Shak. 

' Near yonder copse. ’ Goldsmith. 

Our pleasant labour to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. Milton. 

Yonder (von'ddr), adv. At or hi that (more 
or less distant) place; at or in that place 
there. 

Where is your master ? Yonder, sir, he walks. 

Shak. 

Mark her behaviour too; she’s tippling with 
the serving men. Dryden. 

Yongliede,t n. {Young, and term, -hede, 
same as -Aead or -Aood.l Youth. Chaucer, 
Yonfftht (yongth), n. Youth. Spenner. 
Yoni (yd'ni),w. Among the Hindus, the female 
power in nature, represented by an oval. 
Yonkert (yung‘k6r), n. A youngster; a 
youuker. Chapman. 

Yook. Same as Yuck. 

Yoop (ybp), n. An onomatopoetic word ex- 
pressive of a hiccupiug or sobbing sound. 

There was such a scuffling, and hugging, and kiss- 
ing, and ciying, with the nysterical yooOs of Miss 
Swartz. Tnaekeray. 

Yoret (ydr), adv. [A. Sax. gedra, formerly, 
of old, originally genit. pi. of gedr, a year, 
being thus mi adverbial genitive of time, like 
twice, thrice, <&c.] In time long past; long 
since; in old time. ‘ Yore agon,’ long ago. 
Chaucer. Now used only in the phrase of 
yore, that is, of old time; long ago; as, in 
times or days of yore. 

But Satan now is wiser than o/yore. Pope. 

Yorkslllre-grlt (york 'shir-grit V n. A pe- 
culiar kind of stone used for polishing mar- 
ble, as also engravers’ copper-plates. Sim- 
mends. 

Yorksklre-podding (york'shir-pqd'ing), n. 
A batter-pudding baked under meat. Sim- 
monds. 

Yot (yot), v.t To fasten; to rivet. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Yote (ydt), v.t [A. Sax. gedtan, to pour; 
Goth, giutan, G. giessen, to pour.] To water; 
to pour water on ; to steep. [Old or pro- 
vincial.] 

My fowls ... I found feeding at the trough 
Their yoted grains. Chapman. 


You Qrb), pron. [A. Sax. e6w, dat. and acc. 
pi. of tne pronoun of the second person, ye 
being properly the nom. pi. ; 0. Sax. iu, 1). 

you, gQ, ye; O.H.G. iu, you, iuwar, your. 
See Yb.] nominative and objective 
plural of thou. Although it is strictly ap- 
plicable only to two or more persons, it has 
long been commonly used when a single 
pmrson is addressed instead of thou and thee, 
but properly with a plural construction; as, 
you are, you were, &c. This usage was well 
established before Chaucer's time. You, 
when addressed to a single person, was for- 
merly need by good writers with the verb 


We passed by what was one of those rivers of 
burning matter ; this looks at a distance like a new- 
ploughed land ; but as you come near it you see 
nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods. 

Addison. 

You (yb). n. Same as Yu. 

Young (yung). a. [O.E. yong, A. Sax. geong, 
giung, iung, D. Jong, G. Jung, Goth, juggs, 
Icel. ungr, jungr, Dan. and Sw. ung; cog. 
Lith. jauiMs, L. juvenis, Skr. juran— young. 
Perhaps allied to Skr. yu, to drive back, to 
repulse; L. juvare, to aid, to assist; the 
primary sense of young being thus able to 
repel or lend assistance in fight.] 1. Being 
in the first or early stage of life; not long 
bom : not yet arrived at maturity or age ; 
not old: said of animals; as, a young child; 
a young man; a young horse. —2. Being in 
the first or early stage of growth; as, a young 
plant; a yoting tree.— 3. Being in the first or 
early part of existence generally; not yet 
far advanced, of long duration, or of full 
development. 

Is the day so young f Shak. 

Lowliness young ambition's ladder, Shak. 

4. Having the appearance and freshness or 
vigour of youth; youtliful in look or feeling; 
fresh; vigorous. 

He is only seven-and-thirty, very young for his age. 
and the most afl'ectionate of creatures. Thackeray. 

5. Having little experience; ignorant; raw; 
green. ‘ We are yet but young in deed.’ Shak. 

Come, elder brother, you are too young in this. 

Shak. 

6. Pertaining or relating to youth; spent or 
passed during youth; youthful. 

God forbid I should be so bold to press to heaven in 
my yoriftg Ap^ys. Shak. 

Young (yung), n.pl. The offspring of an 
animal collectively. 

The eggs disclosed their callow Milton. 
— With young, pregnant; gravid. ‘ So many 
days my ewes have been vrith young. ’ Shak. 
Younger (yung'gSr). n. A youngling. Shak. 
Young-eyed (yungld). a. Having the fresh 
briglu eyes or look of youth ‘ The young- 
eyed cherubins ’ Shak. 

Youngish (yung'ish), a. Somewhat young. 

‘ A very genteel youngish man.' Tatler. 
Youngling (yung'ling), n. An animal in 
the first part of life ; also, a young person. 
‘Than younglings to their dam.’ Spenser. 

' How those poor are both cheated 

of life and comfort. ’ Beau, dc FI. 

Younglyt (yungai). a Youthful. 

Youngly (yung'li). adv. In a young man- 
ner: (a) early in life. ‘How youngly he 
began to serve his country.’ Shak. (b) Ig- 
norantly; weakly. 

Younraesi (yung'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity m being young. Cudworth. 

Youngster (yung'sWr), n. A young person; 
a lad. * For Adon’s sake, a youngster proud | 
and wild.’ Shak. 

Youngtht (yungth), n. Youth. 

Youngth is a bubble blown up with breath. 

Spenser. 

Yonnker (yung'k6r),n. [‘Borrowed from Du. 
jonker, also wntten jonkheer, compounded 
of Jong, young, and heer, a lord, sir, gentle- 
man.’ skeat] A young person; a lad; a 
youngster; hence, a raw, inexperienced per- 
son or youth. ‘Trimmed like a younker 
prancing to his love.* Shak. 

Yonpon (yu'pon), n. Same as Yapon. 

Your (ybr). a. [A. Sax. edwer, O. Sax. iuwar, 
D. uwer, O.H.G. iuwar. Mod. G. euer; the 
possessive corresponding to ye, you, and 


therefore properly plural (thy being the 
singular), but now like you used as singular 
or plural. ] Pertaining or belonging to you; 
as, your father ; your book ; give me your 
hand. (See You.) Like the personal pro- 
noun you, your is sometimes used indefi- 
nitely, not with reference to the person or 
persons addressed, but to something known, 
common, and in some instances contemp- 
tible. 

1 will discharffc it either in your straw-coloured 
beard, orange-tawny beard, &c. Shak. 

Your medalist and your critic are much nearer 
related than tlie world imagine. Addison. 

Yours (ybrz), poss. jn'on. A double genitive 
of you, and = that or those which belong to 
you: used with reference to a preceding 
noun; as, this book is yours; I have lost my 
pen, will you lend me yoursf Yours is 
sometimes used without reference to a noun 
previously mentioned, when it is equivalent 
to (a) your property. 

What's mine yours, and what is yours is mine. 

Shak. 

(b) The persons belonging to you; your 
friends or relations. 

O God, 1 fear thy justice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours for this. 

Shak. 

— Yours indy, yours to command, <fcc., 
phrases immediately preceding the signa- 
ture at the end of a letter; hence, some- 
times used playfully by a speaker in alluding 
to himself. 

Yours truly, sir, has an eye for a fine woman and 
a fine horse. W '. Collins. 

Yourself (yOr-self'), prom. pi. Yourselves 
(yor-selvz*). You, not another or tithers; 
you, in your own person or individually : 
when used as a nominative generally ac- 
companied by you and expressing emphasis 
or opposition ; as, this work you must do 
yourself, or you yourself must do it, that is, 
you and no other person. 

O, that you cm yourself I but, love, you are 
No longer yours than yo\s yourself \\\c here. Shak. 

Sometimes it is used without you. 

Allow obedience, it yourselves are old. Shak. 

In the objective case it is used reflexively 
without emphasis; as, you have brought this 
calamity on yourselves. 

Love not yourselves; away, rob one another. Shak. 

Youth (ydth), 71 . [O.E. youths, youhthe, 

yewethe, guwethe; A. Sax. gedguth, torgeon- 
guth{= youngth, young tma -th),iTomgeong, 
young; O. Sa.\ jvgath, D.jeugd, G.Jugend— 
youth. See Young,] 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being young ; youthfulness ; young- 
ness. 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal Addisott 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May pcr]ie\uBL\ youth 
Keep dry their light from tears. Tennyson. 

2. The part of life that succeeds to child- 
hood. In a general sense, youth denotes 
the whole early part of life, from infancy to 
manhood; but it is not unusual to divide 
the stages of life into infancy, childhood, 
youth, and manhood. 

Those who pass their youth in vice are jiistly con- 
demned to spend their age in folly. Rambler, 

A happy voWA. and then old age 
Is beautiful and free. Wordsworth. 

3. A young person; especially, if not invari- 
ably, a young man. in this sense it has a 
plural. ‘ Seven youths from Athens yearly 
sent.’ Dryden. 

I gave it to tk youth, a kind of boy. Shak. 

4. Young persons collectively. 

0 ye who teach the Ingenuous of nations, . . 

1 pray ye flog them upon all occasions. Byron. 

Youthed&t Youthkead^fn. Youthfulness; 

youth. Chaucer. ‘In youthhead, happy 
season.’ Southey. 

Youthful (yOth'ful), a. 1. Not yet aged; not 
yet arrived at mature years; being in the 
early stage of life; young. ‘Where youthful 
Edward comes.’ Shak. ‘ Wanton as yotuA- 
/uf goats.’ Shak. 

Is she not more than painting can expresa, 

Qt youthful poets fancy when they love. RcmM. 

2. Pertaining to the early part of life ; as, 
youthful days; youtMul age. ‘ His youthful 
hose well saved.’ shak.—S. Suitable to the 
first part of life; as, youthful thoughts; 
youthful sports.— 4. Fresh; vigorous: as in 
youth. ‘ Perfect felicity, such as after mil- 
lions of millions of ages is still youthful 
and flourishing. ’ Bentley. — 5. Pertaining to 
an early time. * The youthful season of the 
year.' Shak. 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, h^r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; u, Sc. abtene; f, Sc. feg. 
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Yoatllttaiy (yOth'ful-U), adv. In a youthful 
manner. ^ Your attire . . . not youthfully 
wuiton.* £p. HoM. 

YoUthflllliaBB (yhth'ful-neg), n. The state 
or quality of being youthful. ‘ Lusty wouth- 
Julnesa.’ Holland. 

Youthhoodt (ybthOiwd), n. Youth. Dr.O. 
Cheym. 

Youilllyt (ybth'li), a. Pertaining to youth; 
characteristic of youth; youthful. ‘ Vouthly 
years.' Spemer. ‘Puffed up with j/outAiy 
heat and ambition.’ Camden. 

YOUtllBOXaB (ybth'sum), a. Having the vig- 
our, freshness, feelings, tastes, or appear- 
ance of youth; youthful; young. 

I found him drinking, and very jolly and youth- 
some. Pepys. 

Youthy (yttth'i), a. Young; youthful. ‘ Af- 
fecting a youthier turn than is consistent 
with my time of day.' Steele. [Rare.] 
You-you (yb'yb), n, a small Chinese boat 
impaled with the scull, used on rivers and 
in well-protected harbours and roadsteads. 
Voung. 

YoveJ pret. of yeve. Gave. Chaucer. 

Yowe (you), n. A ewe. George Eliot [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 
Yowl(youl),u.i. [XVln to yawl.yell.^ To give 
a long distressful or mournful cry, as a dog. 
Yowl (youl), 71 . A long distressful or mourn- 
ful cry, as that of a dog. 

YOZet (yoks), v.i. [A. Sax. geocsa, a sob or 
hiccup. See YEX.] To hiccup. Chaucer. 
Yplghtt (i'pit), a. Pitched; fixed. Spenser. 
Ypi&e±fpp, Picked; pointed; having sharp- 
pointed peaks; smart; spruce. Chaucer. 
Tpotntil^t (i-point'ing), ppr. [Prefix y, 
and pointing.] Pointing or directed to- 
wards. ‘A 8 tar- 2 /poin«irw 7 pyramid.’ Milton. 
[Rare, perhaps unique.] 

Yponomeutidse (i-pon'6-mu"ti-d6), 71 . pi. 
[Gr. hyponouieuO, to undermine, and eidos, 
resemblance.] A family of heteropterous 
Lepidoptera, comprising a large number of 
minute moths inhabiting Europe. Their 
larvse or caterpillars, which are glabrous and 
attenuated at both extremities, are found 
on shrubs, especially on white-thorn hedges, 
living in large societies under a common 
web, in the midst of which they change into 
the chrysalis state each in its own cocoon. 
Yponomeuta cognatella is exceedingly de- 
structive to apple-trees, depriving them of 
their leaves. 

'QireB'lace (e'pra-las), n. [From Vpres. in 
Bel^um.] The finest and most expensive 
kind of Valenciennes lace. SimmondH. 
YravlBliedt (l-rav'isht), pp. Delighted; 
ravished. Shak. 

Yren,t n. iron. Chaucer. 

YroiLt n. Iron. Spenser. 

YBame,t pp. [A. Sax. ge-sam, together.] 
Collected together. Spenser. 

Yse, n. Ice. Chaucer. 

Yalaked t (i-slakt'), pp. slaked ; assuaged ; 
pacified Shak. 

Yttrla (it'ri-a), n. A metallic oxide or 
earth, having the appearance of a white 
powder, whiim is insipid, insoluble in water, 
and infusible. It dissolves in acids, form- 
ing sweetish salts, which have often an 
amethyst colour. It has no action on vege- 
table colours. Yttria is the protoxide of 
yttrium (YO). It was discovered in 1794 by 


Professor Gadolln, in a mineral found at 
YtUrby in Sweden (hence the name), called 
from him gadolinite. It also occurs in 
yttro-cerite and yttro-tantallte. 

YttriOUB (it'ri-us), a. Pertaining to yttria; 
containing yttria; as, the yttrious oxide of 
columblum. 

Yttrium (it'ri-um), n. (See Yttria.] 8ym. 
Y. At. wt. 61 '7. The metal contained in 
yttria It was first obtained pure in 1828 
by Wbhler. Its texture is scaly, its colour 
^ayish-black, and its lustre perfectly me- 
tallic. It is a brittle metal, and is not 
oxidized either in air or water, but when 
heated to redness it bums with splendour, 
even in atmospheric air, and with far greater 
brilliancy in oxygen gas. This metal, or 
rather its oxide, fa so rare as not to admit 
of any useful application. 

Yttro-oerite (it-rS-sfi'rlt), n. A mineral oc- 
curring very sparingly at Finboand Brodbo, 
near Fahlun in Sweden, imbedded in quartz. 
Its colour is violet-blue, inclining to gray 
and white. It is sometimes white. These 
colours generally alternate in layers in the 
same specimen. It occurs crystmlized and 
massive; its composition is that of a fluoride 
of yttrium containing fluoride of cerium 
and calcium. Before the blow-pipe it is in- 
fusible, but loses its colour and becomes 
white. 

Yttro-columWte, Yttro-tantallte (it-ro- 
ko-lum"blt, It-rb-tan'ta-lit), n. A mineral 
species, of which there are three varieties 
—the yellow, the dark, and the black- 
found at Ytterby, in Sweden. They are tan- 
talites of yttrium, yttria, lime, oxide of 
uranium, and oxide of iron, the principal 
ingredients being columbic acid and yttria. 
The whole are infusible before the blow- 
pipe; but they decrepitate, and assume a 
light colour. They dissolve with borax, 
but are not acted upon by acids. 

Yu (yq), n. The Chinese name for nephrite 
or jade (which see). 

Yucca (yuk'ka), 71 . [Peruvian name.] A 
genus of Ame- 
rican plants, 

11 at. order Lili- 
acece. The spe- 
cies are hand- 
some plants, 
with copious 
white pani- 
cled flowers, 
extremely ele- 
gant, but de- 
stitute of od- 
our. The leaves 
are long, nu- 
merous, sim- 
ple, rigid or 
coriaceous, 
and pungent. 

There are se- 
veral spe- 
cies, known 
by the name 
of Adam’s 
needle. Y. glo- 
riosa, or com- 
mon Adam’s 
needle, which along with other species has 
been acclimatized in Britain, is much prized 



Yucca gioriosa. 


on account of its panicle of elegant flowen, 
which attain a height of 10 or 12 feet 
YuOk, Yuke (yuk, yuk), v.i. (D. jeukM, 
joken, L.G. jbken, G. jucken^ to itch ; iddn 
to itch.] To itch. [Local.] 

Yuok (^k), n. The itch or scabies. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

YuftS (yufts), 7». [Rub. yuft] A kind of 
Russia leather, which when well prepared 
is of good red colour, soft and pinguid on 
the surface, and pleasant to the touch, with 
an a^eeable peculiar odour. Simmonds. 
Yug, xuga (yug, yqg'a), 7i. [Skr. yuga, an 
age, from yuj, to join.] One of the ages 
into which the Hindus divide the duration 
or existence of the world. 

Yulan (vttTan), 71. A beautiful flowering 
tree of China ; the Magnolia Yulan, a tree 
of 30 or 40 feet in its native country, but, in 
European gardens, of not more than 12 feet. 
See MAQNOLIA. 


Yule (ybl), n. [A. Sax. ge6l, giUl, iHl, gedhol, 
Christmas, the feast of the nativity, whence 
gedla, the Yule month, December; Icel. jdl, 
originally a ^eat festival lasting thirteen 
days, and ha^^g its ori^n in heathen times, 
afterwards applied to CnristmAs; Dan. jutU, 
8w. jul. Of doubtful origin, but most 
commonly connected with wheel, Icel. h^l, 
Dan. and Sw. h^ui, as being a feast oiigi- 
nally celebrated at the sun’s wheeling or 
turning at midsununer and midwinter, but 
the h of these words is strongly against this. 
Skeat following Fick connects it with £. 
yowl, yawl, as referring to festive noise or 
outcry. Jolly is from this word, coming to 
us through Ime French.] The Old English 
and still to some extent the Scotch and 
Northern English name for Christmas, or 
the feast of the nativity of our Saviour. 


And at each pause they kiss ; was never seen such 
rule 

In any place but here, at bonfire or at Vute. 

Drayton. 

They bring me sorrow touch'd with joy, 

The merry merry bells of Ynle. Tonnyson. 


Yule-block (y&Tblok), n. Same as Yule-log^. 

Yule-log (ybl'log), n. A large log of wood, 
often a tree-root, forming the basis of a 
Christmas fire in the olden time. Te7\ny8on. 

Yule-tide (ybl'tid), n. The time or season 
of Yule or Christmas; Christmas. 

Yuux (yungks), 71. [Gr, iynx, the wryneck.] 
A genus of scansodal birds; the wryneck 
(which see). 

Yurt (yqrt), 71. The name given to houses 
or huts, whether permanent or movable, of 
the natives of northern Asia or Siberia. 

Yuxt (yuks), 71. [See Yex, Yoxb.] A hiccup. 

Yuxt (yuks), v.i. To hiccup. 

Yve.t n. Ivy. Chaucer. 

I Yvei,t o. Evil; bad; imfortunate. Chaucer. 

: YveLt odv. Ill; badly. Chaucer. 

Yvolre.t n. Ivory. Chaucer. 

I Y-WlB,t adv. [A. Sax. gewis, gewisu, certain, 

! sure; D. gewis, G. gewiss, certainly; from 
I root of urit with prefix ge. This word being 
often written / wis gave rise to the notion 
that there was a verb to wis. See WiS.] 
Certainly; verily; truly. 

Y-wrake,t Y-wroke,t pret Wreaked; re- 
venged. Chaucer; SpeTteer. 

Y-wrie,t pp. [A. Sax. wrion, to cover.) 
Covered. Chaucer. 


Z. 


Zt the last letter of the English alphabet, is a 
sibilant consonant, and is merely a vocal or 
sonant S, having precisely the same sound 
that 8 has in roise, ease, please, (See S.) 
It did not have a place in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, though no doubt s had sometimes 
this sound. In old English of the fourteenth 
century it was common, and in some writ- 
ings was often used where we now have s. 
The words in modem English which begin 
with z are all derived from other languages, 
mostly from the Greek. The case was the 
same in Latin, in which this letter was never 
really naturalized. When not initial, how- 
ever, the case is different, and we often find 
it representing an older s in genuine Eng- 
lish words, as in blate, freeze, gaze, graze, 

r 'sde, hazard, size, Ac. As a final it occurs 
some onomatopoetio words, as in buzz, 
UfhizM. In German z Is very common, being 


ch, cAatn; 6h, So. locA; g,po; J.job; 


a double consonant, with the sound ts. In 
Greek it was also a double consonant = (2s 
or sd. In Britain its name is zed, in America 
zed and zee. 

Za (zh), n. In mueic, the seventh harmonic 
as heard in the horn or iEolian string. It 
corresponds to B flat. The term is now 
obsolete. 

ZabiBm (za'ba-izm. zab'izm). 
See Sabianism. 

Zacohean (zak'6-anx n. A follower of 
Zaccheus of Palestine, of the fourth cen- 
tury, who taught that only private prayer 
was acceptable to God. His (Usciples, there- 
fore, retired to a hill near Jerusalem for 
their devotions. 

Zaflta (zaf'fdr), n. [Fr. zafre, sojpv, 
Sp. ze^fre, probably of Arabic origin.] Dn- 
pure oxiae of cobalt ; the residuum of co- 
balt, after the sulphur, arsenic, and other 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; fH, then: th, (Ain; 


volatile matters have been expelled by cal- 
cination. So that it is a gray or dark-gray 
oxide of cobalt, mixed with a portion of silica. 
When fused into a glass it is intensely blue, 
and is much used by enamellers and porce- 
lain manufacturers as a blue colour. Writ- 
ten also Zaffar, ZaJJir, and Zaphara. See 
Cobalt. 

(zd'im), 71 . A Turkish chief or leader. 

Zalmet (zai-met), n. A Turkish name for an 
estate; a district from which a zaim draws 
his revenue. 

Sbi,Tirifniig (za-mangO, n. A leguminous tree 
of Venezuela, the Pithecolomum Soman, 
the hemiimherlcal head of one individual 
of which Humboldt describes as being 626 
feet in circumference, its diameter being 60 
feet and the diameter of its trunk 9 feet. 

ZamlX) (zam'bd), n. [Sp. zambo, bandy^ 
legged also a ziunbo. ] The child of a 


w, vdg; wh, toAig; zh, azure.— See KSY. 
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mulatto and a negro, also sometimes of an 
Indian and a negro. Written idso Samho. 
gamin. (K&'mi>a), n. TL. zamia, a term ap- 
plied by Flinv to a kind of fir cone.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Cycadaceeo. The 
species are found in the tropical parts of 
America, and also at the Cape of Good Hope 
and in Australia. They consist of trees 
with a cylindrical trunk, increasing by the 
development of a single terminal bud, and 
covered by the scaly bases of the leaves. 
The stems of all the zamias abound in a 
mucilaginous juice, which has a nauseous 
odour and an unpleasant taste, arising from 
the existence in it of a peculiar proximate 
principle. This may be removed by boiling, 
roasting, <fco., when some of them form a 
nutritious article of food. Coffer-bread is a 
common name for the genus in South Africa, 
where the central part of the stem pith of 
Z. cycadis, after being prepared in a par- 
ticular way, is formed into cakes, baked, and 
eaten by the natives. The starchy matter 
from the stems of Z. tenuis and Z. furfur- 
acea is made into a kind of arrow-root in 
the Bahamas. 

garni ndnr ( zam - in - dkr ' ), n. Same as 

Zemindar. 

ZamlOBtrobUB (za-mi-os'trd-bus). n. [From 
zamia, and Gr. strobua, a top, a cone.] 
The generic name for certain fossil cane- 
like fruits of the upper oolite, Wealden, and 
chalk, so called because they were supposed 
to be the fruit of fossil zamias. It has been 
shown, however, that they belong to the true 
ConifersB. 

Zaxnlte (za'mlt), n. A name for certain za- 
mla-like leaves which make their appear- 
ance in the upper oolite and continue through 
the secondaries and tertiaries. 

Zamouse (za-mbso. n. The native name of 
the Bos brachyceros, a West African ox or 
buffalo, differing from all other members of 
the Bovidee in having the ears fringed with 
three rows of long hairs and in the total 
want of a dewlap. 

Zampogna (tsam-po'nya), n. [It ] 1. A 
bagpipe in use among Italian peasants.—- 
2. A rough-toned reed instrument shaped 
like a flageolet. 

Zandmole (zand'mOl), n. See Bathferous. 
ZannlOhellia (zan-ni-kerii-a), n. [In 
honour of John Jerome Zannicnelli, a Ve- 
netian botanist.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Naiadacece. Z. palustris, the marsh 
homed pond -weed, is a native of ponds, 
ditches, and rivulets In most parts of Europe. 
The stem is from 12 to 18 inches long, thread- 
shaped, branched, and floating. The leaves 
are opposite and very narrow, bearing the 
flowers at their base inclosed in a membran- 
ous sheath. 

ZaZLOnla (za-nd'ni-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cucurbitaceeo, having entire 
heart-shaped leaves, axillary tendrils, and 
dJcecious tiowen. The fruit of Z. indica 
has the flavour of the cucumber. 

Zante (zau^ta), n. A golden-yellow species 
of sumach from the Island of Zante, in the 
Mediterranean, used for dyeing. Called 
also Young Fustic and Fustet. 

Zante-WOOd (zan^ta- wud), n. A name 
common to two plants, one of the genus 
Bhus {R. cotinus) and one of the genus 
Chloroxylon (C. Sioietenia). 

Zantiote, Zantlot (zan'ti-dt, zan'ti-ot), n. 

A native of Zante, one of the Ionian Islands. 
Zany (za'ni), n. [Fr. zani, from It. zanni, 
zone, a zany or clown ; originally simply a 
familiar or abbreviated pronunciation of 
Giovanni, John. So we also And Jack in 
English used as equivalent to clown. See 
Jaok.] a subordinate buffoon, whose office 
was to make awkward attempts at mimick- 
ing the tricks of the professional clown; 
hence, a buffoon in general; a merry-andrew. 

* Preacher at once and zany of thy age.’ 
Pope, 

He'i like a sany to a tumbler, 

That tries tricks after him to make men laugh. 

B. yonson. 

Zany (z&'ni), v.t pret. & pp. zanied; ppr. 
zanying. To play the zany to; to mimic. 

I have seen an arrogant baboon 

With a small piece of glass sany the sun. Lovelace. 

Zanjrlam (zA'ni-izm), n. The state, character, 
or practice of a zany; buffoonery. Coleridge. 
Zapliara (zaf a-ra), n. See Zaffbe. 

(zap-b-tilla), n. Same as 8apo- 

Zucnieh (zUr'nik), n. [From zamich, zar- 
nee, Ac . , a name for orpiment used by the 
alchemists, from Ar. az-zemikh, from Gr. 
arzenikos. See ARSBHic.] A name given 


to the native sulphurets of arsenic, sand- 
arach or realgar, and orpiment. 

Zny ( zaks ), n. [A. Sax. seax, Icel. sax, a 
knife or short sword; O.H.G. saRs.] An in- 
strument used by slaters for cutting and 
dressing slates; a kind of hatchet with a 
sharp point on the poll for perforating the 
slate to receive the nail 
Zayat (ztt'yat), n. In Burmah, a public shed I 
or portico for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, loungers, and worshippers, found in 
every Burmese village and attached to many 
pagodas. H. Yule. 

2i- crank (zed'krangk), n. A peculiarly- 
shaped crank in the cylinder of some 
marine steam-engines, so named from its 
zigzag form. Simmonds. 

Zea (zb’a), n. [Gr. zea, zeia, a sort of grain 
used as fodder for horses. ] The generic 
name of maize. Two species only of Zea are 
known, viz. Z. Mays and Z. Caragua. See 
Maize. 

Zeal (zel), n. [Fr. zhU, from L. zelus, Gr. 
zHos, zeal, from stem of ze6, to boil, which 
is aldn to £. yeast. See also JEALOUS.] 

1. Passionate ardour in the pursuit of any- 
thing; intense and eager interest or en- 
deavour ; an eagerness of desire to accom- 
plish or obtain some object, and it may be 
manifested either in favour of any person 
or thing, or in opposition to it, and in a 
good or bad cause ; earnestness ; fervency ; 
enthusiasm. 

They have a seal of God, but not according to 
knowledge. Rom. x. 2. 

Let not my cold words here accuse my seal. Shak. 
For virtue’s self may too much zeal be had ; 

The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. Pope. 

2. t A zealot. B. Jonson. 

Zealt (zel), v.i. To entertain zeal; to be 
zealous. 

.Stiff foUower.s. such as zeal marvellously for those 
whom they Jiavc chosen for their masters. Bacon. 

Zealantt (z^l'ant), n. A zealot; an en- 
thusiast. 

To certain zealants all speech of pacification is 
odious. Bacon. 

Zealedt (zeld), a. Filled with zeal; char- 
acterized by zeal. ‘ Zealed religion.’ Beau. 
dr FI. 

Zealful (zel'ful), a. Full of zeal; zealous. 

' ZealfuU knowledge of the truth divine.’ 
Sylvester. 

Zealle88(zerieB),a. Wantingzeal. Bp. Hall. 
Zesilot (zel'ot), n. [Fr. zRote, L. zelotes, 
from Gr. zeldtes. See Zeal.] 1. One who is 
zealous or full of zeal; one carried away by 
excess of zeal; a fanatical partisan. It is 
generally used in dispraise, or applied to 
one whose ardour is intemperate and cen- 
surable. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight. 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. Pope. 

2. One of a fanatical Jewish sect which 
struggled desperately against the Bomans 
from about 6 A.D. till the fall of Jeru- 
salem. 

Zealotlcal (ze-Iot'ik-al), a. Ardently 
zealous. Strype. [Bare. ] 

Zealotlsxu (zerot-izm), n. The character or 
conduct of a zealot. Gray. 

ZealotlSt (zel'ot-ist), n. A zealot ; an en- 
thusiast. Howell. 

Zealotry (zel'ot-ri), n. Behaviour of a 
zealot; excessive or undue zeal; fanaticism. 

‘ Inquisitorial cruelty and party zealotry.' 
Coleridge. 

Zealous (zel'us), a. [From zeal. Jealous is 
really the same word.] 1. Inspired with 
zeal; warmly engaged or ardent in the pur- 
suit of an object ; fervent ; eager ; earnest : 
rarely in a b^ sense. 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue. 

Where should he find it purer? Shak. 

The learned and pious Bishop of Alexandria. Dio- 
nysius, wrote to the zealous and factious Presbyter 
Novatus. Bp. Gauden. 

Being thus saved himself, ha may be zealous in the 
salvation of souls. Law. 

2. t Full of religious or pious zeal; religious; 
pious. Shak. 

2toal0U8ly ( zel ' us - li ), adv. i. In a zealous 
manner; with passionate ardour; with 
eagerness. 

It is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing, Gal. iv. 18. 

2. t Beliglously; with religious or pious zeal. 
Milton. 

Zealousnets (zeFus-nes), n. The quality of 
being zealous; zeal. 

Zebeo, Zebeok (zd'bek), n. Same as Xebec. 
Zebra iz&'hm), n. [A native African word.] 

A pachydermatous, solidungulate mammal, 
the Equus or Asvnus zebra, a quadruped of 


southern Africa, nearly as large as a horn, 
white, striped with numerous brownish- 
black bands on the head, trunk, and lespiL 
except on the belly and inside of the thighs. 



Zebra {Bfuus zebra). 


The zebras graze in herds on the steep hill- 
side, and seek the wildest and most seques- 
tered spots, BO that they are extremely diffi- 
cult of approach, not only from their watch- 
ful habits and great swiftness of foot, but 
also from the inaccessible nature of their 
abodes. The zebra is one of the handsomest, 
and also one of the wildest and least tract- 
able of animals. Only in a few instances has 
it been domesticated, for it always retains its 
vicious, obstinate, and flckle nature. The 
name zebra is sometimes applied to the 
quagga and the dauw or Burchell’s zebra; 
but they differ from the zebra in having no 
stripes on the lower limbs, while those on 
the body are not so black as the true zebra. 
The zebra is said to be becoming nearly 
extinct. See Dauw, Quagga. 

Zebra -0p088um (ze'bra-d-po8*’sum), n. 
Same as Zebra-wolf. 

Zebra-plant (ze'bra-plant), n. The Cala- 
thea zevrina, so called from the alternate 
dark -coloured and green stripes on its 
leaves. 

Zebra -wolf (ze'bra-wulf), n. See Thtla- 

CINE. 

Zebra - wood ( ze ' bra - wqd ), n. A kind of 
wood imported from South America used 
by cabinet-makers, produced by the Ompha- 
lobiurn Lamberti, belonging to the nat. order 
Connaracea). Its colours consist of brown 
on a white ground, clouded with black, and 
each strongly contrasted, and somewhat re- 
sembling the skin of a zebra. It is used in 
the manufacture of furniture Called also 
Pigeon-wood. 

Zebrlne (ze'brin), a. Pertaining to the ze- 
bra ; resembling the zebra ; striped some- 
what like the zebra. Darwin. 

Zebu (ze'bu). n. [The native Indian name.] 
A ruminant of the ox tribe, the Taurus in- 
dicus or Bos indicus. This quadruped dif- 
fers from the common ox in having one, or 



Zebu ( Taurus indiats). 

more rarely two, humps of fat on the shoul- 
ders, and in having eighteen caudal vertebras 
Instead of twentyrone. It varies In size 
from a large mastiff dog to a full-grown 
European bull. It is found extensively in 
India, and also in China and nortbem 
Africa. It is often called the Indian Bull 
or Ox and Cow. The zebus are used as 
beasts of burden, and their flesh is used 
as an article of food, especially the hump, 
which is esteemed as a great delicacy. 
To this stock belong the Brahman bulls 
or sacred bulls of Siva. 

Zeoharlab (zek-a-rl’a). n. The name of one 
of the books of the Bible, the work of one 
of the twelve minor prophets. Little is 
known of his history, and the obscurity of 
his style has much embarrassed the com- 
mentators on this book. 

Zeohin (zek'in), n. [It. uechiM, Fr. eequiia. 
See SBQUia.] A Venetian gold coin, worth 
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about 99. id sterUng. Usually written 
Sequin (which see). 

Sedlttem (sek'stin or tse^h'stlnX n. [G., 
from zeehe, a mine, and stein, stone.] In 
qeol a German limestone, the ^uivalent of 
the English Permian or magnesian lime- 
stone. It lies immediately imder the red 
sandstone and above the marl slate of the 
magnesian limestone formation. 

EedCsed). The name of the letter Z. ‘ Zed, 
thou unnecessary letter.' Shak. Provin- 
cially called also Izzard. 

Eedoitry (sed'o-a-ri), n. [Fr. zSdoaire, 8p. 
and Pg. zedoaria, At. and Pers. zedwdr, 
jedtoar, zedoary.] The name given to the 
root-stocks of certain plants of the genus 
Curcuma. They are aromatic, bitter, pun- 
gent, and tonic, and are used for similar 

S oses as ginger. Hound zedoary is the 
uce of C. Zedoaria, and long zedoary of 
C. Zerumbet, natives of India and China. 
Eee-koe (za'kO), n. [D., lit. sea (or lake) 
cow.] The name given by the Dutch colon- 
ists of South Africa to the hippopotamus. 
ZetXL Zelne (z^^ln. z6^In), n. [From zea 
(which see).] The gluten of maize, a sub- 
stance of a yellowish colour, soft, insipid, 
and elastic, procured from the seeds of Zea 
Mays or Indian com. It is said to differ 
essentially from the gluten of wheat. 

:Zel (zel), n. An Eastern instrument of music 
of the cymbal kind. 

Where, some hours since, was heard the swell 
Of trumpet and the clash of zf/. 

Bidding the bright-eyed sun farewell. Moore. 

ZelOUSlet (zel'us-i), n. Jealousy. ‘The 
zelousie and the eagre feersenes of Olimpias.’ 
J. Udall. 

ZemindAr (zem-in-dkrO, n. [Per. zemtnddr, 
a landholder— zcmt7i, land, and ddr, holding, 
a holder.] In India, one of a class of officials 
created under the Mogul government of 
India. They have been regarded, first, as 
district governors, second, as landed pro- 
prietors, and third, as farmers or collectors 
of the government revenue on land. Their 
functions appear to have been to a great 
extent arbitrary and variable, but founded 
on and arising out of the last-named office. 
At the present day, in Bengal, the zemindar 
has all the rights of a British landed pro- 
prietor, subject to the payment of the land- 
tax, and also to a certain ill-defined tenant- 
right on the part of tenants who have long 
held possession of their farms. Spelled also 
Zamindar. 

Zemlndaiy, Zemindaree (zem'in-da-ri, 
zem'ln-da-r6), n. The office or jurisdiction 
of a zemindar; the land possessed by a 
zemindar. 

Zenana (ze-nk'na), n. [Per. zenanah, be- 
longing to women, from zen, woman. ] 
The name given to the portion of a house 
reserved exclusively for the females be- 
longing to a family of good caste in India. 
Z6nd(zend),7i. [From Zend in Zend-Avesta 
(which see).] 1. An ancient Iranian lan- 
guage, in which are composed the sacred 
writings of the Zoroastrlans. It is a member 
of the Aryan family of languages, and very 
closely allied to Sanskrit, especially the 
Sanskrit of the Vedas, by means of which, 
and by the help of comparative philology, 
it has been deciphered. Called also Avestan. 
2. A contracted name for the Zend-Avesta 
or sacred writings of Zoroaster. 
^nd’Ayesta (zend-a-ves'ta), n. [This name 
seems to mean ‘ commentary- text,’ or autho- 
rized text and commentary. The first por- 
tion of the name is now usually applied to 
the language in which the early portion of 
the work is written.] The collective name 
for the sacred writings of the Guebers or 
Parsees, ascribed to ^roaster, and rever- 
enced as a bible or sole rule of faith and 
practice. It consists of several divisions, 
of which the oldest is written in the primi- 
tive Zend language. It is often called the 
Avesta, . « , , 

gewfliv (zen'dik), n. [Ar., an infidel, an 
atheist. ] This name is given m the East 
not only to disbelievers in revealed religion, 
but also to such as are accused of magical 

Zei£uk^(«6'nik), n. An African quadruped, 
the suricate or four -toed weasel. See 
Sprioatb. 

Zenith (zd'nlth). n. [Fr. zenith, from Sp. 
zenit, zenith, a corruption of Ar. samt, send, 
abbreviated for samt-ur-ras, semt-er-rae, 
way of the head, zenith, Mint being a way. 
Akin azimuth. ] 1. The vertical point of the 
heavens at any place, or point right above 
A spectator’s head; the upper pole of the ce- 



Zenith and Nadir. 


lestial horizon ; that point in the visible celes- 
tial hemisphere which is vertical to the spec- 
tator, and from which a line drawn perpen- 
dicular to the 
plane of the hori- 
zon would, if 
produced, pass 
through the 
earth’s centre, 
supposing the 
earth a perfect 
sphere. Each 
point on the sur- 
face of the earth 
has therefore its 
corresponding 
zenith. The op- 
posite pole of the 
celestial horizon 
is termed the 
nadir, and a ver- 
tical line or plane 
will, if produced, 
pass through the 
zenith and nadir. 

the spectator’s place being considered as the 
centre of the celestial sphere.— 2. The highest 
point of a person’s fortune, or the highest or 
culminating point of any subject referred to. 

By my prescience 

I find iny zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star. Shak. 

—Zenith distanee. The zenith distance of a 
heavenly body is the arc intercepted between 
the body ana the zenith, being the same as 
the co-altitude of the body . —Zenith sector, an 
astronomical instrument for measuring with 
great accuracy the zenith distances of stars 
which pass near the zenith. It is also used 
in trigonometrical surveys for detennlning 
the difference of latitude of two stations by 
observing the difference of the zenith dis- 
tances of the same star at the two stations 
as it passes the meridian. It consists essen- 
tially, as its name implies, of a portion of a 
divided circle. See Sector.— Z c7u'i/t tele- 
scope, a geodetical instrument, having ad- 
justments in altitude and azimuth, a gradu- 
ated vertical semicircle, a level, and a mi- 
crometer: used for measuring the difference 
of the zenith distances of two stars as a 
means of determining the latitude, the stars 
being such as pass the meridian about the 
same time, but on opposite sides of the zenith. 

Zenithal (ze'nith-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to the zenith. ‘The deep zenithal blue.’ 
Tyndall. 

Zeolite (z6'6-lit), n. [Gr. ze6, to boil, to 
foam, and lithos, stone: so named originally 
by Cronstedt from their boiling and swelling 
when heated by the blow-pipe.] A generic 
name of hydrated double silicates in which 
the principal bases are aluminium and cal- 
cium. Zeolites frequently contain iron, mag- 
nesium, and alkalies. Zeolites intumesce be- 
fore the bio w-pii^. They are decomposed by 
acids, yielding silica. Among them are an- 
alcime, apophyllite, harmotome, 8tilbite,&c. 
ZeolltiO (ze-6-lit'ik), a. Pertaining to zeo- 
lite; consisting of zeolite or resembling it. 
Zeolltlform (z€-d-lit'i-form), a. Having the 
form of zeolite. 

Zephirr (zef'^r), n. [L. zephyrus, from Gr. 
zephyros, allied to zophos, darkness, gloom, 
the west. The poets personify Zephyrus, 
and make him the most mild and gentle of 
all the sylvan deities.] 1. The west wind; 
and poetically, any soft, mild, gentle breeze. 

As gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his sweet head. Shak, 

2. A liglit textile fabric, or other light ma- 
terial: a trade term. 

Zepll 3 rrailthe 8 (zef-i-ran'th 6 z),n. [Gr. zephy- 
ros, zephyr, and anthos. flower— named from 
the slender stalks being waved with any 
light breeze. ] A genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Amar}dlidaceee, natives of Chili, 
Peru, Mexico, &c. They are small bulbous 
plants, with linear leaves, and scapes sup- 
porting generally a solitary flower, which is 
pink, purple, white, or yellowish. 
ZBrda( 26 r'da),n. [African.] A beautiful little 
animal of the gen us MegalotiB,f amily Canidee, 
principally found in northern Africa; the 
fenneo. See IkiBOALOTlS. 

Zero (zfi'rO), n. [Fr. z4ro, It. and 8p. zero, 
from Ar. sifr, a cipher, by contracting such 
forms as z^ro, ztfro; really therefore the 
same word as cipher.] 1. No number or 
quantity; number or quantity diminished to 
nothiiig; a cipher; nothing. 

As to number they (the teeth of fishes) ranee from 
zero to countless quantities. Owen. 


2. In physics, any convenient point with re- 
ference to which quantitatively eBtImAble 
phenomena of the same kind are compared; 
the point of a graduated instrument at which 
its scale commences; the neutral point be- 
tween any ascending and descencung scale 
or series, generally represented by the mark 
0. In thermometers the zero of the Centi- 
grade and Reaumur scales Is the freezing- 
point of water; in Fahrenheit’s scale, 82* 
below the freezing-point of water. The zero 
of Wedgwood’s pyrometer corresponds with 
1077* FAr.— zero, - 273” C. , at which 
temperature any given body is supposed to 
contain no heat. In elect, an object is said 
to be at zero potential when it is in contact 
with and is at the same potential as the 
earth.— Zero point, the point indicating the 
commencement of any scale or reckoning. 

Zest (zest), 71. [Fr. zeste, a kind of partition 
in a walnut, the peel of an orange or lemon: 
from L. schistus, Gr. sohistos, split, divided, 
from schizd, to split or divide (whence also 
schism). ] 1. A piece of orange or lemon peel, 
used to ^ve flavour to liquor, or the fine thin 
oil that spurts out of it when squeezed; also, 
the woody thick skin quartering the kernel 
of a walnut. — 2. Something that gives a 
pleasant taste; that which serves to enhance 
enjoyment; hence, a pleasant taste; that 
quality which makes a thing enjoyable; 
relish. 

Liberality of disposition and conduct gives the 
highest zest and relish to social intercourse. Cogan. 

3. Relish or keenness of pleasure experi- 
enced; keen enjoyment; gusto. 

They joined and partook of the rude fare with the 
zest of fatigue and youth. Lord Lytton. 

Zest (zest), v.t. 1. To add a zest or relish to. 

My Lord, when my wine’s right I never care it 
should be zested. CtMer. 

2. To cut, as the peel of an orange or lemon 
from top to bottom into thin slips, or to 
squeeze, as peel over the surface of any- 
thing. 

Zeta (ze’ta), n. [L. zeta, for diceta, a cham- 
ber, a dwelling, from Gr. diaita, a way of 
living, mode of life, dwelling.] A little 
closet or chamber. Applied by some writers 
to the room over the porch of a Christian 
church where the sexton or porter resided 
and kept the church documents. Britton. 
Zetetic (ze-tet'ik), a. [Or. zsmikos, from 
zeted, to seek.] Proceeding by inquiry; seek- 
ing. —Thezeteticmethod.in math, the method 
used in endeavouring to discover the value 
of unknown quantities or to find the solu- 
tion of a problem. [Rare.] 

Zetetic (ze-tet'ik), 7i. A seeker; a name 
adopted by some of the Pyrrhonists. 
ZetetiCB (ze-tet'iks), 7i. A name given to 
that part of algebra which consists in the 
direct search after unknown quantities. 
[Rare.] 

Zetlcuia (ze-tik'Q-la), n. [A dim. of zeta 
(which see).] A small withdra wing-room. 
Zeuglodon (zfl'glo-don), n. [Gr. zeuglS, the 
strap or loop of a yoke, and odous, odontoa, 
a tooth, lit. yoke-tooth: so called from the 
peculiar form of its molar teeth.] An ex- 
tinct genus of marine mammals, regarded 
by Huxley as intermediate between the true 
cetaceans and the carnivorous seals. The 
species had an elongated snout, conical in- 
cisors, and molar teeth with triangular ser- 
rated crowns, implanted in the jaws by 
two roots, each molar appearing to be 
formed of two separate teeth united at the 
crown (whence the generic name). They 
belong to the eocene and miocene, the best 
known species being Z. cetoides of the mid- 
dle eocene of the United States, which at- 
tained a length of 70 feet. ITie first found 
remains were believed to be those of a rep- 
tile, and the name Basitosaurus was there- 
fore given to them. 

ZeuglodontldSd (zfl-glo-don'ti-dg), n.pl. An 
extinct family of cetaceans, of which Zeug- 
lodon is the type. 

Zeugma (zflgma\ n. [Gr. zeugma, from 
zeugnymi, to join. See Yoke.] A figure 
in grammar in which two nouns are joined 
to a verb suitable to only one of them, but 
suggesting another verb suitable to the 
other noun; or in which an adjective is 
similarly used with two nouns. 

Zeugmatic (zflg-mat'lk), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the figure of speech zeugma. 

Zeus (zus), n. 1. In myth, the supreme 
divinity among the Greeks; the ruler of the 
, other gods: general^ treated as the equiva^ 
lent of the !^man Jupiter. See JUPITBB. — 
2. A genus of acanthopterygioiis Ashes, re- 
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markable for their roundish or oval com- 
pressed form. To this genua belongs the 
species called doree, dory, and John Dory (Z. 
Faber). See Dorbb. 

Zeoxilie (zdkslt), n. A zeolitic mineral 
found in Cornwall. 

Zibet, zibeth (zll/et), n. [See Civet.] A 
digitigrade carnivorous mammal belonging 
to the genus Vlverra, the V. zibetha, and 
bearing a close resemblance to the civet- 
cat. It is found on the Asiatic coast, and 
in some of the larger islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. It secretes an odoriferous 
substance which resembles that of the civet, 
and is perhaps equally prized. It is often 
tamed by the natives of the countries where 
it is found, and it Inhabits the houses like 
a domestic cat. 

Zihft thiiTM (zi-b6'tum), n. A name given to 
the unctuous odoriferous substance secreted 
by the zibet. 

Zlega (zS'ga), n. Curd produced from milk 
by adding acetic acid, after rennet has 
ceased to cause coagulation. Brande Cox. 
2if (zif), n. The second month of the Jewish 
sacred year, and the eighth of the civil, an- 
swering to part of our April and May. 1 Ki. 
vi. 1. 

ZUflUBt (zif'i-us), n. Probably ior Xiphias, 
the sword-fish. ‘Huge whom mari- 

ners eschew.' Spenser. 

ZiMZBg (zig'zag), n. [Fr. zig-zag, from G. 
^ck-zack, perhaps reduplicated from zacke, 
a tooth or sharp prong or point, a dentil.] 
1. Something that has short sharp turns or 
angles, as a line. ‘Cracks and zigzags of the 
head.' Pope —2. In fort a trench of ap- 
proach against a fortress, so constructed 
that the line of trench may not be enfiladed 
by the defenders. — 3. In arch, a zigzag 
moulding; a chevron or dancette. 

Zigzag (zig'zog), a. Having sharp and quick 
turns or flexures. ' By zig-zag paths, and 
Juts of pointed rock.’ Tennyson. — Zigzag 
moulding, in arch, see Chevron.DANCKTTE. 
Zigzag (zig-zag), v.t pret. & pp. zigzagged; 
ppr. zigzagging. To form with short turns 
or angles. T. Warton. 

Zigzag (zig'zag), v.i. To form zigzags; as, the 
path zigzags. 

Zlgzaggery (zig-zag'6r-l), n. The quality of 
being zigzag; crookedness. ‘ The zigzaggery 
of my father’s approaches.' Sterne. [Rare.] 
Zlgzagrf' (zig'zag-i), a. Having sharp and 
quick turns; zigzag. ‘ The zigzaggy pattern 
by Saxons invented.' R H. Barham. 

(ziFla), n. In Hindustan, a local di- 
vision of a country; a shire or county. 

Zlmb (zim), n. [Ar. zimb, a fly.] A dipterous 
insect of Abyssinia, resembling the tsetse of 
the more southern parts of Africa, to whose 



Zimb, from Bruce's Travels. 


family it probably belongs, in being very 
destructive to cattle. It is somewhat larger 
than a bee, and thicker in proportion. 
Zlment-t^ater (zim'ent-wft-t6r), n. [O. 
c^mentwoAser, lit. cement or cementation 
water ; comp, cementkupfer, copper de- 
posited in water. ] A name given to water 
found in copper mines; water impregnated 
with copper. 

Zlmome (zi'mom). See Ztmomb. 

Zinc (zingk), n. [Fr. zinc, G. Sw. and Dan. 
zink; allied to G. zinn, tin.] Sym. Zn. At. 
wt 65. A metal frequently called spelter 
in commerce. It has a strong metallic lustre 
and a bluish-white colour. Its texture is 
lamellated and crystalline, and its specific 
gravity about 7. It is a hard metal, being 
acted on by the file with difficulty, and its 
toughness is such as to require considerable 
force to break it when the mass is large. At 
low or high degrees of heat it is brittle, but 
between 260* and 800* P. it is both malle- 
able and ductile, and may be rolled or 
hammered into sheets of considerable thin- 
ness and drawn into wire. Its malleability 
is considerably diminished by the impuri- 
ties which the zinc of commerce contains. 
It fuses at 778” F., and when slowly cooled 
crystallizes in four- or six-sided prisms. 
Zinc undergoes little change by the action 
of air and moisture. When fused in open 
vessels it absorbs oxygen and forms the 


white oxide called Jlotoers of zinc. Heated 
strongly in air it takes fire and bums with 
a beautiful white light, forming oxide of 
zinc, ^nc is found in considerable abun- 
dance. It does not occur in the native state, 
but is obtained from its ores, which are 
chiefly the sulphide, or zino-blende, and the 
carbonate or calamine. The oxide of zinc 
(ZnO) is a fine white powder insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in acids, which it 
neutralizes, being a very powerful base, of 
the same class as magnesia. It combines 
also with some of the alkalies. Zinc forms 
a series of compounds with organic radicles, 
such as zinc methyl, Zn(CH8>a.and zinc ethyl, 
Zu(CoH8)o. Several of the salts of zinc are 
employed in medicine, as the sulphate or 
white vitriol (ZnS 04 ), the chloride or butter 
of zinc (ZnCl^, the acetate and the cyanide. 
Sheet-zinc is largely employed for lining 
water cisterns, baths, <fec., for making 
spouts, pipes, for covering roofs, and several 
other architectural purposes. Plates of this 
metal are used as generators of electricity 
in voltaic batteries, &c.; they are also em- 
ployed in the production of pictures, (fee., in 
the style of woodcuts. (See Zincography.) 
Zinc is much employed in the manufacture 
of brass and other alloys, and in preparing 
galvanized iron. See Galvanized. 

ZblC (zingk), v.t pret. & pp. zincked, ppr. 
zincking. To coat or cover with zinc. 
Zlnc-amyl (zingk'am-il), n. A colourless, 
transparent liquid, composed of zinc and 
amyl. When exposed to the air it absorbs 
oxygen rapidly, emitting fumes, but does 
not take fire spontaneously. 

Zino-blende (zingk'blend), n. Native sul- 
phide of zinc, a brittle transparent or trans- 
lucent mineral, consisting essentially of 
sulphur and zinc, but often containing a 
considerable proportion of iron. It occurs 
crystallized, massive, or in other forms, and 
of various colours, but usually yellowish, 
red, brown, or black. Called also simply 
Blende. 

Zinc-bloom ( zingk ^blbm), n. A mineral 
substance of the same composition as cala- 
mine. 

Zinc-ethyl (zingk'e-thil), n. (Zn(C 2 Hfi) 2 .) A 
colourless volatile liquid composed of zinc 
and the radicle ethyl. It has powerful affin- 
ities for oxygen, igniting spontaneously on 
exposure to air. It is formed by heating 
zinc with iodide of ethyl under pressure. 
Brande ^ Cox. 

Zinciferous (zing-kif^r-us), a. [Zinc, and 
h. fero, to bear.] Producing zinc; as, zinc- 
iferous ore. 

zincite (zingkTt), n. In mineral, a native 
ferriferous oxide of zinc, found at Franklin 
and Stirling-Hill in New Jersey. It is 
brittle, translucent, of a deep red colour, 
sometimes inclining to yellowish. It owes 
its colour to the presence of a small quan- 
tity of oxide of manganese. 

Zinc^ (zingkT), a. Pertaining to zinc: con- 
taining zinc ; having the appearance of 
zinc. Written also Zinky. 

The zinefcy ores are said to be grayer than other 
ores. JCirwan. 

Zinc-methyl (zlngk'meth-il), n. (Zn (CHgla. ) 
A volatile liquid of very fetid smell and 
with poisonous vapours. It takes Are spon- 
taneously on exposure to the atmosphere. 
Called also Zino-rmthide. 

Zincode (zingk'dd), n. [Zinc, and Gr. hodos, 
a way.] The positive pole of a galvanic 
battery. 

Zincofl^apher (zing-kog'ra-fSr), n. One who 
practises zincography. 

Zincomphio, Zincographioal (zing-kd- 
grafik, zTng-kd-graPik-al), a. Relating to 
zincography. 

Zincography (zlng-kog'ra-fl), n. [Zinc, and 
Gr. graphs, to write.} An art in its essential 
features similar to lithography, the stone 
printing-surface of the latter being replaced 
oy that of a plate of polished zinc. A form 
of this art called anastatic printing is de- 
scribed under Anastatic. 

Zincoid (zingk'oid), a. [Zinc, and Gr. eidos, 
likeness.] Resembling zinc; pertaining to 
zinc ; a term applied to the zincous plate 
which is in connection with a copper plate 
in a voltaic circle, and denoting the positive 
pole or zincode; the chlorous plate which 
is in connection with a zinc plate being 
termed the chloroid plate, or negative 
pole. 

2^COlyBl8 (zing-koTi-sis), n. [Zinc, and Gr. 
lyS, to decompose.] A term in eleotro-chem. 
equivalent to Electrolysis, denoting a mode 
of decomposition occasioned by the induc- 


tive action of the affinities of zinc, or tho 
positive metal. 

J^OOlyte (zingk'ol-It), n. [See above.] A 
• term equivalent to Electrolyte, denoti^ a 
body decomposable by electricity, thede- 
composition being occasioned by the aeUou 
of zinc, or the positive metal. 

Zlnco-i^lar (zingk'd-p61-6r), a. In galv. a 
term applied to the surface of the zinc, in 
a battery, presented to the acid. Hoblyn. 
ZlnoouB (zmgk'us), a. Pertaining to zinc, 
or to the positive pole of a voltaic battery. 
—Zincous element, the basic or primary 
element of a binaiy compound.— Ztneotis- 
pole, that pole of a particle of zinc, or of 
hydrochloric acid, which has the attraction 
or affinity which is characteristic of zinc, 
or the zincous attraction. 

Zinc -vitriol (zingk'vit-rl-ol), n. In chem. 
sulphate of zinc; white vitriol (ZnSOA 
Zlnc-Wbite (zingk'whit), fi. Oxide of zinc, 
a pigment now largely substituted for white- 
lead as being more permanent and not 
poisonous. 

29LQgel (tsing'el), n. [G.] A teleostean flsh 
of the genus Aspro, closely allied to the 
perch family. The body is very elongated 
in form, reaching in one of the species (A. 
zingel of the Danube and its tributaries) a 
length of 12 to 15 inches. The mouth is 
situated under a rounded and projecting 
snout, the scales are remarkably rough, the 
dorsal tins are widely separated, and the 
ventral fins we large. The only other 
species (A. vulgaris), abundantly found in 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and their tributaries, 
is a much smaller flsh. Both are considered 
very palatable. 

ZlnghOt (zing'go), 71. Same as Zinc. Wal- 

zlTig1fl.n (zin'Ji-atO> a. In philol. a name 
sometimes given to the South African family 
of tongues: called also Bantu and Chuana. 
One peculiarity of this family, especially of 
the Kafir branch, is the use of clucks or 
clicks in speaking. See CLUCK. 
ZinglberaceouB (zin'Ji-b6r-a"shu8), a. Of 
or pertaining to ginger, or to the Zingiber- 
aceoe. Written also Zinziberaceous. 
Zlnkenite (zingk'en-it), n. [After a German 
director of mines of the name of Zinken.\ 
A steel-gray ore of antimony and lead. 
Zinky (zink'i), a. See ZiNOKY. 

Zlnziber, Zingiber (zin'zi-b^r, zin'Ji-b^r), n. 
[L. zingiber, zinziber, ginger.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Zinziberaceae. I'he species 
are natives of hot climates, and are widely 
cultivated in both the East and West Indies, 
as well as in China and Africa. The most 
important is Z. officinalis, the rhizome of 
which is the well-known ginger of the shops. 
See Ginger. 

ZinziberacesB, Zlnglberacese (zin‘zi-b6r- 
a"8e-e, zin'Ji-ber-a"se-e), n. pi. A nat. order of 
plants, of which the genus Zinziber is the 
type. I'he species are all tropical plants or 
nearly so, the greater number inhabiting 
various parts of the East Indies. They are 
generally objects of great beauty, on account 
of the development of their floral envelopes 
and the rich colours of their bracts ; but 
they are chiefly valued for the sake of the 
aromatic and stimulating properties of the 
rhizome or root, such as are found in ginger, 
galangal, zedoary, cardamoms, (fee. 
]&iiziberaoeoii8(zin'zi-bdr-a‘'shus), a. Same 
as Zingiberaceous. 

Iffion (zi'on), n. 1. A mount or eminence in 
Jerusalem, the royal residence of David and 
his successors. Hence— 2. The theocracy 
or church of God. 

Let ZioH and her sons rejoice. IVatts. 

ZipblUB (zif'i-us), n. A genus of cetaceans- 
belonging to the family Rnynchoceti, closely 
allied to the sperm-whales. See Bhynoho- 
OETI. 

Zircon (zdrHcon), 7t. [Cingalese.] (ZrS 004 .V 
A mineral originally found in Ceylon, and 
forming one of the gems, being met with 
either colowless or coloured. Zircon, hya- 
cinth, and zu'conlte are regarded as varieties, 
of the same species. 'They are essentially sili- 
cates of zirconium, generally containing 
minute portions of iron. The primitive 
form of the crystals is an octahedron, com- 
posed of two four-sided prisms. The com- 
mon form is a rectangular four-sided prism. 
Called sometimes Jargon. 

Zlroonla (zdr-kd'ni-a), n. (ZrOg.) An oxide 
of the metal zirconium, discovered by Klap- 
roth in the year 1789 in the zircon of Ceylon, 
and subsequently in the hyacinth of Expally 
in France. It resembles alumina in appear- 
ance. It is so hard as to scratch glass. 
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When pure it is • white powder. It forms 
ssltswfthaoid8.-*Zireonia light, an intensely 
brilliant light, differing from the ozyhydro- 
Mn or lime light only m that it is produced 
from zircon cones acted on by oxygen and a 
highly carburetted gas, in place of the less 
durable lithe balls of the other process. 

Zirconlc (zdr-konlk), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or containing zirconium. 

Zlrconlte (zdr'kon-It), n. A variety of the 
zircon. 

Zlroonitixn (z6r-k6'ni-um), n. 8ym. Zr. At. 
wt 89-6. Tne metal contained in zirconia. 
Berzelius first obtained zirconium in 1824; 
but Davy had previously rendered its exis- 
tence quite probable. It is commonly ob- 
tained in the form of a black powder, but 
it is also known in the crystalline state, 
forming blackish-gray highly lustrous lam- 
inae. having a specific gravity of 415. Zir- 
conium forms a chloride ZrCl 4 , and an 
oxide ZrOji, commonly known as zirconia. 
It exists in a few rare minerals, notably in 
zircon or hyacinth, which is a silicate of 
zirconium. It appears to form a link be- 
tween aluminium and silicon. 

Zltheij Zlthem (tsit'er, tsit'em), n. [G., 
from L. cithara. See Cithara. ] A stringed 
musical instrument consisting of a sound- 
ing-box pierced with a large circular sound- 
hole near the middle, the strings, to the 
number of thirty -one in the tnore perfect 
forms of the instrument, being made of 
steel, brass, catgut, and silk covered with 
fine silver or copper wire, and tuned by 
pegs at one end. Five of the strings are 
stretched over a fretted keyboard, and are 



Zither. 


used for playing the melody, the fingers of 
the left hand stopping the strings on the 
frets, the right-hand thumb armed with a 
metal ring, striking the strings. These 
strings, which are tuned in fifths, have a 
chromatic range from C in the second space 
of the bass staff to D on the sixth ledger- 
line above the treble. All the remaining 
strings, called the accompanying strings, 
are struck by the first three fingers of the 
right hand, and being unstopped produce 
only the single tone to which they are tuned. 
The instrument while being played rests on 
a table with the keyboai'd side nearest the 
performer. Tyrol seems to be the native 
country of this instrument. 

Ztganla. (zi-za'ui-a), n. [Qr. zizanion, dar- 
nel] A genus of grasses, the best-known 

r cies of which is Z. aquatica, the Cana- 
n wild rice. It is common in all the 
waters of North America from Canada to 
Florida, where it is known also by the name 
of Tuscarora. The seeds afford a nutritious 
article of diet to the wandering tribes of 
North-west America. It was introduced 
into this country in 1793 by Sir Joseph 
Banks. 

S i'zel), n. Same as Suslik. 

as (ziz'i-fus), n. [ From zizouj, the 
name of the lotus.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Ehamnacees. The species 
are shrubs with alternate leaves, spiny 
stipules, and mucilaginous fruit, which is 
edible. Z. milgaris, or common jujube, is 
a native of Syria, and is now cultivated in 
many parts of Europe. In Spain and Italy 
the fruit is eaten as a dessert^ and in the 
winter season as a dry sweetmeat. Z, Lotus 
is a native of southern Europe and northern 
Africa. (See Lotus.) There are numerous 
other species. 

ZOAdulSS (z5-ad^fi-16X ^ In hot. the loco- 
motive spores of some Conferv». 
2011itlUina (zO-an-th&^ri-a), n. pi. [Gr. zdon, 
a living animal, and anthos, a flower. ] The 
heliantnoid polyps or ‘animal flowers,' 
constituting the first order of the class 
Actinozoa, characterized by the disposition 
of their soft parts In multiples of five or six, 
and by the possession of simple, usually 
numerous tentacles. They have their name 


from their resemblance to flowers, are more 
or less elon^ted, and very contractile, j 
They are divided into three sub-orders— 
Zoantkaria Maiaeodermata, in which the I 
corallum is absent or veir rudimentary, Z. 
Sclsrobcmea, in which it is sclerobasic, and 
Z. Sclerodermata, in which it is scleroder- 
mic. (See SOLBROBASIO, SOLBRODERMIO.) 
Eminent zoologists have questioned the va- 
lidity of the distinction between sclerobasic 
and sclerodermic corals. 

ZoanthidSB (Zd-an'thi-d5), n. pi. A family of 
polyps of the order Zoantharia* and sub- 
order Z. Maiaeodermata. These polyps 
form colonies united by a fleshy or coria- 
ceous coenosarc in the shape of a crust or of 
creeping roots, and they have no power of 
locomotion. The coenosarc is sometimes 
found strengthened by imbedded spicules, 
adventitious grains of sand, and other 
forei^ substances. 

Zoanthropy (z6-an'thro-pi), ». [Gr. z5on, 
an animal, and anthrOpos, man. ] In pathol, 
a species of monomaniacal delusion, in 
which the patient believes himself to be 
transformed into a beast. 

Zobo (zd'bd), n. A hybrid between the 
common Hindu ox and the yak, and in ap- 
pearance not unlike the English ox. It is 
reared in the western parts of the Himalaya, 
where it is employed as a beast of burden, 
and its flesh and milk form important 
articles of food, 

ZOOOO (zok'kd), n. A zocle or socle 
Zocle, Zoooolo (z6'kl, zok'kO-ld), n. [It. 
zoccolo; from L. soccus, a sock.] A square 
body under the base of a pedestal, &c., serv- 
ing for the support of a bust, statue, or 
column. Written also Zocco, Socle. See 
Socle. 

Zodiac (z6'di-ak), n. [Fr. zodiaque, L. zodi- 
acus, the zodiac, from Gr. zodiakos (Jcyklos, 
circle, understood), from zddiou, dim. of 
zoon, an animal.] 1. An ima^na^ belt or 
zone in the heavens, extenmng about 8° 
on each side of the ecliptic. It is divided 
into twelve equal parts called signs. (See 
Sign.) It was marked out by the ancients 
as distinct from the rest of the heavens 
because the apparent places of the sun, 
moon, and the planets known to them were 
always within it. This, however, is not true 
of all the newly discovered planets.— 2. A 
girdle; a belt; a zone. [BAre and poetical.] 
By his side 

As in a glistering zodiac, hung his sword. Milton 

Zodiacal (z&-d!'ak-al), a. Pertaining to the 
zodiac; as, zodiacal signs; zodiacal planets. 
— Zodiacal light, a luminous tract of an 
elongated triangular figure, lying nearly in 
the ecliptic, its base being on the horizon, 
and Its apex at varying altitudes, seen at 
certain seasons of the year either in the west 
after sunset or in the east before sunrise. 
It appears with greatest brilliance within 
the tropics, where it sometimes rivals the 
Milky Way. Its nature isunknown, the most 
plausible hypothesis, supjmrted by many of 
our most eminent modern astronomers, 
being that it is the glow from a cloud of 
meteors revolving round the sun. 

Zoea (z6'e-a), n. The name given by Bose to 
the larvfle of decapod crustaceans, under the 
impression that they were adults constitut- 
ing a distinct genus. The mistake was due 
to the fact that the young decapod leaves 
the egg in a form very different from that 
of the full-grown anim^, this stage of the 
animal's existence being now known as the 
zoea-stage. 

Zoetrope (zo'e-trdp), n. [Gr. z6S, life, and 
tropi, a turning, from trep6, to turn.] A toy 
for children, consisting of an optical instru- 
ment, which exhibits pictures as if alive 
and in action, depending like the thauma- 
trope on the persistenoe of vision. It con- 
sists of a cylinder, open at the top, with a 
series of sifts in its circumference, through 
which a person applying his eye to them can 
see the interior. A series of pictures repre- 
senting the different attitudes successively 
assumed by an object in performing any 
act from its beginning to its close, as by 
a horseman in leaping a gate, an acrobat 
performing a somersault, and the like, is 
arranged along the interior circumference. 
The instrument is then set in rapid motion, 
and the person looking through sees the 
horseman, ^. , as if endowed with life and 
activity, performing the act proper to his 
character. 

Zohar ( zd^kr ), n. [Heb. ] A J ewish book 
of cabalistic commentaries on Scripture, 
and highly esteemed by the rabbis. 


Zoileau (z6-i-le'an), a. [See Zoilism.} 
lating to ZoUus, a severe critic; hence, a 
term applied to bitter, severe, or malignant 
criticism or critics. 

Zoilism (zd'il-izm), n. [After ZoUus, a sophist 
and grammarian of Amphipolis, who criti- 
cised Homer, Plato, and Isocrates with ex- 
ceeding severity. ] Illiberal or carping criti- 
cism; uujust censure. 

Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men's works, 
and let not zoilism or detraction blast any well-in- 
tended labours. Sir T. Brawm. 

Zoiflite (zois'it), n. [From Van Zot«, its dis- 
coverer.] A mineral regarded as a variety 
of epidote. It occurs in deeply striated 
rhomboidal prisms, much compressed and 
rounded ; Its colours gray, yellowish or bluish 
gray, brown, grayish yellow, or reddish 
white. 

ZoUverein ( tsoTver-in \ n. r G. zoii, toil, 
custom, duty, and uerein, union or associ- 
ation.] The German commercial or customs 
union, founded about the year 1818, and 
afterwards ^atly extended through the 
example and efforts of the government of 
Prussia. Its principal object was the estab- 
lishment of a uniform rate of customs duties 
throughout the various states joining the 
union. The territories of the ZoUverein 
now practically coincide with those of the 
German Empire (with some insignificant ex- 
ceptions), and include also the grand-duohy 
of Luxemburg. 

Zombonik (zom'bo-ruk), n. Same as Zutn- 
booruk. 

A section of some eighteen or twenty camels . . . 
with zomboruks, or swivel guns, mounted on their 
backs, and an artilleryman or two to each. 

ly. H. Russell. 

Zonal (zO'nal), a. Having the character of 
a zone, belt, or stripe. 

Zonar (zO'nar), n. [Gr. zdnarian, dim. of 
z6n^., a girdle.] A belt or girdle which na- 
tive Christians and Jews in the East were ob- 
liged to wear to distinguish them from the 
Mohammedans. 

Zonate (zdn'at), a. In hot. marked with 
zones or concentric bands of colour. 

Zone (z6n), n. [L. zoria, a belt or girdle, a 
zone of the earth, from Gr. z6ni, a girdle, 
from zOnnymi, to gird.] 1. A girdle or belt 
An embroider’d zone surrounds her waist. Drydtn. 

Hence— 2. Any well-marked band or stripe 
running round an object— 8, t Circuit; cir- 
cumference. Milton.— i. In geog. one of the 
five great divisions of the earth, bounded by 
circles parallel to the equator, and named 
according to the temperature prevailing in 
each. The zones are: the torrid zone, ex- 
tending from tropic to tropic, or 234* north 
and 23i* south of the equator ; two temper- 
ate zones, situated between the tropics and 
polar circles, or extending from the parallel 
of 23^“ to that of 66i* north and south, and 
therefore called the north temperate and 
the south temperate zone respectively; and 



two frigid zones, situated between the polar 
circles and the north and south poles.— 
5. In nat. hist, any well-defined belt within 
which certain forms of plant or animal life 
are confined ; as the diflferent belts of ve^ 
tation which occur in mountains and the 
like ; specifically, one of the five belts or 
regions into which naturalists divided the 
sea-bottom in accordance with the depth of 
water covering each, this being apposed to 
determine its fauna and flora. They were 
called respectively littoral, dreunUiUoral, 
median, i^ramedian, and abyssal. Snbae- 

S t researches, notably those of the CRud- 
\r, have demonstrated that the assumed 
were to a great extent erroneous, or- 
ganisms supposed to be confined to the lit- 
toral zone having been found at the greatest 
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depths. <-6. In math, a part of the snrface 
of a sphere included between two parallel 
planes. Ciliary zone, in anat. the black 
impression of the ciliary processes on the 
vitreous humour of the eye. 

Zoned (zdnd), a. l. Wearing a zone.— 2. Hav- 
ing zones or bands resembling zones. 
ZoneleSB (zOn^les), a. Destitute of a zone or 
girdle; ungirded. ‘That reeling goddess 
with the zonelesa waist.’ Cowper, 

ZoniCt (zdn’ik), n. A girdle; a zone. 

I know that the place where I was bred stands 
upon a Monic of coal. iitnollett. 


Zonnar (zdn'kr), n. Same as Zonar. 
Zonular (z6n'a-16r), a. Of or relating to a 
zone; zone-shaped. ‘The zonular type of a 
placenta.’ Dana. 

Zonule (zOn’Ql), n. A little zone, band, or 
belt. 

Zonulet (zOn'u-let), n. A little zone; a zon- 
ule. ‘That riband 'bout iny Julia's w^st . . . 
that zonulet of love. ’ Herrick. 

Zoo-. [Or. zoon, a living creature.] A com- 
mon prefix in Greek compounds signifying 
animal; as, zoology, a description of animals; 
zoophyte, an animal plant. 

Zoooarp (z6'o-karp). [Or. z6on, an animal, 
and karpos, fruit.] See Zoospore. 
Zoochexnical (zo-o-kem'i-kal), a. Of or per- 
^ning to zoochemy or animal chemistry. 
Dunolifton. 

Zooonemy f^zd-ok^e-mi), n. Animal chemis- 
try. Dunglis&n. 

Zoogen, Zoogene (z6'o-Jen,z6'o-j6n),n. [Or. 
z6on, an animal, and gennao, to produce. ] 
A gl^ry organic substance found on the sur- 
face of the thermal waters of Baden and 
elsewhere. 

Zoogenio (zd-o-jen'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to animal production. 

Zoogo^, Zoogeny (zd-og'o-ni, zO-oj'e-ni), n. 
[Or. zoon, and the gon-, gen- of none, genettis, 
generation.] The doctrine of the formation 
of the organs of living beings. 

Zoographer (z6-og'ra-f6r), n. One who 
practises zoography or describes animals, 
their forms and habits. 

Zoographic, Zoographical (zo-o-graf’ik, 
zd-o-grafik-al), a. Pertaining to zoography 
or the description of animals. 

Zoographist (zd-og'ra-flst), n. One who 
describes or depicts animals; a zoologist. 
Zoography (zd-og'ra-ft), n. [Or. zoon, an 
animal, and grapho, to describe, ] A descrip- 
tion of animals, their forms and habits. 
Zoold (zd'oid), a. (Or. zoon, a living being, 
an animal, and eidon, likeness.] Resembling 
or pertaining to an animal. 

ZOOld (zd'oid), 91. [See the adjective.] In 
biol. (a) an organic body or cell, some- 
times free and locomotive, as a spermato- 
zoon, which resembles, but is not, an ani- 
mal or plant, (b) One of the more or less 
completely independent organisms well seen 
in zoophyte, tapeworms, cfec., produced by 
gemmation or fission, whether these remain 
attached to one another or are detached 
and set free. The term has also been ap- 
plied to the animals produced in the plieno- 
menaof alternate generation intermediately 
between the type from which the series 
bernm and the original type. 

Zoolatry (zo-ol'a-tri), n. [Or. z6o9i, an ani- 
mal, and latreia, worship. ] The worship of 
animals, as in the reli^on of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Zeolite (zO'ol-it), 71. [Or. zoon, an animal, 
and lithos, stone. ] An animal substance 
petrified or fossil. 

Zoolc^ert (zS-oro-jSr), n. A zoologist. 
Zoological (z6-o-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
zoology or the science of animals. —Zoologi- 
cal garden, a public garden in which a col- 
lection of animals is kept. 

Zoologically (z6-o-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
zoological maimer; according to the prin- 
ciples of zoolo^. 

Zoologist (z5-ol'o-ii8t), n. One who studies 
or is well versed in zoology or the natural 
history of animals. 

Zoolo^ (zd-ol'o-ji), n. [From Or. z6on, an 
animaC and logos, discourse.] That science 
which treats of the natural history of ani- 
mals, or their structure, physiology, classifi- 
cation, habits, and distribution. The term 
‘natural history’ has been frequently used 
as Bsmonymous with zoolo^, but such a 
term is obviously of wider significance, and 
should be used to indicate the whole ^oup 
of the natural sciences. Zoology is a branch 
of biological science, constituting, in fact, 
with its neighbour branch botany, the 
science of biology. Its study comprehends 
such branches as the morphology of ani- 


mals, or the science of form or structure, 
which again includes comparative anatomy, 
by which we investigate external and inter- 
nal appearances, the positions and relations 
of organs and parts; the development of 
animals, which treats of the various stages 
leading from the embryonic to the mature 
state; the physiology of animals, which in- 
cludes the study of the functions of nutri- 
tion, reproduction, and of the nervous sys- 
tem ; classification or taxonomy, which 
assigns to the various individuals their 
proper place in the scale of life. A new 
department has been added in recent times, 
sometimes called etiology, which investi- 
gates the origin and descent of animals, or 
treats of the evolutionary aspects of zoologi- 
cal science. Various systems of classifica- 
tion have been framed by zoologists. Lin- 
nseus divided the animal kingdom into six 
classes, viz. Mammalia, Birds, Fishes, Am- 
phibia, Insects, and Worms (Vermes). Cu- 
vier proposed a more scientific arrangement. 
He divided the animal kingdom into four 
sub-kingdoms, viz. Vertebrata, Mollusca, 
Articulata, and Radiata. Recent classifi- 
cations are more strictly based on morpho- 
logical characters. Professor Huxley recog- 
nizes the following sub - kingdoms : Verte- 
brata, Mollusca, Molluscoida, Codenterata, 
Annulosa, Annuloida, Iiyfusoria, and Pro- 
tozoa. See these terms. 

Zoomorphlc (zo-o-mor'flk), a. [Or. zbon, a 
living being, an animal, and morphs, shape.] 
Pertaining to animal forms; exhibiting ani- 
mal forms. ‘ 'That peculiarly Celtic form of 
interlacing zoomorphic decoration, united 
with coloured designs of diverging spirals 
and trumpet scrolls.’ Jos. Anderson. 
Zoomorphlsm (z6-o-mor'flzm), n. The state 
of being zoomoi^hic; characteristic exhibi- 
tion of animal forms. 

But it also exhibits other features which pre- 
sent as their peculiar and prevailing characteristic 
that zoomorphism of orn.'unentation which in this 
case is only partially present. Jos. Andtrsmt 

Zoonlc (z6-on'ik), a. [Or. zbon, an animal.] 
Pertaining to animals ; obtained from ani- 
mal sulistances. —Zootiic act'd, a name given 
by Berthollet to acetic acid, combined with 
animal matter, and obtained by distilling 
animal matter. 

Zoonite (zd-on-it),7i. In physiol, one of the 
theoretic transverse divisions of any seg- 
mented body ; specifically, one of the seg- 
ments of an articulate animal. 

Zoonomv (zo-on’o-mi), n. [Or. zoon, an ani- 
mal, ana nornos, law.] The laws of animal 
life, or the science which treats of the phe- 
nomena of animal life, their causes and re- 
lations. 

Zoophaga (z6-of'a-gn). 71. pi. [Or. zoon, an 
animal, and pAayo, to eat.] A name given to 
those tribes of animals which attack and 
devour living animals, such as the lion, the 
tiger, the wolf, &c. The term has no scien- 
tific value. 

Zoophagan (z6-ofa-gan), n. One of the zo- 
ophaga; a sarcophagan. 

ZoophagOUS (zo-ofa-gus), a. [Or. zoon, an 
animal, and phago, to eat. ] Feeding on ani- 
mals; sarcophagous. 

ZoopMliSt (zo-of'i-list), n. A lover of ani- 
mals or living creatures; one whose sym- 
pathy embraces all living creation. Southey. 
Zoopnlly (zd-ofi-li), n. [Or. zoon, an ani- 
mal, and philia, love.] A love of animals; 
a sympathy or tender care for living crea- 
tures which prevents all unnecessary acts 
of cruelty or destruction. Cornhill Mag. 
Zoopllite (zd'o-fit). See Zoobhyte. 
ZoophorlC (zb-o-for'ik), a. [Or. zbon, an ani- 
mal, and pherb, to bear. ] Bearing an ani- 
mal; as, a zoophoric column, that is one 
which supports a figure of an animal. 
ZoophorUB (zo-ofo rus), n. [Or. zbophoros.] 
In aruj. arch, the same with the frieze in 
modern architecture; a part between the 
architrave and comice : so called from the 
figures of animals carved upon it. 

Zoophyte (z6'o-fit), 71. [Or. zoon, an animal, 
and phyton, a plant.] The name given by 
Cuvier to his fourth and last primary divi- 
sion or sub-kingdom of animals, including his 
Echinodermato, Entozoa. Acalepha, Polypi, 
and Infusoria, from their structure out- 
wardly presenting a likeness to that of vege- 
tables and the polyps often resembling 
flowers. Owing to their parts being more 
or less distinctly arranged round an axis he 
gave them the alternate name of Radiata. 
Ilie term zoophyte is no longer employed 
by scientific naturalists. It is now loosely 
applied to many plant -like animals, as 


sponges, corals, sea-anemones, sea-mats, and 
the like, the term zoophytes being synony- 
mous with Phytozoa. See Phttozoa, L 



Zoophytes. 


I, Sertularia filicula. a. Separate polvpites on a 
larger scale, a, Pennatula grisea. c, A detached 
polypite. 3, I’'lustra foliacea. />, Cells of same 
magnified. 4, Lucernaria auricula. 5. Cristatella 
micedo (natural size), d. The same magnified. 

Zoophytlc, Zooph 3 rtlcal (z6-o-flt'ik,z6-o-flt'- 
ik-al), a. Relating to zoophytes. 

Zoophytoid (zd-oM-toid), a. [Zoophyte, and 
Or. likeness.] Like a zoophyte. 

Zooph3rtelOgical ( z6 ' o - fit - o - loj " ik - al ), a. 
Pertaining to zoophytology. 

Z00ph3rt0l0gy (z6'o-fi-toro.ji),n. [Zoophyte, 
and Or. logos, discourse.] The natural history 
of zoophytes. 

ZoOBperm (zS'os-perm), n. [Or. zbon, an 
animal, and sperma, seed.] One of the 
spermatic particles or spermatozoa of ani- 
mals. 

Zoospore (zo'os-pOr), n. [Or. zbon, an ani- 
mal, and spora, a sowing, seed.] A spore oc- 
curring in cryptogamic plants, which, hav- 
ing cilia or long filiform moving processes 
projecting from ite surface, moves spon- 
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taneously for a short time after being dis- 
charged from the sporc-case of the parent 
plant. The motion is probably due to 
changes of hygrometric or electric condi- 
tions, the purpose served being the wider 
diffusion of the seeds. Their cessation 
from motion after a time permits the seed 
to become fixed in order to germination. 
Zoospores occur in characeie, algce, fungi, 
and lichens. 

Zoosporlc (zo-os-por'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or having the characters of zoospores. 

Zootheca (z6-o-th§'ka), n. [Or. zbori, a living 
being, an animal, and thSki, a case.] In 
physiol, a cell containing a spermatozooid. 

ZootiC (zd-ot'ik), a. Containing the remains 
of organic life : applied to rocks,8oil, caves, (fee. 

Zootomlcal (zO-o-tom'ik-al), a. [See 
Zootomy.] Pertaining to zootomy. 

The diagram is very instructive, and well expresses 
the more important relation.ships existing between 
the groups as far as their affinities have been demon- 
strated or shown to be probable by the present state 
of zootomical science. Nature. 

ZootoxnlBt (zd-ot’o-mist), n. [See Zootomt.] 
One who dissects the bodies of animals ; a 
comparative anatomist. 

Zootomy (zo ot'o-mi), n. [Or. zbon, an animal, 
and tomA, a cutting, from temnb, to cut ] The 
anatomy of the lower animals; that branch 
of anatomical science which relates to the 
structure of the lower animals. 

Zoo-zoo (zb'zb), 71. [Onomatopoetic.] A 
wood-pigeon. [Provincial. J 

Zopilote (z6-pi-ld'te), n. See IJRUBtr. 

ZopiSBa (zo-pis’sa), 7t. [Or. zbpissa.] In 
med. a mixture of pitch and tar, impreg- 
nated with salt water, scraped from the 
sides of ships, formerly used in external ap- 

g lications as resolutive and desiccative. 
immonds. 

ZorlL ZorlUe (zor'il), n. [Fr. zorilU, 8p. 
zorilla, zorillo, dim. of zorra, zorro. a fox.] 
An animal of the genus Zorilla (which see). 
The name is occasionally given also to some 
varieties of the skunk. 
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ZorUla (zdMMa). n. A genus of carnivorous 
quadrupeds closely allied to the weasels and 
BKunks, of which a species, the zoril or mari- 
put (Z. striata or Viverra zorilla) is found 
in Africa and Asia Minor. It burrows in the 
ground, is nocturnal in its habits, and lives 
on mice, birds, insects, &c. Like the skunk 
it can emit a fetid fluid in its defence. 
Zoroastrian (zor-o-as'tri-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Zoroaster, the great legislator and 
prophet of the ancient Bactrians, whose 
system of religion was the national faith of 
Persia, and is embodied in the Zend-Avesta; 
of or pertaining to the system of Zoroaster. 
ZOBter (zos't6r), n. [Gr. zoster, a girdle, from 
zOnnymi, to gird.] In pathol. a kind of 
vesicular disease (herpes zoster), in which the 
vesicles are pearl-sized, often spreading in 
clusters round or partially round the body 
like a girdle; shingles. 

ZOBtera (zos-te'ra), n. [From Gr. z6st&r, a 
girdle, from their ribbon-like leaves.] A 
genus of marine grass-like plants, of which 
the best-known species is Z. marina, the 
common grass -wrack or sea -wrack. See 
Grass- WRACK, Zostkracea:. 

ZosteraceSB (zos-Wr-a'se-e), n. pi. A small 
order of monocotyledons, of extremely low 
organization, separated from Naiadacete, 
consisting of marine plants resembling algee 
(among which the species live), but bearing 
long, grass-like, sheathing leaves and per- 
fect flowers. They are found in the seas 
bordering Europe, Asia, North Africa, the 
West Indies, and Australia. The order 
includes the genus Zostera and four or five 
small genera separated from it. 

ZOBtezite (zos't6r-!t), n. A genus of fossil 
plants of the Wealden and lower greensand, 
so named from its resemblance to Zostera 
marina. 

ZOBterops (zos'tSr-ops), n. [Gr. zostir, a 
girdle, and Gps, the eye.] A genus of 
perching birds, closely allied to the warblers, 
and seemingly intermediate between them 
and the titmice. One distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the species belonging to this genus 
is that the eyes are encircled by a ring of snow- 
white feathers. Hence they have been named 
White -eye. They are small birds, found 
chiefly in Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
Zotheca (z6-the'ka), w. [Ott. zdthekS.) In 
anc. arch, a small apartment or alcove which 
might be separated from an adjoining apart- 
ment by a curtain. 

Zouave (zb-av' or zwav), n. [Fr. , from the 
name of a tribe inhabiting Algeria.] A 
soldier belonging to the light infantry corps 
in the Frencn army, organized in Algeria, 
and originally intended to be composed ex- 
clusively of a tribe of Kabyles, but which, 
having gradually changed its character, 
is now constituted almost exclusively of 
Frenchmen. These corps still, however, wear 
the picturesque dress, which consists of a 
loose. dark-l)lue jacket and waistcoat, baggy 
Turkish trousers, yellow leather leggings, 
white gaiters, a sky-blue sash, and a red fez 
with yellow tassel. The few corps filled with 
Algerines still connected with the French 
army are now known as Turcos. 

Zounds (zoundz). An exclamation con- 
tracted from ‘ God’s wounds,’ formerly used 
as an oath and an expression of anger or 
wonder. 

Zoutch (zouch), v.t. To stew, as flounders, 
whitings, gudgeons, eels, &c., with just 
enough of liquid to cover them. [Local.] 
ZudlBttO ( tsb - ket ' to ), n. [It. zucchetta, 
a small gourd, anything in the form of 
a gourd, from zucca, a gourd. ] In the 
R. Cath. Ch. the skull-cap of an ecclesiastic 
covering the tonsure. A priest's is black, 
a bishop's purple, a cardinal’s red, and the 
pope’s white. 

ZunolO, Zufolo (zuf'fo-16 or z6'fo-lo), n. [It. 
zt^ofo, from zti/olare, to hiss or whistle.] 
A little flute or flageolet, especially that 
which is used to teach birds. 
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Zulu(zd'15 or zq-lb'), n. A member of a warlike 
branch of the Kafir race inhabiting a terri- 
tory in South Africa situated on uie coast 
of the Indian Ocean, immediately north of 
the British colony of Natal. 

Zumbooruk (zum-b&'ruk), n. In the East, 
a small cannon supported by a swivelled 
rest on the back of a camel, whence it is 
fired. 

Zutnologioal (zu-md-loj1k-al), a. Same as 

Zyinologic. 

Zumologist (zu-mol'o-jist), n. Same as 
Zymoloyist. 

Zumolog7 (zu-moro-ji), n. Same as 
Zymology. 

Zygsana (zi-ge'na), n. [Gr. zygaina, the 
hammer- headed shark.] 1. A genus of 
chondropterygious fishes, belonging to the 
shark family, and distinguished by the hori- 
zontally flattened head, truncated in front, 
its sides extending transversely like the 
head of a hammer, whence the species have 
received the common name of Hammer- 
headed Sharks. They are found in the 
Mediterranean and Indian seas. See SHARK. 
2. A genus of lepidopterous insects, having a 
general resemblance to the moths, but which 
fly during the daytime, living in the open 
sunshine. Z. Jilij)endula is a common British 
species. 

Zygapopliy8lB(zig-a-pon-si8). n. [Gr. zygon, 
what joins, a yoke, and E. apophysis.] The 
name given to the processes by means of 
which the vertebrie or joints of the spine 
articulate with each other. 

ZygneinacesB (zig-ne-ma'se-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
zeugnymi, to join. ] A nat. order of con- 
fervoid alges, abounding in fresh water, and 
remarkable for the structure of the en do- 
chrome and the phenomena attending the 
formation of the zoospores, the principal 
mode of reproduction being by conjugation 
(whence the name), followed by a mixture 
of the entire contents of the united cells 
and their conversion into a spore. 
ZygOdactyla (zi-g6-dak'ti-la), n. pi. [8ee 
Zygopaotylio.] a section of the Pachy- 
dermata, in which the foot is composed of 
two principal hoofs on which the animals 
walk, separated by a cleft. It comprises 
only one family, the Suidro or pigs. 
Zygodactyll(zi-go-dak'ti-n), n.pl. [SeeZYGO- 
daotylic.] a name given by some orni- 
thologists to an order of birds which have 
the toes disposed in pairs. Synonymous 
with Scansores (which see). 

Zygodactylic, Zygodactylous (zi'go-dak- 
tir'ik, zi-go-dak'til-us), a. [Gr. zygon, what 
joins, and daktylos, a finger or toe.] Having 
the toes disposed in pairs; commonly used 
of birds, such as the parrots, that have 
two toes directed forwards and two back- 
wards. 

zygoma (zl-go'ma), n. [Gr. zygoma, the 
zygomatic arch, from zygon, a yoke. ] In 
anat. the process of the cheek-bone, a bone 
of the upper jaw; also, the cavity below the 
zygomatic arch. 

Zygoi^tlc (zi-go-mat'ik), a. [See Zygoma.] 
Pertaining to a bone of the head, called 
also osjugale or cheek-bone, or to the bony 
arch under which the temporal muscle 
passes. The term zygoma is applied both 
to the bone and the avch.—Zygonxatic arch, 
a bony bridge in the cheek formed by the 
zygomatic process articulating with the 
cheek-bone. — Zygomatic hone, the cheek- 
bone.— musdes, two muscles of 
the face which rise from the zygomatic 
bone and are inserted into the corner of 
the month.— Zygomatic processes, the pro- 
cesses of the temporal and cheek bones 
which unite to form the zygomatic arch.— 
Zygornatic suture, the suture which joins 
the zygomatic processes of the temporal 
and cheek bones. 

ZygomaturuB (zFgC-ma-ta"ruB), n. A large 
fossil marsupial, so named from the great 
width of the zygomatic arches of the skull. 


ZYTHTJM 


found in the post-tertiary deposits of Aus- 
tralia. 

ZygophyllaoesB (zrgd-fli-ia"8e-fi), n. pi. [Or. 
zygon, a yoke, and phyllon, a leaf.] A nat. 
order of polypetalous, exogenous plants, 
nearly related to Oxalidaceee and Eutacese. 
The species are herbs, shrubs, and trees, 
having a very hard wood, and the branches 
often articulated. The greater part of them 
are distributed throughout the temperate 
regions. To the order belong the caltrops 
(Tribulus), the bean -caper (Zygophyllum), 
lignum vita) (Guaiacum), honey -flower 
(Melianthus), <&c. 

Zygophyllum (zI-go-flFlum), n. a genus of 
plants, nat. order Z^ophyllacecB, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Cape de Verd 
Isles, and the Levant. Z. Fabago is the 
beau -caper. 

^gOBlB (zl-gd'sis), n. In biol. same as 
Conjugation, 

ZygOBphene (zl'gd-sfen), n. [Gr. zygon, a 
yoke, and sphSn, a wedge.] In compar. 
anat. the wedge-shaped process from the 
fore-part of the neural arch of the vertebrae 
of serpents and some lizards. 

ZymlC (zim'ik), a. [Gr. zyrng, leaven.] A 
term applied by Pasteur to the Infusoria 
which act as ferments only when the air is 
excluded as distinguished from those which 
require the presence of air. 

Zymolo^c. Zsonologlcal (zl-m6-loj'lk, zl- 
iu6-lo j'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to zymology. 
ZymolO^Bt (zi-moFo-jist), n. One who is 
skilled in zymology, or in the fermentation 
of liquors. 

Zsrmology (zl-mol'o-ji), n. [Gr. zymi, fer- 
ment, and logos, discourse.] A treatise on 
the fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine 
of fermentation. 

Z3nnome (zl'mdm), n. [From Gr. zymi, 
leaven. ] An old name fur the gluten of 
wheat that is insoluble in alcohol. 
Zymometer (zi-mom'e-t6r), n. [Gr. zymi, 
ferment, and metron, a measure.] An in- 
strument for ascertaining the degree of fer- 
mentation of a fermenting liquor. 
ZymOBCOpe (zi'mo-skop), n. [Gr. zymi, 
ferment, and skopeb, to examine.] An in- 
strument contrived by Zenneck for testing 
the fermenting power of yeast by bringing 
it in contact with sugar-water and observing 
the quantity of carbonic anhydride evolved. 
Watts. 

ZymoBlmetor (zi-mO-sim'e-tfer), n. [Gr. zy- 
mosis, fermentation, and metron, a mea- 
sure.] Same as Zymometer. 

ZymoBlB (zi-m6'8is), n. [Gr., fermentation.] 
In pathol. an epidemic, endemic, or con- 
tagious affection produced by some morbific 
influence acting on the system as a ferment; 
a zymotic disease. Dunglison. 

Zymotic (zi-mot'lk), a. [Gr. zymotikos, 
causing to ferment, from zymoo, to fer- 
ment, from zymi, ferment.] Of, pertaining 
to, or produced by fermentation,— Zpwofuj 
diseases, a name applied to epidemic, en- 
demic, contagious, or sporadic diseases, be- 
cause they are supposeu to be produced by 
some morbific principle acting on the system 
like a ferment. See Grrm-thbory. 
Zsmiotically (zi-mot'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
zymotic manner ; according to the manner 
or nature of zymotic diseases. 

Zymurgy (zi'm6r-ji), n. [Gr. zymi, a fer- 
ment, and ergon, work.] A name applied 
to that department of technological chem- 
istry which treats of the scientific principles 
of wine -making, brewing, distilling, and 
the preparation of yeast and vinegar, in 
which processes fermentation plays the 
principal part. Watts. 

ZythepBaxy t (zl-thep'sa-ri), n. [Gr. zythos, 
a kind of beer, and hepsb, to boil.] A 
brewery or brew-house. 

Zythum (zi'thum), n. [L. zythum=Or. 
zythos, a kind of beer.] A kind of ancient 
malt beverage ; a liquor made from malt 
and wheat. 
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SCREEVE 


8cr66V6 (skrSv), v.t. and i. [Ultimately from 
L. scribo, to write.] To write or draw ; to 
write begging letters ; to draw designs on 
street pavements. [Slang.] 

Screever (skr^v'^r), n. One who screeves ; 
a writer of lying stories concocted to *get 
money from the charitable; one who makes 
pictures on street pavements with coloured 
chalks. [Slang.] 

ScreW-Btidr (skrb'star), n. A spiral stair ; 
a winding stair. 

Screwy (skrb'i), a. 1. Having the character 
of a screw or stingy person; stingy; miserly. 
2. Sorry or worthless; as, a screwy hoi'se. 
[Colloq. in both senses.] 

Scribal (skrib'al), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
scribe, writer, or penman, or to a clerk or 
secretary; clerical; as. a scribal error. - 
2. Pertaining to the Scribes among the J ews. 
E. H. Plumptre. 

Scribe (skrib), v.i. [From the noun.] To 
write. ‘Doing nothing but scribble and 
scribe' Miss Burney. 

Scrixae,t Scrymet (skrim), v.i. [Fr. escri 
rner, to fence.] To fence. ‘Some new- 
fangled French devil’s device of scryming 
and fencing with his point.’ Kingsley. 
Soription (skrlp'shon), n. [L. scriptio, 
scriptionis, from scribo, to write.] Hand- 
writing; character or style of handwriting, 
as belonging to an individual or a period. 
ScriptitiOUB (skrip-ti'sluis), a. [See pre- 
cediiig.] Consisting of writing; written; 
as, scriptitious evidence. 

Soriptorial (skrlp-to'ri-al), a. [L. scrip- 
tor^, from scrip tor, a writer, from scribo, 
to write.] Pertaining to writing or a 
writer; pertaining to a penman or an 
author; scriptory. 

Scrltcb (skrich), v.i. To screech or shriek. 
Browning. 

Scrlvanot (skrl-vft'no), n. [It. scrimno, 
L.L. scribanus, a writer, from L. scriha, a 
scribe.] A writer; a clerk; an accountant; 
a secretary. Shirley. 

Scxlven (skriv'n), v.t. and i. [From scrive- 
ner.] To write in a scrivener-like manner. 

‘ A mortgage scrivened up to ten skins of 
archment.’ Roger North. ‘ Two or three 
ours’ hard scrivening.' Miss Edgeworth. 
SorlvenerBlllp (skriv'ndr-ship), n. The 
office or profession of a scrivener. Cotgrave. 
Sorobe (skrbb), n. [L. scrobis, a trench or 
furrow.] In entom. a little groove or 
furrow, as in the beak of certain insects. 
SCTOfuloderma (8krof'u-lb-d6r"ma), n. 
[Scrqfula, andGr. derma, skin.] A scrofu- 
lous affection of the skin, with tubercular 
eruptions. 

Scroll, n. [add.] The draught or first 
rough form of some writing to be after- 
wards carefully written out : iised also as 
an adjective; as, a scroll report. 

Scrubber (skrub'Sr), n. In Australia, a 
domestic animal that has taken to the 
scrub and lives a wild life. H. Kingsley, 
SonibblUg-board (skrul/ing-bCrd), n. A 
board wl^ a ribbed or corrugated surface 
on which clothes are rubbed in washing ; a 
wash-board. 

Scrubbing'bruBb (skrub'ing-brush), n. A 
brush for scrubbing; a strong brush with 
stiff bristles for cleaning articles with soap 
and water. 

Scrub>btrd (skrub'h^rd), n. A name for 
one or two Australian birds (genus Atri- 
chomis) allied to the lyre-birds, living in 


thick scrub, and having wonderful powers 
of imitating sounds. 

Scrub-rider (skrub'ri-d^r), n. A person 
accustomed to ride through the Australian 
scnis, especially in search of stray cattle. 
Scrub-turkey (Bkrub't6r-kl), n. An Aus- 
tralian name for a mogapod or mound-bird; 
a brush-turkey. 

Scrutln (skrii-tah), n. [Fr., lit. ‘ scrutiny ’.] 
In France, a term for a method of voting 
for members to the Chamber of Deputies. 
In what is called the sci'utin de liste, each 
elector has before him a list of all the can- 
didates in his department and may select 
what names he pleases. In the scrutin 
d’arrondissernent each elector votes only 
for the candidate or candidates of his own 
district or arrondissement. 

Scrutinant (skrd'ti-nant), a. [Bee Scru- 
tiny.] Scrutinizing; subjecting to scrutii)}'. 
Ruskin. 

Scunner (skun'^^r), v.t. [See Scunnkr, v.»\] 
To affect with loathing, disgust, or nausea; 
to satiate. ‘Sctmnsr’d wi’ sweets.’ Kings- 
ley. [Scotch. ] 

Scutlfer (8ku'ti-f6r), n. [L. scutum, a shield, 
fero, to bear.] A shield-bearer to a knight 
or warrior. Ency. Brit. 

Scutlgerous (sku-tij'cr-us), a. [L. scutum, 
a shield, gero, to carry.] In zool. covered 
with a scute or scutes. 

Scutter (skut'^ii*), n. [Akin to scuttle.] A 
hasty, noisy, short run ; a scuttle; a scamper. 
‘A scutter downstaire.’ E. Bronte. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Scutulum (sku'tu-lum). n. pi. Scutula 
(sku'tu-la), [Dim. of L. scutum, a shield.] 
A small shield-like body; a scutellum. 
SC3rtbe-'Wbet (siTii'whet), n. A name given 
in the United States to the bird Turdus 
fuscescem (Wilson’s Thrush), from the sharp 
metallic ring of its note. J. H. Lowell. 
Sea-ancbor (so'ang-k^r), n. a floating an- 
chor or structure of spars to keep a ship’s 
head to the wind and out of the trough of 
the sea. W. C. Russell. 

Sea-island (seT-land), a. A term applied to 
a fine long-stapled variety of cotton grown 
on the islands off the coasts of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

Sea-lawyer (se'lft-y6r) n. a seaman given 
to argue about the rights and wrongs of his 
mates and himself, and to find fault with 
their treatment. 

Sea-line (seTln). n. The line of the horizon 
at sea; the line where the sea seems to meet 
the sky. 

Her face was evermore unseen 
And fixt upon the far sea-line. Tennyson. 

Sea-rayen. [add.] A name for the cor- 
morant. 

Search-light (sdrehTit), n. An adaptation 
of the electric light in which, by means of 
a reflector, a strong beam of light can be 
directed towards any quarter or object ; it 
is so named as being specially useful to 
men-of-war in enabling them to search for 
and discover the approach of torpedo-boats. 
Sea-BUrgeon (B§'86r-jun), n. Same as Sur- 
geon-fisn. 

Seborrhea, Seborrhoea (seb-o-re a), n. [L. 
sebum, tallow, and Gr. rhe6, to flow.] An 
excess of fatty secretion from the skin. 
Secret, n. [add.] A light flexible coat of 
chain-mail worn under the ordinary outer 
garments. Sir W. Scott. 


SEMITIZE 


Seeable (se'a-bl), a. Capable of being seen. 

This as a purely mechanical process i.s seeable by 
the mind. Tyndall. 

Seep (sep), v.i. [Same as sipe, which see.] 
To ooze; to trickle slowly; to percolate. 
Seepage (sep'aj), n. The act or process of 
seeping ; percolation ; fluid that percolates. 

Any danger that may arise of seepage from the 
river during high-water may lie obviated by pud- 
dling in clay behind the embankments. 

Scottish Geog. Mag. 

Segment (seg'meut), v.t. To separate or 
divide into segments ; as, a segmented cell. 
SeiBmogram (sls'ino-grum), n. The record 
produced by a seismograph or a seismom- 
eter. 

SelBmolo^cal(8i8-m6-loj'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to seismology or the doctrine of earth- 
quakes. 

Selsmometry (sIs-monTet-iI), n. [Or. seis- 
mos, a shaking, and metron, a measure.] I'he 
measurement of the force and direction of 
earthquakes, &c.; the art or practice of 
using the seismometer. 

Selaglnella (se-laj'i-nel' a), n. [A dim. from 
L. sdago, a kind of lycopod or club-moss.] A 
genus of cryptogamic plants having ageneral 
resemblance to the club-mosses, but readily 
distinguished by their flat stems and leaves 
in two ranks or rows. There are about 860 
species in all, many of them belonging to 
the warmer parts of the globe; and they 
are often grown in conservatories. 
Selenodont (se-le'no-dont), a. [Gr. selene, 
the moon, odous, odontos, a tooth.] In zool. 
having crescentic ridges on the crown or 
grinding surface, as the molar teeth of cer- 
tain animals : contrasted with hunodont. 
Prof. Flower. 

Selenoplexy (se-le'no-plek-si), n. [Gr. 
sclent, the moon, and plixis, a stroke.] An 
affeidion analogfius to sunstroke but caused 
by the moon. 

Self-BUpportlng(8elf'8Up-p6rt-ing). a. Sup- 
porting one’s self or itself; Independent of 
the support or aid of others. 

Sellctar (se-lik'tar), n. The sword-bearer 
of a Turkish chief. 

Seliciarl unsheathe then our chiefs scimitar, 
Byron. 

Selllform (sel'l-form), a. [L. sella, a saddle, 
and forma, form.] Having the form of a 
saddle, as the leaf of a tree. 

Semantron (s^-man'tron), n. pi. ^mantra 
(se-man'tra). [Gr., from sBmaino, to show.] 
In the Greek and other eastern churches a 
piece of wood or metal struck with a mallet 
and serving the purpose of a bell. 
Bemasioloc^ (8e-n)a'8i-ol"o-Ji), n. [Or. 
simasia, tne meanihg of a word.] The 
scientific investigation of the meanings of 
words as regards their development and 
connections; meaning; signification. Hence 
also the adj. SemaBlOlOgloal and the adv. 
SemaBlologlcally. 

Sematic (se-mat ik), a. [Gr. sima, simatos, 
a sign.] Serving as a signal or sign ; warn- 
ing; significant. 

Seminary, [add.] A department in a col- 
lege or university In which original in- 
vestigations or studies are carri^ on by 
advanced students. Also used in the Ger- 
man form Seminar. 

Semitist (semlt-ist), n. A Semitic scholar. 
Semltize (sem'it-lz), v.t. pret. & pp. Semi- 
tized, ppr. SemUizing. To make S^emitio in 
character; to give a Semitic character to. 
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Swapeot ^m'pekt), n. [L.L. tempecta; 
origin doubtful.] The name formerly given 
to a member of an order of monks who had 
lived the monastic life for fifty years, and 
was hence treated with special indulgence 
and relieved of certain duties. 

Only the ancient sempects — some near u}>on a hun- 
dred and fifty years old — wandered where tncy would, 
or basked against a sunny wall like autumn Ales. 

Kingsley. 

Sempitry - work ( semp ' stri - w6rk ), n. 

Needle- work; sewing, aenry Brooke. 
SenaxluB (se-na'ri-us), n. pi. SenaxU (se- 
na'ri-I). [L. See SENARY.] In pros, a verse 
of six feet, especially a verse of six iambic 
feet; an iambic trimeter. 

Send-off (send' of), n. A ceremony or 
friendly attention of some kind in honour 
of a person at his departure. 
SonoUBKse-nb'si), n. A fanatical and severely 
orthodox Mohammedan association, parti- 
cularly powerful in Northern Africa. 
SonBe-rhjrtlull (sens'rithm), n. An arrange- 
ment of words characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry, in which the rhythm consists not in 
a rise and fall of accent or quantity of syl- 
lables, but in a pulsation of sense rising and 
falling through the parallel, antithetic, or 
otherwise balanced members of each verse; 
parallelism. Prof. W. R. Smith. 
Sensiffiolent (sen-si-fa'shi-ent), a. [L. sen- 
eus, sense, and/acio, to make.] Producing 
sensation; sensihc. Huxley. 
Senslfloatory (sen-sif i-ka-to-ri), a. Seusi- 
facient ; sensidc. Huxley. 

SenslgenoUB (sen-sij'e-nus), a. [L sensus, 
sense, and root ge7i, to produce.] Origina- 
ting or causing sensation. ‘ The sensigeiious 
object.' Huxley. 

Sensory, [add.] Conveying sensation ; giv- 
ing rise to sensation; as, sensoi'y nerves. 
Separator [add.] The name is now given 
to various kinds of apparatus by which some 
ingredient in a mixture is separated from 
the rest; a centrifugal rnacliine or centri- 
fuge; thus, there are cream -«(iparator«, graiu- 
separatnrs, <fec. 

Sepsln (sep'sin), n. [See following article ] 
A poisonous substance accompanying putre- 
faction; a ptomaine causing blood-poisoning. 
Sepsis (sep'sis), n. [Gr. sepsis^ putrefaction. 
See Septic] l. Putrefaction; decomposi- 
tion; rotting.— 2. Blood-poisoning; septi- 
caemia. 

Septal (sep'tal), a. Belonging to a sept or 
clan. 

Septinsular (sep-tin'su-lfir), a. [L. septum, 
seven, insula, an island.] Consisting of or 
pertaining to seven islands; as, the septm- 
sular republic of the Ionian Islands. 
Septonasal (sep-td-na'zal), a. Pertaining 
to a nasal septum ; forming the septum of 
the nose. 

Septopyssmla (sep'to-pi-e' ini-a). n. [Gr. 
septos, putrid, pyon, pus, haiina, blood.] 
In pathol. blood-poisoning in which there 
are both putrid and purulent infection of 
the blood. 

Sereba (se-re'ba), n. See Zbheba. 

Serif (s6r'if). Same as Ceriph. 

Serlgraph (se'rl-graf), n. [L.L. sericum, 
silk, anu term, -graph.] An instrument for 
testing the uniformity of raw silk as regards 
strength and thickness. Ency. Brit. 
Serlxneter (se-rim'e-tSr), n. [L.L. sericum, 
silk, and Gr. metron, measure,] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the tensile strength 
of silk threads. 

Sermoner (s6r'mon-6r), n. Same us Ser- 
monizer. Thackeray. 

SermonolOgF (s6r-mon-ol'o-ji), 71. The 
theory of sermons ; sermons collectively or 
as a branch of theological literature. 
Seroenteritis (86'r6-en-te-ri"ti8), n. (From 
serum, Gr. eriteron, intestine, and -itis, de- 
noting inflammation. ] Inflammation of the 
serous membrane of the intestine. 
Seropumlent (sd rd-pu'ni-lent), a. Con- 
sisting of serum and pus or purulent 
matter. 

Serotherapy (sfi - ro - th6r ' a - pi), n. [From 
serum, andGr. tAcrapeia, treatment.] Medi- 
cal treatment with serum, that is, with 
serum of the special kind referred to under 
Antitoxic (in Supp.). 

Serpentinian (s^r-pen-tin'i-an), n. Same 
as OphUe. 

BesqulbasiO (S6B'kwi-b&-Bik), a. [L. sesqui, 
one and a half, and basis, a base.] In chem. 
a term applied to a salt containing one and 
a half equivalents of the base for each equi- 
valent of acid. 

Beequipedallanltm (ses'kwi-pS-d&'^i.an- 
im), n. The state or quality of being ses- 


quipedalian; the use of long words. * Mas- 
ters of hyperpoly syllabic sesquipedalianism. ’ 
FUzedward Hall. 

Sestettd (ses-tet'), n. 1. Same as Sestet.— 
2. The two concluding stanzas of a sonnet, 
consisting of three verses each; the last six 
lines of a sonnet. 

Set, v.i. [add.] To fit a person ; to look well 
when put on as part of one's dress. [Ck)lloq.] 

Oh, heaven, what a wicked little stomacher, and to 
be gathered up into little plaits by the strings before 
it could be tied, and to be tapped, rebuked, and 
wheedled at the pockets before It would set right, 
which at last it did. Dickens. 

Setlparous(8g-tip'a-ruB),a. [L.scto, a bristle, 
and^no, to produce.] In tool, producing 
or giving rise to setee or bristles, as oei'tain 
glands of animals. 

Setlrostral (sg-ti-ros'tral), a. [L. seta, a 
bristle, rostrum, a beak.] In tool, having a 
beak or bill set with bristles or vibrissic. 
Bewellel (se-wel'el), n, [Indian name ] A 
gregarious American rodent which unites 
some of the characteristics of the beaver 
with those of the squirrel family and the 
prairie-dog. It is remarkable for its root- 
less molars. It is about the size of a musk- 
rat, and the reddish-brown skin which 
covers its plump heavy body is much used 
by the Indians as an article of dress. 
Shabby-genteel (shab'i-jen-tSTO, a. Retain- 
ing in present shabbiness traces of former 
gentility; aping gentility but really shabby. 
Thackeray. 

Shadowgraph (shad'6-graf),n. A name pro- 
posed for what is called a radiograph (which 
see in Supp.). 

Shake-hag (shak'bag), n. A large-sized 
variety of game-cock. 

I would pit her for a cool hiuulrcd . . . against the 
best shake-hag of tlie whole main. Smollett. 

Shakudo (sliak-u-dd'), n. [.Japanese.] An 
alloy of copper with a small quantity of gold, 
much used in Japanese ornamental metal 
work. 

Shamanlc (sha-nmn'ik), a. Pertaining to a 
Shaman or to Shamanism. 

Shanty (shan't!), n. [Fi*. cha7iter, to sing.] 
A song sung by sailors working together. 
Shawl -waistcoat (sh^rwast-kot), 7i. a 
vest or waistcoat with a large prominent 
pattern like a shawl. Thackeray. 
Shearhog (sher'hog), n. A ram or wether 
after the first shearing; provincially pro- 
nounced as if written sherrug or sharray. 

‘ To talk of shear-hogs and ewes to men who 
habitually said sharrags and yowes.' Qeorye, 
Eliot. 

Sheathbill (sheth'bil), n. A name of two 
birds, Chionts alba and C. minor, the one 
inhabiting the Falkland Islands and Straits 
of Magellan, the other the Kerguelen 
Islands. They have affinities with the 
gulls, and receive their name from having a 
curious horny lamina covering the nostrils. 
Shedding, [add.] A parting or branch- 
ing off, as of two roads ; the angle or place 
where two roads meet. ‘ 'That shedding of 
the roads which marks the junction of the 
higliways.’ W. Black. 

Sheep, n, [add.] Leatlier prepared from 
sheep-skin; as, a book bound in sheep or in 
half-^^Aee/;. 

Shell, n. [add.] The semicircular hilt which 
protected part of the hand in some forms 
of rapiers. Thackeray. 

Shell-back (shel'bak). n. A slang name for 
an old sailor; a sea-dog. W. C. Russell. 
Shell-heap (sheThgp), n. A heap of shells; 
a kitchen-midden. 

Shelta (shel'ta), n. A jargon spoken among 
Irish tinkers, beggars, and vagrants, con- 
sisting mainly of words formed by various 
perversions of native Irish words. It has 
contributed words to low-class cant or slang 
in general. 

Sherlat (sher'i-at), n. [Turk.] The sacred 
or rather civil - religious law of Turkey, 
which is founded on the Koran, the Sunna 
or tradition, the commentaries of the first 
four caliphs, Ac. 

The Ulema declared that the .Sultan ruled the 
empire as Caliph, that he was bomul by the sherint, 
or sacred law. . . . Civil law can never take the 
place of the sheriat, and the emancipation of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte is an impossibility. 

Contemp. Rev. 

Shikar (shi-kkr'), n. [Hind.] Hunting; 
shooting; sport, 

Shlre-moot (shlr'mdt), n. Same as shire- 
gemot. Bp. Stubbs. 

Shocker (shok'^r), n. One who or that 
which shocks; a cheap and inartistic story 
or novelette of a highly sensational cast. 
ShoddirlBin (shud^i-lzm). n. Vulgar osten- 


tation shown by parvenus or those newly 
I enriched. [Colloq.l 

Shore-bird (ahdr'Wd), n. A bird that 
frequents the shore; especially a bird of 
the division Limicolee, which includes the 
plovers, snipes, sandpipers, 

Bhore-OUff OffiOr'klif), n. A cliff on the 
sea-shore. Tennyson. 

Shore-hopper (shOr^hop-dr), n. A sand- 
hopper or sand-flea. 

Shore-line (shdr'lin), n. The line marked 
by a shore; the line where the water meets 
the shore. 

Short-coat (short 'k6t), v.(. To dress in 
comparatively short clothes after the long 
clothes of infancy. 

Short-eared (short'erd), a. Having short 
ears; having short feather tufts on the 
head, as an owl 

Shor^styled (short'stlldl a. In hot. having 
the style or styles short in comparison with 
other flowers of the same species of plants. 
Short-tempered (short'tem-perd), a. Short 
or hasty of temper; irascible; easily made 
angrv. 

Short-Winged (short ' wingd), a. Having 
the winp short, or comparatively so: said 
of certain hawks as distinguished fit>m the 
falcons proper. 

Shotty (shot'i), a. Resembling shot, that is, 
the lead pellets of shot. Ure. 

Shovel, n. [add.] Same as Shovel-hat. 

She was a good woman of business, and maimeed 
the hat shop tar nine years. . . . My uncle the bishop 
had his shovels there. Thackeray. 

Show-yard (shd'yard), n. A yard In which 
some public show is held; the inclosure for 
an agricultural exhibition. 

Shrew-struck (shrb'struk), a. Poisoned or 
otherwise harmed by what was formerly 
believed to be the venomous bite or contact 
of a shrew-mouse. Kingsley. 

Shuffle, n. [add.] A dragging movement of 
the feet in walking; a slovenly way of lift- 
ing the feet. 

Walking under these circumstances is at best only 
a species of shuffle, and tliat this is fully recognized 
by the animal [abat] is evidenced by its great anxiety 
to take to the wing. Prof. Flower (in Ency. Frit). 

Shutter (shut'^r), v,t. To provide, protect, 
or cover over with a shutter or shutters. 


Tlie school-house windows were all shuttered up. 

T. Hughes. 

Sialoid (si'a-loid), a. [Gr. si/ilon, spittle.] 
PertHining to saliva; resembling saliva or 
spittle. 

Sialolith (si'a-ld-lith), n. [Gr. sialon, saliva, 
lithos, a stone.] A calculus or concretion 
in a salivary gland. 

Sialolithiasis (sra-lo-li-thr'a-sis), n. llie 
condition of having sialoliths. 

Blalorrhoea (Bl'a-16-re"a), n. [Gr. sialon, 
saliva, rheo, to flow,] An excessive flow of 
saliva; salivation. 

Sialoschesis (si a-Ios'ko-sis), n. [Gr. sUUon, 
saliva, schesis, retention.] Retention or 
suppression of the saliva. 

Slcellot (si-sel'i-ot), 71. iGr. Sike.lidtis.] An 
nncient Greek settler in 8icily; a Sicilian 
Greek. 

Sickener (sik'n-^r), n. Something that sick- 
ens; something exceedingly painlUl or un- 
pleasant experienced. 

Slckenlngly (sik'u-ing-li), adv. In a sicken- 
ing or nauseous manner; disgustingly. 
Sick-room (sik'rbm). 7i. A room in which 
there is a sick person. 

Side-bone (sid'iion), 7i. l. Ossifleation of a 
lateral cartilage in a horse’s foot — 2. A 
thigh-bone. [U. States.] 

Side-drum (sid'drum), n. A small military 
drum carried at the drummer's side, and 
beaten only on the one end ; a snare-drum. 
SldelesB (sidles), a. Wanting a side or 
sides; open at the side or sides, as an old 
style of garment Eticy. Brit. 

Side-light, 71. [add.] Light thrown upon a 
subject from some source more or less re- 
motely connected with it; a casual or inci- 
dental illustration. 

Side-lock (sid'lok), n. A lock of hair worn 
at the side of the head according to some 
special fashion. 

Side-show (sid'shd), n. A small show con- 
nected with a larger, as with a circus or 
menagerie. 

Side-wlp (sld'slip), n. 1. An illegitimate 
child. ^This side-slip of a son that he kept 
in the dark.’ George Eliot. [Colloq.]— 2. A 
division at the side of the stage of a uieatre, 
where the scenery is slipped off and on. 
See Slips in Supp. 

Side-splitting (sld'split-ing), a. Such as to 
split tne sides; excessively funny. [Colloq.] 
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8i6ffe-ffttXI (sSJ'gun), n. A heavy cannon 
used by a besie^ng force. 

Slegre-pieoe (slypes), n. A coin minted in 
a besieged place, especially one of the rongh 
pieces coined by the royalists in some of the 
English towns during the great civil war. 

Sieve (siv), v,t. pret. <fe pp. sieved’, ppr. 
sieving. To pass through a sieve; to sift 
Ency. Brit. 

Sieve-cell (siv'sel), n. In hot. a cell with 
pores in its walls, giving a sieve-like appear- 
ance. 

Sieve-plate (siv 'plat), n. A plate with 
little holes or pores in it, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a sieve; in hot. an area in the 
wall of a sieve-cell or sieve-tube perforated 
by pores. 

Sieve-tube (siv'tub). n. in hot. an articu- 
lated tube whose contiguous portions com- 
municate by means of pores aggregated to- 
gether upon sieve-plutes: the characteristic 
element of the phloem. 

Sight-reader (sit'red-^r), n. One who can 
read at sight, especially one who cun read 
music at sight. 

Slghtsman, n. [add.] fOne who points out 
the sights or objects of Interest of a place; 
a guide. Evelyn. 

Sinography (sij-il-og'ra-fl), n. [L. sigU- 
lum, a seal, and Or. grapho, to write.] The 
science or knowledge of seals; study of 
seals, especially as attached to documents. 

The siffillography of the documents, especially 
tor the Holy Land, engages attention. Academy. 


Sigmate (sig'mat), v.t. To add sigma or the 
letter s to. 

Sigmatlc (slg-mat'ik), a. Formed or char- 
acterized by signia or «, as certain tenses in 
Greek verbs. ‘ Sigmatic aorists and futures. ’ 
American Jour, of Philol. 

Sigmation (sig-ma'shon), n. The act of 
{^mating; the adding of letter s to. 

Sigmatism (slg'ma-tizm), n. 1. Use or oc- 
currence of the letter 2. Imperfect pro- 
nunciation of the letter s. 

Silage (ai'laj), n. Ensilage ; the process or 
the substance produced by it. 

Silhouetted (sil'd-et-ed). a. Formed in the 
manner of a silhouette; seen with the out- 
lines sharply defined against a bright back- 
ground. 

EuUoonize (sil ' i - kon - iz), v.t. and i. To 
combine or make to combine with silicon. 
Ency. Brit. 

SiUc-grass (silk'gras), n. A name given to 
several plants or the fibres they yield; as: 
(a) a species of Yucca or Adam's-needle 
{Yucca Jilamentosa)', (6) Ixtle; (c) Ramie. 

Silk-tall (silk'tal), n. A bird of the genus 
Ampelis; a waxwing; a cedar-bird. 

Silladar (sil'a-dtir), n. [Hind, and Pers. 
silohd/lr.'\ In India, a horse-soldier who 
provides his own horse and arms. 
Sinograph, SiUographer (sii'o-graf, sil- 
og'ra-fer), n. [Gr. sillos, a satire, grapho, to 
write.] An ancient Greek writer of satires 
known as Silloi, in hexameter verse. 

SlHometer (sll-lom'e-Wsrl, n. [Fr. sillon, 
furrow, the track of a ship, and Gr, matron, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the speed of a ship, without using a log. 

Silo (8i'16), n. pi. Silos (sHoz). [Sp., from 
L. sirus, Gr. seiros, siros, a pit in which 
grain was kept.] A pit, or chamber sunk in 
the ground, or a specially constructed in- 
closure above it, in which green fodder is 
stored under pressure to be kept till re- 
auired, See Ensilage in Supp. 

SUO (si'lo), v.t. pret. <fe pp. siloed’, ppr. silo- 
ing. To store in a silo; to convert into 
ensilage. 


In oats there is a further advantage gained, 

as when cut in a green state the crop does not ex- 
haust the land to the same extent as when left to 
mature. Times Neivspaper, 

SUphlum (sil'fl-um), n. [Gr. silphion.] A 
plant of uncertain identity, the juice of 
which was anciently used among the Greeks 
and others as food and medicine. The word 
now forms the name of a genua of composite 
plants, comprising rough hairy perennials 
inhabiting the United States, one of them 
being the compass-plant. 

SUpbOlOgy (sll-fol'o-ji), n. [Gr. sUphi, a 
kind of grub or beetle. ] In hiol. the doctrine 
of larvae or larval forms. 

Silverer (sil'vdr-^r), n. One who silvers, 
especially one who silvers glass. 

SUvereye (sirv6r-I), n. Any bird of the 
genus Zosterops (which see). 

Suver-flab (sil'v^r-flsh), n. A popular name 
for any insect of the genus Lepisma (which 
see in Supp,). 


Sllver-gUt (siTvdr-gilt), n. 1. Silver made 
to resemble gold by gilding ; articles made 
of silver and gilded. ~2. Imitation gilding 
made with silver-leaf and yellow lacquer. 
Silverlte (sil'vfir-it), n. A person who spe- 
cially favours silver; a person whd advocates 
the free coining of silver along with gold. 
Silver-point (sil'v6r-point), n. 1. A style 
or pencil with a silver point used for draw- 
ing on a specially prepared paper. —2. This 
process or branch of art itself. 
Silver-solder (sil'vfer-sol-dSr), n. A special 
solder for silver, usually consisting of an 
alloy of brass or copper and silver, readily 
fusible. 

SUvertail (siTvfir-tal), n. The lepisma or 
silver-ttsh, 

flimifl.n (sim'i-an), n. One of the Simiadae; 
an ape or monkey. 

Simple, n. Used in the plural in the old 
phrase, to cut for the simples— to perform 
an (imaginary) operation for the cure of 
silliness or fuulishness. 

Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be cut for the 
simples this morning. Swift. 

Simplldter (sim-plls'i-t^r), adv. [L.] 
Simply; in direct and unqualified terms. 
Simulacrum (sim-Q-la'krum), n. pi. Simu- 
lacra (sim-u-la'kra). [L.] That which is 
made like, or formed in the likeness of, any 
object; an image; a form; hence, a mere 
resemblanee as opposed to reality; a phan- 
tom. Thackeray. 

Slmulance (sim'u-lansV n. [See SIMULATE.] 
A resemblance or similarity; a likeness; de- 
ceptive likeness. 

According to this view . . . man embodies an im- 
material and immortal spiritual principle which no 
lower creature possesses, and which iimkes the rc- 
.semblance of the apes to him but a mocking simtt- 
lance. E. B. Tytor (in Ency, Brit.). 

Simulant (sim'u-lant), a. [L. simulans, 
simulantis, ppr. of sitmilo. See Simulate.] 
Simulating; having the appearance without 
the reality: followed by of. 

Sing, v.i. [add.]— 2*0 sing small, to adopt a 
humble tone or demeanour; to play a very 
subordinate or insigniilcant part. [Colloq.] 

I must myself sing- small in her company. 

Richardson. 

Sing-song (sing'song), v.i. To chant or sing 
in a monotonous voice; hence, to compose 
monotonous, dreary poetry. ‘ You sit sing- 
gouging here. * Tennyson. 

Sinistrad (sin'is-trad), adv. [L. sinister, 
left, ad, to.] Turned towards the left side; 
on the left hand : opposed to dextrad. 

Sink, Sink-hole, [add ] l. One of those 
cavities common in limestone regions worn 
down into the rock by the action of water 
and receiving part of the drainage of the 
country. — 2. An area in which a stream dis- 
appears by the result of evaporation or 
otherwise. 

Sit, v.i. [add.]— To sit under, to attend 
church for the purpose of hearing; to be a 
member of the congregation of. 

There would then also appear in pulpits other 
visages . . . tlmn what we now sit under. Milton. 

The household marched away in scp.arate couples 
. . . each to sit under his or her favourite minister. 

Thackeray. 

Six-footer (siks'fOt-^r), n. A person six feet 
in stature. [Colloq.] 

S^amhok (syam'bok), n. A heavy whip used 
in South Africa, and not seldom applied to 
the blacks, liider Haggard. 

Skat (skat), n. [G.] A German card-game 
played by three persons with thirty-two 
cards, the odd two forming the skat, which 
is laid separately, but may be taken into his 
hand by one of the players. 

Skeary (ske'ri), a. Alarmed; frightened; 
scared; scary. [Colloq.] 

It is not to be marvelled at that amid .such a place 
as this, for the first time visited, the horses were a 
little skeary. A’. D. Blackmore. 

Skeg. [add.] A wooden peg ; the stump of 
a branch or the like. 

Skein (skfin), n. [add ] A sportsman’s term 
applied strictly to a flock <»f wild geese on 
the wing, but also gometimes to wild ducks. 

The cur ran into them as a falcon does into a skein 
of ducks. A’mgsiey. 

Skeldert (skel'dfer), v.i. To live by one's 
wits ; to live by beggary or mean practices. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Skeltering (skel'Mir-ing), a [Comp, helter- 
skelter.] Hurrying; driving; rushing. ‘The 
long dry skeltering wind of March. R. D. 
Blackmore. 

Ski, Skee (skc), n. [Dan. ski.] A sort of 
runner or shoe for sliding rapidly over sur- 


faces of snow or ice, consisting of a strip of 
wood perhaps eight feet long and only three 
or four inches broad, with a part in the 



middle in which the shoe is loosely inserted, 
the skis being worn one on each foot, and 
used especially in Norway. 

Skimpingly (skimp'ing-li), adv. In a skimp- 
ing, niggardly, insufllcient manner; parsi- 
moniously; illiberally. Lord Lytton. 

Skin-graitlng (skin'graft-ing), n. In surg. 
the operation of transplanting a piece of 
healthy skin from one place to another 
whence skin has been removed by some 


injury. 

Skip, n. [add. ] A place skipped over; espe- 
ciaTly, a dry, uninteresting portion of a 
book passed over in reading. [Colloq.] 


No man who has written so much is so seldom tire- 
some. In his books there are scarcely any of those 
pas.sages which in our school days we used to call 
skip. Macaulay. 


Skip (skip), n. In the games of bowls and 
curling, an experienced player chosen by 
each of the rival parties or sides as their 
leader, director, or captain, and who usually 
plays the last bowl or stone which his team 
nas to play. 

Skirt-dance (8k6rt'danB), n. A dance which 
receives a special character from the wavy 
motions given by the hands to the ample 
skirts of the dancer. 

Skirt-dancer (8k6rt'dan-86r), 7i. One who 
lierforms a skirt-dance. So also Skirt- 
dancing. 

SkylesB (skl'les), a. Without sky; cloudy; 
dark; gloomy. ‘A soulless, u/rj/tesa, catarrhal 
day.’ Kingsley. 

Sky-line (ski'lin), ? 1 . The line where the 
sky and earth or objects on the earth seem 
to meet ; outline of bodies as seen against 
the sky. 

Sky -parlour (ski'par-l^r), n. 'The room 
next the sky, or at the top of a building; 
hence, an attic. Dickens. [Humorous.] 

Skyscape (ski'skap), n. [On type of land- 
scape.] A view of the sky; a part of the 
sky within the range of vision, or a picture 
or representation of such a part. [Rare.] 


Wc look upon the reverse side of the skyscape, 
R. A. Proctor. 


Slack-bake (slak'bak), V. t. I'o bake Insufii- 
ciently or not thoroughly. Dickens. 

Slade (slad), n. [Origin doubtful.] In Ire- 
land, a kind of narrow spade with a raised 
side for cutting peats. Huxley. 

Slag-wool (sl^wbl). ri. Fine threads or 
filaments produced by blowing steam into 
melted sl^, and used for covering boilers 
and steam-pipes, 6ic., from its non-conduct- 
ing qualities. Also called Silicate Cotton. 

Slake (slAk), n. [Perhaps connected with 
slack.] 1. A mud-flat ; an area or basin on 
a coast covered or left dry according to the 
tide. - 2. Soft mud. 

Slauteudloular (slan-ten-dlk'fl-ier), a. 
[From slant and the latter part of per^n- 
dicular ] Inclining or sloping; not perpen- 
dicular; indirect. De Morgan. [Humorous.] 

Slap-bang (slap'bang), n. A low eating- 
house. [Slang. ] 

They lived in the same street . . . dined at the 
same slap-bang every day. Dickens, 

Slasber (slash'^r). n. One who or that which 
slashes; as: (a) a sword or other cutting 
weapon; (&) a name for various appliances 
usea in mechanical operations. 

Slaye-hunter (sl&v'hunt-Ar), n. One who 
hunts slaves ; one who hunts the natives in 
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SLAVOPHIL 


SPARTXATlti 


•ome parte of Africa for the purpoie of mU* 
ing them as slaves. 

lE^yOXlllil (slav'd-fil), n. and Gr. 

vhUo$, loving.] One who is a lover or 
favourer of the Slavs; an admirer of the 
Slavonic people, as the Russians and others. 

SlaYOplmiflm (slav-of 'U-izm), n. The sen- 
timents of the Slavophils. 

Sleek (sldk), v.i. To move in a smooth man- 
ner; to glide; to sweep. ‘As the racks came 
Peking on.’ L. Hunt. [Rare.] 

Sleeken (sldk^nV v.t To make sleek or 
smooth ; to make soft or gentle ; to sleek. 
[Rare.] 

And all voices that address her 

Soften, sleeken every word. E, B. Browning. 


Sleeping-bag (slSp'ing-bag), n. A bag in 
which a person sleeps ; a warm bag used to 
sleep in by Arctic travellers. 

SUdle-rule (slid'rbl), n. Same as Sliding-nUa, 

Slime, n. [add.] In mining and mstal. ore 
reduced to such a finely divided state that 
it may be suspended in water and subside 
as a fine mud: often in pi. 

Slime-pit. [add.] In mining metal, a 
pit or tank in which slimes may bo collected. 

Blip-caJTiage (slip'kar-rij), n. A railway 
carriage that maybe detached and left at a 
station without stopping the train to which 
it belongs. 

Slips (slips) , n. pi. That part of a theatre 
at the Bines of the stage where the wooden 
scenes are slipped on and off, and where the 
players may stand before appealing on the 
scene. Dickens. 


Slip -Sloppy (slip'slop-i), a. Slushy; wet; 
muddy. ' \ slip-sloppy R. H. Barham. 

Slob (slob), n. [A form of slab, moist earth, 
slime. See Slab.] 1. Mud or mire. —2. A 
muddy or miry place; a place regularly 
covered by the tide. 

Slog (slog), v.i. pret. & pp. slogged \ ppr. 
slogging. [Akin to slay.] To strike or hit 
heavily with the hand, as a boxer, or the bat, 
as a cricketer. 

Slogger (slog'dr). n. One who slogs or hits 
heavily; a hard hitter. T. Hughes. 

Slop-dasb (slop'dash), n. Weak, cold tea, 
or other inferior trashy beverage; slip-slop. 


Does he expect tea can be keeping hot for him to 
the end of time? He shall have nothing but slop- 
clash. Miss Easeworth. 


SlOUOhy (slouch'i), a. 1. Slouching; like 
one who slouches.— 2. Drooping or hanging 
down. 

Slued (slud), a. Intoxicated; tipsy; drunk. 
[Slang.] 

He came into our place at night to take her home ; 
rather slued, but not much. Dickens. 


Slugbom (slug^om), n. A corruption of 
slogan, and sometimes used with the mean- 
ing of some kind of horn or trumpet. 

Dauntless the slughorn to my lips I set. 

Browning. 

Sluice, n. [add.] In mining, a long wooden 
trough, with grooves or crosspieces on the 
bottom for catching particles of gold carried 
along by the current of water, and separat- 
ing them from sand and gravel, the opera- 
tion being usually assisted by the use of 
quicksilver. 

Slum (slum), v.i. pret. <& pp. slummed; ppr. 
slumming. 1. To visit slums, from phUan- 
thropic motives or from mere curiosity.— 
2. To live in slums ; to frequent slums. 

Slummer (slum^^r), n. One who slums; 
one who visits slums. 

Slunm, n. [add. ] A sudden failure ; a sud- 
den fall, as of prices of stocks. 

Slurry (slur'i), n. [See the verb.] A tech- 
nical term for semi-fluid mixtures of various 
kinds. 

Small-beer, [add.]— To think small-beer of, 
to have a low or poor opinion of ; to hold 
in slight esteem. [CoUoq.] 

She thinks small-beer of painters, J. J.— well, well, 
we don't think small-beer of oursdves, my noble 
friend. Thackeray. 

Smell-trap (smertrap), n. A drain-trap; a 
stink-trap. Kingsley. See Drain-trap. 

SmithereeiiB, Smltbers (smiTH'6r-enz. 
smiTH'^rz), n. Small fragments. ‘Knocked 
heaps of things to smithereens.’ W. Black. 
‘Smash the bottle to smithers.’ Tennyson. 
[CoUoq.] 

fodthBonlte (smlth’son-lt), n. An impor- 
tant ore of zinc, a vitreous anhydrous car- 
bonate of various colours. 

Smocking (smok'ing), n. A kind of orna- 
mentation on articles of dress resembling 
that common on Uie smock-frocks of Eng- 
lish labourers, a sort of honeycomb pattern 
being formed by means of plaits or gathers 
tacked together at many different points. 


Smoko-WEsker (smCk^wo-shA^ n. A oon- 
trivance for washing and purifying smoke 
in a chimney by means of water. 
Snaffling-la^ (snaf ling-l&), n. The practice 
of highway-robbery. Fielding. [Slang.] 
Snag-boat (snag'bdt), A steamboat in 
use on some American rivers, with special 
machinery for removing snags. 

Snick (snik), v.t. [See the noun.] To cut; 
to cUp. 'Snicking the comer of her foot 
off with nurse’s scissors.’ B. Kingsley. 


Snide (snid), a. [A form of snithe^ Sharp, 
metaphoric^ly; given to sharp or dishonest 
practices; mean; tricky; base; spurious. 
[Slang.] 

Snlppetlness (snip'et-i-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being snippety or fragmentary. 
Spectator (newspap»r\ 

Snowbreak (snd'br&k), n. A melting of 
snow; a thaw. Carlyle. 

Snow-fall (sndTftD n. 1. The faU of snow; 
falling snow.— 2. lue quantity of snow that 
faUs in a given time. 

Snow-Bh^ (sno'shed), n. A strong wooden 
stmcture built over part of a railway that 
is liable to be covered by heavy masses of 
snow, as from avalanches or slides. 

Snowy-owl, Snow-owl (sn6'i-oul, snfi'oul), 
n. A large and handsome species of owl 
{Nyctea scandiaca) inhabiting the northern 
regions, and having the plumage nearly 
white, especially in winter. 

Snubblsb (snub’ish), a. Tending to snub, 
check, or repress. 


^irit of Kant, have we not had enough 
To make religion sad, and sour, and snubbisM 
Hood. 


Snubby (snub’i), a. Snub ; short or flat, as 
a nose. ‘ Snubbu noses.’ Thackeray. 
Snuffler, n. [add.] One who makes a pre- 
tentious assumption of religion; a religious 
canter. [Colloq.] 

You know I never was a sntMer', but this sort of 
life makes one serious, if one nas any reverence at 
all in one. T. Hughes, 

Scam (sdm), n. [Comp. prov. E. soam, a 
horse-load, O.Fr. some, saume, a pack or 
burden, L.L. sagma. See Sumpter.] A 
strong chain by which a heavy plough is 
dragged. 

Soap-ball (sdp’bal), n. A ball of soap; a 
ball formed of soap dissolved in hot water 
and mixed with starch. 

Soapless (sdp'les), a. Free from soap ; hence, 
unwashed. Lord Lytton. 

Soaproot (sdp'rbt), n. l. A strong-rooted 
many-stemmed plant of the pink family 
(Oypsophila Struthium), whose root con- 
tains saponin and makes a lather with 
water. — 2. A bulbous plant of the lily 
family {Chlorogalum pomeridianum), a na- 
tive of California. The bulb mbbed in 
water makes a lather, and hence is some- 
times used as soap. Called also Soap-bulb. 
Sociable, n. [add.] A tricycle on which 
two persons can sit side by side. 
Sodography (sO-shi-og’ra-fi), n. [L. sodus, 
a companion, Gr. grapho, to write.] The 
description of social phenomena; the de- 
scriptive department of sociology. 
SoclopbagOllS(sd-shi-ofa-gus), a. [L. socius, 
a companion, and Gr. phagein, to eat.] De- 
vouring or swallowing up other societies or 
communities. H. Spencer. 

Soda-felspar (sd-da-fel'spkr), n. See Oligo- 
OLASE. 

Soda-fountain (sd'da-foun-tan), n. A reser- 
voir or receptacle of some size from which 
soda-water is drawn when wanted. 

Soil -bound (Boil'bound), a. Bound or 
attached to the soil, as serfs. Byron. 
[Poetic,] 

Soil-cap (soilkap), n. The cap or cover- 
ing of soil and detritus resting on rocks. 
Oeikie. 

Solar, a. [add.] Solar deity, in mythol. a 
deity regarded as representing the sun or 
being a personification of the sun, as the 
Greek Apollo and Helios.— <SoIar myth, a 
myth or ancient legend in which some 
hero or deity personifying the sun is repre- 
sented as acting.— 5otar theory. In mythol. 
the theory by which are explained a great 
many ancient myths, on the supposition 
that the heroes and deities fisnuing in them 
really represent the sun, though all oon- 
sciousness of this may have latterly been 
lost by the people among whom the myths 
grew up. 

Bolarlst (sdldr-ist), n. An advocate or sup- 
porter of the solar theory. See under Solar, 
above. 

Solarium (sd-la'ri-um), n. pi. Solaria (sd- 
l&^ri-a). [L., from Solaris, solar.] A place 


speoially adapted for enabling persons to 
enjoy the sun’s rays; part of a house in 
which persons can bask in the sun; an 
apartment connected with a hospital, sana- 
torium, <&o., in which patients may take 
sun-baths. 

SoUfUgOUS (sd-lif'fi-gUB), a. [L. sol, the 
sun, jfimio, to flee.] Avoiding the light or 
heat of the sun ; loving darkness; nocturnal 
in habits, as certain animals. 

SoUar, n. [add.] in arch, an elevated cham- 
ber in a cnureh from which to watch the 
lamps burning before the altars. Ency. Brit. 
Soma (sd'ma), n. pi. Somata (sd'ma-ta). 
[Gr. sdma, the body.] 1. The body; the body 
as distinct from the soul or spirit. —2. In biol. 
the body of an animal as distinguished from 
its limbs, members, or appendages. 
Somatogenic (s6'ma-td-jen"ik), a. [Gr. 
s6ma, somatos, the body, and root gen, to 
produce.] In bid. originating in the soma 
or body ; arising in the soma from the cir- 
cumstances of its environment. 
Somatralasm (sd^ma-td-plazro), n. [See 
Soma, ^^asm.] In bid. the plasma or sub- 
stance of the soma or body. 
8omatopleure(s0'ma-t0-plfir).n. [Qr.sOma, 
somatos, the body, pleura, the side.] In 
embryol. a layer in an embryo tUtimately 
developing into the great mass of the body 
surrounding the viscera : as opposed to the 
splanchnopleure. 

Somatotropism (sd-ma-tot'rop-izm), n. 
[Gr. sdma, sdmatos, body, tropos, a turning 
or direction.] In bot. influence or tendency 
of growth outwards or inwards caused by 
the body or substratum on which a plant 
grows. 

Semitic (s5-mit'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
having the character of a somite or soma- 
tome. 

Sonmlatory (som'ni-a-to-ri), a. [L. som- 
nium, a dream.] Of or pertaining to dreams 
or dreaming; relating to or producing 
dreams; somniative. 'Somniatory exercita- 
tions.’ Urquhart. * Somniatory vaticina- 
tions and predictions.’ Southey. 
Somulvolency (som-niv'o-len-si), n. [L.aorn- 
nus, sleep, and volo, to wish.] Something 
to induce sleep; a soporific. [Rare.] 

These somnivolencies (I hate the word opiates on 
this occasion) have turned her head. Richardson. 

Sonatlon (sb-nAshon), n. [From L. sono, to 
sound.] The act of sounding or giving out 
sound. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Boxigman (song'man), n. A man who sings 
sonn; a singer. Shak. 

Boniliaction (son-i-fak'shon), n. [L. stnius, 
sound, facio, to make.] The making or 
producing of sound or noise; production of 
stridulous sound by insects. 

Soimetlse (son'et-Iz), v.t. To make the sub- 
ject of a sonnet; to celebrate in a sonnet. 

Now could I sonnetisre thy piteous plight. 

Southey. 

Sonny (sun'i), n. A familiar diminutive of 
son. 

Soothlnmioss (sbTH'ing-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being soothing. J. R. Lowell. 
Sorabian, Sorbia^ (so-r&^i-an, sor'bi-an), 
71. I’he language of the Wends; Wendic: 
used also adjectively. 

Souffle (sb-fl), n. [Fr.] In med. a low 
murmuring or breathing sound heard in the 
auscultation of different parts of the body. 
Soulful (sdrfql), a. Full of soul or feeling; 
teeming with sentiment or emotion. 
Sounder, a herd, [add.] The etymol. is 
A. Sax. sunor, a herd. Sir Walter Scott and 
C. Kingsley erroneously dve this word the 
meaning of a young wild boar. 

Sow-drunk (sou'drungk), a. Drunk as a 
sow; beastly drunk. Tennyson. 

Spaclal (spAshal). Same as Spatial. 
SpagbetU (snk-get'tb), n. jpl. [It.] A kind 
of macaroni in smaller cords than the ordl- 
nanr kind. 

Spalpeen (sparpSn), n. An Irish term of 
contempt or of very slight commiseration. 

‘ The poor spalpeen of a priest.’ Kingsley. 
Sparule (spHr^sIl), a. [From L. sparsus, pt>. 
of spargo, to scatter.] Sparse; scattered; 
existing in a scattered form. 

Sparsl’^ (spkr'si-ti), n. State of being 
sparse; sparseness; scattered condition. 
Spart (spttrt), n. [L. spartum, Gr. sparUm. 
See Esparto.] Spani^-broom, esparto, or 
some similar plant. See Spartium. 
Spartan (epkiPtan), n. [See the adjective.) 
A native of Sparta; one of the ancient 
Dorian inhabitants of Sparta. 

Spartlate (spar'ti-&t), n. [Gr. SparUatis.] 
A Spartan; one of the ancient Doric citizens 
of Sparta. 


oh, oAain; Oh, Sc. locA; g, go; j,iob; 
VoL. IV. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, thou; th, fAin; w, tdg; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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SpMlliOdlst (■pas'mod-tot), fk A •pMmodlo i 
person ; one wnose work is of a spasmodic 
character, or marked by an oirersttalned 
and unnatural style. Poe. 

Spat (spatX^o.t. pret. and pp. epatted; ppr. 
spatting. To shed spat, as oysters. 


spherule or sphemia ; having the fonn of a Splraoi 
spherule. oula (< 

8phygxiioplion6(Bflg'md-f6n),n. [Or. sphyg> fltolrllli 
mos, pulse, and pKOni^ sound.] An in- (spl-ril 


spatting. To shed spat, as oysters. 

SjpattaJlty (sp&*shi-ari-tl), n. The state of 
being spatiiu; extension. 

SpatlUax (spat'd-ler), a. Eesembling or in 
the form of a spatula; spatulate. 

SpdOiallBm (spe'shal-izm), n. Special atten- 
tion to some one narrow pursuit or branch 
of study; the study or range of a specialist. 

The reader is to be told all about gondolas, gon- 
doliers, . . . lagoons, canals. Islands, islanders, and 
aquatics. . . . Hence the book is one of specialtsms. 
Tlie speeialisnu. however, do not lapse into mere 
technl^ties. Athenaum. 

8p60iallt7, Spodalty. [add.] A special 
article or class of goods dealt in ; a special 
product, manufacture, or article of mer- 
chandise. 

SpdOllUkble (spes^i-H-a-bl), a. Capable of 
Ming specified or stated exactly. 

SpdOUlfdty (spes-l-fis'i-ti), n. The state or 
^aracter of being specific ; specificness. 

Spedflclze (spe-sif'i-slz)^ v.t. pret. pp. 
speciftcized; ppr. specificizing. To make or 
render specinc. 

Spectioneer. Same as Specktioneer, 

Spaotrallty (spek-tral'i-tl), n. The state of 
being spacer^ ; sometiiing of a spectral na- 
ture. ‘Nothing but ghastly spectralUies 


prowling round him.' Carlyle. 

8pectre>oaiUlle (spek'tAr-kan-dlV n. A 
popular name for straight fossil cepnalopods 
like the belemnite. 

Speotre-crah (spek't^r-krab), n. A glass- 

crab. 

Spectre-shrimp (spek'tdr-shrlmp), n. A 
mantis-shrimp. 

Spectrograph (spek'trS-graf), n. [From 
spectrum, and the term, -graph.] An ap- 
paratus by which representations of spectra 
are shown, photographically or otherwise. 

Spectrophone (spek^trd-fdn), n. A spectro- 
scope modified so as to act on the principle 
of the radiophone. 

Spectrophotometer (apekHrd-fd-tum'^e- 
Wr), n. A sort of spectroscope by which the 
relative intensities of two spectra may be 
compared, or the intensity of some colour 
with a correspondiug colour in a certain 
spectrum. 

Sl^ctroscope (spek'trO-skop), v.t. To ob- 
serve by means of a spectroscoM. [Eare.] 

Spek-boom (spek'bdm), n. [D. spek, fat, 
boom, tree.] A shrub of S. Africa, the pur- 
slane-tree (which see). 

SpelsBology, Speleology (spei-e-oVo-ja n. 
[Gr. spilawn, a cave, and loaos, doemne.] 
Scientific facts or knowledge regarding 
caves, their formation, <&c. 

Spellable (spera-bl], a. Capable of being 
spelt or formed by letters. ‘ Europe in aU 
its speUabU dialects.' Carlyle. 

Spermatlum (spSr-ma^ahi-um), n. pi. 
fipermatla (s^r-m&'shi-a). In hot. a min- 
ute rod-like body occurring in the spermo- 
gonium of fungi, and having to do with re- 
production; a male non-motile gamete. 

spermatocyte (sper'mat-d-sit). n. [Gr. 
sperma, spermatos, germ, and kytos, cavity.] 
1. A spermatoblast. ->2. A cell in which a 
spermatozoid is produced. 

Spermism (spCrm'izm), n. In biol. the 
theory that an animal is developed entirely 
from the spermatozoon of the male.— -Hence 
Spermiet (spdr'mist), a believer in sper- 
mism. 

Spermophsrte (spdr'md-flt), n. [Gr. sperma, 
seed, and phyton, plant] In hot. a plant 
that produces true seed ; a fiowering plant. 

Spermoplasm (spcr^md-plazm), n. [Gr. 
menna, seed, and pldsma, something 
formed.] The protoplasm of a spermato- 
zoon. 

Sphaziethmold (sfgn-eth'moid), a. Belong- 
ing both to the sphenoid and the ethmoid 
bone, or having characters similar to both. 

SphenotlC <sf6-not'ik), a. [From sphenoid 
and otic.] Pertaining to the sphenoid and 
ear or auditory organ. 

Sphenotresia (st§-n6-tre'sl-a), n. [Gr. 
sphin, a wedge, tri^Ms, a boring.] The 
breaking up of the fetal skull in some 
obstetrical cases. 

SphenoturhlJial, Bpbenotnrbinate (sfe- 
nb-ttr'bl-nal, sfS-nd-tCr'bl-nat), a. and n. 
[Sphenoid and turbinate.] A term specifically 
applied to certain bones of the skull, at 
first distinct, afterwards fused with the 
sphenoid. 

Spherulax (sfdr'fi-ldr), a. Pertaining to a 


strument consisting of a microphone and 
sphvgmograph combined, making pulse- 
beats audible. 

SphygmoBOOPO (sfig'mO-skfip), n. [Gr. 
sphygmos, pulse, skopeb, to view.] An in- 
strument by means of which the pulse-beats 
are made visible, often by their effect in 
raising the liquid in a small graduated 
tube. 

Splfllcate (spifli-k&t), v.t [Probably an in- 
vented word.] 1. To confound; to dismay: 
to beat severely. BalliioeU. [Provincliu 
English.]— 2. To atifie; to suffocate; to kill 
‘Scrag Jane while I mi/lieate Johnny.' A, 
H. Barhatn. [Slang.] 

Splfllcation (splf-li^^shon). n. The act of 
spiflicating or state of being spifiicated. 
[Slang.] 

Whose blood he vowed to drink — the oriental form 
of threatening spiflication. R. F. Burton. 

Splndle-bead (apin'dl-bfid), n. See Reel 
and bead, under Ebbl. Supp. 
Splndle-Wliorl (spinMl-whorl), n. A disc 
attached to an old-fashioned spindle to 
give it steadiness when spinning by hand. 
Spindling, Spindly (spind'ling, spindli), a. 
Unduly long andiuenaer ; growing too tall 
in comparison with thickness ; excessively 
slender. 

Spindling (apind ' lin^, n. Something 
spindling or spindly. Tennyson. 

Spined (Spina), a. 1. Having a spine or 
backbone; vertebrate.— 2. Having spines or 


prickles; covered with spines; spiny. 
SpineleBi (aplnnea), a. Having no spine or 
backbone. ‘ A remarkably stout father and 


three spineless sons.’ Dickens. 

Spinetail (spin'tal), n. A name of various 
mrds having more or less spiny feathers in 
the tail, as certain swifts and creepers. 
Spinlfex (spi'ni-feks), n. [L. smna, spine, 
facto, to make.] 1. A genus of spi^ Aus- 
tralasian grasses.— 2. A name for Triodia 
irritans, called also porcupine grass, an ex- 
cessively spiny grass growing in clumps and 



Spinifex ( Triodia irritans). 

covering large areas in Australia, where it 
forms a great impediment to traveUers. 
One species of the same genus belongs to 
Britain. See quotation. 

This region is also marked by the pretence of the 
'sHnifej^ or porcupine grass (Triodia irritans). 
This is a hard, coarse, and excessively spiny grass, 
growing in clumps or tussocks, and often covering 
the arid plains for hundreds of miles together. It ts 
the greatest annoyance of the explorer, as it not 
only renders travelling exceedingly slow and painful, 
but wounds the feet of the horses so that tney are 
often lamed or even killed by it. The tussocks are 
sometimes 3 or 4 feet high ; they are utterly uneat- 
able by any animal, and where they occur water 
is hardly ever to be found. A. R. tFailace. 

SplnitlB (spi-nl'tis), n. [Spine, and term, 
-itis.] Inflammation of the spinal cord or 
membranes in the hone or other domestic 
animal. 

Spinning-frame (spinlng fr&m), n. Same 
as water-frame (which see). 

SplnstresB (spin'stres), n. A woman who 
spins or whose occupation is to spin; a spin- 
ster. ‘ The good Grecian spinstress [Pene- 
lope].' Tom Brown. 

Bplra,oular (spl-rak’fi-ier), a. Pertaining 
to a spiracle or breathing-tube of an animal; 
respiratory. 

Splraonluorm (spi-rak'fi-li-form), a. Hav- 
ing the form of a spiraculum or spiracle. j 


Spiraonlnm (spi-nk'fl-lamx pL iplnt- 
oulatapi-rakfi^). Stoat me 
Mrllitun (spi-iii'um), n. pi BplxtUa 
(spl-ril'a). [A dim. from L. spira, a ooH.] 
A name given to many bacteria of a aome- 
what spiral form. 

Bplrlt-wrltlng (spiriit-rit-ing). ti. Writing 
mleged to be the work of spirits ; pneuma- 

Bpfts-dog (spitz'dog), n. [Or. spitz, pointed.] 
A small variety of the Pomeranian dog with 
short and erect ears, a pointed miuzle, a 
curved bushy tail, and long hair, usually 
white. It is a handsome animal, brisk in 
its movements, quick of apprehension, but 
somewhat snappish. 

Bplanolmoplenre(Bplangk'nfi-piar).n. [Gr. 
splanehna. Intestines, ana pleura, side.] In 
embryol. that portion of certain embryos 
which develops Into the viscera and their 
connections: osopposed to thesomatopleure. 
SplendlferouB (splen-dif'^r-us), a. [L. 
splendor, and/ero, to bring.] Splendid; gor- 
geous. [Colloq.] 

Splenlal (spl6'ni-al), a. [Gr. spUnion, a ban- 
dage.] In anat. pertaining to the splenius; 
serving as a splint or a bandage. 

BpUt-new (split'nfi), a. Quite new ; bran- 
new; span-new. ‘ A split-new democratical 
system.’ Bp. Sage. [Scotch.] 

Splitting (split'ing), a, 1. Causing a feelii^ 
as if a part would i^lit; as, a flitting head- 
ache.— 2. Very rapid; exceedingly fast ; as, 
a splitting pace. [Colloq.] 

Splurge (spl^rj), n. [Probably a coined word 
suggested by splash, surge, or the like.] A 
great display; a piece of ostentation or 
showing off. [Colloq.] Hence Splurgy 
(spldr'ji), a. Of the nature of or belonging 
to a splurge. 

Spode (spdd). n. [Gr. spodos, ashes.] A ma- 
terial consisting of calcined ivory, of which 
certain small articles are made, as vases, <&c. 
Spoof (spdf), n. [Origin doubtful] Decep- 
tion; swindling. [Slang.] 

SpooklBh (spbk'ish), a. Pertaining to spooks, 
ghosts, or spectres; spooky. 

Spooky (spbk'i), a. Pertaining to spooks or 
apparitions; caused by spooks, ghosts, or 
supernatural beings; haunted; nnearthly. 
Spoon, n, [add.] In golf, a name for three 
varieties of club— long, mid, and short- 
having a wooden head nollowed so as to be 
suited for ‘lofting’ the ball. 

Spoon-net (spbn'net), n. A form of angler’s 
landing-net. Kingsley. 

Spoony (spbn'i), n. Same as Spooney. 
VLike any other moony. ’ Charlotte Bronte. 
Sportsman, [add.] A man who takes an 
active interest in any kind of manly sport, 
as in horse-racing, pugilism, <&c.; a sporting 
man. 

Spot, [add.] In (according to the 

English game), a small black spot near one 
end of the table and midway between the 
sides, the position specially belonging to 
the red ball. What is called the spot-stroke 
is driving the red ball from the spot into 
one of the comer pockets by striking it with 
a white ball. 

Spot-prloe, Spot-value (spot'prls, spot'- 
val-u), n. ITice or value of a commodity 
on the spot, that is, in hand and ready for 
delivery at once. 

Sprite (sprinj), a. [Probably from verb to 
spring.] Active; nimble; brisk; agile. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

The squire ’s pretty springe, considering his weight. 

George Eliot. 

Sprint (sprint), n. (Probably connected with 
spirt, s^rt, or spring.] A snort race at high 
speed; a short foot-race; a short shs^ 
course; a spurt. 

At the very moment, when aid is begged from 
the government, it is proposed to substitute for the 
longer course of study, once imperative, a series of 
short, sharp, sprints. Nineteenth Century. 

Sprudiy (sprfis'i-fl), V. t. pret. & pp. sprud- 
fed ; ppr. sprucifying. To make spruce or 
trim ; to smarten. Cotton, 

Spurtle (spur'tl), n. [A dim. connected 
with xprit, sprout.] In Scotland, a stick for 
stirring porridge or other food ; also a sort 
of spatula for turning cakes. Bums uses 
the term spurtle -blade humorously for a 
sword. 

Squab, a. [add.] Short and diy; tart; 
abrupt; curt. 

We have returned a s^uaP answer, retorting the 
Infraction of treaties. //. M'aipoie. 

Squad (skwod), n. 1. A provinclBl Eugltah 
term for soft slimy mud.— 2. In CJorowall, a 
miner’s term for loose ore of tin mixed with 
earth. 
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Bavall (ticwU), n. (Conneotloiii doubtful 1 
A wooden duo need in the game called 
aquaiU, which ooneUts in driTing these discs 
smartly from the edge of a board or table to 
a mark in the centre. 

ifqiiall (skw&lX v.i. [See preceding art] To 
throw sticks or other missiles at a cook or a 
goose; a barbarons sport formerly practised 
on Shrove Tuesday. Southej/. 

SQUarson (skw&r'sio* n. [Coined trozn 
fguire and parson.] One who is at once the 
squire and the parson of a parish; an Bug- 
llsh landed proprietor who also holds a liv- 
ing in the church. [Humorous.] So also 
Squarionage parallel with Parsonage. 

England is familiar enough with the squarsoH\ 
but Andrew Crosse was squire and savant, a rarer 
combination. Athenctum. 


Squeegee (skwe-jg' or skwg'le), n. [From 
squeege, for squeeze.] A wooden implement 
somewhat like a hoe» the edge of the blade 
being provided with a strip of india-rubber, 
used to scrape water from a floor, a deck, 
&c. ; any similar article used for an anidogous 
purpose, as In photography. 

Squeeze, n. [add.] The cast or impression 
taken from an incised design, inscription, or 
the like, by means of some soft substance, 
as paper damped and forced into the hol- 
lows. 

Squlreage (skwlr^&j), n. The squires of a 
country token collectively; the untitled 
landed gentry. ‘ The English Peerage and 
Squireage.‘ De Morgan. 

Squlrelet (skwir'let), n. A petty squire ; a 
squireling. Carlyle. 

Squirrel - slirew (skwir'rel-shrb), n. An 
animal of the genus Tupaia; a banxring. 
See Tupaia. 

Staffed (staft), a. Provided with a staff in 
the sense of a body of officials, officers, or 
persons performing certain duties. 

Stag (stag), v.t To follow warily, as a deer- 
stalker does a deer; to dog or watch. [Slang.] 

You’ve been stagtnng this gentleman and me. and 
listening, have you? H. Kingsley. 


Stag, 71. [add.] A young cock trained for 
co^-flghting. 

StageifueBS, StaglneBe (stajl-nes). n. The 
character or quality of being stagey or 
stagy; theatricality. 

Staggerer (sta^Cr-^r), n. One who staggers; 
something that causes a person to stagger ; 
something that shocks or astonishes ; 
utterly incredible statement. 

Stagy (st&j'i'), a. Same as Stagey. 

Stalwart (stal'wert), n. A person who is a 
thorough supporter of some measure or 
policy; a strong and reliable partisan; 
an advocate of extreme or advanced views. 

StanmoB (stam'nos), n. pi. Stanmoi (stam^- 
noi). [Or] In archoeol. an ancient vase or 
water-pot closely resembling the hydria 
(which see in Supp.). 

Stand-by (stand'bl), n. Something that one 
has to rely or depend upon; something 
always at hand when required. 

Stand-Off (stand'of), a. Keeping people at 
due distance; distant or reserved. [Colloq.] 
''tand-off; 


Stand-offish (stand-ofish), ». 
distant in manner; not affable. 
Stark (stiirkl v.t. 
rigid, as in death. 


Stand-( 
[Colloq.] 
To make stark, stiff, or 


Arise, if horror have not starJk'elyour limbs. 

SirH. ' 


Taylor. 


Starken (stkr'kn), v.t. To make stark ; to 
make unbending or inflexible; to stiffen; to 
make obstinate. Sir H. Taylor. 
Star-moulding (stkr'mdld-i^), 71. Inarcii. 



Star-moulding, Romsey Church, Hampshire. 

a Xorman moulding ornamented with rayed 
or pointed figures representing stars. 

StatOBOOpe (stat'd-skO^), n. [Gr. statoi, 
standing, ekopeO, to view.] An aneroid 
barometer specially constructed for regis- 
tering minute variations of atmospheric 
pressure. 

Steady-going (sted'i-gd-lng), a. Going with 
Bteddiness or regularity; of steady and re- 
gular habits ; not apt to be swayed by ex- 
citement or paBMion. 

Bteepleiaok (sW'pl-lak), ti. a man em- 
ployed In ascending steeples, tall chimneys, 
&c., for the purpose of executing repairs or 
alterations. 


Stegoiaunui (steg-o-ag'nisX n, ^r. eug6, 
to cover, and tauroit a lizaid.] A name ox 
huge fosail reptiles of the Jurassic period, 
covered with strong plates of mail. 
Stanuna (stem’a), 7». pi Stemmata (stem^- 
a-ta). [L., from Gr. stemma, a wreath.] A 
sort of family tree or table of descent; a 
pedigree. 

Btenopaic (sten-o-p&'ik), a. [Gr. stenoe, 
narrow, and opi, an orifice.] Having a nar- 
row orifice, esjpecially a narrow slit; having 
a narrow slit by which to test astigmatism; 
as, stenopaic spectacles. 

StenOBis (ste-nd'sis), n. [Gr., from stenoe, 
narrow.] A narrowing ; narrowness. 

Stenotic (ste-not'ikX a. Pertaining to 
stenosis. 

Stenot3rpy (ste-no'ti-pl), n. [Gr. stenos, nar- 
row, typos, type.] A method of using ordi- 
nary types in the same way as shorthand 
characters are used, with omission of vowels 
and the like. 

Btephaue (stef a-ne), n. [Gr. stephani.] In 
ar^iceol. a kind of ancient Greek coronet, 
broad and high above the forehead. 

StepbanoB (stefa-nos), n. pi. Stepbauoi 
(stefa-noi). [Gr.] In archceol. a wreath, 
garland, or crown for the head, awarded in 
ancient times as a prize or mark of honour. 

Stepped (stept). a. Having steps like those 
of a stair; rising in a series of steps. 

Sterooraiy (st6r'ko-ra-ri), a. [L. stercora^ 
rius, from stercue, dung.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of dung. 

Stercorate (stCr'kd-rat), v.t. [L. stereorare, 
from stercve, dung.] To apply dung to ; to 
dung; to manure. Sir W. Scott. 

Stereo (ster'e-o), n. A contraction of Stereo- 
type: used also adjectively; as, a stereo 
plate. 

Stereo-pbotoobromoBCope (ster'g-d-f5't5- 
kr6"m6-8kftp), n. Same as Photochroinoseope. 

Sterigma (ste-rigma), n. pi. Sterigmata 
(ste-ng'ma-ta). [Gr. sUrigma, a prop.] In 
hot. some small stalk or support. 

Sterilize, [add.] To free from fermenta- 
tive or other germs; to free from living 
bacteria or similar oi^anisms, or render 
them harmless, as by heat. 

Sterilizer (stCr'il-iz-dr), n. That which 
sterilizes ; an apparatus for destroying bac- 
teria or other living germs in air or a iTould. 

Stemebra (stdr'ne-bra), n. pi. Stemebrm 
(sWr'ne-brQ). [From sternum, and the term, 
of vertebra.] One of the divisions of a ver- 
tebrate sternum; a section of a breast-bone. 

Stemite (stCr'nlt), ti. [From sternum.] A 
stemebra; a section on the under surface 
of a segment of one of the Arthropoda or 
jointed animals. 

Stem-Wbeeler (sWrn'whel-Cr), n. A steam- 
vessel propelled by a paddle-wheel at the 



Stcrn-whecler. 


stem. Such vessels are used especially in 
shallow and narrow waterways. 

Starter (sWr'tor), n. [See Stertorous.] 
Stertorous breathing; deep snoring breath- 
ing, as in apoplexy. 

StlCboxnytnla (stik-o-mlth'i-aV n. [Gr.] In 
Greek poetry, dialogue in which two persons 
speak alternately in single lines or in sets of 
lines of equal number. 

Stlck-ln-tbe-mud (stlk'in-THfi-mud), ti. A 
person of no pro^essive ideas ; a dull 
plodder; a slow-coach; a fogy. T. Hughes. 
[Colloq.] 

StioUt (stlk'it), p.a. [A Scotch form.] 
Stuck; incomplete; having failed to com- 
plete the preliminaries necessary for enter- 
ing on a career; as, a stickit minister; a 
stickit lawyer. 

Stiff (stif), n. In commercial slang, nego- 
tiable paper, as a bill, promissory note, or 
the like.— To do a hit of stiff, to accept or 
discount a bill 

I wish you’d do me a bit of stiff, and lust tetl your 
father if 1 may overdraw my account I'll vote with 
him. Thackeray. 

StlgmatlC^ w. [add.] One marked with stig- 
mata; astigmatist. 

StUlage (stlVkl), 71. [Orlrfn doubtful ] In 
some operations, a stool, oeueb, or the like, 
to keep articles off the ground. 


Stm-bimt (stil'hunt), v.t and t To himt 
in a stealthy manner, aa by stalking or lying 
in wait for game. 

Stlmle^ S^noodo (strmiX tx [Origin nnoM*- 
tain; perhaps oonneoted with att’ine.] In 
aotf, the lying of an opponent’s ball in line 
between yours and the nole into which you 
wish to putt it 

Stlyy (sw'vl), a. [See Stive.] Having a 
close stuffy atmosphere; stuffy. 

StObk (stok). n. [Akin to stock.] A shook 
of grain, that is, a number of sheaves set 
up; a stock. [Provincial] 

BtOOkbroking (stok'brO-king), n. The busi- 
ness of a stockbroker, or one who, acting 
for a client, buys or sells stocks or shares, 
and is paid by commission. 

BtObk-rider (Stok'rl-der), n. In Australia, 
a man who rides on horseback in care of 
live stock. 

Stodge (BtojX n. [Origin doubtful; perhaps 
a softened form of stock, a mass, comp. stog\ 
or akin to stoke.] A crude mass of matter ; 
a jumble. [Colloq.] 

Stodgy (stod'ji). a. Crude and indigestible; 
crammed together roughly. [Colloq.] 

The book has too much the character of a stodgy 
summary of facta Sat. Rev. 


StOg (stog), V.t. pret & pp. stogged\ ppr. 
stogging. [Probably akin to sUm, a log, 
stake, stick, stodge.] To plunge and fix in 
mire; to stall in mud; to mire. [Colloq.] 


They’ll ... be stogged till the day of iudgment ; 
there are bogs In the oottom twenty feet deep. 

Kingsley. 

Btone-bOlUxxg (stdn'boil-lng), n. The pro- 
cess of boiling by means of hot stones 
dropped in water, as practised by rude 
peoples. E. B. Tylor. 

Stone-Jng (stdn'jug), n. A prison ; a Jail. 
SeeJuo. [Slang.] 

I will sell the bed from under your wife’s back, and 
send you to the stone-jug. C. Rtade, 


Stoop (stbp), n. [A form of stulp, which see. ] 
A pillar, t^iarles.— Stoop and room, a sys- 
tem of mining coal, where the coal is taken 
out in parallel spaces, intersected by a 
similar series of passages at right angles. 
Between these ‘ rooms ’ ‘ stoops ^ot coal are 
left for the support of the roof of the seam. 
Called also Pillar and Stall or Post and 
Stall. 

StorlolORlBt (std-ri-ol'o-Jist), n. A person 
who studies or treats of stonolqgy. 
Btorlology (stb-ri-ol'o-jl). n. The branch 
of folk-lore that deals with popular stories, 
legends, Ac, ; popular tales collectively. 
Btorxn-belt (storm'belt), n. A belt, or long 
and comparatively narrow tract, in which 
storms are prevalent. 

Storxn-tOBBM (storm'tost), a. Tossed by a 
storm or storms; fig. tom or swayed by 
gusts of passion or emotion. 

Stomello (stor-nerid), n. pi. Storuelll 
(stor-neriS). [It.] A short Italian song of 
special form. See extract. 

The Italian rispetto consists of a stanza of inter- 
rhyming lines ranging from six to ten in number, but 
often not exceeding eight. The Tuscan and Umbrian 
storftello is much shorter, consisting, indeed, of a 
hemistich naming some natural object which sug- 
gests the motive of the little poem. 

Theodore Watts (In Bncy. Brit.). 

Strapper (strap'^r), n. A person who has 
to do with straps, or the harness of horses; 
a stable-boy or attendant on a stable. 

The treatment of horses* legs is a most important 
part of stable management, and one which is out too 
often imperfectly understood by men who, though 
nothing but strappers, call themselves grooms. 

IsHcy. Brit. 

Street-railroad (strgt'r&l-rOd), n. A rail- 
road running along the streets of a town; a 
tramway in a town. 

Stretchy (strech'i), a. Liable to stretch too 
much, as cloth or other material. 

Strld (strid), ti. [From stride.] A part in 
the course of a stream so narrow that a 
person may stride across. Kingsley. 
Btridixlani (strid'a-lant), a. [Bee STRlbU- 
Lous.] Striaulous; strident; strldulating. 
Strlg (strig), n. [Connections unknown.] 
The footst^k of a leaf, flower, or fruit. 
Hence also the verb to Strlg, to pick the 
footstalk from. 

8trike-a-light (strlk'a-Ut), n. A specially 
shaped flint by means of which a light may 
be got by striking sparks from It with steel 
or pyrites. 

Strophanthln (strd-fan'thin), n. A poison- 
ous drug obtained from plants of the genus 
Strophanthus (see next), used to some ex- 
tent in the form of a tincture as a remedy 
in beaTt'dlseaBe, being sVxuWsx Vn Its aotilcn 
to digitalis. 


oh, chain; dh, So. loch; g. ^^o; j, Job; h, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; TH, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; ib, aritre. — See KJBT. 
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ftroiiluuLtliiifl (strd-fftn'thttsl n, COr. 
ttrophoi, a twisted cord, and anthot, flower .1 
A genus of climbing plants of the natural 
order Apocynaoeee, natives of tropical Africa 
and Asia, named from the cord-like seg- 
ments of the limb of the corolla. One of 
the best-known is S, kigpidua, a widely dis- 
tributed African climber, from the seeds of 
which the natives prepare a poison for their 
arrows. It is these seeds, and those of one 
or two other species, that yield the drug 
atropkanthin. Some of the species are now 
well known in ^eenhouses, where they are 
cultivated for their showy flowers. 
Studentry (stu'dent-rl), n. Students col- 
lectively; a body of students. Kingsley. 
Studentship, [add.] An endowment for a 
student in some college or similar institu- 
tion. 

Stump, v.t [add.] To pay at once in cash; 
to pay without more ado; often with up, 
[Slang.] 

Stumpy (stump'l), n. [So called apparently 
because money is often stumped up.] Money. 

* Forked out the stumpy. ’ Dickens. ‘ Down 
with the stumpy.* Kingsley. [Slang.] 
Stuporous (std'por-us), a. Characterized 
or marked by stupor; as stuporous insanity. 
Stylet, n. [add.] A stUetto. Browning. 
Swxuie. See Stimie. 

SUDanMchrlSt (sub-an'ti-krist), n. A per- 
son or power partially antagonistic to Christ; 
a lesser antichrist. * The very womb for a 
new subantichrist to breed in. Milton. 
Suh-blUflh (su b-blush'), v. i. To bl ush sligh tl y. 
'Basing up her eyes, sub-blushing as she 
did it.’ Sterne. [Bare.] 
Subdistinguished (sub-dis-tln^gwisht), a. 
Distingumed in some subordinate way; 
brought under a smaller subdivision by a 
further distinction. De Quincey. 
SubhepatiC (sub-he-pat'lk). a. 1. Under 
the liver or the hepatic re^on.— 2. Having 
something of a hepatic character ; resem- 
bling the liver in nature. 

Submontane (sub-mon'tlin), a. Situated 
or belonging to the foot of a mountain. 
Subspinous (sub-spi'nus), a. 1. Situated 
under a spine or under the spine, that is, 
the backbone. — 2. Slightly or somewhat 
spinous. 

Substituent (sub-stlt’d-ent), n. In chem. 
an atom or group of atoms that may be 
substituted for or take the place of another 
atom or group in a reaction. 
Subtematurid(8ub-tdr-nat'iii-ral), a. Under 
or less than what is natural. Lowell. 
Subterrestrial (sub-tCr-res'tri-al), a. Sub- 
terranean. ‘This subterrestrial country,’ 
Tom Brown. 

Subtilizer (sub-til-Ie'Cr), n. One who sub- 
tilizes or n^es very nice distinctions; a 
hair-splitter. ‘ A subtilizer, and inventor of 
unheard-of distinctions.' Roger North. 
SubFentitlOUS (sub-ven-tish'us), a. Afford- 
ing subvention or relief; aiding; supporting. 
Urquhart. 

Suocubine (suk'il-bln), a. Pertaining to a 
succuba or succubus. R. H. Barham. 
Succumbent (suk-kumn[)ent), a. Succumb- 
ing; yielding; submissive. ‘Not only sitc- 
cumbent and passive . . . but actually sub- 
servient and pliable.’ Hountll. 

Sudarium (sQ-da'ri-um), n. pi. Sudaxia 
(sd-da'ri-a). [See SUDAnv.] 1. A handker- 
chief. Sydney Smith.— 2. A sacred napkin 
or similar cloth ; a cloth with a portrait 
of Christ miraculously imprinted on it; a 
vemicle. 

Budorate (su’dor-at), n. [L. sudor, sweat.] 
A product of sweat. See quotation under 
SuiNT below. 

BuHBragist (suf'raj-ist), n. 1. One who has 
a suffrage or vote, or who gives a vote ; a 
voter; an elector.— 2. One who advocates 
some particular right of voting; an advocate 
of female voting. 

Sulut (swint), n. [Fr.] The natural grease 
of wool obtained in washing it, and yielding 
a considerable quantity of potash. 

Another animal fat is the sut’nt obtained in the 

{ >rocess of washing wool. This potassic sudorate 
briiis no less than a third of the weight of raw wool 
to the grease. Chambers's Ency. {New Ed.). 

Bultor (sflUor), v.i. To act as a suitor; to 
solicit a woman in marriage; to woo; to 
make love. R. H. Barham. 

Blimexlan (Sfl-me'ri-an), n. Belonging to 
an ancient people of Babylonia. See Aooa- 
PIAN in Supp. 

Bmnmerly (sum'dr-li), a. Such as is suit- 
able to summer; like summer. ‘As sum- 
merly as June and Strawberry-hill.’ H. 
Walpole, 


Bun-batb {sonbkth), n. A bath in the son’s 
light and neat; an exposing of the naked 
body to the rays of the sun for purposes of 
health. 

Bunderment (sun'ddr-ment), n. The act of 
sundering ; state of being sundered, parted, 
or separated; separation. 

It was therefore apparent who must be the survivor 
in case of sunderment. Miss Burney, 

Sundowner (8un^down-6r), n. In Australia, 
a tramp or vagabond who makes a habit of 
appearing at homesteads about sundown in 
the expectation of food and ar bed. 
Sun-glow (suu'gld), n. 1. The steady warm 
glow of the sun; the glow of the sun at sun- 
set.— 2. A peculiar glow or light seen around 
the sun, and due to minute particles of 
matter in the atmosphere. 

Bun-god (sun'god), n. A god of the sun ; a 
deity personifying the sun; a solar deity. 
Sun-spot (sun-spot), n. A solar spot. See 
under Solar. 

Sun-telegraph (sun'tel-6-graf), n. A helio- 
stat or heliograph. 

SuperiomeSB (su-pg^ri-or-nes), n. Superi- 
ority. ‘ The great superiomess of learning.’ 
Miss Burney. 

Supper (sup'dr), v.t. To give supper to. 

‘ Was suppering the horses. Mrs. Oaskell. 
Supraolavloular (su'pra-kla-vik' u-lfir), a. 
Situated above the clavicle; pertaining to 
parts above a clavicle. 

Supracondylar (su-pra-kon'di-l^r), a. Situ- 
ated above a condyle or condyles. 
Suprahyoid (Sh-pra-hroid), a. Situated 
above the hyoid bone. 

SupramazlllaiT (sa-pra-mak'sl-la-ri), a. 
Pertaining to the upper jaw, its bones, 
nerves, <fec. Also used as a noun, the upper 
jaw-bone, which in man forms a consider- 
able portion of the bony mass of the cheek. 
Surmlsant (sdr-mlz'ant), n. One who sur- 
mises ; a surmiser. ‘ Informants or rather 
surmisants. ’ Richardson. 

SuBurrant (su-sur'ant), a. [L. susurrans, 
ppr. of susuiro, to hum.] Whispering; 
susurrous. 

The soft susurrant sigh, and gently murmuring 
kiss. Anti-Jacobin. 

Suturally (sff'tu-ral-i), adv. In a sutural 
manner ; by means of a suture or sutures. 

* Suturally oonnootod.' Ency. Brit. 

Swab, n. [add.] A term applied by sailors 
to an awkward, clumsy fellow, ‘Called 
him . . . swab and lubbard.’ Smollett. 
SwabberB (awob'firz), n. pi. [Origin of name 
doubtful.] An old name for certain cards 
at whist by which the holder was entitled 
to a part of the stakes. — WAwA: and swab- 
bers, a particular form of whist formerly 
played. 

U'hisk and swabbers was the game then in chief 
vogue . F ieiding. 

Swag (swag), n. [add.] A bundle, especially 
a bundle in which a person carries his per- 
sonal belongings. [Australian.] 

SwagBman (swagz'man), n. In Australia, a 
man who carries a swag or bundle ; a man 
travelling on foot and carrying his neces- 
saries with him. 

Swallow-bole (swol'ld-hol). n. A hole in 
which a stream disappears; a sink or sink- 
hole. 

Swallow-Bhrlke (sworio-shrik), n. Same 
as Wood-swallow, 

Swallow-Btruck(8worib-Btruk), a. Harmed 
in some mysterious way by a swallow, ac- 
cording to certain superstitions. 

Swamper (swomp'6r), n. A person engaged 
in lumbering or other work in a swamp. 
[American,] 

Swamp-gum (swomp'gum), n. A name for 
several of the gum-trees or eucalypts, in- 
cluding the gigantic Eucalyptus amygda- 
lina. See Euoalyptus. 

Swarm-spore (sw^mYspbr), n. in bot. a 
motile, cOiated, asexual, reproductive cell, 
destitute of a cell-membrane, produced in 
certain fungi and algse. 

Swear, V.i. [add.]— To swear by, to treat as 
an infallible authority; to place great con- 
fidence in. 

Mrs. Charles quite swears by her, I know. 

Miss Austen. 

I simply meant to ask if you are one of those who 
swear by Lord Verulam. Miss Edgeworth. 

Swear-word (sw&r'wferd), n. A word used 
in profane swearing; an oath. [Colloq.] 
Sweat-band (swetband), n. A band inside 
a hat or cap to protect it from the sweat of 
the head. 

Sweater [add.] A garment that causes the 
wearer to sweat, or worn on account of his 


sweating; especially a woollen jeney worn 
by a person who is training for some athletic 
sport or contest. 

Sweat-gland (sweUgland), n. A sudori- 
parous gland; one of the glands of the 
skin which secrete the sweat. See SvnoBI- 
PAROUS. 

Sweety (>v3t’i), n. a sugar-plum, bon-bon, 
or the like. Thackeray. [Colloq.] 
Swelldom (swel'dumX n. The fashionable 
world; swells collectively. Thackeray. [Col- 

(swlft'let), n. A name for certain 
small species of swifts, as the Salangane 
that produces the edible nests, genus Gollo- 
calia. 

Swim. n. [add.]— r/ie svyim, the current of 
social or business events; the tide of affairs; 
the circle of those who know what is going 
on. [Colloq,] 

Swlmxnable (swim'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
swum. ‘I . . . swam everything swim- 
mable.' M. W. Savage. 

Bwlndlery (swin'dlCr-l), n. The acts or 
practices of a swindler; roguery. Carlyle. 
Swinery (swin'er-l), n. A {^ace where swine 
are kept; a piggery. ‘Windsor Paik so 
glorious made a swinery.* Dr. Wolcot. 
‘The enlightened public one huge Gadar- 
enes' swinery.' Carlyle. 

Swlng-Bwang (swing'swang), n. [A redu- 
plication of swi/ng.] One complete swing or 
oscillation of a pendulum or the like, for- 
wards and backwards. 

Swipe (swip), n. A sweeping stroke or blow; 
a stroke given with a swing of the arms, as 
in golf, 

SwlBh (swish), n. A word used as imitative 
of various sounds, as of a scythe used in 
cutting grain, or a whip cutting the air. 
The verb to swish is similarly used. 
Swisher [swish '6r), n. One who or that 
which swishes; a teacher who swishes or 
flogs pupils. [Colloq.] 

SwiBh-BWaBh (swish-swosh), n. [A redupli- 
cation of «iri«A.] 1. A swishing sound : the 
sound intended to be suggested by the word 
suish.—2. A sloppy or wishy-washy drink. 
Switchback (swich'bak), n. and a. 1. Term 
applied to a railway proceeding on a slope 
by a series of zigzags, the train advancing 
on one and then being switched backwards 
on another.— 2. Applied to a short railway 
for amusement, the cars starting from an 
elevated point, running down a steep in- 
cline, and reaching the sliuhtly lower ter- 
minus by the Impetus gained in the descent, 
there l>eing a series of ascents and descents 
between start and flnish. 

Sword (sord), v.t. To strike or slash with a 
sword. Tennyson. 

Sword-fljjghtM (sdrd'fllt-ed), a. Having 
certain of the lai^e wing feathers consider- 
ably darker than the adjacent feathers, 
suggesting that the bird carries a sword by 
its side. Darwin. 

Sword-Btick (sOrd'stik), n. A walking-stick 
in which is concealed a sword or rapier. 
Syhotlc (si-bot'ik), a. [From Gr. syboUs, a 
swineherd— a swine, bosko, to feed.] 
Pertaining to a swineherd or his work. 
Syllabize (siriab-lz), v.t. To form or divide 
into syllables; to syllabify. Howell. 
SylphlBh (silfish), a. B^sembling a sylph; 
sylph-like. Anti-jacobin. 

Symbloxi, Symbiont (sim'bi-on, sim'bi-ont), 
n. [Gr. syn, together, bios. life.] An ani- 
mal or plant living in symbiosis. 

SjOnblOBlB (sim-bi-d'sis), n. [Gr. sjpnbidsis, 
companionship- «yn, with, and bios, life.] 
The living together or in close relationship 
of two different kinds of animals or plants, 
or of an animal and a plant, each being of 
service to the other in regard to its food, 
protection, &c.; commensalism. 

Symbiotic (slm-bi-oUik), a. Pertaining to 
symbiosis; living In symbiosis. 
Symblotloally (sim-bi-oUik-al-ll), adv. In 
a symbiotic manner; in a state of symbiosis. 
Ency. Brit. 

Sjmiolepbaron, SjmblepbaroBlB (aim- 

blef’a-ron, 8lm-blefa-r6"si8). n, [Gr. sun. 
together, blepharon, the eyelid.] A morbia 
adnesion of the eyelid to the eyeball, or of 
one eyelid to the other. 

Sjrmpofdtun. [add. ] Also the discussion of 
a subject in a periodical, by writers each 
expressing his own particular views. *[Be- 
cent] 

S3mo^lXim (sin-blt'1-um), n. [Gr. syn, to- 
gether, and kytos, a cavity.] In owl. an 
aggregate of cells or of nuclei In a cell. 
Syndetic (sin-det’ik), a. [Gr. sj^etikos— 
syn, together, deb, to bind.] Showing or 
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fonniiig a oonneotloii ai by ooojunotioiif or 
other words: oprosed to asyndetic. 

IMdloate (Sin^oi-k&t), v.t. and i. To com- 
bine in a syndicate ; to deal with by a com- 
mercial or financial syndicate. 

Syndioation (sin-di-ka'shon), n. The act 
of syndicating: the forming of a syndicate 
for purposes of gain. 

Bjmdyajunlan (sin -di- as 'mi -an), a. [Gr. 
wnc^cbsmost pairing— syn, together, and 
dyo, two.] Pertaining to the pairing of 
animals, or the union of a male and female 
for production of offspring; pertaining to 
cohabitation. 

Synedrion, Ssmedrlum (si-ned'ri-on, si- 
ned'ri-um), n. [Gr. gynedrion. See San- 
hedrim.] A council or solemn assembly; 
a sanhedrim; a senate. 

S^ergastlC (sl-n^r-gas'tik), a. [Gr. gyn, 
together, ergastikos, working, from ergon, 
work.] Working together; co-operative; 
arising from co-operation. — Synergaatic 
theory, in lin^istic science, the theory 
advanced by Max Mtiller, following Noire, 
that language originated in the sounds 
spontaneously uttered by people engaged 
together in some common piece of work; 
called jocularly the ‘ yo-heave-ho ’ theory. 

SjniesiB (sin'e-sis), n. [Gr.] In gram, the 
meaning of the words in a passage as op- 
posed to the strict grammatical syntax. 

SynganeBlB (sin-jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. syn, 
together, and genens, generation. ] Sexual 
reproduction; or more restrictedly, the 
theory that the embryo derives its sub- 
stance partly from both parents, being thus 
a product of both. 

Synonsrmity (sin-d-nim'i-ti), n. The state 
or condition of being synonymous. 

Bjmtropio (sin-trop^ik), a. [Gr. syn, to- 
gether, trepd, to turn.] Turning in the 
same aireciion; similar and lying the same 
way. 

Byzyglal (sl-zij'i-al), a. Pertaining to a 
syeygy. 

Byiwg^. [add.] A partial coalescence of two 
inai^dual organisms, parts, or organs, with- 
out loss of individuality; the parts or organ- 
isms so united. 


T. 


Tabby, Tabby>cat. [add.] A female cat. 
Tabemaoular. [add.] De Quincey uses the 
word as meaning low or vulgar, referring 
apparently to the L. taherna, a tavern. He 
stigmatizes the word 'shortcomings’ as 
‘ horribly tabemaeular 
Tabesoent (ta-bes'sent), a. [L. tabescere, to 
waste away. See Tabes.] Wasting away; 
suffering emaciation ; affected with tabes. 
T^ble-cut (ta'bl-kut), a. In jewelry, cut so 
as to have a flat upper surface of some size. 
See Table, 16 . 

Table^rappinn (ta'bl-rap-ing), n. Among 
spiritualistsTtne alleged production of raps 
by or on tobies through spiritual agency. 
Tabller (ta-ble-a), ?i. [Fr.] An apron; apart 
of a lady’s dress resembling an apron. 
Ttdniolde (to'ni-sid), n. [L. taenia, a tape- 
worm, and ccedo, to kill.] Some drug or sub- 
stance that kills tape-worms. 

Tsdnlform (to'ni-form), a. Having the form 
of a teenia or tape-worm. 

Tnnifuiro (to'ni-fuj), ». [L. taenia, a tape- 
worm, and fugare, to cause to flee.] Some- 
thing swallowed in order to expel tape- 
worms ; a vermifuge for tape-worms. 
Tail-end, n. [add.] pi. Inferior corn sepa- 
rated from grain of a superior quality. 

‘ Bread made o’ taif-ends.’ G^eorge Sliot. 
Taille-dOUOe (t&-y6-dbs), n. [Fr. taiUe, cut- 
ting. dottce, soft.] Engraving m copper, as 
disunguished from etching. ' Engraving in 
taiUe^uce.' Scotsman newspaper. 

Tailor (t&ldr), v.t. To apply the tailor’s art 
to; to fit with clothes. See quotation under 
Fbbsabtorial. 

Tailor-made (ta'ldr-mad), a. Made by a 
tailor; made so as to fit the figure well, and 
to require little or no trimming: said of a 
lady’s dress. 

Tail-pipe (t&rpip), v. U To attach something 
to the tall of, especially of a dog. Kingsley. 
Tklkee-taUcee (to'kS-to'kS), n. l. Mere talk 
)r chatter; twaddle; pretwtious langu^e. 
2. Broken English ; a corrupt dialect ' ^e i 
talkee-talkee of the slaves.’ Southey, \ 
Tallow-wood (talld-wud), n. A species of 
Eucalyptus (E. microeorys) and also its 


wood, this being of a very oily character 
and hard and durable. 

Tambourgl (tam-bOr'ji),n. [From tambour, 
a drum.] A Turkish drummer. Byron. 

Tain-o-8lianter(tam'&-Bhan-tor), n. [From 
Tam o' Shanter, the hero of afamous poem 
by Burns.] A cap resembling the old broad 
bonnet of Scotland, that is, round with a 
flattish crown, and with the edges of the 
crown projecting. 

Tandem, [add.] A form of cycle carrying 
two or more, one in front of another. 

Tank-car (tangk'kkr), n. A car or railway 
wagon carrying a large tank for the convey- 
ance of petroleum. 

Taxme (tku'nC), n. The German name of the 
silver-fir; ph Tannen. 

But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter’d rocks. 

Byron. 

Taoism. Taouism (ta'o-izm, th'b-izm), n. 
An ancient religion of China founded by 
the philosopher Lao-tsze, non-theistic, but 
teaching a pure morality, though latterly 
associated with belief in magic and with 
other superstitions. 

Tappen (tap'en), n. [Akin tap, a plug, to 
tap.] A sort of hard mass that forms in the 
intestine of a bear during its winter sleep. 

During the winter sleep a tappen is formed, that is, 
a plug which closes the alimentary vent. ... It is 
simply due to the desiccation of the last faecal mass 
with the mucus of the alimentary canal. 

Standard Nat. Hist. 


Tarpon, Tarpnm (tttr'pon, tftr'pum), n. 
[Origin imknown.] A fish distantly related 
to the herring, inhabiting the waters of the 
Atlantic that wash the warmer portions of 
America and the West Indies, and affording 
good sport to the fisherman. It Is the 
Megalops atlanticus, reaches a length of 5 
or 6 feet, is generally of a fine silvery 
colour, and has very large scales which are 
used for ornamental purposes. 

Tasar (tas'ar), n. Same as Tusseh. 

Tauten (ta'tn), v.t. and i. To make taught 
or tightly stretched ; to become taut. 
Tavem-ioken (tav'6rn-t6-kn), n, A coin of 
low value, struck by a tavern-keeper in for- 
mer times, and current among his customers 
and others on sufferance.— To swallow a 
tavem-ioken, to get drunk. B. Jonson. 
Teagle (to'gl), n. [Perhaps akin to tackle. ] 
A hoist ; an elevator ; a lift. [North of 
England.] 

Tea-rose (te'rdz), n. A name for roses 
which have a scent resembling that of tea. 
TeohnlqLue (tek-nek), n. [Fr.] Technical 
skill or manipulation ; technic. 
Teeing-ground (te'ing-ground), n. In golf. 
the space marked out at each hole and 
witliin which the ball must be teed (set on 
the tee) in playing. 

Teff(tefXn. [Abyssinian name.] Poaabyssi- 
nioa, a cereal plant largely cultivated in 
Abyssinia, with very small grains furnishing 
a fine white flour, from which excellent 
bread is made. 

Teknonoznous (tek-non'o-mus), a. Pertain- 
ing to or practising teknonomy. 
Teknonomy (tek-non'o-mi), n. [Gr. teknon, 
a child, onoma, a name.] The practice 
prevalent among some people of naming a 
parent after his or her child. 
Telautograpbl (te-l^'to-graf), n. [Gr. Ule, 
at a distance, and grapho, to write.] An 
electric apparatus by means of which a fac- 
simile of a person's writing for a drawing 
or the like) may be transmitted to a distance. 
Telegony (te-leg'o-ni), n. [Gr. ale, at a dis- 
tance, and goni, birth, offspring.] The in- 
fluence of the previous fertilization of a 
female on her subsequent offspring ; the in- 
fluence exercised by a first sire upon pro- 
geny obtained by subsequent sires, as in 
the breeding of animals. 

The belief in Telegony among breeders and fan- 
ciers is very widely spread. The general consensus 
of opinion among our corresp>ondentB is that it fre- 
quently occurs in cats, occasionally in dogs and 
horses, rarely in birds, and almost never in cattle 
and sheep. The majority of the writers further in- 
sist that it is the first fertilisation only that lias any 
effect upon subsequent offspring by a different male. 

Rep, <f Brit. Association, 1894. 

Telegraph-plant (tel'e-graf -plant), n. D««- 
momum gyrans, also called Semaphore- 
plant. See Bbsmodium. 

TeleklnealB ftere-kl-D6"Bis), n. [Gr. tile, at 
a distauce, kinisis, ihovement.] Movement 
produced by one body or object in another 
without contact or visible means of pro- 
ducing movement: one of the alleged 
spiritualistic phenomena. 

TelekinetiO (terd-k!-net"ik), a. Pertaining 
to telekineris. 


Tdemeter. [add.] An apparatus by which 
the variations recorded by any idiswcal or 
other instrument furnish^ with an index 
can be shown at a distance by meana of 
electricity, as in the telethermograph and 
telethermometer. 

Telepheme (tel'e-tem), n. [Gr. tile, at a 
distance. phlh%i, 1 speak.] A message sent 
by telephone. 

Tdethermograph (tei-e-ther'm5-graf). ti. 
A thermograph, the indications of which 
are conveyed to some distance by means of 
electricity. 

Telethermometer (tel'g-th6r-mom"e-ter), 
n. A thermometer, the temperatures shown 
by which are recorded at some distance by 
means of electricity. 

Tellurian (tel-lfi'ri-an), a. [L. tellus, telluris, 
the earth.] Pertaining to the earth or to an 
inhabitant of the earth. De Quincey. 

Tellurian (tel-lfi'rl-an), n. An inhabitant of 
the earth. ' If any distant worlds ... are 
so far ahead of us Tellurians.' De Quincey, 

Telpherage (terf6r-aj), n. [Gr. tile, far, 
pherb, to carry.] An automatic svstem of 
transporting goods on an elevated line by 
means of electricity. Hence also Telpher- 
line, Telpher-umy, applied to such an ele- 
vated line. 

Tenderfoot (ten'd6r-fut), n. pi. Tender- 
foots. In Australia and N. America, one 
who is new to the life in thinly settled 
regions; a new-comer not yet accustomed 
to rough colonial life. 

TendrUled (ten'drild), a. Furnished with 
tendrils. Southey. 

Tensional (ten'shon-al), a. Pertaining to 
tension; consisting in or arising from 
tension. 


Tent-pegging (tent'peg-ing), n. A military 
sport or exercise, in which a man on horse- 
back riding at a gallop attempts to strike 
and lift on the point of a lance a tent-peg 
stuck firmly in the ground. 

Tephrlte (tefrit), n. [From Gr. tephra, 
ashes.] A name of certain comparatively 
modern volcanic rocks of varied composi- 
tion, often ash-^ay or blackish in colour. 

Terrain (te-r&tf), n. [Fr., from L. terra, 
earth.] A limited area or tract of land as 
marked by some special features, or as the 
scene of certain operations ; ground or field 
of action. 

Terraxnara(ter-rii-m&'rii),n. pi. Terramare 
(ter-rft-raft'ra). [It.] The name for certain 
mounds or elevations occurring in parts of 
north Italy, especially in the plain between 
the Fo and the Apennines. These mounds 
may be about 16 or 17 feet in height by 200 in 
diameter, and owe their origin to crannog- 
like structures which had been built in 
swampy localities or in basins artificially 
hollowed out. Kitchen refuse and rubbish 
of various kinds gradually accumulated un- 
der the floor-beams of the ancient dwelling 
and formed the basis of the mound, whi^ 
^adually increased in size as time went on. 
Some of the terramare appear to have been 
inhabited as early as the neolithic period, 
but the greater number are of later origin, 
as they contain utensils, implements, and 
ornaments of bronze. 'There is a remark- 
able agreement in structure and remains 
between tlie terramare and the Swiss pile- 
dwellings. 

Terslon (teFshon), n, [See Terse.] The 
act of wiping or rubbing; a cleaning by 
wiping. Mncy. Brit. 

Tetany (tet'a-ni), n. [See Tetanus.] A 
disease In which spasms of some group of 
muscles occur at irregular intervals; tet- 
anus occurring irregularly. 

TetrapoUs (te-trap'o-lis), n. [Gr., from 
tetra, four, polis, a city.] A group of four 
towns or clues; a re^on marked by four 
cities. 

Textlet (tekst'let), n. A short or small text. 
Carlyle. 

Thalassocracy (thal-as-sok'ra-sl), n. [Gr. 
thalassa, the sea, kratos, rule.] Rule or 
command of the sea ; naval supremacy. 

Thalassography (thal-as-sog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
thalassa, the sea, graphO, to write.] The 
branch of knowledge dealing with the sea ; 
oceanography. 

Theatropnone (the-at'rS-fOn), n. [Theatre 
and the -phone of telephone.] A telephone 
from a theatre or opera-house, by which a 
person at a distance may hear the perfor- 
mance. 

Theftuous (thef til-usX o» Characterized by 
theft; of the nature of a theft; thievish. 

niefbuously (thef tu-us-li), adv. In a tbef- 
tuous manner; thievishly. 
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niMtMluiy (ths'o-tek-ni), n. [See Thbo- 
TMOENio.] The Interveotion of sods or 
divioitiee; m a feature of eome literary 
work; the supernatural element or 'ma- 
chinery Oladttone. 

Tksriomorphio (th«'ri-d-mor"llk)- a. fOr. 
thiriont a wild beast, and morpM, form,] 
Having an animal form ; represented under 
an animal form. * TheriomoiT)hic gods.’ 
Andrew Lang (in Ency. Brit.). 

Tberoid (thfiWd), a. [Or. thir, an animal, 
and eidogf form.] Resembling an animal ; 
partaking of animal peculiarities. 

(thdr-sin-kal). a. Resembling 
or characteristic of Thersites. a scurrilous 
character in Homer’s Iliad ; hence, grossly 
abusive* scurrilous; foul-mouthed. ‘A pelt- 
ing kina of thersitical satire, as black as the 
very ink 'tis wrote with. ' Sterne. 

Thill [add.] The floor or bottom surface of 
a coal-mine ; the clay under a coal seam. 
Thlrdsman (thdrdz^man), n. An umpire ; 
an arbitrator ; a mediator. 

There should be somebody to come in tkirdsman 
between Death and my principal. Sir It'. Scott. 

Thomasltd (tom'as-It), n. Any member of 
a religious body of recent orimn, who be- 
lieve that God will raise all who love him j 
to an endless life in this world, but that 
those who do not shall absolutely perish in 
death; that Christ is the Son of God, in- 
heriting moral perfection from the Deity, 
our human nature from his mother; and 
that there is no personal devil. Called also 
Chrietadelphian. 

Thobid (thS'old), a. [Gr. IhOe, a jackal or 
similar animal.] In zool. pertaining to the 
wolf and kindred animals. Prof. Flower. 
Thoracocentesis (thd-ra'kd-sen>te"sis), n. 
[Gr. thorax, the chest, kentesie, a punctur- 
ing.] In 8urg. the operation of puncturing 
the chest in order to draw off some fluid 
that has collected. 

Thoracotomy (thd-ra-kot'o-mi), 71. [Gr. 
thorax, andTcm^, a cutting.] In surg. the 
operation of cutting into the thorax. 
Thornless (thomles), a. Free from thorns. 
‘Youth's gay prime and thornless paths.’ 
Coleridge. 

Thought-reader (thflt'red-6r), n. One who 
can read another person’s thoughts, or pro- 
fesses to do so. See next article. 
Thought-reading (that'red-ing), n. The 
reading of a person’s thoughts : the alleged 
power possessed by some persons of reading 
or discovering what other persons may be 
thinking of, this faculty being generally 
exercis^ by muscular contact with the 
person whose thoughts are read, and being 
explained as really rnuscle-readina. 
Thiommatology (threm-a-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
thremma, thremmatos, an animal bred or 
reared.] The science or doctrine of breed 


ing or propagating animals. Ency. Brit. 

Thirowing-Buck (thrd'lng-stik), n. A stick 
used by some rude peoples to aid them in 
throwing their spears or javelins. 

Tinglish (ting'gUsh), a. Having a tingling 
sensation; keenly sensitive. ‘Alive and 
tirwlish.’ Brownirw. 

Ton (tof), n. [Origin doubtful.] A person 
of wealth or social standing ; a beau ; a 
dandy; a ‘swell’. [Slang.] , 

Toman (tom'an), n. [Gael toman, a hillock, 
dim. of tom, a mound or eminence.] A hil- 
lock; a knoll. Written sometimes To7nAafi. 
[Scotch.] 

The wentern slopes of the valley are mottled by 
grassy tomkaHs— the moraines of some ancient gla- 
dcr, around and over which there rose at this period 
a low widely spreading wood of birch, hazel, and 
mountain ash. Hugh Miller. 

Tombola (tom'bo-la), n. [It.] A kind of 
lottery commdn In ^ance and some parts 
of the United States, and not unknown in 
Britain. Fancy articles are usually distri- 
buted, being allotted according to numbers 
attached to them, the corresponding num- 
bers being drawn from some receptacle. 

TondO (ton'ddX n. [It.] A majolica plate 
with a brim broad in proportion to the cen- 
tral part, and ornamented in a special way. 

TonalOBB. [add.] Not having the accent ; 
unaccentuated. Whitley Stokes. 

Tone-master (t6n'mas-t6r), n. a master of 
tone; a skilled composer of music. 

Tone-poet (t6n'p6-etx n. A composer of 
music, especially an able composer. 

Tonga (tong'nXn. [Hind, tdngd.] A strong 
two-wheeled, four-seated low oaniage used 
in districts of India where there are no 
maderoads, and drawn by two Indian ponies. 
Whitworth, Anglo- Indian DietUma/ry, 


Tootle (tO'tlX v.i. pret. & pp. tooUed ', ppr, 
tootling. [Dim. of toot.] To blow a horn or 
pipe; Jo toot in a petty or trivial manner. 
Top. v.t, [add.] In golf, to hit tbe ball 
w^n a club above its centre. 

Topical [add.]— Topical song, a song con- 
taining allusions to topics of local interest 
or to matters forming common topics of 
conversation. 

Torchon (tor-shdhx n. [Fr.] A kind of 
paper with a rough surface used by painters 
in water-colour, picture-framers, &c. 
Torpedo (tor-pe'dd), v.t. pret. & pp. tor- 
pedoed; ppr. torp^oing. To attack 
strike with a torpedo; as, to torpedo a 
vessel. 

Torpedo-oatober (tor-p^'do - kach-6r), n. 

A swift steam-vessel intended to operate 
against torpedo-boats. 

TorpedOlBt (tor-pe'do-ist), n. One who uses 
torpedoes ; a person employed in, or in- 
structed in the use of, torpedoes. 
Torpedo-net, Torpedo-nettlng(tor-pe'd6- 
" " ■-pg'db-net-iug), n. A net or netting 


net, tor-i 



Torpedo-netting (Bullivant system). 

A, Ship provided with an all-round torpedo-net. 

B, The net, usually 30 feet by 20 feet. 

C, Hollow steel spars, specially attached to the 
ship's side, with rigging for raising and lowering the 
net, 

of strong iron or steel wire hung round a 
vessel on booms or spars for the purpose of 
intercepting torpedoes or torpedo-boats. 
Torpedo-school (tor-pe'dd-skbl), n, A 
school in which the use of torpedoes is 
taught. 

Torpedo-tube (tor-pe'do-tub), A tube 
in a war-vessel through which torpedoes 
are intended to be launched into the water. 
Torsade (tor-sad'), n. [Fr. See Torse, Tor- 
sion.] Something in a twisted form; an 
ornamental twist ; a torsel. 

Tortillon (tor-te-lyOb), n. [Fr., from L. tor- 
tus, twisted.] A short Arm roll of paper 
used as a stump in charcoal drawing. 
Touch, 71. [add.] A state in which one of 
two parties has a knowledge of the other’s 
position, opinions, intentions, &c. ; as, a poli- 
tician who is out of touch with his consti- 
tuents; the one party of scouts had lost 
toTich of the other. 

Tower-owl (tou'er-oul), n. A name of the 
barn-owl. 

Toxin (tok'sin), n. [See Toxic.] A ptomaine 
or poisonous substance developed in an 
animal body ; a substance produced by dis- 
ease germs or bacilli. See Antitoxic in 
Supp. 

To-year,t adv. [Comp, to-d^.] For the 
present year; this year. J. Webster. 
Irobeoula (tra-bek'fl-la), n. pi. Tmbeoulss 
(tra-beku-le). [Dim. of L. trahs, a beam.] 
In physiol, (a) one of the cartilaginous plates 
in an embryo l^ng in front of the para- 
chordals, and from which the vertebrate 
skull is aevelojped. (b) A bar of supporting 
tissue penetrating some softer structure. 
Trabecular (tra-Dek‘'Ci-16r), a. Pertaining 
to, or connected with, trabeculte. 

Tramp, n. [add.] A trading vessel that 
does not sail on a regular route, but is ready 
to convey a cargo anywhere ; as, an ocean 
tramp ; a tramp steamer. 

Tranquillize (trsnlcwil-Iz), v. i. To become 
tranquil. 

I’ll try, as I ride In my chariot, to tranquillige. 

Ricknrdson. 

Transandine (trans-an'din), a. Across or 
crossing the Andes. 

Traasformlsm (trans-form'lzm), n. The 
doctrine as to remarkable transformations 
or modifleations of form in the descent of 
animals or plants from more or less remote 
ancestors. 


Transmontane (tFans-moa't&n), «. [t. 
transmimtmm—tirana, aorosa, vaont, moi*- 
tit, a mountain.] Across or oroising a moun- 
tain or mountains. 

Transpontine (traus-pon'tlnX a. [L. tram, 
beyond, and pont, pontis, bridge.] Situated 
beyond or across a bridge; especially across 
I the bridges over the Thames at London; 

I belonging to the south or Surrey side of the 
river Thames, and to the theatres there, at 
which an inartistic and sentimental s^le 
of melodrama used to be popular; hence, 
melodramatic. 

l^nsposer (trans-pOz'er), n. One who 
transposes. 

ITanspositor (trans-pos'lt-dr), ?». One who 
transposes; a transposer. Landor. 

T^uma (trft'ma), n. [Gr, trauma, a wound.) 
A wound; condition resulting from a wound 
or external injury; traumatic condition. 
Trlapsal, Triapsidal (tri-ap'sal, trl-^'si- 
dal), a. [Prefix tri, and apse, apsidal.] Hav- 
ing three apses ; forming three apses. 
Triaxal, Trlaxlal (tri-ak'sal, tri-ak'si-al), 
a. Having three axes. 

Tribesman (tribz'man), n. pi. Tribesmen 
(tribz'men). A member of a tribe. 
Trlclilnlze (trik'in-lz), v.t. pret. & pp. tri- 
chinized ; ppr. trichinizing. To affect with 
trichinae or triohiniasis. 

Trioholo^ (tri-kol'o-jl), n. [Gr. thrix, 
trichos, hair, and logos, doctrine.] The 
science of the hair; scientific knowledge of 
the hair. 

TrlcborexiB (trik'o-rek-ais), n. [Gr. thrix, 
trichos, hair, and rSxis, a breaking.] An 
unhealthy brittleness of the hair. 
Trichromatic (trl-kro-mat'ik), a. [Gr. tn-, 
three, and chroma, colour.] Pertaining to 
three colours ; pertaining to that theory of 
colour-sensation according to which the 
appreciation of the varied hues in nature 
depends upon three fundamental sensations 
of colour, one associated with blue or 
violet, another with green, and the third 
with red. 

Trlclpltal (tri-sip'it-aiy a. [See Triceps.) 
Three-headed; having three points of origin, 
as a muscle. 

Triclrcular (trI-s6r'kQ-16r), a. Pertaining 
to three circles. 

Trlconsonantal (trl-kon'so-nan-tal), a. 
Consisting of or marked by three consonants, 
as Semitic roots. See Triliteral. 

Trlcrotic (tri-krot'lk), a. [Gr. tn'-, three, 
and krotos, a beat.] Marked by three beats, 
as the normal human pulse. 

Tricycle (tri'si-kl), v.i To use a tricycle. 
Trlcycler, Trloycllst (tri'sik-lfir, tri'sik- 
list), n. One who rides on a tricycle. 
Trijunctlon (trl-jungk'shon), n. [Prefix tri, 
aud Junctio?i.] The junction of three things; 
a triple junction. 

Tripper, [add.] One who takes part in a 
trip or excursion; one of a party on a special 
cheap trip. [Colloq.] Nineteenth Century. 
Trisula (tri-sbaa), n. [Skr.] A kind of tri- 
dent ; in Hind, antiq. 
a Brahmanical aud 
Buddhist three-point- 
ed symbol or orna- 
ment, representing 
the tddent of Siva. It 
is used ornamentally 
on the end of flag- 
staffs or standards and 
on sword-scabbards, 
and also, more pro- 
minently, over the 
gateways of topes. 
Written also Trisul. 
Trisulpbide (trl-suF- 
fld), n. A sulphide in 
which three atoms of 
sulphur are in com- 

Trisula, from gateway pf x 

SanchiTdpe. Trltagonist (tri-tag'- 
b-ni8U,n. [Qr.tritagO- 
nistes—tritos, third, agdnwtes, an actor.] 
The third actor in the ancient Greek drama. 
Trolley, [add.] l. A kind of amall truck 
running on rails, as in minea, iron-works, 
dec.— 2. A small grooved wheel or pulley 
at the end of a pole or conductor, rolling 
along a wire suspended above a roadway 
and conveying electricity from the wire 
along the conductor to an eleotiio motor In 
a oar running on a street or road railway; 
hence the compounds TroUey-oar, Trolley- 
line, TroUey-system, &c. 

Trooper, [add.] l. A cavalry horse.--2. A 
ship for carrying troops; a troopship. 
Trooping tbe Oolom A oerssnony per* 
formed by troops assembled on parade for 
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monntlog guard, the colours being marched 
alona the front of the men. 

Tropinto (troflkX a. [Or. trophi, nourish- 
ment. See Tbopbi.] Pertaining to nourish- 
ment ; pertaining to or conne^d with the 
process of nutrition. 

iTOpllOlllagt (^fd-blast), n. [Or. tropM, 
nourishment, olastos, a germ.] In biol. a 
layer that does not go to form the embryo, 
but has to do with its nutrition. 
TropboneuroslB (trof 6-na-rd"si8), n. [Or. 
trophs, nourishment, and E. neurosia,] In 
pathol. defective nourishment of some part 
through failure of nerves to act properly. 

Truistic (trp-is'tik), a. Of the nature of a 
truism: containing a truism or truisms. Bee 

_guota tion at Repetitious in Bupp. 

Tryma. [add.] May be more accurately 
defined as a one-seeded fruit with a well- 
defined stonv endocarp, and with the outer 
portion of the pericarp fieshy, leathery, or 
fibrous; distinguished from the drupe by 
being derived from an inferior instead of a 
superior ovary: exemplified in the walnut. 

Tr^OOTaph (trip'o-graf), n. [Gr. trypao, 
to perforate, and graphd, to write.] 1. A 
stencil produced by means of a stylus, and 
a sheet of special paper laid on a steel plate 
that has a surface cut like a file, when 
something is written with the stylus the 
minute steel points produce perforations in 
the paper which then may be used as a sten- 
cil.— 2. Something written or reproduced in 
this way. 

Ttypsin (trip' sin), n. [Origin doubtful.] A 
peculiar ferment, the most characteristic 
constituent of pancreatic Juice. JSiicy. 
Brit. 

Tryp8lnogen(trlp-8in'6-jen), n. [See above. ] 
A substance consisting of minute granules 
found in the cells of the pancreas. Ency. 
Brit. 

TBech (cheCh), n. Same as Czech in Bupp. 

Tubage (tfi'baj). n. The act of furnishing 
or providing with a tube ; the insertion of 
a tube into some passage or canal of the 
body. 

Tubal (tu'bal), a. Pertaining to a tube ; of 
the form of a tube; tubate. 

Tubate (tu'bat), a. Having the form or 
character of a tube; tubiforrn; tubular. 

Tube-foot (tub'fut), n. One of the organs 
of locomotion in the echinoderms, consisting 
of a small protrusible tube filled with fluid. 

Tuberculuzn (tQ-bdr'kfi-lum), n. pi. Tuber- 
CUla (tu-b6r'ku-la). A tubercle or little 
tuber; a name in particular applied by 
anatomists to certain bodies or parts. 

Tuck-in, Tuok-out (tuk'in, tuk'out), n. An 
ample meal; a rich repast; a treat. [Slang.] 

Tumble-we^ (tum'bl-wed), n. A name in 
America for various plants that in the end 
of summer shrivel up into a globular form, 
and becoming detached from their place of 
growth roll over the ground when the wind 
blows, thus scattering their seeds abroad. 

Tum-up (t6m'up), n. A disturbance; a 
fight; a fray or row. [Colloq.l 

Turn-up (tdrn'up), a. Turning up; that 
may be turned up, as a bed, when not in use. 

Each stall has a turtt-u/ bedstead, a small table, 
and a large bureau. Stanley M, Leathes. 

Turps (torps), n. A trade name for oil (or 
splrft) of turpentine. 

Turret, [add.] A strong cylindrical iron or 
steel structure rising perpendicularly above 
the deck of a war-vessel, and containing 
one or more heavy guns that can be turned 
in any direction by causing the turret to 
revolve. 

Turtle-back, [add.] An arched covering 
by which part of the deck of a steamer is 
roofed in to protect it from heavv seas. 

Twist, n. [add.]t The bifurcation or fork 
of the body; the part where the legs divide. 

There was a man . . . whose height was such, that 
a man of common height might easily go under his 
twist without stooping. tiolinshed. 

I stepped forward to where the Moor was. and 


making as if I stooped for something behind him, I 
took mm by surprise with my arm under his twist 
and tossed him clear overboard into the sea. Defoe. 


Twy-natured (twl^na-ttlrd), a. Having a 
twofold nature. 

A satyr, a satyr, see, 

Follows: but him I proved impossible; 
Twy~natured is no nature. Tennyson. 

Twy-pcroilg (twl'prong), n. An instrument 
with wo prongs. ‘And that’s no twy -prong 
pastoral oross.’ Browning. 
g), n. A kind of mug or tankard ; a 
r^. Brit 

1 (tl'ld-nod), n. One of the Tylopoda; 
a member of the camel family. 


^lopodoos <tI-lop'o-duft), a. [See Xtlo- 
PODA.1 Having pads Inst^ of hoofs; re- 
sembling in structure the camel’s foot. 

TsnPb-cutter (tipIcut-Cr), n. A person who 
outs or engraves dies from which printing 
types are to be produced. 

T^pe-wrlte (tip'rit), v.t. To copy or print 
by means of a type-writer. 

Type-Writing (tip'rit-ing), n. The art or 
process of using a type- writer ; the written 
or printed matter so produced. 

Tn>hlltiA (tif-irtis), n. [Gr. typhloa. blind 
—referring to the coBoum or blind-gut, from 
L. 0 £ecti«, blind — and term. -Hit, denoting 
inflammation.] In med. inflammation of 
the csecum. 

TnphlOld (tifloid), a. [Gr. typhloa, blind, 
eiaog, form.] Somewhat blind; partially 
blind; seeing imperfectly. 

T3rphlOSi8 (tif-lfi'sis), n. [Gr. from typhloa, 
blind.] The state oi being blind; blindness. 

TSfpbomalarial (trf5-ma-la"ri'al), a. Hav- 
ing the character both of typhus and ma- 
larial fever; produced by filthy and maJarial 
conditions combined. 


U. 


Ugly (ug^l), v.t. To make ugly; to dis- 
figure ; to uglify. ‘ His vices all vgly him 
over.’ Richardson. [Rare.] 

Uitlander (oit'land-6r, wit^land-dr), n. [D. . 
lit. out-lander.] A foreigner in the ’Transvaal 
not possessing full political rights. 

Ultra-red (ul'tra-red). a. Beyond or outside 
the red end of the solar spectrum. 

Ultra-violet (Ul-tra-vl'o-let), a. Beyond 
the violet end of the spectrum. 

Ultra-zodiacal (uTtra-zO-dr a-kal), a. Situ- 
ated or passing beyond the zodiac. 

Unascendable (un-as-send'a-bl), a. Inca- 
pable of being ascended, climbed, or mount- 
ed; unscalable. ‘Impending crags, rocks 
unancendable. ’ Southey. 

Unbllssfill (un-blis'fui), a. Not blissful; 
unhappy ; miserable. ‘ That unbliaaful 
clime. ’ Tennyson. 

Unboding (un-bod'ing), ppr. Not boding 
or anticipating ; not looking foiward to. 


^row in worth, and wit, and scr^, 


Uhboding critic-pen. 


Tennyson. 


Unconformlstf (un-kon-form'ist), n. A non- 
conformist. ‘An assault of unco7iformi8t8 
on church discipline.’ Fuller. 

Uncular (ung'ku-l6r), a. Of or pertaining 
to an uncle; avuncular. [Humorous.] 

The grave Don . , . clasped the young gentleman 
... to his uncular and rather angular breast. 

De Quittcey. 

Uncus (ung^kus), n. pi. Unci (un'si). [L. 
uncus, a hook. ] A hook or hooklike struc- 
ture or appendage ; especially as a term in 
zoology and botany. 

Uncut, [add,] Not having the edges cut, 
as a book ; not having the margins of the 
leaves pared or trimmed. 

Undercharge (un‘d6r-charj), n. A charge 
smaller than the proper charge. 
Understudy (un'd6r-8tud-i), n. In theatrical 
language, an actor or actress who has made 
a special study of some part so as to be able 
to undertake it in the absence of the regular 
performer. 

UndulOUS(un'du-lu8),a. Undulating; rising 
and falling like waves. 

He felt the undulotts readiness of her volatile 
paces under him. R. D. Rlacktnore. 

UnflUeted (un-flTlet-ed), a. Not bound up 
with, or as with, a fillet. * Its small handful 
of wild flowers unfiUeted* Coleridge. 
Unflesbly (un-fiesn'li), a. Not fleshly; not 
human; incorporeal; spiritual. 

Those unfleshly eyes, with which they say the 
very air is thronged. C. Reads. 

Unhlstorio (un-his-tor'ik), a. Not historic; 
not treated in history; not supported by 
due historic evidence. 

Unloentral (fi-nl-sen'tral), a. [L. unua, one, 
centrum, centre.! Having a* single centre 
or source ; spreading from one centre. 
Unlooru. [aad.] A Scottish gold coin of the 
reigns of James m., IV., and V., so named 
from the fl^re of a unicorn on the obverse, 
value 23 smllings Scots or la. lid. sterling. 
UniousplcL Unlouspidate (a-ni-kus'pid, 
il-ni-kus^pf-d&t), a. Having but one cusp, 
as a tootn. 

Unidaotylous (il-ni>dak'ti-luB), a. [L. unua. 


one, Gr. ddktyloa, a finger w toe.] Having 
only one digit. 

Uiiialgltate(fi-nl-dij'i-t&t), a. [L. unua, one, 
digitua, a digit.] Having but one digit; uni- 
dactylouB. 

Unifarious (fi-ni-fi'ri-us), a. [L. unua, one. 
and the term, of &\farious— which see.] 
Forming one row or series; not blfarlous or 
multifarious. 

Unilaterally (fi-ni-lat'^r-aMi), adv. In a 
unilateral or one-sided manner ; with rela- 
tion or reference to one side only. 
Unimaginative (un-i-maj'i-u&t-iv), a. Not 
imaginative; having or showing no imagina- 
tion; matter-of-fact; prosaic. 

UnionisnL [add.] The principles and sen- 
timents of political unionists, especially 
those who advocate the maintenance of the 
existing union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Unionist, [add.] A supporter oi the present 
political and parliamentary union between 
Great Britain and Ireland ; an opponent of 
the proposal to give Ireland a separate par- 
liament from that of the United Kingdom. 
Unlpeltate (fi-ni-pert&t}, a. [L. unua, one, 
pelta, a shield.] In zool. havmg one shield 
or carapace; not bipeltate. 

UnlpetadOUS (&-ni-p6t‘a-lus), a. [L. unua, 
one, and E. petal.] Having or consisting of 
but one petal, from abortion of the others. 
Unlplanar (fi-ni-pla‘n6r), a. [L. unua, one, 
planus, plane.] In math, belonging to or 
existing in one plane. 

Unlporous (u-nip'o-rus), a. [L. unus, one, 
p&i'us, a pore. ] Having one pore only. 
Unirainous (fi-nl-r&'mus), a. [L. unus, one, 
and ramus, a branch.] Having one branch 
or ramus only; not biramous. 

UnlsepalOUS (fi-ni-sep'a-lus), a. [L. unus, 
one, and E. sepal.] Having one sepal 
only. 

Unisezuallty (fl'ni-seks-fi-aPi-ti), n. The 
state or character of being unisexual, or of 
one sex only; a condition opposed to her- 
maphroditism. Huxley. 

Unisonal (fi-nis'o-nai), a. Exhibiting uni- 
son; being in unison. 

Unisonally (fi-nis'o-nal-li), adv. In a uni- 
sonal manner. 

Unitation (O-ni-tk'Bhon), n. A reduction to 
units; expression of a quantity in terms of 
a certain unit. 

Unmoral (un-mo'ral), a. Not moral; having 
nothing to do with morality; neither moriu 
nor the opposite. 

Unpiloted (un-p!lot-ed), a. Not piloted 
or guided through dangers or difficulties. 

‘ U npiloted by principle or faith. ’ Charlotte 
Bronte. 

UnquestionabiUty ( un-kwest ' yun-a-bir'i- 
ti), n. The state of being unquestionable; 
that which cannot be questioned or doubted; 
a certainty. ‘ A neat heaven-high unques- 
tionahUihi . ' Canyle. 

Unsallorly (un-saror-li), a. Showing bad 
seamanship ; not like the work of a good 
seaman, W. Clark Russell. 

Upkeep (up'kSp), n. A keeping-up ; main- 
tenance in a state of efficiency. 

Upstirring (up'stir-ing), n. A stirring up; 
disturbance. ‘ Prodigious upstirring oi the 
mystical and metaphorical depths.’ Aca- 
demy. 

Uptiiimder (up-thun'der), v.t. To send up 
a noise like thun der. ‘ Central fires through 
nether seas upthundering.’ Coleridge. 
Up-to-date (up'tq-dat), a. Having its in- 
formation brought up to the most recent 
time ; having features or characters of the 
newest or most recent stamp. [Colloq.] 
Urarims (fi'ra-kus), n. pi. Uradll (tl'ra-kl). 
[Gr. ourachos.] In anat. a cord-like struc- 
ture extending from the bladder to the navel 
and originally forming part 'of the navel- 
string. 

UrSBUS (fi-r6'us), n. [Gr. ouraios—oura, a 
tail.] The Egj^tian cobra or asp ; a figure 
of this serpent used in ancient E^pt as a 
symbol of power. See Asp. 

Urallte (fi'ral-it), n. [From being discovered 
in the Ural Mountains.] A mineral which 
has the crystalline form of anrite, but other- 
wise agrees with hornblende in its char- 
acters, naving a greenish colour and silky 
lustre. 

Uranometry (fl-ra-nom‘et-ri), n. [Gr. 
ouranos, heaven, metron, measure.] 1. The 
measurement of the heavens or of celestial 
distances. — 2. A map showing the stars and 
constellations. 

Uratoma (fi-ra-td'ma), n. [From urate.) In 
med. a deposit or oonoreoon consisting of 
urates, as at some joint 
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17ratOfli(ft*r«-td'iiaX [Seepreoadlagart.] 
In tned. the depoiition of nrmtee in some 
tiMue of the body. 

VredllM (h're-dlnX n. In bot, one of the 
Uredinei; one of the minute paraaitio fungi 
knomi as rust, smut. Ac, 

XMnolOgy (tt-rl-noro-Jl), n. [Urine and 
-ology.] The scientific knowledge of the 
urine and its indications as regards health 
or disease. 

XIrlnosooplO(fi'ri«n(>-8kop"ikXa. Pertaining 
to urinosGopy. 

XJrinoaoopy (fl-rl-nos'ko-pl), n. [ U vine, and 
Gr. to view.] The examination of the 

urine as an aid in diagnosing and treating 
diseases. 

Uroohord (fl'ro-kord), n. [Or. oura, tail, 
ehordi, a cnord.] A structure in the Tuni- 
cata representing the notochord of verte- 
brates. 

UrogasterCu'ro-gas-ter), n. [Gr.ouron, urine, 
gOMtr, the belly.] A collective name for the 
urinary passages. 

Uroxnere (fi'ro-mer), n. [Or. oura, tail, rneros, 
a part.] A caudal segment of an animal's 
body. 

XTropod fd'ro-pod), n. [Or. oura, a tail, notes, 
poacH, a foot.] A name of certain appendages 
of the tail or caudal extremity of crustaceans 
serving as feet. 

UropoieBlS (H'ro-poi-e^sls), n. [Gr. ouron, 
urine, points, a making.] 1. The secretion or 
formation of urine.— 2. Urination; micturi- 
tion. 

Uropoietlo (fi'ro-poi-et"ik), a. Pertaining to 
uropoiesis; serving to secrete urine; urinary; 
uriniparous. 

Uropyglal (fi-rd-pij'i-al), a. Pertaining to 
the uropygium or rump of a bird, 
Uropygilim (u-rd-pij'i-um). n. [Gr. oura, 
tail, pyg^; rump.] In omith. the rump; the 
part formed by the vertebra of the tail. 
Tfrorrhoea (ti-r6-r§'a), n. [Gr, ouron, urine, 
rheo, to flow.] The involuntary emission of 
urine. 

Urosacral (u-ro-sa'kral), a. [Or. oura, tail, 
and E. saeral.\ In omuh. pertaining to the 
vertebrae between the sacrum and the tail. 
UroBomefu'ro-sdm), n. [Gr, oura, tail, aOma, 
body.] Tne terminal section or somatome 
of an animal. 

Urosthene (tl'ros-th§n), n. [Gr. oura, tail, 
sthenoa, strength.] An animal having great 
strength in its tail, as a whale. 

Usucaplent (fi-zu-ka'pi-ent), n. One who 
acquires bv usucaption. JErusy. Brit. 
Ufiucapt (^u'zd-kapt), v.t To acquire by 
usucaption. Ency. Brit. 

UxorlOTlB. [add.] Doting on a husband 
(or, perhaps, excellent as a wife). 

The only men who, as I opine, ought to be allowed 
the use of clubs, are married men without a profes- 
sion. The continual presence of these in a house 
cannot be thought, even by the most ttxorious of 
wives, desirable. Thackeray, 


V. 


Vaagmer (vftg'mer), n. (Icol. vdg-meri, lit. 
wave-mare.] A northern fish remarkable 
for the extreme compression of its body 
compared with its length; the deal -fish 
(which see). 

Vacdnal (vak'si-nal), a. Pertaining to vac- 
cine; arising from vaccination; as, vaccinal 
fever. 

Vacdne (vak'sin), n. l. The matter used in 
vaccination; vaccine lymph, obtained either 
from the pustule produced in a healthy 
child by vaccination, or direct from an ani- 
mal affected with cow-pox.— 2. The virus of 
any disease used similarly and for a similar 
purpose. 

vacoiliella (vak-si-neria), n. An eruption 
sometimes resulting from vaccination. 
VacdniO (vak-sln'lk), a. Pertaining to or 
arising from vaccine. 

Vacaoiar (vak'fl-o-16r), a. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of a vacuole. 

VacuotlB. [add.] Marked by vacuity of mind; 
empty-headed; void of Ideas; unintelligent; 
as, a vacuous young man ; a vacuous stare. 
Thackera/y. 

Valence (v&Tens), n. (L. vaUntia, strength, 
from valens, ppr. of vaUre, to be strong. ] In 
chem. the combining strength or capacity 
of atoms referred to hydrogen as a standard; 
the force which determines with how many 
atoms of an element an atom of another 
element will combine or how many It may 
replace; equivalency; atomicity. 


Vallate (vallftt). u. [L. vallatus, from vaUum, 
a rampart.] Surrounded with a rampart or 
something similar; having a raised edge; 

VaSeou^ (vai-iek'Ci-la), n. pi. Vallecnlm 
(val-lek'Q-lfi). [A dim. from L. vallis, valles. 
a valley.] A little furrow or groove; a slight 
depression; used chiefly in anatomy and 
botany. 

Valval, Valvar (yal'val, val'vftr), a. Pertain- 
ing to a valve; of the nature ot a valve; val- 
vmar. 

VanllUBm (va-nil'izm), n. An ailment caused 
by working among vanilla, and marked by 
a papular eruption, headache, Ac. 
VanmOBt (van'mdst), a. Foremost in the 
van; farthest to the front. Carlyle. 
Vazmer(van'£r), n. In an apparatus 

or machine for dressing ore ; a machine for 
separating ore from refuse matters. 
Vapulatory (vap'fi-la-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to vapulation or flowing. J. R. Lowell, 
Vai^pUBfio (vftr-gen^o), n. [From Vargas 
near Toledo.] A sort of cabinet or escritoire 
made originally in Spain, and consisting of 
an ornamented box-Uke body set on a stand, 
one side being made to fola down or open 
by means of hinges on its lower edge. 
Varicoloured (va'ri-kul-6rd), a. Or various 
colours; variegated in colour. 

Variety, [add.] Variety entertainment, 
variety show, a public entertainment or 
performance of a mixed kind, in which, for 
instance, singing, dancing, juggling, short 
dramatic pieces, &c., may all be combined. 
— Variety theatre, a theatre in which such 
performances are exhibited. 

Variometer (va-ri-om'e-t6r), n. [L. varius, 
various, and Gr. metron, measure.] An in- 
strument used in measuring the variation 
of the earth’s magnetism at different places. 
VamiBhlng-day (var'nish-ing-da). n. A day 
on which artists who have got their pictures 
hung in an exhibition are allowed to varnish 
and finally touch them up before the public 
opening. 

Varalty (vfir'si-ti), n. A colloquial abbre- 
viation of University. 

VaBCUlarly (vasTcu-l^r-li), adv. In a vas- 
cular manner; by means of vessels or canals, 
as those of animals or plants. 

VasoBenaory (va-sd-sen'so-ri), a. In physiol. 
said of nerves that convey sensation to ves- 
sels. 

VaBOalne (vas-ken'), n. [0. Fr. vasquine= 
Ft. oasquine, lit. a Bas^e garment.] A 
kirtle or petticoat. Sir W. Scott. 

VaatUB (vas'tus), n. pi. Vaatl (vas'tl). [L. 
vastus, vast.] In anat. either of two large 
muscles in the front of the thigh and helping 
to extend the leg. 

Vellleuae (va-y6z>, n. [Fr., from veiller, L. 
vigilare, to watcn.] A night-light; an or- 
namental shade or screen for such a light. 
Velamen, Velamentum (ve-la'men, ve-la- 
men'tum), n. pi. Velamliia, Velamenta 
(ve-lam'i-na, ve-la-men'ta). [L.J A covering 
membrane; a membranous envelope; an in- 
tegument: applied variously in anatomy and 
zoology. 

Veld, Veldt (yelt or felt), n. [D. veld, field. 
See FIELD.] in South Africa, an open plain; 
a grassy tract. 

Venerer (ven'6r-6r), n. [See Venbry.] A 
huntsman; a watcher of game; a game- 
keeper. ‘Our venerers, prickers, and ver- 
derers. ’ Browning. 

Ventil (ven'til), n. [Gr. ventU, a valve, from 
L. ventus, wind.] A valve in a musical wind- 
instrument, as a comet. 

Ventrad (ven'trad), adv. [L. venter, belly, 
ad, to.] In anat. towards the belly or ven- 
tral surface of an animal. 

Ventrally (ven'tral-li), adv. In a ventral 
manner or position; on or towards the 
belly. 

VentrlCUluB (ven-trik'G-lus), n. pi. Ven- 
trlcuU (ven-trik'G-li). [See Ventricle.] A 
ventricle. 

Ventroingrulnal (ven-trfi-in'gwi-nal), a. [L. 
venter, the belly, inguen, the groin.] Per- 
taining both to the belly and the groin. 
Ventrolateral(ven-trd-iat'6r-al), a. Pertain- 
ing both to the ventral and lateral parts of 
the body, or to the belly and sides. 
Ventrotozny (ven-trot'o-ml), n. [L. venter, 
the belly, and Gr. tovni, a cutting.] In surg. 
a cutting into the belly or abdomen. 
Vermlan (vfir'mi-an), a. [L. wrmM,a worm.] 
Like a worm; wormlike; pertaining to the 
Vermes. 

VermlUngnal, Vermllingnlal (v«r-mi- 
ling^gwal, v6r-mI-ling'gwI-aTh a. [L. vermis, 
a worm, lingua, a tongue.] Having a worm- 


like or vermiform tongue, bb Bnt-eaien uml 
I oertain lizards. 

Veirrler (ver'i-dr), n. [Fr. verrier, from fierrs» 
L. vitrum, glass.] A glass-maker or glass- 
worker; an artist in glass. ‘Writers on ^e 
verrier's art’ Athenaeum. 

Veno (v6FsdX [I. versus, turned.] The 
back or reverse side of an object; the seoond 
page of a leaf ; the left-hand page in a book, 
as opposed to recto. 

The cut on the verso of the leaf is out of keeping 
with the style of the book. Athmaum. 

Versual (vdFsQ-al), a. [L. versus, verse,] 
Pertaining to verses, as of the Bible. 

Vert (vdrti, n. One who passes over from 
one church or sect to another: a colloquial 
contraction of pervert or convert. 

Old friends call me a pervert ; new acouaintances 
a convert ; the other day I was addressed as a 'ver/. 
It took my fancy as offending nobody, if pleasing 
nobody. Experiences qf a ' Vert' [1865). 


Vertebrazliun (v6r-te-bra'ri-um), n. [From 
vertebra.^ The spinal column, as composed 
of vertebrcB. 

Vertebratlon (v6r-te-bra'shon), n. Forma- 
tion or origination of vertebrse; division of 
the spinal column into vertebral segments. 
VeBlootOZny (ves-i-kot'o-mi), n. [L. veiAoa, 
the bladder, and Gr. tomi, a cutting.] In 
surg. incision of the bladder; cutting into 
the bladder. 

VeBioo-uterlne (ves'i-k6-u"t6r-In), a. Per- 
taining to the bladder and uterus. 
VeBlcmatlon (ve-sik'u-la"Bhon), n. The 
formation or appearance of vesicles; an 
aggregate of vesicles. 

VOBloule (ves'l-kul), n. A vesicle (which 
see). 

Veslculifonn (ve-sik'u-li-form), a. Having 
the form of a vesicle or vesicule. 
VeBpifonu (ves'pl-form), a. [L. vespa, a 
wasp.] Having the form ot a wasp. 
Vestigial (ves-tij'i-al), a. Pertaining to a 
vestige or vesti^um; having the character 
of a vestige or remnant of a structure for- 
merly existing in a complete and entire 
condition; in oiol. said especially of organs 
or parts that have apparently a rudimentaiy 
character, but have acquired this character 
by degeneration from a higher and more 
perfect condition in the course of evolution. 
VeBtlglum (ves-tifi-um), n. pi. Vestigia 
(ves-tij'i-a). [See Vestige.] A vestige; a 
vestigial structure in an animal. See Ves- 
tigial. 

Vesturer (ves'tu-rfir), n. 1. A keeper of 
ecclesiastical vestments; a sacristan or sex- 
ton.— 2. A sub-treasurer of a cathedral or a 
collegiate church. 

Vet (vet), n. A common contraction of 
veterinary surgeon. [Colloq.] 

The J&taka book sets the matter right, and in- 
forms us that , . . monkey-fat (for outward applica- 
tion) was the real thing ordered by the royal vets. 

Dr. Morris (in Academy). 


Vetanda (ve-tan da), n. pi. [L., from veto, 
to forbid.] Things to be forbidden; things 
prohibited. Ency. Brit. 

Vibrator (vTbrat-fir), n. One who or that 
which vibrates; as: (a) one of the reeds in a 
harmonium or American organ. (6) In elect. 
a reed the vibrations of which open and 
close an electric circuit, (c) In printing, 
an inking roller with a vibratory movement. 
VicareBB (vik'a-res), n. A female vicar; a 

VicarluB (vi-ka'ri-us), n. pi. Vicaril 
(vl-k&'rl-i). [See Vicar.] A vicar or sub- 
stitute; the substitute of some oificial. 
Vice-dean (vis'dgn), n. An official of a 
cathedral appointed to act for the dean. 
Vice-regent (Vis'r6-Jent), n. The deputy of 
a regent or ruler. 

Victlinlzer (vik'tlm-iz-Ar), n. One who vic- 
timizes. Thackeray. 

Victorian (vik-tfi'rl-an), a. 1. Pertaining to 
Queen Victoria ot Great Britain or ner 
reign; as, the Victorian era; Victorian poets. 
—Royal Victorian Order, an order of knight- 
hood instituted by Queen Victoria, 2l8t 
April, 1896. It is conferred upon British sub- 
jects as a recognition of services rendered 
to the sovereign, and also upon such for- 
eigners as may be selected for the honour, 
the latter ranking as honorary members. It 
embraces Knights Grand Cross— G.C.V.O.; 
Knights Commanders— K. C. V. 0. ; Com- 
manders— C.V.O.; members of the Fourth 
Class, aud members of the Fifth Class— 
M. V. O.— 2. Pertaining to the colony of 
Victoria in Australia. 

VldUAte (vid'G-&t), n. [L. vidua, a widow.] 
The order of widows m the early ohui’ch; 
the condition of a widow. 
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?ldaatlon (Tid-fi-&'ih 0 D), n. [See »boTe.] 
The state of being widowed or oereaved. 
Vl6W-P0lnt (vtt'pointX «. Point of view; 
stand-point; point from which a view or 
prospect is obtained 


Dante** famous Pietra Pana, the modern Pania 
della Croce, near Lucca, the southern and most con. 
spicuous peak of fhe Alpi Alpuane, and a glorious 
vir»‘point. D. IV. FresHjitld. 


Vlffnoron (v6n-y6-r6h), n. [Fr., from vigiM, 
a vine.] A grower of vines; a ^ne-grower; 
a viticulturist. ‘ A well-known vigneron and 
land-owner in 8. Australia.' Academy. 

VlgnotUat (vin-yet'ist), n. One who pro- 
duces vignettes; an artist skilful in vi- 
gnettes. 

vixonsra ^-gon'ya), n. and a. Sathe as 
ViougTiia^ Vicufla, but especially used as a 
trade term for imitations of vicugna wool. 

VUlanelle (vil-a-ner), n. [Fr. vUlanelle, 
fi’om It. vulanella', from villano, rustic. 
See Villain.] A short poem or song origi- 
nating among the French writers, written 
in verses of seven or eight syllables, ar- 
ranged in couplets, and with a recurring 
refrain; in the strictest form consisting of 
nineteen verses, with only two rhymes. 

VlUeggiatura (Vil-ed'jli-td"ra), n. [It. , from 
vUla, a country residence. ] A stay or period 
■pent in the country for change of air; 
residence in the country. 

Vlnarlan (vi-na'ri-an), a. [L. vinariua, from 
vinum, wine.] Pertaining to wine. 

Vine-louse (vin'lous), n. An insect injuri- 
ous to vines, as the Phylloxera or other 
insect. 

Viniculture (vin'i-kul-tOr), n. [L. vinum, 
wine, and cultura, culture. ] The culture of 
wines; viticulture. 

ViniferoUB (vi-nif'6r-us), a. [L. vinum, 
wine, and /cro, to bear.] Producing wine. 

VipariOUS (vi-pa'ri-us), a. [Irregularly 
formed from L. vita, life, or vivue, living, 
and pario, to produce.] Life-producing or 
lif e-rene wing. [Rare. ] 


A cat the most viparious is limited to nine lives. 

Lord Lytton. 


Virtuosa (vir-tu-d'sa), n. A female vir- 
tuoso. 

Virtuosity, [add.] Excellence or skill in 
one or other of the fine arts; special artistic 
dexterity; command of the technique of a 
musical instrument. 

Virus. \cAd.\-^Attenuated virus, the virus 
of some contagious disease lessened in viru- 
lence by artificial processes, as by repeated 
inoculation; disease germs (microbes, ba- 
cilli) artificially cultivated and made less 
potent. 

Vlsoeroskeletal (vis ' e - rb - skel - e - tal), a. 
Same as Splanchnoskeletal (in Supp.). 

Vltioultuw (vit-i-kurtur-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to viticulture or wine-growing. 

VlUoulturlSt (vit-i-kul'tur-ist), n. One 
who is engaged in viticulture; a wine- 
grower. 

Vltriue (vit'rin), n. [Fr. vitrine, from vitre, 
L. viti'um, glass. See Vitreous.] A ^lass 
show-case, especially one for exhibiting 
small articles that require protection, or 
are not intended to be handled. 

It has been fitted with cases whicli are filled with 
the gems, gold and silver works, and relics in amber. 

. . , The greater number of these relics are now 
arranged in vitrines, and so placed that anyone may 
examine them completely, and without difficulty. 

Athenaum. 


Vivisect (viv'i-sekt), v.t. To subject to vivi- 
section; to experiment on by means of vivi- 
section. 

VlVlBeotlonal (viv-i-sek'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to vivisection. 

Vlviseotloxilst (viv-i-sek'shon-ist), n. One 
who practises vivisection, or who is a sup- 
porter of the practice; a vivisector. 

Vlel. Vley (vU or fli), n. [Of Dutch origin, 
probably a form equivalent to valley.] A 
name in S. Africa for a hollow filled with 
water in the rainy season; a shallow pond 
or temporary sheet of water. 

VooallOU (v6-kali-on), n. A musical instru- 
ment allied to the harmonium, but having 
broader reeds and giving much richness and 
variety of tone, the tone being quite dif- 
ferent from that of the harmonium. 

Volaptik (vb'lft-plik), n. [An invented name, 
bas^ on the two words world and speak, 
and equivalent therefore to ‘ world-speech ’. ] 
A language intended for international use, 
and invented in 1879 by J. M. Schleyer, a 
Swabian pastor resident in Constance. The 
vocabulary consists of English and other 
words reduced to as simple and easily pro- 
nounceable forms as possible, and the gram- 


mar is made equally simple, there being no 
exceptions or irrc^larities in declenuon^ 
conjugation, Ac. Many grammars, diction- 
aries, Ac., of VolanUk have been published, 
and the language has to some extent estab- 
lished itself as a medium of commercial 
correspondence. 

Volar (vdldr), a. [From L. volare, to fly.] 
Suited for flying; serving for flight; as, the 
volar membranes of the bats. Prqf. Flower. 

Voltage (vort&i), n. Electromotive force 
measured in volts. 

Voodoo. VoudOtt (vb-dbO, n. [From Fr. 
vaudois, one of the Waldenses, who, being 
heretics, were accused of sorcery ; vaudoise 
mining a^witch, and muderie,^ iwrcery^J 

United*^tates, a person who professes to 
be a sorcerer or to possess mysterious and 
superhuman powers; a person who is be- 
lieved to be able to produce extraordinary 
results by mysterious powers and rites.— 2. 
The powers or practices of such a person 
collectively; negro sorcery. The word is 
also used as an adj. and a verb. 

Voodooism (vb-db^izm), n. The body of 
beliefs and practices connected with Voo- 
doos. 


W. 


Wag (wag), 91. An act of wagging; a shake 
or swing ; as, the wag of a dogs tail. 
Wage-earner (waj'er-n6r), n. One who 
eanis wages. 

wa ger-boat (wa'j6r-bbt), n. A kind of 
racing boat, used more especially on rivers. 
Wager-cup (wa'j6r-kup), n. A cup given as 
a prize for a race. 

Wage-worker (w&j'w6rk-6r), n. One who 
works for wages; a wage-earner. 
Wl^on-Jaok (wag'on-jak), n. A jack for 
raising a wagon or other vehicle, so that 
the wheels may be taken off if necessary. 
Wagon-lock (wag'on-lok), n. A sort of 
brake applied to a wagon or other vehicle. 
Wagon-tree (wag'on-tre). n. A small 8. 
African tree (Protea gra9miJlora), the timber 
of which is used by wheel-wrights and 
others. 

WabOO (wa-hb'), n. [Amer. Indian.] The 
name in N. America for several trees, in- 
cluding the burning-bush {Euonymus atro- 
purpureus) and a small species of elm 
{Uimus alata). 

Waiver-clauEie (wa'v6r-klaz), n. A clause 
or sentence in the prospectus of a new com- 
pany or joint-stock undertaking, stating 
that though all contracts affecting the busi- 
ness or promotion of the company have not 
been set forth (as according to law they 
sliould be) yet applicants for shares will be 
deemed to have ‘waived’ their rights to 
receive this information. Wilson, Stock 
Exchange Glossary. 

Walk-over (wak'b-v6r), n. A race gained 
by a horse that has no competitor and 
simply walks over the course, or at anyrate 
does not go over it at racing speed ; hence 
any victory easily gained; a case where 
there is no effective opposition. [Colloq.] 
Wane, n. [add.] The natural bevel on sawn 
timber got from a log that has not been 
sawn square. 

Waney (wa’ni), a. Said of sawn timber that 
shows part of the wane or natural bevel of 
the wood, where the bark is or has been. 
WarataJx, Warratali(wo'ra-tll). n. [Austra- 
lian.] An Australian shrub of the genus 
Telopea (especially T. spedosissima), nat. 
order Proteacess, about six feet high, with 
splendid crimson flowers somewhat re- 
sembling a peony . It is sometimes culti- 
vated in European greenhouses. 

Wash-out (wosh'out), n. A hollow or ex- 
cavation produced by an excessive flow of 
water, as in tlie bank of a stream or in a 
roadway. 

Water-hole (Wft*tbr-hbl), n. A hole or 
hollow in which fresh water is found in an 
arid region, as in parts of Australia and 8. 
Africa: a pond formed by the rains and 
liable to dry up. 

Water-pore (wa'tbr-p6r), n. A pore or 
minute orifice on the surface of an animal 
or plant, serving for the emission of water. 

The description of the -water^ports occurring on the 
teeth or margins of many leaves is particularly to be 
noted. . . . They diner in tixe and other details 
from the more numerous air-stomata. Atkenteum. 

Wator-sklB (Wg't^r-skin), n. A skin bag 


for carrying water, such as is often med in 
warm and arid countries of Africa and Asia. 

Here was the fkmous Be’er Shekeek, or ‘Well of 
whence we were to fiU our waterskins.-- 
iV. G. Palgravt. 

Water-smoke (ws’tCr-smbk), n. A name 
for fog or mist seen rising from the surface 
of a body of water and caused by evapora- 
tion. 

Water-Uger (wa'tcr-tl gftr), n. a name given 
to the larvse of certain water-beetles from 
their carnivorous habits. 

Water-tower (wft'tcr-tou-cr), n. i. a tower 
forming part of a system of water supply.— 
2. A lofty structure by which water is di- 
rected upon a burning building. 

Watt (wot), n. [From James Watt, the cele- 
brated inventor.] The unit of electrical 
power, being the rate when the electro- 
motive force is one volt and the current one 
ampere, equivalent to the 746th part of one 
horse-power. 

Waveiy (wft'v6r-l), a. Wavering; shaky; 
marked by unsteadiness. 

Wave-slu^ (w&v’shel), n. In earthquake 
shocks, one of the waves of alternate com- 
pression and expansion, having theoreti- 
cally the form of concentric shells, which 
are propagated in all directions through 
the solid materials of the earth's crust 
from the seismic focus to the earth’s sur- 
face. Ency. Brit. 

Wax, n. [add.] A fit of anger or rage. 
[Slang.] 

She’s in a terrible wax, but ihe’ll be all right by the 
time he comes back from his holidays. H. Kingsley. 

Waxy, a. [add.] Angry; wrathful; indig- 
nant. [Slang.] 

It would cheer him up more than anything If I 
could make him a little waxy with me. Dickens. 

Weather-stain (weTH'Cr-st&n), n. A stain 
or marking caused by the weather. Long- 
fellow. 

weather-stained (weTH^Cr-st&nd), a. 
Marked with weather-stains. 

Weber (va'bC^, n. [From Weber, a German 
physicist ] In elect, the unit otherwise 
known as a coulomb. 

Wedge-press (wej'pres), n. An oil-press 
in >^icn the pressure is got by means of 
wedges. 

Wedge-tailed (wej’tald), a. Having a tail 
somewhat resembling a wedge in shape: 
said of certain birds which have the miadle 
tail feathers longest, the others gradually 
decreasing in length on either side. 
WeldleSB (weld'lesl, a. Formed without 
welding, as a metal ring or tube. 
Well-turned (wertcrnd), a. Turned well ; 
especially neatly and suitably expressed; 
put in skilful and apposite terms; as, a well- 
turned compliment. 

Whale-back (Wh&rbak), 71. A steam cargo 
vessel of peculiar shape, having little or no 
upper deck properly so-called, the upper 



Whale-back. 


surface being arched or rounded over so as 
to present somewhat the appearance of a 
whale’s back. Such vessels are used as grain 
carriers on the great lakes of America. 

Whale-headed (wh&lhed-ed), a. Having a 
head resembling that of a whale ; as, the 
whale-headed stork or whale-head. See 
Baljbniokps. 

Whale-lance (wh&l^lans), n. A lance used 
by whale-fishers as a weapon to attack 
wIiaIcs 

Whale-oil (wh&Voil), n. Oil obtained from 
the blubber of whales or other cetaceans; 
train-oil. 

Whirlle, Whlrly (whir'll), w. rude 
shelter construed by the aborigines of 
Australia. 

WhlSknrando (whis-kdr-an'dd), n. [Pro- 
bably from DonWhiskerandos, who appears 
in Sheridan’s play The Critic.] A humorous 
name for a person with whiskers or a beard. 
Thackeray. 
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Wmte-tmuui (whltl)raft). n. An lOloy of 
cine and a amall proportion of copper. 
WlXld-olLart (wind'chlirt), n. A chart show- 
ing the prevalent winds and their directions 
at any season of the year for any region of 
the earth’s surface. 

Wind-dog (wind^dog), n. A popular name 
for the fragment of a rainbow seen against 
a small cloud and supposed to presage 
wind. Also called a Wind-galL 
Wino-hlblllng (wln'blb-in^, a. Addicted 
to the drinking of wine. Macaulay. 
Wlno-I»art7 (wln'pur-tix n. A party to 
which persons are invited for the special 
purpose of drinking wine : common in 
imlversity language. 

Winter-bonme (win'Wr-bdm), ». A name 
for a spring that appears intermittently in 
some of the English chalk districts. 
Wlnteored (win'Wrd), a. 1 . Having lived or 
existed so many winters. —2. Having suffered 
or experienced trials. 

Winterless (win't 6 r-les), a. Having no win- 
ter; free from winter weather. 

WlXW (wir' 6 r), n. One who wires, in any 
sense of the verb; one who snares game. 
Tennyson. 

Wire-way (wlr'wa), n. A set of wires or 
wire-ropes set up for the purpose of carry- 
ing goods or materials, the articles carried 
))elng placed in suitable receptacles which 
travel along the wires or are carried by means 
of an endless wire-rope. 

Withering (wiTH'6r-ing), o. Such as to 
wither, blast, or destroy; baleful; deadly; 
destructive; as, the troops were exposed to 
a withering fire. 

Wolf-tooth, WolfB-toothiwuiftbth.wnifs'- 
tbth), n. A small supplementary tooth that 
sometimes appears in the horse's mouth in 
front of the molars. 

Wood- block (wud'blok), n. A block of 
wood (especially box) on which an engrav- 
ing is cut, the lines of the design being in 
relief. See Wood-engraving. 

Wooden, [add.] Showing want of spirit or 
intelligence; unintelligent; dull; stupid; 
prosaic; as, poetry of a wooden sort, 
wooden-head (wud'n-hed), n. A dull or 
stupid person; a blockhead [Colloq.] 
Wooden-headed (wud'n-hed-ed), a. Stupid; 
dull; unintelligent. [Colloq.] 

Woodite (wud'it), n. [From the inventor 
Mrs. Wood.] A recently introduced elastic 
material, one form of which consists mainly 
of india-rubber specially treated, and is 
recommended as a backing for ships’ armour- 
plates, since holes made in it immediately 
close up; another variety being intended for 
raft purposes in shipconstruction on account 
of its buoyancy. Brassey's Naval Annual. 
Wood-pulp (wvjd'pulp), n. Wood reduced 
to a pulp, and used for making paper, now 
a sntwtance of great commercialimportance. 
Wool-oU (wpl'oll), n. The oily substance 
from the sldn of the sheep which makes the 
fleece greasy; lanolin; yolk. 

Word -blind (w 6 rd' blind), a. Unable to 
read from a loss of memoiy that makes one 
forget what written or printed signs stand 
for— sometimes the result of disease. The 
person affected may be quite able to speak 
and understand what is spoken, and may 
even be able to write. 

Word-blindness (w^rd^ffnd-nes), n. The 
state or condition of being word-blind. 
Work-girl (w 6 rk'g 6 rl), n. A girl or young 
woman who works at some handicraft, 
trade, or manual occupation. 
World-language (w^rldlang-gwaj), n. A 
language used or known all over the world. 
Wteck-Chart (rekehart), n. A chart show- 
ing the places at which shipwrecks have 
ooonrred during any given period. 
Wrltlng-set (rfl'ing-set), n. A set or col- 
lection of articles useful to a person who 
writes, and designed so as to form a desir- 
able whole. 

Wykehamist (wlkam-lst), n. One who is 
or has been receiving education at Win- 
chester College, one of the great public 
schools of England, founded by Wilnam of 
Wykeham. 


X. 


xanthos, yellow .1 An affection of the skin, 
consisting in the appearance of yellow 
patches, especially on the eyelids, 
aanthomelanous (zan-thO-meFa-nus), a. 
[Gr. ccanthos, yellow, meUts, melan, black.] 
In ethnol. said of races that have black hair 
and yellow, brown, or olive skins. Huxley. 
Xantbopsjr (zan'thop-si), n. [Gr. xanthos, 
yellow, opsis, appearance.] Defective vision 
in which all objects appear to have a yellow- 
ish colour. 

Xenial, Xenian (z 6 'ni-al, zS'ni-an), a. [Gr. 
xenia, hospitality, from xenos, a guest or 
host.] Pertaining to the bond of hospitality 
and friendship that might exist between 
individuals or families m ancient Greece; 
pertaining to the sacred tie or relationship 
existing between host and guest, often here- 
ditary. Gladstone. 

Xenogamy (ze-nog'a-mi), n. [Gr. xenos, 
foreign, pamos, marriage.] In hot. cross- 
fertilization. 

XeT 10 win.n 1 fl. (zen-o-mAni-a), n. [Gr. xenos, 
foreign, and Tnania.] A mania for what is 
foreign, as foreign or strange words. G. 
Samtsbury. [Hare.] 

Xenomenia (zen- 0 -m 6 'ni-a), n. [Gr. xenos, 
foreign, and m&niaia, mensesj In pathol. 
abnormal menstruation, the flow of blood 
not being from the uterus. 

Xeropblfous (zS-rofi-lus), a. [Gr. xSros, 
dry, and philos, loving.] Loving dry situa- 
tions or climates, as certain plants. 
XlpburoUB (zi-ffl'rus), a. [Gr. xiphos, a 
sword, and oura, a tail.] In zool. having 
the tail or caudal extremity of a sword shape. 
Xoanon (zo'a-non), n. pi. Xoana (zd'a-na). 
[Gr ] A rudely sculptured wooden statue 
belonging to the earliest stage of ancient 
Greek art; any similar piece of rude statuary. 
X-rays (eks'raz), n. pi. [From the use of 
the letter x in algebra to denote an un- 
known quantity.] A name given to the 
rays by which radiographs are produced, 
and regarding the true nature of which 
little or nothing is yet known. See Radio- 
graph in Supp. 

Xylem (zl lem), n. [Gr. xylon, wood.] In 
bot. the woody matter in the tissues of 
plants; that portion of a flbrovascular 
bundle which develops into wood, as opposed 
to the pliloem. 

Xylophone (ziTo-fon), n. [Or. xylon, wood, 
phone, voice.] A musical instrument con- 
sisting of bars of wood properly graduated 
in size, and yielding notes when struck by 
small wooden hammers. 


Y. 


Yama-mai (yh'ma-mi), n. [Jap.] A silk- 
worm of Japan that feeds on oak leaves 
and produces a beautiful silk. 

Tamun, Yamen (ya'mun, yil'men), n. [Chi- 
nese.] A Chinese oflicial residence; the 
residence of a mandarin or important of- 
flcial; also a Chinese government depart- 



Yuitluuak. 


A, Turkish. B, Persian. C, Egyptian. 


XaatlUMlont(zan'thd*dont), a. [Gr. xanthos, 
yellow, odout, odontotf a tooth.] Having 
teeth of a yellowl^ oolour, as certain 
rodents. 

Xanthoma (zan-thO'ma), n. [From Gr. 


ment ; as, the Tsurw K Yamun, or depart- 
ment of foreign affa&i. 

Yam (ykm), v.i. To tell or relate a yam; 
to ‘ spin ' a yam, [Colloq. ] 

Yaibmak (yash'mak), n. [Ar.] The veil 


which Moslem women wear in public, ooveiw 
ing nearly all the face except the eyes. 

Yate-tree ^Ftrd), n. One of the Australian 
eucalypts (JBuoaZyptus oomuta), a large tree 
yielding valuable timber, resembling m pro- 
berties that of the ash. 

Yell, n. [add.] In American universities, 
colleges, <&c., a cry, consisting of certain 
sounds or words fixed on to be used by the 
students as distinctive of the particular 
institution to which they belong. 

Yen (yen), n. [Jap.] The unit of account In 
the Japanese monetary system, now having 
the gold value of 2s. sterling; the Japanese 
dollar, coined only in silver. 

Yoke-elm (ydk'elm), n. A name for the 
hornbeam tree (Carpinus Betulus), from 
being formerly made into yokes. 

Yolk-duot (y5k'dukt), n. In embryol. a 
duct leading from the cavity of the umbili- 
cal vesicle to that of the intestine. 

Yolked (ydkt), a. Having a yolk : chiefly 
used in composition. 

Yolky (yd'ki), a. l. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of yolk: resembling yolk.— 2 . Having 
the natural yolk or grease not removed by 
washing, as wooL 


Z. 


Zabra (zk'bra), n. [Sp. and Pg.] A kind of 
small Spanish and Portuguese coasting ves- 
sel formerly used. Motley. 

Zarape (za-ra'pel, n. Same as Seram. 
Zareoa (za-r 6 'ba), n. Same as Zereoa. 

Zarf (zkrf), n. [Ar.] In the Levant, a uten- 
sil for holding a coffee-cup in the hand, 
generally an ornamental article of metal, 
^lotypla (zel- 6 -tip'i-a), n. [Gr. zilotypia. 
See ZEAL and Type.] A morbid zeal or ear- 
nestness in behalf of some cause or project. 
Zelot3i;>ic (zel- 6 -tlp'ik), a. Pertaining to 
zelotypia; morbidly zealous or earnest. 
Zemstvo (zemst'vd), n. [Russ.] A local 
authority in Russia; an assembly or body 
having jurisdiction within a certain district. 
Zendism (zend'izm), n. The religion taught 
in tlie Zendavesta or Zoroastrian writings; 
the religion of the Parsees or Guebres, one 
of the great features of which is the antag- 
onism between the two deities Ormuzd and 


Ahriman. See those names. 

Zereba (zc-re'ba), n. In the Soudan and 
neighbouring regions, a camping-place sur- 
rounded by a fence of mimosa bushes or 
other materials to serve as a temporary 
protection; a fenced camp. 

j^ClC, Zincklc (zin'sik, zingk'ik), a. Per- 
taining to or containing zinc. 

Zinoo (zing'kd), n. A zincograph. 

Zlncoa^ph (zing'kO-graf), n. A plate pro- 
duced by zincography; a zinc plate having 
on its surface a design in relief from which 
impressions are taken. Called also Zinco- 
type. 

Zoaxliun (zo-k'ri-um), n. pi. Zoaria (z 6 -ft'- 
ri-a). A polypidom; a polyzoarium. 

Zolatrla (z 6 -i-&'trl-a), n. [Gr. z6on, an ani- 
mal, iatros, a physician.] The veterinary 
art; veterinary medicine or surgery. 

Zoic (zC'ik), a. [Or. zoon, an animal, zoi, 
life.] Pertaining to animals or animal life; 
pertaining to life in general. 

Zolaism (zdla-izm), n. Characteristics such 
as are prominent in the novels of Emile 
Zola', realistic treatment of gross or filthy 
topics; literary uncleanness. Tennyson. 
Comp. Rhyparography in Supp. 

ZolaiSt (z61a-l8t), n. A follower of Zola in 
his literary methods. 

Zona (z5'na), n. pi. Zonas (zO'nd). In anal, 
a zone; a part resembling a zone or belt. 

Zonally (zd'nal-li), adv. In a zonal manner; 
in the manner of a zone or belt. 

Zonaxy (zd^na-ri), a. Having the form or 
character of a zone; shaped like a zone or 
belt; zonal. 

Zoochemistry (zd'o-kem-is-trf), n. Animal 
chemistry; the chemistry of the substances 
found in animal bodies. 

Zoodynamios (Zd^o-dl-nam-iks), n. The 
dynamics of animals, or science of the vital 


powers. 

Zocecdal (zO-d'si-al), a. Pertaining to a 
zooecium. * The zomciol tube.’ Athmamm. 

ZocsMnm (z 6 -d'sl-um), n. pL ZOttOia (z 6 - 
^si-a). [Gr. zOon, an animal, oikos, a hotise. 1 
The cell, chamber, or tubnlar dwelling of 
a separate polypide or sooid in the Polvzoa. 

gnftjpawiy n. [<^. Zdon, animal. 


Ffcte, far, fat, fall; md, met, bftr; pine, pin: ndte, not. mbve; tflbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; lit So. idmne; y, So. fey. 
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ZTHOOXN 


gamo 8 , marriage.] The mating or pairing 
of animals; sexual repi'oduction. 

Zoogeographer rzd'o-jd^g''raddr), n. One 
who is sb^ed in or deals with zoogeo- 

wogeography (z6'o-l€-og"ra-fl), n. The 
ge<M(raphy of animalB; that branch of 
soofogy which treats of the geographical 
dlsi^Dution of animals, and the Yarlous 
conditions regulating this. 

Zoolatar (zo-m'a-tdr), n. One who practises 
xoolatry; a worshipper of animals. 

(zoon), n. [Qr. z 6 on, an animal.] An 
animal forming a complete and independent 
organism by itself, as distinguished from a 
eooid. H, spencer. 

Zoonosis (zO-o-nO^sis), n. [Gr. z 6 on, an 
animal, nosoe, disease.] A disease of one of 
the lower animals communicated to man, 
as glanders. 

ZoonOBOlogy (zd'o-no-soro-jl), n. Animal 


nosology; the classification of animals' dis- 
easea 

Zoopathology (zd'o-pa-thol'o-Ji). n. Ani- 
mal pathology; the study of the diseases of 
animals. 

Zoophile (zO'o-fn), n. a lover of animals; 
a zoophilist. Pr<if. Muther/ord. 

Z00pi^Ch0l0gy(z6'o-sI-kol"o-Ji), n. Animm 
psycholo^; tne doctrine of the mental 
powers of animids. 

Zootaxy (zd'o-tak-ai), n. [Gr. zdon, an ani- 
mal, taxw, order.] The classification of 
animals. 

Zootheism (zO'o-thd-izm), n. [Gr. zdoji, ani- 
mal, theos, deity.] The regarding of animals 
in the light of deities; animal worship; 
zoolatry. 

ZoroastrlanlBni (zor-o-as'tri-an-izm), n. 
The old Persian religion founded by Zoro- 
aster long before the Christian era, and still 
adhered to by the Parsees. Its doctrines 


are to be found in the Paraee sciipturaS 
called the Zend-Avesta, and the fund»- 
mental article of faith is the existenoi^ 
since the beginning, of a spirit of goo<L 
Ahur6 MazdaO (Ormuzd), and a snlrlt ol 
evil, AngrO Mainyush (Ahriman), the two 
being in perpetual conflict, and the soul of 
man being the gi’eat object of the war, tho 
victory ultimately resting with the former. 
A reverence for fire, as a symbol of Onuuzd, 
is a feature of this religion, which is hence 
often spoken of, incorrectly, as fire-worship. 
Zygomorphlo, Zygomorphous (zi go- 
mor'flk, zl-gO-morfus), a. [Or. zygon, a 
oke, morphe, form.] In hot. capable ol 
eing cut into similar halves in only one 
plane: said of flowers. 

Zymogen (zi'ino-Jen), n. iGr. zyme, leaven, 
and root gen, to produce.] A substance 
which gives rise to a ferment without being 
Itself a ferment. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, eing; th, <hen; th, fhin; w, wig; wh, whig; zli, azure.— See Kbt. 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 

OF GEEEK, LATIN, SOEIPTUEAL, 

AND 

OTHER ANCIENT NAMES. 

BULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

The pronunciation indicated in the following list is that it is Latinized into ce. An a and an i coming together, but 
usually heard from educated speakers of English, who as a belonging to different syllables, will of course nave either the 
rule do not attempt to pronounce Greek or Latin or Scriptural accent or the mark • between them. 

names in the way in which they were pronounced by the 6. When r follows a in the same syllable, and is itself 
ancients themselves — if that could be with certainty deter- followed by a consonant, as in Ar'go, Car-tha'go, the a is 
mined — but rather seek to assimilate the pronunciation to pronounced as in far. In such a word as Ara-dus it is 
that of their own language. There is therefore no great sounded as in fat, 

difficulty in the pronunciation of such words, and by atten- 7. The digraph au, as in Clau'di-us, Au-fid'i-us, is pro- 
tion to the following rules and directions any name in the nounced as a in faU, An a and a u coming together, how- 
list can be sounded correctly. ever, may belong to different syllables, as in Em-ma'us. 

Special knowledge required for the right pronunciation of 8. When e constitutes an unaccented syllable, as in the 
these words is — first of the word E-te'o-cles, and when it ends one, as in 

1. The seat of accent; and E-vad'ne, it is pronounced as e of me. And when e is fol- 

2. The sound to be given to the letters as they stand in lowed by s as the final letter of a word, as in Her'mes, 

the word. Ar-is-toph'a-nes, it is always pronounced as c of me. 

The syllable of the word which is to receive the accent is 9. When e is followed by r in the same syllable, as in 
denoted by the usual mark, an acute accent, placed imme- Her'mes, Mer-cu'ri-us, the e is pronounced as e of her. The 
diately after it, as the first syllable of the word Ca'to, the letters ^ u, and y, before r, have the same sound, as in 
secona of the word Cam-by'ses, and the third of the word Vir'gil, Bur'sa, Cyr'nus. When er is followed by a vowel, 
San-cho-ni'a-thon. The seat of the accent varies consider- however, e is sounded as in mety thus Er'a-to, Mer'o-e. 
ably in words of more than two syllables, though it is never 10. The digraph ct, as in Plei'a-des, is pronounced as t of 
on the last syllable; in dissyllables it is always on the first, pine. An e and i coming together, however, may belong to 
The pronunciation of the latter, therefore, as also of mono- different syllables. Compare Rules 6 and 7. 
syllabic words, after the following remarks are studied, 11. The diphthong or digraph as in Leu-cip'pus, E-leu'sis, 

will present no difficulty, and consequently many of them Ti-mo'theus, is pronounced as w of tube. It occurs chiefly 
(especially those belonging to the classical languages) have in Greek names. In other cases the e and u belong to 
been omitted from the list below. The division into separate separate syllables. Compare Rules 10 and 7. 
syllables is denoted by the mark - as well as by the ac- 12. When i constitutes the first and last syllables of 
centuation mark. Two vowels coming together in a word, words, whether accented or not, as in I-be'ri-a, FaTbi-i, it 
but having one or other of these marks between them, must is pronounced as i of pine. And i as the terminal vowel of 
therefore always be pronounced as belonging to different a syllable at the end of words is also so pronounced, as in 
syllables. Im'ri, A-ceph'a-li. 

The sounds to be given to the several letters will be con- 13. But % at the end of any other unaccented s^yllable than 
sidered under two general heads, viz. : 1. The vowel letters; the last, as in In'di-a, Fa'bi-i, is pronounced as t of pin. 
and 2. The consonant letters. It must always be borne in 14. In many cases i assumes the value of y consonant in 
mind that silent letters, so common in English (e final for English; thus Aquileia is pronounced as if Aqui-le'ya, Caius 
instance), are the exception in the words here treated of, as if Ca'yus. This is especially common in the terminations 

of words. 

I. THE VOWEL LETTERS. 15. 0 at the end of an unaccented syllable, as also when 

j ^ ^ j constituting an unaccented syllable by itself, is generally 

The vowels heard in the words fate, me, ^ne,wte, and pronounced long or of medium length. FoUowed by r in the 
tube, are c^ed long vowels; while those heard in the words (jor'gus, it is not usually pronounced 

fat, not, are c^ed short vowels. ^ „o«. The o in such a position is, however, 

1. When any of the vowel letters a, c, i, o, and u, con- speakers pronounced rather long than short, this 

etitute an accented syllable, and alM when they end one, j^ooh a matter of taste. 

they are pronounced ^ long v(^els; thus, in the first syll^le unaccented syllable, or forming an 

of the words Cato, Pelops, Dido, Solon, and Juba, they unaccented syllable (as in iEs'u-l», A-bi'hu), u is pronounced 
are pronounced aa m the respective key-words fate, me, ptne, ^ accented, but shorter. Following 

u , i. 11 j 7 it is pronounced as w; thus the second syllable of Equicolus 

2. When ^e vowel letters are followed by one or ia pronounced exactly as the English word quick. 

consonants in a syllable, they are pronounced as short 17. The letter y is pronounced as i would be in correspond- 
vowels; thus, in ^e first syllable of the words Casca, jug positions ; thus tne y in Ty'a-na is as i of pine; and the 
Hec'u-ba, Cin'na, Cor'du-ba, and Publi-us, they are pro- Tyn'da-rus as i of pin. 

nounced as in the respective key-words faty mety pin, noi, 

*»d tts. . 1 11 1.1 n.— THE COHSOHAHT LETTERS. 

8. WTien the letter a constitutes an unaccented syllable, 

as in A-by'dos, and when it ends one, as in J ulia^ it is pro- The consonant letters, 5, d, /, h f ky ly w, n, p, 7, r, v, y, and z, 
nounced. as a in fat. bave each but one sound, and as that is the English sound, 

4. The so-called diphthongs ccy a, are always pronounced they present no difficulty. The letters c, y, s, ty and a, have 
as ^e e of m«, and are therefore simple vowel sounds, as in each more than one sound, and hence require rules to pro- 
Oas'sar, Pfles'tum, ^'o-lus, Bce-o'ti-a. nounce them aright. 

6. The digraph ai in a syllable is pronounced like ai in 1. C and g are hard, or sounded as in call and gun respec- 
wait. It occurs only in Scriptural names. The ai of Greek tively, when immediately followed by the vowel letters a, 0, 
words was pronounced like common English affirmative ay, and w, either in the same or in the following syllable, as in 

much the same as i in pine; but by the common spelling Cas'ca* Cor-neli-a* Cur'ti-us, Hec'a-te, Hec'u-ba» Gallua^ 
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PRONUNCIATION OP CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


Qor^di-um, Au-gus'tiu, Me^a-ra, Teg'u-la. (7 and g are also 
hard immediatSy before other consonant letters, as in Clau'- 
di-us, Cras'sus, Eo-bat'a-na, Heo'tor,Glau'ciis,Gra'vi»us, Rag'- 
ra-da, Bo-du-ag-i^ft'tus. 

2. Q and g are soft when immediately followed by the 
vowel letters e, t, ^nd y, either in the same or in the follow- 
ing syllable, as in CerTbe-rus, Cin'na, Cy-re'ne, Cic'e-ro, 
Tic'i^da, Gelli-us, Gis'co, Gy'aa, Vo-lo^e-ses, Um-brig'i-us. 
In words such as Dacia, Sicyon, Phocion, Aocius, Glauoia, 
Cap-pa-do'ci-a, the ci or cy, having the accent immediately 
before it, is often pronounced as shi: some authorities, how- 
ever, retain the « sound in such words. 

8. In Scriptural names, such as Megiddo, Gideon, g is 
always hard, except in the single word Bethphage. In con- 
sulting the list this will have to be kept in mind. The «. 
following Scriptural names will serve as a guide. 

4, When c and g are initial letters of a syllable, and im- 
mediately followed by n or by t, they are usually left silent 
in pronunciation ; thus, Cneus is pronounced Ne'us ; Gnidus, 
Ni^us ; and Ctenos, Te'nos. Some scholars, however, pro- 
nounce the c and g in these combinations ; and should the 
reader elect to do so, he must pronounce them hard. 

6. In Scripture names h often follows a vowel in the same 
syllable; as in Micah, Isaiah, Calneh, the vowel in these 
cases being pronounced with its short sound and the h being 
mute. In Greek names rh is equivalent to simple r. 

6. The digraph ch is pronounced as k, thus, Achilles is 
pronounced A-killes; Chios, Ki'os ; Enoch, E'nok. The Scrip- 
ture name Rachel is the single exception to this rule, ch in 
it being sounded as in chain. 

7. S as an initial of words is pronounced as s of the word 
«<m, as in Solon, Spar'ta, Styx. It is commonly so pro- 
nounced as an initial of other than the first syllable of words, 
as in Su'sa, Si-sen'na ; but in some exceptional cases the s 
receives the sound of s, as in the word Csssar, which is pro- 
nounced Cae'zar. These exceptions will be denoted by the 
direction *8 as 2 ,* inclosed within parentheses, thus, Cse'sar 
(« as 2 ). See also rule 10. 

8. S final of words, when preceded by c, is pronounced as 
z; thus Aristides is pronounced Ar-is-ti'dez. And the e so 
placed is that of the word me as remarked already. But 
when the final « is preceded by any other vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as « of son. as in Archytas, Amphipolis, Abydos, 
Adrastus. 

9. ^ at the end of words, when preceded by a liquid, I, m, 
n, or r, is pronounced as s, as in Mars, which is pronounced 
Marz; Aruns, A'runz. 


10. Si forming an unaccented syllable, preceded by an 
accented syllable with a final consonant, and followed by a 
vowel, is commonly pronounced ahi; as in Al'si-um, Hor-ten'» 
si-uB. When the tt is preceded by a vowel it is very commonly 
pronounced as 21 , as in Mce'si-a, He'si-od, A-le'si-a, Css'si-uB; 
and sometimes as the 8 of pleasurCf as in As-pa'si-a, The-o* 
do'si-a. But the usage in these cases is not very well settled, 
and some scholars carefully preserve the pure sound of the 
8y and do not even in such situations allow it to degenerate. 

11. When ti followed by a vowel occurs next after the 
accented syllable of a word, it is pronounced as 8h; thus, 
Statius is pronounced Sta'shi-us; Helvetii, Hel-ve'shi-i; and 
similarly with Abantias, Actium, Maxentius, Laertius, &a 
The proper sound of the t is preserved, however, when ti is 
accented or when it follows 8 or another as in D^-ti'a-des, 
Sal-lus'ti-us, Brut'ti-i ; so also in the termination -tion, as in 
A-e'ti-on. In such words as Domitius the t itself may be 
said to receive the sh sound : Do-mish'i-us. 

12. Tlie digraph th is pronounced as th of the word thin, 
as in Tha-li'a. 

13. X at the beginning of syllables is pronounced as 2 , thus, 
Xenophon is Zenb-phon. But at the end of syllables it 
retains its voiceless sound of ka, thus Oxus is pronounced 
Oks'us. If, however, the x end a syllable which immediately 
precedes a vowel in the accented syllable, then the x re- 
ceives its voiced sound, that of hard g followed by 2 , as in 
Alexarchus, which is pronounced Al-egz-ar'chus. 

14. The letter jp, when initial, and followed by n or by 
is not usually uttered, as in Pnigeus and Ptolemeeus, which 
are pronounced Ni'geus and Tol'e-msB-us, though some per- 
sons sound the p. 

16. Ph represents the Greek character and is pronounced 
as f; thus, Philippi is pronounced Fi-lip'pi. But when ph is 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable, as in Phthia, 
it is usually omitted in utterance, and the word is pronounced 
Thi'a. Some scholars, however, pronounce it. 

16. Ps represents the Greek character yp, which as an ini- 
tial is pronounced as 5 , the p being generally omitted in 
utterance, as in Psyche, which is pronounced Sylce. Many 
scholars, however, now pronounce the p as well as the 8 
of p8. 

17. As a general rule, when any combinations of consonant 
letters which are difficult to utter occur at the initial part 
of words, the utterance of the first may be omitted, thus, 
Tmolus may be pronounced Molus; MnemoSjUe, Ne-mos'y-ne; 
while the digraph ch is dropped in Chthonia, making the pro- 
nunciation Tho'ni-a. 



GREEK, LATIN, SCRIPTURAL, AND 

OTHEE ANCIENT NAMES. 

( The names distinctively Scriptural are followed by s. ) 


A'a-lar, 8. Ab-l-se'l, s. A-ce-sam'e-nus A-creeph'eus 

Aharon (i-'ron), s. Ab'i-shag, s. A-ce^si-a Ac'ra-gas 

Ab-a-cse^na A-bish'a-i, s. A-ce-si^nes Ao-ra-top'o-tes 

A>bac'e-na A-bish'a-lom, «. A-ce-si'nus A-cra'tus 

Ab-a-oe'ne A-bish'u-a, s. A-ce'si-us A'cri-SB 

Ab'a-cuc, 8, Ab'i-shur, ». A-ces'ta Ac-ri-a'tes 

A-bad'don, e. Ab-i-son'tes A-ces-ti'nus Ac-ri-doph'a-gi 

Ab-a-di^as, «. Ab'i-sum, 8. A-ces-to-do'rus A-cri'on 

A'bae Ab'i-tal, «. A-ces-tor'i-des Ac-ris-i-o'ne 

Ab'a-ga Ab'i-tub, 8. A-ce'tes A-cris-i-o-ne'us 

A-bag'a-rus A*bi'ud, s. A-chse'a A-cris-I-o-ni'a- 

A*ba^tha, «. A-bla'vi-us A-cheo'i dea 

Ab'a-na, 8. A-ble'rus A-cheo'me-nes A-cria'i-us 

Ab-alla-ba A-ble'tea Ach-BB-men'i-dea A-cri'taa 

Ab'a-lus A-bli^tee A-chte'ua Ac-ro-a'thon or 

Ab'a-na Ab'ner, s. A-cha'ia A-kro'a-thon 

Ab-an-ti^a<deB Ab'no-ba A-cha'i-cus, s. Ac-ro-ce-rau'ni-a 

A-ban'ti>aa A-bo-bri'ca A-cha'is A-croc'o-mfle 

A-ban'ti-das A-boo'crl-tus A'chan, s. Ae-ro-co-rin'- 

A-ban'tis Ab-o-la'ni A'char, «. thus 

Ab-ar-ba're-a Ab'o-lua Ach'a-ra A-cro'ma 

Ab'a-ri A-bon-i-tei'chos Ach-a-ren'ses A-cron'o-ma 

Ab'a-rim, s. Ab-o-ra'ca A-charinee A-crop'a-thoa 

A-barii-mon A-bo'raa A-cha'tea Ac-ro-re'a 

Ab'a-ris A-bor'raa A'chaz, s. Ac-ro-rel 

Ab'a-ron, 8. Ab'o-tla Ach'bor, «. Ac'ro-ta 

A-ba'rus Ab-ra-da'tas Ach-e-lo'i-dea A-crot'a-tus 

A'bas Ab-ra-da'tea Ach-e-lo'ri-um Ac-ro-tho'i 

Ab'a-sa A-bra'ha-mus Ach-e-lo'is Ac-ro-tho'on 

Ab-a-se'ni A'bram, s. Ach-e-loTis Ac-ro-tho'um 

Ab-a-si'tis Ab-ret-te'ne A-che'ras Ac-tae'a 

Ab'a-tos A-broc'o-niaa Ach-e-ri'ni Ac-tee'on 

Ab'ba, 8. Ab-ro-di-flB'tua Ach'e-ro Ac-tae'us 

Ab'da, 8. A'bron Ach'e-ron Ac'te 

Ab-da>lon'i-mu8 A-bron'y-chua Ach-e-ron'ti>a Ac'ti-a 

Ab'de-el, s. Ab'ro-ta Ach-er-on-ti'ni Ac'tls 

Ab-de'ra A-brot'o-num Ach-e-ru'si-a Ac-tia'a-nea or 

Ab-de-ri'tes A-bru'po-lia Ach-e-ru'ais Ac-ti-sa'nes 

Ab-de'rus A'bnia A-che'tus Ac'ti-um 

Ab'dI, 8, Ab'sa-lom, 8. A-chi-ach'a-rua, Ac-torii-des 

Ab-di^as, 8. Ab'aa-rua «. Ac'to-ria 

Ab'di-el, 8. Ab'ao-rua A-chl'os, 8. A-cu'a, «. 

Ab-do-lon'i-mus Ab-syriti-dea A-chi'las A'cub, «. 

Ab'don, 8. Ab-syr'tus A-chiHaa A-cu'le-o 

A-be-a't8B A-bu'bus, s. Ach-il-le'a A-cu'me-nus 

A-bed'ne-go, «. Ab'u-la Ach’iMe'ia A-cu'niim 

A'bel, 8. Ab-u-li'tea A-chinea A-cu'phis 

A-beria Ab-u-ai'na AchdI-le'ura A-cu'si-las 

Ab-el-la'ni Ab-y-de'ni A-chiTleus A-cu-ai-la'us 

Ab-el-li'num Ab-y-de'nus Ach-il-li'des A-cu'ti-cus 

Ab-el-li'nus A-by'dus A'chim, «. A-cy'rus 

A'bel Ma'im, «. Ab'y-la A'chi-or, s. Ad'a-da 

A'hel Me-ho'- Ac-a-cariia A'chish, «. Ad'a-dah, s. 

lah, «. Ac-a-ce'ai-um Ach'i-tob, s. A-das'ua 

A-belus Ac-a-ce'tes A-chi'vi A'dah, 8. 

Ab'e-lux A-ca'ci-ua Achda-deB'us Ad-a-i^ah, s. 

A-be-o'na Ac'a-cua Ach'me-tha, 8. Ad-a-li'a, 8. 

A'bez, 8. Ac-a-de-mi'a Ach'o-la Ad'am, «. 

Ab'ga>rus Ac-a-de'mus A'chor, a. Ad-a-man-tie'a 

A'bl, 8. A-cte'ni-tua A-cho'reus Ad'a-mas 

A^bi-a Ac-a*lan'drus A-cho'rus Ad-a-mas'tus 

A-bi'a, 8. A-cal'le Ach-ra-di'na Ad'a-mi, a. 

A.bi'ahj 8. Ac-a-mar'chis Ach'aah, «. A-da'mus 

Ab-i-ali)on, a. Ac'a-maa Ach'ahaph, 8. Ad'a-na 

Ab*i*a'nu8 A-camp'aia Ach'zib, s. A'dar, «. 

A-bl'a-saf, «. A-can'tha A-ci-cho'ri-us Ad'a-8a,s, 

A*bi'a-thar, «. A-can'thi-ne A-ci-da'li-a Ad'be-el, «. 

A'blb.s. A-can'thU8 A-ci-di'nus Ad'di,«. 

A'bi'dtL 8. Ac'a-ra A-cil'i-a Ad'do, s. 

A'biM^, «. A-ca'rl-a A-cll-i-se'ne Ad'don, 

Ab'i-dan, a. Ac-ar-na'nes A-cil'i-ua Ad'du-a 

A-bi'el or Ab'iel, Ac-ar-na'nl-a A-cin-dy'nus Ad'dua, «. 

8. Ac'a-ton A-ci'ni-po A-de-o'na 

Ab-l-e'zer, e. Ac'ba-rus A'ci-pha, «. A-deph'a-gus 

Ab-i-ezMte, s. Ac'cad, 8. A'cis A'der, 8. 

Ab'i-gail, 8, Ac-ca'li-a A'ci-tho, a. Ad-herHbal 

Ab-l-ha'il, a. Ac'ca-ron, 8. Ac-mon'1-des A-di-a-be'ne 

A-biTiu, 8. Ac'cho, 8. A-cce-me't 80 A-di-a-ben'i-cus 

A-bi'hud, 8. Ac'ci-a A-coe'tes A-di-an'te 

A'bl-i Ac-ci-e'rauB Ac'o-nse A-di-at'o-mus 

A-bl'jah, 8. Ac'cl-us A-con'tes A-di-at'o-rix 

A-bl'Jam, « Ac'cu*a A-con'tl-UB Ad'i-da, «. 

AVl-la A'ce A-con-ti-zom'e- A'di-el, 8. 

AM-le^ue A*oeVda-xna, s. nus Ad-i-man'tuB 

Ab-l-le'nl Ac'e-le Ac-on-toVo-U A'din, s. 

A-blm'a-el, s. Ac'e-lum A-con-to-bu'lus A-dl'no, s. 

A-bim'e-leoh, 8. A-ceph'a-li Ac'o-ria Ad1-nuB,,«. 

A-bin^a-dab, a. A-ceria-tus Ao^o-rus Ad-l-thalm, «. 

s. A-cei'tw \ A' eta Adla-l. a. 

A-bi'ram, a. A-oer-Bec'o-mes A'erw • Ad'mah, 

A-bii'a-re* I A'cea I A-crm'a I Ad'ma-tha, a. 

VOL. IV. 


Ad-me'te iE-gi*a'le*u8 iE^sa-ra Ag-a-tho-bu'luB 

Ad-me^tuB ^-gi-a-li'a AS-Ba'rus and Ag-a-tho-cle'a 

Ad'nah, a. .£-^'a-luB .fis'a-ruB A-gath'o-clea 

Ad'o-na, a. AS-gic'o>res .fis^chi-nes Ag-a-tho-do'ru8 

A-do'ne^us or ^'gi*da .^'chre-as Ag^a>thon 

A-do'neu8 iE-gl'des .Jls^chre-is Ag-a-tho*ni'ce 

A-do'nl*a iEg'i-la AEs'chri-on Ag-a-tho-ni'eus 

Ad-o*nl'as, a. .£-giri-a .-Eschy-li'deB Ag-a- tho-ny'- 

A-don4‘be'zek, ^'gi-lipB .^B'chy-lus mus 

a. iE-gim'i-us JECs-cu-la^pi-us Ag - a • thon ' y- 

Ad-o-ni'Jah, a. AB-gim'o-rus JC-se'puB muB 

A-donl-kam or .iE-gim'u-nis iE-Berini-a A-gath^o-puB 

Ad-o-nilcam, a. .E-gi'na JB^si-ca Ag-a-thoB'the- 

Ad-o-ni'ram, a. ^Eg-i-ne'ta .E-Bi'nas nes 

A-do'nia JBg-i-ne'tes iE'sl-on Ag-a-thyrinum 

A-don-i-ze'dek, iE-gi'o-chus .^-son'i-des Ag-a-thyrisuB 

a. .E'^-pan Els-o-pe'us A-ga've 

A-do'ra, a. El-gi-pa'nes AC-bo'dub A-gaVuB 

Ad-o-ra'im, a. El-^'ra iEs'u-la Ag>bat'a-ua 

A-do'ram, a. EJ-gir-o-es'Ba iEs'u-lsB Ag-deB'tiB 

A-dram'me-locb, AE-gis'thus jE-By-e'teB Age-e, a. 

a. iB'gi-um .E-sy'me Ag-e-la'daB 

Ad-ra-myt'ti-um M^le .EB-ym-ne'tee A-gelVdes 

A-dra'na iEg-le'ia Afis-ym-ne'teB Ag-edas'tUB 

A-dra'ne Elg'les JC*8ym'n\us Ag-e-la'UB 

A-dra'num jEg-le'tes .Eth'a-le Ag-e-le'a 

Ad-ra8-ti'a AE-gob'o-lus i£-thal'i-des Age-loB 

Ad-ras-ti'ne ^-goe'e-roB jEth-a-li'a Ag-e-l^a 

A-draa'tus ^-go-mi'a .E-tha'li-on Ag-e-lo-chi'a 

A-dre'ne ^-go'ne jE-thi'ces Age-lOB 

A'dri-a jEg-o-ne'a JSth'i-cuB A-gen'a-tha 

A-dri-an-op'o-lis iE-go'nes AE-thi'on A-gen'di-cum 

A-dri-a'nua ^g-os-pot'a-moB .E-thl'o-pe A~ge'nor 

A-dri-at'i-cum E-gos'the-na ^-thl'c-pes Ag-e-norii-des 

A'dri-el, a. JE-gyp'aua jE-thi-o'pi-a Ag-e-ro'ua 

Ad-ri-me'tum jE-gyp'ti-i .E'thi-ops Ag-e-Ban'dar 

Ad-u-at'i-ca jE-gyp'tus A-eth'li-UB A-ge^si-as 

Ad-u-at'i-ci JE'li-a jE-thu'sa A-ges-i-da'mUB 

A-du'el, a. .®-ll-a'nu8 JE'ti-a A-ges-Ua'us 

A-dula .ETi-nos A-e'ti-on Ag - e - aim ' bro- 

A-du'las Eli-us and M'- A-e^ti-us tus 

A-dulis 11-a E-toli A-geB-i-na'tes 

Ad>u-li'ton A-eKlo E-to'li-a Ag-e-Bip'o>liB 

A-dullam, a. A-eTlo-pus E-to^lue Ag>e-8i8'tra-ta 

A-dum'mim, a. E-lu'rus A-ex-irn'e-nes Ag-e-BiB'tra>tu8 

A-dyr-mach'i-deo E-ma'thi-a Ex-o'ne A-ge'tas 

E'a E-mil'i-a A'fer A-ge'tor 

E-a-ce'a Eni-iM-a'nus A-fra'nl-a A>ge'tus 

E'a-ces E-miH-UB A-fra'iii-us Ag-ge'nuB 

E-ac'i-des Em'o-na or E- Af-rl-ca'nuB Ag-ge'us, a. 

E-a-ci'um mo'na Afri-cum Ag-^m-mes 

E'a-cuB E-rao'ni-a Af'ri-cuB A-gra-dae 

E'jb E-mon'i-des Ag'a-ba, a. A'^-as 

E-ee'a Em'o-nis Ag'a-bus, a. A^i-dae 

E-a-me'ne E'na-re A-gac'ly-tus A^la 

E-an-te'um E-naVi-a A'gag, a. Ag-la'ia 

E-an'ti-des E-ne'aorE'ni'a Ag-a-las'es Ag-la-o-ni'oe 

E-an'tis E-ne'a-dee A^a-me Ag*la'o*pe 

E-be'lus E-ne'a-des Ag-a-me'de Ag-la^o-pes 

E-bu'dee E-ne'as Ag-a-me'des Ag-la-o-phsa^na 

E-bu'ra E-ne'ls Ag-a-mem'non Ag-la-o-phe'me 

Ech-mag'o-ras E-nes-i-de'mus Ag-a-mem-non'- Ag-la'o-phon 

E-cu-la^num E-ne^te l-des Agda-o-pho^nus 

E-dep'sus E-ne'tus Ag-a-me'tor Agda-o'pis 

E'de^sia E'ni*a Aga-mus Ag-la-OB'the-neB 

A-e-di'as, a. E-ni-a'neB Ag-a-ni'ce Ag-lau'ros 

E-dlc'u-la En'i-cus Ag^i-nip'pe Ag-la'uB or Ag'- 

E-dTles E-ni'des Ag-a-nlp-pe'uB la-us 

E-dilis En-o-bar1t)a8 A-^n'za-ga Ag-no-de'mus 

Ed'i-lus E-no'na Aga-pe Ag-nod'i-ce 

A-e'don E-oli-a Ag-a-pe'nor Ag-no-do'ma 

A-e-do'nia E-ol'i-deB Ag-a-pe'tua Ag-no-ni'a 

Ed'u-i E'o-lis A^ar, a. Ag-non'i-des 

E-ello or A-el'- E'o-lus Ag-a-re'ni Ag-no'tea 

lo E-o'ra Ag-a-ris^ta Ag-noth'e-mia 

E-e'taorE-e'tes E-pe^a A-gaa'i-cles Ag-noth'e-oa 

E-e'ti-as E-pl-o-re'tus A-ga'so Ag-noth'e-t» 

JE-gse'BB E'po-lus A-gaa'aa A-go'ne-as 

E-gee'on E'py A-gaa'the-neB A-go'nea 

E-gse'um Ep'y-tUB A-gas'tro-phus A-go'nla 

E*g8B'uB E-qua'na Aga-suB A-go'nl-us 

E-gale-OB E'qul Ag'a-tha A-go'nua 

E-ga'le-um E-quic'o-U Ag-ath-ar'chi* Ago-ra 

E-ga'tea Eq-ui-meH-um das Ag-o-rac'ri-tUB 

E-gele-on A-er'o-pe Ag-ath-ar'chl- Ag-o-rie'a 

E-ge'li Erio-puB des Ag-o-ra'nax 

E-ge'ri-a (mount) Ag-ath-arichuB Ag-o-ra'niB 

E’gea'ta A-er'o-pui Ag-a-thi'a Ag-o-ran'o-ml 

E'ge>UB or E'- Ea'a-cua A-ga'thl-a« Ag-o-re^BUB 

geuB E*Ba'ge>a ) Ag-a^tbi^nuB A'gra 

I M-gi'a‘le I JE~a»'pua I Ag'a-tho / A-gpw'a 
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CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


A>gr»'i ii-a-ma'niorAl- Al-ex-am^e-nus A-ly'piw 

A|rra*ga« a-man'ni Al-ex-an^dri-a (a A-lys'sus 

A^graule A-lam'ma> tootnan) Al-yx-oth'o-e 

A-graali<a lech, t. Al-ex-an-^^a (a Al-y* 2 e'a 

A-grauloa Al'a-moth, 8. eity) A'mad, 8. 

A*grau*o-ni't9 Ada'ni Al-ex-an'dri-dea A-mad'a-tha, ». 

A-^-a^nes Al-a-ri^cua Al-ex-an-dri^na A-mad'a-thua, «. 

A-grl</o-la A‘las'tor Al-ex-an-drop'- A-mad'o-ci 

Ag-ri-gen'tom A-laa'to-rea o-lia A-mad'o-cua 

A-grinl-um A-lau^dee Al-ex-a'nor A'mal, a. 

A-gri'CHioa Al'a-zon or A>la^< Al-ex-ar'chua Am'a-lek, «. 

A-gri-o'ni-a zon A-lex'aa A-mal-lo-bri'ga 

A-grfo-paa Al-a-zo'nea A-lex'l-a Am-al^thaa'a 

A-gri'o-pe Al-ba^ni Al-ex-ic'a-cus Am-al-the'um 

A-gti-oph^a-gi Al'ba'ni-a Al-ex-i'nua A'mam, a. 

A-grip'pa Al-ba'nus A-lex'i-on Am'a-na, a. 

Ag-rii>-pe'um Al-bl-a'num Al-ex-ip'pua A-manl-caa 

Ag>rlp-pi^na Al-bi'ci Al-ex-ir'ho-e Am-an-tl'ni 

A-gria'o-pe Al-bi-gau'num A-lex'ia A-ma'num 

A'^-ua Al-bi'nl A-lex'on A-ma'nua 

Ag'ro'laa Al-bi-no-va'nua Al>fa-tei^na A-mar'a-cua 

A^gron Al-bin-te-me'li> Al-fe^nua A-mar'di 

A-gro'tas urn Al'gi-dum Am-a-rl'ah, a. 

A-grot'e*ra Al-bi^oua Al^gi-dus A-mar'tus 

A'gur. B. Aint>i-on Al-go'num Aiii-a-ryllia 

A-gy-l'eua Al-bi-o'na A-li-ac'mon Am-a-ryn'ceus 

A-gyria Al-bi^o-nea A-li'ah, a, Am-a-ryn'thi-a 

Ag-yl-lBB'ua Al'bi-ua A-li'an, «. Am-a-ryn'thua 

A-gjnr'i-um Al-bu-cil'la A-li-ar'tua Am-a-rya'i-a 

A-gyr'tes Ain[)u-la A-li-e'nus A'maa 

A'hab, 8. Al-bu'na A-li^faa Am'a-aa, a. 

A-hala Al-bu'ne-a Al-l-lae'i A-masVi, «. 

A-har^ah. a. Al-bur^nua AM<men'’tu8 Am-a-ae'a 

A-har'hel, a. Al-cien'e-tua A-Urn'e-nua Am-a-ae^nua 

A-haa'a-i, a. Al-cee'ua A-li'phaa A-maah'a-i, a. 

A-haa'ba-i, a. Al-cam'e-nea Al-i-pha'nus Am-a-ahi'ah, a. 

A-haa>u-e'ru8, a. Al-can'der Al-i-phe'ra Am-a-ai'a 

A-ha'vah, a. Al-can'dre Al-i-phe'rua A-ma'aia 

A'haz, a. Al-ca'nor Al-ir-ro'thi-ua A-maa'tila 

A-haz^a-i, a. Al-cath'o-e A-li'aum A-maa'trua 

A-ha-zi'ah, «. Al-uath'o-ua Al'la-ba A-ma'ta 

Ah'ban, «, Al'oe Al-le'dl-ua Am-a-the'a 

A'hi, a. Al-ce'nor Alli-a Am-a-the'i 

A-hi'ah, a. Al-cea'te or Al- Al-Il-e'nua Am-a-the'ia, a. 

A>hi'am, a. cea'tia Al-li'fee Am'a-thia, «. 

A-hi-e'zer, a. Arce-taa Al-lob'ro-gea Am'a-thua 

A-hi'hud,a. Al-ci-bl'a-dea Al'lom, a. A-max-an-ti'a 

A-hi'jah, s. Al-ci'd® Arion, a. A-max'i-a 

A-hi'kam, a. Al-cid'a-maa Al - Ion - bach Am-ax-o'bi-i 

A-hHud, a. Al'Ci-da*me'a uth, a. Am-a-ze'nea 

A-hira'a-az, a. Al-ci-da'mua Al-lot'ri-ges Am-a-zrah, a. 

A-hl'mon, a. Al-cl'dea Al-lu'ci-ua A-ma'zon 

A-hirn'e-lech, a. Al-cid'i-ce Al-me'ne A-maz^o-nea 

A'hi'moth, a. Al-cid'o-cua Al-mo'dad, a. Am-a-zon'i-cua 

A-hln^a-dab, a. Al-cim'a-chua Al^mon, a. Ara-a-zon'i-dea 

A-hin'o-am, a. Al-cim'e-de Al'mcn Dib-la- Am'be-nua 

A-hfo, a. Al-cim'e-don tha'im, a. Am-bi-a'nl 

A-hi'rah, a. Al-cim'e-nea Al-mo'pea Am-bi-a-ti'mis 

A-hi^rani, a. Al'ci-mua Al-my-ro'de Am-bi-bar'e-ti 

A-hia'a-mach, a. Al-cin'o-e Al'na-than, a, Ani-bib'a-ri 

A-hiah'a-har, a. Al-cin'o-ua A-lo'a Am-bi'cua 

A-hi'aham, a. Al'cl-phron A-lo'aa or A-lo'ia Am-bi-ga'tua 

A-hi'shar, a. Al-cip'pe A-lo'eua Ain-bi'o-rix 

A-W'tob, a. Al-cip'pua Al-o-i'das or Al- Am'bla-da 

A-hith'o-phel, a. Al-clth'o-e o-i'dea Am-bra'ci-a 

A-hi'tub, 8. Alc-raae'on A-lo'ia Ani-bra'ci-aa 

Ah'lab, a. Alc-mte-on'i-daB A-lo'ne or A-lo'iia Am-bro'dax 

Ahlai, a. Alc-me'na A-lo'nia Ani-bro'nea 

A-ho'ah, a. Al'co-ne Al'o-pe Am-bro'ai-a 

A-ho'hlte, a. Al-cu-me'na A-lop'e-ca Am-bro'ai-ua 

A-ho'lah, a. Al-cy'o-ne A-lop'e-ce Am-bry'on 

A-hol'bah, a. Al-cy'o-neua A- lop-e-con-ne'- Am-brya'aus 

A-ho'll-ab, a. Al-dea'cua aua Am-bry'aua 

A-hol'i-bah, a. Ale-a A-lo'pex A-med'a-tha, a. 

A-ho-li-ba'mah A-le'baa A-Io'pi-ua Am'e-lea 

or A-ho-Ub'a- \-le'bi-on A-lo-ri'tee Am-e-na'nua 

mah, a. A-lec'to A-lo'rua Am-e-no'phia 

A-ha'tna-i, a. A-lec'tor A'loa A-me'ri-a 

A-hu'zara, a. A -lec' try-on A'loth, a. A-raea'tra-tua 

A-huz'zah, «. A-le'i-na Cam'- Al-pe'nua A-raea'tria 

A'i a. pua Al-ph»'u8, a. A'mi, a. 

A-i'ah, a. Al'e-ma, a. Al-phe'a A-mi-a'nua 

A-l'ath, a. Al-e-man'nl Al-phe'nor A-mic'taa 

A-i-do'neua Al-e-ma'nua Al-phe'nua A-ral'da or Am'- 

A-i'jah, «. Al'e-meth or A- Al-phe-al-boa'a i-da 

Aira-letl), ^ le'meth, a. Al-phe-si-boe'ua A-mil'car 

A-i'la A-le'mon Al-phe'ua Am'i-loa 

A-im'y-lus Al-e-mo'na Al'phl-ua A-min'a-dab, a. 

A'ln, a. Al-e-mon'i-dea Al-pi'nua Am-i-ae'ua 

A-i'rua, a. Al'e-on Al-po'nua A-raia'l-a 

A'jah, a. A-le'ria Al'ai-um A-mi'aum or A- 

Ay a-lon, a, A-le'aa Al-ta-ne'ua, a. mi'aua 

A'lax A-le'ai-a Al-ta'num Am-i-ter'num 

A'kan, a. A-le'aua Al-taa'chith, a. Am-l-tha'on or 

Ak'kub, a, A-le'tea Al-thse'a Am-y-tha'on 

Ak ral/bim, a. A-Ie'thea Al-thse'me-nea A-mit'ta-1, a. 

Al-a-bao'da A-le-thi'a Al-the'pua A-miz'a-bad, a. 

Al-a-ban'di-oua A-le'tia Al-ti'na Am'mah, a. 

Al'a-bla Al-e-tri'naa Al-ti'naa Am-med'da-tha, 

A-lfe'a A-let-ri-na'tea Al-ti'num a. 

A-liB'i A-let-ri-nen'aea A-lnn'tl-um Am'mi, a, 

A-lae'aa A-le'tri-iim Aluah, a. Am-ml-a'nna 

A-Ue'aua A-le'tum Al'yab, a. Am-mid'i-oi, t. 

A-laa'ua A-leu'a^ A-ly-at'tea Am'ml-el, a. 

Al-a-go'ni-a Al'e-ua Al'y>ba Am-miliad. a. 

Al'a-la A'lex Al-y-cse'a Am-mi-ahad'da-i 

Al-al-com^e-iUB Al*ex-am'e-nee Ady^moii t. 


Am«miz'a-bad,a. A-nac/to-rum An-dro'ge-ua An-tl-go>B6'a 

Am*mo'deB An-a«dy-om'e*ne An-dro^-nsa An-tl-go-nl'a 

Am-mo'nia An'a^l, a. An-drog'y-nua An-tfo-nos 

Am-naa'ua A-nag'ni-a An-drom'a-che An-tiPe-on 

Am'nl-aa A-naPy-rua An-drom'a-chua Ao-ti-lib'a-nua 

Am-ni'aua A'nab, a. An-drom'e-da An-til^o-chna 

Am-ni'tea An-a-ha'rath, a. An-dro-nl'cua An-tim'a-cbiii 

Am'non, a. An-a-l'ah, a. An-dro-nl'cua. a. An-tlm'e-nea 

A-mce'beua An-a-i'tia An-droph'a-gl An-tin'o«e 

A'mok, a, A'nak, a. An-dro-pom’pua An-tin-o-e'a 

Am-o-ine'tua An'a-kim, a. An-droa'the-nea An-ti-nop'o-Ua 

Am-om-phar'e- A-nam'me-lech, An-dro'ti-on An-tin'o-ua 

tua a. An-e-lon'tla An-ti-o-cbi'a 

A'mor A'nan, a. A'nem, a. An-ti'o-chia 

A-mor'gea A-na'ni, a. An-e-mo'li-a An-ti'o-chua 

A-mor'goa Au-a-ni'ah, a. An-e-mo'aa An-ti'o-pa 

Am'o-nte, a. An-a-ni'aa, a. An-e-mo'tia An-tl'o-pe 

A'moa, a. A-nan'i-el, a. A'nen, a. An-ti-o'rua 

Am-pe-li'nua An'a-phe A'ner, a. An-tip'a-roa 

Am'pe-lua An-a-phlya'tua An'e-thoth-ite,«. An'ti-paa, a. 

Am-pe-lu'ai-a A-na'pi-ua A-ne'tor Au-tip'a-ter 

Am-phe'a A-na'pua An'ga-ri An-ti-pa'trl>a or 

Am-phi'a-lua An-a-ri'acte An-ge'a An-ti-pa-tri'a 

Am-phi'a-nax A-nar'tea An-ge'U-a An-tip'a-tria 

Am-phi-ar-a-e'- An-a-alm'bro-tua An-gell-on An-tiph'a-nea 
um A'nath, a. An'ge-lua An'ti-phaa 

Am-phi-a-ra'i- An'a-thoth, a, An-ge-ro'na An-tiph'a-tea 

dea A-nat'o-le An-^'tea An-ti-phe'mua 

Am-phi-a-ra'ua A-nau'rua A-ni'am, a. An-tiph'i-lua 

Am-phl-cle'a A-nau'aia An-i-cet'ua An'ti-phon 

Am-phic'ra-tea An-ax-og'o-raa A-nic'l-a An-tiph'o-nua 

Am-phic'ty-on An-ax-an'der A-nicl-um An'ti-phua 

Am-phic-ty'o- An-ax-an'dri-dea A-nicl-ua An-tl-poa'nua 

nea An-ax-ar'chua A-ni'groa An-tlp'o-lia 

Am-phid'a-mas An-ax-ar'e-te An-i-ne'tum An-tlr'rhi-um 

Am-phid'o-li An-ax-e'nor An'i-aua An-tir'rho-dos 

Am-phi-dro'mi-a A-nax'i-as An-l-tor'gia An-tia'aa 

Am-phi-ge-ni'a An-ax-ib'i-a A'ni-ua An-tis'the-nea 

Am-phiro-chua An-ax-ic'ra-tea An'na-aa, a. An-tia'ti-ua 

Am-phil'y-tua A-nax-l-da'mua An-na'lia An-tith'e-ua 

Am-phim'a-chua A-nax'i-laa or A- An-ni-a'nua Au'ti-um 

Am-phim'e-don nax-i-la'us Au'ni-bal An-tod'I-ce 

Am-phin'o-me An-ax-ll'i-dea An-nic'e-rla An-tom'e-nea 

Am-phin'o-mua A-nax-l-man'der An-ni-cho'ri An-to'ni-a 

Am-phi'on An-ax-im'e-nea An'nu-ua, a. An-to'ni-i 

Am-phip'a-gus An-ax-ip'o-lis A-no'gon An-to-ni'na 

Am-phip'o-lea An-ax-lp'pua A-no'lua An-to-ni'nua 

Am-phlp'o-lia An-ax-ir'rho-e An'o-mia An-to-ni-op'o- 

Am-phip'y-roa A-nax'ia An-o-pce'a lia 

Am-phlr'e-tua A-nax'o A'noa, a. An-to'ni-ua 

Am-phia-bso'na An-a-zar-be'nua An-Wa An-tor'1-dea 

Am-phia'the-nea An-cro'ua An-tpe-op'o-Ua An-to-thl'jah, a. 

Am-phia-ti'dea An-cal'i-tes Aii-tse'ua An'toth-lte, a. 

Am-phia'tra-tua An-ca'i'i-ua Ati-tag'o-raa An-tun-na'cum 

Am-phith'e-a An-cha'rl-a An-tal'cl-das A'nub, a. 

< Am-phith'e-mia An-cha'rl-ua An-tan'der A-nu'bia 

Am-phith'o-e An-cha'tea An-tan'droa A'nua, a. 

Ain-phi-tri'te An-chem'o-lua An-te'a Anx-a'num 

Ara-phit'ry-on An-chea'mua An-tem'nee Anx'i-ua 

I Am-phit-ry-o- An-chi'a-la or An-te'nor Anx'u-rua 

niVdea An-chl'a-le An-te-nor'i-dea An'y-ta 

I Am-phi'ua An-chi-a-li'a An'te-roa An'y-tua 

Am-phot'e-rua An-chi'a-lua An'te-rua An-zi-te'na 

Am-phry'aua An-chi-mo'li-ua Aii-thee'ua A-ob'ri-ca or A- 

Am'pli-aa, a. An-chin'o-e An-the'a ob'rl-ga 

Anip'aa-ga An-chi'aa Aii'the-aa A'on 

Am-pycl-dea An-chi'aea Aii-the'don A'o-nea 

Am'py-cua An-chia'i-a An-tho'la A-o'ni-a 

Am'ra-phel, a. An-chi-ai'a-dea An'the-mia A-on'i-dea 

Am'ram, a. An'cho-e An'the-mon A-o'ra 

Am-aanc'tua An-chom'e-nua An'the-mua A'o-ria 

A-mu'li-ua An-chu'rua , An-the-mu'ai-a A-or'nua 

A-my'cla An-ci'le An-the'ne A-or'ai 

A-my'cIro Aii-co'na An-ther'mua A-o'rua 

Am-y-clto'ua An-cy'le An-thea-pbo'ri-a A-o'ua 

A-my'claa An-cy'ra An-thea-te'ri-a A-pa'ma or Ap'- 

Am-y-cll'dea An-cy'ne An'the-ua a-ma 

Am'y-cua Au-cyron An-thi'a A-pa'me or Ap'- 

Am'y-doii An-dab'a-tw An'thi-nsB a-me 

Am-y-mo'ne An-da'ni-a An'thi-ura Ap-a-me'a or 

A-myu'taa An-de-ca'vi or An-tho'rea Ap-a-ml'a 

Am-yn-ti'a-dea An-de-ga'vi An-thro po-mor- Ap-a-me'ne 
A-myn-ti-a'nua An-de'ra phl'tse A-par'ni 

A-myn'tor An-der'l-tum or An-thro-poph'a- Ap'a-te 
Am-yn-tor'i-dea An-de-rl'tum gl Ap-a-tu'ri-a 

Am-y-ri'cua An-di'ra An-thylla A-pe-li-o'tea 

Oam'pua An-doc'i-dea An-ti-a'na A-pella 

Ain'y-ria An-drse'mon An-tl-a-ni'ra A-pel'lea 

Am'y-rua An-drag'a-thua An'tl-aa Ap-el-le'ua 

A-mya'tia An-drag'o-raa An-tl-bac-chi'ua A-pelli-con 

Am-y-tha'on An'dre-aa An-tlb'ro-te Ap-en-ni'nua 

Am-y-tha-o'ni-ua An'dreua An-tio'a-nia A'per 

Ara'y-tla An'drl-a An-tic'a-to Ap-e-ran-ti'a 

A-my'zon An-dil'a-oa An-tich'tho-nei (totm) 

Am'zi, a. An'dri-cna An-tlc-1-nolla Ap-e-ran'tl-a 

A'nab, a. An-drla'cua An-ti-cle'a (diat.) 

An-a-bu'ra An-dro'bi-ns An'ti-clea Ap-e-ro'pi-a 

An-a-cie'a An-dro-bu'lua An-ti-cli'des Ap'e-ias 

An-a-ce'i-a An-dro-cle'a An-tlc'ra-gua Aph'a-oe 

An'a-cea or A- An'dro-olea An-tic'ra-tea A-pbaa'a 

nac'tea An-dro-cli'dea An-tic'y-ra A'phar 

An-a-ohar'aii An'dro-clua An-tld^a-mua Aph-a-ra'im, f. 

An-a-d'am or An-dro-o/dea An-tl-do'nxa A-pha'raua 

An-a-oe'am An-drod^a-maa An-tid'o-tua A-phar'aaohdte, 

An-a-cle'tua An-dro'dua An-tig'e-nea a. 

An-ao're-on An-drog'e-nea An-ti-Mnl-dea A-pbar'aatb- 

A-nac-to'ri-om An-dro^-oa An-tifTO-ne ohlte» a. 
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A-phftr'slte, a. 
Alphas 
A'phek, 8. 
A-phe'kah, a. 
A'Phel'laa 
A-pher'e-ma, a. 
A-pher^ra, a. 
Aph^e-aas 
Aph'e-ti© 
A'phe^tor 
A-phi'ah. a. 
A-phi'das 
Apii-ne'ls 
Aph-ne'um 
Aph-o-be^tiu 
Aph'ra, a. 
A-phri'ces 
Aph<ro-diB'e-us 
Aph>ro-diB'i-a 
Aph-ro-dla'i-as 
Aph-ro-dis'i’Um 
Aph-ro-dl'te or 
Aph-ro-di'ta 
Ajjh-ro-di-top'o- 

Aph'ses, «. 
A-phy'tia 
Aph'y-tis 
A'pf-a 
Ap-l-ca'ta 
A-pic'i-u8 
A-pid'a-nus 
A-pid'o-nes 
Apl*na or Ap'i- 
nee 

A-pi'o-lee 
A'pi-on 
Ap-i-sa'on 
Ap-i-ta'mi 
A-pit'i-U8 
A-poc'o-pa 
Ap-o-do^ti or A- 
pod'o-ti 
A-pol-li-na'res 
A-poMi-na'ria 
Ap-ol-lin'e-ua 
Ap-oMin'l-des 
A-^ol-li-nop'o-| 


Ap-ol-loc'ra-tes 
A-pol-lo-do'ru8 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-a 
A-pol-lo-ni'a-dea 
Ap-ol-lon'i-deB 
Ap-ol-lo'nis 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-ua 
Ap-ol-loph'a-nes 
A-pol'los, a. 
A-poU'yon, a. 
Ap-ol-oth'e-mis 
A-po-ni-a'na 
A-po'ni-us 
Ap'o-nus 
Ap'pa-im, a. 
Ap'phi-a (affl- 
a), a. 

Ap'phu8(affus), 


Ap-pi'a-des 
Ap-pi-a'nu8 
Ap'pl-a Vi'a 
Ap'pi-i Fo'rum 
Ap'pi-U8 
Ap'pu-la 
Ap-pu-lelus 
A^pri-ea 
Ap-rilis 
Ap'si-nea 
Ap'so-rua or Ap- 
so'rua 
Ap'te-ra 
Ap-u-a'ni 
Ap-u-le'ia 
Ap-u-le'i-us 
A-pu'll.a 
A-pu'lum 
Ajru-lua 
A-qua'rl-U8 
Aq^ul-la 
Aq-a14a'rl-a 
Aq.uida'ia 
A^qull'l-ug 
A-quiFU-a 
Aq'ui-lo 
Aq-ai-lo'ni-a 
A-qui'uat 
A-qui'num 
Aq-ui.ta'ni>a 
Aq-ui-tan'i-cua 
A'ra. a, 

A^rab, a. 
Ar'a-bah. a. 
Ar*a-bar'cheB 
Ar-a-bat-tha'ne, 


Ar-a*bat-U'ne,a. 

Ar'a-bea 


A-ra1)i-a 

A-rab'i-cua 

Ar'a-bia 

A-rac'ca or A- 
Mc'ca 
A-raoh^ne 
Ar’ach-ne'a 
Ar-a-cho'si-a 
Ar-a-cho'tee or 
Ar-a-cho'ti 
Ar-a-cinum 
A-rac'thi-as 
Ar-a-cyn'thu8 
A'rad, a. 
Ar'a-duB 
A'ree 
A'rah, a. 

A'ram, a. 

Ar-a-phra 

A'rar 

Ar'a-rath, a. 
Ar-a-re'ne 
Ar'a-ria 
A-ra'thes, a. 
A-ra'tus 
A-rau'nah, a, 
A-rau'ri-ci 
A-ra'vu8 
Ar’aX'a'tes 
Ar-ax-e'nl 
Ar-ax-e'iiU 8 
A-rax'es 
Ar'ba-cea 
Ar'bah, a. 
Ar'bath-ite, a. 
Ar-bat'^tia, a. 
Ar-be'la 
Ar'be-lfiB 
Ar-be-ll'tla 
Ar-be'lua 
Ar-bo-ca'la 
Ar-bo'na 
Ar-bo'na-i, a. 
Ar-bua'cU'la 
Ar'ca-dea 
Ar-ca'di-a 
Ar-ca'di-ua 
Ar-ca'num 
Ar-cea'i-laa 
Ar-cea-i-la'ua 
Ar-ce'ai-us 
Ar-chie'a 
Ar-ch8B'a-nax 
Ar-ch 80 -op'o-li 8 
Ar-chag^a-thua 
Ar-chan'der 
Ar-chan'droa 
Ar-che-bulua 
Ar-ched'i-cua 
Ar-cheg'e-tea 
Ar-che-la'ua 
Ar-chem'a-chua 
Ar-chem'o-rua 
Ar-che'nor 
Ar-chep'o-lia 
Ai'-chep-tol'e- 
mus 

Ar-chep'to-lia 

Ar-ohea'tra-tua 

Ar-che-ti'mua 

Ar'che-vite, a. 

Ar'chi, a. 

Ar'chi-aa 

Ar-chi-bi'a-dea 

Ar-chib'i-ua 

Ar-chid'a-maa 

Ar-chi-da-mra 

Ar-ohi'da'mua 

Ar-ohi*de'mu8 

Ar-ohl-de'ua 

Ar-chl-gal'lua 

Ar-chij^e-nea 

Ar-chil'o-chua 

Ar-ohi-me'dea 

Ar-chi'nua 

Ar-chi-pel'a-gUB 

Ar-chlp'o-lia 

Ar-chip'pe 

Ar-ohip'pua 

Ar-ohlt'e-lea 

Ar-chi'tla 

Ar-chon'tea 

Ar-ohy'taa 

Ar-co-brl'ca 

Aro-ti^nua 

Aro-toph'y-lax 

Arc-to'^ua 

Aro-tu'roa 

Ai^da-lua 

Ar'de-a 

Ar'de-aa 

Ar>de-a'te8 

Ar-de-ric'ca 

Ar-dl- 8 Bl 

Ar'di-cea 

Ar-dia'cua 

Aydo-ne 


Ar-do'ne-8B 

Ar>du-eu'na 

A're 

A-re'a 

A-re'aa 

A-r^gon 

A-reyo-nia 

Ar'e-laa 

Ar-eda'tum 

A-re'li, a. 

A-re'lite, a. 

A-rerii-ua 

Ar-e-mor'i-ca 

Ar*e-na'cum 

A-re'nae 

A-re'ne 

A-re-o-pa-gl'tee 
A-re-op'a-gua 
A-re'oa 
A'rea 
Ar'e-aaa 
A-rea'tha-naa 
A-rea'tor 
Ar-ea-tor'i-dea 
Ar'e-ta 
Ar-e-ta'dea 
Ar-e-tflB'ua 
Ar-e-taph'i-la 
Ar'e-taa 
Ar'e-taa, a. 
A-re'te (daugh- 
ter of Ariatip- 
pua) 

Ar'e-te 
A-re'tea 
Ar'e-thon 
Ar-e-thu'aa 
Ar-e-ti'iii 
Ar-e-ti'num 
A-re'tua 
A're-ua 
A-re'ua, a. 
Ar-gro'ua 
Ar'ga-lua 
Ar-gau-tho'na 
Ar-gan-tho-ni'- 
um 

Ar-gan -tom'a- 
«U 8 
Ar'ge 
Ar-ge'a 
Ar'ge-le 
Ar*gen'num 
Ar-gea'tra-tua 
Ar-ge'ua 
Ar-gi'a 
Ar'gi-aa 
Ar-gi-le'tum 
Ar'gi-lua 
Ar-gi'nua 
Ar-gl-nu'ace 
Ar-gi'o-pe 
Ar-gi-phon'tea 
Ar-gip-pce' 
Ar-gith'e-a 
Ar-gi'va 
Ar-gi'vl 
Ar-gi'vua 
Ar'gob, a. 
Ar-go'da 
Aygo-laa 
Ar-gol'i-cua 
Ar'go-lia 
Ar-go'ua 
Ar-gu'ra or Ar'- 
gu-ra 

Ar-gyn'nua 
Ar'gy-i'a 
Ar-gy-raa'pi-dea 
Ar'gy-re 
Ar-gyr'i-pa or 
Ar-gy-ri'pa 
Ar-gy-rop'o-lia 
A'ri-a 
A-ri-ad'ne 
A-ri-w'ua 
A-rl-am'nea 
A-ri-a'ni 
A-ri-an'taa 
A-ri-a-ra-the'a 
A-ri-a-ra'thea 
A-ri'aa 

A-rl-aa'me-nua 

Ar-i-bae'ua 

A-ric'i-a 

Ar-i-ci'na 

Ar-i-das'ua 

A-rid'a-i, a. 

A-nd'a-tha. a. 

A-ri-de'lua 

Ar-i-do'lla 

A-ri'eh, a. 

A'ri-el, a. 

Ar-i-gw'um 

Ar-lg-no'tua 

A-rri or A'rl*i 

Ayi-ma 


Ar-i-maa'pi 

Ard-mathe'a, a. 

Ar-i-ma'zea 

Ar'i-mi 

A-rim'i<num 

Ar-im-phaa'i 

Ai^i-nea 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nea 

A-ri'och, a. 

A-ri-o-man'dea 

A-ri-o-mar'dua 

A-ri-o-me^dea 

A-ri'on 

A-ri-o-vla'tua 

Ar-i-pi'thea 

A'ris 

A-ria'a-l, a. 
A-rialaa 
Ar-ia-Wne-tua 
Ar-ia-taa'um 
Ar-ia-Wua 
Ar-is-tag'o-raa 
Ar-ia-tan'der 
Ar-la-tan'droa 
Ar-ia-tar'che 
Ar-ia-tar-chi'um 
Ar-ia-tar^chua 
A-ria'te-aa 
A-rla'te-rae 
A-ria'teua 
A-rla'the-nea 
A-ria'thua 
Ar-ia-tl'dea 
Ar-is-tiriua 
Arda-tlp'pua 
A-ris'tl-ua 
A-ria'to 
Aria-to-bu'la 
I A-ria-to-bu'lua 
A-ria-to-cle'a 
A-ria'to-clea 
A-ria-to-cll'dea 
A-iifl-to-cll'tua 
Ar-is-toc'ra-tea 
Ar-is-toc're-on 
Ar-ia-toc'ri-tua 
A-ria-to-da'raa 
A-ria-to-de'me 
A-ria-to-de'miia 
Ar-la-tog'e-nea 
A-ria-to-gi'toii 
A-ria-to-la'ua 
Ar-ia-tom'a-che 
Ar-ia-tom'a-chua 
A ria-to me'dea 
Ar-ia-tom'e-don 
Ar-ia-tom'e-nea 
A-ria'ton 
A-ria-to-ni'cua 
Ar-is-ton'i-dea 
Ar-ia-ton'o-ua 
A-ria'to-nus 
Ar-ia-ton'y-mua 
Ar-ia-toph'a-nea 
A-ria'to-phon 
Aria-to-phyli 
Ar-ia-tot'e-les 
A-ria-to-ti'mua 
Ar-ia-tox'e-nua 
A-ria'tua 
Ar-ia-tyl'lua 
A-ri'ua (river) 
A'ri-ua or A-rl'- 
ua (the heretic) 
Ar-ma-ged'don, 
a. 

Ayme-ne 

Ar-raen-ta'ri-ua 

Ar'rae-nua 

Ar-min'i-ua 

Ar-rao'ni, a, 

Ar-nao-ni'a-cuB 

Ar-mor'l-cae 

Ar-mor'i-cua 

Ar-moa'a ta 

Ar-mox'e-nua 

Ar'mo-zon 

Ar'na, a. 

Ar-ni-eu'aia 

Ar-no'bi-ua 

Ar'non, a. 

Ayo-a 
A'rod, a. 

Ar'o-di, a. 

Ar'o-e 
Ar'o-er, a. 

A'rom, a. 
Ar'o-ma 
A-rom'a-ta 
Ar'o-tBB 
Ar-o-te'rea 
A-rot're-bae 
a. 

Ar^phod, a. 
Ar-pbayad, a. 
Ar-pi^naa 


Aypad, 

Ar^-ni 


Ar-pi'num 
Ayqui-tua 
Ar'ra-bo 
Ar-ra-bo'na 
Ar-ra-chi'on 
Ar-ftt'i 
Ar-re'chl 
Ar-rha-bse'ua 
Ar-rhe'ne | 

Ar-rhi-dn'iia I 

Ayri-a 
Ar-ri'a-ca 
Ar-ri-a^Qua 
Ayri*U 8 
Ar-run'tl-ua 
Ayaa'Oea or Ar- 
aa'cea 
Ar-aa'ol-a 
Ar-aac'i-dse 
Ar-aa-ga-irtsB 
Ar-aam'e-nea 
Ar-aam'e-tea 
Ar-aam-o-aa'ta 
or Ar-aa-moa'- 
a-ta 

Ar-aa'ni-aa 
Ar-ae'na 
Ar-ae'aa 
Ayai-a 
Ar-ai-dee'ua 
Ar-ain'o-e 
Ar-ai'tea 
Ar-ta-ba'nua 
Ar-ta-ba-za'nea 
Ar-ta-ba'zua 
Ayta-bri or Ar- 
ta-bri't8B 
Ar-ta-ca'na 
Ayta-ce 
Ar-ta-ce'ne 
Ar-ta'ci-a 
Ar-ta-co*a'na 
Ar-trel 
Ar-ta-e'zua 
Ar-ta-ge'ra 
Ar-ta-ge'raa 
Ar-ta-geysea 
Ar-ta'nea 
Ar-ta'o-zus 
Ar-ta-pa'nua 
Ar-ta-pheynea 
Ar-ta'tua 
Ar-ta-vaa'dea 
Ar-tax'a or Ar- 
tax'i-aa 
Ar-tax'a-rea 
Ar-tax-aa'a-ta 
Ar-tax'a- ta 
Ar-tax-erx'ea 
Ar-tax'i-aa 
Ar-ta-yc'tea 
Ar-ta-yn'ta 
Ar-ta-yn'tea 
Ayte-niaa 
Ar-tem'ba-rea 
Ar-tem-i-do'rua 
Ayte-mia 
Ar-te-mla'i-a 
Ar-te-mia'i-um 
Ar-te-mi'ta 
Ar-te-moc'le-a 
Ayte-mon 
Ar-te'na 
Ar-the'don 
Ar-to-bri'ga 
Ar-to'cea 
Ar-toch'mea 
Ar-to'na 
Ar-to'ni-ua 
Ar-ton'teg 
Ar-to-tro'gua 
Ar-tox'a-rea 
Ar-tym-ne'aua 
Ar-tyn'i-a 
Ar-tya-to'ne 
Ayu-both, a. 
A-ru'ci or A-ruc'- 
ci 

A-ru'dia 
Ar-u-le'nua 
A-ru'mah, a. 
A'runa 
A-ruu'ti-ua 
Ar-u-pi'uum 
A-ru'aa-cea 
Ar-u-aFni 
Ayvad. a. 
Ar-ver%i 
Ar-vl'na 
Ar-viya-gua 
Ar-viyi-um or 
Ar-vi'aua 
A-ry-an'dea 
Ayy-baa 
Ar-yp-tcyua 
A-ryx'a*ta 
A'aa,#. 


Aa'a-ch» 
Aa-a-dfaa, a. 
Aa'a-el. «. 
Aa'a-hel, a. 
Aa-a-i'ah, a. 
Aa'a-na, a. 
A<aan'der 
A'aaph, a. 
A-aaya-el, a. 
A-aaye-el, a, 
Aa-a-relah, a. 
Aa-ba-mn'ua 
Aa-baya-reth, a. 
Aa'bo-lua 
Aa-bo'tua 
Aa-byte 
Aa-oal^a-phua 
Aa'ca-lon, a. 
Aa-ca'ni-a 
Aa-ca'ni-ua 
Aa'che-tua 
Aa-che'ura 
Aa-cle-pi'a-dea 
Aa-cle-pi-o-do'- 
rua 

Aa-cle-pi-od'o- 

tua 

As cle'pi-UB 
Aa-ele-ta'rl-on 
Aa-cod-ro-gl'tse 
Aa-co'ni-ua La'- 
be-o 
Aa'cu-a 
Aa'cu-lum 
Aa'dru-bal 
A'ae-a 
A-se'aa, «. 
A-aeb-e-bi'a, a. 
Aa-e-bi'a, a. 
A-Bel'li-o 
Aa'e-uath, a. 
A-ae'ni 
A'aer, a . ' 
A-ae'rer, s. 
A'shan, a. 
Agh'be-a, a. 
Aah'che-naz, a. 
Aah'dod, a. 
Aah'doth, a. 
Aah'er, a. 
Aah'i-mah, a. 
Aah'ke-lou, a. 
Ash'ke-naz, a. 
Ash'pe-naz, k. 
Aah'ri-el, a. 
Aah'ta-rotb, a. 
Ash'te-nioh, a. 
Aah'te-ra-tUite, 
a. 

Aah'to-reth, a. * 
Aah'ur, a. 
A-ai-ag'e-iiea 
A-sl-a-geii'e-tes 
A-ai-ag'e-nua 
A-ai-at'i-cua 
As-i-bi'as, a. 
As'i-do 
A'ai-el, a. 

A-aHaa 

A-ai'luH 

Aa'i-na or Aa'i- 
ne 

Aa-i-na'ri-a 
Aa-l-na'ri-ua 
Aa-l-na'rua 
A-ain'i-ua 
Aa'i-pha, a. 
A-ai'rea 
Aa'ke-loii, a. 
Aa'raa-dai, a. 
Aa'ma-veth, a. 
Aa-mo-de'ua, a. 
Aa-mo-ne'an, a. 
Aa-na'ua 
Aa-nap'per, a. 
A-ao'che 
A-ao'chia, a. 
A'aotn, a. 
A-ao'phia 
A-ao'pi-a 
Aa-o-pi'a-des 
A-ao'pia 
A-ao-po-do'rua 
A-ao'pua 
Aa-pal>a-thi'a 
Aa-pam'i-threa 
Aa-pa-ra'gi-um 
Aa-pa'ai-a 
Aa-pa-ai'rua 
Aa-pa'ai-ua 
Ae-paytea 
Aa'pa-tha, a. 
Aa-pa-thyaia 
Aa-pa-thl'nea or 
Aa-path'l-aea 
Aa-peydila 
Aa*plud-tl^tea 


Aa'phar, a. 
Aa-phaya-aua. a. 
Aa-ple'don 
Aa'po-na 
Aa-po-re'nua 
Aa'ri-el, a. 
Aa-aa-bi'aa, a. 
Aa-aa-bi'nua 
Aa-aag'e-tea 
Aa-aal'i-moth, a. 
Aa-aa-ni'aa, a. 
Aa-aaya-cua 
Aa-aa-re'moth.a. 
Aa-ae'ra 
Aa-ae-ri'ni 
Aa-ae-ai-a'tea 
Aa-ae'aua 
Aa-ai-de'ana, a. 
Aa-ao'rua 
Aa-au-e'rua, a. 
Aa'aur, a. 
Aa-ayyi-a 
Aa-ta-be'ne 
As-tab'o-raa 
Aa-ta-ce'ni 
Aa'ta-oea 
Aa'ta-cua 
Aa-ta-ge'ui 
Aa'ta-pa 
Aa'ta-pua 
As'ta-roth, a. 
Aa-tayte 
Aa'te-aa 
Aa-tel'e-be 
Aa-te'naa 
Aa-te'ri-a 
Aa-te'ri-on or 
Aa-te'ri-ua 
Aa'te-ria 
Aa-te-ro'di-a 
Aa-ter-o-pee'ua 
Aa-teyo-pe or 
Aa-ter-o-pfiB'a 
Aa'tl-ca 
Aa'to-mi 
Aa-tox'e-mua 
Aa-trae'a 
Aa-trBB'ua 
Aa'tu-ra 
Aa'tu-rea 
Aa-tu'ri-cua 
Aa-ty'a-ge 
Aa-ty'a-gea 
I Aa-ty'a-lua 
Aa-ty'a-nax 
Aa-ty-cra-te'a 
As-ty-cra-ti'a 
Aa-tyd'a-maa 
Aa-ty-da-mi'a 
Aa'ty-lua 
Aa-ty-me'dea 
Aa-tym-e-du'aa 
Aa-tyii'o-me 
Aa-tyn'o-mi 
Aa-tyn'o-ua 
Aa-ty'o-che or 
Aa-ty-o-chi'a 
Aa-ty-pa-lea'a 
Aa-typh'i-lua 
Aa'ty-ra 
Aa'ty-ron 
Aa-ty'ron 
A-aup'pim, a. 
Aa'y-chia 
A-ayn'cri-tua 
A-tab'u-liia 
A-tab'y-rla 
At'a-ce 
At'a-cea 
A'tad, a. 
At-a-lan'ta 
At-a-ly'da 
At-a-ran'tea 
At'a-roth, a. 
A-taybe-cbia 
A-tayga-tia 
A-tayne-a 
A-tel'la 
A-te'ne 
A'ter, a. 
A-ter-e-zi'aa, a. 
A-teyga-tla 
A'thacb, a. 
Ath-a-i'ah, a. 
Ath-a-li'ah, a. 
Ath-a-ma'nea 
Ath-a-man-ti'a- 
dea 

Ath'a-maa 

Ath-a-na'ai-ua 

A-thau'a-tua 

A-tha'nia 

Ath-a-rl'aa, a. 

A-thyna 

A-thynsB 

Ath-e-niya 

Ath-e-nw'um 


Ath-a-nae'ua 
Ath>e-nayo-ra8 
Ath*e-nal8 
A-the'ne 
A-the'ni-on 
A-the'no 
A-then'o-olea 
A-then-o-do'rua 
A'the-oa 
Ath'e-aia 
Ath'lai, a. 
Ath'mo-num 
A-tho'ua 
Ath'ri-bia 
A-thruria 
A-thymnbra 
Ath'y-raa 
A'ti-a 
A-til'i-a 
A-til'i-ua 
A-tiHa 
At-i-me'tua 
A-ti'na 
A-ti'naa 
A-tin'i-a 
At'i-pha, a. 
At-lan-te'aorAt- 
lan-ti'a 
At-lan'tea 
At-lan-ti'a-dea 
At-laii'ti-dea 
At'mo-ni 
A-toa'aa 
At'ra-cea 
At-ra-nii'tce 
At-ra-myt'tbum 
At'ia-pua 
At-ra-ti'nus 
At-re-ba'tea or 
A-treb'a-tea 
A-tre'ni 
At'reua 
A-tri'dee 
A-tri'dea 
At-ro-m«'tuB 
At'ro-inua 
A-tro'ni-ua 
At-ro-pa-te'ne 
At-ro-pa'tl-a 
A-trop'a-tua 
At'ro-poa 
At-tac'o-r» 
At'tai, a. 
At-ta-li'a, a. 
At'ta-lua 
At-tayraa 
At-teyu-a 
At-te'iua 
At-thaya-tea, a. 
At'thia 
At'ti-ca 
AFti-cua 
At-ti-da'tea 
At'ti-la 
At-tll'i-ua 
At-ti'naa 
At'ti-ua 
At'u-bi 
At'u-rua 
A-ty'a-dae 
A-ty'a-uaa 
A'tya or At'tya 
Au-cha'tse 
Au'da-ta 
Au-de'ra 
Au-fe'la 
Au-b-de'na 
Au-bd'i-a 
Au-ftd'i-ua 
Au'fi-dua 
Au'ga-rua 
Au-ge'a 
Au-gy» 

Au'ge-aa or Au- 
ge'aa 
Au'gi-a, a. 
Au'^-aa 
Au'gi-laa 
Au-gi'nua 
Au-gua'ta 
Au-gua-ti'nua 
Au-gua-tob'o-na 
Au-gua-to-bri'ga 
Au-gua-to-du'- 
num 

Au-gaa-toin'a- 

gua 

Au-raa-to-nem'* 

e-iuni 

Au-gua''tu*li>a 

Au-gua'tua 

Au-leytea 

Au-le'tea 

Au>lo-oryae 

Au-iyni-ua 

Au-ra'i»ia» a 

Aa>ry)i« 
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CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


Au-re-li-a'nus A'zur, «. Bal-tha'sar, «. Ba-ti-a'tus 

Au>reli-U8 Az'u-ran, i. Bal-ven'ti-UB Ba-ti-e'a 

Au-re'o-luB Az'zah, «. BaVy-ra Ba-ti'na and 

Au-ii'ga Az'zur, <. Ba'mah, a. Ban-ti'na 

Au-rinl-a Bam-bo'tus Bat'i-na 

Au-ro'ra Bam-by'ce Bat-ra-cho-my- 

Au-run'cl P Ba'inoth, a. o-ma'chi-a 

Au-run-cu-le^ius * Ba*rau'raa Bat'ra-chus 

AUs-chi^S 80 Ba'al, a. Ban-a-fas, a. Bat'ta-rus 

Aus'ci Ba^al-a^, a. Ban'a-sa Bat-tl'a-des 

Au'ao-uea Ba'al-ath, a. Ba'ni, a. Bat'u-lum 

Au-so'ni-a Ba'al Be'rith, a. Ban-i-a'rse Bat'u-lus 

Au-Bonl-dUe Ba'a-le, a. Ba'nid, a. Bav'a-i, a. 

Au-8o'nl-UB Ba'al Gad, a. Ba-ni-u'bee Ba'vi-ua 

Au8*ta>ge'na Ba'al Ha'mon, a. Baii-na'ia, a. Bav'o-ta 

AuB*te'3-on Ba'al Ha'nan, a. Ban'ti-» Baz-a-en'tes 

Au-tar-i-a'tee Ba'al-Ha'zer, «. Ban'ti-ua Be-a-li'ah, a. 

Au-te'as, a. Ba'al-i, a. Ban'u-as, a. Be'a-loth, a. 

Au'tho-cus Ba'al-ira, a. Baph'y-ruB Be'an, a. 

Au-to-bu'lus Ba*al-i8, a. Ba-rab'baa, a. Be-a'trix 

Au-toc'a-nea Ba'al Me'on, a. Bar'a-ce Beb'a-i, a. 

Au-toch'tho-ues Ba'al Pe'or, a. Bar'a-chel, a. Be'bi-us 

Au'to-cles Ba'al Per'a-zim, Bar-a-chi'ah, a. Be-brl'a-cmn 

Au-toc'ra-tes a. Bar-a-chi'as, a. Beb'ry-ceBorBe- 

Au-to-cre'ne Ba'al Shal'i-sha, Bar'a-do br/ces 

Au-tol'e-mus Ba'al Ta'mar, a. Ba'rak, a. Be-bryc'i-a 

Au-tol'o-laB Ba'al Ze'bub, a. Bar'a-thrum Be'cher, «. 

Au-tol'o-leB Ba'a-nah, a. Bar-ba'na Be-chl'rea 

Au-tol'y-cuB Ba-a-ni'as, a. Bar'ba-ri Be-chi'ri 

Au-tom'a-te Ba'a-rah, a Bar-ba'tus Be-cho'rath, a. 

Au-tom'e-don Ba-a-se'iah, a. Bar-bea'o-las Bech'ti-leth, a. 

Au-to-me-du'sa Ba'a-shah, a. Bar-boa'the-nes Be'dad, a. 

Au-tom'e-neB Ba-a-ai'ah, a. Bar-cae'i Bed-a-i'ah, a. 

Au-tom'o-li Ba'bel, a. Bar'ce-tla Be'dan, a. 

Au-ton'o-e Ba'bi, a. Bar'ci-no Be-de'iah, «. 

Au-ton'o-UB Bab'i-lua Bar-dae'i Be-dri'a-cum 

Au-toph-ra-da'- Bab'y-lon Bar-da'nes Be-el-i'a-da, a. 

tes Bab-y-lo'ni-a Bar-de-ra'te Be-el'sa-rua, a. 

Au-tri'cum Bab-y-lo'nld Bar-dvllia Be-el-teth'raus, 

Au-trig'o-nes Ba-byr'sa Ba-re'a (citt/) a. 

Au-tu'ra Ba-byt'a-ce Ba're-a (man) Be-el'ze-bub, a. 

Aux-e'ai-a Ba'ca, a. Ba-re'ne Be'er, a. 

Aux'i-mon Bac-cha'nal Bar'e-ta Be*e'ra, a. 

A'va, a. Bac-che'ia Bar'go-ae Be-er-e'lim, a. 

A^a-ran, a. Bac-che'uB Bar-gu'ai-i Be-e'ri, a. 

Av-a-ri'cum Bac-chl'a-daa Bar'gy la Be-er-la-ha'i-roi, 

A-var'i-cus Bac-chi'daa Bar-gy-le'tae a, 

Av'a-ron, a. Bac'chi-des Bar'gy-lua Be-e'roth, a. 

A-vel'la BaC’Chi'um Bar-hu'mite, a. Be*er-8he'bah or 

A'ven, a. Bac-chi'us Ba*ri'ah, a. Be-er'she-bah, 

Av-en-ti'auB Bac-chu'rus, a. Ba-ri'ne a. 

A-ver'nus or A- Bac-chyl'i-des Bar'i-aaa Be-eah'te-rah, a. 

ver'na Ba-ce'lus Ba-ria'aes Be'kah, a. 

A-vea'ta Ba-ce'niB Ba'ri-um Be'la, a. 

A-vid'i-u8 Bach'rite, a. Bar-je'suB, a. Be'lah, a. 

A-vi-e'niis Ba'cis Bar-jo'na, a. Bel'a-tea 

A' vim, a. Bac'o-ruB Ba-ro'dls, a. Bel-e-mi'na 

A-vi'o-la Bac'tra Bar-pa'na Bel'e-mus, a. 

A'vlth, a. Bac-tii-a'na Bar'Ba-baa, a. Bel'e-na 

A-vi'tua Bac-tri-a'ni Bar-si'ne Bel'e-nus 

Ax'e-nus Bac-u-a'tse Bar'ta-cua, a. Bel-e-phan'tea 

Ax-i'o-cbuB * Ba-cun'ti-u8 Bar-thol'o-mew, Bel'e-ais 

Ax-i'on Ba-di'a a. Bel'gaa 

Ax-i-o-ni'cufl Bad-i-cho'ra Bar-tl-me'ua, a. Bel'gi-ca 

Ax-i-<)'ta3 Ba'di-ua Ba'ruch, a. Be'li-al, a. 

Ax-i'O'the-a Bad-u-hen'nce Bar-za-en'tea Be'li-as 

Ax'i-ua Bse'bi-ua Bar-za'nes Bedi'das, sing. 

Ax'o-na Beec'uda Bar-ziHa-i, a. (male deac. qf 

Ax-o'uea Bse-tho'ron Baa'a-loth, a. Belua) 

Az'a-el, a. Bce'to-rix Bas'ca-ma, a. Be'lia, vl. Bel'l- 

Az-a-e'lus, «, Ba'tu-lo Ba-ae'ra de8(/ew. deac. 

A'zah, a. Bag-a-da'o-nes Ba'ahan, a. of Belua) 

A'zal, a. Ba-ge'aua Baab'e-math, a. Bel-i-Ba'ri-U8 

Az-a-li'ah, a. Ba-gie'ta-na Baa-i-le'a or Baa- Bel-lag'i-nes 

A-zam'o-ra Ba-giB'ta-nus i-li'a Bel-ler'o-pbon 

A-za'ni Ba'go, a. Ba-sil'i-a (Basel Bel'le-rua 

Az-a-ni'ab, a. Ba-go'as or Bdle) Bel-li-e'nus 

A-za'phi-on, a. Bag-o-da'res Bas-l-li'daB BeMo'na 

Az'a-ra, a. Bag'o-1, a. Bas-i-li'das BeMo-na'ri-i 

A-za're-el, a. Ba-goph'a-nes Bas-i-U'l Bel-lov'a-ci 

Az-a-ri'ah, a. Ba^ra-da Baa'i-lis Bel-lo-ve'sus 

Az-a-ri'aa, a. Ba-ha'rum-ite,a. Bas'i-litb, a. Berma-lm, a. 

a. Ba-bu'muB, a. Ba-sil'i-us or Bel'pbe-gor 

A-za'zel, a, Ba-hu'rim, a. Ba-Bi-ll'us Bel-ahaz’zar, a. 

Az-a-zi'ah, a. Ba'isa (ba'yS) Bas'l-lua Bel-te-shaz'zar, 

Az-baz'a-retb, a. Ba'jith, a. Bas'math, a. a. 

A-ze'kah Ba'kah, a. Baa-aa'iii-a Bem-bi'na 

A'zel, a. Bak-bak'kar, a. Bas'sa-reus Be-na'ous 

A'zem, a. Bak-buk-i'ab, a. Bas-Bar'l-des Be-na'iah, a. 

Az-e-pbu'rith, a. Bala-am (or ba'- BaB'sa-ris Ben-am'rai, a. 

A-ze'tas, a. lam), a. Bas'ta-i, a, Ben-dl-di'a 

Aj/^d, 8 . 1 Bal'a-crua Bas-tar'nae Ben-di-di'um 

A-zi'a, a. Bal'a-dan, a. Bas-ter-bi'ni Ben-dl-do'ra 

A-zi'des Ba'lah, a. Bas-te-ta'ni Ben-e-be'rak, a. 

A'zi-el, a. Ba'lak, a. Bat-a-no'chua Ben-e-Ja'a-kan.a. 

A-zi'lis Bal'a-mo, a. Ba-ta'vi Ben-e-ven'tom 

A-zi'riB Ba-la-ne'a Ba-ta'vl-a Ben-ba'dad, a. 

A-zi'zah, a. Bal'a-rus Ba-ta-vo-du'rum Beu-ba'il, a. 

Az'ma-yeth, a. Bal-billus Ba-ta'vuBorBat - Ben-ha'naxt, a, 

Az'mon, a. Bal-bi'nus a-vus Ben'l-nu, a. 

A'zor, a. Bal-bu'ra Bath-rab'blm, a. Ben'Ja-min, a. 

A-zo'rus Bal-ce'a Bath-Bhe'bah or Ben'Ja-mite, «. 

A-zo'tUB Ba-le-a'ret Bath'she-bah^a. Ben-nu'i, a. 

A^zo'tuB, a. Ba-le'tus Bath'shu-a, a. Be'no, a. 

Az'ri-el, a. Bal-ls-be'ga Bath'y-cles Ben-o'ni, a. 

Az'ri-kam, a. Bal-lon^o-tl Ba-tbyl'lus Ben the4tlo'y-me 

A-in'bah, a. Ba>lo'mitm Ba-ti'a or Ba'tt^a Ben-zo'beth, a. 


Be'o-des Beth-su'ra, a. Bo-o-Bu'ra Bu-ra'i-cus 

Be'on, a. Beth-tap'pu-ah, Bo-o'tes Bur-dig'a>la 

Be'or, a. a. Bo'oz, a. Bor'rhus 

Be'ra, a. Be-thu'el, a. Bo-re'a-des Bur-ri-e'nu» 

Bei''a-chah, a. Be'tbul, a. Bo're-as Bur'si-o 

Ber-a-cbl'ah, a. Be-thu-li'aorBe* Bo-re-as'ml Bu-Bi'rls 

Ber-a-i'ab, a. tbu'li-a, a. Bor-go'di Bu'te-o 

Be-re'a, a. Bet'i-ra Bo-irnus Bu<the'nis 

Ber-e-cbl'ah, a. Be-to'li-ua, a. Bo'ritb, a. Bu'tho-e 

Ber-e-cyn'tbi-a Bet-o-mea'tbam, Bor-sip'pa Bu-thro'tum 

Be'red, a. a. Bo-rys'the-nefl Bu-tliro'tus 

Ber-e-ni'ce Bet'o-nlm, a. Bo'sor, a. Bu-thyr'e-ua 

Ber-e-ni'cis Be-tri'a-oum Bos'o-ra, a. Bu'to-neB 

Ber'gi-ne Be-u'lah, a. Boa'po-ruB Bu-tor'i-des 

Ber-gia-ta'ni Be'zai, a. Bos-tre'nus Bu*tun'tum 

Ber'go-mum Bez-a-le'el or Bo-tro'dus Bu-ze'ret 

Be'rl, a. Bez-al'eel, a. Bot-ti-ee'is Bu'zi, a. 

Be-ri'ah, a. Be'zek, a. Bo-vi-a'num Buz'lte, a. 

Be'risandBa'ria Be'zer, a. Bo-viriee Bu'zy-ges or 

Be'rl tea, a. Be'zetb, a. Boz'rah, a. Bu-zy'ges 

Be'rltb, a. Bi-a'nor Brac'a-ra By'blis 

Ber^mi-us Bi'a-tas, a. Brac-ca'tl ByMi'o-nea 

Ber-ni'ce, a. Bi-bac'u-lua Brach-ma'nes Byr'rhua 

Be-ro'dach-Bal'- Bib'U-na Brach-ma'id Bys-sa'tlB 

a-dan, a. Bi-brac'te Bra-cbo'des By-za'ci-um 

Ber'o-e Bib'ro-ci Bran'chi-die Byz-an-ti'a-cui 

Be-roe'a Bib'u-lus Bran-cbyl'li-des By-zan'ti-on 

Ber-o-ni'oe Bl'cea Bras'i-das By-zan'ti-um 

Be-ro'sus Bioh'ri, a. Bras-i-de'a or By'zas 

Be'roth, a. Bi-e'nor Bras-i-di'a By-ze'nus 

Be-ro'thah, a. Bi-e'phi Braa'i-las By-ze'rea 

Ber'o-thai, a. Bi-lor'miB Brau'ron By'zes 

Bei/re-tho, a. Bi'frons Bren-ton'l-cum Byz'l-a 

Ber'y-tua or Be- Big'tha-na, a. Bret'ti-i 

ry'tua Big-va'i or Big'- Brl-a're-UB or 

Ber-ze'lua, a. va-i, a. Bri'a-reua Q 

Be'sai, a. Bil'bi-lia Bri-gan'teB 

Bea'bl-cus Bil'e-am, a. Brig-an ti'nua Ca-an'thus 

Be-8id'i-8B Bil'gai, a. Bri-gan'ti-um Cab'a-des 

Be-sip'po Bi-ma'ter Bri-lea'aua Ca-bal'a-ca 

Bea-o-de'iah, a. Biu'do-es Bri-aaj'ua Cab'a-les 

Bea'ti-a Bin'e a, a. Bri-ae'ia Ca-ba'lis 

Bea-yn-ge'ti Bin'gi-um Bri'aea Cab-al-li'nua 

Be'tah, a. Bin'nu-i, a. Bri-tan'nl Ca-be'les 

Bet'a-ne, a. Bi-o'tea Bri-tan'ni-a Ca-be'sus 

Be-tar'mo-nes Bi-o'tbe-a Bri-tan'ni-cus Ca-bi'ra 

Be'ten, a. Bi-o'tua Brit-o-ma'ria Ca-bl'rl 

Beth-ab'a-ra, a. Bir'rhus Brlt-o-mar'tla Ca-blr'1-a 

Beth-a'nath, a. Bir'za-vitb, a. Brit'o-nes or Ca-bi'ria 

Beth-a'noth, a. Bi-sartee Bri-£o'nes Ca-bi'rus 

Beth'a-ny, a. Bi-Bal'tes Brix-eVlum Ca'bul, a. 

Betb-ar'a-bah, a. Bi-sal' tia Brix'i-a Ca-bu'ra 

Beth-a'rara, a. Bi-san'the Bro-git'a-rus Cab'y-le 

Beth-ar'bel, a. Bia'to-nea Brom'e-rua Cach'a-les 

Beth-a'ven, a. Bis-to'ni-a Bro'mi-us Ca-cyp'a-ris 

Beth-az'ma- Bia'to-nia Bron-ti'nus Cad'a-ra 

veth, a. Bi-thi'ah, a. Bro'te-aa Cad'dis, a. 

Beth-ba'al-me'- Bith'rou, a. Bruc'te-rl Ca-de'no 

on, a. Bi'thua Brun'du-lua Ca'des, a. 

Beth-ba'rah, a. Bi-thy'ni Brun-du'si-um Cad-le'nuB 

Beth'ba-ai, a. Bl-thyn'i-a Bru-tid'i-ua Cad-me'a 

Beth-bir'e-i, a. Bit'i-as Bru'ti-i or Brut'- Cad-me'is 

Beth-da'gon, a. BiC-u-i'tus ti-i Cad'mi-el, a. 

Beth-dib-la-tha'- Bi-tu'ri-gea Bru'tu-lua Cad-rai'lus 

im, a. Bit'u-rix Bry-ax'ia Cad-ml-o'ne 

Beth'el, a. Biz-joth'jab, a. Bry'ce Cad're-ma 

Beth-e'mek, a. Bi-zo'ne Bry'goa Ca-dru'si 

Beth-e8'da(a=z), Bla-e'na Bry'gi Ca-dur'ci 

a. Blau-do'na Brys'e-ee or Ca-duB'cl 

Beth-e'zel, a. Blan-du'ai-a Bry-ae'ee Ca-du'si 

Beth-ga'der, a. Blas-to-phoe-ni'- Bu-ba-ce'ne Cad'y-tis 

Betb-ga'mul, a. ces Bu'ba-res Cee'ci-aa 

Beth-hac'ce-rim. Blem'my-ea Bu'ba-als Cee-cil'i-a 

a. Ble'my-ee Bu-bas'tia CeB-cil-l-a'nUB 

Beth-ha'ran, a. Bo-ad-i-ce'a Bu-baa-ti'tea Cte-cil'i-i 

Beth-hog'lah, a. Bo-a'gri-us Bu-bo'na Cas-ciri-UB 

Beth-hoTon, a. Bo-a-ner'ges, a. Bu-ceph'a-la Ci»c'i-luB 

Beth-jeah'i- Bo'az, a. Bu-ceph-a-li'a Caa-cl'na 

moth, a. Bob-o-ne'a Bu-ceph'a-lus 0)c'u-biim 

Betb-jeB'i-moth, Boc'a-ria Bu'ohe-ta Csec'u-buB 

a. Boc'cho-ria Bu-col'i-ca Caec'u-lus 

Betb-leb'a-oth.a. Boch'e-ni, a. Bu-co'li-on Cae-dic'l-ua 

Beth'le-hem, a. Bo'chim, a. Bu'co-lus Csed'i-cui 

Beth-lo'mon, a. Bo-do'ne Bu-da'li-a C®'li-a 

Beth-ma'a-chah, Bo-du-ag-na'tus Bu-de'a Cee-lic'u-loa 

a. Bo-du'm Bu-de'um Csb-H'o-Iub 

Beth-mar'ca- Bm-be'is Bu-di'ni Ca)'li-UB 

both, a. Bo-e-dro'mi-a Bu-do'ris Cm'neus 

Beth-me'on, a. Boe-o-tar'chse Bu-do'rum Cee-ni'dea 

Beth-nim'rah, a. Bm-o'ti Bu'ge-nes Cae-nl'iia 

Betb-o'ron, a. Bm-o'ti-a Buk'ki, a. Cas'pl-o 

Beth-palet, a. Boe-o'tuB Buk-ki'ah, a. Cae-ra'tuB 

Beth-paz'zez, a. Bo-e-tbi'a Bui (tt as in Caar'l-tes 

Beth-pe'or, a. Bo-e'tbi-ua dull), a. Csa'aar (aamz) 

Beth'pha-ge Bo-e'thus Bul-la'ti-ua C8Bs-a-re'a(aaBa) 

(=fi). a. Bo'ban, a. Bul-H'o-nea Cm-sa-re'um 

Beth-pbe'let, a. Bol'i Bu-ma'duB or Cee-sa'ri-on (a aa 

Beth-ra'pha, a. Boi'o-rix Bu-mo'dua z) 

Betb-re'hob, a. Bol-be'ne Bu-naa'a C»-aar<o-brl'ga 

Beth-sa'i-da, a. Bol-bl-ti'num Bu'nah, a. (a as z) 

Beth-sa'moB, a. Bol-l-nee'ua Bu-ni'ma C»-aa-ro-du'- 

Beth-ahau', a. Bo-lia'aua Bun'ni, a. num (a aa f) 

Beth-ahe'an, a. Bo-mi-en'aea Bu-no-me'a C8B8-a-rom'gua(a 

Beth-ahe'meah, Bo-mil'oar Bu-on'o-mie aaz) 

a. Bom-o-ni'csD Bu'pa-lua C»-ae'na 

Beth*ahe'mlte,a. Bo-no'nl-a Bu'pha-gua C89-a6n'iil.tta 

Betb'ablt'tath,a. Bo-o'dea Bu-pra'ai-um Cie'ai-a 
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08e'Bi.iu 

Gal-par'oi-a 

Ga-pbi'ra, #. 

Gar-thag-i-ni- 

Ca-y"cu8 

Ce-phi8-i>do'raB 

Gh®r-o-iie^a 

Cse^ni-a 

Gal-u^8id'i*uB 

Ca-pbii-o-do'ruB 

en'aeB 

Ca-ya'ter 

Ge-pbiB'i-on 

Cha*l®'on 

CsB-BO'ni-UB 

Gal-u'8i-nm 

Gapb'tor» 8. 

Gar-tha'go 

Gaz'e-ca 

Ge-pbiao 

Cbal-caa'a 

C8at'o<brix 

Gal'va-ry, $. 

Gapb'to-rim, «. 

Car'tbado 

Ce'a-dea 

Ce-pbiB*o<do'ru8 

Chal-oe'a 

C«'yx 

Gal'vl-a 

Ga-pb/® 

Gar'tha-Bis 

Ceb-al-li'nuB 

Oepb-i-Bod'o-tuB 

Ghal-ce'don 

Ca-«'oo 

Gal-vi'na 

Ga-pl8'8a 

Car-the'a 

Geb-a-ren'ses 

Ce-pbi'BUBorGe- 

Chal-oed'o-nia 

Oa^M 

Cal-vi'nuB 

Cap-iB-se'ne 

Car-viri-UB 

Ce'beB 

pbiB'BUB 

Chal-ce-rl'tiB 

Ca'ia-pbaB, g. 

Gal-via'i-UB 

Capl-to 

Ca'ry-a 

Ce'bren 

Ce'phren 

Cbal-oe'tia 

Ca-i-oi'nuB 

Gal'y-be 

Cap-i-to-li'nuB 

Ca'ry-® 

Ce-bre'ne 

Ce'pl-o or C®'- 

Cbal*cet'o-reB 

Ca-i'cuB 

Gal-y-bl'ta 

Gap-i-to'li-um 

Ca-ry-a'tw 

Ge-bre'ni-a 

pi-o 

Chal-cl-de'ne 

Ca-ie'ta 

Gal-y-cad'nu8 

Gap'o-ri 

Ga-iyo-nes 

Ge-bre'nis 

Cepi-OD 

Cbal-ci-den'aeB 

Ga-i'nan, g. 

Gal'y-ce 

Ga-po'tes 

Car-ya-te'UB 

Ge-bri'o-neg 

Ger'a-ca 

Chal-cid'e-uB 

Ca'iuB 

Ga-lyd'i-um 

Gap-pad'o-cea 

Ca-rya'ti-U8 

Ce'bruB 

Ge-rac'a-tea 

Chal-cid'i-ce 

Cal'a-ber 

Ga-lyd'na 

Gap-pa-do'ci-a 

Ca-rys'tuB 

Ce-ci'des 

Ce-ram'bU8 

Chal-cid'l-cuB 

Gal-a-gur'ris 

Gal'y-don 

Gap'pa-dox 

Ca'ry-nm 

Ce-ciVi-u8 

Cer-a-mi'cuB 

Cbal-oi'nuB 

Gal-a-gu'ris 

Gal-y-do'nis 

Ga-pra'ri-a 

Ga-aa'le 

Ce-ci'na 

Ce-ra'rai-um 

Ohal-cl'o-pe 

Gal-a-gur-rl-ta'- 

Gal-y-do'ni-UB 

Ga'pre*® 

GaB-celli-uB 

Ce-cin'na 

Cer'a-muB 

Chal-ortia 

ni 

Ga-lym'ne 

Gap-ri-cor'nuB 

CaB-i-li'num 

Ce-cro'pi-a 

Cer'a-BUB 

Cbal-oo'don 

Ga'lah, g. 

Ga-lyn'da 

Ga*pri'ma 

Gaa'i-na 

Ce-crop'i-d® j 

Cer'a-ta 

Ghal'col, a. 

Gal'a-iB 

Ga-lyp'ao 

Ga-prlp'e-deB 

Ga-srnum 

Cec'ro-piB 

Ce-ra'thus 

Chal*d®'a 

Gal'a<mis 

Gam-a-lo<du 

Gap-ro-ti'na 

Ga-8iph'i-a, a. 

Ce'cropB 

Ce-ra'ton 

Chal-dw'l 

Gal-a-ml'tes 

num 

Ca'pruB 

Ca'8i-U8 

Ce-cryph-a-le'a 

Ce-ra'tu8 

Cha-les'tra 

Gal-a-mora-lii8,a 

Ga-ma-ra'cum 

Gap'sa-ge 

Gaa'leu, a. 

Ce'dre-® or Ce- 

Ce-rau'nl-a 

Cha-le'auB 

Gal'a-mos 

Gam-a-ri'na 

Cap'u-a 

Gaa'lu-him, a. 

dre'» 

Ce-i*au'ni-i 

Chal'e-toB 

Gal'a-mus 

Gam-a-ri'num 

Ca'pys 

Gaa'me-na 

Ce-dre-a'tlB 

Ce-rau'nuB 

Chal-o-nrtlB 

Ga-Ia'nus 

Gam-a-ri't«e 

Gar-a-ba'sl-on, 8. 

Caa'me-n® 

Ge-dre'nua 

Ce-rau'si-us 

Chary-bea 

Gal'a-ris 

Gam-bal'i-dUB 

Car'a-bis 

Ca8-pe'ri-a 

Ce-dri'» 

Cer-be'ri-on 

Chal'y-bon 

Ga-la'iiis 

Gam-bau'lea 

Car-a-caria 

Caa-per'u-la 

Ce'drou (or ke'- 

Cer'be-rua 

Chal-y-bo-ni'tia 

GaVa-tes 

Gam-bo-du'num 

Car-a-ca'tes 

Gaa-pi-a'na 

drou), a. 

Cer'ca-pbuB 

Cha'lybB 

Gal-a-tha'na 

Cam-bo'num 

Ca-rac'ta-cu8 

Caa'pi-f 

Ce-dru'sl-i 

Cer-ca-Bo'rum 

Cha-ma'ni 

Gal-a-thi'ne i 

Cam*bu'ni4 

Ca-r®'us 

Gaa-pi'ra 

Cegflu-aa 

Cer-ce'ia 

Cha-ma'vi 

Cal'a-thuB 

Cam'by'aes 

Car'a-lis 

Caa-pi'ri 

Gel-lan(oei=83), 

Cer-ce'ne 

Cha'naan (see 

Ga-la'ti-a 

Cam-eda'nl 

Car-a-ma'lu8 

Caa-aan-da'ne 

a. 

Cer-cea'tea 

Canaan), a. 

Gal-au-re'a and 

Gam-e-irt89 

Ca-ran'to-nu8 

Caa-aan-dre'a 

Cel'a-don 

Cer'ce-tw 

Ghan-nu-ne'u8,a. 

Gal-au-ri'a 

Ga-me'na 

Gar'a-nua or Ca- 

Caa-san-dri'a 

Cel'a-dUB 

Cer'ci-das 

Cha'on 

Ga>la'vi-U8 

Gam'e-ra 

ra'nua 

Caa-ai-a'nua 

Ce-l»'n» 

Cer'ci-dea 

Cha'o-neB 

Cal-ca'gUB ! 

Cam-e-ra'cum 

Ca-rau'si-us 

Caa-ai-e-pe'ia 

Ce-l»'no 

Cer'cl-i 

Cha-o'ni-a 

Carcol, 8. 

Cam-e-ri'num 

Car-bo'nes 

Caa-si-o-do'ruB 

Ce'le-® 

Cer-crna or Cer- 

Cha-o-ni'tis 

Ca'leb, 8. 

Cam-e-rrnuB 

Car'bu-la 

Cas-al'o-pe 

Ce-led'o-nea 

cin'na 

Char-a-ath'a-lar, 

Ga-led'o-nes 

Ca-mer'tea 

Car'cha-mia, g. 

Cas-ai-o-pe'a 

Ce-le'ia 

Cer-cln'i-um 

a. 

Cal-e-do'ni-a 

Gam'e-aea 

Car-che'don 

Caa-ait'e-ra 

Cel-e-la'tes 

Cer'ci-UB 

Char-a-ce're 

Ca-len'tum 

Ca-miria 

Car'che-miah, a. 

Caa-si-ter'i-dea 

Ce-len'de-ris 

Cer'co-laa 

Char-ac-mo'ba 

Ga>le'nu8 

Ca>miri 80 

Car'ci-nua 

Ca8-8i- ve-lau'- 

Ce-le'neu8 

Cer-co'pe 

Char-a-co'ma 

Ga-le'rua 

I Ca-miriua 

Car-da'ces 

nuB 

Cel'e-res 

Cer-co'pea 

Char-a-co-me'- 

Ga'les 

Ca-mi'ro 

Car-da-me'ne 

Caa-ao'pe 

Cel-e-ri'na 

Cer'cy-on 

tea 

Gal'e-ti 

Ca-rai'rua and 

Car-dam'y-Ie 

Caa-ao'tia 

Cel-e-ri'nu8 

Cer-cy'ra or Cor- 

Char'a-dra 

Ga-le'tor 

Ga'ini'ra 

Car*de'8U8 

Caa-tab'a-la 

Core-trura 

cy'ra 

Char'a-droB 

Ga-li-ad'ne 

Gani'ia'aa-rea 

Oar'di-a 

Caa'ta-bus 

Ce'le-U8 

Cer-do'us 

Cha-ra'druB or 

Gal-i-coe'ni 

Ca-moe'nae 

Car'du® 

Cas-ta'li-a 

Cero-n® 

I Cer-dyl'i-um 

Char'a-drus 

Ga-lld'l-ua 

Oa'mon, «. 

Car-du'chi 

OaB'ta-lis 

Ce-lo'nes 

Cer-e-a-ti'ni 

Cha-r®'a-daB ! 

Ca-llg'u-la 

Cam-pa'ni-a 

Car-dy'tua 

Caa-ta-nffl'a 

Certi-ber 

Ce'reB 

Char'a-ka, a. 

Ga-li'nua 

Gam-pa'nua 

Ca-re'ah, g. 

Ca8-tha-D®'a 

Cel-tl-be'rea 

Ce-rea'BUs 

Char'a-ahim, a. 

CaJ-i.py'gis 

Cam-paa'pe 

Car'e-aa 

i Caa'the-nes 

Cel-ti-be'ri 

Cer'e-t® 

Char'a-Bim, a. 

Gal'i-puB 

Cam'pe-auB 

Oa-rea'aus 

Caa-ti-a-ni'ra 

Gel'ti-ca 

Ce-re'teB 

Cha'rax 

Gal-l 808 'chru 8 

Cani'po'ni 

Ca-re'8us 

Cas-to'luB 

CeVtl-ci 

Ce'reua 

Cha-rax'uB 

Gal-la'i-ci 

Cam'py-lua 

Ca'ri-a 

Caa'to-res, pi 

Cel-tiriuB 

Ce-ri-a'liB 

Char'che-miBh, 

Gal-la-te'bus 

Ca-mu'nl 

Ca-rilla 

Caa-tra'ti-us 

Cel-to-gal'a-t® 

Ce-rin'thu8 

a. 

Gal-la'tis 

Ca'na, 8. 

Ca-ri'na 

Caa'tri-cuB 

Cel-to'ri-l 

Cer'i-tes 

Cha're-a, a. 

Cal-le'nua 

Ca'naau (kiVnan 

Ca-ri'n® 

Caa'tu-lo 

Cel-toa'cy-thw 

Cer'ma-luB 

Char'i-clee 

Gal-li'a-des 

or ka'na-an), g. 

Ca-ri'nua 

Cat-a-ba'nea 

Cem'me-nuB 

Cer-o-paB'aa-deB 

Char-i-cli'des 

Cal-li-a-ni'ra 

Gan'a-ce 

Ca-ri'on 

Cat-a-ba'nu8 

Cen'a-bum 

Ce-ro'8U8 

Char'l-clo 

Cal-li'a-rus 

Can'a-che 

Ca-ria'aa-num 

Cat - a - ce - cau'- 

Ce-n«'um 

Cer'phe-res 

Char-i-de'mua 

Carii.aB 

Can'a-chua 

Ca-ris'tum 

me-ne 

Cen-chre'a 

Cer-re-ta'ni 

Char-i-la'UB 

Cal-lib'i-us 

Ca'nse 

Car'kaa, s. 

Cat-a-clo'thes 

Cen'chre-® 

Cer-Bo-blep'tes 

Cha-idm'e-nes 

Cal-li-ce'rus 

Ca-na'ri-a 

Car-raa'ni 

Cat-a-du'pa 

Cen'chre-is 

Cer'ti-ma 

Cha-ri'nuB 

Cal-lich'o-rum 

Ca-na'ri-i 

Car-raa'ni-a 

Cat-a-men'te-les 

Cen-chre'uB or 

Cer-to'ni-um 

Cha-ri-om'e-ru8 

Carii-clea 

Can'a-thus 

Car-ma'nor 

Cat'a-ua 

Cen-chri'u8 

Cer-to'nuB 

Cha-ria'l-a 

Cal-li-co-lo'na 

Can'da-ce 

Car'me, «. 

Ca-ta'o-nes 

Cen-de-be'U8, a. 

Ce-ry'ces 

Char'i-teB 

Gal-lic'o-on 

Can'da-ii 

Car'rnel, «. 

Cat-a-o'ni-a 

Ce-nea'po-lis 

Cer-y-ce'um 

Char'l-ton 

GaMic'ra-tea 

Can-da'vi-a 

Car'mel-lte, 8. 

Ca-taph'ry-ges 

Ce-iie'ti-um 

Ce-ryc'i-u8 

Cha-rix'e-na 

Oal-li-crat'i-daa 

Can-dau'lea 

Car-me'lua 

Cat-a-rac'ta 

Cen-i-raag'ni 

Cer-y-mi'ca 

Char'ma-das 

Gal-li-dam'a-tes 

Can-di'o-iii 

Car-men-ta'lea 

Cat-a-rac'tea 

Ce-ni'na 

Cer-y-ne'a 

Char'mi-daB 

Cal-lid'i-us 

Can-di'o-pe 

Car-men- ta'lia 

Ca-tar'rhy-tUB 

Ce-nl'nes 

Cer-y-ni'teB 

Char'inl-dea 

Gal-li-do'ra 

Ca'nena 

Car' mi, a. 

Cat'e-nea 

Ceii-o-raa'ni 

Ce8-a-re'a(a=z), 

Char-mi'nuB 

Gal-lid'ro-mus 

Can'e-thus 

Car'mi-des 

Ca-th®'a 

Ceii-Bo'res 

a. 

Char-mi'o-ne 

Cal-lig'e-nea 

Ca-nid'i-a 

Car'na-im, a. 

Cath'a-ri 

Cen-so-ri'nuB 

Ce-serii-UB 

Ghar'mo-thaa 

Gal-li-ge'tUB 

Ca-nid'i-ua 

Car-na'8l-U8 

Ca-thu'a, a. 

Gen-ta-re'tus 

CeB'se-ro 

Char-ni'des 

Cal-li-grtuB 

Ga-nln-e-fa'tea 

Car-ne'a-de8 

Ca'ti-a 

Cen-tau'ri 

Cea-trl'na 

Cha-ron'das 

Gal-Ug-no'tua 

Ga-nin'i-us 

Car-ne'ia 

Ca-ti-a'nus 

Cen-tau'ri-cuB 

Ces-tri'nuB 

Char-o-ne'um 

Gal>lini'a-chus 

Ga'ni-ua 

Car-ne'uB 

Ca-ti-e'na 

Cen-tau'ruB 

Ce'tab, a. 

Ohar-o-nrum 

Oal-ll-me'deB 

Gan>no'nus 

Car-ni'on 

Ga-tl-e'nus 

Cen-tim'a-nuB 

Ce-te'i 

Char-o-pe'a 

Oal-lim'e-don 

Ga-no'bus 

Car'ni-on, a. 

Cat-i-li'na 

Ceii-to-bri'ca 

Ce-the'giiB 

Cha'roDB and 

Gal'U-ni'cus 

Ga-no'pua 

Gar'no-nes 

Ca-til'i-ua 

Cen'to-res 

Ce'tl-i 

Charo-pes 

Oal-ll'nuB 

Gan'ta-ber 

Car-nu'tes 

Gat'i-na 

Cen-tor'i-pa 

Ce'ti-ua 

Cbar'o-puB 

Oal-li-o-do'ruB 

Gan'ta-bri 

Car-nu'tum 

Ca'ti-UB 

Cen-tri'tea 

Ce'uB 

Char'ran, a. 

Cal-li'o-pe 

Gan-ta'brl-a 

Car- 08 -ce'pi 

Gat-i'zi 

Cen-tro'nes 

Ceu-tro'neB 

Char-te'ria 

Cal-li-pa-tl'ra 

Can'tha-ra 

Car-pa'si-a and 

Gat-o-bri'ga 

Cen-tro'ni-UB 

Ce'yx 

Cha-ryb'diB 

Oal-lij^'a-neB 

Can-tha-rore- 

Car-pa'aium 

Ga'treus 

Cen-tum'vi-ri 

Cha-be'ruB 

ChaB'e-ba, a. 

Oal'll*phon 

thron 

Car'pa-tea 

Gat-u-li-a'na 

Cen-tu'rl-pa 

Gha-bi'nus 

Cbat'ra-miB 

Gal.lip'i-da9 

Gan'tha^rus 

Car'pa-thuB 

Catu-luB 

Cen-tu'ri-pe 

Cha-bo'ra 

Chat-ra>mo'tn 

Gal-llp'i.de8 

Can-the'la 

Car-pe'la 

Ga-tu'ri-ges 

Geph'a-1® 

Cha-bo'ruB 

Gbav'o-nea 

Gal-lip'o-lla 

Can'ti-um 

Gar-pe-ta'ni 

Cau'ca-BUB 

Geph'a-las 

Gha'bri-a 

Cba-y'ci 

Gal*liPbo-e 

Can-u-le'ia 

Gar-pha-Bal'a- 

Gau'con 

Ceph-a-le'na 

Cha'brl-ag 

Gha-ze'ne 

GaldlB'te 

Gan-u-le'iu8 

ma, a. 

Gau-oo-ne'a 

Cepb-al-le'Di 

Cba'bris, a. 

Che'bar, a. 

CaMii'the-nes 

Ga'iiu'si-um 

Car-pi'a 

Cau-co'neB 

Geph-al-le'ni-a 

Cba'bry-iB 

Cbed-or-la'o- 

Oal-lfB-tl'a 

Cap'a-neus 

Gar-poo'ra-te8 

Gau'di 

Cepb'a-lo 

Gha'di-aa, a. 

mer, a. 

Gal-lia^to 

Ga-pel'la 

Car-popb'o-ra 

Gau-di'nus 

Gepb-a-loe'di-aa 

Chtt're-a 

Ghelal, a. 

Oal-lif-to-nl'oiiB 

Ga*pe'na 

Car-poph'o-ru8 

Gau'di-um 

Ceph-a-loe'dia 

Cbaa're-aa 

Gbel'cl-aa, a. 

Gal-liB'tra-tuB 

Oa-pe'nas 

Car-ri-na'tes 

Gau-lo'ni-a 

Geph'a-lon 

Gb»-re-balu8 

Cbe*li'don 

GaVi-taa, g. 

Oa-pe'ni 

Car-ni'ca 

Gau'ni-i 

Ceph-a-lot'o-mi 

Gh®-re*oli'deB 

GbeM-do'ni-a 

Cal-llx'e-na 

Ga-per'na-am, g. 

Car-Be'o-li 

Cau'ni-UB 

Geph'a-lus 

Ch®r-6*de'muB 

Che-li-do'nla 

Oai-lii'e-nuB 

Oap'e-tna 

Car-Bbe'na, a. 

Ca'uB 

Ce^pha8» 8, 

Ch8a-rem'e<neB 

Che-lid-o-nl'Bum 

Oal-lo-nrtiB 

Ga-pha'reus 

Gar-ta'li-as 

Cav'a-reB 

Ce-phe'iB 

Gh»-re'mon 

Cheriuh, a. 

Gal'neb, s. 

Ga^-ar-sal'a* 

Gar'ta-re 

Gav-a>ril'lu8 

Ge-phe'nea 

Gh®r'e>pbon 

CberiuB, a. 

Cal'o>piu 

mah, 8. 

Car-te'la 

Gav-a-ri'nuB 

Ge'pheua 

Ch»>reatra*tuB 

Gbelod, a. 

Gai'pe*tu8 

Ga-phen'a-tba,f. 

Oar'te-nuB 

Ca'vi-1 

Ge-phU'i«a 

Cbas-rip'pua 

Ghe-lo'ne 

Oal^bi, g. 

0a-phe'rl8 

GaT*th»'a 

Oa-y'oi 

Cepb-i-Bl'a-deB 

Ch®'ro-lM 

Cbe-lo'nia 


Ohel-o-Qopb'a^ 
Cbe'lub, $. 
Che-lQ'baX «. 
Chel-y-do're-* 
Chem'a-rimg, «. 
Ohe'mosh, t. 
Cbe-na'a-nah, a. 
Cben'a-nl, «. 
Chen-a-nrab, «. 
Che'ne-as 
Che'nl-on 
Che'ni-us 
Che'o-p©8 
Che'opa 

Che-phar Ha- 
am'mo-nai, t. 
Che-phi'rah, g, 
Che'ran, «. 
Che're-as, g. 
Cher'eth-ims, g, 
Cber'etb-ites, g. 
Cbe-riB'o-phuB 
Che'rith, g. 
Cber'o-phon 
Cher'8e>a8 
Cher>8id'a>maB 
Cber'Bl-pbo 
Chei'si-pbron 
Cber-BO-ne'BUB or 
Cher-ro-ne'BUB 
Ohe'rub (a dtp), 

g. 

Cbe-ruB'ci 
CheB'a-lon, g. 
Che'Bed, «. 
Ches'i-nuB 
Che-suVloth, 8. 
Che-thl'im, o. 
Che-ti'Im, g. 
Che'zib, e. 
Chi'don, g. 
Chil'e-ab, g. 
Chil'e-UB 
Chil-i-ar'chuB 
Chi-li'on, g. 
Chil'j'UB 
ChU'mad, s. 
Chi-lo'nls 
Chi-meB'ra 
Chim'a'ruB 
Chlm'e-ra 
Chi*me'ri*um 
Chlm'ham, g. 
Chi-na'Bo-aB 
Chin-de'ni 
Chin'ne-reth, «. 
Chin'ne-rotb, g. 
Chi>om'a*ra 
I Chi'o-ne 
Chi-on'i-des 
Chi'o-niB 
Chi'oB 

Chi-rod'a-nmB 
Chi'ron 
Chi-ro'niB 
Chis'leu, g. 
Chis'lon, 8. 
ChiB'loth, g. 
Chi-to'ne 
Cblt'tim, g. 
Chi'uD, 8. 

Chlo'e 

Chlo'reuB 

Chlo'rls 

Chlo'ruB 

Cho-a'ni 

Cho-a-re'ne 

Cho-aB'peB 

Cbo-a^tr» 

Cho'ba, 8. 

Cbob'a-i» g. 

Chcdr'a-deB 

Cb(B're-8a 

Cboer'i-luB 

Oho-li'dsB 

Chol'o-e 

Chol-on-ti'obuB 

Cbo-lu'a 

Chom'a-ri 

Cbo-nu'phiB 

Cho-ra'iwan, <. 

Cho-raB'mi-i 

Cho-ra'zin, «. 

Cho-re'ne 

Cho-rin'e-U8 

Cho-roo'boB 

Chor-iom'nse'i 

Chor'o-ne 

CbOB-a-me'oB, a 

ChoB'ro-eB 

Cho-ze'bo, g. 

Chre'meB 

Chrem'e-teB 

Chrem'y-luB 

Chrea'i-phoii 

Cbres-pnon'tes 

Chrei>to-de'iiiiiB 
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Chro'mi-a Cla'de-UB 

Chro'ml-u8 Cla'ni-os 

Chro'ni-u8 Cla-ra'nas 

Chryg-ag'a-ras Clar-e-o'tso 

Chry8'a*me Clas-tid'i-um 

Chrys-am'pe-luB Clau'da, 8. 
Chry'8an'ta8 Clau'di-a 

Chry-san'this Clau-di-a'nua 

Chry-aa'or Clau-di-op'o-lis 

Chrys-a'o-reuB Clau'dl-^UB 

Chry-8a'o*ri8 Clau-sam'e-nus 

Chry-saa'pl-des Cla-vl-e'nus 

Chry-se'ia Clav'i-ger 

Chiy-ger-mug Cla-zom'e-nae 

Chrys'e-rus Cle-ten'e-te 

Chry'seus Cle-aen'e-tus 

Chry-sip'pe Cle-eer'e-ta 

Chry-Blp'pus Cle-an'der 

Chrys-o-aa'pi- Cle-an'dri-da8 

des Cle-an'thes 

Chry- 80 c'e-ro 8 Cle-ar'chus 

Chrys'o-chir Cle-ar'i-daa 

Chry-8og'e-ne8 Cle'mens 

Chry- 80 ^o-nu 8 Clera'ent, 8. 

Chrys-o-la'uB Cle'o-bis 

Chrys-o-lo'ras Cle-o-bu'la 

Chry-son'o-e Cle-ob-u-li'na 

Chry-Bop'o-lis Cle-o-bu'lus 

Chry-Bor'rho-as Cle-och'a-res 

Chry- 808 'to-mu 8 Cle-o-cha-ri'a 

Chrv-8oth'e-mi8 Cle-o-die'us 
Chtho'ni-a Cle-o-da'mua 

Chtho'ni-UB Cle*o*de'mu8 

Chthon-o-phy'le Cle-o-do'ra 
Chu'shan Riah- Cle-o-do'rua 
a-tha'im, Cle-o-dox'a 
Ci-a-gi'sl Cle-og'e-nes 

Cib'a-lie Cle'o-la 

Cib-a-ri'tia Cle-o-la'ua 

Cib-de'li Cle-om'a-chua 

Cib'e-aa Cle-o-man'tis 

Ci*bo'tu8 Cle-om'bro-tua 

Cib'y-ra Cle-o-me'dea 

Clc'e-ro Cle-om'e-don 

Cic'o>ne8 Cle-O'me'lus 

Ci-cu'ta Cle-om'e-nea 

Cic-y-ne'thua Cle-o'naa 

Ci-le'ni Cle-o'ne 

Cil'i-ces Cle-o-ni'ca 

Ci-lic'i-a Cle-o-ni'cua 

Cil'ni-us Cle-o'nis 

Cim'bri-cuB Cle-on'o-e 

Cim'i-uu8 Cle-o'nua 

Cim-me'ri-i Cle-on'y-raus 

Cim'me-ria Cle'o-pas 

Cim-me'ri-um Cle-op'a-ter 

Cim^me-ruB Cle - op ' a - tra or 

Ci-mo'lis Cle-o-pa'tra. 

Ci-mo'lua (The former is 

Ciu'a-don the classical, 

Ci-nsB'thon the latter the 

Cin'a-ra common Eng- 

Ci-nar'a-das lish pronunci- 

Cin'ci-a ation.) 

Cin-cin-na'tUB Cle-op'a-tris 

Cin'ci-us Cle-oph'a-nes 

Cin'e-aa Cle-o-phan'tua 

Ci-ne'si-aa Cle'o-phas, s. 

Cin'e-thon Cle'o-phia 

Cin-get'o-rix Cle-oph'o-lua 

Cin-guda'ni Cle'o-phon 

Cln'gu-lum Cle-o-phy'Ius 

Cin-i-a'na Cle-o-pom'pus 

Cl-nith'i*i Cle-op-tol'e-muB 

Cin'na-don Cle'o-pua 

Cln'na-mua Cle-o'ra 

Cin'ne-reth, 8. Cle-os'tra-tua 

Cin'ne-roth, 8. Cle-o-ti'mua 

Gin-ni-a'na Cle-ox'e-nua 

Ginx'i-a Clea'i-dea 

Gt'nypsaTuiGin'- Glet-a-be'nt 
y-phus Glib'a-nus 

Gln'y-raa Cli-de'mua 

Gl-pe'rua Glid'i-cus 

Gir'a-ma, 8. Glim'e-nus 

Cir-cae'um Gli-nar'e-te 

Glr'cl-ua Gll-ni'a-dea 

Gir-rsea-tum Glin'l-aa 

Ci'Bai, 8. Gli-nip'pi-dea 

Gia-al-pi'na Glioph'o-rua 

Gia'a-raua Glis-i-the'ra 

Ci8>ae'ia Clis'o-bra 

Gia'seua GliBo-phua 

Gia'sl-a Glia'the-nes 

Gia'ai-n Gli-tar'chua 

Gis'ai-daa Glit'e-les 

OiB^Bo^'aa Gli-ter'ni-a 

Gia-su'aa Glit-o-de'mua 

Ci8*the'ne Gli-tom'a-chus 

Cia-to-bo'ci Gli-ton'y-mua 

Gi-thffi'ron Glit'o*pnon 

Gith-a-ria'ta Cli'tor 

Oi'thelaa Gli-to'ri-a 

dt'iniB, 8. Cli-tum'nua 

Giri-um Glo-a'ca 

Ci'ua Glo-a>oi'na 

<a-yi'lli Glo'di-a " 


Glo'di-ua Gom'bu4ia 

Clo'e, 8. Co-me'dse 

Glos'li-a Co-me'on 

Gl<fi'li>8B Go-me'tes 

Gloe'li-ua Gom'e-tho 

Glo'nl-a Go-min'i-U8 

Clo'ni-ua Com-l-se'ne 

Clo'tho Go'mi-us 

Glu-a-ci'na Gom-ma-ge'ne 

Cluen'ti-UB Gom-ma-ge'nua 

Clu'pe*a Com'mo-dua 

Clu-sl'ni Com-pa'ae-us 

Glu-si'o-lum Gom-plu'tura 

Clu'si-um Gomp'aa-tua 

Glu'si-us Com-pu'sa 

Clu'vi-a Gon-a-ni'ah, 8. 

Clym'e-ne Con'ca-ni 

Clym-e-ne'i-des Gon-che'a 

Glym'e-nua Gon-oore-rua 

Gly-aon'y-mua Con-cor'di-a 

Glyt-em-nea'tra Gon-da'te 

Clyt'i-e Con-di-vlc'num 

Glyt'i-us Con-do-cha'tes 

Glyt-o-do'ra Con-dm'sl 

Glyt-o-me'dea Con-dyl'e-a 

Glyt-o-ne'ua Con-dy-li'tla 

Cnac'aduB Con'dy-lus 

Cna'gi-a Con-ge'diia 

Gne-mi'dea Co-ni'a-ci 

Gne'mua Co-ni'ah, «. 

Gne'uaorGnfiB'iia Oo'ni-i 
Cni'duB Co-nim-bri'ca 

Cno'pus Con-i-sal'tus 

Gnos'si-a Co-nia'cl 

Gno'sua Con-ni'das 

Go-a-ma'ni Gon-o-ni'ah, 8. 

Co-as'trae Co-no'pe 

Co-a'tr»B Con-o-pe'um or 

Goc'a-luB Con-o'pe um 

Goc-ce'i-ua Con-sen'tes 

Coc-cyg'ius Con-sen'ti-a 

Co'clea Con-si-li'num 

Coc'li-tea Oon-stan'ti-a 

Co-cytus Con-stan-ti'a (a 

Co-da'nus Si'nus city) 
Cod-o-man'nua Con-atan-tl'na 
God-ro-me'ne Con-stan-ti-nop'- 

Go-drop'o-lia o-lia 

Coe-cil'i-ua Con-atan-ti'nua 

Gce'co-a Con-atan'ti-ua 

Coel - e - syr ' i - a Con-su-a-ne'tea 
and C<b1-o- Con-su-a-ra'ni 

syr'i-a Con-tu-des'dus 

GoD'li-a Con-to-po-ri'a 

Coel-i-o-bri'ga Gon've-nae 

Coe'li-us Go'on 

Coer'a-nuB Co'os, 8. 

Co'ea Cop'a-ia or Go- 

CcDs'y-ra pa'is 

Cog'a-mua Co-phfle'us 

Cog-idu'nus Co-phon'tia 

Co'hi-bU8 Co'pi-a 

Gol-a-oe'a or Co- Co-pil'lua 

la-ci'a Go-po'ni-ua 

Co-lan'co-nim Co'preus 

Col'a-pia Cor-a-ce'ai-um 

Co-lax'a-ia Cor-a-con-ne'sua 

Co-lax'ea Co-ral'e-tee 

Col-che'is Co-ral'li 

Col-chin'i-um Co-ra'ni 

Col-ho'zeh, 8. Co-rax'i 

Co-li'a-cum Cor'be, «. 

Cori-ci Corl)e-U8 

Coli-u8, 8. CorT)u-lo 

CoMa'ti-a Cor'co-ba 

CoMa-ti'nua Cor'co-raB 

CoMi'na Cor-cy'ra 

Col-lo'dea Cor'du-ba 

Col-lu'ci-a Cor-du-e'ne 

Coro-bl Cor-du-e'ni 

Coro-e Cor-dy'la 

Co-lo'nse Co're, «. 

Co-lo'ne Co're -80 

Co-lo'nl-a Co-re'aa 

Co-lo'noB Co-res'sua 

Coro-phon Cor'e-BUB (man) 

Co-loB'see Co-re'8U8(mottn- 

Co-loB'ae, 8. tain) 

Co-lo'tes Cor'e-thon 

Col-pu'sa Co-re'tu8 

Col-the'ne Cor-fln'i-um 

Col-u-bra'ri-a Cor'l-cae 

Co-lum'ba Co-iin'e-um 

Col-u-meTla Co-rin'na 

Co-lu'ru8 Co-rin'nua 

Co-Iu'thua Co-rin'thUB 

Co-lyt'tu8 Co-rl-o-la'nua 

Com-a-ci'na Co-ri'o-li 

Com-a^'na Co-ri-ol'la 

Com-a-ge'ni Co-ri'tha 

Go-ma'na Cor'i-tua 

Go-ma'ni Cor'ma-aa 

Com'a-rl Cor-nell-ua 

Gom'a>nif Cor-ne'li-i 

Go-ma'ta Gor-nic'n-ltim 

Com-ba'buB Cor-ni-flc'i-ua 

Gom-bre'a Cor'iil-ger 


Gor-nu'tua Crea'al-ua 

Co-roe' bus Cres-to'ne 

Co-ro"na Cre'tae-UB 

Cor-o-ne'a Cre'te 

Oo-ro^neiiB Cre'te»a 

Cor-o-nl'a Cre'tes 

Cor-o-nl'dcB Cre'teua 

Co-ro'nlB Cre'the-la 

Co-ro'nus Cre-the'is (mo* 

Co-ro'pe ther of Homer) 

Cor-se'a or Cor- Cre'theus 
ai'a Gre-thi'des 

CoE-ao'te Cret'i-oua 

Cor-su'ra Cre-u'aa 

Cor-to'na Cre-u'ala 

Cor-ty'na Cri'a-sua 

Cor-un-ca'nuB Cri-ml'sua 

Cor-vi'nuB Cri-uag'o-raa 

Cor-y-ban'tes Cri-nip'pus 

Cor'y-baa Cri-nraua 

Co-ryc'i-a Cri-o'a 

Co-ryc'i-des Cris-pi'na 

Co-ryc'i-U8 Cria-pi'nus 

Cor'y-cua or Co- Cri-tal'la 
lycus Cri-the'ia 

Cor'y-don Cri-tho'te 

Cor-y-le'um Crit'i-as 

Cor'y-na Crit-o-bu'lus 

Cory-ne'tes Crit-o-de'mus 

Cor'y-phas Crit-og-na'tua 

Cor-y-pha'si-um Crit-o-la'us 
Cor'y-phe Cri'u-Me-to'pon 

Cor'y-thus Cro-bi'a-lus 

Co-ry'tU8 Cro-by'zi 

Co'sam, 8. Croc'a-le 

CoB-Bje'a Cro'ce-ce 

Oos-sie'i Croc'e-la 

Coa-Bu'ti-i Croc-o-di'lon 

Cos-sy'ra Croc-o-di-lop'o- 

Cos-to-bo'ci Us 

Co-sy'ra Croc-y-le'a 

Oo'tes or Cot'tes Cro-du'nura 
Co'thon Croesus 

Co-tho'ne-a Cro-i'tes 

Co-tl-a-e'um Cro-mi'tis 

Cot-i-nu'sa Crom'ray-on 

Cot'i-Bo Cro'nia 

Cot-to'nis Cron'i-des 

Co-ty-a-i'on or Cro'ni-us 
Co-ty-a-i'um Cros-see'a 
Co-tyTi-us Crot'a-le 

Co-ty-o'ra Crot'a-lus 

Co-ty-o'nis Cro-to'na 

Co-tyt'to Cro-to-ni-a'taj 

Cou'tha, 8. Crot-o-ni-a'tis 

Coz'bi, 8. Cro-to-pi'a-de8 

Cram-bu'Ba Cro-to'pi-aa 

Cram-bu'tis Cro-to'pus 

Cran'a-e Crus-tu'me-ri 

Cra-nse'l CruB-tii-me'ri-a 

Cran'a-i orCrus-tu-me'- 

Cran'a -08 ri-um 

Cran'a-us CruB-tu-mi'ni 

Cra-ne'a or Cra- Crus-tii'mi-ura 
ni'a Cryp-te'a 

Cra - ne ' urn or Cte'a-tus 
Cra-uTum Ctem'e-ne 

Cra'ni-i Cte'si-as 

Crap'a-tbus Cte-sib'i-ua 

Cras-pe-dites Ctes'l-cles 

Cras'si-peB Ctes-i-de'mus 

Cras-sit'i-UB Ctes-i-la'us 

Craa'ti-nuB Cte-Bil'o-chus 

Cra-tse'is Ctea'i-phon 

Crat'e-as Cte-sip'pus 

Crat-e-ri'a or Ctlm'e-ne 
Crat-e-re'a Cu'cu-faB 

Crat'e-rua Cu'la-ro 

Gra'tea Gu'ma or Cu'mee 

Gra-tea-i-cle'a Cu-nax'a 

Crat-e-8ip'o-lis Cu-ni'na 

Crat-e-sip'pidaa Cu pa'vo 
Gra-teu'as Gu-pen'tua 

Crat'i-das Cu-pl'do 

Cra-ti'nuB Cu-pi-en'nl-ua 

Cra-tip'puB Cu-re'tea 

Gra-tis'the-nes Cu-re'tis 

Gra-tia'tO'lus Cu'ri-a 

Cra-tu'sa Cu-ri-a'tI-1 

Crat'y-luB Cu'ri-o 

Crem'e-ra Cu-ri-o'nea 

Crem'my-on Cu-ri-o-so-U'tee 

Cre-mo'na Cu'ri-um 

Cre-mu'ti-ua Cu'ri-us 

Crem'y-on Cur'ti-a 

Cre-na'cuB Cur-tll'lua 

Cre-on-ti'a-dea Gur'ti-ua 

Cre-oph'i-lua Cu-ru'lia 

Cre-o-phy'lus Gush (n as In 

Cre-o-poTus hut), 8. 

Cre-pe'ri-ua Gu'ahan, «. 

Creph-a-ge-ne'- Gu'ahan Etah-a- 
tuB tha'im, t. 

Crea'cens, a. Cu'shl, a. 

Orea'i-laa Cua-Bfe'l 

Cre'ai-UB Cuth (u aa in 

Crea-phon'tea but), a. 


Cu'thah, a. Oyth-e-ne^a or 

Gu-tll'i-um Cvth-e-re'a 

Cy"a-mon, a. Cy-the'riB 

Cy-am-o-ao'rua Cy-the'rl-ui 

Cy'a-ne Cy-the'ron 

Cy-a'ne-R> Gy-the'rua 

Cy-a'ne-e Cy-tiu'i-um 

Gy-a'ne-us Cyt-is-so'rtta 

Cy-a-nip'pe Cy-to'ra 

Cy-a-nlp'pus Cyto'ris 

Cy-a'tiB Cy-to'rl-UB 

Cy-ax'a-rea Cy-to'rua 

Cy-be'be Cyz-i-ce'ni 

Cyb'e-la Cyz'i-cum 

Cyb'e-le Cyz'l-cua 

Cyb'e-lua 
Cyb-i-le'a 
Cyb'i-ra 
Cy-bo’tUB 

Cy'chreuB Da'se or Da'hse 

Cyc'la-dea Dab'a-reh, a. 

Cy-clob'o TUB Dab'ba-sheth, a. 

Cy-clo'pes Da'be-rath, a. 

Cy-de'nor Da'bri-a, a. 

Cyd'i-aa Da'ci-a 

Cy-dim'a-che Dac'i-cus 

Cyd'l-muB Da'ci-us 

Cy-dip'pe Dac'ty-11 

Cy'don Dad'a-cea 

Cyd-o-ne'a Dad-de'ua, a. 

Cy-do'neB Dad'i-cee 

Cyd-o-ne'us Da-du'chus 

Cy-do'ni-a Dsed'a-la 

Cy-do-nl-atee Dsed-a-le'a 

Cyd'ra-ra Dae-da'li-on 

Cy-dre'lu8 Deed'a-lus 

Cyd'ro-cles Dajm'o-nes 

Cyd-ro-la'u8 Drorn'o-num 

Cyl'a-bus Dag-a-si'ra 

Cyl-bi-a'ni Da'goii, a. 

Cyl'i-ceB Dag'o-na 

Cyl'la-ruB Dagu'sa 

Cyl-le'ne Da'i 

Cyl-le-ne'u8 Da'i-cles 

Cy'me Da'i-des 

Cy-me'lu8 Da-lm'a-chua 

Cyra'i-nuB Da-irn'e-nes 

Cy-mod'o-ce Da'i-phron 

Cy-mod-o-ce'a Da-i'ra 

Cym-o-po-li'a Dai'san, a. 

Cy-raotn'o-e Da-i'tua 

Cyn-a3-gi'ru8 Da-la'iah, a. 

Cy-nto'thi-um Da-li'lah, a. 

Cy-na'ne Dal-roa-nu'tha, 

Cy-ua'pea a. 

Cyn'a ra DaTma-tae 

Cy-nax'a Dal ma'ti-a 

Cyn'e-as Dal-mat'i-cua 

Cy-neg'e-tee Dal'mi-iim 

Cyn-e^i'nis Dal'phon, a. 

Cy-ne'tse Dam-a-ge'tus 

Cyn-e-te'a Dam'a-lts 

Cyn'i-a Dam-a-li'tea 

Cyn'i-ci Da-mar'e-te 

Cyn-o-ceph'a- Da mar'e-tus 

le Dam'a-ris, a. 

Cyn-o-ceph'a-li Dam-as-cena 

Cyn-o-phon'tis Dam-aa-ce'ne 

Cy-nop'ollB Dam-aa-ce'nus 

Cy-nor'tas Da-mas'cl-us 

Cy-nor'ti-on Da-mas'cuB 

Cyn-o sar'gea Da-ma'si-a 

Cyn-os-ae'ma Dam-a-Bic'thon 

Cyn-o-Bu'ra Dam-a-alp'pua 

Cyn'thi-a Dam-a-aia'tra- 

Cyn'thl-UB tua 

Cyn-u-ren'ses Dam-a-si-thy^- 

Cyj^a-rlB'sa or mua 
Cyp-a-riB'Bl-a Dam-a-al'ton 

Cyp-a-rls'aus Da-maa'teB 

Cyph'a-ra Dam'a-aus 

Cyp-ri a'nus Da-me'a 

Cyp'ri-num Da'me-aa 

Cy-proth'e-mls Da-mip'pua 

Cyp'se-la Dam-na-me'- 

Cyp-Bel'i-des neus 

Cyp'se Ilia Da-moch'a-rla 

Cyi-'a-ma, a. Dam'o-clea 

Gy-rau'nis Dam-o-cli'das 

Cyr-e-na'i-ca Da-moo'ra-tea 

Cyr-e-na'i-ci Da-moc're-on 

Cy-re'ne Da-moc'rl-tus 

Cy-re'nl-uB, a. Da mom'e-lea 

Cy-res'cha-ta Dara-o-nl'cua 

Cy-ri'a-dea Dam-o-phan'tui 

Cyririua Da-moph'i-la 

Cy-ri'nuB Da-moph'l-lua 

Cy-ro-pae-dTa Dam'o-phon 

Cy-rop'o-lla Da-moa^tra-tua 

Cyr-rse'i Da-mot' e-lea 

Gyr'rha-dee Dam-o-tl'mua 

Cyr'rhea Da-mox'e>nua 

Cyr-rhea'tl-ca Da-mu'raa 

Cyr'ai-lua Dan'a-e 

Cyr-to'na Dan'a-l 

Cy-tBB'la Da-na'i-dea 

Oy-the'ra Dan'a-la 
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Dan'ft'UB 
Dan'darl 
Dan-dar'i-diB 
Dan'i-el or Dan' 
iel, «. 

Dan-Ja'an, «. 

Da-nu'bi-UB 

Da'o-chua 

Da'o>na 

Da'o-nes ^ 

Daph-nsB'uB 

Daph'ne 

Dar'a-ba 

Dar-an-ta'Bi-a 

Dar'da-ni 

Dar-da'ni-a 

Dar-dan'i-des 

Dar'da-nis 

Dar'da-nuB 

Da-ri'cuB 

Da-ri'te 0 

Da-ri'tlB 

Da-ri'uB 

Daa-cy-le'um 

DaB cy-li'tis 

Daa'cy-lus 

Da'ae-a 

Da'Bi-UB . 

Daa-Ba-re'tflB or| 
DaB-Ba-rlt'i-i 
1)at'a-me8 
Dat-a-pher'ncB 
Da' than, s. 
Da-the'rnah, 8. 
Dau'ni-a 
Dau'il-Bes 
De'bir, 8. 
Deb'o-rah, 8. 
Deb'o-nia 
Dec-a-du'chi 
De-cap'o-lis 
De-ceb'a-lua 
Dec-e-le'a 
Dec-e-U'cum 
Dec'e-lua 
De>ce'ti-a 
De-ci-a'nus 
De-cid'i-ua 
Dec'i-mus 
De'ci-UB 
Dec'u-raa 
Dec-u-ma'tes 
De'dan, 8. 
De-dan'im, 8. 
Ded-i-tam'e-nes 
De-ha' vites, 8. 
De-ic'o-on 
De-ic'ra-tes 
De-id-a-mi'a 
De-il'e-on 
De-U'o-chuB 
De-im'a-chuB 
De-i'o-ces 
De-i'o-chus 
De-i'o-ne 
De-i-o'neus 
De-l'o-pe 
De-i-opei'a 
De-i-ot'a-ruB 
De-iph'i-la 
De-iph'o-be 
De-lph'o-bUB 
De'i-phon 
De-i-phon'tes 
De-ip'y-le 
De-ip'y-lus 
De-ip'y-rua 
DeJ-a-nl'ra 
De'kar, «. 
De-la'iah, 8. 
De'li-a 
De-li'a-des 
De-li'lah, 8. 
De'li-um 
Dd'li-us 
Del-ma'ti-us 
Del-min'i-um 
Del'phi-cuB 
DeLphin'i'Um 
Delphu'aa 
Del-to'ton 
De-ma'des 
De-mnn'e-tuB 
De-mag' o-ras 
Dem-a-ra'ta 
Dem-a-ra'tuB 
De-mar'chus 
Dem-a-re'ta 
Dem-a-rif'te 
De'mas, 8. 
Dema'tri-a 
De'me-a 
De-me'ter 
De-me'tri-a 
]) 9 -me'tri-as 
De-me'tri>ua 
Dam-o-a^naa'iM 


Dem-o-oe'det 
De-moch'a-res 
Dem'o-cles 
Dem-o-cli'dea 
De-moc'o-on 
De-moc'ra-tes j 
De-moc'ri-tus 
De-mod'i-ce 
De-mod'o-cuB 
Dem-o-do'ruB 
De-mo'le-on 
De-mo'le-os 
Dem-onas'aa 
De-mo'nax 
Dem-o-ni'ca 
Dem-o-ni'cu 9 
Dem-o-phan'tuB 
De-moph'i-luB 
Dem'o-phon 
De-moph'o-on 
De-mop'o-lia 
Dem - op - tol ' e- 
muB 

De-moB'thenes 
De-mos'tra-tuB 
De-mu'chuB 
Dem'y-luB 
Den-se-le'tae 
Den-ta'tUB 
De-od'a-tua 
De-o'ia 
Der'be, 8. 
Der'bi-cea 
Der-bi'ces 
Der-ce'bi-i 
Der'ce-toorDer'- 
ce-tia 

Der-cyl'li-daa 
Der-cyl'lus 
Der'cy-loa 
Der'oy-nua 
Der-880'1 
Der-tho'na 
De-ru-ai-te'i 
De-su'da-ba 
Deu-ca'li-on 
Deu-ce'ti-ua 
Deu'do-rix 
De-u'el, s. 
Deu-ri'o-pua 
Dev'o-na 
Dex-am'o-ne 
Dex-am'e-nuB 
Dex-ip'pua 
Dex-ith'e a 
Dex'i-us 
Di-ac-o-pe'na 
Di-a-cre'a 
Di'a-criB 
Di-ac-tor'i-des 
Di-a-du-rae-ni-a'- 
nuB 

Di-a-du'me-nufl 

Di-8B'UB 

Di'a-gon 

Di-agon'daa 

Di-ag'o-ras 

Di-aais 

Di-al'lus 

Di-a-mas-ti-go'- 

sis 

Di-an'a 
Dl-a'ni-uiu 
Di-apli'a-nea 
Di-a'si-a 
Dib-la'lm, s. 
Dib'lath, s. 
Dib-la-tha'im, 8. 
Di'bon, fi. 
Dl-bu'ta-des or 
Dib-u-ta'dea 
Di-C88'a 
Di-c86*ar-chi'a 
Dl CW'UB 
Dlc-e-ar'chuB 
Dic'o-maa 
Dic-tam'num 
Dic-tid-i-en'ses 
Dic-tyn'na 
Did'i-us 
Did'y-raa 
Did-y-mie'uB 
Did-y-ma'on 
Did'y-rae 
Dld'y-mum 
Dld'y-mufl 
Dl-en'e-ceB 
Di-es'pi-ter 
Di-gema 
Dl-gen'ti-a 
Dl-ge'ri 
Di-ip-o-ll'a 
Dil'e-an, 8. 
Di-ma^us 
Dt'mon, «. 
Di-mo'nah, «. 
Di'nah, «. 


Di-nar'chua 
Din'dy-ma 
Din-dy-me'ne 
Din'dy-mus 
Din-ha'bah, «. 
Din'i-ae 
Dln'i-as 
Di-nochVres 
Di-noc'ra-tea 
Di-nod'o-chuB 
Din-o-ge-ti'a 
Di-nol^-chu8 
Di-nom'e-nea 
Di-noa'the-nes 
Di-noa'tra-tua 
Di-o-cBbB-a-re'a 
(8 as z) 
Di-o-cle'a 
Di'o-clea 
Di-o-cle-ti-a'nua 
Di-o-de'mua 
Dl-o-do'ruB 
Di-og'e-nea 
Di-o-ge-nl'a 
Di-og-ne'tua 
Di-o-me'a 
Di-o-me'de 
Di-om-e-de'a 
Di-om-e-de'fl 0 
Di-o-me'dea 
Di-oin'e-don 
Dro-mus 
Dl-o-nae'a 
Di-o'ne 
Di-o-nl'cuB 
Di-o-nys'i-a 
Di-o-ny-si'a-dea 
Di-o-nys'i-aa 
Di-o-nya'i-dea 
Di-o-nya-i-o-do'- 
rua 

Dl-o-nya'i-ou 
Dl-o-iiy-aip'o-lia 
Di-o-nys'i-ua 
Di-o-ny'sua 
Di'o-pe 
Di-oph'a-nea 
Di-o-phau'tU8 
Di-o-pi'thea 
Di-op'o-lia 
Di-o'rea 
Dio-ryc'tua 
Di-oa-cor'i-dea 
Di - 08 ' co-rum 
Di-oa'co-rua 
Di-oa-cu'ri 
Di-oa'pa-go 
Di-oa'po-lia 
Di-o-ti'me 
Di-o-ti'inua 
Di-ot're-phea 
Di-ox-ip'pe 
Di-ox-ip'pus 
Di-p«3'a 
Diph'i-lua 
Di-phor'i-daa 
Di-pcB'na 
Dip'o-lia 
Dip'y-lon 
Dia'co-rum 
Di'ahan, 8. 
Di'ahon, «. 
Di8'o-ra3 
Dit-i-o'nea 
Dit'ta-ni 
Div-i-ti'a-cus 
Div-o-du'rum 
Dlv'o-na or Di- 
vo'na 
Di-yl'luB 
Di-za'hab, 8. 
Di-ze'rus 
Do-be'res 
Do-be'ruB 
Doc'i-liB 
Doc-i-me'um 
Doc'i-mua 
Do'cle-a 
Do'da-i, 8. 
Do-da'nim, 8. 
Do-da'vah, «. 
Do-do'na 
Dod-o-n»B'U8 
Do-do'ne 
Do-don'i-deB 
Do'eg, 8. 
Dol-a-bel'la 
Dol-i-cha'on 
Dol'i-dhe 
Dol-i-che'ne 
Dol'i-ohoB 
Do-li'o-neB 
Do-li'o-niB 
Do'U-ub 
D ol-o-me'ne 
Do-lon'ci 
Dol-o-nf a 


Dol'o-pes 
Do-lo'pi-a 
Dol-o-pl'on 
Dom-a-ni'tiB 
Dom-i-du'ca 
Dom-i-du'cuB 
Do-mi'ti-a 
Do-mi-tl-a'nua 
Do-mi-tilOa 
Do-mi'ti-ua 
Dom-not'l-num 
Dom-not'i-nua 
Do-na'tua 
Don-i-la'ua 
Do-nu'ca 
Do-ny'aa 
Doph'kah, 8. 
Do-rac'te 
Dor-ce'a 
Dor'ceua 
Dor'i-cuB 
Do-ri-en'aea 
Do-rl-e'um 
Do'ri-on 
Do'ri-um 
Do-roa'to-lum 
Do-roa'to-rum 
Do-roth'e-UB 
Dor-aen'nus 
Dor'ti-cum 
Dor-y-cli'daa 
Dor-y-laeum 
Dor'y-laa 
Dor-y-la'uB 
Do-rym'e-nea, 8. 
Do-ryph'o-ri 
Do-rya'BUB 
Do-ai'a-daa 
Do-ai'a-dea 
Do-aith'e-ua 
Doa-ae'nua 
Dot'a-daa 
Dox-an'der 
Drac'a-non oi 
Drac'o-non 
Dra-ca'nua 
Dra-con'ti dea 
Drac'o-num 
Dra-ho'nua 
Dran-gi-a'na 
Drep'a-na or 
Drep'a-uum 
Drim'a-cuB 
Dri-od'o-neB 
Dri-op'i-des 
Dro-mach'e-tuB 
Dro-mai'ua 
Dro'me-as 
Dro'meuB 
Drop'i-ci 
Dru-be'tis 
Dru-ail'la 
Dry'a-dea 
Dry - an - ti'a-des 
or Dry-an'ti- 
dea 

Dry-an-ti'dea 
Dry-m00'a 
Dry-mo’des 
Dry-najra'e-tum 
Dry'o-pe 
Dry-o-pe'ia 
Dry'o-pea 
Ury'o piB 
Dryp'e-tia 
Du'bris 
Du-ce'ti-ua 
Du-il'li-a 
Du-il'li-UB 
Du-lich'i-um 
Du-lop'o-lis 
Dum'no-rix 
Du'ra-nuB 
Du'ra-to 
Du'ri-us 
Du-ro- cor 
rum 

Du-ro'ni-a 

Du-ro'num 

Du-roB'to-rum 

Dy-a-gon'das 

Dy-arda-nea 

Dy-mee'i 

Dy-nam'e-ne 

Dy-naa'te 

Dy-sau'lea 

Dya-ci-ue'tuB 

Dy-Bo'rum 

Dy-Bo'ruB 

E. 

E'a-nea, «. 
E-a'nus 
E-aifi-nuB 
E-a'ai-um 


to- 


B'bal, 8. 

Eb'do-me 
E'bed, 8. I 

E-ben-e'zer or 
Bb-en-e'zer, «. ; 

Eb'e-BUB 

E-bi-a'aaph, 8. 

Eb'o-da 

Eb'o-ra 

Eb-o ra'cum 

Eb-ro-du'num 

E-bro'nah, «. 

E-bu'dee 

Eb-u'ra 

Eb'u-ri 

Eb'u-ro 

Eb-u-ro'nes 

Eb-u-ro-vi'cea 

Eb'U-BUB 

E-ca'nuB, a. 

Ec-bat'a-na 

Ec'ce-lo 

Ec'di-cua 

E-che'ae 

Ech-e-bu'lua 

Ech-o-cle'a 

E-chec'ra-teB 

Ech-e-cra-ti'a 

Ech'e-dee 

Ech-e-da-mi'a 

Ech-e-do'ruB 

E-chel'a-tus 

Ech'e-luB 

E-chem'bro-tuB 

E-che'mon 

Ech'e-muB 

Ech-e-ne'U8 

Ech'e-phron 

E-chep'o-liB 

E-ches'tra-tUB 

Ech'e-tla 

Ech'e-tra 

Ech'e-tua 

Ech-i-do'ruB 

E-chin'a-dea 

E-chi' nua 

Ech-i-nus'aa 

E-chi'on 

E-chi-on'i-des 

E-chi-o'ui-UB 

Ech-o-po'luB 

Ec'no-mos 

E'dar, «. ] 

Ed-di'aa, «. 

E'der, «. 

E'dea, «. 

E-dea'sa or E- 
de'aa 
E'dom, 8. 
E-donea 
E-do'iii 

E-do'nia or Ed'- 
o-nia 
Ed're-i, «. 
E-du'li-ca 
E-du'aa 
E-e'ti-on 
E-ga'le-08 
E-gel'o-chuB 
E-ge'ri-a 
E-gea-a-re'tuB 
Eg-e-ai'nuB 
E-gea'ta 
E-ge'ta 
Eg-la'im, 8. 
Eg-na'ti-a 
Eg-na'ti-ua 
Elii, 8. 

E'hud, 8. 

E-i'on 
E-i'o-nea 
E-i-o'neua 
E'ker, «. 
Ek-re'bel, 8. 
Ek'ron, «. 
E-la'dah, «. 
E-laa'a 
E-lae'UB 
E-lcB-u-ti'chuB 
El-a-gab'a-lUB 
E'lah, 8. 

E-la'ia 

El-a-i'tea 

E'lam, 8. 

El-a-mi'tae 

El-a-phi-ee'a 

El-a-phi'tiB 

El-a-pho-ne'Bua 

El-a'aah 

El-a-te'a 

E'lath, 8. 

El'a-tua 

E-la'ver 

El'ci-a, 8. 

El-da'ah, a 

E'le-a 

El'e-ad, a. 


El-e-aleh, i. 
El-e-a'aah, 8. 
E-le-a'tea 
El-e-a'zar, «. 
El-e-a-zu'ruB, 8. 
E-leo'tra 
E-lec'tri-dea 
E-lec'try-on 
E-lec-tiy-o'ne 
E-le'i 
El'e-leus 
E'le-on 
E-le-on'tum 
E'leph, 8. 
El-e-phan'ti-ne 
or El-e-phau- 
ti'ne 

El-e-phan'tia 

El-e-phantoph'- 

a-gi 

El - e - phan - to- 
the'FBB 
El'e-phaa 
El-e-phe'nor 
El-eu-chi'a 
E'le-UB 
El-eu-ain'i-a 
El-eu-si'nuB 
E-leu'aiB 
E-leu'ther 
E-leu'the-ree 
Bl-eu-the'ri-a 
E - leu - ther - o> 
cil'i-cea 

E-leu-the-ro-la- 

co'nes 

E-leu'the-ruB 
E-leu'tho 
El-ha'nau, a. 
E-li'ab. a. 
E-li'a-da, a. 
E-li'ah, a. 
E-li'ah-ba, a. 
E-li'a-kim. a. 
E-li'a-li, a. 
E-li'am, a. 

E-li'as, a. 
E-li'a-saph, a. 
E-li'a-8hib, a. 
E-li'a-Bib, a. 
E-li'a-Bis, a. 
E-li'a-thah, a. 
El-i-ca'on 
E-lic'i-UB 
E-li'dad, a. 
E-li'el, a. 
E-li'e-nai, a. 
E-li'e-zor or E- 
li-e'zer, a. 
E-li'ha-ba, a. 
E-li'ho-reph, a. 
E-li'hu, a. 
E-li'jah, a. 
E-li'kah, a. 
E'lim, a. 
El-i-me'a 
E-li'me-lech, a. 
E-lim-i-o'tis 
E-li-o'e-nai, a. 
E-li'o-nas, a. 
E-li'phal, a. 
B-li'pha-let, a. 
E-li'phaz, a. 
E-li'phe-leh, a. 
E-li'phe-let, a. 
El-i-ase ua, a. 
El-i-ae'ua, a. 
Eli'sa 
E-li'eha, a. 
E-li'Bhah, a. 
E-li'aha-mah, a. 
E-li'aha-phat, a. 
E-li'she-ba, a. 
E-li'ahu-a, a. 
E-li'si-muB, a. 
E-lis'ea 
E-U'u, a. 

E li'za-phan, a. 
E-li'zur, a. 
El-ka'nah, a. 
El-kosh', a. 
El-la'Bar, a. 
El-lo'pi-a 
El-mo' dam, a. 
El-na'am, a. 
El-na'than, a. 
Ero-him, a. 
E-lo'i, a. 

E'lon, a. 

E-lo'ne 
E-lo'ruB 
E'loth, a. 
El-pa'al, a. 
El-palet, a. 
El-pa^ran, a. 
El-pe'nor 
El-pi-ni'oe 


E- 


El-telceh. a. 
£l-te'kon, a. 
El-to'lad, a. 

E'lul, a, 

El'u-Ba 
E-lu'zai, V. 

El'y-cea 
El-y-ma'ia 
El'y-mae, a. 
El'y-mi 
El'y-muB 
El'y-ruB 
El'y-Ba 
E-lys'l-um 
El-za'bad, a. 
El-za'phan. a. 
E-man'u-el, a. 
E-ma'thl-a 
Em'a-thia 
Em'ba-tum 
Em-bol'i-ma 
E-mer'i-ta 
Em'e-aa o 
mia'Ba 
E'mlmB, a. 
Em-ma'ua, a. 
E-mo'da or E 
mo'duB 
E-mo'dl 
Em-ped'o-oleB 
Em'pe-dua 
Em-po'olua 
Em-po'ri-a 
Em-po'ii-se 
Em'pu-lum 
Em-pu'aa 
E-iiwa'i-mua 
E-na're-a 
En-ar'e-te 
En-cel'a-duB 
En'che-le 
En-de'iB 
En'de-ra 
Eu-de'rum 
En'dor, a. 
En-dym'i-ou 
Ed Eg-la'im, a. 
En'e-ti 
En-gad'di, a. 

En Gan'nim, a. 

En Ge'di, a. 

En-gon'a-BiB 

En-gy'um 

En Had'dah, a. 

En Hak-ko're, a. 

En Ha'zor, a. 

E-ni-en'aeB 

E-ni'peua 

E-niB'pe 

En MlBh'pat, a. 

Eu'ni-a 

Eu'ni-uB 

En'no-muB 

En-noB-i-g»'u8 

Eu'o-pe 

En Rim'mon, a. 
En Ro'gel, a. 

En She^mesh, a. 
En Ton'nim, a. 
En Tap-pu'ah, a. 
E-ny-a'lf-uB 
E-ny'o 
E'o-ne 
E'ob 
E-o'ub 
E-paen'e-tUB 
Epam-i-non'das 
Ep-an-te'ri-i 
Ep'a-phras, a. 
£-paph-ro-di'tUB 
Ep'a-phua 
E-pebo-luB 
E-pe'i 

Ep-e-ne'tua, a. 
Ep-e-ti'ni 
E-pe'ua 
E'phes Dam'- 
mim, a. 
Eph'e-auB 
Eph'e-tae 
Eph-i-al'teB 
Eph'lal, a. 
Eph'o-ruB 
£‘phra-lm, a. 
Eph'ra-tah, a. 
Eph'rath, a. 
E'phron, a. 
Eph'y-ra 
Eph'y-re 
Ep-loas'te 
E-pioh'a-ria 
Ep-i-char'mUB 
Ep i-cli'daB 
Ep-lc-ne-mid'i-1 
E-pic'ra-toa 
Ep-i-cre'ne 
Ep-lc-te'tua 


Ep-i-cu-ra'i 

Ep-i-ou'nui 

Bp-i-cy'dM 

Ep-i-cy-dl'det 

Ep-i-dam'nua 

Ep-i-daph'ne 

E-pi-dau'rl-a 

Ep-i-dau'rua 

Epid'i-ua 

Ep-i-do'tse 

Epid'o-tua 

E-pig'e-nea 

E-pig' o-ni 

E-pif^o-nua 

Epi'i 

E-pira-rla 

E-pim'a-chua 

Ep-i-me'dea 

Ep-i-mel'i-dea 

E-pim'e-nea 

Ep-i-men'i-dea 

Ep-i-me'tbeua 

Ep-i-me'thia 

Ep-i-ni'oua 

Epi'o-ne 

Ep-i-pha-ne'a 

E-piph'a-nea 

Ep-l-pha-ni'a 

Ep-i-pha'ni-ua 

B-pip'o-laa 

E-pi'nia 

E-piB'tro-phua 

E-pit'a-daa 

Ep-i-the'raa 

Ep-i-tl'mua 

Epit're-phea 

E'pi-um 

Ep'o-na 

E-pon'y-mua 

Epo'pe 

B-po'peua 

Ep-o-red'o-rix 

Bp'u-lo 

E-pyt'i-dea 

Sp'y-tuB 

Eq-ua-JUB'ta 

E-quio'o-lUB 

B-quir'i-a 

E-j-aa'a 

B ran, a. 

Er-a-ai-cle'a 

Br-a-ai'nuB 

Er-a-aip'pua 

Er-a-Bia'tra-tuB 

E-raa'tua, a. 

Br'a-to 

Er-a-to-cU'dea 
Er-a-toa'the-nea 
Er-a-toB'tra-tua 
Br'a-tua 
Br-chl'a 
Er'e-bua 
B'rech, a. 
Br-ech-tlie'um 
B-rech'theuB 
Er-eoh-thi'd«e 
B-rem'bi 
E-re'mua 
Br-e-ne'a 
E-re'Bua (mow) 
Br'e-aus or B- 
rea'auB (dtp) 
E-re'tri-a 
E-re'tum 
Er-eu-tha'li-on 
Br'ga-ne 
Br-gan'i-ca 
Er'^-aa 
Er-gi'nua 
Er-i-boe'a 
Er-i-bo'tea 
Er-i-ca'tea 
Br-i-ce'a 
£r-i-ce'tea 
E-rich'tho 
Br-ich-tho'ni-ua 
Br-i-cin'i-um 
Er-i-cu'aa 
E rid'a-Dua 
Er-ig-du'pua 
E-rig'o-ne 
£-rig-o-ne'iu8 
B-rig'o-nua 
Br-i-gy'iua 
Er-i-me'de 
E-rln'e-oa 
E rin'na 
E-rin'nya 
Eri'nva 
Br-i-o^pli 
E-ripha-uia 
Br'i-phua 
Er-i-phyle 
Er-i-aich'tboa 
Er-ia-the-ni'a 
Br-i-tl'miia 
Ero'ohoi 
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B*rom'e>ne 

Eu-me'deg 

Ba-teri-daa 

Fe-ro^ni-a 

Ga'lal a. 

Ge'na-bum 

Gne-Btp'pUB(tiO<) 
Gnrdo(nr) 
Gni'dug (ni'duB) 

1 Ha'dad Bim'- 

( E-ro8'tra*tai 

Bu-melis 

Bu-ter'pe 

Bu<thall*us 

Feg-oen-ni'nua 

Ga-lan'thlf 

Ge-nau'nl 

iDon, a. 

Bro'ti-a 

Bu-me'lua 

Feg'cu-1» 

GaVa-ta 

Qe-ne'tes 

Ha'dar, a. 

B-ru'brus 

Eu'me-net 

Bu-the'nie 

Fi-bre'nui 

GaTa-tae 

Ge-ne'va 

Gno-Bid'i'-cui 

Ha<dar-e'cer, a. 

Brx'i>a8 

Eu-me-ni'a 

Ea'thi-aa 

Fi-cul'ne-a 

Gal-a-te'a 

Ge-ne'zar, a. 

(n6-) 

Ha-da'ghah, a. 

Er-y-cl'na 

Bu-tnen'i-des 

Eu«thyb' 0 'luB 

Fi<de'na or Fi- 

Ga-la'ti-a 

Ge-nl'aua 

Gnoa'd-a 

Ha-dag'aah, a. 

Ery^man'thls 

Bu-mi'de 

Eu'thy-clea 

de'ngg 

Gal-a'ti-a, a. 

Gen-neg'a-ret, a. 

Go'ath, a. 

Ha-dat'tah, a. 

Bry-man'thus 

Eu-mrdeg 

Bu-thyc'ra-teg 

Fid-e-na'tea 

Gal'a-ton 

Gen-ne'us, a. 
Gen'ge-ric 

Go'bry-as 

Ha'did, a. 

Br'y-mas 

Eu-morpe 

Bu-thy-de'mug 

Fi-den'ti-a 

Ga-lax'i-ug 

Go'lan, a. 

Had'lai, a. 

Erym'neus 

Btt-morpi<dfe 

Eu-thy'mus 

Fid-en-ti'nag 

Gal'bu-la 

Gen'ti-UB 

Gol'go-tha, a. 
Go-li'ah, a. 

Ha-do'ram, a. 

Br-yS'the'a 

Eu>morpu8 

Eu-thyn'o-ug 

Fi'deg 

Ga-le'ed, a. 

Gen'u-a 

Had'rach, a. 

Er-y-the'a or Br* 

Bu-mon'i-deg 

Eu-trap'e-lua 

Fi-dic'u-l«B 

Ga-le'nug 

Ge-nu'bath, a. 

Go-li'ath, a. 

Ha<dri-a-nop'o< 

y-thl'a 

Bu-na'pi-ug 

Eu-tre'gia 

Fim'brl-a 

Ga-le-o't» 

Ge-nu'ciua 

Go'mer, a. 

liB 

Br-y-thi'ni 

Eu-ne'ug 

Eutro'pl-ug 

Fir'rai-ug 

Ga-le'ri-a 

Ge-nu'ruB 

Gom-o-li'tae 

Ha-drl-a'nu8 

B-ryth-ra-bolua 

Eunroe 

Eu'ty-oheg 

Flg-ceriua 

Ga-le'ri-ug 

Gen'u-aug 

Gom'o-ra 

Ha-dri-at'l cum 

Br'y-thra 

Eu-ni'cu8 

Eu-tyoh'i-deg 

Fla-cil'la 

Ga le'auB 

Gen'y-BUB 

Go-mor'rah, a. 

Had-ru-me'tum 

Er'y-thraa 

Eu-no'mi-a 

Eu'ty>chu8, 8. 

Fla-min'i-a 

Gal-ga'la, a. 

Ge-om'o-ri 

Go-na'taa 

Had-y-le'ua 

B-rythM-on 

Eu'no-mug 

Eux'e-non 

Fla-mln'i-ug 

Gal-i-l»'a 

Ge'on, a. 

Gon'gy-lua 

Hee-bu'dea 

B-ryth'ro» 

Eu-no'neg 

Eux'e-nus 

Fla'vi-a 

Gal'i-lee, a. 

Ge-phy'ra 

Go-ni'a-deB 

Hes-me'ra 

B-aa'ias, «. 

Bu'no-ug 

Bux-rnug Pon'- 

Pla-vi-a'num 

Garii-a 

Geph-y-rse'i 

Go-nip'puB 

Heern'o-neB 

B'aarHad'doDyS. 

Eu-o'di-ag, 8. 

tug 

Fla-vrna 

Gal-lica'nuB 

Ge-phy'reg 

Gon-o-eg'ga 

H»>mo'ni-a 

Esau, 8. 

Bu'o-dug 

Eux-ip'pe 

Eux-yn^the-tug 

Fla-vin'l-a 

Gal-licl-nua 

Geph-y-ro'te 

Go-nus'ga 

Hse mon'i-deB 

Bs-dra-e'lon, 8. 

Eu-on'y-mog 

Fla-vi-o-bri'ga 

Gal'll-cug 

Gep'i-dag 

Gor-di-a'nuB 

Has-moB'tra-tUB 

Bs-drelon. 8. 

Eu'o-raa 

E-vad'ue 

Fla'vi-ua 

GaMi-e'nug 

Ge ra, a. 

Gor-di-e'um 

Ha'gab, a. 

Bs'e-bon, «. 

Eu-pal'a-mug 

Ev'a-geg 

Fla-vo'na 

Gallim, a. 

Ge-rseg'tUB 

Gor-di-u-co'me 

Ha-ga'bah or 

B-ge'bri as, 8. 

Eu'pa-tor 

Ev'a-gon 

Flo-ren'ti-a 

Gal-li'na 

Ger-a-ne'a 

Gor'di-um 

Hag'a-bah, a. 

B'aek, s. 

Eu-pa-to'ri-a 

E-vag'o-rag 

Flo-ri-a'nua 

Gal-ll-na'ri-a 

Ge-ra'ni-a 

Gor'di-ua 

Ha'gar, a. 

Bsh-ba'al, 8. 

Eu'pe-lug 

E-va^o-re 

Flu-o'ni-a 

GaVli-o, a. 

Ge-ran'thne 

Gor-dl-u-ti'chua 

Ha'gar-enes, a. 

B'she-an, s. 

1 £u'pha*eg 

B-van'der 

Foli-a 

Gal-lip'o-lia 

Gal-irta 

Ge'rar, a. 

Gor'ga-Bua 

Hag'ga-i, a. 

B'shek, «. 

Eu-phan'tua 

B-van'ge-lua 

Fon-ta'nug 

Ger'a-sa 

Gor'gi-aa 

Hag'ge-ri, a. 

Bsh-ta'ol, 8. 

Euphe'me 

Bv-an-gori-deg 

Fon-te'ia 

Gal-lo-gne'cl-a 

Ge-raB'i-muB 

Gor'gi-ag, a. 

Hag'gl, a. 

Esh-te-mo'a or 

Eu-phe'mua 

E-van'thea 

Fon-te'iug 

Gal-lo'ni-us 

Ge-re'a 

Gor'go-na 

Hag-gl'ah, a. 

Bgh'tem'o-a, 8. 

Eu-phor'bug 

E-var'chug 

For'mi-ae 

Ga-ma'el, a. 

Ge-rea'ti-cuB 

Gor'go-neg 

Ha^gith, a. 

Eg-ma-chi'ah, 8. 

Bu-pho'ri-on 

Everthon 

For-mi-a'num 

Ga-ma'li-el, a. 

Ger'ge-geneB, a. 

Gor-go'ni-a 

Hag-nag'o-ra 

B-so'ra, 8. 

Eu-phne'ne-tug 

B-ve'nor 

For-tu'na 

Gam-bre'um 

Ger-gl'theg 

Gor-go'paB 

Ha'i, a. 

Bs-qulM-SB 

Bu-phra'nor 

E-ve'nug 

Por-tu-na'tuB, «. 

Ga-me'li-a 

Ger-gi'thUB 

Gor-goph'o-ne 

Hak'ka-tan, a. 

Eg-qul-li'nug 

Eu-phra'teg 

E-ver'ge-taB 

For'u-li 

Gam-ma'dim, a. 

Ger-go'bi-a j 

Gor-goph'o-ra 

Hak'koz, a. 

Eg-ged'o-neg 

Eu-phrog'y-ne 

E-ver'ge-teg 

Fre-gel'la 

Ga'mul, a. 

Ge-rT'ga ! 

Gor-go'piB 

Ha-ku'pha, a. 

Bg-ge'nl 

Eu-pi'theg 

Ev-ea-per'l-deg 

Fre-ge'nae 

Gaii-da-ri'tiB 

Ger'i-zim, a. 

Gor-gyth'i-on 

Ha-lBe'auB and 

Es'aud 

Bu-ploe'a 

E ' vil Me - ro ' - 

1 Fren-ta'ni 

Gan-da-ri'tis 

Ger'ma-lus 

Gor'tu -80 

Ha-le'aua 

£st'ha-ol, 8. 

Eu-pore-mug, 8. 

dach, 8. 

Frig'i-dua 

Gan-gar'i-dee 

Ger-ma'ni-a 

Gor-ty'naorGor- 

Ha'lah, a. 

£8'thar(£4 = t), 8. 

Eu'po-lla 

B-vip'pe 

E-vip'jpua 

Ex-a'di-ug 

Prig'i-i 

Gan-gar'i-dea 

Ger-man'i-cua 

ty'ne 

Ha'lak, a. 

Es-ti-se'a 

Eu-pom'pU8 

Fron-ti'nua 

Gan-ge'tig 

Ger-ma'nua 

Gor-tyn'i-a 

Hal'a-la 

E8-ti-8B-0'ti8 

Eu-re'ig 

Pru'ai-no 

Gan-nag'cug 

Ger-on-te'ug 

Go'shen, a. 

Hal-cy'o-ne 

Es'u-la 

Eu-ri-a-nag'ga 

Ex-»n'e-tuB 

Pu'ci-nus 

Gan-y-me'de 

Ge-ron'thrsB 

Go'thi 

Ha-le'ga 

E'tam, 8. 
E-te'o-cleg 

Eu-rip'i-deg 

Ex-se'theg 

Pu-fld'i-ua 

Gan-y-me'dea 

Ger-rhe'ni-ang,a. 

Go-thi'ni 

Ha-le'sua 

Eu-ri'pug 

Ex-ag'o-nua 

Fu'fl-ug 

Gaph'a-ra 

Ger'ghom, a. 

Goth-o-li'ag, a. 

Hal'hul. a. 

B-te'o-clug 

Eu-ro-aq'ui-lo 

Ex'o-le 

Ful-cin'i-ua 

Gar'ama 

Ger'ghon, a. 

Go-tho'nea 

Ha'li, a. 

Bt-e-o-cre't® 

Eu-roc'ly-don 

Ex-oma-tsB 

Purfu-las 

Gar-a-man'teg 

Ge'ry-on and Ge- 
ry'o-neg 

Go-thon'i-el, a. 

Ha'li-a 

E-te-o'neug 

Bu-ro'mus 

Ex-quil'i-a 

Fulgl-na'teg 

Gar-a-man'tia 

Gra'ba, a. 

Ha-li-ac'mon 

E-te-o-ni'cua 

Eu-ron'o-tua 

E'zar, 8. 

Pul'vi-a 

Gar'a-mag 

Ge'ghem, a. 

Gra-di'vus 

Ha-li-ee'e-tua 

E-te-o'nug 

Bu-ro'pa 

Ez'ba-i or Ez'- 

Pul'vi-ug 

Ga-re'a-tad 

Ge'shur, a. 

Grse'ci-a 

Ha-li-ar'tug 

E'tham, 8. 

Eu-ro-pae'ug 

bai, 8. 

Fun-da'nug 

Ga'reb, a. 

Gesh'u-ri, a. 

Grse-ci'nuB 

Hal-i-uar nag'- 

E'thau, 8. 

Eu-ro'pas 

Ez-e-chras, s. 

Pu'ri-a 

Garga'nug 

Ge-gith'o-ug 

Grse-coB'ta-aiB 

BUB 

Eth-ba'al, 8. 

Eu-ro-pe'a 

Ez-e-ki'as, «. 

Fu'ri-» 

Gar-ga'phl-a 

Geg-so-ri'a-cum 

Gra'lug 

Ha-lic'yw 

E-the'lus 

Bu-ro'pug 

E-ze'ki-el, «, 

Fu'ri-i 

Gar'ga-ra 

Geg'guB 

Gra-ju'ge-nae 

Ha-li-me'de 

E-the'mon 

Bu-ro'tag 

E'zel, 8. 

Fu-ri'na 

Gar-gar' i-d«e 

Ge'ther, a. 

Gra-ni'cuB 

Hal-ir-rho'thi-UB 

E ther, s. 

Bu-ro'to 

E'zem, 8. 

Fu-ri'nse 

Gar'ga-rug 

Geth-o-li'as, a. 

Gra'ni-ug 

Hal-i-ther'gea 

B-tru'ri-a 

Bu-ry'a-le 

E'zer, 8. 

Fu'ri-ug 

Gar-get' tug 

Geth-sem'a ne,a. 

Gra-te'ae In'su- 

Ha-li'um 

B-trua'ci 

Eu-ry'a-lug 

Ez-e-ri'as, 8. 

Fur'nl-ug 

Ga-ri'teg 

Get'i-cug 

Ise 

Ha'li-us 

Et'y-lug 

Bu-ryb'a-teg 

E-zi'as, 8. 

Fu'gi-a 

Gar'i-zira, a. 

Ge-tu'li-a 

Gra'ti-se 

Hal-i-zo'neg 

Eu ag'o-raa 
EU’bi'otus 
Eu'bi-us 

Eu-ryb'i-a 

Eu-ry-bi'a-dea 

Eu-ryb'i-ug 

E'zion Ge'ber, 8. 

Fu'gi-ua 

Ga-rnm'na 
Gash'mu, a. 
Ga'tam, a. 

Ge-u'el, a. 

Ge'zer, a, 

Gi'ah, a. 

Gra-ti-a'nu8 

Gra-tid'i-a 

Gra'ti-on 

Hal-lo'egh, a. 

Hal-mo'ties 

Hal-my-dea'gug 

Eu-b<B'a 

Eu-ryb'o-tuB 

F. 

G, 

Ga'thew 

Gib'bar, a. 

Gm'ti-ua 

Hal'my-riB 

Eu-bo'i-cug 

Bu-ry-cle'a 


Ga-the'a-taa 

Gib'be-thon, a. 

Gra'vi-l 

Ha-lo'a 

Eu'bo-tag 

Eu-ry-cli'deg 

Fa-ba'ri-a 

Ga'al, «. 

Gau-ga-me'la 

Gib'e-a. a. 

Gra-via'cse 

Ha-loc'ra-teg 

Eu-bo'teg 

Eu-ryc'ra-teg 

Fab'a-ris 

Ga'ash, 8. 

Gau-ra'nug 

Gib'e-ah, a. 

Gra'vi-ua 

Ha-lo'heah, a. 

Eu-bu'le 

Eu-ry-crat'i-dag 

Fa'bl-a 

Ga'ba, 8. 

Ga'ug or Ga'oa 

Gib'e-ath, a. 

Gre-go'ri-us 

Ha-lo'ne 

Eu-bu'li-dea 

Eu-ryd'a-raas 

Fa bi-a'ni 

Ga-ba'el, g. 

Ga'za, a. 

Gib'e-on, a. 

Gro-ne'a 

Hal-on-ne'BUB 

Eu-bu'lua 

Eu-ry-dani'i-das 

Fa'bi-i 

Gab'a-la 

Gaz-a-ce'ne 

Gid-dal'ti, a. 

Gry-ne'ura 

Ha-ly-at'tea 

Eu-cli'des 

Bu-ry-de'raua 

Fa'hi-ug 

Gab'a-leg 

Ga-za'ra, a. 

Gid'del, a. 

Gry-ne'ua (Apol- 
lo) 

Ha-ly'cua 

Eu'cra-teg 

Bu-ryd'i-ce 

Fab-ra-te'ri-a 

Gab'a-li 

Ga'zer, a. 

Gid'e-on, a. 

Ha'lyg 

Eu-crat'i-dag 

Bu-ry-e'lua 

Fa-bric'i-UB 

Gah'a-za 

Ga-ze'ra, a. 

Gid-e-o'ni, a. 

GiyneuaCa Cen- 

Ham-a-dry'a-des 

Ea'cri-tus 

Eu-ryga-ni'a 

Eu-ryl^on 

Fac-e-li'na 

Gab'bai, «. 

Ga'zez, a. 

Gl'dom, a. 

taur) 

Ha<mad'ry-aa 

Buc-te'mon 

Fsss'u-laB 

Gab'ba-tha, a. 

Ga-zo'rug 

Gl-go'nus 

Gry-ni'um 

Ha'man, a. 

Eu-dse'Dion 

Bu-ryro-chug 

Fal-cid'i-a 

Ga-be'ne 

Gaz'zam, a. 

Gl'hon, a. 

Gud'go'doli, a. 

Ham-ar-to'luB 

Eu-dam'i-dag 

Eu-rym'a-chu8 

Fa-le'ri-a 

Ga-bi-e'ue 

Ge'ba, a. 

Gil'a-lai, a. 

Gu'ni, a. 

Ha math, a. 

Eu'da<mug or 

Eu-ry-me'de 

Fa-le'ri-i 

Ga-bi-e'nug 

Ge'bal, a. 

Gil bo'a, a. 

Gy'a-ra 

Ha'math Zo'- 

Eu-da'mug 

Ba-rym'e-don 

Fal-e-ri'na 

Ga'bl-i 

Ge-ben'na 

Gil'e-ad, a. 

Gy'a-ruB and 

bah, a. 

Ea-de'mug 

Eurym'e-naB 

Fa-ler'nug 

Ga-bi'na 

Ge'ber, a. 

Gil'gal, a. 

Gy'a-roB 

Ha-max'i-tUB 

Ba-do'cl-a 

Eu-rym'e-neg 

Fa-lia'ci 

Ga-bin'1-a 

Ge'bira, a. 

Gi'loh, a. 

Gy-gae'us 

Ham-ax-o'bi-i 

Eu-doc'i-mug 

Bu-ryn'o-me 

Fa-lig'ous 

Ga-bin-i-a'nug 

Ged-a-li'ah, a. 

Gim'zo, a. 

Gyl-a-ce'a 

Ha-mil'car 

Bu-do'ra 

Bu-ryn'o-mus 

Fan^ni-a 

Ga-bin'i-ua 

Ge'der, a. 

Gi'nath, a. 

Gy-lip'pu8 

Ha-mU'la 

Bu-do^mg 

Bu - ryp - tor e- 

Fan'ni-i 

Ga-bi'nug 

Ge-de'rah, a. 

Gin-da'nea 

Gym-ne'tes 

Ham'i-tal, a. 

Eu-dox'i-a 

mua 

Fan^ni-ug 

Ga'bri-aa, «. 
Ga'bii-el, a. 

Ge-de'roth, a. 

Gin-gu'nura 

Gy-nae-co-thcB'- 

Ham-mah-le'- 

Eu-dox'ug 

Eu-ryp'y-le 

Far'fa-rug 

Ged-e-ro-tha'ira, 

Gin'ne-thou, a. 

nas 

koth, a. 

Ba'dro-mug 

Bu-ryp'y-lug 

Far'gi-na 

Gad'a>ra 

a. 

Gip'pi-ua 

Gyr-to'na 

Ham'math, a. 

Bu-el-ge'a 

Eu-rys'theneg 

Fag'ce-lis 

Gad'a-reneg, a. 

Ge'dor, a. 

Gir'ga-shitea, a. 

Gy-the'um 

Ham-me-da'tha, 

BU’erpi'deg 

Eu-rys-then'idfiB 

Fag-cerii-na 

Gad'di, a. 

Go'dro'ai 

Gig'pa, a. 

a. 

Bu-em'e-mg 

Buryg'theug 

Fag'ci-nug 

Gad-di'el, a. 

GO'dro'gl-a 

Git'tahHe'pher, 


Ham-mo-le'- 

Bu-e^nor 

Ett-ryt'e-se 

Faua-tl'na 

Ga'deg 

Ge-c^'ni-i 
Ge-na'zi, a. 

a. 

H. 

keth, a. 

Eu-e'nug 

Bu-ryt'e-le 

Faug-ti'nus 

Ga'di. a. 

Git-ta'lm, a. 

Ham'moth Dor, 

Ba>M'pe-rlB 

Bu-e'the 

Eu-ry-ti'mug 

Faug'ti-taa 

Ga-di'ra 

Ge-i-du'ni 

Gi'zon-ite, a. 

Ha-a-haah-ta'ri 

a. 

Eu-ryt'i-on 

Faua'tu-lug 

Gad-i-ta'nua 

Ge>la'ni 

Glan-do-me'rum 

or Ha-a-hash'- 

Ha'mon Gog, a. 

Buga'ned 

Bu'ry-tig 

Fa-ven'tia 

Ggg-o'nag 

Ge-la'nor 

Glaph'y-re 

Glaph'y-ruB 

Glau'cf-a 

ta-ri, a. 

Ha'mor, a. 

Bu-ge'al-a 

Bu'ry-tug 

Fa-ve'ri-a 

Gffi-aa'taB 

Ge-li'loth« a. 

Ha-am'mo-nai»a. 

Ha-mu'el, a. 

Ea-ge'ni-um 

Eu'ae-beg 

Fa-vo'nl-ug 

Gflg tu'li 

Gel'li-a 

Ha-ba'iah, a. 

Ha-mu'tal, a. 

EU'ge^ni'Ug 

Bu-ge'bi-a (a 

Fav-o-ri'nug 

G»tu'll-a 

Gerii-aa 

Glau'cl-dea 

Ha-bak'kuk, a. 

Ha-nain'e>el, a. 

Ba'ge<oii 

woman) 

Feb'ru-a 

G8e>tu'li'CUi 

Gel'U-Ui 

Glau-cip'pe 

Hab-a>£i’ni'ah^. 

Ha'nan, a. 

Bu-d^a 

Bu-ie*bi'a(aoity) 

Fe-lic'i-taa 

Gse-ze'tas 

Ge'lo or Ge'lon 

Glau-oip'puB 

Glau-couo-me 

Hab'i-tUB 

Ha-nan'e^l, a. 

Bunem'e-ma 

Ba-te'bi-ug 

Fe'lix, 8. 

Ga'ham, a. 

Ge-lo'i 

Ha'bor, a. 

Ha-na'nl, a. 

Eu-hyd'ri.um 

Bu-ge'ne 

Fel'gi-na 

Ga'har, a. 

Ge-mal'li, a. 

Glau-oo'pii 

Ha-cha'li'ah, a. 

Han-a-nl'ah, a. 

Bu-lim'e-ne 

Bn-so'nu 

Fen-eg-tella 

Galug, a. 

Ge-xna>ri'ah, a. 

Glau'ti*aB 

Ha*ohriah, a. 

Han'nah, a. 

Ba'ma-chag 

Ba-sta'thl-tig 

Fer-en-trnum 

Gal'a<ad, a. 

Gem'i*ni 

Glyc'e-ra 

Haoh-mo'nl, a. 

Han'na-thoii, a. 

Bu-mv'na 

Bos'lhe-neg 

Pe-ren'tum 

GaLaC'toph'a'gi 

G6*min'l-ui 

Oly-oe'ri-um 

Ha'dad.a. 

Han'ni'bal 

Bu-ma'ras 

Bu'tie'a 

Fe-re'tri'Ua 

Ga*lsB'giia 

Gem'i>nua 

Ona'ti-a 

Ha' dad B'ser, a. 

Han^nl'ol, a. 
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Ha'nooh, «. 
Hainan, «. 
Ha-phs^ralm, «. 
Haph-ra'im, «. 
HaTa, a. 
Hai<a-dah, a. 
Ha'ran, a. 
Har-bo'nah, a. 
Ha'reph, a. 
Ha'reth. a. 
Har-ha'iah, a. 
Har'has, a. 
Har'hur, a. 
Ha'rim, a. 
Ha'riph, a. 
Har-mate'li<a 
Har'ma-thus 
Har-men-o-pu'- 
lus 

Har-mo'di-us 
Har-mo'ni'a 
Har-monl-des 
Har<moa'y>ni 
Har-moth'o-e 
Har'mo-zon 
Har-ne^pher, a. 
Ha'rod, a. 
Ha>ro'eh, a. 
Ha-ro'sheth, a. 
Har-pa^i-des 
Har'pa-gus 
Har'pa-lus 
Har-pal'y-ce 
Har-pal'y-cus 
Har'pa-aa 
Har'pa-BUB 
Har-poc'ra-tes 
Har-py'i-a 
Har-p/iffi 
Har^Bha, a. 
Ha-ru'des 
Ha'rum, a. 
Ha*ru'maph, a. 
Har'u-phite, a. 
Ha'ruz, a. 
Ha-sa-di'ah, a. 
Has-by'te 
Has'dru-bal 
Haa-e-nu'ah, a. 
Hash-a-bi'ah, a. 
Ha*shab'nah, a. 
Ha-8hab'ni'ah,«. 
Ha8h-ba-da'na,«. 
Ha'Bhem, a. 
Haah-mo'nah, a. 
Ha'ahub, a. 
Ha-shu'bah, a. 
Ha'shum, a. 
Ha-ahu'phah, a. 
Has^rah, a. 
Has-se-na'ah, a. 
Has'shub. a. 
Ha-8u'pha, a. 
Ha'tach, a. 
Ha-te'ri-u9 
Ha'thath, a. 
Ha-ti'pha or 
Hat'i-pha, a. 
Ha-ti'ta, a. 
Hat-ta'a-vah, a. 
Hat'tll, a. 
Hat'tush, a. 
Hau'ran, a. 
Hav'i-lah, a. 
Ha'voth Ja'ir, a. 
Ha-za'el or Haz'- 
a-el, a. 
Ha-za^iah, a. 
Ha'zar Ad'dar,^. 
Ha'zar E'nan, a. 
Ha'zar Qad'dah, 
a. 

Ha'zar Hat-ti'* 
oon> a. 

Ha'zar Ma'veth, 
a, 

Ha'zar Shu'al, a. 
Ha'zar Su'sab, a. 
Ha'zar Su'Bim. a. 
Haz'a-zon Ta'- 
mar, a. 

Haz-e*lel>po'nl, 


a. 

Ha-ze'rim, a. 
Ha-ze'roth, a. 
Haz'e-zon Ta'- 


mar. a. 
Ha-zl'el, a. 
Ha'zo, a. 

Ha'zor, a. 

Ha'zor Ha-dat'- 


tab, a 

fla^u'bah, a. 
Haz'zu-rim, a. 
He-au-ton-ti-mo- 


tu'me-aoB 


Heb'do-le 


Heb'do-me 
He'ber, a. 
He-be'soB 
Heb'ri-niu 
He-brom'a-guB 
Heb'ron, a. 
He'brus 
He-bu'des 
Hec'a-le 
Hec-a-me'de 
Hec-a tae'UB 
Hec'a-te 
Hec'a-to 
Hec-a-to-do'BUB 
Hec-a-tom'po-liB 
Hec-a-tom^py- 
los 

Heo-a-ton-nesi 
Hec-te'neo 
Hec'u-ba 
Hec'y-ra 
Hed-o-nro'um 
Hed'o-ne 
Hed'u-es 
Hed'u-1 
Hed'y-lus 
He-dyrn'e-les 
He'gai or Heg'a- 
i, a. 

He'ge, a. 
He-gero-chus 
He-ge'mon 
Heg-e-ai'a-nax 
He-ge'ai-as 
He-geB-i-buluB 
Heg-e-BU'o-chuB 
Heg-e-sin'o-U8 
Heg-e'Bi-nuB 
Heg-e-8ip'pua 
Heg-e-aip'y-le 
Heg-e-ais'tra-tua 
He-ge'tor 
Heg-e-tor'I-des 
He'lah, a. 
He'larn, a. 
Hel'bah, a. 
Hel'bon, a. 
Hel-chi'ah, a. 
Hel-chi'aa, a. 
Hel'dai or Hel'- 
da-i, a. 

He'leb, a. 

He'led, a. 

He'lek, a, 
He'lem, a. 
Hel'e-na 
Hel-e-ni'us 
He-le'nor 
Hel'e-nus 
He'le-on 
He'leph, a. 
He-ler'ni Lu'cub 
He'loz, a. 

He'li-a 
He-ll'a-des 
He-li-as'taa 
Hel-i-ca'on 
Hel'i-ce 
Hel'i-con 
Hel-i-co-ni'a-dea 
Hel-i-co'nis 
Hel-l-me'na 
Hel'i-muB 
He-li-o-do'rus 
He-li-o-gab'a-lua 
He'li-on 
He-li-op'o-lU 
Heli -08 
He-lis'aon 
He'li-ua 
He-lix'us 
Hel'kai, a. 
Hel'kath 
Hel'kath Haz- 
zu'rlm, a. 
Hel-ki'as, a. 
Hena-da 
Hel-lan'1-ce 
Hel-la-ni'cus 
HeMa-noc'ra-tea 
HeMe'nes 
HeMea-pon'tua 
Herio-pes 
Hel-lo'pi-a 
HeMo'tis 
He'lon, a. 
He-lo'rlB 
He-lo'rum and 
He-lo'ru8 
Hel-ve'ti-a 
Hel-ve'ti-i 
Hel-ve'tum 
Hel'vi-a 
Hel-yld'i-a 
Hel'vi-i 
Hel-villum 
Hel-vi'na 


Hel'vi-UB Her-o-di'um Hip'pamua 

Hel'y*mu8 He-ro>do'rua Hip'pi-a 

He'mam, a. He-rod'o-tua Hi^pi-as 

He'man, a. He-ro-du'lua Hip'pl-ns 

He'math, a. He^ro'ea Hip-pob'o-tM 

He>ma'thi*oii He-ro'ia Hip-pob'o-tam 

Hem'dan, a. He-roph'i-Ia Hip-pob'o-tua 

Hem-e-roa-co- He-roph'i-le Hippo-cen-tau'- 

pi'um He-roph'i-lua ri 

He-mic'y-nea He-roa'tra-tua Hip-po-oli'dea 

He-mith'e-a Her-ail'i-a Hip-po-co'me 

He-mo'dua Her'u-li Hip-poc'o-ou 

He-mo'na He'aed, a. Hip-po-co-rya'- 

He'na, a. Heah'bon, a. tea 

He-na'dad, a, Heah'mon, a. Hip-poc'ra-tea 

Hen'e-ti He-al'o-dua Hip-po-cra-tl'a 

He-ni'o-chl He-ai'o-ne Hip-po-cre'ne 

He-ni-o*chi'a He-ai'o-nea Hip-pod'a-maa 

He'noch, a. Hea-pe'ri-a Hlp-pod'a-me 

He-pheaa'ti-a Hea-per'i-dea and Hip-po- 

Heph-eea-ti'a-dea Hea'pe-ria da-mi'a 

He-phsea'ti-o Hea-pe-ri'tie Hippod'a-mua 

He-phsea'ti-on Hea'pe-rua Hip-pod'o-ce 

He-pheas-to-do'- Hes'ron, a. Hlp-pod'ro-mua 

rua Hea'tl-a Hip'po-la 

He'pher, a. Hea-ti-fie'a Hip-pol'o-chua 

Heph'zi-bah, a. Hea-ti-o'nes Hip-poVy-te 

Hep-ta-pho'noa He-aych'i-ua Hip-pol'y tua 

Hep-tap'o-lia Heth'lon, a. Hip-poin'a-chua 

Hep-tap'o-rua He-tric'u-lum Hip-pom'e-don i 

Hep-tap'y-loa He-tru'ri-a Hip-pom-edu'aal 

Hep-ta-vd'a-ta Hex-ap'y-lum Hip-pom'e-ne 

Her-a-cle'a Hez'e-ki, a. Hip-pom'e-nes 

He-rac-le-o'tea Hez-e-ki'ah, a. Hip-po-morgi 

Her'a-clea He'zi-on, a. Hip-po'na 

He-ra-cle'um He'zir, a. Hip-po'nax 

Her-a-cli'dee Hez'ral or Hez'- Hip-po-ne'sua 

Her-a-cli'dea ra-i, a. Hip-po-nl-a'tea 

Her-a-cli'tua Hez'ron, a. Hip-po-ni'cua 

He-rac'li-ua or Hi-ar'baa Hlp-pon'o-e 

Her-a-cli'ua Hi-ber'ni-a Hip-pon'o-ua 

He-rae'a Hi-be'rua Hip-poph'a-gi 

He-rflB'um Hic-e-ta'on Hip-pop'o-dea 

Her-bea'aiia Hic'e-taa Hip-poa'tra-tua 

Her-be'aua Hid'da-i, a. Hip-pot'a-dea 

Her'bl-ta Hid'de-kel, a. Hip'po-t» 

Her-ce'ua Hi'el, a. Hip'po-taa or 

Her-ou-la'ne um Hi-emp'aal Hip'po-tea 

Her'cu-lea Hi'e-ra (ialand) Hip-poth'o-e 

Her-cu'le-ura Hi-e'ra (peraon) Hip-poth'o-on 

Her-cu'le-ua Hie-ra-co'me Hip-poth-o-on'- 

Her-cy'na Hi-e-rap'o-lla tls 

Her-cyn'i-a Hi'e-rax Hip-poth'o-ua 

Her-do'ni-a Hi-e-re'el, a. Hip-po'ti-on 

Her-do'ni-ua Hi-er-e'lua, a. Hip-po-tox'o-taB 

He-reii'ni-ua Hl-e-re'moth, a. Hip pu'ria 

Ho'rea, a. Hi'e rea Hip-pu'rua 

He'reah, a. Hi'e-ri Hi'rah, a. 

He-ririua Hi-er'i-chua Hi'raiti, a. 

Her'i-lua Hi er'maa, a. Hir-ca'nua, a. 

Her'ma-chua Hi'e-ro Hir-pi'nl 

Her-mag'o-raa Hi-e-ro-ceea-a- Hir-pi'nua 

Her-man'di-oa re'a (« aa z) Hii’'ti-UB 

Her-man-du'ri Hi-e-ro-ce'pi-a Hia'pa-lis 

Her-man'ni Hi-e-ro-ce'pis His-pa'ni-a 

Her-ma-nu'bia Hi-e-ro-ce'ryx His-pa'nua 

Her-maph'i-lus Hi-e-ro-cle'a Hia-periura 

Her-maph-ro- Hi-er'o-clea Hia-pul'la 

di'tUB Hi-e-ro-du'li Hia-ti-ee'a 

Her'raaa, a. Hi-e-ro-du'Ium His-ti-sB-o'tia 

Her-ma-the'na Hl-er-om ne'- Hia-ti w'ua 

Her-me'aa mon Hia'tri-a 

Her'rae-ruB Hi-er-om-nem'- Hit'tite, a. 

Her-me'si-a-nax o-nea Hi'vite, a. 

Her-mi'aa Hi-e-ro-ne'aoa Hlz-ki'ah, a. 

Her-mln'i-ua Hi-e-ron'i-ca Hiz-ki'jah, a. 

Her-ml'nua (Lex) Ho'bab, a. 

Her mro-ne Hi-e-ro-ui'c» Ho'bab, a. 

Her-mi'o-nea Hi-er-o-ni'cea Ho-ba'iah, a. 

Her-ml-on'l-cua Hi-e-ron'y-mua Ho-da'iah, a. 

Sl'nua Hi-e-roph'l-lua Hod-a-vl'ah, a. 

Her-mi'o-nia Hi e-ro-aol'y-ma Ho'deah, a. 

Her-mip'pua Hig-gai'on, a. Ho-de'v^, a. 

Her-mocn'a-rea Hil-a-i'ra Ho-di'ah, a. 

Her'mo-clea Hi-la'rl-a Ho-drjah, a. 

Her-mo-cli'dea Hll-a-rl'nua Hog'lan, a. 

Her-mo-cop'i-dea Hl-la'ri-o Ho'ham, a. 

Her-moc'ra-tea Hl-la'ri-ua Hol-o-fer'noa, a. 

Her-moc're-on Hi'len, a. Ho'lon, a. 

Her-mo-do'rua Hil-ki'ah, a. Ho'mam, a. 

Her-mod'o-tua Hillel, a. Hom-e-re'ua 

Her-mog'e-nea Hi-man-top'o- Ho-mer'1-daa 

Her-mo-la'ua dea Hora-e-rl'tse 

Her'mon, a. Hl-mel'la Ho-me-ro-maa- 

Her-mo'nax Him'e-ra tl'gea 

Her-mon'do-ri Him'e-rua Ho-me-ro-maa'- 

Her-mop'o-lia Hi-mirco tix 

Her-mo-ti'mua Hin'nom, a. Ho-me'rua 

Her-rauii-du'ri Hip-pag'o-raa Hom'o-le 

Her'nl-cl Hip-pa^re-tua Ho-mo'll-um 

Her'od. a. Hlp-parci-mua Hom-o-lo'l-dea 

He-ro'dea Hlp'pa-lua Hom-o-lo'la 

He-ro'di-ana, a. Hlp-par'cbaa Ho-mon-a-den'* 

He-ro-di-a'nua Hlp-par'e-te sea 

He<ro'di-aa. a. Hlp-pa-ri'nus Hon-o-rl'nui 

He-rod'i-cus Hip-pa'ri-on Ho-no'rl-us 

He-ro'dl-K>u. a. Hip'pa-ris Hoph'nl, a. 


Hoph'ra, «. Hyp-e-rl'on Id'do, #, ; 

Ho ram, a. Hyp-erm-nes'tra I-de'ra 

Hor<a-pollo Hyp^r-ooh'i-des I-dia-ta-yl'tus 

Ho-ra'ti-a Hy>per'o-chu8 l-dom'e-ne 

Ho-ra'ti-us Hy-phaa'ua I-dom'e-neus 

Ho'reb, a. Hyph-an-te'on I-do'the-a 

Ho'rem, a. Hy-pi'ron I-dri'eus 

Hor-Ha-gid'gad, Hy-pob'a-rua I-du'be-da 

a, Hyp-o-the'baa I-du'el, a. 

Ho'rl, a, Hyp-o-the'cse I-du-maa'a 

Ho'rlm, a. Hyp-ae'a I-du'me and Id 

Hor'mah, a. Hyp-ae'la u-me'a 

Hor-mla'daa Hyp-ae'nor I-dy'ia 

Hor-o-na'im, a. Hyp'aeua I-e tse 

Hor-ta'num Hyp-ai-cra-te'a I'gal, a. 

Hor-ten'ai-a Hyp-slc'ra-tea Ig-da-ll'ah, a. 

Hor-ten'ai-ua Hyp-aip'y-le l^e-al 

Ho'aah, a. Hyr-ca'ni-a Ig-na'tl-ua 

Ho-ae'a, a. Hyr-ca'num Ig-ne'tea 

Ho-aha'iah or Ma're I-gu'vi-um 

Hosh-a i'ah, a. Hyr-ca'nua iTm, a. 

Ho-aha'ma, a. Hyr'i-a I'Je Ab'a-rlm, a. 

Ho-ahe'a, a. Hyr'i-a I'jon, a. 

Hos-til'i-a Hyr'i-eua Ik'keah, a. 

Hoa-til'i-ua Hyr-mi'na I'lai, a. 

Ho'tham, a. Hyr-ml'ne Il-a-i'ra 

Uo'than, a. Hyr'ne-to and Il-e-a'tea 

Ho'thir, a. Hyr'ne-tho Il-e-ca'o-nes 

Huk'kok, a. Hyr-tac'i-dea I-ler'da 

Hul'dah, s. Hyr-ta-ci'na ll-er-ge'tea or II- 

Hum'tah, a. Hyr'ta-cua er'ge-tee 

Hun-ne-ri'cua Hya'i-se Il'l-a 

Hu'pham, a. Hya-tas'pea I-li'a-cua 

Hup'pah, a. Mi'a-dea 

Hu'rai, a. ll'i-aa 

Hu' ram, a. T Il-l-en'ses 

Hu'ri, a. Il'l-on 

Hu'ahah, «. I'a Il-i-o'na 

Hu'ahai, a. I-ac'chus I-Ii'o-neua 

Hu'aham, a. I-a'der I-lia'aua 

Hu'ahim, a. I-ad'e-ra Il-l-tliy'la 

Hu'zoth, a, I-a le'mua Il'l-um or Il'i-oti 

Huz'zab, a. I-al'me-nua ll-lib'a-nua 

Hy-a -cin'thi-a I-al'y-aua Il-lib'o-ria 

Hy-a-cin'thua I-am'be IMlp'u-la 

Hy'a-des I-am'bli-chuB Il-li-tur'gia 

Hy-ag'nia I-am'e-nua Il-lyr'i-a 

Hy'a-le I-arn'i-dse Il-lyr'1-cum 

Hy-a-me'a I-a-ni'ra Il-lyr'i-cus 

Hy-am-pe'a I-an'the H'ly-ria 

Hy-am'po-Ua I-an-the'a Il-lyr'i-ua 

Hy-an'tea I-a'ou I-lo'tee 

Hy-an'tia I-a'o-nea 11-ur-ge'a 

Hy-a-pe'a I-a-pet'i-dea I-lyr'gia 

Hy-ar-bi'ta I-ap-e-ti-on'i-des I-mach'a-ra 

Hyb'e-la I-ap'e-tua I-ma'ua 

Hyb're-aa I-a'pia Im'ba-rua 

Hy-bri'a-nes I-ap'odea Im-braa'i-des 

Hyc'ca-ra I-a-pyd'i-a Im'bra-sua 

Hyd'a-ra I a-py'gea Im'bri-ua 

Hy-dar'nea I-a-py^l-a Im-briv'i-um 

Hy-daa'pea I-a'pyx Im'lali, a. 

Hyd-ra-o'tes I-ar'bas Im'mah, a. 

Hyd're-a I-ar-bi'ta Im-man'u-el, a. 

Hy-dre'la I-ar'chas Im'mer, a. 

Hy-droch'o-ua I-ar'da-nls Im'na, a. 

Hy-dru'aa l aa'i-dea Im'nah, a. 

Hy'e-la I-a'ai-on Ira'o-la 

Hy'e-le I-a'aia Im'rah, a. 

Hy-emp'aal I-a'ai-ua Im'ri, a. 

Hy-et'tua I'a-aua In'a-chl 

Hy-ge'a I-ax-am'a-tae I-na'chi-a 

Hy-ge'ia I-be'ri I-nach'i-d» 

Hy-gi'a I-be'ri-a l-nach'i-des 

Hy-gi'nua I-ber'i-oua I-na'chl-um 

Hy-lac'i-dea I-be'rua In'a-chus 

Hy-lac'tor Ib'har, a. I-nar'l-me 

Hy-lre'ua Ib'le-am, a. In'a-rua 

Hy-la'tee Ib ne'iah, a. In-cl-ta'tiis 

Hy-le'a Ib'ri, a. In-da-thyr'sus 

Hyl'i-ca Ib'y-cus In-dib'i-lls 

Hyl'i-cua Ib'zan, a, In'di-cus 

Hy-lon'o-me I-ca'rl-a In-dlg'e-tae 

Hy-loph'a-gi I-ca'ri-us In-di^e-tes 

Hym-e-nae'ua Ic'a-rus In-di-ge'tes (a 

Hy-met'tua Ic'ci-ua people) 

Hy-o'pe Ic'e-los In-du-cl-o-ma'- 

Hy-pse'pa Ic'e-lua rua 

Hyp'a-nis I-ce'ni In-gaev'o-nea 

Hyp'a-aia Ic'e-tas In-gui-o-me'rus 

Hyp'a-ta I'cha-bod or I- In-ne'sa 

Hyp-a-to-do'rua cha'bod, a. I-no'a 

Hyp'a-ton Ich-nob'a-taa I-xio'pua 

Hyp'a-tua Ich-nu'aa I-no'ut 

Hy-pe'nua Ich-o-nu'phia In'su-brea 

Hy per'ba-tuB loh-thy-oph'a-gi In-au'bri-a 

Hy-per'bl-us I-cU'i-ua In-ta-me'Ii-um 

Hy-per'bo-lua I-co'nl-um In-ta-pher'nes 

Hyp-er-bo're-i lo-tl'nua In-te-ram'na 

Hyp-er-e'chi-us Ic-u-lia'ma In-ter-ca'ti-a 

Hyp-er-e'nor I-d»'a In'u-us 

Hyp'er-es I-d»'u8 I-oba-tes 

Hyp-e-re'ai-a Id'a-lah, a. I'o-bes 

Hyp-e-ri'a and I-da'lia I-o-la'ia 

Hyp-or-e'a I-da'li-um I'o-las or I-o-ltT- 

Hyp-er-i'des or I-dar'nes us 

Hy-per'l-dea Id'baah, a, I-ol'oos 
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I'o-le 

iB-pah. a. 

Ja-ha'zab, a. 

Je*hoih-a>be'- 

Jo'aah, t. 


La-bi-e'nua 

La-o-me'dM 

I*o'lum 

l8'ra^l(8aBzX 

Ja-ha-zl'ab, a. 

ath, 8. 

Jo'a-tham, a. 


Lab-o-rl'nl 

La-o-me-di'a 

I>o'ne8 

iB'sa-char, a. 

Ja-ha'd-el, a. 

Je>hoBh'a-phat, 

Jo>a>zab'du8, a. 

K. 

La-bo'taa 

La-om'e-don 

1-o'ni-a 

iB-se'doii 

Jah'dai, a. 

8. 

Jo'bab, 8. 


La-bra'de-U8 

La-om-e-don-te'- 

I*on'i>dek 

Is-sed'o-nea 

Jah'di-el, a. 

Je-hoah'e-ba, a. 

Jo-oaa'ta 

[Aa commonly 

La-bycaB 

UB 

I'o-pe 

iB-Bhl'ab, 8. 

Jah'do, 8. 

Je-ho'ahu-ah, a. 

Joch'e-bed, a. 

uarittennoelaa- 

La-cie'na 

La-om-e-don-ti'- 

I'o-phon 

lB-t»v'o*neB 

Jah'le-el, 8. 

Je-ho'vahJireh, 

Jo'ed, 8. 

aical tvorda are 

Lac-e-dsa'mon 

a-dee 

I-o'pis 

lB-tal’<:u'ruB, a. 

Jah'mai, a. 

8. 

Jo'el, 8. 

spelled wW^,K.] 

Lac-e-dsem'o-nea 

La-om-e<don-ti'- 

l.o-taph'a-ta 

Isth'mi-a 

Jah'zah, a. 

Je-ho'vahNia'ai, 

Jo-e'lah, 8. 

K.ab'ze*el, a. 

Lac-e-dn-mon'l- 

a-dea 

Ip'e-pflB 

Isth'mi-UB 

Jah'ze-el, a. 

8. 

Jo-e'zer, a. 

Ka'dea, a. 

CUB 

La-o-nl'ce 

Iph-e-de'iah, «. 

l8-ti-(e*o'ti8 

Jah'ze-rah, a. 

Je-ho'vah 8ha'- 

Jog-be'hah, 8. 

Ka'deah, s. 

Lac-e-dse-mo'ni-i 

La-on'i-cua 

Iph-i-a-naa'aa 

IS'to'ne 

Ja'ir, 8. 

lom, a. 

Jog'li, 8, 

Ka^deah Bar'- 

La-ce'daa 

La-on'o*me 

Iph'i-as 

iB'tri'a 

Ja'i-ruB, 8. 

Je-ho'vahSham'- 

Jo^a, 8. 

ne-a, 8. 

Lac-e-de-mo'ni- 

La-oth'o-e 

Iph'i-clus or 

iB-trop'o-liB 

Ja'kan, a. 

mah, 8. 

Jo-ha'nan, a. 

Kad'mi-el, a. 

ua 

Lap'a-thua 

~lph'i-cles 

I'Bu'ah, 8. 

Ja'keh, a. 

Je-ho'vah Tald'- 

Jo-han'nea, a. 

Kad'mou-ltea, a. 

Lac-e-rl'a 

La-pe'thua 

I-phio'ra-tes 

It'a-li 

Ja'kim, a. 

ke-nu, 8. 

Joi'a-da, a. 

Kallai, a. 

La-cer'ta 

Laph'a-ea 

Iph-i-crat'l-des 

I-ta'li-a 

Ja'lon, 8. 

Je-hoz'a-bad, a. 

Joi'a-kim, a. 

Ka'nah, a. 

Lac-e-ta'ni 

Laph'ri-a 

l-phid'a-mas 

I-tal'i>ca 

Jam'brea, 8. 

Je-hoz'a-dak, a. 1 

Joi'a-rib, a. 

Ka-re'ah, a. 

Lac-e-ta'ni-a 

La phya'ti-um- 

l^>i-da>mi'a 

I-tal'i-cus 

Jam'bri, a. 

JeTiu, 8. 

Jok'de-am. 8. 

Kar'ka-a, a. 

Lach'a-rea 

La-pid'e-i 

lph*i-ge>ni'a 

It'a-luB 

Ja'min, a. 

Je'hub'bah, a. 1 

Jo'kim, 8. 

Kar'kor, a. 

Lach'e-aiB 

La-pid'e-ua 

I-phim'e-de 

It'e-a 

Jara'lech, a. 

Je-hu'cal, a. 1 

Jok'me*am, a. 

Kar-na'im, a. 

La'chish, a. 

Lap'i-doth, 8. 

Il^-i^me-di'a 

Ith'a-ca 

Jam'iii-a, a. 

Je'hud, 8. 1 

Jok'ne-am, 8. 

Kar'tah, a. 

La-cin'i-a 

Lap'i-thaa 

l-phlm'e-don 

Ith-a-oe'si-ee 

Ja-nic'u-lum 

Je-hu'dl, 8. 

Jok'ahan, a. 

Kaj/tan, a. 

La-cin-i-en'aia 

Lap-i-thee'um^ 

Iph-i-me-du'Ba 

I-theern'e-nes 

Jan'na, a. 

Je-hu-dl'jah, a. 

Jok'tan, 8. 


La-cin'i-um 

Lap'l-tho 

I-phin'o-e 

rthai or Ith'a-i, 

Jau'nes, a. 

Je'huah, a. 

Jok'the-el, a. 

Ke'dai*, 8. 

Lac-o-bri'ga i 

La-ren'ti-a 

I-phin'o-UB 

8. 

Ja-no'ah, 8. 

Je-i'el, 8. 

Jon'a-dab, 8. 

Ked'e-mah, a. 

La-co'nes, pi. 

Lar'i-ca 

I'phis 

I'tha'mar or Ith'* 

Ja-no'ca ' 

Je-kab'ze-el, a. 

Jo'nah, 8. 

Ked'e-moth, 8. 

La-co'ni-a and 

La-ii'na 

I-phiri-on 

a-mar, a. 

Ja-no'hah, a. 1 

Jek-a*me^am, 8. 

Jo'nan, a. 

Ke'desh, a. 

La-con'1-ca 

La-ri'naa 

Iph'i-tuB 

I-thi'el or Ith'i- 

Ja'num, a. 1 

Jek-a-mi'ah, 8. 

Jo'nas, 8. 

Ke-hera-thah,8. 

Lac'ra-tes 

Lar-i-na'tea 

Iph-thi'me 

el, 8. 

Ja-pet'i-deB 

Je-ku'thl-eL a. 

Jon'a-than, a. 

Ke-i'lah, a. 

Lac-tan'ti-u8 

La-ri'num 

Ip-se'a j 

Ith'mah, 8. 

Jap'e-tuB 

Je-rai^ma, a. 

Jon'a-thaa, a. 

Ke-lalah, s. 

Lac-tu'ca 

La-ris'aa 

I^ra, 8. 

Ith'nan, a. 

Ja'pheth, a. 

Jem'na-an, a. 

Jo' Hath E'llm 

Kel'l-tah, a. 

Lac-tu-ci'nu8 

La-ri8'su8 

I'rad, 8. 

I-thob'a-lufl 

Ja-phi'ah, a. 

Je-mu'el, a. 

Re-cho'chim,8. 

Kem'u-el, 8. 

La-cu'nuB, a. 

La'ri-UB 

I-ra'is 

Ith-o-mas'a ' 

Japh'let, 8. 

Jeph'thah, 8. 

Jop'pa, 8. 

Ke'nah, a. 

Lac'y-dea or La- 

Lar'o-lum 

I'ram, «. 

I-tho'me ' 

Japh-le'ti, a. 

Je-phun'neli, a. 

Jo'rah, 8. 

Ke'nan, 8. 

cy'dea 

La-ro'ni-a 

Ir-a-phi-o'tes 

Ith-o-me'tas i 

Ja'phu, 8. 

Je'rah, a. 

Jo'rai, 8. 

Ke'nath, 8. 

Lac'y-don 

Lar'ti-us 

lr-e*i)ee'u8 

Ith'O-me'teB 

Ja'rah, a. 

Je-rah'me-el, a. 

JoT'da'nea 

Ke'naz, a. 

La'dan, a. 

Lar-to-l 8 B-e't 0 ^ 

I-re'ne 

I-tho'mu8 ! 

Ja'reb, a. 

Jer'e-chus, a. 

Joi-'i-bas, 8. 

Ken'ez-ite, g. 

Lad-o-ce'a 

La-rym'na 

I-re'nia 

I-tho'ne 

Ja'red, a. 

Je'red, a. 

Jor'i-bus, 8. 

Ken'ite, 8. 

La-do'nia 

La-rys'i-um 

I-re-nop'o-lis 

Ith'ra, 8. 

Ja-re*8i'ah, a. 

Jer'e-mai, a. 

Jo'rim, 8. 

Ken'niz-ziteB, a. 

La-e'a 

La-se'a, a. 

Tri, 8. 

Ith'ran, 8. 

Jar'ha, a. 

Je-re-mi'ah, a. 

Jor'ko-am, 8. 

Ke ' ren Hap ' - 

La'el, 8. 

La'sha, a. 

I-ri'Jah, a. 

Ith're-am, 8. 

Ja'ril), 8. 

Jer-e-ml'aa, a. 

Jor nan'des 

puch, 8. 

Lec'li-a 

La-8ha'roD, a. 

Ir Na'haah, 8. 

Ith-u-re'i 

Jar'i-muth, a. 

Jer'e-moth, a. 

Jo8'a-bad, 8. 

Ke'ri-oth, a. 

Laj-li-a'nua 

Laa'ai-a 

I'ron, 8. 

Ith-v-phallus 

Jar'muth, a. 

Je*ri'ah, a. 

Jofl'a-phat, 8. 

Ke'ros, a. 

Laj'li-us 

Laa'the-nea 

Ir'pe-el, «. 

I-to^e 

Ja-ro'ah, a. 

Jer'i-bai, a. 

Jds-a-phi'aa, a. 

Ke-tu'rah, a. 

La-er'tes 

Las-the-ni'a 

Ir-pi'nl 

I-to'ni-a 

Jaa'a-el, a. 

Jer'i-cho, a. 

Jo'ae, a. 

Ke-zi'a, a. 

La-er-ti'a-deB 

Lat-e-ra'nua 

Ir She'mesh, a. 

I-to'nuB 

Ja' alien, a. 

Je'ri-el, a. 

Jos'e-dech, a. 

Ke'ziz, 8. 

La-er'ti-UB 

Plau'tua 

Tru, 8. 

It'o-rum 

Ja'aher, a. 

Je-ri'jah, a. 

Jo'8eph(8a8z), a. 

Kib'roth Hat- 

Lres-try'gon 

La-te'ri-um 

rsaac (i'zak), a. 

It/tai or It'ta-i,8. 

Ja-aho'be-am, a. 

Jer'i-moth, 8. 

Jo-8e'phu8 

ta'a-vah, a. 

Laj-stryt^o-nes 

Lath'y-rua 

l-8a'CU8 

It'ta Ka'zin, a. 

Ja'ahub, a. 

Je'ri-oth, 8. 

Jo'&es, 8. 

Kib-za'im, 8. 

LsB-vi'nuB 

La-ti-a'lia 

la'a-daa 

It'u-na 

Ja-8hu'bi Le'- 

Je-ro-bo'am, a. 

JoBh'a bad, a. 

Kid'ron, a. 

La-ga'ri-a 

La-ti-a'ria 

l-8»'a 

It-u-rse'a 

hem, 8. 

Je-roliam, a. 

Jo'ahah, 8. 

Ki'nah, a. 

La'gi-a 

La-ti'nl 

I-see'uB 

It-u-re'a, a. 

Ja-8i'el, 8. 

Je-rub-ba'al, a. 

Joah'a-phat, 8. 

KirHar'a-8eth,8. 

Lag'i-dea 

La-ti'nua 

t-8a'iah, 8. 

It'y-lu8 

Ja'son, 8. 

Je-rub'be-aheth, 

Josh-a-vi'ah, a. 

Kir Ha'reah, a. 

La-gu'sa 

La'ti-um 

I-san'der 

It-y-rse'i 

Ja'tal, 8. 

8. 

Josh - be - ka ' - 

Kir He'rea, a. 

La-gy'ra 

La-to'bi-U8 

Is'a-ra 

I-u-U'a-cmn 

Jath'ni*el, a. 

Jer'u-el, a. 

ahah, a. 

Kir'i-ath, a. 

La'had, a. 

La-to-bri'gi 

l-sar'chus 

I-U'lU8 

Jat'tir, 8. 

Je-ru'sa-lem, a. 

Josh'u-a, 8. 

Kir-i-a-tha'im, a. 

La-hai'roi, a. 

La-to'ia 

Is'a-rus 

I'vah, 8, 

Ja'van, a. 

Je-ru'sha, a. 

Jo-ai'ah, a. 

Kir-i-ath-i-a'ri- 

Lah'mam, a. 

La-to'i-des 

I-sau'ri-a 

Ix<ib'a-t8B 

Ja'zer, a. 

Je-aa^iah, a. 

Jo-si'as, 8. 

U8, a. 

Lah'mi, 8. 

La-to'is 

l>8au'ri-cu8 

Ix-i'on 

.Ta'ziz, 8. 

Je-aha'iah, a. 

Jo8-i-bi'ah, a. 

Kir'i-ath, a. 

La-i'a-dea 

La-to'ml-ae 

I-sau'rus 

Ix-i'o-nes 

Jaz'y-ges 

Je-aha'nah, a. 

Jo8-i-phi'ah, 8. 

Kir-jath, 8. 

La'iaa 

La-to'na 

la'cah, 8. 

Ix-i-on'i-dea 

Je'a-riin, a. 

Jesh-a-re'lah, a. 

Jot'bah, 8. 

Kir-ja-tha'im, a. 

La'ia 1 

La-top'o-lia 

l8-car'i-ot, a. 

Iz'har, 8. 

Je-a'te-rai, a. 

Je-8he'be-ab, a. 

Jot'bath, 8. 

Kir'jath Ar'bajg. 

La'iah, a. 

Lat-o-re'a 

iB-chag'o-ras 

Iz-ra-hi'ah, a. 

Je-be-re-chi'ah, 

Je'sher, a. 

Jot'ba-thah, 8. 

Kir'jathA'rim,8. 

La'ius 

La-to'ua 

Is-cho-la'uB 

Iz'ra-hite, a. 

8. 

Je-Bli^mon, a. 

Jo'tham, 8. 

Kir'iathBa'al, a. 

La'kum, a. 

La-tu'mi-6B 

Is-chora'a-che 

Iz-re'el, a. 

i Je'buB, 8. 

Je<8hi'ahai, a. 

Jo-vi-a'nug 

Kir^jath Hu'- 

Lal'a-ge 

Lau-da-mi'a 

IS'Chom'a-chus 

Iz'ri, 8. 

Je-bu'si, 8. 

Jesh-o-halah, a. 

Jo-vi'nus 

zoth, 8. 

Lam'a-chus 

Lau'gu-na 

iB-chop'o-lia 


Jeb'u-site, a. 

Jeah'u-a, a. 

Joz'a-bad, a. 

Kir'jath Je'a- 

Lam-be'ca 

Lau-re'a-cum 

iB-chy'raa 


Jec-a-mi'ah, a. 

Jesh'u-ah, a. 

Joz'a-char, a. 

riiii, 8, 

Lam -bra' ni 

Lau-ren-tali-at 

l8*da'el, a. 

J. 

Jech-o-li'ah, a. 

Jo-8liu'run, 8. 

Joz'a-dak, 8. 

Kir'jath San'- 

Lam-bri'ca 

Lau-ren'tl-a 

iB-de-ger'des 

■ 

Jech-o-ni'aa, a. 

Je-ai'ah, a. 

Ju'bal, 8. 

nah, 8. 

La'inech, 8. 

Lau-reii-tl'ni 

I'ae-as 

Ja'a-kan, a. 

Jec-o-li'ah, a. 

Je-aira'i-el, a. 

Ju'cal, 8. 

Kir ' jath Se 

Lam'e-don 

Lau-ren'tl-ua 

I-se'piiB 

Ja-a-ko'bah, a. 

Jec-o-ni'ah, 8. 

Jes'ae, a. 

JU'dffi'a 

pher, 8. 

Lam-e-ti'ni 

Lau-re'o-lua 

Lae'um 

Ja'a la, a. 

Jec-o-ni'as, a. 

Jea'su-e, a. 

Ju'dah, 8. 

KiBh'i, 8. 

La'mi-a 

Lau'ri-on or 

Ish'bah, a. 

Ja'a-1^, a. 

Je-da'iah, a. 

Je-au'i, 8. 

Ju'das, 8. 

Kisli'i-on, 8. 

La'mi-8B 

Lau-ri'on 

Ish'bak, 8. 

Ja'a-lam, 8. 

Jed'du, 8. 

Je'ther, 8. 

Ju-de'a, 8. 

Ki'shon, a. 

Lam-pa'di-ua 

La'us 

lah'bi l^'nob, «. 

Ja'a-nai, a. 

Jed-e-di'ab, 8. 

Je'thetii. 8. 

Ju'dith, 8. 

Kith'liah, 8. 

Lam'pe-do 

Lau'ti-um 

Ish-bo'sheth, a. 

! Ja'a reO're-gim, 

Je-de'ua, a. 

Jeth'lah, a. 

Ju'el, 8. 

Kit'run, a. 

Lani-pe'ti-a 

La-ver'na 

lBh% a. 

8. 

Je-di'a-el, a. 

Jeth ro, 8. 

JU'ga'lia 

Kit'tim, 8. 

Lam'pe-to 

La-ver'ni-um 

I-Bhl'ah, 8. 

Ja'a-Bau, a. 

Je-di'dah, a. 

Je'tur, 8. 

Ju-ga-ti'nuB 

Ko'a, 8. 

Lam-pl'a 

La-vin'i-a 

I-Bhnah. a. 

Ja-a'Bi-el, a. 

Je-di'el, a. 

Je-u'el, 8. 

Ju-gur'tha 

Ko'hath, 8. 

Lam-po-ne'a or 

La-vin'i-um or 

Ish'ma, 8. 

Ja-a-za-ni'ah, a. 

Je-du'thun, a. 

Je'uah, 8. 

Ju'lia 

Ko-la'iah, a. 

Lam-po-ni'a 

La-vi'num 

iBh-ma'el Of Uh'* 

Ja'a-zer, a. 

Je-e'li, 8. 

Je'uz, 8. 

Ju-ll'a-cum 

Ko'rah, 8. 

Lanvprid'i-UB 

Laz'a-rua, a. 

marel, a. 

Ja-a-zfah, a. 

Je-e'zer, a. i 

Jez<a ni'ah, a. 

JuJi'a-dea 

Ko'rah-ite, a. 

Lara'pro-clea 

Le'a-dea 

l8h>ma'iah, 8. 

Ja-a'zi-el, a. 

Je'garSa-ha-du'- 

Jez'e-bel, a. 

Ju-li-a'nuB 

Ko're, 8. 

Lam'prua 

Le-se'na 

iBh'me-rai, a. 

Ja'bal, 8. 

tha, 8. 

Je'zer, a. 

Ju'li-i 

Kor'hite, 8. 

Lamp'aa-cuaand 

Le'ah, a. 

iBh^od, a. i 

Jab'bok, 8. 

Je-ha-lele-el, a. 

Je-zi'ah, a. 

Ju-li-ob'o*na 

Ku-aha'iah, a. 

Lamp'aa-chum 

Le-an'der 

Ish'pan. a. 

Ja'beah, a. ' 

Je-hal'e-lel, a. 

Je'zi-el, 8. 

Ju-ll o-bri'ga 


Lamp-te'ri-a 

Le-a-ni'taa 

iBh'tob, a. \ 

Ja'bez, 8. 

Je-ha-zi'el, 8. 

Jez-li'ah, a. 

Ju-li-om'a gUB 


Lam^y-ra 

Le-a-ni'tei 

Ish-a'ab, a. i 

Ja'bin, a. * 

Jeh'de'lah, a. 

Je-zo'ar, a. 

Ju-ll-op'o-liB 

L. 

Lam'y-rua 

Le-an'noth, 0 . 

Ish-a'ai. a. 1 

Jab-ne^el, a. 

Je>hez'e-kel, 8. 

Jez-ra-hi'ah, a. 

Ju'li-UB 


La-naa'aa 

Le-ar'ohua 

lah-al, a. 

Jab'neh, a. 

Je-hi'ah, a. j 

Jez're-el, a. 

Ju'nl-a 

La'a-dah, a. 

Lan-ce'a 

Leb-a-de'a 

1-Bi'a>ci 

Jab'zi-el, 8. 

Je-hi'el, 8. 

Jib'aam, a. 

Ju-no'nea 

La'a-dan, a. 

Lan'ci-a 

Leb-a-di'a 

I-si'a-cuB 

Ja'chan, a. 

Je-hl-ell, 8. 

Jid'laph, 8. 

Ju-no'ni-a 

La-ar'chua 

Lan-gi'a 

Leb'a-nah, a. 

la-l-do'nu 

Ja'chlo, 8. 

Je-hiz-ki'ah, a. 

Jim'na, a. 

Ju-no-nlc'o-la 

La'ban, a. 

Lan-go-bar'dl 

Leb'a-Qon, a. 

l-Bid'o-te 

Ja'oob, 8. 

Je-ho'a-dah, 8. 

Jiph'thah-el, t. 

Ju-no-nig'e-na 

Lab'a-na, a. 

La-nu'vl-um 

Leb'a-oth, a. 

I-Bid'O-tUB 

Ja-oo'bua 

Je-ho'ad-dan, a. 

Jo'ab, 8. 

Ju'pi-ter 

Lab-da'ce 

La-oc'o-on 

Leb-be'ua, a. 

Is-marchi^ali, a. 

Jada. 8. 

Je-ho-a'haz, a. 

Jo'a-chaz, a. 

Ju-ahab-he'sed, 

Lab-dac'i-dea 

La-oc-o-o'aa 

Leb'e-dua or 

iB-ma^la 

Ja'dau, 8. 

Je-ho^aah, a. 

Jo'a<chim, a. 

8. 

Lab'da-cua 

La-od'a-maa 

Leb'e-doa 

Is-ma^iah, a. 

Jad-du'a, a. 

Je-ho-ha'nan, a. 

Jo'a<cim, 8. 

JuB'ti'na 

Lab-e-a'tea 

La-od-a-mi'a 

Le-be'na 

Is'inar-roB and 

Jad'e-ra 

Je-hofa-chin, a. 

Jo-a-da'nus, a. 

JuB-tin-i-a'nuB 

Lab-e-a'tia 

La-od'i-ce 

le-bin'tboB anc 

iB'ma-ra 

Jad-er-tVnl 

Je-hol'a*da, 8. 

Jo' ah, 8. 

Jua-tl'nua 

La'be-o 1 

La>od-i-ce'a 

Le-byn'thoa 

iB-me'ne 

Ja'don, a. 

Je>hoi'a<kim, a. 

Jo'a-haz, a. 

Jut'ttdi, 8. 

La-be'rl-ua 

La-od-l-ce'ne 

Le-bo'nah, i. 

iB'Xne'ni-aB 

Ja'el, 8. 

Jd>hoi^a*rib. 8. 

Jo'a-klm, 8. 

Ju-tur'na 

La-be'nu 

La-od'o-ohoa 

Le'cah, a. 

la-men'i-des 

Ja'ffur. 8. 

Je-hon'a>dax>, a. 

Jo-an'na, a. 

J u-ve<na'li8 

La-bl'ci 

La-og'o-nua 

Lo'Chae'iun 

If'ine'naa 

Ja'hath, 8. 1 

Je-hou'a-thao,a. 

JO'an'uaa, a. 

Ju-ven'tas 

La-bi'cuiu 

La-og'o-raa 

Le-dsa'a 

lHK>o'ra*teB 

Ja'haz. a. j 

Je*ho^ram, a. i 

Jo'a>rib, a. 

Ju-ver'na i 

La-bi'cua 

La-o^o-re i 

Le-ha^bliu, 
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Lelil, t, 
le'i-tvu 

LeVe<geB * 
Le-man'nuB 
Le-ma^nus 
Lem-o-vi'oes 
Le-mo'vM 
Lem'U'el or Le* 
mu'el, «. 
Lem'u-reB 
Le-mu'rl-a 
Le-nee'uB 
Len^tu-lua 
Le-ob'o-tea 
Le«o-ca'di-a 
Le-o-ce^des 
Le-och'a-res 
Le-o-co'ri*on 
La-oc'ra-tea 
Le-od'a-mas 
Le-od'o-cus 
Le-o^o-ras 
Le-o^a 
Le-on'i-da 
Le-on'i-daB 
Le-on'i-des 
Le-on-na'tuB 
Le-on'tl-chu8 
Le-on-ti'ni 
Le-on'ti-um 
Le-ou-to-ceph'a- 
le 

Le-on-to-ceph'a- 

lUB 

Le-on-top'o-lis 
Le-oph'a«neB 
Le'o-phron 
Le-op're-pes 
Le-oB'the-nea 
Le-o-tych'i-dea 
Le-phyr'i-um 
Lep'i-da 
Lep'i’duB 
Le-pl'nuB 
Le-pon'ti-i 
Le'pre-oa 
Le'pre-um 
Lep'ti-nes 
Le-ri'na 
Les'bo-des 
Les-bo'nax 
Lea-bo-ni'cuB 
Les-bo'uB 
Le'shem, a 
Le8-tryg''o*n68 
Les'U'FH or Le- 
Bu'ra 

Le-thee'us 
Le-tog'e-nes 
Le'treus 
Le-tu'shim, s. 
Leu'ca 
Leu-ca'di-a 
Leu-ca'ni 
Leu-ca'ai-on 
Leu-cas'pia 
Leu-ca'ta or 
Leu-ca'te 
Leu-ca'tes 
Leu'ce 
Leu'ce-as 
Leu'ci 
Leu-cip'pe 
Leu-oip'pi-dea 
Leu-cip'pus 
Leu-co-gee'i 
Leu-cona 
Leu-corO'phiiB 
Leu-oo'ne 
Leu-co'nea 
Leu-ooii'i-cuB 
Leu-con'o-e 
Leu-oon'o-tus 
Leu-cop'e-tra 
Leu-co-phry'ne 
Leu'oo-phryB 
Leu-cop'o-lis 
Leu*co^ai-a 
Leu-coB'y-rl 
Leu-co-syr'l-i 
Lou-coth'o-e or 
Leu-co'the-a 
Leuo'tra 
Leuo'trum 
Lea'ouB 
Leu-oy*a^iii-aB 
s, 

Leu-tych'l-deB 

le-va'na 

le-vi'a-thAn, #. 

Le-vit'i-GUB, a 
Lex4ph'a-neB 

Lex^vi-i 

Lil/a>niB 

Ll«ba'Bi-uB 


Lib'a*iiQB 

Lib'en-ti'na 

Lib^e-ra 

li-ber'taB 

Ll-be'thra 

Li-beth'ri-des 

Lib'i-cl 

Llb-i-tl'na 

Lib'nab, «. 

Llb'nl, «. 
Li-bon'o-tus 
Llb-o-phoe-ni'ces 
Lib'o-ra 
Li-bur'na 
Ll-bur'nl-a 
Li-bur'ni-dea 
Li-bur'nus 
Lib'y-a 
Lib'y-cua 
Li'byB 
Li-bya'Ba 
lib-ya-tl'nuB 
Lic'a-tes 
Lich'a-dea 
Li^chaB 
Li'chea 
Li-cln'1-a 
Li-cin'i-U8 
Lic'i-nus 
Li*cym'ni*U8 
Li-ga'ri*UB 
Li-ge'a 
Lig'o-raa 
Lig'u-res 
Li-gu'ri-a 
Lig-u-ri'nuB 
Li-gUB'tl-cum 
Ma're 
I^ig'y-e 
Lik'hi, 8 . 

Ll-lee'a 
i Lil-y-bes'um 
[ Lil'y-be 
Ll-inee'a 
Li-me'nl*a 
Lim-e-ni'tis 
Li-nien-ti'nu8 
Li-me'ra 
Lim-e-ta'nus 
Lim-iiw'um 
Llm-na'tis 
Lira-ne'tes 
Lim-ni'a-dea 
Llm-no-re'a 
Ll-mo'ne 
Li-mo'nuin 
Li-my'ra 
Lin-ca'si-i 
Lin'di-us 
Lin'go-nes 
Lin-gon'i-cus 
Lin-ter'na Pa'lus 
Lin-ter'num 
Li'nus, 8 . 

Li'o-dea 

Lip'a-ra 

Llp'a-re 

Llp'a-riB i 

Lip-o-do'rus 

Li-quen'ti-a 

Li-ri'o-ne 

Li-rl'o-pe 

Lis'i-nfe 

Lit'a-brum 

Li-ta'na 

Li-tav'i-cus 

Li-ter'num 

Li-tom'a-chUB 

Li-tu'bi-um 

Llt-y-er'sas 

Lit-y-er'sea 

Liv'i-a 

Li-viHa 

Llv-i-ne'iuB 

Liv'i-us 

Lo Ara'nil, a. 

Loc'o-zua 

Lo’Cu'ti'UB 

Lo De'bar, a. 

Log'ba-BiB 

Lo-gfum 


LoMi-a'nus 

LoHi-UB 

Lon-din'i-um 

Lon'do-bria 

Lon-ga'tia 

Lon-gim'a-QUB 

lon-gl'nuB 

Loii'go-bar'di 

Lon-go'ne 

Loo'gu-la 

Lon«gun^ti‘Ca 

Lo-pa-du'ia 

Lo'rl-um 

LoEu'ha-mah,8. 


Lor'y-ma 
Lo'tw, 8 . 
Lo-tha-BU^UB, a. 
LO'to'a 
Lo-toph'a-gi 
Lox'i-as 
Lo'zon, a. 

Lu'bim, a. 
Lu'ca-gUB 
Lu-ca'ni 
Lu-ca'ni-a 
Lu-can'i*cua 
Lu-ca'ni*U8 
Lu-oa'nus 
Lu-ca'rl-a 
Lu'caa, a. 
Luc-celua 
Lu-ce'ni 
Lu'ce-res 
Lu-ce'ri-a 
Lu-ce'ti-u8 
Lu'cl-a 
Lu-ci-a'nua 
Lu-ci-e'nua 
Lu'ci-fer 
Lu-ciri-ua 
Lu-cilla 
Lu-ci'na 
Lu-ci'o-lii8 
Lu'ci-por 
Lu'ci-us 
Lu-cre'ti-a 
Lu-cret'i-lia 
Lu-cre'ti-ua 
Lu-cri'nuB 
Luc-ta'ti-ua 
Lu-cullua 
Lu'cu-mo 
Lud (u as in 
bud), 8. 
Lu'dim, a. 
Lug-du'num 
Lu^ith, a. 
Lu-per'cal 
Lu-per-ca'li-a 
Lu-per'cl 
Lu-per'cus 
Lu'pl-aa 
Lii-po-du'niim 
Lu-8i*ta'ni-a 
Lu-si-ta'nus 
Lu-ao'nes 
Lu-ta'ti-ua 
Lu-te'ti-a 
Lu-to'ri*u8 
L\iz (it as in 
buzz), a. I 

Ly-io'u8 j 

Lyc'a-bas 
Lyc-a-bet'tu8 
Lyc-a-be'tus 
Ly-cae'a 
Ly-cre'us 
Ly-cam'bes 
Lyc-a-me'des 
Ly-ca'on 
Ly-ca'o-nea 
Lyc-a-o'iii-a 
Ly-ca'o-nis 
Ly-cas'te 
Ly-caa'tua 
Lyc'e-aa 
Ly-ce'ura 
Ly-ce'u8 
Lych-nl'dea 
Lych'ni-duB 
Lyc'i-a 
Lyc'i'das 
Ly-cim'na 
Ly-cim'ni-a 
Ly-ci'nu8 
Ly-cl8'cu8 
Lyc'i-us 
Lyc'o-a 
Ly-co'le-on 
Lyc-o-me'des 
Ly-co'ne 
Ly-co'pas 
Ly-co'pes 
Lyc'o-phron 
Ly-cop'o-lis 
Ly-co'pus 
Lyc-o-re'a 
Lyc-o-re'u8 andl 
Ly-co'reu8 1 

Ly-co'ri-as ] 

Ly-co'ria 
Ly-cor'mas 
Ly-cor'tas 
Ly-cos'the-no 
Lyc-o-8tt'ra 
Ly'Co'tas 
Lyc-o-Be'a 
Lyc-ur-gl'dea 
Ly-cur'gUB 
Lyd'da, 8. 

Lyd'l-a 


Lyd'i-HB 

Lyg'da-mis or 
Lyg'da-mus 
Lyg'l-l 

Lyg-O'deama 
Ly-mi're or 
Lym'l-re 
Lyn-ces'tae 
Lyn-ceB'tea 
Lyn-cea'ti-ua 
Lyn'ceua 
Lyn-cl'dea 
Lyr-cse'ua 
Lyr-ce'a or Lyr- 
ci'a 

Lyr-ce'us 
Lyr-ci'ua 
Lyr'i-ce 
Lyr-neB'aua 
Lyr'o-pe 
Ly-san'der 
Ly-san'dra 
Ly-Ba'ni-aa 
Ly-Bi'a-des 
Lya-I-a-naB'sa 
Ly-si'a-nax 
Lya'i-as 
Lya'i-clea 
Ly-aid'l-ce 
Ly-sid'i-cus 
Ly-alm'a-che 
Lys-i-ma'chi-a or 
Ly-sim-a-chi'a 
Lya-i-mach'i-des 
Ly-8lni'a-chu8 
Lya-i-me-li'a 
Ly-sin'o-e 
Ly-aip'pe 
Ly-sip'puB 
Ly-sia'tra-tua 
Lys-i-thi'dea 
Ly-sith'o-ua 
Lya-tre'ni 
Lyx-e'a 


M. 

Ma'a-cah, a. 
Ma'a-chah, «. 
Ma-ach'a-thi, a. 
Ma'a-dai, a. 
Ma-a-dl'ab, a. 
Ma-a'i, a. 
Ma'a-leh Ac- 
rab'bim, a. 
Ma'a-ni, a. 
Ma'a-rath, «. 
Ma-a-se'iah, a. 
Ma'ath, «. 

Ma'oz, 8. 
Ma-a-zl'ah, *. 
Mab'dai or Mab'- 
da-i, 8. 

Ma'cro 
Ma'ca-lon, a. 
Ma'car 
Mac-a-re'la 
Mac'a-reus 
Ma-ca'ri-a 
Mac'a-ris 
Mac'a-ron 
Ma-car'ta-tuB 
Mac'ca-beea, a. 
Mac-ca-be'ua, a. 
Ma-ced'nus 
Mac'e-do 
Mac-e-do'ni-a 
Mac-e-don'i-cu8 
Ma-ceria 
Mac-e-ri'nufl 
Ma-ce'ria 
Mac'e-tro 
Mac'e-tea 
Ma-chse'ra 
Ma-chse'reua 
Ma-ohffi'rus 
Ma-chag'e-ni 
Ma-chan'l-das 
Ma-cha'on 
Ma-cha'o-neB 
Mach'a-res 
Ma-cha'tU8 
Maoh-ba'nai, «. 
Mach-be'nah, a. 
Ma-che'ruB 
Ma'chl, a. 
Mach^i-mua 
Ma'chir, a. 
Mach^mas, a 
Mach-na-de'bai, 
a. 

Maoh-pelah, a. 
Mach'ron, a. 
Ma-orl-a'nu8 
Ma-cri^nna 
Mac'rl-toa 


Ma-on/bi-iiB 

Mao'ro-ohir 

Ma-oro^nes 

Mac-ron-tPchUB 

Mac-ro-po-go'- 

nes 

Mac-ry-ne'a 
Ma-cjrnl-a 
MadVi, a. 
Mad'a-ruB 
Mad'a-tes 
Mad'e-tas 
Ma-d^a-bun, a. 
Ma-di'ah, a. 
Ma'di-an, a. 
Mad-man'nah, a. 
Mad'men, a. 
Mad-rae'nah, a. 
Ma'don, a. 
Mad-u-a-te'ni 
Mad'y-tUB 
Mre-an'der 
Mro-an'drl-a 
Mee-ce'nas 
Mseli-us 
Ma-e'lus, a. 
MsB-mac-te'rl-a 
Mffin'a-deB 
MfiBn'a-la 
Msun'a-lus 
Mso'ni-UB 
Mwn-o-bo'ra 
M(e-nom'e-na 
Mte'o-nes 
Mce-o'ni-a 
Mao-on'i-dse 
Mw-on'i-des 
Mae'o-niB 
M«e-o'tie 
Mffi-Ot'i-CUB 
Mae-ot'i-des 
Mse-o'tis Pa'luB 
Mt6-BO'li 
MffitVna 
Meo'vl-a 
Mae'vi-UB 
Magliish, a. 
Mag^da-la, a. 
Mag-da-le'ne, a. 
M^dl-el, a. 
Ma^do-lum 
Mag-do'lus 
Ma'ged, a. 
Mag'e-tte 
Mag-nen'ti-us 
Mag-ne'si-a 
Mag-ne'tes 
Ma^og, a. 
Mag-on-ti'a-cum 
Ma^or Mig'sa- 
bib, 8 . 

Mag'pi-aBh, a. 
Ma-gra'da 
Ma'ha-lah, a. 
Ma-ha'la-le-el,«. 
Ma'ha-lath, a. 
Ma'ha-li, a. 
Ma-ha-na'im. a. 
Ma'ha-neh Dan, 
«. 

Ma'ha-rai, a. 
Ma-har^al 
Ma'hath, a. 
Ma-ha-zi'oth, «. 
Mailer Sha'Ial 
Hash Baz, 8 . 
Mahlah, a. 
Mah'll, a. 
Mah'lon, a. 
Maliol, a. 

Mala 

Mai-an'e-as, a. 
Ma-ju'ge-na 
Ma'kaz, a. 
Mailed, a. 
Mak-he'dah, a. 
Mak-helotb, a. 
Maklesh, a. 
Mal'a-ca or Mai'- 
a-cha 

Mal'a-chl, a. 
Marcharo, a. 
Mal'Chl'ah, a. 
Mal'chi-el, a. 
Mal'chl-on 
Mal-chi'ram. a. 
Mal-chi-Bhuah, 
a. 

Mal'chus 

Male-a 

Ma'le-a-des 

Ma-le-a'tU 

Ma-le'ba 

Mal'e-las 

Mal'e-le-el, a. 

Ma-le'ne 

Ma-le'oB 


Mal-e>ven'tam 


Mali-i 

Mal'le-a or Mal- 
li-a 

MaMe'o-lus 

Mal'li-us 

Mal-loph'o-ra 

Mal-loTUB 

Mal'los, a. 

Mal-lo'tes 

MaMo'thi, a. 

Halluch, a. 

Mal'o-tha 

Mal-thi'nus 

Mal-va'na 

Mam-er-oi'nuB 

Ma-mer'cus 

Ma-mer'thes 

Mam-er-ti'na 

Mam-er-ti'ni 

Mam-er-ti'nus 

Ma-mil'i-a (Lex) 

Ma-mll'i-i 

Ma-mll'i-us 

Mam-mse'a 

Mam-ma'ias, a. 

Mam-me'a 

Mam'mon, a. 

Mam-rao'naB 

Mam'niQ-la 

Mam're, a. 

Ma-mu'chus, a. 

Ma-mu-ri-a'nu8 

Ma-mu'ri-uB 

Ma-mur'ra 

Man'a-en, a. 

Ma-nre'thon 

Ma-na'hath, a. 

Ma-nas'seh, a. 

Ma-nas'ses, a. 

Ma-nas'ta-bal 

Ma-na'tes 

Man'ci-a 

Man-ci'nUB 

Man-da'ne 

Man-da'nes 

Man-de'la 

Man-do'ni-UB 

Man'dro-cles 

Man-du'bi i 

Man-du'ri-a 

Ma'neh, a. 

Man'e-ros 

Man'e-tho 

Ma'ni, a. 

Ma'ni-a 

Ma-nil'i-UB 

Man'i-mi 

Man'll -U8 

Ma-no'ah, a. 

Man-te'um 

Man-thyr'e-a 

Man-ti-ne'a 

Man'ti-neuB 

Man-tith'e-us 

Man'tu-a 

Ma'och, «. 

Ma'on, 8, 

Ma'ra, a. 
Mar-a-can'da 
Ma'rah, a. 
Mar'a-lah, a. 
Ma-ra-na'tha, a. 
Mar-a-ni't» 
Mar-a-the'nus 
Mar'a-thon 
Mar'a-thoB 
Mar'a-thus 
Mar-oel'la 
Mar-cel-li'nus 
Mar-cel'lua 
Mar'ci-a 
Mar-ci-a'na 
Mar-cl-a-nop'o- 
lis 

Mar-ci-a'nus 
Mar-cPna 
Mar'ci-on 
Mar'ci-UB 
Mar-co-du'rum 
Mar-com'a-nl 
Mar-co-man'ni 
Mar'di-a 
Mar-do-che'uB,*. 
Mar'do-nea 
Mar-do'ni-OB 
Ma're-a 
Ma-re*otl-cuB 
Ma-re-o'tis 
Ma-re'sha, a. 
Ma-re'shah, a, 
Har-gfkri'ta 
Mar-gl*a'na 
Mar-gln'l-a 
I liar-gl^tei 


Ma-ri-am'ne 
Ma-ri-an-dy'ni 
Ma-ri-a'nus 
Ma-ri'ca 
Mar'i-moth, a. 
Ma-ri'nuB 
Ma'ri-on 
Mar'i-sa, a. 
Ma-ritl-ma 
Ma'rl-ua 
Mar-ma-reii'seB 
Mar-mar'l-ca 
Ifar-mar'i-daQ 
Mar-ina''ri-on 
Mar'ma-ris 
Mar'moth, a. 
Mar- 0 - bod'u-U8 
Mar-o-bu'dum 
Mar-o-bu'dus 
Mar-o-ne'a 
Mar-o-ni't8B 
Ma'roth, a. 
Mar-pe'Bl-a 
Mar-pes'sa 
Mar-pe'suB 
Mar-ru'bi-i 
Mar-ru'bi-um 
Mar-m-cl'ni 
Mar-ru'vl-um 
Mar'Ba-oi 
Mar'se-na, a. 
Mar-sig'ni 
Mars'pl-ter 
Mar-ay'a-ba 
Mar'By-aa 
Mar-tl-a'liB 
Mar-ti-a'nus 
Mar-tig'e-na 
Mar-ti^a 
Mar-tin-i-a'nus 
Mar'ti-UB 
Ma-rul'luB 
Maa'a-loth, a. 
Mas'chil, a. 
Mas'cll-on 
Ma'shal, s. 
Ma-Bi'as, a. 
Mas-i-gl'ton 
Mas-i-niB'sa 
Mas'raan, a. 
Maa'pha, a. 
MaB-re'kah, a 
Mas'ea, a. 
Mas-sro-Byl'li-i 
Mas'sa-ga 
Mas-sag'o-tee 
Mas'Bah, 8. 
Mas-si'aB, a. 
MaB'Bl-CUB 
MaB-Bil'i-a 
Mas-By'li 
Mas-syl'i-i 
Mas-tram'e-la 
Ma-Bu'rl-U8 
Mat'a-la 
Math-a-ni'as, a. 
Ma-thi'on 
Ma-thu'sa-la, a. 
Ma-ti-e'ni 
Ma-tU'i-ca 
Ma-ti'nuB 
Ma-tiB'co 
Ma-tra'li-a 
Ma'tre-as 
Ma'tred, a. 
Mat'rl, 8. 
Mat'ro-iia ( a 
river) 
Ma-tro'na 
Mat'tan, a. 
Mat'ta-nah, a. 
Mat-ta-ni'ah, a. 
Mat'ta-tha, a. 
Mat-ta-thi'as, a. 
Mat'te-nai, a. 
Mat/tban, a. 
Mat-tha-ni'as, a. 
Mat'that, a. 
Mat-the'las, a. 
Mat'thew 
(math'thd), a. 
Mat-thi'aa 
(math-thras), 
8 . 

Mat-ti'a-ci 
Mat-ti-thi'ah, a. 
Ma-tu'ce-teB 
Ma-tu'ta 
Mat-u-ti'nuB 
Mau'ri-cas 
Mau-ri-ta'nl-a 
Mau-ru'sl-a 
Mau-ru'8i-l I 
Mau-BO'li j 
Mau-Bt/luB 
Ma-vor'tl-a 
I llax-en'ti-UB 


Max-e'ree 
Max-i-mi'na 
Max-i-mPnas 
Max'i-muB 
Maz'a-ca 
Maz'a-cea 
Ma-aee'uB 
Maz'a-ra 
Maz'a-res 
Ma-zi-ti'as, a. 
Maz'za-roth, a. 
Me'ah, a. 
Me-a'ni, a. 
Me-a'rah, a. 
Me'a-ruB 
Me-bun'nai, a. 
Me-che'rath-ite, 
8 . 

Me-ciB'teuB 
Me-eo'ne 
Me-co'nis 
Med'a-ba, a. 
Me'dad, a. 
Me'dan, a, 
Me-de'a 
Me'de-ba, a. 
Me'de-on 
Me-deB-i-cas'te 
Me'dl-a 
Med'i-cuB 
Me-dl-o-la'num 
Me-di'o-lum 
Me-di-o-niat'ri- 
cl 

Me'di-on 
Me-di-ox'u-mi 
Med-l-tri'iia 
Me-do'a-cu8 or 
Me-du'a-cuB 
Me-do-bith'y-nl 
Me-do-brl'ga 
Me-don'ti-as 
Me-do'res 
Med-u-a'ua 
Med'u-U 
Mo-duni-a 
Med-ul-li'na 
Me-du'Ba 
Me-e'da, a. 
Meg-a-by'zi 
Meg-a-by'zuB 
Meg'a-cles 
Me-ga-cll'doB 
Me-g»'ra 
Me^a-le 
Me-ga'le-as 
Meg-a-le'si-a 
Me-ga'li-a 
Meg-a-lop'o-llB 
Meg-a-me'de 
Meg-a-ni'ra 
Meg-a-pen'thoB 
Me-gap'o-la 
Meg'a-ra 
Mega-reuB 
Meg'a-riB 
Me-gar'BUB 
Me-gas'the-neB 
Meg-a-ti'chuB 
Me-gen'e-tuB 
Me-gld'do, a. 
Me-gid'don, a. 
Me-gilla 
Me-gis'ta 
Me-gis'ti-a 
Me-gis'ti-aB 
Mo-giB'to-cles 
Me-ns-ton'o-ufl 
Menet'a-be-eba 
Me-het'a-bel, a. 
Me-hi'da, a. 
Meliir, 8. 
Me-hoiah, a. 

Me hu-Ja'eb a. 
Me-hu^man, a. 
Me-hu'uim, a. 
Me Jar'kon, a. 
Me-ko'nah, a. 
Me-las'nse 
Mel-am-pe^a 
Me-lam'pus 
Mel-am-py'guB 
Mel-an-ch8B tOB 
Mel-an-cblse'nl 
lie-lan'chruB 
Mel'a-ne 
Mel-a-ne'is 
Mel'a-neuB 
Me-la'ni-a 
Me-la'ni-on 
Mel-a-nip'pe 
Mel-a-nip'pl-des 
llel-a-nip'pUB 
Mel-a-no'pus 
Mel-a-noB'y-rl 
, Me-lan'tbeuB 
Meban'tbi-i 
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Me-lan^thi-uf 

Me'rab, a. 

Me-tfU 

Mir*o>bri'ga 

Mon-o-dac'ty-lua 

My-o-ne'aua 

Na-pa'ta 

Neo-ta-iial>ua 

Me-lan^tho 

Me-ra'iah, a. 

Me'ti-ua 

MU'a-el, a. 

Mon'o-dua 

My-o'ni-a 

Na-pe'gua 

and Nec-tan'- 

Me-lan'thus 

Me-ra'loth, a. 

Me-toa'oi-a 

Mi-aag'e-nea 

Mo-noe'ctts 

Myr'a-cea 1 

Naph'i-lua 

a-bia 

Hel-a-ti'ah, s. 

Me'ran, a. 

Me-to'pe 

Mia'oe-ra 

Mo-no'le-ua 

Myr-ci'iiua 

Na^hiah, a. 

Nec-ti-b«'rea 

Mel'chi, « 

Me-ra'rl or Mer'- 

Mot'o-rea 

Mi-ae'num 

Mo-nos'oe-li 

Myr'ge-taa | 

Naph'i-ai, a. 

Ne-cys'i-a 

Mel-chi'ah, s. 

a-ri, a. 

Met-ra-gyr'te 

Mi-ae'nua 

Mon-ta'nua 

My-n'ca 

Naph'ta-li, a. 

Ned-a-bi'ah, a. 

Hel-ohfas, h. 

Me-ra-tha'im, a. 

Me'tras 

Mia'gab, a. 

Mon'y-chua 

My-rl'ce 

Naph'thar, a. 

Ned-i-na'tea 

Mel'chi-el, s. 

Mer-ca'tor 

Me-tro'a 

Mia-ge'tea 

Mon'y-mua 

My-rl'na 1 

Naph-tu'him, a. 

Ne-e-mraa, a. 

l[el-ohis'e>deo,«. 

Mer-ce-di'nua 

Me-tro'bi-ua 

Mla-gom'e-nGs 

Mo-o-ai'aa, a. 

Myr'i-nus 1 

Na-pi'tas 

Neg'i-noth, a. 

liel-ohi-Bhu'a, 8. 

Mer-ou-ri'o-lua 

Met'ro-clea 

Mi'aha-el, a. 

Mop'ai-um 

Myr-i-on'y-ma 

Nar-bo'na 

Ne^e-ml'ah, a. 

Mel-ohiz'e-dek, 

Mer-ou'ri-ua 

Met-ro-cli'dea 

Ml'ahal. a. 

Mop-ao'pi-a 

Myr-le'a 

Nar-bo-nen'aia 

Ne-he-mi'aa, a. 

8 . 

Me'red, a. 

Met-ro-do'rua 

Mi'aham, a. 

Mop'ao-pua 

Myr-medi-dea 

Nar-cee'ua 

Ne'hi-loth, a. 

Mele-a, 8. 

Me-re'moth, a. 

Me-trod'o-tua 

Mi'ahe-al, a. ' 

Mop-au-cre'ne 

Myr-me'ci-um 

Nar-ce'a 

Ne'hum, a. 

M«-le<a'ger 

Me'rea, a. 

Me-troph'a-nea 

Mish'ma, a. ^ 

Mop-au-ea'ti-a 

Myr-mid'o-ne 

Nar-cia'sua 

Ne-hush'ta, a. 

Me-le-ag'ri'dea 

Mer'i-bah, a. 

Me-tro'um 

MiBh-man'nah.a. 

Moi‘'de-cai, a. 

Myr-inld'o-nea 

Nar'ga-ra 

Ne-hush'tan, a. 

Melech, «. 

Me-rib-ba'al, a. 

Met'ti-us 

Miah'ra-ite, a. 

Mo'reh, a. 

Myr'o-clea 

Na-ria'ci 

Ne-l'el, a. 

Mel-e^e'raus 

Me-ri'o-nea 

Me-tu'lum 

Mi-aith'e-ua 

Mo-reah'eth 1 

My-ro-ni-a'iiua 

Nar'ni-a 

Ne'ia 

Mel*a«Ban'der 

Mer'me-roa 

Me-u'nim, a. 

Mia'par, a. 

Gath, a. 

My-ron'l-dea 

Nar-the'cla 

Ne-i'tee 

Mel-e>sig'e'neB 

Mer'me-rua 

Me-va'ni-a 

Mla'pe-reth, a. 

Mor-gen'tl-a 

My-ro'nua 

Na-ryc'i-a 

Ne'keb, a. 

Mere>te 

Merra'na-dse 

Mev-a-ui'o-la 

Mia-re'photh 

Mor-ge'tea 

Myr'rhi-nus 

Naa'a-mon 

Ne-ko'da, a. 

Me-le'tus 

Mer'mo-daa 

Mez'a-hab, a. 

Ma'im, a. 

Mo-ri'ah, a. 

Myr'al-lua 

Naa-a-mo'nea 

Ne'leua 

Me'li-a 

Me-ro'dach, a. 

Me-zen'ti-ua 

Mia'aa-bib, a. 

Mor-i-rae'iie 

Myr'ai-nua 

Naa'baa, a. 

Ne-U'dea 

Me-llb' 0 “CUB 

Me-ro'dachBaV- 

Ml-a-co'rus 

Mia-u-la'ni 

Mor'i-nl 

Myr'ta-le 

Naa'ci-o 

Ne'me-a 

MeM-boe'a 

a-dan, a. 

Ml'a-nlra, a. 

Mlth'cah, a. 

Mor-i-taa'gus 

Myr'te-a 

Na'ahon, a. 

Nem'e-aa 

Mel-i-bcB'u8 

Mer'o-e 

Mlb'har, a. 

Mith-ra-da'tea 

Mo'ri-ua 

Myr'tl-lua 

Na-si'ca 

Ne-me-si-a'nua 

Meri-ca, 8. 

Me'rom, a. 

Mib'aara, a. 

Mi-thre'nea 

Mor'pheua ! 

Myr-to'um Ma'- 

Na-sid-i-e'nua 

Nem'e-ala 

Mel-i-cer'ta 

Mer'o-pe 1 

Mib'zar, a. 

Mlth-rl-da'tea 

Mo-ru'nl 

re 

Na-aid'i-us 

Ne-mea-tri'nus 

Meri-chus 

Mer'o-pea 

Ml'cah, a. 

Mlth-ro-bar-za'- 

Moa'chl-on 

Myr-tun'ti-um 

Na'aith, a. 

Nem'e-tia 

Mell-e 

Mer'o-pia 

Ml-ca'iah, a. 

nea 

Moa-cho-pulua 

Myr-tu'aa 

Na'ai-um 

Ne-me'ua 

Mel-i*gu'niB 

Me'roz, a. 

Mic-oo-tro'gua 

Mlt-y-le'nae 

Mo-Bel'la 

My-acenus 

Na'aor, a. 

Nem-i-si'a-ci 

Me-li'na 

Mer'u-la 

Mi-ce'a 

Mit-y-le'ne 

Mo-ae'ra, a. 

Mys'i-a 

Na-ta'li-a 

Nem-o-ra'li-a 

Mel'i-se 

Mer-u-li'nua 

Mi-ce'lae 

Mi'tya 

Mo-ae'roth, a. 

My-so-raa-ced'o- 

Na-ta'lis 

Ne-moa'aua 

Me-lis'sa 

Me'ruth, a. 

Mi'oha, a. 

Mi-ziB'i 

Mo'aea (a aa z), a. 

nea 

Na'than, a. 

Ne-mu'el, a. 

Me-lis'aeu8 

Me-sa'pi-a 

Mi'oha-el, a. 

Mi'zar, a. 

Mo-aoriam, a. 

My-thop'o-lia 

Na-than'a-el, a. 

Ne-o-bu'le 

Me-lia'aus 

Me-sera'brl-a 

Mi'chah, a. 

Miz'pah, a. 

Mo-8ol'la-mon,B. 

Myt-i-le'ne 

Na-tha-ni'as, a. 

Ne-o-cws-a-re'a 

Mel'i-ta or Mel'- 

Me-ae'ne 

Mi-cha'iah, a. 

Miz'peh, a. 

Mos-te'ni 

My'ua 

Na'than Me'- 

(a as z) 

i-te 

Me'aha, a. 

Ml'chal, a. 

Miz-ra'im, a. 

Mo-sych'lua 


lech, a. 

Ne-och'a-bia 

Meli-t«'a 

Me'ahach, a. 

Mi-che'as, a. 

Miz'zah, a. 

M 0 B-y-ll 8 B'cl 


Nau-bol'i-dea 

Ne'o-clea 

Mel-i-te'na 

i Me'shech, a. 

Mich'maa. a. 

Mna-aa^o-raa 

Mo-sy'nl 

N. 

Nau-bo'lia 

Ne-o-cli'des 

Mel-i-te'ne 

Me-ahel-e-mi'ah, 

Mich'maah, a. 

Mna-aarcea 

Moa-y-noo'ci 


Nau'bo-lua 

Ne-og'e-nea 

Mel'l-to 

a. 

Mich'me-thah.a. 

Mna'ae-aa 

Mo-tho'ne 

Na'am, a. 

Nan'cles 

Ne-o-la'us 

Mel'i-tus 

Me-ahez-a-be'el, 

Mich'ri, a. 

Mnaa'i-cles 

Mo-ti-e'nl 

Na'a-mah, a. 

Nau-cli'daa 

Ne-om'a-gus 

Meli-us 

a. 

Mich'tam, a. 

Mna-siVo-chiia 

Motu'ca 

Na'a-man, a. 

Nau-cli'dea 

Ne-o-me'dea 

Mel-ix-an'drua 

Me-ahll'le-mith, 

Mi-clp'aa 

Mna-aip'pua 

Mo'ty-a 

Na'a-rah, a. 

Nau'cra-tea 

Ne-o-me'ni-a 

Me-lob'o-sis 

a. 

Mic'l-te 

Mna-aith'e-ua 

Mo'y aea 

Na'a-rai, a. 

Nau'cra-tla 

Ne-om'o-ria 

Mel-pi'a 

Me-ahil'le-moth, 

Mic'y-thua ' 

Mna'aon, a. 

Mo'zah, a. 

Na'a-ran, a. 

Nau-cy'dea 

Ne-on-tl'choB 

Mel-pom'e-ne 

a. 

Mid-a-i'on 

Mna-ay'lua 

Mu-chi-re'sia 

Na'a-rath, a. 

Nau'lo-cha 

Ne-on-ti'chua 

Mel'zar, s. 

Me-aho'bab, a. 

Mi-da'mua 

Mna-ayr'i-um 

Mu-ci-a'iiua 

Na'a-shon, a. 

Nau'lo-chua 

Ne'o-phron 

Me-ma-ce'ni 

Me-ahul'lam, a. 

Mid'din, a. 

Mne-ml'um 

Mu'ci-us 

Na-as'aon, a. 

Na'uin, a. 

Ne-oph'y-tus 

Mem-bre'&a 

Me-ahul'le-meth 

Mid'e-a or Mid- 

Mne-moa'y-ne 

Mu-gi-lo'nes 

Na'a-thus, a. 

Nau'ma-chua 

Ne-op-tol'e-mua 

Mem'mi-a 

a. 

e'a 

Mne-aar'chua 

Mul'd-ber 

Na'bal, a. 

Nau-pac'tua or 

Ne'orla 

Mem'mi-us 

Mes'o-a 

Mid'i-an, a. 

Mne-aar'e-te 

Mul'vi us 

Na-ba-ri'as, a. 

Nau-pac'tum 

Ne-ot'e-lea 

Mem'no-nes 

Mea-o'ba-lte, a. 

Mid'i-aa 

Mnea-i-bulua 

Muni'mi-us 

Nab-ar-za'nea 

Nau-pid'a-me 

Ne-o'the-ua 

Mem-non'i-des 

1 Me-aob'o-a 

Mi'e-za 

Mnea-i-cli'dea 

Mu-na'ti-us 

Nab-a-tas'i 

Nau'pli-a 

Nep'e-te 

Mem-no-ni'um 

Mea'o-la 

Mlg'dal, a. 

Mnea-i-da'mua 

Mu-ni'tus 

Nab-a-thre'a 

Nau-pli'a-dea 

Nep'o-tua 

Mem-phi'tes 

Mea-o-me'dea 

Mig'dol, a. 

or Mnea-i-de'- 

Mu-nych'i-a 

Na-ba-the'ans.a. 

1 Nau'pli-us 

Ne-phali-a 

Mem-phi'tis 

Mes-o-pota'ml-a 

Micron, a. 

mua 

Mup'pim, a. 

Nab'a-thea 

Nau-por'tua 

Ne'pheg, a. 

Me-mu'can, 8 . 

Mes-aab'a-tae 

Mi'ja-min, a. 

Mnea-i-la'ua 

Mu-rie'na 

Nab-i-a'ni 

Nau-aic'a-a 

Neph'ede 

Me-na'hem, s. 

Mes-sa'la 

Mlk'loth, a. 

Mne-aim'a-che 

Mu-re'tus 

Nab-o-co-droa'o- 

Nau-aic'a-e 

Neph-e-le'ia 

Me-nal'caa 

Mea-aa-li'na 

Mik-ne'iah, a. 

Mne-aim'a-chua 

Mur-gan'ti-a i 

rus 

j Nau'sl-cles 

Neph'e-lts 

Me-nal'ci-das 

Mes-aa-ll'iiua 

Mil-a-la'i, a. 

Mne-aith'e-ua 

Mur-ra'nus 

Na'both, a. 

Nau-slc'ra-tea 

Neph'e-ria 

Men-a-lip'pe 

Mes-sa'na 

Mi-la'ni-on 

Mnea'theua 

Mur'ti-a 

Nab-u-cho-don'- 

Nau-si-cy'des 

Ne^phl, a. 

Men-a-lip'pue 

Mea-sa'pe-ae 

Mil'cah, a. 

Mnea'tl-a 

Mu-sae'us 

o-sor, a. 

Nau-sim'a-che 

Ne'phis, a. 

Me'nan, 8. 

Mea-sa'pl-a 

Mil'com, a. 

Mo'ab, a. 

Mu-sag'e-tea 

Nil' chon, a. 

Nau-sim'e-don 

Ne'phish, a. 

Me-nan'der 

Mes-sa'pus 

Mil-co'nia 

Mo-a-di'ah, a. 

Mu-se'a 

Na'chor, a. 

Nau-sim'e-nes 

Ne-phiah'e-ainx, 

Men-an-dre'us 

Meg-se'is 

Mi-le'si-a 

Mo-ag'e-tea 

Mu-se'um 

Nac'o-le 

Nau-si-ni'cua 

a. 

Men'a-pi 

Mes-ae'ne or 

Mi-le'al-i 

Mo-a-plier'nea 

Mu'ahi, a. 

Nac-o-le'a 

Nau-sith'o-e 

Neph'tha-li. a. 

Me-na'pi-i 

Mes-se'na 

Mi-le'ai-ua 

Moch'mnr. a. 

Mu-ao'ni-us 

Nac-o-li'a 

Nau-sith'o-ua 

Neph'tha-Uin, a. 

Mea'a-pia 

Mea-ae'ni-a 

Mi-le'Us 

Mo-cor'e-ta) 

Mua-tc'la 

Nac'o-ne 

Nau'te-lea 

Neph-to'ah, a. 

Men-che'rea 

Mea'ao-a 

Mi-le'tuni, a. 

Mo-cri't8B 

Mu-te'na 

Na'dab, a. 

Na've, a. 

Ne-phu'aim, a. 

Me'ne, a. 

Mea-ao'gis 

Mi-le'tua 

Mo-dea-ti'nua 

Muth-lab'ben, a. 

Na-dab'a-tha, a. 

Na'vi-ua 

Ne'pi-a 

Men'e-clea 

Met'a-bua 

Mlll-aa 

Mo'di-a 

Mu'thul 

Na-dag'a-ra 

Naz'a-rene, a. 

Ne-po-ti-a'nua 

Men-e-cli'dea 

Met-a-cli'des 

Mil'i-chus 

Mo'din, a. 

Mu'tl-a 

Nw'ni-a 

Naz'a-reth, a. 

1 Nep'tha-11, a. 

Men-e-co'lus 

Met'a-gon 

Mll-i-o'ni-a 

Mod'o-nua 

Mu'ti-la 

Nse'vi-a 

Naz'a-rite, a. 

Nep'tha-llm, a. 

Me-nec'ra-tea 

Met-a-go-ni'tia 

Mil-iz-i-ge'rla 

Moe-rag'e-tea 

Mu'tl-na 

Nw'vl-ua 

Ne- 80 'ra 

Nep-tu-ni'ne 

Men-e-de'mua 

Me-tam'e-los 

Mll'lo, a. 

Moo're-as 

Mu'tl-nes 

Neev'o-lua 

Ne-»'thua 

Nep-tu'ni-um 

Me-neg'e-taa 

Met-a-mor-pho'- 

Mi-lo'ni-ua 

Mce'ro-clea 

Mu-tl'ni 

Na-ge'ri 

Ne'ah, a. 

Nep-tu'nua 

Men-e-la-i'a 

aia 

Mil-ti'a-dea 

Moe'ai-a 

Mu-tl'nua 

Nag'ge. a. 

Ne-al'cea 

Ne-pu'nia 

Men-e-la'ua 

Met-a-ni'ra 

MiVvi-us 

Mo'eth, a. 

Mu'ti-ua 

Na'ha-lal, a. 

Ne-an-dri'a 

Ne-re'i-dGB 

Me-ne'ni-ua 

Met-a-pon-tl'ni 

MU'y-aa 

Mo-gun'ti-a 

Mu-tu'nua 

Na-ha'U-el, a. 

Ne-a'nia 

Ne-re'is (a UHh 

Men'e-phron 

Met-a-pon'tum 

Mi-mal'lo-nea 

Mo-gy'nl 

Mu-tua'ca 

Na'hal-lal, a. 

Ne-an'thea 

man) 

Me-nea'theiia 

Met-a-pon'toa 

Mim-ne'dua 

Mo'la-dah, a. 

Myda-le 

Na'ha-lol, a. 

Ne-ap'a-phoa 

Ne're-is (a m- 

Me-nei'thi-ua 

Me-tau'rua 

Mim-ner'mua 

Mo'lech, a. 

Myc-a-les'aus 

Na'ham, a. 

1 Ne-ap'o-lla 

reid) 

Me-nex'e-na 

Me-telU 

Min-cl'a-dea 

Mo-le'la 

My-ce'nse 

Na-ham'a-ni, a. 

Ne-ar'chua 

Ne-re'tum 

Me-nip'pa 

Me-teHa 

Min'ci-ua 

Mo'll, a. 

My-ce'ne 

Na'ha-rai, a. 

Ne-a-ri'ah, a. 

Ne'reua 

Me-nip'pi-dea 

Me-tel'U 

Mln'da-rua 

Mo-ll'a 

My-ce'nia 

Na'ha-ri, a. 

Ne'baior Neb'a- 

Ner'gal, a. 

Me-nip'pua 

Met-e-re'a 

Mi-ner'va 

Mo'lid, a. 

Myc-e-ri'nua 

Na-har'va-li 

1, a. 

Ner'gal SharV* 

Me'ni-ua 

Me-te'nxB, a. 

Min-er-vi'na 

Mo-li'on 

Myc'l-thus 

Na'haah, a. 

Ne-b^i'ioth, a. 

zer, a. 

Men-o-do'rua 

Meth'a-na 

Ml-ni'a-mln, a. 

Mo-Il'o-ne 

My'oon 

Na'hath, a. 

Ne-ba'Joth, a. 

Ne'rl, a. 

Me-nod'o-tas 

Me-thar'ma 

Mln'i-o 

Mo'loch, a. 

My-co'ni-i 

Nah'bi, a. 

Ne-bal'iat, a. 

Ne-rl'ah, a. 

Me-nce'ceua 

Meth'eg Am'- 

Min-nae'i 

Mol'o-la 

Mydo-noa 

Na'hor, a. 

Ne'bat, a. 

Ke-ri'aa, a. 

Me-noe'tea 

mah. a. 

Min'ni, a. 

Mo-lor'chua 

My-et/pho-ria 

Nah'ahon, a. 

Ne-bi-o-du'num 

Ne-rl-e'ne 

Men-oa-ti'a-dea 

Me-thi'on 

Min'nith, a. 

Mo-loa'si 

My-e'nua 

Na'hum, a. 

Ne'bo, a. 

Ne-rl'ne 

Me-noe'ti-UB 

Me-tbo'di-iu 

Ml-no'a 

iMo-los'ai-a or 

Myg'a-le 

Na>i'a-des or 

Ne-bro'dea 

Ne'ri-o 

Me-nog'e-nea 

Me-tho'ne 

Mi-no'ia 

Mo-loa'ais 

Myg'do-nei 

Na'ia-dea 

Ne-broph'o-ne 

Ner'l-toa 

Me-noph'i-laa 

Meth'o-ra 

Mln-o-tau'nia 

Mo-loa'aua 

Myg-do'ni-a 

1 Na'ias 

Ne-broph'o-noa 

; Ne'rl.ua 

Me-noa-ga'da 

Me-thu'aa-eL a. 

Min' the 

Mol-pa'dl-a 

Myg-don'i-des 

Na'l-cua 

Neb-u-chad- 

Ne-ro'nl-a 

Hen'te>aa 

Me-thu'ae-lah,f. 

MiD-tui'^nse 

i Mol-y-cre'um 

Mygdo-nla 

Nai'dua, a. 

nez'zar, a. 

Ner-to-bri'ga 

Meu-ton'o-mon 

Me-thyd'ri-um 

Mi-nu'ti-a 

Mo-iyo'rl-a or 

Mygdo-nua or 

Na'ln, 8. 

Neb-u-chad-rez'- 

1 Ner'u-lum 

Men'to-rea 

Me-thym'na 

Mi-nu'ti-ua 

Mo-ly-cri'a 

i Myg-do'noi 

Na'ioth, a. 

zar, a. 

Nor'rl-l 

Me-nu'thi-aa 

Me-ti-a-du'aa 

Min'y-» 

Mo-l/rua 

! My-l'a-grua 

Na'la 

Neb>u«ahaa'ban, 

1 Ne-aea'a 

He-o'ne-nim, a. 

Me-til'l-l 

Min'y-aa 

Mo-mem'pbia 

My-laa^ or My- 

Na-ls'aua 

a. 

Ne-al-o'tia 

Me-on'o-thai, a. 

Me-tiri-oa 

Miph'ka, a. 

Mo<nse'aea 

la'aa 

Nam-ne'tea 

Neb-u'zarA'dan. 

1 Ne-ao'pa 

He-pha'ath, a. 

Me-ti'o-che 

Mi^a-oea 

Mo-ne'ta 

i My-Ut'ta 

Na>ne'a, a. 

a. 

Nea'pe-toa 

Me-phi-bo'aheth 

Me-tl'o-chui 

Mir'e-um 

Mon'i-ma 

i M^'do-nea 

Na-o'ml, a. 

Ne'oho. a. 

Nea-ao'nia 

a. 

Me'ti’On 

Mlr'i-am, a. 

Mon'i-moi 

Myn^i-ie 

Na-pae'aa 

Ne-oo'dan, a. 

Nea^to^ilM 

Me-phi'tii 

Me-tia'cas 

Mir'ma, a. 

Hon-o-bft'zM 

My'o-BM 

Nftp'a-ria 

Ke-orop'o-Ua 

Nm^to-rw 
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Nei-toH-des 

No'o, g. 

0'bal,«. 

0-gyg1-a 

N6»-to'ri*m 

No-e'mon 

Ob-dl'a, 8. 

0-gyg'i-d« 

Ne-than'e-^1, s. 

No'aah, g. 
No'nab, g. 

O'bed, g. 

Ory-ria 

Neth-a-nl'ah, s. 

CVbed E'dom, g. 

O^ad, g. 

Keth'i-nim, «. 

No-la'nuB 

O'beth, g, 

Oliel, 8. 

Ne-ti'ni 

Nom'a-dea 

O'bU, g. 

(yi-clea or CKl- 

Ne-to'phah, «. 

Nom-en-ta'nus 

Ob'o-ca 

cleuB 

Ne-toph'a-thi, g. 

No-men' turn 

Ol/o-da 

0'1-leuB 

Ne-ver'i-ti 

No'ml-i 

O'both, g. 

Ol'a-muB, 8. 

Ne-zi'ah, g. 

No-mi'on 

Ob'ri-mo 

Ol'a-ne 

Ne'zib, «. 

No'ml-U8 

Ob'se-quena 

O-la'nua 

Nibliaz, g. 

No-moph'y-lax 

0-bu'cu-la 

Ol-l)e'luB 

Nlb^ahan, g. 

No-moth'e-t 80 

Ob-ul-tro'ni-UB 

Ol'bi-a 

Nl-c8B'a 

Non-a-cri'na 

0-oa'le-a or 0- 

Ol'bi-ua 

Nl-c80n'«-tu8 

Non'a-criB or 

ca'li-a 

O-le'a-ruB 

Nl-cag'o-ras 

No-na'crlB 

Oce-an'i-dea 

0-len'a-cum 

Nl*can'der 

No'ni-UB 

0-ce-an-i'tia 

Ol'e-noB or Ol'-e- 

Ni-ca'nor 

No'phah, g. 

O-ce'a-nua 

nua 

Ni*cai^chu8 

No'pi-a 

O-ce'lia 

Ol'e-num 

Nl-oar'e-te 

Nor-ba'nua 

0-cel'luB 

Ol'e-rua 

Nl-car'e-tUB 

No-rlc'i-l 

Oc'e-lum 

Ol-gaa'aya 

Ni-oa'aia 

Nor'1-cum 

0-cha'ri-us 

O-ll'a-rua or 0- 

Ni'Ca'tor 

Nor-thip'puB 

O-cW'el, 8. 

ll'a-roa 

Ni-cat'o-rlg 

No^i-a 

O'chi-mua 

Ol-l-gyr'tla 

0-lin'l-w 

Nic'e-as 

Nos-o-co-mi'ura 

Och'ro-na 

Ni-ceph'o-ria 

Nos'o-ra 

Och-y-ro'ma 

O-lin'thua 

Nic-e-pho'ri-um 

NoB'ti-muB 

O-ci-de'lua, g. 

Ol-i-Bl'po, 01-i- 
aip'po or 0- 

Nic-a-pho'rl-us 

No'thuB 

Oc'i-na, «. 

Ni-ceph'o-ru8 

No-ti'um 

0-co'lum 

lya'al-po 

Ni-cer'a-tuB 

No-va'ri-a 

Oc'ran, «. 

01-i-tin'gi 

Nlc'e-roB 

No-va'tus 

O'cre-a 

Ol'i-vet, 8. 

Ni-ce'taa 

Nov-em-pa'gl 

O-cric'o-la 

0-ll'zon 

Nic-e-te'rl-a 

Nov-em-pop'u- 

O-cric'u-lum 

Olli-UB 

Nlc'i-aa 

liB 

O-crid'i-on 

Ol-lov'i-co 

Nl-cip'pe 

No-vem'al-lea 

0-cria'i-a 

Ol'mi-ffi 

Ni-cip'pu8 

No-ve'ai-um 

Oc-ta'vl-a 

Ol'mi-ua 

Nic-o-bu^uB 

No-vi-o-du'num 

Oc-ta-vi-a'nu8 

Ol-mo'nea 

Ni-coch'a-rea 

No-vi-om'a-gum 

Oc-ta'vi-ua 

Oro-crua 

Nic-o-char'i-te 

No-vi-om'a-gus 

Oc-to-ge'aa 

Ol'o-lya 

Nic'o-clea 

No'vi-us 

Oc-tol'o-phum 

Ol-o-phyx'ua 

Ni-coc'ra-tes 

Nov-o-co'muiii 

0-cy'a-le 

Ol'o-ruB 

Nl-co'cre-on 

No-vom'a-gus 

0-cy'a-lu8 

O-los'ao-nea 

Nic-o-da'mus 

Nu-ce'ri-a 

0-cyp'e-te 

O-lym'paa, g. 

Nic-o-de'mu8 

Nu-ith'o-nea 

0-cyp'o-de 

01-ym-pe'ne 

Nic-o-do'rua 

Nu-ma'na 

O-cyr'o-e 

0-lym'pi-a 

Ni-cod'ro-raua 

Nu-man'ti-a 

O-cyth'o-ua 

Ol-ym-pi'a-dea 

Nic-oda'i-tana.g. 

Nu-man-ti'na 

O'ded, g. 

O-lytn'pi-aa 

Nic'o-laa, s. 

Nu-man-ti'nus 

Od-e-na'tua 

O-lym'pi-cua 

Nic-o-la'ua 

Nu-ma'nu8 

O'des'aua 

O-Iyin-pi-e'um 

0-lym-pi-o-do'- 

Ni-cole -08 

Nu-me'ni-a 

0-de'um 

Ni-com'a«cha 

Nu-me'ni-ua 

Od'i-ce 

rua 

Ni-oom'a-chua 

Nu-me'ri-a 

O-di'tea 

0-lym- pi-o-ni'- 

Nic-o-me'des 

Nu-me-ri-a'nus 

0-do'a-cer or Od- 

cea 

Nlc-o*me-di'a or 

Nu-tne'ri-u8 

o-a'cer 

O-lym'pl-ua 

Nlc-o-me-de'a 

Nu-mic'i-us 

0-do'ca 

0- lym'pua 

01- ym-pu'aa 

Ni-com'e-nes 

Nu-mi'cuB 

O-dol'lam, «. 

Ni-con'o-e 

Nu'mi-da 

Od-o-man'tea 

O-lyn'thua 

Ni-coph'a-nes 

Nu'mi-dee 

Od'o-nes 

Om-a-e'ruB, 8. 

Nic-o-phe'mu8 

Nu-mid'i-a 

Od'ry-aaj 

O-ma'di-ua 

Nic'o-phron 

Nu-mid'i-us 

Od-ys-se'a 

0-ma'na 

Ni-cop'o-lib 

Nu-mia'i-uB 

Od-ya-ae'um 

O'mar, 8. 

Ni-coa'tra-ta 

Nu-mia'tro 

O-dya'aeuB 

O-ma'ri-ua 

Ni-coB^tra-tUB 

Nu'mi-tor 

CE-ag'ruB or CE'- 

Om'bri-ci 

Nic-o-te-le'a 

Nu-mi-to'ri-ua 

a-gruB 

Om'bri-ua 

Ni-cot'e-les 

Nu-mo'nl-us 

(E-an'thee 

Ora-bro'nea 

Ni-gid'i-U8 

Nun'di-na 

Q5-an-the'a or 

i O'me-ga, «. 

Ni-gre'tes 

Nu'ro-li 

(E-aii-thi'a 

O'roi-aB 

Ni-gri'mu8 

Nui-'si-a 

(E-ba'li-a 

Om'o-le 

Ni-gri'tse 

Nu'tri-a 

^-bal'i-dea 

Om-o-pha'gi-a 

Nil-a-co'rae 

Nyc-te'ia 

(Eb'a-lua 

Om'pha-ce 

Nileua 

Nyc-teli-a 

(Eb'a-rea 

Om'pha-le 

Nl-lo'tlB 

Nyc-te'li-ua 

(E-bo'taa 

Om-pha'li-on 

Ni-lox'e-nuB 

Nyc'teus 

CE-cha'li-a 

Om'pha-loa 

Nim'rah, g. 

Nyc-tim'e-ne 

CE'cleua 

Om'ri, 8. 

Nim'rim, «. 

Nyc'ti-mus 

(E-cli'des 

O-nae'um 

Nim'rod, g. 

N yg-dos'o-ra 

(Ec-u-me'ni-ua 

O'nam, g. 

Nim'Bhi, g. 

Nym-bsB'um 

(Ed-l-po'di-a 

O'nan, g. 

0-na'taa 

Nin'e-ve, g. 

Nym-phffl'ura 

CBd-i-po-di'on 

Nln'e-veh, g. 

Nym'phi-cus 

(Ed'l-pua 

On-ce'um 

Nin'i-as 

Nyna-phld'i-UB 

(E-nan'theB 

On-chea'tua 

Nin'o-e 

Nym-pho-do'rus 

(E-ne-o'ne 

On'cho-e 

Nln'y-as 

Nym-phod'o-tus 

(E'neua 

O-ne-a'tee 

Ni'o-be 

Nym-phom'a- 

(E'ul-aa 

O-ne'aaa 

NI*ph»'u8 

nea 

CE-ni'dea 

On-e-alc'ri-tua 

Nbpha'teB 

Nyp'fli-us 

CEn'o-e 

O-nea-i-do'ra 

Nrreua 

Ny-S8B'U8 

OB-nom'a-ua 

On-e-aig'e-nea 

Ni-BBB'a 

Ny-Ba'is 

(E-no'na 

O-nea'i-mUB 

Ni'aau, g. 

Ny-se'iB 

(E-no'ne 

O-nea'i-mua, 8. 

Ni.8e'ia 

Ny-se'um 

Ny'seus 

OE-no'pi-a 

(E-nop'l-dea 

(E-no^l-on 

On - e-aiph'o- 

NlB.i‘be'iii 

rua, 8. 

Nii'i-bia 

Ny-si'a-deB 

On-e-aip'pua 

Ni<Bo'pe 

Nya'i-as 

(E-no'tri 

O-ne'aua 

NU'rocb, g. 

Ny-8i'roB 

CE-no'tri-a 

O-ne'tea 

Ni'SUB 

Nl-a/rus 

Ni-te'tli 

NyB'i-U8 

(E-not'rl-dea 

(E-not'ro-p 80 

CE-no'troa 

O-ne'tor 

On-e-tor'i-dea 

0-ne'um 

NiU.ob'ri-ge» 

Ni'to'crls 

0. 

CE-nu'an 

CE-o'nua 

O-nl'a-rea, 8. 
O-ni'aa, g. 

Nitric 

CXa-nuB 

O-er'o-e 

0-ni'on 

Nl.va'ri-a 

O-a'ri-on 

(Et'y-lua 

0-ni'um 

No*a<di'ah, t. 

O-ar'aea 

O-fel'lua 

O'no, 8. 

No'ah, g. 

O'a-ruB 

Og'e-muB 

On'o-ba 

No A'mon, «. 

O'a-ses 

Oge-noB 

On>o-oho'nuB 

Nc/bah. *. 
Noo-ti-lu'ca 

O'a-Bis or 0-a'Bl8 

0-go'a 

On'o-gla 

0-ax'es 

0-gul'nl-U8 

On-o-mac'ri- 

No'dab, g. 

0*ax'uB 

0*^geB or 0- 

.tUB 

NtHtl'noB 

0-ba-di'ah, t. 

g/gUB 

On-o-mar'ohut 


On-o-maa-tor'i- 

Or-i-th/oa 

Ox-y-ryn-ohi't» 

Pan-aa-to'lua 

dea 

O-rl'ua 

Ox-y-ryn'chua 

Pa-nar'e-tua 

On-o-maa'tOB 

Or'me-noa or 

Ox-yth'e-mla 

Pan-a-ria'te 

On-o-aan'der 

Or'me-nuB 

C^zem, 8. 

Pan-ath-e-nsB'a 

0-nug^na-thuB 

Or'nan, g. 

0-ze'ne 

Pan-chw'a or 

0-nu'phia 

Or'ne-a 

O-zi'agj 8. 

Pan>cha'ia 

O'nuB, 8. 

Or^ne-ee 

0-zi'el, 8. 

Pan-chO'ni'tia 

0-ny'thea 

Or'neua 

Oz'nl, 8. 

Pan'olo-on 

0-pali-a 

Or-ne'ua (Cen~ 

Oz'o-a 

Pan'da-na 

0-pel'i-ouB 

taur) 

Oz'o-la or Oz'- 

Pan'da-rua 

0-phe'aa 

Or-ni'toon 

o-li 

Pan-da-ta'ri-a 

O'phel, 8. 

Or^ni-tua 

0-zom'e-ne 

Pan'da-tea 

O'phe-laa 

Or-nyt'i-on 

O-zo'nua 

Pan-de'mua 

O-phel'tea 

Or-o-au'da 

O-zo'ra, 8. 

Pan-di'a 

O-phl'a-dea 

Or'o-ba 


Pan-dl'on 

O'phi-aa 

O-ro'bl-aa 


Pan-di'o-nia 

O-phl-o'dea 

0-ro'bi-i 

P. 

Pan-do-chl'um 

O-phi-og'e-nea 

Or'o-bia 


Pan'do-cua 

0-phi'on 

O-ro'dea 

Pa'a-ral. g. 

Pan-do'ra 

O-phi'o-nea 

O-ra'tea 

Pa>oa'ri-UB 

Pan-do'rua 

0-phi-o'neu8 

0-rom'e-don 

Pa-ca-tl-a'nua 

Pan-do'ai-a 

0-phi-on'i-dea 

O-ron'taa 

Pa-ca'tua 

Pan'dro-aoa 

O'phir, 8. 

O-ron'tea 

Pao-ci-a'nua 

Pa'ne-aa 

Oph-i-te'a 

Or-on-te'ua 

Pac'ci-UB 

Pa-neg'y-ria 

O-phi'tea 

Or-o-pher'nea 

Pa-cho'ml-ua 

Pan'e-lua 

0-phi-u'chuB 

O-ro'pua 

Pa-chym'e-rea 

Pa-ueph'y-aia 

O'phi-ua 

Or'o-sa 

Pa-chy'nuB 

Pan'e-roa 

O-phi-u'sa 

O-ro'al-ua 

Pa-ci-a'nua 

Pan-m'ua 

O-phlo'nea 

O-roa'pe-da 

Pa-co'nl-ua 

Pau-nel-le'nea 

Oph'ni, 8. 

Or'pah, 8. 

Pac'o-rua 

Pan-i-ge'ria 

Oph'rah, 8. 

Or'pheua 

Pac-tolua 

Pan-i-o'nea 

Oph-ry-ne'um 

Or'phi-tua 

Pac'ty-as 

Pan-i*o'ni-um 

Op'i-ci 

Or'se-aa 

Pac'ty-e 

Pan'nag, 8. 

0-pig'e-na 

Or-aed'i-ce 

Pa-cu'vi-UB 

Pan'no-na 

0-pil'i-U8 

Or-Be'la 

Pa-dce'i 

Pan'no-nea 

O-pim-i-a'nua 

Or-ail'luB 

Pa'dau, 8. 

Pan-no'ni-a 

0-pim'i-u8 

Or-aU'o-chuB 

Pa'dan A'ram,8. 

Pan-om-phaa'ua 

Op-iB-thoo'o-msB 

Or-airn'e-nea 

Fa'don» 8. 

Pan'o-pe or Pan- 

Op'i-ter 

Or-ain'o-e 

Pad'u-a 

o-pe'a 

Op-i-ter-gi'ni 

Or-ain'o-me 

Pa-du'sa 

Pa-no'pe-fiB 

O-pl'tea 

Or-aip'puB 

PsB-dar'e-tuB 

Pan-o-pe'la 

Op'o-ia 

Or'ta-luB 

Paen'u-la 

Pan'o-peua 

0-po'ra 

Or-thuj'a 

Pse'o-nea 

Pa-no'pi-on 

Op'pi-a 

Or-thag'o-raa 

Pas-o'ni-a 

Pan'o-pia 

Op-pi-an'i-cua 

Or'thi-a 

Pne-on'i-dea 

Pa-nop'o-lia 

Op-pi-a'nuB 

Or-tho-bu'lua 

PBQ'o-nia 

Pa-nop'tea 

Op-pld'i-UB 

Or'tho-cles 

P 8 B'o-pla 0 ! 

Pa-nor'mua 

Op'pl-U8 

Or-thom'e-nea 1 

Paj-BU'la 

Pan'ta-clea 

Op-ta'tUB 

Or-tho'sl-a 

Pag'a-aeo orPag'- 

Pan-t»n'e-tUB 

Op'ti-muB 

Or-tho-ai'aa, 8. 

a-aa 

Pan-tw'nua 

0-pun'ti-i 

Or-tho'aia 

Pag'a-Bua 

Pan-tag'a-thua 

O-rae'a 

Or-thu'ra 

Pa-gi'el, 8. 

Pan-ta'gi-a 

0-ra'ta 

Or-to'na 

Pa'grea 

Pantag-no'tua 

Or'a-tha 

Or-tyg'i-a 

Pa'hathMo'ab,8. 

Pan-ta'l6-on 

Or-be'luB 

O-aa'cea 

Pa'i, 8. 

Pan-tau'chua 

Or-bi-a'na 

O-aa'iaa, 8. 

Pa-lie'a 

Pan'teua 

Or-bil'i-ua 

Oa-cho-pho'ri-a 

Pa-laj-ap'o-lia 

Pan-tbe'a 

Or-bi-ta'na 

Oa'dro-ea 

Pa-l 80 b'y-blUB 

Pan' the -on or 

Or-bo'na 

O-ae'a, 8. 

Pa-lro'mon 

Pan-tbe'on 

Or'ca-dea 

O-ae'as, g. 

Pa-lecp'aphoa 

Pan'thi-dea 

Or'oe-lis 

O-ae'e, g. 

Pa-lte-phar-aa'- 

Pan-tho'i-dea 

Or'cha-muB 

O-se-ri-a'tes 

lUB 

Pan'tho-UB 

Or-che'ni 

O-ahe'a, 8. 

Pa-leeph'a-tua 

Pan-ti-ca-pse'um 

Or-chia-te'ne 

O-Bin'i-ua 

Pa-leep'o-lia 

Pan-tic'a-pea 

Or-chora'e-noa 

O-ai'ris 

Pa-leea'te 

Pan-til'i-ua 

Or-chom'e-nu8 

O-Bia'mi-i 

Pal-eea-ti'na 

Pan-tol'a-bua 

or Or-choin'e- 

Os'mi-da 

Pa-leet'y-nia 

Pa-ny'a-aia 

num 

Oa'pha-gUB 

Pa'lal, 8. 

Pa-pse'ua 

Or-dea'Bua 

Os-qui-da'tea 

Pal-a-me'dea 

Pa-pha'gea 

Or-do-vi'cea 

Oa-rho-e'ne 

Pal-a-ti'nua 

Fa'phi-a 

O-re'a-dea 

Oa-ai-pEM^i-na 

Pa-le'a 

Pa'phl-i 

O're-aa 

Oa-aon'o-ba 

Pal-ea-ti'na, g. 

Paph'Ia-gon 

O'reb, 8. 

Oa-te-o'dea 

Pal-fu'ri-ua 

Paph-lag'o-uea 

O'ren, g. 

Oa'ti-a 

Pal-i-both'ra or 

Paph-la-go'nl-a 

O're -08 

Os-ti-o'nea 

Pal-im-both'- 

Pa-pi-a'nua 

Or-e-ait'ro-phua 

Osto'ri-UB 

ra 

Pa'pi-aa 

O-rea'taa 

Oa-tra-ci'na 

Pa-ll'ce 

Pa-pin-l-a'nua 

O-rea'tea 

Oa-trog'o-thi 

Pa-ll'ci 

Pa-pin'l-ua 

O-rea-te'um 

Oa-y-man'dy-ua 

Pal-l-co'rum 

Pa-pir'i-a 

Or-ea-tl'das 

Ot-a-cil'i-ua 

Pa-lln'dro-moa 

Pa-pir'i-ua 

Or-ea-trdea 

0-ta-di'ui 

Pal-i-nu'rua 

Pa-pre'mia 

Or-ea-tiria 

Oth'ma-rua 

Pa-li-u'rua 

Pa-pyr'i-ua 

Or'e-taj 

Oth'ni, 8. 

Pal-lac'o-paa 

Par-a-bya'ton 

Or-e-ta'ni 

Oth'ni-el, g. 

Pal'la-dea 

Par-a-che-lo'ia 

Or-e-til'i-a 

Oth-o-nl'aa, 8. 

PaMa'di>um 

Par-a-chel-o-i'- 

0-re'tum 

0-thro'nuB 

Pal-la'di-UB 

tee 

O're-ua 

0-thi7'a-de8 

PaMan-te'um 

Par-a-cle'tua 

Or'ga-na 

Oth-ry-o'neus 

Pal-lan'ti-aa 

Pa-rac'ly-tua 

Or-ges'aum 

O-thrya'i-UB 

Fal-le'ne 

Par'a-da 

Or-get'o-rix 

0-treTa 

Pal'lu, 8. 

Par-a-di'aua 

Or-ffom'e-ne 

O'treuB 

Fal-ma'ri-a 

Pa-rset'a-oa) 

0-rlb'a-Bua 

Ot-ryn-ti'dea 

Pal-my'ra 

Par-8d-to'ni-i 

Orl-008 

Ot-to-roc'o-r» 

Pal-my-re'ni 

Par-8a-to'nl«am 

Or'i-cum or Or'- 

O-vid'i-ua 

Pal'ti, 8. 

Pa'rah, a. 

l-cua 

O-vin'i-ua 

PaPti-el 8. 

Par-a-la'ia 

O'ri-ena 

Ox-ar'tea 

Pal-um-bi'num 

Par'a-U 

O-rig'e-nea 

Ox-a'threa 

Pa-mi'aua 

Par'a-loa 

0-ri%o 

Ox-i'ee 

Pam'me-nea 

Pa-ram'o-be 

0-ri'ne 

Oxid'a-tea 

Pam-mer'o-pe 

Pa'ran, 8. 

O-ri'nua 

Ox'i-nes 

Pam'phi-lua 

Par-a-^-o'te 

O-ri-ob'a-tes 

Ox-i'o-nsB 

Pam-phy'laj 

Par-a-po>ta'mi-a 

O-ri'on 

Ox-y'a-rea 

Pam-phyl'i-a 

Par'bar, g. 

O-ria'aua 

Ox-y-ar'tes 

Pam-phy'lia 

Par'do-caa 

Or-i-aulla Liv'« 

Ox'y-lua 

Pam-phy'lua 

Pa-re'a 

1-a 

Ox-y«ne'a 

Pan-a-ce'a 

Par'e-drl 

O-ri'tae 

Ox-y-o'pum 

Pan-ffi'nua 

Pa-rem'bo-to 

O-rlth-y'ia 

Ox-yp'o-rua 

Pa-iue'ti-ua 

Parre'noa 
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Fa-riB'a<deB 
Pa-ris'i-i 
Pa'ri-um 
Par<mash'ta, ». 
Par'me-naa 
Par-men'i-dei 
Par-me'nl-o 
Par'iue-niB 
Par'me-non 
Par'nach, a 
Par-nag'suB 
Par-na'sus 
Par'Qath. g. 
Par-uea'sus 
Par-o-pam' i-aus 
or Par-o-pa- 
mi'sus 
Pa-ro'puB 
Par-o-i'e'ia 
Pa'roBh, ». 
Par*rha'Bi*a 
Par'rha-ais 
Par-rha'si-UB 
Par-shan>da'tha, 
8 . 

Par-tha-miB'i-ris 
Par-tha'on 
Par-the'ni-a 
Par-the'ui-pea/id 
Par-the'ni-i 
Par-theni-as 
Par-then'i-ce 
Par-theni-um 
Par-the'ni-U8 
Par'the-non 
Par - then-o-pte - 

UB 

Par-then'o-pe 
Par-thi'ni 
Par-thy-e'ne 
Par'tu-la 
Pa-ru'ah, a 
Par-va'lm, «. 
Pa-ry'a-dres 
Pa-rys'a-tis 
Pa'sach, a 
Pa-aar'ga-dsB 
Pas Dara'mim, i. 
Pa-8e'ah, a. 
Pa'se-as 
Pash'ur, a. 
Pas'i-cles 
Pa-sic'ra-tes 
Pas-i-pe'da 
Pa-siph'a-e 
Pa-8iph'i-le 
Pa-si th'e-a 
Pa-Bith'o-e 
Pa-ait'i-grls 
Pas'sa-ron 
Pas-se-ri'nus 
Pas-si-e'nus 
Pat'a-ge 
Pat'a-le 
Pat'a-ra 
Pat'a-reus 
Pat-a-vi'nus 
Pa-ta'vi-ura 
Pat-e-la'na 
Pa-ter'cu-lus 
Pa-the'us, a 
Path'ros, a 
Path-ru'sim, a. 
Pa-tlB'cho-iis 
Pat-i-zi'theB 
Pa-tro'bi-us 
Pat-ro-cle'a 
Pa-tro'cles 
Pat-ro-cli'des 
Pa-tro'cluB < 
Pat'ro-cluB 
Pa-tul'ci'us 
Pa'u, a. 
Pau-U'na 
Pau-li'nua 
Paa-sa'ni-aB 
Pau'si-as 
Pau-Bi-li'pon 
Pau-Bu-la'ni 
Pe-d»'aB 
Ped'a-hel, a 
Pe-dah'zur, g. 
Pe-da'iah, 8. 
Pe-da'ni 
Pe>da'ni-UB 
Ped'a-Ba 
Ped'a-BUB 
Pe-dl-a'ntui 
Pe'di-as 
Pe^i-a^U-a 
Pe'dl-UB 
Pe-gas'i-des 
Peg'a-Bis 
Peg'a<8U8 
Pe-gu'Ba 
Pe'kah, a 
Pe-ka-hi'ab, t. 


Pe'kod. 8. 

Pe-la'gl-UB 

Pel'a-gon 

Pe-lag'o-nes 

Pe-lalah, «. 

Pel-a-li'ah, a 

Pe-lar'ge 

Pe-las'gi 

Pe-las'gi-a 

Pe-las-gi-o'tis 

Pe-las'gUB 

Pel'a-tes 

Pe-la-ti'ali, a. 

Pe-le'oes 

Pe'leg, a. 

Pel'e-gon 

Pe-len'do-nes 

Pe'let, a 

Pe'leth, a 

Pe'leth-ite, a. 

Pel-e-thro'ni-a 

Pe'leuB 

Pe-ll'a-des 

Pe'li-as 

Pe-li'as, a 

Pe-li'deB 

Pe-lig'ni 

Pe-lig'nuB 

Pel-i-nsB'um 

Pe'll-on 

Pe'll-um 

Pel-la' n a 

Pel-le'ne 

Pel'o-pe 

Pel-o-pe'a or Pel- 
o-pi'a 
Pel-o-pe'ia 
Pel-o-pe'uB 
Pe-lop'i-das 
Pe-lo'pl-UB 
Pel-o-pon-ne'8U8 
Pe-lo'ri-as 
Pe-lo'ris 
Pe-lo'rum or Pe 
lo'ruB 

Pe-lu-ai-o'tes 
Pe-lu'si-um 
Pem'pe-lu8 
Pem-phre'do 
Pe-ue'ia 
Pe-ne'is 
Pe-ne'ius 
Pe-nel'e-oB 
Pe-nero-pe 
Pe-nes'ti-ca 
Pe-ne'tu8 
Pe-ne'u8 
Pe-ni'el, a. 
Pe-niu'iiah, a. 
Pe-ni'nus 
Pen-tap'o-lis 
Pen-tap'y-la 
Pen-te-dac' ty- 
lon 

Pen'te-le 
Pen-tel'i-cuB 
Peu-the-si-le'a 
Pen'theus 
Pen-thi'des 
Pen'thi-luB 
Pen'thy-luB 
Pe-nu'el, a 
Pe'or, a 
Pep-a-re'thos 
Pe-phre'do 
Pe-rie'a 
Per-w'thuB 
Per'a-tu8 
Pe-ra'zim, a. 
Per-co'pe 
Per-co'si-a 
Per-co'si-UB 
Per-co'te 
Per-co'tes 
Per-dlc'caB 
Per-e-gri'nuB 
Pe-ren'na 
Pe-ren'nis 
Pe'reah, a 
Pe'reus 
Pe rez, a 
Per'ga-ma 
Per'ga-mum 
Per'ga-muB 
Per'ga-se 
Pe-n-an'der 
Pe-ri-ar'choB 
Per-i-boe'a 
Per-i-bo'mi-UB 
Per'i-cles 
Per-i-cll'deB 
Per-i-cll'tua 
Per-i-clym'e-ne 
Per-i-clym'o-nuB 
Pe-rlc'ly-tu8 
Per-lc-ti'o-ne 
Pe-rl'da, 8. 


Per-l-e-ge'tes 

Per-i-e'res 

Pe-rig'e-nes 

Pe-ri^o-ne 

Per-lda'uB 

Pe-riPla 

Pe-ril'lu8 

Per-i-me'de 

Per-l-me'la 

Per-l-nie'Ie 

Per-i-meri-des 

Pe-rin'thu8 

Per-i-pa-tet'l-ci 

Pe-rip'a-tU8 

Pe-ripha-nes 

Per'i-phas 

Pe-riph'a-tu8 

Per-i-phe'rauB 

Per-i-phe'tes 

Per-i-pho-re'tas 

T>.^ fa 


Pe-ris^te-ra 
Pe-ris'the-nes 
Pe-rit'a-nua 
Pe'riz-zlte, a 
PePme-nas, a. 
Per-mea'BUB 
Per-me'auB 
PePo-e 
Per-pen'na 
Per-pe-re'ul 
Per'pe-ru8 
Per-ran'thes 
Per-rhcB'bi-a 
Per-saa'us 
Per-se'a 
Per-se'is 
Per-aeph'o-ne 
Per-sep'o-lis 
PePseua 
Per-8iu'o-u8 
Per-si'nus 
Per'si-ua 
PePti-nax 
Pe-ru'da, a. 
Pe-rii'si a 
Per-u-si'nuB 
Pea-cen'ni-UB 
Pes-si'nus 
Pet'a-le 
Pe-ta'li -80 
Pet'a-lu8 
Pe-te'li-a 
Pet-e-li'nu8 
Pe'te-on 
Pe'te-U8 
Pe-tba-hi'ah, a 
Pe'thor, a. 
Pe-thu'el, a. 
Pe-til'i-a 
Pe-til'i-u8 
Pe-ti'iia 
Pet-o-8i'ri8 
Pe-to'vi-o 
Pe'tra 
Pe-tne'a 
Pe-tre'iu8 
Pet-ri-a'na 
Pe-tri'num 
Pe-tro'ni-a 
Pe-tro'ni-u8 
Peu'ce 

Peu-ced'a-noB 
Peu-ces'tes 
Peu-ce'ti-a 
Peu-ce'ti-i 
Peu-ci'ni 
Peu-co-la'u8 
Pe-ul'thai, a 
Pex-o-do'nis 
Pha'ath Mo'ab, 
a. 

Phac/a-reth, a. 
Phaj-a'ces 
Phw-a'ci-a 
Phje'di-raa 
Phwd'i-muB 
Phse'dri-a 
Phae-mon'o-e 
Phaa-nag'o-re 
PhfiB-nar'e-te 
PhsB'ne-as 
Pha-en'na 
Pha-en'nuB 
Phee-nora'e-ne 
Ph£B-nom'e-nuB 
Pha'e-thon 
Pha-e-thon'ti-aB 
Pha-e-thu'Ba 
Pha-gi'ta 
PhaT-nuB 
Phai'Bur, a. 
Phal-a-cri'ne 
Pha-lie'cuB 
Pha-lBs'Bl-a 
Pha-lan'thuB 
Pba-la'ra or| 
Phal'a-ra 


Phal'a-riB 
Phal-da'iUB, «. 
Phale-aB 
Pha-le'as, a. 
Phalec, a. 
Pha'leg, tf. 
Pha-le'reuB 
Pha-le'ron or 
Pha-le'rum 
Pha-le'ruB 
Phal'lu, «. 
Pha-lo're 
Phal-o-ri'a or 
Pha-lo'ri-a 
Phal'ti, a 
Phal'ti-el, a. 
Pha'me-aB 
Pham-e-no'phls 
Pha-na'ces 
Pha-nse'UB 
Pha-nag'o-ra 
Phaii-a-roB'a 
Pha-na'tea 
Pha'ni-um 
Phan'o-clea 
Phan-o-de'mu8 
Pha-nod'i-cuB 
Pha-nom'a-chu8 
Pha-noa'the-nes 
Phan-o-te'a 
Phan'o-teuB 
Pha-no'the-a 
Phan'o-tis 
Phan-ta'si-a 
Pha-uu'el, a 
Pha-rac'i-dea 
Phar'a-cim, a. 
Pha'rsB 

Pha'ra-oh (fa'- 
ro), a. 

Pha-raa'ma-nes 
Pha-ra-tho'ni, a 
Phar-be'luB 
Phar-ce'don 
Pha'rea, a. 
Pha'rez, a 
Pha-ri'ra, «. 
Pha-ri'taj 
Pha'ri-U8 
Phar-ine-cu'sa 
Phar-na-ba'zus 
Phar-na'ce 
Phar'na-ces 
Phar-na'ci-a 
Phar-na-pa'tes 
Phar-nas'pes 
Phar-nu'chuB 
Pha'rosh, «. 
PhaPpar, a 
Phar-sa'Ii-a 
Phar-aa'luB or 
Phar-sa'los 
Pha-ru'8i-i 
Phar'y-gaj 
Phas-a-e'lis 
Pha-se'ah, a 
Pha-se'lls 
Pha-8i-a'ua 
Pha'si-as 
Phaa'i-ron, a 
Phaa'sa-ron, a 
Phav-o-ri'nuB 
Pha-yriu8 
Pha-ze'mon 
Phe'l)e, a. 
Phe-gee'a 
Phe'geuB 
Phe'gi-a 
PheTa 
Phel'lo-e 
Phe'mi-ee 
Phe'mi-us 
Phe-raon'o-e 
Phen-e-be'this 
Phe-ne'um 
Phe-ne'ua (a 
tnan) 

Phe'ne-U8 {a 
lake) 

Phe-ni'ce, a 

Phe-ni'ci-a, a 

Phe-rae'uB 

Phe-rau'leB 

Pher'e-cles 

Pher'e-cluB 

Phe-rec'ra-tea 

Pher-e-cy'a-dse 

Pher-e-cy'des 

Pher-en-da'tes 

Pher-e-ni'ce 

Phe-reph'a-te 

Phe-re^ti-as 

Pher-e-tl'ma 

Phe-ri'num 

Phi'a-le 

Phl-a'll-a 

Phl'a-lua 


Phib'e-aeth, a 
Phi-oe'on 
Phi'chol, a, 
Phic'o-reB 
Phidi-as 
Phld'i-le 
Phi-dip' pi-dea 
Phi-dit'i-a 
Phi-do'las 
Phid-o-la'u8 
Phi-do'le -08 
Phid'y-le 
Phig-a-le'a 
Phi-ga'le-i 
Phil-a-del'phi-a 
or Phil-a-del- 
phl'a 

Phil-a-del'phuB 
Phi-lse'iii 
Phi-laDUB 
Phil-a-le'thes 
Phi-lam'mon 
Phl-lar'cheB, a 
Phi-lar'chuB 
Phi-lai-'e-tuB 
Phi-lar'gy-rus 
Phire-a3 
Phil'e-as 
Phi-le'bu8 
Phi-le'mon 
Phi-le'uor 
Phil'e-ros 
Phi-le'si-as 
Phi-le'si-us 
Phil-e-t«B'ru8 
Phi-le'tas 
Phi-le'tea 
Phi-le'tor 
Phi-le'tuB 
Phi-leu'me-noB 
Phi-li'ne 
Phi-Un'na 
Phi-li'nu8 
Phi-lip-pe'i 
Phil-ip-pe'U8 
Phi-lip'pi 
Phi-lip'pi-des 
Phil-ip-pop'o-lis 
Phi-Up'puB 
Phi-lls'cUB 
Phi-lis'ti-a 
Phi-lis'ti-a, a. 
Phil-is-ti'des 
Phi-lis'tiin, a. 
Phi-lis'tine, a. 
Phi-lis'ti-ou 
Phi-li8'tU8 
Phil-o-boD-o'tus 
Phi-loch'o-ru8 
Phil'o-cles 
Phil-o-cli'des 
Phi-loc'ra-tcB 
Phil-oc-te'tes 
Phil-o-cy'pru8 
Phil-o-da-me'a 
Phil-o-de'rau8 
Phi-lod'i-ce 
Phil-o-do-re'tu8 
Phil-o-du'luB 
Phil-o-la'u8 
Phi-lol'o-guB 
Phi-lom'a-che 
Phi-lom'bro-tU8 
Phil-o-me'de 
Phil-o-rae'des 
Phil-o-me'la 
Phil-o-me'lu8 
Phi-lom'e-nes 
Phil-o-me'tor 
Phil-o-mu'8U8 
Phil-o-iii'cu8 
Phi-lon'i-des 
Phil-o'nis 
Phi-lon'o-e 
Phi-lon'o-me 
Phi-lon'o-muB 
Phi-lop'a-tor 
Phil'o-phron 
Phll-o-poe'men 
Phi-lop'o-nuB 
Phll-o-ro'mu8 
PhU'o-Bon 
Pliil-o-Bteph'a- 
nuB 

Phi-loB'tra-tuB 

Phl-lo'tas 

Phi-lot'e-ra 

Phl-lo'the-a 

Phil-o-the'ru8 

Phi-lo'the-U8 

Phil-o-tPmuB 

Phi-lo'tlB 

Phi-lox'e-nuB 

PhlPy-ra 

PWl-y-re'lB 

PhU'y-res 

PhMyr'i-def 


Phin'e-aa, a. 
Phin'e-eB, a. 
Phi'ne-has, a. 
Phi-ne'um 
Phi'neuB 
Phi-ni'dea 
Phin'ti-a 
Phin'tl-as 
Phrson, a. 
Phleg'e-thon 
Phle'gon, 8. 
Phle'gy -80 
Phle'gy-aB 
Phle-gy-e'ls 
Phli-a'ai-ft 
Phlyg'o-ne 
Pho-be'tor 
Pho-cro'a 
Phoc'a-lB 
Pho'ce-aj 
Pho'ceuB 
Pho'ci-on 
Pho-cyl'i-des 
Phoe'be 
Phoe-be'um 
PhoB-be'UB 
Phceb'i-daB 
Pha3-big'e-na 
Pho 0 -ni'ce or 
PhoB-nic'i-a 
PhoB-ni'ces 
Phoj-nic'i-deB 
Phoe-ni'cuB 
PhoBn-l-cu'sa 
Phus-uis'Ba 
PhcB'te-um 
Phol'o-e 
Pho-mo'this 
Phor-cy'nis 
Phor'mi-o 
Pho-ro'neu8 
Phor-o-ni'dfiB 
Pho-ro'nis 
Pho'rus, a 
Phos'pbo-ruB 
Pho-tVnuB 
Pho'ti-U8 
Phra-a'tes 
Piira-at'i-ces 
Phra-da'tes 
Phra-gan'doj 
Plira-ha'tes 
Phra-oi''te8 
Phras'i-cleB 
Phras-i-cli'deB 
Phras-i-de'muB 
Phra-sid'o-tuB 
Phras-i-me'de 
Pliras'i-mus 
Phrat-a-pher'- 
nes 

Phri-co'nis 

Phro-ne'sis 

Phron'i-ma 

Phrugun-di'o- 

nes 

Phry'ges 
Phry^i-a 
Phry^i-uB 
Phryn'i-chuB 
Phryx-on'i-des 
Phthi'a 
Phthi-o'tes 
Phthi-o'tiB 
Phud (tt as in 
hut), a, 
Phu'rah, a. 
Phu'rim, a 
Phut (u as in 
but), a. 
Phu'vah, a. 
Phy-a'ceB 
Phyg'e-la 
Phy-gel'luB, a 
Phyl'a ce 
Phyl-a-ce'is 
Phy-lac'l-des 
Phyl'a-cuB 
Phy-lar'chuB 
Phyl-e'ifl 
Phy'leuB 
Phy-li'des 
Phyl'i-ra 
Phyl-la'li-a 
Phyl-le'iB 
Phyl'li-UB 
PhyMod'o-oe 
Phy-lom'a-chuB 
Phy-lon'o-me 
Phy-rom'a-chUB 
PhyB-cel'la 
Phys'oo-a 
Phys-l-og-no'- 
mon 

Phys-Ba-de'ft 

Phy-tal'i-dei 

Phyra-lttB 


Phyt'e-um 
Phyx'i-um 
Pl-all-a 
Pi'a-BUB 
PI Be'aeth, a. 
Pi-ce'nl 
Pi-oen'tl-a 
Pio-en-tl'nl 
Pl-ce'num 
Pic-ta'vl 
Pic-ta'vi-um 
Pic'to-nea 
Pid'o-cuB 
Pi-do'ruB 
Pi-dy'tea 
Pi'e-luB 
Pi'e-ra 
Pi-e'rl-a 
Pi-er'l-dea 
Pi'e-riB 
Pi'e-ruB 
Pi'e-tas 
Pi Ha-hi'roth. a. 
Pi'late, a 
Pi-la'tuB 
Pil'dash, a 
Pil'e-ha, a. 
Pl-le'ser, a 
Pi-le'8UB 
Pil-ne'ser, a, 
Pi-lo'ru8 
Pil'tai, a. 
Pi-lum'nu8 
Pim-ple'a 
Pim-ple'i-deB or 
Pim-ple'a-deB 
Pin'a-ra 
Pi-na'rl-u8 
Pin'a-ruB 
Pin'd a-ru8 
Pin'da-BUB 
Pin-de-nis'BUB 
Pi-ne'tu8 
Pi'non, a 
Pi'o ne 
Pi-o'ni-a 
Pi'o-nis 
Pi'ra, a, 

Pi-ice'u8 or Pi- 
ne'eus 
Pi'rain, a. 
Pir'a-thon, a 
Pi-re'ne 
Pi-rith'o-U8 
Pi-ro'niis 
Pir’o-UB 
Pi-ru8't®e 
Pi-8«e'U8 
Pi-san'der 
Pi-aa'nuB 
Pi sa'tes 
Pi-Bau'ruB 
Pi-ae'nor 
Pi'seuB 
Pis'gah, a. 

Pia'i-as 
Pis-i-cli'des 
Pis'i-dBB 
Pi-Bid'i-a 
Pi-8id'i-ce 
Pis iB-trat'i-daj 
Pis-iB-trat'i-des 
Pi-sis'tra-tus 
Pi'Bon, a 
Pi-Bo'nea 
PiB'pah, a 
Pis-u-e'tfle 
Pi-Buth'nes 
Pit'a-ne 
Pi-the'con Col'- 
poB 

Pith-e cu'sa 

Pith-e-eu'88B 

Pi-the'nor 

Pi-thi'nuB 

Pith-o-la'uB 

Pi-tho'le on 

Pi'thom, a. 

Pi-thom'e-re 

Pi'thon, a 

Pit'ta-cuB 

Plt-the'iB 

Pit'theuB 

Pit-u-la'ni 

Pit'y-a 

Pit-y-as'suB 

Pit-y-i'a 

Plt-y-o'det 

Pit-y-o-ne'BUB 

PiPy-UB 

Pit-y-u'aa 

Pla-oen'tl-a 

Plac-en-tl'nl 

Pla'ci-a 

Pla-cid-e-i-a^nuBl 
Pla-cld'l-a 
Pla-cidl-ua 


or 


Pla-na'sl-a 
Plan-oPna 
Pla-Wa 
Pla-tBB'BB 
Plat'a-ge 
Plat-a-mo'des 
Pla-ta^ni-UB 
Plat'a-nuB 
Pla-te'a 
Pla-ton'i-ci 
Plau'ti-a 
Plau-ti-a'nus 
Plau-til'la 
Plau'ti-U8 
Flei'a-des 
Ple-l'o-ne 
Plem-myr'i-um 
Plero-iue'uB 
Pleu-mox'i-i 
Pleu-ra'tuB 
Plex-au're 
Plex-ip'puB 
Plin'i-us 
Plin-thPne or 
PUn'thi-ne 
PliB-tie'ne-tuB 
Plis-tar'chuB 
Plis'the-nes 
Plis-ti'nuB 
Plis-to'a-nax 
Plis-to'nax 
PUs-to-ni'ces 
Plis-to-ni'cuB 
Plis-tox'e-nuB 
Plo-the'a 
Plot-i-iiop'o-lis 
Plo-ti'nuB 
Pio'ti-U8 
Plu-tar'chuB 
Plu-to'ni-a 
Plu'vi-u8 
Plyn-te'ri-a 
Pneb'e-bis 
Pni'geuB 
Po-blil'i-a 
Po-clie'reth, a 
Pod-a-le'a 
Pod-a-Ur'i-UB 
Po-dar'ce 
Po-dar'ces 
Po-da'res 
Po-dar'ge 
Po-dar'guB 
Po-daa'i-muB. 
PoBc'i-le 
Poem'e-nis 
Pcen'i-cuB 
Poen'u-luB 
PoB-o'ni-a 
Po-go'nuB 
Pol-e-moc'ra-tes 
Pol'e-mon 
Pol-e-mo'ni-um 
Pol-e-mu'Ba 
Po-le'nor 
Po'li-aa 
Po-li-e'um 
Po'li-euB 
Po-li-or-ce'tes 
Po-lis'ma 
Pu-lis'tra-tUB 
Pol-i-te'a 
Po-li'teB 
Pol-i-to'ri-um 
PoMen'ti-a 
Pol'li-o 
Pol-lu'ti-a 
Po-lus'ca 
Po-ly-fiB-mon'l- 
des 

Po-ly-ie'nuB 

Po-ly-a-ra'tU8 

Po-ly-ar'chuB 

Po-ly-a-re'tUB 

Pol-y-be'tes 

Po-lyb'i-daa 

Po-lyb'i U8 

Pol-y-boj'a 

Pol-y-bo'tes 

Po-lyb'o-tum 

Pol'y-bUB 

Pol'y-ca'on 

Pol-y-car'puB 

Pol-y-cas'te 

Po-lyoh'a-reB 

Pol-y-cle'a 

Pol'y-clei 

Pol-y-cle'tui 

Pol-y-ora-te'a 

Po-lyc'ra*te» 

Po-lyc'ri-tui 

Pol-yc-te'ttia 

Po-lyc'tor 

Pol-y*d8B'moii 

Po-lyd'a-maa 

Pol-y-dam'na 

Pol-y-dao'taa 
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Fol‘y-dea-o«'a 

Po8-thu'mi-a 

Pro>8o'piB 

Py-re'tUB (Can- 

Ba'ohal, a. 

Rhad-a-man'- 

Ru'di-BB 

Sa^glt'ta 

Pol-y-d*u'ceB 

PoB-tha'mi*u8 

ProB-o-pi'teB 

taur) 

Ra'chel (eft aB in 

thUB 

Ru-di'ni 

Sag-un-ti'nuB 

Pol-y*do'ra 

PoBt'hu-mus 

Pros-o-pl'tl8 

Pyr'e-tuB (river) 

e^uroA), a. 

Rhad'a-mas 

Rof-fl'nuB 

Sa-gun'tiim or 

Pol-y-do'ru8 

PoB-tu'mi-UB 

Pro-Bo'pon 

Pyr-go-pol-i-nl'- 

Ba-oill-a 

Rhad-a-miB'tOB 

RU-fll'lUB 

M-gun'tUB 

Pol-y-gi'ton 

PoBt-ver'ta 

Pro-Bym'na 

cea 

Ra-cil^i-us 

Rhad'i-ne 

Ru-fl'nuB 

Sa'ia 

Po-lyfipi*um 

Po-tam'i-de8 

Pro-tag'o-ras 

Pyr-got'e-lea 

Rad'dai, a. 

Rh8BB^e*na 

Ru'ft-UB 

Sa-i't» 

Pol-yg-no'tu8 

Pot'a-mon 

Pro'te-as 

Py-n-phleg'e- 

RcB-Ba'cea 

Bhfe'te-8B 

Ru'fuB, a. 

Sal-a-oe'ni 

Po-ly^o-na» 

Pot'a-mua 

Pro-teB-i-la'us 

thon 

Ra'gau, a. 

Rhaa'U-a 

Ru'gi-i 

Sa-la'oi-a 

Po-ly^ym'nl-a 

Po-thl'nua 

Pro'teua 

Py-rip'pe 

Ra'ges, a. 

Rha-ge'a 

Ru-Wmah, a. 

Sal-a-gl'Ba 

or Po-lym'ni-a 

Pot-l-d 80 'a 

Pro'the-UB 

Pynro'deB 

Ra-gu'el, a. 

Rham*an-i't8s 

Ru'mah, a. 

Sa'lah, a. 

Pol-y-I'dea 

Po-ti'na 

Proth'o-u8 

Pyr-o-ge'ri 

Ralrab, a. 

Rha-me^UB 

Ru'ml-na or Ru- 

Sa-lam-bo-re'a 

Po-ly-l'duB 

Pot'i-phor, 8. 

Prot-i-de'mu8 

Pyr'o-iB 

Ra^am, a. 

Rham-nu^Bi-a 

mi'na 

Sal-a-mi'na 

Pol-y-la'us 

Pot-i-phe'ra, 8. 

Prot-o-ge-ne'a 

Py-rom'a-chiiB 

Ra'hel, a. 

Rhamp-Bi-ni'tuB 

Ru-mi'nuB 

Bal-a-min'i-a 

Pol-y-me'de 

Po-tit'l-i 

Pro-tog'e-nea 

Pyr'po-le 

Ra'kem, a. 

Rhaph'a-ne 

Run-ci'na 

Sal'a-mlB 

Po-lym'e-don 

Po-ti'tu8 

Prot-o-ge-nl'a 

Pyr'rhl-as 

Rak'kath, a. 

Rha-phe'a 

Ru-pil'i-ua 

Sa-la'pi-a or Sa- 

Pol-y-me'la 

Pot-ni'a-dea 

Prot-o-me-dl'a 

Pyr'rhi-chuB 

Rak'kon, a. 

Rha'ri-ua 

Rua^ci-no 

la'pi-fe 

Po-lym'e-nes 

Pot'ni-eB 

Prot’O-me-du'aa 

Psrr'rhi-dflB 

Ra'ma. a. 

RhaB-cu'po-Ua 

Bu-8eri» 

Sa-lar'i-a 

Pol-y-me'res 

Pot'u-a 

Prot-ry-ge'a 

Pyr'ri-cha 

Ra'mah. a. 

Rhas-cu'po-ria 

Ru-Bi'na 

Sa-las'sl 

Pol-ym-nes'teB 

Prac'ti-us 

Prox'e-nufl 

Py-thaen'e-tua 

Ra-ma-tha'im,a. 

Rha*to'us 

Rua'pl-na 

Sa-la'thi-el, a. 

Pol-ym-nes'tor 

Pne-nea'te 

Pru-den'ti-ua 

Py-thag'o-raa 

Ram'a-them, a. 

Rhed'o-nes 

Rua-pi'nura 

Sal'cah, a. 

Pol-y-ni'ces 

Pwen-ea-ti'nl 

Prum'ni-deB 

Pyth-a-go-re'l 

Ra'math Le'hi, 

Rhe-gi'ni 

Rua'tl-cuB 

Sal'chah, a. 

Pol-y-ni'cu8 

Pree-to'ri-ua 

Pra-880'U8 

Py-than'ge-lu8 

a. 

Rhe'gl-um 

Ru-te'ni 

Sal-du'ba 

Po-lyn'o-e 

Pree-tu'ti-um 

Pru-ai'a-des 

Pyth-a-ra'tu8 

Ra'math Miz^- 

Rhe-ne'a 

Ruth (u aa in 

Sa-le'iu8 

Po-lyu'o-me 

Pra'ai-i 

Pru'ai-as 

Pyth'e-aa 

peh, a. 

Rhe-o-mi'trea 

truth), 8. 

Salem, a. 

Pol'y-nus 

Praa'i-nua 

Prym-ne'ai-a 

Py'theua 

Ram'e-aea, a. 

Rhe'sa, a. 

Ru-the^ni 

Sa-le'ni 

Pol-y-pe'mon 

Pra-taera'e-nea 

Prym-ne'auB 

Pyth'i-a 

Ra-mi'ah, a. 

RheB-cu'po-ria 

Ru'ti-la 

Sal-en-ti'ni 

Pol-y-per'chon 

Prat'i-naa 

Pryt'a-nes 

Pyth'i-as 

Ra-mi'aes 

Rhe-te'nor 

Ru-til'i-UB 

Sa-ler'num 

Pol-y-phe'muB 

Pra-ti'te 

Pryt-a-ne'um 

Pyth'i-on 

Ra'moth Gil'e- 

Rhet'i-co 

Ru'tl-lua 

Ba'li*a 

Pol-y-phrdes 

Pra-tom'o-lua 

Pryt'a-nia 

Pyth i-o-nl'ce 

ad, a. 

Rhe-to^e-nea 

Ru'tu-ba 

Sa-li-a'ris 

Pol-y-phon'tea 

Prat-o-ni'cua 

Paam'a-the 

Pyth-i-o-ni'cea 

Ra'pha, a. 

Rhex-e'nor 

Ru'tu-bua 

Sa'li-i 

Pol'y-phron 

Prax-ag'o-raa 

Paam'a-thos 

Pyth'i-um 

Ra^pha-el. a. 

Rhex-ib'i-ua 

Ru'tu-li 

Sa'lim, a. 

Pol-y-pi'thes 

Prax'i-aa 

Paam-men'i- 

Pyth'i-ua 

Raph'a-ini, a. 

Khi-a'nua 

Ru'tu-psB 

Sa-li'nae 

Pol-y-pcB'tes 

Prax-i-bu'lua 

tua 

Py-thoch'a-ria 

Raph^a-na 

Rhid'a-go 

Ru-tu'pi-8B 

8al-i-na'tor 

Po-lyp'o-rus 

Prax-id'a-maa 

Paam-met'i-chua 

Pyth'o-cles 

Ra-pha'iie-se 

Rhi-noc-o-lu'ra 

Ru-tu-pi'nua 

Sa'li-U8 

Pol-y-8teph'a- 

Prax-id'l-ce 

Pae-bo'a 

Pyth-o-cli'dea 

Ra'phon, a. 

Rhi-o'ne 


Sal'lai, a. 

nus 

Prax-iVe-oa 

Pae-ne'rua 

Pyth-o-de'lua 

Ra'phu, a. 

Rhi-phfie'i 


Sal'lu, a. 

Po-lys'the-nes 

Prax-in'o-a 

Paeu-do-ce'lia 

Pyth-o-de'mua 

Raa^aia, a. 

Rhi-phse'ua 

S. 

Sal'lum, a. 

Po-lystra-tuB 

Prax-l'nua 

Paeu'do-lua 

Pyth-o-do'rua 

Ra-thu'mus, a. 

Rho-oe'a 


Sal-lu'muB, a. 

Pol-y-tech'nua 

Prax-iph'a-nea 

Paeu-dop'y-laj 

Py-thod'o-tua 

Ra-tu'nie-na 

Rho'da, a. 

Sab'a-con 

Sal-luB'ti-UB 

Po-ly'tea 

Prax-it'e-lea 

Paeu-doa'to-moa 

Py-thog'e-neB 

Rau'ra-ci or 

Rhod'a-lua 

Sa-bac-tha'ni, a. 

Sal'ma, a. 

Pol-y-ti-me'tua 

Prax-ith'e-a 

Pay-cho-man- 

Pyth-o-la'ua 

Rau'ri-ci 

Rhod'a-nua 

Sab-a-di'b8B 

Sal'ma-oiB 

Pol-y-ti'mua 

Pre'li-ua 

te'um 

Py-tho'nea 

Ra-ven'ua 

Rho'di-i 

Sa-bro'i 

Sal'mah, a. 

Po-lyt'ro-pus 

Pre-u'ge-nea 

Psyt-ta-li'a 

Pyth-o-ni'ce 

Rav-en-na'tea 

Rhod'o-cua, a. 

8ab-a-ge'na 

Sal-ma-na'aar, 

Po-lyx'e-na 

Prex-aa'pea 

Ptar'e-nua 

Py-thon'i-ci 

Re-a'iah, a. 

Rhod-o-gu'ne 

Sa-ba'oth, a. 

a. 

Po-lyx'e nua 

Pri-a-me'ia 

Pte-le'a 

Pyth-o-ni'cua 

Re-a'te 

Rhod'o-pe or 

Sa-ba'ri-a 

Sal'mon, a. 

Po-lyx'o 

Pri-am'i-dea 

Pte'le -08 

Pyth-o-nis'aa 

Re-bec'ca, a. 

Rho-do'pla 

Sa'bat, a. 

Sal-mo'ne 

Pol-y-ze'lu8 

Pri'a-mua 

Pte'le-um 

Py-thoph'a-nea 

Re-bek'ah, a. 

Rhoe-te'um 

Sa-ba'ta 

Sal-mo'neus 

Porn-ax- 80 ' threa 

Pri-a'pua 

Pter'e-laa 

Py-thop'o-lia 

Reb'i-lua 

Rhog'o-nia 

Sab-a-te'aa, a. 

Sal-mo'nis 

Po-me'ti-a or Po- 

Prl-e'ue 

Pter*e-la'U8 

Pyt'ta-lua 

Re'chab, a. 

Rhom-bPtea 

Sab-a-te'ua, a. 

Sal'muB 

me'ti-1 

Prlm-i-pi'lua 

Pte'ri-a 

Pyx-ag'a-thua 

Re'chab-itea, a. 

Rhop'a-lua 

Sab-a-tl'nua 

Sal-my-des'Bua 

Po-mo'na 

Prl'o-Ia 

Pte'ri-on 

Pyx-i-ra'toa 

Re'chah, a. 

Rho-aa'cea 

Sab'a-tus, a. 

Sal-o-du'nun 

Pom-pe'ia 

Pri'o-laa 

Pte-roph'o-rua 

Pyx-i'tea 

Rec-ti'na 

Rhox-a'na or 

Sa-ba'zi-ua 

8al'o-e 

Pora-pe-ia'iiua 

Pri-o-iio'tua 

Pt(D-o-do'ru8 


Re-dic'u-lua 

Rox-a'na 

Sab'ban, a. ’ 

Sa'lom, a. 

Pora-pe'ii 

Pria'ca, s. 

Ptol-e-der'ma 


Red'o-nea 

Rhox-o-la'ni 

Sab'ba-tha 

Sa-lo'me 

Pom-pe-i-op'o-lia 

Pria-ci-a'nua 

Ptol-e-rme'um 

Q- 

Re-e-la'iah, a. 

Bhu-te'ui and 

Sab-ba-the'UB, a. 

Bal'o-mon 

Poin-pe'ius 

Pria-cil'la 

Ptol-e-mce'ua 

Re-el'ias, a. 

Ru-the'ui 

Sab-be'UB, a. 

8a-lo'na or Sa- 

Pom'pe-lon 

Pria-ci'iiua 

Ptol-e-ma'ia 

Qua-dra'ta 

Re'gem, a. 

Rhyn'da-cua 

Sab'di, a. 

lo'naa 

Pom-pil'i-a 

Priv-er-na'tea 

Ptol-e-me'ua, «. 

Quad-ra-tilla 

Re'gemMe'lech. 

Rhyt'i-ua 

Sa-be'ana, a. 

Sal-o-ne'a 

Pom-pil'I-ua 

Pri-ver'num 

Ptol'i-cua 

Qua-dra'tua 

a. 

Ri'bai, a. 

Sa-bel'la 

Sal-o-nl'na 

Pom-pia'cua 

Pri-ver'uua 

Pto'ua 

Quad'ri-cepa 

Re-gil'la 

Rib'lah, a. 

Sa-bel'li 

Sal-o-ni'nu8 

Pom-po'ni-a 

Proch'o-rua 

Pu'ah, 8. 

Quad'rl-frona 

Re-gil-la'nus 

Ric'i-mer 

Sa-bel'luB 

Sa-lo'ni-UB 

Pom-po'ni-ua 

Proch'y-ta 

Pub-lic'i-a 

Qua-ri-a'tea 

Re-giPlua 

Rim'mon, a. 

Sa'bi, a. 

Sal-pi'naa 

Pom-po-ai-a'nua 

Pro-cil'i-ua 

Pub-lic'i-ua 

Quu'ri-ua 

Re-gi'na 

Rim'monPa'rez, 

Sa-bid'i-u8 

SaPpi-on 

Pomp-ti'ua 

Pro-ciria 

Pub-lic'o-la 

Qul-e'tua 

Re-gi'iium 

8. 

Sa'bi-e, a. 

Sal-tl-e'tee 

Pomp-ti'nua 

Pro-ciriua 

Pub'li-ua 

Quinc-ti-a'nua 

Re^u-lua 

Rln-gi-be'ri 

Sa-bi'na 

Sal-tu-a'roB 

Pou'ti-a 

Pro-cle'a 

Pu'dena, «. 

Quinc-till-a 

Re-ha bi'ah, a. 

Rin'nah, a. 

Sa-bi'ni 

Sa'lu, a. 

Pon'ti-cum Ma'- 

Pro-cli'dea 

Pu-di'ca 

Quinc'ti-ua 

Re'hob, a. 

Ri-o'ne 

Sa-bln-i-a'nuB 

Salum, a. 

re 

Proc-on-ne'aua 

Pul (u as in 

Quln-qua'tad-a 

Re-ho-bo'am, a. 

Ri-phee'i 

Sa-bi'nua 

Sal'vi-a 

Pon'ti-cuB 

Pro-co'pi-ua 

dull), 8. 

Quin-qua'trua 

Re-hoTiroth, a. 

Ri'phath, a. 

Sa-bi'ra 

Sal-vid-i-e'nna. 

Pon-ti'na 

Pro-crua'tea 

Pul-che'ri-a 

Quln-quen-na'- 

Re'hum, a. 

Ri-phe'ua 

Sab-lo'nea 

Barvi-ua 

Pou-ti'nus 

Proc'u-la 

Pu'non, 8, 

les 

Re'i, 8. 

Riq-ue-belua 

Sa-bo'ci 

Saly-es 

Pon'ti-ua 

Proc-u-le'iua 

Pu-pi-e'nuB 

Quin-quev'i-rl 

Re'kem, a. 

Ris'aah, a. 

Sab'ra-cee 

Sam'a-el, a. 

Pon-tom'e-don 

Proc-u-li'na 

Pu-pin'i-a 

Quii] til'i-a 

Re-ma-li'ah, a. 

Rith'mah, a. 

Sab'ra-ta 

Sa-malas, a. 

Pon-ton'o-ua 

Proc'u-lua 

Pu'pi-ua 

Quiu-tll-la'nua 

Re'meth, a. 

Rix'a-mae 

Sa-bri'na 

Ba-ma'ri-a or 

Pon-to-po-ri'a 

Pro'cy-on 

Put (u aa iu but). 

Quin-ti'lia 

Rem^mi-ua 

Rix-am'a-rae 

Sab'tah, a. 

Sam-a-ri'a 

Po-pll'i-ua 

Prod'i-cua 

8. 

Quin-til'l-ua 

Reni^mon, a. 

Riz'pali, a. 

Sab'te-chah, a. 

Sam-a-ri'ta 

Po-plic'o-la 

Prod'ro-mua 

Pu-te-o-la'ni 

Quin-til'la 

Rem'mon Me- 

Ro-bi'gU8 or 

Sab'u-la 

Sam-ar-o-bri'va 

Pop-pee'a 

Pro'e-dri 

Pu-te'o-li 

Quin-til'lna 

tho'ar, a. 

Ro-bi'go 

Sa-bu'ra 

Sa'me-aa 

Pop-pse'uB 

Pro-er'na 

Pu'ti-el, 8. 

Quin'ti-o 

Rem'o-ra 

Rob'o-am, a. 

Sab-u-ra'iius 

Sa-me'ius, a. 

Pop-u-lo'ni-a 

Pro 0 t'i-deB 

Py-a-nep'al-a 

Quin'ti-por 

Rem'phan, a. 

Rod'a-nim, a. 

Sac'a-daa 

Sa-me'ni 

Po'ra-tha, «. 

Pro-la'ua 

Pyg'e-la 

Quln'ti-ua 

Rem'phia. a. 

Rod-e-ri'cua 

Sac-a-pe'ne 

Sam'gar Ne'bo, 

Por'ci-a 

Prol'o-chuB 

Pyg-raae'i 

Qui-ri'na 

Rem'u-lua 

Ro'ge-lim, a. 

Sa'car, a. 

a. 

Por'ci-ua 

Prom'a-chua 

Pyg-mae'on 

Quir-i-na'li-a 

Re-mu'ri-a 

Roh'gah, a. 

Sac-caa-Be'ne 

Sa'mi, a. 

Por-do-sele'ne 

Pro-ma'thi-on 

Pyg-ma'li-on 

Quir-i-na'lia 

Rep-en-ti'nua 

Ro'i-mua, a. 

Sac-caa-te'ne 

Sa'mi-a 

Por-o-ae-le'ne 

Prom' e-don 

Pyl'a-dea 

Qui-ri'nus 

Re-pha'el, a. 

Ro-mam'ti E'- 

Sac-che'ni 

Sa'mis, a. 

Por'phy-rea 

Prom-e-nai'a 

Py-lsam'a-chua 

Qui-ri'tea 

Re'phah, a. 

zer, a. 

Sac-cop'o-des 

Sa'mi-UB 

Por-phyr'l-on 

Prora'e-nes 

Py-l 80 m'e-ne 8 


Re-pha'iah, a. 

Ro-ma^nl 

Sach-a-ll't8B 

Samlah, a. 

Por-phyr'i-ua 

Prom'e-rua 

Py-lag'o-ras 


Ra-pha'im, a. 

Ro-ma'nua 

Sach-o-ll'teB 

Satn'mus, a. 

Por-phy-rog-en- 

Pro-me'theuB 

Py-lag'o-raa 

R. 

Reph'i-dim, a. 

Ro-mil'i-ua 

Sa-cra'ni 

Sam-ni'tie 

ne'tua 

Prom-e-thi'a 

Py-la'on 


Re'aen, a. 

Rom'u-la 

Sa-cra'tor 

Sam'uites 

Por'ri-ma 

Pro-me'thia and 

Py-lar'ge 

Ra^a-mah, 8. 

Re'aheph, a. 

Ro-mu'li-dee 

Sac'ro-ne 

8am'ni-um 

Por-sen'na or 

Prom-e-thi'dea 

Py-lar'tea 

Ra-a-mi'ah, 8 . 

Re-ta'vi 

Rom'u-lua 

Sa'cro-vir 

Sam'o-laB 

Por'ae-na 

Pi‘om'e-thu8 

Py-le'ne 

Ra-am'ees, 8. 

^•ti'na 

Ro8^ci-U8 

Sad'a-les 

Sa-mo'ni-um 

Por'ti-ua Fee'- 

Prom'u-lua 

Py-le'nor 

Rab'bah, «. 

Re'u, a. 

RoB^co-pus 

Sa-da-mi'aB, a. 

Sa-moB'a-ta 

tUB, 8. 

Pro-uapl-dea 

Pyl'e-ua 

Rab'bath, «. 

Reu'ben, a. 

Ro'ae-a 

Sa'daa, a. 

Sam-o-thra'oe, 

Por-tum-na'li-a 

Pron'o-e 

Py-lo'ra 

Rah'hi, 8, 

Re-u-dig'ni 

Ro-ail'la-nuB 

Sad-de'uB, a. 

Sam-o-thra'ca* 

Por-tum'nua 

Pron'o-muB 

I^rm'a-tUB 

Bab'blth, «. 

Re-u'el, a. 

Roa'u-la 

Sad'duc, a. 

orSam-o-thra'* 

Por-tu'nus 

Pron'o-u8 

Py.rac'mon 

JEtab-bo'ni, a. 

Re-u'mah, a. 

Ro-tomVgU8 

Sad'du-cee, a. 

ci-a 

Po-Bid'e-a 

Pron'u-ba 

Py-rao'moB 

Ea-bir'i-UB 

Re'zeph, a. 

Rox-a'na 

Sa'doc, a. 

Sam-o-thra'oeB 

Po-8id'e<on 

Pro-per'ti-UB 

Py>r80ch'meB 

RaVmag, «. 

Re-zi^, a. 

Rox-o-la'ni 

Sad'o-cuB 

Sam'o-Uirax 

Po-al'dea 

Pro-phe'ta 

Py-ram'i-d6B 

Rab^Ba-cea, 8 . 

Re'zin, a. 

Ru-bel'li-ua 

^-dy-at'tes 

Sam'Bon, a. 

Poa4-^'um 

Pro-poeVi-deB 

l^a-muB 

Eab'aa-riB, «. 

Re'zon, a. 

Ru'bi-con 

See-^-me'ruB 

Sam'u-el, a. 

Po-ai'don 

Pro-pon'tla 

Pyr'a-BUB 

Bab'sha-keh, 8 . 

Rhab'dl-um 

Rn-bi-e'nUB 

Seet'a-biB 

San-a*baB'sar, a. 

Poa>i<do'ni*a 

Pi'op-y-lw'a 

Py-re'i-cu8 

Eab-u-leltts 

Rhab-dn'chi 

Ru-bi'go 

Sag-a-laB'suB 

San<a-baB'Ba*niB» 

Po8<i-do'ni>U8 

Pros'dcMraB 

Pyr^nfiB'i 

Ra'ca, 8 . 

Rha-celuB 

Ru-bre'nuB 

Sa^a-na 

a. 

Po'8l*o 

ProB*e*le'ni 

P^-e-niB'UB 

Ba'oha. a. 

Rha-co'teB 

Ru'bri-UB 

Sa-gap'o-la 

San'a-Bib, a. 

PoB*Bi*do'ni-um 

Pro>8er'pi-na 

Py-re'ne 

Ba'chao, a. 

Rha-co'tia 

Ru-oi-na'tes 


San-bal'bit, t. 
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CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


SaD«cho*ni'a- Sat/ra-pes Seb-en^du^num Sep*tem'tri-o 

thon 8at-ra-pl'a Seb-en'ny-tUB Sep-tlin'i-UB 

San'da-cu8 Sat'ri-oum Se-be'this Sep-ti-mude'iaB 

Sanda-li-o'tiB Sat'rl-ciu Se-be'thus Sep'ti-muB 

8au-da'li-um Sa-trop'a-ces 8e-be'to8 Seq'ua-iia 

San-di'on 8at'u*ra Se-be'tus 8eq'ua-nl 

San-do'oes Sat-u-relua Se-bi'nuB 8e'rali, «. 

San-dro-cot'tUB 8at-ur-na'll-a 8e-bo'8U8 8e-ra'iah, e. 

San'ga-la Sa-tur'iii-a Sec'a cah, «. Se-ra'nua 

San-gari-ua Sat-ur-nl'nus Sec'e-la Ser-a-pe'um 

San-i-de u Sa-tur'ni-UB Sech-e-ni'as, s. 8e-ra'pl-o 

8an'ni-() 8a-tur'nu8 Se'chu, 8. Se-ra'pi-on 

San-nyr'i-on Sat'y-rl Sec-ta'nua 8e-ra'pi8 

San-aan'iiah, 8 . Sat'y-ron Se-cun'dus Ser-bo'nis 

San'to-nes and Sat'y-nia Sed-e-ci'aa, «. Se'red, «. 

San'to-nl Sau-fe'lus Se-dig'i-tua Se-re'na 

San-ton'i'OUB Sau-ni'tae Sed-i-ta'nl or 8e-re-ni-a'nu8 

Sa-o'oe Sau-roni'a-tsB Sed-en-ta'ni Se-re'nua 

Sa*oc'o<ra8 Sav'a-ran, «. Se-du'ni Ser-gea'tus 

8a-o'tea Sa-vi'aa, s. Se-du'ai-i Ser'gi-a 

8a>o'tiB Sav-in-ca'tes Se-ges'a-ma Ser'gi-us 

Sa-pee'i or Sa- Sa-vo'na Se-ges'ta Ser'i-cus 

pnse'i 8ax'o-iie8 Se-gea'tea Se-ri'phus 

8aph'a*ni8 Scajv'o-la Se-ge'ti-a Ser'my-la 

Sa^hat, 8. Sca-i-da'va Se-gis'a-ma Se'ron, s. 

Saph-a-td'as, 8. Scara-bis Seg-o-bri'ga Ser-ra'nus 

8a-pheth. 8. Scal'pi-um Se^o-nax Ser-ri'um or Ser- 

8a'phir, «. 8ca-maii'der Se-gon'ti-a rhi'um 

Sap-l-re'ne or 8ca-man'dri*u8 Seg-on-tl'a-ci 8er-to'ri-ua 

8ap-i*ri'ne Scan-de'a or Se*go'vi-a Se'rug, «. I 

Sa-prres Scan<di'a Se'gub, 8. Ser-vi-a'nus 

Sa-po'rea Scan-tiria Se-gun'tl-um Ser-vil'i-a i 

Sap-pha-ri'tse Scap-tes'u-la Se-gu-si-a'ni Ser-vili-a'nua 

(sap - 80 /) Scap-tes'y-le Se-gu'si-o Ser-viri-us 

Sap-phi'ra (sap Scap'ti-a Se'lr, s. Ser'vi-us 

= 80 /), 8. Scap'ti-U8 Se-i'rath, s. Ses-a-me^nl 

Sap'pho (sap= Scap'u-la Se'iua Sea'a-mum 

so/) Scar'di-i Se-ja'nus Sea-a-re'thus 

8ar-a-bi'aa, s. Scar-do'na Se'la, s. Se'sla, s. 

8ar-a-ce'ne Scar-phe'a Se'lah, 8. Se-aoa' trig or Ses- 

Sar-a-ce'ni Scar-phi'a Se'la flam-mah' o-o'sis 

Sa-rac'o-ri Sced'a-sua le'koth, s. Ses'thel, «. 

Sa'rah, s. Scel-e-ra'tua Sel-do'mus Sea'tl-ua 

Sa'rai or Sa-ra'i, Sce-ni'tae Se'led, 8. Se-8u''vi-i 

8. Sce'va (se'va), «. 8el-e-mi'a, 8. Set'a-bis 

8a*ra'iah, a. Sche'di-a Sel-e-ml'as, 8. Se'thur, s. 

Sa-ra'iaa, «. Sche'di-us Se-lera'nua Se'ti-a 

Sar'a-mel, s. Sche'ri-a 8e-le'no 8et'i-da 

Sar-a-me'ne Schoe-ne'is Sel-eu-ce'na or Set-i-da'va 

Sa-ran'ges SchoB'ueus Se-leu'cis Seu'thea 

Sar-a-pa'ui Sci-ap'o-dea Sel-eu-ci'a or Sel- Se-ve'ra 

Sa'raph, s. Sci'a-this or SI'- eu-ce'a Se-ve-ri-a'nuB 

Sar'a-pls a-thU Se-leu'ci-dae Se ve'rua 

Sar'a-sa Scl'a-thos Se-leu'cis Sex'ti-a 

Ba-raa'pa-des Scl'dros Se-leu-co-be'lua Sex-til'i-a 

Sa-ra'vu8 Scl-lu'rus Se-leu'cus Sex-ti'lis 

Sar-ched'o-nu8, Sci-o'ne Sel'go-v® Sex-til'i-us 

8. Sci-pi'a-dfl 0 Se-lim'nu8 Sex'ti-us 

8ar-dan-a-pa'lu8 Sci-pi'a-des Se-ll'nus Sha-a-lab'bln, «. 

8ar-de'ne Scip'l-o Se'li-U8 Sha-arbim, «. 

Sar'de-on Scl-ra'di-um Sel-la'si-a Sha'aph, a. 

Sar'di-ca Sci-rl'tsa Sel-le'is 8ha-a-ra'im, ». 

Sar-din'i-a Sci-ri'tis Sel'le tee Sha-ash'gaz, «. 

Sar'do-neB Scl-ron'i-des Se-lym'brl-a Shab'be-thai, «. 

Sar-don'i-cus Scir'to-nea Se-ma-chi'ah, 8. Sha-chi'a, «, 

Sar-do'nyx Scle'ri-as Se-ma'iah, s. 8had'da-i, 8. 

Sar-dop'a-triB Sco-li'taa 8e-ma'na (Silva) Shad'rach, 8. 

Sa-re'a, «. Scol'o-ti Sem-bri'tee Bha'ge, «. 

8a-rep'ta, «. Scop-e-li'nua Sera'e-i, 8. Bha-na-ra'lm, «. 

Sar'gon, s. Scop'e-los Sem'e-le 8ha-haz'i-mah,«. 

Sa-n-as'ter Sco'pi-um Se-mel'li-us, «. 8ha-haz'i-math, 

Sa'rid, «. Bcor-dis'ci and Sera-en-tl'nus 8. 

Sar'ma-tee Scor-dia'cse Se-mid'e-i Sha'lem, «. 

Sar-ma'ti-a Sco-ti'nua Sera-i-ger-ma'ni Bha'lim, s. 

8ar'ma-tia Soot-o-di'ne Sera-i-gun tus Shal'i-aha, «. 

Sar-men'tus Sco-tus'sa Se-mlr'a-niis Shal'le-cheth, 8. 

Sar'na-cus Scri-bo'ni-a Sera'no-nea Sharium, s. 

Sar-ni'us Scri-bo-ni-a'uus Sem-no'the-i Bhal'lun, s. 

Sa'ron, «, Scri-bo'ni-us Se-mo'nes Shal'mai, «. 

Sa-ron'i-cuB Si'- Scy-di'sea Sem pro'ni-a Shal'inan, s. 

nua Scyl'a-ce Bem-pro'ni-ua Bhal-man-e'aer, 

Sa-ro'nia 8cyl-a-ce'um Se-mu'ii-um s. 

Sa-ro'tbi-e, s. Scyl-lBB'um Se-na'ah, s. Sha'ma, «. 

Sar-pe'don Scyl'li-aB Ben'e-ca Sham-a-rrah, 8. 

Sar-ra'nuB Scy-lu'rua Se'ueh, 8, Sha'med, s. 

Sar-raa'tes 8cyp'pi-um Se'ni-a Bha'mer, 8. 

Sar'ae-chim, «. Scy-re'ia Se'nir, s. Bham'pr, «. 

Bar'si-na Scy-ri'a-des Sen-nach'e-ribor Bham'huth, s. 

Sar-Bu'ra Scyr'i-aa 8en-na-che'rib, Bham'mah, s. 

Sa'rnch, a Scy-ri'tas s. Bham'mai, «, 

Sa-Bl'ma Scyr'o-cles Sen'o-nea (Ckinl) Sham'moth, «. 

Saa'o-Des Scyr'pi-um Se-no'ne8(/toiy) Bham-mu'a, 8. 

Sas-pi'res or Sas- Scyt'a-le Sen-ti-na'tes Sham-mu'edi, 8. 

pm Scy-the'ni Ben ti'num Bhara-ahe-ra'i, «. 

Saa-aan'i-daa 8cyth'i-a Sen-ti'nua Bha'phani, «. 

Saa'Bu-la Scyth'i-des Sen'ti-ua Sha'phan, 8. 

Sa'tau, 8, Scy-thi'nuB Se-nu'ah, s. Bha'phat, a. 

Sat'a-naa Scy-thop'o-lla 8e-o'iim, s. Bha'pher, 8. 

Sa-taa'pes Scy-thop-o-U'tee Se'phar, 8. Bhar'a-i, $. 

Sath-ra-bu'za- Se'ba, a. Se-pha'rad» a. Bha-ra'to, a. 

nes, a. Be-baa'ta Se-phar-va'im,a. Sha'rar, a. 

Sat-i-bar-za'nes Seb-as-te'a or Se-phe'la, a. Shar-e'zer, a. 

Sa-tic'u-la and Seb-aa-ti'a Se'pi-as Bha'ron, a. 

Ba-tic'u-lus Beb-aa-te'nl 8e-pla'si-a Bha-i-u'hen, a. 

Sa-tra'i-dm Seb-aa-top'o-lia Sep'pho-ria (aap Bhaah'a-i, a. 

Bat-ra-pe'a Se'bat, a. -se/) Bha'shak, a. 

8at*ra-pe'iii Seb'e-da Sep-tem'pe-da Bha'ul, a. 


Bha'yeh, a. Sho'bal, a. Si-me'thUB or By- Soph'«-reth, #. 

Bha'veh Ki-ri-a- Sho'bek, a. me'tiiUB BoW-a 

tha'iin, a. Sho'bi. a. Sim'Mee Soph'i-lus 

Shav'sha, a. Sho'choh, a. Bim'i-liB So-phl'ouB 

Bhe'al, a. Sho'ham, a. Sirn'mi-as Soph'o-olea 

Bhe-al'tl-el, a. Bho'mer, a. Bim'o-ia So-pbom'e-ne 

Bhe-a-ii'ah, a. Sho'phach, a. Bi'mon, a. Bo^-o-ni'aB, a. 

Bhe'ar Ja'shub, Sho'phan, a. Si-mon'i-deB Soph-o-niB'ba 

a. Sho-ahan'tiim, a. Slm-plic'l-UB Soph'ro-na 

She'ba, a. Bhu'a, a. Bim'ri, a. Bo-phro'ul-a 

Bhe'bab, a. Bhu'ah, a. Bim'u-lus So-phron'i-ouB 

Bbe'bam, a. Sbu'al, a. Si'my-lua Soph-ro-niB'cus 

8he-ba-ni'ah, a. Shu'ba-el, a. Sira'y-ra So-pbro'nl-us 

8heb'a-rim, a. Shu'ham, a. Si'nai, a. So-phroB'y-ne 

Bhe'ber, a. Shu'hite, a. Si-ne'ra Bo-pi'tbes 

Bheb'na, a. Shu'la-mlte, a. Sln'ga-ra Sop'o-lia 

Bbe-bu'el, a. Bhu'math-lte, a. Sin-gu-lo'nes So-rac'tea and 
Sbec-a-ni'e^, a. Shu'uam-ite, a. Si'nim, a. Bo-rac'te 

Shech-a-ni'ah, a. Shu'nem, a. Bin'ite, a. So-ra'nua 

Bhe'cbem, a. Shu'nl, a. Sin'na-ces Bor'di-ce 

She-de'ur> a. Sbu'pbam, a. Sin'o-e So'rek, a, 

Bbe-ha-ri'ab, a. Shup'pim, a. Si-no'pe So-rit'i-a 

Bhe'lah, a. Shu'anan, a. Si-no'peus Bo'si-a 

Shel-e-mi'ah, a. Shu'ahan E'- Si-no'plB So-aib'i-us 

Bbe'leph, a. duth, a. Sin'o-rix Soa'i-clea 

Bhe'leah, a. Shu'thal-hiteg,a. Sin-te'is Sos-i-cli'deB 

Shei'o-mi. a. Shu'the-lab, a. Sin-ti'ce So-aic'ra-tea 

Bhe-lo'mitb, a. Si'a-ba, a. Sin'ti-i Bo-ai^e-nes 

She-lo'moth, a. Si'ba, a. Si'on, a. So'sl-l 

She-lu'mi-el, a. Sib'be-cai, a. Si o'w Bos'i-lua 

Bhe'ma, a. Bib'be-cbal, a. Siph'motb, a. So-alm'e-nes 

Bbem'a-ab, a. Sib'bo-leth, a. Sip'pai, a. Bo-aip'a-ter 

She-ma'iah, a. Bib-o-re'ne Sip'y-lua Bo-alp'o-liB 

Shem-a-ri'^, a. Sib'e-ria Si'rach, a. So-ais'tra-tus 

Sbem-e'ber, a. Bib'mab, a. Si'rah, a. Bo-aitb'e-us 

She'mer, a. Sib-ra'im, a. Sir-bo'niB Bo'si-ua 

Sbe-mi'da, a. Bi-bu'rl-ua Si-red'o-nea Boa'pi-ta 

Sbe-mi'dah, a. Bib-u-za'tes Bi-re'nea Boa'the-neB 

Shem'l-nith, a. Si-cam' bri Sir'i-on, a. Soa'tra-tua 

Sbe-mir'a-moth, Bi-cam'bri-a Sir'i-ua Boa'xe-tra 

a. 8i-ca'ni Sir'mi-um Bot'a-des 

Sbe-mu'el, a. Si-ca'ni-a Si-ro'mus So'tai, a. 

She-na'zar, a. Sl-ca'nua Sir-o-pae'o-nes So-te'rea 

She'nir, a. Bic'ci-ua Bi-aam'a-i, a. So-te'ri-a 

Sbe'pbam, a. Sic'e-lia or Si- Sia'a-pon So-ter'i-cbua 

8heph-a-tU'ah, cel'i-dea Sia'a-ra So-ter'i-cua 

a. Si-ce'nua Sia'ci-a So-ti-a'tea 

Sheph-a-ti'ah, a. Bi-chfle'ua Si-aen'na So'ti-on 

She'phl, a. Si'chem, a. Sia'e-ra, a. So-tl'ra 

She'pho, a. Si-cil'i-a Sia-i-gam'bia or So'ti-ua 

She-phu'phan, a. Bi-ciu'i-ua Sia-y-gam'bia Sox'o-te 

She'rab, a. Si-ci'nua Sia'i-nea So-zom'e-nua 

Sher-e-bi'ab, a. Sic'o-ria Si-ain'nea, a. 8pal'e-thra 

Sbe'reah, a. Sic'o-rus Bi-ayph'i-dea Spar-ga-pi'thes 

Sbe-re'zer, a. Sic'u-li Sia'y-phua Spar'ta-cua 

She'ahach, a. Sic'u-lus Slt-a-ce'ne Spar-ta'ni or 

Bbe'abai, a. Bic'y-on (sisb'i- Si-tal'cea Spar-ti-a'tae 

She'shan, a. on) Si-the'ni Spar-ta'nuB 

Sheah-baz'zar, a. Bic-y-o'nl-a Sith'ni-dea Spar-ti-a'nuB 

She'tbar, a. Sid-a-ce'ne 8i-tbo'ne Spar'to-cuB 

She'thar Boz'- Bid'dim, a. Bith'o-nea Spar-to'lus 

nai, a. Si de, a. 8i-tho'ni-a Spat'a-le 

She'va, a. Bi-de'le Sith'o-nia Sper-chi'a 

Shib'bo-leth, a. Bi-de'ne Sit'i-ua Sper-chi'iia or 

Shib'mah, a. Bi-de'ro Bit'nah, a. Sper-che'ua 

Shic'ron, a. Sid-i-ci'num Si-tom'a-gua Sper ma-toph'a- 

Shig-gai'on, a. Bi'don, a. Sit'o-neB gi 

Shi-gl'o-noth, a. Bi-do'nea Bit'ta-ce Spliac-te'rl-a 

Bbi'hon, a. Bid'o-nia or Si- Bit-te-be'ria Spbe-ce'a 

Shi'hor, a. do'nis Si'van, a. 8pheu'do-ne 

Shil'hl, a. 8i-do'ni-us Siz'y-gea Spho'dri-aa 

ShU'him, a, 8i-gfe'um or Si- Smer-dom'e-nea Spi-lu^e-ne 

Bhirieni, a. ge'um Smin'theua Spin'tha-nia 

Bhi-lo'ah, a. Si-gi'o-noth, a. So a'na Spi-tam'e-nes 

Shi'loh, a. 8ig'ni-a So-a'nea Splth-ri-da'teB 

Bhi-lo'nl, a. Big-ni'nua So-bu'ra Bpo-le'ti-um 

Slii'lon-ite, a. Big-o-ve'aua Bo'cbo, a. Spo-le'tum 

Bbirahah, a. Big-u-lo'nea So'choh, a. Spoi^'a-des 

Shi-ine'ah, a. Si^u-nae, 8i-gy'- So'coh, a. Spu'ii-us 

Shi-me'ain, a. ni, or Si-gyn'- Soc'ra-tes Sta-be'ri-us 

Shi-me'atb, a. nw Soc-ra-te'ura Sta'bi-» 

Bbim'e-i, a. Si'hon, a. Bo'di, a. Sta'chya, a. 

Shim'e-on, a. Si'hor, a. Sod'om, a. Sta-gl'ra 

Shim'bi, a. Bi-la'na Bod'o-raa Stag-i-ri'teB 

Shi'mi, a. Bi-la'nua 8og-di-a'na Stam'e-ne 

Bhim'ma, a. Bil'a-rua Sog-di-a'nua Stapb'y-lus 

Sbi'mon, a. Si'laa, a. So-la'nus Bta-sa'nor 

Bbim'rath, a. Bi-le'ni Sol'e-nua Sta'ae-aa 

Shim'rl, a. Bi-le'nua Bo-li'nua Sta-sic'ra-tet 

Shim'rith, a. Bil-i-cen'ae Sol-le'um Sta-sil'e-OB 

Shim'ron, a. Sil'i-ua Sol'o-e Sta-Bi'muB 

Shim'ahai, a. Bil'la, a. Bol'o-ia Sta-ta'nuB 

Shi'nab, a. Si-lo'ah, a. Soro-mon, a. Sta-til'i-a 

Shl'nar, a. Bi-lo'am, a. So-lo'na Sta-til'i-UB 

Bhi'phi, a. Bi-lo'aa, a. 8o-lo'ni-um Stat'i-nao 

Shiph'rali, a. Si-b/e, a. Sol'o-on Sta-ti'ra 

Shipb'tan, a. 8il'pi-a Bol-y-ge'a Sta'ti-us 

Shl'Bha, a. Sil'ai-lia Bol'y-ma and Steg'a-XKMi 

Sbi'ahak, a. Bil-va'nua Sol'y-mee Stel-la'tea 

Bbit'rai, a. Bil'vi-ua 8ol'y-mi Stel'U-o 

Sbit'tini, a. Si-man'ge-lus Sol'y-muB Sten-o-boe'ft 

Sbi'za, a. Slm-briv l-us or Bo-me'na Ste-noo'ra-tet 

Sbo'a, a. Bim-bru'vi-ua Bon'o-ba Bten'to-ria 

Sho'ab. a. Si rae'na Son-tl'a-tei Sten-y-ole'm 

Sbo'bao, a. Bim'e-ni Sop'a-ter Steph'a-na 

Bho'bach, a. Bi-me'nua So-phaan'e-tUB Stepb^a-nas, «. 

Bbo'bai. a. Bim'e-oiii a BO'phe'ne Steph'a-nuB 
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Ste'phen Su-tan'nah («an Ta-lab'ro-ca Tau-rom'e-noa 

vn), «. =s«an), s. Tal-a-co'ry Tau-ro-po-U'a 

Sto'phu'sa Su-aa'd-on Ta-laa'ai-ua Tau^ro^o-lua 

8tero-i)e Su'ai, 8. Tal'a-ua Tau-ro^poa 

Ster'opea Su-ai-a'na Tal'e-tum Tau-ru'ou-lae 

Ster-tln'I-ua 8u'tri-um Ta-U'tha Cu'mi, Tax'l-la 

Ste-aag'o-raa By'a-ger 8. Tax'i-lea 

Ste-ae'nor Sy-a^grua Tal'mai, 8. Tax'i-li 

Ste-aioh'o-rua Syb'a-ria Tal'me-na Ta‘yg'e-te 

Stea-i-cle'a 8yb-a ri'ta Tal'mon, s, Ta-yg'e-tus 

Ste-aim'bro-tua Syb-a-d'tia Tal'aaa, 8. Te-a'num 

Sthen-e-boe'a Syb'e-rua Tal-thyb'i-ua Te'a-rua 

Sthen e-la'i-daa 8yb'o-ta Ta'mah, 8. Te-a'te-a or Te- 

Sthen'e-las Syb'o-tas Ta'mar, 8. a'-te 

Sthen'ede Syc'a-raine, 8. Tam'a-rua Te'bah, «. 

Sthen'e-lua Sy-ce'ne, a. Tam'e-aa or Teb-a-li'ah, a. 

Sthe'ni-ua Sy'char, a. Tam'e-aia Te'beth, a. 

Stiri-cho 8y'e-dra Tam-i-a'thia Tec-mea'aa 

Stim'i-con Sy-e'lus, a. Tam'muz, a. Tec-toa'a-gea or 

Stiph'i-luB 8y-e'ne Tam'phi-lua Tec-toa'a-gae 

Sto-bee'ua 8y-e'ne, a. Ta-my'ra-ca Tec'to-aax 

StoBch'a-dea By-e-ni'tea Ta'nach, a. Te'ge-a 

Sto'i-ci Sy-en'ne-aia Tan'a-ger Te-ge-a'tea 

Sto'i-cua Syl'euB Taii'a-u^ft Te^u-la 

Stra-te'gus Sy-U'o-nea Tan'a-ia Te^y-ra 

Strat'o-clea SyFo-aon Tan-a-i'taa Te^aph'ne-hea, 

Strat-o-cli'a Syl-va'nua Tan'a-quil a. 

Strat-o-cirdes Syl'vl-a Ta-ne'tum Te-hin'nah, a. 

Strat'o-laa Syrvi-ua Tan-hu'meth, a. Te'kel, a. 

Strat-o-iii'ce 8ym'bo-la Ta'nia, a. Te-ko'a, a. 

Stra-ton-i-ce'a Sym'bo-lum Tan-tal'i-dea Te-ko'ah, a. 

Strat-o-ni'cua Bym'ma-chua Tan'ta-lua Te'lah, a. 

Strat'o-phon Sym-pleg'a-dea Ta-nu'ai-ua Tera-im, a. 

Strep-ara-dea Sym-ple'gaa Ta-o'ca Tel'a-mon 

Stro-go'la Syn-ceriua Ta'o-ce Tel-a-mo-ni'a- 

Strom - bich ' i- Sy-ne'ai-ua Ta-o'cl dea 

dea Syn'na-da Ta'phath, a. Te-laa'aar, a. 

Stron'gy-le Byn'na-ua Ta'phi-ee Tel-chl'nea 

Stron'gy-lua Syn'no-on Ta-phi-aa'aua Tel-chin'i-a 

Stroph'a-dea Sy-no'di-um Ta'phi-i Tel-cblu'i-ua 

Stro'phi-ua Syn'ti-che, a. Ta-phi'tia Te'le-a 

Stru-thi'a Syn'ty-che Tap'o-ri Tel'e-ba 

Stru-thoph'a-gi Syr-a-cu'aae Tap-o-si'ria Te-leb'o-ieorTe- 

Stry-be'le Syr-aa-tre'ne Tap-pu'ah, a. leb'o-es 

Stryra'o-nia Sy'ri-a Ma'a- Ta-prob'a-ne Te-leb'o-aa 

Stym'ba-ra cha, a. Ta-pu'ra Tel-e-bo'i-dea 

Stym phal'i-dea Syr-i a'lma Ta-pu're-i Tel'e-cles 

Stym-pha'lia Sy'n-on, a. Ta-pu'ri Tel-e-cli'dea 

Stym-pha'lus Syr'ma-tae Ta'rah, a. Tel'e-clua 

Su-a'da Syr-ne'tho Tar'a-lah.a. Tel'e-crua 

Sua-de'la Syr-o-cil'i-cea Tar'a-nia Tel-e-da'mua 

Su-ag'e-la 8yr-o-nie'di-a Tar-che'ti-ua Te-leg'o-nua 

Su'ah, a. Sy-ro-phe-ni'- Tar-clioii-diin'o- Te'leni, a. 

Su-a'na ci-a. a. tua Te-lem'a-chua 

Su-ar-do'nea Syr-o-phcB-ni'- Ta-re'a, a. Tel'e-mus 

Su-OB-te'ne cea Tar-en-tl'nua Te'le-on 

Su'ba, a. Syr-o-phce'nix Ta-ren'tum or Te-leph'a-nea 

Sub-al-pi'uus Syr'tl-ca Ta-reu'tua Tel-e-phaa'aa 

Sub-laq'ue-um Sya-pi-ri'tia Tar-i-che'a Tel'e-phua 

Su-blicl-ua {Etfjfpt) Tel-e-aar'chi-dea 

Sub-mon-to'ri- Ta-rich'e-a {Pa- Te-le'ai-a 


ura 

8u'bu-lo 

T. 

lestine) 

Tar-i-o'taj 

Te-lea'i-clea 
! Tcl-e-ail'la 

Su-bu'ra 

Ta'a-uach, a. 

Tar-pe'ia 

Tel-e-ai'nus 

8u-budra 

Ta'a-nath 8hi'- 

Tar-pe'iua 

Tel'e-aon 

Su'ca-thitea, a. 

loh, a. 

Tadpel-itea, a. 
'lar-quin'i-a 

Tel-e-atag'o-ras 

Suc'ca-bar 

Ta-au'toa 

Tel-e-thu'aa 

Suc'coth, a. 

Tab'a-lua 

'rar-quin'i-I 

Te-leu'ti-aa 

Buc'coth Be'- 

Tab'a-oth, a. 

Tar-quin'i-ua 

Tel Hade-aha, a. 

noth, a. 

Tab'ba-oth, a. 

Tar-quit'i-ua 

Tel-le'ne 

Su-de'ti 

Tab'bath, a. 

Tadqui-tua 

Tel'li-aa 

Su'di-aa, a. 

'Tab'e-al, a. 

Tar-ra-ci'na 

Tel'me-ra 

Su-e'bua 

Tab'e-el, a. 

Tadra-co 

Tel'o-bia 

Su-ea-aa'nua 

Ta-bel'li-ua, a. 

Tarru'ti-ua 

Tel-phu'aa 

Su-ea-ai-o'nes 

'Tab'e-rah, a. 

Tadahiah, a. 

Te'ma, a. 

Suea'ao-nea or 

Tab-i-e'ni 

Tadai-ua 

Te'raan, a. 

Su-ea-ao'nea 

Tab'i-tha, a. 

Tar-au'raa 

Tera'a-ni, a. 

Sue-to'nl-ua 

Ta'bor, a. 

Tadana, a. 

Te-ma'the-a 

Sue'vl or Su-e'vi 

Tab'ra ca 

Tadtak, a. 

Tem'e-ni, a. 

Sue'vl-ua 

'J'ab'd-iuon, a. 

Tadtau, a. 

Tem-e-ni'a 

Sue'vus or Su-e'- 

Ta-bu'da 

Tadta-rua 

Tem-e-ni'tea 

VUB 

Ta-ca'pe or Tac'- 

Tarte'aua 

Te-me'ni-um 

Su-fe'nas 

a-pe 

Tar-u-aa'tea 

Tera'e-noa 

Suf-fe'nua 

Tac-a-pho'ria 

Tar-via'l-um 

Tem'e-nua 

Suf - fe ' tea or 

Tac-a-tu'a 

Taa-ge'ti-ua 

Tern ' e - aa or 

Buffe-tea 

Tac-fa-ri'naa 

Taa'ai-to 

Tem'e-ae 

Su'i-daa 

Tach'mo-nlte, a. 

Ta-ti-a'nua 

Tem'pe-a 

Su-il'l-ua 

Tach'o-d 

Ta-ti-en'aea 

Tem-pdra 

Su-i'o-nea orSui- 

Tac'i-ta 

Ta'tl-i 

Tenoh-te'ri or 

o'nea 

Tao'i-tua 

Ta'ti-ua 

Tenc-te'd 

SuVldm, a. 

Tac'o-la or Ta- 

Tat'nai, a. 

Te'ne-a 

Sul'ci-ua 

co'la 

Tau-chl'ra 

Te-ne'aa 

Sul-pitM-a od 
Sul-pic'i-a 

Ta-con'i-dea 

Tau-lan'ti-i 

Ten'e-doa 

Tad'mor, a. 

Tau-ra'ni-a 

Ten'e-rua 

Sul-plt'l-ua or 

Taa-dife-ra 

Tau're-a 

Ten'e-ala 

Sul-plo'l-UB 1 
Sum-mg'nua 

Taan'a-roa 

Tau-re'ai-um 

Te-ne'um 

Tae'na-rum 

'lau'd-ca Cher- 

Ten'ty-ra 


Bu'ni-cl Tesn'arrua ao-ne'aua Te'rah, a. , 

Bu'oi.um Ta-e'pa Tau-d'ni Teda-phim, a. 

Su>od'o>na Tago'nl-ua Tau'd-on Te-re'don 

Su'pe-rum Ma're Ta'han, a. Tau-d-o'ne Te-rel-dea 

Sur, a. • Ta-hap'a-nea, a. Tau-da'ci Te-ren'ti-a 

Su-M'na Taliath, a, Tau'rl-um Te-ren-ti-a'nua 

Su-re'nas Tah'pe nea. a. Tau rob'o-lua Te-ren'ti-ua 

Su'd.um Tah-re'a, a. Tau'ro-la Ter-e-nu'thia 

Su'ia, a. Tah'tlm Hod'- Tau-ro-me'ni- Te'reah, a. 

Su'aa-na shi, a. urn Te'reua 
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Ter>gem'i<nu8 The-znla'te-aa Thea'ty-lia TU'gath FU-ne'- 

Te'ri-aa The-mia'tl-ua Thea'ty-loa aer, a. 

Ter-i-da'tei The-mls-to-cle'a Theu-ao'd-a Ti'lon, a. 

Tedi-gum The-mis'to-olea Theu'do-tua Ti-maa'a 

Te-d'na Them-i-atog'e- Theu'me-lon Tl-nuan'e»tua 

Te-d'o-li nea Theu-me'aua Ti-madua 

Ter-men'ti-a The-oo'a-nui, a. Theu'te-a Ti-mag'e-noi 

Tedme-ra The-o-cle'a Thi-al-le'la Ti-ma-gen'1-daa 

Tedme-rua The'o-clet Thim-na'thah, a. Tim-a-ge'tea 

Ter-mea'aua or The'o-clua Thi-od'a-maa Ti-mag'o-raa 

Ter-me'aua The-o-clym'e- Thia'o-a Ti-man'dd-dea 

Tedmi-nua nua Tho-an-te'a Ti man'ge-lua 

Terp-aich'o-re The-ocly-tua Tho-an'ti-aa Ti-ma'nor 

Ter-ra-cl'na The-oc'd-tua Tho'a-da Tim-a-ra'tua 

Ter ra-aid'i-ua The-o-cy'dea Thom'o-i, a. Ti-madchi-dea 

Tedti-a The-od'a-maa or Tho-nrtea Ti-madchua 

Tedti-ua Thi-od'a-maa Tho-o'aa Ti-made-te 

Ter-tul-li-a'nua The-o-da'mua Tho-o'tea Ti-ma'ai-on 

Ter-tullua, a. The-od'a-tua Tho-ra'ni-ui Tim-a-altli'e-ua 

Te'thya The-od'o-cua Tho-re'oe Ti-ma'vua 

Tet-ra-co'mum The-o-do'ra Tho'd-ua Tim'e*aa 

Tet-ra-go'nia The-o-do-re'tua Thoa-pl'tla Ti-me'al-ua 

Te-trap'o-lia The-o-do-ri'cua Tho'ua Ti-ma'ua, a. 

Tet'd-cua The-o-do'ri-daa Thra'oe Tim'na, a. 

Teu'cer The-o-do'ria Thra'cea Tim'nath, a. 

Teu-chi'ra The-o-do-d'tua Thra'ci-a Ti-moch'a-da 

Teu'cd The-o-do'nia Thrac'i-d» Tlm-o-ole'a 

Teu'cd-a The-o->do'8i-us Thra'ae-a Tim'o-cles 

Teti-me'aoa The-od'o-ta Thra-ae'aa, a. Tim-o-cli'das 

Teu-o'chia The-od'o-tea Thra'ai-ua Tl-moc'ra-tea 

Teu-ta'i^-aa The-o-do'ti-on Tiiraa-y-bu'lua Ti-moc're-on 

Teu'ta-mua The-od'o-tua Thraa-y-dee'ua Tim-o-de'mua 

Teu-ta'tea The-o-du'lua Thra-aym'a-chua Tim-o-la'ua 

Teu'thraa The-og'e-nea Thraa-y-me'dea Ti-mo'le-on 

Teu-thro'ne The-o-gi'ton Thra-aym'e-nea Ti-mo'lua 

Teu-tom'a-tua The-og-ne'tua Thraa-y-me'nua Ti-mom'a-chui 

Teu'to-ni and The-og'nia Thre-ic'i-ua Ti-mo'nax 

Teu'to-nea The-om-nea'tua Thre-ia'aa Ti-mon'i-des 

Thac'co-na The-o'naa and Threp-aip'paa Ti-mon'o-o 

Thad-dee'ua, a. The-o-ni'cua Thd-am'Dua Ti-moph'a-ne» 

Thad-de'ua or The-on'o-e Thro'nl-um Ti-moa'the-nes 

Thad'de-ua, a. The'o-pe Thu-cyd'l-dea Ti-mo'the-ua 

Tha'haah, a. The-oph'a-ne Thu-la'to Ti-mode-nua 

Thar a -me or The-oph'a-nea Thum'mlm, a. Tin'i-a 

Thal'a-mae The-oph'i-la Thu'd-a Tiph'aah, a. 

Thal'a-mua The-oph'i-lua Thu'd-i Tdraa, a. 

Tha-laa'ai-o The-o-phraa'tiia Thu-d'nua Ti-re'al-aa 

Tha-las'ai-ua The-o-phy-lac'- Thu'd-um Tidha-kah, a. 

Tha-lda tua Thua'ci-a Tidha-nah, a. 

Tha-lea'td-a or The-o-pi'thea Thy'a-dea Tidi-a, a. 

Tha-lea'triB The-op'o-lia ThV-a-mi'a or Tir-l-ba'zua 

Tha-le'taa The-op'ro-pua Tliy-a'mi-a Tir-i-da'tea 

Tha-li'a The-o'ria Thy'a-mia Tidaha-tha, a. 

Tha'li-ua The-o'rua Thy'a-mua Tidzah, a. 

Thalpi-ua The-o-ti'mua Thy-a-ti'ra Ti-ace'um 

Tha'mah, a. The-ot'o-coa Thy-ea'ta Ti-aag'o-raa 

Tha'mar, a. The-ode-na Thy-ea'tea Ti-aam'e-nua 

Tham'na-tha, a. The-ox-e'ni-a Thy^iaa Tiah'blte, a. 

Tham'y-raa or The-ox-e'ni-ua Thyra-brse'ua Tla'i-a 

Tham'y-rua The-ram'e-nea Thym'bri-a Tl-ai'a-rua 

Tham'y-ria The-rap'ne Thym'e-le Tia'i-aa 

Than'a-toa The'raa, a. Tliy-me'na Tl-alc'ra-tea 

Thap'aa-cua Thedi-olea Thym'i-lua Ti-aiph'o-ne 

Thap-ai-ta'ni The-rid'a-maa Thy-moch'a-rea Ti-aiph'o-nua 

Tha'rah, a. The-dm'a-chua Thy-mce'tea Tia-aa-phednea 

Thadra, a. Thedl-nua Thyn'i-aa Ti-tae'a 

Thadahiah, a. The-ri'taa Thy-od'a maa Ti'tan or Ti-ta'- 

Tha'ai-ua Thedma-leth, s. Thy-o'ne nua 

Thaa'ai, a. Ther-mo'don Thy-o'neua Tit'a-ne 

Thau'ma-ci Ther-mop'y-l» Thyde-a Ti-ta'nea 

Thau-ma'ci-a The-rod'a-maa Thyr-e-a'tia Ti-ta'ni-a 

Thau'ma-cua Ther-airo-chua Thydl-dea Ti-tan'i-dea 

Thau- man 'ti-aa Ther-al'tea Thydi-oii Tit'a-nua 

and Thau- The ru'chua Thyr-aag'e-tae Tit-a-re'al-ua 
man'tia The-ae'a Thyr-aag'e-tea Tit-a-re'aua 

Thau'maa The-Be'i-dee Tl'a-aa Tith-e-nld'i-a 

The-ae-te'tua The-ae'ia Tib-a-re'ni Ti-tho'nua 

The-ag'e-nea The-ae'ura Ti-be'ri-aa Ti-tho're-a 

The-a'gea The'aeua Tib-e-ri'nua Ti-thraua'tea 

The-a^o-raa The-ai'dae Tib'e-da Tit'i-a 

The-a'no The-ai'dea Ti-be'd-ua Tit-i-a'na 

The-adl-daa Thea-moph'o-ra Ti-be'rua Tit-i-a'nua 

The-adi-dea Thea-mo-pho'ri- Tib'hath, a. Tit'i-ea 

The-ba'i-dea a Tib-i-ae'nua Tit'i-i 

Theb'a-iaorThe- Thea-moth'o-taB Tib'ni, s. Ti-tin'i-ua 

ba'is Thea'o-a Ti-bul'lua Tit'i-ua 

The-ba'nua Thea-pe'a Tib-ur-tl'nua Ti-todmua 

The-be'tha Thea-pi'a Ti-budti-ua Tlt-the'um 

The'bez, «. Thea-pi'a-dae Tich'i-na Tl-tu'd-ua 

The-co'e, «. Thea-pl'a-dea Tic'l-da Tit'y-rua 

Thec-tam'e-nea Thea'pi-w Ti-ci'nua ( a Tit'y-ua 

Theg-a-nu'aa Thea'pi-ua rivet) Ti'van, a. 

Theqa Thea-pro'ti Tic'i-nua (a motO Ti'zite, a. 

The'iaa Thea-pro'tl-a Ti dal, a. Tle-pol'e-mua 

Thel-a-i'ra Thea-pro'tua Ti-fa'ta Tma'nia 

Thel'a-aar, a. Thea-aa'li-a Ti-fednum Tmolua 

Thel-e-phaa'aa Thea-aa'li-oh Tig-el-li'nua To'ah, a. 

The ledaaa, a. Thea-aa-li o-tea Ti-gel'li-ua To'a-nah, a. 

Thel-e-ai'nua Thes-ta-lo-ni'ca Tiirlath Pil-e'* To-bi'ah, a. 

Thel'i-ne Thea'aa-lua aer, a. To-bi'aa, a. 

Thel-pu'aa Thea'tl-a Ti-gra'nea ToTjie, a. 

Thel-xi'on Thea-ti'a-das and Tlg-ran-o-cedta To-bi'el, a. 

Thel-xi'o-pe Thea-ti'a-dea Tig-u-d'ni Tolait, a. 

The'man, a. Thes'ti-aa Tik'vah, a. Toch'a-ri 

The-mia-cy'ra Thea-ti-di'um 'Tik'vath, a. To'chen, a. 

Them'i-aon Thea'U-ua 'TU-a-to'i To-gadmah, a. 

Them-i-so'ni-um Thea-todi-des Til-a-vemp'tus To-ga'ta 
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To'hu, «. Tri-phyllft Tyr-an-gl'tw Vad-i-mo'uig 

To'l, 9, Trip'o-di Ty-nui'nl-on Vag-e-dni'sa 

To'la, 8. Trip'o-lis Tyr-l-da'tes Va-ge'ni 

ToTad, 8, Tiip-tore-mus Tyr'1-i Va'ha-lik 

Tola-ite» «. Triq'ue-tra Ty-ri'o-tes Va-l'cu» 

Tol-ba^nes, «. Trl-te'a Tyr'i-us Va-je-za'tha, 8 . 

To-le'tum Trlt'l-a Ty-rog'ly-phus Val-a-ml'rus 

ToMs-to'bi>i Trit-o-ge-ni'a Tyr-rhe'nf Val'da-sus 

Tormi-des Tri-to'nes Tyr-rhe'num ya-len-tin-i-a'> 

Tol'o-phon 'rri-to'nls Tyr-rhe'nus nua 

Todo'ga Tri-to'nu» Tyr'rheug Val-eii-ti'nui 

To-lum'ni-us Trl-um'vi-ri Tyr-rhi'dae Va-le'ri-a 

To-mse'ua Trlv'I-a Tyr-se'ta Va-le-ri-a^nus 

Toin'a>rus Trl-vl'cura Tyr-tee'us Va-le'ri-ua 

To-me'rua Trl-vl'cus Tys'i-aa Val'e-rua 

Tom'i-sa Tro'a-des Tzac'o-nes Yal'gi-ug 

To-ml'tsB Troch'a-ri Val-Teb'a-na 

Tom'o-ri or To- Troch'o-la Van'da-U 

mu'ri Trce-ze'ne jr Van-da'11-1 

Tora'y rls Trog'l-lus Vau-gi'o-nea 

Ton-do'ta Trog-lod'y-taB or Va-nrah, a. 

To'ne-a Trog-lo-d/tte U'bl-i Van'nl-ua 

Ton-gil'li-us Tro-gyrii-um, «. U'cal, a. Va-ra'nea 

To-ni'a TroT-lus XJ-cal'e-gon Var'du-li 

To'phel, a. Tro-Ja'ni U'ce-na Va-re'nua 

To'phet, «. Tro-Ju'ge-nae U-ce'ni Var'ga-la 

To'pheth, a. Trom-en-ti'na U-ce'tl-a Var-gi-o'nes 

To-pi'rig Troph'l-muB XJ'el, a. Va'ri-a 

Tor'e-tue Tro-pho'ni-us U-fen-ti'na Va ri-e'na 

Tor'i-ni Trog'su-li U'gi-a Var'i-cus 

To-ro'ne Troa^BU-lum UTai, a. Va-ri'ni or Va- 

Tor-qua'ta Tru-en-tl'ni U'lam, a. rls'ti 

Tor-qua'tus Tru-en-ti'num U'li-a Va'ri-us 

To-r/ne Tryg-o-dwm'o- U-liz-i-be'ra Va-sa'taa 

To'u, a. nea Ul'la, a. VaB'co-nes 

Tox-a-rid'i-a Try-phe'na. a. Ul-pi-a'nus Vaah'ni, a. 

Tox'eus Tryph’e-rua U'lu-brw Vash'tl, a. 

Tox-ic'ra-te Tryph-i-o-do'rus U-lya'aes Vat-i-ca'nuB 

Tox'i-li Try-pho'aa Um-bre'nua Va-ti-e'nus 

iTo-yg'e-iii Tu bal, a. Um'mah, a. Va-tre'nua 

Tra'be-a Tu'bal Ca'in, a U-nel'li Ve-chl'res 

Trach'a-lus Tu'be-ro Un'ni, a. Vec'tl-UB 

Tra-che'a Tu-bi-e'ni, a. Unx'i-a Vec-to'nes or 

Tra-chin'i-a Tuc'cl-a U-phar'sln, a. Vec'to-nes 

Trach-o-ui'tis Tuc-cit'o-ra U'phaz, a. Ve'di-ua Pol'li-o 

Traj-a-nop'o-lia Tu'ci*a U-ra'ca Ve-ge'ti-us 

Tra-ja'nua Tu-der-ti'ni U-ra'gua Ve'i-a 

Trana-al-pi'nus Tu-di-ta'nua U-ra'ni-a Ve-ia'nua 

Trana-pa-da'nua Tu'dri XJ-ra-nop'o-liB Ve-ien'tea 

Trana-tib-er-i'na Tu-fl-ca'ni U'ra-nua Ve-ien'to 

Trana-tib-e-ai'- Tu'ge-ni Wbane nio- Ve'i-i 

nua Tu-gu-ri'nus dern Urban), a. Ve-ia'ni-us 

Trap'e-zon Tu-ia'to XJr-ba'nua Veyo-via 

Trap'ezua Tu-lin'gi Ur-bic'u-a Ve-la'brum 

Tra phe'a TuHi-a Wbi-cus Ve-la'crum 

Tras-i-me'nus Tul-li-a'num Ur-bl-na'tes Ve-la'ni-us 

Tre-ba'ti-u8 TuMi'o-la Ur-bi'nura Vel'e-da 

Tre-beMi-a'nus Turii-us U-re'um Ve'li-a 

Tre-bel-li-e'nus Tu-ra'nl-us Ur'ge-nuin Ve-lib'o-ri 

Tre-bel'li-ua Tur-de-ta'ni U'n, a. Ve-li'na 

Tre'bi-a Tur'du-U U'rl-a Ve-li'num 

Tre'bi-U8 Tu-ri-a'so U-ri'ah, a. Ve-li-o-cas'Bi 

Tre-bo ni-ua Tu'ri-ua IJ-ri'as, a. Vel-i-ter^na 

Treb'u-la Tu'ro-nes U'ri-el, a. Ve-li'trw 

Tres vi-ri Tu'ro-ni (a peo- U-ri'jah, a. Velle-da 

Trev'e-ri pie of Qaul) U'riui, a. Vel-le'ius 

Tri-a'ri-a Tu-ro ui (a peo- U-ri'on VelTi-ca 

Tri-a'ri-us pie of Chr- U-ri'tes Ve-na'frum 

Trib'o-ci maiiy) Ur-sid'i-us Ven'e-dee 

Tri-bu'nl Tur-piri-us Ur-si'nus Ven'e-di 

Tri-cas'aes Tur'pi-o Us'bi-um Ven'e-ti 

Tric-as-tini Tur-ri'nus Us'ca-na Ve-ne'ti-a 

Tri-cho'nis Tur-u'lis Us'ce-num Ven'e-tuB 

Tric-o-lo'nus Tu-rul'li-UB U-Bip'e-tes or Ve-uil'i-a 

Tri-cor'y.phUB Tua-cani-a U-al'p! Ven-no'ues or 

Tri-cor'y-thua Tua'ci-a Ua-ti'ca Ven'no-nea 

Tri-cra'na Tua-cu-la'uum U'thai, a. Ven-no'ni-us 

Tri-cre'na Tu-ta'nua U'thi, a. Ven-tld'ius 

Tri-e'rea Tu-te-li'ua U'thi-na Veu-u-le'ius 

Tri-e'rum Tu'tho-a U'ti-ca Ven'u-lua 

Trl-6-ter'i'Ca Tu'ti-a Ux'a-ma Ve-nu'ai-a 

Tri-e-te'ria Tu-ti-ca'nus Ux-an'tis Ve-pi'cus 

Trif-o-ll'nua Tu'ti-cum Ux-el-lo-du'num Ve-ra'gri 

Tri-gem'i-ua Ty'a-na IJz(m in buzz), a. Ve-ra'nl-a 

Trigem'i-ui Ty-a-nse'ua U'zai, a. Ve-ra'ni-us 

Tri-go'num Ty-a-ni'tis U'zai, a. Ver-big'e-nus 

Tri-go'nuB Ty'bria Uz'za, a. Ver-cln-get'o- 

Tri-na'eri-a or Tych'i-cua Uz'zah, a. rix 

Trin'a-cris Tych'i-us Uz'zen She'rah, Ver-e-ti'ni 

Tri-na'aua Ty'deus a. Ve-re'tum 

Trin-o-ban'tes Ty-di'des Uz'zi, a. Ver-gaa-i-lau'- 

Trl-oc'a-la Ty-e'nis Uz-zi'a, a. uus 

Trl'o-duB Ty-mo'luB Uz-zl'ah, a. Ver-gil'i-ua 

Tri-o'nes Tym-pa'ni-a Uz-zi'el, a. Ver-gin'i-us 

Tri'o-paB or Tri'- Tyra-phaB'i Ver'gi-um 

ops Tyn'da-reus Ver-gob'ro-tua 

Tri-o-pe'ia Tyn-dar'i-des -rr Ver-o-man'du-i 

Trl-o-pe'iuB T^'da-ria V , Ve-ro'na 

Tri'o-puB Tyn'da-rua Ve-ro'nea 

Tri-phil'Ua Tyn'nl-chua Vac-cae'i Ver-on'i-ca 

Tri-phiToa Ty>pho'eua Va-cu'na Ver'ri-ua 

Tri-phyl'l-a Ty-pbo'nia Va^v'e-ro Ver-ru-ci'ni 


Ver-ni'go Vol-ainT-um Zaoh-a-ri'ah, a. Ee^nh, a. 

Ver'ta-gua Yol-tin'i-a Zach-a-ri'aa, a. Zer-a^^ah, a. 

Yer-ti-oor'di-a Yol-u'bi-lia ZachVi 7 »a. Z^a-l'ah, a. 

Yer-tl'iuB Yo-lum'ni-a Za'cher, a. Ze'red, a. 

Yer-tia'oua Yo-ltim'ni-ua Zac'o-rua Ze-re'da, a. 

Ver'u-lsB Yo-lu'pi-a Za-cyn'thua Ze-red'a-thah, a. 

Yer-u-la'nua Yol-u-ae'nua Za'dok, a. Zer'e-rath, a. 

Yea'a-gua Yo-lu-al-a'nua Za go'rus or Za- Ze'reah, a. 

Yea'bl-ua Yo-lu'al-ua go'rum Ze'retb, a. 

VoB'bo-la Yol-ua-ta'na Za^eua Ze'ri, a. 

Yea-ce'li-a Yoru-aua Za'Eam, a. Ze'ror, a. 

Vea'cl-a Vol-u-ti'na Za'lr, a. Ze-ni'ah, a. 

Yea-ci-a'num Yo-ma'nua Za'laph, a. Ze-nib-ba'bel, a. 

Yea'e-ria Yo-no'nea Zara- tea Ze-ru-i'ah, a. 

Ye-ae'vus Yoph'al, a. Za-le'oua Ze-i^n'thua 

Ye-ai-on'l-ca Yo-ra'nua Za-leu'cua Ze'tham, a. 

Yea-pa-Bi-a'nua Yoa'e-gua or Yo- Zal'i-chea Ze'than, a. 

Yea-til'i-ua ae'gua Zal'mon, a. Ze'thar, a. 

Yea-tiria Yo-tf-e'iiUB Zal-mo'uah, a. Ze'tho, a. 

Yea-ti'ni Yo-tu'ri Zal-mun'nah, a. Zeu-gi-ta'na 

I Yea-ti'nua Yul-ca'nal Zam^bia, a. Zeux-i-da'inua 

! Yea'u-lua Yul-ca'nus Zam'bri, a. ZeiuTi-daa 

Ye-au'vi-ua Yul-ca'ti-ua Za-molxla Zeuxdp^pe 

Vea'vl-ua Yul-ai'nuui Za'moth, a. Zeux'ia 

Yet'ti-ua Yul-tur'ci-ua Zam-zum'mim, Zl'a, a. 

Yet-to'nea orYe- Yul-tu-re'iua a. Zi'ba, a. 

to'nea Za-no'ah, a. Zib'e-on, a. 

Yet-u-lo'ni-a Zaph'nath Pa- Zib'i-a, a. 

Ve-tu'ri-a Y a-ne'ah, a. Zib'i-ah, a. 

Ye-tu'ri-ua Za'phon, a. Zich'ri, a. 

Yi'a-ca Za'ra, a. Zid'dim, a. 

Yi-a'drua Xan'thi-a Za'ra-cea, a. Zid-krjah, a. 

Yi-a'lis Xan'thi-as Za'rah, a. Zi'don, a. 

Yl-bid'i-ua Xan'thi-ca Zar-a-i'as, a. Zi-do'ni-ana, a. 

Yi-bil'i-a Xan'thi-cles Zar-bi-e'nus Zi-e'la 

Yib-i-na'tes Xan^thi-cus, a. Zar-do'cea Zi-gi'ra 

Yib-i-o'nea Xan-thlp'pe Za're-ah, a. Zi'ha, a. 

Yib'i-ua Xan-tho-pu'lua Za're-ath-ite, a. Zik'lag, a. 

Ylb-u-la'nus Xe-nag'o-ras Za'red, a. Zil'i-a 

Ylb-u-le'nua Xen'a-rea Zar'e-phath, a. Zil'lah, a. 

Yi-bul'li-ua Xe'ne-a Zar'e-tee Zil'pah, a, 

Yi-cel'll-UB Xen'e-tuB Zar'e-tan, a. Zirthai, a. 

Yl-ce'tl-a Xe-ni'a-dea Za'reth Bba'har, Zi-ma'ra 

Yic-e-tl'ni Xe'ni-aa a. Zim'mali, a. 

Yic-to-ri'na Xe'ni-on Za-ri-as'pea Zim'ran, a. 

Yic-to-ri'nu 8 Xe'ni-us Zar-mau-o-che'- Zim'ri, a, 

Vic-tum'vi-» Xen-o-cle'a gas Zi'na, a. 

Yi-en'na Xen'o-cles Zar'ta-na, a. Ziob'e-ria 

Yil'li-us Xen-o-cli'des Zai*'than, a. Zi'on, a. 

Ylm-i-na'lis Xe-noc'ra-tes Za'tho-e, a. Zl'or, a. 

Yin-cen'ti-us Xe-noc'ri-tus Za-thu'i, a. Zi'phah, a. 

Yin'ci-ua Xe-nod'a-nius Zat'thu, a. Zi-phe'ne 

Yin-da'li-um Xen-o-da'iiius Za'van, a. Ziph'iroa, a. 

Yin-del'i-ci Xe-nod'i-ce Za-ve'ces Ziph'i-on, a. 

Vin-de-Uc'i-a Xe-nod'o-chus Za'za, a. Zlph'itea, a. 

Yin-de-mi-a'tor Xen-o-do'rus Zeb-a-di'ah, a. Ziph'ron, a. 

Yin-dem'i'tor Xe-nod'o-tes Ze'bah, a. Zi-poo'tea 

Yin-dic'i-us Xe-nod'o-tua Ze-ba'lm, a. Zip'por, a. 

Yin'di -11 Xen-o-rae'des Zeb'e-dee, a. Zip-po'rah, a. 

Yln-di-na'tes Xe-noph'a-nes Ze-bi'nah, a. Zith'ri, a. 

Yln-dob'o-na or Xe-noph'i-lus Ze-boi'im, a. Zi'za, a. 

Vin-do-bo'na Xen'o-phon Ze-bo'im, a. Zi'zah, a. 

Vin-do-nis'sa Xen-o-phou-ti'- Ze-bu'dah, a. Zo'an, a. 

Yi-nic'i-us us Ze'bul, a. Zo'ar, a. 

Yi-nid'i-us Xen-o-pi'thes Zeb'u-loii-ites, a. Zo'bah, a, 

Yin'i-us Xen-o-pi-thi'a Zeb'u-lun, a. Zo-be'bah, a. 

Yip- 8 a'ni-a Xen-o-ti'mus Zech-a-ri'ah, a. Zo'har, a. 

Yip- 8 a'ni-u 8 Xer-o-lib'y a Ze'dad, a. Zo-he'leth, a. 

Yl-ra'go Xo-rol'o-phu 8 Zed-e-chi'as, a. Zo'heth, a. 

VirT)i-U 8 Xerx-e'ne Zed-e-ki'ah, a. Zo'i-lua 

Yir-du'ma-rua Xi-me'ne Ze'eb, a. Zo-lp'pua 

Yir-gil'i-us Xi-phe'ne Ze'lah, a. ZonVraa 

Yir-gin'ia Xyn'i-ae Ze-le'a Zo'phah, a. 

Yir-gin'i-us Xyp'e-te Ze'lek, a. Zo'phai, a. 

Yir-i-a'thua Ze-lo'phe-had, a. Zo'phar, a. 

Vir-i-dom'a-ruB Ze-lo'tes, a. Zo'phim, a. 

Yir-i-pla'ca 17 Zedo'tua Zo-pyi'i-on 

Yia-cel-U'nus Ze-lot'y-pe Zop'y-rua 

Yi-aerii-ua Zul'zah, a. Zo'rah, a. 

Yi-serius Za-a-na'im, a. 2ie‘ina-ra'iin, a. Zo're-ah, a. 

Yia'o-lua Za'a-nan, a. Zem'a-rite, a. Zo'ritea, a. 

Yis'tu-la Za-a nan^nim, a. Ze-mi'ra, a. Zor-o-aa'trea 

Yi-sur'gia Za'a-van, a. Ze'nan, a. Zo-rob'a-bel, a. 

Yl-tel'fl-a Za'bad, a. Ze'nas, a. Zoa'i-mua 

Yi-tel'li-us Zab-a-dae'ana, a. Ze-no'bi-a Zos'i-ne 

Yit'i-a Zab-a-da'ias, a. Ze-no'bi i Zoa-te'ri-a 

Yit-i-ci'ni Za-ba-de'ana, a. Zen'o cles Zotl-cua 

Yi-tla'a-tor Zab'a-tua Zeu-o-cli'dea Zu'ar, a. 

Ylt'ri-cus Zab^bai, a. Zeu-o do'rua Zuph (u aa in 

Yi-tru'vi-ua Zab^bud, a. Ze-nod'o-tua a. 

Yit'u-la Zab-de'ua, a. Ze-noph'a-nea Zur(uaiixi/Mr), 

Yo-co'ni-ua Zab'di, a. Zen-o po-ai'don a. 

Yo-con'ti-a Zab-di-ce'ne Ze-notVe-mis Zu-ri'el, a. 

Yoc'u-la Zab'di-el, a. Zeph-a-ni'ah, t. Zu-ri-anad'dai,#. 

Yog'e-aui Za'bud, a. Ze^phath, a. Zu'xim, a. 

Yo-la'na Za-bulon, a. Zeph'a-tha, a. Zy>gan'ti 8 

Yo-la'ne Zab'u-lua Ze’phl, a. Zyip®-*'* 

Vol-ca'ti-n* Zac'cai, a. Ze'pho, a. 

Yol'e-aua Zac-ohse'ua, a. Ze'phon, a. Zyg'i-i 

Yo-log^e-aea Zac-che^ua, a. Zeph'on-ite, a. Zy-gom^e-U 

Yo-log'e-aoa Zac'chor, a. Ze-phyr'i-um Zy-gop'o-Ui 

Yoracl-ua Zac'cur, a. Zeim'y-rua Zy-grrtaa 



WORDS, PHRASES, NOTEWORTHY SAYINGS, 

AND COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS, 

FROM THE LATIN, GREEK, AND MODERN LANGUAGES, MET WITH IN 

CURRENT ENGLISH. 

[Certain others will he found tn the Dictianary itself. ] 


d bae, [Ft.] Down, down with. 
d beau jeu beau retour. [Fr.] One good turn 
deaerves another ; tit for tat. 

Ah extra. [L.] From without. 

Ab imo pectore. [L.] From the bottom of the 
heart. 

Ab incunabulis. [L.] From the cradle. 

Ab initio. [L.] From the beginning. 

Ab intra. [L.] From within. 

A bieogni si conoscon gli amici. [It.] A friend 
in need is a friend indeed. 
d bo7i chat, bon rat. [L.] To a good cat, a 
^od rat ; tit tor tat. 

d bon marchi. [Fr.] Cheap; a good bargain. 
Ab origine. [L.] From the origin. 

Ab ovo. [L.] lYom the egg; from the be- 
mnning. 

Ab ovo usque ad mala. [L.] From the egg to 
the apples (as in Soman banquets) ; from 
beginning to end. 

d bras ouverts. [Fr. ] With open arms. 
Abrig6. [Fr.] An abridgment. 

Absens hoeres non erit. [L. ] The absent one 
will not be heir; out of sight, out of mind. 
Absentereo. [L.] The accused being absent. 
Absit invidia. [L ] Let there be no ill-will; 
envy apart. 

Absit omen. [L.] May this not prove omin- 
ous of evil. 

Ab uno disce omnes. [L.] From one speci- 
men judge of all the rest. 

A buon vino non bisogna frasca. [It] Good 
wine needs no bush. 

Ab urbe conditd. [L.] From the building 
of the city, i e. Koine. 

A capite ad calcem. [L.] From head to heel. 
d chaque saint sa chandelle. [Fr.] To each 
saint his candle ; honour to whom honour 
is due. 

d cheval. [Fr.] On horseback. 

A che vuole, non mancano mndi. [It.] Where 
there’s a will there’s a way. 
d compte. [Fr. ] On account. 
d corps perdu. [Fr.] With breakneck speed. 
d coup stir. [Fr.] Of a certainty; without 
fall. 

d convert. [Fr.] Undercover. 

A cruce saius. [L.] Salvation by the cross. 
Actionnaire. [Fr.] Shareholder in a company. 
Ad aperturarn (libri). [L.] At the opening of 
the book ; wherever the book opens. 
Adarbitrium. [L.] At pleasure. 

Ad calendas Grcecas. [L.] At the Greek 
calends ; i. e. never, as the Greeks had no 
calends in their mode of reckoning. 

Ad captandum vulgus. [L.] To attract or 
please the rabble. 

A Deo et rege. [L.] From God and the king. 
d dessein. [Fr.] On purpose; intentionally. 
d deux mains. [Fr.] For two hands; two- 
handed; having a double office. 

Ad extremum. [L.] To the last, or extremity. 
Ad finern. [L.] To the end; at or near the end. 
Adgustum. [L.] To one’s taste. 

Ad hominem. [L.] To the man ; to an indi- 
vidual's interests or passions. 

Adhue sub judioe lis est. [L.] The case is 
still before the judge ; the controversy is 
not yet settled. 

A die. [L.] From that day. 

Ad infinitum. [L.] To infinity. 

Ad instar. [L.] After the fashion of. 

Ad interim. [L.] In the meanwhile. 

Ad internecionem. [L.] To extermination. 
d discrition. [Fr.] At discretion; without 
restriction. 

Ad libitum. [L.l At pleasure. 

Ad majarem Dei gloriam. [L.] For the 
^ater glory of God. 

Ad modum. [L] In the manner of. 

Ad multoa antws. [L. J For many years. 

Ad nauseam. [L.1 To disgust or satiety. 
Adorer le veau d'or. [Fr.] To worship the 
^Iden calf. 

Adpatres. [L.] Gathered to his fathers. 


Adreferendum. [L.] For further considera- 
tion. 

Ad rem. [L.] To the purpose ; to the point. 
d droite. [Fr.] To the right 
Adscriptus glebae. [L.] Attached to the soil. 
Adsum. [L.] I am present; here! 

Ad summum. [L.] To the highest point 
Ad unguem. [L.] To the nail; to a nicety; 

exactly; perfectly. 

Ad unum omnes. [L.] All to a man. 

Ad utrumque paratus. [L.] Prepared for 
either case or alternative. 

Ad valorem. [L.] According to the value. 

Ad vitam aut culpam. [L.] For life or fault; 

i.e. till some misconduct be proved. 

Ad vivum. [L.] To the life; portrayed in a 
lifelike manner. 

jEgrescit medendo. [L ] He becomes worse 
by the remedies used. 

jEquabiliter et dUigenter. [L.] Equably and 
(iiligently. 

AEquo animo. [L.] With an equal mind; 
with equaniraiw. 

ARre perennius. (L. ] More lasting than brass. 
uEs triplex. [L.] Triple brass; armour of ada- 
mant. 

ARtatis sues. [L.] Of his (or her) age. 

Affaire d’aynour. jFr.J A love affair. 

Affaire d'honneur. [Fr. ] An affair of honour; 
a duel. 

Affaire du coeur. [Fr.] An affair of the heart. 
Affreux. [Fr.] Frightful; shocking. 
d Jleur d’eau. [Fr.] On a level with the 
water. 

d, fond. [Fr. ] To the bottom ; thoroughly ; 
heartily. 

A fortiori [L.] With stronger reason. (See 
in Diet.) 

d gauche. [Fr.] To the left. 
d genoux. [Fr.] On the knees. 

Age quod agis. [L.] Attend to what you are 
about. 

d qrands f rais. [Fr.] At CTeat expense. 
d haute voix. [Fr. ] Aloud. 
dhuisclos. [Fr ] With closed doors; secretly. 
Aide toi, et le Ciel t'aidera. [Fr.] Help your- 
self, and Heaven will help you, 
d la belle itoile. [Fr.] Under the stars ; in the 
open air. 

d la bonne heure. [Fr.] In good time; very 
well ; all right ; as you please, 
cl I’abri. [Fr.] Under shelter, 
cl la carnpagne. [Fr.] In the country, 
cl la carte. [Fr.] According to the bill of fare 
at table. 

d la d^robde. [Fr.] By stealth. 
d la Fram^aise. [Fr.] After the French mode. 
d la mode. [Fr.] Acconllng to the custom or 
fashion. 

dlaTart-ufe. [Fr.] Like Tartufe, i.e. hypo- 
critically. 

al bisogno si conoscono gli amici. [It. ] Friends 
are known in time of need, 
cl I’envi. [Fr.] Emulously ; so as to vie. 

Alere flarnmarn. [L.] To feed the flame. 

Al fresco. [It.l In the open air; cool. 

A lieni appetens, sui profvsus. [L. ] Greedy of 
other people’s possessions, lavish of his own. 
d I'improviste. [Fr. ] On the sudden. 

Alla vostra salute. [It.] To your health. 
Allez-vous-en ! [Fr] Away with you ! 

Allans. [Ft.] Let us go; come on; come. 
Alpiii. [It.] At most. 

Alter ego. [L.] Another self. 

Alter idem. [L.] Another exactly similar. 
Alter ipse amicus. [L ] A friend is the 
counterpart of oneself. 

Altemrn lantum. [L.l As much more. 
d main armie. [Fr.] By force of arms. 
Amantium iroe amoris integraUo. [L.] The 
quarrels of loveia are the renewal of love, 
cl ma puissance. [Fr.] To the best of my 
power. 

Amar y saber no puede ser. [Sp. ] Ko one can 
love and also be wise. 
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A maximis ad minima. [L.] From the 
^greatest to the least. 

Ame de boue. [Fr.] A soul of mud. 

Amende honorable. [Fr.J Satisfactory apo- 
logy; reparation. 

d merveille. [Fr.] To a wonder: marvellously. 
Amici probantur rebus advert. [L.] Friends 
are tested in adversity. 

Amicus humani generis. [L.] A friend of the 
human race. 

Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica veritas. 
Plato is my friend, but truth is still more 
a friend to me. 

Amicus usque ad aras. [L.] A friend even to 
the sacrificial altar, i.e. to the utmost ex- 
tremity. 

Ami devour. [Fi*.] A court friend ; a false or 
unreliable friend, 
d man avis. [Fr.] In my opinion. 

Amor patrice. [L.) Love of country. 

Amour propre. [Fr.] Self-love; vanity. 
Ancien regime. [Fr,] The ancient or former 
order of things. 

AnglicL [L.] In English; in the English 
lan^s^e. 

Anguis in herba. [L.] A snake in the grass; 

an unsuspected danger; a false friend. 
Animo et fide. [L ] With courage and con- 
fidence. 

Anno cetatis suoe. [L.] In the year of his or 
her age. 

.411710 Christi. [L.] In the year of Christ. 
Anno Domini. [L.] In the year of our Lord 
471710 humance salutis. [L.J In the year of 
man’s redemption. 

471710 mundi. [L.] In the year of the world. 
Anno urbis conditce. [L.J In the year from 
the time the city (Rome) was built. 

Annm mirabilis. [L.] Year of wonders: es- 
pecially used in reference to the year 1666, 
in which occurred the Great Plague, and 
the Great Fire of London. 

Ante hicem. [L.] Before the dawn. 

47ife meridiem. [L.] Before noon, 
d out ranee. [Fr.] To extremities. 
dpasde g^arit. [Fr.] With a giant’s stride; 
with gigantic steps. 

d peindre. [Fr.] To be painted; worthy of 
the painter’s art. 

Apergu. [Fr.] A general sketch or survey, 
d perte de vue. [Fr. ] Till beyond one’s view. 
dpeupr^s. [Fr.] Nearly, 
d pied. [Fr. ] On foot. 

d point. [Fr.]. To a point; just in time; 
perfectly right. 

4 posse ad esse. [L ] From possibility to 
reality. 

Appartement. [Fr.] Set of rooms on the same 
floor. 

Apris moi le cUluge. [Fr.] After me the 
deluge. 

4 prima vista. [It] At first sight 
d propos de bottes. [Fr.] Apropos of boots; 
in an irrelevant manner; without rhyme 
or reason. 

d propos de rien. [Fr] Apropos to nothing; 
without reference to anything in particu- 
lar ; without a motive. 

Aquila non capit muscas. [L.] An eagle does 
not catch flies. 

Arbiter hibendi. [L.] Kulerof the symposium; 
toast-master. 

Arbiter elegantiarum. [L.] A judge or su- 
preme authority in matters of taste. 
Arcades ambo. [L.] Arcadians both; fellows 
of the same stanrn. 

Arcana coelestia. [L.] Celestial mysteries. 
4rcana imperii. [L.] State secrete. 

Ardentia verba. [L.] Glowing language. 
Argent comptemt. [Fr.l Beady money. 
Argumentum ad erumenam. [L.] An argu- 
ment to the purse, i.e. to one’s interests. 
Argumentum ad hominem. [L.] An ail- 
ment to the individual roan, i.e, to nis 
interests and prejudices. 
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Argumentum ad ignorantia/m. [L ] Anargu* 
ment intended to work on a person’s ig- 
norance. 

Argumentum ad judicium. [L.] Argument 
appealing to the Judgment. 

Argumentum ad verecundiam. [L ] Argu- 
ment appealing to modesty. 

Argumentum bactUinum. [L.] The argument 
of the cudgel ; brute force. 

Arieton metron. [Gr.] Moderation is best. 

Arrectis auribue. [L.] With eai's pricked up; 
all attention. 

Arrit're peivi^.e. [Fr.] Mental reservation. 

Arg est celare artein. [L.J It is true art to 
conceal art. 

Are longa, vita brevig. [L.] Art is long, life 
is short. 

Artium rnagister. [L.] Master of Arts. 

Asinits ad hjram. [L.] An ass at the lyre ; 
a stupid awkward fellow. 

Athanagius contra mundum. [L. ] Athanasius 
against the world. 

d tort et d traverg. [Fr.] At random ; without 
consideration. 

d toute force. [Fr.] With all one’s might. 

d tout hasard. [Fi*.] At all hazards. 

dtoutprix. [Fr.] At any price; at all costs. 

At gpeg non frocta. [L.] But hope is not 
crushed. 

Au bout de son Latin. [Fr.] At the end of his 
Latin ; at his wit's end ; in a fix or quan- 
dary. 

Au contraire. [Fr.] On the contrary. 

Au courant. [Fr.] Fully acquainted with 
matters. 

Audaces (or audentes) fortuna juvat. [L.] 
Fortune aids the bold. 

Aud6gegpoir. [Fr.] In despair. 

Audi alteram partem. [L ] Hear the other 
side. 

Audiatur et altera pare. [L.] Let the other 
side also be heard. 

Au fait. [Fr.] Well acquainted with; ex- 
pert 

Aufond, [Ft.] At bottom; in reality. 

Auf Wiedergehn. [G.] Till we meet again; au 
revoir, 

Au grand girieux. [Fr.] In all seriousness. 

Au jour le jour. [Fr] From day to day; 
without thought of to-morrow; from hand 
to mouth. 

Au naturel. [Fr.] In the natural state. 

Au pig alter . [Fr.] At the worst. 

Aurea inediocritag. [L.J The golden or happy 
mean. 

Au regie. [Fr.] As for the rest. 

Au revoir. [Fr.] Adieu until we meet again. 

Auri gacra fameg. [L.] The accursed craving 
for gold. 

Augirieux. [Fr.] Seriously. 

Augpicium rneliorig atvi. [L ] An auspice (or 
augury) of a better age (to come). 

Auggitdt dit, aiiggitM fait. [Fr.] No sooner 
said than done. 

Autant d'hornmeg, autant d’avig. [Fr.] So 
many men, so many minds. 

Aut Coggar aut nullug. [L.] Either Caesar or 
nobody. 

Aut inveniam viam autfaciam. [L.J I shall 
either find a way or make one. 

Autrefoig acquit. [Fr.] Formerly acquitted ; 
previously tried for the same offence and 
acquitted. 

Autre temvg, autreg rnoeurg. [Fr.] Other 
times, other manners. 

Au troigibme. [Fr. ] On the third story. 

Aut vincere aut inori. [L. ] Either to conquer 
or to die ; death or victory. 

Aux armegl [Ft.] To arms I 

Auxilium ab alto. [L.] Help from on high. 

Avant-propos. [Fr.] Preliminary matter; pre- j 
face. 

Avec permiggion. [Fr.] With permission. 

Ave,Im^rator! JHoritvri te galutant. [L.] 
Hail, Emperor ! Those about to die gladi- 
ators) salute thee. 

A verbis ad verbera. [L.] From words to 

blows. 

Avito viret honore. [L.] He flourishes on his 
ancestral honours. 

dvolonU. [Fr.] At pleasure. 

A vostra salute. [It.] ) 

d votre sanU. [Fr.] >■ To your health. 

A vuestra saVud. [Sp.] ) 

Badaud. [Fr.] A lounger in the streets; an 
idler. 

Badinage. [Fr.] Jocularity; chaff. 

Ballon d'essai. [Fr.] A balloon sent up to 
ascertain the direction of the air currents ; 
hence, a device to test public opinion on 
any subject. 

Bos bleu. [Fr.J A blue-stocking ; a literary 
woman. 

BeaUe memoriee. [L.] Of blessed memory. 

Beau idial. [Fr.] The ideal of perfection. 


Beauti du diable. [Fr.] The devil’s good 
looks; youthful freshness. 

Beaux esprits. [Fr.] Men of wit. 

Beaux yeux. []^.] Fine eyes ; good looks. 

Bel esprit [Fr.] A person of wit or genius ; 
a brilliant mind. 

Bella! horrida bellal [L.] Wars! horrid 
wars! 

Bella matribus detestata. [L.] Wars hated by 
mothers. 

Bellum internecinum. [L.] A war of exter- 
mination. 

Benedetto h quel male che vien solo. [It.] 
Blessed the misfortune that comes singly. 

Bene orasse est bene studuisse. [L.] To have 
prayed well is to have striven well. 

Ben trovato. [It.] Well invented; cleverly 
fabricated or concocted. 

Bfte noire. [Fr.] A black beast; a bugbear. 

BUise. (Fr.J A piece of stupidity; stupidity. 

Billet d' amour. [Fr.] A love-letter. 

Big dat qui cito dat. [L.] He gives twice who 
gives quickly. 

Bis pcccare in bello non licet. [L.] It is not 
permissible to blunder twice in war. 

Big pueri senes. [L.] Old men are twice boys. 

Bona Jide. [L.] In good faith. 

Bona fides. [L.] Good faith. 

Bon ami. [Fr.] Good friend. 

Bon avocat, mauvais voisin. [Fr.] A good 
lawyer is a bad neighbour 

Bon diable. [Fr]. A good-natured fellow. 

Bon gr6, mal gri. [Fr.] With good or ill 
grace ; willing or unwilling. 

Bon jour. [Fr. ] Good day ; good morning. 

Bon jour, bonne oeuvre. [Fr. ] A good day, a 
good work; i.e. the better the day, the 
better the deed. 

Bonne bouche. (Fr.J A delicate morsel; tit- 
bit. 

Bonne et belle. [Fr.] Good and handsome. 

Bonne foi. [Fr.] Good faith. 

Bon goir. [Fr.] Good evening. 

Bon vivant. [Fr ] One fond of luxury and 
good living ; a gourmand. 

Bon voyage! [Fr.] A good voyage (or journey) 
to you! 

Borgen macht Sorgen. [G.] Borrowing makes 
sorrowing; who goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing, 

BreveU. [Fr.] Patented. 

Brevi manu. [L.] With a short hand; ex- 
temporaneously. 

Brevis esse laboro obscurus fio. [L.J If I 
labour to be brief, I l^ecome obscure. 

Brutum fulmen. [L.] A harmless thunder- 
bolt. 

Cadit qucegtio. [L.] The question falls ; there 
is no further discussion. 

Cagca est invidia. [L.] Envy is blind. 

Ccelum non animum mutant qui tram mare 
currunt. [L.] They change their sky but 
not their feelings who cross the sea. 

Ccetera desunt. [L.] The rest is wanting. 

Cceteris paribus. [L.] Other things being 
equal. 

Carnpo santo. [It.] A burying-ground— lit. 

‘ holy field ’. 

Candida Pax. [L.] White-robed Peace. 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. [L.] 
Tile penniless traveller will sing in the 
presence of the highwayman ; i.e. a penni- 
less man has nothing to lose. 

CarUate Domino. [L.] Sing unto the Lord. 

Cap d pi^. [Fr.] From head to foot. 

Caput mortuum. [L., lit. ‘dead head’.] 
Worthless residue. 

Cara sposa. [It.] Dear wife. 

Carent quia vate sacro. [L.] Because they 
have no sacred bard (to celebrate their 
praise). 

Carpe diem. [L.] Enjoy the present day ; im- 
prove the time. 

Gastello che dd orecchia si vuol rendere. [It.] 
The fortress that parleys speedily sur- 
renders. 

Casus belli. [L.] That which causes or 
Justifies war. 

Catalogue raisonnS. [Fr.] A catalogue ar- 
ranged according to the subjects. 

Causa sine qud non. [L.] An indispensable 
cause or condition. 

Cause c^Mbre. [Fr.] A celebrated law ease 
or trial. 

Caveat emptor. [L.] Let the buyer be careful. 

Cave canem. [L.] Beware of the dog. 

Cavendo tutus. [L.] Safe by using caution. 

Cedant arma togae. [L.] Let arms yield to 
the gown, that is, military authority to 
the civil power. 

Cela va sans dire. [Fr.] That goes without 
saying ; needless to say ; that is a matter 
of course. 

Cela vietidra. [Fr.] That will come. 

Ce n'est pas itre bien aise que de rire. [Fr.] 


Laughing is not always a sign that the 
mind is at ease. 

Ce n’est que le wemier pas qui eodte. [Fr.] 
It Is only the first step that is dilBoult. 

Censor morum. [L.J A censor of morals. 

Cest d dire. [Fr.] That is to say. 

C’est le commencement de la fin. [Fr.] It is 
the beginning of the end. 

Cest magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre. 
[Fr.] It is magnificent, but It is not war: 
said by a French officer as he watched the 
Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 

Cest scion. [Fr.] That is according to circum- 
stances; that is as mfw be. 

Cest un autre chose. [Fr.] That’s quite an- 
other thing. 

Cetera desunt. [L.] The rest are wanting; 
here there is a break. 

Ceteris paribus. [L.] See Cceteris. 

Chacun d son godt. [Fr.] Every one to his 
taste. 

Chacun tire de son cdti. [Fr.] Every one 
inclines to his own side. 

Chapeau bras. [Fr. ] A cocked hat. 

Chapelle ardente. [Fr.] The chamber in 
which a dead body lies in state. 

Chemin defer. [Fr.] Iron road; a railway. 

Cherchez la femme. [Fr.] Look for the woman 
(to find where she has had a hand in the 
matter). 

Chhre amie. [Fr.] A dear (female) friend. 

Che sard, sard. [It] What will be, will be. 

Cheval de bataille. [Fr.] A war-horse; what 
one chiefly relies on. 

Chevalier d'industrie. [Fr. ] Lit. a knight of 
industry: a swindling or cheating rogue; 
one who lives by his wits. 

Chi tace confessa. [It. ] He who keeps silence 
confesses. 

Ci git. [Fr. ] Here lies. 

Clarior e tenebris. [L.] Brighter from dark- 
ness or obscurity. 

Clarurn et venerabile nomen. [L.] An illus- 
trious and venerable name. 

Cogito, ergo sum. [L.] I think, therefore I 
exist. 

Comitag inter gentes. [L,] Politeness between 
nations. 

Comme ilfaut. [Fr.] As it should be. 

Commune bonum. [L.J A common good. 

Commune periculum coyicordiam par it. [L.] 
Common danger begets concord. 

Communibus annis. [L.] On the annual 
average. 

Communi consensu. [L.] By common consent. 

Compagnon de voyage. [Fr.] A travelling 
companion. 

Componere lites. [L.] To settle disputes. 

Compos voti. [L. ] Having obtained one's wish. 

Compte rendu. [Fr.] An account rendered; 
a report. 

Conamore. [It] With love; very earnestly. 

Conciergerie [Fr.] A door-keeper’s lodge; 
also name of an ancient prison at Paris. 

Condo ad clerum. [L.] A discourse to the 
clergy. 

Concordia discors. [L.] Discordant concord. 

Concours. [Fr.J A couipetition, as for a prize. 

Con diligenza. [It.] With diligence. 

Conditio sine qud non. [L.] A necessary con- 
dition. 

Con dolore. [It] With grief; sorrowfully. 

Confido et conquiesco. [L.J I trust and am at 
peace. 

Conjunctig viribus. [L.] With united powers. 

Conseil d'dat. [Fr.] A council of state; a 
privy- council. 

Consensus facit legem. [L.] Consent makes 
the law. 

Consilio et animis. [L.] By wisdom and 
course. 

Consilio et prudentia. [L.] By wisdom and 
prudence. 

Constantia et virtute. [L.] By constancy and 
virtue (or bravery). 

Consuetude pro lege servatur. [L.] Custom 
or usa^ is held as law. 

Consule Planco. [L. ] When Plancus was Con- 
sul; when I was a young fellow. 

Contra bonos mores. [L ] Against good man- 
ners or morals. 

Copia verborum. [L.l Rich supply of words. 

Coram nobis. [L.] Before us; in our pres- 
ence. 

Coram nonjudice. [L. ] Before one who is not 
a proper Judge. 

Coram populo. [L.] In presence of the people. 

Cordon bleu. [Fr.] Blue-ribbon ; a cook of 
the highest excellence. 

Cordon sanitaire. [Fr.] A line of guards to 
prevent ths spreading of contagion or 
pestilence. 

Corps d'amUe. [Fr.] The body of an array; 
an army corps. 

Corps de garde. [Fr.] A body of men in a 
guard-room; the room itself. 
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Corp* diphmatigue. [Fr.] Adiplomatio body; 
a body of ambasBadon and similar repre* 
•antatives. 

Corrigtnda. [L.] Things to be corrected ; 

a list of errors or imperfections. 

Corruptio optimi vessirna. f L. ] A corruption 
of what is best is worst. 

Con ingeniorum. [L.] A whetstone for wits. 
Couleur de rose. [Fr.] Rose-colour; an allur- 
ing asjMct of circumstances. 

Coup. [Fr.] A stroke. 

Coup de grdee. [Fr ] A finishing stroke. 

Coup de main. [Fr.] A sudden attack or enter- 
prise. 

Coup de maitre. [Fr.] A master stroke. 

Coup de pied. [Fr.] A kick. 

Coup de soleil. [Fr ] Sunstroke. 

Coup d'essai. [Fr.] A first attempt. 

Coup d’itat. [Fr.] A sudden decisive blow in 
politics ; a stroke of policy. 

Coup de theatre. [Fr.] A theatrical effect. 
Coup d'osil. [Fr.] A rapid glance of the eye. 
Courage sans peur. [Fr.] Fearless courage. 
CoUte qu’U ooute. [F^.] Cost what it may. 
Cramhe repetita. [L. ] Cabbage warmed up a 
second wme ; i.e. the repetition of an old 
Joke, a truism, <&c. 

Credat Judaeus Apella. [L.] Let Apella, the 
superstitious Jew, believe it, I won’t; ‘tell 
that to the marines ’. 

Crede quod habes, et habes. [L.] Believe that 
you nave it, and you have it. 

Credo quia absurdum. [L.] I believe because 
it is absurd. 

Credo quia impossibUe est. [L ] I believe it 
because it is impossible. 

Cri^ne de la crime. [Fr.] Cream of the cream; 

the very best or most select. 

Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia 
orescit. [L.] The love of money increases 
as one’s wealth grows. 

Crescit eundo. [L.] It increases as It goes. 
Crescit sub pondere virtus. [L.] Virtue in- 
creases beneath oppression. 

Crimen falsi. [L.] The crime of perjury. 
Crimen laesae majestatis. [L.] The crime of 
high treason; leze-majesty. 

Crux. [L.] Across; puzzle; difficulty. 

Crux criticorum. [L.] The puzzle of critics. 
Crux medicorum. [L.] The puzzle of the 
doctors. 

Cucvdlus non facit inonachum. [L.] The 
cowl does not make the friar; i.e. don’t 
tmst to appearances. 

Cui bonof [b.] For whose advantage? to 
what end ? 

Cui Fortuna ipsa cedit. [L.] To whom For- 
tune herself yields. 

Cuilibet in arte sua credendum est. [L. ] Every- 
one is to be trusted in his own special 
art. 

Culpain poena premit comes. [L ] Punish- 
ment follows hard on crime. 

Cum bona venia. [L.] With your good leave. 
Cum grano salis. [L. ] With a grain of salt ; 

with some allowance. 

Cum multis aliis. [L.] With many others. 
Cum notis variorum. [L.] With the notes of 
various commentators. 

Cumprivilegio. [L ] With privilege or license 
from the authorities. 

Curiosa felicitas. [L.] Nice felicity of expres- 
sion. 

Currents calamo. [L.] With a running or 
rapid pen. 

Cuetos niorum. [L. ] Guardian of manners (or 
morals). 

D' accord. [Fr.] In ^reement. 

Da locum melioribus. [L.] Give place to 
your betters. 

Dame d'honneur. [Fr ] Maid of honour. 
Dames de la halle. [Fr.] Women who sell 
articles in a market; market-women. 
Damnant quod non intelligunt. [L.] They 
condemn what they do not understand. 
Dare pondus fumo. [L.] To give weight to 
smoke; i.e. attach importance to matters 
of no consequence. 

Dcks Bests ist gut genug. [G.] The best is good 
enough. 

Das J^ig’-tueibliche zieht uns hinan. [G.] 
The eternal-feminine draws us upwards. 
Data et acoepta. [L.] Expenses and receipts. 
Date dbolum Belisario. [L.j Give an obelus 
to Belisarius (a general of Justinian, said 
to have been neglected in his old age by 
that emperor and compelled to beg). 

Davus sum non GUdipus. [L.] I am Davus 
not (Edipus (who- solved the riddle of the 
Sphinx) ; 1 am a bad hand at riddles. 

De bon augure. [Fr.] 01 good augury or 
omen. 

De bonne grdee. [Fr] With good grace; 
willingly. 

Deoeptio visits, [L.] An optical illusion. 


Deeet vereeundum esse adolescentum. 

It becomes a young man to be modest 
Decies repetita plcteebit [L.] When ten times 
repeated it will still please. 

Deeipimur specie recti. [L.] We are deceived 
by the show of rectitude. 

Decori decus addit avito. [L.] He adds dis- 
tinction to his ancestral honours. 

De die in diem. [L.] From day to day. 

De facto. [L] In point of fact; actual; 
actually. 

Digagi. [Fr] Free; easy; unconstrained. 

De gustibus non est disputandum. [L.] There 
is no disputing about tastes. 

De haut en has. [Fr.] In a contemptuous or 
supercilious manner. 

Dei pratid. [L.] By the grace of God. 

De xntegro. [L.] Anew; over again from be- 
ginning to end. 

Dijeuner d la fourehette. [Fr] Breakfast 
with a fork ; a breakfast or luncheon with 
meat 

De jure. [L.] From the law ; by right 
De I’audaee, encore de Vaudace^ et toujours 
deVaudace. [Fr.] Audacity, more audacity, 
and always audacity. 

Delenda est Carthago. [L ] Carthage must 
be blotted out, or destroyed. 

De mal en pis. [Fr ] From bad to worse. 

De minimis non curat lex. [L. ] The law does 
not concern itself with trifles. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. [L.] Say nothing 
but good of the dead. 

De nihilo nihil fit. [L.J From nothing nothing 
is made. 

DhioHment [Fr.] The issue; end of the plot. 
De novo. [L.] Anew. 

Deo adjuvante. [L.] God assisting. 

Deo duce. [L.] God being the leader 
Deofavente. [L.] God favouring. 

Deo gratias. [L.] Thanks to God. 

Deo juvante. [L.] With God’s help. 

De omnibus rebus et quisbusdam aliis. [L.J 
Concerning all things and certain others, 
Deo non fortuna. [L.] From God, not by 
chance. 

Deo volente. [L.] God willing; by God’s will. 
De pis en pis. [Fr.j From worse to worse. I 
De profundis. [L. ] Out of the depths, ; 

De retour. [Fr.] Having come back again; 
returned. 

De rigueur. [Fr.] Imperatively necessary; 

not to be dispensed with. 

Dernier ressort. [Fr.l A last resource, 
D^sagriment. [FV.] Something disagreeable. 
Desipere in loco. [L.] To jest or be jolly at 
tlie proper time. 

Di^sorienU. [Fr] Having lost one’s way; not 
knowing where to turn. 

Desunt ccetera. [L.] The remainder is want- 
ing. 

De trop. [Fr] Too much; more than is 
wanted. 

Detur digniori. [L.] Let it be given to the 
more worthy. 

Detur pulchriori. [L.] Lot it be given to the 
more (or mosU beautiful. 

Deusavertat! [L.] God forbid! 

Deus ex machina. [L.] A god out of the 
machine; a deity introduced to bring about 
the denouement of a drama : referring to 
the machinery and practice of the Greek 
and Roman stage. 

Deus vobiscum! [L ] God be with you I 
Deus vult. [L.] God wills it. 

Di buona volontd sta pieno I'infemo, [It.] 
Hell is full of ^od intentions. 

Dichtung und Wahrheit. [G.] Fiction and 
fact; poetry and truth. 

Dictum factum. [L.j No sooner said than 
done. 

Dies non. [L.] A day on which a law-court 
is not held. 

Dieu est touiours pour les plus gros bataUlons. 
[FY.] God is always on the side of tlie 
largest battalions; the leader with the 
largest army has the best chance of victory. 
Dieu et man droit. [Fr.] God and my right. 
Dieu vous garde. [FY.] God protect you. 
Digito monstrari. [L.] To be pointed out 
with the finger (as a person of note). 
Digntts vindice nodus. [L.] A dhficulty 
worthy of powerful Intervention. 

Dii majorurn gentium. [L.] Gods of the 
superior class; the twelve higher gods of 
the Romans. 

Dii penates. [L.] Household gods. 

Diis aliter visum. [L.1 The gods decided 
otherwise; fate willed different!;^. 

Dios me libre de hombre de un libro. [8p.] 
God deliver me from a man of one book. 

Di salto, [It.] By leaps. 

Diseur de bone mots. [Fr.] A sayer of good 
things; one noted for witty sayings. 
Disjecta membra. [L.] Scattered remains. 
Divide et impera. [L.J Divide and rule. 


Docendo disoimus, tt.] We learn by teaching. 

Doles farnionte. [It.] Sweet doing-nothing; 
sweet idleness. 

Domvnus vobiscum. [L.] The Lord be with you. 

Domus et plaeens uxor. [L.] Home and a 
pleasing wife. 

Dorer la pilule. [Fr.] To gild the pill. 

Double entendre, f Fr. ] Incorrect ror next: 

Double entente. [!l^.] A doable or equivocal 
meaning; a play on words. 

Do ut dee. [L.] I give that you may give; 
reciprocity. 

Doux yeux. [Fr.] Soft glances. 

Dramatis personoe. [L.] The characters In 
the play. 

Droit au travail. [Fr.] The light to live by 
labour. 

Droit des gens. [Fr.] The law of nations. 

Dr6le. [Fr.] Funny ; a comic actor. 

Dveit amor patriae, [L.] Love of country 
draws me. 

Dulce domum. [L.] Sweet home (or rather 
homeward). 

Dulce est desipere in loco. [L.] It is pleasant 
to play the fool at times. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patrid mori. [L.] 
It is sweet and glorious to die for one’s 
country. 

Dum sptro, spero. [L.] While I breathe I 
hope. 

Dum vivimus, vivamus. [L. ] While we live, 
let us live. 

Duomo. [It.] A cathedral. 

Durante bene placito. [L.] During good 
pleasure. 

Durante vitd. [L.] During life. 

Eau sucrie. [Fr.] Sweetened water; a French 
beverage. 

JBbauche. [Fr.) A preliminary sketch; a 
rough outline. 

Face homol [L.J Behold the man ! 

Ecce signum / [L.] Behold the sign I 

Eeole. [Fr.] A school. 

E contra. [L.] On the other hand. 

Edition de luxe. [Fr.] A splendid and ex- 
pensive edition of a book. 

Editio princeps. [L.] The first printed edi- 
tion of a book. 

Egarement. [Fr] Bewilderment; mental 
confusion. 

Ego et rex mens. [L.] I and my king. 

Eheu ! fugaces labuntur anni, [L. ] Alas ! 
the fleeting years glide by. 

Flapso tempore. [L.] The time having elapsed. 

EUve. [Fr.] A pupil or student. 

Embarras de richesses. [F’r.] An embarrass- 
ment of riches; an over-supply. 

Emeritus. [L.J Retired or superannuated 
after long service. 

Empressement. [Fr.] Promptitude; eager- 
ness. 

En ami. [Fr.] As a fnend. 

En anrihre. [Fr.] In the rear; behind ; back. 

En attendant. [Fr.] In the meantime. 

En avant. [Fr.] Forward. 

Enbadinant [Fr.] In sport; Jestingly. 

Encueros. [Sp.] Naked; unclothed. 

En dishabiU6. [Fr.] In undress. 

En Dieu est ma jCance. [Fr.] My trust is in 
God. 

En Dieu est tout. [Fr.] In God are all things. 

Eneffet. [Fr.] In effect; substantially; really. 

En famille. [Fr.] With one’s family ; in a 
domestic state. 

Enfant gdU. [Fr.] A spoiled child. 

Enfants perdue. [Fr.] Lost children ; the 
soldiers forming a forlorn hope. 

Enfant terrible. [Fr.] A terrible child, or one 
that makes disconcerting remarks. 

Enfant trouvi. [Fr.] A foundling. 

Enfin. [Fr.] In short; at last; finally. 

En grand seigneur. [Fr.] Like a grandee or 
magnate. 

En grande tenue. [Fr.] In full dress, either 
omoial or evening. 

En masse. [Fr.] In a nuiss. 

En passant. [Fr.] In passing. 

En pension. [Fr.] In a boarding-house. 

En plein jour, [lY.] In broad day. 

En queue. [Fr.] Standing one behind another. 

En rapport, [Fr.] In harmony ; in agree- 
ment. 

En r^gle. [Fr.] According to rules ; in order. 

En revan^. [Fr.] In requital; in return. 

En route. [Fr.] On the way. 

En suite. [lY.J In company; in a set. 

Entente cordiale. [Fr.] Cordial understand- 
ing, esp^lally between two states. 

Entity. [Fr.] Obstinate; self-willed. 

Entourage. [Fr.] Surroundings; adjuncts. 

Entr'acte. [Fr.] The interval between the 
acts of a play. 

Entre deux feux. [Fr,] Between two fires. 

Entre deux vint. [Fr.] Between two winef ; 
half-drunk. 
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JBntremett. [Fr.] Side diahea of dalntlea to 
be eaten between the aerving of the joints. 

Entrs nou8. [Fr.] Between ourselves. 

En v6riti, [Fr.] In truth ; verily. 

En vieUlueant m dement plug fou et plug 
gage. [Fr.] ,ln growing old men become 
more foolish and more wise. 

Eo anitno. [L.] With that mind or design. 

Eo nomine. [L.] ^ that name. 

Epea pteroenta. [Or.] Winged words. 

Epiouri de grege porcus. [L ] A swine from 
the herd of Epicurus; an Epicurean. 

Epluribue unum. [L.] One out of many; 
one composed of many. 

Epulis accunibere divCttn. [L.] To sit down 
at the banquete of the gods. 

E re natd. [L.] According to the exigency. 

Errare humanum est. [L.] To err is human. 

Esprit bornd. [Fr.] A narrow or contracted 
spirit. 

Esprit de corps. [Fr.] The animating spirit 
of a collective body, as a regiment. 

Essayez. [Fr.J Try; make the attempt. 

Esse quarn videri. [L.] To be, rather than to 
seem. 

Eat modus in rebus. [L.] There is a medium 
in all things. 

Esto quod esse videris. [L.] Be what you 
seem to be. 

Et coetera (or Et cetera). [L.] And the rest. 

Et hoc genus omne. [L.] And everything of 
the sort. 

Et id genus omne. [L.] And everything of 
the kind. 

Et seqiuntes, Et sequentia. [L.] And those 
tliat follow. 

Et sic de cceteris. [L.] And so of the rest. 

Etsic de similibus. [L. ] And so of the like. 

Et tu. Brute! [L.] And thou also, Brutus! 

Eureka. [Gr.] I have found it. 

Evenement. [Fr.] An event 

Eventusstultorummagister. [L.] Fools must 
be taught by the result 

Eungkeit. [G.] Eternity. 

Ex abrupto. [L.] Suddenly. 

Ex abundantia. [L.] Out of the abundance. 

Exadverso. [L.] On the opposite side; over 
against 

Ex cequo et bono. [L.] Agreeably to what is 
good and right 

Ex anitno. [L.J Heartily; sincerely. 

Ex auctoritate mihi cotnmissa. [L j By virtue 
of the authority intrusted to me. 

Ex capite. [L,] From the head; from memory. 

Ex cathedra. [L. ] From the chair or seat of 
authority; with high authority. 

Excelsior. [L. ] Higher; that is, loftier or taller; 
not correctly used as an adverb. 

Exceptio probat regulam. [L.] The exception 
proves (or tests) tlie rule. 

Exceptis excipiendis. [L.] The due exceptions 
being made. 

Excerpta. [L.] Extracts. 

Ex coficesso. [L.] From what has been con- 
ceded or granted in argument. 

Ex curid. [L.] Out of court 

Ex delicto. [L.] From the crime. 

Ex dono. [L.] By the gift. 

Exegi monumentum vere perennius. [L.] I 
have reared a moniunent more lasting than 
brass. 

Exempla sunt odiosa. [L ] Examples are of- 
fensive. 

Exempli gratid. [L. ] By way of example. 

Ex facto jus oritur. [L.J The law springs 
from the fact. 

Exitus acta probat. [L.] The event justifies 
the deed. 

Ex tnerd gratid. [L ] Through mere favour. 

Ex tnero motu. [L.] From his own impulse; 
from his own free-will. 

Ex more. [L.] According to custom. 

Ex necessitate rei. [L.] From the necessity 
of the case. 

Ex nihilo nihil Jit. [L.] From, or out of, no- 
thing, nothing comes; nothing produces 
nothing. 

Ex officio. [L.] By virtue of office. 

Ex opere t^rato. [L.] By outward acts. 

Ex pede aerculem. [L ] From the foot we 
recomilze a Hercules; we judge of the 
whole from the specimen. 

Experientia dooet stultos. [L.J Experience 
instructs foola 

Experimentum erucis. [L ] The trial or ex- 
periment of the cross; an experiment of a 
most searching nature. 

Experto erede. [L.] Trust one who has had 
experience. 

Expertus metuit. [L.] Having experience, 
he fears it. 

Exposi. [Fr.] A statement; recital. 

Ex post facto. [L.] After the deed is done ; 
retrospective. 

Bsspregsts verbis. [L.] In express terms. 

JEeprofesso. [L.] Professedly. 


Ex propriig. [L.] From one's ovrn resources. 

Ex quocunque oapUe. [L.] For whatever 
reason. 

Ex tacito. [L.] Tacitly. 

Extinctus amabitur idem. [L.] The same 
man when dead will be loved. 

Extraii. [Fr.] Extract. 

Extra, murog. [L.] Beyond the walls. 

Ex ungue leonem. [L.] From a claw we may 
know the lion. 

Ex uno disee omnes. [L.] From one learn all; 
from this specimen judge of the rest. 

Ex usu. [L.] By use. 

Ex vi termini. [L.] Bv the force or meaning 
of the terra or word. 

Ex voto. [L.] According to one’s prayer or 
vow. 

Faber sucB fortunat. [L.] The architect of his 
own fortune; a self-made man. 

Fdcheux. [Fr.] Vexatious; annoying; trouble- 
some. 

Facies tion omnibtts una. [L.] All have not 
the same face or features. 

Facile est inventis addere. [L.] It is easy to 

I add to things already invented. 

Facile princeps. [L.] Easily pre-eminent; in- 
disputably the first; the admitted chief. 

Facilis descensus Avemi. [L.] The descent 
to the lower world is easy ; the road to evil 
is easy. 

Facit indignatio versurn. [L.] Indignation 
instigates the verse. 

Fafon. [Fr.] Manner; style. 

Fa\on de parler. [Fr.] Manner of speaking. 

Facta non verba. [L.] Deeds not words. 

Fade. [Fr.] Insipid; tasteless. 

Foex populi. [L.] The dregs of the people. 

Faire bonne mine. [Fr.] To put a good face 
upon the matter. 

Faire I'homme d' importance. [Fr.] To as- 
sume an air of importance. 

Faire man devoir. (Fr.) To do my duty. 

Faire satis dire. [Fr.] To do, not to say; to 
act without ostentation. 

Fait accompli. [Fr.] A thing already done. 

Falsi crimen. [L.] The crime of forgery. 

FaLsus in uno, fa-lsus in omnibus. [L.] False 
in one thing, false in all. 

Faina clarnosa. |L.] A current scandal; a 
prevailing report. 

Fama nihil est celerius. [L.] Nothing travels 
swifter than scandal. 

Fama semper vivat. [L.] May his fame en- 
dure for ever. 

Farniente. [It.] The doing of nothing. 

Fas est et ah hoste doceri. [L.] It is right to 
be taught even by an enemy. 

Fata obstant. [L.] The Fates oppose it. 

Fata viam invenient. [L.j The Fates will 
find a way. 

Faux pas. [Fr.] A false step; a slip in be- 
haviour; a lapse from virtue. 

Fax mentis incendium glorice. [L,] 'J’he pas- 
sion of glory is the torch of the mind. 

Felicitasmultoshahetamicos. [L.j Prosperity 
has many friends. 

Femme couverte. [Fr.] A married woman. 

Femme de chambre. [Fr.] A chambermaid. 

Femme galante. [Fr.] A gay woman ; a 
courtezan. 

Femme seule (as a law term, Feme sole). [Fr. J 
An unmarried woman. 

Fendre un cheveu en quatre. [Fr.] To split a 
hair in four; to make a very subtle dis- 
tinction. 

Festina lente. [L.] Hasten slowly. 

F6te champitre. [Fr.] An open-air festival or 
entertainment; a rural festival. 

Feu de joie. [Fr.] A fire of ioy ; a bonfh e ; a 
fusillade as a sign of reloicing. 

FeuiUeton. [Fr.] A fly-sheet ; a novel or a 
story appearing in a newspaper. 

Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. [L.] Let 
the trial (or experiment) be made on a 
worthless subject. 

Fiat iustitia, mat caelum. [L.] Let justice 
be done though the heavens should fall. 

Fiat lux. [L.] Let there be light. 

Fide et amore. [L.] By faith and love. 

Fide et fiducid. [L.] By fidelity and con- | 
fldence. 

Fide et fortitudine. [L.] With faith and for- 
titude. I 

Fidei ooticula crux. [L.] The cross is the 
touchstone of faith. 

Fidei defensor. [L.] Defender of the faith. 

Fideli certa merces. [L ] To the faithful one 
reward is certain. 

Fide non arrnis. [L.] By faith, not by arms. 

Fide, sed cui vide. [L.] Trust, but see whom. 

Fides etjustitia. [L.] Fidelity and justice. 

Fides Puniea. [L.] Punic faith; treachery. 

Fidus A chates. [L.] Faithful Achates; i.e. a 
true friend. 

Fidus et audax. [L.] Faithful and bold. 


Filing nuUivs, [L.] A son of nobody. 

Pilius populi. fL.] A son of the people. 

Filius term. [L.] A son of the earth; one of 
low birth. 

Fille de dharnbre. [Fr.] A chambermaid. 

Fille de joie. [Fr.] A woman of licentious 
pleasure; a prostitute. 

Fille d’honneur. [Fr.] A maid of honour. 

Fin de si^ole, [Fr.] End of the (nineteenth) 
century. 

Finem respice. [L.] Look to the end. 

Finis coronal opus. [L.] The end crowns the 
work. 

Flagrante bello. [L.] During hostilities. 

Flagrante delicto. [L.] In the actual com- 
mission of the crime. 

F lamina fumo est proximo,, [L.] Flame is 
akin to smoke; where there is smoke there 
is fire. 

Fldneur. [Fr.] A lounger. 

Flecti, nonfrangi. [L. ] To be bent, not broken. 

Flosctdi sententiarum. [L.] Flowers of fine 
thoughts. 

Flux de bouche. [Fr.] An inordinate flow of 
words; garrulity. 

Faenumin cornu habet. [L.] He lias hay upon 
his horn (of old the sign of a dangerous 
bull); take care of him. 

Foi en tout. [Fr.] Faith in everything. 

Foi pour devoir. [Fr.] Faith for duty. 

Fons et origo. [L.] The source and origin. 

Forensis strepitus. [L.] The clamour of the 
forum. 

Forte scutum salus ducum. [L.] A strong 
shield is the safety of leaders. 

Fortes fortuna juvat. [L.] Fortune helps the 
brave. 

Forti et fideli nihil difficile. [L.] Nothing is 
difficult to the brave and faithful. 

Fortiter et recte. [L.] With fortitude and 
rectitude. 

Fortiter, Jideliter,felieiter. [L.] Boldly, faith- 
fully, successfully. 

Fortiter in re. [L.] With firmness or resolu- 
tion in acting. 

Fortunat Jilius. [L.] A spoiled child of 
Fortune. 

Fortuna favetfortibus. [L.] Fortune favours 
the bold. 

Frangas, non Jlectes. [L.J You may break 
but not bend. 

Frauspia. [L.] A pious fraud. 

Fripon. [Fr.J A rogue; a knave; a cheat. 

Froides mains, chaude amour. [Fr.] Cold 
hands and a warm heart. 

Front d front. [Fr.] Face to face. 

Fronti nnlla Jides. [L.] There is no trusting 
to appearances. 

Fruges consume re nati. [L.] Born to con- 
sume fruits; born only to eat. 

Fugit irreparabile tenants. [L.] Irrecover- 
able time flies on. 

Fuimus Troes. [L.] We were once Trojans 
(but Troy has been overthrown). 

Fuit Ilium. [L.l Troy has been (but is now 
no more). 

Fulmen bruturn. [L.] A harmless thunder- 
bolt. 

Fumum et opes, strepitumque Romas. [L.] 
The smoke, the show, and the noise of 
Bonie. 

Functus officio. [L.] Having performed one’s 
office or duty; hence, out of office. 

Furor arma ministrat. [L.] Eage provides 
arms. 

Furor loquendi. [L.] A rage for speaking. 

Furor poeticus. [L.] Poetical fire. 

Furor scribendi. [L.] A ri^e for writing. 

Fuyez les dangers de loisir. [Fr.] Avoid the 
dangers of leisure. 

Gage d' amour. [Fr.] A pledge of love. 

GaieU de coeur. [Fr.] Gaiety of heart. 

Qallick. [L.] In French. 

Gargon. [Fr.] A boy; a waiter. 

Garde d cheval. [Fr.] A mounted guard. 

Garde du corps. [Fr.] A body-guard. 

Garde mobile. [Fr.] A guard liable to general 
service. 

Gardez. [Fr.] Be on your guard; take care. 

Gardez bien. [Fr.] Take good care. 

Gardez la foi. (Fr.J Keep the faith. 

Gaudeamug igitur. [L.] Therefore let us be 
joyful. 

Gaudet tentamine virtug. [L.] Virtue re- 
joices in temptation. 

Gaudium certaminig. [L.J The joy of con- 
flict 

Genius loci. [L.l The presiding spirit or 
genius of the place. 

Gens d'armeg. [Fr.] Men at arms. 

Gens de condition. [Fr.] People of standing. 

Gens d'iglige. [FrJ Churchmen. 

Gens de guerre. [Fr.] Military men. 

Gens de lettres. [Fr.] Literary men. 

Gens de loi. [Fr.] Lawyers. 
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Qmt de rnStM famUU. [Fr.] Penons of the 
same family; birds of a feather. 

Oinsdsjmt. [n.] The meaner class of people. 

Qtnt tcgata. [L.] Civilians. 

Gentilhomme. fFr.] A gentleman. 

Qenu8 irrUabue vatum. [L.] The irritable 
race of poets. 

Chrrnanice. [L.] In German. 

Oibier de potence. [Fr.] A gallows-bird. 

Oiavine santo, diavolo veeohio. [It.] A young 
saint, an old devil. 

Qitano. [8p,] A gypsy. 

Oil (Msenti hanno torto. [It.] The absent are 
in the wrong. 

Gloria in exceUis. [L.] Glory to God in the 
highest. 

Gloria patri. [L.] Glory be to the Father. 

Wilcklvche Heisel [G.] A pleasant journey ! 

Gnothi seauton. [Gr.] Know thyself. 

Gohe^monohe. [Fr.] A person who has no 
ideas of his own; a ninny; a trifler. 

GoUt. [Fr.] Taste ; relish. 

Qouite d gouft«. [Fr.] Drop by drop. 

Grace d Dieu. [Fr.] Thanks to God. 

Gradu diverse, via una. [L.] The same road 
by different steps. 

Gradus ad Pamassum. [L.] A step to Par- 
nassus; aid in writing Greek or Latin verse. 

Grande chhre et beau feu. [Fr.] Good cheer 
and a good fire ; comfortable quarters. 

Grande fortune, grande servitude. [Fr.] A 
great fortune fs a great slavery. 

Grand merci. [Fr.] Many thanks. 

Gratia placendi. [L.] The delight of pleasing. 

Gratis dictum. [L.] Mere assertion. 

Oraviora manent. [L.] Greater afflictions 
await us ; more serious matters remain. 

Oraviora quoedam sunt remedia periculis. 
[L.] Some remedies are worse than the 
disease. 

Qrex venalium. [L.] A venal rabble. 

Grosse tite et pen de sens. [Fr.] A large head 
and little sense. 

GrossihreU. [Fr.] Coarseness; vulgarity in 
conversation. 

Guerra al cuchillo. [Sp.] War to the knife. 

Guerra cominciata, inferno scatenato. [It.] 
War begun, hell unchained. 

Gtierre d mort. [Fr.] War to the death. 

Gu>erre d outrance. [Fr.] War to the utter- 
most. 

Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed smpe ca- 
dendo. [L.] Tne drop hollows the stone by 
frequent falling, not by force. 

Habitue. [Fr.] One who is in the habit of 
freoueutirig a place. 

Uac lege. [L.] On this condition; with this 
restriction. 

Hoic olim meminisse juvabit. [L.] It will 
delight us to remember this some day. 

Hannibal ad portas. [L.] Hannibal before 
the gates; the enemy close at hand. 

llapax legom-enon. [Gr.] A word or expres- 
sion occurring once only. 

Hardi cornme un cog sur son fumier. [Fr.] 
Bold as a cook on his own dunghill. 

Hand longis intervallis. [L.J At intervals of 
no great length. 

Haua passibus oequis. [L.] Not with equal 
steps. 

Haut godt. [Fr.] High flavour; elegant taste. 

Helluo librorum. [L.] A devourer of books; 
a book- worm. 

Heu pietas! keu prisca Men! [L.] Alas for 
piety ! alas for the ancient faith ! 

Hiatus valde deflendus. [L.] A hiatus or de- 
ficiency much to be regretted. 

Hie et nunc. [L.] Here and now. 

Hie et ubique. [L.] Here and everywhere. 

Hie iacet. [L.] Here lies. 

Hie labor, hoc opus est. [L.] This is a laborious 
task; this is a toil. 

Hie semdtus. (L.] Here burled. 

Hino Ulas lacrimce. [L.] Hence these tears. 

Hoc opus hie labor est. [L.] Same as Hie 
labor, hoc opus est. 

Hodie mihi, eras tibi. [L.] Mine to-day, yours 
to-morrow. 

HoipoUoi. [Gr.] The many; the vulgar ; the 
rabble. 

Hombre de un libro. [Sp.] A man of one 
book. 

Hominis est errare. [L.] To err is human. 

Homme d'affaires. [Fr.] A business man. 

Homme debien, [Fr.] A good man. 

Homme de lettres. [Fr.] A man of letters. 

Homme d'ipie. [Fr.] A man of the sword; a 
soldier. 

Homme de robe. [Fr.] A man in civil olRce. 

Homme d'esprit. [Fr.] A man of wit or 
genius. 

Homme d'etat. [Fr.] A statesman. 

Homo foetus ad unguem. [L.] A highly- 


S oUshed man ; one finished to the highest I 
egree. 

Homo homirU lupus. [L.] Man is a wolf toman. 
Homo multarum literarum. [L.] A man of 
great learning. 

Homo sui juris. [L.] A man who is his own 
master. 

Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto. [L.] 1 am a man; 1 count nothing 
that is human indifferent to me. | 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. [O.Fr.] Shame to 
him who thinks evil of it ; evil to him who ! 
evil thinks. 

Honores mutant mores. [L.] Honours change 
men’s manners or characters. 

Honos habet onus. [L.] Honour brings re- 
sponsibility. 

Horoe canonicos. [L.] Prescribed hours for 
prayer; canonical houra. 

Horas non numero nisi serenas. [L.] I num- 
ber only hours of sunshine. (Motto on a 
dial.) 

Horresco referens. [L.] I shudder as I relate. 
Horribile diotu. [L.] Horrible to bo told. 

Hors de combat. [Fr.] Bendered unable any 
longer to fight. I 

Hors de concours. [Fr.] Out of the competi- 
tion. 

Hors de la loi. [Fr.] In the condition of an 
outlaw. 

Hors de propos. [Fr.] Not to the point or 
purpose. 

Hors de saison. [Fr.] Out of season. 

Hors d'oeuvre. [Fr.] Out of course ; out of 
order. 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores. 
[L.] I wrote these lines, another has borne 
away the honour. 

Hdtel de vUle. [Fr.] A town-hall ; municipal 
buildings of a town. 

H6tel Dieu. [Fr.] A hospital. 

H6tel garni. [Fr.] A furnished lodging. 
Hurnanum est errare. [L.] To err is human. 
Hunc tu liomane caveto. [L.] Boman beware 
of that man. 

Hurtar para dar por Dios. [Sp.] To steal for 
the purpose of giving to God (in alms). 

Ichdien. [Ger.] I serve. 

Icionparle Franfois. [Fr.] French is spoken 
here. 

Idie Jixe, [Fr.] A fixed idea. 

Id genus omne. [L.] All of that sort or de- 
scription. 

Ignorantia legis neminem excusat. [L.] Ig- 
norance of tne law excuses no one. 
Ignorantio elenchi. [L.] Ignorance of the 
point in question; the logical fallacy of 
arguing to the wrong point. 

Ignoscito soepe alteri, nunquam tibi. [L.] 
Forgive others often, yourself never. 

Tgnoti nulla ctipido. [L.] No desire is felt 
for a thing unknown. 

Ignotum per ignotius. [L.] The unknown 
(explained) by the still more unknown. 

I gran dolori sono muti. [It.] Great griefs 
are silent. 

II aboie aprU tout le monde. [Fr.] He snarls 
at everybody. 

Jl a la mer boire. [Fr.] He has the sea to 
drink up ; i.e. all his powers will be taxed 
to succeed. 

II a le diable au corps. [Fr.] The devil is in 
him. 

II conduit bien sa barque. [Fr.] He steers 
his boat well ; he knows how to get on. 

11 est plus aisi d'itre sage pour Us autres, 
que pour soi-m£me. [Fr.] l!t is easier to be 
wise for others than for oneself. 

II est plus honteux de se d^fer de ses amis, 
que d'en itre trompl. [Fr.*] It is more dis- 
l^ceful to suspect one's friends than to be 
deceived by them. 

II faut attendre le botteux. [Fr.] It is neces- 
saiw to wait for the lame man ; we must 
wait for the truth. 

Il/aut de V argent. [Fr.] Money is needful. 
llias malorum. [L.] An Iliad of ills; a host 
of evils. 

II n'a ni bouche ni iperon. [Fr.] He has 
neither mouth nor spur; neither wit nor 
courage. 

II n'appartient qu' aux grands hommes 
d'avoir de grands difauts. [Fr. ] It belongs 
only to great men to possess great defects. 
n ne faut jamais differ un fou. [Fr ] Never 
defy a fool. 

II ne faut pas iveiller le chat qui dort. [Fr.] 
It is not wise to awake the cat that sleeps ; 
let sleeping dogs lie. 

11 n’y a pas de hiros pour son valet de 
ehambre. [Fr.] No man is a hero in the 
eyes of his valet. 

11 penseroso. [It.] The pensive man. 
ll rit bien qui rit le dernier. [Fr ] He laughs 
best who laughs last. 


H sent U fagot. [Fr.] He smells of the 
faggot; he is suspected of heresy. 

11 vaut mieux tdeher d'oublier ees mcUheurs, 
que d'enparler. [Fr.] It Is better to ti^to 
forget one's misfortunes, than to talk of 
them. 

Imitatores, eervum pecus. [L.] Imitators, a 
servile herd. 

Immedioabile vulnus. [L.] An incurable 
wound ; irreparable injury. 

Imo pectore. [L.] From the bottom of the 
breast. 

Impari Marts. [L.] With unequal military 
stren^. 

Impedimenta. [L.] Travellers’ luggage; the 
haggage of an army. 

Imperium in imperio. [L.] A state within a 
state : a government within another. 
ImplioiU. [L ] By implication. 

Impos animi. [L.] Of weak mind. 

In a^tu. [L.] In act or reality. 

In astemum. [L.J For ever. 

Inambiguo. [L.] Indoubt. 

In artieulo mortis. [L.] At the point of 
death ; in the last stru^le. 
in bianco, [It.] In blank; in white. 

In earned. [L. ] In the chamber of the judge; 
in secret. 

In capite. [L.] In chief. 

In ccelo Quies. [L.] There is rest in heaven. 
Incredutus odi. [L.] Being incredulous I 
cannot endure It. 

In curid. [L.] In court. 

Inde irce. [L.] Hence these resentments. 
Index expurgatorius. [L] A list of expur- 
gated books (compiled by the B. Catholic 
authorities). 

Index prohibitorius. [L.] A list of prohibited 
books (prohibited to B. Catholics). 

In dubio. [L.] In doubt. 

In equilibrio. [L.] In equilibrium; equally 
balanced. 

In esse. [L.] In being ; in actuality. 

In extenso. [L.] At ^11 length, 
in extremis. [L.] At the point of death, 
Infandutn renovare dolorem. [L.] To revive 
unspeakable grief. 

In formd pauperis. [L.] As a poor man or 
pauper. 

InforoconscienticB. [L.] Before the tribunal 
of conscience. 

Infra dignitatem. [L.] Below one’s dignity. 
In future. [L.] In future; henceforth. 

In hoc signo spes mea. [L.] In this sign is 
my hope. 

In hoc signo vinces. [L.] Under this sign of, 
standard thou shalt conquer, 
in limine. [L.] At tlie threshold. 

In loco. [L.] In the place; in the passage 
mentioned ; in the natural or proper place. 
In loco parentis. [L.] In the place of a 
parent. 

In medias res. [L.] Into the midst of things. 
In medio tutissimus ibis. [L.] You will go 
safest in a middle course. 

In memoriam. [L.] To the memory of; in 
memory. 

In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas. [L.] In things essential 
unity, In things doubtful liberty, in all 
things charity. 

In nomine. [L.] In the name of. 

Jn nubibus. [L.] In the clouds. 

In nuce. [L.] In a nut-shell, 
in omnia paratus. [L.] Prepared for all 
things. 

Inopem copia fecit. [L.] Abundance made 
him poor. 

In ovo. [L.] In the egg. 

In pace. [L.] In peace, 
in partibus inffdelium. [L.] In parts belong- 
ing to infidels, or countries not adhering 
to the Boman Catholic faith. 

In perpetuam rei memoriam. [L.] In per- 
petual memory of the thing. 
Inperpetuum. [L.l Forever. 

In petto. [It] Within the breast; in reserve, 
in pUno. [L.] In full. 

In posse. [L.] In possible existence ; in possi- 
bility. 

in prassenti. [L.] At the present moment, 
in proprid persond. [L.] In one’s own person. 
In puris naturalibus. [L.] Purely in a state 
of nature ; quite naked, 
in re. [L.] In the matter of. 

In rerum naturd. [L.] In the nature of 
things. 

In eceoula sceculorum. [L.] For ages on ages, 
in tano sensu. [L.] In a proper sense. 

In situ. [L.] In its ori^nal situation. 

In solo Deo salus. [L.] in God alone is safety. 
Insouciance. [Fr.] Unconcern; careless in- 
difference. 

Insouciant. [Fr.] Unconcerned ; indifferent. 
Instar omnium. [L.] Equivalent to them 
all. 
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In itatu quo. [L.] In the former itate; in 
the same state as before (some erent). 

In tSf Ihfnins, itperavi. [L.] In thee, Lord, 


lutve 1 put my mist. 
!nt§r ' ‘ 


InUr alia. [L.1 Among other things. 

Inter arma tiUtU legee. [L.] Laws are silent 
in the midst of arms. 

Inter oanem et lupwm, [L.] Between dog and 
wolf; at twilight. 

Interdum eufaus rectum videt. [L.] The 
rabble sometimes see what is right. 

Inter nos. [L.] Between ourselves. 

Inter poeula. [L.] At one s cups. 

In terrorem. [L.] As a means of terrifying ; 

by way of warning. 

Inter ee. [L.] Among themselves. 

Inter epern et metum. [L.] Between hope 
and fear. 

In totidem verbis. [L.] In so many words. 

In toto. [L.] In whole ; entirely. 

Intra muroe. [L.] Within the walls, 
in transitu. [I.] On the transit or passage. 
Intra parieies. [L.] Within walls; in private, 
in usum Delphini. [L.] For the use of the 
Dauphin : applied to editions of the classi- 
cal authors. 

in utramque fortunam paratus. tL.] Pre- 
pared for either fortune (or result). 

In utroque Jidelis. [L.] Faithful in both or 
each (of two). 

In vacuo. [L.] In empty space ; in a vacuum. 
Inverso ordine. [L.] In an inverse order, 
in vifw veritas. [L.] There is truth in wine; 
truth is told under the influence of intoxi- 
cants. 

Invitd Minerva. [L.] Against the will of Mi- 
nerva; at variance with one's mental capa- 
city; without genius. 

Ipse dixit. [L.] He himself said it; a dog- 
matic saying or assertion. 

Ipsissima verba. [L.] The very words. 
J^so/acto. [L.] In the fact itself. 

J^o jure. (L.J By the law itself. 
fra furor brevis est. [L.] Anger is a short 
madness. 

Ir por lana y volver trasquilado. fSp.] To 
go for wooL and come back shorn. 

Ita est. [L.] It is so. 

Ita lex scripta. [L.] Thus the law stands 
written. 

Italict. [L.] In the Italian language. 

Jacquerie. [Fr.] French peasantry ; a revolt 
oi peasants. 

Jacta est alea. [L.] The die is cast. 

J'ai bonne cause. [Fr.] I have a good cause. 
Jamais anriire. [Fr.] Never behind. 

Jamais bon coureur ne fut pris. [Fr.] A 
good runner Is never caught ; au old bird 
is not to be caught with chaff. 

Januis clausis. fL.] With closed doors. 

Je maintiendrax le droit. [Fr.] I will main- 
tain the right. 

Je me fie en Dieu. [Fr.] I trust in God. 

Je ne sais quoi. [Fr.] I know not what; a 
something or other. 

Je n’oublierai jamais. [Fr.] I will never for- 
get. 

Je suisprit. [Fr.] I am ready. 

Jet d’eau. [Fr.J A jet of water; a fountain. 
Jeu de main. [Fr.] Horso-play; practical 
joke. 

Jeu de mots. [Fr.] A play on words; a pun. 
Jeu d' esprit. [Fr.] A display of wit ; a witti- 
cism. 

Jeu de thidtre. [Fr.] Stage-trick; clap-trap. 
Jeunesse dorie. [Fr,] Gilded youth; rich 
young fellows, 

Je vis en espoir. [Fr.] I live in hope. 

Joci caved. [L.] For the sake of a joke. 

Joli. [Fr.] Pretty; flne. 

Jou/r defUe. [Fr.] A feast day. 

Jour de Van. [Fr.J New-Year’s day. 

JuhUate Deo. [L.] Bejoice in God ; be joyful 
in the Lord. 

Jucundi acti lahores. [L.] Past labours are 
pleasant. 

Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. [L. ] 
The judge is condemned when the offender 
is acquitted. 

Judicium Dei. [L.] The judgment of God. 
Judicium parium, aut leges terrce. [L.] The 
jud^ent oi our peers or the laws of the 

Jttge de paix. [Fr.] A justice of peace. 
Juniores ad lahores. [L.] The younger men 
(are fittest) for lalxmrs, 

Jurare in verba magistri. [L.] To swear to the 
wor^ of a master. 

Jure divino. [L.l By divine law. 

Jure humano. [L.] By human law. 

Juris peritus. [L.] Skilled in the law ; one 
who is learnt in the law. 

Juris utriusque doctor. [L.] Doctor of both 
the civil and canon law. ‘ 

Jus canonieum. [L.] llie canon law. 


Jus civile, [L.] The eivil law. 

Jus divinum. [L.] The divine law. 

Jus St norma loquendi. [L.] The law and 
rule of speech. 

Jus gentium. [L.] The law of nations. 

Jus gladii, [L.] The right of the sword. 

Jus possessionis. [L.] Bight of possession. 

Jus proprietaiis. (L.J The right of projwrty. 

Jus summum smpe summa malitia est. [L.] 
Law carried to extremes is often extreme 
wrong. 

Juete milieu. [Fr.] The golden mean. 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum. [L.] A 
man upright and tenacious of puii>ose. 

Kein kreuzer. kein Schweizer. [Ger.] No 
money no Swiss: a proverb of tlie time 
when the Swiss were common as mercen- 
aries. 

Ktema es aei. [Gr.] A possession for all time. 

La beauts sans vertu est une fieur sans par- 
fum. [Fr.] Beauty without virtue is like a 
flower without perfume. 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis oevum. 
[L.] It glides on, and will glide on for ever. 
See Rueticus expectat. 

Laborare est orare. [L.] To work is to pray. 

Labors et honors. [L.] By labour and honour. 

Labor ipse voluptas. [L.] Labour itself is a 
pleasure. 

Labor omnia vincit. [L.] Labour conquers 
everything. 

Laborum auloe lenimen. [L.] The sweet 
solace of our labours. 

La bride sur le cou. [Fr.J With rein on neck; 
at full speed. 

La critique est ais^e, et Vart est diMcile. [Fr.] 
Criticism is easy, and art is difficult. 

L' affaire s'achemine. [Fr.] The business is 
progressing. 

La fortune passe partout. [Fr.] Fortune 
passes everywhere; all suffer change or 
vicissitude. 

L' allegro. [It.] The meiry man. 

L'amour et la fumee ne peuvent se cacher. 
[Fr.] Love and smoke cannot conceal them- 
selves,' 

Lana caprina. [L.J Goat’s wool ; hence, a 
thing of little worth or consequence or 
which does not exist. 

Langage des halles. [Fr.] The language of 
the markets ; profane or foul language or 
abuse; billingsgate. 

La patience est amtre. mais son fruit est 
dov.x. [Fr.] Patience is bitter, but its fruit 
is sweet. 

Lapis philosophorum. [L ] The philosopher’s 
stone. 

La povertd i la madre di tutte le arti. [It. ] 
Poverty is the mother of all the arts. 

La propriiU c'est le vol. [Fr.] Property is 
robbery. 

Lapsus calami. [L.] A slip of the pen. 

Lapsus linguae. [L.] A slip of the tongue. 

Lapsus memoriae. [L.] A slip of the memory. 

Lares et penates. [L.] Household gods. 

La reyne (or le roy) le veult. (Norm. Fr.] 
The queen (or the king) wills it: the 
formula expressing the sovereign’s assent 
to a bill which has passed both Houses of 
Parliament. 

L' argent. [Fr.] Money. 

Lasciate ogni speranza vox ch' entrate. [It.] 
Abandon all hope ye who enter here. 

Lateat scintUlula forsan. [L,] Perhaps a 
small spark may lie hid. 

Latet anguis in herbd. [L.] A snake lies hid 
in the ^;ra88. 

Latint dictum. FL.] Spoken in Latin. 

Lauda la moglie e tienti donzello. [It.] 
Praise a wife and remain a bachelor, 

Laudari a viro laudato. [L.] To be praised 
by one who is himself praised. 

Laudationes eorum qui sunt ab Homero 
laudati. [L.] Praises from those who were 
themselves praised by Homer. 

Laudator temporis acti. [L.] One who praises 
time past. 

Laudum immensa cupido. [L.] Insatiable 
desire for praise. 

Laus Deo. [L] Praise to God. 

L'avenir. [Fr,] The future. 

La vertu est la seule noblesse. [Fr.] Virtue is 
the only nobility. 

Lebeaumonde. [FV.] The fashionable world. 

Le bon temps viendra. [Fr.] The good time 
will come. 

Le codt 6te le goUt. [Fr.] The cost takes 
away the taste. 

Lector benevole. [L.] Kind or gentle reader. 

Le dessous des cartes. [Fr.] The under side 
of the cards. 

Le diable boitevx. [Fr.] The devil on two 
sticks or with crutches, 

Legalis homo. [L.] A lawful person, i.e. one 


neither outlawed, infamous, or excom^ 
munioated. 

Legatus a latere. [L.] A papal ambassador. 

Le ginie c'est la patience, [Fr.] Genius is 
patience. 

Le grande monarque, [Fr.] The great mon- 
arch: a name applied to Louis XIV. of 
France. 

Le grande oeuvre. [Fr.] The great work; 
the philosopher’s stone. 

Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandeUe. [Fr.] The 
game is not worth the candle (burned 
while it is being played); the object is not 
worth the trouble. 

Le jour viendra. [Fr.] The day will come. 

Le mieux est Vennemi du bxen. [Fr.] The 
better is the enemy of the good. 

Le monde est le livre des femmes. [Fr.] The 
world is womanSs book. 

Le monde savant. [Fr.] The learned world. 

Le mot d&nigme. [Fr.] The key to the mys- 
tery. 

L' empire des lettres. [Fr.] The republic of 
letters (lit. empire). 

Leonina societas. [L.] Partnership with a 
lion (in which one party takes the lion’s 
share). 

Le pas. [Fr.] Precedence In place or rank. 

Le plus sages ne le sont pas toujours. [Fr.] 
The wisest are not so always. 

Le point de jour. [Fr.] Daybreak. 

Le roi est mort, vive le roi. [Fr.] The king is 
dead, long live the king (his successor) ! 

Le roi et V6tat. [Fr.] The king and the state. 

Le roi le veut. [Fr.] The king wills it. 

Le roi s’avisera. [Fr.] The king will consider 
or deliberate. 

Les absents ont toujours tort. [Fr.] The absent 
are always in the wrong. 

Les affairs font les hommes, [Fr.J Business 
makes men. 

Les bras croisis. [Fr.] With folded hands. 

Les doux yeux. [Fr.] Tender glances. 

L^se majesU. [Fr.] High treason. 

Les extremes se touchant. [fY.] Extremes 
meet. 

Les muraUles ont des oreUles. [Fr.] Walls 
have ears. 

L’^tat c'est moi. [Fr.] It is I who am the 
state. 

L’Etoile du nord. [Fr.] The star of the north. 

Le tout ensemble. [Fr.] 'J’he whole together, 

Lettre de cachet. [Fr.j A sealed letter con- 
taining private orders ; a royal warrant. 

Lettre de change. [Fr.] Bill of exchange. 

Lettre de cr^ance. [B'r.] Letter of credit. 

Lettre de marque. [Fr.] A letter of marque 
or reprisal. 

Levarnen probationis. [L.] Belief from prov- 
ing. 

Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. [L.J The 
burden which is well borne becomes light. 

Le vrai n'est pas toujours vraisernblable. 
[Fr.] The truth is not always probable; 
truth is stranger than fiction. 

Lex loci. [L.] The law or custom of the place. 

Lex non scripta. [L.] Unwritten law ; com- 
mon law. 

Lex scripta. [L.] Statute (or written) law. 

Lex talionis. [L.] The law of retaliation. 

Lex terrce. [L.] The law of the land. 

L'homme propose, et Dieu dispose. [Fr.] Man 
proposes, and God disposes. 

Libertas et natale solum. [L.] Liberty and 
one’s native land. 

Liberum arbitrium. [L.] Free will. 

Libraire. [Fr.] A bookseller. 

Licentia vatum. [L.] The license of the 
poets ; poetical license. 

Limce labor et mora. [L.] The labour and 
delay of the file; the slow and laborious 
polishing of a literary composition. 

L'inconnu. [Fr.] The unknown. 

L'itusroyable. [Fr.] The incredible. 

Lingua Franca. [It.] The mixed language 
used between Europeans and orientals In 
the Levant. 

Lis litem general. [L,] Strife begets strife. 

Lit de justice. [Fr.] A bed of justice; the 
throne of the king in the parliament of 
Paris; the sitting of that parliament when 
the king was present. 

Litem lite resolvers. [L.] To settle strife by 
strife ; to remove one difficulty by intro- 
ducing another. 

Lite pendente. [L.] During the trial. 

Litera scripta manet. [L.] The written letter 
remains. 

L' occasion fait le larron. [Fr.] Opportunity 
makes the thief. 

Loci communes. [L.l C!ommonplaces. 

Loco citato. [L.] In the place or passage cited. 

Locos y Tviflos dioen la verdaa. [Sp.] Fools 
and children speak the truth. 

Locum tenens. [1.1 One occupying the place 
of another; a substitute. 
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i, 0 eu$ datiicui, [L.] A olusioia passage. 

Loeut erwiinis. [L.I Place of the crime. 

Z/cous in quo. [L.] The place In which. 

Loout ptniUntim. [L.] Place for repentance. 

Locua aigilli. [L.] The place of the seal on a 
document. 

Longe aberrat acopo. [L.] He goes far from 
the mark. 

Longo mtervaUo. [L.J By or with a long 
interval. 

Loyal devoir. [L.) Loyal duty. 

Loyal en tout. [Fr.l Loyal in eveiything. 

Loyavti m'oblige. [Fr.] Loyalty binds me. 

LoyauU n'a honte. [Fr.] Loyalty has no 
shame. 

Luoidus ordo. [L.] A lucid arrangement. 

Luori oausd. [L.] For the sake of gain. 

Lucua d non luoendo. [L.] Used as typical 
of an absurd derivation or explanation— 
lucua, a grove, having been derived by an 
old grammarian from lucere, to shine— 
‘ from not shining’. 

Ludere cum aacria. [L.] To trifle with sacred 
things. 

Lupum auribua teneo. [L.] I hold a wolf by 
the ears, i.e. I have caught a Tartar. 

Lupus in/abuld. [L.] The wolf in the fable. 

Lupua puum mutate non mentem. [L.] The 
wolf changes his coat, not his disposition. 

Luaua naturce. [L.] A sport or freak of nature. 

Jfa chbre. [Fr.] My dear (fern.). 

Jfacte virtute. [L.] Go on or persevere in 
virtue. 

Ma/oi. [Fr.] Upon my faith. 

Maggiore fretta, minore atto. [It.] The more 
haste the less speed. 

Magiater ceremoniarum. [L.] Master of the 
ceremonies. 

Magna civitaa, magiia- aolitudo. [L.] A great 
city is a great solitude. 

Magnoe apes altera Romoe. [L.] Another hope 
01 great Rome. 

Magna eat veritaa et prevalebit. [L.] Truth is 
mighty, and will prevail. 

Magna eat via conauetudmia. [L,] Great is the 
force of habit. 

Magnanimiter crucem austine. [L.] Bear the 
cross nobly. 

Magnas inter opea inopa. [L.] Poor in the 
midst of great wealth. 

Magni nominia umbra. [L.] The shadow of 
a great name. 

Magnum bonum. [L.] A great good. 

Magnum eat vectigal paraimonia. [L.] Econ- 
omy is itself a great income. 

Magnum opua. [L.] A great work. 

Magnua Apollo. [L.] Great Apollo, i.e. one of 
great authority. 

Maigre. [Fr.] Fasting. See in Diet. 

Main de juatice. [f'r.] The hand of justice; 
the sceptre. 

Maintisn le droit. [Fr.] Maintain the right. 

Maiaonde campagne. [Fr.] A country house. 

Maiaon de aanU, [Fr.] A private asylum or 
hospital. 

Maiaon de ville. [Fr.] A town-house. 

Mattredeabaaaeaoeuvrea. [Fr.] A night-man. 

Maitre dea hautea oeuvres. [Fr.] An execu- 
tioner; a hangman. 

Maitre d'hdtel. [Fr.] A house-steward. 

Maladie dupaya. [Fr.] Home-sickness. 

Maid fide. [L.] with bad faith; treacherously. 

Mai d propoa. [Fr.] Ill-timed. See in Diet. 

Mai de dents. [Fr.] Toothache. 

Mai de mer. [J^.JiSea-sickness. 

Mai de tite. [Fr.] Headache. 

Mai entendre. [Fr.] A misunderstanding; a 
mistake. 

Male parta, male dilabuntur. [L.] Things 
ill gotten are consumed without doing any 
good. 

Malgri nous. [Fr.] In spite of us. 

Ma^ri sox. [Fr.] In spite of himself. 

Maihe ur ne vient jamais aeul. [Fr.] Misfor- 
tunes never come singly. 

Mali exempli. [L.] Of a bad example. 

Mali prindpii malua finis. [L.] Bad begin- 
nings have bad endings. 

Malia avibua. [L.] With unlucky birds; with 
bad omens. 

Maio modo. [L.] In a bad manner. 

MaXomori quam foedari, [L.] I would rather 
die than oe debased. 

Malpropre. [Fr.] Slovenly; not neat and 
clean. 

Malum in ae. [L.] Evil or an evil in itself. 

Malum prohibitum. [L.] An evil prohibited; 
evil because prohibited. 

Malua ptidor. [L.] False shame. 

Manet altd monte repoatum. [L.] It remains 
deeply fixed in the mind. 

Manibua pedibuaque. [L.] With hands and 
feet. 

Manuforti. [L,] With a strong hand. 

Manuproprid. [L.] With one’s own band. 


Mardigraa, [Fr.] Shrove-Tuesday. 

Mare dauaum. [L.] A closed sea: a bay. 

Mariage de conaeienoe. [Fr.] A private mar- 
riage. 

Mariage de eonvenanee. [Fr.] Marrii^ from 
motives of interest ramer than of love. 

Mariage delamain gauche. [F^.] Left-handed 
marnage; a morganatic marriage. 

Mara gravior aub pace latet. [L.] A severer 
war lies hidden under peace. 

Mae vale aaber que haber. [8p.] Better to be 
wise than to m rich. 

Maa vale aer necio que porfiado. [8p.] Better 
to be a fool than obstinate. 

Maa vale tarde que nunoa. [8p.] Better late 
than never. 

MaterfamUiaa. [L.] The mother of a family. 

Materiam auperabit opua. [L.] The work- 
manship will prove superior to the ma- 
terial. 

Matrepulchrafiliapulchrior. [L.] A daughter 
more beautinil than her beautiful mother. 

Mauvaiae honte. [Fr.] False modesty. 

Mauvaia godt. [Fr.] Bad taste. 

Mauvaia aujet. [Fr.] A bad subject; a worth- 
less scamp. 

Maxima dehetur puero reverentia. [L.] The 
greatest reverence is due to a bcfy. 

Maximus in minimis. [L.] Very great in 
trifles. 

Med culpd. [L.] By my fault. 

M^decin, guiria-toi toi nUme. [Fr.] Physician, 
heal thyself. 

Mediocria firma. [L.] Moderate or middle 
things are surest. 

Medio tutiaaimua ibis. [L.] In a medium 
course you will be safest. 

Medium tenuere beati. [L.] Happy are they 
who have held the middle course. 

Mega hiblion^ mega kakon. [Gr.] A great l)Ook 
is a great evil. 

Me judice. [L.] I being judge; in my opinion. 

Memento mori. [L.] Remember death. 

Memor et fidelia. [L.] Mindful and faithful. 

Memorid in aiternd. [L.] In eternal remem- 
brance. 

Mendacem memorem- ease oportet. [L.] A liar 
should have a good memory. 

Mem agitat molem. [L.] Mind moves matter. 

Mem legia. [L.] The spirit of the law. 

Mem aana in corpora aano. [L.] A sound mind 
in a sound body. 

Mem aibi conada recti. [L.] A mind con- 
scious of rectitude. 

Meo periculo. [L.] At my own risk. 

Meo voto. (L.] According to my wish. 

Merum sal. [L.] Pure or genuine wit. 

Mhalliance. [Fr.] Marriage with one of a 
lower rank. 

Meum et tuum. [L.] Mine and thine. 

Mihi aura futuri. [L.] My care is for the 
future. 

Mirabile dictu. [L.] Wonderful to relate. 

Mirabile visu. [L.] Wonderful to see. 

Mirabilia. [L.] Wonders. 

Mirum in modutn, [L.] In a wonderful 
manner. 

Miae en aedne. [Fr.] The getting up for the 
stage, or the putting on the st^e. 

Miaerabile vulgua. [L.] A wretched crew. 

Miseria succurere disco. [L.] I learn to suc- 
cour the wretched. 

Mittimus. [L.] We send : name of a writ in 
law. See in Diet. 

Mobile perpetuurn. [L.] Perpetual motion. 

Modo et forma. [L.] In manner and form. 

Modus operandi. [L.] Manner of working. 

Moleruitsud. [L.] It falls in ruins by its own 
weight. 

Molliatempora/andi. [L.] Times favourable 
for speaking. 

Mon ami. [Fr.] My friend. 

Mon cher. [Fr.] My dear (masc.). 

Montani semper liberi. [L.] Mountaineers 
are always freemen. 

Monumentum cere perennius. [L.] A monu- 
ment more lasting than brass. 

More Hibemioo. [L.] After the Irish fashion. 

Moremajorum. [L.] After the manner of our 
ancestors. 

More suo. [L.] In his own way. 

Mors janua vitce. [L.] Death is the gate of 
eternal life. 

Mors omnibus communis. [L.] Death is com- 
mon to all. 

Mos pro lege. [L.] Custom or usage for law. 

Mot du gust. [Fr.] A watchword. 

Mots d'usage. [Fr.] Words in common use. 

Motu proprio. [L.J Of his own accord. 

Mucho en el suslo, poco en el cielo. [Sp.] 
Much on earth, little in heaven. 

Muet comma un poisson. [Fr. ] Dumb as a fish. 

Multagemans. [L.] With many a ^an. 

Multum in parvo. [L.] Much In little. 

M undue vult dedpi. [L.] The world wishes 
to be deceived. 


Munua AttoUine dignum. [L.] A gift worthy 
of Awllo. 

Muramia bianea. carta di motto. [It] A white 
wall is the fool’s i>aper. 

Murua ai:neus oonaciantia aana. [L.] A clear 
conscience is a brazen wall. 

Mutare vel timer e apemo. [L.] I scorn to 
change or to fear. 

Mutatia mutandis. [L.] With the necessary 
changes. 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narraiur. [L.] 
The name being changed the stoiy is true 
of yourself. 

Mutum eat pictura poema. [L.] A picture is 
a silent poem. 

Mutuus oonaensua. [L.] Mutual consent. 

Naiaaanee. [Fr.] Birth. 

Natale aolum. [L.] Natal soil. 

Natura lo fece, epoi ruppe la atampa. [It] 
Nature made him, and then broke the 
mould. 

Naturam expellaa fured tamen uaqus re- 
eurret. [L.l Though you drive out Nature 
with a pitenfork, yet will she ever return. 

Natura non facit aaltum. [L.] Nature does 
not make a leap. 

Naviget Anticyram. [L.] Let him sail to 
Anticyra (where he will get hellebore to 
cure him of madness). 

Nee cupiaa, nec metuaa. [L.] Neither desire 
nor fear. 

Ne cede malia. [L.] Yield not to misfortune. 

Neceaaitaa non habet legem. [L.] Necessity 
has no law. 

Nec mora^ nec requiea. [L.] Neither delay 
nor repose. 

Nec pluribus impar. [L.] Not an unequal 
match for numbers. 

Nec prece, nec pretio. [L.] Neither by en- 
treaty nor by bribe. 

Nec queerere, nec apemere honorem. [L.] 
Neither to seek nor to contemn honourti. 

Nec scire fas est omnia. [L.] It is not per- 
mitted to know all things. 

Nec temerey nee timide. [L.] Neither rashly 
nor timidly. 

N^e. [Ft. ] Bom ; having as her maiden name. 

Nefasti dies. [L.] Days on which Judgment 
could not be pronounced, nor assemblies 
of the people be held; hence, unlucky 
days. 

Ne frontier ede. [L.] Trustnotto appearances. 

Nigligi. [Fr.] Morning dress; an easy loose 
dress. 

Ne Jupiter quidem omnibus placet. [L.] Not 
even Jupiter pleases everybodj^. 

Nel bisogno si conosco7i gli amici. [It.] A 
friend in need is a friend indeed, 

Nemine contradicente. [L.] No one speaking 
in opposition; without opposition. 

Nemine dissentiente. [L.] No one dissenting; 
without a dissenting voice. 

Nemo bis punitur pro eodem delicto. [L.] No 
one is twice punished for the same offence. 

Nemomeimpunelacessit. [L.] No one assails 
me with impunity. 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis aapit. [L.] 
No one is wise at all times. 

Nemo repentefuit turpissunus. [L.] No one 
ever b^ame a villain in an instant. 

Nemo solus aapit. [L.] No one is wise alone 
(with no person to consult). 

Ne 7iimium. [L.] Avoid excess. 

Ne plus ultra. [L.] Nothing further; the 
uttermost point; ^rfection. 

Ne puero gladium. [L.] Intrust not a boy 
with a sword. 

Ne quid detrimenti reapuhlica capiat. [L.] 
Lest the state receive any detriment. 

Ne quid nimia. [L.] In nothing go too far. 

Nervi belli pecunia. [L.] Money is the sinews 
of war. 

Nervus probandi. [L.] The sinews of the ar- 
gument. 

Neat-ce past [Fr.] Is it not so? 

Ne autor supra crepidam. [L.} Let not the 
shoemaker go beyond bis last (properly 
sandal) ; let no one meddle with what lies 
beyond his range. 

Ne tentea, aut perfice. [L.] Attempt not, or 
accomplish thoroughly. 

Netteti. [Fr.] Neatness. 

Ne vUefano. [L.] Let nothing vile be in the 
temple. 

Niaiaerie. [Fr.] Silliness; simplicity. 

Nicht wahrt [G.] Is It not so? Am I not 
right? 

Ni firmea carta que no leaa^ ni bebaa agua que 
no veaa. [Sp.] Neversign a paper you have 
not read, nor drink water you have not 
examined. 

Nihil ad rem. [L.] Nothing to the point. 

Nihil (properly ntUlum) quod tetigit non 
omavu. [L.] He touched nothing 'without 
embellishing it. 
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Nil admirari, [L.] To be astonlBhed at no- 
thing. 

NU eontcire sibi, ntUld palleteere culpd, [L.] 
To be conscious of no fault, and to turn 
pale at no accusation. 

Nil desperandum. [L.] There is no reason 
for despair. 

NU nisi cruce. [L.] No dependence but on 
the cross. 

Ni Vun ni Vautre. [Fr.] Neither the one nor 
the other. 

Nimium ne erede eolori. [L.] Trust not too 
much to looks (or externals). 

NTimporte. [Pr.] It matters not. 

Nin Dominus frustra. [L.] Unless God be 
with us all is in vain. 

Nitor in adversum. [L.] I strive against op- 
position. 

NobilitcU' sola est atque unica virtue. [L.] 
Virtue is the true and only nobility. 

Noblesse oblige. [Fr.] Rank imposes obliga- 
tions ; much is expected from one in good 
position. 

No es oro todo lo quo reluce. [Sp.] All is not 
gold that glistens. 

No hay cerradura si es de oro la gamua. 
[Sp.] There is no look that a golden key 
will not open. 

Nolens volens. [L.] Willing or unwilling. 

Noli irritare leones. [L.J Do not irritate 
lions. 

Noli me tangere. [L.] Touch me not. 

Nolle wosequi. [L. j To be unwilling to pro- 
ceed. See in Diet. 

Nolo episcopari. [L.J I do not wish to be made 
a bishop. 

Nom de guerre. [Fr.) A war name; an as- 
sumed travellii^ name; a pen name. 

Nom de plume. [Fr.) An assumed name of a 
writer; incorrect for nom ge guerre. 

Nomina stultorum parietibus haerent. [L.) 
Fools’ names are stuck upon the walls. 

Noi} compos mentis. [L.] Not in sound 
mind. 

Non cuivis homini eontingit adire Corinthurn. 
[L.) Every man has not the fortune to go 
to Corinth. 

Non datur tertium. [L.] There is not given 
a third one or a third chance. 

Non deficiente crumend. [L.J The purse not 
failing; if the money holds out. 

Non est. [L.] It is not; it is wanting or 
absent. 

Non est inventus. [L.) He has not been found. 

Non est vivere sed valere vita. [L. ] Not merely 
to live is life, but to have good health. 

Non far main medico tuo erede. [It.) Never 
make your physician your heir. 

Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 
[L.] Not unacquainted with /nisfortune I 
learn to succour the wretched. 

Nonlibet. [L.) It does not please me. 

Non liquet. [L.j The case is not clear or 
proved. 

Non mi ricordo. [It. ) I do not remember. 

Non rnulta, sed multum. [L.J Not many 
things but much. 

Non nobis solum. [L.) Not to ourselves alone. 

Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. [L.) 
It is not for us to settle such weighty dis- 
putes. 

Nonobstant clameur de haro. [Fr.] Notwith- 
standii^ the hue and cry. 

Non ogni fare fa buon odore. [It.) Not every 
flower has a sweet perfume. 

Non omne licitum honestum. [L.) Not every 
lawful thing is honourable. 

Non omnia possumus omiies. [L.j We can- 
not, all of us, do everything. 

Non omnis moriar. [L.j I shall not wholly 
die. 

Non quis, sed quid. [L.] Not who but what, 
not the person but the deed. 

Non quo, sed quomodo. [L.] Not by whom, 
but in what manner. 

Non sequitur. [L.) It does not follow. 

Non sibi, sed omnibus. [L.) Not for self, but 
for all. 

Non sed patriae. [L.] Not for himself 
but for his country. 

Non sine numine. [L.] Not without divine 
aid. 

Non sum qualis eram. [L.] I am not what I 
once was. 

Non tali auxUio. [L.] Not with such aid, or 
helper. 

Nonum prematur in annum. [L ) Let it be 
kept back (from publication) till the ninth 
year. 

Nosee teipsum. [L.) Enow th^elf. 

Noseitur a (or e) soeiis. [L.) He is known by 
his companions. 

Nostro periculo. [L.) At our risk. 

Nota bene. [L.j Mark well. 

Notre Dame. [Fr.) Our Lady. 

Noubliez pas. [Fr.] Don’t forget. 
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Nous avons ^langi tout eela. [Fr.] We have 
changed all that. 

Nous verrons. [Fr.] We shall see. 

Novus homo. [L.] A new man; one who has 
raised himself from obscurity. 

Nuance. [Fr.] Shade; tint. 

Nudis verbis. [L.] In plain words. 

Nudum pactum. [L.] A mere agreement, un- 
confirmed by writing. 

Nugee canoroe. [L.] Melodious trifles. 

Nul bien sans peine. [Fr.] No pains, no 
gains. 

Nulla dies sine lined. [L.) Not a day without 
a line ; no day without something done. 

Nulla nuova, buona nuova. [It.) No news is 
good news. 

Nulli secundus. [L.] Second to none. 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. 
[L.] Not bound to swear to the opinions of 
any master. 

Nullius filius. [L.] A son of nobody; an 
illegitimate son. 

Nunc aut nuryjuam. [L.] Now or never. 

Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus. [L.] 
Never less alone than when alone. 

Nunquam non paratus. [L.] Never unpre- 
pared ; always ready. 

Nuptice. [L.) l^uptials; wedding. 

Obiit. [L.J He, or she, died. 

Obiter dictum. [L.] A thing said by the way. 

Obra de comun, obra de ningun. [Sp.] Every- 
body’s business is nobody's business. 

Obscurum per obscurius. [L.) Explaining an 
obscurity by something more obscure still. 

Observaneba. [L.] Things to be observed. 

Obsta principiis. [L.] Resist the first begin- 
nings. 

Obstupui steteruntque comae. [L.) I was 
astonished and my hair stood on end. 

Occasio facit furem. [L.J Opportunity makes 
the thief. 

Occurrent nubes. [L.] Clouds will intervene. 

Oderint dum metuant. [L.] Let them hate 
provided they fear. 

Odi profanum vulgus. [L.] I loathe the pro- 
fane rabble. 

Odium medicum. [L.) The hatred of physi- 
cians. 

Odium in longum jacens. [L.] Hatred long 
cherished up. 

Odium theologicum. [L.] The hatred of the- 
ologians. 

(Eil de hoevf. [Fr.) A bull’s-eye. 

(Euvres. [Fr.) Works. 

Ojflcina gentium. [L.) The workshop of the 
world. 

0 fortunatos 7iimium sua si bona norint 
agricolas. (L.) O, too happy husbandmen 
if only they knew their own blessings. 

Ofrecer mucho especie es de neqar. [Sp.j To 
offer much is a kind of denial. 

Ogni bottega ha la sua malizia. [It.) Every 
shop has its tricks ; tricks in all trades. 

Ogni medaglia ha il suo riverso. [It.) Every 
medal has its reverse side. 

Ogniuno per se, e Dio per tutti. [It.) Every 
one for himself, and God for all. 

Ohe! jam satis. [L.] Hold! there is enough 
already. 

Ohne Hast, aber ohne Bast [G.) Without 
haste, but without rest. 

Olet lucemam. [L.) It smells of the lamp 
C the midnight oil ’); it is a laboured pro- 
duction. 

Omenfaustum. [L.) A favourable omen. 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico. [L.] Whatever 
is unknown is held to be ma^ifleent. 

Omnem movere lapidem. [L.j To turn every 
stone; to leave no stone unturned; to 
make every exertion. 

Omne solum forti patria. [L.] Every soil is a 
brave man s country. 

Omne trinum perfectum. [L.) Every perfect 
thing is threefold. 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuU utile dulei. 
[L.] He gains the approval of all who 
mixes the useful with the agreeable. 

Omne vivum ex ovo. [L.] Every living thing 
comes from an egg, or germ. 

Omnia ad Dei glonam. [L.] All things for 
the glory of God. 

Omnia bona bonis. [L.] All things are good 
to the good. 

Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 
[L.] All things change, and we change 
with them. 

Omnia vincit amor. [L.] Love conquers all 
things. 

Omnia vincit labor. [L.j Lalx>ur overcomes 
all things. 

Omnis amans amens. [L.] Every lover is de- 
mented. 

On commence par fire dupe, on finit par 
itre fripon. [Fr.] One begins by being a 
fool, and ends in becoming a knave. 


On connatt Vami au bssoin. [Fr.] A friend ia 
known in time of need. 

Operas pretium est. [L.] It is worth while. 

Opprobrium mediecrum. [L.] The reproach 
of the doctors. 

Optimates. [L.] Men of the first rank. See 
in Diet 

Opus operatum. [L.] An outward work or 
operation. See Opus, in Diet. 

Ora et labora. [L.] Pray and work. 

Ora pro nobis. [L.] Pray for us. 

Orator fit, poeta noseitur. [L.] An orator 
may be made by training, a poet is bom a 
poet. 

Ore rotundo. [L.) With round full voice. 

Ore tenus. [L.) !^m the mouth merely. 

Origo mali. [L.) Origin of the evil. 

Oro ^ che oro vale. [It] That is ^Id that is 
worth gold ; all is not gold that glitters. 

01 si sic omnia. [L.] O I if all things so ; 0 ! 
if he had always so spoken or acted. 

0 temporal 0 mores! [L.) O the times 10 
the manners I 

Otia dant vitia. [L.] Idleness occasions vice. 

Otiosa sedulitas. [L.] Idle industry; labori- 
ous trifling. 

Otiurn cum aianitate. [L.] Ease with dignity ; 
dignified leisure. 

Otiurn sine litteris est mors. [L.] Leisure 
without literature is death. 

Oublierje ne puis. (Fr.) I can never forget. 

Oui-dire. [Fr.] Hearsay. 

Oil la chivre est attachfe, U faut qu'ells 
broUte. [Fr.] Where the goat is tethered, 
there it must browse. 

Ouvrage de longue haleine. [Fr.] A work of 
long breath; a work long in being got 
through; a long-winded or tedious business. 

Ouvrier. [Fr.) A workman ; an operative. 

Pabulum A cherontis. [L.] Food for Acheron, 
or the tomb. 

Pace. [L.j By leave of ; not to give offence to. 

Pace tud. [L.) By your leave; with your 
consent. 

Pacta conventa. [L.] The conditions agreed 
on. 

Pactum illicitum. [L.] An illegal agreement. 

Padrone. [It.) A master; a landlord. 

Pallida mors. [L.) Pale death. 

Palrnam qui meruit ferat. [L.) Let him who 
has won the palm wear it. 

Palma non sine pulvere. [L.] The palm is 
not won without dust; i.e. no success 
without exertion 

Par aeci>8. [Fr.) By fits and starts. 

Par accident. [Fr.) By accident or chance. 

Par accord. [Fr.) By aj^eement; in harmony. 

Par cipar Id. [Fr.) Here and there. 

Par complaisance. [Fr.) By complaisance. 

Par d^pU. [Fr.] Out of spite. 

Pardonnez-moi. [Fr ] Pardon me; excuse me. 

Parem nonfert. [L.j He suffers no equal. 

Par excellence. [Fr.) By way of eminence. 

Parexemple. [Fr.) By example; for instance. 

Parfaitement bien. [Fr.) Perfectly well 

Par favour. [Fr.) By favour; with the coun- 
tenance of. 

Par force. [Fr.] By force. 

Par hasard. (Fr.) By chance. 

Pari passu. [L.) W ith equal step ; together. 

Paritur pax bello. [L.] Peace is produced by 
war. 

Par le droit du plus fort. [Fr.) By the right 
of the strongest. 

Par les mfmes voies on ne va pas touiours 
aux mfmes fins. [Fr.) By the same methods 
we do not always attain the same ends. 

Parlez du loup, et vous en verrez la queue. 
[Fr.] Speak of the wolf, and you will see 
his taU; talk of the devil and he will 
appear. 

Parlez peu et bien si vous voulez qu'on vous 
regarde comme un homme de merite. fFr.) 
Speak little and well if you would be- 
esteemed as a man of merit. 

Par manifre d' acquit. [Fr.) By way of ac- 
quittal ; for form’s sake. 

Parnegotiis, neque supra. [L.] Neither above 
nor below his rasiness. 

Par nobile fratrum. [L.] A noble pair of 
brothers ; two just alike ; the one as good 
or as bad as the other. 

Parole d’honneur. [Fr.) Word of honour. 

Par oneri. [L.] Equal to the burden. 

Par parenthfse. [Fr.] By way of parenUiesis. 

Par pari refero. [L. ] I return like for like; 
tit for tat. 

Par precaution. [Fr.] By way of precaution. 

Par privilege. [^.] Byprivi.ege; licence. 

Par rajmort. [SY.] Bv reason of. 

Pars cMversa. [L.] The opposite party. 

Par signe de mfpris. [Br.J As a token ot 
contempt 

Pars pro tote. [L.) Part for the whole. 

PartC [Ft.] A party ; person. 
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Parties cnminit. (L.] An accomplice in a 
crime. 

Partiouiier. [Pr.] A private person.— En 
partieulisr, in private. 

Partout. [Fr.] Everywhere; in i^l directions. 

Parturiunt montei, nasoetur ridieulttt mtis. 
[L.] The mountains are in travail, a ridicu- 
lous mouse will be brought forth. 

Parva componere magnis. [L.] To compare 
small things with great. 

Parva leves capiunt animati. [L.] Trifles 
captivate small minds. 

Parve7iu. [Fr.] A person of low origin who 
has risen suddenly to wealth or position. 

Parvum parva decent. [L.] Trifles become a 
little person. 

Pas. [Fr.J A step. 

Pas d pas on va bien loin. [Fr.] Step by 
step one goes a long way. 

Paes6. [Fr.] Past; out of date. 

Passe-T^rtout. [Fr.] A master-key. 

Pas seul. [Fr.] A dance performed by one 
person. 

Passim. [L.] Everywhere; throughout the 
book or writing referred to. 

Pasticcio. [It.] Patchwork. 

PdU de foie gras. [Fr.] Goose-liver pie. 

Pater patriae. [L.] Father of his country. 

Patience passe science. [Fr.] Patience sur- 
passes Imowledge. 

Pdtisserie. [Fr.] Pastry. 

Patois. [Fr.] A provincial dialect; the lan- 
guage of the lower classes. 

Patres conscripti. [L.] The conscript fathers ; 
Roman senators. 

Patriis virtutibus, [L.] By ancestral virtues. 

Paucis verbis. [L.] In a few words. 

Paulo majora canamus. [L. ] Let us sing of 
somewhat higher themes. 

Pax in bello. [L.] Peace in war. 

Pax vobiscum. [L.] Peace be with you. 

Peccavi. [L.] I have sinned. 

Peine forte et dure. [Fr.] Strong and severe 
punishment; a kind of Judicial torture. 

Penchant. [Fr.] A strong liking. 

Pensie. [Fr.] A thought. 

Penetralia. [L.] Secret or inmost recesses. 

Per, [L.] By; by means of; through. 

Per. [It.] For; through; by. 

Per ambages. [L.] By circuitous ways ; hence, 
by allegory ; figuratively ; metaphorically. 

Per angusta ad augusta. [L.] Through trials 
to triumphs. 

Per annum. [L.] By the year; annually. 

Per aspera ad astra. [L.] Through rough 
ways to the stars; through suffering to 
renown. 

Per capita. [L.] By the head or poll. 

Per centum. [L ] By the hundred. 

Per contante. [It.] For cash. 

Per conto. [It.] Upon account. 

Per contra. [It] Contrariwise. 

Per curiam. [L.] By the court. 

Per diem. [L.] By the day ; daily. 

Perdu. [Fr.] Lost. 

Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. [L,] 
Deuce take those who said our good things 
before us. 

Phre de famille. [Fr.] The father of a family. 

Pereuntet imputantur. [L.] (The hours) pass 
away and are laid to our charge. 

Per fas et nefas. [L.] Through right and 
wrong. 

Perfer^um ingenium Scotorum. [L.] The 
intense earnestness of Scotsmen. 

Perpradus. [L.] Step by step. 

Periculum in mord. [L.] There is danger in 
delay. 

Per interim. [L.] In the meantime. 

Perjuria ridet amantiu^n Jupiter, [L.] At 
lovers’ perjuries Jove laughs. 

Per mare per terras. [L.] Through sea and 
land. 

Per mese. [It.] By the month. 

Permute divis cetera. [L ] Leave the rest to 
the gods. 

Per pares. [L.] By one’s peers. 

Per piii strade si va a Roma. [It.] There are 
many roads «.o Rome. 

Per ealtum. [L.] By a leap or Jump. 

Per se. [L.] m itself considered. 

Per stirpes. [L.] By stocks. 

Per troppo dibatter la veritd si perde. [It.] 
Truth is lost by too much controversy. 

Per Siam. [L.] By the way of. 

PetUco/up. [Fr.] A small mask covering only 
the eyes and nose. 

PetUio principii. [L.] A begging of the ques- 
tion. 

PetU-maitre. [Fr.] A fop. 

Peu-d-peu. [Fr.] Little by little; by degrees. 

Pen de chose, [Fr.) A little thing; a tiifle. 

Peu de gens savent ttre vieux. [Fr.] Few 
people know how to be old. 

PezMo. [It.] A piece; an Italian coin. 

Piccolo. [It.] Small. 


PUce de rdsistance. [lY.] A piece of resist- 
ance; something substantial by way of 
entertainment; a substantial Joint of meat. 

Piedrd-terre. [Fr.J A resting-place; a tem- 
porary lodging. 

Pxetra massa non fa muschio. [It] A rolling 
stone gathers no moss. 

Pinxit. [L.] He, or she painted it 

Pis oiler. [Fr.] 'The worst or last shift 

Piuttosto mendioante eke ignorante, [It] 
Better be a beggar than be ignorant. 

Place aux datnes. [Fr.] Make way for the 
ladies. 

Plebs. [L.] Common people; the multitude. 

PUin de soi-mime. [Fr.] Full of himself. 

Plein pouvoir. [Fr.] Full power or authority. 

Plena jure. [L.] With full power or authority. 

Plus aloHs qudrn mellis habet. [L.] He has 
more gall than honey; sarcastic wit. 

Plus on est de fous, plus on rit. [l4r.] The 
more fools, the more fun. 

Plus sage que les sages. [Fr.] Wiser than 
the wise. 

Poca barba, poco vergUema. [8p.] Little 
beard, little shame. 

Poca roba, poco pensiero. [It] Little wealth, 
little care. 

Poco d poco. [It] Little by little. 

Poeta naseitur, non fit. (L.J The poet is born, 
not made ; nature, not study, must form 
the poet. 

Point d'appui. [Fr.] Point of support ; prop. 

Poisson d'avril. [Fr.] April fool (lit April 
fish). 

Pondere^ non 7\umero. [L.] By weight, not by 
number. 

Pons asinurum. [L.] An ass’s bridge ; a name 
given to the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid. 

Populus vult decipi. [L.] People like to be 
deceived. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. [L.] They are 
able because they think they are. 

Post helium auxUium. [L.] Aid after the 
war. 

Post citieres gloria vetiit. [L.] After death 
comes glory. 

Post eqtiitem sedet atra extra. [L.] Behind 
the rider sits black care. 

Poste restante. [Fr.] To be left at the post- 
office till called for : applied to letters. 

Post hoc ergo propter hoc. [L.] After this 
therefore on account of this: a non-sequi- 
tur in argument. 

Post nubila jubila. [L.] After sorrow joy. 

Post nubila Phoebus. [L. J After clouds comes 
Phoebus, or the sun. 

Post obitum. [L.] After death. 

Pour acqxiit. [Fr.] Received payment; paid: 
written at the bottom of a discharged 
account. 

Pour coinblede bonheur. [Fr.] As the height 
of happiness. 

Pour couper court. [Fr.] To cut the matter 
short. 

Pour encourager les autres. [Fr.] To en- 
courage the others. 

Pour fairs rire. [Fr.] To excite laughter. 

Pottr fairs visUe. [Fr.] To pay a visit. 

Pour potsser le temps. [Fr.J To pass away the 
time. 

Pour prendre congi. [Fr.] To take leave: 
often abbreviated P.P.C. on visiting-cards. 

Poxir se faire xHiloir. [Fr.] To make himself 
of value. 

Pour tout potage. [Fr.] All that one gets; 
all that a person is allotted. 

Pour y parvexiir. [Fr.] To attain the object. 

Prascognita. [L.] Things previously known. 

Prmmonitxis, preemunitus. [L.J Forewarned, 
forearmed. 


Proescriptum. [L.] A thing prescribed. 

Prendre la balle au bond. [Fr.] To catch the 
ball as it bounds. 

Prendre la lune avec les dents. [Fr.] To take 
the moon by the teeth ; to aim at impossi- 
bilitieB. 

Prends moi tel que je suis. [Fr.] Take me 
Just as I am. 

Prenez garde. [Fr.] Beware ; look out. 

Presto rnaturo, presto marcio. [It.] Soon 
ripe, soon rotten. 

Pr6t a accomplir. [Fr.] Ready to accomplish. 

Pr€t pour mon pays. [Fr.] Ready for my 
country. 

Preux chevalier. [Fr.] A brave knight. 

Prima donna. [It.] The chief female vocalist. 
See in Diet. 

PrimcBvioB. [L.] The first passages; the chief 
canals of the body. 

PrimA facie. [L.] On first sight. See in Diet. 

Primo. [L.] In the first place. 

Prime uomo. [It.] The chief actor or voca- 
list. 

Primum mobile. [L.] The source of motion ; 
the mainspring. 


Primus inter pares. [L.] First among his 
peers. 

Principia^ non homines. [L.] Principles, not 
inen. 

Principiis obsta. [L.] Resist the first begin- 
nings. 

Pr^ tempore, prior jure. [L.] First In Ume; 
first by ri^t; first come first served. 

Pro aris etfocis. [L.] For our altars and our 
hearths; for civil and religious liberty. 

Probatum est. [L.] It is proved. 

Probitas laudatur, et alget. [L.] Honesty is 
praised, and is left to starve. 

Pro bono publico. [L.J For the good of the 
public. 

Pro confesso. [L.] As if conceded. 

Procul, 0 prooul este, profani. [L.] Far, far 
hence, 0 ye profane 1 

Pro Deo et ecclesid. [L.] For God and the 
church. 

Pro et contra. [L.] For and against. 

Profanum vul^. [L.] The profane vulgar. 

Proformd. [L.] For the sake of form. 

Pro hac vice, [L.] For this occasion. 

Proh pudor I [L.] O, for shame 1 

Projet de loi. [Fr.] A legislative bill. 

ProUtaire. [Fr.] The vulgar; the lower 
classes. 

Pro memarid. [L.] For a memorial. 

Pro nunc. [L.] For the jpresent. 

Propaganda. [L.] The propagation of 
principles or views. See In Diet 

Propatria. [L.] For our country. 

Propria qxice maribus. [L.l Things appropri- 
ate to males, men, or husbands (a frag- 
ment of a rule in old Latin grammars). 

ProprUtaire. [Fr.] An owner or proprietor. 

Pro ratd. [L.] According to rate or propor- 
tion. 

Pro rege, lege, etgrege. [L.] For the king, the 
law, and the people. 

Pro re natd. [L.J For a particular emergency 
arising. 

Pro salute animoe. [L.] For the health of the 
soul. 

Prosit! [L.] A health to you 1 

Pro tanto. [L.] For so much ; for as far as it 
goes. 

ProUgi. [Fr.] One under the protection of 
another. 

Pro virili mrte. [L.] According to one’s 
power; with all one’s might. 

Prudens futuri. [L.] Thoughtful of the fu- 
ture. 

Public^. [L.] Publicly. 

Publiciste. [Fr.] One who writes on national 
laws and customs; a publicist. 

Pugnis et calcibxis. [L.] With fists and heels; 
with all one's might. 

Puxictxim saliens. [L.] A salient or promi- 
nent point. 

Punica Jides. [L.] Punic or Carthaginian 
faith; treachery. 


Qxioe fxierimt vitia, mares sunt. [L.] What 
were once vices are now customs. 

Quof nocent docent. [L.] Things which injure 
instruct; we learn by what we suffer. 

Qualis ab incepto. [L.] The same as at the 
beginning. 

Qualis rex, talis grex. [L.] Like king, like 
people. 

Qualis vita, finis ita. [L.] As life is so is its 
end. 

Quam diu se bene gesserit. [L.] During good 
behaviour. 

Quand nUme. [Fr.] Even though; neverthe- 
less. 

Quaxid on ne troxive pas son ripose en soi- 
mime, il est inutile de le chercher ailleurs. 
[Fr.] When a man finds no repose in him- 
self, it is futile for him to seek it else- 
where. 

Quand on voitla chose, onlacroU. [Fr.] That 
which one sees we ^ve credit to. 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Hornerus. [L.J 
Even good Homer sometimes nods; the 
wisest make mistakes. 

Quanti est sapere. [L.] How desirable is wis- 
dom or knowledge. 

Quantum libet. [L.] As much as you please. 

Quantum meruit. [L.] As much as he de- 


served. 

Quantum mutatus ab illo! [L.] How changed 
from what he once was ! 

Quantum sujficit. [L.J As much assuflBoei; a 
sufficient quantity. 

Quantum vis. [L.] As much as you wish. 

Que la nuit paratt longue d la douUw qui 
veaie 1 [Fr.] To sleepless grief how long 
must night appear I 

Quelque chose. [IV.] Something; a trifle. 

Quelqu'un. [Fr.] Somebody. 

Qteem deus vuitperdere pnus dementat. (L.) 
Whom a deity wishes to ruin he first drives 


mad. 
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Quern di diligunt udoUtcem moriiur, [L.} 
He whom the gods love diee young. 

QuereUed:AUemand. [Fr.] A German quarrel; 
a drunken affray. 

Qui a bu boira. [IV.] The tippler will go on 
tippling. 

Quid/aetendum? [L.l^What 1b to be done? 

Qui docef diecit, [L.] He who teaches learns. 

^idwoquo. [L.] One thing for another; tit 
for tat 

Quid rides? (L.) Why do you laugh ? 

^ienea&e? [Sp.] Who knows? 

Q^ieta rion movere. [L.j Not to disturb 
things at rest. 

Quifacit per aliumfacit per ee, [L ] He who 
acts by another acts by himself. 

Qu'U 8Qit comine il eet desire. [Fr.] Let it be 
as desired. 

Qui m'aime, aime tnon chien. [Fr.] Love me, 
love my dog. 

Qui n'a point de sens d trente ans, n'en aura 
jamais. [Fr.] He who has no sense when 
thirty years old, will never have any. 

Qui n'a sant^ n'a rien. [Fr.] He who lacks 
health lacks everything. 

Qui nimium ^obat, nihil probat. [L.] He 
proves nothing who proves too much. 

Qui non proficit, deficit. [L.] He who does 
not advance goes backward. 

Quiperd, p^.c?u. [Fr.] He who loses offends; 
an unsuccessful man is always deemed to 
be wrong. 

Quia custodiet ipsos custodesf [L.] Who shall 
keep tlie keepers themselves? 

Qui excuse s' accuse. [Fr.] He who excuses 
himself accuses himself. 

Qui tacet eonsentit. [L.] He who is silent 
gives consent. 

Qui timide rogat, doeet negare. [L.] He who 
asks timidly invites denial. 

Qui transtulit sustinet. [L.] He who trans- 
planted still sustains. 

Qui valdl [Fr.] Who goes there? 

Qui vive. See in Diet. 

Quoad hoc. [L.] To this extent. 

Quo anirno. [L.] With what intention. 

^oeunque jeceris stabit. [L.] Wherever you 
throw it, it will stand. 

Quocunque rnodo. [L.] In whatever manner. 

Quocunque nomine. [L.] Under whatever 
name. 

Quod avertat Deus! [L.] Which may God 
avert! 

Quod bene notandum. [L.] Which must be 
especially noticed. 

Quod bonum felix faustumque sit! (L j And 
may it be advantageous, fortunate, and 
favourable ! 

Quod erat demonstrandum. [L.] Which was 
to be proved or demonstrated. 

Quod erat faciendum. [L.] Which was to be 
done. 

Quod non opus est, asse carum est. [L.] What 
is not wanted (or is of no use to a person) 
is dear at a copper. 

Quod senior, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 
[L.] W^at (has been believed) always, 
everywhere, by all. 

r vide. [L.] Which see; see that article. 
Fata vacant. [L.] Whither the Fates 
call. 

Quo jure [L.] By what right? 

Quo pax et gloria ducunt. [L.] Where peace 
and glory lead. 

Quorum pars magna fui. [L.] Of whom, or 
which, I was an important part. 

Quot homines, tot sententiae. [L.] Many men, 
many minds. 


Baeonteur. (Fr.] A teller of stories. 

RaiUeur. [Fr.] A jester; one addicted to 
raillery. 

Raison d'itat. [Fr.] A reason of state. 

Raison d’itre. [Fr.] The reason for a thing’s 
existence. 

Rappel. [Ft.] A recall. 

Rapprochement. [Fr.] The act of bringing 
together. 

Rara avis in terris, nigroqiu simillima cygno. 
[L.] A rare bird on earth, and very like a 
black swan (formerly believed to be non- 
existent). 

Rarinantesingurgitevasto. [L.] Swimming 
here and there on the vast abyss. 

Rathhaus. [G.] A town-hall. 

Rations soli, [L.] As regards the soil. 

Re. [L.] In the matter of ; in reference to the 
question of. 

Realschuie. [G.] A real school ; a secondary 
German school giving an education more 
in modem subjects than in classics. 

Richavffi. [Fr.] Lit. something wanned up ; 
hence old literary material worked up into 
a new form. 

Rectos tu heno mientras que el sol luziere. 
[Sp.] Make hay while the sun shines. 


Reconnaissance. [Fr.] See in Diet. 

Recte et suaviter. [L.1Justly and mildly. 

Rectus in eurid. [L.] UI)right in court ; with 
clean hands. 

Regu. [Fr. ] Beceived ; a receipt 

Recueu. [Ft.] A collection. 

Reculer pour mieux sauter. [Fr.] To go back 
in order to leap the better. 

Ridacteur. [Fr.] An editor; one who edits 
or gives literary form to something. 

Redolet lueemd. [L.] It smells of the lamp ; 
it is a laboured production. 

Reductio ad absurdum. [L.] The reducing of 
a supposition or hypothesis to an absurdity. 

Regium donum. [L.] A royal gift ; the former 
annual grant of public mpney to the Pres- 
byterian ministers of Ireland. See in Diet. 

Re infecta. [L.] The business being unfin- 
ished. 

Reldche. [Fr.] Intermission ; relaxation ; re- 
spite. 

Relata refero. [L.] I repeat the story as it 
was given me. 

Religieux. [Fr ] A monk or friar. See in 
Dkt. 

Religio loci. [L.] The religious spirit of the 
place. 

Rem acu tetigisti. [L.] You have touched the 
matter with a needle; you have hit the 
thing exactly. 

Rem facias, rem; recte si possis, si non, 
quocumque modo rem. [L.] Make money, 
money ; honestly if you can, if not, make 
it anyhow. 

Rernisso animo. [Fr.] With mind remiss or 
listless. 

Rernis velisque. [L.] With oars and sails ; 
using eveiy endeavour. 

Remuda de pasturage haze bizerros gordos. 
[Sp.] Change of pasture makes fat calves. 

Renascentur. [L.] They will be bom again. 

Rencontre. [Fr.] An encounter; a hostile 
meeting. 

Renomm^e. (Fr.) Renown ; celebrity. 

Renovate animos. [L.] Renew your courage. 

Renovato nomine. [L.] By a revived name. 

Rentes. [Fr.] Funds; stocks. 

Repertoire. [Fr.] A list; a stock of songs, 
dramas, <&c. , already got up. See in Diet. 

Repondez s'il vous plait. [Fr.] Send an 
answer, if you please. 

Ripondre en Ronnand. [Fr.] To give an eva- 
sive answer. 

Requiescat in pace. [L.] May he (or she) rest 
in peace ; requiescant, may they. 

Rerum primoraia. [L ] The first elements of 
things. 

Res angusta domi, [L.) Narrow circum- 
stances at home. 

Res est sacra miser. [L.] A sufferer is a sacred 
thing. 

Res gestae. [L.J Things done ; exploits. 

Res judicata. [L.] A case or suit already 
settled. 

Respice finem. [L.] Look to the end. 

Respublica. [L.] The commonwealth. 

Risumi. [Ft.] A summary or abstract. See 
in Diet 

Resurgam. [L.] I shall rise again. 

Revanche. [Fr.] Revenge. 

Revenons d nos moutons. [Fr.] Let us return 
to our sheep ; let us return to our subject. 

Re vera. [L.j In truth ; in actual fact. 

Revoir. [Fr.] A meeting again; au revoir, 
good-bye until we meet again 

Rez-de-chaussie. [Fr.l The ground-floor. 

Rideau d' entr'acte. [Fr] The scene let down 
between the acts of a play. 

Ridere in stomacho. [L.] To laugh secretly ; 
to laugh in one's sleeve. 

Ride si sapis. [L.] Laugh Jf you are wise. 

Rien n’ arrive pour rien. [Fr] Nothing comes 
for nothing. 

Rien n'est beau quo le vrai. [Fr.] There is no- 
thing beautiful except the truth. 

RYaeimento. [It.] See in Diet 

Rigueur. [Fr,] Strictness; strict etiquette. 

Rira bien, qui rira le dernier. [Fr.] He 
laughs well who laughs last. 

Rire entre cuir et chair. [Fr.] \To laugh in 

Rire sous cape. [Fr.] ) one's sleeve. 

Risum teneatis, amteiJ [L.] Could you keep 
from laughing, friends? 

Rixatur de land caprind. [L.] He contends 
about goat’s wool; he quarrels al)out trifles. 

Rohe de chambre. [Fr,] A momlng-gown or 
dressing-^own. 

Robe de mat. [Fr.] A night-gown. 

R6le. [Fr.] A character represented on the 
stage. See in Diet 

R6le d'iquipage. [Fr.] The list of a ship’s 
crew, 

Roui. [Ft.] A man of fashion devoted to 
sensual pleasure. See In Diet. 

Rouge et noir. [Fr.] Bed and black, a game 
of chance. See in Diet. 


Ruaf ooAum. [L.] Let the heavens falL 

Rudis indigestaque moles. [L.] A rude and 
undigested mass. 

Ruit mole sud. [L.] It falls to ruin by its 
own weight. 

Ruse eontre ruse. [Fr.] Trick against triok; 
diamond out diamond. 

Ruse de guerre. [Fr.] A stratagem of war, 

Rus in urbe. [L.] The country in town. 

Rusticus expectat dum dejluat arnnis at Ule 
labitur et labetur in omne volubilis csvum. 
[L.] The rustic waits till the river flow 
past (and cease to flow), but it glides on 
and will glide for all time. 


Sa boule est demeurie. [Fr ] His bowl has 
stopped short of the mark ; he has failed 
in hfs obj ect. 

Sabreur. [Fr.j A brave soldier distinguished 
for his use of his sabre. 

Saepe stylum vertas. [L.] Often turn the stylo 
or pen (and make erasures with the blunt 
end on the waxen tablets) ; correct freely 
(If you wish to produce good literature). 

Sagglo fanciuUo d chi conosce il suo vero 
vadre. [It.] He is a wise child who knows 
his own father. 

Sal Attieum. [L.] Attic salt; i.e. wit. 

Salle. [Fr.] A hall ; salle d manger, a dining- 
room ; salle de bataUles, a galleiy or room 
decorated with pictures of martial subjects; 
salle de reception, a saloon in which visitors 
are received. 

Salon. [Fr.] A saloon or drawing-room; a 
picture gallery. 

Salus populi suprema lex est. [L.] The welfare 
of the people is the supreme law. 

Salve I [L.] Hail ! 

Salvo jure. [L.] The right being Bate ; with- 
out prejudice to one’s rights. 

Salvo pudore. [L.j Without offence to mo- 
desty. 

Salvo sensu. [L]. The sense being preserved. 

Sang froid. [Fr.] Coolness ; indifference. 
See in Diet. 

Sang pur. [Fr.] Pure blood; of aristocratic 
birth. 


Sans c4r^monie. [Fr.] Without ceremony or 
formality. 

SanS‘Culotte. [Fr.l See In Diet. 

Sans Lieu rien. [Fr.] Nothing without God. 

Sans f agon. [Fr.] Without form or ceremony. 

Sans vain, sans vin, amour n'est rien. [Fr.] 
Without bread, without wine, love is 
naught. 

Sanspareil. [Fr.] Without equal. 

Sans peine. [Fr.] Without difficulty. 

Sans peur et sans reproche. [Fr.] Without 
fear and without reproach. 

Sans rime et sans raison. [Fr.] Without 
rliyme or reaaon. 

Sans souci. IFr.J Without care. 

Sans tdche. (Fr.] Without spot; stainless. 

SanU. [Fr.] Health; en bonne sanU. in good 
health ; maisonde sanU, a private hospital. 

Sapere aude. [L.] Dare to be wise. 

Sartor resartus. [L.] The botcher repatched; 
the tailor patched or mended. 

Sat cito, si sat bene. [L.] Soon enough done, 
if well enough done. 

Satis dotata si bene morata. [L.] Well 
enough dowered, if well principled. 

Satis eloquentioB, sapientioe parum. [L.J 
Eloquence enough, hut little wisdom. 

Satis superque. [L.] Enough, and more than 
enough. 

Satis verborum. [L.] Enough of words; no 
more need be said. 

Sat pulchra, si sat bona. [L.l She is hand- 
some enough, if good enough. 

Sauce piquante. [Fr.] A pungent sauce; a 
relish. 

Saufet sain. [Fr.] Safe and sound. 

Sauve qui peut. [Fr.] Let him save himself 
who can. 

Savoir fairs. [Fr.j The knowing how to act; 
tact. 

Savoir vivre. [Fr.] Good -breeding ; refined 
manners. 

Scandalum magnatum. [L.] Speech or writ- 
ing defamatory to dignitaries. 

Scire facias. [L.] Cause it to be known. See 
in Diet. 

Soribendi recte sapere est et prindpium et 
fons. [L.j The principle and source of good 
writing is to possess good sense. 

Scribimus indoctidoetique. [L.] Learned and 
unlearned we all write. 

Sdegno d'amante pooo dura. [It.] A lover's 
anger is short-lived. 

Stance. [Fr.] See In Diet. 

Secretaire. [Fr.] A secretary; secretaire 
d'etat, a secretary of state. 

Secret et hardi. [Fr.l Secret and bold. 

Secundum artem. (L.j According to art or 
rule ; soientifloally. 
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Secundum tMturam. [L.] According to na* 
tore. 

Secundum ordinern. [L.] In due order. 

Secundum vsum. [L.] According to practice. 

Sed hose haoUnue. [L.J But so far, this will 
suffice. 

Seigneur. [Fr.] A lord, nobleman ; a seignior 
(which see in Diet.). 

Se Jeter dans I'eau de peur de la pluie. [Fr.] 
To oast oneself into the water out of fear 
of rain. 

Selon les rhgles. [Fr.] According to rule. 

Selon lui. [F^.] According to him. 

Semel abbas, semper abbas. [L.] Once an ab- 
bot. always an abbot. 

Semel et simul. [L.] Once and together. 

Semel insanivimus omnes. [L.] We have all, 
at sometime, been mad. 

Semel pro semper. [L.] Once for all. 

Semper avarus eget. [L.] The avaricious is 
always in want. 

Semper fidelis. [L.] Always faithful. 

Semper idem. [L.] Always the same. 

Semper paratus. [L.] Always ready. 

Semper timidurn soelus. [L.] Guilt is always 
timid. 

Semper vivit in armis. [L.] He lives always 
in arms. 

Sempre il mal non vien per nuocere. [It.] 
Misfortune dues not always come to injure. 

Senatns consultum. [L.] A decree of the 
senate. 

Senex bis puer. [L.] The old man is twice a 
child. 

Se non 6 vero, h ben trovato. [It. ] If not true, 
it is cleverly invented (or fabricated). 

Sensu bono. [L. ] In a good sense. 

Sensn malo. [L.] In a bad sense. 

Sequiturque patrem non passibus oequis. [L.] 
He follows his father, out not with equal 
steps. 

Sero sed serio. [L. ] Late, but seriously. 

Sero venientibus ossa. [L.] Those who come 
late shall have the bones. 

Serus in coelum redeas. [L.] Late may you 
return to heaven; may you live long. 

Servabo fidern. [L.] I will keep faith. 

Servaremodum. [L.] To keep within hounds. 

Serous servorum Dei. [L.] A servant of the 
servants of God. 

Sesquipedalia verba. [L.] Words a foot and 
a naif long. 

Sic eunt fata hominum. [L.] Thus go the 
fates of men. 

Sic itur ad astra. [L.] Such is the way to the 
stars, or to immortality. 

Sic passim. [L,] So here and there through- 
out; so everywhere. 

Sic semper tyrannic. [L.] Ever so to tyrants. 

Sic transit gloria mnndi. [L,] Thus passes 
away the glory of this world. 

Sicul ante. [L.] As before. 

Sicut patribus, sit Dens nobis. [L.] As with 
our fathers so may God be with us. 

Sic volo sic jubeo ; stat pro ratione voluntas. 
[L.] Thus I will, thus I command ; let my 
will stand for a reason. 

Sic VOS non vobis. [L.J Thus you labour but 
not for yourselves. 

Si Deus nobisemn, quis contra nos? [L.] If 
God be with us who shall stand against us? 

Si Dieu n'existait pas, ilfaudrait V inventer. 
[Fr.] If God did not exist, it would be 
necessary to Invent one. 

Si diis placet. [L.] If it pleases the gods. 

SHcle. [Fr.] An age ; circle d'or, the golden 
age ; sitdes des tSn^bres, the dark ages. 

Siesta. [Sp.] A short nap during the heat of 
the day. 

Sile et philosophus esto. [L.] Be silenUand 
pass for a philosopher. 

Suentium altum. [L. ] Deep silence. 

Silent leges inter arma. [L.] Amidst arras, or 
in war, laws are silent, or disregarded. 

Similia sirnilibus curantur. [L.j Like things 
are cured by like. 

Similis simUi gaudet. [L.] Like is pleased 
with like. 

Si monumentum queer is circumspioe. [L.] If 
you seek his monument, look around you. 

Simplex munditUs. [L.] Elegant in simpli- 
city. 

Sine curd. [LJ Without charge or care. 

(Sine die. [L ] Without a day being appointed. 

SineduMo. [L.] Without doubt. 

Sine mord. [L.] Without delay. 

Sine praifuaicio. [L.) Without prejudice. 

Sitie qua non, [L.] Without which, not 

(^ nous n'avions point de difauts, nous ne 
prendrions peu tant de plaisir d en re- 
marqusr dans les autres. [Fr.] If we had 
no faults we should not take so much plea- 
sure in remarking those of others. 

Si parva licet compenere magnis. [L.] If 
smidl things may be compared with great. 

Siste viator. [L.] Stop, traveller. 


Sit tibi terra levis. [L.] Light lie the earth 
upon thee. 

Sit ut est aut non sit. [L.] Let it be as it is, 
or not at all. 

Sit venia verbis. [L.] May the words be ex- 
cused. 

Si vis paoem, para bellum. [L.] If you wish 
for peace, prepare for war. 

Sobriquet. [Fr.] A nickname. See in Diet 

Soeurs de chariU. [Fr.] Sisters of charity. 

Soi‘disant. [Fr.] Self-styled. 

Soi-mSme. [Fr.] One’s-self. 

Sola nobilitas virtus. [L.] Virtue the only 
nobility. 

Solitudinern faeiunt, paoem appellant. [L.] 
They make a wilderness and call it peace. 

Sottise. [Fr.] Absurdity; foolishness, 

Sotto voce. [It.] In an undertone. 

Soubrette. [Fr.] A waiting-maid ; an actress 
who plays the part of a waiting-maid, &c. 

Souffier le chaud et le /raid. [Fr.] To blow 
hot and cold. 

Sous Urns les rapports. [Fr.] In all respects 
or relations. 

Soyez ferine. [Fr.] Be Arm; persevere. 

Spero meliora. [L.] I hope for better things. 

Spes sibi quisque. [L.] Let every one hope in 
himself. 

Spirituel. [Fr.] Intellectual; witty. 

Splendide rnendax. [L.] JMobly untruthful; 
untrue for a good object. 

Spoliaoplma. [L.] The choicest of the spoils. 

Sponte sud. [L.] Of one’s ^r itsj own accord. 

Spretce injuria formae. [L.] The insult of 
despising her beauty. 

Stat magni nominis umbra. [L.] He stands 
the shadow of a mighty name. 

Stat pro rations voluntas. [L.] Will stands 
in place of a reason. 

Statu quo ante bellum. [L.] In the state in 
whicn things were before the war. 

Status quo. |L.] The state in which. 

Sta viator, heroemealcas. [L.] Halt, traveller, 
thou standest on a hero's dust. 

Steminata quid faeiunt f [L.] Of what value 
are pedigrees? 

Sternitur alieno vulnere. [L.] He is slain by 
a blow aimed at another. 

Stratum super stratum. [L.] Layer above 
layer. 

Studium immune loquendi. [L.] An insatiable 
desire for talking. 

Sturm und Drang. [Ger.] Storm and stress. 

Sua cuique voluptas. [L.] Every man has his 
own pleasures. 

Suaviter in modo. fortiter in re. [L.] Gentle 
in manner, resolute in execution (oraction). 

Sub colore juris. [L.] Under colour of law. 

Sub hoc sigrio vinces. [L.] Under this stand- 
ard you will conquer. 

Subjudice. [L.] Still before the judge; under 
consideration. 

Sublatd causd, tollitur effectus. [L.J The 
cause being removed the effect ceases. 

Sub poena. [L.] Under a penalty. 

Sub preetexto juris, [L.] Under the pretext 
of justice. 

Sub rosa. [L.] Under the rose ; privately. 

Sub silentw. [L.] In silence. 

Sub specie. [L.] Under the appearance of. 

Sub voce. [L.] Under such or such a word. 

Succ^s d'estime. [Fr.] A partial success or 
one based on certain merits. 

Sufre por saber y trabaja por tcner. [Sp.] 
Suffer in order to be wise, and labour in 
order to have. 

Suggest io falsi. [L.] Suggestion of falsehood. 

Sui generis. [L. ] Of its own or of a peculiar 
kind. 

Suivez raison. [Fr. ] Follow reason. 

Summa sumrnarum. [L.] The sum total. 

Summum honum. [L.] l^e chief good. 

Summum jus, summa injuria. [L.] The 
rigour of the law is the height of oppres- 
sion. 

Sumptibus publicis. [L.] At tlie public ex- 
pense. 

Sum quod' eris; fui quod es. [L.] I am what 
you will be (dead), I was what you are 
(alive): inscription on tombstones. 

Sunt lacrimee rerum. [L.] These are events 
that demand tears. 

Suo Marte. [L.] By his own prowess. 

Suppressio veri, suggestio faUi. [L. j A sup- 
pression of the truth is the suggestion of 
a falsehood. 

Surgit amarialiquid. [L.] Something bitter 
arises. 

Sursum corda! [L.] Lift up your hearts I 

Surtcut pas de zilel [^.] Above all, no seal I 

Suum cuique, [L.] Let every one have his 
own. 

Suus cuipte mos. [L.] Every one has his 
particular habit. 

Tdbagie. [Ft.] A smoking-room. 


Table d manger. [Fr.] A dining-table. 

Tableau vivant [Fr] A living picture; the 
representation of some scene by groups of 
persons. 

Table d'hcte. [Fr.] A public dinner at an 
inn or hotel ; an ordinary. 

Tabula rasa. [L.] A smooth or blank tablet. 

Tdche sans tache. [Fr.] A work (or task) 
without a stain. 

Tosdium vitce. [L ] Weariness of life. 

Taisezvous. [Fr.] Be quiet, hold your tongue. 

Tam Marie quam Minerva. [L, ] As much by 
Mars as by Minerva; as much by courage 
as by skill. 

Tangere vulnus. [L ] To touch the wound. 

Tantame animis ecelestibus irasl [L.] Can 
such anger dwell in heavenly minds? 

Tant mieux. [Fr.] So much the better. 

Tanto buon ohe val niente. [It] So good as 
to be good for nothing. 

Tant pis. [Fr.] So much the worse. 

Tant s’ enfant. [Fr.l Far from it 

Tantum vidit Virgilium. [L.] He merely saw 
Virgil ; he only looked on the great man. 

Te Deum laudamve. [L.] We praise Thee, 

0 God (or rather, as God). 

Te judice. [L.] You being the judge. 

Tel brille au second rang qui s’4olipse an 
premier. [Fr.] A man may shine in the 
second rank, who would be eclipsed in the 
first. 

Tel est notre plaisir. [Fr.] Such is our plea- 
sure. 

Tel maitre, tel valet. [Fr.] Like master, like 
man. 

Tel ptre, tel fils. [Fr.] Like father, like son. 

Telum irnbelle, sine ictu. [L.] A feeble 
weapon thrown without effect. 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur iniUis. 
[L.] The times are changing and we with 
them. 

Tempori parendum. [L.] We must yield to 
the times. 

Teinpus edax rerum. [L.] Time the devourer 
of all things. 

Tempusfugxt. [L ] Time files. 

Teinpus ludendi. [L.] The time for play. 

Tempus omnia revelat. [L.] Time reveals all 
things. 

Tenax propositi. [L.] Tenacious of his pur- 
pose. 

Tenez. [Fr.] Take It; hold; hark; look here. 

Tentanda via est. [L.] A way must be 
attempted. 

Teres atque rotundus. [L.] Smooth and 
round ; polished and complete. 

Teiminus ad quern. [L.) The term or limit 
to which. 

Terminus a quo. [L.] The term or limit from 
which. 

Terroe hlius. [L.] A son of the earth. 

Terra firma. [L.] Solid earth ; a secure foot- 
hold. 

Terra incognita. [L.] An unknown or un- 
ex;[)lored re^on. 

Tertmm quid. [L] A third something; a 
nondescript. 

T6te defamiXle. [Fr.] The head of the house; 
paterfamilias. 

Tete de fou ne blanchit jamais. [Fr.] The 
head of a fool never becomes white. 

Tibi seris, tibi metis. [L.] You sow for your- 
self, you reap for yourself. 

Tiens d la viriU. [Fr.] Maintain the truth. 

Tiens tafoi. [Fr.] Keep thy faith. 

Tiers-^tat. [Fr.] The third estate. See in 
Diet. 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. [L.] I fear 
the Greeks even when they bring ^fts. 

Tirailleur. [Fr.] A sharpshooter; skirmisher. 
See in Diet. 

Toga virUis. [L.] The manly toga ; the dress 
of manhood. 

To kalon. [Gr.] The beautiful; the chief 
good. 

Tomava la por rosa nuts devenia cardo. [Sp.] 

1 took her for a rose but she proved to be 
a thistle. 

Tomb6 des nues. [Fr.] Fallen from the clouds. 

Ton. [Fr.] Taste; fashion; high life. 

To prepon. [Gr.] The becoming or proper. 

T6t gagne, tbt gaspille. [Fr.] Soon gained 
soon spent. 

Tot homines, quot sententice. [L.] So many 
men, so many minds. 

Totidem verbis. [L.] Id Just so many words. 

Toties quoties. [L.] As often as. 

Totis mribus. [L.] With all his might. 

Toto oaelo. [L.j By the whole heavens; dia- 
metrically opposite. 

T6t ou tard. [Fr.] Sooner or later. 

Totus, teres, atque rotundus. [L.] Complete, 
polished, and rounded. 

T^ours verdrix. [Fr.] Alwajm partridges; 
always the same thing over agidn. 

Toujours pret. [Fr.] Always ready. 
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Towr de form. [Fr.] A feat of ttrength or 
skill. 

Toumar casague. [Ft.] To turn one’s coat; 
to change sides. 

Tous/raig/aits. [Fr.J All expenses paid. 

Tout-d-fait. [Pr.] Wholly; entirely. 

Tout-d-Vfieure. [Fr.] Instantly. 

TotU au contraire. [Pr.] On the contrary. 

Tout d V0U8. [Fr.] Wholly yours. 

Tout bien ou rien. [Fr.] The whole or nothi^. 

Tout oomprendre est tout pardoniier. [Fr. ] To 
understand all is to fo^ve all. 

Tout court. [Ft.] Quite short; abruptly. 

Tout de mime. [Fr.] Quite the same. 

Tout de suite. [FY.] Immediately. 

Tout engemMe. [Fr.] The whole together. 
See in Diet 

Tout fraig fait. [Fr.] All expenses paid. 

Tout le monde est gage aprig le coup. [Fr.] 
Brerybody is wise after the event. 

Tout mon poggtitle. [Fr.] Everything in my 
power. 

Tout vient de Dieu. [Fr.] All things come 
from God. 

Traducteur. [Fr.] A translator. 

Traduction. [Fr.] A translation. 

TraduUori traditori. [It] Translators are 
traitors. 

Trahit gua quemaue voluptas. [L.] Every 
one is attracted oy his own liking. 

Transeat in exemplum. [L.] May it pass into 
an example or precedent 

Travaux fords. [Fr.] Hard labour. 

Tria juncta in uno. [L.] Three joined in one. 

Tristegge. [Fr.] Depression of spirits. 

Trojafuit. [L.] Troy was ; Troy is no more. 

Tros Tyriusque mitii nuUo discrimine agetur. 
[L.] Trojan and Tyrian ttiere shall be no dis- 
tinction so far as I am concerned. 

Trotioir. [i<Y.] The pavement; the footway 
on the side of a street or road. 

Trouvaille. [DY.] Sudden good fortune; a 
godsend. 

Truditur dies die. [L.] One day is pressed 
onward by another. 

Tu ne cede malia. [L.] Do not tliou yield to 
evils. 

Tu quoque. [L.] Thou also; 'you re another’. 

Tu quoque^ Brute! [L] Thou also, Brutus ! 

Tutor et ultor. [L.] Protector and avenger. 

Tutte le strade conducono a Roma. [It] All 
roads lead to Borne. 

Tuum est. [L.] It is your own. 

Uberrima fides. [L.] Superabounding faith. 

tibi bene, ibi patria. [L.] Where it is well 
there is one’s country. 

Ubi jus incertum, ibi jug nullum. [L.] Where 
the law is uncertain there is no law. 

Ubi lapsus! [L.] Where have I fallen? 

Ubilibertas, ibi patria, [L.] Where liberty is 
there is my country. 

Ubi rnel, ibi apes. [L.] Where honey is there 
are the bees. 

Ubitque. [L.] Everywhere. 

Ubiquepatriamreminisei. [L.] To remember 
our countiw everywhere. 

Ubi supra. [L.] Where above mentioned. 

Ultima ratio regum. [L.j The last argument 
of kings ; war. 

Ultima Thule. [L.] Bemotest Thule; some 
far distant region. 

Ultimus Romanorum. [L-l The last of the 
Boraans. 

Ultra licitum. [L.] Beyond what is allow- 
able. 

Ultra vires. [L.] Transcending authority. 

Una scopa nuova spazza bene. [It] A new 
broom sweeps clean. 

Una voce. [L.] With one voice; unanimously. 

Una volta fnrjante e sernpre furfante. [It] 
Once a knave, always a knave. 

Unbienfait n'estjantais perdu. [Fr,] An act 
of kindness is never lost. 

Un cabello haze sombra. [Sp.] A single hair 
makes a shadow. 

Und so weiter. [G.] And so forth. 

Une affaire flairibd. [Fr.] A gone case. 

Une fois n’est pas coutume, [Fr.] One act 
does not constitute a habit. 

Un fait accompli. [ Fr.] An accomplished 
fact. 

Unguibug et rogtro. [L.] With claws and 
beak; tooth and nail. 

Unguig in ulcere. [L.] A claw in the wound. 

Unje gervirai. [Fr.l One I will serve. 

Uno animo. [L.] With one mind; unani- 
moudy. 

Un got d triple Stage. [Fr.] An egregious fool. 

Un got trouve toujourg un plus got qui V 
admire. [Fr.] A fool always finds a greater 
fool to admire him. 

Un * tieng’ vaut rnieua que deux ‘ tu Vauras'. 
[Fr.] One take it is worth more than two 
thou ghalt have it; a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. 


Urbem lateritiam invenit marmoream reli- 
quit [L.] He (Augustus) found the city 
(Rome) brick, and left it marble. 

Urbi et orbi. [L ] To the city (Borne) and the 
world. 

Usque ad arag. [L.] To the very altars; to 
the last extremity. 

Usque ad nauseam. [L.] So as to induce dis- 
gust. 

Usus loquendi. [L.] Usage In speaking. 

Ut amerig, amabUig esto. [L.] That you may 
be loved, be lovable. 

Ut apes geometriam. [L.] As bees practise 
geometry. 

Uicunque plaouerit Deo. [L.] As it shall 
please God. 

Utile dulci. [L.] The useful with the plea- 
sant. 

Utinam nogter egset. [L.] Would that he 
were of our party. 

Ut infra. [L.] As below. 

Uti possidetis. [L.] As you now possess; each 
retaining what he at present holds. 

Ut pignus amidtice. [L.] As a pledge of 
friendship. 

Utprosim. [L.] That I may do good. 

Ut quoeunque paratus. [L.] Prepared for 
every event. 

Ut supra. [L.] As above stated. 

Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator. [L.] 
The traveller with an empty purse sings 
in presence of the highwayman. 

Vade in pace. [L.] Go in peace. 

Vee victis. [L.] Woe to the vanquished. 

Vale (sing.), Valete (pi.). [L.] Farewell. 

Valeat qnantam valere potest. [L.J Let it 
pass for what it is worth. 

Valet anchora virtue. [L.] Virtue serves as 
an anchor. 

Valet de ehambre. [Fr.] A personal attend- 
ant; a body -servant. 

Valet de place. [Fr.] A guide for visitors to 
a place. 

ValeU et plaudtte. [L.] Good-bye and ap- 
plaud us: said by Boman actors at the end 
of a piece. 

Varice lectiones. [L.] Various readings. 

Variorum notce. [L.] The notes of various 
commentators. 

Varium et mutabile semper foemina. [L.] 
Woman is ever a changeful and capricious 
thing. 

Vaudeville. [Fr.] A ballad; a comic opera. 
See in Diet. 

Vaurien. [Fr.] A worthless fellow . 

Vedi Napoli e poi muori. [It.j See Naples 
and then die. 

Vehimur in altum. [L ] We are carried out 
into the deep. 

Velis et remis. [L.] With sails and oars; by 
every possible means. 

Vel prece, vel pretio. [L.] For either entreaty 
or payment; for love or money. 

Veluti in speculum. [L.] Even as in a mirror. 

Venalig populus, venalis curia vatrum. [L.] 
The people are venal, and tne senate is 
equally venal. 

Veuenum in auro bibitur. [L ] Poison is 
drunk from golden vessels. 

r«nta necessitati datur. |L.] Indulgence is 
granted to necessity; necessity has no law. 

Venienti occurrite morbo. [L ] Meet the com- 
ing of the disease; prevention is better 
than cure. 

Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus. 
[L.] The last day has come, and the in- 
evitable doom. 

Veni, vidi, vici. [L.] I came, I saw, I con- 
quered., 

Ventis secundig. [L.] With prosperous winds. 

Ventre d terre. [ihr.] With belly to the 
ground; at full speed. 

Vera incessu patuit dea. [L.] The real god- 
dess was made manifest by her walk. 

Vera pro gratiis. [L.] Truth before favour. 

Vera prosperitd ^ non aver necessitd. [It.] It 
is true prosperity to have no want. 

Verbatim et literatim. [L.] Word for word 
and letter for letter. 

Verbum sat sapienti. [L.] A word is enough 
for a wise man. 

Verdad es verde. [Sp ] Truth is green. 

Veritas odiumparit. [L.] Truth begets hatred. 

Veritas prevatebU. [L ] Truth will prevail. 

Veritas vincit. [L.] Truth conquers. 

Veritatis gimpl^ oratio est. [L. ] The language 
of truth is simple. 

Viriti sans peur. [Pr,] Truth without fear. 

Ver non semper mret. [L.] Spring is not al- 
ways green; as a punning motto of the 
Vernons, Vernon always flourishes. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum. [L.] No returning 
footsteps; no traces backward. 

Vexata queestio. [L.] A disputed question. 

ViA. [L.J By way of. See m Diet. 


Via oruois, via luds. [L] The way of the 
cross, the way of light. 

Via media. [L.] A middle course. 

Via militaris. [L.] A military road. 

Via trita, via tuta. [L.] The beaten path is 
the safe path. 

Vice. [I.] In tiie place of. Vice versa. See 
in Diet. 

Vide et orede. [L.] See and believe. 

Videlioit. [L.] Namely. 

Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor. 
[L.] I see and approve the better things, I 
follow the worse. 

Videtur. [L.] It appears. 

Vide ut supra. [L.J See what is stated above. 

Vidi tantum. [L.] I merely saw him. 

Vi et armig. [L.J By force and arms ; by 
main force; by violence. 

Vigilate et orate. [L.] Watch and pray. 

Vimieur de dessus. [Fr.] Strength from on 

Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibug aurum. 
Silver is less valuable than gold, and gold 
than virtue. 

Vincit amor patriae. [L.] The love of our 
country prevails. 

Vincit omnia veritas. [L.] Truth conquers 
all things. 

Vincit qui patitur. [L.] He who endures 
conquers. 

Vincit, qui se vincit. [L.] He conquers who 
overcomes himself. 

Vinculum matrimonii. [L.] The bond of 
marri^e. 

Vindex injurice. [L.J An avenger of injury. 

Vino dentro, senno f uori. [It.] When the 
wine is in, the wit is out. 

Vin ordinaire. [Fr.] A cheap wine commonly 
used in wine-growing countries. 

Vires acquirit eundo. [L.] As it goes it ac- 
quires strength (originally said of Bumour). 

VirgUium vidi tantum. [L.] Virgil (or some 
great man) I merely saw. 

VirginiJbuB puerisque. [L.] For virgins and 
boys. 

Vir sapit quipauca loquitor. [L.] He is a 
wise man who says but little. 

Virtue in actions consistit. [L.] Virtue con- 
sists in action. 

Virtue in arduis. [L.J Virtue or courage in 
difficulties. 

Virtue incendit vires. [L.] Virtue kindles 
strength. 

Virtue laudatur, et alget. [L.] Virtue is 
praised, and sufiers from cold. 

Virtue millia scuta. [L.] Virtue (or valour) 
is a thousand shields. 

Virtue semper viridis. [L.] Virtue is always 
^en. 

Virtue sola nobilitat. [L.] Virtue alone en- 
nobles. 

Virtue vincit invidiam. [L.] Virtue over- 
comes envy or hatred. 

Virtute et Me. [L.J By or with virtue and 
faith. 

Virtute et labors. [L.J By or with virtue and 
labour. 

Virtute non astutia. [L.] By virtue (or va- 
lour) not by craft. 

Virtute non verbis. [L.] By virtue, not by 
words. 

Virtute ojicii. [L.] By virtue of office. 

Virtute quies. [L.] Best or quietude in virtue. 

Virtute securus. [L.J Secure through virtue. 

Virtuti, non armis, fido. [L.] I trust to 
virtue, not to weajwns. 

Virtutis amore. [L.J From love of virtue. 

Virtutie for tuna comes. [L.] Fortune is the 
companion of valour or virtue. 

Vinim volitare ora. [L.] To hover on 
men’s lips ; to be in everybody’s mouth. 

Vis-d-vis. [Fr.] Opposite; face to face. 

Vis comica. [L.] Comic power or talent. 

Vis conservatrix naturae. [L.J Thj preserva- 
tive power of nature. 

Vis consili expers mole ruit gua. [L.] Strength 
without judgment falls by Its own might. 

Vis inertioB. [L.] The power of inertia; dead 
resistance to force applied. 

Vig medicatrix naturae. [L.J The healing 
power of nature. 

Via unita fortior. [L.] United power Is 
stronger. 

Vis vitae. fL.] The vigour of life. 

Vita brevis, ars longa. [L.] Life is short, art 
is long. 

Vitae via virtug. [L.] Virtue the way of life. 

Vitarn impendere vero. [L.] To stake one’s 
life for the truth. 

Vita sine Uteris mors est. [L.] Life without 
literature is death. 

Vivat rsginaJ [L.J Long live the queen J 

Vivat respublica! [L.) Long live the repub- 
lic! 

Vivat rex ! fL.] Long live the king I 

Vivd vooe. [L,] By the living voice ; orally. 
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to bMoUlU I [Ft.) Long live folly ! 

Viw U roil [Ft.] Long live the king I 

Fiw memcr Uii. [L.] live ever tmndfol of 
death. 

Viyere ett oogUaro fL.] To live is to think. 

Fw ut vivos. [L.] Live that you may live. 

Vive, vale, [L.l Farewelljbe happy. 

Vivida vi» ammi. [L.] ITie lively force of 
genius. 

Vivit poet funera virtue. (L.] Virtue survives 
toe grave. 

Vivre n'eet pae reepirer c'eet agir. [Fr.] Life 
consists not merely in breathing but in 
acting. 

Fwp ea noetra vooo. [L.] I scarcely call these 
things our own. 

Vioeere fortee ante Agamemnona. [L.] Brave 
men lived before Agamemnon ; great men 
lived in previous ages. 

Vogue la galore I [Fr.] Let come what may ! 


VoUd. [Fr.] Behold: toere is; there are. 

FoiW tout. [Ft.] That's all. 

Voild une autre ehoee. [Fr.] That's another 
thing ; that is quite a different matter. 

Voir le deeeoue dee cartes. [Fr.] To see toe 
under side of toe cards : to be in toe secret. 

Volene et potene. [L.] Willing and able. 

Volenti non Jit ir^uria. [L.] No injustice is 
done to the consenting person. 

Volo. non valeo, [L.] 1 am willing, but un- 
able. 

Volventihue annie. [L.] As the years roll by. 

Foto Vito mea. [L.] liy life is devoted. 

Voue y perdrez voe pae. [Fr.] You will there 
lose your steps or labour. 

Fox et prceterea nihil. [L.] A voice and 
nothing more ; sound but no sense. 

Vox/aueibus hcesit. [L.] His voice, or words 
stuck in his throat; he was dumb from 
astonishment. 


Fox populi, vox Dei. [L.] The voice of toe 
people is the voice of Ood. 

F^«»‘6tonc«. [Fr.] Probability ; apparent 

Fu^. [L.] Commonly. 

ViUnue immedicabUe. [L.] An irreparable 
injury. 

Vultuu animi janua et tabula. [L,] The 
countenance is the portal and picture of 
the mind. 

Vultueeet index animi. [L.] The countenance 
is toe index of the mind. 

Wakrheit Oegen Freund und Feind. [G.] 
Truth in spite of friend and foe. 

Wahrheit und Dichtung. See Dichtung. 

Zeitgeiet. [G.] The spirit of the age. 

Zonam perdidU. [L. J He has lost his purse ; 
he is in straitened circumstances. 

Zum Beispiel. [G.] For example. 
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IN CEREMONIOUS COMMUNICATIONS WITH PERSONS OF TITLE OR 

OFFICIAL POSITION. 


Ambassador. The title ‘Excellency’ be- 
longs especially to ambassadors, as well as 
to governors of colonies, and the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. Address letters 
‘ His Excellency (with name or distinctive 
title following) Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of ’. Begin; ‘Sir’, 

‘My Lord’, according as the ambassador 
possesses title or not. When personal re- 
ference is made say ‘ Your Excellency’. 

An envoy extraordinary or charg6 d’af- 
faires, though inferior to an ambassador 
strictly so called, also usually receives the 
title ‘Excellency’; and the wives of am- 
bassadors are generally addressed similarly 
during their husbaivl’s tenure of office and 
while residing abroad. 

Archbishop. Address : ‘ His Grace the Lord 

Archbishop of ’. Begin: ‘My Lord 

Archbishop’. Refer to as ‘Your Grace’. 
The most fonnal method of addressing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is as follows: 
‘ The Most Reverend Father in God, James 
(or whatever the Christian name is), by 
Divine Providence D)rd Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of All England and 
Metropolitan ’. The Archbishop of York is 
addressed as ‘ The Most Reverend Father 

in God, , by Divine Permission Lord 

Archbishop of York, Primate of England 
and Metropolitan'. 

An Irish Archbishop is now addressed as 
‘The Most Reverend the Archbishop of 

An archbishop may be addressed as ‘ The 
Right Honourable and Most Reverend the 

Archbishop of ’ if he have a claim to be 

called ‘ Right Hon. ', apart from his eccle- 
siastical position. 

In America the common form of address 
is ‘The Most Reverend A — B— , D.D.’ 

The wife of an archbishon has no special 
title in right of her husband’s dignity, being 
only plain Mrs., and the same with the 
family. 

Archdeacon. An archdeacon is styled 
‘Venerable’; ‘The Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Begin: ‘Venerable Sir’, 

or ‘Reverend Sir’, or ‘Mr. Archdeacon’ 
(especially in speaking). 

Baron. Address; ‘The Right Hon. Lord 
less formally ‘The Lord ’. Be- 
gin : ‘ My Lord’. Refer to as ‘ Your Lord- 
ship’. 

Baron's Daughter. Barons' daughters are 
all entitled to be called ‘ Honourable ’. Un- 
married they are addressed as ‘The Hon. 
A.-. B— with Christian and surname. 
They retain toe title ‘ Hon. ’ after marriage, 
toe wife of a commoner being ‘ The Hon. 
Mrs. ’ with husband’s surname, toe wife of 
a knight or baronet being ‘ The Hon. Lady ’, 
with husband's surname. Begin ‘ Madam ' : 
refer to as ‘Tour Ladyship' if so entitled 
by marriage. If a higher rank is conferred 
by the husband the title of course corre- 
sponds. 


Baron’s Son. All the sons are ‘ Honourable ’, 
with Christian name and surname. In Scot- 
land the eldest son is addressed as ‘The 
Hon. the Master of’ (peerage title), or ‘The 
Hon. (.John), Master of. Begin: ‘Sir’. 

The wife of a baron's son is ‘ The Hon. 
Mrs.’, with husband’s surname or both 
Christian name and surname. Begin ; 
‘Madam’. If the daughter of an earl, 
marquis, or duke she must be addressed 
accordingly. 

Baroness. Address: ‘The Right Hon. the 

Baroness ’, or ‘ The Right Hon. Lady 

’, or ‘ The Lady ’. Begin : ‘ Ma- 
dam’; refer to as ‘ Your Ladyship’. 

Baronet. Address: ‘Sir A— B— , Bart.', 
giving Christian name and surname. The 
Christian name must be given ; it is quite 
wrong to speak, for instance, of ‘ Sir Vernon 
Harcourt’ where ‘Vernon' is merely one 
of the surnames. Begin: ‘Sir’. 

A baronet’s wife is addressed as ‘ Lady ’ 
with husband’s surname (her Christian 
name would also be used if the daughter 
of a duke, marquis, or earl, and in this 
case she would also be ‘ Right Hon. ’). 
Begin : ‘ Madam ’; refer to as ‘ Your Lady- 
ship’. 

Bishop. Address: ‘The Right Rev. the 

Lord Bishop of or ‘The Right Rev. 

A— B— , Lord Bishop of ’, or simply 

‘The Lord Bishop of '. Begin: ‘My 

Lord Bishop’, or simp^ ‘ My Lord ’; refer to 
as ‘ Your Lordship’. Informal documents 
a bishop is styled ‘The Right Reverend 
Father in God, John, by Divine Permission, 

Lord Bishop of ’. A bishop suffragan is 

addressed as ‘The Right Rev. the Bishop 

Suffragan of ’. Begin : ‘ Right Rev. Sir’. 

Bishops’ wives and families have no special 
recognition as such. 

A bishop may have a title apart from his 
bishopric, in which case toe two will be 
combined. See Clergy. 

In Ireland the bishops of the Protestant 
church are now most correctly addressed 
as ‘The Right Reverend the Bishop of 

’ (or in the case of Meath ‘The Most 

Reverend’). Begin :* Right Rev. Sir’. In 
Scotland the usage is toe same — ‘ The 

Right Rev. the Bishop of ’; or ‘The 

Right Rev. A— B— , Bishop of; or ‘The 

Right Rev. Bishop ’ (with surname). 

Begin : * Right Rev. Sir'. The Primus of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church is addressed 
hs ‘The Most Rev.' Begin: ‘Most Rev. 
Sir’. Neither Irish nor Scottish bishops 
can claim to be spoken of as ' Lord Bishop’, 

‘ Your Lordship', though this is sometimes 
done. [Roman Catoolic Bishops in Ireland 
are usually addressed by toe title ‘Most 
Reverend'.] 

A retired bishop is still addressed as 
‘Right Reverend’; ‘The Right Reverend 

Bishop ‘Right Rev. Sir . In America 

the form of address to a bishop is generally 
‘The Right Rev. A—B-’. 

Canon. Address; ‘The Rev. Canon ’. 

B^n: ‘Reverend Sir*. 


Cardinal. The special title of a cardinal as 
such is ‘ His eminence Begin : ‘ Your 
Eminence’. 

Charge d’ Affaires. See Ambassador. 

Clergy. The general form of address is ‘ The 
Reverend A— B— ’. Begin: ‘Rev. Sir', or 
simply ‘Sir’. If a clergyman has a title 
(courtesy or other) it is proper to give it 
also; thus if he is the son of a duke or 
marquis he is to be addressed as ‘ The Rev. 
Lord A— B— if the son of an earl, vis- 
count, or baron : ‘ The Rev. the Honourable 
A— B— ’, or ‘The Hon. and Rev. A— B—’. 
If he is a baronet, ‘ The Rev. Sir A— B— , 
Bart. ’ 

Congress, Members of (U.S.). Addressed 
generally ‘ The Honourable A— B— '. 

Consul. There is no special form of address 
to a person as such. ‘A— B— , Esq., 
H. B. M.’b Consul’, ‘Consul-general’, or as 
the case may be. In the U. States, how- 
ever, a consul is commonly called ‘ Honour- 
able ’. 

Countess. Address: 'Tlie Right Honour- 
able the Countess of ’. Begin: ‘MA- 

dam’; refer to as ‘ Your Ladyship’. 

Dean. Address: ‘The Very Reverend toe 

Dean of Begin : ‘ Very Rev. Sir’ ; more 

familiarly ‘Mr. Dean' (used in oral com- 
munications). 

Doctor. The initials denoting the particular 
degree are placed after the usual form of 
address, whether D.D., LL.D., M.D., D.Sc., 
&c. ‘The Rev. A- B— . D.D.'; ‘A— B— , 
Esq., M.D.’ Less formally: ‘The Rev. 
Doctor B — ' ; ‘ Doctor A— B--’. 

Dowager. Wlien the holder of a title marries, 
the widow of a previous holder of the same 
title becomes ‘dowager’, this being often 
inserted in addressing her: ‘The Right 

Hon. the Dowager Countess of ’; ‘The 

Dowager Lady ’. Instead of ‘Dowager’, 

to which some ladies object, toe Christian 
name may be used : ‘ The Right Hon. Mary 

Countess of ’. Begin : ‘ Madam ’ ; refer to 

as ‘Your Ladyship’. 

Duchess. Address : ‘ Her Grace the Duchess 

of ’. Begin: ‘Madam’; refer to as 

‘ Your Grace ’. 

Duke. Address; ‘His Grace the Duke of ’. 

Begin : ‘ My Lord Duke ’ ; refer to as ‘Your 
Grace’. All the children of a duke are 
‘lords* or ‘ladies’, and are entitled to be 
called ‘Right Honourable’. (See below.) 
Royal dukes are different. See Prince. 

Duke’s Daughter. Address : ‘ The Right Hon. 
Lady ’, with Christian name and surname, 
or simply ‘The Lady', with Christian name 
and surname. Begin : ‘ Madam ’ ; refer to 
as ‘ Your Ladyship ’. 

If married to a commoner or a peer by 
courtesy, the surname Is derived from toe 
husband’s name or title; if to a mr toe 
wife takes a title corresponding to her hus- 
band’s. 
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Duke’s Son. A duke’s eldest son takes by 
courtesy one of his father’s secondary titles, 
and is thus usually a marquis or an earl, 
being addi-essed exactly as if really a peer 
with the respective rank. His wife receives 
the corresponding title, being thus a 
marchioness or countess, and their eldest 
son takes also a courtesy title belonging to 
the family, being thus either a viscount or 
a baron. 

A duke’s younger son is addressed simi- 
larly to his sisters ; ‘The Right Honourable 
Lord A— B— ’, or ‘The Lord A— B- ’. 
Begin : ‘ My Lord ’ ; refer to as ‘ Your lord- 
ship’. Their wives are treated in a corre- 
sponding manner: ‘ The Right Honourable 
Lady A— B— or ‘ The Lady A— B— ’ ; 
‘Madam’, ‘Your Ladyship’. 

Earl. Address ; ‘ The Right Honourable the 

Earl of ’, or ‘ The Earl of ’. Begin : 

‘My Lord'; refer to as ‘Your Lordship’. 
The wife of an earl is a countess. (See 
above.) 

Earl's Children, The eldest son of an earl 
(like the eldest sou of a duke) takes a 
courtesy title from his father, and thus 
ranks either as a viscount or a baron, being 
treated as if really a peer and his wife as a 
peeress. 

The younger sons of an earl are not called 
‘ lords but are all called ‘Honourable’ 
(their eldest brother is ‘Right Honourable') 
—‘The Hon. A— B— ’, the same as the 
sons of a baron. (See above. ) 

The daughters of an earl are all entitled 
to be called ‘ Right Honourable ’. and are 
addressed as the daughters of a duke, being 
all ‘ladies’, and thus somewhat different 
from their brothers. (See above.) 

Envoy. See Ambasgador. 

Executive Council, Members of (in colonial 
governments). Generally addressed as ‘The 
Honourable A— B— ’. 

Governor of Colony. Colonial Governors 
have the title of ' Excellency ’ in virtue of 
their office. Address : ‘His Excellency A— 
B— , Esq. (Sir A — B— , The Right Honour- 
able the Earl of, dec.), Governor of ’. 

Begin according to rank : refer to as ‘ Your 
Excellency’. A duke holding such a position 
would, however, be ‘His Grace', ‘Your 
Grace '. 

A governor's wife does not have any claim 
to be called ‘ Her Excellency ’. 

Lieutenant-governors, as in India and the 
Dominion of Canada, are styled ‘ Honour- 
able’, ‘His Honour’, ‘ Your Honour’. 

(Governor of State (TJ.S.) Usually addressed 
as ‘ His Excellency'. ‘His Excellency A— 

B — , Governor of ’, or ‘ His Excellency 

the Governor of ’. A lieutenant-governor 

is called ‘ Honourable ’. 

Judge. This in Britain has not a very dis- 
tinctive meaning. In England and Ireland 
the judges of the supreme courts are called 
Lord Justices and Justices ; in Scotland the 
Judges are the Lords of Session. (S>eeJiigtice, 
Lord Justice, Lords of Session.) In England 
the county court judges, however, are re- 
gularly called ‘ J udge ’. ‘ His Honour Judge 

’ (surname); on the bench referred to as 

‘ Your Honour ’. 

In many British colonies the members of 
the higher courts are called judges and 
addressed as ‘The Honourable A— B— 
In the U. States the term judge is regularly 
applied to all such functionaries; and all 
are addressed in the same way. 

J ustice. J udges of the High Court of Justice 
in England, in the Chancery and other 
divisions, are called justices. Address: 

‘ The Honourable Mr. Justice ’ ; or if a 

knight, ' The Hon. Sir A— B— ’, Begin in 
both cases ‘Sir’. On the bench he is 
addressed as ‘ My Lord ’ ; and referred to as 
‘ Your Lordship . 

Justice of Peace. In England is formally 


addressed in documents as ‘ The Worship- 
ful’, and on the bench is referred to as 
* Your Worship 

King. To be addressed as ‘The King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty Begin : ‘ Sire ’, or ‘ May 
it please Your Majesty' ; refer to as ‘ Your 
Majesty’. 

Knight Bachelor. Treated as a baronet, 
but ‘Kt.’ is not usually appended to the 
name in addressing a letter. As in the case 
of a baronet, carefully avoid using a sur- 
name instead of a Christian name. 

Knight of the Bath, St Michael and St 
George, Star of India. Address ; ‘ Sir A— 
B— G.C.B.’, or K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.S.I., 
as the case may be. Begin ; ‘ Sir’. 

Knight of the Garter, Thistle, St Patrick. 
As above, with the initials K.G., K.T., K.P. 
respectively following the name. 

Knight’s Wife (of any class). As baronet’s 
wife. 

Legislative Council, Members of. Tliese 
(who belong to colonial governments) are 
generally addressed as me ‘Honourable 
A- B— ’. 

Lieutenantgovemor. See Oovemor. 

Lord Advocate of Scotland. Address ; ‘ The 
Right Honourable the Lord Advocate’. 
Begin : ‘ My Lord ’ ; refer to as ‘ Your Lord- 
ship’. 

Lord Chancellor. Address : ‘The Right Hon. 
the Lord High Chancellor’: or ‘The Right 

Hon. Earl (or as the case may b^el, 

Lord High Chancellor ’. Begin : ‘ My Lord ^ ; 
refer to as ‘ Your Lordship ’. 

Lord Chief Justice (England). Address: 
‘The Right Honourable the Lord Chief 
Justice’, or ‘The Right Honourable Sir 
A— B -, Lord Chief Justice’. Begin: ‘My 
Lord ’ or ‘ Sir’, as the case may be. 

Lord Justice (English Supreme Court of 
Appeal). Address: ‘The Right Honour- 
able the Lord Justice ’, or ‘The Right 

Honourable Sir A— B— ’. Begin: ‘Sir’. 
When on the bench they are addressed ‘My 
Lord ’, ‘ Your Lordship . 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Address : ‘ His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant’, or if a 
Duke, ‘His Grace the Lord Lieutenant’. 
How to begin and refer will also be deter- 
mined by rank (‘My Lord Duke’, ‘ My Lord 
Marquis ’). 

Lord Mayor. It is only a few cities, as Lon- 
don, York, and Dublin that have a Lord 
Mayor. Address : ‘ The Right Honourable 

the Lord Mayor of ’, or ‘The Right 

Hon. A — B— , Lord Mayor of '. Begin : 

‘ My Lord’ ; refer to as ‘ Your Lordship ’. 

'JTie Lord Mayor’s wife is addressed : ‘The 
Right Honourable the Lady Mayoress of 

’. Begin : ‘My Lady’ ; refer to as ‘Your 

Ladyship ’, 

Lord Provost. Address: ‘The Right Hon. 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ' ; ‘ The 
Hon. the Lord Provost of Glasgow’; ‘The 
Lord Provost of Aberdeen’, ‘Perth’ or 
‘ Dundee ’. Begin : ‘ My Lord ’, or ‘ My Lord 
Provost’; refer to as ‘ Your Lordship’. The 
Lord Provost’s wife has no share in the title. 

Lords of Appeal (in Ordinary). These are 
judicial members of the House of Lords, 
who rank as barons and are so addressed. 
Their wives are baronesses ; their children 
are not specially distinguished. 

Lords of Session. These are the judges of 
the supreme court of Scotland. Some of 
these lords decide to retain their surname 
when elevated to the bench (‘Lord Young'), 
others substitute the name of an estate. 

Address: ‘The Honourable Lord ’. 

Begin : ‘ My Lord ’; refer to as ‘ Your Lord- 
ship’. Their wives take no title. 

Maid of Honour. Address: ‘The Honour- 
able Miss ’. Begin : ‘Madam’. 


Marchioness. Address: ‘ The Most Honour^ 

able the Marchioness of Begin: 

‘ Madam'; refer to as ‘ Your Ladyship’. 

Marquis. Address: ‘The Most Hon. the 
Marquis of B^n: ‘My Lord Mar- 

quis’; refer to as ‘Your Lordship'. 

Marquis's Children. All are ‘J^ht Hon- 
ourable' like those of a duke, l^e eldest 
son takes* a courtesy title like the eldest 
son of a duke, and is similarly addressed. 
Younger sons and daughters are like those 
of a duke. 

Mayor. Address : ‘ The Mayor of ’, or in 

formal documents ‘The Right Worshipful 

the Mayor of ’. Address: ‘Sir’; refer 

to as ‘ Your Worship'. 

In the United States mayors are usually 
styled ‘Honourable’; ‘The Hon. A— B— , 
Mayor of ’. 

Member of Parliament. Not specially re- 
cognized except by adding ‘ M.P.’ to ordin- 
ary address: ‘A— B— , Esq., M.P.’; ‘Sir 
A— B— , Bart., M.P.’ 

Minister. See Ambassador, Clergy. 

Moderator of General Assembly (Scotland). 
‘The Right Rev.’; the assembly itself is 
‘ The Venerable'. 

Officers, Military and Naval. Their profes- 
sional rank is put before any title they 
may Independently jwssess : ‘General’ or 

‘ Admiral the Right Hon. the Earl of ’; 

‘ Colonel the Honourable A— B— ’. 

Premier. No special title or address as such. 

President (U.S.). Address: ' His Excellency 
the President of the United States’; ‘His 
Excellency A— B — , President of the U. 
States’. The Vice-president and ex-presi- 
dents are ‘Honourable’; ‘The Honourable 
the Vice-president’; ‘The Honourable A-- 
B— ’. 

Prince. Address : ‘ His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales’; ‘His Royal Highness 
Prince A— (Christian name)’. If a royal 
duke: ‘His Royal Highness the Duke of 

’. Begin in any case; ‘Sir’; refer to as 

‘ Your Royal Highness’. 

Princess, Address: ‘Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales’; ‘Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess A— (Cffiristian name)’; or 
if a duchess: ‘Her Royal Highness the 

Duchess of ’. Begin: 'Madam'; refer 

to as ‘ Youi’ Royal Higliness’. 

Privy Councillor. All members of the privy- 
council are entitled to be addressed as 
‘Right Honourable’; ‘The Right Honour- 
able A— B— , P.C.’ (omit ‘Esq.’). Other- 
wise according to rank. 

Queen. Address; ‘The Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty’. Begin: ‘Madam’, or 
‘May it please Your Majesty’; refer to as 
‘ Your Majesty ’. 

Queen’s Counsel. Ordinary address with the 
addition of ‘Q.C.' 

Recorder. Addressed as ‘The Worshipful’; 
in London ‘The Right Worshipful’. Be- 
gin: ‘Sir’; refer to as ‘ Your Worship’. 

Senators (Canada and U. States). Addressed 
as ‘ The Honourable A — B— '. 

Sheriff of London. As recorder of London. 

Viscount. Address: ‘The Right Hon. the 

Lord Viscount ’, or ‘The Right Hon. 

Lord ’, or ‘ The Lord Viscount ’. 

Begin : ‘ My Lord’; refer to as ‘ Your Lord- 
ship’. 

Viscountess. Address: ‘ The Right Honour- 
able the Viscountess or ‘The Vis- 
countess ’; ‘ ITie Right Hon. Lady '. 

Begin: ‘Madam- ; refer to as ‘ Your Lady- 
ship’. 

Viscount’s Children. Are addressed in the 
same way as those of a baron. 




PEINCIPAL MONEYS OF THE WOELD 


AND 

THEIR EQUIVALENTS OR APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS IN BRITISH CURRENCY. 


Argentine Republic. The money unit is the 
peso or dollar of 100 centesimos; but the 
chief currency is a depreciated paper money. 

Gold Coins— OnztL or doblon : £8, 1«. ster- 
ling; argentino or hve pesos: £1 ; half-argeu- 
tiuo: 10s. 

Silver Coins— Peso, average value, 4s,; 
half-peso: 2s. 

Austmlia. Coinage as in Britain. There 
are mints at Sydney and Melbourne. 
Austria-Hungary. The new money unit 
(since 1892) is the krone or crown of 100 
heller, value lOd. ; or half that of the former 
unit, the gulden or florin of 100 kreutzer. 
The coinage is now on a gold basis. 

Gold Coins — 20-crown piece ; 16s. 8d. ; 10- 
crown piece: 8s. 4ci. Also the ducat: 8s. 

Silver Coins— The krone or crown : lOd. ; 
the half-crown: 5d. Also the gulden or 
florin still current: Is. 8d. 

Belgium. The unit, as in France, is the 
franc, divided into 100 centimes. 

Gold Coins— 4i0 francs: 31s. Od.; 20 francs: 
16s. lOid.; 10 francs: 7s. Hid. 

SUver Coins— 5 francs: 3s. ll^d. ; 2 francs: 
Is. 7d.; 1 franc: Oid. 

Bolivia. The unit is the boliviano or dollar 
of 100 centavos, nominally of the same value 
as the 5-franc piece of France or Belgium. 
Gold Coins— Onza: £3, 2s.; doblon: 18s. 9d. 
Silver Coins— I boliviano: 4s.; half-bolivi- 
ano: 2s. 

Brazil The unit is the milreis of 1000 reis, 
par value about 2s. 3d. 

Gold Coins— 20 milreis: £2, 6s. ; 10 milreis: 
£1, 2s. 6d.; 5 milreis: 11s. 3d. English sove- 
reigns are also legal tender. 

Silver Coins— 2 milreis: 4s. 6d.; 1 milreis; 
2s. 3d. ; 600 reis: Is. l^d. 

The chief currency is paper money. 
Bulgaria. Coinage assimilated to that of 
France. The unit is the lev or franc, and 
there are silver coins of i. 1, 2. and 6 levs. 
The lev is divided into 100 stotinki or cen- 
times. 

Canada. The chief coins of Canada (which 
are minted in England) are the silver dollar, 
half-dollai', and minor subdivisions, as in the 
United States, accounts also being kept in 
dollars and cents. By law it is fixed that 
ttie sovereign is equal to 4 dollars 86§ cents; 
the crown piece, 1 dollar 20 cents; the half- 
crown, 60 cents; the florin, 48 cents; the 
shilling, 24 cents; the sixpence, 12 cents. 
United States gold is a legal tender; but 
not much gold is in circulation, bank bills 
taking its place. 

Cape Colony. The coinage is that of Britain . 
Central American States, namely: Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicar^ua, Salvador, and 
Costa Rica. The unit is the peso or dollar 
of 100 centavos, nominally of the value of 
sterling. There are gold coins of 20, 10, 
6, 2, and 1 pesos; and silver pesos, half- 
esoB, <&c. Coins belonging to the neigh- 
ouring countries also circulate. 

Ceylon. The rupee is the standard coin as 
in India, but here it is divided into 100 
cents. There are half rupee, quarter-rupee, 
and 10-cent coins in silver; 6-cent, 2-cent, 
Ac., in copper. See India. 

Chill. The money unit is the silver peso or 
dollar of 100 centavos, approximately equal 
to Bs. 9d. 

Gold Coins— Condor or 10 pesos : £1, 17s. 
6}d. ; medio-oondor or doblon, 6 pesos : 18«. 
9a. ; peso, Ss. 9d. 

By a law of 1895 the gold coins are hence- 
forth to be: the colon or condor of 20 pesos 
(—£8, 15^.), the doblon of 10, and the escudo 
of 6 IMSOS. 

Silver Coins— Pean or dollar: 3«. 9d., and 
the fifth, tenth, and twentieth of a peso. 
China. There is no official coinage except 
copper cai^, of which about 22=1 penny. 
Payments are made in silver by weight, and' 
values reckoned by the tael, a tael of pure 
silver being at present worth about 8s. 8d. 
Mexican and American trade dollars circu- 
late. 

Colombia. The unit is the peso or dollar of 


10 reals, nominal value, 4«. Recently-coined 
pesos are reduced by debasement to less 
than 2s. in value. 

Corea Silver dollars have recently been 
coined similar in value to the Mexican 
dollar and Ja^nese yen, which are both 
legal tender, ^ere are also silver 20-cent 

J pieces, and nickel and copper coins. 

osta Rica. See Central American States. 
Denmark. The money of Denmark agrees 
with that of Norway and Sweden. The unit 
is the krone or crown, divided into 100 Ore; 
value about la IJd., or 18 kroner =£1 ster- 
ling. 

Gold Coins~20 kroner: £1, 2s. 3d.; 10 
kroner: 11». l^d. 

Silver Coins— 2 kroner: 28. Id; 1 krone: 
Is. Ud. ; 60 ore: 6M. 

Ecuador. The unit is the sucre or dollar, a 
silver coin nominally equal to the 6-franc 
piece of France, present value about Ss. 5d. 
There are also 60, 20, 10, and 6 cent pieces. 
Egypt. The unit is the piastre, which is 
nearly equal in value to 2^. 

Gold Coins— 100 piastres (the lira or Egyp- 
tian pound): £1, 0«. 6d; 60 piastres: 10k. 3d.; 
25 piastres: 6s. l^d 

Silver Coins— 10 piastres; 2s.; 6 piastres: 
Is.; 2^ piastres: 6d; 1 piastre: 2ld. 
Finland. The unit is the markka or mark 
of 100 penni, equivalent to the franc or 9^d. 
The 10 markka in gold=l7«. Hid. 

France. The unit is the franc, the approxi- 
mate value of which is OJd. sterling, or 
26-22J francs to £1 sterling. 

Gold Coins— 100 francs: £3, Ifis. 3d.; 60 
francs: £1, 19». 7Jd.; 20 francs (Napoleon): 
16 k. lOid.; 10 francs: 7«. Hd.; 5 francs: 
Ss. Hid. 

Silver Coins— b francs: 3 k. Hid.; 2 francs: 
Ik. 7d. : 1 franc: 9id. ; i franc or 50 centimes: 
4|d. ; 20 centimes: 2d. 

The coinage of France has been accepted 
as the model for that of several other coun- 
tries, and the coins of Prance, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece (“the Latin 
monetary union”) are now interchangeable, 
being of the same weight and fineness. 
Those of Spain, Servia, Roumania, &c. , are 
also on the same basis. 

Germany. The unit is the mark of 100 pfen- 
nige, which on a gold basis is nearly equi- 
valent to IK. sterling, or 20-48 marks =£1. 

Gold Coins— 20 marks, or double-crown : 
£1 ; 10 marks or crown : 10k. ; 5 marks or 
half-crown: 5 k. 

Silver Coins— 5 marks : 4k. 4id. ; 2 marks : 
IK. 9d.; 1 mark; lOid.; 60 pfennige: b^d. 
Thaler, equal to 3 marks, no longer coined. 
Great Britain. The money unit is the pound 
sterling, represented as a coin by the sove- 
reign and divided into twenty shillings, each 
shilling into 12 pence. The sovereign con- 
sists of gold of 22 carats or H or -916 fine, 
and it weighs 123-27 grains troy, Hence 
40 lbs. of gold = 1869 sovereigns; 1 lb. =£46, 
14k. 6d.; 1 oz.=£3, 17k. lOJd. 

The guinea, a gold coin worth 21k., has 
long been withdrawn from circulation, 
though sums of so many guineas are still 
often spoken of. 

Gold Coins— The sovereign and half-sove- 
reign are the only coins that really form 
part of the currency, though 2 - 80 vereign 
and 6 - 80 vereign pieces have been coined. 

Silver Coim— The crown or five-shilling 
piece ; the half-crown or two shillings and 
sixpence; the florin or two-shilling piece; 
the double florin or four-shilling piece; the 
shilling, the sixpence, and the threepenny 
piece. The fourpenny piece is now only 
coined, like the silver twopenny and penny 
piece, for the so-called maundy money. 
The real value of these silver coins is at 
present considerably below their nominal 
value, the price of suver being low. 

The coins of inferior denomination are 
the bronze penny, halfpenny, and farthing. 

In many British colonies the above coins 
form the chief currency, though in some of 
the colonial possessions special coins are 
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also in use. India has a system of its own 
in which it is partly followed by Ceylon and 
Mauritius. Canada agrees with the United 
States. In Hong-Kong and the East the 
dollar is the chief coin. See Canada, India, 
Hong-Kong. 

Greece. The money nyatem is the same as 
that of France (see FranobV the unit being 
called the drachma (divided into 100 lepta), 
which is equivalent to the franc. 

Gold Coins -20 draclimas: li«. 2d. Few 
gold coins exist. 

Silver Coins— b, 2, and 1 drachma pieces^ 
equivalent to corresponding coins of j^rance; 
also pieces of 50, 20, and 10 lepta. 
Guatemala. See Central American States. 
Guiana, British. Accounts are commonly 
kept in dollars and cents, 1 dollar =100 cents. 
Tile dollar is reckoned at 4k. 2d. The ordi- 
nary British denominations of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence are also used. 

Gold Coins— English soverelgps and half* 
sovereigns. United States eagles, half-eagles, 
quarter-eagles, and gold dollars, at the re- 
spective rates of 41k., 20k. 6d., lOs. 8d., and 
4k. Id. Gold coins of Mexico, Spain, and 
South America are also in circulation. 

Silver CbinK— The chief ore those of Bri- 
tain, also dollars of the United States. 
Mexico, and South America. Gilders ana 
half-gilders also exist, the gilder being » 
Ik. lid. 

Haiti. Unit, the silver piastre or dollar; 
nominal value, 4k. French gold and silver 
coins are current. 

Hawaii. Same as the United States, the 
only gold coins being those of the Stain. 
Hawaiian silver is current along with U. 
States silver. 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Honduras. See Central American States. 
Honduras, British. The gold dollar of the 
United States Is the standard of value, the 
British sovereign and half-sovereign being 
rated respectively at 4 dels. 86 cents, and 2 
dols. 43 cents. Silver half-dollars, quarter- 
dollars, 10-cent, and 6-cent pieces have been 
issued. British silver coins also circulate, 
especially half-crowns and shillings. Dollars 
of Mexico are also current. 

Hong Kong. Accounts are kept in dollars 
and cents. The standard coin is the British 
silver dollar coined for colonial use, varying 
in actual value according to the price of 
silver, but having a regulation value of 
4k. Id. Mexican and other dollars of similar 
value are also current. Silver coins of 20, 
10, and 5 cents are legal tender for amounts 
of two dollars or less. There is no gold 
coinage. 

India. The unit is the rupee, a silver coin 
which used to be regarded as equivalent to 
2k. sterling, but owing to the depreciation 
in silver is now considerably less. The 
rupee is divided into 16 annas, the anna 
into 4 pice, the pice into 8 pies. The sum 
of 100,000 rupees is called a lac, of 10,000,000 
a crore. There are mints at Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Gold Coins— The mohur or 16 rupees: 
£1, 10k. There were also a double mohur, 
and 10-rupee and 6-rupee pieces, but gold 
hardly exists as a medium of circulation. 

StZwrCoinK— Rupee: nominally 2k. ; half- 
rupee: IK.; quarter-rupee: Od.; eighth of a 
rupee (or 2 annas): 3d. 

Italy. As Italy belongs to the Latin Mone- 
tary Union its coinage corresponds with 
that of France : unit, the lira of 100 cente- 
simi, equivalent to the franc. There ara 
gold coins of 6, 10, 20, 60, and 100 lire; 
silver, of 1, 2, and 6 lire. See France. 
Jamaica. Accounts kept as in Britain, and 
all British gold and silver coins circulate 
and are legu tender. American gold colna 
are also current, the gold dollar at 4k. Id., 
other gold coins at the rate of £1,0 k. 6d. 

S er 6 dollars. Mexican and old Spanish 
oubloons are onrrent at £8, 4 k. each. There 
are nickel pennies, halfpennies, a&d far- 
things. 
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PRINCIPAL MONEYS OP THE WORLD. 


JapaiL The yen or dollnr !• the unit divided 
into 100 lene: nominal valne ii. The gold 
yen it Muivalent to the Amerioan gold 
dollar. There are gold oolnt of 20, 10, 1, 2, 
and 1 yens. The eUver coini are the yen, 
and 60, 20, 10, and 6 sen i^iecea. Silver trade 
dollars are coined of a value slightly above 
that of the yen. See Unitsd Statks. 
Liberia. Money chiefly British. Accounts 
kept also in dollars and cents. 

Madagaacar. The only legal coin is the 
silver 6*franc piece. 

Maurltiua. The money is as in Ceylon. 
Mexico. The standard coin is the dollar or 
peso of 100 centavos : value about 4e. 2d. 

Cfold Coins-— Onza or doblon of 16 dollars: 
£8,68.8(1; half-doblon: £1, 1S«. id.; quarter- 
doblon: 16». 8d. ; double hidalgo (20 dollars): 
£i, 8s. id. ; hidalgo (10 dollars): £2, la. 8d. 

J^ver Coins— I>oUar or peso: is. 2d. ; half- 
dollar (60 centavos): 2s. Id.; quarter-dollar 
(25 centavos): la. Om. Also silver coins of 
one-tenth and one-twentieth of a dollar. 
Montenegro. The money of the adjacent 
countries. 

Morocco. Chiefly French, Spanish, and other 
foreign money. 

Natal. The money is the same as in Britain. 
Netherlands. The unit is the gulden , guilder, 
or florin of lOO cents, a silver coin equivalent 
to about 1«. 8d., or twelve to the £ sterling. 

Gold Coi7is~ 10-gulden piece: 16«. 6d.; 
6-gulden piece: 8a. 3d.; ducat: 9s. iid. i 
Silver Coins— 2^ gulden (rlxdollar): 4a. 2d. ; 

1 gulden: la. 8d.; ) gulden: lOd.; 25 cents: 
5d.; 10 cents: 2d. 

Newfoundland. As in Canada, with two- 
dollar gold coins in addition. 

New Zealand. Coinage as in Australia 
Nicaragua. See Central American States. 
Norway and Sweden. Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark have the same coinage, though 
the names of the pieces differ slightly. The 
unit is the crown, called krone (plural 
kroner) in Norway and Denmark, xrona 
(plural kronor) in Sweden; value la. l^d., or 
18 to the £1 sterling. The krone or krona 
is divided into 100 bre. 

Gold Coins— 20 kroner: £1, 2«. 2Jd.; 10 
kroner: 11s. l|d.; carolin (Sweden): 7s. lid.; 
ducat (Sweden): 9s. S^d. 

Silver Coins— 2 kroner: 2s. 2id.; 1 krone: 
Is. 1^. Also 50, 40, 25, and 10 bre pieces 
of corresponding values. 

Orange State. English money is used 
as the currency. 

Ottoman Empire. See Turkey. 

Paraguay. Ine chief coin the peso or dollar 
of 100 centavos, nominally equal to 4s. , as 
in Chili, Argentina, &c. 

Persia. The monetary unit is the kiAn, a 
silver coin which may be compared to the 
franc, as formerly having the same value. 
I'he kiAn is divided into 20 shkhts or 1000 
dln&rs, the dln&r being an imaginary coin. 

Gold Coins— One toman, nominally equal 
to 10 krftns: 7s. 6d. Few gold coins are in 
circulation. 

Silver Coins— Five loAns: is. lid.; two 
krdns: O^d. ; one krftn: 4fd. 


Peru. The monetary unit is the sole or dol- 
lar of 100 centavos; nominal value, 4s. or 6 
francs. There is no gold currency at the 
present time, though gold coins of 1, 2, 5, 
10, and 20 soles were formerly struck and 
may still be met with. 

J^ver Coins— Sole: 8s. 4d. ; half -sole: Is. 8d. 
one-flfth of a sole (one peseta): 8d. ; twenty- 
flve centavos: lOd. 

Portugal. The chief money unit is the roil- 
reis, the value of which in gold is 4s. 5id. 
The milreis is divided into 1000 rels (plural 
of real), which are only money of account, 
not represented in the currency. Large sums 
are stated in contos or millions of reis, a 
conto being equal to £222, 4s. 6|d. 

Chid Coins— CorOa or crown of 10 milreis = 
£2, 4s. iid.; half-crown: £1, 2s. 2id.; one- 
fifth crown: 8s. 10^.; one milreis: 4s. 5;^. 

Silver Coins— Five-testoon piece (t=600 
reis): 2s. 2id.; two testoons (:=200 reis): 
lO^d.; one testoon (^=100 reis): 5id.; half- 
testoon (=50 reis): 2§d. 

Roumanla. Money system the same as that 
of France, Italy, Belgium, <fec., the unit 
being the lei, which corresponds with the 
franc, llie lei is divided into 100 banls, 
which therefore correspond with the French 
centimes. 

Gold Coins— Twenty, ten, and five lei 
pieces, corresponding with similar coins in 
France. 

Silver Coins— Two, one, and half lei pieces. 
Russia. The monetary unit is the rouble of 
100 copecks. The silver rouble is of the 
value of about 8s. 2d. sterling, or£l sterling 
=6 roubles 40 copecks. The circulation 
chiefly consists of paper-money, from one- 
rouble notes upwards. 

Gold Coins— imperial or ten-rouble piece: 
£1, 11s. 8d.; half-imperial or five roubles; 
15s. lOd. ; three roubles; 9s. 6d. 

Silver Coins— Rouble, 8s. 2d.; half-rouble: 
Is. 7d.; quarter-rouble: O^d.; 20 copecks: 
7id.; 10 copecks: 3|d.; 5 copecks: 2d. 
Salvador. See Central American States. 
Samoa. American money. 

Sandwich Islands. See Hawaii. 

Santo Domingo. The money of Mexico, the 
United States, France, and Spain. 

Servia. The money system corresponds with 
that of France, the unit being tiie dinar, 
equivalent to tne franc. It is divided into 
lOO paras or cents. 

Gold Coin— The milan of 20 dinars, equi- 
valent to the French 20-franc piece, or 
15s. lOd. 

Silver Coi7is— Coins of 2 dinars (1«. 7d.), 
1 dinar, and half-dinar. 

Siam. The chief coin is the tical or bat, a 
silver piece of the average value of Is. 
sterling. It exchanges with dollars at the 
rate of 8 dollars for 5 ticals. 

Singapore. The same os Hong-Kong (which 
see). 

South African Republic (Transvaal). Same 
as Britain and chiefly British money. 

Spain. The money corresponds with that of 
France, Italy, Belgium, &c., the monetary 
unit being the peseta, of same value as the 


franc (O^d.). The peseta is divided Into 100 
oentimos or into 4 reales. 

Gold Coins— Pieoea of 100. 60, 25, 20, 10, 
and 6 pesetas, equal respectively to £4, £2, 
£1. Ids. , 8s., and 4s. sterling. There Is also a 
gold doubloon of 10 escudos, value £l,0s.7id. 
sterling. 

Silver Coins— 5 pesetas (called the piastre 
or dollar): 4s.; 2 pesetas: Is. 7d.; 1 peseta: 
9jtd.; 25 centimos: 2^; 20 oentimos: 2d. 
There is also an escudo or half-dollarn2s. 

Straits Settlements. Money the same as in 
Hong-Kong (which see). 

Sweden. See Norway and Sweden. 

Switzerland. The money is the same as in 
France, the unit being the franc, divided 
into 100 centimes or rappen. Of gold coins 
only 20-franc pieces are coined by the re- 
public itself. 

Tasmania. As in Anstralla. 

Trinidad. British gold, silver, and bronze 
coinage, with U. States and Mexican gold 
as in Jamaica and Guiana 

Turkey. The reckoning is by Turkish pounds 
of 100 piastres each. 

Gold Cotna— The liraorgold medjldib: 18i.; 
the half-lira; 9a. ; the quarter-lira: 4f. 6d. 

Silver Coins— 20 piastres; 8a. 7d.; 10 pi- 
astres: la. 9^.; 5 piastres: 10^.; 2 piastres: 
Ad.; 1 piastre: 2d. 

United States. The dollar of 100 cents has 
been the money unit of the United States 
since 1786. The coinage at present Is as 
follows:— 

Gold Coina— Double-eagle or 20-dollar piece: 
£4, 2a. 6d.; eagle or 10 dollars: £2, la. 8d.; 
half-eagle or 5-dollar piece: £1, Oa. 7^(1.; 
8-dollar piece: 12a. 4M.; quarter-eagle or 
2^dollar piece: 10a. Ad.; dollar: 4a. lAd. 

Silver (;oina— Dollar: 4a. lid.; half-dollar 
or 60 cents: 2a. Ofd.; quarter-dollar or 26 
cents: la. Old . ; dime or 10 cents: 5d. 

There are also 5-cent and 3-cent pieces 
coined in nickel and cent pieces in bronze. 

Formerly there was a silver trade-doUar 
coined to compete with the Mexican dollar, 
being a little heavier than the ordinary dol- 
lar and of the value of about 4«. 8jd. ster- 
ling. Silver coins of 20 cents, 5 cents, and 
8 cents are also current, butno longer coined. 

Uruguay. The peso or dollar is the unit, as 
in great part of Spanish South America, 
divided into 100 centesimos or cents; ap- 
proximate value As. 3d., or £1 = 4-70 pesos. 
There are gold doubloons of 10 pesos, as 
well as half and quarter doubloons. The 
silver coins are pesos, and pieces of 50, 20, 
10, and 5 centesfinos. 

Venezuela. The chief coins are the silver 
venezolano or dollar of 100 centavos, and 
the bolivar of 20 centavos. The former is 
identical with the 5'franc piece of the Latin 
Union of Europe (see FRANCE), and the latter 
with the franc. There are also gold vene- 
zolanos. 

West Indies. In the British islands the cur- 
rency is that of the home countries, though 
reckoning by dollars and cents is common, 
and American coins are also current. See 
Jamaica. 




PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE WORLD 

BRITISH, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN. 


I.— BRITISH. 


Troy Weight 

(used iu weighing gold and silver, <fec.). 

4 grs. = 1 carat. 

24 grains = 1 pennyweight. 

20 dwt. = 1 ounce (oz.). 

12 oz. = 1 pound (lb.), 

6700 grains = 1 lb. 

Apothecaries’ Weight 
(used in compounding medicines). 

20 grains = 1 scruple (^). 

8 Bcr. « 1 dram (3)- 

8 dr. =1 ounce (5). 

12 oz. = lib. 


Apothecaries* Measure 

1 fluid minim (ttX) = 0046 cub. in. 
60 „ minims = 1 fl. dr. (3). 

8 drs. = 1 fl. oz. (3). 

20 oz. =1 pint (O). 


Avoirdupois Weight 
(for groceries, drugs, and heavy goods). 


16 drams 
16 oz. 

14 lbs. 

2 st. or 28 lbs. 

4 qrs. or 112 lbs. 

20 cwts. or 2240 lbs. 
7000 Troy grains 


= 1 ounce. 

= lib. 

= 1 atone. 

= 1 quarter. 

= 1 hundredweight. 
=s 1 ton. 

= 1 lb. (avoir.). 


Wool Weight. 


7 lbs. 

s 

1 clove. 

2 cl. 

=: 

1 stone. 

2 St. 


1 tod. 

6^ tods 

= 

1 wey. 

2 weys 

= 

1 sack. 

12 sacks 

= 

1 last. 

240 lbs. 

= 

1 pack. 

Long Measure. 

12 lines 


1 inch. 

12 in. 

== 

1 foot. 

3 ft. 

= 

1 yard. 

Oft. 

= 

1 fathom. 

6i yds. 


1 rod or pole. 

40 po. 

= 

1 furlong. 

8 fur. 

= 

1 mile. 

8 mi. 

=3 

1 league. 

. or 6280 ft. 

= 

1 mile. 


Square Measure. 

144 square Inches = 1 sq. foot. 
9 „ feet - 1 M yard. 

SOi „ yards = 1 ,, pole. 

40 „ poles = 1 rood. 

4 roods = 1 acre. 

640 acres = 1 sq. mile. 


Surveyors’ Measure. 


7 '92 inches = 

100 links 

80 chains = 

100,000 sq. links ( 
or 10 ,, chains i 


1 link. 

1 chain. 
1 mile. 

1 acre. 


Cubic Measure. 

1728 cub. inches s 1 cub. foot. 

27 „ feet = 1 „ yd. 

40 „ si load of rough timber. 

50 „ „ si load of squared timber. 

42 ,, „ si ton of shipping. 


4 gills 
2pts. 
4qts. 
2 gals. 


Dry Measnre. 


1 pint. 

1 quart. 
1 gallon. 
1 peck. 


4 pecks s 1 bushel. 
8 bush, s 1 quarter. 
6 qrs. n 1 load. 

2 loads s Hast. 


Ale and Beer Measure. 


2 plntss 1 qnart. 

4 qts. n 1 Mllon. 

0 gals, s 1 flrkio. 

2 fttk, s 1 kilderkin. 


2kil. 

14 bar. 

2 hogs. I 
2 butts 


1 barreL 
1 hogshead. 
1 butt. 

1 tun. 


Wine Measure. 

4 gills s 1 pint. 

2 pints s 1 quart. 

4 qts. == l ^lon. 

10 gals. =: 1 anker. 

18 „ =1 runlet. 

42 „ - 1 tierce. 

84 „ =1 puncheon. 

68 „ si hogshead. 
2 hogs, s 1 pipe. 

2 pipes s 1 tun. 

Linen Tam. 

300 yards » 1 cut. 

2 outs s 1 heer. 

6 heers = 1 hasp. 

4 hasps = 1 spindle. 

Cotton Yam. 

120 yards = 1 skein. 

7 skeins == 1 hank. 

18 hanks = 1 spindle. 

Miscellaneous. 


66 lbs. 

112 „ 

280 ,, 

4 pecks 

3 bushels 
86 „ 

24 sheets 
20 quires 
10 reams 

8 inches 

4 „ 

9 

18 „ 

6 feet 
272i sq. ft. 
100 „ 

80 acres 
100 „ 

2000 yards 
2240 „ 

4840 sq. yds. 
6260 „ 
7840 ,. 

12 articles 
20 „ 

6 score 
0 ,, 

12 dozen 
108 gallons 
194 cwt. 

24 oz. 


= 1 flrkin of butter. 

= 1 quintal of fish. 

= 1 sack of flour. 

= 1 bushel of coal. 

= 1 sack „ 

= 1 chaldron ,, 

= 1 quire of paper, 

=s 1 ream „ 

= 1 bale „ 

= 1 palm. 

= 1 hand. 

= 1 span. 

= 1 cubit. 

= 1 pace. 

= 1 rod of brickwork. 

= 1 square of flooring. 

» 1 yard of land. 

= 1 hide of land. 

=: 1 knot (naut. mile). 

1 Irish mile. 

= 1 English acre. 

= 1 Scotch ,, 

= 1 Irish 
s= 1 dozen. 

= 1 score. 

= 1 hundred. 

= 1 long hundred. 

= 1 gross. 

= 1 butt of sherry. 

= 1 fodder of lead. 

= 1 great pound of silk. 


Time Measure. 


60 seconds 
60 min. 

24 hrs. 

7 days 
4 weeks 
IS Lunar mos. 

12 Calendar mos. 
866 days 
366 „ 

366J „ 

865 d. 6 h. 48 m. 51 
100 years 


= 1 minute. 

= 1 hour. 

= 1 day. 

= 1 week. 

= 1 month. 

= 1 year. 

= 1 year. 

= 1 com. year. 

= 1 leap year. 

= 1 Julian year. 
= 1 Solar year. 
3: 1 century. 


Circular Measure. 


60 thirds ("') 
60 seconds 
60 minutes 
90 degrees 
360 


1 second ("). 
1 minute Q. 
1 degree (\ 
1 quadrant. 
1 circle. 


II.— FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Algeria. As in France. 

Argentine Republic. The French or metric 
system has been established by law; but 
the old Spanish weights and measures are 
in common use: as, the quintolslOl‘4 lbs,; 
the arroba = 26-8 lbs.; the/anega=>l‘5 bush. 
See Spain. 

Australian Colonies. Same as Britain. 

Austria’Hungarv. The French or metric 
system is now in force, the names of the 
different weights and measures being much 
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the same as in France or Germany. The 
following old weights and measures may be 
given here : the fuse or foot (of 12 zofl)^! 
1*0871 foot: the Klafter=6 fu89\ the meUe 
= 4} or 4*714 miles; the centner =>128^ lbs.; 
the einier=12'467 gallons; the ;ochsl'422 
acre; the metze^VI bushel. 

Belgium. Same as France. 

Boli'via. The French or metric system has 
been prescribed by law, but the old Spanish 
weights and measures are generally in use, 
such as: the libra {or pound) =^1*014 lb.; the 
gumta2=:101 4 lbs. ; the arro5a=25‘8 lbs. or 
6*7 gallons; the gaUon==-1i of an imperial 

f jallon; the 9ara= *927 of a yard or 88 '37 
nches; the square qara^ '859 of a sq. yard. 
Brazil. The French or metric system has 
been established by law, but old weights 
and measures are in common use ; as, the 
libra (or pound) =1*012 lb.; the arro5a = 
82 38 Ids. ; the quintal = 129*54 lbs. ; the vara 
=1‘215 yd. ; the almuda=:8 68 gallons. 
Bulgaria. As Turkey. 

Canada. As Britain’, but the British hundred- 
weight and ton have been abolished and a 
hundredweight of 100 lbs. and a ton of 2000 
(as in the united States) have been substi- 
tuted. The metric system is also permitted. 
Cape Colony. Same as Britain with slight 
exceptions. The regular measure of land, 
for instance, is the morgen ~2’\\66 acres; 
also 1000 Cape feet = 1083 imperial feet. Old 
Dutch measures are to some extent in use. 
Central American StatM, namely: Costa 
Eica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Salvador. The French or metric system is 
more or less in use ; commonly also the old 
Spanish weights and measures. See SPAIN. 
Ceylon. As in Britain. 

Chili. The French or metric system has 
been established by law, but the old Spanish 
weights and measures are still In use, as in 
Bolivia, &c. 

China. There is no proper system of weights 
and measures established by government. 
The chief weights (as established by treaty) 
are the tael or liana = l\ oz.; the catty or 
kin-\^ lb.; the picul or tan=188i lbs. 

Measures of length are the tsun or inch; 
the chih or foot (of 10 t8un)=14*l inches; 
the chang (of 10 chih) =2 fathoms (nearly); 
the 2i= about ^ mile. 

Colombia. The standard measures are those 
of the French metric system; but the arroba 
of 25 lbs., the quintal of 100 lbs., and the 
cargo of 250 lbs. are In common use. The 
English yard is commonly employed as a 
measure of length. 

Costa Rica. See Central Aherioan STATES. 
Denmark. The chief measures of weight 
are thepund or pound = 1*1028 lb.; the cent- 
ner of 100 pund =110*28 lbs.; the last of 40 
centner = 1*9684 ton; the skip-last (ship-last) 
=2 669 tons. 

The measures of length include the /od 
or foot =1*0297 foot; the alen (or ell) of 2 
fod = 2 *0694 feet; the /avn or fathom « 6*1783 
feet ; the mil or mile = 4 *68 miles or 8287*7 
yards. 

The measures of surface include the square 
/od=l*06 square foot; the rode or rood- 
17 sq. yards; the tdndeland^VW acre. 

Measures of capacity include the ttinde, 
which for com =8*8 imperial bushels, for 
coal = 4*6776 bushels; the 1*6991 pint; 
the kande=:2 pots =8*898 pints; the anler= 
8 gallons; the ednds=28‘885 gallons; the 
oxehoved (hogshead) =48*426 gals. 

Ecuador. The French metric system has 
been established by law; but the old Spanish 
system is generally in use, as in Bolivia, dtc. 

Bg]rpt. The chief measures of length include 
the pik or draa, which is of various deno- 
minations, the pik or cubit of the Kilometer 
being 20*65 incnes, the pik of merchandise 
25i inches, the pik in building 29^ inches; 
the kassabah is 11 *65 feet. 

Superficial measures include the square 
pfl;=6 sq. feet ; the square kassaba/i^lB sq. 
yards; the /e<l(fan= about an acre. 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OP THE WORLD. 


Measures of weight include the <>ite»2 7 
lbs. ; the eantarsOS lbs.; the ardehot wheat 
or maize -SlS-d lbs., of barley =287*6 lbs., 
of rioe= 410*4 Iba As a measure of capacity 
the ards6 is equivalent to about 5^ bushels. 

Prance. The system of weights and mea- 
sures established in France as one of the 
consequences of the great revolution, and 
borrowed from France by many other coun- 
tries, is known as the metric system, because 
it is based on the mittre. The mktre is about 
one ten-millionth of the distance from the 
equator to one of the poles measured along 
a meridian, and its length is equal to 89*87 
inches or 8*281 feet; hence 11 mhtre8=12 
yards. All the other measures of len^h 
are got either by subdividing or multiplying 
the mbtre by 10, the French system being 
entirely decimal in character. 

The chief subdivisions of the m^tre are 
the didrnttre or tenth of a mbtre = 3*937 
inches, the centimUre or hundredth of a 
mi^tre = *8987 of an inch, or nearly *4 or fths 
of an inch or one-thirtieth of a foot; and the 
mtUimitre, or thousandth of a mfetre = *030 
or Ath of an inch. 

l%e chief multiple of the m^tre is the 
kilometre of 1000 metres =3280*87 feet, or 
1098*6 yds., or fully three-fifths of a mile 
(more correctly -621 of a mile). 

The chief weights are the gramme and 
the kilogramme (or 1000 grammes). The 
gramme is the weight of a cubic centimetre 
of distilled water, and the kilogramme is 
the weight of a cubic decimetre of distilled 
water at the temperature of 4° Centigrade 
or 89*1* Fahr. In English weight the gramme 
= 15*43 grains; the kilogramme = 2*2 lbs. or 
85*27 oz. The quintal or osntner=220*4 lbs. ; 
the tonneau = 2204 lbs. 

The measures of surface are mostly named 
after the corresponding measures of length; 
the square centimetre = *165 of a square inch, 
or 1 sq. inch =6*46 sq. centimetres; the sq. 
decimetre = 15^ sq. inches ; the sq. metre = 
10*76 sq. feet; the ore = 100 sq. metres = 
119*6 sq. yards; the hectare (100 ares) the 
common measure for land = 2*47 acres or 
2 acres 2280 sq. yards (say acres). The 
square kilometre = *386 of a square mile. 

The chief cubic or solid measures are the 
cubic centimetre = *061 of a cubic inch; the 
cubic decimetre =61 cubic inches; and the 
cubic metre or store =85*3 cubic feet or 1*3 
cubic yard. Hence 1 cubic yard = *764 of a 
cubic metre. 

The standard measure of capacity is the 
ftfre=61 cubic inches or 1*76 pint or *88 of 
a quart. The centilitre, or one-hundredtli 
of a litre = 07 of a ^111; the decilitre ^ 7043 
of a gill; the decalitre (or ten litres) =2 *2 | 
gallons; the hectolitre (100 litres) =22 gallons 
= 2*75 bushels; the kilolitre (1000 litres)= 
220 gallons = 27^ bushels = 3*44 quarters. 

Germany. Since 1872 the French metric 
system has been in force throughout the 
German Empire, the French designations 
having been adopted with little change, 
though vernacular German terms are also 
in use. Thus there are the meter or stah, 
the zentimeter or strich, the millimeter or 
neuzoU (‘new inch’), the dekameter or kette 
(‘ chain '). the liter or kanne, the schoppen 
or half -litre, the scheffel or bushel = 60 litres; 
the zentner or hundredweight = 60 kUo- 
gramms; the pfund or pound = half a kllo- 
gramm, the tonne or ton = 1000 kilogramme. 
See France. 

The German meile or mile =4 *68 English 
miles; the German geographical mile = one 
fifteenth of a degree of the equator. 

(3reece. The French metric system has been 
long established, the m^tre being called the 
piehetis or cubit, the kilometre the stadion, 
the ddeim^tre the palami, the centiraHre 
the daktylos, the millimetre the grammi. 
The litre is called the litra, the ddcllltre 
the ko^li, the hectolitre the koilon. The 
^mme is called the drachme, and 1500 
drachmai=l mna=U kilogramme =3 *8 lbs. 
The oka = 2*84 lbs. The are is called the 
etremma. See France. 

GnatemaJo. See Gentbal American States. 

Guiana, British. Same as Britain. 

Haiti Same as France. 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Honduras. See Central American States. 

Hbiidiiras, Britiah. Same as Britain. 


Hong-Kong. British weights and measures 
are in use; also those of China (which see). 
India By the Indian Weights and Measures 
Act of 1871 the standard of weight Is the 
eer, which is equivalent to the French kilo- 
gramme or 2 *2 lbs. The standard measure 
of capacity is also called the ser, and corre- 
sponds to the French litre or 1*76 of a pint. 
A common measure of weight is the seer (of 
80 tofah«)= 2*057 Iba The maund of Bengal 
is 40 seers or 82t lbs. The maund of Bom- 
bay = 28 lbs. , of Madras = 25 lbs. 

The English measures of length are to 
some extent in use. Others include the 
guz, which in Bengal corresponds to the 
yard; in Bombay =27 inohes; in Madras = 
83 inches. The co«8= 2000 yards; the heegah 
(of Bengal) =1600 square yards. 

Italy. The French or metric system is in 
use; the names of the different weights and 
measures being modified according to Italian 
analogy. Thus there are the gramma or 
gramme = 15*4 grains; the chtiograrnma or 
kilogramme = 2*2 lbs.; the quintale metrico 
or metric quintal =220 lbs.; the tonnellata 
or ton = 2200 lbs. ; the litro or litre = 1 *76 pint; 
the ettolitro or hectolitre =22 gallons or 2 76 
bushels; the metro or mfetre=8*28 feet or 
39*8 inches; the chilometro or kilometre = 
1093 yards; the stero or cubic m6tre=86*3 
cubic feet; the ettara or hectare = 2 *47 acres. 
See France. 

Jamaica Tliis and the other British West 
Indies same as Britain. 

Japan. The chief weights and measures in- 
clude the km=:l^ lb.; the kwan=B‘'’2S lbs.; 
the sho, liquid = 1*68 quart; dry = *198 of a 
peck; tnekoku, liquid =39*7 gallons; dry = 
4 9 bushels; the ken = 10 shoku=l-9S yard 
or 5*965 feet; the ck6, long measure = 6*4 
chains, land measure = 2*45 acres; the n= 
2 44 miles; the square ri= 5 *95 sq. miles. 

Liberia. Weights and measures mostly Bri- 
tish. 

Mauritius. The French metric system is in 
use. 

Mexico. The French metric system has been 
established by law, but old Spanish weights 
and measures are still in use ; such as the 
libra or pound, nearly the same as a pound 
avoirdupois ; the arroba of 26 libras = 25 3 
lbs. ; the vara or yard =2 feet 8^^ inches, &c. 
Morocco. The tomin = 2 *8 inches, the draa = 
22*48 inches; the mudh = 3 gallons, the sad 
= 12*3 gallons; the katitar =112 lbs. 

Natal Same as Britain. 

Netherlands. The metric system has long 
been in use. The designations are similar 
to those of Germany or France, with alter- 
native names of native ori^n. Thus there 
are the meter or el, the kilogram or pond, 
the kilometer or mijle (mile),' the hectare or 
bunder, the liter or kan, the hektoliter or 
vat, the stere or wisse, &c. 

New Zealand. Same as Britain. 

Nicaragua. See Central American States. 
Norway. The French metrical system is 
established by law, the French designations 
being borrowed with but little change of 
form. 

Orange Free State. Weights and measures 
as in England, but the common measure 
for laud is the morgen=2^ acres. 

Paraguay. The arroba = 25 35 lbs. ; the quin- 
tal =101 *4 lbs.; the /anega—l^ bushel; the 
sino of land=69i^ sq. yards. 

Persia. The chief weights are : the miskal 
= 71 grams; the seer or sir =16 miskals; the 
ratel = lQO miskalB=l lb. fully; 40 seers = 

1 batman, man, or maund =6^ lbs. But the 
batman varies greatly in different places, 
the weight just riven being the batman of 
Tabreez. For bmky articles the kharv&r of 
649 lbs. is commonly used. 

The unit measure of length is the zar or 
gez, which varies from 38 inches to about 
44. The kadam or step is about 2 feet. The 
farsakh or para8ang= about 4^ miles. A 
common measure of surface is the jerib= 
about 1800 sq. yards. 

Measures of capacity include the ohenica 
= *289 of a gallon; the capicha = 2 chenicas = 
'678 of a gulon; the eollotkun» 1*809 gallon; 
the arfafa»l*809 bushel 
Peru. Bame as Bolivia. 

Portugal. The metric system is established 


by law, the French designations being used 
with comparatively little change. 
Boumania. The French metric system. 
Russia. The weights include the funt or 
pound (=96 zolotniks)=^ of a pound Bri- 
tish ; the pood (=40 funt) =86 lbs.; the her- 
kot>itz=861 lbs.; 68 poods = 1 ton. 

The vedro=2 '1 gallons ; the anker =8 gal- 
lons; the tohetvert (=28 tchetveriks)= b 77 
bushels or 461 gallons. 

The stopa = li inches; the arshin = 2& 
inches; the 8ajen=7 feet; the verst (=500 
8ajens) = 8500 feet or 1166*6 yards or about 
two- thirds of a mile (*663). The square 
verst = *44 of a square mile. The dessiatine 
= 2*7 acres. 

Salvador. See Central American States. 
Servia. The French or metric system. 

Siam. The chang or catty = 2f lbs. ; 60 chang 
=1 hap orpictir=138J lbs. 

Measures of length include the ntu=*88 
of an inch: kUp (=12 nius)=10 inches; the 
8awk=Vd^ inches ; the wah=8IO inches ; the 
sen =44*4 yards; the yof =400 se»is=9} miles. 

The thang=3l gallons; the koyan= 375 
gallons. 

Singapore, dtc. (Straits Settlements). The 
chief measures of weight are the catty (or 
kati) = l^ lb.; the ptci42 = 100 catties =188^ 
lbs. ; the koyan = 40 piculs = 5388^ lbs. Mea- 
sures of capacity are the gantang or gallon, 
and the chupak or qu^. Measures of 
length and surface as in Britain. 

South African Republic (Transvaal). Same 
as Cape Colony. 

Spain. The French or metric system has 
been established by law both in Spain and 
the Spanish Colonies, the designations of 
the different weights and measures having 
been borrowed with but little change; thus 
we have the metro or mfetre, the gramo or 
amme, the litro or litre, the area or are, 
e hectolitro, the hectarea, <fec. Old weights 
and measures are still largely used both 
in Spain and in Spanish America. These 
include the libra or pound = 1*014 lb.; the 
quintal or hundred weight =101*4 lbs., the 
tonelada or t(*n = 1014*4 lbs. ; the arroba (for 
wine) = 3i gallons; the fanega = l\ bushel; 
the vara = 2 782 feet; the square vara = *86 
of a sq. yard; i\\t fanegada^VO acre, &c. 
Straits Settlements. See Singapore. 
Sweden As in Norway the metric or French 
system lias been established by law. The 
Swedish mile =6*6 English miles. 
Switzerland. Same as in Fra^ice. The p/und 
or pound = half a kilogramme is in common 
use. The ceafner= 100 pfund = 110 lbs. Eng- 
lish; the quintal = 220 lbs. The arpent is a 
common measure of laud = eight-ninths of 
an acre. 

Tasmania. As Britain. 

Turkey. The metric system has to some 
extent been adopted, old names having been 
applied to the new weights and measures; 
thus oke = kilogramme (2*2 lbs.); batman = 
10 kilogrammes; cantar =100 kilogrammes; 
tcheki = 1000 kilogrammes (about a ton); 
shinik = decalitre ; kileh = hectolitre (2} bush- 
els); evlek=Bxe\ d;ml = hectare (2*47 acres); 
arshin =mhive', nul= kilometre; farsang= 
10 kilometres. 

The old oke=2 8 lbs.; the cantar =44 okes 
=126 lbs.; the tcheki=180 okes =511 *38 lbs.; 
the kikh =20 oke8= *86 of an imperial quar- 
ter, or *912 of a bushel, or 816 kilehs=100 
quarters; the rottol=2i pints; the almud 
= 1*161 gallon; the cantar as a liquid mea- 
sure =81*4 gallons, as a dry measure = 124 
lbs.; the 6atman= 16 '9 lbs.; thearsAin=27 
to 80 inches. 

United States. Same as Britain with slight 
exceptions. The old Winchester bushri = 
*9694 of an imperial bushel is in use, as alto 
the old English gallon = *83 of an imperial 

g allon; 88 Winchester bushels =82 imperial 
ushels; and 6 United States gallons =5 im- 
perial gallons. A cental of 100 lbs. is also 
used, and a ton of 2000 lbs., as in Canada. 
The metric system is permissible. 

Umguav. The metric system has nominally 
been adopted, but old weights and measures 
as in the Argentine Republic are chiefly in 
use; also those of Brazil. The cuadra of 
lands 1*8 acre. 

Venezuela. Same as Colombia, Peru, Ac. 




ABBEEVIATIONS AND CONTEACTION8 

COMMONLY USED IN WEITING AND PRINTING. 


a. Adjective. 

A. In mtMtc, alto. 

A., a., or an«. Answer. 
a, or @ (L. ad). To or at 
A, or 03. In med. of each the 
same quantity. 

A. A. Associate of Arts. 

A.A.O. Assl8tant-adjutant*gen> 
eral. 

A.B. (L. Artium Baoealaureus). 

Bachelor of Arts. See B.A. 

A.B. Able-bodied seaman. 
abbr. or abbrev. Abbreviated or 
abbreviation. 
abl. Ablative. 

Abp. Archbishop. 
aba. OT abgol. Absolute. 

A.B.S. American Bible Society. 
abt. About 

A.C. (L. Ante Christum). Before 
CJhrist. 

aee. Accusative. 

aoc. or aect. Account or ac- 
countant. 

a.d. Afterdate. 
ad. Advertisement. 

A.D. (L. Anno Domini). In the 
year of our Lord. This is often 
used as if equivalent to ‘after 
Christ’, as ‘ in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D.’. 

A.D.C. Aide-de-camp. 
ad. in/. (L. ad infinitum). To in- 
finity. 

ad int. (L. ad interim). In the 
meantime. 
adj. Adjective. 

A^t. Adjutant. 

ad lib. or ad libit. (L. ad libit- 
um). At pleasure. 
ad loc. (L. ad locum). At the 
place. 

adm. Administrator. 

Adm. Admiral. 
adv. Adverb. 

Adv. Advocate. 

ad val. (L. ad valorem). Accord- 
ing to the value. 

.S. or (jet. (L. cetatis). Of age ; 
aged. 

A/, or A/r. Africa or African. 

A.F.A. Associate of the Faculty 
of Actuaries. 

A .F.B. S. American and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

A.O. Adjutant-general. 

Ag. (L. argentum). Silver. 

2 jrr. or agric. Agriculture. 
gt. Agent. 

A.H. (L. Anno Hegirce). In the 
year of the Hes^ra. 

A.H.M.S. American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

A.H.S. (L. Anno Humance Salu- 
tie). In the year of human sal- 
vation. 

A.I.A. Associate of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 

A.I.C. Associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry. 

A.I.C.E. Associate of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. 
A.l.M.E. American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

A.K.C. Associate of King’s Col- 
lege (London). 

Al. or Ala. Alabama. 

Al. Aluminium. 

Aloe. Alaska. 

Aid. Alderman. 

Alta. Alexander. 

4(f. Alfred. 

Aw. Algebra. 

Alt AlUtude. 

A.JT. (L. Anno Mundi). In the 
year of the world. 

A.M. (L. Ante Meridiem). Before 
noon. 

A.M. (L. Artium Mcfgister). Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

A.M. (L. Am Maria f) Hail 
Mary! 


Am.orAmer. America or Ameri- 
can. 

A.M./.C.E. Associate Member 
of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. 

Amt. Amount. 

A.E. Anglo-Norman. 

An. (L. anno). In the year, 
anal. Analysis. 

anat. Anatomy or anatomioaL 
ano. Ancient 
Angl. Anglican. 

Anon. Anonymous, 
ans. Answer. 

A.N.S.S. Associate of the Nor- 
mal School of Science. 

Ant. or Antiq. Antiquities or 
antiquarian. 

anthrop. Anthropology or an- 
thropological. 

A.O.F. Ancient Order of Forest- 
ers. 

aor. Aorist 

A.O.U. American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

Ap. Apostle. 

Ap. or Apl. April. 
apo. Apogee. 

Apoc. Apocalyjpse^orApocrypha). 
App. Appendix ; Apostles. 
approx. Approximate or ap- 
proximately. 

Apr. April. 

A.P.S. Associate of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

aq. (L. aqua). Water. 

A.Q.M.G. Assistant Quarter- 

master-general. 

A.B. (L. Anno BegnC). In the 
year of the reign. 

Ar. or Arab. Arabic. 

ar. or arr. Arrive -a ; arrival. 
A.B. A. Associate of the Boyal 

Academy. 

Aram. Aramaic. 
arch. Architecture. 

Arch. Archibald. 

Archd. Archdeacon. 

Arq. Rep. Argentine Republic. 
A.tt.H A. Associate of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. 

Ari. Arizona. 

A.R.l.B.A. Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Arith. Arithmetic or Arithmeti- 
cal. 

Ark. Arkansas. 

Arm. Armenian; Armorio. 
Arinor. Armoric. 
arr. Arrive -s -d or arrival. 
A.R.R. (L. Anno Begni Regis or 
Begince). In the year of the 
king’s (or queen’s) reign. 

A.B.S. A. Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

A.B.S. L. Associate of the Royal 
Society of Literature, 

A.R.S.M. Associate of the Roya( 
School of Mines. 

A.R.S.S. (L. Antiquariorum 
Begioe Societatis Socius). Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Anti- { 
queries. j 

Art. Article. 

A.S., A.-S., or A.-Sax. Anglo- 
Saxon. 

As. (L. arsenieum). Arsenic. 

Asst. Assistant 
Assyr. Assyrian. 
astrol. Astrology. 
astron. Astronomy or astronomi- 
cal. 

AU. or A tty. Attorney. 

Atty. Oen. Attorney-general. 
at. wt. Atomic weight. 

Au. (L. qurutn). Gold. 

A. U.C. (L. Anno Crbis Conditce 
or Ab Urbe Conditd). In the 
year from the building of the 
city (»&ome). 
aug. Augmentative. 


Aug. August 

Aur. (L. aurum). Gold. 

Aust Austria or Austrian. 
Austral. Australia or Austral- 
asia. 

auxil. Auxiliary. 

A. V. Artillery Volunteers. 

A. V. Authorized Version (of the 
Bible). 

avoir. Avoirdupois. 

B. In music, bass or base. 

B. or Bk. Book. 

B. or Brit. British. 

B. Boron. 

b. Bom. 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts. 

B.A. British America. 

Ba. Barium. 
bal. Balance. 
bank. Banking. 

Bap. or Bapt. Baptist 
bar. Barrel. 

Barb. Barbados. 

Bart, or Bt. Baronet 
Bat, or Baft Battalion. 

B.C. Before Christ 

B.C. British Columbia. 

B.Ch. (L. Baccalaureus Chir- 
urgice). Bachelor of Surgeiy. 

B.C.L. (L. Baccalaureus Civilis 
Legis). Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. (L. Baccalaureus Divini- 
tatis). Bachelor of Divinity. 
bd. Bound (as a book). 
bdls. Bundles. 

bds. Boards (bound in, as a book). 
Beds. Bedfordshire. 

Belg. Belgium or Belgic. 

Ben. or Benj. Benjamin. 

Berks. Berkshire. 

B.^s L. (Ft. Bachelier ^ jbettres). 

Bachelor of Letters. 

B.l. British India. 

Bi. Bismuth. 

Bib. Bible or biblical. 
bibliog. Bibliography. 
bioq. Biography or biographical. 
biol. Biology ; biological. 

Bk. Bank. 

Bk. Book. 

B.L. Bachelor of Laws. 

B. LL. (L. Baccalaureus Legum). 

Bachelor of Laws. (See LL.B.) 
bis. Bales or barrels. 

B.M. (L. Baccalaureus Medicines). 

Bachelor of Medicine. 

B.M. British Museum. 

B.Mus. (LBaccalaureusMusicce). 

Bachmor of Music. 

Bn. Battalion. 

B.O. Branch Office. 

B,0. Buyer’s Option. 

Bohem. Bohemian or Czech. 
bor. or boro. Borough, 
hot Botany or botanical. 

B.O.U. British Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Br. or Bro. Brother. 

Br. Bromine. 

Br. Am. British America. 

Bret. Breton. 

Brev. Brevet 

Brig. Brigade or brigadier. 

Brig. -gen. Bris^ier-general. 
Brit. Britain, Britannia, British, 
Briton. 

B.S. Bachelor in Surgery. 

b.s. Bill of sale. 

B.8c. (h. Bcmoalaursus SdenHce), 
Bachelor of Science. 

B.S.L. Botanical Society, Lon- 
don. 

Bt Baronet. 

Bucks. Buckinghamshire. 
burl. Burlesque. 
bush. Bushel. 

B.V. (L. Beata Virgo). Blessed 
Virgin. 

B.V.M. (L. Beata Virgo Maria). 
Blessed Vlrgltai Mary. 


C. Carbon. 

C. Centigrade. 

c. Centime or centimes, cent or 
cents. 

c. (L. centum). A hundred. 

C. or Cap, (L. caput). Chapter. 

C.A. Chartered Accountant. 

Ca. Calcium. 

Ca. or Cal. CaUfomia. 

Cam. or Camb. Cambridge. 
Cambs. Cambridgeshire. 

Can. Canada. 

Cant. Canterbury. 

Cant Cantiole8(Songof Solomon) 
Cantab. (L. Cantabrigiensis). €f 
CambridjM. 

Cantuar. (L. Cantuarietisis). Of 
Canterbury. 
cap. Capital (letter). 

Cap. (L. caput). Chapter. 
caps. Capitals (letters). 

Capt. Captain. 

Card. Cardinal. 
carp. Carpentry. 
eat. Catalogue. 

Caih. Catharine. 

Cath. Catholic. 

Cath. CathedraL 
Cav. Cavalry. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C. B.S. Confraternity of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament. 

C C. County Council, County 
Councillor. 

CC. Catholic clergyman or cu- 
rate. 

C. C. Caius College. 

C.C. Cricket club. 

C.C.C. Corpus Chrlstl (College, 
also Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Cd. Cadmium. 

C.D.S.O. Companion of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order. 

C.D.V. Carte-de-visite. 

C. E. Civil Engineer. 

Cel Celsius (thermometer). 

Celt Celtic. 

cent. (L. centum), A hundred. 
cent Century. 

Centig. Centigrade (tliermome- 
tert. 

</. (L. confer). Compare. 

C.O. Coast-guard. 

C.G. Commissary-general. 
e.G.S. (used adjectlvely). (Centi- 
meter, Gramme, Second, the 
units of length, mass, and time, 
widely adopted In modem 
scientific calculation. 

C.H. Custom-house. 

Ch. or Chap. (Chapter. 

Ch. Church. 
chal. Chaldron. 

Chal. or Chald. Chaldee or Chal- 
dale. 

Chano. (Chancellor. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Chas. Charles. 

Ch. B. (L. ChirurqicB Baeoalaur- 
eue). Bachelor in Surgery. 

Ch. Clk. Chief Clerk. 


chem, Chemistiy or oheroicaL 
Chin. Chinese. 

Ch. J. Chief Justice. 

Ch. M. (L. Chirurgioe Magieter). 

Master in Surgery. 

Chr. Christ or (mristian. 

Ckr. Christopher. 

Chron. Chronicles or chronolonr. 
C. I. Order of the Crown of Inala. 
do. (Cicero. 

C.l.B. Companion of the Order 
of the Indian Empire, 

Cit Citizen. 

Ctv. Civil. 

C.J. Chief-Justfee. 

Cl. Clergyman. 

Cl. (Gr. ohiorof). Chlorine. 
ol. Centilitre. 
cioM. Clazsioel. 
old. Cleared. 
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elk. Clerk, 
om. Centimetrei. 

C.M. Certificated Maiter. 

C M. (L ChirurgioB MagiaUr), 
Matter In Surgery. 

C.M. Common Metre. 

C.M.Q. Companion of the Order 
of St Michael and St George. 
Cml, Commercial. 

C.M.S. Church Mltiionary So- 
cle^. 

C.M.Z.S. Oorretponding Mem- 
ber of the Zoological Society. 

C.O. Crown Office. 

C.O. Colonial Office. 

Co. Company. 

Co. County. 

Co. Cobalt 
Coad. Coadjutor. 
ooch. or coehl. (L. cochlear). A 
tpoonful (in medicine). 

C.O.D. Cath (or Collect) on De- 
livery. 

cog. or cogn. Cognate. 

C. of O. H. Cape of Good Hope. 
Col. Colonel. 

Col Colonial. 

Col Colossians. 

Col. Column. 

Col. or Coll. College. 

Colloq. Colloquial, colloquialism, 
or colloquially. 

Colo. Colorado. 

Com. Commander. 

Com. Commerce, commercial. 
Com. Committioner. 

Com. Committee. 

Com. Commodore. 
com. Common. 

Comm. Commentary, commenta- 
tor. 

comp. Compare or comparative. 
comp. Compound or com- 
pounded. 

compar. Comparative. 
compos. Composition. 

Com. Ver. Common Version. 

Con, (L. contra). Against 
conch. Conchology, 

Con. Cr. Contra Credit or Credi- 
tor. 

conf. (L, confer). Compare. 

Cong, or Congreg. Congregation 
or Congregationalist 
Cong. Congress. 
oonj. Conjunction. 

Conn. Connecticut 
Con. Sect. Conic Sections, 
confr. Contracted or contraction. 
Cop. or Copt. Coptic. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

Cor. Mem. Corresponding Mem- 
ber. 

Com. Cornish or Cornwall, 
oorol. Corollary. 

Cor. Sec. Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

cos. Cosine. 
cosec. Cosecant. 

Coss. (L. Comules). Consuls. 
col. Cotangent 
cp. Compare. 

C.P. Clerk of the Peace. 

C.P. Common Pleas. 

C P. C. Clerk of the Privy Council. 

C.P.S. (L. Gustos Prioati Sigilli). 

Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

Or. Credit or Creditor. 

Cr. Chromium. 

C.R, (L. Gustos Rotulorum). 

Keeper of the Bolls. 

C.R. (L Civis Romanus). Boman 
Citisen. 

C.R. (L Carolus Rex). King 
Charles, also (L. Carolina 
Regina) Queen Caroline. 
ores. Crescendo. 

crim. con. Criminal conversa- 
tion or adultery. 
cryitaU. Crystallography. 

C.S. Chemical Society. 

C.S. Civil Service. 

C.S. Clerk to the Signet 

C.S. Court of Session. 

Cs. Caesium. 

C.8.1. Companion of the Star of 
India 
et. Cent 

ct. (L centum). A hundred. 

Ct. Connecticut. 

C. T. Certificated Teacher. 

C.T.C. Cyclists* Touring Club. 

Cu. (L, cuprum). Copper. 
cum d. (L. cum dividefido). With 
dividend. 

cur. or curt. Current; this month. 


C.W. Canada West 

C. W.O. Cash with Order. 

cwt. (L. centum, a hundred, and 
Eng. weight). A hundredweight 
or hundredweights. 

Cyc. Cyclopaedia. 

D. (Boman Notation). Five hun- 
dred. 

D. David. 

D. Deputy. 

d. (L. denarius, denarii). A 
penny or pence. 
d. Died. 
d. Day or days. 

Dak. Dakota. 

Dan. DanieL 
Dan. Danish. 
dat. Dative. 

Dav. David. 

D.C. (It Da Cano). From the 
beginning: again. 

D.C. Districts Columbia (U.S.). 

D.C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.C.S. Depute Clerk of Session. 

D.D. Doctor of Divinity. 
d.d. Days after date. 

D.D.D. (L. dono dedit dedicavit). 
He (or she) gave and conse- 
crated as a gift. 

D.D.S. Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

De. Delaware (United States). 

Dec. December. 

deca. D^cara^tre. 

deoim. Decimetres. 

decL Declension. 

d^. Definition. 

deft. Defendant 

deg. Degree or Degrees. 

Del. Delaware (United States). 
del (L delineavit). He (or sue) 
drew it 

Dem. Democrat. 

Den. Denmark. 

Dep. or Dept. Department 

Dep. Deputy. 

der. Derived or derivation. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

D. F. Dean of the Faculty. 

D. F. Defender of the Faith. 

D.O. (L. Dei Oratid). By the 
Grace of God; also (L. Deo 
gratias). Thanks to Gk)d. 

(^. D^ci^amme. 

Di. Didymium. 

dial. Dialectic. 

diam. Diameter. 

Diet. Dictator. 

Diet. Dictionary. 

dim. or dimin. Diminuendo. 
dim. Diminutive. 
dis. or disci. Discount 
div. Divide, dividend, division, 
or divisor. 

dl. Decilitre. 

D.L. Deputy Lieutenant 

D. Lit. Doctor of Literature. 

D.L.O. Dead Letter Ofilce. 

D. M. or D. Mus. Doctor of Music. 

dm. D^cim^tre. 

do. (It ditto). The same. 

dol. or dole. Dollars. 

D.O.M, (L. Deo Optimo Maximo). 
To God, the Best, the Greatest. 

dom. econ. Domestic Economy. 
Dor. Doric. 

doz. Dozen. 

D.P.H. Diploma in Public 
Health. 

dpt. Deponent 
Dr. Debtor. 

Dr. Doctor. 

dr. Dram or Drams. 

D.S. (It Dal Segno). From the | 
sira: musical term. j 

D.Sc. Doctor of Science. i 

D.S.O. Distinguished Service 
Order. 

d.s.p. (L decessit sine prole). 

Died without issue. 

D. T. CL. Doctor Theologvoe). Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

Du. Dutch. 

Dub. Dublin. 

Dunelm. (L. Dunelmensis). Of 
Durham. 

D. V. (L. Deo volente). Gk)d willing. 
D.V.M. Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

d.v.p. (L. decessit vita patris). 
Died during the life of the 
father. 

dwt. (L. denarius, penny, and 
Eng. weight). A pennyweight 
or pennyweights. 
dyn. Dynamica 


E. East or eastern. 

E. English. 
ea. Each. 

Eben. Ebenezer. 
Sblan.i^Eblanensis). Of Dublin. 
Ebor. (L. Eboracensis). Of York. 

E.C. Eastern Central (postal dis- 
trict London). 

E.C. Established Church. 

Eccl. or Eecles. Ecclesiastes or 
ecclesiastical. 

Ecelus. Ecclesiasticus. 
econ. Economy. 

E.C. U. English Church Union. 
Ed. Edition or editor. 

Ed. or Edin. Edinburgh. 

Edm. Edmund. 

E.D.S. English Dialect Society. 
Edw. EdwaM. 

E. E. Errors Excepted. 

E.E.T.S. Early English Text So- 
ciety. 

e.g. (L. exempli gratid). For 
exam^e. 

Egypt. Egyptian. 

E.I. East India or East Indies. 

E.I.e. or E.I. Co. EastIndiaCom- 
pany. 

E.I.C.S. East India Company’s 
Service. 

elec, or elect. Electric or elec- 
tric!^. 

elem. Elementary. 

Eliz. Elizabeth. 

E. Ion. East longitude. 

Emp. Emperor or empress. 
Eney. or Encyc. Encyclopesdia. 

E.N.E. East-north-east. 

Eng. England or English. 
engin. Engineering, 
enpr. En^aved, engraver, on- 
graving. 

ent. or entom. Entomology. 

Ent. Sta. Hall. Entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. 

Env. Ext. Envoy Extraordinary. 
Eph. Ephesians. 

^h. Ephraim. 

J^ph. Epiphany. 

Epis. i^fscopal. 

Epist. Epistle. 

Epist. or Epistol. Epistolary. 
eg. Equal. 

eq. or equiv. Equivalent. 

Er. Erbium. 

Esd, Esdras. 

E.S.E. East-south-east. 
Especially. 

Esq. or Esqr. Esquire. 

Esas. or Esqrs. Esquires. 

Esth. Esther. 

E. T. English Translation. 

E.T. Electric telegraph. 
et al.{L. et alibi). And elsewhere. 
et al (L. et alia, alii, or alioe). 
And others. 

etc. (L. et cceteri, coeterce, or coe- 
tera). And others; and so forth. 
Eth. Ethioplc. 

ethnol. Ethnology or ethno- 
logical. 

et seq. (L. et seqnenUs or se- 
qventia). And the following. 
etym. Etymology, etymological. 

E.U. Evangelical Union. 

Eur. Europe, European. 

E. V. Engineer volunteers. 
ex. or exd. Examined. 
ex. Example. 

Ex. Exodus. 

Exc. Excellency. 

exc. Except or exception. 
exch. Exchange. 

Exch. Exchequer. 

exd. Examined. 

ex. div. Exclusive of dividend. 
Exec. Executor. 

Exeex. Executrix. 
ex g. (L. exempli gratia). By 
way of example, for instance. 
Exod. Exodus. 

Exon.(L. Exoniensis). Of Exeter. 
exp. Export, exportation. 

Exr. Executor. 

Ez. or Ezr. Ezra. 

Ezek. Ezekiel. 

E. & 0. E. Errors and Omissions 
Excepied. 

F. Fahrenheit 

F. Fellow. 

F. Folio 

F. Fluorine. 

F. French. 

/. Farthing or farthings. 

f. Foot or feet 


/. Franc or francs. 

/. or fern. Feminine. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit(thermometer). 

F.A.M. Free and Accepted 1^- 
sons. 

far. Farriery. 

F.A.8. Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

F.A.S. Fellow of the Society of 
Arte. 

F.A.S. E. Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Society of Edinburgh. 

F.A.S. L. Fellow of the Anthro^ 
pologioal Society of London. 
fath. Fathoms. 

F.B. Fenian Brotherhood or 
Brethren. 

F. B. S. E. Fellow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. 

F.C. Free Church (of Scotlan4). 

F.C.P. Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors. 

/cp. Foolscap. 

F, C.P.S. Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. 

F.C.S. Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

F.D. (L. Fidei Defensor or Ds- 
fensatrix). Defender of the 
Faith. 

Fe. (L. ferrum). Iron, 

Feb. February. 

fee. (L. fedt). He (or she) did or 
made it. 

F.E.I.S. Fellow of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland. 
fern. Feminine. 

F.E.S. Fellow of the Entomolo- 
gical Society. 

F.E.S. Fellow of the Ethnologi- 
cal Society. 
feud. Feudu. 
ff. Fortissimo. 

F.F.A. Fellow of the Faculty of 
Actuaries. 

F.F.P.S. Fellow of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons 


F.O.S. Fellow of the Geological 
Society. 

F.I.A. Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 

F.l.C. Fellow of the Institute 
of Chemistry. 

Fid. Def. See F.D. 
fig. Figure or figures; figurative 
or figuratively. 

Finn. Finnish. 
fir. Firkin or firkins. 

F. K. C. Fellow of King's College 
(London). 

F.K.Q.C.P.t. Fellow of King’s 
and Queen’s College of Physi- 
cians, Ireland. 

FI Flemish. 
fi. Florin or florins. 
fi. Flourished. 

Fla. Florida. 

Flem. Flemish. 

F.L.S. Fellow of the Linnsean 
Society. 

F.M. Field-marshal. 

F.O. Field-officer. 

Fo. or Fol. Folio or folios. 
f.o.b. Free on board (goods de- 
livered). 

fol. foil. Following. 

For. Foreign. 
fort. Fortification. 

F.P. Fire-plug. 

F. P. S. Fellow of the Philological 
Society. 

Fr. France or French. 

Fr. Francis. 
fr. From. 
fr. Francs. 

F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Eoyal 
Astronomical Society. 

F.R.C.P. Fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Physicians. 

F. R.C. P.E. Fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh. 

F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons. 
F.R.C.S.E. Fellow of the E(^al 
College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh. 

F.R.C.S. I. Fellow of the Eoval 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
F.EC.S.L. Fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons, London. 
Fred. Frederick. 
freq. Frequentative. 

F.ko.8. Fellow of the EcQral 
Geographical Society. 
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F,lt,Hi9US. Fellow of the Royal 
Hlatorioal Society. 

F.A.H.8. Fellow of the Royal 
Hortiooltural Society. 

FH. Friday. 

F.R/.R.A. Fellow of the Royal 
Inatitateof British Architects. 

Frig, or Frt. Frisian or Friesic. 

F.R.Met,S. Fellow of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

F.R.M.S. Fellow of the Royal 
Microscopical Society. 

F.ILS. Fdlow of the ^yal So- 
oiefy. 

F.Ii.S.B. Fellow of the Royal 
Sooie^, Sdinhurgh. 

F.R.S.G.8. Fellow of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. 

F.R.S.L. Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

F.R.S,S. Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society. 

F,R.S.8.A. Fellow of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts. 

F.8.A. Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

F. 8. A. Scot. Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

F.S.S. Fellow of the (Royal) 
Statistical Society. 

ft. Foot or feet. 

Ft. Fort. 

F.T.C.D. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

fth. Fathom. 

F. U. C. Fellow of University Col- 
lege (London). 

fur. Furlong. 

fut. Future. 

F.Z.S. Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 


g. Genitive. 

Q. George. 

g. Guinea or guineas. 

0. Gulf. 

Oa. Georgia (United States). 

Oa. Gallium. 

O.A. General Assembly. 

Gael. Gaelic or Gadhelic. 

Oal. Galatians. 

gal. or gall. Gallon or Gallons. 
galv. Galvanism or galvanic. 
O.B. Great Britain. 

G.B.dsI. Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.H, Grand Cross of the 
Guelphs of Hanover. 

G.C.l.E. Grand Commander of 
the (order of the) Indian Em- 
pire. 

O.C.L.H. Grand Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour. 

g.c.m. Greatestcommon measure. 
O C.M.O. Grand Cross of St. 

Michael and St. George. 

G.C.S.I. Grand Commander of 
the Star of India 
Q.D. Grand Duke (or Duchess). 
Gen. or Geiil. General. 

Gen. Genesis. 
gen. Genitive. 
gend. Gender. 

Gent, or Gentn. Gentleman or 
gentlemen. 

Geo. George. 

Geo. Georgia (United States). 
geog. Geography, geographical, 
geographer. 

geol. Geology, geological. 

geom. Geometry, geometrical, 
geometer. 

Oer. or Germ. German. 
ger. Gerund. 

gi. Gill or gills (measure). 

Gl. Glucinura. 

G.L. Grand Lodge. 
glotg. Glossary. 
gm. Grammes. 

G.M. Grand Master. 

G.M.K.P. Grand Master of the 
Knights of St Patrick. 

Go. or Goth. Gothic. 

Gov. Governor. 

Chv.-Gen. Governor-general. 
Govt. Government 

G.P.M. Grand Past Master. 
Q.P.O. General Post-office. 

G.R. (L. Georgiug Rom). King 
George. 

gt. Grain or grains. 
gr. Great 
Gr. Greek, Greece. 
gr, (^ss. 

gram. Grammar or Grammatical. 


gro. Gross. 
gt. Guineas. 

G. T. Good Templars. 

Gt. Sr, Great Britain. 

gtt. (L. guttae). In medieine, 
drops. 

gun. Gunnery. 

h. Hour or hours. 

H. Hydrogen. 

H. Henry. 
fuL. Hectare. 

Bed). Habakkuk. 
futb. Habitat 

hab. corp. Habeas corpus. 

Hag. Haggai. 

Hants, iffi^pshire. 

H.B.C. Hudson’s Bay Company. 

H.B.M. His (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. 

H.C. House of Commons. 

H.C. Herald’s College. 

H.C.M. His (or Her) CathoUc 
Majesty. 

Mkf. Handkerchief. 

h.e. (L. hoc est or hie est). That 
is, or this is. 

Heb. or Hebr. Hebrew or He- 
brews. 

hectol. Hectolitre. 
heetom. Hectometre. 

H.E.l. C. Honourable East India 
Company. 

H.E.l. C. S. Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s Service. 
her. Heraldry or Heraldic. 
herp. Herpetology. 

Herts. Hertfordshire. 
hf.-bd. Half -bound. 

H.G. Horse Guards. 

H.G. His Grace. 

Hg. (L. hydrargyrum). Mercury. 
H.H. His (or Her) Highness. 
H.H. His Holiness (the Pope). 
hhd. Hogshead or hogsheads. 
H.I.H. His (or Her) Imperial 
Highness. 

HU. Hilary. 

H.I.M. His (or Her) Imperial 
Majesty. 

Hind. Hindu, Hindostan, or 
Hindostanee. 

hist. History or historical. 

H.J. or H.J.S. (L. Hie Jacet or 
Hie Jacet Sepwtiis). Here lies, 
or here lies buried. 

H.L. House of Lords. 

H.M. His (or Her) Majesty. 
H.M.P. (L. Hoc. Monumentum 
Posuit). Erected this monu- 
ment 

H.M. 8. His (or Her) Majesty’s 
Service. 

H.M. 8. His (or Her) Majesty’s 
Ship or Steamer. 

Ho. House. 

Hon. or Honbl. Honourable. 
Bond. Honoured. 
hor. or horol. Horology or horo- 
logical. 

hort. or hortic. Horticulture or 
horticultural. 

Hos. Hosea. 

H.P. Half- pay. 

H.P. High-priest. 

h.p. Horse-power. 
hr.^rs. Hour, hours. 

H.jR, House of Representatives. 
H. R. Home Rule or Home Ruler. 
H.R.E. Holy Roman Empire or 
Emperor. 

B.R.H. His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness. 

H.R.I.P. (L. hie requiescit in 
pace). Here rests in peace. 

H.S. hie situs). Here lies. 

H. 8. a. His (or Her) Serene High- 
ness. 

H. S.S. (L. Historioe Societatis 
Soeius). Fellow of the Histori- 
cal Society. 

h. t. (L. hoc titulo). By or under 
this title. 

hum. or humb. Humble. 

Hun. or Hung. Hungary or Hun- 
garian. 

hund. Hundred. 

Hunts. Huntingdonshire. 
hyd. Hydrostatics. 
hydratu. Hydraulics. 

Hsrpothesis or hypothe- 

I. (Roman notation). One. 

i. Idaho. 

/. Iodine. 


I. Island. 
la. Iowa. 

Jb. or Ibid. (L. ibidem). In the 
same place. 

JeeL Iceland, Icelandic. 
ieh. or iohth. Ichthyology. 
icon. loonograp^c. 

Id. (L. idem). The same. 

Ida. Idaho. 

I.D.N. (L. in Deo Nomine). In 
the name of Gk)d. 
i.e. (L id est). That is. 

I.H.8. These letters have been 
usually looked upon as the 
initials of lesus (Jesus) H<mi- 
num Salvator, Jesus theSa viour 
of Men, or of In heso (cruee) 
salus^ in this (cross) is salva- 
tion, but they were originally 
IH2, the first three letters of 
'IH20TS (lisous) the Greek 
form of JesiLS. 
lU., Ills. Illinois. 

Ul. Ulus., must, niustrated, 
illustrations. 
imag. Imaginary. 

Imp. (L. imperator). Emperor. 

imp. Imperial. 

imp. or imp/. Imperfect. 

imper. Imperative. 

in. Inch or inches. 

tn. Indium. 

ind. Including, inclusive. 
incog. Incognito. 

Ind. India or Indian, 
ind. Indiana, 
ind., indie. Indicative. 
indecl. Indeclinable. 
indef. Indefinite, 
ind. T. Indian Terrritory. 
in/. (L. in fine). At the end. 
inf. Infantry. 
irj. Infinitive. 

In lim. (L. in limine). At the 
outset. 

in loc. (L. in loco). In its place, 
at the place referred to. 

I.N.R.I. (L. lesus Nazarenus 
Rex ludceorum), Jesus of Na- 
zareth, King of the Jews. 
insep. Inseparable. 

/twj. Gen. Inspector General. 
inst. Instant: the present month. 
Imt. Institute or institution. 
Iiisur. Insurance. 
int. Interest. 
intent. Intensive. 
inter/ Interjection. 
interrog. Interrogation, inter- 
rogatively. 

intrant. Intransitive, 
in trans. (L. in tratititu). On the 
way or passage. 

Jntrod. Introduction. 
lo. Iowa. 

1.0. F. Independent Order of 
Foresters. 

i. of M. Instructor of Musketry. 

1.0. G.T. Independent Order of 
Good Templars. 

1.0. 0. F. Independent Order of 
Oddfellows 

1.0. U. I owe you— an acknow- 
ledgment for money. 

I.P.D. (L. In proesentiA Domin- 
orum). In presence of the Lords 
(of Session in Scotland). 

I^cac. Ipecacuanha. 

i.q. (L. idem quod). The same as. 

l r. Ireland or Irish, 
ir. Iridium. 

l.R.O. Inland Revenue Ofiice. 
irreg. Irregular. 

l s. or Isa. Isaiah. 

I.S. Irish Society. 

Isl. Island. 

I.T. Inner Temple. 

l t. or Ital. Italy, Italic, Italian. 
Itin. Itinerary. 

I. W. Isle of Wight. 

J. Judge or justice. 

J.A. Judge-advocate. 

Jae. Jaoobor Jacobus (b James). 

J.A.G. Judge-advocate-general. 
Jam. Jamaica. 

Jan. January. 

Jap. Japanese. 

Jos. James. 

Jav. Javanese. 

J.C. JbbusCheist. 

J.C. Justice-clerk. 

J.C.D. (L. Juris CivUit Doctor). 

Doctor of Civil Law. 

J.D. (L. Jurum DoeUrr). Doctor 
of Laws. 


Jer, Jeremiah. 

J.G.W. Junior Grand Warden. 

J.H.8. See I.H.B. 

Jno. John. 

Jo. Joel. 
join. Joinery. 

Jona. Jonathan. 

Jos. Joseph. 

Josh. Joshua. 

Jour. Journal. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

J.R. (L. Jacobus Rem), King 
James. 

Jr. Junior. 

J.U.D. orj. V.D.CL. Juris Htri- 
usque Doctor). Doctor of both 
Laws (that is, civil and canon). 
Note, U and V were formerly 
regarded as the same letter. 
Jud. Judith. 

Judg. Judges. 

Jul. July or Julius. 

Jul. Per. Julian Period. 

Jun. or Junr. Junior. 

Juris. Jurisprudence. 

Jus.P. Justice of the Peace. 
Just. Justice. 

J.W. Junior Warden. 


K. King. 

K. Knight 

K. (L. Kalium). Potassium. 

K.A. Knight of St Andrew, 
Russia. 

Kal. Kalends. 

K.A.N. Knight of St. Alexander 
Nevskoj, Russia. 

Kan., Kas. Kansas, 

K.B. King’s Bench. 

K.B. Knight of the Bath. 

K.B.E. Knight of the Black 
Eagle. Prussia. / 

K.C. King’s Counsel. 

K.C. King’s College. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

K.C.H. Knight Commander of 
the Guelph^s of Hanover. 
K.C.M. G. Knight Commander of 
St. Michael and St. George. 
K.C.S. Knight of the Order of 
Charles III. of Spain. 

K.C. 8.1. Knight Commander of 
the Star of India. 

K.E. Knight of the Elephant, 
Denmark. 

Ken. Kentucky. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K. G.C.B, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath. 

K.G.F. Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, Spain or Austria. 
K.G.H. Knight of the Guelphs 
of Hanover. 

K.G.V. KnightofGustavusVasa, 
Sweden. 

Ki. Kings. 
kU. Kilderkin. 
kilog. Kilogramme. 
kilom. Kilometre. 
kingd. Kingdom. 

K.K. (Ger. Kaiserlich Kbnig* 
lioh). Imperial and Royal. 
kl. Kilolitre. 

K.L. or K.L.A. Knight of Leo- 
pold of Austria. 

K.L.B. Knight of Leopold of 
Belgium. 

K.L.H. Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 

K.Jf. Knight of Malta. 

Km. Kingdom. 

K.N.S. Knight of the Northern 
Star, Sweden. 

Knt. Knight 

K.P. Knight of St Patrick. 

K. R. E. Knight of the Red Eagle, 
Prussia. 

Ks. Kansas. 

K.S. Knight of the Sword, Swe- 
den. 

K.S.A. Knight of St Andrew, 
Russia. 

K.S.F. Knight of St Ferdinand. 
Spain. 

K.S.G. Knight of St. George, 
Russia. 

K.S.L. Knight of the Sun and 
Lion, Persia. 

K.S. W. Knight of St Wladimlr, 
Russia. 

Kt. Knight 

K.T. Knight of the Thistle. 

K.T. Knight Templar. 
k.t.1. (Gr.kai ta loipa). And the 
rest; etcetera. 
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K. r. Knight ot WiUUtm, Nether- 
lande. 

JTy. Kentucky. 

L. (Eoman notation). Fifty. 

L. Latin. 

h. Lake. 

L. Lithium. 

L. Lord or Lady. 

L. Licentiate. 

1. Latitude. 

L., l.y or £. (L. libra). Found or 
^ j^unde (sterling). 

La. Lanthanium. 

La. Louisiana. 

L.A. Law Agent 

L.A. Literate in Arts. 

Ladp. Ladyship. 

L.A.H. Licentiate Apothecaries’ 
Hall (Ireland). 

Lam. Lamentations. 

Lanes. Lancashire. 
lang. Language. 

Lapp. Lappish. 

L.A.S. Licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries’ Society (London). 

Lat. Latin. 
lot. Latitude. 

lb. or lb., lbs. Pound or pounds 
(weight). 

L.C. Lord Chamberlain. 

L.C. Lord Chancellor. 
l.e. Lower-case (in printing); 
small letter. 

l.e. (L. loco citato). In the place 
quoted. 

L.C.B. Lord Chief -baron. 

L.C.J. Lord Chief- justice. 

L.C.M. Least €!ommon Multiple. 

L.C.P. Licentiate of the College 
of Preceptors, 

L.D. Light Dragoons. 

L.D. Lady Day. 

L. D. Low Dutch. 

Ld. Lord. 

Ldp. Lordship. 

L.D. 8. Licentiate of Dental Sur- 
lea. Leauue. 

Le^. or LegU. Legislature. 

Le%p. Leipsic. 

Lett. Lettish. 

Lev. Leviticus. 

Lea. Lexicon. 

L,F.P.S.G. Licentiate of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Glasgow. 

L.O. Lite Guards. 

L.Oer. Low German. 

L.Or. Low (or late) Greek. 
l.h. Left hand. 

L.H.C. Lord High CThancellor. 
L.l. Light Infantry. 

L.I. Long Island. 

Li. Lithium. 

Lib. GL liber). Book. 

Lib. Librarian. 

Lie. Med. Licentiate in Medicine. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 

Lieut. -Col. Lieutenant-colonel. 
Lieut. -Oen. Lieutenant-general. 
LUut.-Gov. Lieutenant-governor. 
Linn. Linneeus or Linnsean. 
liq. Liquor or liquid. 
lit. Literature, literary, or liter- 
ally. 

Lit. or Litt D. (L. Literarum 
Doctor). Doctor of Letters or 
Literature. 

Lith. Lithuanian. 
liv. Livre. 

L.L. or L.Lat Low Latin. 

L.L. A. Lady -literate in Arts. 
LL.B. (L. Legum Baecalaureus). 

Bachelor of Laws. 

Note.— The double letter {LL.) 
is used, according to the 
ancient Boman practice, to 
show that the word is pluraL 
So also LL.D., MSS., <cc. 
LL.D. (L. Legum Doctor). Doc- 
tor of Laws. See LL.B. 

L.L.L Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

LL. JT. (L. Legum MagUter). Mas- 
ter of Laws. See LL.B. 

L.M. T,/^ng metre. 

L.M. Licentiate in Midwifery. 
L.M. 8. London Missionaiy So- 
ciety. 

loo. eit. (L. loco citato). In the 
place cited or quoted. 
log. Logarithm. 

Lon. or Land. London. 
hn. or long. Longitude. 


log. (L. loguitur). Speaks. 

Lou. Louisiana. 

Lp. Lordship. 

L. P. Lord Provost. 

L.R.C.P. Licentiate Royal Col- 
lege of Physiciana 
L.R.C.S. Licentiate Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

L.S. Linneean Society. 

L.S. (L. locus sigUlt). Place of 
the seal (on a document). 

L.S.A. See L.A.S. 

L.S.B. London School Board. 

L. S.D., &.8.d. (L. Libras. Solidi, 
Denarii). Pounds, shillings, 
pence. 

Lt. Lieutenant. 

Lt. lUif. Light Infantry. 

M. Marquis. 

M. Member. 

M. (L. rnille). Thousand. 

M. Monsieur. 
m. Married. 
m. Masculine, 
m. M^tre or metres, 
rn. Mile or miles. 
m. Minute or minutes. 

Master of Arts. See A.M. 
M.A. Military Academy. 

Ma. Minnesota. 

M(sc. or Maec. Maccabees. 
mack, or maehin. Machinery. 
Mad. or )fadm. Madam. 

Mag. Magazine. 

Maj. Major. 

Mai. -Oen. Major-general. 

Mai. Malachi. 

Mat. Malay or Malayan. 
man. Manege or horsemanship. 
manuf. Manufactures or manu- j 
factoring. i 

Mar. March. 

Mar. Maritime or Marine. 

Marg. Trans. Marginal Transla- 
tion. 

Marq. Marquis. 

mas. or masc. Masculine. 

Maes. Massachusetts. 

M.Ast.S. Member of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 

math. Mathematics, mathema- 
tical, or mathematician. 

Matt. Matthew. 

M. B. (L.Medicince Baecalaureus). 

Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.B. (L. Musicae Baecalaureus). 

Bachelor of Music. 

M. C. Master of Ceremonies. 

M.C. (L. magister chirurgice). 

Master in Surgery. See C.M. 

M. C. Member of Congress. 

Mch. March. 

M.C.P. Member of the College 
of Preceptors. 

M. D. (L. Medicince Doctor). Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 

Md. Maryland. 

MdUe. Mademoiselle. 

M. E. Military Engineer, Mining 
Engineer, or Mechanical En- 
gineer. 

M.E. Middle English. 

Me. Maine. 

meeh. Mechanics or mechanical. | 
Med. Medicine or medical. 

Mem. Memorandum or memor- ! 

anda. I 

mer. Meridian. 

Messrs. Messieurs, Gentlemen, or 
Sirs. 

met. Metaphysics. 
metal. Metallurgy. 
metaph. Metaphysics. 
meteor. Meteorology, or meteoro- 
logical. 

Meth. Methodist. 
meton. Metonymy. 

Mex. Mexico or Mexican. 
m.f. (It. mezzqforte). Moderately 
loud (in music). 

M/g. Manufacturing. 

M. F. H. Master of Foxhounds. 
M.O. Major-general. 

Mg. Magnesium. 

M.H.Oer. Middle High Gennan. 
M.Hon. Most Honourable. 

M.H.R, Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

M.H.S. Member of the Historical 
Society. 

Mi. Mississippi. 

Mie. Mtcah. 

M.I.C.B. Member of the InsU- 
tutlon of Civil Engineers 
Mich. Michaelmas. 


Mioh. Michigan. 

Mid. Midshipman. 
mil. or mint. Military. 

M. I. M.B. Member of the Institu- 
tk>a of Mechanical Engineers. 
min. Mineralogy or mineralogi- 

min. Minute or minutes. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Min. Plen. Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Miss. Mississippi. 

ml. Mniilitres. 

M.L.C. Member of the Legisla- 
tive C!ounoil. 

M.L.O. Middle Low German. 
Mile. Mademoiselle or Miss. 

M. L. S. B. Member of the London 
School Board. 

MM. Their Majesties. 

MM. Messieurs. 

MM. Martyrs. 

mm. Millimetres. 

mm^. Square millimetres. 

Mme. Madame or Mrs. 

M. M.S. Moravian Missionary 
Society. 

Mn. Michigan. 

Mn. Manganese. 

M.N.S. Member of the Numis- 
matical Society. 

Mo. Missouri. 

mo., mos. Month, months. 

Mo. Molybdenum. 
mod. Modem. 

mod. (It. moderato). Moderately 
(in music). 

Mods. Moderations, a certain ex- 
amination at Oxford Univer- 
sity. 

Mon. Monday. 

Mons. Monsieur. 

Mont. Montana. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.P.S. Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

M. P. S. Member of the Philologi- 
cal Society. 

Mr. Master (pron. Mister). 

M R. Master of the Rolls. 

M.R.A.S. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Science. 

M.R.A.S. Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

M.R.C.P. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

M.R.C.S. Member of the Royal 
College ot Surgeons. 

M.R.C. V.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.I. Member of the Royal In- 
stitution. 

M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

Mrs. Mistress (pron. missis). 

M.R.S.L. Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

M.S. Master in Suigery. 

M.S. (L. memorio! sacrum). Sa- 
cred to the memory. 

MS. Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

M. S. S. Member of the Statistical 
Society. 

Mt. Mount or mountain. 

Mus. Museum. 

Mfis. Music or musical. 

Mus.B. ^ Musicae Baccalau- 
reue). Bachelor ot Music. 
Mus.D. or Mus. Doc. (L. Musicae 
Doctor). Doctor of Music. 

M. W.G.M. Most Worthy Grand 
Master. 

myg. Myria^amme. 

myl. Myrialitre. 

mym. MyriamHre. 

Myth. Mythology or mythologi- 
cal. 

N. Noon. 

N. Norse. 

N. North ; Northern (postal dis- 
trict, London). 
n. Noun. 

N. Number. 
n. Neuter. 

N. Nitrogen. 

N.A. North America or North 
American. 

Na. Nebraska. 

Na. (L. natrium). Sodium. 

Nah. Nahum. 

Nap. Napoleon. 

Nat, National 

nat. hist. Natural history. 

nat. ord. Natural order. 


nat phtl. Natural philoaopky. 
naut Nautical. 

»«e. Navy or Naval 
navig. Nav^tion. 

N.B. New wunswidk. 

N.B. North Britain (Sootiaadl 

N.B. (L. Nota B^). NoteweU 
or take notice. 

Nb. Niobium. 

N. C. North Carolina. 

N. C. New Cliuroh. 

N.D. or n.d. No date. 

N Dak. North Dakota. 

N.B. New England. 

N.B. North-east; North-eastern 
(postal district, London). 

Neb. Nebraska. 

fieg. Negative or negatively. 

Nsh. Nehemlah. 

Tiem. eon. (L. nemine contradi- 
cente). No one contradicting, 
or unanimously. 

nem.dis.{L.neminedisssntisnte). 
No one dissenting, or unani- 
mously. 

Neth. Netherlands. 

Mut. Neuter. 

New M. New Mexico. 

N.F. Newfoundland. 

N.F. New French. 

N.Gr. New Greek. 

N.H. New Hampshire. 

N.H.G. New High German. 

Ni. Nickel. 

N.J. New Jersey. 
n.l. (L. non liquet). It Is not clear. 

N.L. or N.Lat. North latitude. 
N.L. New Latin. 

N.M. New Mexico. 

N.N.E. North-north-east 
N.N.W. North-north- west 
No. (L. nurnero). Number, 
norn. Nominative. 

Non. Com. Non-commissioned. 
Non Con. Non-content; dissen- 
tient (House of Lords). 

Nonobst. (L.noncbstants). Not- 
withstanding. 

Non pros. (L. non prosequitur). 
He does not prosecute. 

Non seq. (L. non sequitur). It 
does not follow. 

Nor. or Norm. Norman. 

Nor. Fr. or Norm Fr. Norman- 
French. 

Norw. Norway or Norwegian. 
Nos. Numbers. 

Nott. or Notts. Nottinghamshire. 
Nov. November. 

N.P. Notary-public. 

N.P. New Providence. 

N.P.D. North Polar Distance. 
N.S. New Style. 

N.S. Nova Scotia. 

N.S.J.C. (L Noster Salvator 
Jesus Christus). Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

N.S.W. New South Wales. 

N.T. New Testament. 

Num. or Numb. Numbers. 
numis. Numismatics. 

N. V. New Version. 

N.V.M. Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary. 

N.W. North-west; North-west- 
ern (postal district, Loudon). 
N.W.T North-west Territory. 
N.Y. New York. 

N.Y.H.S. New York Historical 
Society. 

N. Z. or N.Zeal. New Zealand. 

O. Ohio. 

0. Old. 

0. Oxygen. 

oh. (L. obiit). Died. 

Obad. Obadiah. 
obdt. Obedient 
obj. Objective. 
obs. Obsolete. 

Obs. Observatory, 
obsoles. Obsolescent 
obt Obedient 
Oct. October. 

O.F. Old French. 

O.F. Oddfellows. 

O.Fris. Old Frisian 

O.H.Qer. Old High German. 

O.M.M.S. On Her (or His) Ma- 
jesty’s Service 

O.Ir. Old Irish. 

O.It Old Italian. 

O.K. All oorreot (Humorot^. 
Okla. Oklahoma (territory, u.S.) 
Old Tut Old Testament 

O.L.Q. Old Low (Htinan. 
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Olym. Olympiad. 

O.M. Old meafurement 
On, Oregon. 

Ont. Ontario. 

Op. (L. opug). Work (eipeclally 
a muiioal composition). 

O.P. Order of Preachers. 

o.p. Out of print. 
opt. Optics or optical. 

g 7t. Optative, 
r. or Oreg. Oregon. 

Ordinance or ordinary. 
orig. Original or originally. 
omith. Ornithology. 

0,8. Old Style. 

O.S. Old Saxon. 

Og. Osmium. 

O.S.B. Order of St Benedict. 

O.S.F. Order of St. Francis. 

0. SI. Old Slavic. 

O.T, Old Testament. 

Oxf. Oxford. 

Oxon. (L. Oxonia, Oxoniensu), 
Oxford ; of Oxford. 

Oz. Ounce. [Note. The z in this 
contraction, and in viz. , repre- 
sents an old symbol indicating 
a terminal contraction.] 

p. Page. 
p. Participle. 
p. Past. 

p. Pole (measure). 
p. Post. 

P. President 
Pa. Pennsylvania. 
p.a. Participial adjective. 
paint. Painting. 

pal. or palceon. Palieontology or 

palceobot. Palceobotany. 
par. Paragraph. 

pari. Parliament or parliamen- 
tary. 

part. Participle. 
pagg. Passive. 

Pat. Patrick. 

pathol. Pathology or pathologi- 
cal. 

payt. Payment. 

P.B. (L. Philosophice Baccalau- 
reus). Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Pb. (L. plumbum). Lead. 

P.C. (L. Patres Conscripti). Con- 
script Fathers. 

P.C. Parish Council or Parish 
Councillor. 

P. C. Police Constable. 

P.C. Privy Council or privy 
councillor. 

P.C.S. Principal Clerk of Session. 
pd. Paid. 

P.D. (L. PkilosophicB Doctor) 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

P.D. Printer’s Devil. 

P.E. Protestant Episcopal. 

P.E.I. Prince Edward Island. 
pen. Peninsula. 

Penn. Pennsylvania. 

Pent. Pentecost 
Per. or Pers Persian or Persia. 
per an. (L. per annum). By 
the year ; yearly. 
per cent, or per ct. (L, per cen- 
tum\ By the hundred. 
perf. Perfect 
perh. Perhaps. 
peri. Perigee. 
pete. Person, 
jpersp. Itorspective. 
jPeruv. Peruvian. 

Pet. Peter. 

pf. Perfect (tense). 

Pg. Portuguese. 

P.Q.H. Past Grand Master. 
pkar. ovpharm. Pharmacy. 
Ph.B. Same as P.B. 

Ph.D. (L. Philogophice Doctor). 

Doctor of Philosophy. 

Phil. PhUlppians. 
phU. Philosophy, philosophical, 
or philosopher. 

Philem. Philemon. 
phUog. Philosophy or philoso- 
phical 

PniL Trang. Plillosophical Trans- 
actions. 

pAon. OT^onet. Phonetics. 
photog. Photography, photogra- 
phic, orphotognpher. 
phctom. Photometry. 
pArsn. Phrenology or phreno- 
logical. 
pAys. Physios. 

phyg. phygtdl. Physiology or 
physiological 


ptm. or pxt. (L. Pinxit). He 
(or she) painted it: accompany- 
ing the artist’s name (or initials) 
on a painting. 
pk. Peck. 
pkgg. Packages. 

P.D. Poet Laureate. 

PI. Place. 

PI. Plate. 
pi. Plural. 

P.L.B. Poor Law Board. 

P.L.C. Poor Law Commissioners. 
pZ/. Plaintiff, 

Plin. Pliny. 
plu. Plural, 
plup. Pluperfect 
j^ur. Plural 

P.M. (L. poet meridiem). After- 
noon. 

P.M. Past Master. 

P.M. Peculiar Metre. 

P.M. Postmaster. 

Premium. 

P.M.Q. Postmaster-general. 
p.n. Promissory note. 

P.O. Post-office. 

P.O. Postal Order. 

P. & 0. Co. Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steam N avigation Company. 
poet. Poetry or poetical. 

Pol. Polish. 

polit. econ. Political Economy. 
P.0.0. Post-office Order. 
pop. Population or popularly. 
Port. Portugal or Portuguese. 
pos8. Possessive. 
pp. Pages, 
p.p. Past Participle. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

P. P. (L. pater patrice). Father 
of his country. 


pp. Pianissimo. 
P.P.C 


C. (Fr. pour prendre cong^). 
To take leave. 

Pph. Pamphlet. 
p.pr. Participle present 
Pr. Priest. 

Pr. Prince. 

P.R. (L. Populug Romanus). The 
Roman people. 

P.R. Prize Ring. 

P.i?..4. President of the Royal 
Academy. 

P.R.C. (L. Post Romam, Condi- 
tarn). After the building of 
Rome. 

Preb. Prebend. 
prec. Preceding. 
pre/. Prefix. 
prep. Preposition. 

Pres. President. 

pres. Present, 

pret. Preterit 
prin. Principally. 
print. Printing. 
priv. Privative. 
prob. Problem. 

Prof. Professor. 
pron. Pronoun. 

pron. Pronounced or pronuncia- 
tion. 

pron. a. Pronominal adjective. 
prop. Proposition. 
pros. Prosody. 

Prot. Protestant. 
pro tern. (L. pro tempore). For 
the time being. 

Prov. Proverbs. 

prov. Provincial or provincially. 
Prov. Provost. 

prox. (L. proximo). Next or of 
the next month. 

P.R.S. President of the Royal 
Society. 

P.R.S.A. President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

Prus. Prussia or Prussian. 

P.S. (L. post scriptum). Post- 
script 

P.S. Privy Seal 

pg. or Pea. Psalm or Psalms. 

pseud. Pseudonym. 

pgychol. Psychology. 

pt. Part. 

pt. Payment 

Pt. Platinum. 

Pt. Point 
Pt. Port. 

Pt. Post 
P.T. Post Town. 

P.T. Pupil Teacher. 

P.T.O. Please turn over. 
pub. Published, publisher, or 
public. 

Pub. Doc. Public Documents. 
pulv, (L. pufvis). Powder. 


pun. Puncheon. 

P. -V. Post-village. 
pxt. SeePiNX. 

pyro. ovpyroieeh. Pyrotechnics. 
pyro-elee. Pyroelectricity. 

Q. or Qhf. Queensland. 

Q. or Qu. Query or question 

Q.B. Queen’s Bench. 

Q.C. Queen’s College. 

Q. C. Queen’s Counsel. 

q.d. (L. quctgi dioat). As if he 
should say. 

Q.e. (L. quod egt). Which is. 

Q.E.D. (L. quod erat demon- 
gtrandum). Which was to be 
demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. (L. quod erat faciendum). 

Which was to be done. 

Q.E.I. (L. quod erat invenien- 
dum)). Which was to be found 
out 

q.l. (L. quantum libet). As much 
as you please. 

Q.-M. Quarter-master. 

Q.Megg. Queen’s Messenger. 

Q.-M.-O. Quartermaster-general. 
q.p. oxq.pi. (L. quantum placet). 

As much as you please. 
qr. Quarter. 
qr. Quire. 

Q.S. Quarter Sessions, 
q.g. (L. quantum gujfflcit). A 
sufficient quantity. 

qt. Quart. 

Queen. 

qu. Query or question. 

g r. or quart. Quarterly. 

. Quebec. 

H. or Quest. Question. 
q.v. (L. quod vide). Which see. 
Qy Queiy. 

R. Railway. 

R. (L. recipe). Take. 

R. (L. Rex). Ring. {Regina). 

Queen. 

R. Reaumur. 

R. River. 

R. Right 

r. or rds. Rood, Rod, or Roods, 
Rods. 

R.A. Royal Academy or Royal 
Academician. 

R.A. Rear-admiral. 

R.A. Right ascension. 

R.A. Royal Arch. 

R.A. Royal Artillery. 

Rabb. Rabbinical. 
rad. (L. radix). Root. 

R.A.M. Royal Academy of Mu sic. 

R.A.S. Royal Asiatic Society. 
R.A.S. Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. 

R.A.S. Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

Rb. Rubidium. 

R. C. Roman Catholic. 

R.C. Reformed Church. 

R.C.Ch. Roman Catholic Church. 
R.C.P. Royal College of Physi- 
cians. 

R. C. S. Royal College of Surgeons. 
R.D. Rural Dean 
R.E. Royal Engineers. 

R.E. Royal Exchange. 

R^aum. Reaumur. 
reed. Received. 
reept. Receipt 
redup. Reduplication. 
ref. Reference. 

Ref. Ch. Reformed Church. 
refi. Reflexive^Reflexively. 

Re^. or Regr. Registrar. 
reg. Regular. 

Reg. or Regt. Regiment 
Reg. Prqf. Regius Professor. 
Regt. R^ent. 

Regt. Regiment 
rel. Religion or religious. 
rel. pron. Relative pronoun. 
Rem. Remark or remarks. 

Rep. Report or reporter. 

Rep. Representative. 

Rep. or Repub. Republic. 
retd. Returned. 

Rev. Revelation. 

Rev. Reverend. 

Rev. Review, 

Revd. Reverend. 

Revs. Reverends. 

Rev. Ver. Revised Version (of 
the Bible). 

R.G.O. Royal Grenadier Guards. 
R.O.S. Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Rh. Rhodium. 


R.B. Royal Highness. 

RB.A. Royal Hone Artillery. 
rhet. Rhetoric. 

R.B.S. Royal Hortloultaral So- 
cle^. 

R.B.S. Royal Humane Society. 
R J. Rhode Island. 

R./.a. Royal Irish Academy. 
R.I.B.A. Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Rich, or Richd. Richard. 

R.I.P. (L. requiesoat in pace). 

May he (or sue) rest in peace ! 
Riv. River. 

R.M. Royal Mall. 

RM. Royal Marines. 
rrn. Reams. 

R.M.A. Royal Military Asylum 
(or Academy). 

R.M.L.l. Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. 

R.M.S. Royal Mail Ship. 

R.N. Royal Navy. 

R.N.R. Royal Naval Reserve. 
ro. Rood. 

Robt. Robert. 

Rom. Roman or Romans. 

Rom. Cath. Roman Catholic. 

R. P. Regius Professor. 

R.R. Right Reverend. 

Rs. Rupees. Rx. Tens of rupees. 
R.S. Royal Society. 

R.S.A. Royal Scottish Academy. 
R.S.D. Royal Society, Dublin. 
R.S.E. Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

R.S.L. Royal Society of London. 
R. S.N.A. Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquities. 

R.S.O. Railway Station Office. 

R. S. P. C. A. Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

R. S. P. C. C. Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 

R.S.S. (L. Regice Societatis So- 
ciug). Member of the Royal 
Society. 

R.S. V.P. (Ft. Ripondez, g'il voug 
plait). Answer, If you please. 
Rt. Right. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. 

R. 2\S. Religious Tract Society. 
Rt. Wpful. :^ght Worshipful. 
Ru. Ruthenium. 

Rxigg. Russia or Russian. 

R. V. Rifle Volunteers. 

R. V. See Rev. Ver. 

R. W. Right Worshipful or Right 
Worthy. 

R.W.D.G.M. Right Worshipful 
Deputy Grand Master. 
R.W.Q.M. Right Worshipful 
Grand Master. 

R.W.Q.R. Right Worthy Grand 
Representative. 

R. W.Q.S. Right Worthy Grand 
Secretary. 

R.W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand 
Treasurer. 

R.W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand 
Templar. 

R. W. G. W. Right Worshipful 
Grand Warden. 

R. IF.iS. Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. 

R. W.S.G.W. Right Worshipful 
Senior Grand Warden. 

Rx. SeeRs. 

Ry. Railway. 

S. Saint. 

8. Saturday. 

8. Society. 

S. Sign. 

S. Solo. 

8. Soprano. 

8. South; southern (postal dis- 
trict, London). 

8. Sun. 

8. Sunday or Sabbath. 

8. Sulphur. 
g. Second or seconds. 
g. See. 
g. Shilling. 
g. Singular. 
g. Son. 

8. Succeeded. 

8. A. South Africa, South Amer- 
ica, or South Australia. 

8. A. (L. geeundum arUm). Ae- 
cording to art. 

Sa. Saturday. 

Sab. Sabbath. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS COMMONLY USED. 


S.A.L (Fr. son alUsss impiriale). 

HiB(or Her) Imperial Highnetti. 

S. Am. South America. 

Sam. or Sami. Samuei 
Sans.t Sanse., or Sansk. Sanscrit. 
S,A.S. (L. Sodetatis Antiquari’ 
orum Sooius). Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Sat. Saturday. 

S. Aust. South Australia. 

Sax. Saxon or Saxony. 

S.B. South Britain (England and 
Wales). 

d>. (L. sUJbiumy Antimony. 

S.C. South Carolina. 

S.C. (L. SsnatHs Consultum). A 
decree of the Senate. 
sc. (L. scilicet). To wit; namely; 

being understood. 
so. (L. sculpsit). He (or she) en- 
graved it. 

so. Scene (in a drama). 

Soand. Scandinavian. 

Scan. Mag. (L. scandalum mag- 
natum). Defamatory expres- 
sions to the injury of persons 
of dignity. 

S. caps, or Sm. caps. Small capi- 
tals (in printing). 

Sc. B. (L. Scientioe Baccalaureus). 

Bachelor of Science. 

Sc.D. (Scientics Doctor). Doctor 
of Science. 
sch. Schooner, 
act. Science. 

scU. (L. scilicet). To wit; namely; 

being understood. 

S.C. L. Student in Civil Law. 
Sclav. Sclavonic. 

Scot, Scotland, Scotch, orScottish. 
scr. Scruple or scruples. 

Script. Scripture or scriptural. 

or sculpt. (L. sculpsit). 
He (or she) engraved it. 

S. Dak. South Dakota. 

S.D.F. Social Democratic Fed- 
eration. 

S.D.U.K. Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 

S.E. South-east; south-eastern 
(postal district, London). 

Se. Selenium. 

Sec. or Secy. Secretary. 

sec. Second. 

sec. or sect. Section. 

Sec. Leg. Secretary of Legation. 
Sen. Senate or Senator. 

Sen. or Senr. Senior. 

Sep. or Sept. September. 

Sept. Septuagint. 

eeo. (L. sequentes or sequentia). 

The following or the next. 
eer. Series. 

Serb. Serbian. 

Serg, or Serpt. Sergeant. 

Serj. or Serjt. Serjeant. 

Serv. Servian. 
eerv. or servt. Servant 
MSS. Session. 

S.Q. Solicitor-general. 

s.g. Specific gravity. 
sh. Shilling or shillings. 

Shak. Shakespeare. 

S.H.S. (L. Sodetatis Historian 
Soeius). Member of the His- 
torical Society. 

e.h.v. (L. sub hkc voce). Under 
this word (or heading). 

Si. Silicon. 


eing. Singular. 

S.J. Society of JeBU8(the Jesuits). 
S.J.C. Supreme Judicial Court 
Skr. Sanskrit. 
sld. Sailed. 

s.lp. (L. sijie legitima prole). 

Without lawful issue. 

S.M. (Ft. Sa MajesU). His (or 
Her) Majesty. 

S.M. Sergeant-major. 

S. M. Bond. Soc. (L. Sodetatis 
Medicos Londinensis Soeius). 
Fellow of the London Medical 
Society. 

S.M.M. (L. Saneta Mater Maria). 

Holy Mother Biary. 
e.mjp. (L. sine masciila prole). 

Without male issue. 

Sn. (L. stannum). Tin. 

S.O. Sub-office. 

S O, Seller's (mtion. 

Soc. or Soey. Society. 

S. of Sol. Song of Solomon. 
Sd.-Gen. Solicitor-general. 

Sp* Spain ; Spanish. 

Sp. f^irit 

9. p,(L sine prole). Withoutiuue. 


w. or. Specific gravity. 

S.P.C.A. Society for the Preven- 
tion of CJruelty to Animals. 
S.P.C.C. Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 
S.P.C.K. Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge. 
Specif. Specifically. 

S.P.G. Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

S. P. R. (L. Senatus Populusque 
Roinanus). Senate and People 
of Borne. 

s.p.s. (L. dne prole superstite). 

Without issue surviving. 
spt. Seaport. 

sq. Square, Hence sq. ft. , square 
footer feet ; sq. in., square inch 
or inches; sq. m., square mile 
or miles; sq. yds., square yards. 
Sr. Senior. 

Sr. Strontium. 

S.R.l. (L. Sacrum Romanum Im- 
periuir^. Holy Roman Empire. 
S.R.S. (L. Sodetatis Regies So- 
dus). Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

5.5. Sunday (or Sabbath) School. 
s.s. Steamship. 

5.5. C. Solicitor before the Su- 
preme Courts. 

5.5. D. (L. Sanctissiinus Domi- 
nus). Most Holy Lord (Papal 
title). 

5.5. E. South-south-east. 

5.5. W. South-south-west. 

St. Saint. 

St. Strait. 

St. Street. 

St. (L. siet). Let it stand (in cor- 
recting printed matter). 
stat. Statute or statutes. 
stat. Statuary. 

S.T.D. (L. Sacrce Theologice Doc- 
tor). Doctor of Divinity. 
ster. or stg. Sterling. 

S. T. P. (L. Sacrce Theologice Pro- 
fessor). Professor of Divinity. 
Su. Sunday. 
subj. Subjunctive. 
subst. Substantive. 
subst. Substitute. 
suff. Suffix. 

Su.-Goth. Sulo-Gothic (Swedish). 
Sun. or Sund. Sunday. 
sup. Superior. 
sup. Superlative. 

Sup. Supplement. 
superl. Superlative. 

Supp. Supplement. 

Supt. Superintendent. 

Surg. Surgeon or surgery. 

Surg. -Gen. Surgeon-general. 
Surv. Surveying or surveyor. 
Surv.-Gen. Surveyor-general. 

S. V. (L. Sanctitas Vestra). Your 
Holiness (Papal title). 

S. V. (L. Saneta Virgo). Holy 
Virgin. 

s. V. (L. subvoce). Under the word 
or title 

S. W. Senior Warden. 

S. W. South-west ; south-western 
(postal district, London). 

Sw. Sweden or Swedish. 

Switz. Switzerland. 

syn. Synonym or synonymous. 

3 /nop. Synopsis. 

yr. Syria or Syriac. 
syr. Syrup. 

t. Ton or Tun. 

T. Tuesday. 

T. Titus or Tullius. 
tan. Tangent. 
tart. Tartaric. 

Tecs. Tasmania. 

T.C.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Te. Tellurium. 

tech. Technically. 

teehnol. Technology. 

teleg. Telegraphy. 

temp. (L. tempore). In the time of. 

Ten. or Tenn. Tennessee. 

term. Termination. 

Test. Testament. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Tex. Texas. 

Text. Reo. (L. textus receptus). 

Received text. 

Th. Thomas. 

Th. Thursday. 

Theo. Theodore or TheodC4iia. 
thed. Theology. 
thsor. Theorem. 

These. Thessalonians. 


Tho. or Thos. Thomas. 

Thu., Thur., or Thurs. Thursday. 

T.H.W.M. Trinity high-water 
mark. 

Ti. Titanium. 
tier. Tierce. 

Tim. Timothy. 
tit Title. 

Tit. Titus. 

Tl. Thalium. 

T.O. Turn over. 

Tob. Toblt. 

Tom. Tome or volume. 
tonn. Tonnage. 

topog. Topography or topograph- 
ical. 

tp. Township. 

tr. Translation or translator. 
tr. Transpose. 

Tr. Treasurer. 

Tr. Trustee, 

Trans. Transactions. 

Trans. Translation, translator, 
or translated. 

Trav. Travels. 

trig, or trigon. Trigonometry or 
trigonometrical. 

Trin. Trinity. 

Ts. Texas. 

T. T.L. To take leave. 

Tu. or Tues. Tuesday. 

Turk. Turkey or Turkish. 

typ-, typo., or typog. Typo- 
graphy, typographer, or typo- 
graphical. 

IT. Uranium. 

IT.C. (L. Urbis Conditce). From 
the building of the city (Rome). 
(T.C. Upper Canada. 

Uh. Utah. 

U. J.D. SeeJ.lT.D. 

U.K. United Kingdom. 

U.K.A. Ulster-King-at-Arms. 
ult. (L. ultimo). Last, or of the 

last month. 
um. Unmarried. 

(Tnit. Unitarian. 

Univ. University. 
up. Upper. 

u.P. United Presbyterian. 

U.S. United States. 

u.s. (L. ut supra). As above. 

U.S. A. United States of America, 
or United States Army. 

U.S.L. United States Legation. 

U.S.N. United States Navy. 

U.S.S. United States Senate. 

U.S.S. United States ship or 

U. S.S.Ct. United States Su- 
preme Court. 

tuni. Usual or usually. 

u. s.w. (G. und so welter). And 
so forth; &c. 

Ut. Utah. 

ut sup. (L. ut supra). As above. 

V. Venerable. 

V. (L. versus). Against, In oppo- 
sition to. 

V. Vanadium. 

V. (L. vide). See. 

V. Victoria. 

V. Viscount. 

V. Verb. 

v. Verse. 

v.a. Verb active. 

V.A. Vicar Apostolic. 

V.A. Vice-admiral. 

V.A. Royal Order of Victoria 
and Albert. 

Va. Virginia. 

var. lect. (L. varia lectio). Dif- 
ferent reading. 

Vat. Vatican, 

v. aux. Verb auxiliary. 

vb. Verb. 

V.C. Vice-chancellor. 

V.C. Victoria Cross. 

V.D. Volunteer Officers’ Decora- 
tion. 

v.d. Various dates. 

V. def. Verb defective. 

V. dep. Verb deponent. 

V.D.M, (L. Vewi Dei Minister). 

Minister of the Word of God. 
Ven. Venerable. 
ver. Verse or Verses. 

Veter, Veterinary. 

V.G. Vicar-general. 
v.g.iJL,verbi gratid). For example. 
v!i. Verb intransitive. 

Vic. Victoria. 

Viee.-Pres. Vice-president 
vU, Vilitte. 

v.imp. verb impersonal. 


V. irreg. Verb irregular. 

Vis. or Vise. Viscount. 
viz. (L. videlieU). Namely; to 
wit See note under Ox. 
v.n. Verb neuter. 
voc. Vocative. 
vol. Volume. 
vols. Volumes. 

V.P. Vice-president. 

V.R. (L. Victoria Regina). Queen 
Victoria. 

v.r. Verb reflexive. 

V.Rev. Very Reverend. 

V.R. I. (L. Victoria Regina Im- 
peratrix). Victoria Queen 
Empress. 

Vs. (L. versus). Against, con- 
tending against 
V.S. Veterinary surgeon. 
v.t. Verb transitive. 

Vul. or Vuig, Vulgate. 
vulg. Vulgar or vulgarly. 
vv. U. (L. varies lectiones). Vari- 
ous readings. 


W. Wednesday. 

W. Week. 

W. or Wei. Welsh. 

W. Warden. 

W. West; western (postal dis- 
trict, London). 

W. William. 

W.A. Western Australia. 

Wall. Wallachian. 

Wash. Washington. 

W.C. Water-closet 

W.C. Western Central (postal 
district, London). 

W.C. A. Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

W.C.T.U. Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Wed. Wednesday. 

Westm. Westminster, 

w.f. Wrong fount (in printing) 
W. G. C. Worthy Grand Chaplain. 
Whf. Wharf. 

W.I. West Indies. 

Winton. (L. Wintoniensis). Of 
Winchester. 

Wis. Wise. Wisconsin. 
wk. Week. 

W. Ion. West longitude. 

Wm. William. 

W.M. Worshipful Master. 
W.N.W. West-north-west. 

Wp. Worshipful. 

Wpful. Worshipful. 

W\S. Writer to the Signet 
W.S. W. West-south-west. 

W. T. Washington Territory. 

wt. Weight 

W.Va. West Virginia. 

Wyo. Wyoming. 


X. Christ [Rote. The X in this 
and the following cases repre- 
sents the Greek X (=CH) in 
XPI2TOS {Christos).] 

Xin. or Xmas. Christmas. 

Xn. Christian. 

Xnty. Christianity. 

Xper. or Xr. Christopher. 

Xt. Christ. 

Xtian. Christian. 


Y. Year. 

Y. Yttrium. 

yd. Yard. 

yds. Yards. 

Y* The or Thee. (Note. The Y 
in this and similar instances is 
a substitute for or represen- 
tative of the Anglo-Saxon 
(=th).l 

Y. M.C.A. Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

yr. Year. 

Yr. Younger. 

Yr. Ypur. 

yrs. Years. 

Yrs. Yours. 

F. W.C. A. Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


Each. Zachary. 

Zech, Zechariah. 

Zeph. Zephaniah. 

Z.G. Zoological Gardens. 

Zir. Zirconium. 

Zn, Zinc. 

zoochem. Zoochemistry or soo- 
chemioal. 

xoogeog. Zoogeography or xoo- 
geo^aphicM. 

Z^. Zoology or ZoologicaL 
Zf. Zirconium. 

Z.8. Zoological Sooiety*^ 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 

USED IN WEITING AND PRINTING. 


MATHEMATICAL. 

+ Plus, the sign of addition or increase; as, 
a+M-e (read a plus b plus e); also marks a 
positite as opposed to a negative quantity. 

— Minus, the sign of subtraction, diminution, 
or decrease; as, a-b-a also marks a negative 
as opposed to a positive quantity. 

± 7 Plus or minus, leaving it doubtful whether 
a quantity is to be added or subtracted; one 
or other as the case may be. 

X The sign of multiplication; multiplied by or 
into; as, axb, or 8X5. 

The sign of division; divided by; as, a+b, 
Division is also Indicated by placing 
one quantity above another with a horisontal 
a 24 

line between; as, - • 

The difference between two quantities, 
leaving it doubtful which is the greater; as, 
a-b. 

» The sign of equality; equals; is equal or 
equivalent to; as, anb, 10+2»il2. 

>■ Is greater than; as, a>b, a is greater than b. 
<< Is less than; as, a-<b, a is less than b. 
oc Varies as, said of a quantity that increases 
or diminishes according as another quantity 
increases or diminishes; as, a oc b. 

: Is to, :: as; signs used to indicate ratio or 
proportion; thus, a : b ; : c : d, that is, a is to b 
in the same ratio as e is to d; 3 : 6 : : 6 : 10. 

*.• Becauseor since,! *.* a»=b and e—d a+e 
.'.Therefore, 1 <»b-t-d; that ts, because 

a is equal to b, and e is equal to d, therefore a 
plus c is equal to b plus d. 

CO Indefinitely great; infinity. 

0 Indefinitely small; a quantity less than any 
assignable quantity; sero. 

V V The radical or root sign. When 
used alone it indicates the square root; as, 

Vb, Vl6. 

Higher roots are indicated by small figures 
called indices, thus, ^a, v^o, o, a+b, 
that is, the cube root of a, the fourth root of 
a, the tenth root of a, the nth root of a+b. 
The same roots might also be indicated by 
small fractions, as, ai, al, a/,?, and so on. 

So also the powers to which quantities are 
raised are indicated by similar small figures 
or indices, thus, a>, a^, a*, a"-i, 4:c. 

<),[], { } Indicate that the quantities in- 
closed are to be treated together as forming 
a single term or expression; as, 2(a-f -+4). 

L Angle, the angle ; as, Z A B C, the angle 
ABO. 

L Right angle, the right angle; as, L ABC, 
the right angle ABO. 

X The perpendicular, perpendicular to; as, 
ABXOD, ABis perpendicular to C D. 

1 Parallel, parallel to; as, A B II C D, A B is 
parallel to 0 D. 

A Triangle, the triangle ; as, A A B C, the 
triangle ABO. 

□ Square, the square; as, □ A B 0 D, the 
square ABCD. 

o Rectangle, the rectangle; as, cn ABCD, 
the reota^le ABCD. 

O Circle, the circle; circumference; 360". 

r The number 8*1416936. . . that is, the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter, 
approximately equivalent to sf toi, or S3 
to 7. 

• Degree or degrees, whether of a circle or 
of temperature; as, 89* the freesing point of 
water (Fahr.l, 860* the whole droumferenoe 
of a drole. 

^Minutes In dronlar measurement, as, 0* 90', 
six degrees twenty minutes. 

*■ Seconds in dronlar measurement; as, 60", 
sixty seoonds. 

am tasd also to denote feet, inches, and 
lines. 


ROMAN NOTATION. 

1-1, 11=2, III=8, IV or IIII-4, V-5, 
VI=e, VII-7, VI1I-.8, IX-9. X-IO, XI-ll, 
X1I=12, XIlI-18, XIV-14, XV-.18, XVI-16, 
XVII-.17, XVIII-18, XIX-19, XX-20, XXI 
=21, XXX=80, XL-40, L-60, LX-60, LXX 
=70, LXXX-80, XO=90, 0-100, 01-101, CXX 
-190, CC-200, CCC-SOO, CCCO-400, D-600, 
DO-600, DOO-700, DOCC-800. DCCCC-900, M 
-1000; also lO— D— 500, OIO-M-1000, lOO- 
5000. 

It will be noticed that if any letter be fol- 
lowed by one of equal or less value the total 
value is equal to the sum of the two taken to- 
gether; but if a letter be preceded by one of less 
value the difference of their separate values is 
to be understood. 


CHEMT0.\L. 


Elements. Sirmbols. 
Aluminium, - - A1 

Antimony (Sti- 
bium), - - Sb 

Arsenic, - - - As 

Barium,- - - Ba 

Bismuth, - - Bi 

Boron, - - - B 

Bromine, - - Br 

Cadmium, - - Cd 

Ceosium, - - Cs 

('alcium, • - Ca 

Carbon, - - - 0 

Cerium, - - - Ce 

Chlorine, - - Cl 

Chromium, - - Cr 

Cobalt, - - - Co 

Copper (Chiprum), Cu 
Didymiura, - - D 

Erbium,- - - E 

Fluorine, - - P 

Glucinium. - - G 

Gold (Aurum), - Au 

Hydrogen, - - H 

Indium,- - • In 

Iodine, - • - I 

Iridium, - - Ir 

Iron (Ferrum), - Pe 
Lanthanium. - lia 
Lead (Plumbum),- Pb 
Lithium, - - L 

Magrnosium, - • Mg 

Manganese, - - Mn 

Mercury (Hydrar- 
gyrum), - - Hg 


Elements. Sirmbols. 

Molybdenum, - Mo 
Nickel, - - 

Niobium. 

Nitrogen, 

Osmium, 

Oxygen, - 
Palladium, - 
Phosphorus, - 
Platinum, 


Potassium! Kalium IJC 


Rhodium, 

Rubidium, - 
Ruthenium, - 
Selenium, 

Silicon, - - 

Silver (Argentum), — „ 
Sodium (Natrium), Na 


Strontium, 
Sulphur, 
Tantalum, > 
Tellurium, • 
Thallium, 
Thorium, 

Tin (Stannum), 
Titanium, 
Tungsten 
ram), - 
Uranium, 
Vanadium, 
Yttrium, 

Zinc, 

Zirconium, 


(Wolf- 


Ni 

Nb 

N 

Os 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 


r 

Rb 

Ru 

Se 

Bi 


By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, 
the composition of the most complicated sub- 
stances can bo very easily expressed, and that, 
too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated 
expression of this kind often gives. In a single 
line, more information as to details than could 
be given in many lines of letterpress. 

When any of the above symbols stands by 
Itself it indicates one atom of the element it 
represents. Thus H stands for one atom of 
hydrogen, O for one atom of oxygen, and Cl for 
one atom of chlorine. 

When a symbol has a small figure or number 
underwritten, and to the right of it, such figure 
or number indicates the number of atoms of 
the element. Thus Og signifies two atoms of 
oxygen, S« five atoms of sulphur, and Oio ten 
atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are nnited to 
form a chemical compound, their symbols are 
written one after the other, to indicate the 
compound. Thus HsO means water, a com- 
pound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen; OxgHgtOn indicates cane-sugar, a 
compound of twelve atoms of carbon, twenty- 
two of hydrogen, and eleven of oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denqte 
respectively a molecule of the substance they 
represent, that is, the smallest possible quantity 
of it capable of existing in the free state. To 
express aeveral molecules a large figure is pre- 
fia^ thus, tQtO represents two molecules of 
water, 4(OxBHtgOii) four molecules of cane- 
sugar. 

When a oomponnd is formed of two or more 
compounds the symbolical expressions for the 
oomponnd are usually connect^ together by a 
comma; thus, the orystallixed magnesio sul- 
phate is MgSO« ,7HtO. The symbols may also 


be used to express the changes which occur 
during chemical action, and they are then 
written in the form of an equation, of which 
one side represents the substances as they exist 
before the change, the other the result of ttie 
reaction. Thus, 3UB+Os-2UaO expresses the 
fact that two molecules of hydrogen, each con- 
taining two atoms, and one of oxygen, also con- 
taining two atoms, combine to ^ve two mole- 
cules of water, each of them containing two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


© 

The Sun. 

6 

Mart. 

• 

New Moon. 


Jupiter. 

D 

First Quarter. 


Saturn. 

O 

Full Moon. 

Ijlorg 

) Uranus. 

d 

Last Quarter. 


Neptune. 

» 

Mercury. 

<5^ 

Comet. 

9 

Venus. 

* 

Star. 


© or i The Earth. 


The asteroids are designated by the numbers 
attached to them as indicating the order of 
their discovery, the particular number l)eing 
inclosed within a small circle: thus, (g) dMig- 
nates Angelina, the sixty-fourth asteroid. 


iSigns 0/ Zodiac. 


Aries, the Ram, - 

- 7 

Taurus, the Bull, - 

- « 

Gemini, the Twins, 

- E 

Cancer, the Crab, 

- 05 

Leo, the Lion, 

- SI 

Virgo, the Virgin, 

- TH? 

Libra, the Beales, 


Scorpio, the Scorpion, • 

m 

Sagittarius, the Archer, - 

T 

Caprioomus, the Goat, 

- vy 

Aquarius, the Waterman, * 


Pisces, the Fishes, 

- K 


MEDICAL. 

d Scruple; one scruple; two scruples 

3bb, half a scruple; BisS) a scruple and a 
half. 

5 Dram or drachm; 3i; one dram; 3iji two 
drams; Sss, half a dram; Si^B, a dram and 
a half. 

B Ounce; one ounce; two oimoes; 

half an ounce; BibB) an ounce and a 

lialf. 

TTl A minim; a drop. 

aa (Gr. ana), 6t each a like quantity. 

(L. recipe), take. 


COMMERCIAL. 

£ Pound or pounds sterling; as, £100. 

/ Shilling or shillings; as, 2/6, two shillings 
and sixpence. 

lb Pound or pounds in weight; as 60 S>. 

9 Dollar or dollars; as $100. 

® At; as, 200 ® £1 each. 

X Per cent; as, 5%. 

a/c Account. 

o/o Care of. 

d/a Days after acceptance. 

d/s Days after sight. 

4to. 4* Quarto; with four leaves or eight pages 
to the sheet. 

8vo or 8* Octavo; with eight leaves or sixteen 
pages to the sheet. 

lfmoorl2* Duodecimo or twelvemo; with twelve 
leaves or twenty-four pages to the sheet. 

16mo or 16* Sextodecimo or sixteenmo; with 
sixteen leaves or thirty-two pages to the sheet. 
Similarly 18mo, time, Ac. 
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COBEECTION OF THE PEESS 


^ (dele} Delete or take out. 

^ Turn or reverse. 

# Put a space, or more space, between let- 
ters, words, or Uues. 

^ Take out the space. 

t, j Carry farther to left ornright. 

n liaise a letter, word, or character. 

^ Lower a letter, word, or character. 

^ Calls attention to a space appearing. 

X Calls attentiem to a broken type. 

^ {caret) Used to mark where something Imt^ 
been omitted: the letters or words omit 
ted to be written in the margin. 

? Draws attention to a doubtful point. 

ZZ straight 


Run on. Not to be a separate paragraph. 
Cllu. Make a separate paragraph. 

Put in Roman type. 

£.c.{louf«reaH) Put in small letters. 

‘tk,. Transpose. 

(wrong fount} Used when a character Is 
of a different size or style from the 
others. 

...i.. Put in italics. The word ital. should be 
written in the margin. 

ggmrn Put in small capitals. 5m. eap. to be 
written in the margin. 

Put in capitals. Cap. to be written in the 
margin. 

WWW Put in bold-faced type. 

Several of these signs, especially the last four, 
lire used in the preparation of manuscript for 
the press. 


jUJm. 


II 
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SPECIMEN OF A CORRKOTKD PROOF-SHEET, SHOWING THE 
APPLICATION OF ABOVE SIGNS. 

I if any mjpi is as clever as he W imagines himself. 1 know I have not the confidence 

in myself I Itad a month ago as an amateur cook. I think it waa ^jny friend Davidson who first put 
the idea in my head to try my hand at cooking . The# way he would describe the cooking of steaks 
i»OM his yacht would make any one’s mouth water, and it seemed to be always stcaka they had. 
I asked him how he learned to cook, and he gave me the secret in one lesson.*^ He said, ^ou just 
use plenty butter; that’^iow women can't cook properly; they gru;^ butter*'. It is five or six 
years sincere first told me about his wonderful powers as a cook, and I have often longed for an 
opportunity to emulate him in the aii. Javidson always iqnite l gotl enthusiastic on this subject. 
He would say, “ Man, when it waa Mj turn, the fellowi^rould hardly be kept on deck after the 
onion^begaii^J)rown_jmdL.th^jmieUjrentjip ;jtnd_th^octo^u8ed_tQjitand_with ja_J)ig rollinir pin 
to keep Jamts and the rest of them back, and every minute they would be crying down that it 
lould do fine”, (j don’t know anything about yachting, and any time I have been over at himrs two 
I had no taste for food. 1 always had more tl^gn I wanted. 1 remember going to Dublin, and 
breakfast a tureen of ham and eggs was placed 1)#8ide me, but by the time I had helped the, 
ipany I had to g^^* deck and admire tb^e^^rogpect. An idea occurred to me, hot^ver, to gel 
companions to join me on a holiday with a caravai^ “I would attend to the cooking,” I 
sai d ; but 1 ijcver got any one to agree^ 

^ believe now if I liad promoted one to^office of cook I would have been successful, for 
I think eveiy mnn^s sure be is a bom c^ok. 


THE SAME PASSAGE CORRECTED. 


I woNDBR if luiy iium is as clever as he imagines himself. I know I have not the confidence 
in myself I had a month ago as an amateur cook. I think it was my friend Davidson who first put 
the idea in my head to tiy my hand at cooking. The way be would describe the cooking of steaks 
on his yacht would luake any one’s mouth water, and it seemed to be always steaks they had. 
I asked him how he learned to cook, and he gave me the secret in one lesson.* He said, "You just 
use plenty butter; that’s how women can’t cook properly: they grudge butter”. It is five or six 
years since he first told we about his wonderful powers as a cook, and I have q/hen longed for an 
opportunity to emulate him in the ark Davidson always got quite enthumastic on this subject 
He would say, " Man, when it was my turn, the fellows could hardly be kept oti deck after the 
onions began to brown and the smell went up; and the doctor used to stand with a big rolling pin 
to keep Jamie and the rest of them bock, and every minute they would be crying <lown that it 
would do fine 

I don’t know anything about yachting, and any time I have been over two hours at sea I had no 
tiste for food. I always had more than I wanted. I remember going to Dublin, and at breakfast 
a tureen of haro and eggs was placed beside roe, but by the time I ha<i helped the comimny 1 had 
to go on deck and admire the prospect. An idea occurred to roe, however, to get some com|)anions 
to join me on a holiday with a caravan. " I would attend to tho cooking,” I said ; hut I never got 
any one to agree. I believe now if I had promoted each one to the office of cook I would have been 
successful, for I think eveiy map— who has not tried it— is sure he is a bom cook. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT. 


A CERTAIN number of rather rare minerals get the name of 
precious stones or gems, all of them being possessed of great 
hardness and also of great beauty, especially when cut and 
polished, and all being highly valued as personal ornaments. 
It is difficult to give a complete or definite list of such stones, 
since from the most rare and beautiful among them down- 
wards there is a gradual decrease in value and rarity, and it 
is impossible to say where to draw the line between what are 
distinctly precious stones and what are simply ordinary and 
commonplace mineral bodies. Fashion has also something to 
do with this matter, as a stone may be highly prized and 
commonly worn as an ornament at one period or among one 
community, and comparatively neglected at another period 
or by another community. Some precious stones, however, 
from their beauty and rarity have always and everywhere 
fetched a high price, more especially the diamond, ruby, 
sapphire, emerald, and oriental amethyst. These then hold a 
place in the front rank of precious stones, while in secondary 
order come a number of stones such as spinel, topaz, common 
or occidental amethyst, turquoise, beryl, opal, garnet, tour- 
maline, chrysoberyl, jargoon (or jargon), agate, cairngorm, &c. 
The nomenclature of precious stones is not very well settled, 
and therefore confusing, since jewellers and lapidaries may 
apply the same name to stones that are essentially different in 
their nature and that are named differently by the mineralogist. 
The name ruby, for instance, is applied to other stones be- 
sides the true or oriental ruby. The terms oriental and ocd- 
dental ^ it may be remarked, are used in a peculiar sense in 
regard to precious stones, the former implying genuineness or 
superior quality, the latter implying inferiority, and neither 
having reference to locality or place of origin. It is not the 
matter of which precious stones are composed that gives them 
their value, since they mainly consist of ingredients very 
common in nature ; it is their crystalline character, hardness, 
lustre, transparency, colouring, capacity for polishing, &c., 
that make them so highly prized. The diamond, it is well 
known, consists of pure carbon, while alumina (the main in- 
gredient of common clay), silica, fluorine, magnesia, lime, &c. , 
form the chief ingredients of some other precious stones. Their 
colours are generally due to minute admixtures of certain 
metals (such as copper and iron) in combination with other 
substances. The diamond is the hardest of all known sub- 
stances, its hardness, in the scale used by mineralogists, rank- 
ing as 10. In beauty and value it stands first among precious 
stones, though the ruby, if of the weight of two or three 
carats, usually fetches a higher price. It is found of all 
colours, though generally colourless. Its beauty when cut 
is owing to its refracting powers, by which it throws back 
much of the light that falls upon it. The ruby and sapphire 
belong to what is known as the corundum group of stones, 
which are all mainly composed of alumina, and are next in 
hardness to the diamond. The ruby proper is to be distin- 
guished from the red spinel or balas ruby, which it greatly 
rasembles in appearance, though the latter is a compound of 
sdumina and magnesia. The ruby is rose-red, crimson-red, or 
blood-coloured. The sapphire is distinguished by its azure- 
blue colour, though white sapphires are also known. Emery, 
we may remark, is an amorphous form of corundum, so that 
the ruby and sapphire are practically crystalline forms of this 
humble substance. The emerald is a stone of a rich and beau- 
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tiful green colour, consisting of silica, alumina, and glucina, 
with oxide of chromium giving the green tint. When of flue 
colour and quality it is one of the most precious of gems. 
Beryl is closely akin in composition, but is of comparatively 
little value. Chrysoberyl consists of alumina and glucina, and 
is next to the sapphire in hardness ; it often presents a fine, 
opalescent play of light. The topaz is colourless or of various 
colours, yellow, orange, blue, pink, &c. It consists chiefly of 
silica and alumina. Colourless specimens when cut closely 
resemble diamonds, but the topaz is rendered very electrio 
by heat or friction, which the diamond is not. The garnet 
forms a group of minerals varying considerably in composition, 
though silica is always an important ingredient. The prevail- 
ing coloiu* is red of various shades ; but brown, green, yellow, 
and black garnets are known. Tourmaline is a mineral of 
somewhat varied composition and colouring, some varieties 
being transparent, some opaque, some colourless, others green, 
brown, red, blue, and black. It often occurs in granitic 
rocks. The opal is a pellucid gem of various colours consist- 
ing of silicate with about 10 per cent of water, and is very 
brittle. It is characterized by its iridescent reflection of light, 
and is divided into many varieties, such as the precious or 
noble opal, which exhibits brilliant and changeable reflections 
of green, blue, yellow, and red; and the common opal, whose 
colours are white, green, yellow, and red, but without the fine 
play of colour. The turquoise is a greenish-blue opaque stone, 
consisting essentially of a phosphate of alumina, containing a 
little oxide of iron and oxide of copper. The true turquoise 
is only found in one locality in Persia. A number of beauti- 
ful gems are mere varieties of the common mineral quartz. 
Among these are amethyst, sard (chalcedony), blood-stone 
(heliotrope), agate, citrine, cairngorm, cat’s-eye, rock-crystal, 
and various others. The ordinary or occidental amethyst 
(shown on the plate) is a violet-blue or purplish variety often 
used in jewelry, but too common to have a very high value. 
The oriental amethyst, which is of a similar colour, is a rare 
and valuable gem of the same class as the ruby and sapphire. 
The bloodstone is well known by its green colour and red 
spots. The agate is remarkable as consisting of a number of 
layers or bands of various colours blended together. When 
the stone is cut and polished the manner in which the colours 
are arranged often produces peculiar effects, giving rise to 
such names as moss-agates, star-agates, ribbon-agates, Ac. 
The sard is noted for its waxy lustre, and the cat’s-eye for 
its fibrous texture. The cairngorm takes its name from the 
mountain on the borders of Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, 
whence the finest Scottish specimens are obtained. The cit- 
rine and cairngorm are similar in appearance, and specimens 
of both sometimes receive the name of smoky quartz from 
their characteristic colour. The gem called peridot is a 
variety of the mineral chrysolite or olivine, which is com- 
posed of silica, magnesia, and iron. The green transparent 
varieties of chrysolite receive this name, the green being usu- 
ally some shade of olive or leek green. Peridot is a rather 
soft gem, diffici^lt to polish, and liable to lose its lustre and 
to suffer by wear. Jargoon or jacinth is the name given to 
transparent, bright-coloured varieties of the mineral siroon, of 
various shades of red, this mineral appearing also with other 
colours, as green and blue. Fine specimens of jargoon show a 
peculiar golden lustre. Jewellers often give the name jacmth 
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or hyacinth to Tarieties of garnet or of quartz. Colourless 
specimens of zircon are sometimes passed off as diamonds, 
haring a good fire and lustre when polished, but of course 
they are far inferior in value as they also are in hardness. 
The mineral sphene or titanite contains the somewhat rare 
metal titanium. It is of a yellowish or greenish-yellow colour, 
and the transparent varieties often display brilliant effects of 
light and colour. 

The examples of precious stones shown on the plate have 
been selected for their representative character rather than 
for any individual interest which they possess. The diamond 
and the uncut ruby, however, have a certain extrinsic value 
inasmuch as they were both presented by Mr. Ruskin in 1887 
to the natural history department of the British Museum — the 
diamond “in honour of his friend, the loyal and patiently 
adamantine First Bishop of Natal ” (whence it is known as the 
Colenso Diamond) ; and the ruby, the Edwardes’ Ruby, “ in 
honour of the invincible soldiership and loving equity of Sir 
Herbert Edwardes’ rule by the shores of Indus ”. The diamond 
is one of the S. African pale-straw-coloured stones, and is a 


particularly perfect crystal. Some of the examples on the 
plate exhibit the gem in its natural state and also out, as in 
the case of the ruby, sapphire, spinel, and garnet. The gar- 
net is shown in three different forms, as a native crystal (from 
Fort Wrangell, Alaska), as a cut faceted stone, and also out 
in the peculiar concave-convex form in which it receives the 
name of “carbuncle". The beautiful example of beryl or 
aquamarine surrounded by crystals of topaz was found in the 
mountains of the Nertchinsk district, Transbaikalia (Siberia). 
The blue topaz, a very fine crystal, came from the government 
of Perm in Russia; the emerald from Santa F6 de Bogotli, 
Columbia, whence the finest emeralds have long been obtained; 
the sard and the blood-stone from India; the amethyst from 
Brazil; the opal from Queensland; the agate from Oberstein, 
Birkenfeld (Rhine valley), a famous locality for such stones; 
the spinel from Burmah, the large uncut stone from the palace 
at Ava; the peridot from an island in the Red Sea; the chryso- 
beryl from Ceylon; the turquoise from Arabia Petraea; the 
rock-crystal from Brazil; the cat’s-eye or tiger-eye (crocidolite) 
from S. Africa, where many such stones are found. 


MAMMALIA. 

ILLUSTRATION OF TERMS RELATING TO THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF MAMMALS. 


The Mammals or Mammalia (from L. mamma^ a breast or 
pap) form the highest class at once of the vertebrate animals 
and of the whole animal kingdom, and include all those 
animals that are familiarly termed ‘ quadrupeds ’, the whales 
and other fish-like creatures, and also man himself. They 
may be defined as animals that nourish their young for a 
longer or shorter period by milk, a fluid secreted in certain 
special glands (the mammary glands), and that possess a 
typical body-covering of hair. The possession of mammary 
glands and the nature of their body-covering sufficiently 
distinguish mammals from all other animals, though some 
mammals, as the whales, are almost hairless ; and in certain 
others, as the hedgehog, the armadillo, Ac., we find spines 
and homy or bony plates developed as a body-covering. 

The skeleton of mammals exhibits a general plan of struc- 
ture with which we are all tolerably familiar, as in most 
essential points it corresponds with what our own bodies 
possess. The vertebral column or spine may generally be 
divided into the definite regions of the neck, back, loins, 
sacral region, and tail, caudal, or coccygeal region. In man, 
monkeys, and certain bats the lowest number of vertebrae is 
found. The neck vertebrae are, with very few exceptions, 
seven in number, as in man, whatever the length of the 
neck. Thus the long-necked giraffe and the short-necked 
porpoise have the same number of bones in the neck. The 
dorsal or back vertebrae average thirteen in number; the 
lumbar vertebrae or those of the loins are veiy various in 
number ; the sacral vertebrae (which in man unite to form a 
single bone) are rarely more than five ; the coccygeal vertebrae 
(which in man become ossified to the sacrum) in long-tailed 
animals number from 30 to 46. The first cervical vertebra, 
called the cUlcu^ supports the head, which fits into it by means 
of two articular processes of the posterior bone of the skull 
called the occipital condyles. The second vertebra (the axis) 
has a blunt process on which the atlas, together with the 
skull, turns. In birds and reptiles there is only one occipital 
condyle. From the vertebral column spring the ribs, which 
inclose the cavity of the chest or. thorax. These bones vary 
greatly in number, but generally correspond to that of the 
dorsal vertebras. They are divided into irne and false ribs, 
the fmmer being those that are joined to the sternum or 
breast-bone. 

The limbs in mammals, like those of all the other vertebrate 
animals, are never more than four in number. The fore- 


limbs are invariably present, but in the whales and kindred 
animals the hinder limbs are absent. The limbs assume a 
considerable diversity of forms, from the arm and hand of 
man to the flipper of the whale. In the bats the digits or 
fingers of the anterior limbs are extremely elongated, and are 
united by a membrane through which the animal is enabled 
to fly. The bones of the fore-limb in mammals are the 
humerus^ or long bone of the upper arm ; the radius and ulna^ 
or bones of the fore-arm, which may be fused together, and 
the latter of which is often rudimentary; the carpal bones, 
or those of the wrist; the metacarpal bones, succeeding the 
wrist; and lastly the phalanges^ or bones of the fingers or 
digits. The bones of the posterior limb are normally the 
thigh-bone or femur \ the two bones of the lower limb, viz. 
the tibia and jilnila ; the bones of the ankle, or tarsus ; and 
the phalanges of the toes, llie pelvic bones are those con- 
necting the posterior limbs to the framework of the skeleton. 
The digits (fingers or toes) are normally five in number, but 
they may be reduced to one, as in the horse, in which the 
single digit represents the middle finger of man. Each digit 
has three phalanges, except the thumb, which has only two. 

The skull is composed of various bones firmly united to- 
gether, the sutures or lines of union being in most mammals 
distinctly visible. The jaws consigt of various bones firmly 
united together, the parts corresponding to bones that are 
actually seen to be distinct in lower animals. The lower 
jaw or mandible is directly articulated to the skull, and not, 
as in birds and reptiles, by the intervention of a separate 
bone. Teeth of various forms are present in the great 
majority of animals. In the echidna, pangolin, and ant-eater, 
however, they are entirely absent ; and the whalebone whales 
have them only in the fetal or embryonic state, and as the 
animal advances they disappear. The teeth are always 
lodged in special sockets {alveoli)^ and not ossified with the 
jaw-bones as in lower animals. The number of teeth varies 
greatly throughout the class. Man has 82 in his permanent 
set, a large armadillo has 90, while in the dolphins as many 
as 220 may be found. In form the teeth vary greatly, as is 
natural when we consider the vast differmioes in the diet of 
different animals. They are divided into indsorst canines^ 
premolars or false molars, and molars, the incisors being in 
front and followed in the above order by the others. All 
these four kinds may not be present tether. In most 
mammals two sets of teeth occur— a temporary or deciduous 
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Mi {wUk teeth) and a pennanent set Some animaln have 
only one set, which continue through life, and they are there- 
fore termed immphyodotU\ animals that have two sets are 
called dipkyodoTU. From the form, number, and disposition 
of the teeth valuable characters in the classification of the 
mammalia are drawn. 

Of the internal organs of the mammals the stomach is the 
one that displays the greatest diversity of structure. Though 
generally simple it often exhibits a division into compart- 
ments, this being especially remarkable in the case of the 
ruminating animals. The chest or thorax is always separated 
from the abdomen by a complete dkuphragm, or ‘ midriff’, con- 
stituting a great muscular partition between these cavities, 
and acting as a most important agent in the movements of 
respiration. Such a muscular partition is not found in other 
vertebrates. The reproductive organs vary exceedingly in 
their conformation. In the lower mammals (kangaroos, duck- 
mole, &o. ) the female possesses two distinct uteri or wombs, 
and hence these animals are known as didelplioui (Gr. dw, 
double, delphys^ womb), while all other mammals are mono- 
delphmis. Another point in regard to the reproduction of the 
mammalia is the presence or absence of a placenta in the 
females. This structure, familiarly known as the ‘after- 
birth is developed on the outside of the envelopes inclosing 
the fetus, and is so closely connected with the wall of the 
womb as to allow of an interchange of blood between the 
mother and the fetus or embryo. Certain animals (kangaroos, 
duck-mole, echidna) do not possess this organ, and are 
therefore called implacental or non-placental. The placenta, 
again, may be either deciduate or non-dedduatty according as 
certain tissues belonging to the maternal womb are cast off 
at birth or not. 

The mammary or mllh glands form the feature to which 
this class of animals owes its name. All mammals possess 
these glands, which, however, differ considerably in number 
and position throughout the class. They may be seen in the 
males as well as the females, but in the former they are un- 
developed and functionally useless. These glands are placed 
in the ventral or lower surface of the body, and their number 
varies from two to twenty-two. They may be situated on 
the breast, being then called ‘ pectoral or farther back and 
on the abdominal surface, being then called ‘ventral’ or 
‘ abdominal ’ ; in some cases they are in the groin ( ‘inguinal’ ). 
In ruminants the glands are united so as to form the udder, 
from the surface of which rise the teats. In the marsupials 
(kangaroos, &c.) the teats are contained within the charac- 
teristic marsupium or pouch. The young of these mammals 
do not require to suck, nor at first are they able to do so, but 
there are special muscles by which the parent can eject the 
milk into their mouths. 

The orders into which the mammals are generally divided 
are given below. It may be mentioned that man is often 
classed in one order (Primates) with the Quadrumana, a 
method which is quite legitimate if regard is had merely to 
structural or anatomical characteristics. 

Order I.— Bimana (Two-handed). Man. 

Characters: posture always erect, progression bipedal, 
the lower limbs being exclusively devoted to this purpose ; 
anterior limbs shorter than posterior, and exclusively used 
for prehension ; thumb can be opposed to the other digits; 
great toe or hallux not opposable to the other digits ; teeth 
forming a nearly even ana uninterrupted series ; brain pro- 
portionately larger than in any other animal, and v;rith large 
and deep convolutions. 

Order II.—Quadbumana (Four-handed). Apes, baboons, 
monkeys, lemurs, &c. 

Characters : both hindfeet and forefeet usually prehen- 
sile, that is, the innermost toe of the hind limb is opposable 
to the others as well as the innermost of the fore limb, so 
that the animals are really four-handed (though the thumb 
of f^e fore limb may be wanting, and sometimes is not 
opposable) ; fore limbs often longer tlum the hind limbs; teats 
regularly two in number and pectoral in position ; placenta 
deoiduaM ; teeth uneven and interrupted by a diastema or 
interval. 


Section A,^Catarrkina. Noatnls placed close together, 
aperture oblique and pointing downward; thumb of fore 
l^b opposaUe. Apes and monkeys, found only in the Old 
World. 

Section B. — Platyrhina. Nostrils placed far apart; thumb 
of fore limb absent or not opposable ; tail prehensile. Mon- 
keys of South America. 

Section C.—Strepsirhina. Nostrils curved or twisted. The 
lemurs and their kindred, inhabiting Madagascar, Africa, 
and Eastern Archipelago. 

Fig. 1. — Head of Radiated Macaque (Macacus radiatus); 
India. One of the Catarrhina. 

Fig. 2. —Skull of Silvery Gibbon (ffylobates levjciscus) ; Java. 

A catarrhine monkey. Jaws prominent; canines large. 
a Frontal bone, h Nasal bone, c Upper jaw-bone, d Malar 
bone, e Temporal bone. /Parietal bone. ^ Occipital bone, 
t Intermaxillary bone, k Lower jaw-bone. 

Fig. 3. — Hind-hand of Magot {Innus sylvanus) seen from 
beneath. 

a Hallux or great toe. 

This monkey inhabits the Rock of Gibraltw, and is the 
only European quadrumanous animal. 

Fig. 4. — Head of Marmoset {Jacchus vulgaris)] Brazil. One 
of the Platyrhina. 

Fig. 6. — Head of the Brown Lemur {Lemur ruber) ; Madagas- 
car. One of the Strepsirhina. 

Order IIL— Insectivora (Insect-eaters). Moles, Hedgehogs, 
Shrews, &c. 

Characters : Molar teeth always serrated, and having 
numerous shaip cusps, so as to adapt them for crushing the 
insects on which they feed ; usually five toes on all feet, 
and toes furnished with claws; walk on the soles of the feet 
(plantigrade) ; placenta deciduate. 

Fig. 6. — Hedgehog {Erinaceus europceus). 

Fig. 6a.— Skull of Hedgehog. The reference letters oorres* 
pond with those of fig. 2, bones having the same names* 

Order IV.— Cheiroptera (Wing-handed). Bats. 

Characters : Mammals adapted for flight, the four fingers 
of the hand being greatly elongated, so as to support a 
flying-membrane, which extends along the sides of the 
body uniting the fore and hind limbs of each side and fre- 
quently the hind limbs and toil ; thumbs of the fore limbs 
of normal size ; digits of the hind limbs of normal length 
and character ; clavicles or collar-bones well developed ; 
teeth of three kinds, the canines always well developed; 
teats pectoral, and two or four in number. The bats are 
divided into two sections, one of them containing the in- 
sectivorous bats, the other the fmgivormis or friut-eating 
bats. Many of them have a curious leaf-like appendage on 
the nose. 

Fig, 7. — Crenulated Javelin Bat {Phyllostoma crenulatum)] 
S. America. 

Fig. 7a. — Teeth of Bat 

a Molars, h Canines, large and well developed, c Incisors. 

Order V. — Rodentia (Gnawers). Rats, Mice, Hares and 
Rabbits, Beaver, &c. 

Characters : Two long curved incisor teeth in each jaw (in 
upper sometimes four), separated from the molars by a wide 
interval; no canine teeth; molars and premolars few in 
number ; feet usually with five toes, all having claws ; teats 
generally numerous ; placenta deciduate. The most notable 
feature in these animals is the incisors, which continue to 
grow through life, and present a chisel-like form from the 
hard enamel in front projecting above the comparatively 
soft dentine behind, which wears away more rapidly by 
gnawing. 

Fig; 8. — Skull of Marmot {Arciomys monax) ; Europe : showing 
rodent teeth. 

I Incisors. M Molars. 

The small letters refer to the same parts of the skull ai 
in figs. 2 and 6a. 

Fig. 9. — Hindfoot of a swimming rodent, the Gold-bellied 
Beaver Rat [Hydromys ckrysogaster) ; Tasmania. 

Fig. 10. — The Beaver {Castor fiber)] America. Hindfeet 
webbed for swimming ; tail scaly and flattened boriscntally. 
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Order VI.—Carkivoba (Pleeh-eaters). Lion, Tiger, Beer, 
Dog, Cat, Wolf, &o. 

Characters: Teeth alwa^ of three kinds, the canines 
beinf particularly large and well developed, and the molars 
usually with sharp or trenchant edges for cutting; jaws 
short and powerful; toes with sharp curved claws, often 
retractile ; clavicles rudimentary or wanting ; teats never 
fewer than four, abdominal; placenta d^duate. The 
order is divided into three well-marked sections. 

Section A. — DigUi^ada. Animals that walk on their <o«i, 
the heel being raised above the ground, as the Lion, Tiger, 
Dog, Ac. 

Section "B.^Plantigrada. Animals that walk on the sole of 
the foot, the heel being little or not at all raised, as the 
Bears. 

Section Q.—-Pinnigi'ada. Both fore and hind feet forming 
swimming paddlet, the latter placed far back and nearly in 
line with the axis of the body. 

Fig. 11.— Head of Lion (Felis leo). Male Lion, furnished with 
a mane. 

Fig llo. — Retractile toe of Lion. 
a Second phalanx of toe. h Last phalangal bone, c An 
elastic ligament. 

Fig. 12. — Tiger (Felis tigris). Tail devoid of tuft at tip 
which the lion possesses. 

Fig. 13. — Skull of Caracal, a kind of Lynx (Felis caracal); 
N. Africa. Different bones denoted by same letters as in 
fig. 2. 

Fig. 14. — Head of Fox {Cants vulpes). One of the dog family, 
which are characterized by pointed muzzles, smooth tongues, 
and non-retractile claws ; forefeet five toes, hindfeet four. 

Fig. 15. — Teeth of Dog. 
a Canines, b Incisors. 

Fig. 16. — Hysena (Htfana brunnea); S. Africa. Jaws ex- 
tremely powerful ; hindlegs shorter than forelegs ; all feet 
with four toes each (singular in this respect). 

Fig. 17. — Foot of Genet {Genetta tiginna); S. Africa. Under 
surface of left forefoot showing pads. A semi-plantigrade 
foot. 

Fig. 18. —Grizzly Bear ( Ursus ferox) ; N. America ; showing 
peculiar walk of Plantigrade carnivore. 

Fig. 19. — Head of Walrus {Trichechus rosmarns); Arctic Seas. 
A Pinnigrade carnivorous animal. 
a Upper canine teeth or tusks. 

Fig. 20. — Feet of Carnivora. 

A Plantigrade foot of Bear. B Digitigrade foot of Lion. 
C Pinnigrade hindfeet of Seal, 
a Tibia, h Fibula, c Tarsus, d Metatarsus. 
e Phalangal bones, 1st row. 

/ ,, ,, 2nd row. 

g M M 3rd row. 


Order VII. — Pkoboscidea. The Elephant. 

Characters : Nose prolonged into a long cylindrical trunk 
or proboscis, movable in every direction; very sensitive, 
and having at its extremity the nostrils ; no canine teeth ; 
molars few in number; no incisors in lower jaw ; incisors 
in upper jaw growing throughout life and forming ‘ tusks ’ ; 
two mammary glan^ situated between the forelegs; pla- 
centa deciduate. 

Fig. 21. — Indian Elephant (Elephas Indicus). Ears much 
smaller than in the African species. 

Order VIII.—Htracoidea. The Hyrax. 

Characters: No canine teeth; upper incisors long and 
curved and growing from permanent pulps as in the 
Roden tia; lower incisors straight; molars resemble those 
of the rhinoceros ; four inguinal teats, and two in the 
axillse or arm-pits. There is only the genus Hyrax in this 
order, one species of which is the ‘ coney ’ of Scripture. 

Pig. 22. — Skull of H3rrax (Hyrax Capenns); S. Africa. 
Reference letters as in fig. z. 

Order IX. — Unoulata (Hoofed Animals). Ox, Sheep, Deer, 
Horse, Rhinoceros, Ac. 

Characters: Never more than four fully developed toes 
to each limb, that portion of the toe which rests on the 
ground always incased in a large thick nail or hoof; 


clavicles wantin^n teats inguinal or abdominal; placenta 
non-deoiduate. This order comprises three of the orders 
established in former ^tems of classification, namely, ' 
Ruminantia, Solidungufa (Horses), and Paohydermata 
(Rhinoceros, Ac.), which now form subdivisions of this 
large assemblage of animals. It is divided into two ohi^ 
sections. 


Section A. Perissodaxtyla (Odd-toed). Rhinoceros, Tapir, 
Horse, Ac. Hindfeet always and forefeet generally odd- 
toed ; stomach simple and not divided into compartments. 

Section B. Artiodactyla (Even-toed). Hippopotamus, 
Pig, and all the Ruminanta Toes always two or four in 
number ; stomach always more or less complex or divided 
into compartments. 

Fig. 23.— Feet of Ungulates. 

a Hippopotamus. 1 
b Llama. > Artiodactyla. 

d Sambur Deer, j 

:i^^oeros. 


Fig. 24. — Skeleton of Horse. 

A The head. 

a Posterior maxillary or under 
jaw. 

h Superior maxillary or upper 
jaw. 

c Orbit or eye cavity. 

d Nasal bones. 

e Suture dividing parietal bones 
below from occipital bones 
above. 

/Inferior maxillary bone bear- 
ing the upper incisors. 

B The seven cervical vertebrss or 
bones of the nock. 

C The eighteen dorsal vertebrae. 

D The six lumbar vertebras. 

E The five sacral vertebras. 

F Caudal vertebrae or bones of 
the tail. 


G Scapula or shoulder- 
blade. 

H Sternum. 

J Humerus (bone of 
upper arm). 

K Radius (foreaurm). 

L Ulna (elbow). 

M Carpus (wrist), consist- 
ing of 7 bones. 

N Metacarpal bones. 

0 Haunch. 

P Femur (thigh). 

Q Stifle-joint (knee) with 
patella. 

R Tibia (shin-bone). 

S Tarsus (ankle). 

T Metatarsal bones 


References to outline of horse, 
the principal parts. 

1 Crest. 

2 Withers. 

3 Chest. 

4 Forearm. 

5 Knee. 

6 Shank. 


Terms employed to describe 

7 Fetlock-joint. 

8 Pastern. 

9 Coronet. 

10 Hoofs. 

11 Hock. 

12 Gaskins. 


Fig. 24a. — Dentition of horse. 
a Incisors, b Canines or Tushes, c Interval called the bar, 
d Molars. 

Fig. 25. — Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros Indicus); India. 

Fig. 26.— Head of Tapir (Tapii'us Indicus); India. 

Fig. 27.— Hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphibius); Africa. 

Fig. 28. — Giraffe or Camelopard (Camelopardalis giraffa); 
Africa. 

a Homs covered with thick skin. 

Fig. 29.— Head of Camel (Camellus dromedarius); Africa. 
Nostrils capable of being closed at will; upper lip hairy and 
partially cleft. 

Fig. 29a.— Foot of Camel. Hoofs imperfect and nail-like; 
under surface of foot a brood elastic pad (a). 

Fig. 30.— Skull of Sheep, the Argali (Ovis Ammon); Siberia. 
The letters correspond to those in fig. 2, the corresponding 
bones having the same names. It will be wen that there 
are no incisors nor canines in the upper jaw, this being 
characteristic of the typical ruminants (sheep, oxen, ante- 
lopes, Ac. ). In place of upper incisors there is a sort of pad 
against which the lower incisors impinge. 

Pig. 31. — Head of Bison, the ‘ Buffalo’ of America (Bos bison). 
A shaggy mane and a hump between the shoulders. 

Pig. 32. — Head of Reindeer (Rangifer tarandus); Lapland, Ac, 
A Antlers, a a Tines or branches, b Bur. 


Fig. 32a. —Hoofs closed and expanded, as in running. 


Fig. 33.— Annual change of the antlers of the roe-deer from 
the second to about me sixth year. 
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F4f* 86. — Stomach of an Antelope. A Seen in Front, B 
Opened from behind. 

a (Esophagus, h Rumen, e Reticulum, d Psaiterium. 
e Abomasus. / Pylorus, g (Esophageal groove. 

Order X.— Cetacea. Whales, Dolphins, Porpoise, &c. 

Cha^oters: Aquatic animals; body fish-like in form; no 
hind limbs, and the fore limbs in tne form of swimming 
paddles; tail in the form of a horizontally flattened caudal 
nn of immense power; sometimes a dorsal fin or expansion 
of the skin; nostrils single or double, and situated on the 
top of the headj teeth in the adults often altogether want- 
ing; teats inguinal; placenta non-deciduate; body almost 
hairless. 

Fig. 86. — Greenland or Right Whale (Balcena mysticetus). 
a Skeleton of flipper or swimming paddle, b Plates of 
baleen or whalebone. 

Fig. 37. — Skull of Dolphin (Delphinm delphis). One of the 
toothed Cetacea, the teeth being numerous and conical. 
Reference letters as in fig. 2. 

Order XI. — Sirenia. Manatees or Sea-cows, and Dugongs, 

Characters: Aquatic animals living in rivers and about 
coasts, and resembling the Cetacea in having fore limbs 
only, in the form of flippers, and a horizontally flattened 
tail; they possess teeth, however, either two sets or only 
one; nostrils always double, and placed on the upper side 
of the snout; teats pectoral; hairs scantily distributed on 
the body. 

Fig. 88. -—Head of Manatee {Manatus Americanus}; S. Amer- 
ican rivers and estuaries. 

Fig. SS®. — Skull of Manatee. 
i Intermaxillary bone prolonged into a snout. 

Fig. 39. — Dugong (ffalicore dugong); Indian Archipelago. 

Order XII. — Edentata (L. «, without, densj a tooth). Sloths, 
Armadillos, Ant-eaters, &c. 

Ciharacters ; Teeth wholly or partially wanting, and 
always of a rudimentary charactor, being destitute of 
enamel, and having no complete roots; all the toes with 
long amd powerful claws; mammary glands pectoral in 


position; placenta deciduate or non*deoiduate; skin often 
covered with bony plates or homy scales. 

Fig. 40. — Two-toed Sloth {Bradyptts didactylvs); S. America. 

Pig. 41. — Armadillo {Dasypus sexcitictiu}; Brazil. 

Fig. 41®,— Teeth of Armadillo. 

Fig. 42.— Skull of Pangolin or Scaly Ant-eater {Manis <e<m- 
dactyla). Jaws destitute of teeth. Reference letters as in 
fig. 2. 

Order XIII. — Marsupialia (L. marsupiuniy a pouch). Kan- 
garoo, Opossum, Wombat, Ac. 

Characters : Young born in a very imperfect state, and 
immediately transferred by the mother to the marsupium 
or pouch on the abdomen, into which the nipples project, 
and which is supported by special ‘ marsupial Ixinos ’ ; two 
distinct uteri (these animals being therefore didelpho^u); 
no placenta. These animals, with the exception of the 
opossums of America, are confined to the Austmlian region. 
Some are carnivoroua 

Fig. 48. — Giant Kangaroo {Maa’opiis gigantetu) ; Australia. 
A female with young one in pouch. 

Fig. 43®. — Pouch of Kangaroo, containing young one. 

Order XIV. — Monotremata (Gr. monos, single, irima, an 
opening). Omithorhynchus and Echidna. 

Characters : Resemble birds in having a ‘ cloaca * or 
chamber into which the intestine opens, as also the ducts 
of the urinary and generative organs ; marsupial bones, but 
no pouch ; no placenta. 

Fig. 44. — Omithorhynchus, Water-mole or Duck -mole {Om%» 
thorhynckiis paradoxus) ; Australia. 

Fig. 45. — Skeleton of the forefoot of various Mammals — 
namely, Dog, Swine, Ox, Tapir, and Horse. 

The numbers in each case point^to the same digit. 

C Carpus. M Metacarpus. P Phalanges of digits. 
a Scaphoid bone. / Magnum. 

h Lunar bone. g Uncinate bone. 

c Cruciform bone. p Pisiform bone, 

e Trapezoid bone. u Ulna. 

r Radius. 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF ITS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES IN THE 16th, 16th, and 17th CENTURIES. 


The ancient classic architecture of Rome, which was more or 
less borrowed from that of Greece, continued in use until the 
time of the Emperor Constantine, in the fourth century of 
our era, when the empire was transferred to Byzantium, 
henceforth called Constantinople. The style, however, be- 
coming more and more debased as time went on, it fell mainly 
into two divisious, which have been denominated Romanesque 
or Byzantine, according as they exhibit the influence of Rome 
or that of Constantinople. During the middle ages and after 
the fall of the Roman Empire other styles were introduced, 
such as Saracenic, Moresque, and Gothic. But in Italy 
Classic art clung so tenaciously to the soil that no other style 
ever became naturalized ; and as the Romanesque prevailed 
in Rome itself during the whole period of the middle ages, 
it was an inevitable consequence that Classic architecture 
should supersede Mediaeval in that country. This revival to 
a purer art was practically commenced in Florence about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and it soon spread with 
great rapidity over Italy and the greater part of Europe. 
•This time of revival has been distinguished by the Italians as 
the Cinque^cento period Mfifteenth century), but by the French 
it has been called the JUnaissance, This latter term has 
become more generally adopted, from the style being a revival 
of the ancient architecture of Greece and Rome, and is 

* Bat this In our mode of reckoning indicates the sixteenth century. 


applied to all modern classic work designed after the Italian 
manner. 

One of the earliest architects of the revival was Brunel- 
leschi (1377-1444), who after having studied antique art in 
Rome returned to Florence, his native city, in 1467, and 
was intrusted with the completion of the cathedral there. 
By him the great dome was erected— a work in size second 
only to that of St. Peter’s at Rome, for which, it is probable, 
it served as a suggestive model to Michael Angelo. But the 
most complete work of Brunelleschi is the church of San 
Spirito at Florence (figs. 1 and 2). It is formed on the Latin 
cross, and the ceiling is flat and of wood. A contemporary 
Florentine architect, Alberti (1404-1488), assisted enthusias- 
tically in the new movement, and erected the church of St. 
Andrea at Mantua besides other churches which have been 
justly admired. He also wrote a work on architecture, 
which is the foundation of all that has been since written on 
the art. It has been translated into all modem languages, 
and still deserves an attentive perusal by those who intend 
becoming architects. 

The great hospital at Milan is an early example of this 
period, having been commenced in 1457 by Filarete, a Flor- 
entine architect. Fig. 9 represents a portion of one of the 
courts, of which there are several, but parts of them are now 
built up and disfigured by additions. When all the arcades 
were open, as here shown, they must have been very effective 
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Arohiteotnrally. The design is somewhat mediaeyal in char- 
acter, as all the external windows are pointed and adorned 
with quasi'Gothio mouldings. To the northern face of this 
hospital, Bramante added a portico or corridor of the Ionic 
order. 

St. Peter’s at Rome (fig. 8), the grandest work of the 
modem classic school, was commenced in 1506 by Bramante 
(1444-1614), but it made slow progress. After the death of 
that architect, he was succeeded by Raphael (1483-1620), 
upon whose early death Peruzri (1481-1636) was appointed. 
He was succeeded again by the celebrated San Gallo (1470- 
1546), who remodelled the whole design, but it does not 
appear that much was done towards carrying it out. All San 
Gallo’s time and funds were employed in strengthening the 
piers of the great dome, and remedying the defects in con- 
struction made by his predecessors. After the death of 
San Gallo the work waa commited to Michael Angelo (1474- 
1664). He strongly opposed San Gallo’s design and greatly 
modified it, infusing new vigour and character into the work, 
although he could not alter the plan. To the consummate 
skill of this artist we owe the magnificent stone dome ; the 
largest and loftiest work of the kind which has been ever 
erected in ancient or modern times. The church was not 
completed even at the death of Michael Angelo, who, however, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the dome practically finished. 
He left a model for the cupola to be erected upon the dome, 
which was faithfully built in accordance with his design. The 
East or Entrance front^ (fig. 8) is the work of Carlo Mademo 
(1556-1629). It extends in breadth far beyond the width of 
the nave, is formed of gigantic engaged columns, and the order 
is surmounted by a very lofty attic which adds to the height of 
the front without adding to its beauty. Mademo also com- 
pleted the nave and other portions of the church ; this, how- 
ever, was not done until a century had elapsed from the time 
that the foundation was laid by Bramante. 

Other developments of the Renaissance were carried out in 
other Italian cities, but more especially in Venice, which 
produced a vast combination of talent. Among the great 
architects of Venice stands conspicuously Sansovino (1479- 
1570), whose masterpiece is the well-known Library of St. 
Mark, an end view of which is shown in fig. 7. It consists of 
two orders, the lower one Roman Doric and the upper one 
Ionic. The upper entablature is remarkable for its great 
height, and contains small windows besides the beautiful 
sculptures by which it is decorated. The whole is crowned 
by a balustrade with figures upon the piers said to have 
been sculptured by the pupils of the architect. The lower 
story is an open arcade which is raised three steps above the 
level of the piaz/iU. The campanile of the Greek church, 
Venice (fig. 6), is also the work of Sansovino, the design 
being evidently founded on the earlier campanile of St. 
Mark. 

The greatest name of the period (coming, however, a little 
later) is that of Andrea Palladio (1518-1680), whose build- 
ings are so numerous both at Venice and Vicenza, and are so 
remarkable for his own peculiar treatment, that they gave rise 
to the term “Palladian school.”* His church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore at Venice (fig. 3) is an example of his fertility of 
invention. Before his time the order in front of a church, 
when divided into nave and aisles, was carried across the 
whole building of the same height, leaving portions of the 
front false, over the lean-to roofs of the aisles ; or two orders 
were adopted, one placed above the other. Palladio, by 
placing* a larger order on pedestals (as seen in the example) 
and adding a smaller one on the floor line, overcame the diffi- 
culty in a very masterly manner. 

The palaces erected in Rome, Venice, Florence, and other 
Italian cities during the sixteenth century were very numer- 
ous, and are among the finest architectural works in Europe. 
Of these the Farnese palace at Rome by San Ghillo, the Pitti 

1 The high altar is placed at the West instead of the East, as in 
our churches and cathedrals. 

* He wrote a treatise on architecture, which has been translated 
Into all the modem languages of Europe. 


and Stzoczi* palaces at Florenoe, and the Vandramini palace^ 
at Venice are among the most celebrated. 

The Pompei palace at Verona (fig. 13) is by San Mioheli 
(1484-1649), the architect of the Grimani palace at Venice— 
a work which embraces all the elegance of classical art, with 
the most perfect appropriateness to the purposes of a modem 
palace, ^e Pompei palace, although by the same architect, 
is of a much more simple character. It has a basement of 
arched rustic work surmounted by engaged columns of the 
Doric order, with semicircular headed vrindows between. 

From Italy the revived classic style soon spread to France. 
Francis I. invited Primaticcio, Benvenuto Cellini, Serlio, and 
others to that country, who were employed by him upon the 
palace of Fontainebleau and other works. The palace of the 
Louvre was begun by Pierre Lescot (1610-1678), and the first 
portion was completed by him in 1578. Various portions have 
been added thereto at different times by several architects, 
down to the time of the late empire. The portion given (fig. 11) 
represents the pavilion of Flora in connection with the I^iile- 
ries, and a part of the long gallery, but it has been some- 
what modified and altered by Napoleon III. The palace 
of Versailles was the great work carried out during the 
long reign of Louis XIV. by the architects Francois Mansard 
(1598-1666) and his nephew Jules Hardouin Mansard (1647- 
1708). They also erected the church of the Invalides, and 
the former was engaged on the Louvre. The eastern facade 
of the Louvre was the work of Perrault (1613-1688). 

The introduction of the Renaissance style into England was 
somewhat slower and more uncertain than into other parts of 
Europe. Among the earliest known examples in England of 
the pure Italian Renaissance are the monuments of Henry 

VII. and his mother, the Countess of Richmond, in “West- 
minster Abbey. These were executed during the reign of 
Henry VIII. by Torrigiano (1472-1522), a Florentine, and a 
fellow pupil with Michael Angelo. It is said that he fled 
to England in consequence of his having quarrelled and 
broken with a stone the nose of Michael Angelo. The monu- 
ment of Henry VII. was finished about the year 1519, and 
was looked upon with great admiration by English artists of 
that period. 

Afnong many other foreign artists employed by Henry 

VIII. was the renowned Hans Holbein (1498-1543), who 
came to this country in 1526. He erected for the king the 
celebrated gates at Whitehall,® and he is supposed to have 
designed the oak stall work in King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge. From these early artists of the Renaissance school 
English architects imbibed classic forms, and combining these 
with their own native style produced those beautifully 
picturesque old buildings which we call Elizabethan,® and of 
which so many are still in existence. The most conspicuous 
name of this period in England was that of John Thorpe, 
who flourished from 1568 to 1608. He was architect of most 
of the principal and palatial edifices erected during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. The earliest work on architecture 
published in England was by John Shute in 1563. We now 
approach the time of Inigo Jones (1672-1652), the first English 
architect that worked in the pure Italian Renaissance, 
although his early work was in the debased style of the 
period. He visited Italy before 1605, and at Venice became 
acquainted with the works of Palladio, of whom he became 
an ardent admirer. His great work was the designs for the 
palace at Whitehall, of which only a small portion was 
ever erected, namely, the Banqueting House (fig. 12), now 
used as a royal chapel. This was begun in 1619 and finished 
in two years. Had the entire palace been erected as designed, 
it would have been by far the most magnificent as well as the 
largest in Europe. It was, however, conceived far beyond 
the means, as it was far beyond the wants, of the monarch 

> The Pitti palace is said to have been designed by BnmeUesohl, 
the Strozzi by Oronaca (1464-1509). 

4 Erected A.D. 1481 ; said to be by Pietro Lombardo. 

» Taken down in 1769. 

* See Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, in the plate Ctothlc Archi- 
teoture. 
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for whom it wa« designed; and the political tronbles of the 
time put a stop to the work, and prevented any other portion 
of it from beiog executed. Among the numerous works by 
this architect, are the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
Shaftesbury House, Aldersgate Street, York Stairs, and a 
villa at Ohiawick for the Duke of Devonshire. The design 
for this last was suggested by a villa at Vicenza by Palladio. 

During the time of the Commonwealth the histoiy of 
architecture is a blank, but on the restoration of the monarchy 
the art began to revive. The fire which destroyed London 
in 1666, a few years after ’the death of Inigo Jones, brought 
into notice England’s great architect, Sir Christopher Wren 
(1632-1723), whose career began under Charles II. He was 
at Paris studying the works then going on there when the 
great fire occurred, and he hurried back to aid in the work 
of restoration. His first step was that of preparing a plan 
on which he proposed the city should be rebuilt, and had it 
been followed it would have made London not only one of 
the handsomest, but one of the most convenient cities in the 
world. The opportunity, however, was lost, and we cannot 
but regret the shortsightedness of our forefathers. 

Although he was not able to induce the authorities of the 
time to adopt his plan for the rebuilding of the city, the fire 
gave him the opportunity of erecting St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and about fifty other churches; and he so completely estab- 
lished his reputation that nearly every work of importance 
for well’Uigh half a century was intrusted to his care. The 
greatest of all his works is, of course, St. Paul’s, which, after 
St. Peter’s at Rome, is the most splendid church erected in 
Europe in the revived style of classical architecture. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid in 1675, and thirty-five years afterwards 
the top stone of the lantern was laid by Sir Cristopher Wren, 
thus practically completing the building in 1710. 

A building on which the fame of Wren is as justly founded 
as upon St. Paul’s itself, is St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook, 
the interior of which is represented in fig. 5. It is divided 
longitudinally into five aisles by four rows of Corinthian 
columns (see plan, fig. 4). The four columns in the centre 
being omitted it forms an octagon on which arches are turned, 
and above which, by means of pendentives, a dome is formed 
with a lantern thereon, the whole producing, in a very small 
compass, the most pleasing interior of any Renaissance 
church which has yet been erected in England. Among the 
other works of Wren none are more eminently entitled to 
praise than the towers and steeples of his churches, and that 
of Bow Church (fig. 10) is beyond all doubt the most elegant 
of its class erected since the Reformation. There is in its 
composition a variety of outline and an elegance of detail 


which it is impossible to find in any other work of the kind. 
It is produced by a masterly investment of the form of a 
Gothic spire, with a dothing of Italian architecture. 

Sir Christopher Wren had but one pupil who deserves any 
notice, Nicholas Hawksmoor (1666-1736), who erected the 
churches of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street; and St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, London. After his death James Gibbs 
(1683-1754), the architect of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
the Radclyffe Library, Oxford, succeeded to much of the 
public patronage. Other well-known architects of the time 
were Sir John Vanburgh (1666-1726), the architect of Blen- 
heim House; W. Kent (1684-1748), architect of the Horse- 
Guards; Henry Flitcroft, who in 1733 erected St. Giles’-in-the- 
Fields, the last of the chm’ohes after the manner of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren; Robert and James Adam (1728-1794), who 
erected the Adelphi and Portland Place; and Sir WilUam 
Chambers (1726-1796), the architect of Somerset House, and 
author of an excellent treatise on civil architecture, which 
is still a standard text-book. With Sir William Chambers it 
may be said that the pure English Renaissance was brought 
to a close. 

The evil influence of the debased, or Rococo, style of archi- 
tecture prevalent in France during the latter part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. and the reign of Louis XV., acted un- 
favourably upon the art in England. This was, however, in 
a great measure counteracted by the publication of Stuart 
and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, commenced in 1762, 
and continued by the Dilettanti Society. This splendid 
work, which was not completed for many years, caused 
such a strong feeling for Greek art that it became a mania. 
During the early part of this century no building was 
complete without a Doric portico, and between the years 
1819 and 1822 Inwood built the new St. Pancras Church 
after the manner of a Greek temple in the Ionic style. But 
no English church is complete without a steeple, and the 
architect was obliged to add a lofty tower. This he did, 
violating all Greek propriety, by piling it up on the top of 
his temple. 

With the reign of our present queen the Gothic revival set 
in, and the determination of parliament to erect the new 
parliament buildings in mediaeval character gave a great 
impulse to the growing taste. At the present time the rage 
for Gothic has somewhat subsided, and a new style is in vogue, 
designated the “Queen Anne style.” Why so called appears 
extremely doubtful, as nothing of a similar character appeared 
in that queen’s reign. 

James E. Colling. 


EEPTILES. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TERMS RELATING TO REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA. 


In popular language the classes of animals designated by 
naturalists Reptilia and Amphibia are both included under 
the common designation of Reptiles. They have many char- 
acters in common; and there seems to a general observer by 
no means the same necessity for arranging them in two classes, 
as for separating into three distinct classes the MammaUa, 
Birds, and Fishes. Older naturalists, indeed, among whom 
were Linnssus and Cuvier, considered the Amphibia aa only 
an order of the Reptilia. Modem naturalists, however, 
guided by anatomical details, are agreed in placing the Am- 
phibia, that is, the frogs, toads, and newts, &c., in a separate 
Claes from the reptUes. By Huxley the former have been 
arranged along with the fishes to form the group lohthyopsida, 
one of the ^hree primary sections into which he divides all 
vertebrata; whRe he puts the reptiles in the class Saurop- 
sida along with the birds. Reptiles in general, however, are 


altogether different in most characters from birds, being cold- 
blooded and covered with plates or scales instead of feathers, 
though they agree with birds in being produced from eggs. 

The most obvious distinction between Reptiles and Amphi- 
bians, and one which is sufficient for general purposes, is, that 
the skin of the Reptilia is covered with scales or bony plates, 
while the Amphibia have the skin naked. The Reptiles also 
breathe universally by lungs; while the Amphibia breathe 
during the early part of their life, or even the whole of it; 
by gills or branchise. 

EEPTILES. 

The body of reptiles is generally of an elongated form, the 
tortoises and their allies presenting the most notable excep- 
tion to this rule. The limbs may be wanting, as in serpents; 
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or only o pair may be developed, as in oertain lizards; while 
in most reptiles all four limbs are present. The external 
covering varies greatly, and a distinction between the groups 
of reptiles has been based on the varying oharaoter this ex- 
hibits. Accordingly those that possess scales alone are desig- 
nated Squamata or Squamate Reptiles (L. squamUy a scale); 
those in which bony plates are developed in addition to scales 
<as crocodiles) are called Loricata or Loricate Reptiles (L. 
lorica, a coat of mail). 

In the skeleton of reptiles the five regions into which the 
spine is ordinarily divided may be recognized:— the cervical, 
dorsal, lumbar, sacral, and caudal. The cervical vertebrae 
usually possess small ribs, and are generally seven in number. 
The dorsal vertebrae, which carry the ordinary ribs, vary in 
number. The sacral vertebrae, two in number, are united to 
form the single sacrum. The vertebrae of the tail are nu- 
merous. In the python there are as many as 422 vertebrae 
in all. The bones of the shoulder-girdle on either side include 
a scapula or shoulder-blade, and a coracoid bone, the latter 
articulating with the sternum or breast bone. The fore 
limbs consist each of a humerus or bone of the upper arm, of 
a radius and ulna (fore-arm), of three carpal or wrist bones, 
and of five digits. The hinder limbs are of similar structure. 
The skull of reptiles has but one occipital condyle (ats in 
birds) by means of which it articulates with the spine. 

The teeth are generally well developed in reptiles, but in 
the tortoises and turtles there are no teeth, the jaws, like 
those of birds, being simply ensheathed in horn. The rep- 
tilian teeth, like those of the lower vertebrata generally, are 
adapted less for mastication than for merely i*etaining the 
food while it is being swallowed. Save in crocodiles and 
some extinct forms the teeth are not implanted in sockets, 
but are attached in various ways and by bony union to the 
jaw-bones. As seen in the poison-fangs of seipents several 
of the teeth may be modified for special purposes. The teeth 
vary greatly in number. The tongue may be elongated, dis- 
tensible, and bifid, as in many lizards and serpents; or short, 
thick, and non-protrusible, as in other lizards; or it may be 
completely attached and fixed, as in crocodiles. The stomach 
is mostly pear-shaped, and in serpents it is capable of great 
distension. In the crocodiles it resembles the gizzard of a 
grain-eating bird in its high muscularity. The intestine is 
generally short, and exhibits a division into the small and 
the large portions. The rectum terminates in a cloaca which 
(as in birds) forms the common chamber in which terminate 
the efferent ducts of the urinary and generative organs. 
Reptiles eat and drink comparatively little, and can go with- 
out food for a long time. 

The heart in reptiles consists of two auricles (right and 
left) and one ventricle, except in crocodiles, which animals 
possess two auricles and two ventricles. The chief peculiarity 
in the circulation consists in the mixture of venous with 
arterial blood, which takes place in the common ventricle of 
the heart in ordinary reptiles, and in the neighbourhood of 
that organ in crocodiles. In the ventricle the venous blood 
from the system and the pure or arterial blood from the 
lungs are mixed together, and the ventricle by its contractions 
drives this mixture at onoe to the lungs and through the 
system. The general system in the reptiles, very different 
from what is the case in birds and mammals, is nourished by 
impure or mixed blood. This circulation also exists in the 
amphibia, which, together with the reptiles proper, present 
a slow respiration and sluggish habits. Respiration is carried 
on solely by means of lungs, the presence of branchiae or gills 
always in early life, and sometimes in the adult life also 
of amphibians, constituting a marked difference between the 
latter and reptiles. In ser]>ents and some lizards only one 
lung is fully developed, the right lung being usually abor- 
tive. 

Reptiles possess the various senses in tolerable perfection. 
The nasal cavities are of large size and open posteriorly into 
the mouth. In the crocodiles the hinder apertures open very 
far back in the mouth, this arrangement enabling these 
animals to hold their prey under water so as to drown it, 


whilst their own respiration is carried on unimpeded through 
the nostrils. The eyes of reptiles are usually of small sise, 
and as regards their protective coverings vary throughout the 
class. In serpents there is a transparent membrane in front 
of the eye, supplying the place of eyelids, and hence the 
stony gaze of these animals, no process of winking taking 
place. This membrane is shed periodically along with the 
akin. In the lizards movable and ordinary eyelids exist, 
while in the tortoises there is a nictitating membrane. The 
ear is more or less perfectly developed. The crocodiles 
possess a movable valve by which they can close at will the 
tympanum of each ear; in these, too, most of the structures 
found in the higher vertebrata are represented. 

The young of all reptiles are produced from ova or eggs. 
The ova are in general retained within the body of the parent 
until the development of the young has proceeded to some 
extent. In some serpents and lizards the young actually 
escape from the eggs while the latter are still contained 
within the parent oviduct. This mode of re])roduotion is 
what is known as ovo-viviparous. The eggs are in general of 
comparatively large size, and provided with a thick paroh- 
nient-like shell and a large yolk. In many instances the eggs 
are deposited in sand and hatched by the sun's heat. 

Reptiles are adapted by nature for very various modes of 
life. They may be fitted for living either on land or in the 
water, and some of them (such as the dragons) can even 
sustain themselves during short flights in the air. The 
extinct pterodactyls seem to have been endowed with excel- 
lent powers of flight, having large wings somewhat similar to 
those of the bats. Some of them live constantly in the water, 
as the turtles; while the crocodile and alligator, though most 
at home in the water, frequently betake themselves to the 
dry land. Tliey reach their greatest development both as 
regards size and as regards numbers in the tropical regions. 
Some of them furnish food for man, though as a whole they 
are of little direct benefit to mankind. 

Living reptiles are divided into four orders, viz. the Lizards, 
the Crocodiles, the Tortoises, and the Serpents, as below. In 
former periods of the earth’s history many reptiles of gigantic 
size and strange form inhabited our globe, very different from 
those that now exist. These extinct forms have been classed, 
on the evidence of fossil remains, into several orders additional 
to those here given. 


Order L — Sauria. Lizards. 

Characteristics : Body elongated, covered with scales or 
plates ; limbs four or two, or even entirely wanting (as in 
the blindworm). 


Fig. 1 . — Warty Chameleon {Chamceleove7Tucosus); Mauritius, 
a Hood of loose skin. 6 Dorsal crest, c Prehensile tail. 

Fig. 2. — Iguana {Iguana nudicollis), an eatable lizard; South 
America. 

a Dewlap, h Crest, c Plates of the head, d Scales of the 
body. 

Fig. 3. — Common Lizard {JSootoca vivipa/ra ) ; England. 
a a Plates of the head and belly. h Scales of the back. 


Fig. 4.— Head of lizard, showing the plates. 

1. Rostral. 6. Anterior palpebral. 

2. Nasal. 7. Posterior palpebral. 

3. Internasal. 8. Fronto-parietaL 

4. Fronto-nasaL 9. Inter-parietaL 

5. Frontal, 10. Pariew. 

11. Occipital. 


Fig. 5. — Leaf-tailed Gecko {Phylhirus platurus); Australia. 
a Leaf-like tail. 


Fig. &>. — Foot of Gecko enlarged, a climbing foot. 

Fig. 6. Fringed Dragon (Draco fimbriatus); Java. 

a a Membranous expansion supported by false ribs, enabling 
the animal to take flying leaps. 
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Order II.--Ceooodilia. Crocodiles. 

Oharaoteristios : Body long ; back part of the neck, body, 
and tail covered with hard bony plates, embedded in the 
substance of the skin, and covered with a fleshy cuticle. 
Jaws very large and strong; limbs short; toes— anterior, 
five ; posterior, four, united with a web. 

The crocodiles, by some writers, are considered as a 
family of the lizaids. 

Fig. 7.— Indian Crocodile {Grocodilus biporcatus) ; Asia. 
a Nuchal plates. 6 Dorsal plates, c Crest of tail. 

Order III. — Chelonia. Tortoises and Turtles. 

Characteristics ; Body short, inclosed within two horizon- 
tal shields, to which the vertebrai are united, the upper of 
which is called the carapace, and the lower the sternum or 
plastron, with the head, tail, and legs passing out between 
them. Mouth toothless. 

Fig. 8. — European Marsh -tortoise or Box Terrapin {Ciatudo 
vulgaris). A Carapace, or upper shield, showing the plates. 

1-5 Central plates of the disc. 

6-9 Lateral plates of the disc. 

Fig. 9. — Caspian Terrapin or Marsh-tortoise {Emys caspica). 

B Plates of plastron, sternum, or under shield. 

1. Inter-gular plate. 5. Femoral. 

2. Humei-al. 6. Anal. 

3. Pectoral. 7. Axillary. 

4. Abdominal. 8. Inguinal. 

9-20 Plates of the margin. 

Fig. 10. —Skeleton of a European Tortoise {Emys Europcea) 
seen from below, the plastron having been removed. 
a Carapace. 

b h Scapular arch (inside the ribs) carrying the fore limbs 
and placed in the interior of the carapace. 
c Pelvic arch carrying the hind limbs. 
d d Ribs flattened and extended. 

Fig. 11. — Fin-shaped foot or paddle of turtle. 

Order IV. — Ophidia. Serpents or Snakes. 

Characteristics; Body elongated, without limbs, covered 
with scales or plates; mouth wide and dilatable. They are 
either venomous or non-venomous, the former having poison 
fangs in the upper jaw. 

Fig. 12. — Dog-headed Boa {Boa canma); Brazil. Body ad- 
apted for crushing animals within its folds. 

Fig. 12^^. — Junction of tail of boa with the body. 

a a Plates. 6 6 Scales, c c Caudal hooks, or rudimentary 
limbs, assisting in clinging to trees. 

Fig. 13. — Head of Schneider’s Python {Python Schneideri); 
East Indies. Head and neck of non-venomous serpent. 

Fig. 14. — Head of Cobra de Cnpella, or Spectacled Snake 
{Naja tripudians) ; India. 

a Hood, that is a part of the neck which the animal can 
dilate at will, b Plates. 

Fig. 15.— Rattlesnake {Crotalus horridtis); North America, 
a Plates. 6 The rattle. 

Fig. 16. — Head of rattlesnake. 
a The poison-fangs. 

Fig. 17.— Head of common Viper {Pelias berus). 
a The poison -fangs. 

18.— Carinated or Keeled Scales of Rattlesnake. 

VOL. IV. 


AMPHIBIA. 

It has been mentioned above that the Amphibia differ from 
the reptiles in always possessing gills in early life and in 
having the skin naked. To these points of difference we 
must add that in the Amphibia the skull is joined to the 
spine by two condyles, while the reptiles have only one. An- 
other and most characteristic feature of the Amphibia is that 
they undergo a mttamorphom in the course of their develop- 
ment— the phases of such metamorphosis being familiarly 
exemplified in the series of changes through which the tadpole 
of the frog becomes developed into the perfect animal. 

Order I. — Anoura {Tailkss). Frogs and Toads. 

Characteristics : Destitute of tail; body broad and short; 
skin naked and moist; limbs four; head flat and broad; 
gape wide. Undergo a metamorjjhosis, the young animal 
or tadpole having a tail, which is afterwards absorbed. 

Fig. 19.— Natter-jack Toad {Bufo rubetra); Britain. 

Specimen of tailless Amphibia. 

Fig. 20. — Tadpoles or young of the Frog, in this stage pro- 
vided with tails. 

a a Branchiae or gills, which soon disappear. 6 6 Hinder 
pair of legs, which appear first, the external branchue being 
now lost. 

Order II. — Urodkla {With a distinct tail). Newts, Salaman- 
ders, &c. 

Characteristics: With a perfect and conspicuous tail; 
body elongated. They undergo a metamorphosis, the tad- 
pole having a tail, which it retains through life. 

Fig. 21. — Smooth Water-newt {Lissotriton punctatus)^ a tailed 
amphibian; Britain. 

a Crest. 

Fig. 21®.— Tadpole of a Newt. 
a a Branchiae. 

Order III.— Amphipneusta {Double-breathing). Axolotl, 
Proteus, Siren. 

Characteristics; Permanent branchiae as well os lungs, 
by both of which they respire (but in the axolotl the 
branchiae often disappear); body elongated; limbs two or 
four. 

Fig. 22. — Axolotl {Axolotes pwci/orwiw); Mexico. 
a a Permanent branchiae. 

Order IV. — Abranchia {Without branchice). Amphiuma. 

Characteristics: Body much elongated; branchiae none 
in adults; limbs four, small and rudimentary. 

Fig. 23. — Amphiuma {Amphiuma rneans); United States. 
aa, a a Two pairs of limbs. 

6 Apertures where gills were formerly placed. 

Order V.— Apoda {Footless). Caecilia. 

Characteristics: Body cylindrical, destitute of limbs, 
naked, slimy, marked with transverse wrinkles, which 
conceal very minute scales ; branchiae entirely wanting in 
adult specimens ; eyes minute or altogether covered with 
■kin. 

Fig. 24.— Ringed Csecilia {CoecUia annulata or Siphonopa 
annulatus); Brazil. 
a Profile of head, showing teeth, Ac. 

The three last orders are somewhat obscure, and contain 
a small number of comparatively unimportant animals. 

h 
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SIGNALS. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING AT SEA. 


The immense increase in the world’s shipping and the com- 
mercial intercourse of nations has rendered it a matter of the 
highest importance that ships should have a simple means of 
communicating with each other at sea, and also if necessary 
with persons on shore. Various systems have been proposed 
and more or less adopted, a well-known one being that of 
Captain Marryat; but the International Code of Signals 
issued by the British Board of Trade is now the one that may 
be said to prevail all over the world. The International Code 
was prepared and first published in 1857, in accordance with 
the views and recommendations of a committee of eminent 
naval authorities appointed in 1855. In that Code eighteen 
flags of various colours were employed, namely, one burgee, 
four pennants, and thirteen square flags, besides a distinctive 
Code Flag or Answering Pennant. The eighteen flags repre- 
sented the consonants of the alphabet, with the exception of 
X, Y, Z, and it was by combinations of two, three, or four of 
these flags the flags being hoisted one above the other — that 
arbitrary signs were made, representing a multitude of words 
and sentences, the meaning of any particular combination 
being laid down in the code-book. 

After the lapse of thirty years the Code of 1857 was found 
insufficient for the increasing requirements of the Mercantile 
Marine, and accordingly the Board of dVade in 1887 appointed 
a committee to bring it up to date. This committee submitted 
a slightly revised edition to the Board in 1881), but certain 
subsequent suggestions made by foreign governments gradually 
led it to undertake a coniprehensive revision of the wdiole. 
The new International Code thus prepared was soon adopted 
by most of the maritime powers, and finally displaced the old 
one on January 1, 1902, though during 1901 it was in use 
along with its predecessor. Many of the more important 
three-flag signals of the old Code are now made by two 
flags, and all the four-flag signals of the old Code, except 
those denoting names of places and ships, can now be made 
by two- or three-flag hoists, whilst many new signals of not 
more than three flags have been introduced. These changes 
make signalling by flags a more rapid and more certain pro- 
cess than formerly, and were rendered possible by the adop- 
tion of a complete flag alphabet of twenty-six letters. The 
flags used in the Code consist of two burgees, five pennants, 
and nineteen square flags, in addition to the Code Flag or 
Answering Pennant. The system of Distant Signals, formerly 
based on the use of balls, square flags, and pennants, has been 
completely transformed (see lower right quarter of the Plate). 
The new Code also contains for the first time particulars of 
the systems of signalling by movable semaphore, of semaphor- 
ing by hand flags, and of signalling in the Morse Code by 
flashes of light, or blasts of sound, or by flag-waving. 

If a ship wishes to make a signal she hoists her ensign with 
the Code Flag under it. The ship signalled to responds by 
hoisting the Answering Pennant at the dip, that is, about 
two-thirds of the way up. The first ship then makes her 
signal where it can best be seen, each hoist being left flying 
until the other ship has hoisted her Answering Pennant close 
up, and so indicated that the signal has been understood. 
Tie answering ship waits for the next hoist with her Answer- 
ing Pennant at the dip, and if the signal be not understood 
she keeps her pennant there and hoists some such signal as 
VOL IV. 


OWL {“ I cannot make out the flags ; hoist the signal in a 
better position”) or WCX (“Signal not understood, though 
the flags are distinguished ”). When the first ship has finished 
signalling, her ensign is hauled down. The Code Flag over 
Flag E is the Alphabetical Signal No. 1, and denotes that the 
signals which follow are spelled out alphabetically, and do 
not represent the arbitrary combinations of the code. Since 
each letter of the alphabet has a corresponding flag any word 
may be easily spelled out; but if it consists of more than four 
letters two or more hoists must bo used, as no hoist is to con- 
sist of more than four flags. The Code Flag over Flag F, or 
Alphabetical Signal No. 2, indicates the end of a word made 
by alphabetical signals, or a dot between initials. The Code 
Flag over Flag G, or Alphabetical Signal No. 3, indicates 
that the alphabetical signals are ended. The Code Flag over 
Flag M is the Numeral Sigtial No. 1, and is used to indicate 
that the following hoists denote flgure.s in accordance with 
the special numeral table. According to this table the flags 
A to J represent the numbers 1 to 10 in order ; the flags K to S 
represent 11, 22, 33, &c., to 99 ; T .stands for 100 ; and U to X 
for 0, 00, 000, 000000. N umeral Signal No. 2 ( Code Flag over N ) 
denotes the decimal point, and Numeral Signal No. 3 (Code 
Flag over 0) indicates the end of the special numeral signals. 

Some of the alphabetical flags, namely B, C, D, P, and S 
(see Plate, upper left), have special meanings when used 
singly. Flag L (see Plato, Quarantine Flags) is the Cholera, 
Yellow Fever, or Plague Flag, and must be flown by every 
ship in which there is or has been during the voyage, or during 
the stay in the port of departure, or in a port in the course 
of the voyage, any case of cholera, yellow fever, or plague. 
Abroad, Flag Q is generally used to denote a vessel liable to 
quarantine. The other three single hoists shown in the lower 
left quarter of the Plato are British flogs used for special 
purposes. The total number of two-flag signals of the Code 
is 650, and these are practically all signals of an urgent and 
important character. Twenty-six additional two-flag signals, 
including the three alphabetical and three numeral signals 
above mentioned, are obtained by flying the Code Flag over 
an alphabetical flag. In the lower left quarter of the Plate 
fourteen two-flag hoists are shown, with the meanings as given 
in the Code. It should be noted that the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the flag-letters runs parallel with an alphabetical 
arrangement of subjects : thus, all signals from AL to BV refer 
to Accidents, those from EP to FL to Boats, and so on. 

The twenty-six flags of the Code can be combined to form 
no less than 15,600 three-flag signals. By adding the number 
of hoists obtainable by using the Code Flag over or under two 
alphabetical flags, a grand total of 16,900 three-flag signals is 
obtained. In the new Code advantage has been taken of this 
large number of combinations to provide three-flag hoists for 
almost all conceivable signals. Fourteen examples of three- 
flag hoists, with their meanings, are given in the Plate. To 
make them easy to recollect and to refer to, the three-flag 
hoists are arranged in well-defined^oups. In general out- 
line the arrangement is as follows: Signals from ABO to AQC 
denote Magnetic Bearings; AQD-AST, Compass Bearings; 
ASU-AVJ, Money; AVK-AXF, Measures of Length ; AXH- 
AXZ, Measures of Surface; AYB-AZW, Cubic Measures; 
AZX-BCN, Measures of Weight; BCO-BDZ, Decimatls and 
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Fractions; BEA-CWT, Auxiliary Phrases ; CXA-ZMR, Gen- 
oral Vocabulary; Code Flag over AB-DH, Latitude; Code 
Flag over I)I-KP, Longitude ; Code Flag over KQ-QL, Time; 
Code Flag over QM-TS, Barometer ; Code Flag over TU-ZY, 
Thermometer ; and Code Flag under UA-ZY, Numerals. The 
four-flag signals ABCD to BFAU denote the names of places 
arranged according to their geographical position, and those 
from CBDF to CZYX form a special spelling table. 

In the lower right quarter of the Plate some examples are 
given illustrative of signalling by means of the fixed sema- 
phore or of shapes. Those are used when, owing to distance 
or the state of the atmosphere, the colours of flags cannot be 


distinguished, or as an alternative system of signalling under 
ordinary conditions. The shapes used (see first row on Plate) 
are : a cone point upwards, for which a square flag may be 
substituted; a ball; a cone point downwards, for which a 
pennant may be substituted ; and a drum, for which a tied 
flag may be substituted. In the semaphore system these four 
shapes are represented by the positions of the arm shown on 
the Plate (second row). The shapes, or the corresponding 
positions of the semaphore arm, are known by the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4 in the above order. The Code Flag is represented 
by the signal 421, and there is a complete alphabet, besides 
special signals, Ac. (see Plate). 


FOUR-MASTED SHIP. 


The vessel illustrated is of a type recently introduced, and 
exhibits the great advance recently made in the construction 
of merchant sailing ships. To the eye there is no very great 
difference between a largo three-master and a four-master, 
but the latter possesses several advantages over the former 
which render the increasing use of these vessels highly pro- 
bable, In a four- masted vessel the masts, yards, and sails 
do not require to be so large as in a three-master in order to 
receive an e<j[ual wind-pressure, the riggnng has less height 
and greater spread transversely, and consequently there is 
less difficulty in working the sliip, and less danger of dis- 
masting. The wind-pressure is also more equally distributed 
fore and aft, and the centre of effort of the sails being lower 
down, the vessel heels over less and thus gains in speed, 
while also answering better to her helm. Another advantage 
is that such vessels can be more easily managed in tacking 
and wearing at sea owing to the jigger-mast and fore-mast 

TERMS APPLIED TO THE HULL, 


lieing nearer the ends of the sliip, and thus giving a more 
powerful leverage when required. In our plate the fourth or 
jigger mast is barque-rigged, but it is often square-rigged 
like the others. A further advantfige is that the dimensions 
of tho throe foremost masts and their yards can be so arranged 
that all the principal sails are interchangeable, so that only 
a limited number of spare sails is required. The vessel 
shown in the plate carries upper and lower topsails and top- 
gallant sails: this is an improvement that had been previously 
introduced in three-masted ves.sels. The adoption of the 
four-masted rig has enabled larger sailing vessels to be intro- 
duced than was found practicable with three masts, 2300 
tons being about the extreme tonnage of three-masters, while 
four-masters range from 2000 to 3800 tons. From their greater 
handiness, too, these vessels can be managed by a relatively 
smaller number of hands, and thus are less expensive to keep 
afloat. 

SPARS, AND STANDING RIGGING. 


THE HULL. 

1. Head. 

2. Cutwater. 

3. Bow. 

4. Forecastle-deck. 

5. Stem. 

0. Rudder. 

7. Fore-chains. 

8. Main-chains. 

9. Mizzen-chuins. 

10. Bulwarks. 

11. Poop-deck. 

12. Gun-ports. 

13. Trail-boards. 

14. Cat-hoad. 

15. Head-rails. 

16. Capstan. 

17. Skylight. 

18. Light-boards. 

19. Foredeck-houso. 

20. Life-boats. 

21. Gig. 

22. Companion. 

23. Skylight. 

24. Wheel-box. 

25. Poop-rails. 

26. Afterdeck-house. 

THE SPARS. 

27. Bowsprit 

28. Inner jib-boom. 

29. Outer jib-boom. 

30. Flying jib-boom. 

81. Martingale. 

32. Fore-mast 


33. Fore-topmast. 

34. Foro-topgallant mast. 

35. Fore-royal mast. 

36. Main-mast. 

37. Main-topmast. 

38. Main-topgallant mast. 

39. Main-royal mast. 

40. Mizzen-mast 

41. Mizzen-topmast. 

42. Mizzen-topgallant mast. 

43. Mizzen-royal mast. 

44. Jigger-mast. 

45. Jigger- topmast 

46. Jigger- topgallant mast. 

47. Fore-yard. 

48. Fore lower topsail yard. 

49. Fore upper topsail yard. 

50. Fore lower topgallant yard. 

51. Fore upper topgallant yard. 

52. Fore-royal yard. 

53. Main-yard. 

54. Main lower topsail yard. 

55. Main upper topsail yard. 

56. Main lower topgallant yard. 
67. Main upper topgallant yard. 

58. Main-royal yard. 

59. Cross jack yard. 

60. Mizzen lower topsail yard. 

61. Mizzen upper topsail yfird. 

62. Mizzen lower topgallant yard. 

63. Mizz^ upper tc^aljant yard. 

64. Mizzen-j’bj^l yard. 

65. Jijgger-gaff. ; 

66. J^rger-boom. 

67. Fore-top. 


1 68, Main-top. 

69. Mizzen-top. 

7(1 Jigger- top. 

71. Fore-doublings. 

72. Fore-mast cap. 

73. Fore-topmast cross-trees. 

74. Fore-topmast cap. 

7.5. Ensign. 

76. Company’s flag. 

THE STANDING RIGGING. 
A 1. Bobstay. 

A 2. Bowsprit-shroud. 

A 3. Martingale-stay. 

A 4. Jib-boom guys. 

A 5. Fore-stays. 

A 6. Fore-topmast stays. 

A 7. Inner-jib stay. 

A 8. Outer-jib stay. 

A 9. Flying-jib stay. 

A 10. Fore-royal stay. 

A 11. Fore-rigging. 

A 12. Fore- topmast rigging. 

A 13. Fore-topgallant rigging. 

A 14. Fore-cap back-stay. 

A 15. Fore-topmast back-stays. 

A 16. Fore- topgallant back-stays. 
A 17. Fore-royal back-stay. 

A 18. Fore-lift. 

A 19. Fore-topsail lift. 

A 20. Fore-topgallant lift. 

A 21. Fore-royal lift. 

A 22. Main-stays. 

A 28. Main-topmast stays. 

A 24. Main-topgallant stays. 
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A 26. 

Main-royal stays. 

A 37. 

A 26. 

Main-rigging. % 

A 38. 

A 27. 

Main-topmast rigging. 

A 39. 

A 28. 

Main-topgallant rigging. 

A 40. 

A 29. 

Main-cap back-stay. 

A 41. 

A 30, 

Main-topmast back-stays. 

A 42. 

A 31. 

Main-topgallant back-stays, 

A 43. 

A 32. 

Main-royal back-stays. 

A 44. 

A 33. 

Main-lift. 

A 45. 

A 34. 

Main- topsail lift. 

A 46. 

A 35. 

Main-topgallant lift. 

A 47. 

A 36. 

Main-royal lift. 1 

A 48. 


Mizzoii-stays. 

Mizzen-topmast stays. 
Mizzen-topgallant stay. 
Mizzon-royal stay. 
Mizzen-rigging. 
Mizzen-topmast ligging. 
Mizzen-topgallant rigging. 
Mizzen-cap back-stay. 
Mizzen-topmast back-stays. 
Mizzen-topgallant back-stays. 
Mizzen-royal back-stay. 
Crossjack lift. 


A 49. Mizzen-topsail lift. 

A 50. Mizzen-topgallant lift. 

A 51, Mizzon-royal lift. 

A 52. Jigger-stays. 

A 53. Jigger middle stay. 

A 54. Jigger- topmast stay. 

A 55. Jigger- topgallant stay, 

A 66 . Jigger-rigging. 

A 67. Jigger-topmast rigging. 

A 58. Jigger-topmast back-stays. 

A 59. Jigger- topgallant back-stays. 


TERMS APPLIED TO THE SAILS AND RUNNING RIGGING. 


THE SAILS. 

A 1. Fore-sail. 

A 2. Fore lower topsail. 

A 3. Fore upper topsail. 

A 4. Fore lower topgallant sail. 

A 5, Fore upper topgallant sail. 

A 0. Fore-royal. 

A 7. Main-sail. 

A 8. Main lower topsail. 

A 9. Main iip])er topsail. 

A 10. Main lower topgallant sail. 

A 11. Main upper topgallant sail. 

A 12. Main-royal. 

A 13. Crossjack. 

A 14. Mizzen lower topsail. 

A 15. Mizzen upper to])sail. 

A 16. Mizzen lower topgallant sail. 
A 17. Mizzen upper topgallant sail. 
A 18. Mizzen-royal. 

A 19. Fore-topmast stay -sail. 

A 20. Inner-jib. 

A 21. Outer- jib. 

A 22. Flying jib. 

A 23. Main-topmast stay-sail. 

A 24. Main-topgallant stay-sail. 

A 25. Main-royal stay-sail. 

A 26. Mizzen-topmast stay-sail. 

A 27. Mizzen-topgallant stay-sail. 

A 28. Mizzen royal stay-sail. 

A 29. Jigger stay-sail. 

A 30. Jigger middle stay-sail. 

A 31. Jigger-topmast stay-sail. 

A 32. Jigger- topgallant stay-sail. 

A 33. Jigger. 

A 34. Gaff topsail. 

THE RUNNING RIGGING. 

1. Fore tack. 

2. Fore sheet. 

3. Fore clew-garnet. 

4. Fore-braces. 

6. Fore lower topsail sheet. 

6. Fore lower topsail clew-lines. 

7. Fore lower topsail braces. 

8. Fore upper topsail sheets. 

9. Fore upper topsail clew-bnes. 


10. Fore upjier topsail braces. 

11. Fore lower topgallant sheet. 

12. Fore lower topgallant clew-lines. 

13. Fore lower topgallant braces. 

14. Fore upper topgallant sheet. 

15. Fore upper topgallant clew lines. 

16. Fore upper topgallant braces. 

17. Fore-royal sheet. 

18. Fore-royal clew lines. 

19. Fore-royal braces. 

20. Fore-topsail halyards. 

21. Fore-topgallant halyards. 

22. Fore-royal halyards. 

23. Fore signal halyards. 

24. Fore reef -tackles. 

25. Fore-topsail reef-tackles. 

26. Main-tack. 

27. Main-sheet. 

28. Main clew-garnet. 

29. Main-brace. 

30. Main lower topsail sheet. 

31. Main lower topsail clew lines. 

32. Main lower topsail brace. 

33. Main upper topsail sheet. 

34. Main upper topsail clew lines. 

35. Main upper topsail braces. 

36. Main lower topgallant sheet. 

37. Main lower topgallant clew-lines. 

38. Main lower topgallant braces. 

39. Main upper topgallant sheet. 

40. Main up])cr topgallant clew-lines. 

41. Main upper topgallant brace. 

42. Main-royal sheet, 

43. Main -royal clew-lines. 

44. Main -royal braces. 

45. Main-topsail halyards. 

46. Main-topgallant halyanhv 

47. Main-royal halyards. 

48. Main signal-halyards. 

49. Main reef-tackles. 

50. Main-topsail reef -tackles. 

61. Cross] ack tack. 

62, Cross jack sheet. 

53. Cross jack clew-gamet. 

64. Crossjack braces. 

65. Mizzen lower topsail clew-lines. 

56. Mizzen lower topsail braces. 


57. Mizzen upper topsail sheet. 

58. Mizzen upper topsail clew-lines. 

59. Mizzen upper topsail braces. 

60. Mizzen lower topgallant sheet. 

61. Mizzen lower topgallant clew-lines. 

62. Mizzen lower topgallant braces. 

63. Mizzen upper topgallant sheet. 

64. Mizzen upper topgallant clow-lines, 

66. Mizzen u})i)cr topgallant braces 

66. Mizzen-royal sheet. 

67. Mizzen-royal clew-lines. 

68. Mizzen-royal braces. 

69. Mizzen-topsail halyards. 

70. Mizzen-topgallant halyards. 

71. Mizzon-royal halyards. 

72. Mizzen-signal halyards. 

73. Crossjack reef-tackles. 

74. Mizzen-topsail reef-tackles. 

75. Jigger peak-halyards, 

76. Jigger brails. 

77. Jigger gaff -topsail sheet. 

78. Ensign halyards. 

79. British ensign. 

80. Gaff-topsail halyards. 

81. Vangs. 

82. Jigger outhaul, 

83. Boom topping lift. 

84. Boom guys. 

85. Boom sheet. 

86. Flying-jib sheet. 

87. Outer-jib sheet. 

88. Inner-jib sheet. 

89. Fore-topmast stay-sail sheet. 

90. Fore-bowline. 

91. Main-topmast stay-sail she^t. 

92. Main -topgallant stay-sail sheet. 

93. Main -royal stay sail sheet. 

94. Mizzen-topmast stay-sail sheet. 

95. Mizzen-topgallant stay-sail sheet. 

96. Mizzen-royal stay-sail sheet. 

97. Jigger stay-sail sheet. 

98. Jigger-topmast stay-sail sheet. 

90. Jigger-topgallant stay-sail sheet. 

100. Reef points. 

101. Fore-buntUnes. 

102. Main-buntlines. 

103. Cross jack buntlines, 




